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In 1857, by a concurrent resolution, there was a change made | ceived the approval of the members of the House; and by virtue 


as to the time of payment, so that there would not be a postpone- 
ment, as under the original provision of section 1 of the act of 
1856. Before the legislation took placa in 1866 we had a provi- 
sion fixing the amount of the salary of members; we had a pro- 
vision of law declaring when and in what proportional parts, 
payment of their salary should be made. It was provided that 
payment should be made monthly at a certain specified time. 
We had a further provision in section 6 of the law of 1856, that 
for every day’s absence there should be a deduction made pro- 
portioned to the rate of compensation allowed. 

Now, how far did the law of 1866 make achange? That law 
had the same effect with reference to previous acts that all sub- 
sequent acts have with reference toprioracts. Ithad the effect 
of repealing everything in previous legislation repugnant to or 
inconsistent with it. To that extent the provisions of the law 
of 1856 and other previous legislationcould not stand. Now, how 
much of this previous legislation was repugnant to the act of 
1866? 

The provision that a member should receive $3,000 a year or 
$6,000 for a Congress, was directly repugnant to the subsequent 
provision that the compensation should be $5,000 per annum. It 
is clear, then, that the provision of 1856 giving a member $5,000 
for a Congress or $3,000 per annum was repealed—was taken from 
the statute book—by the provision of the law of 1866, which 
made the compensation of a member $5,000 per annum. 

Now, what else was repealed? Not any provision as to the 
payment of salary. Can not $5,000 be paid in monthly pay- 
ments just as well as $3,000 per annum? Is it not simply a mat- 
ter of arithmetic? If there be a provision or direction in the 
law, as there was in the law of 1854, that the salary shall be paid 
monthly, can not that law be carried out when a change ismade 
only in the amount to be paid, as by the statute of 186t? 

Suppose, for instance, that the salary of a clerk of this House 
were changed by the pending bill from $1,200 to $1,800 per an- 
num, or from $1,800 to $1,200 per annum, when provision had 
been made in a fcrmer act that he should be paid monthly*or 


quarterly, will somebody say that the old law providing this | 


monthly or quarterly payment is repealed by a change simply in 
the amount which he shall receive per annum? There is the 
vice of the gentleman’s argument. It ison a par with other ar- 
guments which have been made in connection with this subject. 
The provision for monthly payments, made before 1866, and un- 
touched by the legislation of that year survived. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman allow another question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. MAHON. Now, to show that the act of 1866 was indofi- 
nite, when trouble arose as to the monthly payments, Congress 
in 1867 passed a joint resolution authorizing the payments to be 
made under the act of 1866 monthly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Congress passed a joint resolution in 
1867 with reference to monthly payments, and then, but not in 
1866, amended the law in that aextlonlar. 

I am sorry to occupy so much time, Mr. Chairman, for I feel 
that I am trespassing on the good nature both of the Chair and 
of the committee in occupying the floor so long. But I do not 
wish to decline answering any question which gentlemen wish 
to ask in connection with the matter. It is a discussion of the 
legal proposition, and, of course, any gentleman who has any sug- 
gestions to make ought, it seems to me, to be indulged by who- 
ever happens to occupy the floor at the time. 

I have already shown how the salary was provided for by the 
act of 1856. Then, by a joint resolution adopted in 1857 there 
was aslight change inthe time of payment. After the law of 
1866 had been passed, instead of the condition being that there 
was no law directing the time of poreeet, or when a man should 
be paid, the old law surviving, he was paid then in the same 
manner precisely as under the joint resolution adopted in 1857. 

Later on, in 1867, a joint resolution was passed, which we have 
been acting on from that time to the present, that a Congvess- 
man shall aid after his certificate shall have gone into the 
hands of the Clerk—first, I believe after he is sworn in, and next 
after the certificate has gone into the hands of the Clerk, with 
a provision or saving clause as to contests. 

ut the provision of the law of 1857—‘‘as herein provided 
for’’—-has no restrictive meaning as to the amountof the salary. 
1f the words had been left out the Sérgeant-at-Arms would have 
been required to make a deduction for a day's absence propor- 
tioned to the amount a member would get for a day’s attend- 
ance, ~ this provision would operate just the same in that 
regard. 

ttle need be said of the subsequent act of 1873, knownas the 
‘salary-grab act,” which increased the salaries of Congressmen. 
The law of 1856, section 6, survived the act of 1866 and equally 
the act of 1873. It was put into the Revised Statutes and re- 
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of the passage of those statutes, if it never had existed, would 
have become law. The law of 1874 repealed the salary-grab act 
of 1873 and restored the law as it existed prior to the passage of 
the ‘‘salary-grab act.” 

If prior to the passage of the law of 1873, this section 40 of 
the vised Statutes, or section 6 of the old act, as you choose 
to call it, was the law, then after the passage of the salary-grab 
act, after the restoration of the old law, it still remained the 
law. If it survived the act of 1866, which made no change as 
to the deduction of a member's salary for absence, no change as 
the time of payment, but only asto the amount of payment and 
necessarily as to the amount of deductions, thenit stills 


rvives. 
But suppose we go to the objectof the law. The speci: cation 
is that a deduction shall be made for each diy’s absence, not ex- 
cused by sickness, clearly on the theory that there shall bo taken 
from the memb>r pay for the day during which he ditt not give 
his services to the House and to the country. When a memb 
came to get $5,000 a year, it involved the deduction of a larger 
amount foreach day’sabsence, just ashe received a larger amount 
for each day’s attendance. 
The special object of the law was to enforce a suitable, just 


deduction for a day’s absence. How was that to be determined? 
A month is one-twelfth of a year and a day is one-thirticth of a 
month, so that by a deduction of the equivalent of a dav’s pay, 
whatever it may be, that provision of the law is complied with. 

No attempt has ever been made to repeal this statute. Now 
somebody suggest; that it has been disregarded, and somebody 
suggests that it has been treated as repealed. We have good 
reason to know how readily a statute which trenches upon the 
privileges, which invades the pocketbook of a member, which 


may prevent a member from laying his hand upon that which 
technically he may fancy he is entitled to, but which really and 
honestly he is not entitled to—how likely such a statute may 


drop into disuse, and how dangerous it would be in a Republic 
if those who are to be benefited by disregarding a law were 
able by disregarding it to repeal and destroy the law. 

Law may be disregarded, but law survives. That which is 
law upon the statute book can not be erased by failure to com- 
ply with it, or by disregard of it. It can not be erased because 
S silence and neglect men may take, year by year, that which 
does not belong to them; but it survives in allits dignity and 
glory. This section 40 is law now. It is law that ought to be 
enforced. Itought to be enforced, not only here but atthe other 
end of the Capitol. It is law which honesty, policy, and justice 
require the enforcement of, law which the people abroad in the 
land do not complain of, and law with which gentlemen tind 
fault here only because they feel that its enforcement will cost 
them money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I do not desire to occupy the floor longer. 

Mr. COOMBS. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has no fur- 
ther time. He has occupied an hour. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I donot wish to consume further time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hayvss} 
is recognized. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the only question before the 
House at the present time, or before the Chair, is the question 
of order. The merits have been gone into, and practically noth- 
ing but the merits discussed; but it is not my purpose at this 
time to enter into any discussion whatever on the meritsof this 
proposition, or whether this amendment ought to pass or not. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. D— ARMOND] has very vig- 
orously asserted that there is but one side to it, but I am in- 
clined to think that when the discussion upon the merits gets 
around the gentleman will find that there is a good deal on the 
other side, that there is a great deal to be said upon the other 
side of the question, but I do not propose to enter into that at 
this time. 

The point of order which the gentleman makes is, that it is 
new legislation, and that it is not germane. So far as the ques- 
tion of its being germane is concerned, that was very effectually 
disposed of by the question asked by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. In other words, it relates to the dispo- 
tion of the money appropriated by the section under considera- 
tion. Consequently it is germane. Now, whether or not it is 
new legislation, so as to be contrary to the rule upon this subject, 
has been very effectually decided, time and time again in this 
Congress, and by the present occupant of the chair, as well as 
by the able gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hatcu]. It was de- 
termined in the question relating to the postage-stamp contract; 
‘also in relation to the question as to the postage upon fraternal 
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Gn and alsoin relation to the appointment of a cadet at 
est Point or Annapolis, [ have forgotten which—— 

Mr. PICKLER. Annapolis. 

Mr. AYES. In relation to the appointment of a cadet at 
Annapolis by the Secretary of the Navy. It was held thatit was 
perfectly competent, in an appropriation bill, or in any bill for 
that matter, but especially in an appropriation bill, te give a 
legislative construction by Congress of the law existing, not for 
the purpose of changing that law, but for the purpose of con- 
struing it so as to determine the disposition of the money that 
is b-ing appropriated at the time, and this is just what this 
amendment does, no more and no less. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HAYES. Certainly. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Does the gentleman understand that 
declaring that a provision of the statute is no longer law is a 
construction of that provision? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; it is or may be a construction of existing 
law, and I will say this: I have noticed the contention made by 
different gentlemen here as to whether it would repeal the law 
construed or not for the future. I care nothing about which 
side of that may be right or wrong. Very likely the proper 
construction of it would be that it only applied to the existing 
appropriation and as to the tion of the money under it; 
but that it did not affect the ultimate question of whether the | 
law was or might be repealed, if ac y existing, or whether 
it would be still in force if existing at all so far as future action 
isconcerned. But be that as it may, the Chair has very prop- 
erly held, and it has become the rule of this Congress, to say 
the least, that we have a right to give a legislative construction 
to the law for the purpose of determining where the money that 
we are appropria shall go. This is not only true as stated, 
but should be so. We should have the right to ———— 
money in accordance with our ideas of the law where it goes or 
under which it is to be used. 

Mr. QUIGG. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman to 
the language of the gent/eman from Missouri [Mr. TCH} when 
the Post-Office bill was up. 

Mr. HAYES. I think that would be avery proper thing to 
refer to at this time, and I am very glad to tthe suggestion 
mae by the gentlemen from New York. I will ask the Clerk 
to read the portion of the RrcoRD which he has marked. That 
is the language of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Harcu] 
in making the decision referred to in regard to the postage- 
‘stamp contract. 

Mr. QUIGG. ef I further interrupt the gentleman long 
enough to say that the same coe of order that is now bein 
considered was made against it,and the Chair made the deci- 
sion which the Clerk is about to read as the decision of the oc- 
eupant of the Chair at that time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

"he CHATRMAN. The Chair has given to the point of order raised by the 
pose from North Carolina (Mr, HENDERSON] to the amendment of- 

red by the gentleman from Ill [Mr. SPRINGER] the most careful con- 
sidaration. The Chair has listened with a great deal of interest to ever 
stat2ment that has been made upon the floor by gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed themselves to the point of order. In the mind of the Chair there is 

but a single question to be determined in p: upon the pone of order, 
and that is as to whether the amendment offe by the gentleman from Il- 
linois does in fact and in effect change an existing law, or whether itsimply 
declares what the existing law is; in other words, whether it makes a 
e of exist law or merely a change of the interpretation and con- 


chang 
struction of that law by the Post-Office Department. 
The Postmaster-General, as the executive officer of that Department, hav- 
ing the responsibility of the execution of all laws relating to the 
ment has,in the judgment of the Chair, the same — of interpretation and 
construction of an existing statute that a court of competent oe 
has in passing upon a law, and that construction or interpreta’ becomes 
& part of the imw until the lew is repealed, modified, changed, or declared 
to be otherwise, by the oue power that has the right to overrule a construc- 
tion or interpretation made by an Executive De t, the Congress of 
the United States. The House having of appropriation 
bill, and this amendment being, in an ee ogre fe the Chair, mane to 
the bill, it seeks, in the opinion of the Chair, to declare what existing 
statute is. It is simply declaratory in its te and it differs, of course, 
from the construction aad tation upon the statute by the 
Postmaster-Genoral. Hoiding view, the Chair overrules the point of 
order, and will submit the amendment upon its merits to the committee. 
The Clerk will report the modified amendment. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chai to extend remarks any further 
from my standpoint would lead into the merits of the — 
which I do not care now to do. I desire at this time simply to 
confine myself to oe semanas aan and that I have stated 





in a brief way, presenting the case as it has been ruled upon 
the present occupant of the chair and other occupants of the 
chair during the 


[peccre ee sree 

With that I leave this branch of the subject, and will take 
np taney weet Se oe ject is reached. How- 
ever, as the merits have n so fully discussed, I will ask that 
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the views of the minority, referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri, may be incorporated here in the Recorp, reserving 
any comments by myself for a future time after the pending 
question is disposed of. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KiLGorRE] introduced a reso- 
lution reciting section 40, chapter 4, Revised Statutes, as ex- 
isting law, and calling upon the Sergeant-at-Arms to report 
absentees, why the law was not enforced; and this was referred 
to the Committee on the Juliciary, and inreporting asubstitute 
to the House a report was made which assumed and stated this 
section to be in foree rather than showing by argument that it 
was 80. This report is as follows: 

{House Report No 70), Fifty-third Congress, second session.] 
SECTION 40, REVISED STATUTES. 
April 17, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report (to accompany Miscellaneous Document No. 126): 

TheCommittes on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. KILGORE March 2, 1894, respectfully report as follows: 

Section 6, Article I, of the Constitution says: 

‘Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for their 
—— ascertained by law and paid out of the Treasury of the United 

Section 5 of the same article provides: 

‘*Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
—— ——y behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a oe 

The act of August 16, 1856 (Statutes at Large, volume 11, page 48), provides 
the following compensation for members of Dinigrens: . 2%). . 

“Thatthe compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress snail be $6,000 fur each Co 8S and mileage as now provided by 
law, for two sessions only, to be in manner following, to wit: On the 
first day of each regular session each Senator, Representative, and Dele- 
gate shall receive his mileage for the first session, and on the first day of 
each month thereafter during such session compensation at the rate of 83,- 
000 per annum du the continuance of suchsession, and at the endof such 
session he shall receive the residue of his salary due to him at such time at 
the rate aforesaid still unpaid; and at the beginning of the second regular 
session of the Con s each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall 
receive his mileage such second session, and monthly during such session 
—————s at the rate of $3,000 per annum until the 4th of March term- 
inating the Congress, and on that day each Senator, Representative, and 
Delegate shall be entitled to receive any balance of the ,009 not thereto- 
fore ps in the monthly installments above directed.” 

This remained the law r lating the compensation of members of Con- 
gress a the act of 1966 (Statutes at Large, volume 14, page 3823), which 

es: 

“That the compensation of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress shall be 95,000 oo annum, to be coments from the first day of the 
present ess, and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents 
per mile, to be estimated by the nearest route usually traveled in going to 
and returning from each regular session.” 

From this time until the passage of the act of 1873 the compensation re- 
mained st $5,000 perannum. On March 8, 1873 (Statutes at Large, volume 
17, page 486), provision was made in the appropriation bill as follows: 

= h Senator, Representative, and Delegate is entitled to a salary (ex- 
omnes to the Speaker) of $7,500 a year.” 

provision was made that it commonce at the beginning of that Con- 
gress. Thisis ey known asthe “salary grab act.” It was prompt! 
repealed in the following year by the act of January 1874 (volume 18, 
Statutes at Lampe, pose 4). By this act Congress repe so much of the 
act of March 3, 1873, as increased the salaries of members of Co e835 to 
$7,500 per year, and provided that the same shall be as fixed by the laws in 
force atthe time ofthe pass of the act of March 3, 1873. 

This,in effect, revived the laws as they stood prior to March 3, 1873, and 
was, in effect, a reénactment of them. Section 40 of the Revised Statutes 
is the sixth section of the act of 1856 above recited, by which the salary 
of each member wrs fixed at $6,000 for the Congress, or $3,000 per annum. 
It was iniroduced because of the argument against fixing an annual sal- 
ary for members of Congress, that they would absent themselves because 
of the fixed salary per annum and neglect public business. It is as fol- 


lows: e 

“Sec. 40. The Seccotery of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House, respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Mem- 
ber or Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been ab- 
sent from the Senate or House, respectively, urless such Member or Dele- 
gate rE =a for such absence the sickness of himself or some 
member 0: family. 

Under the eee of this section of the Revised Statutes there can be 

it that a member of is not entitled to receive pay 
for day when he is absent from the House unless he can assign as the 
reason for his absence his own sickness or the sickness of some member of 
his family, and it is purely a question for him to consider whether, if he 
desires to attend to personal business, it will be jworth more to him 
sham bho ak pay 0 salary as a member of Congress, or, if he chooses to 
absent himself on a trip for pleasure, whether he prefers that to drawing 
his diem salary or amount of the salary w’ he would have been 

tled to receive if he would have been in attendance in the House. 

This was enacted in 1856 and was observed until about the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, during the war, when te a number of members of Co were 
officers in the Army and the enforcement of the provisions of this section 
was waived, and it}has not since been rigidlyenforced. The practice under 

your committee is informed, was to uire each member to state 

on his honor at the end of the month or the he drew his pay, how 

days he was absent in violation of the provisions of this section. De- 

duction was then made from his salary and amount so deducted covered 
to Treasury. 

This law has never been repealed, either directly or by implica and 23 
in force to-day, and in the opinion of yourcommittee, it is the duty of the Se”- 

t-at-Arms to make the uired by this act from the salacy 


It may in many cases work a hards: put it is the law, and as as it 
remains upon the statute bocks should be enforced. It became a 1856 
$3,008 per 

ak ee Same to $5,000 per year, 

and in 1874 the law fixing the salary at 8, * db eatpien aes re 


acted, but no lawhas ever been passed since 1856 changing either by - 
or directly the terms of section 40 of the Re Statutes. 
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The resolution as originally introduced called upon the Sergeant-at-Arms 
tO show cause why he had violated the provisions of this statute, as his pre- 

rs had not for many years enforced this statute. 

Your committee have pre d asubstitute for the ons presented in the 
House on March 2, 1894, by Mr. Kitconrs, as follows: 

“Whereas the laws of the United States, section 40, chapter 4, of the Re- 
vised Statutes, provided that the Sergeant-at-Arms shall deduct from the 
monthly payment of each member the amount of his salary for each day 
that he has been absent from the House, unless such member assigns as the 
reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 
family; and 

** Whereas the provisions of said section 40 have been disregarded for many 
years and great abuses have grown out of suchdisregard of the law: There 








ore 

** Beit resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms strictly observe and enforce the 

ovisions of said section 40 and report to the House monthly his proceed- 
ngs thereunder and each month pay into the Troasury of the United States 
the sums deducted in the due observanco arid enforcement of the law as de- 
clared in said section.” 

Your committee recommend the passage of the foregoing as a substitute 
for the original resolution. 


Two reports were made by the minority.one by Mr. WILLIAM 
A. STONE, concurred in by Mr. CHILDS and Mr. UPDEGRAFTF, 
as follows: 

{House Report No. 704, part 2, Fifty-third Congress, second session. | 


RIGHT OF SEKGEANT-AT-ARMS TO DEDUCT FROM MEMBERS’ SALARIES ON 
ACCOUNT OF ABSENCE. 


May 4, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. StTons, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following as the views of the minority, (to accompany Miscellaneous 
Document No, 126): 

A minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, being unable to concur in 
the report of the committee, respectfully submit their views as follows: 

The act of March 16, 1856 (Statutes at Large, volume 2, page 48), fixing 
compensation for members of Congress, provides— 

S That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress shall be $6,000 for each Congress, and mileage as now provided by 
law, for two sessions only, to be paid in manner following, to wit: On the 
first day of each regular session each Senator, Representative, and Delegate 
shall receive his mileage for the first session, and on the first day of each 
month thereafter during such session at the rate of $3,000 per annum during 
the continuance of such session, and at the end of such session he shall re- 
ceive the residue of his salary due to him at such time at the rate aforesaid 
still unpaid; and at the beginning of the second regular session of the Con- 
— each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage 

‘or such second session, and monthly during such session compensation at 
the rate of $3,000 per annum, until the 4th of March terminat the Con- 
gress, and on that day each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall be 
entitled toreceive the balance of the $$,000not theretofore paid in the monthly 
installments above directed.” 

The sixth section of that act, now known as section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, provides— 

“\And be it Jurther enacted, Thatit shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House and Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the 
monthly payments of members as herein provided for, the amount of his 
compensation for each day that such member shall be absent from the 
House or Senate, respectively, unless such Re tative, Senator, or Del- 
—_— shall assign as the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or 
of some member of his family.” 

A joint resolution was passed by Congress, approved December 23, 1857, 
Which changed the act of 1856 only in regard to the payment of all compen- 
sation which had matured up to the beginning of the sessions of Congress, 
at the beginning of the Congress, instead of at the end of the session. We 
donot find that it affects the question at issue, and only refer to it because 
it is the next step in legislation upon this subject. 

. In 1866 Congress passec an act relating to the compensation of members 
(see Statutes at Large, volume 14, pase 23) which provides— 

*“That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress shall be $5,000 per annum, to be computed. from the first day of the 
present Congress, and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile, to be estimated by the nearest route usually traveled in going to and 
return from each regular session.”’ 

When this law went into effect the practice of dedncting any portion of 
the monthly payment to each member on account of absence was abandoned, 

the members were pi: , under the act of 1866, one-twelfth of 85,000 on 
4th day of each month. 

The question is whether or not the act of 1866 repeals the act. of 1855. This 
is really the main question at issue. There isno language in the act of 1866 
which expressly repeals the act Of 185u, and, tf it is so repealed, it is only by 
implication. There is no doubt but thai. the first section, providing a com- 
pensation of $6,000 for each Congress and for its payment on the tirst day of 
each month while Congress was in session, at the rate of $3,000 per annum 
for the days on which the member was present at the session, and for the 
days upon which the member was absent on account of sickness, and the 
residue at the end of the session, is repealed. 

And in fact it is not claimed that any part of the act of 1856 pertaining to 

mpensation is still in force, except the sixth section, now known as sec- 

on 40, Revised Statutes. The question then is, has the sixth section, as 
Well as the rest of the act pertaining to compensation, been repealed by the 
act of 1866, or was it in force from and after the of thatact? The 
ruleof ae repeal ofstatutes, impitedly, by subsequent statutes, 
is well understood. It was heid in Milne vs. Huber (3 McLean, 212) and in 
the United States vs. Irwin (5 McLean, 178) that “a later statute repugnant 
to a former one on the same subject-matter, so that they can not stand to- 
gether, repeals it by implication.” 

And ngein in Dev vs. Fairbairn, reported in 3 Howard, 656, it was held, 
“that if the subsequent statute is not repugnant in allits provisions toa 
ee one, yet was clearly intended to prescribe the only rule, it repeals the 

s” . 

In Johnson's estate (38 Penusylvania Reports, 511) and Gwinner vs. Rail- 
road Company (55 Pennsylvania, 126) it was held— 

“That a su uent amrmative statute is a repeal by implication of a 

one madeconcerning thesame matter if it intrcduce a new rule upon 

e subject and be evidently intended as a substitute for the former law.” 

Com. v3. Crosscut Railway Company (53 Pennsylvania Reports, 62) it 

* That if two acts be inconsistent the latter must prevail.” 

the act of 1866 repugnant to that part ofthe act of 1856 known as the 
h section? This section declares it to be the— 

“Duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and the Secretary of the 

Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly payment of members, as 
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herein provided for, the amount of his compensation for each day thatsuch 
member shall be absent from the House or Senate, respectively, unless such 
Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as the reason for such ab 
sence the sickness of himself or of some member of his famfly.’ 
The language is specific, and is “to deduct from the monthly pay 
members as herein provided for,” clearly meaning that the dec 











to be made by the Sergeant-at-Arms from the monthly payments of mem 
bers as provided by the act of 1856. We look to the first section to see how 
the monthly payment of the member is prov i for, and we find that the 
member was to receive on the first day ofea nth during the session, 
compensation at the rate of 33,00) per annum Che nber was not paid 
by the year but by the session at the rate of 38,000; im on the first day 
Oo: 6ach month. Or, in other words, during the ses he first day of 
each month, he was to receive $250 provided he had been in attendance reg 
ularly each day during the previous month 

Remember that under the act of 1856 there was no provis yment 
for absent days while Congress was in session. And it was t the 


Sergeant-at-Arms to keep time upon the members and make 
forabsent days, unless the member assigned sickness as a reason 
absence. The Sergeant-at-Arms was todeduct from the monthly payn 
asin that act provided for; and the monthly payments in the act prov 
for being 8259 per month, he could only deduct for each absent day fr 
month of thirty days the sum of &.33, that being the amount of his compen 
sation for each day. 

Now, the act of 1808 declares that the compensation of each member shall 


be 85,000 per annum. Thereis no authority in the sixth section to deduct 
from the monthly payment of members as provided for in the act of 18535, but 
the authority of the sixth section is limited to deducting from the monthly 
payments of membersas provided forinthe act of 1856. Youcan not stretch 
the authority to deduct from the monthly payments of members beyond the 
limit expressly provided for in the act of 1858. 

And as the payment there provided for could not exceed #&8.33 per day in 
any month of thirty days, then if the sixth section is stil! im force, it would 


not authorize a deduction of more than $8.33 per day for absence 

At present our purpose is to confine ourselves strictly to the question 
whether the act of 1866-repealed the sixth section of the act of 1856 by impli 
cation. Is it repugnant to ths act of 1865? And tosay that the sixth section 
was intended by the Congress which —_ the act of 1898 to stand, and au 
thorize the deduction of $8.33 from a daily compensation amounting to 813.70 
is but stating a proposition which bears upon its face the best evidence of 
repugnance. 

Again, the act of 1856 was clearly intended, not only in the sixth section 
but in the first section, to insure the constant attendance of members npon 
the sessions of both Houses. The compensation was to be #6,000 for each 
Congress. It was not to be by the year or the month, but atthe rate of 8, 
000 per annum, and the member was really not awarded, or intended to be 
awarded, any compensation for the daysabsentfor any cause save sickness 
But the act of 1866 changes the whole plan of compensation and pnts the 
members upon a salary of $5,000 perannum. It makes no provision for de- 
duction on account of any absence whatever, and in our Judgment repeals 
the sixth section of the act of 1856 by implication as plainly and as clearly 
as it repeals the first section. 

The best evidence that this was the intention of Congress is the fact that 
for twenty-eight years the sixth section of the act of 1856 has been treated 
by every Congress and every Speaker as repealed, and no attempt has been 
made during all these years to enforce it, nor has any member observed its 
provisions. We are, therefore, forced to the conclusion that the sixth set 
tion of the act of 1856 was repealed by the act of 1865 by implication 

But it is claimed that by the enactment of the Revised Statutes on June 
22, 1874, the sixth section of the act of 1855 was reénacted and comtinued tn 
force, and we now proceed to con :iderthe second question involved 

In the appropriation bill approved March 3, 1873 (Statutes at Large, vol 
ume 17, page 486), the salary of members was increased to $7,500 per year 
On January 20, 1874 (Statutes at Large, volume 18, page4), Congress enacted 
as follows: 

“That so much oftheact of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘Anact making appro 
priations for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern 
ment for the year ending June 3), 1874,’ as provides for the increase of the 
compensation of public officers and employés, whether Member of Congress 
Delegates, or others, except the Prestdent cf the United States and the jus 
tices of the Supreme Court, >e, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the 
salaries, compensation, and allowances of all such persons, excep! as afore- 
said, shall be as fixed by the laws tn force at the time of the passage of said 
act.’’ 

This act not only repealed that part of the act of March 3, 1873, fixing the 
salary of members of Congress at $7,500 per year, but it enacts that the sala- 
ries, compensation, and allowances of members shall be as fixed by the laws 
in force at the time of the passageof said act on March 3, 1873 

In Bradshaw vs. United States (14 Court of Claims Report) it was held by 
Judge Richardson: . 

‘That the act of Junuary 20, 1874, repeuling the increase of salaries act and 
providing that the salaries, compensation, and al\owances of all such per 
sons shall be fixed by the laws in force it the time of the passage of said act 
was intended to restore salartes cf officers and employés to the same status 
of compensation that they previously occupied.” 

We turn now to that date, viz, March 3, 1873, and find, if our reasoning on 
our first proposition is correct, that at that time the act of 1866 was in force 
fixing the compensation of the members at 95,000 per annum and repealing 
the act of 1856, including the sixth section of that act. 

But it is claimed that section 40, Revised Statutes, was enacted with the 
enactment of the Revised Statute and is yet law. That would be true but 
for the saving clause in section 5601, Revised Statutes, which the committee 
seem to have overlooked in their report. ‘’hat section provides as follows 

“The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal any act of 
Congruss passed since the ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passed 
since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision. And so far as such acts vary from or conflict with any provision 
contained in said revision they are to haveeffect as subsequent statutes and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent th erewith.’’ 

Now, theact of January 20, 1874, repealing the act increasing salaries of mem- 
bers of Congress and other officers was passed after the Ist of December, 1873, 
and as that actexpressly reénacts the laws fixing the salaries and compen- 
sation of members in force on March 3, 1873, which was the act of 1866, fix- 
ing saiaries of members at 9,000 per year, the status is the same as if the 
act of 1866 was reénacted on January 20, 1874, by express words and under 
and by virtue of section 5601, Revised Statutes, the fortieth section of the 
Revised Statutes, which is the sixth section of the act of 1856, is not toaffect 
the act of 1866 reénacted by the act of January 20, 1874, because the act of 
January 20, 1874, was passed subsequent to December 1, 1873, the date when 
the Revised Statute went into effect. In Bradshaw vs. United States (l4 
Court of Claims Report, page 81), it is held— 

“The Revised Statutes were passed June 22, 1874, but embraced the st@t- 
utes in foree December 1, 1873 (Revised Statutes, section 5595). Betweén 
those dates Congress many acts repealing and altering previous stat- 
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utes which were incorporated into the revision. It is, no doubt, the correct 
construction that all such acts are to be taken as having, to that extent, 21- 
tered the Revised Statutes.” 

We therefore respectfully submit that the Sergeant-at-Arms has no legal 
authority to withhold from the members any portion of their salary on ac- 


count of absence. 
WILLIAM A. STONE. 
ROBERT A. CHILDS. 
THOMAS UPDEGRAFTF. 


And one by Mr. Ray, concurred in by Mr. BRODERICK, which 
is as follows: 


House Report No. 704, part 3, Fifty-third Congress, second session. 
SECTION 40 REVISED STATUTES. 


May 7, 1894.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. RAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, stbmitted the following 
(concurred in by Mr. BRODERICK) views: 

The question at issue is whether or not the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives may refuse to certify the full pay of a Representative in Con- 
gress monthiy at the rate of 8, per annum, and the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House may refuse to draw from the Treasury and pay over to the mem- 
ber his full monthly salary at such rate for the reason that such member 
has been absent from the House during the month one or more days and 
fails to assign as areason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some 
member of his family. 

It is an important question in many aspects, but the legal answer depends 
upon the determination of the question of the existence or nonexistence as 
a part of the statutes of the United States, of section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, or section 6 of the act of 1856. The repeal of section 6 of the act of 1856, 
iu our judgment, is the real and vitalinquiry. (See act of January 20, 1874.) 
Some have read section 40 from the book and looked through the acts of 
Congress enacted vege to the adoption of such Revised Statutes for 
a repeal thereof, and finding none have at once concluded that section 40 is 
in full force and effect. Others have traced the different statutes, examined 
the repeal sections of the Revised Statutes, and arrived at the conclusion 
that section 40, Revised Statutes, is repealed and of no force or effect. That 
this is the correct conclusion does not admit of serious doubt. 

The majority of the committee reported that such section is not repealed. 
Aminority report has been made by some members of the committee tak- 
ing the opposite view and arriving at a contrary conclusion. While con- 
= in the result arrived at by the minority,we can not approve or ac- 
cept all the reasoning by which that conclusion is reached, nor do we think 
that the determination that section 40, Revised Statutes, is repealed answers 
the question at issue. It must alsojbe shown that section 6, Laws 1856, is 
also inoperative or repealed, and therefore submit the following: 

The Constitution of the United States (section 6) provides that ‘‘the Sen- 
atorsand Representatives shall receive a compensation for their services, to 
be ascertained by law.” 

Tt is entirely unnecessary to refer to the statutes on the subject enacted 
prior to 1856, for in that year the act of August 16 repealed all prior statutes 
on the subject and provided as follows: 

‘*That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delemnse in 
Congress shall be $6,000 for each Co ss and mileage, as now provided by 
law, for two sessions only, to be paid in the manner oe to wit: On 
the first day of each regular session each Senator, Representative, and Dele- 
gate shall receivethis mileage for one session, and on the first day of each 
month thereafter during such session, compensation at the rate of 83,000 per 
annum during the continuance of such session, and at the end of such ses- 
sion he shall receive the residue of his salary due to him at such time at the 
rate aforesaid still unpaid; and at the begin: of the second regular ses- 
sion of the Congress each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall re- 
ceive his mileage for such second session, and monthly, during such session, 
compensation at the rate of $3,000 per annum till the 4th day of March ter- 
minating the Congress, and on that day each Senator, Representative, and 
aaa shall be entitled to receive any balance of the %6,000 not theretofore 
paid in the said monthly installments as above directed.”’ 

It will be observed that annual salary is not given, but his compensation 
is $6,000 for each Congress and mileage for two sessions only, to be paid in 
the following manner: 

1. On the first day of each regular session he is to receive his mileage for 


cne session. 
of each month thereafter, during such session, he is to 





2. On the first 
receive compensation atthe rate of $3,000 per annum during the continu- 
ance of such session. 

3, At the end of such session he shall receive the residue of his salary due 
to him at such time at the rate aforesaid still unpaid. 

4. At the beginning of the second regular session he is to receive his mile- 

e for such second session. 
. Monthly cue such session he is to receive compensation at the rate of 
mom per annum till the 4th day of March terminating the Congress. 
On the same day he is to receive any balance of the %,000 not before paid 
in an monthly installments. 

TSerefore he would be entitled to receive 8250 each month while Congress 
was in session, and at the end of a regular session he would receive a@ bal- 
ance made up of 8250 per month for ev: month subsequent to his taking 
fice and down to that time, deduc © monthly payments made while 
the Congress was in session. So of su uent ments he would receive 
#250 per month while Congress was in nm at the end of his term the 
balance of the 6,000 not before paid. 

Tn no sense is this an annual salary, but it is a compensation for the en- 
tire Congress, with independent provisions providing for the payment 
thereof in installments atacertain rate. Ce definite monthly payments 
are expressiy provided for; de inite as to amount and as to the periods during 
the Congress When payable. The improvidence of Senators and 
men was carefully guarded conten, and they were assured of a balance due 
at the end of the session and also at the end of their term of service. 

Section 6 of the same act provided as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, respecti , to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members as herein provided for theamountof his compensation for each 
day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, respec- 
tively, unless such Representative, Senator, or Del shall assign as the 
reason for such absence the sickness of himself or of some member of his 


This is a provision penal in itsnature and provides for deducting one day’s 
from the monthly ent of 8250 provided for by section | of the act 
each day's absence from the House not to have been caused by 
sickness. deductiow is to be made “from the monthly payments of 
members as herein provided for," that is, as provided for in the first section 
of the act of 1856. It could not be deducted from any of the other ts 
or sums accruing due to the member. This section (section 6) could not ap- 
ply to any other subsequent provision for compensation to Senators and 
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members of the House unless put in place of the provisions of section 1 of 
the act of 1856and by way of amendment. Even then the nee payments 
must be retained or new ones provided, else there could be nothing for sec- 
tion 6 to — upon. That section can only operate on monthly payments 
provided for. 

A statute, penal in its nature, is to be strictly construed and construed in 
favor of the one against whom it is to operate. The rule is concisely stated 
ensue tetlowing cases, 5 Wheat., 76; 2 Pet., 35; 14 Pet., 464; 6 Wall., 385, as 

“Penal laws are to be construed strictly in favor of the one against whom 
they are to operate."’ 

Of course, as stated vy tie courts, 

‘The intent of the legislative body is to be observed and not defeated by 
a oeces or overconstruction. (Same cases.)”’ 

ain: 

“Every statute derogatory of rights of property or taking away rights of 
a citizen is to be construed strictly.” 

Ai this in favor of the property owner and citizen, and against the one 
seeking to. enforce it. 

Section 1 of the act of 1856 created a property — in the compensation 
provided, and section 6 takes away acertain part of it for each day's absence 
not caused by sickness as before stated. In other words a Senator or Rep- 
resentative forfeitsa day’s pay for each day he is absent for any other cause. 

The Senator and Member is not paid by the day and his compensation is 
not so much per diem, but $5,000 for each Congress, and hence the provi- 
sions, section | and section 6,cannot beregarded as a law fixing the compen- 
sation at $6,000 per Congress for continued attendance and a lesser sum for 
a decreased attendance. 

December 23, 1857, the very next year, a joint resolution was passed amend- 
ing the act of August 16, 1856, and provides that on the first day of each ses- 
sion the Senator or Representative is to receive all his compensation from 
the beginning of his term to such date at the rate of $250 per month, and 
during the session compensation at the same rate. On the first day of the 
second session he was to receive all the compensation that accrued to him 
at same rate during the adjournment, and during the session compensation 
at the same rate. 

This repealed that part of the act of 1856 postponing payment to the end 
ofasession. With the above-cited legal principles in mind, we come to a 
ae proposition and take another stepin the investigation of the sub- 

ect. 

In the first session of the Thirty-ninth Congress (Laws 1866, chapter 296, 
section 17) it was enacted— 

‘That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress shall be $5,000 per annum, to be computed from the first day of the 
present Congress, and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile: * * * And provided further, That the pay of the Speaker shall be 
$8,000 per annum.” 

No provision is here made for monthly rates or payments, and the com- 
pensation is by the year and not Pr the session or Congress. This does not 
puroes to be an amendatory act, but it covers the whole subject embraced 
n section 1 of the act of 1856, and if we should put it in place of section 1 of 
that act and read it and section 6 together we should be unable to enforce 
section 6. There are no monthly payments for section 6 to operate upon. 

It would have been absolutely impossible for any court to have enforced 
section 6 of the act of 1855 (now found as section 40 of the Revised Statutes, 
United States) against a Representative or a Senator who received his sal- 
ary under this provision. The monthly payments referred to in section 6 of 
the act of 1856 are absolutely obliterated, and no longer could deductions be 
made from ‘‘the monthly payments herein grovenes for ’’ or anywhere pro- 
vided for, for no statute existed for amonthly payment. This assumes that 
the act of 1866 repealed section 1 of the act of 1856, and hence we proceed to 
demonstrate ey. that it did effect such repeal. 

e act of 1866 covered the whole subject embraced in section 1 of tne act of 
1856; it changed the compensation from $6,000 for each Congress ‘o $5,000 per 
annum, and as it fixed nu time of payment, this salary became due and pay- 
able at the end of each year. No monthly payments were provided for, and 
that those contained in the act of 1856 did not remain in force is demonstrated 
by Congressional enactment of the year 1867. 

March 29, 1867, the following joint resolution was approved: 

“That each Senator, Member of the House of Ser eeeeee and Dele- 
gate in Congress, after having taken and subscri the required oath, shall 
be entitled to receive his compensation at the end of each month at the rate 
now established by law, and an amount sufficient to pay their compensation 
and mileage to the Ist day of July next is hereby pytopeanted out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise . * (15 Stat. L., page 24). 

This was incorporated in the Revis tatutes as the statute in force at 
that time. (See Revised Statutes, section 39, marginal reference.) 

The very enactment of this statute demonstrates that Congress deemed 
section 1 of laws of 1856 wholly repealed by the act of 1866,and the act of 
March, 1867, is a legislative declaration to that effect. 

The oath required and a for in the above act of 1867 was prescribed 
in the act passed July 2, 1862 (oomer 128, volume 12, page 502) (see also Re 
vised Statutes, Title [X, section 1 312), and provided— 

nna an elected or appoin to any office of honor or profit either 
in the civil, military, or naval service, excepting the President and the per- 
sons embraced by the section following (which related to persons disqual- 
ified by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution and those not able on 
account of participation in the rebellion to take the oath prescribed in sec- 
tion 1 of the act of 1862) shall, before entering upon the duties of such office 
and before be: entitled to any part of the salary or other emolument 
thereof, take and subscribe the following oath:”’ 

Then follows the oath of ~~ Qa and of office. 

Then follows the provision tha 

“The oath of office required by either of the two preceding sections m 
be taken before any officer whois authorized either by the laws of the Uni 
States or = local municipal law to administer oaths in the State, Ter- 
ag or trict where such oath may be administered.” 

na— 


“The oath of office taken by any person pursuant to the requirements of 
section 1756 or of section 1 shall be delivered in by him to be preserved 
an the files of the House of Congress, Department, or court to which the 
office —— to which the oath is made may appertain. (R. S., secs. 1758 
-_ os won) Laws, 1861, chap. 64, sec. 2, vol. 12, p. 326; Laws, 1862, chap, 128, 
vel. . Y 

These acts provided for monthly payments of one-twelfth of $5,000, able 
on the 4th of each month, and are not made a7 of the act of 1856, nor 
were they enacted as amendments to any part of that act. 

For nearly a year, therefore, there was no provision for monthly pay- 
ments, and oe a of Laws of 1856 (now section 40, Revised Statutes) was 

ve at leas 
oes lof the a act of 1856 was repealed by the act of 1866 ig 
also shown e following decisions: 

* as of a statute by implication is not favored by the courts. 


Amendmen 
(Cope vs. Cope, 137 U. S., 682.) 


os 
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As before said, the act of 1866 does uot purport to amend section 1 of the 
act of 1856, and it will not be implied that the one amended the other, as it 
would be impossible to unite the two. 

Again— 

“A later act operates as a repeal of a former when it ray a ars that 
it was intended as asubstituteforit. (Chicago, etc., R, R. Co. vs. The United 
States, 127 U. S., 406.) 

“Express words of repeal are not necessary. 


(Tracey vs. Tuffley, 134 U.S., 

206. ) 
“If the later statute is | intended as a substitute it repeals the 

former. (Red Rock vs. Henry, 106 U. S., 596.) 

“One statute is repugnant to another when they relate to the same subject 

and are enacted for the same purpose. (Sutherland on Statutory Construc- 

tion, 181.) 

“Affirmative words may and often do imply a negative, not only of what 
is not affirmed, but of what has been previously affirmed, and as strongly 
as ifexpressed. (/d., pages 183, 184.) 

“ An affirmative enactment of a new rule implies a negative of whatever 
is not included or is different, etc. (Id., page 154.) 

** The last act fixing the salary of a public officer willrepeal an earlier one 
—s a different salary. (Pierpont vs. Crouch, 10 Cal., 315.)” 

io 

“A new statute which affirmatively grants a larger jurisdiction or power 
or right repealsany a statute by which a power, jurisdiction, or rightless 
ample or absolute had been granted. (Sutherland St. Construction, 195. 
See also 9 Daly, N. Y.,192; 2 Ellis & B., 188; 66 Wis., 167; 10 Ind., 286; 20 N. J. 
Eq. 360; 19 Ohio St., 320: 10 Minn., 23.)”’ 

fter the statutes of 1866 and 1867, above cited, followed the act of 1873 
(chapter 226, volume 17, page 486) fixing such salaries at 87,500 per year, and 
providing for monthly payments. Said act is as follows: 

‘‘And Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, including 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegatesin the Forty-second Congress hold- 
ing such office at the passage of this act, and whose claim to a seat has not 
been pavers decided, shall receive $7,500 per annum each, and this shall 
be in lieu of all pay and allowance, except actual individual traveling ex- 

nses from their homes to the seat of Government and return by the most 

irect route of usual travel, once for each session of the House to which such 
Senator. Member, or Delegate belongs, to be certified to under his hand to 
the disbursing officer and filed as a voucher.” 

The same act (17 Stat. L., page 488) also provides: 

“And hereafter Representatives and Delegates-elect to Congress whose 
credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Represetitatives, in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1863, may receive their compensation monthly 
from the beginning of their term until the beginning of the first session of 
each Congress, upon a certificate in the form now in use to be Dn pen by the 
Clerk of the House, which certificate shall have the same force and effect as is 
given to the certificate of the Speaker under existing laws.” 

This was incorporated intothe Revised Statutes of the United States. (See 
R. S., 1878, page 6.) 

Into the same revision was incorporated the substance of section 6 of the 
laws of 1856, providing for the deduction, eliminating the words “herein 
provided for,” and making many other important changes to which atten- 
tion will be called later on, and also a provision, section 30, Revised Stat- 
utes, Bg stdin 5 for monthly payments. If the matter rested here, or if the 
act of January 20, 1874, operated to amend section 35 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, there would be no doubt that section 40, Revised Statutes (section 6, 
Laws of 1856), isin force. But January 20, 1874 (chapter 11, volume 18, page 
4), Congress passed an act which fixed the salaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at $5,000, by restoring or reinstating the law of 1866, andin the 
meantime monthly payments had been provided for as stated. That act 
was as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
—s. for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
or the year ending June 30, 1874,’ as provides for the increase of the com- 
—— of public officers and employés, whether Members of Congress, 

legates, or others, except the President of the United States and the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the sal- 
aries, compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as aforesaid, 
shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of said act.”’ 

Then follows a provision in no way affecting the question. 

The “repeal ovisions’”’ of the vised Statutes United States, Title 
LXXIV, page 1085, provide as follows: 

“SEo, . The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the 
United States, general and permanent in their nature, in force on the Ist 
ae 3 of December, 1873, as revised and consolidated by commissioners ap- 
pointed under an act of Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited 
as the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Sc. 5596. All acts of Congress passed prior to said ist day of December, 
1873, any portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are 
hereby repealed and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu 
thereof; all parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been 
repealed or superseded by subsequent acts or not being general and perma- 
nent in their nature: Provided, That the incorporation into said revision 
of any general and a ee taken from an act making appro- 
priations or from an act cont ng other provisions of a private, Toes ,or 
temporary character, shall not repeal or in any way affect any appropria- 
tion or any provision of a private, local, or temporary character contained 
inany of said acts, but the same shall remain in force; andall acts of Con- 

‘eSS prior to said last-named day, no part of which are embraced 

said revision, shall not be affected or ch by its enactment.” 

No part of the act of 1866 was embraced in the revision, and hence stood 

aled and not affected thereby by virtue of the last clause of this sec- 
= > as the act of 1873 was repealed before the Revised Statutes took 
effec 

“*Sxc. 5601. Theenactmentof the said revision is not to affect or repeal any 
act of Co: passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passed 
since that date are to have fulleffect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision, and so far as such acts from, or conflict with any provision 
contained in said revision, they are have effect as subsequent statutes, 
and as re’ — any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

As section above quoted expressly repeals section 6, laws 1856 (incor- 
on ne in the Revised Statutes as section 40), section 40 of the Revised 

tatutes (providing for these deductions of salary) must be regarded as a 
new enactment taking effect, if at all, with such statutes, and only has the 
force it would have had it not before existed. As seen section 6 had no ap- 
aie to the act of 1866, fixing salaries at 85,000 per annum at the time of 

ts enactment, but remained on the sta.ute book as law until January 20, 
1874. Whether o tive or inoperative it is not material to uire, as we 
ae concede it had not been repealed before the enactment of January 20, 


“The Revised Statutes of the United States must be accepted as the law 
on the subjects they embrace as it existed December 1, 1 When their 
meaning is plain the court can not recur to original statutes to see if errors 
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were committed in revising them (United States vs. Bowen, 100 U. S., 508; 
Arthur vs. Dodge, 101 U. S., 34); but may doso to construe doubtful language 
in the revision (Cambria Iron Company ts. Ashburn, 118 U. S., 54; 
States vs. Leacher, 134 U. S., 624; Dwight vs. Merritt, 140 U. S., 213). 
By section 5601, above quoted, the act of January 20, 1874 (in effect restor- 
ing and reénacting the act of 1866 and fixing salaries at 85,000), is not re 


Lited 


pealed, although passed before the enactment of the Revised Statutes, and 
section 5601 expressiy declares that such acts (1874 and 1886) are to have fall 
effect as if passed after the enactment of the revision. and “so far as such 
acts (the acts of 1874 and 1866) vary from or conflict with any provision cou 


tained in said revision, they are to have effect as subsequent statutes, and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

The act of 1874 restoring the law of 1866 providing for a salary of %,000 per 
annum, and by subsequent enactment made payable monthly withon 
duction, clearly varies from and is inconsistent with section 4 
Statutes, which is a provision penal in its nature and operation ar 
strictly construed against the United States. Section 40 is not o nop 
erative, but expressly repealed by section 5601 of the Revised Statut snd 
was repealed by the act of 1874 itgelf. (See cases before cited on the s t 
of repeal.) 





The fact that this provision has rested in “innocuous desuetude" for over 
a quarter of a century does not necessarily argue that such section is re 
pealed, but shows conclusively that all Congresses and officers of such Con 


gresses have so regarded it and so construed it sinc® the enactment of the 
Revised Statutes, a period of at least twenty years, during which time nine 
Congresses have lived, acted, and died, and their officers, chargea with the 
execution of these laws, have treated this provision as repealed, thereby so 
construing it. 


It is not true for a moment that the nonenforcement of a statute by those 
charged with its execution is any evidence of the intention or purpose of 
the legislators who made the laws found in the statute book. Their inten- 
tion must be found in the law itself and from surrounding circumstances 


existing at the time of the enactment of the law in question. Prior lecisla- 
tion on the same subject may also be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the question, but the declarations of the legislators themselves made in 
debate at the time of the enactment in question can not be considered by 
the courts in determining the intent of the body. (U.S. vs. U. P. R. R., o1 
U. S., 72; Aldridge vs. Williams, 3 How., 9; District of Columbia vs. W. Mar- 
ket Co., 108 U. S., 243.) 

But, on the other hand, the nonenforcement of the law in question by the 
officers and Department charged by law with its execution and enforcement 
is strong evidence on the subject of its proper construction (and the ques 
tion whether a statute is repealed or not is one of construction), hence the 
fact that every Congress since 1574 and the officers of all such Congresses 
charged with its execution have treated this provision in question (section 
40, Revised Statutes United States) as repealed is strong evidence that it is 
repealed. 

he law on this subject applicable here is clearly stated in the following 
decisions of the United States courts from which the following quotations 
are made: 

‘The contemporaneous construction of a statute by the Executive De- 
partment charged withits execution is entitled to great weight, and ought 
not to be overturned unless clearly erroneous. (U.S. vrs. Philbrick, 120 U.S.; 
52; U. S. vs. Johnson, 124 U. S., 236; Robertson vs. Bradbury, 132 U. S., 491).”’ 

This is equally true when Congress and its officers are construing their 
own laws. 

‘*Long uninterrupted practice under a statute is good evidence of Its con- 
struction. (McKeen vs. Delancy, 5 Cranch, 22.) 

It has been held that a statute may be repealed by adverse custom or long 
nonuser; (Hill vs. Smith, Morris, 70; O'Hanlon vs. Meyers, 10 Rich. L., 128; 
Watson vs. Blaylock, 2 Mills (S. C.), 351; Canady vs. George, 6 Rich. Eq., 103) 

But the obsoleteness of the nonused statute must bein some way recog- 
nized in subsequent legislation. Popular disregard of a statute or custom 
opposed to it will not repealit. (Kitchen vs. Smith, 101 Pa. St., 452; Homer 
vs. Commonwealth, 106 Pa. St., 221; Sutherland on Stat. Const., 178 and note.) 

When question of the existence of a statute arises the court may resort to 
any information which conveys a satisfactory answer. (Gardner vs. The 
Collector, 6 Wall., 479.) 

It follows that the act of January 20, 1874 (giving it the force and effect 
which the Revised Statutes, section 5601, says it shall have), repealed sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes. No one will contend that a law giving a 
Senator and Representative in Congress a salary of %,000 per annum each, 
and payable monthly, does not vary from one giving a salary of $7,500 per 
annum witha penal provision for a deduction therefrom in case of absence. 

The act of January 20, 1874, repealed section 35 of the Revised Statutes in- 
corporated therein with section 40, both of which go and must be construed 
together (otherwise the salaries of Senators and Members of Congress are 
$7,500 per annum now) and the repeal of the one necessarily repealed the 
other. 

Again, as the Revised Statutes themselves repeal section 6 of the act of 
1856 which was on the statute book until January 20, 1871, at least as a law 
(whether operative or not) and the act of 1874 declares that “ the salaries, 
compensation, and allowances "’ of all said persons (including Senators and 
Representatives), except as aforesaid, shall be as fixed by the laws in force 
at the time of the passage of said act, to wit, the act of 1873, the salary of 
1866 is restored (95,000 per annum, payable monthly), but section 6 laws 
1856, a penal provision providing for a deduction in case of absence, conced- 
ing it to have been in force at that time, 1866, and down to 1873, is not re- 
stored or given any life as to that period and, suchsection is to be treated as 
though it had never been. 

The repeal of the provision for a deduction (in force from 1866 to 1873) by 
the Revised Statutes and a restoration by the same law of the compensation 
as it was in 1866-1873, would not restore the penal provision providing fora 
deduction of salary in case of absence. 

From whateverdirection youapproach thequestion, after acareful analysis 
of the various statutes and a direct application of the law thereto, we are 
led to the inevitable conclusion that section 40, Revised Statutes, is repealed. 

The revision is a substitute; it displaces and repeals the former law as it 
stood relating to the subjects within its purview. Whatever of the old law 
is restated in the revision is continued in operation as it may operate in the 
connection in which it is reénacted. (Sutherland, page 207.) 

Section 6, laws 1855, with many changes as to its wording and effect, was 
codified in the Revised Statutes in connection with the “salary-grab”’ act 
of 1873, and to it it related and with that it was to operate. But before the 
Revised Statutes took effect the act of 1873 was repealed, so that section 40 
could not operate in the connection in which it was reénacted. The act of 
1874 is an independent statute covering the whole subject and a substitute 
for those provisions of the Revised Statutes, and henee repeals them 

The provisions in the Revised Statutes, sections 35 and 40, taken from and 
being only a codification of the acts of 1873 and 1856, never took effect as a 
— of those statutes or at all, being entirely superseded by the act of 1874 

eclared to be a subsequent enactment by section 5601, Revised Statutes, as 
it was passed after December 1, 1873, and before the Revised Statutes were 
enacted or took effect, and such section of the Revised Statutes (section 5601) 
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expressly declares that such act (1874) shall repeal, not amend, the provi- 
sions of the acts of 1873 and 1656 incorporated therein. 
While section 5595 of the Revised Statutes declares that “ the fo ing 
seventy-three Litles embrace the statutes of the United States general an 
manent in their nature in force on the Ist day of December, 1873,” etc., 


tis not anywhere enacted that any part of such Revised Statutes repealed 

before their enactment or going into effect shall become operative or have 
any force or eflect whatever. 

Therefore sections 3 and 49 of the Revised Statutes never took effect or 


had any force or vitality whatever. The revisers found, or supposed they 
found, both such provisions in the statutes in force December 1, 1873, but 
while revision was going on Congress was also legisla , and the revisers 
did not incorporate any of this new Congressional work into the revision, 
but did enact that it should have full force and effect as subsequent legisla- 
tion—that is, legislation subsequent to the revision—and repeal oe 
in the revision varying from or inconsistent with such new legislation, an 
so adopted the act of 1874, which restored the law of 1866 with the provision, 
penal in its nature and operation, providing for a deduction for absences, 
absolutely eliminated from the law as it stood from 1866 to 1873. Section 
6506 of the Revised Statutes capreeny repealed section 6, laws of 1856. Keep 
in mind the fact that the act of 1866 was not repealed by the Revised Stat- 
utes, only by the act of 1873 (salary-grab act), and that the act of January 20, 
1874, repealing the act of 1873 restored theact of 1866, of which section 6, laws 
of 1856, wae no part. 

The conclusion is that section 40 of the Revised Statutes is not only re- 
pealed, but that it never had any aoe. force or vitality whatever. Being 
penal in its operation the construction of all legislation on the subject is 
against its restoration in the original wordi of section 6, act of 1856, of 
which section 40 is a compilation (but eularget and extended), as a part of 
the laws of 1866. 

In conclusion it should be said that the re of section 40, Revised Stat- 
utes, above referred to, is demonstrated by the act of Congress passed Octo- 
ber 1, 1890 (volume 26, Statutes at Large, page 645), entitled “Anact d 
certain duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives, and 
for other popes” I will net quote the act, but simply say that, while the 
act provides for the drawing from the Treasury of the moneys due to Repre- 
sentatives by this officer, and also for the disbursement of same by him, 
there is no® the slightest authority for his making any deduction or retain- 
ing any portion of such salaries. 

Had he possessed any power to detain or deduct any portion of the #5,000 
given to members by law as salary before drawing their compensation from 
the Uroasury, or to make a deduction afterwards, it can not be doubted that 
the important duty of keeping track of the absences of Representatives and 
of making deductions therefor would have been enumerated or at least re- 
ferred to as among the duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

It is a general enactment and covers the whole subject of the duty of this 
officer in drawing and disbursing the compensation of Representatives in 
Congress, and prescribes a new statutory rule on the subject, and sorepeals 
all former enactments on the same subject, if any, and is a legislative rec- 
ognition of the repeal or nonexistence of section f the Revised Statutes 
and of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

This statute brings 7 Poe under consideration directly within 
the cases hereinbefore cited, holding that a statute may be repealed by ad- 
verse custom or long nonuser, provided the obsoleteness of the nonused 
stacute is in some way recogni by legislation. 

Here we have two statutes on the same subject passed at different times, 
viz, the act of January 20,1874, but declared to be —— to the pro- 
visions contained in the revision, and the revision itseif. tions 35 and 40 
go together, as together they determine how much compensation a Senator 
and a Representative in Congress shall each receive, and that matter can 
not be determined unless we read and construe both together. 

This, then, is enactment No. 1, the earlier, as to how much a Representa- 
tive shall receive. Enactment No. 2, the later, or the act of 1874, provides 
that a Representative shall receive 85,000 annually. (See act of 1806.) This 
act of 1874 excludes, or at least does not include, any provision for a deduc- 
tion, and ib is plain that it is intended to cover whole subject of com- 
pensation. We have seen that the acts of 1866 and 1867 never became a part 
of or connected with section 6, laws of 1856. 

Now apply the rule of construction: 

“So when there are two statutes on the same subject passed at different 
dates—and it is plain from the framework and substance of the last that it 
was intended to cover the whole subject, and to be a complete and perfect 
system or provision in itself—the last must be held to be a legislative declar- 
ation that whatever is embraced in it shall prevail and whatever is excluded 
is discarded and repealed. (Bracken —, 39 N. J. Eq., 169; Murdock os. 
Memphis, 20 Wall, 617; Heckman vs. kney, 81 N. Y., 211; Johnston’s Es- 
tate, 33 Pa. St., 511; Herron vs. Carson, 26 W. Va., 62; Rhoades vs. H. Build- 
ing Ass'n, 8 Pa., St., 180; Cahill os. Citizens’ M. B. Asso., 61 Ala., 232.) 

“Tf two statutes be inconsistent and both can not have full force ana ef- 
fect, the former must be deemed to be repealed by implication. (Jn re, 
Washington street, etc., 115 N. Y., 44%.) 

“A later statute covering thesame subject and embracing new provisions 
operates to repeal the prior act even if the two are not in ress terms re- 

ugnant. “so vs, Gold and Stock Tel. Co., 98 N. Y., 67; P. eve. Jachne, 


03 N. Y.. 

“The passage of a new statute to su 6 and take the place of an old 
one repeals all the provisions of the law not found in the new one which 
are not expressly saved. (State vs. B. and P. Order of Elks., 69 Miss., 895.)”’ 

‘Thus far the argument has on the assumption that the act of 
1874 did not give any life or v aia to section 6of the act 1856, or in any way 
revive it so as to permit it tos upon the statute book as an existing stat- 
ute, whether operative or not. 

It will now be assumed that the act of 1874 did restore as a living section 
of the statutory law, section 6, of the laws of 1856. 

che act of JUSTE AA 1 proviaateat 
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ductions from monthly payments of members as herein provided for (the 
act of 1856), while section 40 is absolute and mandatory that deduction shall 
be made from the monthly payments of members whenever and wherever 
provided for. 

it will be readily seen that even if the act of January 20, 1874, did restore 
all the law on the statute book relating to the compensation of members ex- 
isting at the time of the enactment of 1873, above referred to, including sec- 
tion 6 of the Laws of 1856, it did not keep alive section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes in words or substance, or legaleffect. Itrestored the law as it was from 
1856 to 1873, not as it would have been with section 40 in force. The act of 
1874 simply restored section 6 of the law of 1856 as an independent provision 
in one act of Congress, and the entire act of 1866 as another and an entirely 
independent act (not an amendment of the act of 1856, as we haveseen), and 
hence section 40, Revised Statutes, is absolutely repealed in any event and 
under any theory and construction, and section 6 of the act of 1856,if not re- 
pealed, stanis as the only law now in existence on the subject of deduction 
of pay for absences. 

e@ are then remitted to the proposition before stated, that section 6 of- 
the act of 1856, providing for a deduction from a monthly payment therein 
—— for, could not operate upon a monthly payment of a different sum 

rom an entirely different compensation and provided for by another and 
an entirely different act of Congress and to which section 6 did not and does 
not refer, and which it does not purport to amend. 

If section 6 was restored to the statute book (which we deny) itis inopera- 
tive; and, secondly, it has been repealed by nonuse for twenty-eight years 
and the universal construction given by the officers of Congress and the De- 
partment of the Government charged with its execution, and such repeal is 
recognized by the act of 1890 above referred to. Our position must not be 
misapprehended. Section 40, Revised Statutes, and section 6 of the act of 
1856 are both expressly repealed and there is no law whatever providing for 
a deduction of pay for absences. 

GEO. W. RAY 


CASE BRODERICK. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand that the Chair desires to take 
this question of order under advisement. I will be glad if we 
= ave an agreement upon closing debate on the question of 
order. 

Mr. REED. If the Chairman desires to take it under advise- 
ment I want to make a suggestion or two. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iwill yield tothe gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. REED. If I may have a minute or two, —e it will 
save time. I want to suggest to the Chair that this is a matter 
that concerns members of the committes particularly, and we 
ought to havean opportunity to pass upon it not weighted by any 
peculiar circumstances. That is, if the Chair is to pass upon 
this question, and itshould take the usual course of appeal, many 

ntlemen would be more or less embarrassed, from an unwil- 
Sonam to interfere with the decisionof presiding officers, which 
is always, of course, a serious matter. 

In questions where the right of the House and the rights of 
members are specially concerned, it has been the immemorial 
custom of this House tor the matter to be referred by the pre- 
siding officer to the Chamber itself. I will suggest that that is 
the proper and appropriate course in this case; that members 
ought to be allowed to pass upon questionsso important to them- 
selves, and that they ought to be allowed to pass upon it with- 
out any let or hindrance on the part of anyone. That course 
hfs been pursued heretofore, and I think it is very decidedly a 
suitable opportunity to pursue it again. 

Now, as to the main question I wantto saya single word. This 
is a proposition declaratory of the law. the Chair should de- 
cide that it was a case where it was derogatory of existing law, 
the Chair would undertake to decide the very question which 
the committee has to pass upon; and he ought not todoit. If 
the Chair decides that this is a repeal or a change of law, that 
is the very question which the House is called upon to pass upon 
the merits. The Chair might believe that anamendment is en- 
tirely unconstitutional, and yet the Chair would always say that 
is for the House to pass roses So that the very question is 
whether it is contrary to existing law; and that is for the body 
to pass upon, and not for the Chair. I submit these consider- 
ations to the Chair in this particular case as-being suitable and 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. KERY. Lask unanimous consent that debate upon 
the point of order be limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We want more time than that. 

Mr. CRAIN. A liamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAIN. Can not the Chair determine that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of debate on a point of order 
is within the province of the Chair. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Then I ask that the debate upon the point 
of order be limited to twenty-five minutes? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I object to that, after an hour and a 

uarter has been consumed by a member on that side in discuss- 

the merits of the proposition. 
r. DOCKERY. There are only four things involved in this 
point of order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I donot think gentlemen ought to discuss 
the merits of the question in advance of the decision of the Chair, 
This is the tion. If itis inorder it must first be germane, 
and then it must redves expenditures by reducing the number 
or salary and compensation of officers. [Cries of “‘ Oh, no!”] 
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Mr. REED. The point is, that it is not in order because it is | 
contrary to law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It must be in order under clause 2 of Rule | 
XXI, and I will not undertake to speak upon the question as to | 
whether it is in order. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The point [ am trying to make is that 
the gentleman from Missouri, after hiscolleague has made a 
speech of an hour long, is now asking to limit debate. 

Mr. REED. I suppose it isa matter for the Chair to deter- 
mine. 

Mr. DOCKERY. How long does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. REED. Itis a question for the Chair to determine. The 
entleman wants to know how much instruction the Chair needs. 
Laughter. | 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
limited to one hour. 

Mr. REED. [I object. 
the Chair. 

Mr.COBBof Alabama. Is it proper tolimit debate upon a ques- 
tion of order? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But suppose the Chair says I will 
hear debate until I am satisfied, and when I am satisfied, I will 
close it? 

Mr. REED. It is entirely in the control of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of debate on a point of or- 
der is entirely in the discretion of the Chair; but, at the same 
time, if the committee see fit to limit the time in which they 
would enlighten the Chair, the Chair would not object to it. 
[Laughter. | 

Vhat is the request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DOCKERY. [ask unanimous consent that debate on the 
point of order be limited to one hour. 

Mr. REED. That I object to. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Objectionismade. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

Mr. BOATNER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CULSERSON}. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the Chair 
that when this matter was discussed before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee | was necessarily absent from the House and therefore 
did not participate in the investigation or discussion. I have, 
however, given the matter some attention, and I believe that 
Section 40 of the Revised Statutes is in force, and in support of 
that belief I submit these considerations: In 1856 Congress 
passed an act of which this section in the Revised Statutes was 
the sixth section. Nobody doubts that Congress had the right 
to adopt that provision of law and to enforce it. In 1855 the 
law was changed so that instead of a monthly paymentof salary 
it was made payable by the year. 

It is therefore assumed that section 40 was repealed by impli- 
cation by theact of 1866, because, that act fixing the annual salary 
for a member of Congress, it became impossible for the Ser 
geant-at-Arms to execute that provision of the act of 1856 and 
therefore it fell. In 1867 Congress passed another act upon this 
subject and made the salary payable monthly. Now, itis as- 
sumed that section 40 of the Revised Statutes did not apply to 
that act on the ground that it had been previously repealed by 
implication by the act of 1866. For the purposes of this argu- 
ment that may be conceded. But the real question and the only 

uestion here is this. In 1873 Congress passed another act upon 
this subject raising the salary of a member of Congress to $7,500 
@ year, payable monthly. 

In 1874, in January, Congress repealed that act. It will be 
remembered that the Revised Statutes were adopted on the 224 
day of June, 1874, and that the act repealing the “ salary-grab” 
act,as itwas called, was passed on the 20th day of January, 1874, 
some months before the Revised Statutes were adopted. Now, 
the question is this: In 1874 Congress _— an act repealing 
the act of 1873, and the act which theythen passed made the sal- 
aries payable by the month, as they had been under the act of 
1856. A few months later Congress adopted the Revised Stat- 
utes. Now, if this section of the act ef 1856 or section 40 of the 
Revised Statutes is not repugnant to the act of 1874, passed a 
few months previously, then it is the law of the land to-day. 

Is it repugnant? By section 5601, Revised Statutes, the Con- 
gress provided, when they adopted the Revised Statutes, that 
any act passed since a certain date in 1873 prior to the adoption 
of this revised code, if it were inconsistent with any provisions in 
the revised code, should not be considered as repealed, but 
should be enforced. The actof 1874 provided thatthe act of 1866 

be restored as to the amount of the salary, and that the 
salary should be paid by the month. 
Mr. BOATN 





I make a point of order. 
A point of order is already pending. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate be 


It is subject to the determination of 
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the fact that the act of the 20th of January, 1874, repealing the 
‘‘salary-grab” law contained no provision directing monthly 
payments, but merely provided that the salary should be paid 
according to the laws in force at the date of the act of 1873 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that, and that is in sub- 
stance what I have said, that the act of i874, which 
the antecedent act of 1873, wiped that statute out o! 
and provided that the salary should be paid 
act of 1866. Now, the question is—and that 
controversy—whether this section of the hk h 
is the last legislative declaration of the will of Co yn this 
subject, is in conflict with the act of 1874. If itis so, w is it 
The act of 1874 restored the act of 1866. The act l 
quired a monthiy payment. Therefore it could be execut 
the Sergeant-at-Arms; the House could 

Now, if this section does not affect that act eit i 
stance, in form, or in execution, how can it be maintained that 
it is inconsistent with it and has therefore been re} i: 
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has not been repealed, but standing side by side with th 
1874, not being inconsistent with it, being wholly consistent wit 
it, entirely susceptible of execution, that section of the Revis 


Statutes is now in foree. I believe, however, it should never 
have been adopted and ought to be repealed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word as to the point of order. The 
amendment which my friend from lowa suggests here is a 
double-edged proposition. He proposes that this House shall 
declare that this law is not in force. Suppose we adopt that 
declaration, does that make it so? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What about the resolution of your com- 
mittee—does that make it so? 

Mr. CULBERSON. By no means. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then what is it here for? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Gentlemen will certainly do me the jus- 
tice to believe that it was not necessary to ask that question 
of me. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman, before 
he proceeds further, whether he has considered the effect of 
the law of 1890? Of course the gentleman remembers the very 


important statute of 1890 covering this whole subject, which 
contained a repealing clause at its close. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes,sir. I understand the act of 1890 
simply to change the official position of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
from that which he occupied before; providing that he should 
pay the salaries of Members of Congress in a certain way pro- 
vided by the law. I do not think that is inconsistent with 


this section of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Thatlaw,the gentleman will permit me to 
say, absolutely changed the entire system of payment of mem- 
bers. It eliminated the Sergeant-at-Arms as a paymaster from 
any connection with the House of Representatives, and made 
him what he never had been before, a disbursing officer of 
Treasury of the United States. It absolutely, as! read the! 
not being a lawyer of course I may be mistaken 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman does himself injustice 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That provision of law seems to me abso 
lutely to eliminate the connection of the Speaker of the House 
with the payment of the salary of members in every way. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to go inté 
that branch of the subject. I might agree with the gentleman 
from Maine—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But the point to which I wanted to call the 
attention of my friend from Texas was this, that after making 
these changes—after providing substantially for a change of the 
whole method of payment—there was the repealing clause which 
wiped out all prior acts inconsistent with the enactment t! 


he 


4 
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en 
dopted. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am obliged to the gentleman for his 
suggestions. But, Mr. Chairman, I did not propose to go into 


that branch of the subject. I desire, however, to say that I am 
not disposed to — the construction placed upon the act of 
1890 by the gentleman from Maine, so far as affects the distribu- 
tion of this fund when it is once received into the hands of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. But, sir, there is nothing in the act of 1899 
inconsistent with section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It provides a different method of drawing 
the money from the Treasury. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But section 40 has nothing to do with 
drawing the money. Section 40 provides that whenever a mem- 
ber of Congress is absent from his post and does not assign as a 
reason therefor the cause prescribed in the statute there shall 
be a deduction from his monthly pay proportionate to the time 
of his absence. That is all there isin it. Now, under the act 
of 1890 the Sergeant-at-Arms gets the money by filing a requi- 
sition with the Secretary of the Treasury. It is covered by his 


bond—— 
Let me call the gentleman’s attention to Mr. GROSVENOR. While the gentleman iz va this point—— 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I hope the gentlemanwillpardonme. [ 
believe I am trespassing on the time of other gentlemen. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. This is a very interesting matter; and I 
would like to ask the gentleman’s attention to a section of the 
statute of 1890 which, as it is very brief, I will read: 


That the moneys which have been, and may be appropriated for the com- 
pensation and mileage of Members and Delegates shall be paid at the Treas- 
ury on requisitions drawn by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 


sentatives—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Paid to whom? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The statute states that; I have not got 
through with the reading— 
and shall be kept, disbursed and accounted for by him according to law; 
and he shall be a disbursing officer; but he shall not be entitled to any com- 
pensation, etc 

Now, what is there in that statute that places the Speaker of 
this House, any more than a page of this House, in a position to 
demand of me a certificate of my presence, or that authorizes 
him to intervene between me and the disbursing officer of the 
Treasury who has drawn my money? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Lapprehend that the best answer I can 
make to that suggestion now is that the law provides this money 
shall be paid over in that manner to the Sergeant-at-Arms; 
and section 40 provides that he shall make a deduction from the 
salary of each member in proportion to the time lost by him, 
unless the absence be on account of sickness of himself or his 
family. One of the ways to ascertain the extent of a member’s 
absence is that which has been adopted—to require from him 
this certificate. It might be done in some other way as I think. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my own opinion is that this statute ought 
to be repealed. 1 do not think it ought to remain on the statute 
book. But while it is there, I think it ought to be respected 
and enforced; and I believe the Speaker of the House has 
adopted the proper method to enforce it. 

Now, a word as tothe pending proposition. The effect of that 

roposition, as T understand, is that we shall here declare inour 
egislative capacity that a certain section of the Revised Stat- 
utes is not law. Suppose that we so declare. Does our declara- 
tion make it cease to be the law, if it was the law before? 

But concede that it does—concede that the House and the 
Senate and President, constituting the lawmaking department 
of the Government, concur in a declaration that a particular 
provision is not the law; then the effect is to repeal the law, if 
it was previously in existence. And therefore the point of or- 
der is a good one and ought to be sustained. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOATNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. REILLY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
a question. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will yield a moment. 

Mr. REILLY. Aside from the provision adopting the Revised 
Statutes and continuing in force all acts hot inconsistent there- 
with, will the gentleman from Texas give us his opinion whether 
the act of 1866 did repeal the act of 1856? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I believe that the act of 1856 was incon- 
sistent with the act of 1866, and was consequently repealed to 
that extent or made inoperative. 

Mr. REILLY. Then, if it were not for the provision in the 
Revised Statutes that all acts not consistent therewith should 
continue in force, your opinion is that the act of 1866, relating 
to compensation of members of Congress, would operate asa re- 
peal of the act of 1856? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am inclined to think it would be by 
implication, or at least made inoperative. 

Mr. BOATNER,. Mr. Chairman, I confess thatI differ with 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, who has just taken his 
seat, on s legal question with the utmost diffidence, and I take 
the floor to assert an opinion contrary to his only under the 
strongest conviction of the correctness of the views I entertain. 
In my judgment, when my distinguished friend admits, as he 
has just admitted, that the act of 1866 aoe the preceding 
act of 1856, I think he gives away the whole case. Because un- 
doubtedly the act of 1866, with the act which followed it in 1867, 
was reSnacted and re‘stablished by the act approved on the 20th 
day of January, 1874, 

ow, sir, I desire to call your attention and the attention of 
the committee to this provision of that statute: 

That so much of the act of March 8, 1873, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
priations for legislative, executive. and judicial oe of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1874," as provides for the increase of the 
compensation of public officers and employés. whether Members of Con- 
gress, Delegates, or others, except the dent of the United States and 

justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and 
the salaries, compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as 
es be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of 


What, then, were the laws in force at the time of the 
of saidact? Theactof 1856, which declared that members should 
receive as compensatioa for their services $5,0)0 per annum, and 
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that of 1867, which provided that this sum should be paid to 
them monthly. These were the acts which were in force when 
the act of 1873, commonly known as the ‘‘salary grab,” was 
passed, and which were revived by the act of 1874, repealing it. 

1 desire in this connection to call particular attention to the 
provision of section 40 of the Revised Statutes when it stood as 
section 6 of the act of 1856: 

That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members as hereia provided for the amount of his compensation for 
each day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, re- 
spectively, unless such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as 
the reason for such absence the sibkness of himself or of some member of 
his family. 

In other words, the Sergeant-at-Arms was directed to deduct 
‘fas herein provided for,” that referring to the other sections 
of the law, which not only fixed the amount of salary of mem- 
bers, but provided when and how it should bepaid. So that the 
limitation contained in section 6 referred solely, entirely, and 
exclusively to the provisions of the sections of the act which 
fixed the salary of the members and provided when they should be 
paid. Then when the actof 1866 was adopted, and which contained 
no such limitation, which provided yearly instead of monthly 
salaries, directing the payment of $5,000 per annum, it abso- 
lutely, by implication, repealed the provisionsof the act of 1856. © 

This was the construction placed upon the law by the Congress 
which passed it and by the officers charged with its execution. 

The act of 1873 raised the salary of members to $7,500 per an- 
num, and by implication repealed the act of 1866. 

The act of 1874 expressly repealed the act of 1873, and ex- 
pressly revived the act of 1866, but certainly did not revive the 
act of 1856, as it contained provisions inconsistent with the law 
itdid revive, and there was nothing in the law to reconcile con- 
flicting provisions. 

It is contended that the act of 1856, or at least the sixth sec- 
tion, was reénacted by the adoption of the Revised Statutes, in 
which it is incorporated at section 40, but in my judgment the 
contention is not well founded. 

I want in this connection, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to 
section 5601 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 5901. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal any 
actof Congress passed since the Ist day of December, 1873, and all acts passed 
since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment of this 
revision, and so far as such acts vary from, or conflict with any provision 
contained in said revision, they are to haveeffect as subsequent statutes, and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith. 

That is to say, the act of 1874, approved January 20 of that 
year, reinstated the provision of the act of 1866 and the act of 
1867, as if they had been adopted after the adoption of the Re- 
vised Statutes. Then, if as the gentleman from Texas concedes, 
the act of 1866 and the act of 1867 had the effect at the time of 

Aheir enactment of repealing section 6 of the act of 1856, why, 
sir, the act of 1874 reinstating these acts manifestly had the ef- 
fect of repealing and abrogating section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes which was put init before that time, and which was incon- 
sistent with the provisions repealing the act approved January 
20, 1874. So it appears clear as a legal proposition, and if the 
gentleman’s admission be well founded that the effect of the act 
of 1866 was to repeal the act of 1856, then the act of 1874 repeal- 
ing the act cf 1873 reinstating the act of 1866 had the effect of 
repealing section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

“That is all I.desire to say on the question. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great deal of 
attention, pleasure, and profit to the learned argument deliv- 
ered here by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], only 
a half dozen words of which, however, in the slightest degree 
related to the question that the Chair is considering, namely, 
the question ot order. That was the part of the gentleman's 
address in which he said that the proposition before the com- 
mittee was a declaration that section 6 of the act of August 6, 1856, 
and section 40 of the Revised Statutes ‘ are not now the law.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no such proposition before the 
Chair or the House. The proposition is not that the cited sec- 
tions ‘are not now the law,” but that ‘‘ they have heretofore been 
re ed.’ 

ere is a very great distinction, sir, between a declaration 
that a thing is not the law and a declaration that it has been 
some time Rewetenors repealed, because the declaration that it ia 
not the law would act as arepealer, unquestionably, as has been 
said; but the declaration that these sections have been hereto- 
fore repealed may or may not be true, and does not necessarily 
act asarepealer. Now, what does it do? AsI understand it, 
there are two questions before the Chair. One is whether this 
is germane. The other is whether it acts as a repealer, and 
whether it changes existing law. 

Whatcan be more germane to an appropriation of our salaries 
than the question whether we are going to get them? That 
seems to me pretty germane. And as to the question whether 
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this is existing law or not, it does not undertake to repeal the 
law. It undertakes simply to my that the law has been repeaied 
at some time heretofore. And how will it act, Mr. Chairman? 
Tt will act in this way: If there is any a over whom this 
House has jurisdiction, if there is any officer of this House who 
is interposing himself between me and my salary, if this House 
declares that that law has been heretofore repealed, under which 
he undertakes to have that intervening influence, then he must 
get out of the way, and that is all there is of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the ques- 
tion. The gentlemanfrom Iowa[Mr. HAYES] submits an amend- 
mentin these words: 

And it is hereby declared that section 6of,the act approved August i6, 1856, 
and section 40 of the Revised Statutes have been heretofore repealed. 

The Chair thinks that the point of order against this amend- 

ment ought to be sustained, for the reason that if, as a fact, sec- 
tion 6 of the act of 1856, which is brought forward and has be- 
come section 40 of the Revised Statutes, has not been repealed, 
then this amendment would operate to repeal those sections, 
and would be a change of existing law without complying with 
the rulesof the House as to an appropriation bill. If, however, 
the declaration of the amendment is true, and section 6 and sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes have been repealed, then this 
amendment would not be germane to this bill, and, it may be 
added, is unnecessary. Therefore, the Chair thinks the point 
of order must be sustained, regardless of the merits of the prop- 
osition. 
* It has been suggested that the present occupant of the chair 
ruled differently the other day upon an amendnient which was, 
it is claimed, only declaratory of the law. But it will benoticed 
that this amendment does not amend or offer to amend the law 
in any meritorious manner. It isnot an amendment which con- 
tains meritorious matter. The amendment offered the other 
day, upon which the Chair ruled, was ameritorious amendment, 
as the Chair understood it. That is to say, it was an amend- 
ment which affected the law. And so with the amendment of- 
fered to the Post-Office bill, upon which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HATCH] ruled upon the poiut of order, in which he 
held that the words of the amendment were ineffect declaratory 
of the law. It was not simply a legislative declaration made in 
the amendment upon which the gentleman from Missouri ruled, 
nor was it a mere declaration of che law in words upon which 
the present occupant of the chair ruled the other day when the 
naval bill was under consideration. 

In each of these cases amendments were offered which went 
to the merits of the bill pending, the text of the bill, and were 
germane to those biils. Ts this case this amendment does not 
contain any matter that is germane to the pending bill at all, 
but it is simply a legislative declaration, and does not purport 
to be anything but a constructionof existing law. As stated by 
the Chair, if it is the proper construction it is unnecessary, and 
if it is an improper construction it would change existing law, 
and would do so contrary to the rules of the House. Therefore 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAYES. Lappeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa appeals, and 
the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it 

Mr. DOCKERY demanded a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 93, noes 79. 

a DALZELL and Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE demanded 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Dock- 
ERY and Mr. HAYEs. 

The committee again divided, and there were—ayes 99, noes 


Accordingly the decision of the Chair was not sustained. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Now let us have a vote on the amendment. 
Mr. BOATNER. I desire tooffer anamendmentto the amend- 


ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That it shall be—— 


Mr. BOATNER. Mr.Chairman,I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY Then let us have a vote on the pending 
amendment. . 

The question was taken on the amendmentof Mr. HAYES; and 
the Chairman announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DE ARMOND demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 94. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TATE. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


m 
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Mr. TATE. I make the point of order that no member in- 
terested in this vote, that is, who has been absent and has had 
his pay deducted, is entitled to vote on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point + forder. 

Che committee again divided; and tellers reported—ayes, 118, 
noes 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I give notice that a yea- 
and-nay vote will be demanded in the House upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

ry 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after the word “ dollars,”’ in line 4, add the following 

‘That it shall hereafter be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to deduct from the monthly 
payment of each member, as now provided by law, the amount of his com 
pensation for each day that such member shall be absent from the House or 
Senate, respectively, without leave of the Senateor House, respectively, un 
less such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as a reason for 
his absence the sickness of himself or some member of his family requiring 
his attention: Provided, That if any leave of absence be revoked by order 
of the House or Senate, as the case may be, the member on notification 
thereof, shall forthwith return to the sittings of the House by the nearest 


usual route of travel, and on failure to do so shall suffer a reduction as above 
provided.”’ 


Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
upon that, which was stated at the time it was offered before— 
that it changes existing law and does not reduce expenditures. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to discuss this question, 
but I call attention to one fact merely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana de- 
sire to be heard upon the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the same 
point of order is made against this amendment that was made 
against the preceding amendment. Am I correct in that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri stated that 
he made the point of order. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I made the same one that was made be- 
fore—that it changes existing law without reducing expendi- 
tures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman if he 
desires to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. The committee has just decided that seciion 
40 of the Revised Statutes, which, [ suppose, is the law to which 
the gentleman refers, is not now the law; that it has been re- 
pealed. So that that part of the objection would fall. 

Mr. TATE. Is that a judicial decision? 

Mr. BOATNER. I submit that the amendment I sent to the 
Clerk's desk does not change the existing law: but that if it 
does so, that it is in the line of retrenching expenditures by de- 
creasing the expenditures of the Government. I call your atten- 
tion to Rule X XI: 

Norshball any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order, except such as, being germane to the subject-mat- 
ter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures bythe reduction of the number 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the com- 
pensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by 
the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

I point, sir, to the fact that the adoption of this amendment 
will reduce the compensation paid to officers of the United 
States. That is, it will reduce the compensation of members of 
Congress by deducting from the monthly compensation the 
amount which they otherwise would draw for attendance upon 
the House for the days they are absent from the House without 
its leave; and to that extent, Mr. Chairman, it retrenches ex- 
penditures. 

I hardly think it necessary, after the elaborate argument we 
have had, je over the ground which has been covered, and will 
therefore address myself to the merits of the amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BOATNER. The construction that is attempted to be 
placed upon section 40 of the Revised Statutes is, in my judg- 
ment, utterly inconsistent with the rights of this House to con- 
trol its deliberations and to make rules for the government of 
its members. If that section were rigidly construed, according 
to the contention of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. De AR- 
MOND] and other watchdogs of the Treasury like him, why, sir, 
a member would be compelled to lose his salary while serving 
on the Committee on Appropriations, while serving on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, or while serving upon any commit- 
tee whose deliberations require their members to absent them- 
selves from this House. 

The law makes no exception. It says that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms ‘‘shall deduct ” from the salary of every member the pay 
for days that he is absent from this floor. It takes away from 
this House the right to order a member to be absent or to grant 
a leave to a member to be absent. As was stated here some 
time ago, in the debate upon this question, a committee of this 
House was sent to Milwaukee to investigate a matter, and in 
that investigation they were absent eight or ten days. Under 
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the construction of this rule which the gentlemen are now con- 
tending for, the Sergeant-at-Arms would be compelled to deduct 
from the salarv of every member absent the amount due him 
for the time he was absent. Another committee went to Chi- 
cago for the purposeof making an investigation there, and under 
the construction of this law which is contended for by these 
gentlemen the members who were appointed upon that inves- 
tigating committee would lose their compensation. 

it is inconsistent with the right of this House, under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which gives it power to make rules 
for the government'of itself and its members, to put any such 
interpretation upon that law. I believe that any fair court in 
this country would construe that lawto mean that a member 
was to lose his salary only when he was absent without leave of 
the House and in contempt of its authority. Now, if you leave 
the bili tostand as it is proposed to be left by the amendment 
just adopted, or as it wouldstand if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa should go into it without any qualification, 
the House would lose all power to control theaction of its mem- 
bers except by arresting them and bringing them back here. 

Under the provisions of the amendment which I have just of- 
fered, if any member absents himself without leave of the House 
he loses his pay during the time that he is absent; or if, being 
absent by leave, he receives notice of the revocation of his leave 
of absence, he is compelled to return forthwith by the nearest 
route of travel, under penalty of suffering a deduction if he faiis. 
Thai, it seems to mo, is exactly what thelawought tobe. That 
is the power which should be vested in this House to controlits 
members, to control their attendance, and to withhold from them 
the compensation to which they are entitled by law if they fail 
to obey its order. 

Some gentlemen here say that it is by the enforcement of the 
sixth section of the act of 1866 (now secdion 40 of the Revised 
Statutes) that we have had a quorum here for the last two or 
three weeks, but I call the attention of gentlemen who make 
that contention to the fact that there has not been one day since 
this Congress has been in session, there has not been one roll 
call on which a quorum has failed to appear, when there were 
not members enough upon the floor to have made a quorum 
if they had voted. Every time that the yeas and nays devel- 
oped the absence of a quorum a call of the House immedi- 
ately afterwards developed the fact that a quorum was present. 
Therefore, sir, we are not indebted to section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes for the presence of a quorum here, but we are indebted 
to the rule which has been adopted by this House, by which 
each side of the House is authorized to call for the appointment 
of a teller, the twotellers making count of the members present 
and in that way ascertaining the actual presence of a quorum. 

Mr, COX. DoT understand the gentleman now to make the 
assertion that a man who is put on a committee by this House 
and directed to go and discharge a certain duty, and who is 
thereby absent from the House, ought to have his salary de- 
ducted when he is absent in the discharge of the duties com- 
mitted tohim? DoT understand the gentleman to mean that? 

Mr. BOATNER. Iam not able to state exactly how the gen- 
tleman understood me, but what I said was this-— 

Mr. COX. Well, I want to understand and I want the com- 
mittee to understand. 

Mr. BOATNER. WhatI tried tosay, and whati nowrepeat, is 
that if the construction which the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. 
Dr ARMOND] and others put upon the act of 1856be the correct 
construction, if it be the proper construction that a member who 
leaves this House by leave of the House must lose his while 
he is absent, then no member is entitled to pay for any day that 
he does not attend here, whether he is absent by reason of serv- 
ice on a committee or for any other reason. 

Mr. CO. Dol understand you to mean that three, five, or 
ten men who are selected by the Speaker of this House to go 
and investigate a particular matter, either here or elsewhere, 
when they are absent from this Hallin the discharge of that 
duty, are not to receive their compensation? 

Mr. BOATNER. I can not permit the gentleman to put any 
such construction on my language. What I said was that if the 
position of gentlemen on the other side of this question was cor- 
rect, that would be the construction of the law. I do not say 
that that is the proper construction. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask you one more question? 

Mr. BOATNER. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX. A man who is elected by his constituents to come 
here to represent them and who is paid a salary of $5,000 a year 
for his services, if that man absents himself from the House and 
is rever seen on the floor except when he a to be sworn 
in, do you think he ought to be paid for corehens taketh he never 
renders—I mean a man who is absent without any leave of ab- 
sence and who shows no rd for the rules of the House? 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, evidently 
has not paid attention to what T have been saying. 
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Mr.COX. Oh, Lhave paid attention and I know what you are 
working at. fTacahtee.] 

_Mr. BOATNER. Either the gentleman has not paid atten- 
tion or he has not understood what I have said. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on the main ra is not in order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman [Mr. BOATNER] will con- 
fine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the point made 
by the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. WELLS] I 
will only say that in theconsideration of the pojat of order made 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAyYus] this question was gone over in all its phases. - A similar 
point of order is made to the amendment which I have offered, 
and I am taking only the same latitude that was permitted by 
the committee on that occasion. 

In ner to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], whomI 
most highly pen and who I know is actuated in whatever po- 
sition he may take mn this question by the highest considera- 
tion of public duty, I say, sir, that I,no more than he or any 
other member of this House, think that a man ought to be per- 
mitted to draw his salary who does not render the public serv- 
ice which he was elected to perform. I believe that whenever 
a member absents himself from this House without the leave of 
the House, whenever he remains away unnecessarily, or for too 
sew a length of time, whenever he subordinates the public 

usiness to his private business, wheneve x, in ine, he does not 
perform the duties of a Representativs, I think, sir, that he 
ought not to be allowed to draw the compensation of the office, 
and the amendment which I have offered strikes directly at that 
thing; it puts it in the power of the House to refuse = leave of 
absences or to cut off a leave of absence, card in either event the 
member who is absent loses a proportiouat: part of the compen- 
sation allowed him by law. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. Itisamatter of everyday occurrence here that 
the House grants application for leaves of absence ‘ on account 
of important business”—important to the member. Now, let us 
get right down to thequestion. Does the gentleman think that 
a member who is elected by his people toserve them here ought 
to leave this House and go home to practice law or to attend to 
any other kind of private business, while he continues to draw 
his salary, and while other members are here day after day at- 
tending to the discharge of their public duties? 

Mr. BOATNER. I have just answered that question. 

Mr. COX. No; you have not. 

Mr. BOATNER. I say thatin a House composed of 356 mem- 
bers, whoevery second year may be in session seven to ten months, 
members must necessarily be called home occasionally by im- 
portant business. And I say that if they abuse the privilege of 
the House—if they ask for leave of absence when they ought not 
to have it—that is a question between them and their constitu- 
ents, and it is a question between them and the House whenever 
their presence becomes necessary for the conduct of the public 
business. 

Mr. COX. One suggestion further, and I will not bother you 
any more. Is that the way you talk on the stump when you ask 
your people to vote for you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not recognize the right of the gentle- 
man to catechise me about what kind of speeches I make to my 
people at home. 

Mr. COX. Lintended the question courteously. I will take 
it back, as I see it hurts. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ido not recognize, I say, the right of the 
gentleman to catechise me about what kind of speeches I make 
at home, as distinguished from those that I make here. But I 
will say to him that if he heard my speeches at home, and then 
heard me here, he would hardly believe that I am the same man 
here. [Laughter.] 

But, seriously, I want to say to him that the speech I am mak- 
ing now goes to my home, and it is read there. I have taken a 
ovkie in telling my constituents the truth, and in never seeking 
their ee by any cheap poppy-cockery about ‘‘guarding 
the people’s money,” or by resorting to the kind of argument 
which I see resorted tosometimes onthis floor. [Laughter.) If 
my constituents did not think I could be trus to come here 
and remain here while their interests and the public interests 
require that I should be here, I would say to them, “‘I am not 
the man you want in Con .” If L ask leave of absence to go 
home, I feel that my constituents know that it is necessary for 
me to go home, and that I will not go there to the detriment of 
the public interests or to their detriment. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would like to 
ask him one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 





1894. 


Mr, COX. If you should go down to Louisiana and tell your 
people that you were coming to Congress-to represent their in- 
terests, but ovory time the occasion presented for taking care of 
your personal interests you would leave here, do you think those 
people would send you back? 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, if I were goose enough to 
go home and makesuch a declaration as that, I represent a con- 
Stituency that would not want that kind of a man in Congress. 
My constituents want a representative here who will have the 
courage of his convictions and will vote according to his convic- 
tions, and whowill go back home and tell them exactly what he 
has done and the reason he has done it. 

Mr. COX. A member ought to stay here and vote his convic- 
ti 





ons. 
Mr. BOATNER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I hope he 
will not interrupt me further. 

Mr. Chairman, upon a question of this sort, I can not descend 
to the plane of advocating a rule of this House or a law of this 


land which would declare that this, the highest legislative body' 


= eet if not in the world, has put such manacles on its 
imbs—— 

A MEMBER. How about the Senate? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Senate is a part of this legislative 
body —has put such manacles on its limbs that it can not grant 
leave of absence to one of its members without fining him as the 
price of the privilege. 

Why, sir, if I want to go home and lose my pay by doing so, 
I do not need to ask this House to give me permission. I am 
not compelled to remain here unless I want to doso. I can, if 
I choose, forfeit my salary and go home without leave of the 
House. But I am insisting (and | regret if my friend from Ten- 
nesseo does not agree with me) that this body ought not to put 
itself below the level of the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee; below the level of the Legislature of any of the 
States, all ot whose Legislatures, so far as I know, exercise the 
privilege of granting leave of absence to their membe:'s when- 
ever the reason offered seems sufficient. 

Now, if the gentleman thinks that leaves of absence are im- 
properly granted by this House, all he has to do is to make ob- 
jection. When the Speaker submits to the House a personal 
request of this character, he says ‘‘ Without objection this re- 
aoe will be granted.” If the gentleman from Tennessee thinks 
that any of his associates here are unnecessarily or improperly 
asking for leave of absence, and if he believes it incumbent on 
him to take care of them and take care of their official con- 
duct, to hold them to the proper discharge of their official duties, 
all he has to do is to rise and say, ‘‘I object,” and then there 
will be required a vote of the House upon a statement by the 
member of the ground on which he makes his request. 

Concluding, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the amendment pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that section 6 of the act of 1856 was re- 
pealed by the later act of 1866, and that that act being repealed 
by the act of 1873, was reinstated by the act of 1874 and that 
the acts of 1866 and of 1867 are the laws under which we are be- 
ing paid and under which we draw our salaries, and that any 
provision of the act of 1856 which authorized the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to deduct any amount from our salaries under the provi- 
sions of those acis is not authorized by them, is mall and void 
and that we are entitled to our monthly salary under the law. 
That being the case, and the House not being able to deduct the 
salary of members who absent themselves contumaciously and 
without leave of the House, it is necessary and proper that sec- 
tion 40 be reénacted with a proviso that-a member’s salary shall 
be deducted only when he is absent without the leave of the 
House. 

I submit the question of order and on the merits with these 
remarks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. 
minutes. 

I will not take the time of the committee to discuss the legal 
question involved, having already said more, perhaps, than I 
ought to say upon that subject. One question before the Chair 
is the same that was raised on the other amendment, and I pre- 
sume the present occupant of the chair will adhere to his own 
judgment, not taking what I believe to be the mistaken judg- 
ment of the committee. 

But there is another prong to the question. It is necessary 
that the proposed amendment shall reduce expenditures. 

Now, it is only inferentially argued that it will do so. Ex- 
penditures would be reduced, gentlemen argue, on the theory 
that the section would provide for deductions from the salaries 
of members absent without leave, assuming that the members 
would so absent themselves. But such a saving is matter of in- 
ference and not of fact. On the face of the proposition appears 
no such retrenchment, and the Chair can not determine what 
would be the effect of the amendment. - 


I would like to be heard for about two 
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Again, the driftof the argumentof the gentleman from Louis 
iana [Mr. BOATNER| is, that if you dignifyand elevate the mem- 
bers by putting them on their good conduct and allowing them 
to be away on leaves of absence with full pay, they will attend 
regularly and an end will be made of the peculiar spectacle of 
members straggling in from time to time when some proposition 
comes up totake money from the public Treasury and put it into 
the pockets of a few favored, sometimes membors, sometimes 
their friends. 

In other words, we might be led to conclude from tho drift of 
such arguments that if this provision is,incorporated in the bill 
we shall not witness repetitions of the performance in whicl 
we find members dropping in fortunately on occasions like t 
and participating in the vote on matters of this character, wh« 
they absent themselves for weeks or monthson other occasions 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will rule on the point of order 

The gentleman from Louisiana offers an amendment which his 
been reported from the desk and is not necessary to have read 
again. The gentleman from Misscuri makes the point of orde 
against the amendment, and the Chair thinks the point of order 
should be sustained. The reason is that the Chair is of opinion 
that section 40 of the Revised Statutes is still the law of the 
land, and that the section provides that reductions from th 
monthly payment of members shall be made in case of their al 
sence, except when such absence is occasioned by their own sick 
ness or the sickness of some member of their family. 

The proposed amendment goes further and provides that ne 
deduction shail be made from the compensation of a member e 
cept when such member is absent without leave of the Hous». 

The Chair thinks, therefore, that it does not retrench expen 
ditures, and therefore can not be in order, as it changes existing 
law under the rules of the House. Itdoes not retrench expend 
tures because it provides an additional reason for a failure or r 
fusal to deduct for the absence of members. In other words, it 
adds another reason, in addition to the sickness of a member, or 
some member of his family, for not deducting from his compen 
sation during such absence. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mileage, $130,000. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others in the s¢ 
ice of the House of Representatives, $369,805.71, namely. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, did the Chair sustain th 


point of order? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did. 
Mr. BOATNER. I respectfully appeal from the 


Chair. 

Mr. SAYERS. Too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is too late. The 
Clerk had read one paragraph of the bill and part of 
paragraph. 

Mr. BOATNER. I was being detained ia conversati 
moment, and did not hear the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana thin! 
the Chair should entertain the appeal now, after the Clerk had 
resumed the reading of the bill and had proveeded with the 
reading to the end of one paragraph and more than half of an 
other? 

Mr. BOATNER. 
upon the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair submits the question to the 
gentleman, whetherthe gentleman thinks he would havea right 
under the circumstances, to appeal. 

Mr. BOATNER. Lask unanimous consent, then, to take an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. DE ARMOND and others objected. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

For eighteen clerks tc committees, at $6 each per day during the session 
$13,068. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.Chairman, { desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ On page 13, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, and insert in lieu thereof th 

"Por twenty-two clerks to committees, including a clerk to the Commit- 

a of Arid Lands, at $6 each por day, during the session. 
20,.Vewm 

Mr. DOCKERY. In preparing the bill there were inadvert- 
ently omitted two or three clerks that have been already au- 
thorized by the House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows 

Oftice of Sergeant-at-Arms: For Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre 
sentatives, $4,500; one deputy tothe Sergeant-at-Arms, $2,000; one cashier, 
$3,000; one paying teller, $2,000; one bookkeeper, $1,800; one messenger, 
$1,200; one page, at $720; and one laborer, at #650; in all, $15,880. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendmentof- 
fered by the-gentleman from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, after the word dollars, in line 15, add the following: 

“That it shall hereafter be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate respectively to deduct from the monthly 
payments ofeach member, as now provided A law, the amount of his com- 

yensation for each day that such member shall be absent from the House or 
Senate respectively, without leave of the Senate or House respectively, un- 
less such Representative, Senator or Delegate shall assign as a reason for 
his absence the sickness of himself or some member of his family, requiring 
his attention; provided, that if any leave of absence be revoked by order of 
the House or Senate as the case may be, a member, on notification thereof, 
snall forthwith return to the sittings of the House by the nearest usual 
route of travel, and on failure to do so shall suffer the reduction of salary 
as above provided.” 


Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that this amendment changes existing law, that it does not re- 
trench expenditures, and is not germane to the matter to which 
it has been offered, and that it has been already ruled out, and 
is a repetition of that upon which the Chair has already ruled, 
without any appeal being taken, and therefore that it has been 
decided and is notadmissible. 

Mr. BOATNER. This is the same amendment that was of- 
fered a while age to that section of the bill which made the 
appropri.tion for the salaries of members. The Chair ruled it 
out of order, and the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. DE ARMOND] 
would not agree that I might appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, because I was temporarily engaged when the Chair made 
his ruling. I now renew the amendment to that part of the 
bill which provides for the salaries of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
and his assistants. I think it is germane to the section, be- 
cause it prescribes the duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms in con- 
nection with the duties which pertain to his office. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Louisiana pardon 
me? This section only refersto the administration of the office 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms and has nothing to do with thesalaries 
of members. 

Mr. BOATNER, I know it has not; but in answer to the gen- 
tleman I submit that in appropriating for the compensation of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms it is in order to define his duties. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But there is no appropriation here for the 
salaries of members. 

Mr. BOATNER. I know there is not; but in an appropriation 
for the salaries of the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants it is 
perfectly proper to prescribe the duties which he is to perform. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is entirely another section. 

Mr. BOATNER. That may be very true; but I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Maine to this view of the ques- 
tion: A previous section of this bill appropriated a lump sum 
for the payment of the salaries of members, to be disbursed ac- 
cording to existing law. . : 

Mr. DINGLEY. This amendment would have been germane 
there, but it is not germane here. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ifthe gentleman will wait till I getthrough 
I will say this is germane here, for the reason that you have 
just adopted an amendment to this bill which declares that the 
act of 1856, now known as section 40 of the Revised Statutes, is 
no longer the law; that it has been repealed. 

If the bill then stands in that way, the House has no control 
over the disbursement of the salaries of members. A member 
may go away in uttter defiance of the wishesof the House. He 
ay remain away after his leave of absence has been revoked, 
and he may again leave, if he is brought back under arrest; and 
itis entirely germane, I think, in making an appropriation for 
the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms, to prescribe the duties 
which he isto perform. Now,I feel perfectly convinced that the 
amendment isa good one. Itought tobe adopted. It is a mere 
repetition of the act of 1856, except that it permits the House 
to grant leaves of absence without fining a member his pay for 
the time he is absent. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. DoI understand the amendment the gen- 
tleman ae 

Mr. ERT of South Carolina. Is this the same—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will bein order. Three 
gentleman can nots at the same time. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I addressedthe Chair. I 
ask the gentleman from Louisianaif this is the same amendment 
that he offered a few moments ago? 

Mr. BOATNER. It is exactly the same amendment. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask the gentleman if his amend- 
ment proposes a provision for deducting the per diem pay from 





the Se t-at- and his assistants for eve the 
be sheet That ht be germane. gia esse 
Mr. REED. And it would be a greatsatiefaction to the House. 


Mr.BOATNER. The gentleman is me a question, not 


for information, but a question that is in the nature of an argu- 
ment against my contention of what the meaning of my amend- 
ment is. The gentleman is very well aware that it is not a pro- 
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vision for the reduction of the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
It does not deal at all with the pay of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr.BOUTELLE. This paragraph is the provision for the pay 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BOATNER. The section of the bill to which I offer the 
amendment does provide for the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and I propose to amend it by defining his duties and by affixing 
additional duties to the office which by the vote of the House 
just now taken has become necessary —— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then, certainly, it changes existing law. 
I would suggest to the gentleman from Louisiana that it must 
be evident to him that it certainly can not be germane to pro- 
vide for the deduction of the pay of members in a clause that 
provides for the salary of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BOATNER. lIcall the attention of the gentleman and 
the Chair to the fact that this rule does not require that the 
amendment shall be germane to the provision that is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. REED. Yes, it does. 

Mr. BOATNER. It must be germane to the Dill. If itis 
germane to any part of the bill it is not subject to the objection 
that it is not germane. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Has it not been ruled that it is not ger- 
mane? 

Mr. BOATNER. It has been so ruled. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then this is a device to getit up again. 

Mr. MEYER. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MEYER. Is it in order to offer.an amendment to the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not while a point of order is pending. 
(Cries of ‘* Rule!’’] 

The point of order is made that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana changes existing law without re- 
trenching eT te and that it is not germane to the para- 
graph to which itis offered. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. It certainly is not germane to the paragraph under con- 
sideration. The paragraph under consideration relates alone 
to the compensation for the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants. 
It has no connection whatever with the compensation of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and the Chair, therefore, does not 
consider it germane. 

Mr. BOATNER. LI appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as judgment of the committee? 

Mr. BOATNER. Just one moment. I desire to state now to 
the gentlemen who are making the contention that section 40 
of the Revised Statutes is not the law, that if this amendment is 
defeated they may rely that the amendment which has just been 
onoaee will be defeated in the House, because this House cer- 
tainly will not take the position here that members may absent 
themselves from the House without any authority. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do you think that is a reason why your 
amendment should be sustained? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana a question, if he will yieid to me? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is not thisafair statement? The House 
has a perfect power to pass a bill embodying the provision of 
the gentleman from Louisiana, and because the Chair has ruled 
upon a question of aes law, the consciences of mem- 
bers on this side may be controlled by their judgment of what 
the law is or is not, and that they ought not to be threatened 
with the undoing of an act already done. 

Mr. BOATNER. I know it is a violation of the rule; and the 
rule is violated every day. There is scarcely a speech made upon 
an appropriation bill which is directed tothe subject-matter be- 
fore the House. I was simply calling attention of the gentlemen 
whom I had reason to believe, on both sides of the House, thought 
the act of 1856 was not the law, that a provision could be placed 
on this bill which will enable the members to obtain the salaries 
allowed them by law, and that unless some qualification is taken 
of the action declaring that is not the law,I entertain very seri- 
ous doubt whether the House will indorse the action of the 
Committee of the Whole. With that I submit the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That will be determined by vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and the chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 138, noes 12; 
the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office so Doorkeeper: For Donen e ny — ae — ee Raat, feed, 

and@’harness, so ; 
Sikiaant dotenooper, superintendent of document room, aenletadl t superia: 
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tendent of document room, and department nee, at $2,000 each; two 
special employ, at $1,500 each; document file clerk, 81,400: assistant docu- 
ment file clerk, $1,314; clerk to Doorkeeper, and janitor, at $1,200 each; nine 
messengers, including the messenger to the reporters’ gallery; at $1,200 each; 
nine messengers, at $1,000 each; six:ilaborers, at 4/20 each: twolaborers in the 
water-closet, at each; three laborers, including two in thecloak rooms, 
at #600 each; female attendant in ladies’ retiring room, 8720; superintendent 
of the folding room, 82,000; threeclerks in the foldingroom, one at $1,800 and 
two at $1,200 each; one foreman, $1,500; one mussenger, $1,200; one folder in 
the sealing room, $1,200; one page, $500; one la borer, 8400; ten folders, at $900 
each; five folders at $840 each: three folders during the session, at 870 per 
month each, $846.96; fifteen folders, at 8720 each; one night watchman, 8000; 
one driver, 8600; fourteen messengers or. the soldiers’ roll, at $1,200 each; 
two chief pages, at 8900each; thirty-three pages, boys not under twelve years 
of age, during the session, including two rid pages, one telephone page, 
and one telegraph page, at $2.50 per day each, $9,982.50; two messengers dur- 
ing the session, at 370 per month each, #564.64; ten laborers during the ses- 
sion, at $60 per month each, $2,420.80; six laborers, known as cloak-room men, 
at £50 per month each; horseand buggy, fordepartment messenger, $250; in 
all, $121,058.90 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


On page 14 strike out in line 2 the word “nine” and insert the word 
“eighteen;’’ and in lines 3and 4 strike out the words ‘at $1,200 each, nine 
on at $1,000 each,’’ and insert in lieu thereof the words “ at $1,100 
each. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that that 
amendment reaches to the soldiers’ roll? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Not at all. 

se of the amendment. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that amendment changes existing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Oh, no, it does not. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam not certain about that. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will overrule the point of or- 
der unless some law can be Shown which this amendment would 
change. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve the point of 
order until Tam certain that the soldiers’ roll is not to be touched 
by this amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read as above. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
until I hear the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. This bill proposes an appropria- 
tion for the pay of eighteen messengers, nine of whom are to 
receive $1,200 each, and nine of whom are to receive a thousand 
dollars each. I am informed and believe taat these messengers 
are all of one grade, that they perform similar service, and that 
there is not any good reason for the discrimination that is made 
between them in the bill. 

I understand the history of the discrimination to be something 
like this: That when we occupied the old Hall nine messengers 
were employed who were paid $1,200 each, and that when we 
moved into this Halland it became necessary to have additional 
messengers to perform like duties, that they were employed, 
but as expenses at that time were being reduced on every hand, 
a smaller compensation was provided for the extra number, and 
this irregularity or inequality has been maintained all the way 
through the appropriation bills from that time till now. There 
is no reason for this discrimination. The men sit at the doors 
and are changed from door to door, and there are no superior 
qualifications required on the part of either class. Now, my 
ao is to put them all at $1,100. Those who are being 
paid $1,200 I propose to reduce to $1,100, and those who are re- 
oo $1,000 I propose to raise to $1,100, so as to make them 

even. 

Mr. HUDSON. Your amendment, I understand, does not in- 
crease the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Not at all. 

Mr. HUDSON. But simply equalizes the pay? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Equalizes the compensation. 

oe And you say they all do precisely similar 
wor 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. So I am informed. 

Ps DOCKERY. I think we had better let the bill stand as 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this amendment does c e existing, law. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentlemanstate what the law is? 
Mr. WISE. The gentleman h lf [Mr. CooPEr of Indiana] 
has just stated that in all previous appropriation bills $1,200 per 
annum has been fixed as the compensation of some of these mes- 
sengers and $1,000 as the compensation of others. Now, hepro- 
poses to reduce those who receive $1,200 to $1,100, and that, it 
seems to me, is a change of existinglaw. Thesemen have been 
receiving this compensation for years and years by act of Con- 
, and now it is proposed to change it, I do not object to 
Soohing to $1,200 the compensation of those who are receiving 
$1,000, because I do not think that $1,200 is too much for any of 


I will state the pur- 


these messengers, and certainly I do not want to reduce the pay 
ofanyotthem. I wouldcheerfully vote with the gentleman from 
Indiana to increase the pay of those who are only receiving 
$1,000 to $1,200, but, in the mean time, I make the point of order 
that this amendment would change existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifany gentleman knows of any law other 
than the existing appropriation bill which this amendment wil! 
change, the Chair would be glad if he would bring it to the 
Chair’s attention. The Chair understands that the appropria- 
tion bills are in force only for the current year, and are not re- 
garded as permanent laws. Now, if it is insisted that this 
umendment if adopted will change existing law, the Chair would 
be glad to have the law stated. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no interest in this 
matter one way or the other, except as to what shall be the en- 
forcement of the rule concerning these appropriation bills 


Whatever the merit of this case may be, I do not propose to 
discuss it, because that is not a fit subjectof discussion ona point 
of order; and if it were I would not discuss it, it being a matter 
that I have nothing to do with, and about which I do not pro- 
pose to express any opinion. 

But I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that there is 
now no law authorizing the employment ofa messenger at $1,100. 
One class of messengers is provided for under the law at $1,200 
and another class at $1,000. Therefore this proposition, itseoms 
to me, proposes to change the existinglaw. Whether the!law is 
for a long time or for a short time makes no difference; it is the 
existing law, it is the only law upon the statute book on this 
subject, and it provides for the payment of two classes of mes- 
sengers, one at $1,200 and the other at $1,100. This amendment 
proposes to abolish both classes and to create a class at $1,100. 
for which there is no provision of law and neyer has been any, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, is there a point of order 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is what I was directing my attention 
to. I said in the beginning that I did not propose to discuss the 
merits of the question. The Chair stated he would be glad to 
have any suggestion as to what the existing law is. In answer 
to that suggestion I recurred to a fact which will not be denied 
by anybody, that there is no law authorizing the payment of 
$1,100 to these messengers. One class may be paid $1,000 under 
the existing law, another class $1,200, but none can be paid 
$1,100 without a change of existing law; and that is what is now 

roposed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Where is there any law authorizing 
either $1,200 or $1,000 to be paid to these men? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I refer the gentleman to the law which 
now provides for their payment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I say there is no law providing for their 
payment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is the appropriation bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But I say there is nothing but the ap- 
propriation bill. 

r. MCMILLIN. Well, that is law. 
deny that that is law? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is law only for the current year. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ido not care for how long it is the law: it 
is the law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Gentlemen ought not to quote previous 
laws as precedents when there are no precedents. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the spqvepeintion act is the only law 
there is. If passing an appropriation bill is not enacting law, 
the gentleman has been engaged here in child’s play for several 
years. Itislawfor a limited time; it is the only law there is. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me ask this question: If there isa 
law regulating this matter, why repeal it here? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This is an appropriation for the payment of 
officers who for ten years have been paid according to these rates. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Rates established by whom? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not propose to argue the question with 
the gentleman, if he does not recognize an appropriation bill 
passed last year as a law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iam asking for information. 
that law expire with this year? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It has not expired yet. 
law. That is the very point I am arguing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But on the 30th of June that law ex- 


Does the gentleman 


Does not 


It is the existing 


pires. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It has notexpired yet; and if it has not ex- 
pired yet, it is now the law. It is the only law there is on the 
a That is all I have to say. 

r. HAYES. Will the gentleman from Tennessee al‘ow me 
a question? 
r. MCMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAYES. If the gentleman’s contention is right, is it not 

the fact that we can not pass any appropriation bill at all? 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. It is not. 

Mr. HAYES. I do not see why it is not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I want toarguethisquestion fairly. I want 
to state this in answer to these gentlemen: If there be no law 
fixing these salaries at $1,200 and $1,000, there is no law on the 
subject; and when we pags a law upon the subject we are chang- 
ing existing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Weare proposing to fix the rate of 
pay which shall be given to certain employés of the House for 
the ensuing fiseal year. 

Mr. WISE. But you are proposing to change the rate of pay 
as fixed by law. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No one obtains any vested right 
under an appropriation bill to the continuance of his salary at a 
given figure. Theappropriation bill ceases tooperate at the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year to which it applies; and we must pro- 
vide new law to operate from that time, fixing the rate of pay. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Allow me to make thissuggestion: sup- 
pose there were no law on this subject at all, and suppose that 
the provision now contained in this bill should be dropped out. 
What would be the pay of these employés? Nothing. There 
would be nolaw in existence to pay them a dollar. Ronsiees 
we have aright, without infringing any rule of the House, to 
— a law fixing their pay for the next year, because there is no 

aw on this subject for the next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. he Chair is ready to rule on the ques- 
tion. The pending bill is one tomake appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895. There is no law now in existence 
providing for the pay of theemployés of the House after the 30th 
of June of the present year. 

The law, as contained in an appropriation bill heretofore 

d, provides for paying the various employés up to June 30, 

894. Now, there being no law mone for payment beyond 

that time, there is no law to be changed by this act; and thore- 

fore, in the opinion of the Chair, it is competent for the House 

to fix the amount that shall be = these employés during the 

next fiscal year. The Chair, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. The question is on eeing to the amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope amendment will be voted down. 
If wo adopt it, it will be made the basis for the increase of all 
these salaries next year. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, these ee accepted these 
places at the salaries now fixed by law; and we ought not to 
undertake to make a change, either ine or diminishing 
those salaries, upon an appropriation bill. T hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The question was taken; and, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Coorer of Indiana), there were—ayes 64, noes 61. 

Mr. WISE. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Official Reporters: For five Official Reporters of the proceed and de- 
oe of the House, at $5,000each; Assistant Official Reporter, $1,000; in all, 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 16, line 3, by inserting after the word ‘thousand,’ the 
words “‘two{hundred ;’’ so as to read, “one thousand two hundred “pa 
and in line 4, after the word “ thousand,” iasert ‘two hundred;” so as to 
read, ‘‘ twenty-six thousand two hundred dollars.” 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I reserve the point of order on that until 
IT can understand what it is. 

Mr.COOMBS. 1 will explain the purposeof the amendment. 
Until to-day I never knew that one of the gentlemen behind 
that desk, who I have always supposed was one of the Official 
Reporters of the House, and receiving the salary which the 
others receive, who is here early in the morning, long before 


the House convenes, and late in the even after we adjourn, 
is only receiving $1,000 a year—I refer to Mr. Cameron—while 
the Senate clerk, occupy. the same. and d infi- 
nitely less work, receives $1,440. The isa one. 


This gentleman does faithful and efficient service, and hence I 
have offered the amendment. 

I think it.only just and right that he should have this meager 
increase. aa 

Mr, DOCKERY. I think if there ever wasa renee 
~ v7 ane of salary this is one, and I hope it be agreed 

i. use. 

‘Mr. i . lLagree to every word the gentleman from 
Missouri has said. I wish to give emphatic assent to that 

tion. I the amendment will beadopted. [Applause.] 
r, McMI . I withdraw the point of order. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the commitiee nw rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 


sumed the Chair, Mr. RrcHaRDSON of Tennessee rted that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unioa 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7097) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
tne Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without ameadment bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 6977) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
ae “‘An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea; 

A bill (H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
Ann Claiborne the title toa certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana; 

A bill (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Nor- 


man; 
A bill (H. R. 73) ee tothe actof Congress approved 
January 28, 1779, entitled ‘‘ An act defining the manner in which 
certain Jand scrip may be assigned and located or applied by 
actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents in the 
name of the locator or his legal representatives.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend sections 4, 6, and 10 
of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled ‘‘Anact to establish a court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
asked a conference with the House on the bill and amendments, 
and had appointed Mr. MIrcHELL of Oregon, Mr. COKE, and 
Mr. VILAS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile 
belew and 1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jeffer- 
son, Mo., asked a conference with the House on the bill and 
amendment, and had appointed Mr. VEST, Mr. WHITE, and 
Mr. FRYE as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachusetts 
avenue through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a public 
street, asked a conference with the House on the joint resolu- 
tion and amendments, and had sapeinted Mr. GIBSON, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, and Mr. PERKINS as the conferees on the part of 


the Senate. 
The masons also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
af the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House 


was pg : : 
A bill (S. 200) for the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Missouri; 
- A dill oe for the relief of George F. Roberts, adminis- 
trator of estate of William B. Thayer Brothers, and others; 
A bill (S. 1076) to release a certain limitation existing in an 
actof Congress touching the Episcopal Church at St. Augustine, 


Fla.; 
A bill (S. 1391) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon; 
A bill (S. 1620) for the suppression of ae traffic through 


national and interstate commerce and the service, subject 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the Uni States; 

A bill (S. 1645) for the relief of the dependent relatives of the 
seamen of the Netherlands steamer Amsterdam who lost their 
lives in the effort to save the crew of the American schooner 
Maggie E. Wells, and also for the relief of the sole survivor of 
the rescuing party; 

A bill (S. 1694) granting to the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Man- 
itoba Railway Company the right of way through the White 
Earth, Leech Lake, Chippewa, and Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
vations, in the State of Minnesota; 

A bill (S. 1835) to. amend an act approved September 25, 1890, 

the limitsof the collection district of Hartford, Conn.; 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; 

A bill (S. 1919) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Yuma Indians in California, for the cession of their surplus 
lands, and for other purposes; and 

A bill es 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 
1894, for the execution of the award rendered at Paris, August 
15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the 
between the United States and Great Britain, concluded 
at om February 29, 1892, in relation to the preserva- 
tion of the fur seal. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.S , I ask unanimous consent that 
an order be made for rep the lative appropriation 
bill, with the accompanying report; both having been ex- 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HAYES. I ask unanimous consent to add to my remarks 
in the RECORD the minority report referred to in the argument 
on the amendment I offered in Committee of the Whole, in 
view of the fact that that side of the question was not discussed. 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CLANCY, for two days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. BLACK of Illinois, for eleven days, on account of sick- 
ness. 

To Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, for two days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

Mr. MCDEARMON, for to-morrow. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DocKERY (at 5 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. STRAUS, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill 
(S. 1427) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Helen G. 
Heiner. (Report No. 924.) 

- By Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 6928) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Wear Crawford. (Report No. 925.) 





ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- | 


ported and laid on the table as follows: 
Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
rted adversely the bill (H. R. 1687) for the relief of Abram 
rout; which, with the accompanying report (No. 926), was 
ordered to be printed and laid on the table. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on War Claims 


was discharged from the consideration of the following bills; 
which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


wit: 
A bill (H. R. 4623) for the relief of Joel F. Willis. 
A bill (H. R. 6916) for the relief of Henry H. Hale. 





PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were | 


introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7146) 


to number and renumber the entire District of Columbia by | 


squares—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 7147) to establish in the 
Department of Justice a bureau of identification of criminals— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H.R. 7148) to authorize the explora- 


tion and purchase of mines within the boundaries of private land | 


claims—to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7149) appropriating $100,- 
_~ 000 for the pur of ascertaining subterranean water supplies 
in the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Waslington—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 7150) to provide for terms of the 
circuit and district courts of the western judicial district of the 
State of Texas to be held at the city of Tom 
purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H.R. 7151) to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


_ By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7152) for the reclamation of the | 


avid lands of the United States, and for other 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7153) to provide for, the reservation, sale, 
and settlement of the arid lands in certain States and Territo- 
ries—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7154) to provide for surveying and estimat- 
ing the cost of canals, the location and cost of reservoirs for the 
reclamation of arid lands in the State of Idaho, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 7167) granting the Brain- 
erd and Northern Minnesota Railway Company a right of wa: 

the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Min- 
nesota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


purposes—to the 


edo, and for other | 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE (by request): A bill (H. R. 7168) to regu- 
late taxation in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7169) provid- 
ing for deductions in the salary of the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 








PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the follo 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH (by request): A bill (H. R. 7155) for the re- 
lief of Sarah Freidman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7156) for the relief of John 
Phillips—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 7157) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mollie S. Wossman, East Carroll Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7158) for the relief o 
Hammer—to the Commitiee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH: A bill (H. 8. 7159) to amend the military 
| record of officers and members of certain independent com 
panies of Missouri Home Guard Volunteer Militia—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
| Also, a bill (AH. R. 7160) removing the charge of desertion 
| from the record of John H. Hunt—to the Committee on Mili 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7161) for the relief of 
George T. Reeves—to the Committee on War Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7162) for the relief of Ambrose Chewning 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7163) for the relief of John J. Hart 
| Committee on War Claims. 


wing 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7164) for the relief of Mark Miller—to the 
| Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7165) for the relief of the heirs 
of William F. Martin, deceased, of Mobile, Ala.—to the Commit 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7166) for the relief of James 


Robinson—to the Committee on War Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Memorial presented to Congress 
by citizens of Grand Junction, Colo., relative to construction of 
reservoirs and canals and irrigation of arid lands—to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Resolutions of the National Wine 
and Spirit Association, relative to the tax on whisky and beer— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: Nine petitions of citizens of the State of Mis- 
souri, for Government ownership and control of the telegraph 
systems—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts: Petition of Miss Isabel 
B. Eustis and 40 other ladies, of Springfield, Mass., urging a suf- 
ficient appropriation for Indian education—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Encampment 
No. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in favor of service- 
pension bill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Petition of citizens of San Juan County, N. 
Mex., protesting against the removal of the Utes from their 
present reservation—to the Committee on Indian Affairs 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of E. E. Hauxhurst, praying 
for compensation for loss of health in the service of the Govern- 
| ment—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Papers in case of claim of heirs of William 
F. Martia, of Mobile, Ala.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Floyd County, 
Ind., praying the passage of a law authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue legal-tender notes to the amount of 3600,- 
000,000 for the redemption of pension rights—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Essex County 
(Mass.) Prohibition Club, praying the passage of an act prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquors in the United States—to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. WHITE: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
Clariss Martin, widow of Harrison Martin—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

a WHITING: Petition of the Chiefs of Police Union, to 
establish in the Department of Justice a bureau of identification 
of criminals—to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 
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SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 22, 1894, 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney-General, calling attention to an item 
appropriating money for pay of bailiffs, etc., 1895, one clause of 
which provides that the money thus Wi free is for pay- 
ment for ‘ meals and lodgings for jurors in United States cases, 
when ordered by the court,” and requesting that the language 
of the appropriation for pay of bailiffs, etc., 1895, be changed so 
as to meet the objection of the First Comptroller; which, on 
motion of Mr. COCKRELL, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

e also laid before the Senate a communication from the At- 
torney-General, a ye me in response to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 18th instant, information asto whether any action 
has been taken in any court of the United States to restrain or 
punish alleged violations of the act of July 2, 1890, to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints or monopolies 
by persons engaged in the business of refining sugar; which, 
with the reg mp a fe | apers, was, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Chinese treaty; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE. Ipresenta petition of citizens of Floyd County, 
Ind., praying for the exemption of the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies from the operation of the provisions of the 
pending tariff bill in connection with the income tax. I am 
aware that the bill has been reported to the Senate, but as the 
section in relation to the income tax has not yet been acted upon, 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., praying for a continuancs of the improvement of 
Cumberland Sound, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. ; 

Mr. GORDON presented sundry petitions of citizens of Sum- 
ter and Bibb Counties, in the State of Georgia, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

e also presented the memorial of John B. Daniel, druggist, 
of Atlanta, Ga., remonstratin ainst a aes increase of 
the internal-revenue tax on alcohol; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

B= _— presented sar Yin nn . Parrott & a of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., remonstra st the pro uty on sugar; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. weet aoe = 

He also presented a petition of the Rome Hardware Company, 
of Rome, Ga., praying for the prompt e of the Wilson tar- 
iff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. ’ 

He also presented the petition of C. L. and C. D. Mallary, of 
Albany, Ga., praying that national building and loan associa- 
tions be exempted from the income provisions of the Wilson 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a — of the Board of Trade of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and a petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Memphis, Tenn., raying that an appropriation be made for a 
national exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VEST presented the memorial of W. H. De Graw and sun- 
dry other citizens of Linn County, Mo., and the memorial of F. 
E. Headley and sundry other citizens of Greene County, Mo., re- 
monstrating against the imposition of an income tax on the 
profits of mutual life insurance companies; which were ordered 


to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN ted a petition of sundry citizens of 
Oberlin, Ohio, praying for the enactment of | ation to sup- 
press the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented — of 43 citizens of Toledo; of 125 citi- 
zens of Hamilton; of 19 citizens of Franklin County; of 43 citi- 
zens of Fairfield County; of 88 citizens of me County, and 
of 90 citizens of Montgomery County, all in the State of Ohio, 
praying that mutual rs insurance — be Seen 

e proposed income- provision e pending tariff 3 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jackson 
County, Tex., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance 
companfes and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Bulletins 15, 16, 17,18, and 19, being replies of importers, manu- 
facturers, and others to tariff inquiries relating to the metal 
schedule. I move that they be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2042) for the relief of Capt. 
John H. Howell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
spocmeene=ng papers, referrel1 to the Committee on Military 

rs. 3 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2043) granting certain 
rights over Lime Point military reservation in the State of 
California; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2044) toamend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate insurance in the District of Colum- 
bia,” senate January 26, 1887; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred tothe Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GRAY introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 88) for the 
purpose of insuring the security and the utilization of dupli- 
cated copyrighted ks in the Congressional Library; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. The Washington Post of this morning contains the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated at St. Paul, Minn., May 21: 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers this morning unanimously 
adopted a set of resolutions condemnatory of Senator WALSH of Georgia, for 
presenting in the Senate a bill making it acrims ‘“‘ punishable by imprison- 
ment from one to eek i to retard or obstruct the passage of any 
traincarrying the Uni tates mail.”’ 

I introduced no such bill. It was not my intention in intro- 
ducing a bill to protect the United States mails to have it apply, 
directly or indirectly, in case of its passage, to the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers or to any other combination of labor- 


ers. 
Labor has its rights as well as capital or corporations. Hav- 
ing served my apprenticeship at the printer’s trade, I have never 
seen the day or the hour when my sympathies were not with the 
laboring * sg of this country in every just demand for their 
amelioration. I recognize that they have a right to organize to 
or their interests and to advance their condition in life, 
ut T also a that capital has rights just as well as labor. 
Labor organizations have a right to direct their members to 
discontinue work, if they see fit to do so, in order to accomplish 
their purposes ; but their members have no right to interfere 
with or prevent other laborers from working. They have a — 
fect right by every legitimate means to obtain a redress of their 
grievances. They have a right to work or not to work, as they 
see fit; but they have no right, Mr. President, to obstruct the 
ordinary affairs of business or of trade. They have no right to 
resort to violence in order that they may accomplish their pur- 


poses. — 
a'Thisis aland of liberty; it isalsoa land of justice, of law, and of 
order, and as long as the laboring people seek a redress of their 
grievances in accordance with the forms of law—as long as the 
seek to accomplish their pur sina lawful manner—I am with 
them to that extent, and no further. 

Perhaps the bill which I introduced may be liable to the mis- 
construction which the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have placed = it; but neither directly nor indirectly, as I 
have stated, did I contemplate such a construction to be placed 
upon it or the bill to have any such effect in case of its . 
I therefore ask the privilege of introducing this amended bill, 
which is very brief, and I shall read it, in order to remove any 
possible misconstruction of my intention: 


A bill to protect United States mails. 
Beit enacted, etc., That any m who shall rob, or attempt to rob, S ma- 


‘liciously obstruct or retard, for the parpoes of robbery, the p 


train upon which the mail , Shall, for every such offense, 
be punished by imprisonment at hard labor not less than one year, nor more 
than twenty years. 
The bill (S. 2045) to protect United States mails was read the 
first time » Oia title. ' 
Mr. HO Let the bill be read at length. It contains only 
a few lines, I belie 


ve. 
- The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
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AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GRAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

ESTATE OF JOHN WIGHTMAN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. QUAY. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 886) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of John Wightman, deceased. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to pay to 
Emily Wightman, of Williamsport, Pa., administratrix and legal represent- 
ative of John Wightman, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,888.75, being the interest at 6 per cent 

ner annum from the Ist day of July, 1860, to the Ist day of May, 1588, ona 
udgment of $4,125, in favor of said Emily Wightman, rendered by theCourt 
of Claims in 1888, for mail services performed by said John Wightman, de- 
ceased, on route numbered 3113, from Pittsburg to Erie, in State of Penn- 
sylvania, from July 1, 1859, to July 1, 186v. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The Committee on Claims reported an amendment to strike 
out the preamble; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS subse —— said: I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 886) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Wightman, deceased, was passed 
this morning. It seems to me that that bill ought to be consid- 
ered by the Senate before it is passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CAMERON. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
to consider the bill (S. 1950) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over the Delaware River between the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, to regulate commerce in and over 
such bridge, and to establish such bridge as a military and post 
road. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Company, organized un- 
der the authority of the State of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey Railroad Com , organized under the authority of the State 
of New Jersey, or either of said companies, are hereby authorized to locate, 
build, maintain, equip, and operate a bridge and the appurtenances and 
works connected therewith across the Delaware River between a point in 
the city of Philadelphia and State of Pennsylvania above the foot of Rox- 
borough street and within a distance of 2 miles from the point at which the 
Frankford Creek enters the said Delaware River, and a point in the State of 
New Jersey above the shore end of the Fishers Point Dike and within 2 
miles from the point where the Pensauken Creek enters the said river, and 
to lay one or more tracks thereon for the connection of railroads on either 
side of said river (and may, at any time, at its or their option, also adapt and 
use said bridge for ordinary travel) in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce and the transportation of persons and property, and for tal, mili- 
tary, and other Lag erg Said bridge shall be constructed with a channel 
span of 500 feet in length, having a clear headroom at high water of 40 feet 
and a draw span with a clear water way of 125 feet on each side of the pier, 
the length of each of the rem: spans wot to exceed 300 feet: Provided, 
That said draw shall be opened promptly upon reasonable signal for the 


passage of vessels and boats. 

Sxc. 2. That the said com or companies shall, at least three months 
previous to the erection of the said bridge, submit to the Secretary of War 
a plan of the bridge, with a detailed map showing the panes site of the 
bridge and the river for a distance of 1 mile above and 1 mile below such 
site, with such other information as the Secretary of War may require for 
afull and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and he shall there- 
upon approve said plan or such modification thereof as he may deem neces- 

for the security of navigation, and spon a val thereof he shall so 

the said company, or companies, which shall thereupon have the au- 
thority to proceed with the construction of said bridge; but until the Sec- 
retary of War approves ee of said bridge the erection of the same 
shall not be commenced. no change shall be made in the plan during 
- progress of such work except with the approval of the 


ar. 

SEc. 3. am 
f tary ar for a peri 
this act, or shall fail to 


retary of 


or companies shall failto present plansto the 
of more than two years after the approval of 
commence the construction of said bri within 
three years after the val of the Secretary of War, or shall fail to com- 
~ plete the same within years after such approval, then, in either of said 
events, this act shall be null and void. 
Sxco, 4. That the said bridge and the railroads thereover constructed under 
the eeeresennot this act shall bea lawfulstructure, and shall be rec 
and known as @ post-road. Reasonable tolls may be collected by said com- 
for passage thereover, but no higher charge shall be 
for the transmission of mails, troops, and munitions of war of the 
States than the rate per mile paid for their tion over the 


or public arers Datos to said bridge; and the United States 
shall have the ee for postal tel 
have " 


ph —. across the bridge: 
beentitied to equalrights and ~~ dat Af to th pansaee a 

e ° 
trnine or cars over the same, and over the approaches to the same, 
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upon the payment of a reasonable compensation far such use; and in case 
the owner or owners of said bridge and the several railroad companies, or 
any one of them, desiring such use shall fail to agree upon the sum orsums 
to be paid, and upon the rules and conditions to which each shall conform 
in using said bridge, all matters at issue between them shall be decided by 
the Secretary of War upon a hearing of the allegations and proofs of the 
parties. 

Sec. 5. That the owner or owners of said bridge shall maintain on the 
same, at their own expense, from sunset to sunrise, such lights or signals 
as the United States Light-House Board shall prescribe 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
pressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘A bill to authorize the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or either of 
them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware 
River between the States of New Jersey'and Pennsylvania.” 

The Committee on Commerce reported an amendment, to 
strike out the preamble; which was agreed to. 

WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 1117) for the relief of William Lor- 
ing Spencer. 

3y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of William Loring Spencer, widow of 
George E. Spencer, late colonel First Regiment Alabama Cav- 
alry, at the rate of $50 per month. 

ry 2 ‘ g 

lhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


act is hereby ex- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1808) to amene the act of June 28, 1892, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.” 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend 
sections 4, 6, and 10 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to establish a court of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
hadappointed Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. STOCKDALE, and Mr. Ray, 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

ESTATE OF HENRY H. SIBLEY. 

Mr. DANIEL. [ask the Senate to consider the bill {S. 914) 
for the relief of the legal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, 
deceased. 

Mr. PLATT. Thatisthe Sibley tent bill, I believe. It al- 
ways excites a great deal of discussion. There are objecticns to 
it in the minds of a great many Senators, and it would give rise 
to discussion this morning. I do not think the consideration of 
the bill could be completed before half past 10. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. think the Senator from Virginia had better 
not press the bill. Ido not want to delay the consideration of 
a Bill now, but it is impossible to consider it this morning in 
ull. 

Mr. DANIEL. I do not wish to delay the business of the Sen- 
ate, but I want to have tee same courtesy extended to me that 
has been extended to other Senators. Itis the only bill that I 
have tried to call up out of its order, and unless objection is 
made I shall ask that it be considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not wish to be discourteous about it and I 
do not op to it, but the bill will lead to discussion, and it cer- 
tainly will not be ended this morning. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam ready for a discussion of the bill; and I 
shall be very brief myself.. It turns on a very short principle 
which Senatorscan readily decide. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, ag [ol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims is authorized to adjudicate the 
claim of the legal personal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased, 

owing out of a contract made by Henry H. Sibley in his lifetime with the 

overnment of the United States for the use of a patented invention in the 
manufacture of a tent known as the Sibley tent; and for this purpose the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction, notwithstanding any bar of the 
statute of limitations. 

Sxc. 2. That either party in any suit that may be brought under the pro- 


visions of this act shall have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States from any final judgment the Court of Claims may reader, 
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The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment to add as an additional section: 

SEo. 3. That it is provided that in event of a recovery against the United 
States no interest shall be awarded on any amount recovered. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the report be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, submitted by Mr. 
DANIEL, from the Committee on Claims, January 15, 1894, and 
before concluding— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m.). 
The hour of half past 10 having arrived, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendmentof Mr. PLATT to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment of the committee was to insert on page 21, 
after line 2, the following paragraph: 

109}. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or resid- 
uum from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton. 

The amendment to the amendment was to increase the rate 
from 40 cents to 60 cents per ton. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the difference betweenthe Wil- 





‘gon bill as it came from the House of Representatives and the 


bill which we are now considering is like the difference between 
electrocution and death by slow poison. The one is sudden and 
sainless as the death of industries would have been under the 

ilson bill; the other is torturing and lingering as the death of 
industries will be under the bill which we are now considering 
should it become a law. It is for that reason, when we come to 
the first item of a schedule which embraces so large a propor- 
tion of the manufacturing industries, and relates to so large a 
body of the laboring men of this country, that I feel I am justi- 
fied in taking some of the time of the Senate in discussing it. I 
have no disposition by discussion to delay action upon this bill, 
as I will say when I refer to that matter a little farther on. 

I shall not recur again at any length to the principles which 
have been asserted by those who are in favor of what they call 
tariff reform, that the first step in reform was to provide what 
they were pleased to call free raw material. I should like to 
read from testimony taken before the committee in 1883, which 
considered the work of the wariff revision committee, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sargent, of New Haven, who has been in all New 
England a very conspicuous tariff reformer, and who, if Iam 
not mistaken, left the ranks of the Republican party and joined 
the ranks of the Democratic ow upon his favorite theory that 
iron ore and pig iron should be free, and that, as the Republic- 
ans insisted upon putting a duty upon them, as I understand his 
action, he went to the Democratic party in order that, with the 
success of the Democratic party, he might obtain what to him 
were raw materials free. 

I have wondered, Mr. President, with what kind of satisfac- 
tion he would view the proposed action of the Senate. I could 
imagine when the Wilson bill passed the House, and he found 
that the long-cherished object of his business life had appar- 
ently been accomplished, that he might have had occasion for 
great rejoicing in feeling that he was to have free material in 
the shape of ore and very much reduced duty upon pig iron, 
with practically the same protection afforded him as the result 
of Republican success upon his manufactured product, that he 
would have cause for elation; but when he sees now that his 
cherished theory and his cherished hope of what the Democratic 
party would do in case it came in power has all been blown to 
the winds and that the Democratic per, as represented in the 
Senate, was as wicked as the Republican party been in this 
matter of, as he would say, taxing free raw materials, I have 
wondered where he would go, to what ty what party he was 
to join; and it occurred to me when the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFreER], representing the cb tomar party, came out boldly 
for making iron ore free, that my friend, Mr. Sar t, of New 
Haven, might at last have found a party jn which he could put 
his trust. I congratulate the Senator from Kansas upon the 
one y—I do not know but I may say the probability—that 

n the near future he may find a convert and a very strong sup- 
porter in Mr, Sargent. 

I shall not detain the Senate by reading, for if there is any- 
thing I dislike, in view of the impatience which is manifested 
on the other side, it is to detain the Senate by reading unneces- 
sary documents. I only speak of Mr. Sargent as a representa- 
tive man in Connecticut, as representing a body of men 
who ny neon and bee left Republican 
party solely because we would not their theory of making 
raw eterna I have a good deal of commiseration for the 
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other side of the Senate, and the embarassment in which they 
find themselves, and the difficulties which they have in recon- 
or their votes on the bill with their consciences, but I have 
infinitely more pity and commiseration for the men who left 
the ranks of the Republican party in Connecticut and went to 
the Democratic party supposing that when they with their ef- 
forts should have brought success, complete, final, overwhelm- 
ing success to the Democratic party they were to have their 
favorite theory of free raw materials incorporated into the stat- 
utes of our country. 

Mr. President, with regard to the duty of 60 cents a ton upon 
ore proposed by the amendment which I have offered, if I sup- 

osed that 75 cents a ton, the duty which is imposed by the 

cKinley act, were necessary to-day I should propose an amend- 
ment of 75 rene ed ton; but I understand that the price of ore 
has been reduced under the operation of the McKin ey act until 
a duty of 60 cents per ton furnishes a specific duty which equals 
ad valorem the duty of 75 cents per ton upon iron ore at the 
time it was imposed. Soa duty of 60 cents per ton under the 
present condition is practically equivalent to the duty which 
was laid by the McKinley act. I wish to stop here to make one 
observation only, and that is that the course of the priceof iron 
ore under the operation of the McKinley duties but illustrates 
what has been going on all over the country. It has steadily 
fallen, and that is true with regard to every other article upon 
which duties were laid in the McKinley act. We passed that 
bill late in the season, and it went into operation on the Ist of 
October. 

An election was coming immediately, early in November, all 
over the country, und during the month of October every Dem- 
ocratic newspaper in the land, every Democratic merchant, 
every Democratic politician asserted that the effect of the Mc- 
Kinley act was to be to greatly increase prices to the consumer. 
They really have not gotten over the idea yet that the effect of 
the imposition of higher duties is to increase prices and tooblige 
the consumers to pay higher prices for their articles. IL wish I 
could go back to that time; I wish I could draw a picture of the 
fever which Democratic newspapers and Democratic orators and 
Democratic traders created throughout the ap ong that every- 
os was to be vastly increased in price by the McKinley act 
until they frightened even Republican consumers and we were 
unable to make them believe that they were notinjured and to be 
injured by the McKinley duties in having to pay increased and 
exorbitant prices for thenecessaries, the comforts, and the lux- 
uries of life. 

Now, as against the supposition, for I have no doubt it was a 
supposition honestly entertained by a great many, that the in- 
crease of duty meant an increase of price, I wish to put here the 
assertion that there is nota single item upon which duties were 
laid by the McKinley act that is not lower to-day than it was be- 
fore the imposition of the duties, and that was not lower within 
six months or a year after the passage of the bill than it was be- 
fore the imposition of the duties. That has been the course of 
iron ore, and as the price has declined, 60 cents per ton will fur- 
nish an equivalent ad valorem to the duty of 75 cents which was 
imposed by the McKinley act. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticutiftin plate is not inciuded in the statement as to the re- 
duction of prices as well as other articles? 

Mr. PLATT. It includes tin plate and every other article. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Tin plate, I will state, is the article upon 
which the great cry was raised that the peopleof America were 
to be subjected to extortion. 

Mr. PLATT. ‘Tin plate is a conspicuous example, but there 
was not a newspaper in the land in which Democratic merchants 
did not advertise ‘‘buy your goods now before the McKinley 
law into effect and save the higher prices.” That was the 
condition under which we went into the election of 1890. Of 
course tin plate is a conspicuousexample of therule—itisarule 
that is a law—that the imposition of higher duties in this 
country has never raised prices except it may have been tem- 


eke the McKinley duties new industries were established. 
That was the case with tin plate, and in all the new industries 
which were established under the protection given by the Mc- 
Kinley act, the articles went suddenly down in — from the 
time of the establishment of the industries until the present time. 
Take a certain kind of glazed brick, which were not made in 
this country prior to the amg of the McKinley act. The in- 
dustry was established under the protection which that act gave. 
The foreign brick had never been bought in this country for less 
than $165 a thousand, but under American production the pe 
went down steadily until they have certainly been bought as 
low as $85 a thousand, and I think very much less. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Connecticut will allow me, 
I will read an extract from a letter concerning tin plate from a 
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large consumer. AsI probably shail not discuss this item when 
it is reached, I will put the letter in the RECORD, with the Sen- 
ator’s permission. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishall be very glad to have the Senator from 


Oregon do so. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. It is dated San Rafael, Marin County, Cal., 
April 25, 1894, and is as follows: 

DEAR Sik: There is one feature in the Wilson bill which I beg to lay be- 
fore you which may be new to youin theory and still not positive, f. ¢.a 
knowledge of the fact. One hundred and forty to fifty thousand boxes of tin, 
the great bulk of which is 107 pounds to the box, is used on this coast out- 
side of British Columbiain the packingof salmon. The associationof which 
Tam a member use from fifty to a thousand cases or boxes yearly, and 
I wish to state that we have never in the course of the past twenty years 
purchased tin so low as since the passage of the McKinley bill. It would 
seem the consumers of solarge aquantity of the article would mako us clam- | 
orous for a reduction of the duty, but instead are perfectly satisfied as it is. 
When the duty was laid the price receded, and the tin we have bought for 
next season, or year 1895, is the lowest in price we have ever obtained. 

Now, the export of salmon is one-fourth to one-half the pack, on which 
the exporter receives a drawback of very nearly the amount of duty paid. 
The price for the goods was never so low or lower than at the present time 
for home uses. Our last purchase made in Liverpool of 20,000 boxes tin to 
be shipped from there in October and November next was the very lowest 
We ever made. This same will apply to all canned goods and the cased 
goods; so it comes to the point that under the Wilson bill this duty, which 
would lower the income to the err of fifteen millions or more, would 
not bonefit the people one dime. And it is my opinion, based on a business 
life of over fifty years, thatif the duty was reduced in conformity to said 
bill the price of tin would materially advance. Often assertions are made 
iu debate which the opposite party claims are mere theories and not posi- 
tive facts, but on this point—and it is a grave one asfarasincome goes—you 
can get any amountof proofas being facts. Being one of the larger, and prob- 
ably the largest consumer on this coast, I prefer the duty to remain as it is. 
In writing this I may have trespassed on your time and ae in not 
having advanced any new facts or ideas, still I — possibly have stated 
something which may be of use in considering the bill. 

Yours, truly, 
DAN’L F.. BRADFORD. 





Hon. J. N. DOLPH. 

Mr. PLATT. The letter which the Senator from Oregon has 
just read is a most interesting commentary on the arguments | 
which were made against the imposition of the duty upon tin | 
plate in behalf of the canned-goods industry, which it was going | 
to destroy, according to the Democratic argument. I had sup- 

osed that there was a slight increase in the cost of tin plate | 

mmediately after the passage of the ae bill. I know 
that for the first few months after the passage of the McKinley 
| 





bill, under this fever which ranthrough the country, merchants 
and traders did take advantage of the circumstance to endeavor 
to increase the price of their goods, but within six months after 
the passage of the McKinley bill all that had been done away 
with; prices were no higher than before, and.under the opera- 
tion of that act, up to the election of Grover Cleveland in 1892, 
there was a gradual but steady decrease in the price of all com- 
modities. 

Mr. President, with regard to iron ore, I desire to read from 
the statement of Mr. George H. Ely, of Cleveland, Ohio, made 
before the Committees on Ways and Means at the first session of 
the present Congress, given with reference to the forming of 
the pending tariff pill; for in the other House I am happy tosay 
there was a show of giving hearings to the a mostdirectly 
interested in the proposed legislation. hether they were 
manufacturers, workingmen, farmers, or miners, or whatever 
their occupation might be, there was at least a show of giving 
a hearing tothem. Mr. Ely in his statement, and I shall have 
to be excused for reading a page or two of it, much as I dislike 
to detain the Senate, says: 


These ore deposits face the Atlantic seaboard, along the entire Allegheny 
range, from Northern New York, through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia. Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee to Missouri and Texas, beyond the Mississippi. Along the range of 
mineral resources, however, iron-ore development is everywhere the abso- 
lutely essential condition of advance in iron and steel manufacture. 

Virginia, old and new, has sat for a century beside the deep waters of the 
ocean With mineral resources almost untouched. Is this a fair time to hin- 
der the unlocking of her treasures by removing the duty on ore and coal? 

Let us now compare— 


This is what I wish to call attention to: 


Let us now compare the wages paid in the production of foreign and do- 
mestic ores and the labor cost per ton. 

The latest — comparisons on this subject are given in a paper 

esented before the Mechanical Science Section of the British Association 
’ 4 Mr. Jeremiah Head, a high authority in the iron trade on both sides of 

e ocean. 





















A com as to the hours of labor, wages per day in ore production.at 
Bilbao, Spain; Cleveland, England; and on La Superior is given in the 
following table: . 

ages per day. 
District “ae ns — Boys or 
: labor.| Drillers or Common women. 
- . miners. laborers. 
Bilbao, Spain..........-. 7280. co1 to 20. 726,80. 362 to 80. 604/80. 242 to 80. 362 
Cleveland, England -... 46 1.21) .726to .846) .242to .604 





Lake Superior, United 
States 


55 to 60 


2.%to 2.75) 1.60to 2.00) *1.0to 1.25 





| 





* Boys. 
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There is the difference in wages shown in this country and in 
those countries where the ore will come from if imported. 


The wages, then, by this authority, of miners on Lake Superior are mor: 
than three and three-fourths times those at Bilbao, and more than double 
those in the English, Cieveland, district. 

By the same authority it is shown that the labor cost per ton of ore at Bil 
bao is10 cents. In the English, Cleveland, district it is 23 cents. But the 
labor cost per ton of metallic iron is three and one-half times as much inthe 
Cleveland district as at Bilbao. 

The average labor cost per ton of ore on Lake Superior at one mine has 
been 89; cents, at another 21.33. The manager of one of the largest produc- 
ing mines in the Menominee district, Lake Superior, reports to me the aver 
age labor cost per ton during the past eight years to be $1.29 The average 
total cost per ton, excluding royalty, taxes, interest, etc., for same period, 
2.01. Alarge producing mine in the Marquette district, exclusively bard 
ore, reports for the same period $1.60 as the average labor cost per ton, the 
average total cost per ton, $2.32; average wages paid, 8.10 per day 

If now we compare the average of this cost of mining soft and hard ores 
in these two districts of Lake Superior with the Bilbao cost per ton, it wil! 
appear that the labor cost per ton on Lake Superior is teh times that of Bi 
bao and more than four times that of Cleveland, England. Making allow 
ance for the higher metallic contents of Lake Superior ore, the labor cos 
of aton of Lake Superior vreis stil! not less than eight times thatof Bilbao 
An increase in the proportion of Lake Superior soft ores tends to reduce 
slightly the Lake Superior labor cost per ton, but there will remain an enor 
mous difference between Lake Superior and Bilbao and Cleveland labor cost 
per ton. 

Our last census reports 38.227 persons engaged directly in American trou 
oremining. There were 1,366 foremen, 2,079 mechanics, 12,432 miners, 21,010 
laborers, 820 boys, 520 men in mine offices. The amount paid in wages wa 
$15,458,118, an average annual earning capacity for each person so employed 
of 3409.95. 


An average earning capacity for miners which is not equaled 
anywhere else in the world in this business, which quadruples 
the average amount earned by miners in Spain, and more than 
doubles the amount earned by the miners in England. 


This was an increase in wages per man employed over the census returns 
for 1880 of $101.01 per annum, or 32.7 per cent, due principally to the fact that 
more mines are wrought underground, permitting more steady emp!oyment 
and requiring a higher grade of labor. 


I should like to stopright there “to stick a pin,’’ as the saying 
is. It is said that protection never increases wages, and yet the 
annual wage of the miner of iron ore was increased from 1580 to 
1890, by the Census Report, $101 per annum. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Are the rates of skilled work- 
men given there? 

Mr. PLATT. Iam coming to that. 


These census inquiries, as to labor and wages, included the working forces 
at the mine only. The average wages of foremen was: Above ground, 8.40 
below ground, $2.46; mechanics, $1.90; miners below ground, $1.91; laborers 
above ground, #1.29; below ground, #1.60. 

The range of wages on Lake Superior is about 20 to 25 per cent above the 
total averages for the whole country. 

The average labor cost per ton in the United States is $1.06. In 158) the 
total capital invested in mines was $109,766,199. The increase has been very 
large in the last three years. 

In view of all these facts it can not be doubted that the present rate of duty 
on ore— 


‘The present rate of duty on ore,” 75 cents per ton— 


really represents much less than the difference of the labor cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. 


A portion of the Democratic party at Chicago declared that 
they wanted to impose such duties upon foreign countries which 
came in competition with production in this country as to com- 
pensate the difference between the labor cost here and tho labor 
cost abroad, but the majority of the convention would have 
nothing of it; they would have no protection; it was unconsti- 
tutional and robbery. So looking at this duty in the view of 
one wing of the Democratic party it is not high enough, and in 
the view of the prevailing wingof the Democratic party at 
Chicago, itis entirely too high, unconstitutional, and arobbery. 

Nor can it be doubted that the presence of the duty has always power- 
fully operated to stimulate the exploration and the development of American 
“Underneath our fron and steel industries, then, in consequence, lies an 


abundant and reliable American ore supply as against an impossible rei! 
ance on foreign ores. 


In this connection I desire to read a quotation from the memo- 
rial of the citizens of Bessemer, Mich., protesting against putting 
iron ore on the free list, presented by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MCMILLAN]: 


We respectfully submit that fron ore in its natural state and in place in 


the earth, before human labor has been expended upon it, is raw material, 
and its value is determined by the royalty demanded upon it by the owners 
ot the soil, which on this range averages 35 cents per ton. The cost of a ton 


an ore delivered to the furnaces at Lake Erie points is 83.96, made up as 
ollows: 
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The items which I have read foot up $1.39, which is the labor 
cost of mining alone. Then follow: 








Miscellaneous, insurance, and incidentals .................--.--.--..-... .0 
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To which must be added the cost of superintendence and interest on the 
capital invested. And we protest against iron ore being classed as raw ma- 
terial when more than ten-elevenths of its value at the furnace, where it 
is consumed, consists of the labor and cost of its production and trans- 
portation. 

The items which represent exclusively the cost of mining, the 
amount paid to the miner, is $1.39 per ton. Now,I recur to 
what Mr. Ely says: 

The wages, then, by this authority, of miners on Lake Superior are more 
than three and three-fourths times those at Bilbao, and more than double 
those in the English, Cleveland, district. 

Say that they are only three times as much in the Lake Su- 

rior district as in Spain. We have then paid the miners 

n the Lake Superior district $1.39 per ton for mining iron ore, 
and the wages for the same paid in desks would be only 46 cents 
per ton. 

There is a difference of 93 cents per ton paid to the American 
miner over what the miner in Spaln ets; and even a duty of 60 
cents per ton will not equalize the difference in the labor cost 
of production of iron ore between this country and Spaiu and 
Cuba. It will scarcely equal the difference in cost of production 
between this country and England. 

Now, Mr. President, upon what principle is this 40 cent per 
ton duty imposed? The only answer that can be given is the an- 
swer which was given by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE] 
yesterday, a revenue duty; that is, more importation for the 
purpose of getting increased revenue. But more importation 
means less American production and less American labor; and 
by as much as the importation is increased by the same amount 
American production and American labor are decreased. That 
is the position that the Democratic party occupies on this bill. 

We have been looking for principles. They hold out to Re- 
publicans the inducement to vote for the amendment of the com- 
mittee, because it is net an entire absolute wiping out of the 
duty, because it is some duty imposed on iron ore. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as [said when Icommenced, just the difference between the 
d amendment 
is the difference between death by electrocution and death by 
slow poison; and if I have to die either way I prefer a sudden 
and painless death rather than one of lingering torture. 

That is the condition in which the industries of this country 
are going to find themselves if this bill passes, with the excep- 
tion of those industries which by virtue of their great, immense 
aggregations of capital, represented by Democratic Senators 
on this floor, have been able to obtain protective duties. That 
is admitted on the other side practi They say, ‘‘ We do 
not believe in these duties. There is a majority of Democratic 
aa who do not believe in them, but we have to submit to 
them.” 

Talk about robbers! I am not going to imitate or emulate the 
talk which we have heard on the other side of the Senate Cham- 
ber for so many years and call anybodyrobbers. There isa term 
which is not quite as objectionabie as that in sound—* road 
agents.” A majority of the Democratic Senate seem to have 
met some road agents who held them up until they could get 
what they wanted. Sad as it may seem, that is the confession 
to which we listen here in the Senate as a reason why they are 
going to vote for these amendments and for this bill. 

Mr. President, if it were not for the presence of the Republican 
party im the Senate and in this country the Democratic tors 
representing the Democrats of the country could not pass this 
bill; they would vote itdown. But party necessity drives them 
to the pomage of this bill, and it does not make much difference 
what sort of a bill they pass so long as they can pass a bill with 
a capital A,or any bill with a capital ANY. Thatisthecry. I 
do not intend to read very much in the discussion of this bill 
from newspapers, but I find two stanzas in a Democratic news- 

per which are so appropriate to the condition in which the 
eee find themselves that I can not refrain from reading 

em. 

itis an article taken from the New York Sun of recent date 
entitled ‘‘The Bird Charmer of the White House.” I shall not 
read the whole of it, because there are certain things in it which 
are not very flattering to our present Chief Executive, and I 


have always adopted the prin = that I would not indulge in 
improper criticism upon the Chief Executive. It represents 
acenesat the White House, ‘‘ The King of the Cuckoos,” and the 
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chorus of the Cuckoos for 1892, 1893, and 1894; and here are two 
stanzas from the final chorus, which I commend to the other side 
of the Chamber as correctly expressing the sentiments which 
they indulge in at the present time: 


CHORUS. 


In stress and travail we waited 
For a tariff for revenue; 
When at last it came, belated, 
We found that it didn’t come true. 
‘Twas rank and foul with protection, 
A loathsome and horrible pill, 
But as cuckoos in lowly subjection, 
We must love it—so pass the bill! 


For years through red ink waves we waded 
*Gainst protection, a sin and a shame; 

We have howled till our lungs were abraded. 
We have kicked till our shanklets were lame. 
We've drubbed the drum, blown on the trumpet, 

Chased Robbery down dale and up hill, 
But now Grover tells us to hump it 
For his tariff—so pass the bill! 


Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything more about the 

a ng duty on iron ore. However, I do wish to say one word 

n reply to some suggestions of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 

BERRY| yesterday. Inan interruption, while the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. DOLPH] was making a speech, he charged in sub- 
stance if not in terms that Senators upon this side were making 
long speeches which nobody listened to and nobody read, and 
which nobody cared for, for the sole pur, use of obstructing the 
ane of this bill. So far as making speeches which nobody 
istens to, | am sorry to say that there is some little ground for 
that observation; and if I were on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber I do not think I would listen to speeches which the 
Republicans make. I think it would be pleasanter not to do so. 
But [ want to say for myself alone that I have no desire to ob- 
struct the passage of this bill. 

I do not propose to resort to any measures which are not le- 
gitimate and fair in debate. I do not propose to filibuster. 
But, on the other hand, I do propose, no matter what charges 
or insinuations may come from the other side, to discuss the 
bill as I feel that a bill of its gravity ought to be discussed, and 
I must be the judge as to whether the remarks which I make 
upon the bill are called for or not. Here is a bill which affects 
every industry in the United States formulated upon the idea 
of editing the Wilson bill with a blue pencil, every stroke of 
which may mean bankruptcy to some business and starvation to 
some workman. Am [I to be told that I must sit quiet here and 
not discuss this bill? No matter what the necessities of the 
Democratic party may be, no matter how unpleasant the condi- 
tion in which they find themselves, while on my partthere will 
be nothing of obstruction and nothing of filibustering, there 
will be legitimate, honest, and earnest debate upon the bill. 

I want to say here that we are not chargeable with delay. If 
there has been any unusual delay in this bill it is chargeable 
upon the Democratic side of the Chamber, and not upon this 
side.- The bill came here the Ist day of February, and it was 
the 7th day of May before we had a bill which the other side of 
the Chamber desired to have passed. February, March, April, 
Yor three months and a half, the Democratic party had been 
considering the bill in secret session, in secret caucus, amend- 
ing it, and after it was reported Still amending it in a manner to 
change the bill entirely, and then charging Senators on this 
side who said it was to be amended, in unparliamentary language, 
with falsehood. They were not ready to consider the bill until 
the 7th day of mc 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish simply to inquire, if the Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to interrupt him, whether he is 
quite ~~ that they have a bill now that they want to have 


Mr.PLATT. I think there is great doubt about it, but I give 
them the benefit of the doubt, as we do the criminal in all crim- 
inal trials. We have amendments coming in every day now 
which change whole schedules, as I understand. But whatever 
of delay, whatever of obstruction there has been in the Senate, 
is chargeable to the Democratic side of the Senate up to the 7th 
of May. They were not ready. Whatever discussion we in- 
duiged in was a godsend to them. They would not withdraw 
their bill. ene not withdraw it and bring forward their 
appropriation bills. 

There are thirteen general appropriation bills to be passed 
before the 30th of June, and during all that time when we were 
engaged in the discussion of the principles of protection and free 
trade, the Democratic party might as well have withdrawn the 
bill until they could fix upon such a measure as they desired to 
bring before the Senate and have gone on with the work of the 
appropriation bills. Not one of them has been touched; notone 
of them is to be touched; and along in June sometime we are to 
have resolutions introduced to continue the appropriations of 
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last year for a definite or indefinite period—those extravagant 
appropriations which the Democratic party have complained of 
alt over the country. The appropfiations of the billion-dollar 
Congress are all to be continued by the Democratic party be- 
cause they want to keep up the sham and pretense of an anxiety 
to pass this bill, an anxiety they do not feel. 

There is not a Senator upon that side who is satisfied with 
this bill—not one—and they think that they can conceal their 
embarrassment and their objections to the bill and their sur- 
render of conscience in the passage of the bill by a pretense that 
the Republican party in some way is disposed to delay the pas- 
sage of the bill. I deny it for myself, and I believe I can speak 
for my colleagues. But a bill of this nature, which will bring 
such widespread devastation and distress upon this country, will 
not pass without legitimate and fair discussion. I do not believe 
it will pass at all. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] and the Senator from Oregon[Mr. DoOLPH] yesterday, and 
now the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. PLATT], have all referred 
to the question I put to the Senator from Oregon yesterday in 
regard to the delay upon this bill. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut now states that there has been no delay upon the Republican 
side. He said there had been no bill here which it was the in- 
tention of the Senate to pass and to vote upon until the 7th day 
of May, I think. A number of Senators upon that side of the 
Chamber from time to time have denied that they were delay- 
ing the passage of this bill in any way whatever. 

he facts are that the tariff bill was reported tothe Senate 
on the 20th day of March, and not on the 7th dayof May. That 
side of the Chamber has consumed day in and day out in long 
speeches, a number of those Senators, without calling names, 
occupying the floor for days and days in reading statistics taken 
from the Census Reports and calling upon other Senators to aid 
in reading them, and newspaper article after newspaper article 
was sent to the Secretary’s desk to be read. We went onin that 
way for days and days, and I do not know how many weeks, be- 
fore the 7th day of May. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but upon more than one occa- 
sion, when we on this side sought to lengthen the hours of the 
daily sessions, the Republican Senators sat in their seats, re- 
fused to vote, and refused to answer to their names in order to 
break a quorum, for the purpose of delaying the passage of this 
bill. Recently, when the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. HARRIS] 
sought to gain an hour's time, the filibustering began in earnest, 
_ Republican Senators openly participated in every species 
of it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. May I interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. As one of those who filibustered on the 
night in question, I beg to correct the Senator. My filibuster- 


ing was not for the purpose of delaying action upon the tariff 
bill or prolonging debate upon it, but to save to the Senate that 
which [ considered was of great importance to the country, the 


consideration of bills upon the Calendar, the presentation of pe- 
titions, und the introduction of bilis and reports of committees 
incident to the, morning hour, and that which I did was to pre- 
serve to the Senate the right to transact business that is of im- 
portance tothe whole country. There are other matters besides 
the tariff bill that need the action of this ae 

Mr. BERRY. Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
Senator from Nebraska—and Ido not dispute what he says—the 
effect of what was done by Republican Senators was to delay ac- 
tion upon this bill. 

Mr. President, I have no right to criticise any Senator as to 
what course he shall take, If he sees proper to filibuster and 
delay the bill, under the present rules of the Senate he has the 
gtd to do so; but that which I think has not been exactly fair 

s that Senators should be continually delaying the bill, and yet 
stand upon the floor of the Senate from day to day denying that 
they were doing any such thing and trying to throw the blame 
upon this side of the Chamber. 

This bill has been here since the 20th of March. The Senator 
from Connecticut says that it is an important bill. That I ad- 
mit. But, Mr. President, the people of this country in 1892 de- 
cided that this Congress should pass a tariff bill; they knew the 
importance of it; and I believe, according to all fair politics, we 
have the right to pass a bill, and go before the country upon it, 
and see whether our action will be approved or not. I do not 
believe the minority has a right to defeat the will of the majority 
by obstruction and by delay. If they can not defeat the bill by 
their votes, then they ought to be willing to take their chances 
before the people of this country. 

It is useless to disguise the fact—for we all know it and it is 
known from one end of this broad land to the other—that there 
is great impatience and anxiety existing among all classes of the 
people of this Union that this measure shall be disposed of in 
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the interest of the entire country. The country demands that 
there shall be speedy action uponit. Business is stagnant, men 
are anxiously waiting before they engage in any enterprise to 
know what will be the final action upon this bill. Everything 
is at a standstill; cotton and wheat are down to almost nothing: 
the factories are everywhere stopped, yet day by day and week 
by week we have long speeches upon questions which were de- 
cided by the people at the ballot box in 1892, and yet Republican 


Senators say that they are not delaying the passave of the bill. 
It is true they have the power to delay it under the rules; but 
if there were 42 other Senators who believe as I believe, we 


should pass this bill, notwithstanding the delay, at a very early 
day. That is the way I feel in regard to it. : 

I believe it is the duty of those who are opposed to the bill as 
well as of those who favor it, to so act that there shall be action, 
and speedy action, uponit. I think we owe that much to the 
people of the country, and I think that a spirit of patriotism 
would cause the Republicans to respond to the universal wish 
and demand, which extends to every State of this Union, that 
there shall be something definite and final, so that the people 
shall know whether we are going to have a bill or whether we 
are not going to have a bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Oregon will allow me, I 
wanted to puta question to the Senator from Arkansas bofore 
he sat down. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. 1 wanted toask the Senator from Arkansas upon 
what he bases his statement that the people in 1892 decided in 
favor of this bill? Does he base it upon the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic platform contained a certain declaration of principle on 
this subject and that the Democratic candidate for President 
was elected? Is that the ground of the statement? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I would state to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the campaign was made in 1892 in favor 
of the repeal of the McKinley law, and also in favor of the pas- 
sage of a tariff bill for revenue only. I will state, furthermore, 
that the platform declared that anything beyond revenue was 
unconstitutional and was a robbery. I will state, in addition, 
that I believe that every word in that platform is true. I be- 
lieve, as i said two months ago ypon the floor of the Senate, that 
it is the duty of the Democrats to stand upon this floor and in- 
sist upon the passage of a bill in strict accord with the Demo- 
cratic platform, and to defy any man on the Democratic side who 
should oppose that bill; and I believe that we should go to the 
country and stand by and pass that kind of a bill. 

Mr. President, Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
by their obstructive methods are trying to prevent us from 

assing any kind of a bill. As the Senator from Texas { Mr. 

ILLS] well said yesterday, almost any bill which can possibly 
be conceived of, in my judgment, is an improvement on the Mc 
Kinley law which now stands on the statute books; and the party 
which improves it will at least be entitled to a little credit, but 
would be entitled to far more if they should pass a bill exactly 
as the Chicago platform said it should be passed. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator has made with his 
great frankness and emphasis the answer which I[ expected, 
knowing his possession of those qualities. He says that the peo- 
ple decided upon the issue being raised by the Democratic plat- 
form and presented in the campaign that there should be a tariff 
for revenue only; that anything beyond that was robbery, and 
that he is prepared to stand by. If that be true, and if it be 
also true, as the Senator says, that this bill is a great departure 
from those principles, the one thing that the people decided in 
1892 was that this bill ought not to pass. 

That is what the people decided, according to the Senator; [ 
am not saying what I think, but, according to the Senator, the 
people declared emphatically that this bill ought not to pass; 
and they not only declared it emphatically, but they declared it 
substantially, unanimously, practically, because the Democrats 
affirmed that any tariff, or provision, or duty laid for protection 
was a robbery and an infamy, to use the phrase which has been 
applied so often to the McKinley law. The Republicans, believ- 
ing in protection, were of opinion that the interests of this 
country required that there should be adequate protection for 
American labor, that there should be a tariff not for revenue only, 
and that it was not robbery, but statesmanship. They said that 
it is not true that a protective tariff raises prices to the con- 
sumer and takes from one man to put into the pockets of another. 

But we can show both by logic and by history that prices go 
down and prosperity goes up, and that wages go up under the 
influence of protection. Now, here are forty-two or forty-three 
Senators, more or less, sitting around the seats in the Chamber, 
and some of them agreeing with the Senator from Arkansas— 
we do not know yet how many—who are trying to force this par- 
ticular bill down our throats, according to their own confession 
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and according to the confession of their champion and represent- 
ative, the Senator from Arkansas, who declares if he could get 
Senators enough to join with him he would put it down our 
throats instantly, without any delay—who are trying to putdown 
the throats of the people of this country what he admits they 
have unanimously condemned and to which they are opposed, 
and yet, when the majority on the other side come in with a 
measure which has not been hore a week or ten days in its im- 
portant particulars, he admits that it is opposed to the substan- 
tially unanimous voice of the American people, as expressed by 
their votes on both sides in the campaign of 1892. 

I do not mean to say that the Senator admits that in so many 
words, he is altogether too crafty for that, but he admits it by 
the substance of his statement and by the inevitable and inex- 
orabis result of his logic. He then undertakes to say that we 
ought not t» have even a week, after the majority have put all 
this robbery and corruption and plunder inte their tariff in or- 
der to get it through, to show the people, or to show him even, 
what he is doing. 

Take the tariff on sugar. It may be that there is a person 
hardy enough to get up here or to get up elsewhereand say that 
sugar, which was put on the free list in the other House, is not 
to be protected by a protective duty—a new protective duty not 
existing now in our oars according to the present ee: 
Somebody may possibly deny it; but the President of the United 
States says, what every frank and candid man, I think, is likely 
to say unless he is very much misled by party spirit, that the 
sugar of Louisiana is to have adequate protection, and that the 
planters of Louisiana may take his word and assurance for that — 
adequate protection! 

Adequate protection has been decided by the American people 
in the campaign of 1892, according tothe Senator from Arkansas, 
to be nothing but another name for adequate robbery, adequate 
plunder, xdequate extortion, adequate picking one man’s pocket 
to enrich another; and that p ition has been before this 
body a week or ten days only, and its consideration is not reached 
yet: but the Senator says we should not debate it if he had his 
way. He says it has been here since the 20th of February. 

Mr. BERRY. The 20th of March; I said. 

Mr. HOAR. The 20th of March; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I say it has only been here since sometime about the middle of 
April, the 8th or 10th. 

Mr. BERRY. The bill was reported on the 20th day of March, 
according to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I know, but what time did the 
tortion, robbery, and pocket-picking in it, acco 
ment of the people, come in? 

Mr. BERRY. That began inal degree with the passage 
of the MeXinley law. That is when it first began. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield to the Senator for that. I[ am 
making my statement now. What time did the plunder and 
picking of pockets and robbery and extortion, on which the 
American people put their heels, come in? That is what we are 
dealing with just now. There is not any Mills bill before us 
here, though there is a MILLS here. Thereis notany McKinley 
bill here,though there will be a McKinley here or elsewhere some- 
time pretty soon if the American people have their way. There 
is not any Wilson bill here, and the honorable and distinguished 
gentleman wao has given that name to the bill, if we may trust 
the public press, is eagerly awaiting his recovery to help to do 
with the Democratic tomahawk what we are denied the privi- 
lege of doing on the Republican side=slaughter this robbery 
and plunder and extortion and picking of pockets. 

Mr. President, I want to know what sort of a Senatorial pro- 
ceeding it is, what sort of a theory of the rights of American 
citizenship or the function and authority of an American Sena- 
tor it is which says that we shall not have ten days from the 
time the robbery and plunder and picking of pocxets is pro- 

od, to vindicate the wish, and the constitutionally expressed 
will of the American peopleagainst the Senator from Arkansas 
and twenty or thirty of his associates, who come in here confess- 
ing they have surrendered their own judgment to two or three 
men. 

Stand up, Democratic Senators, if you will, and say that you 
are ee in favor of this bill, the whole of you, & majority 
of you, a tent SS you. You will not doit. ‘‘We are going 
to vote for this bill and to stop your mouths if we can,” — te 
us, ‘not because we believe in it’—they say itis wicked through 
and through—‘‘ not because the Ame people believe in it ” 
—they say it is wicked through and through—but because two 
or three gentlemen have got ther in a committee room or 


lunder, the ex- 
ing to the judg- 


corner somewhere, like the three witches in Macbeth, and con- 
cocted this hellbroth which we have promised them to swal- 


low. [Laughter. 
Mr. Geary Mee 
and that is, however 


. President, J] only have one word to add, 
objectionable this bill may be, it does not 
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occur tome thatitlies in the mouths of the Republican Senators 
to denounce it because they claim it has protective features, un- 
less it be upon the theory that they prefer grand larceny to petit 
larceny; they prefer the McKinley law, with all of its enormi- 
ties, to any kind of reduction of taxation. 

Mr. HOAR. May Iask the honorable Senator from Arkansas 
one other question? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir; I will answer it. 

Mr. HOAR. Here is the cotton schedule, which affects the 
greatest single industry in Massachusetts, and thousands and 
thousands of happy homes. It came here yesterday, reported 
by the Senator's colleague May 21, and reached the Senate in 
print an hour ago. Now, do you—I put the question through 
the Chair to the Senator from Arkansas—do you know what is 
in it now yourself? Will you give me a frank answer? Do you 
know what is in it now at this moment? 

Mr. BERRY. I read it this morning after it came in. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. That is a good answer. Do you 
know what is in it after reading it? 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not suppose that I could quote it line by 
line. I have a general idea of what is in it. 

Mr. HOAR. One further question—— 

Mr. BERRY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me get this one thing further. Does it in- 
crease or decrease the duties in the Wilson bill or in the Mc- 
Kinley act? 

. Mr. BERRY. Does it reduce the duties in the McKinley 
aw? 
.Mr. HOAR. Doesit increase or decrease them? 

Mr. BERRY. It waar largely decreases the duties in the Mc- 
Kinley law—very largely. 

Mr. HOAR. Does it increase or decrease the duties in the 
Wilson bill? 

Mr. BERRY. The committee will explain that. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, the committee will explain that. 

Mr. BERRY. I want tosay I have not objected to legitimate 
debate; whatI have objected to was Republican Senators sail- 
ing under false colors and pretending that they were not doing 
these things for delay, when the whole country knows that for 
two months they have in every way they could been delaying 
the bill. If they would come out squarely and say, ‘‘ We are go- 
ing t6 filibuster this bill to death,” that would be one thing, but 
they are nee to do that while posing before the Amer- 
ican people as being engaged only in legitimate debate. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator sails under the Democratic 
SS of 1892, with free raw material, and protection a rob- 

ery, and then puts a protective duty on sugar andiron and rice, 
is he not sailing under false colors? 

Mr. BERRY. Ff have contributed as much to the delay as I 
propose to do this morning. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
tion before he sits down? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly,I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask two questions. Is 
it not a fact thatevery Republican in the Senate on last Friday 
voted to change the hour of meeting from il o'clock in the 
mérning to 10 o'clock? 

Mr. BERRY. I think there was no objection. 
no votes to the contrary. 

Mr. MITCHBLL of Oregon. 


May I ask the Senator one ques- 


There were 


Is it notanother fact that the 


‘very next morning when we met here there were not more than 


one-half of the Democrats in their seats, and we had to wait fif- 
teen minutes for a quorum? 

Mr. BERRY. Idonotremember. I do not know how long 
we waited. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ido. That is the fact. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Oregon, who has just taken 
his seat, is not one of the men who have contributed to the de- 
lay; but he knows that Senators on that side of the Chamber 
have done so. He will not get up and deny it; he will not con- 
tend that Senators on that side have not made long speeches, 
and had the RECORD and newspaper articles read for the sole 
purpose of delay. The whole country knows it, and it is useless 
to deny it. I donot say the Senator from Oregon has done so; 
but he knows, and will not deny, that other Republican Sena- 
tors have done so. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas ae 

Mr. BERRY. Very well. 

Mr. FRYE. He undertakes to act as censor upon Republican 
speeches on the tariff and speaks about the Republicans occupy- 
i rts of two or three days with a single speech. I wish to 
pe whether he has read the speech in the REcorp this 
morning made by the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 


GALLINGER 
Mr. BERRY. No, sir, I have not. 





a 
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Mr. FRYE. Iam sorry the Senator has not read it. If ho 
had he would have changed his critical remarks, I think, some- 
what. If that speech was made for delay it was a very remark- 
able speech. I read it with great care, and I do not believe an 
abler speech was ever made in the United States Senate or else- 
where, on the question of the tariff, instructive in every partic- 
ular, and one which ought to have been made for the under- 
standing of the people of the United States. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine asks 
too much of me. While I have great respect for the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire, after hearing him here for three 
days—not hearing him all the time either, I will not say that— 
but after he occupied the floor here for three days, it is a little 
too much to ask me to go through the RECORD again and read 
all that Republican Senators may say on that side of the Cham- 
ber. I have not read the speech. I had rather vote on these 
amendments and dispose of the bill than to hear or read atly 
man's speech. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator is very much more afflicted to-day, 
Mr. President, than he was when he was opposing what was 
known as the elections bill. It was somebody else’s ox which 
was being gored then. 

The Senator says the verdict of the people was given in 1892 
on this proposition. I want to read to him a word or two from 
Bulletin No. 9, on page 81, the reply of the Tonawanda Iron and 
Steel Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of 
pig iron. They say: 

At the last Presidential election the majority of our men (nearly all in 
fact) voted the Democraticticket. To-day, after having witnessed what the 


party proposes to do with the iron industry, there is scarcely a Democrat 
to be found among them. They feel they unwittingly made a great mistake. 


And I beg to assure the Senator from Arkansas if the jury did 
give that verdict in 1892, they are not only willing to-day to re- 
verse it, but they would reverse it with great unanimity, 1 think. 

Thoy say further: 


They are greatly exercised over the situation, present and prospective, 
and have of their own free will sent a petition to our Representative in the 
House, praying that the tariff be let alone. If the question of free trade or 
SS was brought up for vote to-day, we feei certain there would not 

a single vote cast for free trade, or a change inthe present tariff laws, 
among our men. We beg to submit that itis political suicide for any party, 
be it Democratic, Republican, or otherwise, to father any such measure as 
the Wilson bill in its present condition 


Then, on page 87, the Virginia [ron and Railway Company 
say: 

Can not say wr much in regard to tariff, as it seems like it would be 
waste of time if I did. I have always voted the Democratic ticket and 
worked for it, and if the Democratic party follows the lead of Mr. Wilson, I 
will never vote it again, but will drop into the party that comes nearest to 
my views of protecting the interests of the honest manufacturer and 
laborer in this country. I would suggest that the Senate frame a Demo- 
cratic bill that will meet the revenues of this Government thst is a pro- 
tective bill, not a prohibitive. 


Not a prohibitive bill, but a protective bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] informs me that 
every Democrat in the New York Assembly voted to sustain the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Hii] in his opposition to the in- 
come-tax provision which is in this bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. They did not. 

Mr. FRYE. They did not? 

Mr. HOAR. They voted against the tariff. 

Mr. FRYE. Now here is another on page 95, the reply of 
the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, of Rich- 
mond Va.: 

We preface by saying that we have anold-established concern, well known 
throughout the land; are Democrats and ardent supporters, both active and 
financially, of all candidates of our party. At the same time, we are utterly 
opposed to anything like free trade, even on goods we purchase. We are 
probably the largest purchasers ofcoalin the South. Wefavor aduty of 50 
cents per ton on that article; alike duty oniron ore, of which we are also 
purchasers. In fact, we advocate a duty on everything brought to this coun- 
try from abroad. 


They voted the’ Democratic ticket and aided it financially in 
1892, and yet according to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BERRY] the verdict was practically for free trade, that is, the 
Wilson bill, a bill for revenue only. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I wish to say that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], in charging upon this side of the 
Chamber discussion for the purpose ofdelaying the bill, loses sight 
of the necessity that is put upon us to consume time in repeatedly 
correcting the statements made by Senators upon his side of the 
Chamber in the very teeth of facts within the knowledge of 
everyone. The Senator again made the statement upon this 
floor, as if it were one that would bear examination, that this 
bill was brought before the Senate on the 20th of March. Ide- 
sire, in reply to that statement, to again put upon the record 
the statement that the bill in its present form, so that we knew 
what we had to meet, was not laid upon our table until a week 
ago, namely, upon the 14th day of May. 

Not until then was this bill hore, and up to that time every 
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particle of delay that took place occurred in the ranks of those 
who were framing the measure. The speeches that were made 
upon this side, including the one made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. QuAY], were nothing more than marking 
time; they were simply consuming the time that otherwise 
could be put to no result. There were suggestions made thata 


vote should be taken before that time, but nobody having any 
regard for the interests of the people of the United States, I do 
not care on which side of this question he may be, would have 
undertaken to vindicate the Senate if it had voted on the bill 
without discussion, and then let it be settled in a conference 
committee afterwards. 
T. she ao ; ‘ “yy ; i 
oo many changes are being made from time to time by the 


Senators in charge of the measure. I learned this morning 
the first time, having been absent yesterday, that here is a n 
amendment with regard to the cotton schedule just brought in 
at this time. Not only did we have the bill here in only a lim 
ited degree before the l4th of May, but not until the following 
day were any of the bulletins printed and laid upon our desks 
which gave the evidence with regard to it. Yet, whilethu 
the responsibility is upon the shoulders of those on the other 
side for all the delay that has occurred up to this timo, Senators 
insist upon asseverating here, with the ace that it shall go to 
the country and be accepted and received, that delay has been 
caused by this side, or that we should not go on from this time 
in that legitimate discussion which could not arise and could 
not be indulged in intelligently by anybody until he knew what 
the propositions were that he had to meet and knew what the 
evidence was with which to meet them. 

That is how this case stands. We are but upon the threshold 
of the debate. From the letters just read by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] from the South itself, from the good old 
State of Virginia, from the State of the northern border that 
adopted nullification and secession, we find that the owners of 
the industries there, upon which its future depends, are calling 
upon us to protect them against those who misrepresent them 
upon this floor. 

Mr. President, there has been no delay. There was no oppor- 
tunity to know what to discuss before the 14th day of May. 

Mr. DCLPH. Mr. President, with great trepidation and with 
a due fear of the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Berry], | wil 
venture to occupy the time of the Senate again fora few mo- 
ments. The spirit which has been shown by the Senator from 
Arkansas in his remarks to-day and yesterday in his attempted 
censorship over this side of the Chamber savors of aspirit which 
was prevalent in this Chamber forty years ago and manifested 
itself in attack upon an eminent Senator from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, but which has not been in recent times exhibited in 
this Chamber until the present Congress. The Senator says 
substantially that the people of this country in 1892 demanded 
the passage of the pending bill. 

I differ with those who bslieve that the election of Grover 
Cleveland and Democratic majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress was a verdict in favor of free trade. I attribute the de- 
feat of the Republican party and the success of the Democratic 
party to a widespread spirit of discontent which manifested it- 
self, notalone in the United States but throughout the world, ina 
desire of the discontented among the laboring classes for achange, 
But, sir, admitting for the sake of the argument that the result of 
the Presidential election in 1892 was a verdict of the people on 
the tariff question, what was the verdict? The verdict was 
against protection. 

The resolution reported from the committee on resolutions to 
the Democratic convention, which recognized that there is a 
difference between the rate of wages in this country and in for- 
eign countries, and declared in substance that the industries 
built up under the protective system should not be suddenly and 
ruthlessly destroyed, was voted down by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the convention and a resolution substituted which de- 
clared that protection is a robbery and unconstitutional; not in- 
cidental protection, not moderate protection, not ample and 
adequate protection, but that all protection is arobbery and un- 
constitutional. 

The declaration was for a tariff for revenue only. That, as I 
have stated before, and as can be conclusively shown by author- 
ities on the subject, means revenue raised from duties upon ar- 
ticles which do not come into competition with American prod- 
ucts, not duties upon all imported articles which would raise 
more than the necessary revenue, because, as I have said on for- 
mer occasion, there is no party that proposes to raise by duties 
on imports more revenue than is necessary for the support of 
the Government. 

Therefore the bill even as it came from the House of Kepre- 
sentatives is not such a bill as the Democratic party in conven- 
tion at Chicago declared for, and with the proposed amend-. 
ments of the committee I wish to say to the Senator from Am 
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kansas that there is not a Democratic politician in his State, 
and there is not a leading Democratic politician in any one of 
the original thirteen States, who issatisfied with the bill. The 
leading newspapers of the South denounce it; the leading mem- 
bers of his own party denounce it as an abandonment of Demo- 
cratic principles. There is not a Senator in this Chamber from 
any of the Southern States who believes in it, who is satisfied 
with it, and who would not havea different bill if he could make 
it. Isnotthatthe fact? Letany one of the Senators on the other 
side stand up and say that the bill as proposed to be amended is 
satisfactory. There is not one of them who will make such an 
assertion. Twoor three Senators from Northern States have 
compelled you to report a bill providing protective duties upon 
industries they are especially interested in, which you do not 
believe in, which is opposed to Democratic principles, which is 
opposed to the Democratic platform, which is unsatisfactory to 
your people and to yourselves. But that is not all of the mat- 
ter. Neither is the bill satisfactory to the people of the North. 
It discriminates against their industries. It proposes the de- 
struction of many Northern industries. It is neither a protec- 
tive measure nor a tariff for revenue only. Every Northern 
State whose people voted since the Presidential election, and 
since the purpose of the Democratic party has been known in 
regard to tariff ——— has reversed the verdict of 1892 so 
far as it could, and has in the strongest possible manner placed 
its seal of condemnation upon the Democratic majority in this 
Congress and your eg tariff legislation. New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska, and I do not know but that other States have done so. 

The fact was alluded to a moment ago that when the Senator 
from New York oes HILL] upon this floor denounced certain 
features of the bill every Democrat in the New York Assembly 
indorsed his position, and still the Senator from Arkansas talks 
about the people demanding the pomege of this bill. There is 
scarcely a prominent Democrat in all the Southern States who 
is demanding the passage of this mongrel bill, nor is there in 
any other part of the Union. The people whoare to be affected 
by this legislation, the manufacturers and the employers or the 
employés, are not demanding the parsage of the bill. 

he threat of this legislation has already demoralized busi- 
ness and destroyed industries. What would the bill do if it be- 
came alaw? It would simply fasten upon all the industries of 
the country for years the existing conditions, brought about by 
the threat of this legislation. After all their pretensions an 
professionsin regard to free raw materials, as the bill camefrom 
the other House the principle of free raw materials was exhib- 
ited by placing upon the free list coal, iron, lumber, and wool. 
Now, however, the Democratic majority in the Senate have 
taken from the free list two of those ee coal and iron ore, 
and put them on the dutiable list; an geen when a motion 
was made to putiron gre upon the free list, we had the spectacle 
here of only four Senators in this body voting for free iron ore. 
Even the Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLS] voted “ nay,” and for 
a duty upon iron ore. 

Mr. President, why is it that twoof these important products, 
coal and iron ore, which the Democrats denominate raw ma- 
terials, are placed upon the dutiable list, whiie wool and lumber 
are left on the free list? I said yesterday that the bill provides 
ample protection for rice, a reson for sugar, protection al- 
most to prohibition and exclusion upon the class of cotton goods 
manufactured in the South, and I have ascertained since that 
upon pig iron manufactured in Alabama and Tennessee it is 
propened to puta duty of over 50 oe cent. So it appears that 
almost every industry in the South is to be protected under the 
bill, and the destruction to be caused by this bill is aimed at 
the industries of the North. 

Mr. President, I wish to show why in my judgment wool is not 
to be treated as iron and coal have been treated. I hold in my 
hand a statementof the estimates of the wool clip for 1893, show- 
ing the number of sheep in each State, the average weight, the 


. fleece, the pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, produced;. the 


percentage of shrinkage, and the number of pounds of scoured 
wool. it would be long and tedious to read it, and if there is no 
objection I will not consume time to read it, but will present it 
to the Senate to be incorporated in my remarks: 


ELestimate of wool clip of 1893. 








Number of 
Staies and Territo- 
sheep, Jan. 
ries. 1, 1908, 





nds 
hccpatice | Tats] $ | Saba 
ey ae 329, 612 7 2 ere 
usetts ....... 53. 032 6 318, 1 
Rhode Island......... 12, 260 6 73, 
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Estimate of wool clip of 1393—Continued. 
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Number of | Aver- Wool 
t ool, 
States ae sheep, Jan. age {washed and Shrink- ct gs 
1, 1893. | weight.| unwashed. | 8°: ‘woot. 
Pounds. Per ct. | Pounds. 
Connecticut .......... 42,479 5 212, 305 45 116, 817 
RR io caenclad 1, 492, 528 6} , 828, 300 53} 4,384, 301 
New Jersey .......... 61, 246 5 306, 230 48 159, 240 
Pennsylvania .___.__. 1, 637, 216 6 9, 823, 296 53 4, 616, 949 
. ., eS 13, 551 5 74, 531 46 40, 247 
Maryland ............ 151, 506 4 681, 777 48 54, 
TT i a 498, 400 5 2, 492, 000 45 1, 370, 600 
North Carolina ...__. 396, 115 5 1, 980, 575 50 , 
South Carolina ..._.. 78, 384 5 391, 920 45 215, 556 
Geor _ RRR a 432, 809 4} 1, 947, 641 40 1, 168, 485 
ER a nicittintn nannies 106, 495 5 582, 475 43 803, 511 
I i aicnnaninars 358, 158 4} 1,611, 711 45 886, 441 
Mississippi. .......... 477, 156 6 1, 862, 936 55 838, 321 
Louisiana ...........- 191, 951 5 959, 755 50 479, 878 
aie cnincmenssute 4, 334, 551 7 80, 341, 857 68 9, 704, 394 
pS ae 240, 326 6 1, 441, 956 60 576,781 
lennessee ............ B41, 427 5 2, 977, 849 48} 1,548, 482 
West Virginia........ 841, 434 5 4, 627, 887 45 2, 545, 338 
Boentucky.............. 1, 237, 338 5 6, 805, 359 40 4, 083, 215 
a 4, 378, 725 5 21, 898, 625 52 | 10,508,940 
Michigan ............. 2, 518, 544 6} | 16,370,536 58 | 6,875, 625 
I 1, 080, 383 6 6, 482, 298 45 3, 565, 264 
hi 1, 187, 329 6} 7, 717, 638 50 3, 858, 819 
SOON |. cumethisooe 1, 198, 175 6 7, 189, 050 50 8, 594, 525 
Minnesota ............ 499, 941 6 2, 999, 646 63 1, 109, 869 
SENS va non dali oces 791,043 7 5, 587, 301 62 2, 104, 174 
id io a cnncais 1, 099, 948 6 6, 599, 688 53 3, 101, 853 
I oi a cine a 389, 627 S 3, 117, 016 65 | 1,090,956 
SS 272, 502 9 2, 452, 518 68 784, 806 
CREED Cocccnceccos 4, 124, 376 6} 26, 808, 444 66 9, 114, 871 
lain iat 2, 456, 077 ‘ 19, 648, 616 65 | 6,877,016 
I 555, 181 8 4, 441, 448 69 | 1,376,849 
Colorado.............. 1, 231, 484 7 9, 236, 130 65 3, 232, 645 
eR 580, 879 9 5, 227, 911 73 1, 411, 586 
North Dakota ........ 390, 400 6} 2, 440, 000 63 902, 800 
South Dakota ........ 324, 000 6 1, 994, 000 55 897, 300 
EE Lack niet bdlunidientendl 764, 262 8 6, 114, 096 68 1, 956, 511 
Montana.............. 2, 528, 098 7 17, 696, 686 63 6, 547,774 
New Mexico .......... 2,730, 082 4h 12, 285, 369 50 6, 142, 685 
eibuboubedcauscnss’ 2,117, 577 7 14, 823, 039 65 5, 188, 064 
Washington .......... 823, 825 7 5, 766, 775 66 1, 960, 704 
WE PE dkicchoutan 1, 198, 567 By 10, 187, 820 68 3, 260, 102 
DIR vs ciccsnsices 27 | 122,798, 976 


47, 308, 551 6.38 | 301, 67,102 | 59. | 2 


For the purpose of showing how far the South is interested in 
the industry as compared with other sections I have segregated 
and divided these figures, placing the Pacific Coast States and 
Wyoming, seven States, in one division, and showing the num- 
ber of sheep, the number of pounds of wool produced, and the 
pounds of scoured wool in that division: 


- 


Pacific States. 
States. Sheep. 

I oninpeecdihncubsieondebgesbbbonen 4, 124, 376 
ORR. c ceco cons seen cecccsccs csccce ccoc cscs a, ', 

eh sen dunt kbonktink ebie qehwnwasin 555, 181 
II alin ain iin atidk ceepii wamebaiude bien anti 231, 
ii cuiloninieblibendtidees -poute rane 2, 528, 
ID tnt cendudied kiewcasauihedessese 823, 

tp eaaidestbisidiciccegebecosscnce 1, 198, 567 

eis Die adits oe iuiembainnbe 12, 947, 608 





I have also a statement of the number of sheep, the pounds of 
wool produced, and the pounds of scoured wool in the thirteen 
Southern States: 

Southern States. 













Wool, 
washed ana| Scoured 








States. Sheep. 

- unwashed, | W00l. 
498, 400 yy 1370 00 

a od wai diocese . ,370, 
INES. he Duck iuaghtaveaosee 115| 1,980,575 990, 288 
Routh 7 1,920 215, 558 
432 641 | 1, 168, 485 
| ae 
936 838, 821 
755 479, 878 
857 | 9,704, 204 
956 576, 782 
S| teas 

688 | 3,101, 
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Lave also a similar table as to all the other States: 
All other States. 














Wool, | c. 
States. Sheep. | washed and | — 
unwashed. — 
398 Pounds. ore 
BODINE. cnccccsensas tenctcsecccecccecsesqes- 7 2,392,224 1,963, 5€ 

fom ee 135, 848 950, 936 380, S74 
WE i encahoceenkeenaqns heninnt mated 329, 612 2, 472, 090 988, 836 
Seansacermsetts Wwihedeetintkh«coeeveeh peek 53, 032 = = 17s, = 
i fe cncko wed conc doquesenencess 12,2 73, , 135 
i a sin ia iusimmenhelatianae 42,479 212, 395 116, 817 
te wine tekmiung:, acteiginiows 1, 492, 528 9, 328, 300 4, 384, 301 
TT in «ine cn demennn eanyaneremiiees 61, 246 306, 230 159, 240 
ED 65 oon wan uthktgowen saad wane 1, 637, 216 9, 823, 296 4, 616, 949 
ti on diinsivatibeddiedan cowatapin 13, 551 74, 531 40, 247 
ddan Cnt stndgen ie ccassoniooneeGn’ 151, 506 681,777 354, 524 
eo ahd anata iin Gcbecie och eet ian 841,434 4, 627, 887 2, 545, 338 
ETD rc tnissL licen dain G denies laliniin eens imp ihipeanien | 4,378, 725 21, 893, 625 10, 508, 940 
I oti 0 Laid cemithaptvadiiigtpecnaan othe endian | 2,518,544 16,370,536 | 6,875, 625 
tin aig eens heat Read cemaeieteit | 1,080, 383 6, 482, 298 3, 565, 264 
et the. cena i adit mea dthenanmaiieass 1, 187, 329 7, 717, 638 3, 858, 819 
ME Rinhtaskesvecveuedencsepeteue .---| 1,198,175 7, 189, 050 3, 504, 525 
pS ee ee 499, 941 2, 999, 646 1, 109, 869 
Dian ici ndnedeceenbeensadnateninandiiebina 791,043 5, 537, 301 2, 104, 174 
a alae lalate , 627 3, 117, 016 1, 000, 956 
EES 40s sn ba roddasckans vows cteutacce: 272, 502 2, 452, 518 784, 806 
GN h45okkd ok secexetbhonisent pie Sees | 580, 879 5, 227, 911 1, 411, 536 
pS RR re Se 390, 400 2, 440, 000 2, 800 
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The States of California, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, and Wyoming produce: 

Sheep, 12,917,608; 27 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 93,785,919; 31 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 32,369,961; 26 per cent. 

The Southern States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri—produce: 

Sheep, 9,993,058; 21 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 59,945,722; 20 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 25,267,805; 21 per cent. 

All the other States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 

an, Indiana;Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
Godke, Arizona, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Utah—produce: 

Sheep, 24,392,885; 52 per cent. 

Pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, 147,905,461; 49 per cent. 

Pounds of scoured wool, 65,161,210; 53 per cent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that some people would suppose that 
the reason why the wool industry is singled out for destruction, 
why wool is singled out to be placed upon the free list, might be 
the fact that all the Southern States have but 21 per cent of the 
sheep, but 20 per cent of the wool washed and unwashed, and 
but 21 per cent of the scoured wool. 

It would seem, if we are to have an honest tariff bill, if we are 
to have a non-sectional tariff bill, if we are to have a bill which 
is fair to the Democrats of the North, if we are to have a bill 
that the Republicans in this Chamber can countenance at all, it 
should be a biil that will place this great industry, one of the 
ea industries of my State, upon an equality, if not with 
the other industries of the country, with the products which 
are called raw materials. But this isnot to be done. Coal is 
to be protected, iron ore is to be protected, and everything else 
is to be protected but wool and lumber. 

Mr. FRYE. [callthe attention of the Senator from Oregon 
toanother reason why free wool may beacceptable to the two Sen- 
ators from Texas. itis very easy for those two Senators to take 
the platform in their State and assure the people that with free 
wool there can be no woolgrowing in any State north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, nor in any State where the sheep must be 
housed at least three or four months in the year and fed, while 
in the State of Texas theentire benefit of free wool will appear and 
that they will become the great woolgrowing State of the United 
States, for as a matter of fact in Texas to. day wool can be raised 
as cheaply as it can be raised inthe Argentine Republic. It costs 
there72 cents a year to care for a ~—h It does not cost any more 
than 72 cents a year in the State of Texas, and I am not sure 
that it is not a good and sound argument on the part of the two 
Senators from 'l'exas when they assure their people that free 
wool will give their State the entire benefltof woolgrowing in 
the United States. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not beard so much about that argument 
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as Ihave about another. I have heard it argued, or stated at least, 
that it was believed by those interested in the wool industry in 
Texas, that large importations of the finer wools raised in Aus- 
tralia would create a demand for the coarse wool of Tex:s, and 
so the industry in Texas would be hurt less than the industry in 
the Northern States, where the wool which is produced is of a 
fine texture. 

Mr. President, I have said that there has beenachange in the 
sentiment of the people, so far as we can judge by ree 
tions. The other day when I was discussing the bill I quoted 
some verses, and an admiring friend has sent me some more, 
which, while I will not become responsible for the meter, 
pertinent, that I think I will occupy the time of the Sen ite in 
reading them. 

The flour barrel is empty 
And the lard is getting low; 

And folks with whom I've dealt 
Demand the cash for bills I owe 

And many times I've blamed myself 
For voting for a ‘‘ change "— 

While learning through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains 


‘nt elee- 


eso 


There's no money in my pocket, 
And there's no coal in the bin; 
The weather's growing colder 
And my breeches mighty thin; 
Iam longing for * the good old times” © 
And my conscience gives me pains, 
For I'm learning through my stomach 
What [ couldn't through my brains 


The factory hasn't started up 
And times are mighty slow, 
And daily I am adding more 
To the little bills I owe; 
Each day I figure losses, 
Where [ used to count up gains, 
And I’m learning through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains. 


There’s a day of judgment coming 
For those who fooled me so; 

There’s a day of retribution 
For those who made times slow. 

Iam going to vote to change times back 
When I can count up gains, 

For I've learned through my stomach 
What I couldn't through my brains. 


Soup houses have been opened, 
But the diet is awful thin; 
Free Traders make their promises, 
And denounce the McKinley tin. 
But the people have grown wiser, 
Losses don’t size up with gains, 
They have learned through their stomachs 
What they couldn’t through their brains. 


They pity the ‘‘ poor farmer,” 
And taffy well the workingman, 
And praise Democracy, 
To all the people of the land. 
And how they love the ‘‘pensioner,"’ 
It gives the veterans pains— 
For they have learned throagh their stomachs 
What they couldn't through their brains, 


They promised us much better times, 
And money as free as mud, : 
But work has fa ir ae and wages dropped 
Way down—with dull a thud; 

But soon we'll smite those Blatherskites, 
And give the liars pains, 

For we've learned through our stomachs 
What we couldn't through our brains 


Laughter. | 
r. HARRIS. Mr. President, | move to lay the amendment 

to the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. HOAR ealled for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). [ am paired with 


the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present he would vote “yea” and [ should vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called}. [ am 


paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin | Mr. ViLas]. If 
he were here I should vote ‘‘ nay’ and he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Grsson}. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). 
Senator from Minnesota[Mr. WASHBURN]. 
if he were here. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PASCO. I was requested by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MITCHELL] to state that he was called away from the 
Chamber and is paired with the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
CAREY]. 


i am paired with the 
[should vote “ yea’ 
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Mr. GRAY. I wish to announce my pair with the Senator 
from Illinois|Mr. CULLOM]. If he were present I should vote 


a 


joa, 

Mtr, CAFIFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Power}. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. 
WILSON]. 


Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the affirmative). 1 with- 
draw my vote, as I perceive that the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE], with whom I am paired, is not present. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague {[Mr. McLAURIN] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If my col- 
league were present he would vote ‘“‘ yea.” 

Mr. HOAR. I inquire if the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PUGH] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair isad- 
vised. 

Mr. HOAR. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama 
el PUGH], but am authorized to vote to make a quorum. 

owever, as my vote is clearly not necessary tomake a quorum, 
I shall not exercise that privilege. [ suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] that [am paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Puau), and he has announced a pair with 
the Senator from iowa[Mr. WILSON]. If he chooses to trans- 
fer his pair to the Senator from Alabama we can both vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr, ALLISON. Then I understand that my colleague [Mr. 
WILSON] is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGuH]. 

Mr. HOAR. On this vote. ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. On this vote? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; on this vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Allen, Cockrell, Hunton, Palmer, 
Bate, Coke, Irby. Pasco, 
Berry, Faulkner, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Blackburn, George, Jones, Ark. som, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Lindsay, Turpie, 
Brice, - Gorman, Martin, Voorhees, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Hill, Murphy, White. 

NAYS—21. : 
Allison, Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Teller. 
Davis, Hawley, Pettigrew, 
Dolph, Hoar, Piatt, 
Frye, Lodge, Quay, 

NOT VOTING—22. ~ 

Aldrich, Gibson, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Caffery, Gray Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Call, Higgins. Patton, Stewart, 
Carey, Jones, Nev Perkins, Vest, 
Culiom, Kyle, ower Vilas, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Proctor, Washburn, 
Dixon McPherson, Pugh, Wiison. 
Subois, * Mills, Roach, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 2, on page 21, insert the follow- 
ing as a new paragraph: 

109}, Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the drop or resid- 
uum from burnt pyrites, 40 cents per ton. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, this is the beginning of one 
of the most important schedules in the bill; and it is necessary, 
I think, for us to begin in the right way. For that reason I 
wish, before voting upon the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, to ascertain something, if I can, with respect to the con- 
tinuity of the ad valorem rates to be found in the subsequent 
paragraphs. I do not think it will do for the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. VEST] or the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Brice] to un- 
dertake to say that this provision is not to be put in the bill 
for the purpose of protecting to a certain extent the iron-ore 
industry in the United States. It is true, it is a great reduc- 
tion of the existing duty, and this schedule, by and large, as it 
stands now. is intended to furnish a certain degree of protec- 
tion to the iron and steel industry of the United States. That 
is a great industry, as we learned yesterday, producing 16,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore and 9,000,000 tons of pig iron, two 
products being the foundation of the iron industry. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] stated eer. oe 

9,000,000 tons of ore in numbers were produced the 
Northwestern States, making perhaps nearly 6,000,000 tons of 
pig iron. 
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Now, if the Bessemer ores of Michigan were in the Alleghany 

Mountains we would not probably have a duty of 40 cents a ton 
proposed. It is because of the universality of this industry that 
this schedule is prepared and made as it stands here. If the 
rates of the schedule were for revenue only, why have in it 67 
paragraphs? Why say that this duty shall be 40 cents a ton, 
anu on the product in the next paragraph $4 a ton, and so on? 
{t is because in the adjustment and readjustment of the bill, as 
in other bills, the schedule is divided into paragraphs in order 
to protect the home industryin a certaindegree. Whether the 
bill does so protect to the extent it pretends to protect, we shall 
see later on in the discussion. 
We have iron ore in twenty-eight States of the Union. Thé 
ore is found in great abundance in the Southern States, in the 
Northwestern States, and in the Pacific States, as well as in the 
East Atlantic States. Not one ton of the ore will ever, in my 
belief, be exported to a foreign country. We shall probably 
never see the day when we will export iron ore to a foreign 
country; and but for the fact that there is an abundance of iron 
ore in Cuba and along the Mediterranean which can be produced 
ata cheap rate, we ought not for a moment to so adjust the bill 
as to import the iron ore. However, the exigencies and de- 
mands, I may say, of the industries of the Atlantic coast require 
that as respects this particular paragraph there shali be some 
acccommodation, and this accommodation of reduction has been 
made in order that Ressemer steel and the finer steel products 
may be manufactured east of the Alleghany Mountains and on 
the coastof the Atlantic, because of the great cost of the trans- 
portation of iron ore from the Bessemer fields of Michigan. 

Therefore, for one I am willing that some adjustment shall be 
made looking to the care of these industries a the Eastern as 
well as in the Central States; but I have no sympathy with the 
suggestions which were made here yesterday, coming as they 
did from Massachusetts and New England, wherein certain 
manufacturers of New England are to be benefited by what 
they call raw material, and whose suggestions seem to have the 
indorsement of the Senator from Missouri. What is free raw 
material except another method of protection, and a method of 
protecting certain manufactures and industries to the exclusion 
of others? 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator from Iowa speaksof sugges- 
tions made here yesterday he means by that phrase, I suppose 
the suggestions contained in certain documents which were re 

n the Senate, and not suggestions made by any representative 
of New England here. 

Mr. ALLISON. Surely that is whatI mean. No represent- 


ative from New England upon this floor has made any sugges- 
tion that by putting raw materials upon the free list they shall 
have an opportunity because of their proximity to the seaboard 
4o manufacture the products which are consumed in the United 
States. That is a selfish proposition which I am glad to see no 
New England representative on this floor suggests taking ad- 
vantage of. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], and I call 
his attention to that at this moment, put in a long statement 
esterday from a Mr. Tobey, of Massachusetts, in which Mr. 
‘obey undertook to show the defects of the existing tariff, be- 
cause the raw materials were not at hand. ButI find in looking 
at Bulletin No. 9 that Mr. Tobey himself is a protectionist. He 
follows the Senatorfrom Missouri as respects raw material, and 
I think goes somewhat beyond him regarding finished product. 
I read on page 123, and although Mr. Tobey’s name is not spe- 
cially mentioned it is perfectly apparent that Mr. Mr. Tobey is 
the author, because he alludes to himself in one portion of this 


paper. He says: 

If the duty upon pig iron and scrap iron is removed, we think that a duty 
of 35 per cont upon cut nailsis sufficient to place the domestic products upon 
an equal footing with the foreign. 

He is not for protection, but he wants to be placed upon an 
equality with those who produce like articles in other countries, 
As [ understand the general definition of protection as under- 
stood on this side of the Chamber, it is that those who manu- 
facture products in this country shall be placed ; an equal- 
ity of condition as respects the production. Mr. Tobey goes on 
to say: 

We think that duty will, all things considered, equalize the labor cost. 
That is, 35 per cent will do so on cut nails. 

And if we are allowed the use of the same cheap iron which the foreigners 
have, we can, with this duty, compete with their product from it. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to 
this statement before he leaves the Chamber: 


lgutif pig iron is to be taxed as in the House bill 
we 


r cent), against 
t. there should be added spe 


per cent to the dut 


named (35} per cent), and the duty should be raised consequently to 57} pe 
cent. 
He is speaking of the duty on cut nails. 








1894. 





Mr. BUTLER. Would it interrupt the Senator from Iowa to 
ask him if that statement is confined entirely to Mr. Tobey? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam reading from Mr. Tobey. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it would not disturb the Senator I should 
like to make a statement in connection with one that I made 

esterday, which was very earnestly denied by the Senator from 

hode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Hoar}, and I believe the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], 
when I read the names of some persons who had signed that pe- 
tition. They said they were all Democrats and Mugwumps. | 
happened to find on my desk when I went to my room a list of 
signers of the petition. I find there are 86 from the State of 
Massachusetts, 18 from Connecticut, and 23 from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from South Carolina will allow 
me to correct him, no one said that. We said the names the 
Senator read, so far as we recognized them, were the names of 
Democrats and Mugwumps. Nobody said that all the persons 
who signed the petition were Democrats. The Senator misun- 
derstood the statement. He does not wish to misrepresent us of 
course. 

Mr. BUTLER. I certainly understood the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber to make that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. If the Senator will look at the REcoRD 
he will find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will put the signatures to the petition in 
the REcoRD, if I am permitted to do so, so that the Senator can 
see whether ~— are Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. ALLISON. Although that is a pretty long document, I 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a long document. 

Mr. FRYE. It will cause delay in the debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not in comparison with the delay brought on 
by the Senator himself, 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall have no objection later on. I do nos 
wish to be interrupted now, but of course I want to have it read 
and put in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg pardon of the Senator for interrupting 
him, butI wanted to disabuse his mind of the idea that the prop- 
osition came entirely from Mr. Tobey. 

Mr, ALLISON. {am not using Mr. Tobey except in an imper- 
gona! sense, and the more whoare shown to believe as Mr. Tobey 
does in Massachusetts, the more clearly it will appear that what 
they want is free material to them and a reasonable duty for the 
products they manufacture. 

Mr. BUTLER. Lamgladthe Senator concurs with me. Then 
some of the anathemas which the Senator from Massachusetts 
hurled upon me esterday should light on his head. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Tobey shows that it is necessary to have 
574 per cent upon cut nails if the ad valorem duty on pig iron is 
to remain at 224 per cent. Now, in this schedule as it appears 
now we add a duty upon iron ore and we add a duty upon pig 
iron which will be nearer 50 per cent than 40. 

I am simply illustrating what appears all through this sched- 
ule. While the committee have added a duty of 40 cents a ton 
upon iron ore, and $4a ton upon pig iron, ahey have left Mr. 
Tobey’s product at 224 per cent instead of 35 per cent as he de- 
mands. 

Mr. PLATT. I thought he wanted 57+ per cent? 

Mr. ALLISON. He wants 35 per cent, with free coal and free 
pig iron. 

Mr. PLATT. How much would be required to give him with 
this duty added? 

Mr. ALLISON. Atleast 85 per cent. Mr. Tobey illustrates 
what appears all through these schedules, that you have changed 
the duty upon the primal product of iron and have not made the 
other paragraphs correspond with itinall respects. Therefore, 
before I vote upon the rate here proposed, I want the Senator 
from Arkansas to tell me why it is that we have made the in- 
creases upon these primal products, pig iron and iron ore, and 
have left in the other paragraphs a rate of duty which will en- 
able the foreign producer of the articles to shutdown and destroy 
the domestic producer. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to understand the 
argument of the Senator from Iowa,‘and I wish to ask hima 
question just there. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Dol understand the Senator’s po- 
sition to be that if there is a tax of 40 or 50 per cent on ironore 
there must necessarily be a tax of more than 40 or 50 per cent 
on pig iron, and so on up? 

r. ALLISON. Iamexpressing at this moment no view upon 
that subject. I was quoting for the time being Mr. Tobey, who 
seems to think that if there is a duty upon pig iron he must 
have a duty of 35 per cent and an additional duty equivalent to 
the ad valorem upon pig iron. But I want to do Mr. Tobey jus- 
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tice by suggesting that he ought to have at least an ad valorem 


| equal to the ad valorem upon pig iron. 


If that is 50 per cent or 40 per cent it would seem that Mr. 
Tobey on his product ought to have about the same rate. I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Arkansas that it is only 224 per cent, 
as appears in the schedule which I have before me, and I want 
to have some assurance as respects this and a great many other 
items. Here is the industry of tin plate. 1 do not intend to 
argue that subject at this moment, but when we reach it it will 
be undoubtedly argued. However, for purposes of illustration 
I can say that on the black sheets from which tin plate is made 
the duty is 1.22 while the duty upon tin plate as reported h 
is only 1.2. 

What I desire is to preserve the iron and steel industry in the 
United States, not for the purpose of securing a foreign market, 
as Senators say we must reduce these duties for the purpose of 
securing a foreign market. As compared with the domestic 
market for these great products of iron and steel there is nosort 
of foreign market that can be utilized fora moment. As shown 
by the cansus we produced during the year 189) of iron and steel 
products, without entering into the finer products, $450,000,000 
in value. Now, it is that market that we should protect and 
preserve and care for, and in order that we may do it we must 
so harmonize this schedule as to preserve every paragraph in 
it. If we do not do that, then this iron industry will to the ex- 
tent of our failure be transferred from our own country to some 
foreigncountry If I can have the assurance of the Senator from 
Arkansas that this schedule will be revised so as to cover the 
changes in iron ore and pig iron, I shall vote for thess two par- 
agraphs as they appear in the bill. 

I rose chiefly to call the attention of Senators to a point pre- 
sented by the amendments of the Senate committee to this bill. 
It will not do for Senators to say that in Alabama or Tennessee 
or any part of our country we can produce these articles in com- 
petition with England, Germany, and Belgium, unless we have 
protective duties. Senators may call it a revenue duty, if they 
will, but there is not a line in the bill as respects the metal 
schedule that is not intended to give protection and care pro 
tanto to the iron and steel industry of the United States. Other- 
wise why is it that there is a duty of $7.84 per ton preserved 
upon steel rails? We know that the prices of steel rails in the 
countries engaged in the production of steel rails and other arti- 
cles of steel have been such within the last few years that $7.84 
is a protective duty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, if the Senator will allow me a moment 
he does not agree with some of his associates on the other side 
of the Chamber thatif this schedule should become a law it 
would work devastation and ruin all over the country? 

Mr. ALLISON. Notall over the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it so work anywhere? 

Mr. ALLISON. But I do agree with my associutes on thi 
side of the Chamber that if this iron and steel schedule is passed 
as it now appears here it will.work injury and destruction to 
very many branches of the iron and steel industry. IL do not 
wish to go into a discussion of the whole schedule, but we know 
that millions upon millions of dollars of capital has been put 
into the production of tin plate in this country, and it has been 
put in wpon the faith of our legislation. 

Our experience in that manufacture discloses that we can pro- 
duce the tin plate we need here with a fair protective duty, and 
thus save our people from sending abroad from sixteen to twenty 
million dollars per annum for this article alone. Yet, will the 
Senator from South Carolina tell me that the tin-plate industry, 
which has been established upon the faith of Congressional ler- 
islation, can survive when the rate cf duty upon black sheets is 
two and a half hundredths per cent higher than the duty upon 
finished tin plate? 

I have only risen at this time to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to the incongruities and inconsistencies of 
the metal schedule as it stands, in order that if we begin with 
iron ore and pig iron we shall goon and make corresponding 
changes here that will not destroy the iron and steel industry 
in the United States. When I speak here as I[ do respecting 
this industry I am not speaking for my State. We have very 
little iron ore in the State in which I live. We have none of 
the great iron industries there except the finer forms of manu- 
facture, like boilers, engines, and machinery of various kinds. 
But I have seen in the study of this question for the last few 
years the growthand developmentof the ironand steel industry 
under Congressional legislation, and therefore it is that what- 
ever vote | shall cast here upon this schedule, as upon others, | 
shall so cast as to preserve, if I can, these industries from de- 
struction. I merely call attention to the subject now in order 
that other amendments may follow. 

I do not know how many instances there are. I have not 
looked it all over, but there are numerous instances, [ think, in 
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this schedule of sixty-seven paragraphs where changes must 
be made if changes are made as proposed in these two first para- 
graphs. I[ take it that Senators are ready and willing to make 
those changes. I do not say that they are thereby changing 
the policy of the Democratic party. I want to congratulate my 
friend from Arkansas in his success this morning in wasting an 
hour and a half as he would call it, in useful debate as I would 
call it, upon this general question. 

Mr. BERRY. I was only trying to get the other side to come 
toa vote. I was not discussing the general question. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Arkansas will see we 
can not vote until we discuss these paragraphs, in order to show 
where mistakes have been made, if they have been made. Will 
the Senator in charge of the bill claim that this is a symmetri- 
cal schedule which puts all these industries upon an equality, 
because that is what Mr. Tobey wants, and that is what we all 
want? 

I have here several statements showing the inequalities. 
They are found in these bulletins, but I do not wish to occupy 
the time now in discussing them. I merely want to call atten- 
tion to the general features of the schedule in order that we may 
know from the Senator from Arkansas whether he intends to 
make it a symmetrical schedule or whether he intends that the 
paracraphs seriatim shall be presented here and voted upon as 
they now appear. [ for one desire to know whether, when we 
point out incongruities in the bill, we shall have them corrected 
or whether it is a partofhis purpose, or the purpose of the other 
side of the Chamber, to destroy two or three of the largest 
branches of the iron and steel industry in the United States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the value of the domestic 
production of the articles provided,.for in this schedule by the 
census of 1890 was more thana thousand million dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. I spoke of the crude products of iron and 
steel. I did not speak of the finished products. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I refer to all the various articles referred to 
in the schedule. The value of the products of these in the cen- 
sus year was in fact, I believe, more than eleven hundred million 
dollars. This will show the importance of securing proper 
rates in the various paragraphs. 

The Senator from Missouri and the Senator from California 
were anxious yesterday that I should define my own position in 
regard to the rates of duty to be placed upon iron ore. [am in 
favor of levying an adequate protective duty upon iron ore,a 
duty which will equalize under normal conditions the cost of 
producing iron ore in the United States as compared with the 
cost of producing it in competing countries. 

It is of the utmost importance in the debate upon the sched- 
ule that we should know, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] has very well s ted, what rates are to be fixed upon 
the other products of & 
vote intelligently upon this paragraph; or perhaps we should 
approach this subject from the other standpoint and fix a fair 
rate upon ironore, with an understanding and agreement that 
the rates in the other portions of the schedule shall be made to 
con'>rm with the rate fixed upon iron ore. 

The cost of production of the manufactures of iron and steel 
through the various stages is necessarily cumulative. As the cost 
of production is cumulative so the rates of duties on iron and 
steel products to be protective on all grades must be cumulative 
commencing at the lowest point on ironore, then pig iron, and so 
on a the entire scale. 

The difference in the cost of domestic and foreign pig iron 
necessarily enters into the difference in the cost of bar iron. 
The variations in the cost of bar iron enter into the variations 
in the cost of all the products of bar iron, that are almost infi- 
nite in number. 

Therefore, as has already been suggested by my colleague on 
the committee, it is absolutely necessary, if justice is to be done 
tc the people engaged in these various metal industries, that 
we should have a harmonious and a symmetrical metal schedule 
in our tariff laws. The schedule covers thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of different articles, and if the rates levied by the 
various phs are not harmonious and symmetrical, then 
great injustice may be done to industries, or they may be de- 
stroyed as a result of legislation. 

For instance, the bill as it stands to-day reported from the 
committee imposes a duty which is equal to 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem upon pig iron and ~ 28 per cent upon bar fron, which 
is an advanced product of pig iron and a much more valuable 
production. The result of those two pare taken together 
would be, under normal conditions, thatall the bar iron consumed 
in the United States would be imported, and those interested in 
the development of the great iron industryin the United States 
would be prohibited from going on with their work as effectually 
as if the finished products of iron were admitted free. 

So, I repeat, that as the cost of these various articles from 
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iron ore upward is cumulative so must the duties be cumula- 
tive, if they are to be just in their relation one to another. It 
is not so much the precise rate fixed upon any one article as it 
is the proper relation of the rates between all related articles 
that makes up a wise and harmonious tariff bill. It is very easy 
to fixa high rate at the suggestion of some Senator upon the 
articles which lie at the base of great industries, like iron ore, 
or coal, or cotton, or wool, and put low rates upon the manufac- 
tured product, and thus prevent the prosecution of industries 
in the United States. 

If we are to have a duty pen iron ore which is fairly protec- 
tive then we should have ahigher duty upon pig iron, and higher 
still upon bar iron, upon steel billets, upon wire rods, upon 
wire, and upon all the advanced products of iron and steel. So 
it is desirable at the beginning of the discussion upon this sched- 
ule to ascertain whether harmony and symmetry have been 
preserved throughout all of these paragraphs of the metal 
schedule. 

The Senator from Arkansas will no doubt consext to amend- 
ments. He must consent to amendments to many paragraphs 
of this schedule in the bill if he desires to do justice to all the 
various industries included in its provisions. He must realize, 
as well as the Senator from Iowaand myself, thatto putahigher 
duty upon the raw material than upon the finished product is 
simply to prohibit by act of Congress the prosecution of the in- 
dustry of producing the finished product in the United States. 

There can be no bar iron producedin the United States by the 
schedule as itstands, and I have no doubt when the Senator from 
Arkansas comes to consider that question he will consent to the 
imposition of a higher rate of duty upon that article. That par- 
agraph, however, is but one of very many paragraphs in the 
schedule which must be amended if any consistency or regard 
for the interests of these various industries is to be maintained. 

Iam in favor of imposing a protective duty upon iron ore. 
The great difficulty is in ascertaining what rate is necessary for 
protection, in learning just what the difference is in the cost in 
producing iron ore in the United States and in competing coun- 
tries. That depends ofcourse, toaconsiderable extent, upon the 
location of the ores in this country as well as in the location of 
competing ores in other countries. 

The Senator from Arkansas, who represents the Finance Com- 
mittee in this discussion, stated in 1890 that it cost $1.38 a ton 
to produce iron ore in the United States, and that the average 
foreign cost was $1.46 per ton. If that statement is correct (and 
I can hardly think that the Senator from Arkansas would be 
willing now to repeat the assertion), we need no protection on 
ironore. If itcosts8 cents aton more ts mine iron ore in Spain or 
Cuba than it does in the United States, we certainly do not need 
any 40 cents a ton for the protection of the iron-ore producers 
of the United States. 

But the statements submitted yesterday by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], and all the authorities with which 
I am conversant, establish an entirely different condition of 
affairs. The cost of producing iron ores in Spain and Cuba is 
but little, if any, more than half of the costof producing similar 
ores in the United States. I think that the rate imposed by the 
existing law or the rate suggested by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut would be a fairly protective rate. 

I desire to have read, in this connection, the statement of 
another distinguished Senator upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, made in 1883, in regard to the duties upon iron ore, to show 
that in the past, at least, Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber have held different views from those they hold to-day 
upon the subject. [ask the Secretary to read the statement made 
in 1883 by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The P IDING OFFICER (Mr. Brice in the chair). The 
Secretary wili read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have an amendment to offer in line 511, to strike out 
“50 cents a ton’’ and insert ‘* $1 per ton.” 

urpose of the protectionists of this body to protect the indus- 
tries of this mage on, tyne certainly we should have a higher rate of duty 
upon iron ore than 50 cents a ton; or if it be the p to afford some pro- 
tection within the limit of revenue, then the same reason exists why iron 
should be placed at more than 50cents a ton for revenue purposes. Mr. John 
F. les, late United States consul at Malaga, S , States that— 
“The pee of foreign ores has from a little more than 
000 tons in 1872- 


1 73 to nearly 800,000 tons in 1880-’81'’"— 
howing one the increase has been very great. It is further stated by 


S— 
“The districts of piece, Mandela, Almeria, ena, in Spain; Beni- 
. Ain and Mohkta, in North Africa, and the island of Elba, in 
Italy, are capable of producing from five to six million tons annually, or 
of our entire consumption. A large ~ of this produc- 
in our markets, and when freights are low will dis- 
domestic ores. The cost of production and transportation to the sea- 
Staten A cavefal tuvestigation Into this subject showed that in the Bill 
tates. A su e 
cciceentaes from 35 to 50 cents per day.’’ 
census report of 1880 shows this fact, that the cost of the labor to put 
each ton of ore on board cars in New Jersey is over $2.50 perton. Itis 
stated that when grain freights from America are freights from the 
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may be had at nominal prices and the freights on ores cor- 
yespondingly low, and in 1880 and 1881 the freights on ores touched as low as 
$1.46 per ton. The oresrepresent a cost of $1 per ton in Bilbao, Spain, and 
with the addition of $1.46 per ton for freight the ores can be delivered here 
at $2.51 per ton. 

If it be the policy to closeup the fron mines of this country and get our 

roduct of ore from abroad, from the cheap labor of Spain. aided as it ts 

y cheap return freights of ores in vessels bound from the kh. ‘iterranean 
carrying grain there, let us understand it in that sense. To-day the mines 
of New S Secs and the mines of Pennsylvania and New York are struggling 
to keep their miners employed. Strikes are occurring; the miners are ill 
paid and ill fed. ; 

Trains of ore are every day going from the seaboard through those States 
to the furnaces in the interior, transporting the cheap ores of Spain right 
past the hills containing an inexhaustible supply of ore, which the owners 
of the mines can not afford to employ the labor to produce in competition 
with foreign ores. I submit that there is an injustice inthis. We protect 
the manufacturer of iron and steel, and the manufacturers of iron and steel 
turn around and ask the Congress of the United States to give them practi- 
cally free ores from which to manufacture their product, resulting in the 
closing up of the mining industries of the country and supporting the min- 
ing industries of other countries. 

s I said before, the miner stands alongside the railroad track and seek 
these immense trains of ore carried to the furnaces in the interior, and he 
has the poor consolation vf knowing that he can not be employed, although 
the furnace is within sight of the mine. 

It seems to me as though here is a very great inconsistency. I do not un- 
derstand how the Senate can afford to place ores at 50 cents a ton to encour- 
age that industry, and still keep up the duty as we have it on manufactured 

ron. 

I move that the rate be made $1 per ton instead of 50 cents. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have quoted from these two distinguished 
Senators, now both members of the Finance Committee, to show 
the great disparity in the views in regard to the duty which 
should be placed upon iron ore. The Senator from Arkansas 
states that it costs 8 cents a ton less in the United States to pro- 
duce iron ores than it does in competing countries. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey states that it costs $1.46 a ton more in the 
United States to produce them than in competing countries. 
Both those gentlemen are now suggesting to the Senate a duty 
of 40 cents a ton as a protective rate. I say as a protective rate, 
notwithstanding the assertions of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio who now occupies the chair [Mr. BRICE in the chair}, 

There can be no necessity for imposing new revenue duties by 
the bill when it provides on the face of the paper, as stated by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], $29,000,000 of sur- 
plus. I think, however, there isnot aman in this Chamber at 
all familiar with tariff legislation or the effects of tariff legisla- 
tion who does not know, if the bill becomes a law as it now 
stands, it will produce at least $100,000,000 of surplus revenue 
the very next year after its adoption. Under these circum- 
stances the pretense of imposing new duties upon. the theory 
that additional revenues must be secured will deceive no one; 
to use a phrase which was often used in this Chamber by a dis- 
tinguished predecessor of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Thur- 
man}, ‘‘ It won't do.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask the Senator whether this estimate of 
$100,000,000 surplus revenue proceeds in his calculation from the 
expectation of an increase of importations? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Partly from an increase of importations, 

artly from an increase in rates, partly from the adoption of a 
Buty upon sugar, partiy from the income tax, and $20,000,000 in- 
crease in the taxes upon distilled spirits. 

Taking the bill as it stands, by and large, with all its pro- 
visions, without taking into consideration the amendments 
which have been made from day to day and from hour to hou: 
by the various members of the committee, I say as it stands now 
it will provide at least $100,000,000 of surplusrevenue. So, if 
any new duties are imposed by the bill, whatever they may be 
called by the Senators suggesting them, you may be certain of 
one thing, that they are imposed for the protection of some in- 
terest located in the States of the Senators making the propo- 
sitions. 

I said yesterday, and I do not wish the statement to be mis- 
understood, that the rate suggested by the bill of 40 cents a ton 
is, considering the difference in conditions, as high or higher 
than the rate of 75 cents aton imposed bythe actof 1890. I will 
state exactly what I mean by this. 

In 1890, when the rate of 75 cents a ton was recommended by 
the committee, Bessemer ores of the better quality sold in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, for $6.50 a ton. At the present time 
those ores are selling at the rate of $2.50 a ton. In 1890, with 
the price of $6.50 a ton, 75 cents was about 12 per cent upon the 
Cleveland ee. In 1894, with a duty of 40 cents a ton, it is 16 

r cent of the selling price in Cleveland. So, if existing con- 

itions are to be maintained, the rate suggested by the commit- 
tee is higher than the rate imposed in 1890. 

But is it desirable that existing conditions shall be main- 
tained? Are the ore producers of the United States not selling 
their product to-day in Cleveland, or have they not been selling 
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it for the last six months at a less price than the actual cost of 
mining the ores and taking them to Cleveland under normal 
conditions? The rates of wages in the mines of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have been reduced, as I understood the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN] yesterday to state, 
nearly 50 per cent within the last year. Many of the miners 
are now out of employment. The great transportation compa- 
nies are transporting the ores from the mines to the lake ports 
at losing rates for transportation. 


Mr. McMILLAN, I willstate to the Senator that not only 
that is the case, but the vessels are lying idle, tied up at the 
docks, with practically nothing to do. Instead of producing 
9,000,000 tons the mines of Michigan are to-day running at arate 


of about three or four million tons. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may be that 40 cents a ton is sufficient to 
maintain existing conditions, but is it the desire of the Senator 
from Ohio or the Senator from Michigan or any other Senator 
upon this floor to maintain those conditions? We desire on this 
side of the Chamber and intend so far as we can doso by our ac- 
tion to restore the conditions which existed prior to November, 
1892. 

We propose, so far as it is possible for us todo so by any action 
in regard to this bill, to restore the wages of the working people 
of this country to the level which existed prior to November, 
1392. We do not propose to impose rates by this bill which will 
simply equalize conditions at the present moment, conditions 
which involve the low wages, the want of employment of the 
great masses of the people of the United States. 

It is to the proposition to maintain existing conditions that I 
object to more than anything else in the pending measure. The 
majority members of the Senate Finance Committee have in its 
preparation interrogated the representatives of the various in- 
dustries as to the amount of duty which would allow them to 
survive under existing conditions. They have provided pro- 
tective or equalizing rates which may possibly be suflicient, 
with the wages and earnings of the great mass of the people of 
the United States reduced 25 percent. If this bill becomes a 
law, notwithstanding its so-called protective features, it will 
continue, and make a necessity for the continuance of, existing 
conditions. There can be no increase in the wages or earnings 
of the people employed in the mines and in the factories and 
upon the farms of the United States if this bill becomes a law. 
You do not allow, you will not allow, a restoration of the condi- 
tions which existed prior to the election of 182. 

It may be, as I have already said, that 40 cents a ton would be 
to-day an equalizing rate between Spain and Cuba and the United 
States. But I desire to have something more and something 
better than that. I shall vote for such rates, not only upon iron 
ore but in all the other paragraphs of the bill, as will not only 
equalize the existing conditions, but will make it possible for 
the manufacturers, mechanics, and all wage-earners to go back 
to the conditions of normal prosperity which have existed for a 
generation under protective legislation. 

I desire to say just one word in regard to the attitude of New 
England manufacturers in regard to the question of the removal 
of the duties from raw materials. I regret that the Senator 
from South Carolina[{Mr. BUTLER] is not nowin his seat. That 
Senator would be unworthy of his Rhode [sland ancestry if he 
believed for one moment that any considerable portion of the 
manufacturers of New England held the narrow views which 
were held and advocated by Mr. Tobey in the statement which 
was read by the Senator from South Carolina yesterday. 

I thank God that there are but few employers of labor in New 
England who are willing to say that they have degraded their 
workingmen in order to maintain or increase their own profits. 
I believe there are very few men in New England who are self- 
ishly striving to secure lower rates on éverything which they 
buy and higher rates on everything they sell. Mr. Tobey has 
but a very few sympathizers in New England in the attitude 
which he has taken. 

The manufacturers of New England and her working people 
are in favor of the protective policy applied equally to all of the 
great interests and industries of the United States; to the wool- 
growers, to the miners of coal and iron ore, as well as to the in- 
dustries in which they are engaged. They are desirous that 
the fruits of this beneficent policy shall be feit in every section 
and by every class of people throughout this great country. I 
know but half a dozen men among the manufacturers of New 
England who are in favor of removing the duties from wool and 
iron and coal in order that they may have better protection on 
their products. 

I hope that in the consideration of this schedule the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from Missouri will show the 
same liberality in regard to all the articles mentioned in it that 
they have shown in relation toafew. The rates imposed upon 
iron ore, upon pig iron, and upon steel rails by the amendments 
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suggested by the Senator from Arkansas are liberal, and suffi- 
cient under existing conditions to equalize the labor cost be- 
tween the two countries. I hope that the same spirit will be 
shown by those Senators when we reach the other paragraphs 
of this bill, the paragraphs affecting small industries and small 
interests, which have had no powerful agenfs hero to secure 
amendments and obtain concessions. 

Mr. PLATT. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theabsence of aquorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

‘be Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Daniel, Hunton, Peffer, 
Allen, Davis, Jarvis, Perkins, 
Allison, Dolph, Jones, Ark. Platt, 
Berry, Dubois, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, mes ot Ransom, 
Blanchard, Frye, McMillan Sherman, 
Brice, George, Martin, Shoup, 
Butler, Gordon, Mills, Teller, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Call, Harris, Morrill, Vest, 
Chandler, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Higgins, Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke, Hill, Pasco, White. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I very much fear that what Re- 
publicans say in relation to this matter fallson deaf ears. I Ge- 
sire, therefore, to put in a short letter from a very prominent 
Democrat in the country, in the hope that it may be listened to 
by Democrats, and that they may be able to see themselves as 
others seo them. Withdrawn from contact with the people, I 
fear they are overlooking the estimate in which they are held 
by the sound, stalwart Democrats of the United States. The 
letter to which I refer appeared in the New York Evening Post, 
and was written by Congressman HARTER, of Ohio, and indorsed 
by the Post, which said in an editorial comment upon it: 


Better let the McKinley bill alone than pass the Gorman-Brice mon- 
strosity. 


The letter of Mr. HARTER is as follows: 


I shall not vote for the Senate tariff bill unless it is greatly changed and 
the rates largely reduced before it reaches the House. It neither tastes, 
smells, nor feels like a Democratic measure. Theave duties in the Wil- 
son bill as it passed the House were higher than the Republican rational 

latform of 1892 demanded, and abous three times as high as a Democratic 
Bin should have carried; but as it put iron ore, coal, w and icultural 
implements on the free list, and at least squinted toward decent taxation, I 
voted for it. Besides this, [always like to meet an opponent halfway and 
prefer a middle course, until he is convineed he is wrong and to travel 
my road. If, however, we pass the Senate bill, and it omes a law and is 
known as a Democratic measure, we will be the la ingstock of all crea- 
tion. There is a distinction between it and the Mc ley bill, but practi- 
cally no real difference. 


Before I read the next sentence I wish to say that extremes 
are said sometimes to meet, and I gm HARTER and I oc- 
cupy the extremes of position on this question. [agree with 
him partially in this: 


I greatly prefer to let the McKinley bill, with its enormous taxes and 
its startling Treasury deficiency, work ut its own damnation. 


I do not agree with him as to t/1e effect of the McKinley law, 
but I gay prefer to let the McKinley law stand than to pass 
this bill as it has been reported to the Senate. In that I agree 
with him. 

If we pass this wretched abortion of a Senate bill, the protected interests 
will have practically all the plunder they get under the McKinley measure, 
and we, as a party, will get the ridicule of our blican opponents, and 
in the end the curses of a deceived public. If Iwerea Republican! certainly 
would support this Senate bill, for itis their great opportunity, as it con- 
cedes substeatially all they ever asked and far more than they demanded in 
the campaign of 1892, and and branded a Democratic measure it 
will stamp us alot of im! es and our managersin both Houses as driv- 
eling idiots. The Honse acted promptly, conservatively, and patriotically 
in passing the Wilson bill, with all its duties, many imperfections and 

umerous shortcomings, and pow we in the House will save the country and 

onor the Democratic party by smashing the Senate bill. However others 
may vote, my vote will go against the bill, unless meanwhile, I shall turn pro- 
tectionist high taxer and cast my fortunes with the Republican ty: of 
= I shall do when the leopard changes his spots and the Ethiopian his 
skin. 


We have not been able to talk to our fellow-Senators from the 
Democratic standpoint, and we have been obliged to talk from 
the Republican ee and here comes both a Moses and a 
prophet. If they will not hear him, “neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

The PRESIDING OFPICER(Mr. Huntonin the chair), The 
question is on the amendment reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The amendment was caroet to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 


resumed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
, 20 per cent ad 


110. Tron in iron kentledge, eisen, ferro-silicon. 
valve, wededih tae a onto and scrap steel, 10 per cent ad va- 
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lorem; but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferro-manganese 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 6, 
after the word “ ferro-silicon,” to strike out ‘'20” and insert 
**224;” so as to make the clause read: 

110. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiogeleisen, ferro-silicon, 22} per cent 
ad valorem; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem; but nothing shail be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 


or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferro-manganese 10 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 6,i move to strike out ‘‘ 20” 
and insert ‘‘224;” in line 8, I move to strike out ‘‘10 per centad 
valorem ” and insert ‘‘$4 per ton;” and in line 11, to strike out 
the words ‘‘ferro-manganese 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 6, it is proposed to strike out ‘ 20” 
and insert ‘‘224;” so as to read ‘‘ 22} per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Before thatis done, I move to in- 
sert the word “ ferro-manganese” after ‘‘spiegeleisen,” in line 5. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘spiegeleisen,” in line 5, 
it is proposed to insert “ ferro-manganese.” 

Mr. PLATT. Here are several amendments. Would it not 
be better tohave the paragraph read as it will be when amended, 
and then take the vote as to whether such amendments shall be 


reed to? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be read as 
proposed to be amended. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
110. Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, ferro-sili- 
con, 22} per cent ad valorem; wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, 


#4 per ton; but nothing shail be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 
or refuse fron or steel fit only to be remanufactured. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Question on what. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I suggest whether it would not be better to 
have the paragraph read as it will read if the proposed amend- 
ments are adopted, and then take a vote on whether the amend- 
ments should be acted on asa whole. I donot wish to interfere 
with Senators in charge of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lamquite willing thatthe amendments shall 
be atl voted onat once. I only wanted to know what they were. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 1 ask for one vote on the amend- 
ments just stated by the Secretary. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island desires to have the vote taken on them separately, there 
is no objection to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I have no objection to that course being pur- 
sued; but I want to say a word on the subject. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the duty upon pig iron in tho 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives was 20 per 
cent ad valorem, which on a foreign cost of $8 aton would be 
$1.60a ton. This rate has been increased by the action of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate from $1.60 a ton to $4 a ton, or 
a duty which is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem upon the 
foreign cost. 

The New England ironmasters, whose ap eal was read yester- 
day, stated that this increase would add $2.40 a ton to the cost 
ofalltheiron which they ee. and [am inclined to think that 
that statement is true. The pig iron consumed in New England 
and in the Eastern markets, which is largely pig iron of the 
ee grades, comes from Tennessee and Alabama almost 
wholly. 

It ~ been frequently stated on this floor that pig iron can be 
produced in Alabama and in Tennessee more cheaply than inany 
other country in thé world, or in any other part of the world, 
owing to a peculiar conjunction of circumstances there. It has 
been frequently said in debate that pig iron could be produced 
in those States at as low a cost as $6 a ton; but I am inclined to 
think that that estimate is too low, and that $7, or $7.25, or $7.50 
a ton is a sum more nearly the correct estimate. 

If it can be produced im Tennessee and Alabama at $7 a ton, 
and it costs from $4 to $4.25 a ton for transportation to the East- 
ern markets, the cost laid down in New York or Boston would 
be $11 to $11.25.a ton. If thatsame iron can be produced in 
Scotland or England at $8 a ton, with a freightcharge of $1.50 or 
$1.75 a ton, without duty, it could be laid down in Boston and 
New York at $9.50 or $9.75 a ton. 

Of course, if in addition to that cost the duty, say, of $4 a ton, 
is added the total cost of Seotch or ih pig iron laid down 
in the Eastern markets would be, say, $13.50 or $13.75 a ton, or 
$2.50 ton more than Southern iron. So it will be seen that 
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this is prohibitive upon the importation of foreign 
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into the United States of the grade which is now under consid- 
eration. oe 

Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. : 

Mr. GRAY. It is only to get at exactly what is understood 
to be the amendment, for I do not understand it as the Senator 
from Rhode Island does. DolI understand that he is speaking 
now upon the assumption that the amendment to the one hun- 
dred and tenth paragraph imposes a duty on pig iron of $a ton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It certainly does. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not understand it so. 
cent ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That applies to spiegeleisen, ferro-manga- 
nese, ferro-silicon, and the articles mentioned in the first part 
of the paragraph. 

Mr. GRAY. Read it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the Secretary read it. 
the better way, perhaps. 

Mr. GRAY. I do not think the Secretary can read it any 
better than the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think I wasmistaken in the state- 
ment I made of the amendment I intended to offer. I intended 
to insert the word ‘‘ ferro-manganese ” in lines 5 and 6, to strike 
out the word ‘‘ twenty” in line 6. The words *‘ twenty-two and 
one-half per cent ad valorem,” in line 6, which was the commit- 
tee amendment, is not offered, but is withdrawn, and the words 
‘ten per cent ad valorem” are left out and the words ‘‘four 
doliars per ton” inserted, so as to read: 

110. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, ferro- 
silicon, wrought andcast scrap iron,and scrap steel, $4 per ton; but noth- 
ingshallbe deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or 
steel, fit only to be manufactured. 

Mr. GRAY. That is not the way the paragraph reads as it is 
here printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Delaware is will- 
ing to admit now, that I was right in my statement. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator is not right so far as this paragraph 
is concerned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam right, so far as it was offered. 

Mr. GRAY. Who offered it?. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have just stated the amendment 
as I proposed to offer it. If I have offered it otherwise, I pro- 
pose to change it now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the amendment will be read. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I pro now to amend this para- 
graph as follows, without regard to anything which has been 
stated heretofore. If I stated it differently, I did not state it as 
IT intended to state it. I state the amendment as I mean it now. 

In line 5, after the word ‘‘spiegeleisen,” insert ‘‘ferro-man- 
ganese,” and in line 6 strike out the word ‘‘twenty.” The words 
“twenty-two and one-half per cent ad valorem,” in brackets, 
are a committee amendment, which is withdrawn. Then the 
words ‘‘ten per cent ad valorem” in brackets are also with- 
ae oy the words ‘‘four dollars per ton” should be inserted 
in line 8. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The amendment, then, simply 
amounts to this: The Senator withdraws the whole of the com- 
mittee amendments in that paragraph, and puts in ‘‘ $4 per ton.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is it, except we include the 
word ‘‘ ferro-manganese.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to state, Mr. President, thatthe 
effect of this amendment is to oblige everybody who buys foun- 
dry pig iron in the Eastern market to buy it in Alabama or 
Tennessee, nothwithstanding the fact that the cost of producing 
iron in Tennessee and Alabama is a dollar a ton less than it is 
at the present time under existing conditions in England or 
Scotland; and to pay $4 or more per ton freight, from the iron 
producing centers of these States to the Eastern markets, when 
the freight from England or Scotland is $1.60 to $2.50 per ton. 

In other words, Mr. President, this amendment to the House 
rate, if it ismade, will impose a prohibitory duty upon the impor- 
tation of foundry pig iron for the benefit of the ironmasters of 
Alabama and Tennessee. I do not object to that, but I desire 
the Senators from those States and the-Senators upon the com- 
mittee to know that we understand thisamendment, its purpose 
and object, and what its results will be. 

Mr. BRICE. If you are satisfied, we are. ’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are satisfied, because it enables the pro- 
ducers of this country to hold our markets against the pro- 
ducers of Scotland and England. 

Mr.WHITE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to ask him, 
for information, what is the present duty upon pig iron? 

My. ALDRICH. Six dollars and seventy-two cents a ton. 


What is the 224 per 
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Mr. WHITE. Then this duty is 84 a ton, and that is a ra- 
duction of over a third, is it not? 
Mr. ALDRICH. The mathematical capacity of both tho 


Senator from California and myself, I suppose, is equal to the 
solution of that problem. 

Mr. WHITE. I will say to the Senator that the reason I 
made the statement was that I understood the Senator to say 
that the duty was so high now as to be prohibitory. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Itis. 

Mr.WHITE. If that is the case, although this is a reduction 
of more than one-third over the ad valorem rate, then bothof 
the duties are prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Both duties are prohibitory. The duty of 


$6.72 a ton and the duty of $1 ton are both alike prohibit: y. 
We produced in the United States in 1892 more than 9,000,000 
tons of pig iron, and we imported but 13,000 tons of particular 
grades that were used for mixing ——— 

Mr. FRYE. Is ita reduction of a third, really? Wasnotthe 
price gone down to such an extent that $4 a ton is equal to the 
$6.72 we have now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the duty of $6.72 a ton was imposed 
foreign iron was se!ling at $4 a ton more than the domestic iron 
of this grade, and the domestic iron is now selling at $1 less than 
the foreign iron. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me call the attention of the Senator, if he 
will yield to me a moment, that according to the work I hold in 
my hand on exports and imports in 1890 the per cent ad valorem 
was 24.11 and this year it is 25.94, showing that it is very close 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theimportations of pig iron are so small 
and soinsignificant, and asthe iron imported is used for particular 
purposes at a high price, the statistics read do not disclose 
the real effect of this duty. I a there is noSenator upon 
the other side of the Chamber who does not know the foreign 
cost of foundry iron is about $8 a ton, and it has been less than 
that. So that the duty proposed in this case is 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

There was a dispute as to the rate which ought to be imposed 
upon pig iron. Some of the consumers in the East held one 
view and the people in Alabama and Tennessee held another 
view. I find in Bulletin No. 9, page 66, a communication ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Tennessee, which [ suppose may 
have had something to do perhaps with the imposition of this 
duty. I will read it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Page 66, of Bulletin No.9. It isa communi- 
cation from the Roane Iron Company, of Rockwood, Tenn., man- 
ufacturers of pig iron, established in 1867, with a capital in- 
vested of $1,000,000. The statement is as follows: 

At the meee of your committee, I have answered in detail and inclose 
replies to circular letter sent out by it; I have sent these replies to you and 
would ask that you hand them in to thecommittee. I think theycover very 
fully the situation so far as my companies are concerned. I am extremely 
anxious that you do what you can to keep pig iron ona higher basis than 
indicated in the Wilson bill. That, with a small amount of lumber andcot 
ton, is practically all we ship out of this State, and if we are jumped on ag 
we are in the Wilson bill, with both feet, it seems to me that the State is to 
suffer very largely. 

We employ in our companies and getting material for them something 
like 1,000 men, and this means, I presume, 5,000 people supported through 
these industries. If the duty on pig iron remains at 20 per cent, our entire 
Eastern market, which is 25 per cent of the whole, will be taken from us. I 
do not believe it to be to the interest of the people of this State thatso large 


an industry should be crippled in this way. I amsureyou are in a position 
to get some show of justice for us.* 


It seem; they were right in their supposition. 


Tennessee, as the Wilson biil now stands, will be hit harder than any 
other State, and we can only hope forrelief through your influence. If the 
bill comes out the hands of your committee with only 20 per cent duty on 

ig iron, or in round numbers about $1.60 per ton, while we have to pay #4 

reight toget to the Eastern markets, you can readily see we might as well 
throw up the sponge first as last. Lam sureit isnot your desire to perpetu- 
ate a wrong of this kind onthe people of your State, and [sincerely trust 
ne will take a personal interest in this matter, and see that we at least 
ave a fair show in the fight. 


The result shows the confidence of the gentlemen in their 
Senator was not misplaced. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say that that and every similar 
communication addressed to me has been referred to the proper 
committee. No member of the committee will say that I ever 
said one word upon:the subject which the Senator is so elo- 
quently discussing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam sorry I have given the Senator undue 
credit in this matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isee the Senator from Rhode Island is in- 
clined to do the Senator from Tennessee undue injustice. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now read from the statement of the Shelby 
Iron Company, of Anniston, Ala., and the Clifton Iren Come 
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pany, of Ironton, Ala.,I eee known to the Senators from 
that State. They have a capital of $1,500,000. They say: 


While it is true that the most favored furnaces in Alabama can probably 
manufacture iron cheaper than it can be made in most any other portion of 
the world, it is also true that the average cost of iron in this section is 
higher than gnc estimated. It may be that under the present peculiar 
conditions, whereby labor is forced to accept material reduction in wages 
for the sake of procuring meat and bread and all kinds of makeshifts are 
used for meeting the present emergency, the price appears marvelously 
low; but with normal conditions and a proper estimate for repairs, taxes, 
interest, etc., the actual cost of iron in Alabama much exceeds the popular 
idea. I think it would be safe to say that with all legitimate expenses 
added into the cost of iron, very few, if any, furnaces in Alabama produce 
it under a cost of 87 per ton, and with many the cost is higher than that. 

Even in considering the comparative low cost of iron in Alabama. the lon 
distance to market is overlooked, ne ee the distance and cost o 
freight to the Eastern and New England markets, where foreign competi- 
tion is mostly to be feared. There can scarcely be a doubt but what, with 
the rate of 22% per cent duty on pig iron, England will furnish New England 
and many other Eastern points their suppply of pig iron. 


The writer of the communication goes on to say that he is in 
full sympathy with the principle of tariff reform, but he still de- 
sires a rate of $a tonon pig iron. He thinks that is, taking 
everything into consideration, a pretty fair rate. 

Annexed to this statement is a statement of the amounts and 
a of the product in Alabama and the average prices, as fol- 

ows: 


Per ton. 
SO Re BIG CEE Oe WI Bi isn nk cnn died iin ccdneeacsenceapieicnveknee . 
ek, te I I ne cts as el onenee bh edeeoe ne henee 9. 50 
ZO RVGER WEIS WES TIO BE nn ken vetecswttsccdcncndccede otcccseceesen 8.00 


AVERAGE COST. 


Furnaces in this district are not making tron for less than $8 to 88.50 per 
ton, and this does not include interest on investment or royalty on material. 
In other words, the furnaces are not making money. 

DISTANCES TO MARKET. 


The average distance of haul topour Western markets means a freight of 
$3.25 per ton, and these markets take 70 percent of our product. For the 
Eastern market an average freight of $4.26 per ton, and this takes 20 per cent 
of our product. 


Mr. MILLS. What did the Senator say was the price of 
Rage and Scotch pig iron put upon the market? 

r. ALDRICH. Iron similar to the kinds named, I think, 
has been sold for about $8 a ton. 

Mr. MILLS. That is certainly lower than any quotations I 
have ever seen. But take 88 a ton, add $2.50for transportation, 
and that is $10.50; then add $4 for freight, and $14.50 will be the 
cost of a ton of Scotch or English iron put down in New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eight dollars cost and $1.75 freight. 

Mr. MILLS. That is exceptional. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In fact,I have known pig iron to be brought 
to the United S tates for three or four shillings a ton freight. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes; but that is exceptional, and when it 
gets here it sells at the general price prevailing in the market, 
as we all know. It seems to me that $4 would be a very high 
tax if its purpose is to benefit the manufacturers in Alabama, if 
they can make iron as cheap as they say. I was unwilling to 
believe that they could make it at such figures as have been 
stated to me—for less than 85a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose $7.50 a ton would be considered a 
fair statement of the cost of foundry iron in Alabama and Ten- 
nesseec. 

I do not ote to this duty. [ft is a high protective duty, 
levied avowedly for the purpose of prohibition. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Exclusion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; exclusion. It is intended to drive the 
foreign iron from the Eastern markets, and to give the foundry- 
men of Alabama and Tennessee the absolute control of those 
markets. Ido not oer to that. I desire that the pig iron 
consumed in the United States shall be produced in the United 
States; and I am willing to extend my aid, sympathy, and vote 
to the Senators from Alabama and the Senators from Tennessee; 
but I wish them to distinctly understand that we know the na- 
ture of this duty, and that we are voting for it because it isa 
protective duty; and I shall be very glad if they are willing to 
vote for protective duties upon the other products of the country. 

This policy of protection should be a national policy. If it is 
to be ee by Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to 
one industry, it should be applied to all industries. The loca- 
tion of an industry in Alabama or Tennessee ought not to be 
controlling upon the votes of Senators. Whether industries are 
located north or south of a certain line ought not to be the meas- 
ure by which rates are fixed. Those of us who are unfortunate 
enough to live north of the Potomac and Ohio ask nothing but 
justice, and we do not expect tc secure that. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr, President, I am debating in my own mind 
whether I should be asliberal as the Senator from e Island 


[Mr. ALpRIcH}. I like to follow him in all these matters. I 
confess I did not understand this item thoroughly until I heard 
the explanation of the Senator from Rhode Island. It appears 
by his statement that the pig iron used in the manufactories of 


iron in New England comes from Alabama and Tennessee, so 
that the industry to be protected by this duty upon pig iron is 
wholly a Southern industry. 

The cost of producing pig iron in those States, or at least in 
Alabama, according to the statement by the manufacturers, read 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, is $7 a ton, when everything 
isincluded. The cost of transportation to the points in New 
England where it is to be used for manufacturing purposes is 
stated to be $4 or $4.25 aton. There does not seem to be any 
dispute about that. That would make the cost of the product 
laid down in New England at the factories at the utmost $11.25 
aton. The cost of the foreign product used for the same pur- 
= bythe manufacturers of New England in the foreign market 

stated to be $8 a ton. 

A low estimate of the cost of transportation is $1.50 a ton, and 
a duty is proposed of $4 a ton, making the cost of the product, 
including the price paid in the foreign market, the cost of trans- 
portation, and the duty, laid down at the place where it is to be 
used in New England, $13.50 a ton, thereby enabling the iron 
producers of Tennessee and Alabama to underseN the foreign 
product by $2.25 a ton. 

That, as has been stated, is a prohibitive duty. When the 
McKinley law was passed the price of the foreign article was $16 
a ton, the specific duty was $6.50 a ton. That amounted to 24.11 
= cent, and at that time, as I understand, that was not a pro- 

ibitive duty; but, owing to the great fall in the price of pig 
iron in the United States and in foreign countries, for the last 
year, and I do not know how much longer, it has amounted toa 
prohibitory duty. So Alabama and Tennessee have been given 
the exclusive market of New England for their pig iron, and the 
foreign product has been kept out, with the exception of a few 
tons of some particular kind of iron which was needed for par- 
ticular purposes. 

The House of Representatives propose to reduce this duty, as 
it should be reduced, unless it is intended to be prohibitive, to 
$1.60 a ton on the foreign price of $8 a ton. That, with the 
freight, would make the cost of the foreign article laid down in 
the United States about $11 or $11.10 a ton, which would make 
it equal to about the cost of laying down the Tennessee and Al- 
abama products in New England; but the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate—— 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me just one remark? I 
su he wants to state this matter as it really is? 

r.DOLPH. Justas I understand it. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator's error, if he will excuse me for us- 
ing the word, comes from the fact that he misstates the unit of 
value upon this foreign iron. He statesitat$8. The Treasury 
i show that in 1893 the foreign pig iron, which came to 
this country, was $16.41 a ton. [haveitrightbeforeme. They 
do not bring in those low-priced irons from abroad. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the “gy price of pig iron is $16 a ton 
and the domestic price is $8,in Heaven’sname what are you put- 
ting $4 a ton duty upon it for? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator stated the unit of value to be $3. _ I 
do not care about undertaking to go into an argument in the 
midst of the remarks of the Senator from Oregon, but I say the 
error he makes is in stating that it is $8 instead of $16.41. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. I relied upon the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island in making my statement as to the 
cost of the ia product. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say the price last year of the Scotch gray 
forge foundry iron was about $8 a ton; and I will ask any Sena- 
tor on the other side familiar with this subject to make any dif- 
ferent statement if he can. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the kind of iron made in Alabama 
and Tennessee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, thas is the kind of iron made in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 

Mr. DOLPH. It appears that there may be high-priced iron 
which is imported intothe United States for a particular pur- 
pose, as the Senator from Rhode Island states, and Iam bound 
to believe that he has given sufficient attention to the matter to 
state it correctly, but of that kind of iron manufactured in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee the price in the foreign market is now $8 a 
ton. So my statement holds good that it is proposed now to put 
such a duty upon this foreign product, so that the manufacturers 
of iron in Alabama and Tennessee can, after paying the cost of 
transportation, undersell the foreign product by $2.25 a ton. 

If that is the way we were to treat all the industries of the 
country I should be very glad to agree to the amendment. I 
should be perfectly willing that we should put such a duty 
upon imports into the United States so that we should manu- 
facture at home everything which we consume which can be 
manufactured here, by which we could give employment to our 
own citizens, instead of the citizens of foreign countries, and by 
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the labor of our own citizens increase the wealth and the pros- 
perity of the country and of all its people; but that is not the 
way we are being dealt with by this bill. 
wo or three great industries of my State are to be totally 
destroyed, and many other industries are to be injured. When 
T see a bill framed, as this bill is, with a high protective duty 
upon the products of the South, and see an industry of the 
Scuthern States now so completely protected against foreign 
importations as to give them the monopoly of the entire mar- 
ket, I must complain that my State and other sections of the 
country are not justly treated by the bill. 
Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 


Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. Iam through, unless the Senator | 


wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. GORMAN. 1 onlydesire to refer to thestatement which 
the Senator has just made, and which I think is substantially 
the statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH]. 

Mr. DOLPH. I followed the Senator from Rhode Island in 
regard to some facts. 

Mr. GORMAN. As to the sectional character of this bill, I 
will say the Senator from Rhode Island, who is perfectly familiar 
with these industries, is laboring under a great misapprehen- 
sion when he makes that statement. The Senator must know 
that the pig-iron industry is affected more injuriously north of 
the Potomac River than in any other section of the Union. The 
fact is thatin Alabama and in Kentucky, where the raw material 
is all within a few hundred yards of the furnace, they can make 
pig iron cheaper than in any other section of the country. The 
result has been, under the McKinley law, that there has not been 
an increase of $100,000in the plants in Pennsylvania or any other 
Northern State in the last ten years. It has all gone South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was not owing to the tariff. 

Mr. GORMAN. And under the bill as it came from the 
House of Representatives it would not be possible for a North- 
ern furnace to make a pound of pig iron in competition with the 
foreign article. Therefore this increase, instead of being sec- 
tional and intended for the South, is especially made for this 
section of the country as a pure revenue duty; and it has been 
made, and I am glad that it has been made, in a conference by 
Southern men, not to protect especially a Southern industry, 
but to save this great industry in the North. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On that point I should like to 
attract the attention of the Senator from Maryland to the state- 
ment made by the Vanderbilt Steel and Iron Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., as to pigiron. They say: 

The average cost in 1890 to 1892 was 89 per ton, leaving an average margin 
for profit of bi per ton and more; average cost nowis about $8 (possibly 87.50 
per ton with exceptionally well-located plants), leaving an uncertain aver- 
age margin for profit, and frequentiy none. Freight to New York is #4 per 
ton, making $13 delivery price in 1891, and $12 (or $11.50) at present. Foreign 
ironcan be delivered in New York, including freight, at between 87.50 to 
$9 per ton. This leaves a margin of at least $ per ton, or 50 per cent ad va- 


lorem duty, in order to bring it to the same footing as American iron. A 
lower rate will shut out Southerniron from Eastern markets. 


Showing that $4 a ton was necessary in the judgment of those 

people in order to protect the Southern industry. 

r.GORMAN. I have just stated to the Senator from Oregon 
what he must know, if he is familiar with the statistics, or if he 
is not and will inquire of any manufacturer of iron north of the 
Potomac River he will find that it is almost impossible for them 
to compete with this Southern iron in certain grades; but with 
the rate in this bill as it came from the House it would have 
closed up every furnace in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I wish to put to the Senator from 
Maryland is this: Do I correctly understand that Senator to say 
that this amendment to the bill which came from the House 
was put on by an agreement of Southern Senators for the sake 
of protecting some industry somewhere? 

Mr. GORMAN. No; I did not make that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. GORMAN. No: I said in answer to the statement that 
this increase of duty was made especially for the Southern coun- 
try; that so far from it being trué that a revenue duty of #4 a 
ton had been recommended by the Southern Senators who had 
charge of the bill for the benefit of the South, the effect of it 
will be to save the industries in the North and not in the South. 
That is all [ desire to say about it. 

Mr. HOAR. A revenue duty for the sake of protection! 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have been discussing the effect of this rate 
upon foundry iron. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 

ows as well as I do that the furnaces of Alabama and Tennes- 
see have driven all the other producers of foundry iron practi- 
cally out of existance, and they can do that with or without duty. 
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There is no question about that. Foundry iron can be made 
cheaper in Alabama and Tennessee than in any other part of the 
world. 

I hope the Senator from Maryland is not trying to protect the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania against the furnaces of Alabama and 
Tennessee. We on this side have been accused of that some- 
times by the other side of the Chamber, but I hope the Senator 
is not going to assume that rdle. [I have said nothing whatever 
im the course of this discussion about the etfect of the duty upon 
Bessemer iron, or upon anything except the low grade of foun- 
dry irons which are made in Alabama and Tennessee in compe- 
tition with English and Seotch iron. 

Mr. GORMAN. I made no such statement. 


Mr. ALDRICH. They are made to some extent now; but the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania need protection, if they need protec- 
tion at all, against Tennessee and Alabama, and not against Eng- 


land and Scotland. 

But the Senator says I have got foreign prices too low. I will 
read a statement from the Commercial Club, of Birmingham, 
Ala., which is found in Bulletin No. 9, on the first page. They 
say: 

The cost of iron in England, similar to ours, according to our best infor- 
mation, is about 86.50 per ton— 

Instead of $8, and there are scores of statements in this bul 
letin showing the foreign cost of these irons to be not over $8 
aton. They say: 

The freight to New York is 1.50, or less, making net cost of foreign iron 
at that market $8 per ton. 

They say that their iron costs on an average about $8.50. 

The freight to New York is & per ton, making net cost of Alabama iron in 
that market $12.50. 

They say further: 

A duty of 84.50 would make the footing as to cost equal at present reduced 
wage rates in this State. 

That is from the Commercial Club, of Birmingham, Ala., rep- 
resenting the iron industries of Alabama. They ask for a duty 


| of $4.50 a ton to equalize the cost of laying their iron down in 


New York in competition with the foreign producers. What 
makes up that difference in the cost and the difference in the 
cost of transportation? It is not adifference in the cost of labor, 
but a difference in the cost of transportation. Of course a differ- 
ence in the cast of transportation is a difference in the final 
analysis of the difference in the price paid for wages: there is 
no question about that; and that is the position we have always 
taken upon this side of the Chamber. 

I am not, as I repeat again, finding fault with this duty, but 
it is levied for a particular purpose, and that purpose is as plain 
as daylight to any man who is at all familiar with the iron and 
the steel industries of the United States. It is a protective 
duty, and I shall vote for it,if I vote for it atall, simply because 
it is a protective duty. Ido not object to it, but I beg you to 
make the other rates in this bi!! conform to the rate fixed upon 
pig iron. 

Mr. CHANDLERobtained the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from New Hampshire will allow 
me, I wish to ask a question of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely desire, before this matter passes away, 
to ask the Senator from Arkansas, who has charge of this part 
of the bill, what he understands would be the ad valorem of the 
— duty we are now dealing with? What is his claim 
about it? Does he agree with the statement read by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], from Birmingham. Ala., 
and p statement read by the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. Mrrcn- 
ELL|? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No,sir; he does not. I will state 
what I mean. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to get the Senator's idea on that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the first place, to answer the 
—— fully, the present rate of duty on pig iron is $6.72 a ton. 

he House proposed a rate of 20 per cent on pig iron: and the 
proposition now is to make the duty $4 ton instead of 20 per 
cent, and $4 a ton instead of $6.72. 

Mr. HOAR. In the first place, why was a specific duty sub- 
stituted for an ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer one of his questions at a time I shall get along better. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly, I will allow the Senator to answer the 
questions one at a time, or as he chooses. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Take the Treasury reports and it 
will be seen that the rates paid for pig iron imported into this 
country under the rate of $6.72 last year as a basis, the calcula 
tion at $4 a ton would give on ferro-silicon 15 per cent; it would 
give on spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese 15 per cent, and it 
would give on all other pig iron on an average 24 per cent, and 
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on scrap iron and steel! it would give 28 per cent, and 25 per cent 
on the classes. These are the estimates which are given by the 
official figures of the Treasury Department, und they would be 
equivalent to the $4 a ton now proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator answer the question I putas 
to why a specific rate is substituted for an ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The answer, Mr. President,is that 
the value of these different classes of iron, asstated by the Treas- 
ury Department, ranges from $14 a ton to $50 or $60 a ton; but 
the bulk of the importations do not vary to a very great extent, 
and they are from about $16 to $25 a ton. 

Mr. HOAR. Tho Senator has not answered the question as to 
why @ specitic duty was substituted for an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it has seemed to me that 
perhaps this duty of $4 a ton moved by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas wus one of those amendments which perhaps had better be 
accepted without debate, for fear debate may result in having it 
withdrawn. I rise, however, as there has been debate, to say a 
few words in favor of the amendment. 

I do not care whether the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] calls it a revenue duty or a protective duty. The Senator 
from Maryland says it is a revenue duty imposed in order to pre- 
vent the furnaces of Pennsylvania from being closed. Iamcon- 
tent with that principle of imposing duties. Whenever the 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber impose a duty 
which they admit is for the purpose of protecting an industry, 
Iam entirely willing that they should say that it is a revenue 
duty. 

It is true that this specific duty of $4 per ton, which has been 
inserted by the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, in- 
stead of 20 percent ad valorem, as the bill came from the House, 
is not so great a duty as that of the present law; but there has 
been a steady decrease in recent years in the cost of making 
iron, and therefore a less rate of duty will give sufficient pro- 
tection; and it seems to me that the rate of $4 a ton is suffi- 
ciently protective. 

Mr. President, in the absence of any other statistics to give 
me the information I wanted, I have endeavored to ascertain 
myself something about the cost, including the labor cos*, of 
making iron in the Northern States, in the Southern States, and 
in Great Britain. The most recent statistics which I have had 
examined are contained in the report of the Commissioner of 
Labor for 1390. They are suflicient, perhaps, for the purposes 
of comparison, although of course now, three or four years 
later, prices have gone down rapidly, but the proportion may be 
the same. L[ask to have inserted in the RECORD the table which 
I have in my hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thatorder will be made in the 
the absence of objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES. . 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 
Page 77.—No. 1: 
Labor cost in ore 
Labor cost in limestone 
Labor cost in bituminous coal di 
Labor cost in converting coal to coke 
Labor cost in converting these materials to pig iron. 


Labor cost in 
P 78. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 


Labor cost in materials and converting: 
Pass Gi. =-Fdes Bs ccatbhensdaansdnctdeiigsccukeesbinuanae 
Page 81.—No. 2 


HSNO. ©... .crccckeush Copipeehielbiiiieiaean ot 


Total for five furmaces.................... deietiicaidcbiiald 
Average for five furnaces 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Labor cost in materials and converting: 
TO CRE ia enon nek bth he eierebbé dn ctecidin chiamaiiel 
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Mr. CHANDLER. It appears from the table thatin theseven 
Northern furnaces referred to in this report, the average cost 
of a ton of pig iron at that time was $15, and the average cost of 
the labor required to make a ton of pig iron was about $6; and in 
five Southern establishments the iron was made at a total cost 
per ton of $9.792; the labor cost being only $6.407; showing the 
vastadvantage which the Southern furnaces have over the North- 
ern furnaces. It shows a capacity in the Alabama furnaces for 
producing iron which is most remarkable in the profit which it 
gives to the manufacture of ironin that State, and it shows, what 
is true, that the iron furnaces of the Southern States, south of 
the Potomac River, have a great advantage over the furnaces 
north of the Potomac River, including those of Maryland as well 
as Pennsylvania, 

But there is contained in this same book, on page 83, a state- 
ment of the cost of making iron in Great Britain, as worked out 
by the Commissioner of Labor, which shows the total cost to be 
$10.216, including a labor cost of only $3.329. 

Mr. President, there still remains this vast disparity between 
the expense of producing iron in this country and the expense 
of producing it in England; and to compensate for that differ- 
ence, to protect the American product as against the foreign 
product, a duty quite as much as $4 a ton certainly ought to be 
imposed, and I rejoice that the committee have seen fit to give 
us a protective duty upon pig iron, which operates not merely. 
toprotect the iron furnaces of Pennsylvania, but also serves to 
protectagainst the cheap iron and the cheap labor of Great Brit- 
ain the iron and the labor of Alabama. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwas quite surprised at the statement made 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] as to the effect of 
this duty. He said the Treasury statistics showed an average 
price of $16.a ion for pig iron. There isno man on this floor 
who knows the slightest thing about the price of iron who does 
not know that foreign iron of the ordinary kind has not been as 
high priced as that for several years. Spiegeleisen, of course, 
is very much higher than that, and ferro-manganese is very 
much higher than that; but there may be some particular kinds, 
ferro-silicon pig iron, or some iron produced at a very high cost, 
which is importeé. into the United States for a special purpose, 
that would be sold at that price. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator deny that the 
reports made by the Treasury Department show, after giving 
the importations of ferro-manganese, of spiegeleisen, and ferro- 
silicon, that all other pig iron is manufactured at $16.41 a ton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course, I do not deny that at all. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is what I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am simply calling attention to the fact 
that that statement is extirely misleading as showing the effect 
of thisduty upon importations of ironand theaveragead valorem 
equivalent which would result. It may be that there was some 
ironimported into the United States for some particular purpose. 
I have already shown there were 13,000 tons imported as against 
9,200,000 produced in the United States, and the amount of duty 
did not depend upon the value, a specific duty being imposed, 
where the Treasury exhibits show that percentage. ButI re- 
peat again thatitis very well known by every Senator who knows 
anything about the subject, that the prices of the ordinary grades 
of pig iron, such as are made in Alabama and Tennessee, have 
not averaged over $8 a ton in either Great Britain or Scotland 
during the last year. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But there were $217,000 worth, or 
13,000 tons, imported into this country, and 49,000 tons of the 
higher grade of spiegeleisen. 

Mr. ‘ALDRICH. Spiegeleison has nothing to do with the 

uestion we are now discussing at all. I have in my hand the 

ondon quotations by cable of the 17th of May, only four days 
ago, which I shall read for the benefit of the Senator from Ar- 

ansas. 

Middlesborough pig: Cleveland warrants have ranged in price between 
85s. $d. and 35s. 6d. with latest dealings at intermediate price. The specula- 


tion continues tame. For makers’ iron the demand is only fair and prices 
are barely steady at 35s. 6d. for No.3 Middlesborough free on board shipping 


point. 

Thirty-five shillings and three pence would be $8.46 a ton. 
There was an advance of about a half dollar a ton over the rate 
7 several months ago, which confirms entirely what I have 
stated as to the effect of this duty upon the average grade of 
foundry iron, which was the grade under discussion by me in 
all the remarks I have made upon this subject. 

I repeat, Iam not opposed to this duty, but I am not deceived 
as to the rate of duty or its character or its urposes, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, the bill as it 
came from the other House placed an ad valorem duty on pig 
iron; the Committee on Finance of the Senate placed a sim 


Be it except that they changed the amount, and now the 


ut; 
. tion is to eit toaspecific duty, TheSenator from 
eeahesstts a few moments ago ing of the Senator from 
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Arkansas, in-charge ‘of the bill, why that change was made, but 
no answer was forthcoming. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Noanswer wasforthcoming to what 

uestion? . 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. To the question as to why the 
ad valorem duty was changed to a specific duty. , 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I stated in reply to that question 
that there were great variations in the value of iron; thatsome 
classes of iron, which cost forty or fifty dollars a ton, at a spe- 
cific rate, would ‘be taxed enormously high, and that the ad 
valorem rate would make a very much heavier tax, two or three 
times as much as the duty of $4.a ton as it is fixed now. Soin 
order to place as low a tax as possible the duty of $4 was agreed 
upon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Democratic party started 
out in the first instance, as the report in another place on the 
bill shows, in advocacy of the ad valorem system as a proper 
system toapply. We hada very elaborate and able speech in 
the Senate from the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] on the 
same subject, in which he denounced in the most severe terms 
specific duties and advocated ad valorem duties. 

Mr. HOAR. The chairman of the Committee on Finance 
also advocated ad valorem duties. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As did also the chairman of the 
committee. Now, I find that all the men engaged in this busi- 
ness, who above all others ought to understand the matter, de- 
nounce the ad valorem systeia. I take it for granted thatis why 
there has been a change of front on the part of the committee 
and on the part of the advocates of the bill upon the Democratic 
side. I find in Bulletin No. 9 the reply of the Spathite Iron 
Company, of Florence, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron. The 
question was put to this company, as to all other companies, 
whether they favor a specific or an ad valorem duty. On page 
75 of the bulletin they say: 

Taking the minimum cost of foreign iron, a 22} per cent ad valorem duty 
would put it on our Eastern markets at $11.18 per ton, or ab®ut $1 per ton 
less than our iron can reach same markets. This is presuming that the du- 
ties are honestly met. But this question comes to the suriace: How do we, 
or rather the custom-house officers, know that it isatrueinvoice? Suppose 
the seller ships this as an off-grade lot of iron, or a'rejected lot at half price; 
this will reduce the duty one-half, bringing the cost at the wharf down to 
$10.18 per ton, or $2 per ton less than Southern iron can reach the Eastern 
market. How can you detect the fraud on part of the shipper if on the ad 
valorem basis?, The usual meansof determining the grade and valueof iron 
is by its fracture. This the furnaceman does, but is at best only approxi- 
mating the intrinsic value of the iron. 

Recently it is becoming a rule among some sellers to guarantee the analy- 
sis of the iron. I assume that neither fracture nor analysis is a positive 
guide in determining the value of the iron. This being the fact, how will 
the ciulstom-house officer correct the invoices if he suspects or has reason to 
believe there is any irregularity in the invoices? 

Under the specitic system 2,240 pounds is aton of fron. That is the end of 
it, and there is noroom for swindling the Government. This brings us to 
the rate of duty you callfor. We want.a.specitic duty of $4 per ton to place 
the importer on even terms with the Southern furnaceman. Or, if you per- 
sist in the ad valorem system, you should fix the ad valorem duty at 50 per 
cent. 

IT now read from thestatement of the Tecumseh Iron Company, 
of Tecumseh, Cherokee County, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, 
in which, in reply to the inquiry as to whether they favor a spe- 
cific or an ad valorem duty, they say: 

We prefer a specific duty, as there is less chance of undervaluing goods. 


Iread from the reply of the Tonawanda Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of pig iron, 
page 80, Bulletin No. 9: 

We desire a specific duty, because an ad valorem duty is a form which in 
ee of depression makes foreign competition more acute, and in boom 


mes increases the capacity to run to an extreme, besides being at all times 
an open door to fraud in valuation. 


TI now read from the reply of the Trussville Furnace and Min- 
ing Company, of Trussville, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, 
Bulletin No. 9, page 82. They say: 

We desire a specific duty. Reasons: (1) With an ad valorem duty there is 
toomuch room for fraud; (2) duty computed at shipping point is not the 
cost. of the article delivered; (8) we can not tell what we have to compete 

inst with an ad valorem duty—the duty would be too vague and unrelia- 
b Weare not now producing as muchas in 1892. We shut the furnace 


down in August. 1893, on account of prices and the financial condition of the 
country, and will not blow furnace in again until tariff is settled. 


Now, I read from the reply of the Valentine Iron Company, 
of Bellefoate,Pa., manufacturers of pig iron and muck bur. 
They say: 

We want at least ®& per ton (spsciiic) duty on pig iron. This would be 
about 33 per cent ad valorem, but an ad valorem duty leads to perjury by the 
unscrupulous vendor. At least$t per ton is necessary tocover difference in 

e cost where pig iron ts madefrom nasive oresmined in this country, as 
against African, Cuban, and Spanish labor. 

T alsoread from the roply of the Vanderbilt Steel and Iron 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala., manufacturers of pig iron, page 
86, Bulletin No. 9. They say: 

We desire a ayeete duty by ail means. An ad valorem duty ts bound to 
cause fraud, as the higher grades of iron will undoubtedly be billed at the 
rates of lower grades, unless an expensive and difficult system of grading 
inthe custom*honse is adopte’. Besides it invites general frauds and un- 
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derstandings between customer and seller different from the billings. It 
also causes loss to the Government in times of depression, and surplus in 
times of good prices. The specific duty does away With all this, and gives a 
fixed, steady income to the Government. 

I also read from the reply of the Virginia Iron and Railway 
Company, of Goshen Bridge, Va., manufacturers of pig iron, 
page 87, Bulletin No. 9: ' 

The writer wants a specific duty, so goods can not be sold at one price and 
listed at another, giving dishonest exporters in foreign countries an ad- 
Vantage that no honorable merchant can resort to. 

I also read from the reply of the Woodward Iron Company, of 
Woodward, Ala., manufacturers of pig metal, coal, iron, ete., 
page 59: 

We desire specific duty by all means, to prevent undervaluation. 

There are numerous others which I might read if [ desired 
to take up the time of the Senate. I am very glad the Demo- 
cratic party is getting around to the right theory on this ques- 
tion, and its members are now advocating specific duties. — 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are fairly 
entitled to have from tho honorable Senator from Arkansas a 
little more specific answer to the propositions which we have 
made, because we have coming in the billa great many para- 
graphs relating to products,as towhich there isa great range of 
price and value very hard to distinguish, and which are dealt 
with only by ad valorem duties. If the Senator from Arkausas 
will give me his attention, I will state that there have been read 
in his hearing and in the hearing of the Senate quite a number 
of statements of the price of ordinary pig iron abroad, and it 
amounts to only $8 or $8.50 a ton. I refer now to the ordinary 
pig iron. Now, here aresimilar statements as to its cost or price 
here. For instance, here is the reply of the Roane Iron Com- 
pany, of Rockwood, Tenn., in which they say pig iron in 1892 was 
$10.15 and in 1894, $7.70. Here isanother one. IL read from the 
answer of the Spathite Iron Company, of Florence, Ala.: 

Our tron being of recent origin, we can not go back of 1893. Thesa 
we sold at $10 per ton last year we sell now at $8.50 per ton. 

Then here is the statement of the same company as to the values 
of the Middlesboro and Cleveland pig iron which they say are 
worth at shipping point 36 shillings a ton, which is a little less 
than $9: 


This iron is similar to and supplies the same wants as Alabama and Ten- 
nessee trons at a cost of $8.64 per ton on board ship, end from 50 to 75 cents 
yer ton freight. We have it at our docks, iron and freight, at a cost of from 

.15'to $0.40 per ton. Our fron costs, f. o. b. cars at furnaces, about #1 per 
ton less than foreign iron at our seaports. , 


ne iron 


Now, it does not seem to me, with due respect to my honorable 
friend from Arkansas, that it is quite an answer such as the Fi- 
nance Committee will be contented to make to read that certain 
high-priced irons (of which a very small quantity is imported, 
a few thousand tons in all, I think two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth altogether) range up to a very high price. 
Here is the common ordinary pig iron, and by the document 
which the committee lays before the Senate containing replies 


| coming from Southern, and I haveno doubt Democratic authori- 


ties in the business, and corresponding with theordinary official 
trade bulletins, the price of this article is fixed at $8 a ton, or 
thereabouts, within a few cents, some concerns putting it down 
to $7.40, and others placing it up im the neighborhood of $9. 
The Senators in charge of the bill now propose to change the 
the duty in tho bill as it comes from the other House and asthe 
bill was reported by themselves, with a full knowledge of all 
these facts beforethem in these replies to inquiries, before them 


| in the official reports, to a specific duty equivalent to 50 per cent 





| 
i 


ad valorem. 

I ask tho honorable Senator from Arkansas in the first place 
if he can deny the authority of these answers both at home and 
abroad, and why it is, if he is proposing a duty equivalent to 50 
per cent ad valorem upon pig iron and making it specific, that 
upon cutlery, which is made out of this material at steps far re- 
moved, with the addition of labor at every step—first steel, then 
the various subsequentchanges—he puts a duty of only 35 per 
cent ad valorem? Why is it, unless the manufacturer is a little 
nearer the North Star? Is there any pretense that the quality 
of pig iron can not be ascertained at the custom-house as accu- 
rately and as exactly as that of any ordinary material that comes 


|dn? Is there any pretense that in the manufacture of cutlery— 


of razors, for instance—it is impossible to tell the true value, 
and that undervaluations can hardly be detected by any human 
skill until the article actually goes into uss? 

Here is-another matter, the manufacture of plush, which is 
made in the State of the honorable Senators from Maine. | hope 
and rather expect that the fairness of the Senatorson the other 
side will cause them to make some change in that respect in so 
far as they have puton an ad valorem duty, when all the manufas- 
turers and dealers and custom-house experts have concurred in 
testifying before the committes that it is impossible to tell the 
value of the article within 59 per cent until it is actually tested 
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by wear and its value demonstrated. The man who buys that 
article depends when he buys it solely upon the representations 
and the character of the seller, no matter how skilifui he may 
be, even if he is a manufacturer himself. Yet the committee so 
far adhere to the ad valorem duty. 

I asked the Senator from Arkansas a little while ago why he 
changed the ad valorem duty on pig iron to a specific duty. 
The Senator answered me that there was a great variety in the 
price and value of pig iron. If that be true, I think it is a good 
reason, but will the Senator now tell me whether he will apply 
that principle entirely through the bill wherever we can show 
him that there is an article of which there are many varieties 
with corresponding variations in prices? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is the point. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have it distinctly understood by the 
Senate and by the country that we have an article, the ordi- 
nary, average common value of which is agreed on both sides of 
the Atlantic to be but $8 a ton, and the Senator puts upon it a 
specific duty which is equivalent to 50 per cent ad valorem; that 
is, $4aton. Buthe gives noreason for doing so, except that there 
are some very high priced and extraordinary kinds of iron, like 
the iron made in the Richmond iron furnace in my State, that 
range up to a much higher price. 

Mr. ALDRICH. May I remind the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the arguments usually used in favor of ad valorem 
rates is that where there is a great range of prices they must 
be applied, and that in those cases specific rates are inequitable. 
The Senator from Arkansas seems to have reversed to-day the 
usual argument in relation to ad valorem and specific rates. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I wish to have the Senator from Arkansas 
tell us if he can and if he will by what authority, under what 
rule, on what economic principle,'on what principle of honest 
statesmanship, saying nothing about Democratic platforms or 
Republican platforms, or Democratic arguments, Senators on 
the other side come in here and say that the Tennessee and Ala- 
bama iron shall have a duty which in regard to nine-tenths of 
the product is 50 per cent at least, and which the Senator from 
Maryland | Mr. GORMAN] said in substance if not in words is in- 
tended to protect somebody somewhere; that it isa revenue duty 
that has the effect of protecting somebody, and this skilled in- 
dustry of New England, when it comes to razors and sean 
knives and all the vast oo of cutlery made out of this very 
product, by steps far removed, every one of which involves 
skilled labor, is to have but 35 per cent? I think that question 
ought to be answered, and it will be answered somewhere. 

r. VEST. Let me say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I should be obliged to him if he would give his authority 
for stating that the pig iron that comes i nto this country has a 
unit of value of $8, 
~Mr. HOAR. I did not say anything about the pig iron that 
came into this country. I gave the price of ordinary pig iron, 
and the authority I gave was read phew junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]; it was read by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]; and it appears from the quotation of 
three days ago. 

Mr. VEST. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HOAR. It was read from the answers in this bulletin. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator from Missouri asked me 
where I found my authority, and I am stating it. 

Mr. VEST. I did; but if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me, that does not answer it. There is no question 
that that is the price of this iron, but that is not the iron which 
comes here. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose it is not the iron which comes here. I 
shail not, of course, use any improper term in regard to what the 
Senator was saying. We have a car orn uty on the class 
of iron we are talking about, and nothing is imported but spie- 
releisen and irons of other names with which I am not familiar. 

here is aclass made in Massachusetts at the Richmond lron 
Works, which goes up to $20 or $25 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Charcoal iron. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator's argument to be 
based -—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iunderstand the Senator’s point wumeee: The 
very thing I am complaining of is that when I ask why itis the 
Senator puts on common pig iron a specific uty of $4 a ton, and 
itis proved that that is 50 per cent ad valorem, that its value 
both in this country and abroad is about $8 a ton by the very 
docament the Senator's committee has furnished us, the Sena- 
tor turns around and talks to me about something else which 
has been imported at a higher price and says ‘‘ Does the iron 
that comes in atthe custom-house sell for $8 a ton?” That is the 
very thing I am complaining of, that the Senator's answer is no 
answer, «nd that the price of the classes that have been coming 
through the custom-house since the McKinley act went into 
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o eotion has nothing to do with it. It is the price of ordinary 
pig iron. 

ow, Goes the Senator deny that the price of average, ordi- 
nary pig iron in this country for the last twelve months has been 
ranging from $7.40 to $8.75 or thereabouts a ton? If he doesnot 
deny it, why does he put a specific duty on it, why does he make 
that specific duty amount to 50 per cent ad valorem, and wha 
has the suggestion that other kinds of iron which are importe 
in small quantities for specific purposes and sell for a much 
larger amount than pig iron, have to do with it? 

Mr. VEST. The question as to what is the rea | upon this iron 
depends upon the sort of iron that comes into the country. In 
framing a tariff bill, as a matter of course you must look at the 
unit of value under a certain classification or schedule. Now, 
when you turn to this schedule in the Treasury reports you find 
$16.41 as the unit of value. It is no answer to that proposition 
to say, ‘‘ Pig iron is worth in Great Britain $8 a ton.” That has 
nothing whatever to do with it. It does not come into this 
country. We are not at all concerned about what it is worth in 
Great Britain. 

The question is as to the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the United States; and when we look to see what 
is the unit of value on the pig iron that comes here, we find that 
it is $16.41 a ton. The whole argument of the Senator is based 
upon his statement that there is a duty of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. If the eight-dollar a ton iron came here from Great 
Britain, that would be true; but it does not come here. 

Mr. HOAR. It is protected by the duty just the same. Itis 
kept out by the duty. 

Mr. VEST. I am talking about what is the equivalent ad 
valorem. The equivalent ad valorem that we propose is 24 per 
cent and a fraction. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr.VEST, Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. With the Senator's leave, I will ask him a ques- 
tion in the form of an illustration. Suppose the Senator pro- 
posed in the bill a duty of $100 apiece on Canadian horses, and 
it turned out that the average price of an ordinary farm horse 
in Canada is $50. Then there would be a duty of 200 per cent. 
Sup I asked ‘‘ Why do you do that?” Does the Senator 
really think it would be an answer to say that we do not import 
any horses into this country under the existing law, which is 

rohibitory, — blooded horses worth $5,000 apiece, and there- 

ore our duty of $100 apiece on horses must be estimated in its 
proportion or relation to blooded horses at $5,000 apiece? Does 
the Senator think that that would bea fair answer? And that 
is just the answer he is making now. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator from Massachusetts or any 
other intelligent man in framing a tariff bill would look at the 
nature of the imports and the actual status of the commercial 
relations between foreign countries and ourown. That is the 
way to formulate a tariff bill, or else you should let it alone. 
But the most remarkable thing in this whole discussion, itseems 
to me, is right upon the surface, and Senators walk over it or 
stumble over it and continue to make their arguments. 

Senators on the other side complain, because it amounts to 
nothing if it is not a complaint, because we propose their own 
sort of a duty, which is a specific duty, which they say is a just 
one and a right one under all circumstances, and use there 
is an increase of duty, which they say is alwaysright. For my- 
self I am perfectly willing to put down the duty, as I never was 
solicitous to put it up. : 

Mr. HOAR. That is not our complaint, if the Senator from 
Missouri will pardon me. The complaint is that this kind of 
duty is put on to protect one part of the country and not the 
other. You do not carry it out. 

Mr. VEST. I absolutely disavow any such intention, and if 
that be true I want to lower this duty. I am not legislating 
for any section of the country. Iam not here to take advantage 
of my own oye opinions in regard to this matter, but I say 
if there is inconsistency in this argument it is upon the other 
side of the Chamber. They tell us that specific duties are the 
sort of duties that ought to be imposed, and that tariff duties 
ought to be put up; and when we yield to their persuasive elo- 
quence then they spend hours here in attacking us for coe 
what they say we ought todo. Now,I am willing to meet 


— arguments by simply putting down the duties all along the 


e. 

et Will the Senator put down the duty proposed on 
sugar 

Mr. VEST. With the greatest pleasure imaginable. and I am 
willing to put down anything else, whether it is a product of the 
North, South, East, or West. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator from Missouri yesterday 
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voted in the negative on a proposition to put down the duty on 
on ore. 

oe VEST. I voted yesterday as I thought right, and I gave 

the reason for so voting. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the section we are consider- 
ing embraces scrap iron, scrap steel, both wrought and cast, as 
well as pig iron. The duty proposed on pig iron is all right. J 
am in favor of the duty of $4 a ton, because pig iron, its princi- 
pal value represents labor, and I believe it is proper that we 
should levy a duty upon it, but scrap iron I think is too high. 

I think the duty proposed in the bill as itcame from the other 
House, 10 per cent ad valorem, is the full duty that should be 
placed upon scrap iron. Scrap iron is as muth a raw material 
as the iron ore which comes out of the mines. Under the Me- 
Kinley act I think the duty upon scrap iron is three-tenths of 
1 cent a pound, while in the pending bill our friends on the 
other side propose to impose a specific duty of $4 aton. Yes- 
terday we voted to make the rate 40 cents a ton on iron ore. 
Five tons of ore represent about $5 actual cost for mining it—for 
labor. Forty cents a ton would be $2 upon that ore, and yet 
upon scrap iron it is proposed to impose a specific duty under 
the pending bill of $4 per ton. 

It is a question which deeply interests us on the Pacific coast. 
During the year 1891 we imported into the United States about 
50,000 tons of scrap iron. In 1893 the importation was reduced 
to about 20,000 tons. I think I hazard nothing in saying that 80 

r cent of this scrap iron and steel has been imported into the 

acific States, being brought into San Francisco, or Portland 
in Oregon, or Tacoma in Washington. Itis brought in vessels 
from Australia, England, the coast of Mexico, and South 
America. Ships bring it there at a mere nominal freight, as 
they are obliged to have ballast coming to this country, to go 
back loaded with wheat from Californiaand Oregon. Thereare 
many wrecks upon the Pacific coast, on the coast of Mexico, 
and Central and South America. There are divers and coasters 
engaged in blowing up these wrecks by dynamite, and they bring 
the scrap iron into the port of San Francisco and sell it. The 
actual cost of the scrapiron in those instances is simply the labor 
of getting it from the wrecks of the ships which are lying 
wrecked on the coasts of California, Central America, and South 
America, the islands of the Pacific, and British Columbia. To 
levy a duty of $4 a ton upon scrap iron will do away with that 
industry, and the occupation of all the seamen andall the vessels 
engaged in recovering this iron and machinery from foreign 
wrecked vesselsand bringing it into San Francisco will be gone. 
We have five rolling mills which use this scrap iron in large 
quantities. In the year 1891 I think 25,000 tons of scrap iron were 
brought into our port and taken to the rolling mills and there 
worked up into nails, bridge-iron, rails,and other manufactures 
of iron for which muck bar iron is put. 

I appeal to my friends on the other side, especially the Sena- 
tor from Texas | Mr. MILLs], who believes in giving the raw ma- 
terials to our American mechanics to work up, to put back the 
duty upon scrap iron to 10 per cent ad valorem, where it was 

laced by the committee of the House of Representatives. 

here is to my mind no argument that can be used why a duty 
of $4 a ton should be imposed upon scrap iron. I repeat, it isas 
much a raw material as the timber growing in our forests or 
the ore that comes from our iron mines. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wiilitinterrupt the Senator from Califor- 
nia if I ask him a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator know what the foreign 
price of scrap iron is? 

Mr. PERKINS. I know that in British Columbia there were 
a number of wreckers engaged during the past year in recover- 
ing iron from two or three sunken ships, and $6 a ton was the 
maximum rate that they could get for the iron there, landed 
upon their scows. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ten per cent of $6 would be 60 cents a ton. 

Mr. PERKINS. On the coast of Mexicothere was an English 
or German steamer wrecked, and $5 a ton was all that they could 
get for that scrap iron. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ten per cent of $5 would be 50 cents per 


ton. 

Mr. PERKINS. This committeé propores to make it $4 per 
ton and a specific rate. While I will vote, as I said, most cheer- 
fully to place $4 per ton upon pig iron, because it represents 
American industry, it is the product of the handiwork of our 
artisan; but ae iron, I repeat, is a raw material, and I want 
to see our friends advance some logical argument why there 
should be a specific duty of $4 a ton upon it. you impose that 
rate, you will certainly ruin the great industry on our coast, 
which we have been building up by the enterprise, the energy, 
and the force of the people of California. While I believe in 
protecting our industries, in protecting American labor, for la- 
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bor is the source of all wealth, I can not vote for this measure, 
because I believe it is against the best interests of our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR.. Mr. President, I should like, before the vote is 
taken, to restate what I stated in a question to the Senator from 
Missouri, because it is the final refuge of the committee in this 
matter. The Senator from Missouri gravely states to the Sen- 
ate that when you have had a highly protective or prohibitory 
duty on acertain article under which only very high-priced varie- 


ties of that article can come in, in general, it has been substan- 
tially excluded, and you are now fixing a duty on the ordinary 
products in a bill which is to overthrow the principle of protee- 


tion or prohibitionas far as he can doit, the true way when he put 
on aspecific duty to find out what proportion is to be tothe artic 
on which it is imposed, is to look at what has come in under the 
customs. Now, let us apply that for a moment. 

Take thé case [ put. Suppose we put a duty of $100 on Cana- 
dian horses and it turned out that the average ordinary price 
of farm horses likely to be imported into our Northern States 
from Canada was fifty or seventy-five dollars. You have a spe- 
cific duty of $100 apiece; so that none of them would come in. 
But it turns out that there have been a few dozen blood horses, 
worth $5,000 apiece, the Senator would tell you that you can 
look at the custom-house, and if these horses*were worth $5,000 
apiece the specific duty was only 2 per cent, and, therefore, we 
ought now impose a duty of 2 per cent on all horses. If do not 
think that the astute and ingenious Senator would be imposed 
upon by that argument if anybody else made it. It must be his 
delight and admiration in contemplating the lineaments of his 
own baby that make him presentit to us expecting we shail re- 
ceive itas he does. 

Mr. President, the way to ascertain the ad valorem rate cre- 
ated by a specific duty is to determine first what you believe 
from the best evidence in your power the average value of the 
article on which the duty is imposedat the place where the value 
is ascertained. Neither that Senator nor any associate of his on 
the committee will deny the authority of the replies to inquiries 
which have been presented here, and the statements both from 
this country and other countries. You are providing » duty 
which is to affect thousands and hundreds of thousands and per- 
haps millions of tons of average and ordinary pig iron produced 
abroad. If it comes in, it is to pay the duty; if it is shut out, it 
~ to be shut out by the duty and the demand is to be supplied 

ere. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri knows just as well as he 
knows that he is sitting in his seat, just as well as he knows 
that he is a member of the Finance Committee, just as well as 
he knows that he has helped to frame this bill, just as well as 
he knows that he has reported this amendment, that the object 
and purpose and effect of what he proposes in the amendment 
is to protect pig iron made in Alabama, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Maryland, at an average cost of about $8 
a ton against similar pig iron made abroad either in England 
or Belgium or somewhere else at an average cost of $8 a ton or 
less. That is the one thing he is doing, and to get up here and 
tell us that some kind of iron, which is worth $20 or $30 a ton, 
and which came in to the amount of a few thousand dollars last 
year, is what he is thinking of, it seems to me, with all respect 
to that Senator, to be trifling with us. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr.President,I think the object of this duty 
must be well known to those who have studied the bulletins 
which have been laid upon our tables from day to day, and it is 
a wise and just object. Here isa great iron industry in the 
heart of Alabama and Tennessee, producing together probably 
2,000,000 tons of pig iron. There is no market for that iron in 
the immediate neighborhood of those great furnaces, and they 
are compeiled to find their market East and West. So this pig 
iron goes to the Mississippi River, to Chicago, St. Louis, to my 
own city, and all the cities on the line of the Missouri River, 
furnishing the raw material for the foundrymen who use this 
class of iron throughout the South end West. They are obliged 
to find that market for it. 

But that is not sufficient, so they are obliged to transport a 
portion of their iron to New England, and it is consumed there. 
As a matter of fact, if New England is to have her pig iron at 
20 per cent then she no longer becomes a customer of Alabama. 
That I understand it to be the object of this duty, and I think 
it is a just object. i 

The people in my section of the country are interested in 
another sense. Whilst New England on the Atlantic Ocean has 
the advantage of low freights for English pig iron and can get 
iron from England at $1.50 a ton freight. or perhaps less at 
times, when that pig iron reaches the Mississippi River nd all 
that region, it must reach it by rail at a cost of © or $5 a tou 
additional. 
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The effect of putting 20 per cent duty upon pig iron would be 
to destroy the iron industry of Alabama. That being destroyed, 
we would either be obliged to go to England for our pig iron or 
pay the freight across the continent, or half-way across the con- 
tinent, at an additional cost to us. 

Therefore it seems to me a wise provision that this protective 

inciple should be applied to Alabama as well as to New Eng- 
eed and other sections of the country, and I want such a duty 
put upon pig iron as will enable this industry to live in the 
Southwest, so that we may have the advantage of a low-priced 

ig iron in our manufactures on the Mississippiand the Missouri 

Rivers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President I wish to say only a few 
wordsin regard tothis matter. The argument of my friend from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] led me to think that perhaps some 
mistake had been made in the duty on scrapiron and scrap steel 
which came in as pig iron; but I see on previous bills they have 
been classed as of the same value, and put together. In the Mc- 
Kinley bill, which is now the law of the land, serap in iron is in- 
cluded with pig iron, and although at the valuation stated b 
the Senator from California it would seem to be rather a hig 
rate of duty, after all I think it hardly worth while to make a 
paragraph abouta matter concerning which there is so much un- 
certainty as scrap iron. I suppose it would be equal to pig iron. 

Mr. QUAY. It takes the place of pig iron. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It takes the place of pig iron, and ita im- 
port ticn is not objectionable, because certainly it is better and 
more valuable for manufacture than pig iron. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with what has been said by the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON] just now. There does not 
seem to be any = about the reasor why a duty of $4 a ton 
is put upon iron. The ——- in the communication to the 
Senator from Tennessee |Mr- HARRIS], which was read by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, makes it very clear: 

If the bill comes out the hands of your committee with only 20 per cent 
duty on pig iron, ov in round numbers about $1.60 per ton, while we have to 
pay % freight to get to the eastern markets, you can readily see we might 
as Well throw up the sponge first. as last. I am sure it is not your desire to 
perpetrate a wrong of this kind on the peopie of your State, and I sincerely 


trust you will take a personal mmterest in this matter and see that we at least 
have a fair show in the fight. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The writer of this communication did not 
mean that he wanted the Senator from Tennessee to unite in 
putting a protective duty on pig iron. He only meant that he 
wanted the Senator from Tennessee to be sure that a duty for 
revenue was put upon pig iron which would protect pig iron in 
Tennessee. We have no right to find fault with the principle 
as long as the thing is done. There is further confirmatory ev- 
idence in this very valuable bulletin as to the reasons why $4 a 
ton is put on pig iron instead of $1.60 a ton. I read from page 
49 of Bulletin No. 9, what the Lehigh Steel and Iron Company, 
of Allentown, Pa., say. They say if the duty is not increased— 
we shall have, with only ordinarily successful business conditions pre- 


vailing, the cost of American iron $14 to $15 r ton deliv in 
these castern markets, and where must ae 
& 89 to Bi 


which its producers can sell at @ — 
co 3 
‘The answer is simple. Fully 90 per cent of the cost 


ern markets are by far the larges 
this difference in’ cost? 

of labor. As this home labor 
id by the 


of the ton of pig iron is labor or the pro 

has during the past ten years or more cost double ae furnaces 
in England, it follows that this difference must be equalized by a tariffduty, 
or wages must be reduced or our furnaces abandoned. When normal busi- 
ness conditions again prevail there is no reason to doubt that a pig 
iron will, as in the again sent to this country in large quantities, i 
the $6.72 duty remains. 

The Allentown company say that they speak not only in be- 
halfof their owa furnaces but the furnacesof Alabama, Georgia, 
NorthCarolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey, from which iron is to be taken 
to the Eastern market. 

From page 46 of Bulletin No. 9, I also read from the reply 
of the Etowah Furnace Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr.GRAY. The last letter was from Allentown, Pa. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The last letter which I read was from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to tho fact that that appears to be a demand 
from another quarter than from the Southern States for that 
Co ere which he seemed to think was especially a Southern 

industry to be protected. The bulletin the Senator from New 
Hampshire has just been reading from discloses the fact that 
there are manufacturers of pig iron in other States than Ala- 
—— are clamorous, as such people are, for protective 


Mr. HOAR. I concede to the Senator from Delaware that 
ean the bill on Sa 
manufacturer a protection. happened ve 

_ Southern brethren engaged in the same business. I donot think 

. the committee would go so far as to kill ten Southern manufac- 
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tories for the sake of killing off one Northern. I do not think 
it would go to that extent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Pennsylvania company were making 
an argument in behalf of protecting not only their own indus- 
try but all the Southern industries. 

Mr.GRAY. That is what I was struck with. 

Mr.CHANDLER. JustasI wasmaking an argument in favor 
of protecting the productsof iron, although there is not a pound 
of iron made in the State of New Hampshire. I am only show- 
ing how admirably and properly these Southern industries are 
being protected by $4 a ton duty. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will pardon me for the interrup- 
tion, it was only to make the point that this duty is not a sec- 
tional one, as seemed to be the suggestion by the Senator from 
Massachusetts and some other Senators who have spoken in re- 
gard to this schedule. I do not like any of the rates proposed, 
but from the point of view of the protected iron people it seems 
to be anything but a sectional demand. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is an admirable duty; we all agree 
about it; but the iron workers of Pennsylvania and of Alabama 
alike should be protected. I am only showing how absolutely 
impossible it was for members of the committee on the other 
side of the Chamber to let this duty remain as the other House 
proposed it, at$1.60a ton, when $4 a ton was necessary to protect 
the industry. Is ita discreditable motive that Southern Sena- 
iors should desire to protect their own industries, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? Is there anything discreditable in South- 
ern Senators desiring to protect the iron industries of the 
South? 

The Senator, of course, will say “no,” and I am only going on 
to show that it is to be well protected. I now read, from page 
46, what the Florence Iron Company, of Florence, Ala., say: 

The whole truth is this: If the Wilson bill becomes a law, and by getting 
free ore and coal the East can make iron for 82 per ton less than present 


prices, no Southern furnaces ean run, because we have to go into that terri- 
tory for a market. Free ore and coal will kill Southern operators. 


Therefore it is, I suppose, that the Wilson bill has been taken 
up and the duty of $1.60 per ton upon pig iron has been changed 
to $4 ator, and the free coal and frediron ore of the Wilson bill 
have been changed into duties of 40 cents a ton, all from patri- 
otic motives, I insist, but all at a sacrifice of the principles of 
the Democratic platform of 1892, all entirely consistent, how- 
ever, with the platform laid down by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LINDSAY] in his admirable speech the other day in 
which he said it was a doctrine of the Democratic party that 
in collecting duties for revenue sufficient protection should be 
afforded to American industry. The Senator from Kentucky is 
getting upon common ground that we are all going to occupy 
after this bill either passes or is defeated, and it is no matter 
whether we call it a duty for revenue or whether we call it a 
duty for protection, no matter by what name it is called, the 
industries are going to be protected—the industries of Kentucky 
and Delaware and Missouri and Alabama and Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire alike. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that this discussion is wholl 
profitless, and I think that we are working gradually in the di- 
rection of taking this great economic question out of politics. 
But the Senator from laware tempted me to digress, for my 
immediate purpose was to state why, after this communication 
to the Senator from Tennessee showed how absolutely necessary 
it was that there should be protection for the iron manufacturers 
of Tennessee, this duty was put up from $1.60 to 34a ton. I now 
read from the return of the Spathite Iron Company, of Flor- 
ence, Ala. I read from page 75: 


It costs to produce a ton of iron in Alabama and Tennessee, for material, 
labor, and wear and tear, and interest account, say, from $8 to $8.50 per ton 
ome the ve of location. At this writing Middlesboro an 

pig are worth, 5-0. Beas aeteaiay potas, 363. per ton. This iron is 
similar to and supplies the same wants as Alabama and Tennessee trons at 
a cost of $8.64 per ton on board ship, and from 50 to 75 cents Ve ton freight. 
We have it at our docks, tron and freight, at a cost of from $9.15 to $9.40 per 
ton. Our iron costs, f.o. b. cars at furnaces, about $1 per ton less than for- 
iron at our Our freight to Eastern poapents $4.11 2 ton, 
railroad and water lines, making minimum cost $12.1] per ton at Eastern 
ports. This isa cost which we can not escape. 


I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to look at the table on 
page 75 of Bulletin No. 9, and observe whether those figures 
are correct: 


Taking the minimum cost of foreign fron, a 22} per cent ad valorem duty 
would put it on our Eastern markets at $11.18 per ton, or about 81 per ton 
less than our iron can reach same markets. 


Mr. President, the object of this duty is entirely clear if those 
figures are correct. Eee ioeere se shee Sate Sete give Se pae- 
ducer of iron in Alabama, and in the other rn States, the 
New England market for pig iron. That is the length and 

it in all directions, and it is entirely right. Those 
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furnaces can produce iron cheaper than it can be produced any- 
‘where else in the world,and they ought to sell in New England. 
We ought not to be allowed to bring in on shipboard from Eng- 
land foreign ironif it can be stopped by a reasonable amount of 
protection, such as the constituents of the Senator from Tennes- 
see demand of him and such as he has been able to give them 
by only filing this paper with thecommittee. He disclaims hav- 
ing doneany thing else. Itis all right and in accordance with 
correct principles of legislation. 

I turn also to page 89, the Woodward Iron Company, of Wood- 
ward, Ala., and I hope the Serator from Alabama | Mr. PuGu] 
who is listening to me will comprehend these figures and see 
how admirably this bill, the details of which he has not had any 
hand in framing, has been constructed, so as to protect the in- 
dustries of his own State and secure his vote upon it, if he ever 
had any hesitancy as to whether he ought to vote for it or not. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
allow me, I will call his attention to a letter on page 46 of Bul- 
letin 9, from the Florence Cotton and Iron Company, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., in support of the proposition which he advanced 
only 1 moment ago, which is to the effect that the Southern 
manufacturers of iron need the New England market. This 
writer from Florence, Ala., said: 

The whole truth is this: If the Wilson bill becomes a law, and by getting 
free ore and coal the East can make iron foré2? per ton less than present 
prices, no Southern furnaces can run, because w® have to go into that ter- 
ritory for a market. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I read that, ifthe Senator pleases. But 
if the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] will give me 
his attention, I now have the statement of the Woodward [ron 
Company, of Woodward, Ala. They were established in 1883. 
They have a capital invested of a million and a half dollars. 


They had turned out from 23,000 to 60,000 tons of pig ironayear. | 


They began in 1833~’84 with 23,000 tons and in 1892-93 they turned 
out 60,747 tons of the value of $547,448. I submit to the Senator 


from Alabama that was a good bit of money to be received in | 


Woodward, Ala., and to be d out there to the workmen of 
that State. Let us see what is the necessity to keep the Wood- 
ward pig iron furnace running. It is very clearly stated: 
Owing to our isolated position we must seek markets at a great distance 
from here. 
per ton. 
Again I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to look at the bul- 
letin, as I read it, and see if there cah be any mistake in the 
figures. 
Mr. ALDRICH. fF'rom what page does the Senator read? 
Mr. CHANDLER. From page 89: 


The lowest rate of freight to the East, say New York, is 4 pey ton; Bos- 
ton, $1.26; Baltimore, 83.46. Our product is brought into competition with 
English and Scotch irons, and more or less iron comes in as ship ballast on 
which a freight rate as low as 1s. is secured. The general freight rate is 
about 7s. per ton and it can be readily seen that we are placed at a great dis- 
advantage in marketing our product in the East, where 50 per cent of our 
product is sent. The rates of freight to the North from this section will 
always be high, owing to the distance and the amount of handling necessary. 
It seems to us that a specific duty of %3 to 84 per ton at least ought to be 
placed on the foreign product to —- our producers from competing with 
the low rates of labor prevailing in England and onthe continent of Europe. 
It ought to be a specific duty by all means to prevent undervaluation, 


There is the whole case. There is the appeal of the Wood- 
ward Company, and that appeal has been responded to by the 
Senate committee, because when the bill came over here with 
rates upon imported iron that would have closed this great fur- 
nace, the Senate committee took good care that it should be 

rotected. Mr. President, it stood in great need of protection 

cause this very large and apparentiy succe:s*ul establishment 
has not been able to run the whole of this las. year. 

The entire plant was shut down from July 1 to October7. Shut down be- 
cause of the panic and for the reason that we could not market our product. 

This is all mostadmirable. Thisis all the healthy working of 

ood government. Here is a great industry which, under the 

publican policy of F megane has grown up in Woodward, 
Ala. When the theorists of this country, who haveanotion that 
by free trade somehow or other, sometime in the future, tho in- 
dustries of the country and the wages of labor may be saved, se- 
cured the through the House of Representatives of this 
Wilson bill, which reduced the duty upon pig iron from $6 a ton 
to $1.60 a ton, they come to the Sertate of the United States and 
the Senate of the United States hears their appeal, and responds 
to it, and is putting a duty upon this product of Alabama that 
protects Alaboma in its rights to the American market, and 
compels the iron workers of New England to purchase the Ala- 
bama product instead of purchasing the Scotch and the English 


Mr. HOAR. It is all robbery. 


Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, | sayit is all right. Isay 


‘that the Senator from Massachusetts, if | understood him just | voted. 


The lowest rate of freight to the East, say New York, is $4.10 | 
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now distinctly, is mistaken when he says that this is all robbery 
and plunder, and the picking of pockets. I think [ heard 
the Senator from Massachusetts say something of that kind. 
It is all wrong to use that kind of language in a <iscussion 
of these economic questions, and therefore I do not use any 


such expression. I say itisallright. It is a national policy. 
It is a healthy policy. Itis a protective policy. When we have 
this duty upon the iron of Alabama, and we come to want no 
more duty, but quite as just a duty upon the many miscellaneous 
products of New England, I want to know whether wo l re 
ceive the votes in this Chamber of the two Sen i the 
highly protected State of Alabama? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on th mt 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to paragraph |1v 

Mr. HOAR. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the =. iment be stated again 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, paragraph 110, inse ifter 
‘*spiegeleisen ’ the words ‘* ferro-manganese;” in lin ike 
out the committee amendment ‘“ [twenty] 224 per cent vilo- 


rem;” in line 8, strike out ‘10 per cent ad valorem” and insert 


**$4 per ton;” and in line 11, strike out “ ferro-manganes» 10 per 
cent ad valorem.” 
Mr. SHERMAN. Let the paragraph be read as it would 


stand if amended as proposed. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand this is an increase of duty over 
the House duty and it is a change from an ad valorem to a spe- 
cific. I am ready to vote for it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph. 

The Secretary read paragra 


LO, as proposed to bo amended, 
as follows: 


110. Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spieg son, ferro-manganese, ferro sill 
con, wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, & per ton; but nothing 
shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse tron or steel 
fit only to be remanufa: tured 

The VICE-PRES!DENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 


agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, 
The Secretar ‘eeded to call the roll. 
Mr. LODGE (when name was called). 


Iam paired with 
the Senator from New rk (Mr. HI}. 


If he were present I 


| should vote ** yea.” 


Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. H ANSBROUGHI, and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name wascalled). I am paire 
the junior Senator from North Dakota|Mr. Roacu}. 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that heallow the Senator from North Dakota[Mr. Roacu] 
to stand paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Squire}, 
with whom I am paired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well. Then I will vote, 
Mr. VEST (when his name was called), 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 
The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. 
from Wyoming [ Mr. CAREy]. 
** vea.” 

Mr. GORDON. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. ALLISON, If my colleague [Mr. WILSON] were present 
he would vote ‘*‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. I beg therefore to vote. I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. BRICE. Lam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WOLco?']. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. PowER]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. 
SMITH| voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I will transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from North 
Dakota [ Mr. HANSBROUGSH], which will permit the Senator from 
Illinois |Mr. PALMER] and myself to vote. I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BATE. I desire to knowif the Senator from Vermont 
{[Mr. MORRILL] is recorded as voting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). 
paired with that Senator 1 withdraw my vote. 


iwithn 
Lf he wero 


L vote bs vea.”’ 
[ am paired with the 


I am paired with the Senator 
If he were present I should vote 


Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 


Has the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 


Aslam 
I have already 
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The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 4; as follows: 


YEAS—55. 

Dubois, Irby. Pettigrew, 
Faulkner, Jarvis, Platt, 
Frye, Jones, Ark. Proctor, 
Gallinger, Kyle, Pugh, 
Lindsay, Quay, 
MeMillan, Ransom, 
Camden, Gordon, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Gorman, Martin, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Turpie, 
Coke, Hawley, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Higgins, Pasco, Waish, 
Davis, Hoar, Patton, White. 
Dolph, Hunton, Perkins, 
NAYS—4. 

Palmer, Peffer. 


NOT VOTING—26, 

Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Morrill, Vilas, 
Power, Washburn, 
Roach, Wilson, 
Smith, Wolcott. 
Squire, 

Stewart, 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard, 
Batler, George, 
Oall, Gibson, 


Allen, Mills, 


Bate, Gray, 
Berry, Hansbrough, 
Brice, fill, 
Caffery, Jones, Ney. 
Oarey, Lodge, 
Cullom, McLaurin, 
Dixon, McPherson, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read paragraph 111, as follows: 

111. All iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms more advanced than 
pig iron, and less finished than iron in bars, 22} per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out in line 14, before *‘ per cent,” the words “ twenty- 
two and one-half” and inserting “ twenty-five.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move tostrike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas wiil be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 111 and insert: 

111. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in 
diameter. and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not pele provided for in 
this act, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That alliron in slabs, 
blooms, loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in bars, and more ad- 
vanced than pig iron, cnn castings, shall be subject to a duty of five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided further, That all iron bars, blooms, 
billets, or sizesor shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which clear 
coalis used as fuel, shall be subject to a duty of not less than $12 per ton. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is in lieu of paragraph 111. 
I understand the clerks to read ‘‘subject to a duty of not less 
than $12 per ton.” I propose to change it so as to read ‘‘ subject 
to a duty of $12 per ton.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has this amendment been printed? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir; it isan amendment that L 
propose as a substitute for the paragraph in the printed bill. 

ae. SHERMAN. Ithink—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment, I will state tothe 
Senator from Ohio, follows the classification of the McKinley 
act. Where that act provides for a tax of 1.1 cents a pound, it 
proposes eight-tenths; where in the present law the tax is eight- 
tenths of a cent it makes it five-tenths, and the tax on charcoal 
iron is $12 instead of $22 per ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that it would be safer 
that the amendment should printed and be taken up in the 
morning. The Senator might pass over it informally and pro- 
ceed with the nextitem. It isso complicated it is impossible 
to understand it by merely ee the amendment read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will withdraw the amendment 
and let the Senate vote on the proposition as it stands. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. That is right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. QUAY. Itrustthe Senatorfrom Arkansas will not with- 
draw tae amendment, and that the Senator from Ohio wiillallow 
it to pass. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection if Senators are satis- 
fied with it, but I do not quite comprehend it. I did not feel 
ready to vote on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Arkansas 
withdrawn his amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw ‘he amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the veading of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is a committee amendment 


re to a 111. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. QUAY. I renew the amendment offered by the Senator 
4rom Arkansas. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will withdraw my objection to the amena- 
ment proposed 7 the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. GRAY. The amendment has been withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 111 and insert: 


111. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inchin 
diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not specially provided for inthis 
act, eight-tenths of | cent per pound: Provided, Thatallironin slabs, blooms, 
loops, or other forms, less finished than iron in bars, and more advanced 
than pig iron, except castings, shall be subject to a duty of five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound: Provided further, Thatalliron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes 
or shapes of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, 
shall be subject to a duty of not less than $12 per ton. 


Mr. ALLISON. These words ‘‘not less than” were stricken 
out. 
The SECRETARY. So as to read: 


Subject to a duty of $12 per ton. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the changes in front are so sud- 
den here that Senators may be excused for being in a mystified 
condition. We had been in the habit of studying this schedule, 
and plenty of inconsistencies were found in it, plenty of remark- 
able propositions and changes; but to-day we are treated to an 
entirely new manner of procedure. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas, in charge of the details of this part of the bill, submits a com- 
plicated proposition which is brand new, which nobody could 
understand, and upon the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who stands as the representative of com- 
plete protection, that he did not understand it, and nobody un- 
derstood, and it had better go over and be printed, the Senator 
from Arkansas withdraws the amendment, abandons the ground, 
and declares that he is ready for a vote to be taken upon the 
proposition that we have been studying and isin the bill. As 
the Senate was drawing a long breath of relief at finding that 
we really were face to face with something that we had been ex- 
amining, the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is arrayed in every 
way against the committee and who made a most eloquent and 
extended speech in opposition to the action of the committee, 
seems to have abandoned all the ground, and now, I understand, 
proposes the same amendment the Senator from Arkansas had 
proposed and had abandoned. 

Mr. QUAY. I have abandoned nothing. I adhere to every 
word I said in my speech. 

Mr. HALE. 0; I have not said the Senator had abandoned 
it. The Senator has taken up the abandoned proposition of the 
other side. 

Mr. QUAY. [have not taken up the abandoned proposition. 

Mr. HALE. I donot mean that they are abandoned in the 
sense of being wholly wicked and infamous, but it is a rejected 


oporere 

r. QUAY. Iaccept from the committee whatever I think 
fair and proper. If the Senator will read the remarks I made 
upon the first day I took the floor here he will find I said then 
and there that I was ready to accept a bill that would retain to 
a large extent the rate of duties of the McKinley bill if it were 
offered with a guaranty of stability. 

Mr. HALE. I was coming to that. I listened with great at- 
tention to every word that the Senator spoke. 

Mr. QUAY. Iam not proposing now to vote forthe bill inits 
enormity, but when, in a distinguishing feature anywhere it is 
relieved, I do not object to it. 

Mr. HALE. I sup d the Senator had renewed the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. QUAY. This is a distinguishing feature of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I supposed the Senator had renewed the amend- 
ment upon the proposition which I was going to refer to, that 
the Senator from Arkansas in first submitting it before aban- 
doning it stated that it followed the c.assification of the McKin- 
ley act, which for a moment he seems to consider as a pretty 
fair measure--an act which had been in obscure quarters de- 
nounced and had been the subject of very unjust animadversion 
and of considerable prejudice, but which at last, out of the mist 
of _ and of wrong feeling and sentiment, had emerged 
as his guide. 

I was pre to vote for that amendment, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is; but when the Senator abandoned it on the sug- 
gestion, not from the other side, but from this side, it did — 
tify me that the Senator from Pennsylvania should renew the 
amendment of the committee after the Senator from Ohio had 
desired that it should go over and be printed. 

Truly, Mr. President, I do not for one know how to vote on. 
this proposition. I should feel likely to vote more in accordance 
with the general sentiments and principles I believe in if the 


- 
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amount and in treatment; and yet the principle being granted, 
as it has been in almost every proposition in this bill, we ought 





amendment could go over and we could have a night to study it | 
and see which side it represents. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit me, I 
should like to state frankly just the fact about it. 

Upon the suggestion of a number of Senators here, and cer- 
tain reasons they gave in regard to paragraphs 111 and 112, upon 
which there were ad valorem rates proposed, the difficulty of 
classification, etc., inlevying the tax, and insisting thata specific 
rate of taxation lower than the proposed ad valorem rate would 
be better and fairer to the trade than the proposed rate, the com- 
mittee on consultation agreed to make the change that I pro- 
posed, and which wasreadatthe desk. We then took the classi- 
fication in the McKinley act, adopting its language and reduc- 
ing its rate, not indorsing the rate of taxation, but taking the 
classitication as stated in the McKinley act, and reducing the tax 
as I suggested, where it was 1.1 cents to eight-tenths, where it 
was eighth-tenths to five-tenths, and where it was $22 a ton on 
charcoal iron, to $12 a ton. 

When the objection was made on the other side I confess that 
I felt a little apprehensive from the criticism and faultfinding 
which had been going on during the most of the day, finding 
fault with our efforts to make the rates as fair and reasonable 
and justas we knew how, that it would be subjected to the same 
criticism that had been made all along, and I thought if we had 
to have the kind of criticism we have been receiving we would 
abandon the effort, and take the ad valorem tax and stand by it. 
I, however, believe that the proposed amendment is better than 
the paragraph as it stands in the bill, and with the consent of 
the members of the committee Iam willing for it to stand yet 
as the proposition of the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must confess I was somewhat surprised 
at the curt manner in which the Senator from Arkansas treated 
my proposition. It was made in the kindest way possible. I 
have not sought—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to state to the Senator from 
Ohio that I had no such feeling toward him. If I appeared to 
be rude or curt in any way toward him I wish to withdraw all 


that. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Allright. ButI did think the proposition I 
made was reasonable. I tried to follow the reading of the amend- 
ment and I saw there was a complication about it that I could 
not at once understand. I thought therefore it was very proper 
under the circumstances, as is our custom at the suggestion of 
anyone, that it might be laid on the table and printed so that 
we could read it. With the explanation that has been made I 
should certainly have voted for the amendment with the great- 
est pleasure, but I at least had not the same information that 
some other membersonthisside had. My friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. QUAY] seems to have had a copy of it. He hadread 
it and was satisfied with it, and I probably would have been sat- 
isfied with it with the explanation that has now been made by 
the Senator from Arkansas. But my request was not unusual. 
I can assure the Senator from Arkansas it has been adopted a 
thousand times on the passage of tariff bilis. When any item 
came up that seemed to be doubtful, or there seemed to be a 
question about it, and any Senator desired an opportunity to 
read it and carefully study it, the time was always given, it was 
passed by and taken up again pro forma the next day. IL have 
no objection now that the explanation has been made to have ac- 
tion upon the amendment, because I think I understand it, hav- 
ing the McKinley act before me. 

Mr. HALE. I gather from what has been said by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas and the assent given by the Senator from 
Ohio, that this is another step in the evolution which we are 
witnessing every day of the abandonment of the principle of free 
trade or tariff for revenue reform, and a march in the direction 
oi protection, without being in any degree ample protection in 
itself. As an evidence of what is going on in this Chamber and 
as touching upon the historic er with which the future 
will look upon this whole subject, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. . 

The proceedings now being witnessed in the Senate, I am 
glad to say, render it absolutely impossible in the hereafter that 
any party can be committed to the doctrine of free trade. The 
country and the world ought to take profound satisfaction in the 
fact that out of this controversy there has come the abandon- 
ment of every principle and every badge of free trade. Wecan 
not expect our Democratic brethren in leaving their old land- 
marks, in casting aside and trampling under foot the doctrine 
which they have believed in, to come wholly to our ground. 
That is not their fashion. That is not the way in which they 
are in the habit of taking up our doctrines and our principles 
and our propositions. But it is a great step. 

I th the Senator from Ohio that these rates are not 
sufficient. While, as the Senator from Arkansas says, following 
the basis laid down in the McKinley act it does not follow it in 


| to be glad to accept it. 


Ido not envy any free-trade Democrat for the performances of 
this tariff bill and the abandonment of every ground upon which 
free trade or its essentials or its concomitants have teen pre- 


sented to the American people. After the abandonment of 
every one of these propositions, I do not envy the Democratic 
free trader or the tariff for revenue reformer hereafter in any 





bill presented 


Mr. HOAR. On free raw materials. 


Mr.HALE. That is one of the essentials. In a bill either 
presented by that party,or criticised when presented by this 
party, I say I do not envy the task that is before him. If he can 
reconcile his beliefs with the constant, iterated, and reiterated 
abandonment of every one of them, then he is a brighter man 
and fuller of resources than anybody I have met. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I wish I could agree with the 
Senator from Maine that the Democratic party had abandoned 
free trade, but [ must protest that I do not, so far as | am con- 


cerned, feel like making that admission. There is nothing in 
this transaction that, in my judgment, indicates that the Dem- 


ocratic party has changed its views upon the tariff question, and 
as I have believed heretofore that their success in this country 
threatened the industries of the country, I shall believe their 
continued success still threatens the industries of the country. 

They have told us with the utmost frankness why they agree 


upon this bill. They simply admit that they have differences 
of opinion in their own party to such an extent that they can 
not carry out their platform. They assert that whenever they 
are in a condition to carry it out they will do it. [ donot 
agree, therefore, with the Senator from Maine that the Demo- 
cratic party has sbandoned free trade, or that Democratic Sen- 
ators have adopted our views upon the subject. I insist that 
the gap between the Democratic party and ours upon this ques- 
tion is as wide to-day as it has been at any time, and the people 
of the United States ought not to* be lured into security in sup- 
posing that all political parties have adopted the same view. 

If protection is a doctrine worthy of supportand defense, the 
people of the United States ought to understand that it is still 
threatened by the success of the Democratic party. If, on the 
other hand, free trade is dear to the people of the United States, 
they ought to know that if they get free trade they will get it 
through the Democratic party and not through our party. 

Mr. President, 1 do not desire to make any criticism upon 
what is done on this floor; but it does seem to me that at this time 
to spend two days here in the discussion of questions upon 
which, when we vote, weall vote together, is rather remarkable 
at least. We spent yesterday in the discussion of the question 
whether we would have a duty of 40 cents a ton on ironore,and 
we all voted we would. We have spent this day upon the ques- 
tion whether we would increase the duty on pig iron the com 
mittee have recommended and the duties that the other House 
proposed from a mere nominal duty to $4 a ton, and we all voted 
that we would accept the increase. 

I know it is very tempting on this side of the Chamber to 
show the inconsistency of the Democratic party. We have been 
doing that for forty years or ever since the party existed, or 
we have had an opposition to it known as the Republican party. 
We have kept them down, sometimes by showing their incon: 
sistency, but they bob up every little while and get into place 
and power notwithstanding their inconsistency. I do not think 
thatthe people are concerned about the question whether or not 
the Democratic party is consistent. I think what our people are 
concerned about is, what kind of a tariff bill are you going to 
get? I think we who believe that protection is essentia] and 
necessary to the preservation of the industries of this country 
and the maintenance of the wages of American labor had bet- 
ter address ourselves to getting as good a bill as we can. 

I do not believe it is profitable to us to taunt the Democrats 
with their inconsistency every time they comea little nearer to 
what we think isa correct bill. Iam ready to join them when- 
ever they make a proposition that looks toward making a better 
bill than this bill nowis. Idonotthink the question whether the 
Democratic party is consistent or inconsistent is to be consid- 
ered. The Democrats have told us why they are inconsistent, 
if they are inconsistent, and it is an absolute and perfect defense 
from their standpoint. They have a right to say, ‘‘ This is the 
best bill we could get.” 

When we, in this Chamber, came to vote upon the McKinley 
bill, which 1 myself never believed was the height of all wisdom 
and the sum of all excellencies, I voted for it with reluctance, be- 
cause there were thingsinitthatI wantedin. I myself know very 
well that the committee were told ‘‘ If you do not put in certain 
things you can not pass the bill.” I know very we!l that there 
was a provision put in the bill or maintained in the bill in the 
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other House without which the bill would never have gotten 
the sanction of this body; and the committee were told before 
the vote was taken in the other House, ‘‘ Keep in a certain pro- 
vision of the bill or the bill shall be defeated in the Senate,” 
and there were Senators here ready to do it. 

Mr. President, you ean not make a tariff bill without some in- 
consistencies init. The people who represent one section of 
the country, having interests which they want to protect, will 
insist upon their being protected, and I notice that a Democrat 
who has an interest in his section of the country is pretty apt 
to look after it to some extent as well as a Republican. had 
some things in the McKinley billthatI wanted. I have nothing 
in the pending bill that amounts to anything. So far as the in- 
terests of my people are concerned they are absolutely slaugh- 
tered by the bill. There is but one article in it that I have felt 
any interest in, and that is lead. 

“ree wool means the destruction of the sheep industry in Col- 
orado, as it means the destruction of the industry in other West- 
ern and Northwestern States, but I realize that the Democratic 
var'ty have determined to put the bill through in some shape, 
and I am willing to join them in oe it in better shape if 
it is possible. Whenever they make an intimation that they 
will put in a provision that is better than $1.60 a ton on pig 
iron I am ready to join them in making it $4, which, in m 
judgment, is a fair and equitable duty, considering the condi- 
tion of the world and prices, and practically is as good to the 
pig-iron producer as the McKinley act was, considering the high 
prices that prevailed then and the low prices that prevail now. 
If, as the Senator from Rhode Island says, prices are to be main- 
tained, then $4is enough. If prices are not to be maintained, 
then it may be that we ought to get nearer the McKinley law. 

Now, the last amendment which we are about to vote upon is 
of infinitely more value to the a le who make iron, and to the 
industry in this country, than is the proposition that came here 
before the amendment was pro d. This, as it is here, an ad 
valorem duty, is open to fraud of the grossest kind. There is 
no end to the frauds that can be committed underan ad valorem 
upon iron and that class of articles. Take a manufacturer who 
lives away from the coast. He sellsto animporter in New York 
a carload of iron, and sells it to him at so much per 100 pounds 
delivered. Do you suppose in one case out of ten the invoice 
shows that? He reserves the right to add certain charges for 
freight and other things that he puts in, and then he deducts all 
those things from the sum total; but where he has had $100, it is 
usual to find $60 in fact. 

The improvement contemplated by the amendment is so great 
that I do not wonder that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUAY], who knows the value of it, has renewed it, not that it is 

oing to cost the American consumer a cent more, but it is go- 
ng to put more money in the Treasury and is going to give the 
American consumer a better opportunity to preserve the market. 
For that reason we ought to accept it, and do it promptly. I 
know it may be embarrassing, as the Senator says, for those of 
us who have been studying the schedules, to find a new sched- 
ule, but the American people are not studying these schedules. 
What they are interested in is the general principle, Is the bill to 
come up nearenough to a protective bill to protect American in- 
dustries, or are American industries to be prostrated by the bill? 

Mr. President, in many things, in my judgment, the bill is 
ample for the protection of American industries and gives as 
much protection as ought to be given. I believe that the de- 
mands of this Government for revenue are so great that a bill, 
the duties in which are levied for revenue only, if wisely laid, 
will upon four-fifths of all the articles that it touches give to the 
American people > protection against foreign cheap labor. 
Bui I do not think the pending bill is so wisely drawn that it 
does that in the sense that it ought to. Yet Iam bound to say 
that it isa better bill than I ever believed would come to us 
from the Democratic party after its declarations at Chicago. It 
is a better bill than we on this side of the Chamber hoped to 
get,and I am glad to get it with all the inconsistencies thrown in. 

I hope we will get down to the questions that divide us; that 
we will discuss those questions upon which we differ in opinion 
with Senators on the other side of the Chamber. When they 
present a proposition here that we think is not high enough, 
then we ought to examine it and debate it; but if we are qoton 
to vote for it and we admit thatitisall right, weshould not debate 
it needlessly. I believe it can be demonstrated that 40 cents a 
ton on iron ore is the equivalent of 75 cents a ton when the Mc- 
Kinley bill was passed, and $4 a ton on pig iron now is theequiva- 
ee tne Mel pean eee beneficial purposes of $6.72 when given 

c y ac 
can not we address ourselves to this question like prac- 
tot! usinoss mon, and tot politics alone long enough > ee a 
bill that the Amer people will believe is not intended to de- 
strey their industries, and that will give to the prostrated in- 
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dustries of this country courage and hope enough that they may 
open the now closed factories and mills, and do it in time before 
their plants are rusted out and their labor is scattered every- 
where, where it can not again be aggregated and congregated 
and put in practical operation? 

Every day that a factory is closed there is destruction going 
on three or four times as rapidly as when it is in operation. 
The foree becomes demoralized. If the bill is to bring any con- 
fidence, that certainty, as I said the other day, should be made 
known as early as possible; because whether itisright or wrong, 
when the manufacturers know what they have to deal with, 
they will start up these enterprises and try it. It may be it 
will be with reduced labor; it may be the bill will eut down the 
wages of American labor, and it may compel them to go upona 
lower plane than they have heretofore occupied; but if it is to 
come, it is better that they should get $1 a day than to get noth- 
ing; it is better that they should havea poor roof over their heads 
and poor meals upon their tables than that they should have 
nothing at all, which is the condition of millions of people in 
this country to-day. 

There is every reason in the world why the bill should be 
brought to a speedy close, not without debate, not without dis- 
cussion, but without needless discussion, without futile discus- 
sion, without recriminations on one side or the other of the con- 
sistencies in the conduct of the Democrats now or of our party 
in 1883 or 1890 when our biils were passed. ; 

Let us address ourselves to this duty like men who are charged 
with a duty upon the result of which the interest of 70,000,000 
people are depending, and if when we get through the bill is 
not what we want, let us attack it; let us go to the people and 
submit to that great forum, where justice and right will ulti- 
mately prevail, the question whether the party that has passed 
the bill is entitled to their confidence in the future or whether 
they will return their confidence to the party that carried this 
country through the great war and through the greatest indus- 
trial crisis, frequently wrong, frequently derelict, but always 
professedly at least in the interest of the great mass of the 
American people, the men who blister their hands and who eat 
their bread in the sweat of their brow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Quay]. 

Mr.GRAY,. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey|Mr.McCPHERSON]. If there 
had been no irregularity, for I may call it such, in the presenta- 
tion of this amendment by the committee, I should feel free to 
vote, but under the circumstances I withhold my vote. If the 
Senator from New Jersey were present I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island.[Mr. eceme 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CaREy]. I feel 
sure that he would vote in the affirmative on th‘s question, and 
therefore I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called) Iam paired with 
the junior Senatorfrom North Dakota[Mr. RoAcH]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRAY (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLOM]. I voted 
inadvertently. Itherefore withdraw my vote. If the Senator 
from Iiinois were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. I inquire of the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] how his colleague [Mr. WILSON] would vote on 
this question? 

Mr.ALLISON. Ifmy colleague were here he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. ThenI will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
MITCHELL of Oregon] with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. ee If my colleague were present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 9; as follows: 


YEAS—565. 


Aldrich, Hunton, Proctor, 
Allison, Daiph Irby, Pugh, 
Bate, Jones, Ark. a 
Butler, Manderson, Smit: 
Martin, Squire, 
eed. Wis. Teller, 
organ, 
faa Voorhees, 
urphy, 
Patton, Walsh, 
Platt, 


Power, ~ 
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NAYS—9%. 

* » Jarvis, Lindsay, Pasco, 
‘Berry, Kyle, Mills, Peffer. 

*kburn, 7 
—_ NOT VOTING—21. 
Carey, Hill, Perkins, Washburn, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Dixon, McLaurin, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Gray, McPherson, Roach, 
Hansbrough, Mitchell,Oregon Stewart, 
Higgins, Paltaer, Vilas, 


So the ‘amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be con- 
tinued. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 
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112. Bar iron, rolled or hammered, round iron, in colls or rods, and bars or | 


shapes of rolled iron, 25per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
graph 112, lime 18, before the words ‘* per centum,” tostrike out 
“twenty-five” and insert ‘* twenty-eight.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 112 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
thereof: 

112. Bar iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than 1 inch 
wide nor less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick, six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; round iron not less than three-fourths of | inch in diameter, and 
square iron not less than three-fourths of | inch square, six-tenths of | cent 
per pound; flats less than l inch wide, or less than three-eighths of 1 inch 
thick; round iron less than three-fourths of 1 inch and not less than seven- 
sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter; and square iron less than three-fourths of 
1 inch square, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment offer is a change 
of paragraph 112, which is in the following language: 

Bar iron, rolled or hammered, round iron in coils or rods, and bars or 
shapes of rolled tron, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment adopts the classification of the McKinley law. 
It is written in the same language in which the McKinley act 
is written, the English language. 
in the McKinley act for the same descriptions of iron. The rates 
are reduced from eight-tenths of a cent to six-tenths of a cent 
per pound in the first part of the paragraph, from nine-tenths of 
a cent to six-tenths of a centin the second — of the paragraph, 
and from 1 cent to six-tenths of a cent in the third part. Itis a 
material reduction of the existing law and is something lower 
than the rate of taxation proposed by the committee in the for- 
mer amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isthis acommittee amendment, or is it other- 
wise? I ama little confused upon that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is agreed to by : 
majority of the committee, but it has not been referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Having been offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAyY] | was in doubt about the status of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ibeg pardon. 
syivania furnished a copy of the amendment to the clerks. 

Mr. HOAR. 
proposes? There is some reduction. 


Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me to 


It was not offered by the Senator 


Strike « aragrap 2 and insert in lieu | , ‘ : : : 
Strike out paragraph 11 i 6 | to be offered to this schedule which have not been presented to 


It uses the same words used | 
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Mr. HALE. Because, under the original proposition and 
under the committee amendment, all this class of iron was put 
under one rate; it was referred to but in no way separated, and 
no different grades of duty were applied. 


What I was trying to get before the Senator's mind wes 
whether now, in view of the light he has obtained, he thinks 
that the other description he adopted is the best, and then, 


after that, whether he thinks a specific applied to this 


article is better than an ad valorem? [I think it .and I was 
asking the Senator whether he believes it is 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I hope the Senator will vote 
for the proposition. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly I shall vote for the prop 
shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Ar 


kansas a question. I ask whether bar iron is not sold to-day 
cheaper in Pittsburg than it is in any foreign market in the 
world, and whether this rate is not only a protective duty, but 
prohibitive duty? Ido not object to it; but I want to call out 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to vote with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas as far as I can on this bill, but Linfer from the last amend 
ments which have been offered that there are more amendments 


the Senate, and of which we are to know nothing except as th 


| are presented by piecemeal from time to time, and we are to bi 





asked to vote upon them without any particular consideration. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas if there are an 
more radicai changes in this schedule he proposes to offer: and, 
if he does, will he be kind enough to have them printed 
they are taken up? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The only other amendment I know 
of to be proposed to the metal schedule is the addition of a fe 
words on line 10, page 32, of the bill, which I think is immate- 
rial, and which will not provoke any comment. I do not know 
of any other. I will state to the Senator that it is simply the 
insertion after the word ‘‘shotguns,” in line 10, page 32, of th: 
words ‘‘combination shotguns and yifles,” and a few additional 
words in another place. There are no other proposed amen 
ments that I know of, and no other amendments intended to be 
proposed relating to the metal schedule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onthe amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONEs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


; + } f 
int velore 


113. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT, « 
ums and posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, de 
beams and building forms, together with ali other struct 
iron or steel, whether plain or punched, or fittea for use, 30 p 
lorem. 


el 
ck and bul 
shapes « 


rcen 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment on page 
21, line 23, after the word ‘‘ use,” to strike out ‘ thirty ’ and in 
sert ‘* thirty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

113. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, T T, col- 
umns and posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
beams, and building forms, together with all other structural shapes of iron 


| or steel, whether plain or punched, or fitted for use, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Then the Senator from Penn- | 


What is the ad valorem that the amendment | 
Iunderstand the amend- | 


ment provides for specific duties, but what does the ad valorem | 
amount to on the ordinary manufacture of the various articles? | 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed rate is 28 per cent. 
In paragraph 112 the ad valorem rate would be 27 per cent in 
the first section of the paragraph, in the second 10, and in the 
third 31 per cent, as against 28 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask the Senator whether he believes this 
form and description which was adopted by what was known as 
the McKinley act is a better form or description than the one 
contained in the original Wilson bill? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is not. It is simply a little 
fuller, and describes certain forms in a different way for the 
purpose of being taxed. The description would be just as good, 

d there would be no difference in the value of the descriptions, 

an ad valorem rate applicable to all classes was adopted; but 
as a specilic rate is adopted, describing different classes of iron, 
it is necessary to use diiferent language in each case to describe 
the classes of iron to be taxed. 

Mr. HALE. But as to the question of specific or ad valorem, 
the description selecting out the different kinds instead of put- 
ting them all together, the Senator thinks it is better to apply 


an ad valorem duty? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think it any better. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. In line 23 I move to strike out ‘‘thirty” and 
** six-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. . 

The SECRETARY. In line 23 itis proposed to strike out ‘30 
per centad valorem "and insert ‘‘ six-tenths of | cent per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH, Mr. President, almostevery day, sometimes 
two or three times a day, we are treated with manifestations of 
extreme impatience on the part of certain Senators as to the 
haste or want of haste with which this bill isconsidered. I as- 
sume that every Senator here is speaking for himself and acting 
for himself upon his own rosponsibility as a Senator, and I as- 
sume that the Senators upon this side of the Chamber and upon 
the other will discuss this question in their own way and in their 
own time, responsible only to their constituents and to their own 
judgment and conscience as to the manner in which the discus- 
sion shall take place. 

I should like to make an inquiry in regard to the amendment 
under consideration. There has been no item of the tariff bill 
which has elicited such criticism on the part of Democratic ora- 
tors in the past, or none which has elicited more, than the du- 
ties which have been fixed upon structuraliron. I remember 
how this Chamber has rung in the past with appeals to this side 
of the Chamber to reduce the duties upon structural iron. Mr, 
Carnegie and his actions, the riots at Pittsburg, the enormities 
which have been committed by protected manufacturers—every 


insert 
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guestion which it was conceivable to make has been raised in 
Opposition to the rates upon structural iron. 

If I have any knowledge whatever of the rate of foreign value 
of structural iron it is about $20 a ton to-day in Belgium or in 
England, the competing countries which send structural iron to 
the United States. The proposition of the committee, there- 
fore, is to increase the rates over the bill as it came from the 
House from 30 per cent ad valorem tc six-tenths of a centa 
pound, or 13.44, or from 65 to 70 per cent ad valorem upon the 
present foreign value of structural iron. 

Mr. PLATT. The unit of value is given at 22.88. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the unit of value for the year 1893, 
but the present price of structural iron is about $20 a ton. 

I am notcriticising this rate from a protective standpoint, but 
Iam making the suggestion, as Imade the suggestion in regard 
to the duty upon pig iron, to show the effect of the changes 
which are being made from time to time, and to lay the founda- 
tion for suggested action in regard to the other items in the 
schedule. Twenty-five to 30 per cent ad valorem has been 
deemed sufficient for the finer manufactures of iron and steel. 
if it be true, as the Senator from Arkansas has suggested, that 
no more amendments are to be made to this schedule, then it is 
time that we should stop to find out whether those rates are in 
line with the rates suggested in other parts of the bill. If Sen- 
ators upon the other side believe this is a fair rate, as I believe 
it to be, then I shall hope that they will not refuse hereafter to 
increase the rates upon other items in this schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island 
could hardly have understood me to say that. What Isaid was 
that the amendments which were intended to be proposed had 
already been printed, with one or two exceptions. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say in regard 
to these items that there were no suggested changes or that no 
changes would be made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] asked me if there were any other important amend- 
ments of which notice had not been given to the Senate to be 
Peres to the iron schedule, and I said there were none that 

new of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that; but I say there are 
scores of items in this schedule that ought to be amended if 
there is any idea of consistency or justice in the treatment of 
these various articles. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That may be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
ee by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was . gee to. 

oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

114. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except saw plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or unsheared, and 
skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to the 
paragraph, after the word ‘‘ grooves,” in line 3, on page 22, to 
strike out ‘‘25” and insert ‘' 30,” so as to make the rate ‘30 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out ‘25 per cent,” and insert what fol- 
lows in small type as — in the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out after the word 
‘“‘grooves,” in line 3, on page 22, the words “ twenty-five per 
cent ad valorem,” and insert at the end of the paragraph: 

Valued at 1 cent per ponnd or less, five-tenths of i cent per pound; valued 
above 1 cent and not above 1} cents, six-tenths of | cent per pound; valued 
above 1} cents and not above 4 cents per pound, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at over 4 cents per per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all 


pound, 25 
plate iron or steel thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or 
steel sheets. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ba VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed, 

The Secretary read as follows: 
- i fresings et) ren or steel, Ss socged iron or steel combined, of what- 
Simhwmasprottuics oe rn 

The ne - ee ere d an ae the 

raph, in line 1: ore the words r cent,” to str out 

Ros on insert *‘ 30.” . : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out ‘25 per cent ad valorem ” and in- 





sert what I send to the desk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. In line 13, after the word “ act,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert— 


one and one-half cents per pound; Provided, That no forgings of iron or 
steel, or forgings of iron and steel combined, by whatever process madé, 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Secretary to read that paragraph 
as it now stands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

115. Forgings of iron or steel, or forged iron or steel combined, of what- 
ever shape, or in whatever stage of manufacture, not specially provided for 
in this act,1} cents per pound: Provided, That no forgings of fron or steel, 


or forgings of iron and steel combined, by whatever process made, shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


116. Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, except as otherwise provided for 
in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out that paragraph and in- 
sert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 116, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

116. Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron or steel, valued at 3 cents per 

ound or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less thanthree-eighths of 1 
nch thick and not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, six-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; thinner than No, 10 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, six-tenths of lcent per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1.3 
cents per pound: Provided, That hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, 
cut to length, or wholly or partially manufactured into paree or ties for 
baling b pei ay barrel hoops of iron or steel, and hoopor band iron or hoop 
or band steel flared, splayed or punched, with or without buckles or fasten- 
ings, shall pay two-tenths of 1 cent per pound more duty than that imposed 
on the hoop or band iron or steel from which they are made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
which has been read from the Secretary’s desk is to restore the 
language of the existing law, but it reduces the rates on iron 
not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge from 1 cent to six-tenths of 
1 cent, and thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner than 
No. 20 from 1.1 cents per pound to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
to reduce the gauges above thatfrom one and three-tenths to six- 
tenths of a cent, and to make a uniform rate on hoop and band 
iron and cotton ties of six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

The bill as it now stands puts cotton ties upon the free list and 
imposes a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon hoop, band, and 
scroll iron that is used for other purposes. 

The Senate by its action to-day has imposed a duty equivalent 
to 50 per cent on pig iron. It costs $20 a ton more to make cot- 
ton ties than it does to produce pig iron, and still a duty is tobe 
imposed upon pig iron of 50 per cent ad valorem, and cotton ties, 
afinished product, the pig iron costing $20 more to produce 
them, are put upon the free list. 

Is there any justice or equity in that action? Why should 
one industry in the United States engaged in the manufacture 
of aparticular form of iron be treated in this way, while other 
manufactures of iron are given by this bill adequate protec- 
tion? 

This is the first time in the history of this country when any 
serious proposition has ever been made to put manufactured ar- 
ticles of this kind upon the free list, if they are to be put upon the 
free listat all. Whyshould iron used for baling cotion be treated 
differently from iron used for baling other agricultural products— 
hay, for instance? Why should the farmers of the North be dis- 
criminated against in this bill and a discrimination be made in 
favor of the cotton planters of the South? If this billis not a 
sectional one, why is this paseree® insertedin it? Can Senators 
point out to me any sing e paragraph of this measure which puts 
any manufactured article upon the free list for the benefit of 
the farmers of the North? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Binding twine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no duty upon the material from 
which binding twine is made. If the same reason should epply, 
of course pig iron might be put upon the free list; but there has 
been no suggestion of that kind made. Here is an article which, 
as I say, costs to produce more than double the cost of pig iron, 
a fin product = iron, -_— free - —— of a use fora 
particular purpose in a particular section of the country. 

Has the esas of the | imposition of a duty of 14 cents per 
pound by the act of 1890 been prejudicial to the interests of the 
cotton » ret this respect? ere has been a constant and 
steady Recline in the price, notwithstanding the imposition of 
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the duty in 1890, from the time that act went into effect until 
the present time. 

4 bandbe of cotton ties composed of thirty strips, with buckles 
attached, will hoop five bales of cotton, six strips to each 
bale. This bundle was sold in the South during the past season, 
1893, at an average of about 83 cents, or 16% cents per bale of cot- 
ton, and there was, owing to active competition on the part of 
American mills, little, if any, profit to the manufacturer. At 
present prices, a bundle from England or Belgium would cost 
about 60 cents, or 12 cents per bale of cotton. So the planter 
would be saved less than 5 cents per bale, or on the whole aver- 
age crop of the South, say 7,500,000 bales, $375,000. Now, the 
average bale is worth $50, of a total for crop of $375,000,000, so 
the tax would be one-tenth of 1 per cent; and for this small saving, 
if it shall prove to be such to the cotton planters of the South, 
thousands of men are to be thrown out of employment, and a 
large amount of capital invested in plants is to be absolutely de- 
stroyed. 

These nine or ten pounds of iron or steel, put on the bale at a 
cost of 163 cents, are soldas cotton at an average value of 8 cents 
~~ pound, and the planter makes a profit of about 60 cents per 

ale by using the ties. Ina word, theconsumer pays five times 
over for the strips, and instead of a tax it becomes a bounty. 
The price of cotton ties has been reduced since the act of 1890 
from $1.15 a bundle to 75 cents a bundle. 

A large number of the manufactories of cotton ties are located 
in the South, and the material of the Alabama and Tennessee 
mines is used very largely for the production of this article. If 
it is to be admitted free of duty, notonly will the people engaged 
in this employment be thrown out of work and plants destroyed, 
but the market will be reduced for the sale of Southern ores. 

I presume it is useless for me to point out these facts to 
the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber. I presume 
that itis decreed that this amendment shall be made to the bill; 
but there is no one of its provisions that so marks its injustice 
and its inequality as applied to the people of this country, and 
its intense sectionalism as this item which is now under consid- 
eration; and there is no item in the measure which will come 
home to plague the authors of it in the future as will this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. GORDON. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island in what respect the farmers of the Westare discriminated 
against in this bill? Iam not able to find it myself, and if he 
will point it outto me, I will move that the farmers of every sec- 
tion of this country be placed on the same footing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The hoop iron used for baling hay is dutia- 
ble, but the hoop iron used for baling cotton is free. 

Mr. GORDON. Then,I move to put all of it on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There would be some consistency in that. 

Mr. GORDON. Iask the Senator if he will vote for my mo- 
tion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. [am not for putting any manufactured articles 
whatever on the free list, and I shall vote for no provision in this 
bill which puts any manufactured article on the free list. 

Mr.GORDON. Then, I submit, the Senator ought toabandon 
his charge of sectionalism. I stand here as representing South- 
ern cotton planters, and I undertake to say they would scorn to 
ask from this Government any protection orfreedom from taxa- 
tion which they were notready to accord to the farmers of every 
section of this Union. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Georgia understands, as 
well as I, that there isa difference between him and me asa 
matter of principle as respects this bill. I am not in favor of 
free trade in any respect, or for the benefit of the people of this 
country wherever they may be. I am in favor of a protective 
duty upon every product made in the United States. I am say- 
ing, if Senators upon the other side desire to be consistent, they 
should treat the hoops and bands used for baling hay just ex- 
actly as they treat the hoops and bands for baling cotton. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam in entire accord with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and I ask him to join us in so arranging it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is exactly the effect of my amendment. 
I propose to treat hoop and band and scroll iron, whether used 
for tubs or barrels or bales of hay or cotton, in precisely the 
same way, and I have suggested the imposition of a duty of 
nearly 50 per cent below the present rate. 

Mr. BATE. Iask the Senator from Rhode Island if binding- 
twine is not in the bill on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; and there are many other things in 
this bill on the free list which, according to my notion, should 
not be there. 

Mr. BATE. Because the Senator is not in favor of a free list 
at all. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator from Rhode Island to 
state that because binding-twine could be made as cheaply in 
this country as abroad there was no force in the argument that 
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binding-twine had been put on the free list. It would follow 
logically, then, from that position of his that if cotton ties can 
be made in this country as cheaply as abroad, there is no reason 
why they should not be put upon the free list. 

I have before me a letter addressed to our committee from the 
manufacturing establishment of A. R. Whitney & Co., iron and 
steel merchants and manufacturers of New York, with an office 
at 29 Broadway, and I quote Mr. Whitney's language: 

We can make them just as cheap as they can on the other side, but the 
freight from every mill manufacturing cotton ties to the point of distribu- 
tion in the South averages about 15 cents per bundle, while the average 
freight from England is 5 cents per bundle. 

I endeavored to ascertain whether Mr. Whitney's statement 
in regard to the freight was correct or not, and was informed 
that the rate varied according to the amount of shipping facili- 
ties in the foreign ports; that occasionally a tramp vessel would 
take this freight at very much reduced prices; that there were 
no regular freight rates; but Mr. Whitney stated emphatically 
that cotton ties can be madein this country as cheaply as they 
can be made abroad. 

There is no force in the argument of the Senator in regard to 
iron hoops which are used in baling hay. Very little of this 
material is used for that purpose, and therefore the analogy does 
not hold good. 

There is nothing sectional in putting cotton ties upon the free 
list. Cotton is the great staple of a large section of this coun- 





ry. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam sure no one in the South who uses cot- 
ton ties would object that the Western farmer should have the 
iron which binds his hay free, and I propose that they should 
be put on the same footing. 

Mr. VEST. I represent one of the largestagricultural States 
in the Union, and I stand here to say that it is nothing at all to 
the people of my State; in the way of relief it is insectivorous; 
itis no argument at all. If you were to give to the people of 
Texas, where they raise more hay possibly than any State in the 
South or West, free hoop iron for their hay, it would amount 
to nothing. I think the Senator from Texas will sustain me in 
that statement. I happen to have some interest in the way ofa 
hay ranch, and I know something about this particular question 
in that part of the country. Unfortunately, from a pecuniary 
standpoint I am the owner of a hay ranch in Texas,and | know 
whereof I speak in that regard. 

Mr. ALLEN. Icall the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
hay in the West is not baled with hoop iron, but baled with 
wire. 

Mr. VEST. Ina great many places wood is used and rope is 
used, but as to the use of hoop iron in the same relative propor- 
tion as between cotton and hay, the analogy does not hold good 
atall. Cotton ties are used almost exclusively for the prepara- 
tion of cotton, and the hoop iron is not used in the preparation 
of hayfor the market. But I simply rose to give this testimony 
from a gentleman whom I do not know, and who is unquestion- 
ably a protectionist from his statement. 

r. ALDRICH. Did the Senator say that Mr. Whitney 
claimed that we couid make cotton ties just as cheaply in this 
country as anywhere in the world? 

Mr. VEST. That is what he says. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be very glad ‘«o have the Senator 
point that out. I have a letter in which he claims the opposite, 

Mr. VEST. He claims the difference is between the freight 
of 5 cents from England and 15 cents from the mills to the 
Southern distributive points, and he wants 30 per cent protec- 
tion in the way of duty, and he wrote me that letter to get it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iask the Senator to have the letter read. 

Mr. VEST. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, February 8, 1994. 


DEAR SiR; Cotton ties are made out of steel billets rolled down to fifteen 
sixteenths of aninch wide, No. 19 Birmingham wire gauge, and we put thirty 
strips in a bundle of 11 feet long and thirty buckles in each bundle. 

The cost of the steel billets out of which we can make these ties is 
they have to be rolled down to 1} inches square before they can enter the 
cotton tie mill. The buckles, thirty of them, cost us 2 cents per pound to 
make, and they weigh 3 pounds to the bundle. We offered these ties at 1} 
cents per pound at our mill bundled and dipped in varnish, with the buckles 
on ready for shipment, and have received word from our customers that 
they can buy cheaper from the other side. Now, the only reason they can 
buy them cheaper is on account of the freight. 

We can make them — as cheap as they can on the other side, but the 
freight from every mill manufacturing cotton ties to the point of distribu- 
tion in the South averages about {5 cents per bundle, while the averago 
freight from England is 5 cents per bundle. 

We must commence to make ties this month if we want tomake any quan- 
tity for the summer trade when the baling of cotton commences. Would it 
be asking too much of you to let us know whether the subcommittee would 
recommend the same duty on the cotton ties as is on other articlesin Sched- 
ule C? We see no reason why they should put cotton ties on the free ligt 
These ties we sold last year for 75 cents per bundle at our mill. 
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This year we pope to sell them for 60 cents per bundle at the mill, or 75 

cents ‘per bundle delivered. We do not ask prohibitory ction. We 
simply want an even chance With the manufacturers on 
employ our men. The mill in which we make these ties is now idle, and 
we will not start up until we obtain the information we ask youfor. We 
think if the Senate committee will put the same duty on cotton ties that 
they put ou overything else in Schedule C in the way of metal, about 30 

r cent, we will be able to compete. We are sorry to trouble you with so 

ong a letter, and would thank you very much for a reply. 
Yours truly, 
A. R. WHITNEY & CO. 

Hon. GEORGE G. VEsT, 

4 Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

fr. ALDRICH. What Mr. Whitmey means unquestionably 
in that letter is that he can take hoop iron and manufacture it 
by machinery into cotton ties as cheaply as that particular proc- 
ess can be carried on abroad; and I — that is true, be- 
cause the process of making the hoop or band iron into cotton 
ties is a comparatively easy and simple matter. Mr. Whitney 
writes me, so far as he can see, this will prevent ‘any mills in 
this country from making cotton ties at ail—that is, putting it 
upon the free list—which shows that he did not intend to be un- 
derstood that taking the iron and manufacturing it into cotton 
ties to the ultimate production could be done as cheaply here 
as abroad. 

I wish to remind Senators upon the other side that hoop, band, 
or scroll iron is used for many other purposes than that of baling 
hay or baling tubs or barrels and all the domestic utensils which 
are used by the farmers of the North. It is used in a great va- 
riety of industries by almost all classes of people in the United 
States. If any Senator can tell me why hoop and band or 
scroll iron used by any class of people, used in one section, should 
be treated differently from what the hoop and band and scroll 
iron used by another class of people in another section, then I 
will admit that there is some equity in this provision; but I 
shall not admit it until some such explanation is made. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Rhode Island will permit 
me-—I do not care to continue the argument—he interpolates a 
meaning here from Mr. Whitney which itis impossible for that 
gentleman to have had, for he says emphatically: 
on can make them [cotten ties] just as cheap as they can on the other 

e 


The English language can not make it plainer than that. But, 
to put the matter beyond the suspicion of criticism as to his 
meaning, he says he can make this article for 14 cents a pound. 
He says so distinctly. This is his language: 

We offered these ties at 1} cents per pound at our mill, bundled and dipped 
in varnish, with the buckles on ready for shipment, and have received word 
from our customers that they can buy cheaper from the other side. 

The unit of value, I see from Government reports, is 3 cents 
and 2.6 cents per pound. That is without the duty. He sayshe 
can sell them here for 14 cents. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator whether there would not bea 
considerable revenue from this article? On what principle now 
are these articles put on the free list when other articles havea 
duty placed on them for revenue purposes? 

Mr. VEST. We have heard from the other side that we are 
about to furnish nearly $100,000,000 of revenue too much. 

Mr. HOAR. On what principle were theother articles selected 
for the purpose of revenue and not this? 

Mr. VEST. We are bound to put something on the free list 
and something on the duitable list, and we can not make all one 
or all the other. 

Mr. HOAR. M dee 4 do = cotton ties on the free list? 

Mr. VEST. We do it use we think it is right and just. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri is 
right, this seems to me ve singular indeed. Under the tariff 
of 1883, the duty on cotton ties was justabout$] 1a ton, perhaps 30 
or 35 per cent ad valorem, and we did not make any in the United 
States while that tariff was in existence; we bought every cot- 
ton tie from abroad from 1883 up to 1891. In the McKinley act of 
1890 we placed a duty upon cotton ties three times as high, $33a 
ton, and in 1890 we meenes 44,000,000 pounds of cotton ties, 
and in 1891 we imported 61,000 pounds; in other words, by plac- 
ing that duty upon cotton ties in the =, devant 
as great as it was under the tariff of 1883, we transierred the 
RT Ee eee ae coun- 

; and, what is more, the next year, 1891, cotton ties were 
laid down in the United States more than they ever 
had been in the his of the industry in country, and as 
cheaply as they were down in any market in whole 
world where they were used, 

Mr, President, the McKinley law teok this indus found 
that it was owned abroad entirely, that we were iin our 
money there, paying it out for work done there, and, by that in- 

of transferred it 


crease of duty, bodily to the United States, paid 
Sd carne ar én Canin, cae 
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body suppose that that could be objected to by any possibility, 
but it was. The moment the Democrats in the fall of 1890 car- 
ried the House of Representatives. Ithink the first bill reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means of that House was to 
—— cotton ties on the free list. Evidently they were offended 

y the factthat we were making cotton ties here instead of buy- 
ing them abroad and paying our gold for them. There aan 
not be any other reason, because they could not complain of the 
price of the ties. 

At the very time the bill was reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means I cut from the New York Times, which is 
the representative free-trade paper of the United States, this 
language in relation to the action of the House: 


Possibly the committee— 
That is, the Committee of Ways and Means— 

does not know what is the present condition of the cotton-tie industry— 
Very probably they did not. 


The cotton ties now consumed in this country are made here. Coiton 
ties are no longer imported. The quantity imported in tne calendar year 
1890 was $3,824,387 pounds. In that year substantially the entire demand 
was supplied by imports. In the calendar yeur 1891 the quantity imported 
was only 416,550 pounds. The demand was supplied by domestic manufac- 
turers. It does not escape our attention that this will be cited by the dev- 
otees of McKinleyism as an admission in their favor. We do not contend 
that the McKinley tariff is wholly and uniformly bad. * * * Does the 
committee think that it can afford to stand upon a policy which provides 
clearly for the transfer of an American industry t6 England? Will such a 
policy command the votes of x» majority of the American people? - 


Mr. VEST. What is the date of that? 

Mr. FRYE. That was in 1891, immediately after the election 
of the Democratic House and the action of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the House in reporting cotton ties free. 
Here is the committee again proceeding to do precisely the 
same thing, to transfer this industry back to England, and cer- 
tainly, after its transfer, cotton ties will not be bought so erg 
as they are now. Whois going to make anything out of that 
a Where is the benefit to anybody except to Eng- 

Mr. PUGH. How can that be? 

Mr. FRYE. I will answer the Senator. Because you still 
leavea duty on the hoop iron of which the ties are made of 30 

recent. They haveno duty on the hoop iron of which theirs 

made. On cotton ties, which are nothing but pieces of hoop 
iron, with some slots in the end, or else a buckle in the end, 
you put a duty of 30 or 35 per cent, whatever it may be, upon 
that hoop iron of which the ties are made, and then Smaobed. to 
make the perfected article free. 

Mr. A. R. Whitney at that time wrote a letter here in rela- 
tion to cotton ties which was printed: 

“Steel cotton ties,’ said Mr. A. R. Whitney, one of the largest dealers in 
them in America, *‘came into this country first under patents owned by Mc- 
They then sold as high as 7 cents per pound. rior to the McKinley 
bill we sold the ties for 2.2 cents per pound. The duty was then 35 per cent 
ad valorem, equal to about $11 per ton. The McKinley iaw advanced the 
duty to $33 per ton, and since its passage we have reduced the price to 2 
cents per pound.”’ 

The Senator from Missouri says now that the price is still lower, 
14 cents I think the Senator stated it. That is the lowest price 
ever heard of in the history of the world for cotton ties. Mr. 
Whitney says, with regard to the duty of 2 cents: 

This is lower than the imported ties were ever sold in this country, and 
lower than they are laid down in any of the markets where are used. 
If the duty was added to the ce of the ties they would now sell at 3} cents 


per pound. If the duty should be taken off, we would simply be forced to 
Fout down our works and stop manufacturing ties. 


Back would go the industry to England, and up am would 
go the prices to the cotton planter. 1t seems to me, leaving out 
all sectionalism and all about it, simply business suicide, 
nothing more or less. It would be no good to anybody on the 
face of the earth except to the workmen in Great Britain. 

The Senator speaks of free binding twine as a compensation. 
Take the — which is placed upon binding twine, and admit 


for the sake of argument, that President Cleveland is right, that 
the duty is a tax always paid by the consumer, and the enormous 
amount the wheat-raising farmer out on the prairies of 


the West would be 1 cent an acre! 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we have heard the repetition of 
the same absurdities and the same contradictions about the 
tariff to-day. The Senator gets up and says—and he is 
ene of the most intelligent gentlemen in this country—that cot- 
ton ties could not come from Europe to this country on account 
of the enormous duties placed on cotton ties by the MeKinley 
law, and yet these enormous duties have reduced the price of 
cotton ties in this country to the lowest point ever maintained 
inthe worldatany time. If that be the fact, there is no use for 
any further duty. Whocan import an article, with the cost of 
transportation, and sell in competition at the point where the 
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thing is produced at the lowest possible cost? It drives every- 
ing—— 
OMe HIGGINS. Mr. President — 
Mr. MILLS. Oh, please sit down. 
for two weeks. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I beg pardon; I have not, but 
the Senator has. ; 
Mr. MILLS. My distinguished friend from Maine (Mr. RYE] 
says that this marvelous result has followed the imposition of 


You have been talking 


this high duty upon these goods, that we make them at the | 


lowest possible cost that they can be made for anywhere right 


here in our own country; and yetwhen we put them on the free | 


list all of the factories are to go back to England again. How? 

Will some one please tell me how that thing can be worked 
out? If we can maintain that business here and produce the ar- 
ticles cheaper than they can be produced anywhere on the face 
of the earth, how is it that England, France, and the whole 
combined world will be able to make these goods and drive us 
out of the market, and that we shall have to go back to those 
countries again? 


It is an absolute absurdity, as all the protective tariff argu- | 


mentsare absurdities. Intelligent men, men of the highest or- 
der of ability, will stand in this great assembly and make an 
argument of that kind, and lay before us the fall in prices, that 
everyone knows is not produced by the tariff. Every intelligent 
gentleman on that side of the Chamber knows that putting a 
tax on an article adds to its cost to theconsumer; and every one 
of them knows that the reduction in price is on account of some- 
thing that reduces the cost of the production of the article; and 
still they tell us here that the imposition of a tax has reduced 
the price! 

Again, another absurdity, right in the face of the law of 
human nature that every man wants all that he can get by his 
labor. All these protected industries come to this Congress— 
both Houses of it—and demand, as the chief reason why they 
want these duties, is because it will reduce the prices and value 
of their article. If that be the case, if these arguments are 
honest, we are all fit only for a lunatic asylum. We do rot do 
it. The wage-worker wants the highest possible wages he can 
get; the farmer wants the highest possible price for his prod- 
ucts that he can get; and sowith the lawyer, the physician, and 
the mechanic, and all who labor. Unless forced down by com- 

tition he will labor for the largest amount he can obtain. 

ere we find one of the greatest industries in this country com- 
ing to Congress and saying that they want a tariff for the pur- 
pose of reducing the prices and values of their article. 

Mr. President, there is a forgotten fact about all of these 
things. When our friends talk about putting on duties to keep 
things out of the country, itis wellenough to recall the forgotten 
fact. I should like to economize time, and I hate to have to talk 
at all, for I want to get a vote, but whenever you put a duty on 
an article, I do not care what purpose it is for, whether it be to 
equalize the rate of wages, to keep the article out of thecountry, 
or for whatever purpose, it keeps an equal value in the country, 
and our surplus that would go to foreign markets is to be aug- 
mented inour market and prices to be driven down. 

We can not feed any more mouths in this country than we are 
feeding; we can not clothe any more backs than we are now 
clothing... For every dollar that we keep from coming to this 
country we keep so much cotton, wheat, and qther products 
from going away from this country and force their prices down. 
Suppose we put a duty of 50 per cent on cotton ties, 50 per cent 
on glass goods, 50 per cent on pig iron, and 50 per cent on all 
these other things, if you please, for the purpose, as you say, of 
equalizing the rates of wages—which you can not do—but sup- 
pose you do it—you make the pig iron that would be worth $1 
worth $1.50, and the American farmer in Iowa, who has a bushel 
of wheat worth $1, and who can geta — amount of pig iron 
for $1 from an Jinglishman, you compel him to pay a bushel and 
a halfof his wheat to get that same dollar’s worth. 

If that be true, it follows out the whole system; and it is true. 
Four hundred million bushels of wheat would get $400,000,000 
worth of iron in Europe that would take 600,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to pay for it in this country; your wheat loses one-half of 
its value, your cotton loses in the same proportion, and all ex- 
ports lose justin the same proportion as you attempt to tax in 
order to equalize the rate of wages; and after you equalize the 
poor workman finds a guif as dark as the river which runs be- 
tween the living and the dead, which lies between his pocket 
and the pocket of the manufacturer into which his money goes. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mtr. President, the Senator from Texas occu- 
— a unique position on the other side of this Chamber and in 

he Senate, and I suppose a good deal is to be allowed to him 
from the exasperation of hissituation. The free-trade party has 
deserted him, and he is left almost alone to vote for the par- 
ticular principle which he espouses. He therefore stands almost 
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by himself in the votes that he gives on the various schedules, 
| It seems in like manner that he stands by himself in his knowl- 
| edge of good manners. He chose, in answer to a respectful in- 
| quiry that [ presented to him, to make an insolent reply. 
| Mr. MILLS. I will apologize to the Senator. I tender my 
| most humble apology to the Senator from Delaware. 
| Mr. HIGGINS. i will accept it with great pleasure. When 
the Senator said that cotton ties were never so low, and there- 
| fore why not take off the duty. I was about to propose to him 
a question as to whether they ever would have p low 
had it not been for the duty. 
That is the question, and in that question and 
the whole of this great contention which is vexing 00, 
| people now, and I challenge the other side. from the beginni: 
| of these schedules to the end, to find any example where Any 
ican competition under protective duties has not reduced the 
| price and cost; and I might challenge them to shovw a) 
| the American people have ever been able to bring down prices 
| without the aid of a protective duty. They were at the mercy 
| of the foreign importer. 
| Therefore, to say that to takeoff thisduty on cotton ties would 
| be of any kindness or assistance to the Southern people end the 
Southern planter I say is contrary to the facts in the case; 
clinging to a theory which is overthrown by every fact that we 
| have before us, and has not a leg left tostand upon. If the } 
tective duty upon cotton ties has brought them down to the low 
price at which they now are, it will do no harm to the cott 
planter or to anyone else to retain it, and it will be a ben to 
the American manufacturers, by the maintenance of the duty, 
still to preserve that industry in the country. 

That was all that I intended to say. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Delaware answer me 
how it is that prices have been falling off? If he will look to 
the official reports of the exports of Great Britain, where they 
have free trade, he will find that prices have been falling straight 
along for the last sixty years, and conspicuously 


o within the 
last twenty years. The official reports will show that from 1873 


| 


tten so 


is 


} 
whet 
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to 1893 the prices of articles have been going down there with 
out any protection. 
Mr.HIGGINS. From 1873 to 1893 they have had to meet the 


constant competition of American products in our markets. 
Mr. MILLS. But you are protecting yourselves against that 

competition; and you could not stand it as well as they could. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Exactly; and they have had to invade our 


markets, and after paying the duty it has brought their prices 
down. I do notintend to anticipate the discussion that we may 
have to-morrow on the subjectof tin plate. TheSenator charges 


that I have been talking here for two weeks 

Mr. MILLS. I have apologized to the Senator for that, and | 
hope he will think no more of it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I merely meant to say thatI have not uttered 
one word on this floorin thisdebate where there was not a propo- 
sition that I did not intellectually and honestly intend to sup 
port, and < have made no discussion upon any proposition to in- 
crease duties—none whatever. 

But there is nothing in the whole history of this country which 
stands out so conspicuously as the charge or theory that wae 
made by the other side, that the duty on tin plate would advance 
its price, when in fact the duty on tin plate has reduced ita 
price. That is the last and crucial test. If there was anything 
upon which this alleged mandate of the American people was 
made to the Democratic party to overturn their industries, it 
was that assault that was made here in 1890 upon the duty on 
tin plate. 

We made our prophecy,and we stand by the fulfillment. The 
price has gone down, and I challenge the Senator from Texas, 
and I challenge the whole array of Senators upon the other sida, 
to find any examp!e where the American duty has ever advanced 
an American product in price. If the foreigner came here he 
had to pay that duty intoour Treasury—not taxes, but exactions 
wrought by us from our business competitors on the other side 
of the water, that enabled us to pay off our national debt, that 
enabled us to carry the great burden of administration, that 
made the billion-dollar Congress a light weight to carry, and 
all the time keptthe tide of American industries up to this high- 
water mark, gave to our capital profit and toour employés good 
wages,and gave to us a measure of prosperity never marked be- 
fore in the history of mankind, and that put into the mouth of 
President Harrison the power to challenge his successor to 
match the prosperity with which the Republican party laid 
down the great trust that the people had reposed in them. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment to the amend- 
ment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


' to call the roll. 


Mr. HIGGINS (when his name wascalled). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON]. 

Mr. MCLAURJN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon], with the priv- 
ilege of voting to make a quorum. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name wascalled). Iagain announce 
a Fg with the junior Senator from North Dakota os Roacg]. 

r. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senater from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has voted? 

= VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Oregon has not 
voted. 

Mr.GEORGE. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. VILAS. I will transfer the pair which I have with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], with whom the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HIGGINS] is paired, and that will enable the Senator 
from Delaware and me to vote. I vote ‘' yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Vermont|Mr. MORRILL] has voted? 

aoe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont has not 
voted. 

Mr. BATE. Then I withdraw my vote, asI am paired with 
that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS--36. ! 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Peffer, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Gorman, Martin, Smith, 
Butler, Gray, Mills, Turpie, 
Caffery, . Morgan, Vilas, 
Call, Hunton, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke, Jones, Arik. Pasco, White. 

NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, McMillan, Quay, 
Allison, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Patton, Squire, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, Teller. 
Davis, Higgins, Platt, 
Dubois, Hoar, Power, 
Frye, Lodge, Proctor, 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Bate, Dolph, McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, George, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Camden, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Carey, Hill, Morrill, Washburn, 
Cullom, Irby, Perkins, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I move in the original clause, in line 18, after 
the word “steel,’’ to strike out “except as otherwise provided 
for in this act,” which of course opens the whole question of cot- 
ton ties. I do that for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that these bulletins entitled ‘‘ Replies to 
Tariff Inquiries,” disclose the fact that certain manufactories of 
cotton ties have sprung up in the South under Republican leg- 
islation, and that they illustrate what my colleague a FRYE] 
has so well stated, the effect of protection upon this industry 
and the effect of threatened free trade in discouraging these in- 
dustries and in causing them to cease work. 

There are several inquiries answered in these documents, and 
the most significant ee the others are to the same 
effect—I find on 16 of Bulletin No. 10, being the ag of 
the Rome Cotton-Tie Manufacturing Company, of Rome, Ga., 
manufacturers of cotton ties. 

There is no effort in this simple reply to produce any effect. 
It is as frank and straightforward and direct as words could 
make it. It is the lament of a prostrate industry, not large, 
managed by intelligent men, as is shown by the reply, and it 
daguerreotypes, like a sun picture, the situation down there. 

t has been claimed for years that the policy of the Republican 
rty, if carried out, would rebuild the South, and the Senators 
rom that region, who are legislatin sectionally against North- 
ern interests, are the blindest of people in forgetting the 


‘benefit that the growth of manufacturing industries in their 


midst would be to them. This illustrates that. This is what 
they say—their plain, unvarnished tale: 


The Rome Cotton-Tie Manufact Gomeeng was in Rome, 
Ga., int and has been run from that time uutil 1 the property 
went into hands of areceiver. The capital 000. The output of 

, the plant is 475 bundles of cotton ties per day, or $125,000 per 
year. 


No small industry, Mr. President, to be planted and grow up 
where nothing of the kind had been known before. 


The present failure of the mill is on account of the unprecedented strin- 
-_ the money market and the prospect of putting cotton ties on the 


These men are not declaiming in the Senate; they are not 
writing for the newspapers; they are not parading or posing for 
effect. They are answering questions; they are dealing with 
matters of life and death to them; they are telling plain, simple, 
unvarnished truths; and they tell us that their failure is owing 
to two things, the we of the money market and the pros- 
pect of putting cotton ties on the free list. 

We want a tariff on cotton ties, as it is impossible in the present condition 
of our country, to make ties as cheap as the older countries. The former 
rate on cotton ties is sufficient, and if we only knew that this tariff would 
remain, the mill would start up at once. 

That is not politics; it is not a promise which has been heard 
in a hundred forums from political authorities; but here it comes 
from the humble lips of these men who have been struck down 
and who tell us how they can be uplifted again. They go on 
further to say: 

We are all good Democrats in Georgia, but we fear our backbone is weak- 
ening by materially affecting our interests. Wages have taken a downward 
course, and there is no money to pay with. We all sincerely hope that Con- 
gress will settle these questions so that the entire country will get relief. 

With that, Mr. President, I leave this plain story. Nothing 
could speak more strongly. There are no words so strong as 
simple words. There are no sentiments that carry such effect 
and make such an impression upon the human understanding as 
the simple, plain sentiments which take their root in every-day 
life and its transactions. 

How it is that in all the changes in the bill no attention has 
been paid to this industry I can not tell. There is nobody here 
who seems to representit. There is nobody here, and there was 
no one before the committee to face that committee and to put 
this interest before it, except in this humble narrative. No- 
body insisted that this should be done or the bill should tremble 
and totter and fall. Only one reason can be given. These men 
are so distant that no attention was paid to them, or were 30 
humble that they were not worth the while to trade with. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE] on the table. 

Mr. HIGGINS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon[Mr.DOLPH]. If he were hereI should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey io McPHER- 
SON] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who is paired 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], and thus the 
Senator from Wisconsin and myself will be able to vote. I vote 
“na am ’ 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Lagain announce 
m r with the junior Senator from North Dakota[Mr. Roacu]. 

r. VEST (when his name was called.) [ am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). I see that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is not in- his seat 
and has not voted. I withdraw my vote. If the Senator from 
Vermont were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to state that I am paired with the senior 
Senator from from linois[Mr.CULLOM]. Ishould vote ‘ yea” 
if he were present. 

Mr. P IGREW (after having voted in the negative). I 
am paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—32, 

Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
Berry, Daniel, Kyle, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, Lindsay Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Butler, Gorman, Morgan, Vilas, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Call, Hunton, Palmer, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, White. 

’ NAYS—22. 
Aldrich. Gallinger, MeMillan, uay, 
Allison, Hale, Manderson, houp, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Patton, uira, 
Chandler, Hawley, Platt, er. 
Dubois, H Power, 
Frye, ge, Proctor, 
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‘Bate, George, Martin, Roach, 
Brice, Gordon, Mills, Sherman, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell,Oregon Stewart, 
Carey, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Cullom, Hoar, Morrill, Washburn, 
Davis, Irby, Perkins, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Dolph, McPherson, Pugh, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
land allow the Senate to act on the committee amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not going to offer an amendment. I 
desire to say a few words onthecommittee amendment. 
occupy the attention of the Senate but a few moments. 

I desire to say a few words on the ability of the producers of 


cotton ties in the United States to compete with the foreign pro- | . 
| county of Madison and State of New York. 
| 


ducers. The Senator from Missouri made a rather remarkable 
statement in this connection. 


He read a letter from A. R. Whitney & Co., in which they | 
stated distinctly that the foreign producers were offering cotton | 


ties in Galveston at a less price than they could sell them for. 


Still he says that the foreign price is 3cents a pound, while the 


letter which he read stated that they were offering them in 
Galveston for less than 14 cents a pound. 

In further confirmation of the ability of the foreign competi- 
tor to drive the American producers out of the market if these 
articles are put on the free list, [read the following extract from 


the Pittsburg Post-Dispatch, I think—it is from some Pittsburg | 
| of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 


paper: 

A. T. Horan, of Essen, Germany, connected with a large sheet-iron and 
cotton-tie manufactory there, is a guest at the St. James Hotel. He is in 
this country investigating the sheet-iron and cotton-tie industry with a view 
to gaining pointers for his own concern, and will visit the local mills. 

‘We are expecting a boom in importations to the United States with the 
adoption of the Wilson bill,” said Mr. Horan. ‘All German and English 
iron and steel manufacturers are making preparations for American trade. 
Our manufactory will probably be much enlarged, especially in the cotton- 
tie department.’ 


There can be no question but what placing this article on the 
free list would have a disastrous effect upon the American pro- 
duction. I can not understand, as I have already said, why this 
cruel and unnecessary destruction should take place. Ihave been 
hoping all day that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIcE], who is 
now in his seat, and who as I understand occupies a position in 


Will the Senator from Rhode Is- | é 
| of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 


I shall | 
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POSTMASTERS. 

Milo Lewis, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county of 
Montcaim and State of Michigan. 

Charles T. Fletcher, to be postmaster at Marshall, in the 
county of Calhoun and State of Michigan. 

Byron Moore, to be postmaster at Concord, in the eounty of 
Merrimack and State of New Hampshire. . 

Thomas Larner, to be postmaster at St Albans, in the county 
of Franklin and State of Vermont. 

George E. Meigs, to be postmaster at Guilford, in the county 

Thacher B. Lucas, to be postmaster at Middleboro, in the 
county of Plymouth and State of Massachusetts. 

Earl Bronson, to be postmaster at Spencer, in the county of 


_ Clay and State of Towa. 


Bradford B. Willcox, to be postmaster at Earlville, in the 

Patrick Guinan, to be postmaster at Lima, in the county of 
Livingston and State of New York. 

George H. Perkins, to be postmaster at Rochester, in the 
county of Monroe and State of New York. 

John J. Kennedy, to be postmaster at Stoughton, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 

James EK. Kelly, to be postmaster at Ogdensburg, in the county 
of St. Lawrence and State of New York. 

Melford G. Brown, to be postmaster at Canton, in the county 
of St. Lawrence and State of New York. 

Edward M. Wall, to be postmaster at Holliston, in the county 


Frank T. Spinney, to be postmaster at Medford, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Ira E. Blazer, to be postmaster at Montclair, in the county of 
Essex and State of New Jersey. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 22, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


relation to the pending bill very similar to that which Robert | proved. 


J. Walker had to the tariff act of 1846, would use his powerful 


influence to have a revenue duty put upon cotton ties, as cotton 
ties are very largely produced in the State of Ohio. I can not 
understand why iron ore should be favored witha revenue duty 
in a bill prepared by the Senator from Ohio, when cotton ties 
are left without any duty at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 23, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 22, 1894. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Albert W. Bradbury, of Maine, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Maine, vice Isaac W. Dyer, whose term 
will expire May 27, 1894. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

A. MeP. Hamby, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Georgetown, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, to succeed Richard O. Bush, whose term of office has ex- 
pired by limitation. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 


Execulive nominations confirmed dy the Senate May 22, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Lloyd Wilkinson, of Maryland, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 


MARSHAL. 


Joseph A. Israel, of Colorado, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Colorado. 
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CLERK, ASSISTANT TREASURER, CINCINNATI, ORTIO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication 
from the Treasurer of the United States, relative to the neces- 
sity for an additional clerk in the office of the assistant treas- 
urer at Cincinnati, Ohio; which was referred to the Committee 
on Apprepriations. 

MARY J. DUNN VS. THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting the findingsof the court 
in the case of Mary J. Dunn, deceased, vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate 
of the following titles; which were severally referred as indi- 
cated, namely: 

A bill (S. 200) for the relief of Moses Pendergrass, of Mis- 
souri—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 557) for the relief of George F. Roberts, adminis- 
trator of the estate of William B. Thayer Brothers, and others— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1076) to release a certain limitation existing in an 
act of Congress touching the Episcopal Church at St. Augustine, 
Fla.—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 1391) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1620) for the suppression of lottery traffic through 
national and interstate commerce and the postal service, subject 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the United States —to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 1645) for the relief of the dependent relatives of the 
seamen of the Netherlands steamer Amsterdam, who lost their 
lives in the effort to save the crew of the American schooner 
Maggie E. Wells, and also for the relief of the sole survivor of 
the rescuing party—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1694) granting tothe St. Paul, Minneapolis and Man- 
itoba Railway Company the right of way through the White 
Earth, Leech Lake, Chippewa, and Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
vations, in the State of Minnesota—to the Committee on Indian 

rs. 

A bill (S, 1835) to amend an act approved September 26, 1890, 
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extending the limits of the collection district of Hartford Conn.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1919) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the 
Yuma Indians in California, for the cession of their surplus 
lands, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an actapproved April 6, 1894, 
for the exeeution of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 
1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, concluded at 
Washington February 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation 
of the fur seal—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Tho SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5860) to amend sections 4, 6, and 
10 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled ‘‘An act to establish a 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

“ Mr. CULBERSON. I move to nonconeur in the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Before that I would like the gen- 
tleman to state what the amendments are. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think there are only three amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read at length. 

The motion of Mr. CULBERSON was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. CULBER- 
SON, Mr. STOCKDALE, and Mr. Ray as conferees on the part of 
the House. ‘ 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, JEFFERSON, MO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River, near Jefferson, Mo. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam advised thatthe gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] who introduced this bill is temporarily ab- 
sent, and I ask that it remain on the table for the present. 

There was no objection. 


GROUNDS, NAVAL OBSERVATORY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the Senate amend- 
ments to the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring Massachu- 
setts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Observatory a 
public street; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Should not this go to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia? 

The SPEAKER. It relates to the grounds of the Naval Ob- 
servatory. - 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Then it ought to go to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. hat has the 
Naval Committee to do with the Observatory grounds? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. They claim jurisdiction under the 
law. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. The naval appropriation bill provides the 
money for fixing up the grounds. 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. 

retary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The reference, the Chair thinks, is a proper 
one. 


It is under control of the Sec- 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WoOoDARD for one week, on account of sickness. 


REFORM SCHOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. DoCKERY 
as consulting trustee of the Reform School of the District of 
Columbia. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report back from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs a Senate bill, and ask its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1941) to authorize Rear-Admiral John G. Walker and Surg. Gen. 
J. Rufus re of the United States Navy, to —_ the decorations of 
= el Libertador’’ of the third class from President of Vene- 
zuela. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Naval Affairs recom- 
mend that that committee be from the further con- 


sideration of this Senate bill and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Affairs. If there be no objection it will be 
referred acco gly. 

There was no objection. 
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ARMOR PLATE, 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I submit a report from the Committee 
on Rules on House resolution 177. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 177) for appointment of committee to investigate 
the condition and character of all armor plate, bolts, and other a purte- 
nances delivered to Government by the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
pe entire period of the contract between said company and the Govern: 
ment. 

TheCommittee on Rules, having had under consideration House resolution 
177, “ for the —— of committee to investigate the condition and 
character of all armor plate, bolts, and other appurtenances delivered to 
Government by Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, during entire period of 
the contract between said company and the Government,” report— 

That they are of opinion that the questions presented in said joint resolu- 
tion are of sufficient gravity to justify the investigation suggested by the 
resolution, and therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion as a substitute for the same: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to immediately investigate 
and inquire into the condition and character of all armor plate, bolts, and 
other appurtenances delivered to the Government by the said Carnegie 
Steel Company, Limited, and by Carnegie, Phipps & Co. during the entire 

of any of the contracts between said companies and the Government, 
and to investigate and inguire as to what amounts of inferior or damaged 
armor plate, bolts, and other appurtenances have been delivered to the Gov- 
ernment by said companies, and the amount of compsnsation which should 
be paid to the Government in settlement for such damaged or inferior armor 
piate, bolts, and appurtenances. 

That for the purposes aforesaid the said committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, if authorized by the full committee, shall have power to send for 
persons and papers, and visit any place or _ which may become neces- 
sary to the full discharge of its duties, to administer oaths, to sit during the 
present session of the House and during the recess of Congress. Said com- 
mittee shall have authority to report at any time as to the result of its in- 
vestigations anda what action should be taken by this House or by Congress. 

The sum of ere oe sO much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of the contingent fund of the House to defray the expenses 
of said investigation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio. 4 

Mr. REED. {fs there any provision in that resolution for 
having the members of the committee go away from Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is a provision which will author- 
ize them to do so, or a subcommittee to do so. : 

Mr. REED. Is there provision for paying them their per 
diem while they are away? a 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That has been omitted, because it is not 
necessary. : 

_ Mr. REED. Unnecessary on account of their consciences? 

‘Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; unnecessary on account of their be- 
ing engaged in the performance of the duties of the House, as di- 
rected by the House. 5 

Mr. REED. Do you calculate to have that kind of a man on 
your committee, who will certify that he is here when he is not 

ere? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I suppose there will be no difficulty in 
finding that kind of a man, or any number of them. 

Mr. REED. Then the investigation, which is likely to be 
valuable under all circumstances, will become doubly valuable. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Perhaps so, if the gentleman chooses to 
regard it in that light. 2 ; E 

Mr. REED. I do not make any opposition to this, because I 
do not think anybody can possibly care what a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee does. | ; 

Mr. COOMBS. Ishould like to ask if this is confined solely 
to the armor plate, etc., furnished by the Carnegie Company? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It includes also Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 

Mr. COOMBS. There are other firms engaged in furnishing 
armor a to the Government, 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No charges have been made 
against anybody else. : 

Mr. COOMBS. Charges have been made to me; public’ 
charges. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If you will introduce a resolution and 
have it referred to this committee it will be considered. 

Mr. COOMBS. I mye ps suggest that the — of the inguiry 
be broadened, to take in all armor plate furnished to the Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move the previous question. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio — OUTHWAITE] a question. Does this reso- 
lution provide for ascertaining the price being paid for these 
armor plates? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I suppose the investigation will go to 
that extent. It does not in terms expressly provide for an in- 
vestigation as to the price or as to the value of the armor plates 
beiny furnished to the Government. 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I think it would be 
well to have the resolution provide for ascertaining that fact, 
it. Iam informed that the Government, by con- 

tracts made by the late Secretary of the Navy, is paying $600 
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ton, or 30 cents a pound, for the steel that goes into these plates, 
when steel rails are made for about $27 a ton. I should like to 
have that matter brought to light. 

I think it will interest the country to know why we are pay- 
ing $600 a ton for steel plates while the railroad companies are 
paing $27 a ton for steel rails. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Can not the gentleman by amend- 
ment broaden the investigation so as to cover that? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Asa suggestion, I would say that possibly 
the Harveyized process may have something to do with that. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I think when the process is inves- 
gated enough it will be found that it does not cost any more to 
make a ton of plate by the Harveyized process than it does to 
make a ton-of steel rails. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
ment 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I suggest that such an amendment 
be made in this resolution as will require the committee to re- 
port to Congress the price the Government is paying for these 
plates. : 

Mr. COOMBS. I think that is a very important condition, 
for | am told that when the first contracts were made for steel 
plates the contract covered the cost of the plant; that during 
the last Administration a subsequent contract was made at the 
same price per pound, thus enabling the contractors to pay them- 
selves for the plant several times over. That has been called 
to the attention of the committee; and I would like permission 
to be given to this committee to investigate who are the owners 
of the Harveyized process. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There being no amendments offered, | 
ask the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I suggested an amendment, and I 
hope the gentleman will permit it to be offered. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I suggested that an amendment might 
be sent up. It should be sent up in writing, so that we might 
know what is proposed; but I can not permit all suggestions 
that may be made to be considered at this time, unless an amend- 
ment should be actually offered. Theinformation soughi by the 
gentleman from Kentucky can readily be obtained now at the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. 
it in that way. I would need to have the resolution in order to 
get it in at the proper place; and in view of the difficulty attend- 
ing that, l ask that the resolution goover until to-morrow morn- 
ing, unless you are willing that the Clerk shall insert a clause 
covering the point which I have made, which is to report to 
this House the price the Government is now being compelled to 
pay for these armor plates, and the cost of their manufacture. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York for a question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to ask whether this 
gation will cover the alleged settlement made 
with the company? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I thinkit covers the whole subject. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have some doubt about that, I will say to 
the gentleman, whether it would authorize an investigation of 
the settlement made by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Pn OUTHWAITE. I think it would cover all such ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution 
be again read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks that the 
resolution be read again. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Answering the question of the gentle- 
_man from New York—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Answering the gentleman from New 
York whether it comprehends the settlement that has been 
made, I think it is clear that it does. It first provides for an in- 
vestigation as to the amount of damaged plate, bolts, and appur- 
tenances which have been furnished, and the amount of that 
damage; then it provides for an-investigation as to the amount 
which should be paid in settlement. Now, in arriving at that 
conclusion, the committee will first find out what damaged plate 
has been furnished. They have to find out that which must be 
paid, and they will find that which has already been paid and 
settled ee. 

Mr. PAYNE. Suppose they find a settlement made by the 
President, he being competent to make a settlement, up to a cer- 
tain date. This investigation would simply be brought down to 
the t timie, to see what had been paid, but would not open 
up that old settlement. 


If the gentleman will offer an amend- 





y the President 


I would like to offer this amend- 
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It is impossible that I should offer | 


roposed investi- | 
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Mr. OUTHWAITE. It covers all the contracts which have 
been made, during all periods of time, with these parties 

Mr. BURROWS. Would it not be well to add what if any 
settlement has been made in the matter, by whom, and the terms 
thereof? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think not. 

Mr. BURROWS. What objection would there be to that 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Because it is not required: because the. 
proposed investigation reaches that point. 

Mr. BURROWS. If you are certain of that, that will do. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would ask the gentleman if there is 
any language in this resolution which precludes that informa- 
tion? It states that the investigating committee shall rrtain 
how much damage ought to be paid. Of course, if they | ont 


the total amount of damage that hus been proven and | 
amount which should be paid, they must find out what h 
ready been paid and accepted. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I 
have an idea that may or may not be of some importance in the 
matter. It is manifest that no one 


i the 


knows for certain what 
amount of compensation shall be paid the Government by the 
Carnegies in consequence of thedefectiveiron. I would like 
ask my friend if he thinks thatis legislative business? Can the 
Legislature assess damages upon the Carnegie Company for de- 
fects in the work it did for the Government? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The resolution does not propose to as 
sess damages, but to make a report to Congress. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But to ascertain the emount of compensa- 
tion. For what purpose? Now, if the gentleman will indulge 
me just a moment he will remember 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. For the purpose of fnforming the Hozse 
of there matters. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Just indulge mea moment. My friend will 
remember that the only legitimate purpose of appointing a com- 
mittee of investigation is to ascertain the existence of some 
evil with a view to remedial legislation. Now, I submit to him 
in all candor whether it is legislative business to inquire into 
| the amountof compensation which any contractor with the Goy- 


Lo 
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ernment is liable to forfeit in consequence of defects in his work? 
Mr.OUTHWAITE. If Congress wants that information, cer- 
tainly itis. I demand the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I sce that this inves- 
tigation is to continue during the recess. Why not begin it and 
finish it up during this session and let us have a report, so that 
we may know where we are “at”? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It will very likely be finished during the 
session, but in case it is not, this resolution authorizes the com- 
mittee to sit during the recess. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But why not do that later, if it is 
found to be necessary? I do not like to tell them beforehand 
that they can go on sitting week after week. 

| Mr. OCTHWAITE. I hardly think it likely that any mem- 
bers who may be appointed on this committee will desire to 
| spend any more time on the work than is absolutely necessary. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The substitute was then agreed to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
substitute was agreed to, and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOLMES & LEATHERS. 
| Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
} 





present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6698) for the relief of 
Holmes & Leathers. 
The bill was read. 
The SPEAKER. 
ation of this bill? 
Mr. SAYERS. 
| 


Is there objection to the present consider: 


[ object. 
BRIDGE AT YANKTON, 8. DAK. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of 
June 22, 1892, entitled, ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at the city of Yankton, S. 
Dak.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of June 22, 1892, entitled ‘‘An act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at the 
city of Yankton, S. Dak,” is amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec.6. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within two years and completed 
within four years from the 22d day of June, 1894.”’ 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. LUCAS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed, and also moved that the vote to reconsider be laid 
on the table. The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Letus have theregular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 

back with amendments a bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Su- 

qos Lodge of the Kights of Pythias; which was referred to the 

Touse Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 


UNITED STATES COURT OFFICIALS, COMPENSATION AND DU- 
TIES. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
(H. R. 6952) relating to the compensation and duties of United 
States attorneys, clerks, marshals, and other court officials, and 
for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whoie House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


CAPT, THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mr. EVERETT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 135) authorizing Capt. Thomas O. Selfridge, United 
States Navy, to accept the cross of an officer ofthe Legion of 
Honor conferred upon him by the President of the Republic of 
France; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PROF. ASAPH HALL, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. EVERETT also, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation an act (S. 1860) 
to authorize Prof. Asaph Hall, of the United States Navy, to 
accept a gold medal from the Academy of Sciences of France; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH ARLINGTON RESERVATION. 

Mr. GORMAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with amendments a bill (H.R. 2371) granting the 
right of way through Arlington reservation for electric railway 

urposes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ousé on the state of tie Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back with amendments an act (S. 1209) to reg- 
ulate enlistments in the Army of the United States; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS, 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military s-ffairs, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H.R. 
7095) to provide for the erection of a national home for aged and 
infirm colored persons, and for the maintenance of the inmates 
thereof; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
(H. R. 4283) to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a public building thereon in the city of Cumberland, Md.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Mr. McK AIG also, from the Committee on Public Buildin 
and Grounds, reported back with an amendment a bill (H.R. 
2793) for the erection of a custom-house and post-office building 
at Brunswick, Ga.; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, POTTSVILLE, PA. 

Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, reported back with a favorable rec- 
ommendation a bill (H. R. 155) to authorize the erection of a 

ublic building at Pottsville, Pa.; which was referred to the 
mmittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SQUARE 622, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 
6576) to provide for the closing of a part of an alley in square 
622 in the city of Washington, D. C., and for the relief of the 
president and directors of Gonzaga College; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress, reported back 
favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people of the several States; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. RIcH- 
ARDSON of Tennessee in the chair) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for tiie legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent that the total of 
the paragraph as stated in lines 12 and 13, on page 6, may be 
changed so as to conform to the reduction of $500 made in the 
body of the paragraph on motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri[Mr. DE ARMOND]. That amendment was adopted, but no 
corresponding reduction was made in the total. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] will 
be adopted. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent that where 
amendments are made affecting the total appropriated in any 
paragraph the Clerk be authorized to make such change in the 
total as will conform to any increase or decrease which may have 
been made in the items embraced in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be ho objection, consent will be 
given that the Clerk change the totals of paragraphs so as to 
conform inamount toamendments which may have been adopted. 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forclerk hire, Members and Delegates, House of Representatives: To pay 
Members and Delegates the amount which they certify they have paid or 
agrees to pay for clerk hire necessarily employed by them in the discharge 
of their cial and representative duties, as provided in the joint resolu- 


tion approved March 3, 1893, $97,030.40, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary 


Mr. HAYES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
a 


esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend as follows, on page 16, at end of eighteenth line: 

* That the joint resolution authorizing members to certify monthly the 
amount a by them for clerk hire and directing the same to be paid out of 
the cont mt fund of the House,’’ approved March 3, 1893, be amended so 
as to read as follows: , 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and after this date each Member and 
Delegate of the House of Representatives of the United States may on or after 
the Ist day of every month certify to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
the amount which he has paid or — to pay for clerk hire necessarily 
employed by him in the discharge of his offic and representative duties 
during the previous month, and the amount so certified shall be = to him 
by the Clerk out of the contingent fund of the House on the 4th day of each 
month: ovided tthe amount so certified and paid for clerical services 
rendered to each Member and Delegate shall not exceed $100 for any month: 
And provided further, That the ae of this resolution shallnot apply to 
members who are chairmen of commitees entitled, under the rules, to a 
clerk.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. I raisea question of order upon that amend- 
ment. It changes existing law and does not reduce expendi- 
tures. ‘The point does not require any argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; rial ing, $16,000. 

For Son mera re tne Renting Spymsasues Sous" {Ins 80% 

For furniture, and repairs of the same, 89,000. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] whether the commission that has been 
engaged in overhauling the manner of keeping accounts gave 
any attention to these items or took any measures requiring 
them to be itemized? 

Mr. DOCKERY. These items of expenditnre do not come 
within the jurisdictian of the commission. The Committee on 
Accounts is authorized under the rules of the House to deter- 
mine as to the propriety of these expenditures. 3 

The CH A ‘The Clerk will resume the reading of the 


bill. 








1894. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses, namely: For stationery, postage, advertising, 
traveling expenses, horses and wagons, and miscellaneous items, $3,000. 

Mr. LACEY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 21, on page 17, add the following: 

“And section 42 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed.”’ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I make a pointof order on that amendment. 

Mr. LACEY. I would be glad if the gentleman would reserve 
his point of order instead of pressing it at this moment. 

Mr. DOCKERY.. Iwill reserve it for a moment, inorder that 
the gentleman may be heard. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, in these days, when we are dis- 
covering so much old law that has not been enforced for a good 
while, it is appropriate to refer to another of these statutes 
passed long ago. I findinsection 42o0f the Revised Statutes this 
provision: 

When any book is ordered toand received by any Member or Delegate, by 
a resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, the price paid for the same 
shall be deducted from the compensation of such Member or Delegate: ex- 
cept books ordered to be printed by the Congressional Printer during the 
Congress for which the Member or Delegate was elected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we passed not long since a resolution 
turning over to members of the present Congress the unappro- 
priated books of the preceding Congress; and I have just re- 
ceived, as no doubt other members have, a statement that I am 
entitled to 27 agricultural reports issued in 1892, and to74 reports 
on animal industry issued in 1891 and 1892, these volumes having 
been published previous tothe present Congress. 

It will be the duty of the custodians of the books of this House 
to figure up the amount of the actual cost of these books and de- 
duct them from the salaries of the members under that act, and 
IT am quite sure no one wants to have that done. I not think 
that was the purpose of the resolution turning over these books 
to this Congress, which were issued or published by order of a 
former Congress, and [ hope no point of order will be made on 
the motion to repeal the section. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will be compelled, Mr. Chairman, to in- 
sist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LACEY. Then I will appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, Why, the gentleman himself conceded 
that the point of order was good. 

oa LACEY. Certainly; but the House may think differ- 
ently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the appeal. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Let us have the amendment again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LACEY. If the Chair will indulge mea moment. Of 
course, I concede that the decision of the Chair is right; but at 
the same time we may reverse it on appeal, and there is no way 
of reaching or discussing this question at the present time, ex- 
cept by an appeal. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You concede that the Chair is right, and 
yet appeal from the decision? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. It is unquestionably right that the 
books thus sent to the members of the House should not be 
charged to them and deducted from their salaries, as they are 
issued to us for distribution. Section 42 requires that all these 
books, which have been printed by aprevious Congress, and com- 
ing to the members of the present Congress under the resolu- 
tion adopted by the House, shall be charged up to the members 
of this House at their cost. I am sure the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will not insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman read the lan- 
guage again? 

Mr. LACEY. The language is yosey clear. 
will turn to page 338 of the Digest they wil 
the Statutes: 

When any book is ordered to and received by any Member or Delegate by 
a resolution of either or both Houses of Congress, the price paid for the same 
shall be deducted from the compensation of such Member or Delegate; ex- 


cept books ordered to be printed by the Congressional Printer during the 
Congress for which the Member or Delegat® was elected. 


The language is unambiguous. There is no question but that 
the cost of these extra Agricultural Reports issued in 1891 must 
be charged to the members of this Congress. 

Mr. WEVER. Whether we take them or not? 

Mr. LACEY. If we take them; and they have been already 
generally drawn and sent out to our constituents. 

Mr. LYNCH. Isit not a fact that these are being distributed 
as far as practicable through the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
constitute a og of the one-third of all the books published and 
distributed by him, and if he is not simply distributing them 


If gentlemen 
1 find this section of 
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through the members of Congress? That being the case, there 
is no charge against anybody for them. 
Mr. LACEY. But they must be charged to the members 





Mr. LYNCH. .Notat all. 

Mr. LACEY. Oh, yes, for they come to us under a resolu- 
tion passed by this Congress. 

Mr. LYNCH. That resolution has not been passed yet. 


Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. It is still pending. 
Mr. LYNCH. It isa part of the printing bill which has not 
| yet passed the Senate. 
Mr. DOCKERY. [hope my friend from [owa will not insist 
upon the appeal. 
Mr. LACEY. Very well, Mr. Chairman, hope to work upon 





the good senseand sympathy of my friend from Missouri in some 
other way and | withdraw the appeal. Having called the at- 
tention of the House to the matter, the repeal of the section will 
no doubt be reported from the proper committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as foiiows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

For compensation of Librarian, 84,000, and for thirty assistant librarians, 
two at $2,500 each; two a: $1,800 each; two at $1,600 each; two at $1,449 each; 
eight at $1,400 each, one of whom shall be in charge of international ex- 
changes: ten at 81,200 each; two at #720 each; and two at 800 each; in all, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “each,"’ in line 1, page 18, “one of whom shall be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to have charge of the Law Library.”’ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I make the point of order against that 
amendment. It is a change of the existing law and does not re- 
trench expenditures. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to state, Mr. Chairman, that my 
understanding was, from a conversation with the chairman of 
the committee in charge of this bill, that he would be willing 
to take the sense of the committee upon the amendment. [I re- 
coliect quite distinctly of having that conversation with him. 
Of course the remark may have been inadvertently made by the 
gentleman, and not intended to bs taken in the sense I took it. 
But that was clearly my understanding. 

Mr. DOCKSRY. I have no recollection of any such under- 
standing, but if the gentleman insists that I so agreed [ will ac- 
cept his statement as correct, and am willing to have a vote on 
the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
existing law. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the law library, as every- 
one knows, contains from 60.000 to 70,000 law books, and is a 
portion of the Congressional Library in a certain way. 

Under section 85 of the Revised Statutes the justices of the 
Supreme Court are required to pass regulations for the govern- 
ment of that Library andits use. They have in this way a sort 
of theoretical custody of the Library, but the final custody re- 
mains with the Congressional Librarian. No one here has any 
criticism to make as to the able Congressional Librarian what- 
ever. Everyone concedes that he is an able and conscientious 
officer, and that he controls the Library in a wise and proper 
manner so far as possible. 

I appeal now to the lawyers on the floor of this House, and I 
would like to have the attention of men who are interested in 
law books for just a few minutes, while I explain the existing 
condition. 

Tapprehend that there is no lawyer upon the floor of this 
House who would not all the time insist upon having the con- 
trol of his own library and the arrangement of his own books. 
I have had the fortune to practice law for a number of years 
myself, and I know that a lawyer’s books are as important to 
him, as far as their arrangement is concerned and his familiar- 
ity with them, as are the tools and appliances of a mechanic. 
You handle your law books until the backs of them are black- 
ened and the leaves bear marks of such frequent reference that 
you would not take a hundred dollars for the statutes of your own 
State, with which you are familiar, if you were compelled to take 
in their place new copies. So it is with the reports of your 
State courts and those that run along under a similar code or 
oo which youare familiar with and that you cite as prece- 

ents whenever you try a case in court. 

Now, the justices of the Supreme Court, and the lawyers who 
have and who should have access to these books, are desirous 
that these books should be placed under the control of some man 
who has a care for law books, who appreciates law books. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I 


I withdraw it, although this is a change in 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I should like to have my time extended 
for five minutes. I have taken very little time, and this isa sub- 
ject that is interesting to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it has 
been suggested that a change is sought to be made in existing 
law by this amendment, I do not think that is the case. It cer- 
tainly does not increase the appropriation at all, and I am ad- 
dressing myself to this suggestion now as to the merits of this 
proposition, and not as to any legal phase that it may have, or 
any technical relation it may bear to the rules of the House. 

This bill provides for a number of additional librarians. It is 
well known to everybody that the copyright business has grown 
so rapidly in this country that the presentefficient and very able 
Librarian of Congress is kept exceedingly busy with this line of 
duty. So it is that this bill has provided for an additional num- 
ber of librarians. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, under 
the circumstances existing this amendment is designed solely for 
the better and more complete arrangement of these law books. 
I have taken the pains to have conversations with the men who 
are exceedingly interested in this subject, and I know that it is 
their desire that some one he placed in this position as provided 
for in this amendment. 

Mr. GROUT. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to this com- 
mittee that this amendment, in my judgment, ought not to pre- 
vail. It does not come to this House with the official sanction 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to interrupt him just for a moment? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, I wil say for the information of the 
able chairman of the committee, a man whom I believe to be 
thoroughly conscientious about this and all other matters, that 
I have had a conversation with the Chief Justice on this subject, 
and told him I was desirous of being useful, if the offering of this 
amendment and the adoption of it would be useful, and he in- 
formed me of his desire to have these books arranged as they 
would be arranged under the direction of some man of executive 
ability who would take proper charge of them, and who would 
have these law books as his sole charge. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I want to repeat what I said, that this does 
not come here with the official sanction of the Chief Justice or 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is not included in the esti- 
mates which the law requires to come to this House from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Of course I do not know what pri- 
vate conversation the gentleman has had with the Chief Justice. 
I would be disposed to accept any statement he makesin respect 
to that; but let me say to this committee that this library is 
now under the control of one of the most accomplished officials 
in this Government. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I refer to the present librarian. This is a 
proposition to divide up the control of this library, and to put 
a part of it under the control of the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Now, I believe there is not an old member here who has 
had business with the present librarian but who will bear testi- 
mony to his exceeding efficiency. This is a proposition to take 
from him the control of the law library, and I do not believe 
this committee will _—, it. 

Mr. HOPKINS of illinois. Before the gentleman sits down 
let me say, my recollection is that under asection of the Revised 
Statutes, the law library is under the control of the Supreme 
Court, or they make rules and regulations regarding it. Now, 
if that is true, would not the amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. DoOLITTLE] be right in line with the present 
legislation? 

r. DOCKERY. Ido not think there is any such law. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, It is section 81 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But whether it is or not, this ‘ibrary, fn- 
cluding the law library, has always been under the control of 
Mr. Spofford, and it ought to remain there. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam notarguing it. Iam simply 
asking this question for information. [ have not looked up the 
statutes; but I am infor.aed that there is a statute which 
the law library under the control of the Supreme Court, and 
that that court makes rules and sega oor the use of 
that library by the public and by the members of the bar as well 
as the court itself. 

Wr. DOCKERY. I have no information on thatquestion. If 


there is such a law as that, I can not see why this appropriation 
should have been carried from time immemorial as it has. 

Mr: DINGLEY. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Washington to one difficulty in his amendment. 
Thera is not simply one assistant librarian who is employed by 
the Librarian, but there are several of them. Now, if the law 
library is to be put under the Chief Justice, then all the assist- 
ants should be employed by him, and ali the employés should 
be exclusively under his control. If thisamendment is adopted 
you will have one man there appointed by the Chief Justice and 
all the rest appointed by the Librarian. Now, if any change is 
to be made, there ought to be some examination of the number 
of employés who are engaged in that portion of the library, and 
the whole might be put under the Chief Justice and not one. 
This would give a divided responsibility—one to be under the 
Chief Justice and two or three to be appointed by the Librarian 
of Congress. Either allor none ought to be appointed by the 
Chief Justice. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. [ would like toask the gentleman 
in charge of the bill whether incompiling this bill any complaint 
has been made as to the manner in which the law library has 
been conducted under the present incumbent? 

Mr. DOCKERY. None whatever. I know of no complaint 
ever having been made of Mr. Spofford. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Lilinois. Is there any complaint as to the 
manner in which the books are arranged in the law library, in 
the matter of reference? 

Mr. DOCKERY. None to my knowledge. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. . 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask if itis 
understood that this amendment makes a new officer? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Does it increase the ex- 
penditures? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It will have that effect ultimately, because 
it divides the responsibility, by placing it under another head 
of a department. 

Mr. ‘TALBERT of South Carolina. While it does not create 
another office, then it does increase expenditures? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. No, sir; it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, I have the floor for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I rise to aques- 
ae = order. There is so much confusion we can not hear what 

s said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask to have the amendment, 
read again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to say in refer- 
ence to this law library that a very small proportion of the law 
library is used by the Supreme Court, the bar of the District, 
and both branches of Congress, that a very large and extensive 
miscellaneous use of it is necessary to those who have occasion 
to transact business in this city, in connection with the courts 
before Congress, in connection with the investigation of legal 
questions, and the authorship of legal treatises, and all that. 

All this use, so much beyond the actual necessities of the Su- 

reme Court, is outside of its jurisdiction; and itseems to me that 

t would be an unsafe and an unwise thing to put the entire control 
of this t library in the hands of the Chief Justice of the Su- 
reme Court, when under the existing arrangementevery facility 
afforded the Supreme Court for such use of the library as is 
necessary. I am not aware that there is a complaint or has ever 
been in regard to the use of this library by everybody interested 
in it; and certainly it would be impossible in this country, or in 
this world, to find a more competent gentleman to have charge 
of it than the gentleman who now has it under his control. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word in regard 
to the law library and its management, because I have given the 
subject quite a little attention, and one or two bills affecting it 
have been before the Committee on the Judiciary for considera- 
tion. I should very much dislike tosee thisamendment adopted 
at the ttime. Idonot think the amendment appropriate, 
nor do I think this a proper time to legislate upon the subject. 
The law library is of great importance, of course, to the justices 
of the Supreme Court, but it is also of very paces importance to 
the members of this House and to the bar of the District. The 
present quarters are entirely inadequate for the accommodation 
and arrangement of the library, and at sometime in the 
bot r distant future more uarters will have to be 
provided; and I suppose the question then be whether or 
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rt of the Congressional Library shall be removed to 


t that 
= I should dislike 


the new building now in process of erection. 
to seo that done. 

Another point. There is now no complete or adequate cata- 
logue of this library, and the gentlemen who have it in charge 
ean not tell to-day what books are there. No member of this 
House, no lawyer, can tell or ascertain whether certain works 
are in the library or not, The time will come in the not far 
distant future when some provision will have to be made by 
Congress for a catalogue, for commodious quarters, and for the 

roper managementand custody of the library. Who shall have 
it in charge, in whose custody it shall be, is a question that 
should be considered and settled in the future, and after due 
consideration and deliberation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. May I interrupt the gentleman to quote 
section 81 referred to by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
DOOLITTLE|? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly. Read it. 

Mr. DOCKERY (reading): 

OSxc. 81. The Library of Congress shall be arranged in two departments, a 
general library and a law library. 

This amendment would change that law. 

Mr. RAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say further that 
the gentlemen whe have immediate charge of the law library 
at the present time are very competent men. They understand 
their business; they are courteous, and every purpose that any- 
one can have in view is answered at the present time by the ex- 
isting management so far as the accommodations will permit. 
I hope, therefore, that this proposed amendment will not 
prevail, but that the matter will be allowed to rest until after 
proper investigation some manner of governing and regulating 
this portion of the Library of Congress shall be carefully de- 
vised and provision made for acatalogue, and also for more com- 
modious rooms somewhere in this Capitol building. For these 
reasons (which I might enlarge upon) and others, [ earnestly 
hope that members will vote down this amendment and leave 
the whole matter for future consideration. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a cor- 
rection. It was section 85 instead of section 81 that I referred to. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I favor this 
amendment, but I wish to correct an impression that may have 
been made by the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DOcCKERY] that no complaint has been made about the manage- 
ment of the law library. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I said there had been none to my knowledge. 

Mr. BYNUM. That is probably because you have had no oc- 
casion to gotothe library to investigate legal questions. Ever 
lawyer who has had occasioa to go there has found that that li- 
brary is not kept in the best order. As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RAy] has just said, there is no catalogue, and it 
is only with great labor and difficulty that an investization of a 
legal question can be made. While I have a high regard for 
Mr. Spofford as a librarian, he does not devote his time to the 
law library, nor do I believe he could devote the time which 
would be necessary for the proper management of the same, and 
I fully concur in the opinion of the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Ray} that the time will soon come when a great reform 
must be inaugurated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest to the gentleman that there is a 
bill on that subject now pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BYNUM. There is, and I wish now simply to express 
the view that that or some other proper measure ought to be 
taken up and considered. Iam inclined to think that it would 
not be wise to adopt the pending amendment at this time, but 
that the subject should be dealt with more deliberately by a 
measure coming from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment of Mr. DOOLITTLE was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


For three Commissioners, at $3,500 each; one chief examiner, $3,000; one 
secretary, $2,000; two clerks of class 4; two clerks of class 3; three clerksof 
class 2; three clerks of class 1: three clerks at $1,000 each; two clerks at 
$000 each; one measenger; two laborers; one engineer, #8140; and two watch- 
men; in all, $39,340. 


Mr. ENLOE, Mr. Chairman} I move to strike out all after 
line 7, on page 20 of ths bill, down to and including line 17, be- 
the paragraph just read. 
r. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was read, as follows: 
Strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, 15, 16, and 17, on page 20, nser 
OF empl in th a al cla: ats i az th canal 
9 e tment d 
shall De cimasot the several States, Territories, and the District of Golem 


‘thenumber from no State, Territory, or Districtshall be greater than 
ae based upon population; and to this end removals and 
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appointments shall be made as soon as practicable after the passag: iis 
act. Whenever any State or Territory or the District of Columbia shall be 
entitled to an appointment in such service the appointment shall be made 
for a term of six years, upon the recommendation of such State, Territory 
or District, as shall be provided by the law thereof; but all appointees shall 
be subject to promotion, reduction, and removal by the proper officers of 
the United States as the good of the service may require.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer a substitute, 

Mr. CRAIN. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. Has a point 
of order been made against the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The pointof order has been ma 1inst 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is asubstitute in order until the point of order 


is determined? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
substitute. 

Mr. CRAIN. Butis any substitute in order pending the de 
termination of a point of order? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest to the Chair that the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri |Mr. D— ARMOND] is not a substitute 
for the amendment of the gentlemanfrom Tennessee. They are 
two distinct motions. One isa motion to strike out and the 
other is a motion to strike out and insert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] is whether a substitute for either 
the amendment or the amendment to the amendment would be 
in order while the point of order is pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There can be no point of order, of course, 
against a motion to strike out; that motion is necessarily in or- 
der. I have made a point of order against the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, to strike out and insert, because what 
he proposes to insert is new legislation, changing existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question thenis, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] having sent to the desk asubstitute, 
whether it can be offered until the point of order is decided. 
That is the question now raised. 

Mr. CRAIN. I think the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Dina- 
LEY] does not thoroughly understand the parliamentary status. 
As 1 understand,the gentleman from Maine made a point of 
order against the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 
which was offered as an amendment to the original proposition 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. Now, that point of order be- 
ing still undecided, the gentleman from Mississippi protfers a 
substitute, and I raise the point of order that until the question 
of order already raised is decided a substitute can not be enter- 
tained. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, upon examination of the pro- 
posedsubstitute, finds that it applies to a portion of tho bill 
which has not yet bean read, and therefore would not be in or- 
deratany rate. The Chair will therefore first settle the question 
ofocder raised by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. CRAIN. Without deciding the point of order raised by 
me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
strike out all of this section—— 

The CHAIRMAN. And other portions of the bill 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But it is allin the sa 
nection. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
yet been read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
entire section is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly the gentleman can not move 
to strike out a paragraph before it is read 

Mr. CRAIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


he 


The Chair can not tell until he hea: 


The substitute proposes to 


me con- 
Still those portions of the bill have not 


Do I have to wait until the 


The Chair will hear the gentleman 


from 

Texas on the point of order. 
Mr.CRAIN. My point is at present immaterial as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has withdrawn his substitute. I wanted 


to say, however, that without reference to the contents of the 
substitute—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatis withdrawn. It is not now before 
the committee. The question is on the point oforder raised by 
the gentleman from Maine upon the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Missouri, although the Chair is inclined to sustain tho 

oint. 
y Mr. DE ARMOND. I rather dislike to address mys 
int of order after it has beon virtually decided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not decided the point of 
order, but prefers to hear from the gentleman from Missouri 
first. That is all that the Chair meant to say. 


ftoa 
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Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, the poiat of order raised 
is that the substitute or amendment offered by me would change 
existing law. I concede that is the fact. But the amendment 
is not amenable to the objection if it would also reduce expendi- 
tures. The question, then, is not whether it would change ex- 
isting law, because it is conceded that it would, but would it also 
reduce expenditures? If so, it is allowable under the rules of 
the House. Now, it would, in fact, reduce expenditures-to the 
extent of the whole amount carried by this paragraph. Itisa 
proposition to strike out the pavcgnaen with all the appropria- 
tion made init. It changes the law in providing a new method 
of making these appointments; but in this it entailsnoexpense 
whatever upon the Government. So that it is a proposition to 
change existing law, and in doing so to reduce the expenditures 
carried by the bill. 

A gentleman near me suggests an inquiry as to the extent to 
which the reduction of expenditures would go. I answer to the 
extent of the entire amount carried by the paragraph. As the 
Chairman will see, this proposition is to supply these appointees 
to the General Government without cost to it in reference to 
their selection. The States and Territories, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if this amendment becomes law, will under 
laws of their own enactment nominate persons for appointment 
here; and those persons, being accordingly appointed, will be 
subject to promotion, to reduction, and to dismissal by the of- 
ficers of the Government as the good of the service may require. 
The effect of this provision would be first to equalize among 
the States and Territories, including this District, the number 
of persons in the departmental classified service of the Govern- 
ment. 

Each State or Territory would havein thisservice such num- 
ber of persons as it would be entitled to accerding to population. 
These persons would be selecte@ in each State under and pur- 
suant to its own laws, by civil-service examination or by any 
other method that the State might see proper to adopt. The 
State moins entitled to an appointment in this service would 
nominate in its own way and under its own laws a person for 
such service, and that person would be appointed without a cent 
of expense to the General Government, subject to be removed in 
an hour if not satisfactory, subject to promotion, subject to re- 
duction, subject to dismissal at the absolute will of the officers 
of the Government. 

This would be an entirely new system. It would effectually 
ejualize these appointments among the States; and in my judg- 
ment it would take the patronage question out of politics, re- 
mitting it to the States. It would be civil service reform in 
fact, instead of in theory. Under such an arrangement the peo- 
p'e of each State—the people of Maine, of Missouri, of Texas, or 
any other State—would determine for themselves the manner 
in which they desire the selections to be made for this classified 
service. If Maine should choose to have a civil service law and 
to recommend her es penny in accordance witb an examina- 
tiop under that law, she would make and execute her own iaw. 
If she should choose to clothe her governor or her sheriffs or 
any other officers with the power of nomination, she would do 
that. If she should choose to have these persons elected by 
popular election, she would dothat. Theselection having been 
made of one of her own citizens, that person would come here 
for appointment—subject, as I have said, to removal in an hour 
if not satisfactory, subject to promotion, subject to reduction; 
and not a solitary cent of expense would be entailed upon the 
General Government. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,I did not under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment sufficiently well from the 
reading of it to gather information as to how he expects the 
States to certify persons for appointment as the amendment pro- 
vides, and what authority there is in the Federal Government 
to make known to the States the requirement existing for addi- 
tional clerks. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, there is no special machinery pro- 
vided in the amendment. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is there anything in the amend- 
ment to authorize such a aaa! 

Mr. DEARMOND. There is no special machinery provided. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then, by striking out this part of 
the bill you strike out the commission. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, is there any Federal au- 
thority to coSperate with the States in this matter? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I — it would be subject to mere 
departmental regulations. First, there would be a readjustment 

of the foree. A State having a proportion of appointments in 
excess of what it is entitled to would lose that excess; and 
another, having a less proportion than it is entitled to, would 
have a corresponding increase. It would bea matter of mere 
certification. 
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Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. My pointis that if this amend- 
ment is adopted it would require very much legislation to make 
it effective. ' 

Mr. ENLOE. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
against this debate. Gentlemen are not discussing the point of 
order, but the merits of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to state this—— 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. My questions, I will state, were to 
develop the fact that the amendment is not germane to this bill 
and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to state the condition of 
the question. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] of- 
fers an amendment to strike out certain portions of the text of 
the bill. The gentlemanfrom Missouri offers as an amendment 
to that amendment a motion to strike out the words specified 
and insert certain others. The Chair thinks that is hardly in 
proper form to be called an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. lt ought to be called asubstitute for the 
amendment, and it was my intention to so designate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the two amendments can be voted 
upon separately,and they should be. Under our rule, whatever 
may be the general rule ee eaeeny law, under our special 
rule, paragraph 7 of Rule XVI, a motion tostrike out being lost it 
will not preclude the motion of the gentleman from Missouri to 
strike out and insert. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is lost, the motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
would be still in order; and if the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee prevails, it will be still in order to insert the matter 

roposed in the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, if 
t be held to be in order on this bill. 

Therefore, without deciding whether the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri is in order or not, the Chair will first 
submit to the committee, in order to proceed properly, the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee, which is a motion to 
strike out, and against which no pointof order ismade. If that 
is voted up or down, then the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri can be submitted, and the question of order deter- 
mined as to whether it is admissible or not. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. But before that, Mr. Chairman, | desire 
to present mine as a substitute for the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. But itis an amendment. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Thatis true, but if the Chair will hear 
me a moment—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman from Missouri pro- 
ceeds I wish to call attention to the fact—not having completed 
the statement on the point of order—that there is not a word of 
the gentleman’s amendment that is germane to the provision 
we are considering, which is simply a provision for the salaries 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is constrained to hold that the 
amendment is not in order until the other amendment is dis- 


posed of. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Then at present the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not, because it is not be- 
fore the committee. : 

Mr. DEARMOND. A word, Mr. Chairman, as to the amend- 
ment which I offered in the natureof asubstitute. That amend- 
ment, I hold, would be in order with the bill in its present shape; 
but if the words proposed to be stricken out by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee are stricken out, then the 
amendment would be subject, on the point of order, to another 
objection which does not at ee lie against it. Then there 
would be no words in the bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But whe motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri strikes them out. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. That is true, but it strikes out and in- 
serts. Here is the point: If the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee prevails, and these words have been stricken from the 
bill, then it will be as if that provision had never been in the 
bill. Then when I offer the amendment which I have submitted 
now by way of a substitute, of course the part struck out would 
have been eliminated, and mine would be a proposition to insert 
new legislation and it could not then be said that it would re- 
duce expenditures. Then it would be subject to the objection 
of being new legislation without reducing expenditures because 
that part of the bill to which it refers, and which carries an ap- 
propriation, would haye gone out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, because tke rule 
referred to by the Chair especially provides that the motion to 
strike out will not preclude a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, there are four amendments 
in order under the rule; first, an amendment to a paragraph; an 
amendment to the amendment; a substitute to an amendment, 
and an amendment to the substitute. Now it is in order at this 
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time to have four propositions pending, and it seems to me bet- 

ter to have the four propositions pending if they are to be 
ffered. 

: The CHAIRMAN. That is true; but they must be in order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The House will then have the whole ques- 
tion before it. The House may not be willing to strike out the 
paragraph on motion of the gentleman from Tennessee, if the 
motion of my colleague from Missouri was held to be in order. 
Or it might vote down both propositions and accept a substitute 
for them offered by some one elseif it was in order. It seems to 
me that four propositions are now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. While that is unquestionably true, there 
are but two offered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But I understood the Chair to insist that 
the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri was not now to 
be offered, and that he would not now rule upon the question of 
order until the final disposition of the amendment offered by the 

entleman from Tennessee. As suggested by my colleague [Mr. 

E ARMOND] if that proposition prevails, clearly then, whatever 
else might be said of the amendment offered by my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] it would not be in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, but the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, I wantto make a suggestion, with per- 
fect respect to the Chair, that it seems to me there is hardly a 
line or word in the amendment offered by my colleague from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] that is in order under the rule, and 
I think the Chair ought to rule on the matter one way or the 
other. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN. If I understand it, this motion only strikes out 
the appropriation. It does not change existing law. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, the motion of my colleague from Mis- 
souri{[Mr. DE ARMOND] is a proposition to strike out and in- 
sert. The motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. EN- 
LOE] is clearly in order, because it is simply a proposition to 
strike out, but my friend from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] offers 
a proposition which it seems to me is not in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The proposition of the gentleman 
from Missouri {Mr. DE ARMOND] is entirely foreign to the para- 
graph. 

Mr. DOCKEBY. I think the Chair ought to rule on it at this 
time. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Does the Chair hold that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND} is not in or- 
der? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not hold that, because the 
amendment is not before the committee. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, that being the case, I should 
like to have the attention of the committee upon my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr, Chairman-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. En- 
LOE] has the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
ENLOE] proceeds, I wish to say that as this whole question of 
civil service reform is to be raised by the pending proposition, 
and perhaps others, I should like to have unanimous consent 
now to fix a time for the debate on this subject, and all amend- 
ments that may be offered to the paragraphs relating thereto. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The purpose for which | rose was to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. DOCKERY] that I wish 
to insist on a point of order to the next paragraph of the bill, 
and consequently that I wish to debate the motion of the gentle- 
man trden Fenmesese {[Mr. ENLOE]. I think it would be wise to 
fix a time for the debate. - 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state very frankly to the gentleman 
from Ohio—because I have no desire to iasist on any proposition 
being in order when, in my judgment, it is not—I think the next 
paragraph is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. ENLOE. [should like to let that alone until we reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fror: Missouri[{Mr. Dook- 
ERY] is trying simply to reach an agreement as to the time for 
the discussion of the matter. F 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, how much time does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] want? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not want over fifteen minutes. I 
should not like to limit myself inside of that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I find that several gentle- 
men want to talk on this question, and I ask that all debate on 
the civil service question, the three paragraphs of the bill and 
the amendments thereto, be limited to two hours, the time to be 
equally divided between those for and against the Civil Service 
Commission, and that all speeches be limited to five minutes. 





Before the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | 


Mr. DE FOREST. 
is understood —— 

Mr. ALDERSON. 
ment. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I wish to ask what will be the effect of the 
agreement as to the distribution of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Inthe absence of any special agreement, 
the Chair would endeavor to divide the time equally. Will the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] please again state his 
request. 


I have no objection, Mr. Chairman, if it 


I desire to offer a substitute for the amend- 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, [ thought an hour would be 
sufficient, but several gentlemen wish to talk, and therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate be limited to two hours. 


Mr. CRAIN and others. Three hours. 

Mr. HOPKINS of [llinois. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill [Mr. DocKERY] that there has been no de- 
bate on this at all. Why not let the debate run on, on these 
amendments as they come along, and the moment that the gen- 
tleman sees that the debate is drifting away from the subject 
under consideration, why then he can move to limit debate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We want to get along with the bill and not 
make the Committee of the Whole a mere debating society. 

Mr. CRAIN. I will suggest to the gentleman that we did 
not have any great length of general debate. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We had three hours and a half. 

Mr. CRAIN. Thatis notlong. We have plenty of time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is there any objection to two hours? 

Mr. CRAIN. Make it three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent that debate on the three paragraphs with refer- 
ence to the Civil Service Commission be limited to two hours. 
Is there objection? 

Several members objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several gentlemen object. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against the sec- 
ond paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will be recognized to 
make the point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask that ail debate on these three para- 
graphs be limited to three hours, to be divided equally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks that 

all debate on the paragraphs relating tothe Civil Service, under 
the five-minute rule, be limited to three hours. Is there ebjec- 
tion? 
Mr. ALDERSON. Lobject. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the second paragraph, and I want that right reserved. I de- 
sire to offer a substitute, and do not desire to lose my right to 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair says it will be open to amend- 
ment. The gentleman will have full opportunity to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I renew my request. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think the Chairman stated a proposition 
not stated by the gentleman from Missouri, namely, that the 
| speeches be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is the rule of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair will again submit the request. 
The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent that all 
debate upon the three sections relating to the Civil Service 
Commission and amendments thereto be limited to three hours. 
Is there objection? [Aftera pause.] TheChair hearsnone, and 
| it is soordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. How is the time to be divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of any agreement, the 
time will be left in the discretion of the Chair; and the Chair 
will attempt to divide it as nearly equal between the two sides 
as he can—those favoring and those opposing. 

Mr. CRAIN. A parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAIN. I understand the request to be for unanimous 
| consent that debate be carried on under the five-minute rule. 
| How does the Chair propose to divide the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. By alternating under the rule in recog- 
nizing those for and those against the amendment. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the committee for fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submitthe request. The 
gentleman from Tennessee asks that he be allowed to use fifteen 
minutesofthe three hours. Isthereobjection? [After a pause.} 
The Chair hearsnone. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, I want to give notice that at the end 
of three hours we want a vote this afternoon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. DolI understand that the Chair treats the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz 
ARMOND] as not yet before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so held for the present. 
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Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. EVERETT. A parliamentary inquiry, before the gen- 
tleman begins. Should not all the paragraphs on the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission be read from the desk before debate begins? 
That has not yet been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks they ought to all be 
read for information, and the Chair will then wantall the amend- 
ments proposed to the different paragraphs and the points of 
order against them, or it will involve us in inconsistencies and 
difficulties unless the time be apportioned to the different para- 

raphs in some way. If we spend the whole three hours on the 
frat paragraph, gentlemen will see at once they will not have 
an opportunity of speaking to amendments to those paragraphs. 
The Chair suggests that, if the committee will agree to it,a 
division be made of the time on the three paragraphs, giving 
an hour's debate to the consideration of each paragraph. 

Mr. ENLOE. I have no objection to the consumption of the 
time, provided it does not come out of my time; and I will sit 
down ard wait, if necessary, until an agreement is reached. 

Mr. WILLIAMSo! Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire part of the bill relating to civil service may be read, 
and all the amendments and substitutes be put in before the 
——s of the time begins. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippiasks unan- 
imous consent that the two remaining paragraphs relating to 
the Civil Service Commission be read. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The clerical force now detailed to the Civil Service Commission trom the 
several Executive Departments shall hereafter be under the direction ana 
control of said Commission as fully as if they were appr: ted for thereun- 
der, and the appropriations for their ‘compensation © in this act shall 
be transferred to and disbursed under the Commission; and for the fiscal 
year 1896 estimates for the salaries of said clerical force shall be submitted 
under the Civil Service Commission and omitted from the estimate of the 
several Departments on whose rolls they are now carried. 

For necessary traveling expenses. those of examiners acting 
under the direction of the Commission, and for expenses of examinations 
and investigations heldelsewhere than at Washington, 96,000. 


Mr. ALDERSON (at the end of the second agraph). I 
make the point of order on that paragraph, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will complete the reading. 

The Clerk completed the reading as above. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute is in order, the entire paragraph having been read, 
and I offer it. 

Mr. ENLOE, The gentleman sae permission by unanimous 
eonsent to have his substitute read simply for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I asked unanimous consent 
that it might be read, in order thatthe amendments and the sub- 
stitute, the entire matter, might be before the House and »pen 
for discussion, and so stated when I made the request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is correct in that; but it 
is impossible to have a half dozen amendments all pending at 
once to be voted upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand that, but my 
substitute is now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis notin order under the view of the 
Chair, because the amendments themselves are not in order to 
be voted on at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of neg Then [ would like to know, 

-as a matter of parliamentary information, when it will be in 


order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order when they are read to 
be voted 7. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can have his amendment read 
for information and can debate it, and then he can have it voted 
upon afterwards. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I ask that it ve read. 

TheCHAIRMAN. It has been read, 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can have it read in his own 
time, not in mine. 

Mr. ALDERSON,. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to have my 


amendment read. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary in a 

The CHAIR AN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understood some gentleman to 
make e@ point of order on the-second paragraph, from line 18 to 
line 3, on page 21. Is that t of order now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will be considered as 

ing when we come to vote on the paragraph. The point 
been made, and it will be acted upon when we come to con- 





Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. Chairman, can I have the floor? 
ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
zed. 
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Mr.ENLOE. Mr.Chairman, I have offered thisamendment to 
strike out this appropriation because Ido not knowof any other 
way in which we can reach this Civil Service Commission. Ire- 
gard the present Civil Service Commission asa Republican, Peck- 
sniffian, political machine. (Laughter.] The present civil serv- 
ice system is better adapted to a despotic government than toa 
free republic. Its tendency is to make office-holders political 
cowards, who will surrender the right of free thought, and free 
speech, and free political action for the sake of office. I will 
show before I conclude how the Civil Service Commission has 
attempted to stifle free speech among office-holders and is con- 
stantly interfering with the political rights of Government em- 
ployés in the classified service. 

This law was enacted for the purpose of keeping Republicans 
in office, and it has been so administered as to keep Democrats 
out. Every step that has been taken to extend it, while it has 
been taken in the name of ‘‘a decent public service” and in the 
name of ‘‘reform,” has been a step to still further extend the 
protection of the Government to Republicans in office and to 
exclude Democrats. I believe Imight make some slight excep- 
tion to this statement. 

Under the former Administration of President Cleveland 
there was an effort made to extend the service on strictly non- 
partisan lines, and in one instance I believe that effort was suc- 
cessful; but when it came tothe Railway Mail Service, one of the 
mostimportant branches of the publicservice, and when an effort 
was e by President Cleveland in the closing hours of his 
Administ~ation to extend it to that service, by some means, 
which up to the present hour has not been understood or ex- 
plained, the date for the order to take effect was changed, so 
that instead of becoming operative on the 15th of February, 
1889, it was to take effect the 15th day of March, 1889. 

Mr. CRAIN. I have always understood that President Har- 
rison — the order of President Cleveland. 

Mr. ENLOE. The order was to take effect on the 15th day of 
March, but in the meantime the Administration changed, and 
when President Harrison came into power he suspended the or- 
der of President Cleveland and extended the time until the Ist 
day of May, 1889. That was done upon the representations of 
Mr. Lyman (who at that time alone constituted the Civil Service 
Commission) that they could not prepare eligible lists so as to 
earry the order into e‘fect within the time prescribed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Mr. Lyman, who is to-day occupying a peosi- 
tion on the Commission, was then its only member. Commis- 
sioner Edgerton had been removed and ex-Governor Thompson 
appointed in his place. The Senate delayed Thompson’s con- 
firmation for several months. This left Lyman alone, and in a 
— to serve the Republican party, and he did it. I do not 

now what he claims to be in politics, but Ido not think it makes 
any difference what his claim may be, there is no doubt that he 
is Republican. There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt is a Re- 
publican. 

A. MEMBER. How about the other one? 

Mr. ENLOE. They have another ee there who is 
said to be a Democrat. He has no political power. This Com- 
mission, if it can not be made Democratic under a Democratic 
Administration, ought to be abolished; but, as I can not get it 
abolished, I want to emasculate it so that it shall not be able to 
do any more harm. 

I maintain that there is not a single office in this Government 
from the Presidency down to a laborer that the Democratic 
party can not furnish a hundred men who will fillitwell. Icon- 
sider it a standing reflection on the Democratic party for a Re- 
publican to fill any political office under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. If Democrats can not be found fit to fill the offices we 
ought to confess an inability to run the Government, and turn it 
over to a party that has the abilityto do it. 

Mr. BOATNER. .The gentleman was referring just now to 
the 8 nsion of the civil-service order so far as it en to 
the Railway Mail Service. Can he state the method which was 
adopted in making removals and filling vacancies during the 
time that the order which President Cleveland had issued was 


——e 
r. ENLOE. I am coming to that. That order, upon the 
representation of this man Lyman, was suspended until the Ist 
day of sen alg es an ar aoe of the office, rreligible 
ng occu as it t have in preparing an eli e 
list, was employed upon other work, so as not to hasten this 
work and to furnish President Harrison with an excuse not to put 
this law into operation earlier than the Istof May. That was 
the scheme. r. Lyman wasa ytoit. Therecord, I think, 
will ati fe that mens Soames Se 
suspend execu that order. enough to e 
Administration to turn ie Desneiieesis out of office 


in. 
I at Eelne the ateniion of the committee to what Mr. Cum- 








1894. 





ming says about it. Mr. Cumming is now promotion examiner 
in the Treasury Department; and he makes this statement ina 
recent interview in the Washington Post: 


“On Mareh 11, after morethan two months of dilly-dallying, and four days 
before President Cleveland’s order should have taken effect, President Har- 
rison was informed in writing by Mr. Lyman, the sole Commissioner, that it 
would not be possible to have the list of eligibles ready before May!. Iwas, 
during that entire period and for a year and a half thereafter, chairman of 
the central board of examiners of the Civil ServiceCommission. Iwasaway 
on leave and holding examinations from Virginia to Texas, inclusive, be- 
tween January 1 and about March 20. I had examined at least a dozen Tex- 
ans and a lot of Tennesseeans for the Railway Mail Service, and other ex- 
aminers had held examinations in other States. On my return to Washing- 
ton, some time late in March, 1 found that no effort had been made to mark 
any of these papers, and that the marking of the regular departmental 
papers was way behind hand.” 

“You got at them at once, of course?” 


MR. LYMAN'S BUSINESS METHODS. 


“Not by a decided majority. The board was always subject to the orders 
of the chief examiner, W. H. Webster, so far as concerned the work to be 
done. Although—not to speak of the a papers—the work on 
the regular departmental papers was greatly arrears. I found that he 
had ordered one of the most efficient members of the examining board to 
rearrange the old examination papers in the Commission's vault, and to 
make selections from them for pubiication in the next report of the Com- 
mission, which would come out late in the summer or fall. 

“‘Dwo or three other members of the board were put at work getting up 
examination questions for candidates for the position of post-ofice inspec- 
tor—a business that could have kept without spoiling for two or three 
months. One or two others weresent out on examination trips, and during 
most of this time we were ordered to mark the departmental papers, giv- 
img them the preference over the railway mail. I donot often indulge in 
herculean tasks, and never take a pride In work forits own sake; but if I 
had not got two or three members of the board switched off on these rail- 
way mail papers with me, and had not put in full time week days and Sun- 
days during the month of April, I believe Mr. Lyman would have been in a 

sition to state to President Harrison that the classification could not go 

nto effect until June!.” i 
*“ You saved your distance, however, did’nt you? 


CIVIL SERVICE AS MR. LYMAN SEES IT. 


But oe this time the deed had been pretty effectually done. A few 
days after Mr. Lyman told us that, according to his information, out of 4,500 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service, the Democrats had, on retiring, left 1,500 
Republicans in office; that now, in May, the Republicans had left 1,500 Demo- 
erats in office; and that he thought that was about fair. In other words, 
after six weeks of Republican rule, there were as many Democrats left in as 
there were Republicans left in after four years of Democratic rule." 

“Did that strike you as indicating a partisan leaning on his part?”’ 

“At least, it sounded asif, whileconstituting theentire Civil Service Com- 
mission, more than two out of three of him were adherents of the same 

rty.’”’ 

Bat it seems from Mr. Roosevelt’s letter that 2,300 Democratic clerks were 
as instead of 1,500."" 

“In all probability,’’ remarked Mr. Cumming, ‘‘ that was all there were.” 

** What ame of Morgan, the clerk who undertook to inform Mr. Cleve- 
landthat his order wouldn’t take effecton time?” 

‘He was degraded from the position he held as stenographer and certifi- 
cation clerk to that of typewriter; was compelled in consequence of his 
treatment to get a transfer to the Bureau of the Mint at a loss in salary of 
#200, and his place was illegally filled with a Republican clerk, who didn’t 
possess the qualifications called for in the appropriation bill. 

: THE PENALTY OF TRUTH. 

“Another Democratic clerk, who had made himself offensive by out- 
spoken remarks on the Commission's -active codperation with Clarkson's 
raid on the Railway Mail, was treated in an even more ennai 4 manner, 
and was offered the alternative of discharge from the service or the accept- 
ance of a position in the War Department—to which he was highly recom- 
mended by the Commission—at a loss in salary of 400. I mayremarkright 
here that in a yearfrom that time the first clerk was promoted by the Re- 

ublicans in the Treasury Department to a clerkship of #1,809—the grade he 

ad iost, and that the second attained almost the highest, if not the very 
highest. mark for efficiency among those of his own grade in the Adjutant- 
General’s Office.” 

‘*T see, Mr. Cumming that Mr. Roosevelt saysin his letter that the dis- 
charged Democratic mail clerks ‘who were honest, capable men,’ have now, 
five years after their discharge, undoubtedly secured places where they are 
at work at good salaries.’’ 

‘Instead of ‘undoubtedly,’ replied he, ‘‘ why didn’t he say ‘certainly?’ 
Why didn’t he add that he knew of his own knowledge that these gocd sala- 
ries were paid with exact regularity during the panic and starvation times 
of the past and present years? Why didn’t he observe that this was partic- 
ularly true throughout the Southern and Western States, where many of 
these discharged Democrats resided? These victims of a civil-service reform 
Administration might at least be spared the additional infliction of such 
ridicule as this.’’ 


This is the testimony of the man who at the time held the 
position of chairman of the central board of examiners, and his 
statements, I am informed, are borne out by the records. 

Look upon this lovely picture of sweet-scented civil-service 
reform. One Civil Service Commissioner acting as a Commis- 
sion when the law required three. The Commission, three- 
thirds Republican when the law limited partisanship to two- 
thirds. A political Pharisee proclaiming himself a civil-serv- 
ice reformer, and deliberately ‘conniving at the removal of 
Democrats and the appointment of Republicans, and comment- 
ing favorably on the justice of turning out two or three thou- 
sand Democrats for political reasons. 

Think of a nonpartisan civil service under such an official. 
Think of such a man as the representative of the Democratic 
idea of civil-service reform. Such civil service stinks in the 
nostrils of every Democrat in the land. I repudiate and de- 
mnounce such civil service as a chent and a fraud. It is not 
the civil-service reform demanded in the Democratic platform, 
and if the advocates of the system will offer nothing better, 


’ 


“Yes. 
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propose to do what I can to kill this by starving it to death 
According to Mr. Roosevelt, only 2,3000f the Democratic clerks 
were discharged by the conspiracy between Lymanand the Har- 
rison Administration, and Republicans put in their places, with 


ywninar 


marks 


T+ 


out examination, and many of them without merit. 
Two million dollars in salaries ken from the Democrats 
and given to the Republicans by this act. 
self denounces this proceeding as an outrage: but rushes to the 
iade it possible. 
The Committee on Civil Service Reform in the Fift 
ymmis- 
sion, and they gave Mr. Rooseveltand Governor Thompsona good 
the much-needed article,and Mr. Roosevelt can not now su 3- 
fully interpose hischaracter toshield Mr. Lyman. Heonly ri 
Mr. Chairman, I desire to have read as part of my ren 
memorial from the association of discharged postal clerks. | 
Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman will allow me to say that 
what he states was true in regard to the railway postal clerks 
except Republicans to be turned out; and then it was declared 
in force. 
almost a clean sweep in the Southern and most of the Western 
States, and I suppose they did through the East. 


§ tak 
Mr. Roosevelt him 
defense of the men who connived at it and 
first Con- 
gress investigated, after a fashion, the Civil Service C 
character as Officials, but they did not furnish Mr. Lyman with 
his own reputation and gains nothing for Mr. Lyman. 
throws some light on this subject. 
in Kansas. The order was suspended long enough to enable all 
Mr. ENLOE. That was true in all the States. They made 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NORWALK, O10, May 15, 1898 
To the Hon. BENJAMIN A. ENLOE: 


On February 14, 1893, the Democratic ex-postal clerks of Ohio, assembled 
in convention in the city of Norwalk. The purpose of this gathering was to 
expose the violation of the spirit and letter of the civil-service regulations 
as extended to cover the mail service by President Harrison in the whole- 
sale discharge of Democratic clerks of high proficiency, integrity, and ex 
yerlence, to make room for Republicans. Inthe ninth division of the Railway 
Mail Service, composed of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, 
the New York Central, and their branches in New Yok, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Indiana, and Illinois, at the close of the Deirnocratic Administration, the 
Republican employés still exceeded the Democratic ones in number by some 
three or four. ‘ 

At the close of the following Republican Administration, so clean had 
been the qmcening of all civil-service restrictions in the matters of removal 
that of a total of 700 clerks in that division, Ohio had left of Democratic 
clerks only 8, and the other States te ope. no better. Our convention 
therefore addressed a memorial, and cited to you the following facts: The 
election of Hon.Grover Cleveland to the Presidency of the United States and 
the reéstablishment of Democratic principles as the public policy of this 
Government, assured by the firm and unfaltering adherence of the Admin 
istration to those principles, is a matter of universal congratula!on. 

Pledged to secure the highest efficiency in all departments of the Govern 
ment, with the greatest degree of economy consistent—a pledge given not 
only by the public utterances of the President, but by the national platform 
and the authorized declarations of party leaders and papers—the public 
looks to the reinstatement of those faithful and efficient officials removed in 
order to furnish places for men whose only recommendations and quatifica- 
tions were services of an offensively partisan character asthe surest, safest 
and quickest means of securing thatdesired efficiency. During the first Ad- 
ministration of the Hon. Grover Cleveland the United States Railway Mail 
Service did not come under the civil-service regulations in fact, though in 
practice ii was so treated, as less than 50 per cent of Democrats were in the 
service at the close of it. 

During this time an order Was promulgated placing the service under civil 
service restriction, to go into effect after a certain time. Before that time 
arrived, the succession of President Harrison to the Administration oc 
curred. This order was totally disregarded by the extension of the time of 
its going into operation and the unbecoming haste evinced to remove Dem 
ocratic clerles, regardless of their proficiency and faithfulness, in order to 
reward political services, to the ruinous crippling of this department of the 
postal service. So general and so vigorously pursued were these practices 
that less than 15 per cent of Democratic clerks remain at the close of the 
Administration. Hence we declare it to be the sense of the Democratic 
railway postal clerks thatany law which by its fagrant and shameful vio 
lation results in turning out efficient and faithful public servants of what 
ever political faith, and by its enforcement by another Administration ts 
made to keep them out solely because of their political convictions isa farce 
anda mischievous fraud. 

We believe that should radical steps be taken to undo the injury done iu 
the name of party to the service, and to reéstablish the just proportion, 
whereby the ascendant party should have its ratio of members the serv 
ice, it would be applauded by all, as an act designed to secure the hichest 
efficiency of the department to do justice to true merit, as well as to gratify 
the universal sense of fair play. In calling your attention to these great 
wrongs we beg your candid consideration of them, expressing our firm faith 


in your sense of justice and your patriotic and sincere desire to do that 
which shall be to the best interests of the service, and we most respectfully 
petition youto use all honorable means for the reinstatement of these clerks, 
whose removal was brought about for political reasons, and whose experi- 
ence, faithfulness, and ability are deserving of recognition 
Most respectfully, 
¢ Cc. P. VENUS, 


Chairman, Norwalk, Ohi 
P. C. MAHAN, 
Secretary, Norwalk, Ohio. 
P. ©. MAHAN, Norwalk, Ohio, 
GEO. M. WEST, Ridgefield, Ohio, 
F. C. BREEN, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cc. P. VENUS, Norwalk, Ohio, 
P. T. MCNERNEY, Sandusky, Ohio 
JOHN SULLIVAN, Toledo, Ohio, 
Committee on Resolutions 


Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest that we ought to have the signa- 
tures which are attached to that letter. 
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Mr. ENLOE. Iam going to have them all printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. AsI understand, this is simply a statement 
of Democratic ex-officials. 

Mr. ENLOE, It is the statement from the association of dis- 
charged railway postal clerks. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ENLOE, Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Is it not true that a very 
large percentage—in fact nearly all—of the Republicans who 
were holding positions as railway mail clerks were turned out 
under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, and that this order of 
his was not issued until just before he retired from the Presi- 
dential office? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will state, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
gentleman's question, that such is not the fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I want to say this—— 

Mr. ENLOE, Waita moment. I do not want the gentleman 
to make a speech in my time. I say that about 50 per cent of 
the postal clerks throughout the United States, at the time that 
order was promulgated, were Republicans, and about50 per cent 
Democrats. There was as nearly as possible an equal division. 
But immediately on a change of Administration, by means of 
this fraudulent subterfuge of the Civil Service Commission, with 
the concurrence of the Administration, they suspended that or- 
der, discharged these Democratic clerks, and put Republicans 
in their places; and then they allowed the law to go into effect. 
So that to-day there are only about 15 per cent of the railway 
postal clerks of the United States who are Democrats, when 
there ought to be atleast one-half,,and would have been but for 
this act of injustice. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. If the gentleman will allow me 
just one word, I want to say that, so far as my own district is 
concerned —— 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can make a statement in his 
own time in regard to his own district. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. There was hardly a Repub- 
lican left in the service. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, if I had my way there would not be one 
left in a political office towhich a Democrat could be appointed. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I know there would not be. 

Mr. ENLOE. If I were President, that order having been ex- 
ecuted in the manner in which it was under a former Adminis- 
tration, I would revoke it and place these men back where thoy 
ought to be, and turn the Republicans out and put Democrats in 
their places, until the wrong was righted. 

how 5 QUIGG. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

Mr. ENLOE, I will not. Commissioner Kooseve!t. who I 
have no doubt is an excellent gentleman, but a very strong Re- 
publican, as bitter a partisan as there is in the United States, is 
a member of the Civil Service Commission, and he says that 
these discharged Democrats who formerly were clerks have, 
after this long lapse of time, obtained no doubt good positions 
where they are a salaries to-day, and that they do 
not want to return to this service. 

That gentleman, if he knows anything about the egndition of 
affairs in this country, knows that thousands of men are to-day 
without lucrative employment, and would be glad to accept 
—- in the Government service, and these discharged 

mocratic clerks are no exception tothe rule Some might 
not find it desirable or een to reénter the ..rvice, but the 
greatmajority would. They —_ to beeligible, and they ought 
to be restored. The wrong, 
themoughttobe righted. If Iwerethe President of the United 
States I would see to it that it should be righted without any 
legislation of Congress. ; 

r. BOATNER,. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion 
in that connection? 

Mr.ENLOE. IfI could get time enough I would be ey glad 
to yield to all interruptions; but my time is very limited, and 
there are many things that I will not be able to present now 
that I had desired to submit. 

T have a statement here from the Washington Post of July 29, 
1893, which I want to have read for the information of the House. 
It is a statement from Commissioner Roosevelt, which shows 
that his partisan bias is so strong that he can not even give the 
facts as they are in regard to the classified service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE PLACES EQUALLY DIVIDED—COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT SAYS THERE 
Is NO NEED TO “EVEN UP” PATRONAGE. 
Civil Service pianos Mecsereh, discussing yesterday the current 


changes in De ts, 3 
“Tam notin with the outcry for wholesale dismissals from the 
clerical force in order to “even them up" between the 


ts 
two parties. e published statement that 90 per cent or any such propor- 
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tion of the clerical force in the Departments in Washington is Republican 
is all nonsense. 


“ There are in the departmental force about 8,600 persons, all told, who are 
subject to competitive examination. Of these about 4,000 now in office have 
been put in through the examinations of the Civil Service Commission, 
wholly without regard to political considerations, and are probably about 
evenly divided between the two or. Phe remaining 4,600 represent 
those still in office from among the 6,000 who were originally classified in 
1883, by order of President Arthur, and are mainly Republicans. They also 
represent the 2,000 who are included in the classification of 1888, by order of 
President Cleveland, the great bulk of whom are Democrats. 

In addition to this there are about 1,400excepted places, such as chiefs of di- 
vision, private secretaries, and the like, and 2,000 laborers and others below 
the classified service, the great majority of whom are changed with each 
Administration. In the Railway Mail Service there are about 7,000 places. 
Here also the parties are on a practical equality. About 80 per cent of Re- 
— were discharged between 1885 and 1889 and Democrats put in their 
Pp 8. 

When Mr. Roosevelt made this statement he must have known 
that at least 85 per cent of the people in the classified service 
were Republicans. It would impeach his intelligence to believe 
that he thinks there is anything like an equal number of Demo- 
crats and Republicans now in that service. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt, who assumes to speak froma thorough 
knowledge of the subject, says that there are 8,600 persons sub- 
ject to competitive examination in the departmental service. I 
quote here from the report of the Civil Service Commission sub- 
mitted to the Fifty-second Congress at its second session, show- 
ing that at that time in the departmental service there were 
10,048 persons in the classified service; that there were 2,286 

rsons in the customs service; 23,058 in the Post-Office service; 
in the Railway Mail Service that there were 6,708 persons, and 
in the Indian service 641, or a total of 42,741 persons in the clas- 
sified service. The Democrats have succeeded ingetting about 
15 per cent of those in the depart:nental service out of a total 
of 10,048; and the average is not much higher throughout the 
whole classified service. 

In regard to the percentage of Democrats in the customs serv- 
ice I suppose that it was about 15 per cent, or about the same 

roportion that we find running through the departmental serv- 

ce. In the Post-Office service in 23,058 classified employés 
there is probably a smaller proportion of Democrats. ‘There 
was an extension of the civil service in the expiring hours of 
President Harrison’s Administration, after he got all of the 
offices filled with Republicans, so as tocover in about 24,000 of his 
———— who were, of course, Republicans. He extended the 
classified service to cover the Indian service, the letter-carriers, 
and the clerks in free-delivery offices. After he was defeated he 
ers the country an example of his idea of civil-service reform 

y throwing the protection of the civil service law ovor those 
he had appointed without examination. He cheated the Demo- 
crats through the aid of Lyman at the beginning of his Admin- 
istration, and robbed them of the fruits of their victory at the 
close of his Administration by this order. 

The Democrats came into power with a President and a Cab- 
inet who had the power to fill the offices of marshals, district 
attorneys, postmasters, collectors, and a few consular and dip- 
lomatic places. It is a Democratic Administration under which 
the Republicans held and still hold mostof the offices except the 
postmasters. I understand that Mr. Clarkson, the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, sat in his office all day the day before the 
order covering the Railway Mail Service into the classified 
service went into effect, and signed up blanks for appointments 
and removals in the Railway Mail Service, and that some of the 
parties were not notified of their removals for along time after- 
wards, although the orders were dated back previous to the tak- 
ing effect of the civil-service order of the President. 

Now: I know that gentlemen, particularly on this side of the 
House, have been denouncing the civil-service law to their con- 
stituents—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow mea 
question there? - - 

Mr. ENLOE. I can not yield; my time is very limited. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. You spoke of Gen. Clarkson. I 
only wish to say that he did not have charge of the Railway 
Mail Service at all. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman can address himself to that 
when he gets the floor. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention. 
Since this Administration came into power the Civil Service 
Commission has been particularly aggressive; and it has at- 
tempted to bully Cabinet officers and dictate to them about the 
management of their Departments in the matter of reductions 
and promotions and removals from office. When Mr. Cumming 
published his interview in the Post, from which I quoted awhile 
ago, Mr. Roosevelt promptly came tothedefense of Lyman. He 
was quoted in the press as saying he would not notice this sub- 
ordinate, but woul deal with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Thereupon he complained to Mr. Carlisle in a very bold, if not 
impudent, letter and demanded that Mr. Cumming should be 
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punished for the gross impropriety of talking about the head of 
a Department. oe , . 

Lyman, it seems, is in Roosevelt's estimation the head of a 
Department. I suppose he considers himself at least one-third 
of the head of a Department. His office is growing on him. It 
is on an equality, in his estimation, with the head of any De- 
partment, if not thesuperior. __ : a 

He wanted Mr. Cumming disciplined or discharged. It is in 
Mr. Roosevelt's opinion a misdemeanor, if not a high crime, for 
an officeholder to tell the truth about a matter affecting the 
public interest. It is treason to civil-service reform to expose 
the conduct of its chief executive officer in a crooked political 
transaction. oe 

Mr. Roosevelt wants to terrorize Government employés into 
silence, and draw a veil of secrecy about the Civil Service Com- 
mission which will more effectually shield it from exposure in 
wrongdoing. If Government employés could be given to under- 
stand that the Civil Service Commission can have them dis- 
charged on demand for every criticism or expression about pub- 
lic matters or public officials, the Commision could enjoy an 
immunity from exposure in double-dealing and favoritism which 
would no doubt be very gratifying. Mr. Roosevelt, it appears, 
would have officeholders take off their hats to the name of the 
Civil Service Commission every time it is spoken, under pen- 
alty of official decapitation; and none of them would dare speak 
above a whisper, lest the spy or the informer should cause the 
sword of Damocles to drop upon their necks at their desks. 

Mr. Carlisle refused to discipline, degradé, or dismiss Mr. 
Cumming. He told Mr. Roosevelt that Mr. Cumming’s state- 
ment was prepared outside of office hours when he (Cumming) 
supposed he was in the full enjoyment of all the rights which 
belane to any citizen. 

Mr: Roosevelt would do well to keepin mind Mr. Carlisle's 
reply. He may put locks on the mouths of men in the classi- 
fied service during office hours, but after office hours they are 
as free as any other class of citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, as another instance of the arrogance of this 
Commission, I invite your attention to their conduct in the 
Gaddis case. Gaddis was a Republican clerk in the office of 
the Register of the Treasury. r. Tillman, the Register, for 
good reasons, recommended that Mr. Gaddis be dismissed from 
the service. The Secretary dismissed him. Gaddis appealed 
to the Civil Servise Commission to have himself restored. The 
Civil Service Commission conducted a lengthy correspondence 
with the Secretary of the Treasury over the Gaddis case, insist- 
ing that his removal was for political reasons, and claiming the 
right to review his action. The Commissioners were furnished 
with the reasons for the dismissal of Gaddis, as shown by the 
following papers which were before them, but the Secretary 
all the time maintained that the Commission had no right to 
interfere with the duties of a Cabinet officer, or even to inquire 
into it. 

Mr. Harry Westfall, attorney at law, Ohio Bank building, cor- 
ner Twelfth and G streets, says: 

From my knowledge of the reputation of Eugene E. Gaddis, late a clerk 
in the office of the Register of the Treasury, I can state that I know him to 
be a confessed liar, and that I would not believe him under oath. I have 


known him personally since 1886, and was in the same office with him from 
1886 to 1889, 


Mr. Westfall made oath to the above statement, and said that 
he had repeatedly called upon the Register in July, 1893, and 
preferred charges against said Gaddis; that the conversations 
were regarding Gaddis’s character as a man and aclerk; thatall 
and more than stated in the above communication now on file 
and signed by him were verbally said, and that he further de- 
sired to state that the above statement in regard to Gaddis’s 
character was of his own volition and without solicitation on the 
part of the Register. 

H. C. Pearson, ex-Union soldier, lieutenant in the Army of 
the Potomac, and assistant chief of the receipts and expendi- 
tures division of the Treasury Department, certifies; 

From December i9, 1892, to February 20, 1893, Mr. Eugene E. Gaddis was 
employed in this division and his work came under my immediate super- 
vision. I found him indifferent, inefficient, and careless as tohiswork. He 
made reckless statements concerning himself, which had the effect of pro- 
ducing the impression in the minds of seventeen clerks in the room that his 


work could not be relied upon. I consider him thoroughly unreliable and 
an unfit person to hold any position of trust under the Government. 


Charles J. Brown, a bookkeeper in the Treasury, certifies of 
Mr. Gaddis: 


I believe him to be thoroughly unreliable and untrustworthy. I have 
known him for several years, and have always found him to be unscrupu- 
lous and untruthful. I would have to be in possession of strong corroborat- 
ing evidence before I would believe any statement emanat: from him. 

‘rom my experience with Mr. Gaddis, I know there is nothing too mean, 
low, or contemptible to which he would not resort in opposing anyone whom 
he thought in way or might be any trouble to him in his own aggran- 
dizement. He is very profane, loud-mouthed, and obscene in his talk. 


Samuel Baxter, an old and honorable ex-Union soldier, who 
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appeal to the courts and make a test of his case. 


Judge Bradley, an extreme 
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has ahigh standing for many yearsin the Treasury Department, 
certifies: 

For several months between July, 1888, and the early part of 1800 I was 
employed in a room with Eugene E. Gaddis in the office of the Second Audi- 
tor. He was of an overbearing, quarrelsome disposition, very loud and bois 
terous, which was at most times indecent and profane. His presence wasa 
constant disturbing element in his room 

August Henkel, Union veteran and clerk in Second Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, certifies: 

Tam acquainted with Eugene E. Gaddis, formerly a cle yftiee of 
the Register of the Treasury. 

Gaddis was first in the Second Auditor's Office, and was subsequently de 
tailed to the Second Comptroller's Office, and while in the latter office he 
occupied a room with me and one otherclerk. While in this room he made 
himself very obnoxious by his boisterous and extremely vulgar talk and 
seriously delayed and hindered the work in the room. His blackguardism 
knew no bounds. He became so intolerable that I frequently left the room 
unable to work, and on several occasionsI was forced to appeal to the Dep 
uty Comptroller, Mr. Hartshorn, for his interference to put an end to his 
low, vulgar talk. 

Later on he succeeded in getting transferred to the Register's Bureau for 
the purpose of securing promotion. While there he succeeded insecuring a 
detail to the departmental examining board, and was then promoted over 
the heads of old and honorable soldiers, who had been in the Department for 
years, and were in every way his superior. This examination and promo- 
tion was had over the protest of Gen. Rosecrans, the Register, and created 
great dissatisfaction at the time among the employés of the Department 

I consider it a misfortune for any,respectable person to have to come in 
contact with this Eugene Gaddis officially, socially, or otherwise. | have 
often wondered how such an unscrupulous and contemptible fellow managed 
to not only be tolerated in the public service, but, worse than that, to be pro 
moted several times over the heads of decent, able men and women. 


Mr. Roosevelt still contended that the commission had the 
right to inquire into the cause of Gaddis’s removal, and to have 
him reinstated on the ground that he was removed for political 
reasons. Mr. Carlisle was unyielding, and firmly planted him- 
self on the law of the case. Gaddis, acting no doubt under the 
advice of the Commissioners, or Mr. Roosevelt, determined to 


: 4 ais He accord- 
ingly filed a bill in the supreme court of the District of Colum- 


bia to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to reinstate him. 
artisan, delivered the opinion of 
the court, and injected into it his opinion of the facts, which 
he evidently took from the statement of Gaddis. I will quote 
the opinion as an authority on the law of the case: 


THE OPINION OF JUDGE BRADLEY DISMISSING THE PETITION FOR A WRIT 
OF MANDAMUS OF EUGENE B. GADDIS. 


I would prepare a written opinion in this case if it were not for the ques- 
tion of economy of time and expenditure of labor in the careful preparation 
and decision of the questions that are involved in this application for man- 
damus. But inasmuch as I do not care to hear from the counsel for the re- 
spondent, it appears to be hardly necessary to go to that trouble, and I will 
determine the question now with such few remarks as may be necessary 

It goes without saying, I trust, that my sympathies naturally would be 
with a man who has been removed under the circumstances from a respon- 
sible position under the Government without any show of cause, if I under- 
stand the return that has been made here. He was rémoved, as it was 
stated, on the ground of economy and efficiency of the sfrvice. 

That — cover @ good deal. It might cover a mere fiction of the imagi- 
nation, cr it mightcover nothing. I have not any doubt, from the showing 
that is made here, that the relator was a man who, by his own merits, had 
ascended from the lowest grade within the civil service, the classified serv 
ice, to fill the position of a fourth-class clerk. I have not any doubt that his 
services have nof great use tothe Government; that by long years of 
experience he had become so efficient that he deserved retention. Nor have 
I any doubt that the Executive Department of the Government in Which he 
was rendering this service, having due regard for the efficiency of the servy- 
ice and ae influence, would naturally have retained him 
in the position which he filled. 

It appears to me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 

sition at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named Tillman—I 

orget his first name—in order that, by the creation of a vacancy, some one 
else might be appointed; that he was removed becauseof political opinions: 
that he was removed because he was not in sympathy with the politics of 
the present Administration; that he was removed because he wouid not say 
that he was, or that he would become a Democrat. Of all this I have not 
the slightest doubt, and yet the difficulty with his pupiention appears to be 
that I do not seeany position of the law under which the right of the Exec 
utive to exercise his will and pleasure in the removal of incumbents in the 
executive offices, has been curtailed by the civil-service law so as to make it 
apply to the particular reasons which were the ground of the removal of 
the relator. 

The right of the relator to the office which he filled necessarily, in my 
judgment, is absolutely dependent upon the tenure Of the office, If the ten- 
ure of his office was at the will and pleasure, or at the will and discretion of 
the executive officer under whom he held office, then at any time that ex- 
ecutive officer had the right to remove, with or without reasons, provided 
he does not violate the civil-service law, which is the only provision of Con 

S$ that curtails or abridges the right of removal. As the Supreme 

urt of the United States held, in Hx-parte Hennan, 13 Peters, the case to 

which | had occason to refer in the application of Pulaski for mandamus, 
Mr. Justice Thompson delivering the opinion: 

“All offices, the tenure of which is not fixed by the Constitution or limited 
by law, must be held either during good behavior or (whichis the samething 
in contemplation of law) during the life of the incumbent; or must be held 
at the will and discretion of some Department of the Government, and sub- 
ject to removal at pleasure.”’ 

In all these Departments power is | he to the Secretary to appoint all 
necessary clerks (1 Story, 48); and although no power to remove is expressly 
given, yet there can be no doubt that these clerks hold their offices at the 
will and discretion of the head of the Department. It would be a most ex- 
traordinary construction of the law that all these offices were to be held dur- 
ing life, which must inevitably follow unless the incumbent was removable 
at the discretion of the head of the Department; the President certainly has 
no power toremove. These clerks fali into that class of inferior officers, 
the appointment of whom the Constitution authorizes Congress to vest iu 
the heads of the Departments. 
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in that case (Pulaski) the court held— 

“ Beyond all controversy, it is within the power of Congress in providing 
offices within the Executive Departments, and in providing for the appoint- 
ment of persons to those offices, to fix and define the tenure of the office- 
holder, to make it for a term of years or otherwise, and to limitand abridge 
the power of the heads of the Departments as to removals, or to abrogate 
that power entirely. In this case the question is, has O 3 limited or 
abridged the power of removal that is conceded to be ves in the execu- 
tive officer uniess otherwise provided by law? 

Now, the question in that case is whether Congress has limited or abridged 
that power in the head of a Department which exists, asthe Supreme Court 
expressly says it existed, and as it has been gence understood through- 
out the country that it has existed since the time of Andrew Jackson—I be- 
lieve that was the first Administration in which removals for political rea- 
sons were first Indulged in. 

Now, the question necessarily is asto what extent has Congress abridged 
the right of the head of an Executive Department to remove employés of 
that Department by the civil-service law; for thatis the only act of Congress 
that curtails or abridges the generally conceded power of the executive 
head of a Department to make removals. 

This act of Cm of 1883, which I will term the civil-service law, pro- 
vides that the Civil Service Commission which is contemplated in that act, 
shall assist the President of the United States in promulgatingrulesfor the 
purpose of car into effect the visions of the law. Such rules were 
promulgated, and it is contended ent, and I believe from my ex- 
amination of them in the Puiaski case, that the only rule that would apply 
to the right of the relator in this case is General Rule No.1. The only sec- 
tions that are claimed to abridge this right of the head of a Department to 
make removals are subdivisions 5 and 6 of section 2 of the law. Subdivision 
5 is this: 

“That no person in the public service ts for that reason under any obliga- 
tion to contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, 
= that he shall not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to 

0 80.” 

“Sec. 6. That no person in said service shall use his official authority or 
infinence to coerce the political action of person or body.” 

This act is made a penal act as to some of its provisions but not as to this. 

General Rule No. 1 reads: 

“Any person in the executive civil service who shall use his official au- 
thority or infiuence for the me ee of with an election or con- 
— the result thereof; or who shall dismiss, or cause to be dismissed, 
or use influence of any kind to procure the dismissal of, at person from 

place in the said service, because such person has ref to be coerced 
in political action, or has refused to contribute money for political pur- 
poses, or has refused to render political service; and any officer, clerk, or 
otheremployé in thé executive civil service, who shall fully violate any 
of these rules, or any of the provisions of sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,’ approved Jan 16, 1893, shall be dismissed from office.”’ 

AsI understand subdiv. 6, of section 2, and this General Rule No. 1, 
their provisions do not at all relate to the tenure of office of the employé, 








but they relate to the duty of the officers in the Department with mce 
to the use or exercise of their influence for the of injuring any other 
employé6 in the 
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Although, apparently, it has become a difficult thing to get into the civil 
service, yet it is just as easy to get out as it was before the enactment of 
thelaw. To the extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the 
civil-service law, it is a t benefit to the civil service. To the extent, 
however, that Congress failed to provide for the tenure of office of ap- 
pointees under the civil-service law, it appears to me that the a of 
the act are clearly abortive. Whatever may be my opinion as to the com- 
—— the relator to fill the position that he occupied, or my opinion as 
to the ufficiency and inadequacy and impropriety and lack of public pol- 
icy of the reasons that were given for his removal, it is perfectly clear to me 
that this court is without authority to interfere in this case. Therefore, 
without reference to the insufliciency of the return and upon the statement 
of the case as contained in the petition, the motion to quash will be over- 
ruled and the petition dismissed. 

Judge Bradley did not look to the evidence of the unfitness of 
Gaddis for the position, or if he looked to it he preferred to be- 
lieve Gaddis’s statement against the testimony of a number of 
very reputable gentlemen. In addition to the statements before 
the Commissioners and before Judge Bradley, the Register of 
of the Treasury had the testimony of Mr. Ray, Mr. Beatty, and 
Judge W. A. Milliken, the former and the latter of whom I know 
to be men of high character and undoubted veracity. I quote 
their statements as a further evidence of the propriety of Gad- 
dis’s removal, though to my mind no other defense need be made 
than the fact that he is a Republican. 

Mr. J. E. R. Ray, chief of the loan division, certifies: 

The efficiency records of the loan division show that E. E. Gaddis stood 
lowest of any clerk of classes 2, 3, or 4, during the nine months of his serv- 
ice in that division in 1892. Gaddis appears by this record to have been a 
clerk of class 3. 


Mr. J. H. Beatty, chief, and H. C. Pearson, assistant chief of 


the receiptsand expenditures division, Register’s Office, certify: 

After a careful examination and analysis of the work done upon the Treas- 
ury Journal, oun in the receipts and expenditures division of your office, 
by Mr. ——— . Gaddis, we would say without reserve that he was a care- 
less, inferior, and incompetent clerk, a3 his work in this division will dem- 
onstrate upon investigation. 

There has never been a book kept in this office, as a public record, show- 
ing as many defects as the book kept by Mr. Gaddis, covering the entire 
time he served in this division. 

Judge W. A. Milliken certifies: 

In regard to the conversations al to have taken place by Gaddis be- 
tween Mr. Tillman and himself, that he was present in the Register’s Office 
on several occasions when the said Gaddis called to see Register Tillman, 
and that he heard the conversations between them on those occasions, and 
that no such language was used and no such conversation tock place as 
Gaddis states. In none of these conversations did Register ''illman make 
any propositions to Gaddis to renounce his Republicanism and become a 
Democrat, or make any tn nga to reinstate him as a clerk on any con- 
ditions. Gaddis’s whole was a begging appeal to the iter to get 
himself reinstated any way possible, urging his condition among 
other things, to arouse the sympathy of the Register. 

This testimony shows that Mr. Gaddis ought to have been re- 
moved for the good of the service. 

More of them ought to be removed. There were 108 persons 
in the classified service in the Register’s Office, and out of that 
number 103 were Republicans and there were 5 Democrats. 

A great howl was raised because two of these Republicans 
were dismissed. The Sixth Auditor’s Office is filled with Re- 

ublicans, and,in fact, the Departments everywhere are full of 

publicans, while Democrats are few and far between. Secre- 
tary Carlisle has incurred the especial enmity of the Civii Serv- 
ice Commission. They impudently ask the President to take 
the mziter of reductions and promotions out of the hands of his 
Secretaries and place it in their hands. Mr. Roosevelt, ina 
letter reviewing the Gaddis vase, says: 

In view of the attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury I recommend that 


the earnestly request the dent to amend 1 Rule I 
to bring it into accord with General Rule III, section 7, it provide for 
dismissal from office of any appointing or nominating officer who dis- 


the 
criminates in favor of or against any subordinate because of his political or 
In connection with what has been shown 


opinions or 
in this case Ay to the waporene a beep yenn  A in the ey 
Department, alleged offers of proo ‘or reasons, I fur- 
ther recommend that the President be asked to adoy t a rule authorizing 
the Commission to exercise supervision over promo’ and reductions, 
= = least to provide that no discrimination for political reasons enters 
em. 


Mr. Roosevelt has shown a meddlesome disposition and a par- 
tisan spirit. His tisan prejudices are so strong that he igs 
nores facts and follows his prejudices. This Commission is unfit 
and unworthy to supervise an honest civil service based on merit 
alone. It ought to be swept out of the path of truecivil serv- 
ice reform. I hope the members of this House will starve it 
out, and if a better law can not be devised, let us wipe out this 
law and leave the matter with the heads of the Departmerts, 
who are the constitutional of the interests commit- 
ted to their charge. We can better trust them to give us an 
honest and efficient public service than trust this pharisaical 
— commission which masquerades in a nonpartisan 
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everything is underthecivilservice. You have been telling the 
truth about it. I venture to say that most of you have said to 

our constituents at the same time that you oppose the law, and 
that vou would, if you could, wipe it out and give the offices to 
the Democrats. For that reason I have moved to strike out this 
provision of the bill, so that gemtlemen may show that they 
want to carry out the promises they have made to their constit- 
uents. 

If we are to have acivil-service law, nonpartisan in character 
and recognizing merit alone, let us repeal this law, wipe off the 
slate, and give all an evenchance. Let the era of a purified 
nonpartisan civil service be inaugurated and carried into effect 
by the nonpartisan and honest President of the United States 
who now oceupies the Presidential chair. I think he could be 
trusted to make a fair divide of the offices. [Laughter and ap- 

lause. 

Mr. JINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed, I will ask 
unanimous consent that my time may beextended to ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] asks that his time may be extended to ten minutes, the 
time to be charged to the side in opposition to the amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee[Mr. ENLOE], which is now before the committee, 
is to strike from the pending bill those paragraphs making ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion. Certainly this method of abrogating the civil-service rules 
of the Government is one that even those opposed to the civil 
service ought not to favor. 

The civil-service act is the law of the land to-day. lt affords 
the only machinery by which appointments to routine service 
in the Departments of the Government can be made. The _—- 
osition is not to repeal that law by a bill coming appropriately 
before the House for consideration, but to strike outfrom an ap- 
propriation bill the appropriation necessary to enforce thatlaw. 
Such a proposition should not receive the approval of anyone, 
whatever may be his views with reference to the civil service. 
Let the question, whenever it is tobe met at all, be met squarely 
by a proposition to repeal the civil-service laws; let it be debated 
thoroughly, and then let the House proceed to give its judgment 
respecting the same. But let not this committee for a moment 
entertain a proposition to strike ata law of the land by refusing 
to make the appropriation for the purpose of carrying it out. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the civil-service 
law itself, although that isnotnow before thiscommittee. Civil 
service has come to stay, whatever may be your views or mine 
respecting this matter. The civil-service laws of this country 
are upon the statute books, and they will remain there with such 
amendments as may strengthen them. Thatis the distinct judg- 
mentof the great majority of the people of thiscountry. What- 
ever lax administration there may have been—whatever criti- 
cism may be made of their operation,and there may be more or 
less criticism made with reference to the method of enforcing 
these laws—yet the principle that underlies them—the principle 
that appointments to routine positions shall be made for merit 
and not to reward partisans for political work—is upon the stat- 
ute book to remain, to be extended from time totime, and to-day 
has the support of the great majority of the people of this coun- 
try. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a single word with reference tothe crit- 
icism that has been made upon the extension of the civil-service 
rules to post-office clerks in 1889. 

I need not enter into a recapitulation of the facts. The re- 
port made by the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
upon a bill referred to that committee, briefly states all the facts, 
and without taking the time to read it I will insert that report 
in my remarks, as covering all the facts. It is as follows: 


The undersigned, members of the Committee on the Judiciary, object to 
the jage of House bill No. 4017, and state the following reasons therefor: 
the Presidential election held in 1888, and before the expiration of 
President Cleveland’s term, he issued an order placing the Railway Mail 
Service under the regulations of the civil service, the rule to take effect on 
the 15th day of March, 1889. About the lith of March, 1889, the Civil Service 
Commission, which is charged with the duty of classifying, having advised 
President Harrison that it was im ible to complete the classification by 
the 15th, and recommended an ion of time, President Harrison ac- 
cordingly issued an order extending th time to the Ist day of May, 1889, at 
which time the rule wert into full force. 

This bil) and report recommending its passage are based upon the assump- 
tion that the order of President Harrison, tssued for the extension of the 
time, as above stated, ‘‘was to enable the new Administration to make 

and appointments for political reasons alone.”’ 

That this is an erroneous assumption is clearly evidenced by the order of 
the President and by the statement of the Civil Service Commission made 
in an official letter es hho Ratiway 8, Bae ate is as follows: 

‘“The classification 0} was originally ordered by 
President Cleveland to take effect on March 15, 1889. It was absolutely im- 
ae ec Civii Serrice hye yee to : ete —_ eer by 

, and in consequence the classification was ‘erred unt a 
1699, at which date it actually took effect.” i. 
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That there were dismissals between the 15th day of March and the Ist day 
of May, 1889, we do not dispute, but this was before the order took effect and 
while the old system was in force, and it will be remembered that during 
the Democratic Administration of 188-89 nearly 90 per cent of the Repub 
lican railway mail clerks were turned out and supplanted by Democrats 

The Democratic party should not complain because removals were made 
in 1889. It was precisely what was done in 1893 under the first six months of 
Mr. Cleveland's Administration. Again we quote from the letter of the 
Civil Service Commission of February 8 

_ ‘In 1893 the Democratic postmasters at Plattsburg, N. Y.; at Topeka and 
Kansas City, Kans.; at Galesburg, Bloomington, and Quincy, DL; at Athens, 
Ga., and m1 several other places took advantage of the necessary delay in 
the classification of the free-delivery post-offices to make sweeping remoyals 
among the Republican clerks and carriers in their offices and to replace 
them by Democrats, just before the classification went into effect. The 
cases are precise!) parallel, and it is rank dishonesty to try to « ne and 
not cure the other. 

If the majority here is seeking to do justice to any class of Gove: nt 
employés who have been dismissed from the service, then they should amend 
the btil and include this latter class (the carriers), and restore them t ) 


service. Itis not likely that the really meritorious clerks who were 
missed as long ago as 1889 are now out of employment, and why should we 
weaken a system whichis sanctioned by the better judgment of all class: 
for the few who have been idly waiting five years for reappointment Will 
the public interest be subserved by this effort of the Democratic party to1 


turn to the obsolete and disreputable spoils system? 

The way to uphold that law is to sustain it now. It should be strength 
ened and extended in its sco and effect rather than modified. [t is our 
conviction that the proposition to take this backward step in civil-service 
reform is unwise, and should the bill be passed without including the e 
riers and others dismissed under the present Administration it will be an 
extreme partisan measure which will meet with condemnation, and its 
effect will be most demoralizing and vicious 
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Now, a few words with reference to the amendment which the 
gentleman from Missouri {Mr. De ARMOND] has given notice 
he intends to present, and against which I have already made a 
point of order. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri covers three 
points of legislation: First, that there shall be removed from 
the service now covered by the civil-service rules whatever 
clerks there may be in office from any State in excess of the 
number that would be apportioned proportionally to each State. 
That is achange of existing law, and is contrary to the princi- 
ples on which the civil-service legislation is framed, and does 
not reduce expenditures. That of itself makes this amendment 
out of order. 

The second provision of the amendment is that all appoint- 
ments under civil-service rules shall only be for a period of six 
years. This does not reduce expenditures and is a change of 
existing law. 

The third provision is that appointments shall be made by 
authority of the States, under some provision to be enacted by 
the Legislatures of the several States. That is a change of ex- 
isting law, and even if it should be argued that it might reduce 
expenditures by striking out the Civil Service Commission, 
then that can apply only to that one of the three propositions 
which are covered by the amendment. All of the amendments 
are also not germane to the paragraph of the bill under con- 
sideration, which refers to the sciaries of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or even to the pending bill. 

Therefore, the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Ds ARMOND| is not germane, and as to two of its 
provisions is not only contrary to existing law, and a change of 
existing law, but does not reduce appropriations. The third 
proposition is a change of existing law, but it might possibly be 
argued that it would reduce appropriations, as covering the ex- 
penditures of the Civil Service Commission. 

But if there is one provision of the gentleman's amendment 
which is contrary to the rule of the House, then that vitiates 
the whole amendment and makes it contrary to the rules of the 
House. 

Furthermore, I may say, in regard to the merits of the propo- 
sition that a more unadvisable plan for appointments to the civil 
service of this country could not be suggested than that pro- 

d by the gentleman from Missouri {|Mr. Dz ARMOND)], limit- 
ing the term of service to six years, providing that there shall 
be removed from office any excess that any State may now have 
in the existing civil curelon and thirdly, and most vicious of 
all, a provision that employés of the General Government shall 
be appointed by State authority, or recommended in some man- 
ner according to legislation of the several States. A more vic- 
ious proposition respecting the conduct of the business of the 
National Government could not be suggested. 

I desire to say a single word with reference to that provision 
in this bill against which a point of order has been made by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON]. I have no 
doubt that the point of order against that provision as itstands, 
if pressed, is good; but I desire simply to make this suggestion 
in the publie interest. The striking out of that amendment 
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would not in any manner strike out the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It would not change the methods under which appoint- 
ments are already made. It would simply impair the efficiency 
with which the business of the Government can be carried on. 

Under existing law details are made from the several Depart- 
ments to the service of the Civil Service Commission—outside 
of those, however, that have been provided the Commission b 
law. The law provides for these details on request of the Civil 
Service Commission. There are now thirty-six clerks detailed 
from the several Departments in Washington for service with 
the Civil Service Commission. It is alleged that in the detail 
of these clerks the several Departments select to a considerable 
extent those least efficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like three minutes more, to com- 
plete my statement. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Further, these clerks thus detailed to the 
Civil Service Commission dislike to remain in the service of the 
commission because they are out of the ordinary course of pro- 
motion in their several Departments. The result is that there 
is a constant struggle among these clerks to get back to the De- 
partments with which they are connected. Not only that, but 
they are not under the control of the Civil Service Commission, 
and therefore it is impossible, under sucha state of facts, to have 
the clerical efficiency in the service such as we should have if 
these clerks were under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Now, the amendment against which the point of order 
has been made oe provides that these detailed clerks just 
as they stand, or will stand on the first day of July, shall be con- 
sidered as assigned to the Civil Service Commission, and under 
their control, for the purpose of securing the highest efficiency. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. May I ask the gentleman 
from Maine a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. If the clerks detailed are 
the poorest clerks would it not be bestto getridof them? Why 
does the gentleman wish to perpetuate them in the service of 
the Commission? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whatever may be the fact, of course im- 
provement would be gradually made in filling vacancies caused 

y changes, deaths, and resignations. But the same clerks will 
have a higher degree of efficiency when under the control of the 
Civil Service Commission than when not under their control. 
Now, as a simple matter of business conduct of the Government, 
there ought not to be any question about the propriety of the 
legislation that is proposed here with reference to this force of 
the Civil Service Commission. It does not affect the question 
of the merits of civil service at all. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion is going on with its work. It is simply a question of secur- 
ang te highest we: . : 

ow, the gentleman from New Hampshire must well know 
that clerks that are under the control of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, subject to them, and having Lp meng for pro- 
motion there, whenever changes occur, will have an increased 
efficiency and do more efficient work. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. If it was simply a matter of administration 
there is no business man who would not act in the manner 
suggested in this amendment. But it is subject to a point 
of order, because it is a change in that respect of existing leg- 
slation. But, in view of the fact that it will undoubtedly in- 
crease the efficiency, I was in hopes that the point of order 
would not be made. [fit is, of course that will end the matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to send to 
the Clerk’s desk and have read a copy of the bill which I now 
hold in my hand. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 232) to limit the terms of office of employés governed by the 
civil-service rules. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any person who has held, now holds, or 
hereafter may hold any position in the United States, under or by virtue of 


any appointment made or now subject to an examination of such appointee 
under the rules or tions established by the President of the United 
States and the Civil Commission of the United States, or either of 


them, or by any other public officer of the United State 
law of the United States the civil service of the United States 
for a period of four years, such person's tenure of office shall be deemed to 
have terminated at the expiration of such four years from the date of such 
appointment heretofore or hereafter made: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed so as to prevent the removal of any such 
intee at any time: Provided further, That in calculating the time 
which any such employé has held or shali hold such term of naar yeene, oS 
promotions or changes of tion or employment shall be included: 
vided further, Thatany such appointee who has not aeeny bert for a period 
of four years may, on the com eligible to rea; 
tment under the civil rules to the same or any other such ° 
but such reappointment shall not entitie such person to hold 1 
four years more, subject to removal at any time: Provided ’ 
any hereafter so appointed may, at the expiration of such four 
years, be eligible to reappointment under the civil-service rules for 
& period of four years, subject to removal at any time: Provided further, 


8, pursuant to any 
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That no such person shall be eligible to hold any such position for more 
than eight years: And provided further, That any person now holding any 
such position who has held the same already fora period of eight years or 
more shall not be eligible to longer hold after January 1, 1895: And provided 
JSurther, That this act, so far as relates to tenure of office, shall go into effect 
on January 1, 1895 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. That is a copy of a bill I intro- 
duced in the Fifty-second Congress and reintroduced in the pres- 
ent Congress early last September, and it is now before the ap- 
propriate committee for consideration. I presume that under 
the rules of the House governing general appropriation bills 
this bill would hardly be proper as an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill we are now considering. If that be true,I may say 
in passing that I va this bill will be brought in the legitimate 
channel before the House for consideration by areport from the 
proper committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not what good could possibly come from 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], 
for in point of fact his amendment leaves the civil-service law in 
operation as the law of the land. I do not see what good can 
come of a proposition to simply starve out the Commission with- 
out repealing the law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
of the whole thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I may not understand it fully, but 
I will examine itand vote accordingly. I confess that many fea- 
tures of the civil-service law, as it isat present administered, are 
not at all satisfactory. I do not believe in this system of law 
which enables some person, merely because he may be able to 
pass an examination in many questions not directed to the du- 
ties he asks to be permitted to perform, to hold on and on for 

ears tocome. For this reason I hope my bill will be enacted 
into law. Its enactment would cause vacancies in several thou- 
sand positions within a reasonable time, and allow them to be 
filled by young men and women who are seeking, and have a 
right to seek, places in the public service. The people voted in 
1892 for a change, and I am in favor of making the change by 

utting in new blood and dismissing those who have held on 
or sO many years. 

I think a very proper provision is that which is found in many 
of our State constitutions, that a county officer, an auditor, a 
sheriff, a treasurer, any of those officials, shall hold office for but 
a limited period, and where the term is thus limited to four or 
eight years, there is an extra provision by which such officials 
are prevented from being again elected to the same office until 
an intervening term has been filled by someone else. This is 
true in Indiana, and ought to be in the United States service. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

fr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if there are not too 
many names on your list, I will ask for an extension for three 
minutes; if there are, I will not ask for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, there are fifteen or twenty names 
on the list. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
sion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman,I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak not exceeding fifteen minutes. 

Mr. COOMBS. On which side? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Against you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. If the gentleman speaks in the time of the 
other side, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of tha 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty which I 
have labored under in discussing the question of civil-service 
reform, as administered by the Civil Service Commission, has 
been that the advocates of that peculiar and, as I think, remark- 
ably un-American proposition and administration, have always 
been free to attack the opponents of the measure with epithets, 
vituperation, and misrepresentation. In what I have just said 
I do not include any member of this House, for I have heard 
these questions discussed here fairly and in a statesmanlike 
manner; but, outside of Congress, there has always come the 
charge that whoever criticises this system—this Civil Service 
Commission—is a ‘‘ spoilsman ” hungering for the loaves and 
fishes. So, when a fair statement of the objections to this sys- 
tem is made no good faith is assigned by these Pharisees to him 
who makes it, and yet, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished advo- 
cates of civil-service reform, as administered here in the United 
States, have exhibited to the country more rapacity, more hun- 
ger, more thirst for the spoils of office than any other set of men 
within my knowledge. : 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think it is in the nature of an effort to breed a new party of 
political M veer 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well,I have observed that these gentle- 
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men develop a remarkable degree of adaptability to any party. 
Laughter.} Not very long ago one of the high priests, abso- 
tele one of the high priests of civil-service reform in this 
country, proclaimed publicly that if it were true that a candi- 
date for a foreign missiun had subscribed a large sum of money 
to the Presidential campaign of the successful party, with a sort 
of unwritten, tacit understanding that he was to be rewarded by 
a public office, the right thing to do, unless the stipulated re- 
ward was to be given, was to refund the money to the individ- 
ual who had subscribed it, and for that purpose the most cor- 
rupt demonstration of political wrong and iniquity that this 
country ever witnessed was exhibited in an effort to secure a 
subscription to the amount of $50,000 to wash out the stain. 

We had a distinguished gentleman, an example of the very 
highest development of civil-service culture, who came to the 
city of Washington as an Assistant Secretary of State, and I 
venture to say that in all the history of this Republic there has 
never been such an illustration of rapacity for the ‘ spoils” of 
office as was exhibited by that gentleman in filling the consulate 
and diplomatic places under this Government. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, my conclusion has been that ‘‘civil-service reform” has 
covered a gre.it many sins. B 

Now, what I want to say on this subject is, first, that I repel 
with indignation the suggestion that [{ stand upon any lower 
plane in the matter of the administration of the public offices of 
this country than do any of the advocates on this floor or any- 
where else of this civil-service system. -I believe that no man 
ought to be appointed to a clerical or other office in any of the 
great Departments of this Government who has not been ex- 
amined under a competent system of examination and found to 
be absolutely qualified for the place. Nor should removals be 
made for politteal opinion. I would not lower the standard; I 
would raise it. I skall try to show that the present standard in 
this country is a failure, so far as successful administration goes, 
and [ have here anofiicial declaration to thateffect which I think 
will be accepted, on the other side of the House at least, as com- 
petent authority. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
side. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would have an examination. I would 
have the appointment to office made solely for fitness; but I 
would get rid of a bureau, a system which undertakes to dom- 
inate the politics of this country and to establish a line of con- 
ditions-precedent to appointment that in my judgment are un- 
American, undemocratic, and improper. This civil-service 
scheme has been running in thiscountry for aconsiderable time, 
and I stated long ago from this very desk that it was simply a 
system designed to arm the party in control of the Government 
with the power to turn men out of office at its will, and that the 
system was an absolute failure upon the very lines on which its 
friends claim for it the highest degree of merit. 

Whatistheclaimy It has been saidin this country—and sub- 
stantially all the material support of this system has come from 
this argument—that a man could not be turned out of office be- 
cause of his politicalopinions. It has been claimed (and we have 
heard the claim here) that no man ought to be turned out of 
any of these places because he is a Republican or because he is 
a Democrat. And the advocates of civil-service reform as ad- 
ministered in this country have been going along blindly in 
stupid, intolerable ignorance of the fact that they had a law 
with no provision in it that prowess toaccomplish the purpose 
which hay say has been achieved by the law. 

I hold in my hand the decision of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia which I will incorporate, if there be no ob- 
jection, in my remarks, a decision in which the learned justice 
of that court has held the very thing which we have charged on 
this floor year after year and for which we have been branded 
as ‘‘spoilsmen;” and that is that the officers of this Government, 
under this law, have the right to turn out of office any man, 
without regard to any consideration except the will of the ap- 
ae and removing power; and that there is no power to 

elp it. Isaid that myself; and for that, comment was put in 
motion all over this country that I was a ‘‘ spoilsman”’ and that 
I wanted to plunder the Treasury in the interest of corrupting 
the politics of the country. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentléman state who rendered the de- 
cision to which he has just referred? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will in a moment. And when the 
proper time came, ayoung man from Ohio, confessedly fully com- 
petent, having committed no breach of the law; having committed 
no violation of the rules, was discharged from office; and when 
he demanded to know why, he was told in substance it was be- 
cause he was a Republican. And the court decided that that 
was a ground upon which the appointing power might make 
the removal, and that the courts of the country could not in- 
quire into that matter. And the judge who so decided was a 
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Republican judge, and as I understand, thoroughly imbued with 
the doctrine of modern ‘‘civil-service reform’—Judge Bradley 
of the district court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia. And thatis the law. He was right, and I indorse his 
opinion and am glad it has been made. 

Mr. ENLOE. [would like to state, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, that the introductory remarks of Judge Bradley, in deliv- 
ering thatopinin, indicate very clearly the fact that he was will- 
ing to infer a great deal in order to make it appear that the 
cause for this removal was a political one. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think nobody has doubted that that 
was the cause. The young man ha; laid his case before me: I 
have in my possession the papers—all of them; and po other 
cause was ever assigned; no other reason was ever given. And 
I have not any doubt that theSecretary of the Treasury, ov who- 
ever removed him, did exactly what he lawfully mightdo. And 
[ have implicit confidence in the judgment, discretion, and wis- 
dom of the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not believe thathe 
violated any law, or that he violated any duty which he owed to 
the country. And I stand here now to charge that this law is 
no shield to any man who is assailed because he is not wanted in 
one of the public offices of the country. 

Mr. ENLOE. There is no doubt that that is true; yet at the 
same time there might have been some other reasons for the 
removal of this man. At any rate, there is nothing under the 
law to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury or any other ex- 
ecutive officer from removing anyone who is in the Department 
under him. Every Republican might be removed on the ground 
that he was a Republican. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And when you have reached that con- 
clusion the whole marrow, the whole life, the whole soul and 
value of this law has been taken out of it. 

Here is the report of the case which I clip from the Vhila- 
delphia Press, with certain pertinent comments: 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW IS NO SAFEGUARD—JUDGE BRADLEY SHOWS THE POWER 
OF EXECUTIVE DISCRETION—MERIT NO AID TO GADDIS—HIS DISCHARGE BE 
LIEVED BY THE EVIDENCE TO HAVE BEEN UNJUSTIFIED BY HIS RECORD, BUT 
TECHNICALITY UPHOLDS [T. 


Special Dispatch to the Press 
(Sr P J 
WASHINGTON, May 1. 


A Democratic successor has been appointed to Eugene E. Gaddis, the Treas- 
ury clerk who sued for a writ of mandamus against Secretary Carlisle to be 
reinstated in his position, which is under the civil service law. Mr. Gaddis, 
as has been noted in these dispatches, received the sympathy of Judge Brad- 
ley, of the District court, in his case, but the opinion of the judge was 
against him. A noticeof appeal to thecourt of appeals has been given, and 
the case will be carried there for final judgment. 

The opinion of Judge Bradley maxes a very interesting document, and his 
decision against Mr. Gaddis is based on the fact that he can not find wherein 
Secretary Carlisle violated the civil service law. In his opinion Judge 
Bradley says: 

“Tt goes without saying that my sympathy naturally would be with a man 
who has been removed under the circumstances from aresponsibie position 
under the Government without any show of cause, if I understand the return 
that has beenmadehere. He was removed, asit was staied,on the cround of 
economy and efficiency of the service. That might covera good deal. It 
might cover a mere fiction of the imagination or it might cover nothing. I 
have not any doubt from the showing that is made here that the relator was 
a man who by his own merits had ascended from the lowest grade within 
the civil service to fill the position of a fourth-class clerk. I have not any 
doybt that his services have been of great use to the Government, that by 
long years of experience he had become so efficient that he deserved reten- 
tion, nor have I any doubt that the Executive Department of the Govern 
ment in which he was rendering this service, having due regard for the effi- 
ciency of the service and disregarding political influences, would naturally 
have retained him in the position which he filled. 

“‘Itappearsto me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 
position at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named ‘Tillman, in 
order that by the creation of a vacancy some one else might be appointed; 
that he was removed because of political opinions; that he was removed be 
cause he was not in sympathy with the politics of the present Administra- 
tion; that he was removed because he would not say that he was or would 
become a Democrat. Of all this I have not the slightest doubt, and yet the 
difficulty with his application appears to be that I do not see any position of 
the law under which the right of the Executive to exercise his will and 
pleasure in the removal of incumbents of the executfVe offices has been cur- 
tailed by the civil service law, so as to make it apply to the particular rea 
sons which were the ground of the removal of the relator. Tie right of the 
relator to the office which he filled necessarily, in my judgment, is abso 
lutely dependent upon the tenure of the office. If the tenure of his office 
was atthe will and pleasure or at the will and discretion of the executive 
officer under whom he had office, then at any time that executive officer had 
the right to remove, with or without reason, provided he does not violate 
the civil service law, which is the only provision of Congress that curtails 
or abridges the right of removal.”’ 

Judge Bradley, after making out a clear case for Mr. Gaddis from a moral 
standpoint, and from a standpoint which would indicate the spirit of the 
civil-service law, goes on to cite Supreme Court decisions to the effect that 
all officers whose tenure is not fixed by the Constitution or limited by law 
must be held either during good behavior or during life, or at the will and 
discretion of some Department of the Government and subject to removal at 
pleasure. 


SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 


In closing the opinion the judge gives some very pointed expressions with 
regard to the construction of the civil-service law. He said: 
** Whatever may have been the intention of Congress in the enactinent of 


the law, the courts must take it as it is found and construe it according to 
the language that is used, and when Congress in express terms limits the 
wer of the Executive Department as to removals solely to the extent of 
dicating that no man must be removed because he refused to contribute 
to a political fund or because he refuses to render any political service, it 
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must be deemed that Congress intended that that limitation should be exclu- The secretary of the Republican League of Maryland has secured nearly 
expression ‘ormation 


sive of other, and that the general rule that the 
is the exclusion of the other must be applied. 

“Tf Congress had intended that no man should be removed from office be- 
cause of his political opinions it was the simplest and easiest thing in the 
world to say so. Lf Congress intended to be understood as meaning that no 
man should be removed from office because he refused to be coerced in his 
political opinions it was the simplest, easiest, and plainest thing to say soin 
express language. But when Congress limits the power solely in the two 
instances of refusal to contribute to a political fund and of refusal to render 
political service, thea it appears to my mind to be clear that the expression 
of these two limitations is the exclusion of any other. 

“Although apparently it has become a dificult thing to get into the civil 
service, yet it is just as easy to get out as before the enactment of laws. To 
the extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the civil-service law 
it is a great benefit to the civil service. To the extent, however, that Con- 
gress failed to provide for the tenure of office of appointees under the civil- 
th law, it appears to me that the purposes of the act are clearly abor- 
tive."’ 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why should nota law be passed 
depriving any of these heads of Departments of the power of re- 
moving fora merely political cause any person who is serving 
under civil-service regulations? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman isalawyer ; and he ought 
to know and does know that such a law would be unconstitu- 
tional under the provisions of the Constitution relating to the 
appointing power. You can not restrict the appointing power 
by any such scheme as that. 

Mr. ENLOE. I believe [ would rather risk intrusting any 
good Democrat or Republican with the administration of these 
matters than risk the action of this Commission. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would by all manner of means, for 
there is no man on earth so much interested in having a wise 
corps of assistants as the head of one of these great Departments. 
I would trust the Secretary of the Treasury to-day, or the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or the Secre of War, and possibly all 
the other Secretaries, long before I would trust a bureau that 
is attempting to build itself up by an aggressive policy against 
all the institutions of the country. 

Mr. ENLOK rose. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My time is almost out,and my friend 
must excuse me. 

Mr. ENLOE. Just one suggestion on that point. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. You will have time to make your own 
speech 

Mr. ENLOE. I have made mine. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. And you have made a good one, no doubt. 

Mr. ENLOE. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We are glad to see these two gentleman 
pulling together. [La hter.| 

Mr. ENLOE. I wanted merely tosuggest that this Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, not satisfied with the power which it now pos- 
sesses, has —_— tothe President to extend its authority so that 
it can supervise the matter of removals as well as appointments. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, the only rift in the 
dark cloud surrounding our country to-day under a Democratic 
Administration, the only daylight, the only breath of fresh air 
in this charnel house, is the conviction that Grover Cleveland 
will not do it [laughter]; and we must be satisfied with that. It 
is enough for me to know. 

Now, the Commission has been a failure in the direction of 
testing the fitness of the men it has passed for appointment; and 
that is necessarily true. I hold in my hand a statement in re- 

ard to the appointees under the Civil Service Commission 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and with the consent 
of the committee I will embody the entire article thus copied 
from a representative paper of the colored people in this town, 
in my remarks. 

I want, however, in connection with the present branch of the 
subject, to call attention to the fact that the chief of that Bu- 
reau, on the 12th day of September last, wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, if I have not been deceived by the 
article put into my hands, in which he recites the troubles of 
that Bureau growing out of the failure and inefficiency of the 
administration of the Bureau in this lar. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if the article he speaks of is from the New York Times? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No,sir; itis not. Referring to thismat- 
ef appointments in that Bureau, the article I refer to is as 

ollows: 


The wholesale Cismissals that have occurred am the colored female em- 


ployés at the Bureau of Engraving and Prin of the Treasury De 
ment is receiving the of a large number of the of the 
* assistants, 
were 


The girls principally were what is known as 
as to their education and fitness for the work, 


of one thing 





9 were regularly appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 
above the general avera, 


. is 


and were removed. it is said, on the ground of color only. The Civil Service 

Commission is jaeemng ‘ake Oho miateee. Sas its progress in this direction 
casury officials refuse toassignany specie reason for the whelesaie dis, 

ae refuse to any specific reason for the dis- 

— sixty-nine colored eee eee = 
— SS appointees for such 

Bureau of Ergraving Printing. It is a clear case of discrimination in 


Government employment on account of color. 





all the inf on the subject pro and con, includ the follo 
letter from the Chief of the Bureau to the Secretary of the a whic 
was never intended should reach the public, and which fully shows the spirit 
and animus which operates the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, sup- 
to be under civil-service regulation. He pro to publish all the 
nformation he has as a campaign document and will offer it to Republican 
Congressional committee for circulation throughout the country this fall. 
Just how this documentary information was procured he does not propose 
to state, but when published will prove very interesting to those whose offi- 
cial acts are almost wholly gauged by color prejudice, and the methods pur- 
sued to get rid of colored governmental employés who chanced to be placed 
in office through civil service. The letter referred to reads: 


‘* BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
_ _“DREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘Washington, D. C., September 12, 1893. 
“The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 


‘Referring to my interview with you yestercay. during which I called 
your attention to taking some ste to remove, temporarily at least, the 
printers’ assistants from the classified service, I beg to say in addition to 
what I said to you personally that there have been certified to me since July 
1 by the Civil Service Commission for a as printers’ assistants 
the names of 87 ee: of this number 50 were colored and 37 white. I have 
been forced by the exigencies of the service to recommend the appointment 
of 65 of those certified, of which 36 are colored and 29 are white. AsI have 
heretofore reported to you, the persons selected are not to my mind up to 
the proper standard of efficiency, but the conditions of our service have been 
such as tocompel their appoinment.. Lam convinced that if the printers’ 
assistants are removed from the classified service I can secure a better class 
of women than are now willing to enter into competition with the large 
number of colored women who are seeking employment through the civil- 
service examination. 

“If this class of employés can not be permanently removedI think a tem- 
porary suspension of the rules requiring better appointment by competitive 
examination by the Civil Service Commission would be of great benefit to 
the service. At this time the Bureau is under great pressure for work, as 
you know, occasioned by the financial panic, and the inability to get the 
ed help by way of printers’ assistants has been a serious drawback. 

need now twenty-four assistants, and have made requisition on the Com- 
mission for this number. ‘To fill this requisition there have been furnished 
me the list of twenty-four eligibles, of which sixteen are colored and eight 
white. I have personally interviewed every one of the twenty-four certified, 
and in my judgment there are not moro than two or bree, either colored or 
white, who are suitable for the work. 

“Very respectfully, 
“CLAUDE M. JOHNSON, 
* Ohief of Bureau.” 


It took about six months for Mr. Johnson to secure the permanent dis- 
missal of the colored printers’ assistants he refers to without dismissing 
the white girls appointed 2sout the same time as theformer. If he had dis- 
missed them on the basis cf his letter there would not have been such a tre- 
mendous howl, but to get rid of all the colored assistants while retaining 
many of the white ones whom he stated are not fitted for the work, is more 
taan the colored people of Washington intend to let pass by without a for- 
midable protest. The following are the names of the colored girls dropped 
frora the roils as printers’ assistants, and who hold commissions from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, all of whom made an average of 
90per cent in their examinations, and who were educated in the schools of 
Washington, New York, and elsewhere: 

Misses Grace L. Addison, Nannie E. Bagot, Georgie E. Beane, Bertha Beck- 
ett, Carrie Bell, Katie J. Bell, Geneva Belts, Emma A. Bowels, Emma A. 
Brown, Mary E. G. Brown, Nannie Brown, Ida Brown, Maria Bryant, Julia 
C. Butier, Martha Burke, Maria Chase, Nannie L. Dade, Fannie Dorsey, 
Lizzie Dorsey, Janie T. Freeman, Kate C. Gibson, Emma E. Green, Euretta 
Harris, Mary E. Harris, Bertha Harrison, Mamie I. Hill, Mary BE. Hite, Mary 
G. Honesty, Mary KE. Hurley, Ida L. Johnson, Lillie B. Johnson, Hannah 
Johnson, Catherine BE. Jones, Lila Jones, Hattie D. Lacy, Ada R. Lucas, 
Martha Manning, Anna A. J. Matthews, Minnie E. Matthews, Minnie C. Mc- 
Kinney, Sarah EF. Minor, Mande Morse, Alice Naylor, Alberta Nugent, 
Blanche Nugent, Mamie Peebles, Sadie J. Primus, Ella Robinson, Eva Ross, 
Lucy A. Roy, Mary E. Sayles, Emma Scott, Annie R. Sewell, Rebecca M. 
Sheridan, Lucinda G. Shorter, Louisa O. Simmons, Josephine Simms, Isa- 
bella Sidney, Rachel Skinner, Lizzie B. Smith, Julia E. Tibbs, Emma E. 
Tolliver, Blanche Turner, Katie Underhill, Mary Washington, Martha B. 
weet Marie Wells, Catherine E. West, Clara West, and Mary M. 
Wrigh 


It said that since these dismissals whenever the Civil Service Commis- 
sion certifies to an eligible for appointment in the Bureau the chief always 
first ascertains whether or not the applicant has been educated in the col- 
ored schools of Washington, and if such is found to be the case, another list 
of eligibles fs calied for. Mr. Johnson, who is the secretary of the Maryland 
Republican League and who was in Washington hunting up more informa- 
tion on the subject, said he was willing to make an avit as to the cor- 
rectness of the above statements, but refused to say who gave him 2 copy of 
the official communication. 

I favor a better civil service system than this, and I deny that 
the friends of this system shall charge me with opposition to 
good government. 

Mr. DEFOREST. Mr. Chairman, I can hardly believe that the 
amendment now pen is seriously proposed or seriously ad vo- 
cated. If, in the first place, as has been suggested, the oo as- 
signed for the offering of the amendment was a laudable one, 
the amendment itself is not in the slightest degree calculated 
to effectuate that purpose. As has been already suggested, it 
merely strikes out the appropriation for the support of the Civil 
Service Commission and goes nofurther. Itdoesnot repeal the 
civil-service law now in force, but leaves it in fulloperation and 
effect, the law providing that positions in the public service in 
the various De nts that have been placed under the classi- 
fied service shall be filled only in a certain way, and that way 
can only be complied with through the operation of the Com- 
mission itself. 

The result, therefore,of the adoption of the amendment would 
be that any change in office could not be made, because the ma- 
chinery which would provide for such a change would have 


ceased to operate. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does not the gentleman recognize the | how many Democratsin Connecticut are holding positions ia 





ision of Ju Bradley—— the Railway Mail Service? 
“a OR ATRSTAN, Does the gentleman from Connecticut} Mr. DEFOREST. [cn not answer that question. 

ield? Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Does the gentleman 

Mr. DE FOREST. I can not yield. know of any? 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that there has been and is a feel- Mr. DE FOREST. In regard to that matter I desire to ask 
ing of restlessness, not altogether inexcusable either, on the | the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOon] where he got his 
part of the people of this country, and particularly among those | information, upon which he stated to this House thatatthe end 
of my own political faith, because of the delays which have | of President Cleveland's Administration the offices were about 
seemed to attend civil-service reform, as well as because of the | equally divided between the two parties. 
seoming injustice which in.some instances has appeared toac-} Mr. LIVINGSTON. The question I proposed to the gentle- 
company it. man from Connecticut was this 

I know there is a feeling, and I repeat thatitis not altogether Mr. ENLOE. Ishould like toanswer the question which the 


inexcusable either, that the party which monopolized the pat- | gentleman has asked me. 

ronage of the country for so many years hasin some instances Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to ask the gentleman if he wants 
erhaps obtained a sort of extension of that monopoly through | to make an apology for the action of Mr. Harrison in turning 
e operation of the civil-service law. These feelings, I say, | out 464 Railway Mail Service clerks by suspending the civil-ser- 

are not inexcusable, and I admit, sir, that to somo extent || vice rules? 

share them. But ! beg leave to suggest to gentlemen who feel Mr. CARUTH. Two thousand of them. 

and talk in this way that there are other methods of remedy- Mr. ENLOE. Twenty-two hundred. - 


ing these de‘ects besides pulling down the whole structure. | Mr..DE FOREST. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Mr. ENLOE. I would like the gentleman from Connecticut | ENLOK] teil me where he gets his information on that point? 


to suggest suck a method. | Mr. ENLOE. I get my information from reliable sources, 
Mr. DE FOREST. I would state that if desirable, in the opin- | from the Democratic association of discharged railway postal 

ion of this Congress, laws can be enacted to so amend the pres- | clerks, who had a tab on this whole business, and know exactly 

ent law that the entire civil service, including those —— al- | how it turned out. 

ready in office, would be placed upon an entirely and perfectly Mr. DE FOREST. That is just what I supposed to be the 

fair nonpartisan basis. ' source of the statistics which the gentleman is relying upon. 
Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow meto ask hima; Mr. ENLOE,. Does the gentleman deny the truth of it: 

question? | Mr. DE FOREST. Ido. There may be some truth in it, but 
Mr. DE FOREST. I beg leave to suggest to the gentleman | the statement in its entirety L believe is incorrect. 

that bills of that kind are already pending before this House, Mr.ENLOE. Where does the gentleman get his information? 

and are already before the committee of which I have the honor Mr. DE FOREST. I get it from the official source. 

to be the chairman, and under consideration by that committee; Mr. ENLOE. What official source? 

and can there be decently and deliberately considered and dis- Mr. DE FOREST. From statements made tothe committee 


posed of; but this is no time or place for such consideration. by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a Mr. ENLOE. By the Civil Service Commission? 
question? Mr. DE FOREST. Yes. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Ican net yield, for [ have only five min- Mr. ENLOE. Well, sir, I want to say I will take the word of 
utes. the other association against the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. ENLOE. The question which I wish to ask the gentle- Mr. DE FOREST. I believe my information is more reliable 
mon is, whether the committee on civil-service reform, of which | than the information which the gentleman relies on. 
he is chairman, has reported any bill of that kind to this House? Mr. BOATNER. What is the information which the Com- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. | missioners give about that? 
Mr. DE FOREST. If my time is extended, I shall be happy Mr. DE FOREST. It is that at the conclusion of President 
to answer the gentleman. Cleveland’s Administration, of the five thousand positions un- 


Mr. ENLOE. I will ask thatthe gentleman have an extension | der the Railway Mail Service, more thanfour thousand had been 
of time, in order to answer thatquestion. I thinkit ought to be | changed during that Administration; that the application of 
answered. the civil-service rules to that department, by the order of Pres- 

Mr. DE FOREST. Wait until my five minutes are exhausted. | ident Cleveland, was made io begin at the conclusion, or fifteen 
I say that there is no excuse for an attempt to introduce this | daysafter the conclusion of his Administration; that that time 
amendment here, upon the ground that the present law has not | was extended by the Administration of President Harrison for 
worked satisfactorily. There are other ways, more regular, | one month. 
more orderly, more rational, more legitimate, of reaching de- Mr. LIVINGSTON. Sixty days. 
fects in the law and remedying them. Mr. DE FOREST. No; a month and a half, I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. ENLOE. From the 15th of March to the Ist of May. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I should like to have five minutes more. Mr. DE FOREST. However that may be, of the five thou- 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman has refused to answer a | sand places less than half were changed back again. 
simple question. Mr. ENLOE. Twenty-two hundred were changed. 

Mr. COOMBS. How could he answer in the short time he Mr. DE FOREST. Less than half of the five thousand were 

ad? changed. Thatis the information which I have on that subject. 
The CHAIRMAN. Isthere objection to the request that the Mr. TRACEY. Did the Civil Service Commission approve of 


gentieman’s time be extended five minutes. that proceeding? 
There was no objection. Mr. DE FOREST. This was before the Civil Service Com- 
Mr. BYNUM. The time is to come out of the side he is | mission had anything to do with the appointments in the Rail- 
speuking on, of course. way Mail Service. 
. The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. Mr. ENLOE. They refused to furnish the eligible list at that 
Mr. DE POREST. What was the question which the gentle- | time, so that this order should not go into effect, and gave them 
man wished to ask? time to accomplish the removal of the Democratic clerks. 


Mr. ENLOE. The question I ask is, whether the Committee Mr. DE FOREST. Where does the gentleman get his infor- 
on Civil Service Reform in this House, of which the gentleman } mation upon that subject? 
is chairman, has matured or reported any bill to this House of Mr. ENLOE. I got it from a gentleman who was in the serv- 
the character which he describes? ice of the Commission. 

Mr. DE FOREST. We have not. .We have those bills under Mr. DE FOREST. Who was he? 
consideratien. Mr. ENLOE. He was Mr.Cumming, chairman of the central 

Mr. ENLOE. Is it the intention of the committee to report | board of examiners of the Civil Service Commission. 
any such bills? ; Mr. DE FOREST. What did Mr. Cumming state? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I can not answer for that. The gentle-| Mr. ENLOE. He states that instead of the force being em- 
man very well knows that any bill which might be introduced | ployed in furnishing an eligible list, they put them to work on 
upon this subject might have details about it which would pre-| the regular Department examinations, and suspended this work 
sent difficulties to a committee that is trying impartially and | in order to give time to accomplish the removal of Democrats. 
rationally to dispose of it. Mr. DE FOREST. I can not dispute the statement of Mr. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Will the gentieman | Cumming. 
from Connecticut allow me to ask him a question? Mr. ENLOE. He is now occupying a positionin the Treasury 

Mr. DE FOREST. Yes. Department. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I should like to know Mr. DE FOREST. I believe that a great deal of the informa- 
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tion upon which the gentleman has relied has come from sources 
which are notentirely authentic. 

Mr. BOATNER. ill the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to me fora Crary 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time may be 
extended, as my five minutes have been taken up entirely in an- 
swering questions. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that it is impossi- 
ble for the Chair to keep time under these extensions, but the 
Chair interposes no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Are you able to state by what methods the 
appointments were made in the letter-carrier service before it 
was covered into the civil service? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Iam not. ; 

Now, sir, as I was suggesting, all the defects of the existing 
law can be remedied by appropriate legislation if it is deemed 
advisable; but it certainly can not ever be seriously proposed 
by any gentleman who has carefully considered the subject, and 
who is mindful of the solemn pledges made by all — par- 
ties on this subject, I say it certainly can not seriously 
intended to entirely do away with all the law we have, in fur- 
therance of these pledges. But gentlemen intimate that the 
aim of this amendment is to accomplish that purpose—— 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. It is intended, they say, tomake the Com- 
mission inoperative. 

Mr. ALDEKSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? : 

r. DE FOREST. I can not yield any further. The Civil 
Service Commission is the heartof thesystem. The Commission 
is the central force from which it derives all its vitality and 
efficiency; and if youstrike down the Commission you render the 
whole law inoperative; and without the law all the promises and 

rofessions of civil-service reform are simply airy nothings and 

ave no habitation and no name. Because it isdemonstrated by 
experience that you can not trust any man or ~~ body of men 
in high office, however patriotic they may be, however high 
their aspirations may be fh the way of a pure government—you 
can not trust them to carry out the provisions of civil-service 
reform without some sort of positive and legal enactment. 
There always will be an element in every political party which 
by its insatiable greed, by its immeasurable impudence, and by 
its irrepressible and odious pertinacity will compel the applica- 
tion to the selection of men for public service by other rules than 
that of the merit or capacity of the candidate. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I can not yield any further. 

It has been demonstrated by experience that it is wo Sy a 
to accomplish this pu unless the appointing power is pano- 
plied all over and walled in by defenses of legislative enact- 
ment; and hence there was a demand by all the political parties 
of the country for such an enactment. Gentlemen can not have 
forgotten the pledges their own party has made. I entle- 
men will remember that in the election of 1872 in the mo- 
cratic platform this provision is found: 

Resolved, The civil service of the Government has become a mere instru- 
ment of partisan t; ny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 
greed. Itis a scandal and reproach upon free institutions, and b a de- 
moralization dangerous to the tuity of republican ——— We 
therefore regara & thorough reform in the civil service of the Government 
as one of the most pressing necessities of the hour, that honesty, aoe 
and fidelity constitute the only valid claims to public employment; that the 
offices of the Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and 
patronage, and that public station become again a post of honor. 

Again, in the national platform adopted in St. Louis in 1876 the 
Democratic party declared: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that efficient, 
economical conduct of the governmental business is not possible if its civil 
service be subject to ch at every election, be a prize fought for at the 
ballot box, be a brief re of party zeal, instead of posts of honor ed 
for proved competency and held for fidelity in the public employ, that the 
dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time of all our 
public men nor the instrument of their ambition. 

These principles were oe reaffirmed by the Democratic 
national platforms of 1880 and of later campaigns. 

And I may say, sir, without exaggeration that they consti- 
tuted the chief ground upon which we appealed to the people 
for their ere after long years of exclusion from power. 

Most of ushere must surely remember how at that time tariff 
and currency questions had not again come prominently to the 
front. The issues of the war had been definitely settled. The 
Republican party, founded, as we must all admit, by noble men 
upon a grand idea, however greatly we may have thought them 
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to be mistaken, and whose early career, I am free to admit and 
take pride in admitting, was singularly free from all suspicion 
of corrupt or sordid motives, having accomplished its mission 
in the abolition of slavery,and thus became emptied of the one 
great inspiration of its being, had lapsed into a mere selfish 
combination of men for the extension and perpetuity of its own 
political power. 

As was to be expected under such circumstances, there was 
then inaugurated that era of riot and debauchery and almost 
unspeakable scandals in the public service which altcanted from 
that party all the great men who had established it and made 
it illustrious, arrayed against it the moral sentiment of the ua- 
tion, and drew forth from all political organizations demands 
for such changes in the law regulating the civil service as 
should not only put an end to such abominations, but render 
them forever after impossible. 

It was then that the Democratic party joined in that demand 
and pledged itself to that policy and promised the country in 
words as solemn and explicit as the language could furnish, to 
so legislate and so administer the Government if intrusted with 
power that— 

Honesty, capacity, and fidelity should constitute the only valid claim to 
public employment—that the public offices should cease to be a matter of 
arbitrary favoritism and patronage—that the civil service should no longer 
be subject to change at every election, be a prize to be fought for at the bal- 
lot box; be a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned 
for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the public employ, and that 
the dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time of all our 
public men, nor the instrument of their ambition. 

It was upon such professions as these that we went before the 
electors of the country; it was upon such professions as these 
that we attracted to our ranks the business judgment, the clear 
intelligence, the youthful enthusiasm, the conscience, the mor- 
als, the disinterested patriotism of the land. It was pursuant 
to such professions as these that the present civil-service law, 
proposed by a great Democratic statesman whose memory we 
revere, was enacted; and it was pursuant to such professions, 
not yet forgotten or become unpopular, that the Democratic 
party in 1888, in general convention assembled, referring to this 
same civil-service law and the progress that had been made under 
it, declared: 

Honest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated and maintained 
by President Cleveland, and has brought the public service to the highest 
standard of efficiency, not only by rule and precept, but by the example of 
his own untiring and unselfish administration of public affairs. 

Now then, in view of this incontrovertible history, while I 
readily concede that there are defects in the law which ought 
to be remedied, yet when I hear gentlemen rail against it and 
demand its repeal, not because of those defects, nor because 
they are not perfectly susceptible of correctica by suitable 
amendments, but because of that very underlying principle of 
the law to which we have as a party solemnly and repeatedly 
pledged ourselves, and because under the law they can not 
carry out the same disreputable programme which we so bit- 
terly denounce in our Republican opponents, I for one, sir, 
desire to enter my emphatic protest. I desire to suggest to 
such honorable gentleman that a promise which is worth mak- 
ing before the election is worth keeping after it. I protest 
against this amendment because I believe it will be regarded as 
a departure from those pledges; a triumph of the office hunter 
and the office broker over the cause of good government; a 
sign of waning: faith in those great issues for which we have 
fought and upon which we have achieved our victories. 

It is an unhappy augury for any party when the cry of the 
spoilsman can drown the voice of the statesman; when the man 
who aims at position occupies a larger place in the political 
arena than the man who battles for a principle; when self-seek- 
ing, rather than standard-bearing, is the animating purpose of 
the leader, the ambition of the rank and file. I trust we shall not 
place ourse!ves in any such attitude; that we shall not so gratify 
our enemies, disappoint our friends, disgrace ourselves, and be- 
tray the sacred confidence which a generous public has reposed 
in us. 

I ask permission to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair heara 
none, and leave is cue. 

Mr. ENLOE. I desire to ask the same permission, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENLOE. I now make the request that every gentleman 
may be permitted to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CRAIN. I ask unanimous consent that gentlemen who 
have addressed the committee may have leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. VAN VOORGHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to say but a word. The administration of the Civil Service 
Commission ought to be made better than it is, and if it can not 
be bettered it ought to be abolished. I do not believe there is 
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any constitutional objection to giving the Civil Service Com- | 
mission supervision over removals as well as appointments. If 
the Constitution is in the way in the one case it is in the other. | 
Now, what is the practice? We have at the head of the Post- 
Office Department a theoretical civil service reformer, but he 
declares that civil service is one thing in theory and another 
thing in practice. He acts upon that declaration, and when he 
wants to turn a man out, no matter how good a public servant 
he is, no matter how long he has served, no matter how meri- 
torious a clerk he may be, out he goes. [Laughter. | 

How is itdone? Here was a man who has been in the service 
nine years, one of the best clerks in the Department. He writes 
the hand of a writing master. They want his place. How did 
they proceed to get it? Well, he had a helper at his desk, and 
they took away the helper. Then they piled up his desk with 
three times as much work as he had ever had before, and three 
times as much as any one man could do, and said to him, ‘‘ Why | 
do you not clear up your desk?” He worked overhours, from 
8 in the morning till 6 in theevening. It made no difference. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. May Iask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Notnow. That method 
was adopted in order to freeze him out. And that is the policy 
of Civil Service Reformer Wilson S. Bissell, Postmaster-General 
of the United States, under our civil-service-reform President, 
Grover Cleveland. What more? When this man wanted to 
know why he had been expelled from the Department, and wrote 
a respectful letter to Mr. Bissell asking the reasons of his re- | 
moval, this civil-service-reform Postmaster-General refused to 
give any reasons, and did not deign to answer the letter. 

Mr. COGSWELL. Well, there were notany. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That istrue; there were 
not any, except that he was a Republican. 

Mr. MORGAN. If he was a Republican, would not that have 





been a good reason? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That would be a good 
reason from one pointof view, if he had assigned it, but it would 
not be a good reason for a civil-service reformer to give. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman has answered the 
question which I was going to ask him awhile ago, which was 
whether he had ever heard of the present Postmaster-General 
turning out a Republican. This is the first one I have heard of. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Well, I will give you the 
name of the man privately if you haveany doubt about it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is about all I intended to say on this 
subject. Let us have a civil-service system that will really im- 
prove the services, and not one that operates as the present one 
does. I donot believe that the civil service of the country is 
any better than it was before this Commission was established. 
It is without doubt abused. These abuses should be corrected 
by amendment to the law wherever amendment is needed to 
make it effectual. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in sympathy with this amendment. I think that the 
civil service as at poner administered is the greatest organ- 
ized hypocrisy in American politics. My own experience of its 
workings shows that it is operated, and has been operated from 
its origin, entirely for the benefit of one political party. Inthe 
State of West Virginia to-day, in the entire Railway Mail Service 
there is but one Democrat employed, and he obtained his em- 

loyment through Republican influences more than ten yearsago, 
fore the Railway Mail Service was placed under the civil serv- 
ice law. 

Through the Administraticn of President Harrison, for a 
period of four years, not a single Democrat from my State ob- | 
tained an appointment in any department of the Government | 
under the classified service. It is further my information that 
during those four years nota Democratobtained an appointment 
in the classified service in the Treasury Department, and dur- 
ing the year that Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party 
have presided over the destiniesof this country, nota West Vir- 
ginia Democrat has obtained a position in the classified service 
in any department of our Government, though large numbers of 
them have tiken the examination. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps there’ are no schoolhouses there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. There are plenty of 
schoolhouses. There are schoolhouses in my State in ever 
valley and on almost every hill, and the people are as intelli- 
gent and as civilized as any people under the American flag. 
The present Civil Service Commission is so organized that oaky 
the members of one political party have any opportunity of 
standing a fair examination. Two out of the three members of 
the Commission are Republicans, and the overwhe!ming major- 
ity af every examining board in every post-office and in every 
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place where men are called to stand the examination is under 
Republican control; so that I repeat, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as at present organized was organized for one purpose and 
one purpose alone, and that is to retain Republicans in office 
under the present Administration and for all time. 

Mr. ENLOE. As bearing upon that point, I understand that 
nearly all the clerical force connected with the Civil Service 


Commission are Republican, and they mark the papers and pass 
upon the examinations of candidates. 
Mr. COOMBS. But they do not know whether the candidates 
| are Republicans or not. They do not have the names at all. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. They do know when 
they aro Republicans, and are always on the alert to mark down 
Democrats. I had a conversation a few weeks ago with Mr. 
Roosevelt, of thatCommission. I called his attention especially 
to this point, and he undertook to inform me that West Virginia 
Democrats were as well represented as West Virginia Lepub- 
| licans in the classified service under the action of the Civi! Sery- 
ice Commission, whereupon [ pointed out to him from my ewn 
; Congressional district one solitary lone angel of a Democrat, 


holding a position in the classified service, and more than one 
hundred Republicans; which shows the way in which this mat- 
ter has been operated. 

A MEMBER. How did that lone angel” get in? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not know; [ sup- 
pose he got in under Mr. Cleveland's former Administration, and 
by accident, at that. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be allowed five minutes more. 

Mr. COOMBS. I hope the gentleman's time will be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia for five minutes? 

Mr. BYNUM. Unless the time allowed for this debate be ex- 
tended, [ must object. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I object to any extension of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain «a conditional 
objection. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The attack upon Mr. 
Bissell is unjust. He believes in civil service, and is honest in 
his belief. He would as soon appoint a member of one party as 
of the other. I say he is one of the honest believers. His be- 
liefs and mine are different. I would givea Democratic Admin- 
istration entirely to Democrats, and a Republican one entirely 
to Republicans. We should then have no traitors in the camp. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, for another reason I am opposed to this 
civil service system. It creates an army of officeholders who 
are supposed to hold their places for life. It is an aping of the 
English civil service system, except that in my opinion it isfar 
worse than that system. Our people are taught by this system 
that the moment they can pass this examination they are po- 
litically to émasculate themselves. A man who obtains « place 
under the civil service system is supposed to cease to take any 
interest in the politicsof the country. A manwho fillsa clerical 

osition is supposed to cease to exercise the duties of a citizen, 
or fear that he may be turned out under the succeeding Admin- 
istration, if it should be of opposite politics. Thus the political 
opinions and the political actions of the clerk are emasculated. 
He is literally separated from the mass of his fellow-citizens and 
made a class apart. 

In addition to that, this system takes a large number of our 
citizens from private liie and gives them positions which they 
are taught to believe they can hold for life; and that I contend 
is opposed in every way to American institutions. In Great 
Britain they have a Queen who holds her position for life: they 
have a House of Lords whose members hold their positions for 
life. Butin the United States we have a President who is al- 
lowed to hold his office foronly four years; and at the end of that 
time, if he desires to be reélected, he has to win the suffrages of 
nearly 6,000,000 of American sovereigns. 

This civil service of ours is advocated by these New England 
Mugwumps and that class of hypocrites who cal! themsel ves bet- 
ter than other people, and who are fonder of offices and office- 
holding than any class of the population that God ever per- 
mitted to live onthe surface of theearth. They tell us thata petty 
one-horse clerk, a $900 clerk, or a $1,000 clerk, or a $1,200 clerk, 
should step into a position and occupy it upon a basis superior 
to that of a member of the House of Representatives or a Sena- 
tor, and beyond the reach even of the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I say strike out this clause; draw the fangs of this Commis- 
sion; wipe it out; abolish it, and we shall soon have « proper 
system of civil service, one not based on hypocrisy, not based 
on Phariseeism, but on the Democracy and the Republicanism 
of sturdy old Andrew Jackson, which would permit a man to 
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hold office as long as he behaves himself, and turn him out as 
soon as he ceases todo so. [Applause,] 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois, Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] is a ‘‘ spoilsman” of the 
most marked character. The argument, however, that he has 
addressed to this committee furnishes a splendid illustration of 
the benefits of this lawand the manner of its enforcement by the 
present Commission. Now, whatis his objection to this law, 
and why is he in favor of the adoption of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? His sole and only reason is because 
under the present law he is not permitted to get his lean and 
hungry looking mountaineers from West Virginia into office. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, this law was placed on the statute book of our 
country for the express purpose of keeping such people as those 
out of office [renewed laughter] and of elevating the public serv- 
ice to the grade of intelligence and merit. Thislaw was placed 
on the statute book for the purpose of eliminating this question 
of politics from the matter of appointments to these various 
offices in the Departments and in the Railway Mail Service and 
making efticiency and ability the testof appointmentand reten- 
tion in office. . 

Now the gentleman from Tennessee has stated that our pres- 
ent Railway Mail Service was debauched under the Harrison Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Chairman, I deny that charge. As has been 
stated by the chairman of the Civil Service Committee of the 
House, the record of that office is a complete refutation of the 
gentleman's statement. When Mr. Cleveland first came into 
power, we had nearly 5,000 railway mail clerks in the service of 
the Governmeat. That service was not then under the Civil 
Service Commission. What was the result? Such men as the 
gentieman from Tennessee and, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, regardless of the question of the ability and efficiency of 
those whom they recommend, insisted on placing their constitu- 
ents in office; so that when Mr. Cleveland's four years expired 
there had been over 4,000 changes in the Railway Mail Service. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I can not. And the almost uni- 
versal judgment of the chief officers of that service was and is 
that those changes had degraded instead of elevated the serv- 
ice —that inetlicient men were substituted for able and experi- 
enced clerks. 

Now, only a few days before Mr. Cleveland's term expired he 
issued this celebrated order that the Railway Mail Service should 
go under the Civil Service Commission regulations. The order 
was to take effect on the 15th day of March—just eleven days 
after Mr. Harrison's Administration would come into power. 

The Republican Administration proposed to stand by that or- 
der; but the Civil Service Gommlanisnats went to President 
Harrison and represented to bim that so short a time had been 
fixed by the outgoing President for preparing for this change 
that it would be impossible for the Conimission to classify this 
service; and they asked him in the interest of the public service 
to extend that time until the Ist day of May. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to state from the records that 
in making the changes which were made from the 15th day of 
March up to the Ist of May, no man was given position in the 
Railway Mail Service except upon the ground of merit and with 
a view of improving the service. [Derisive cries on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Many of these experienced clerks were restored, and they 
were restored, sir, because they were more efficient than the 
Democrats who had been put in their places on purely political 
ground. But wherever a Republican been displaced whose 
record for efficiency was not up to the standard, no political in- 
fluences, or influence of any er character, could restore him 
to his old place. And to show the ignorance that has been dis- 
played by these gentlemen who cry out against the operation of 
this law, I want to refer to the statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee | Mr. ENLOE], who made the c here to-day that 
Gen. Clarkson, who then held the office of First Assistant Post- 
master General, spent two or three days prior to the Ist of May 
in signing commissions to take effect weeks afterwards. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, —- who is familiar with the service 
knows that Gen. had in fact little more to do with the 
Railway Mail Service than any gentleman now sitting in front 
ofme. It is true he appointments, but whatever he did 
was formal. Gen. Bell had supreme control of this service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of illinois. I ask for three minutes longer. 

Mr. ENLOE, I object, unless the gentleman will answer a 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think, after the gentleman had own 
time extended for so long, fe certainly will not object now. 

Mr. ENLOE. My time was extended, but I did not refuse to 
answer gentlemen pertinent quastions. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Itseems hardly just or generous after the 
treatment accorded to the gentleman. 

s 7 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee ob- 
jecti 

Bas ENLOE. Let him go on and take his time; [ will not 
object. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I desire to continue the sugges- 
a that I was making, Mr. Chairman, at the time the hammer 
ell. 

The present able Second Assistant Postmaster-General was 
the gentleman who had entire charge of the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice: and I know, and you Democrats here to-day know, that 
during his administration no man has ever had a position in 
that service because he had what is called a “ political pull.” 
This service under the Harrison Administration was taken out 
of politics, and Gen. Bell has always held that merit and effi- 
ciency alone should determine the selection of the clerks. And 
I say further that the majority of the charges against the work- 
ings of this law are as unfounded as the charge the gentleman 
from Tennessee has to-day made against Gen. Clarkson. 

No more able and efficient set of men can be found in public 
or private service to-day than this army of clerks in the Rail- 
way Mail Service. No other country can boast of such service. 
The high grade of efficiency which has been attained in this 
service would be impossible under the old spoils system. 

The gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. GROSVENOR] referred in his 
remarks to the consular service, and to the spoils method of 
conducting it under the present Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason of so many changes, to the detri- 
ment of the Government of the United States, in this branch 
is because that service is not under the civil-service law. All 
well-informed persons know that if the present Civil Service 
Commissioners had been in charge, few of these removals 
would have been made. We will never bring the consular serv- 
ice up to a standard that the best interests of this great Gov- 
ernment require, up to the standard maintained by France, and 

land, Germany, and other foreign nations, until we put it 
under the civil service law and until we select men for that 
service on merit, on fitness and ability, and not because some 
wealthy man who has subscribed liberally to the campaign 
fund wishes to represent this Government in some foreign 
country. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed toa wise 
and businesslike administration of this Government. On the 
contrary, I believe that the United States should have its affairs 
managed with method and ability, and that it ought to employ 
in all its departments the best obtainable talent. 

While I hold to this view, I hold still further that not all of 
the patriotism, not all the wisdom, not all the ability of this 
great country is to be found within the ranks of either one of 
the great political parties of the nation; yet I understand from 
gentlemen who have investigated the operations of this law, 
that now, to-day, in this country almost90 per centof the people 
in office are not in sympathy with the Administration in power. 

Such acivil service as that is notdesired by the people. When 
at the polls they speak in favor of the Administration of one 
particular party—they mean that the country shall be admin- 
istered by the party successful at the elections in all of its de- 

rtments—not merely in the executive office, not merely in 
the great departments of the Government, but in all of its po- 
litical affairs, so that the work of the party will uot be hindered, 
hampered, or restricted -by those who hold antagonistic views 
to it. % 
I have great respect, Mr. Chairman, for the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson. He is the founder of the political party to which I 
belong. He was the author of the Declaration of American In- 

pe He was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of De- 
mocracy. In his footsteps we may follow withoutfear. He said: 

When the public sentiment at length declares itself and bursts open the 
doors of honor and ce to those whose opinions the peo rove, 


le a 
is it to be ngened that the monopoly of office shall be continued n the 
hands of the minority? 


When by their votes the people declare for a change of meas- 
ures they desire also a change of men, for only by the aid of new 
men with like views with themselves can they hope for the re- 
form which they have demanded at the polls. 

I hold in my hand the tenth annual report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, dated on the 20th day of November 
1893, and signed by twoof theCommissioners. It was not signed 
by the third one, Mr. fohnson, at that time a member 
Commission. My understanding is he refused to sign because 
he could not approve of the views entertained by his 
or inderse the partisan work of the Commission. The re 
makes some declarations to which I desire to call the 


| of the House. It says for instance: 


‘That the spoiis system is a mere indefensible remnant or survival of bar- 
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And it says further that ‘‘ the facts show that the more bar- 
barous a nation, the more nakedly the spoils system is applied 
to its political life, and that a gradual adoption of a merit sys- 
tem. such as that which is established by the civil-service laws 
of the United States, is one of the tests of a nation’s progress to 
civilization.” 

If the test of this nation’s progress to civilization be the ad- 
ministration of such acivil service as this Commission has given 
us, I think from the trenches where the boys fought and won 
the battle, I think from all over this land where there are 
worthy and deserving Democrats desiring office and unable to 
obtain it on account of this miscalled ‘‘ merit system,” the cry 
would gain volume as it went up to the sky, ‘‘ Long live bar- 
barianism!’’ [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

But, Mr. Chairman, this civil servico that we have in this 
country isasham andafraud. It has been shown during this 
argument that this Commission is practically bereft of any power 
to remedy evils that may exist. It has no right*o inquire into 
the cause of the removal, or to cause the reinstatement of any 
person removed by the head oi any Department. 

Mr. Chairman, neither of the great political parties of this 
country at heart believe in this sham and fraud.. Why, Presi- 
dent Cleveland allowed almost his entire Administration to pass 
away, he allowed the question of his continuance in office to be 
decided at the polls, and he allowed himself after that election 
was over to wait until the 4th day of January following, before 
he signed the order in regard to the placing of railway clerks 
under the civil-service laws. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH. Laskforalittlemoretime. I have not both- 
ered the House by making many speeches, and I ask for five 
minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARUTH. President Cleveland, asI have said, did not 
extend the civil-service laws to the railway mail clerks until 
January succeeding his defeat at the polls in 1888. And there 
never was, and there never can be in this country, as bold and 
defiant a violation of civil-service rules as was shown in the ex- 
ecution of this order by the incoming President of the United 
States, Benjamin Harrison. 

Why, Mr. Chairman- there was pending before the Judiciary 
Committee of this House a bill to reform the abuses of the civil- 
service laws, caused by this wholesale removal of railway mail 
clerks, and upon that bill a report has been made setting outall 
the facts in the case. That report says: 

On the lst day of December, 1888, the President issued an order placing the 
railway mail service under the regulations of the civil service on and after 
the 15th day of March, 1889. Rules governing the service were promulgated 
on the 4th of January, 1889. On the lith day of March, 1889, President Harri- 
son issued an order extending the time when the said order should take ef- 
fect from the 15th day of March, 1889, to the Ist day of May, 1889. 

» Aine to the mail service prior to the time the same was placed 


© classified service were made regulations of the Department. 
These regulations restricted the age of appointees to 35 years and under, 
afid required a probationary service of six months, during which time the 
efficiency of the applicant was tested by strict examinations before perma- 
nent pea could be made. Under such regulations the service was 
ied with very efficient clerks. 
the rules for the regulation of the service by the Commission had been 
—— more than two months before the extension thereof by Presi- 
Harrison, it seems tnat the said extension was made simply to enable 
the Department officials to remove those in the service, and to appoint ~:h- 
ers in theirstead. From the 15th day of March to the Ist of May, 1889, more 
than one thousand removals were made and inexperienced parties ap- 
Fw Soe _ their places. The changes made greatly reduced the efficiency of 

ese . 

The clerks dismissed during this interval were dismissed without cause, 
other than political, most of them having unquestioned records for efficiency. 
Not only were a large number of removals made this period, but 
clerks whose services could not be dispensed with at that time were retained 
until the months of A t and September and then dismissed, and their 





notice of dismissal dated April 29. 
Also, appointments were made in A t and September, regardless of 
the civil-service regulations, by dating orders therefor April 29. 


e 

It appears evident fr ft 

time tited by President Cleveland from the isthot March till the Ist of Mey, 
1889, was to enable the new Administration to make changes and appoint- 
ments for political reasons alone. 

So, so far as any claim thatthe Democratic party in good faith 
stood for the kind of civil service as administered by this Com- 
mission, I say it isa false claim. It may be well enough to catch 
the so-called inde: * Mp ” of New England, but if 
does not go down with therank ahd of the Democratic party. 
ae iacokes an ‘Onaeanae Sotaae jamin 

nd again, Mr. neither was the of Benjami 
Harrison in favor of civil-service reform, for ie did not discover 
until Jan 5, 1893, after he had been defeated at the polls and 
after his party had been put to rout all over this country, that 
Gaane free-deli offices ie 7 le a mploy: 
very over clerks and 
— aeons . Ps eS 
was only after he had been met at the polls and de- 
and within two months of the expiration of his term of 
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service, that he extended the provisions of the civil service law 
until they embraced 557 post-offices and 7,600 employés. Can 
anyone deny that the sole purpose of this order was to retain in 
office 7,600 partisans of the Republican faith, believers in that 
doctrine which the people at the polls had so emphatically de- 


nounced? What was the word that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. EVERETT] was trying to pronounce the other day 
and most of the country said he could not yunce right? 


A MEMBER. Octopus. 


Mr. CARUTH. That is what this Civil $ sion 
is. An octopus, and a hungry one at that. It ised 
with what it has consumed. It has already swallowed tail- 
way Mail Service. It has already devoured the post of 
this country, the Fish Commission, the Indian Service, : } 
departmental places, and now in this report it wants to 
what? Why, for all the other appointive places 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It is not leaving much for tho 
boys? 

Mr. CARUTH. Oh, nothingatall for the boys in the trenches. 
What is going to become of the men who hold that * to the vic 
tor belongs the spoils?” There will be no “spoils.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What is going to become of the 
boys? 

Mr. CARUTH. How are they going to carry out that song 
which we sung during the canvass? 

Grover, Grover, Grover, 
Four more years of Grover; 
In we go. out they go; 
And we'll be in clover 
[Laughter.] 
Se I favor starving out this Commission. I favor the distri- 


bution of the places among the friends of the party in power, 
alwayshaving regard, however, tothe honesty, integrity, fitness, 
and ability of the person appointed to office. 

The Commission complains in this report of an inadequate ap- 


propriation for traveling expenses. If we have to make an ap- 
propriation at all I wish to give them plenty for traveling ex- 


penses, so that they may take themselves, bag and baggage, 
examination papers, ‘‘ eligible lists,” and all, and go to Turkey; 
for there they say the spoils system prevails, and they might 
civilize that country; I am willing for them to go and try. 
[Laughter and applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, [ should be glad if I were 
allowed some extension of time on this question. 

Mr. COGSWELL. You shall haye all you want. 

Mr. EVERETT. Because I dislike to print anything that I 
do not speak; and I should be glad, therefore, to speak at some 
little length. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I ask thatthe gentleman have 
half an hour. 

Mr. EVERETT. I thank my gallant friend from Alabama, 
who is always in favor of giving everybody everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are forty minutes of the time re- 
maining in age to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. How much time does the gentleman ask? The 
Chair will submit whatever request he makes. 

Mr. EVERETT. Ishould like thirty minutes; 
use all that. 

Mr. COOMBS. You can not have that much. 

Mr.EVERETT. Then I will say twenty minutes. 
gentlemen are tired I shall cease. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. lask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have thirty minutes. 

Mr. WELLS. I object to either fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are five 
or six other gentlemen who desire to be recognized—— 

Mr. EVERETT. Is this discussion coming out of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. And if the time is all given to one gontle- 
man, they will not have an opportunity of being heard. The 
Chair will submit any request that is made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be allowed fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman re- 
quest? 

Mr. EVERETT. Twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massacbusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended for twenty min- 
utes. 

Mr. WELLS and others. I object. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Virginia asks unana- 
imous consent that the gentleman have ten minutes. Is there 

j ? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man’s time be extended fifteen minutes, so that the gentleman 
may have twenty. ; 

Mr. DocKERY and others objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection to the re- 
quest that the gentleman be allowed ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has good lungs, and if gentlemen will be seated, we can all 
hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Therule requires gentlemen to take their 
seats when the point of order is made. 

Mr. EVERETIL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say at the outset 
of my remarks that I am entirely incapable of discussing this 
question from acomical point of view. A good many gentlemen 
on both sides have enlivened this matter with some excellent 
jokes back and forward. I will make one, and then I will go on 
in a more serious way. 

A MEMBER. Make it two. 

Mr. EVERETT. Having introduced, on the District day, 
some comparison toa peculiar species of tenthidean cephalopod, 
I pronounced it in a way which has proved unsatisfactory to va- 
rious persons, although they are not quite so sure I was wron 
now as they were a week ago; therefore [ will state once for al 
the proper pronunciation of the name of that beast is *‘ cuttle 
fish;” and with that I pro to goon seriously. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important in the discussion of 
this amendment that we should see once for all what the real 
»urpose of itis. That purpose has been pete Seuer weed 

n the remarks of my friend from West Virginia |Mr. PENDLE- 
TON] and my friend from Keptucky[Mr. CARUTH]. It is all 
very well to make attacks upon the present Civil Service Com- 
missioners, It may be that they or their predecessors have ad- 
ministered the law ina way that lays them open to a animad- 
versions; although I believe that the grounds for animadversion 
has been very greatly exaggerated; and I can not help saying, 
without meaning to strike any gentleman personally, that many 
of these attacks upon the Civil Service Commissioners have their 
foundation, not now so much as in past years, but have had their 
foundations in the personal disappointment of gentlemen who 
have = to them with reference to some friend in whom they 
were interested. Such things always will happen in the Govern- 
ment service on whatever system of administration; when any 
person finds that his friend or friends have suffered he is apt to 
think that the fault is in those who administer the law. 

Mr. ENLOE, May I ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. EVERETT. I can not yield. Iam sorry, but my time is 
so limited that I must decline. I believe, sir, that if this Com- 
mission is defective it might perhaps be improved in its per- 
sonality, although, for myself, I must express the belief that a 
better set of men could hardly be found. But I believe the 
Commission might be increased with advantage; might be made 
to consist of five instead of three members, so as to represent -a 
larger extent of country. I believe, as was suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois, that the effectiveness of the Commis- 
sion might be greatly increased by giving it the power tocheck 
removals, and I do not believe that the last’word has been said 
on the subject of removals from office in the United States. 

I believe that the time will come when faithful civil servants 
will not be a to arbitrary removal by the heads of their 
Departments with no greater reason assigned than that ‘‘ the 

ood of the service” demands it. [Applause.] And, let me say, 
am not interested here to defend any action of the Republican 
Administration with reference to the Railway Mail Service. I 
believe that the action of the Republican Administration in fur- 
ther defining the time when the lway Mail Service should be 
put under the Civil Service Commission, thereby securing a 
greiter power of appointments to itself, was indefensible and 
will always remain a blot on the Administration of President 
Harrison. [Applause on the Democratic _ I believe, more- 
over, that it is the opinion of the present Civil Service Commis- 
sioners that it was a thing deeply to be regretted and which has 
cast a cloud over the whole Administration. 
No, Mr. Chairman, the question is something deeper than the 
resent Ciyil Service Commission; the question is something 
eeper than their methodsof examination; the question is some- 
thing deeper than whether the Commission shall have only a 
power of iuquiry and not the power or removal also. It is a 

uestion between two theories of government, and that was 
airly and honorably avowed in the remarks of my friend from 
West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON]. I do not say the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has solved the problem entirely, but I do say 
that the Civil Service Commission remains at present in this 
country the only breakwater, the = bulwark, the only ob- 
stacle, however feeble, however inefficient, against the system 
of appointments and removals for political service. [Applause.] 


Now, sir, that is a point which no party can take exclusively to 
itself. The Republican party need not suppose for a moment 
that it is any less of a spoils party than the Democratic party. 
You may call it the’spoils system, the merit system, the politi- 
cal system; it is that plan of appointment which political man- 
agers think the best for securing and retaining their own power, 
and have tried to persuade the people.is the best for securing 
and retaining efficient officers. 

That is a matter of which both the two great parties have 
boasted for years. ‘‘Out they go, in we go,” is a song that 
might have been sung by both parties in alternation back for 
many years. The people of the United States came to the con- 
clusion a good many years ago that it was time to call a halt in 
that process. They believed that the great mass of the public 
offices had nothing to dowith a man’s party affiliations; they 
knew that there was no politics in the Army or Navy, and they 
wanted the civil service made like the military service; that 
efficiency in thé discharge of ordinary official duties might be 
found in other fields than committee rooms, where political 
managers take note of efficiency in the primaries, in the sec- 
ondaries, in the tertiaries, in the centenaries, that do their work 
before the citizens come together in regular caucusatall. They 
believe that you should find out whether a man was qualified for 
ordinary administrative work or not, by other processes than by 
inquiring how well hs had ‘‘whooped up the boys” when the 
last election came. ae believed that to have an army of 
office seekers haunting Washington at the beginning of every 
Administration, making the lives of members of Congress and 
of everybody else miserable, was not what the Governm ent of 
the United States was constituted for. 

The people believed that it was not right that the wheels of 
Government shouid be blocked the half of every four years by 
the needs of office seeking that were clinging round them; and 
if they ever doubted it the thing was clinched by the shot that 
killed President Garfield, which was sent by the mad passion of 
a dissapointed office seeker. Accordingly a plan was devised— 
tentative if you will, imperfect if you will, reaching but a little 
way, yet still tending to the root and heart of the matter—that 
act which is the glory of the Democratic party, because it bears 
the name of George H. Pendleton, once the candidate of that 
great party for Vice-President of the United States. The civil- 
service law is called the Pendleton act, and let me tell you, gen- 
telmen on this side of the House, with all your dislike of the 
merit system, the glory of that measure will cling to your party 
and you can not help it if you would. (Applause.) 

Since that time both parties have administered the law; both 
parties have helped to extend it; both parties have helped to 
thwart it; it has had its failures and its successes; but I believe 
ithas taken root, and no amount of topping off leavesand branches 
will ever operate to eradicate it. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

r. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to speak 
against the proposed amendment, and time has been assigned 
me (five minutes) for that purpose. I think, however, that I 
shall do a favor to this House and better help the proper under- 
standing of the great question of civil-service reform, if I yield 
that time to the gentleman who is so eloquently addressing the 
House, and who is unable to conclude his address in his own time. 
Therefore, with the consent of the House, I yield my time to Dr. 
EVERETT. 

Mr. EVERETT. Iam much obliged to the gentleman from 
New York and to the committee. That law, sir, drawn up, J 
believe, by Dorman B. Eaton and carried through by Mr. Pens 
dleton, realizes the idea in the country of what is called the 
merit system as opposed to the spoils system—the idea that the 
general ap pointment to the administrative offices of the coun- 
try shoul be taken out of politics and put upon a basis with 
which politics has nothing todo. I say the Democratic party 
can not alford to do away with that system. The Democratic 
party can notafford to abolish the system which has been accepted 
and which has been working, however imperfectly, all this 
time. :; 

And let me say more. It is, gentlemen, it is, Mr. Chairman, 
it is, my countrymen, the truly Democratic system, because it 
‘asks no qualifications for office but education—not a college edu- 
cation, not a training in the higher branches, but a training in 
the branches which are within the reach of every American 
educated in our public schools. The central government from 
the heart here goes forth to every section of the country. It 
goes to all the boys and all the giris without distinction of party, 
without political ‘‘ pull,” without glory in the ‘ primaries,’ 
with nothing but American citizenship and American education; 
and it says to them, ‘‘ All Americans are equal before the law 
in respect to office; and any American who can the stand- 
ards that the public schools will train him in, shall stand on our 
rolls as eligible to public office in the United States.” And it 
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will be found, if this system (whatever may have been its im- 

rfections) is allowed to work its way, and when further legis- 
fat ion shall have strengthened the power of the Commissioners, 
that it is the most truly universal Democratic, American system 
of appointment to office that can be devised. |Loud applause.] 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in mhy owntime! desire to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service [Mr. DE ForEST] what disposition has been 
mads by his committee of a bill introduced by myself on the 
6th of September, 1893, repealing the civil service law and pro- 
viding for departmental examinations in lieu of the examina- 
tions now held by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. DE FOREST. My impression is that we laid that bill on 
the table—acted unfavorably upon it. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we are told by the chair- 
man of the committee that this particular bill was laid on the 
, table—was acted upon unfavorably. I take it that there has not 
“been any report from the committee upon it at all. Is that so? 

Mr. DEFORREST. There has been no report. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer, much pre- 
fer, to have a direct vote upon the question as to whether the 
Civil Service Commission is or is not to be continued. 

Several MEMBERS. That is the question. 

Mr. ALDERSON. But if it be true that bills bearing on this 
subject are to go to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice of this House, and are there to be pigeonholed, not merely for 
weeks, but for months, and that we are never to have any re- 
port upon them from that committee. we will be deprived of 
the opportunity to vote squarely upon the question of repealing 
the civil-service law so long as this committee, as at present 
constituted, shall exist. 

Mr. DEFOREST. Is notthe gentleman aware of the fact that 
it is not customary to report back measures which are unfavor- 
ably considered? 

Mr. ALDERSON. Ihave permitted the gentleman to inter- 
rupt me, although he was not so courteous when he had the floor 
and when I asked to interrupt him. But, Mr.Chairman, I un- 
dertake to say that it is the duty of the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service, and of every other committee of this House, 
and of every committee of any other legislative body, to report 
back every bill which may be referred to it favorably or ad- 
versely or with amendments. A committee room is not in- 
tended to be a graveyard for bills introduced. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I would have preferred to have 
had a direct vote on this question. But if we are not permitted 
to knock out this Civil Service Commission as now conducted 
and this civil-service law as now administered, which, in my 
opinion, is the monumental sham, fraud, and humbug of the 
nineteenth century—if we can not have the opportunity to knock 
the law and Commission out upon a square vote, [ propose for 
one to do what I can in the direction of starving it out, by vot- 
~—_ strike out the appropriation for its support. 

r. Chairman, I had desired to offer asa substitute for the 
amendment now pending the bill which I introduced and which 
was referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 
and which has not been reported back, either favorably or un- 
favorably. This bill is very short and to the point. It reads as 
follows: 

A bill to r oe the act approved January 16, 1883, entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late and improve the civil service of the United ‘States, ” and all other acts 


— to the same subject, and to provide for departmental examina- 
ons 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved January 16, 1883, and all other 
acts amendatory thereof or relating to the same subject- matter, are hereby 
repeale 


EC. 2, That each member of the Cabinet may, at his discretion, provide 
for the examination of persons to be appointed ‘ to positions in the bureaus 
and Department under his control or supervision, and he may provide suit- 
able rules and regulations to govern suc examinations and appointments. 

In the short time allotted to me it will be impossible to dis- 
cuss at length the question now engrossing the attention of this 
House. I desire to say in reply to the distinguished gentleman 
who has immediately preceded me {[Mr. EVERETT | that his re- 
marks were exceedingly eloquent; and if all mankind were as 
near perfection as the gentlems: himself is, and if it was true 
that the practical operation of this law had been the working 
out of the many satis!actory results which he had pictured, there 





~ might be plausibility in. the position which he has assumed. 


But so long as human beings are human beings they will, I take 
it, be influenced and controlled by personal and political con- 
siderations. Until the millenium comes, human nature will be 
human nature. The history of the Civil Service Commission 
and the operation of the civil-service law have demonstrated 
that the system is impractical and impracticable. 

Tassume the position that the Administration in charge of 
the Government can no more expect to be successful when 
unfriendly agents are selected to carry out its policies, than 
can @ merchant or a gentleman engaged in any other vocation 
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in life expect that his business will be a success if his employds 
are interested in seeing that his business is a failure. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be misunderstood in re spect 


to my position upon this question. I know that it is common 
and fashionable todenominate as *‘spoilsmen ” all gentlemen who 
object to the present civ il-service law and the manner of its ex- 
ecution. I amnotan enemy of civil-service reform—of genuine, 
honest, and real civil-service reform—but | am op; osed to Phar- 


iseeism, hypocrisy, shams, and humbugs, no matterin what form 
they may ‘be disguised or in what raiment they may be clothed. 
The experience of the countr y is that the present administration 
of the civil-service law is, and has been inthe past, no more nor 
less than the culmination of a scheme to retain Republicans in 
offive and to keep Democrats out. 

The people of this country have no confidence in the eave 
Service Commission as at present constituted, and I believe are 
justified in this lack of confidence. 

There is not a peanut-vender on Pennsylvania avenue 
could make a success of his business if he 


who 
was driven to re 
sort, for the selection of a subordinate to assist him in his voca- 
tion, to a list of persons who had pissed catch-question exami- 
nations, made by persons not named by himself, and containing 
the names of persons who were interested in and desir ed that 
his business should be a failure; and that is what the civil serv- 
ice law as administered means as applied to government. 

We have a Democratic Administration—that is, the people 
voted to have a Democratic Administration—and yet two of the 
three Civil Service Commissioners, Messrs. Lyman and Roose- 
velt, are Republicans; and they, through their appointees, hold 
civil-sorvice examinations and furnish to the Departments lists 
of eligibles from which selections must be made of persons to 
fill vacancies in positions in the Departments. 

I would like to inquire who would know best, or who would ba 
best qualified to select a man to fill an $1,800 position in the 
‘Treasury Department—for instance, John G. Carlisle ov exam- 
iners selected by the Civil Service Commission? Yet, if Mr. 
Carlisle desires to make an appointmentof the character named, 
he must call upon the Civil Service Commission for a list of eli- 
=— and must appoint somebody whose name is furnished to 
him. Hecan not have, and does not have, any sort of assur- 
ance, after he has made the selection in the manner indicated, 
that the person appointed is not an enemy to the Demoer atic 
Administration and does not desire that Mr. Carlisle s adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Treasury Department and Grover 
Cleveland's administration of the affairs of government shall 
be a failure, and when a Democratic member of Congress 
goes down to the Department to transact business,and is re- 
ferred to one of these subordinates for information, or to have 
action taken respecting the interests of his constituents. he does 
not know and can not know whether he is talking to a Republi- 
can spy or to a person in sympathy with him and with the de- 
sires of his constituents. 

A number of instances have occurred in which Democratic 
members of Congress have requested action to be taken for po- 
litical reasons, and have afterwards ascertained that their ap- 
eals had been made to Republican officials. 


And then, Mr. Chairman, under the scheme in vogue there 
can not be, ‘and is not provided, any method for the ascertain- 
ment of the moral qualifications of the persons selected for office; 


and therein lies one of the chief objections to the system, 

If a spittoon-cleaner is desired to be appointed, or a man to be 
selected for any menial position, the officer or person desiring 
to make the appointment does not wish to select a thief; and un- 
der the present system there can not be any assurance that a 
thief has not.been selected. In a conversation had quite re- 
cently with one of the leading, most level-headed, and ublest 
men of the country, this view of the matter wase xpressed to me, 
and it made such an impression that I can not forbear remind- 
ing the committee of this objection to the present system. 


Let us see what had been the practical operation of the civil- 
service law. In the first place, the Departments were filled up 
with Republicans, and then the civil-service law was made to 
apply to the Departments. The persons in office when the civil- 
service machinery was placed in operation were not required to 


stand any examination. If a man wants to be appointed to a 
pl.ice now, he must stand an examination as to his qualifications, 
ete., and then he must wait until one of the fellows dies who was 
in office when the law was made applicable to the Department 
to which he desires appointment befor 6 he can hope to be ap- 
ointed. If your son or mine desires a place in the public serv- 
ce, and such a wish should be commendable and encouraged, he 
can not expect to have his ambition gratified, until some lepub- 
can, who has not stood any examination, is, by dispensation of 
Providence, ‘‘ removed,” and then there isa chance for appoint- 
ment. 

This statement of the case explains why it is that four-fifths 
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er even a larger a4 eent of the positions in the Departments are 
now held by Republi 

Within the last year one of my Democratic constituents, a 
good, well-qualitied,and deserving man, who has fought for tariff 
reform under the Democratic banner for the last thirty years, 
wanted to be appointed to the position of cabinetmaker in ono 
of the Departments. 1 endeavored to have a Republican who 
held the place removed, and my Democratic friend appointed, 
but was blandly told that the Re »publican brother was protected 
by the civil service; that the position was embraced within the 
operation of the civ ‘il- service law. 

Mr. Chairman, imagine for an instant the picture presented, 
when the grave and dignified and intellectual Civil Service Com- 
missioners are in person or by proxy examining a man to ascer- 
tain his qualification for the position cabinetmaker! I have en- 
deavored earnestly and assiduously to explain to my Democratic 
constituent why he could not get the place; but the explanation 
does netexplain. A Democrat comesdown to Washington, after 
having fought Democratic battles and met defeat for thir ty 
years; he stays for a week, or for a month, if his money lasts 
that long; the Democratic Senators from hisState and his Dem- 
ocratic Representative endeavor earnestly and in good faith to 
secure for him aposition. He thinks he isentitled to it. They 
are of the same opinion. He can not succeed, because Repub- 
licans hold the offices under a Democratic Administration—Re- 
publicans who did not stand civil-service examinations. He is 
disappointed; he goes home aud tells hisneighbors about it, and 
they come to the same opinion that I have expressed, when I 
said that the civil-service law, as at presentadministered, is the 
monumental fraud, sham, and humbug of the nineteenth cen- 
tur 
ie ‘ould like to ask you gentlemen who favor civil-service re- 
form of the kind now in existence what you intend to do with 
the persons in office and protected by its provisions when they 
grow old and are incapable of service? Will youpension them? 
Why not? Ifthe system is right, itis right to pension them. 
They have served their country, disinterestedly, and for years, 
and from your standpoint have not been influenced in the sacri- 
fices they have made for the Republic because of the pecuniary 
consideration involved. 

Mr. Chairman, if the civil service law is a good thing and can 
produce advantageous results asapplied toa $900 clerkship, why 
would it not be productive of good results to have a board con- 
stituted and have persons examined as to their qualifications to 
fill Cabinet positions, or to be Representatives in Congress, or 
Senators of the United States? Why not make the law apply to 
persons who want to be President, or want to be Civil Service 
Commissioners even? 

“Itisa rule that don’t work both ways.” If these incon- 
gruous and impracticable rules produce goed results as ap — 
to subordinate positions, the results would most assured 
greater and more desirable if applied to higher positions. It ‘ 


more im nt, much more important, to have a man well qual- 
ified for resident or Senator than it is to have a cabinetmaker 
well qualified. 


This argument may appear silly to theorists and doctrinaires; 
but nevertheless it is a good argument. Ido most earnestly 
nae that the civil-service rules shall never be applied to can- 

idates for Congress, else my constituents would probably be 
deprived of my most valuable services, and eonstituencies 
in other parts of the country might go without representation, 
if eatch-question examinations were the order of the day, as ap- 
plied to us. 

If we intend to act in accordance with civil service methods 
and be consistent, we should first fill all the offices, from Presi- 
dent to constable, without any examinations as to qualifications 
and then make civil service rules a7 a and tect and 
the same persons in office from a life; and after 
we had applied civil service principles to ail the "offlees, we 
would surely have such a priv class as would suit the 
ideas of the most fastidious and cranky “civil service reformer.” 

T have said that the civil service law has been badiy adminis- 
tered. Ido not now have the time to recount the numerous 
ridiculous incidents which have come under my own ebserva- 

, going to prove the truthfulness of this assertion; but I 
Will be permitted, I trust, to recount a few instances of the 
acter named. eee eS renee 
the United States removed a postmaster a en "to lnseonduct 
did not ee or to 
in eer particular, but referred and related 


been appoin ay bles eden eens ermacene |" 
tea was 
rotected by the civil service law. 


I presume, because he permit- | De 
a and inefficient subordinates to remain in 
<aien, aikaattameoat these selfsame subordinates, ail Re- 
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publicans, were the examining board to examine persons to go 

on the eligible list and take their places, when sa died S 

were otherwise ‘‘ removed;” and also to examine persons who 

desired to be letter-carriers in the office. What think you of 
such a system as that, Mr. Chairman? 

I know a case in which a young man of excellent family, good 
education, splendid capacity, and of experience as clerk in a 
post-office, failed to pass the civil service examination. He was 
afterwards appointed to one of the excepted places in the Post- 
Office, and is now performing service faithfully and efficiently 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

I was told by a gentleman of acase in which a young lady took 
an examination in one of the States for ap pointment to a clerk- 
ship in one of the Departments. The per cent given her upon 
the examination was 96. She was a Domocrat and stood at the 
head of the list; her State was entitled to an appointment; her 
name was three times certified for appointment, along with the 
names of to other people; she was as often turned down. A 
lady was appointed in her stead who was a Republican and whose 
grade was not so high, and she was accredited to the State of 
the lady first named, although she resided, and always had re- 
sided, in the District of Columbia. This occurred under the 
former and Republican Administration. 

I know a case in which a postal clerk of experience and good 
capacity was turned out under the last Harrison Administra- 
tion and a Republican selected under civil service appointed in 
his stead. 

The civil-service man could not dischar ge the duties. The 
discharged clerk was a Democrat. The Department called on 
the Democrat to teach the Republican who took his place how 
to discharge the duties of the office. He did so; was again dis- 
charged, and has never been reinstated. 

While upon the subject of postal clerks, and in answer to the 
argument that the civil service provides and secures better and 
more efiicient service than the system under which the Govern- 
ment was conducted satisfactorily for more than a hundred 
years by our forefathers, I desire to call the attention of the 
committee to a table contained in the report of the General 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1893. 

This table shows that 8,026,837 ,130 pieces of mail were distrib- 
uted in 1889, and that 1 777,295 } errors were made in that year. 
This was before the wholesale discharges were made by the Re- 
= Administration and the civil-service law applied to the 

ilway Mai! Service. In 1890, after these discharges of com- 

— nt Democratic clerks by the Republican Administration, 

t 7,847,723,600 pieces were distributed, amd 2,769,245 errors 
were made—increased errors of 991,950 in one year under the 
operation of the civil-servicelaw. These figures speak for them- 
selves, and are most assuredly a complete answer to the claim 
that there is better and more efficientservice under the new sys- 
tem than that which prevailed before 1889. And while upon 
the subject of postal clerks, I desire to incorporate in my re- 
marks following publication fram the Washington Post of 
February 14, 1594: 

CIVIL SERVICE AS IT Is—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE CLASSIFICATION OF MAIL 
CLERKS—LYMAN THE ENTIRE BOARD—CONTRARY TO THE EXPRESS PRO- 
VISION OF THE LAW, HE CONSTITUTED THE COMMISSION—HIS DILATORY 
BUSINESS METHODS—HOW THE NONPARTISAN IDEA IS PUT INTO PRAC- 


TICE—THE PENALTY Of TELLING THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COMMISSION AND 
a Cama DEAL. 
“TI see,” said Mr. Cumming, the promotion examiner of the Treasur 
pe eens, “that Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, ina letter objecting tothe Hou 
bill with reference to the reins’ way mail wy Pr states 
classification of the Railway Mail Service was ordered esident 
Cleveland to take effect on March = 1889; that it was ELS 
for the Civil Service Commission complete the classification that date 
eae Sanam haeaedeiemee ian tilMay 1. This statement is 
leading in contains and in what it omits, a —— a highly in- 
o—e uate picture of the spoils system in active operation in the spring of 


“Thefactsaresomewhat asfollows: On January 4, 1889, apm Gowns 
ordered the classification to take effect, as he su Se 
By some mistake the date was made March 15. 1 ‘The Civil Ser ce Com- 
mission then consisted of only two members, Messrs. esers. Edgerton and Lyman. 
Some time in the instrumentality of Morgan. a Sone. 
cratic clerk on the Commission's force, the President was informed that no 
tery Remy b-- hold examinations and secure lists of eligibles by 
the bed Owing, ttissaid, to. an unsatisfactory interview on this 
nealous in B coe woe might ey! have been expected to be 


a So eames George Th 8S nomination, made immediat 
Commission consisted sok solely and exclusively, until pent Gs eee middle of 
Mag. of Mr Lin of Mr. Lyman.” 


AN INFRACTION OF THE LAW. 


“But howconid that be,” Mr. Cumming was asked, ‘‘ when the law makes 
provision for three?’ 

“Tt could not be,”’ he. nine Roan wee eee ee 
Sonn COOEES, OE ae so that was. Ne a 


“Buttoretura. Ou March 11 “cantsiatian anal adinenec 
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before President Cleveland's order should have taken effect, 
President Harrison was informed in eee oe Mr. Lyman, the sole Com- 
missioner, that it would not be possible to have the list of eligibles ready 
before May 1. I was during that entire period, and for a year and a half 
thereafter, chairman of the central board of examiners of the Civil Service 
Commission. I was away on leave, and holdingexaminations from Virginia 
to Texas, inclusive, between January | and about March 20. I had examined 
at least a dozen Texans and a lot of Tennesseeans for the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, and other examiners had held examinations in other States. On my re- 
turn to Washington, sometime late in March, [ found that noeffort had been 
made to mark any of these papers, and that the marking of the rogular de- 
partmental papers was way behiadhand.” 

‘**You got at them at once, of course?” 

MR. LYMAN’'S BUSINESS METHODS. 

“ Not by a decided "we A The board was always subject to the orders 
of the chief examiner, W. H. Webster, so far as concerned the work to be 
done. Although—not to speak of the Railway Mail papers—the work on the 
regular departmental papers was greatly in arrears. I found that he had 
ordered one of the most eflicient members of the examining board to rear 
range the old examination papers in the Commission's vault, and to make 
selections from them for publication in the next report of the Commission, 
which would come out late in the summer or fall. 

“Two or three other membersof the board were put at work getting up ex- 
amination questions for candidates for the position of post-office inspector— 
a business that could have kept without one for two or three monihs. 
One or two others were sent out on examination trips, and during most of 
this time we were ordered to mark the departmental P apers, giving them 
the preference over the railway mail. I don’t often indulge in herculean 
tasks, and never take a pride in work for its own sake; but, if I hadn't got 
two or three members of the board switched off on these railway mail papers 
with me, and hadn.t put in full time week days and Sundays, during the 
month of April, I belleve Mr. Lyman would have been in a position to state 
to President Harrison that the classification couldn’t go into effect until 
June 1.” 

**You sayed your distance, however, didn’t you?” - 


CIVIL SERVICE AS MR, LYMAN SEES IT. 


“Yos. But by this time the deed had been pretty effectually done. A few 
days after Mr. Lyman told us that, according to his information, out of 4,500 
clerks in the Railway Mail Service, the Democrats had, on retiring, left 1,500 
Republicans in office; that now, in May, the Republicans had left 1,500 Dem- 
ocrats in office; and that he thought that was about fair. In other words, 
after six weeks of Republican rule, there were as many Democrats left in as 
there were Republicans left in after four years of Democratic rule.”’ 

‘Did that strike you as indicating a partisan leaning on his part?” 

“At least, it sounded as if, while constituting the entire Civil Service Com- 
mission, more than two out of three of him were adherents of the same 

arty.’’ 
? “But it seems from Mr. Roosevelt's letter that 2,300 Democratic clerks 
were disch:rged, instead of 1,500.”” 

**In all probability,”’ remarked Mr. Cumming, ‘‘that was all there were.” 

“What became of Morgan, the clerk who undertook to inform Mr. Cleve- 
land that his order would not take effect on time?"’ 

**He was degraded from the position he held as stenographer and certifi- 
cation clerk to that of typewriter; was compelled, in consequence of his 
treatment, to get a transfer to the bureau of the mint ata loss in salary of 
$200, and his place was illegally filled with a Republican clerk who didn’t 
possess the qualifications called for in the appropriation bill. 


THE PENALTY OF TRUTH. 


“Another Democratic clerk, who had made himself offensive by outspoken 
remarks on the Commission’s active codperation with Clarkson's raid on the 
railway mall, was treated in an even more insulting manner, and was offered 
the alternative of discharge from the service or the acceptance of a position 
in the War Department—to which he was highly recommended by the Com- 
mission—at a loss in salary of 400. I may remark right here that in a year 
from that time the first clerk was promoted by the Republicans in the Treas- 
ury Department to a clerkship of $1,800—the grade he hai lost, and that the 
second attained almost the highest, if not the very highest, mark for effi- 
ciency among those of his own grade in the Adjutant-General’s Office.”’ 

‘**L see, Mr. Cumming, that Mr. Roosevelt says in his letter that the dis- 
charged Democratic mall clerks ‘who were honest, capable men,’ havenow, 
five years after their discharge, undoubtedly secured places, where they are 
at work at good salaries.”’ 

“Instead of ‘undoubtedly,’’’ replied he, “why didn’t he say ‘ certainly ?’ 
Why didn’t he add that be knew of his own knowledge that these good sal- 
aries were paid with exact regularity during the panic and starvation times 
of the past and present years? Why didn't he observe that this was partic- 
ularly true throughout the Southern and Western States, where many of 
these discharged Democrats resided? These victims of a civil-service re- 
form Administration might at least be spared the additional infliction of 
such ridicule as this.” 

He had 


Mr. Cumming knew what he was talking about. 
the means at hand of knowing the facts, and his interview ex- 
poses the unfairness and rottenness of the conduct of the Har- 
— Administration respecting the removal of postal clerks in 

£89. 

I have no disposition, Mr. Chairman, to assail personally the 
gentlemen who compose the Civil Service Connmaianion. I have 
said that the people of this country are lacking in the confidence 
which they should have in the Civil Service Commission, in 
order to insure satisfactory results from their official acts. Two 
of these gentlemen areRepublicans. Hon. John R. Proctor, the 
one of the number who is said to be a Democrat, is quoted in 
the Washington Post as having stgted as follows to a Post re- 
porter about the time of his appointment: 


“7 have always endeavored to give the Government the benefit of the best 
talent available, irrespective of political affiliations,” said he in conversation 
With a representative of the Post. 

The men occupying the three chief positions under me in the logical 
survey of Kentucky were Republicans, while | am a Kentucky ee rat. 
I chose them purely onaccount of their fitness. I met with nota little op- 
Position in the pursuance of this policy, but for thirteen years I held to my 
convictions and triumphed.”’ 


It does not seem strange to me that Democrats should wonder 
why it is thatin the great State of Kentucky, abounding in in- 
telligence and ability, and with its immense Democratic major- 
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ity, Mr. Proctor found it necessary to retain, in the three chief 

itions under him, Republicans. With due respect to Mr. 
~roctor, such a statement is not complimentary to the Demo- 
crats of his State or to their intelligence. My experience with 
civilservice reformers, as a rule, is that if they claim to be 
Democrais, they ‘usually retain in office under them as many 
Republicans as possible, as an earnest of their freedom from par- 
tisanship, and as an evidence that they are real, genuine, heart- 
and-soul civil service reformers. 

Republican reformers kick out all the Domocrats t nand 
appoint Republicans. It would seem that Mr. Proctor has 
been ‘‘sostraight that he has leaned backward.” With tl ud 
ofa Democrat and two avowed Republicans as Civil Se: 
Commissioners it is not strange or wonderful that the ~ 
Democratic masses of the country do not have unbounded cor 
fidence in the Civil Service Commission. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the fact that when Mr 
Lyman was a member of this same Commission years ago hi 
official conduct was investigated by a committee of the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Reform inthe Civil Service 
The committee reported a bill modifying the law and curing 
admitted defects; but the bill was never considered, and the lay 
remains unchanged. The committee was composed of the 
lowing members: 

Select Committee on Reform in Civil Service.—Herman Leh! 
bach, of New Jersey; Thomas M. Bayne, of Pennsylvania; Ben- 
jamin Butterworth, of Ohio; Albert J. Hopkins, of Llinois; PF. 
T. Greenhalge, of Massachusetts; John Sanford, of New York: 
John Lind, of Minnesota; Samuel M. Stephenson, of Michigan; 
George W. Dargan, of South Carolina; William J. Stone, of 
Missouri; John D. Alderson, of West Virginia; John F. Andrew, 
of Massachusetts; Charles J. Boatner, of Louisiana 

One of the charges investigated was to the effect that one 
Alex. C. Campbell, a brother-in-law of Commissioner Lyman, 
had copied questions to be used atanexamination and furnished 
them to a young lady, whoin turn furnished them to one Flynn 
who was engaged in coaching persons who dontemplated taking 
civil service examinations, etc. This charge has been fully sus- 
tained by the proofs taken before the committee, Commissioner 
Lyman having testified himself. Flynn offered to sell the ques- 
tions to a young lady named Dabney. She refused to purchase 
them, but when she took the examination she recognized the 
questions as the same shown to her by Flynn. 

It appeared from the evidence that Mr. Lyman, and the then 
other commissioners acting with him, became acquainted with 
the facts above stated. I[talsoappears that brother-in-law Camp- 
bell was not discharged, but was promoted. The Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service of the l"ifty-first Congress, to whom 
I have above referred, made a report, after investigating the 
Civil Service Commission and examining 24 witnesses, in which 
they say, in speaking of the action of Commissioner Lyman and 
the other commissioners then associated with him, among other 
things: 

The omission to ascertain whether the questions were for use or to be 
used at an ensuing examination was a palpabie neglect of duty, ete. 

If the administration of the civil service was not to fal! intodisrepute Mr 
Campbell should have beendismissed. His retention indicated gross laxity 
in discipline and shows that the administration of the Commission was not 
such at that time as to receive or merit public confidence. 

One of the charges against the Commission was that Mr. Campbell was 
not only retained, notwithstanding his offense in the matter of copying and 
giving out the questions, but that he was promoted. In view of the fact that 
Campbell had been guilty of conduct which was calculated to destroy conit\- 
dence in the integrity of the administration of the Commission, his promo- 
tion would seem not to have been defensible. 

% .™ u ab % g 

**It is submitted that if the Commission had discharged its duty with 
oe vigor and regard for the public, it would have become manifest that 

mpbell's retention was not defensible, and it would seem to follow that if 
his retention was not proper his promotion was not warranted. 

“Your committee can not accept as satisfactory the answer of Messrs 
Oberly, Lyman, and Doyle, that they believe that the questions Campbell 
copied were obsvlete. The facts disclosed to yourcommittee convince them 
that the omission to ascertain the truth was as reprehensible as to have dis 
regarded it after it had been ascertained, and is little less culpable; and 
whether they failed through indifference or partiality to learn the facts, or, 
knowing them, failed to take such action as the public service obviously de- 


manded, is not a matter of great consequence; the neglect of duty in either 
case is condemned.” 


It is fair for me to say that I did not concur in above report, 
because I thought it too moderate in tone, and believed that the 
testimony taken upon this investigation demonstrated that the 
civil-service law should be repealed and the Commission abol- 
ished. 

And Mr. Lyman is still a member of the commission—the 
same Mr. Lyman whom Mr. Cumming says stated that accord- 
ing to his information ‘out of 4,500 clerks in the Railway Mail 
Service the Democratic Administration had on retiring left 
1,500 Republicans in office; and now, in May (i889), the Republi- 
cans had left 1,500 Democrats in office.” In other words, after 
six weeks of Republican rule there were but 1,500 Democrats 
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left in office. The Democrats left 1,500 Republicans at the end 
of four years, and the Republicans had left 1,500 Democrats at 
the end of six weeks. 

The other member of the Commission is Mr. Roosevelt. He 
needs no introduction to the public. His impulse to talk and to 
rush into print is so uncontrollable that every man, woman, and 
child in America, exceptsuch as are deaf and can not read, know 
of him. He and Mr. Lyman were two of the three members of 
the Commission when it investigated the Milwaykee post-office. 

Itappears from the investigation of the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service that one Shidy, anappointee in the office, and 
connected with thecivil service, had persistenly and continually 
violated the law. 

So earnest and anxious were the civil service ferrets to as- 
certain the reason for the discharge of some Republicans from 
the post-office, and the appointment of a few Democrats, that 
Shidy, a self-confessed scoundrel and perjurer, was not only 
promised and assured protection and immunity from punish- 
ment if he would tell the truth (?), but was recommended by 
Messrs. Roosevelt & Co. for appointment in Mr. Porter’s Cen- 
sus Bureau, and was appointed toa position in the Census Of- 
fice. In return, and as a consideration, Shidy swore in sub- 
stance that he was encouraged or influenced by the postmaster 
to violate his oath and the civil service law. 

Mr. Chairman, district attorneys, commonwealth attorneys, 
and prosecuting attorneys have in exceptional instances felt 
justified in permitting a particeps criminis to escape in order to 
vindicate the law and bring criminals and malefactors to judg- 
ment. Officers charged with the execution of the law have found 
it necessary in the interest of the preservation of society and 
the common good, sometimes apparently to compromise with 
crime and criminals to bring to justice the arch scoundrels, but 
it remained for a commission of three, with Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Lyman upon it, to hold out to a self-confessed perjurer and 
corrupt public official the promise and hope of elevation to office 
if he would tell the truth; and the truth was, as he told it, that 
he was but a tool in the hands of the postmaster, and violated 
his oath of office persistently and pertinaciously because he be- 
lieved that the postmaster desired he should do so. 

If it was right to give Shidy a position, inorder to induce him 
to say that he was influenced to violate the civil-service law, on 
like principles it would have been the proper thing if Bob Ford 
had been promised and given high position to betray and assas- 
sinate Jesse James. 

Mr. Chairman, there is published in the city of Washington 
a nonpartisan and great Daily paper—the Washington Post. 
The energy, the fairness, and the ability of its management and 
editorials is and has always been recognized. 

-This same poner was published in 1890 in similar manner, and 
edited with like ability, and the knowledge that Hons. Frank 
Hatton and Beriah Wilkins, both men of national reputation, 
conducted the paper, gave an assurance to the public that a true 
and honest account would bs made of publicevents and that fair, 
unbiased, and eo criticisms would be made of the acts 
of public servants. I here quote two editorials from the Post 
upon the subject of the operation of the civil service law and the 
investigation to which I referred. The first is taken from the 
edition of March 2, 1890, and the other from the issue of the day 
following: 

THE ROOSEVBLTS AND SHIDYS OF REFORM. 


Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and Hamilton Shidy, of Wisconsin, 
ares at this moment thetwo most conspicuous civil service reformers in the 
But when they are put in contrast with each other, distinct points of dif- 
ference are brought out in bold relief. 

Described in hurseman's phrase, Roosevelt is a thoroughbred witha blem- 
ish, and Shidy a duffer, with the pole evil. 

Shidy, in his capacity of civil service reformer, does not permit belief in 
the refining influences of the ambiguous civil ce law or of the elaborate 
civil service rules, or of the brain-confusing and mind-misleading civil serv- 
ice regulations, to deter him from nee the law, disregarding the rules, 
——- the regulations. He is one of those men who would never win 
by honest devotion to any cause the martyr’s crown, but for money he 
would serve the devil and at the same time be devoted to the Lord. 

But for one fact his direct descent from Iscariot might be affirmed upon 
the doctrine of heredity. He isa rascal, but he is unaware of the fact. He 
would be cause; become a party to any violation of law; swindle 
merit out of its rights, and cheat in the interest of inefficiency rather than 
lose his place in the public service. ana yet he has no doubt that his honesty 
is at = and that in’ ty is a striking feature of his character. 

thecompany of other reformers he would bé recognized as an enthusi- 
astic devotee of the cause, and the next moment would gerrymander eligible 
registers, pad fraudulent certificates with the names of cheated eligibles, and 
violate the reform law in all its most essential provisions. In a company of 
saints he would be recognized and acce as one of the most devout; but, 
a sanctimonious visage, his e upturned, he would seem to be 
saying always: ‘In the name of God. en! Let us rob somebody!" He 
is a compound, the aes of which are good and bad, the bad be 
about 99 cent of the whole mass. His record is nasty. We handle it 
with and throw it down, rubbing the nastiness off our hands, saying: 
“And smelt so? Pah!” 


Roosevelt is another kind of a reformer. he, like Shidy, is loudly 
devoted to the devious methods of thecivil-service law, but he is not a mean 


ei 


of the baser gort. He does not, like Shidy, violate the law and | facing the pains and penalties of perjury. 


outrage itina shameful manner. He could not be guilty of the penurious 
impulses that make the Shidys of reform low fellows with itching palms. 
He is the golden fieeced bellwether member of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. In him are combined in about equal — the dash and 
recklessness of Hotspur and the foppishness of the popinjay who pestered 
the hot-headed Percy on the battlefield. He is the “curled darling” of the 
reformers if he does wear short hair, and although he acts now and thenthe 
— of asword-and-buckler politician he oftener enacts the part of the po- 
itical dude, and, posing, says with an air ofreform languor: * Well, really, 
it is too bad that the naughty spoilsmen should say soanddoso; and there- 
fore we must proceed to find out things, don’t you know? and talk about 
them, Gon’t you see? so that the Democrats and other spoilsmen may be in- 
injured, can’t you understand? We mustn't hurt our own friends, because 
don’t you observe, reform of the civil service means, among our set, ex- 
posure of the spoilsmen and concealment and reward of the offenses of the 
reformers? But we are devilish ely about this and we deny it shrewdly when 
itis es upon us. I hope you grasp my meaning. ® must reform the 
other fellows, or else the country will bo lost; but we must say to our fel- 
lows, ‘Now, really, you must be good;’ and then we must wink at them, so 
that they may be encouraged to continue their reform work in the old way.” 
And thus the dainty Roosevelt goes on officially hypocriting, talking in- 
cessantly, talking all day long, and talking in his sleep, most of the time 
using his own mouth as a trumpet to blow praises of himself. Certainly, it 
was of the mouth of Roosevelt that Burdette sang as follows: 


His good strong mouth! He wields it well! 
He works it just for all it’s worth; 

Not Samson's jawbone, famed, could tell 
Such mighty deeds upon the earth. 

He = the throttle open wide, 

And works it hard from side to side. 


Up hill and down, through swamp and sand, 
t never stops, it never balks; 
Through air and sky, o’er sea and land, 
He talks, and talks, and talks, and talks; 
He talks, and talks, and talks, and talks; 
And talks, and talks, and talks, and talks! 


But the beloved Roosevelt does more than talk. Smilingly pretending 
fairness and saying,‘ How is it with thee, brother?” industriously he kee 

utting his knife into the Mugwump’s side, under the fifth rib, clear to the 
hit. t times bold in honest action, in his re‘orm meannesses he is as cau- 
tious as a tomcat walking noiselessly over soft carpet to get his teeth into 
the neck of a canary bird. If Roosevelt were a house robber, he would 
jauntily discourse of honesty at the front door of the house he intended to 
rob, and then singing a roundeiay 


Oh, how honest a lot are we! 


would noisily disappear around the corner into the alley, and get into the 
house, upon some plausible pretext, by a back door; but if Shidy werea 
burglar he would wait for darkness and break into the house with a jimmy 
and other robbers’ tools. If caught in the act he would declare that he haé 
done no wrong; that he had been coerced to enter the door or window, and 
his sensitive soul would be shocked by the suspicion that he had in any 
sense disobeyed the command, ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 

These men, the Roosevelts and the Shidys, and such as they, have brought 
reproach upon the civil-service reform cause, and have made it a stench in 
the nostrils of the people. They have shamed itinto suicide. It should be 
carried out and be buried according to “‘crowner’s quest law.”’ 


HAVE THE POST-EWART CHARGES BEEN SUSTAINED? 


There are certain civil-service reform ‘ forgers of lies’ who are making 
industriously, the statement that all the charges heretofore preferred 
against the Civil Service Commission by the Post and Congressman Ewart 
have been disproved by the testimony that was taken last week by the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Exceedingly skillful mechanics are all these reform lie-makers, but in 
mak t statement they have blundered in such a way as to expose 
themselves to shame. 

And now let us try the issue thus made up by a brief review of the testi- 
mony in reference to two of the charges—the Campbell and the Shidy 


charges. 

1. Bake the Campbelicharge. Has it been disproved? 

Let us see. The testimony shows that Campbell, who is Commissioner Ly- 
man’s brother-in-law, took out of the files of the Commission, secretely, a 
set of clerk-examination papers, of the series at that time current; that se- 
cretely—acting just as any other man would have atted if engaged in a dis- 
honest or otherwise disgraceful action—he copied this set of clerk-examina- 

' clon papers, and without the consent or knowledge of the Commission, or of 
/ any other person than himself therewith connected, gave this copy to a 
triend of his, an applicant for a promotion that could have been obtained in 

n? othe” way than by passing the clerk examination, thus giving to said ap- 

plicar.t, in a manner contrary to one of the penal provisions of section 5 of 

the civil-service law, special and secret information for the purpose of im- 

proving said applicant’s chances in an examination. 

The testimony shows, also, that this copy of this set of clerk-examination 

pers, thenof the current series, found its way, by the hand of Campbell’s 

Frond, into the hand of Prof. Flynn, @ person who coaches pam 

for appointment to the grade of clerk in the classified Pn service. 

Prom ¥iyon this copy was obtained and was given to . Oberly, who was 

then one of the Commissioners, and by him it was laid before the Commis- 

sion, at which time it wasexamined by Commissioner Lyman, who then re- 
cognized. the handwriting thereof as the handwriting of Campbell, his 
brother-in-law. 

The testimony pinay. Longe that Commissioner Lyman did not inform his 
coll , or “y one else, of this fact; but kept ita secret until the fact had 
been vered by an investigation made, without his codperation, by Com- 

missioner Oberly and Secretary Doyle. 

Then Commissioner Oberly inquired into the matter and ascertained that 
Campbell had been guilty of what Commissioner Lyman designates as a 
gross breach of discipline, and Mr. Oberly as an indiscretion and a wrong 
act. 

Commissioner Oberly informed Commissioner Lyman of his conclusion, 
and Campbell's offense was condoned. 

Afterwards, when Commissioner Lyman wassole Commissioner—at atime 
when two vacancies existed in the membership of the Commission—he peo 
moted Campbell to a $1,200 place, when there were other clerks of the Com- 
mission more emote ane far more worthy than he, who were receiving 

t time less than $1,200 a year. 
Oi eee of Cam te on his own behalf in this matter, proved him 
to be at once stupid and unprincipled. He attempted to deny before- 
confessed and in doing so stood exposed before both the committee 
and the as aman unworthy belief even when ander oath andé 
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has been shown? 

ge ey examination papers of the Commission were purloined 
and copied secretly and the copy given without the consent or knowledge 
of the Sommission as secret ani special information for the ~— of im- 

oving a certain applicant's chances in an examination. 2. at Camp- 

ll,a clerk of the Commission, was guilty of this act. 3. That Lyman, 
having discovered this fact by rec the handwriting of Campbell, 
kept his knowledge of the fact from his colleagues, because Campbell was 
his brother-in-law. 4. That Commissioner Oberly also discovered Cam 
bell’s guilt, and decided that Campbell had committed an offense, in punish- 
ment of which he should be reprimanded, not dismissed—a decision that 
was far more complimentary to Commissioner Oberly’s heart than to his 
head—that, probably, gave him credit with aclass of wet-eyed sentimental- 
ists, but certainly discounted his common sense nearly 100 per cent. 5. 
That, afterward, when Lyman was the only member of the Commission, 
Oberly having resigned and Edgerton having been removed, and when 
there were worthy and competent clerks of the Commission occupyin 

laces below the grade of #1,200 per year, he promoted Campbell, who hac 
been guilty of the offense stated, and who, besides being an untruthful and 
otherwise a bad man, was also aclerk of but little intelligence and incom- 
netent in the performance of any but the simplest kind of low grade clerical 
work. 

We submit that, according to this showing, the Campbell charge has been 
sustained in such manner as toconvince all fair-minded people that both 
Commissioner Lyman, whoconcealed bis knowledge of Campbell's guilt un- 
til it was discovered by another Commissioner, and Clerk Campbell. con- 
victed of being guilty of the offense of giving out, secretly. information 
concerning examinations, should be put out of the public service. 

The Commission can put out Campbell, and should act promptly. 

The President can put out Lyman, and The Post has no doubt that he will 
do so. 

2. Now, take the Shidy charge. Has it been disproved? 

Let us see. The testimony shows that Shidy was aclerk in the Milwaukee 
post-office, and was secretary of the local board of civil service examiners 
for that office; that as secretary of that board he was an officer of the United 
States Civil Service Commission; that in the performance of his duties as 
secretary he was guilty of willfully and corruptly, by himself and in collu- 
sion with other persons, defeating, deceiving, and obstructing certain per 
sons in respect of their a of examination in accordance with the civil 
service rules and regulations; that he was guilty of willfully, corruptly, 
and falsely marking, grading, estimating, and reporting upon the examina- 
tion and proper standing of persons who had en examined under said 
rules and regulations;that he was guilty of willfully and a making 
false representations concerning persons that had been examined; that he 
was guilty of willfully and corruptly furnishing special and secret informa- 
tion for the purpose both of improving and of injuring the prospects and 
chances of persons who had been examined being appointed or employed in 
the public service; that, therefore, he was guilty under section 5 of the civil 
service law of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment not less than ten days nor more than 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The testimony shows also that this unworthy, perjured officer confessed 
his guilt in 1888, and gave his testimony concerni his unlawful acts, and 
did this without being promised ‘ protection ’’ by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This testimony was of record in the office of the Commission at the 
time Messrs. Roosevelt and Thompson became members of the Commission, 
and upon this record the Commission might have procured, and it was its 
duty to have procured, if possible, Shidy’s removal from the civilservice; but 
instead of taking this action the Commission allowed Shidy, under promise 
——_ ‘“protection,’’ to reconfess and to regive the testimony given by him in 
The testimony shows also that the Commission, with full knowledge of the 
fact that 7 had been guilty of penal offenses and of most 7 and 
often repeated violations of the most important provisions of the civil 
service lawand rules; that he had broken his oath of office, and had done so 
with full nee of the heinousness of that offense; that he was an ut- 
terly bad man, and as a public officer had been unfaithful to his trust in the 
superlative degree—with full knowledge of these facts, Commissioners 
Roosevelt, Lyman, and Thompson procured for him, under their unneces- 
sary promise to protect him, a place in the Census Bureau; and in doing so 
= not inform the Superintendent of the Census of their protege’s bad char- 
acter. 

Now, what thus has been shown? 

qv) That a subordinate officer of the Commission had been guilty of cer- 
tain penal offenses, and had confessed himself to be an unfaithful public 
servantandabad man. (2) That with full knowledge of this fact Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Lyman, and Thompson, Commissioners of the United States 
Civil Service, procured a place in the unclassified Departmental service for 
this unfaithful public servantand utterly bad man. (3) That this place was 
thus secured for this man under a promise to “ protect” him—a promise 
there was no necessity of making, and which should have been made under 
no circumstances; that the making of such a promise to such @ man under 
such circumstances was a high misdemeanor, and the keeping of such prom- 
ise under any circumstances was a high crime. 

We submit that, according to this showing, the Shidy charge has been sus- 
tained in such manner as to make it the duty of the President to reform the 
reform Commission by demanding the resignations of the Commissioners 
and reorganizing the board. 

Certainly, all honest advocates of the cause of reform in the civil service 
will join with the Post in demanding reform in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for that cause can not flourish in a soi! of abuse or without the fertil- 
izing influences of public approval and of the rain and dew of correct and 
honest administration. The rush can not growwithout mire. The flag can 
not grow without water. 


It is supposed that these editorials came from the pen of Frank 
Hatton, and Frank Hatton was a Republican. Frank Hatton is 
dead, and it is probable that there was more sincere and uni- 
versal sorrow among the people when the news of his death 
went out to the world than if any other man among all the great 
American journalists had crossed over the river, because he was 


honest, manly, brilliant, courageous, and true to principle and 
to his friends. 


Mr. Chairman, is it any wonder that the people of the coun- 
try lack confidence in the Commission, and that the Democrats 
of the country believe that it is a partisan Republican machine? 
I believe Mr. Doyle is still secretary of the Commission—the 
same Mr. Doyle named in the report to which I have referred 
of the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. Chairman, why should not Democrats hold office under a 
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Democratic Administration? Whyshould not Republicans hold 
office under Republican Administration? The people of this 
country in 1892 declared in favor of Democratic principles, and 
of Democratic rule as well. They did not elect Grover Cleve- 
land simply because he was Grover Cleveland, but because he 
was the nominee of the Democratic party and represented 
Democratic principles. They turned Benjamin Harrison out 
because he was a Republican, and they have declared by their 
votes that Democrats should be placed on guard all along the 





line. They do not get a change of rule if Republicans, through 
civil-service sham, or any other kind of hocuspocus, are left in 
places of honor, trust, and emolument, and in control. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that nine-tenths of the people of 


the United States, without regard to party, are opposed to this 
civil-service nonsense. It is a fact to be regretted that many 
men in public position lack the courage of their convictions and 
insist that the best and most honest way to show your devotion 
to Democratic principles is to retuin all the Republicans pos- 
sible in office. I have no sympathy with the idea that it is dis- 
reputable to enter into honest competition to secure position, 
and I have no respect for the chronic office seeker, in office 
himself, who complains that he is importuned and worried by 
his constituents who want office. 

If the truth be known, it will appear asa fact that when the 


people of thiscountry by their votes say that the principlesof any 
party are wrong, they mean that there shall be achange in manag- 
ers of government as well as achange in governmental policy. 


We are taunted by Republicans that the Chicago platform 
commits the Democratic party to civil-service reform. So it 
does, but not to the impracticable, puerile, and unsatisfactory 
system now the laughingstock of sensible men, but toan honest, 
real, genuine, and common-sense plan, under which every citi- 
zen can have an equal and fair chance for preferment and under 
which the public service may be elevated and improved upon 
common-sense lines and according to common-sense principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I have Republican friends; and it is the pride 
of my life that I have always received Republican votes when I 
was a candidate for office, and that I have received more Repub- 
lican votes where the people have known me longest and best— 
at my home precinct, and in my home county, than elsewhere, 
and I will receive Republican votes in future: not because I 
am a sycophant and a hypocrite, but because I have honestly 
endeavored to be true to principle; because men who may not 
agree with me about the policies properly to be pursued in gov- 
ernment have always known where to find me. 

The Democracy won the elections in 1892. Why should we 
not have a Democratic Administration for which the people de- 
clared? 

I do not state my position upon this question with a view of 
reminding the Republicans of a disagreeable truth. But I re- 
= it, Democracy won in 1892. I have never undertaken to 

eceive the people respecting my position upon any question; 
and my steady and unswerving adherence to Democratic doc- 
trines has never been doubted or questioned. 

And I will stand by my guns to the last, and if the time shall 
ever come when victory in politics shall mean defeat; when the 
people will not tolerate or permit the fruits of victory to be 

athered by those who have borne the brunt of battle, and the 
aurels to be placed upon the browsof thosedeserving, then I will 
be willing to retire from the arena in which the wager of battle 
has been laid down and taken up by the greatest and proudest 
spirits the world has produced, and in which civil-service hy- 
crisy has had no place, and where the destinies of nations 
ave been settled by honest and manly contention. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the ad- 
vantage of hearing all the discussion upon this question to-day. 
I was absent from the floor and did not hear what was said by 
the gentlemen who first addressed the committee. 

In common with most people of this country I had supposed 
that the principle of civil service was settled. So thoroughly 
have the people been satisfied with the merit system thatevery 
national political convention has for the last eight years un- 
qualifiedly indorsedit. Theconventions of the two great parties 
held in 1892 reaffirmed their adherence to the principle and 
demanded an honest enforcement of the law. 

During the campaign which followed there was no intimation 
from the rostrum that civil service was to be abandoned by any 
party. but on thecontrary, promises were made that there should 

a faithful execution of the law. It is a significant fact that 
prior to the election there was no political party clamoring for 
spoils, and no public men advocating a return to the spoils sys- 
tem. But now, in an unexpected hour, this question is sprung 
onthe Democratic side of the House and we are asked to de- 
stroy a system which we have all been declaring was for the 
best interests of the public service. And this for no other pur- 
pose than to provide places for new and inefficient employ¢s. 
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There has never been the slightest difficulty in securing com- 
petent service in the Departments through the competitive ex- 
amination, and there can be no other thana purely partisan mo- 
tive in this attack. 

If the representatives of the Democratic party continue the 
work here of overturning their platform declarations of 1892, I 
would like to inquire, at this stage, how much of that immortal 
instrument will remain unbroken at the close of this session? 

A few weeks ago a bill was introduced in this House and re- 
ferred to the committee upon which I have the honor toserve— 
a bill intended to weaken the civil service. I was a member of 
the subcommittee to whom it was referred, and addressed a letter 
to the Commission asking some information upon the subject. 
I hold the letter here in my hand and will in time have it read 
for the information of the committee. The letter is full of in- 
formation, and is a complete answer to much which has been 
said by gentlemen on the other side. 

Many criticisms have been mado on President Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration and the course pursued with reference to civil- 
service matters in 1889. This has been explained by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopxrins]. Anorder having been 
made by President Cleveland before the expiration of his term, 
which was to take effecton the 15th day of March, and the Com- 
mission not having time to make the classification under the 
law, asked President Harrison to extend it in order to give 
them sufficient time to perform the duties required of them by 
statute. This request was granted, and the time extended to 
May 1, 1889. 

{ am not going to say here that during that period there were 
not any removals. Iam not going to undertake to justify all 
that was doue aoe that period, although many were restored 
who had been unjustiy removed from the service during Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration,'and there were no greater viola- 
tions of the spirit of the civil service at that time than there 
have been since the commencement of this Administration. In 
my own State last spring, after the appointmentof a postmaster 
in Topeka, seventeen carriers were removed within ten days af- 
ter he took charge of the office. New, and in mostinstances in- 
competent, men were appointed in their places. The principle 
of the civil-service law been recognized in that city by the 
postmasters for at least eight years. 

Mr. BOATNER. Were not they all Republicans who were 
removed? 

Mr. BRODERICK. No, sir; I will explain that in a minute. 
I suy the spirit of the civil-service system had been recognized 
there for eight years. Dur Mr. Cleveland's first Adminis- 
tration the postmaster at Topeka, who, of course, was a Demo- 
crat, retained three or four Republicans during the entire term. 
His suceessor, who was a Republican, re from three to 
five Democrats, and last spring when the seventeen carriers 
were removed by the new postmaster fourteen of them were Re- 

ublicans and three were Democrats. These three had been 

olding for seven or eigbt years. They were antifusion Demo- 
crats—thai is. they were opposed to an alliance with the Popu- 
lists. This being offensive, in the judgment of the reform post- 
master, was the cause of their removal. 

Mr. Cleveland's postmaster at Kansas City, Kans., as soon as he 
assumed control of the office, removed the entire force of Repub- 
lican carriers wholly for partisan pu Similar action was 
taken by Democratic postmasters in 1893 in a number of cities, 
and, so far as | know, was never critized by the Democratic press, 
or by =p authorized to s for the present Administra- 

. The violation of the spirit of the law was so ree 
Topeka that Mr. Cleveland removed the postmaster, but the 
carriers have not been reinstated. 

I ask now to have read a letter from the Civil Service Com- 
mission to which I have referred, in response to my inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. | The time of the gentleman from 
has + 

Mr. BRODERICK. LIask that the time be extended for five 
minutes. 

Mr.COOMBS. How much time is remaining on our side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-five minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 


Kansas. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ishali be obliged to object, because it will 
cut off other gentleman who desire to speak. 

Mr. BRODERICK. It will come out of the time on this side. 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not object if it comes out of the time 
allowed tht side, 

Mr. BRODERICK. I ask only two or three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I now ask the Clerk to read the letter I 
send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Us(rep Stares Crvin SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. February 8, 1894. 


DeAR Sr: I was much surprised at the receipt of your letter containing 
the account of the favorable report of Mr. Hovuk's bill, H. R. 4017, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. thank you for your courtesy in cailing the 
matter to my attention. ‘This bill is precisely similar to the one presented 
by Mr. Bynum of Indiana, and referred to the.Civil Service Committee, by 
which ithas not been reported. I ———- before the Civil Service Commit- 
tee In opposition to it, and I should certainly have appeared before the Ju- 
diciary Committee in opposition to this h I known there was any inten- 
tion of acting on such a measure. I should like to be heard before the com- 
mittee about it, but as this may now be impossible I will take advantage of 
your courtesy and give the following reasons why the bill should not be 
made into a law: 

The classification of the Railway Mail Service was originally ordered by 
President Cleveland, to take effect on March 15, 1889. It was absolutely im- 
possible for the Civil Service Commission to complete the classification by 
that date, and in consequence the classification was deferred until May 1, 
1889, at which date it actually took effect (nine days before I myself was ap- 
pointed Civil Service Commissioner). Advantage was taken of the delayin 
theclassification to turn out twenty-three hundred Democratic clerks, replac- 
ing them, withoutexamination, with Republicans. This was undoubtedly an 
outrage. But in the first place it is all wrong to try to cure it by commit- 
ting another wrong now, and in the next place it Was an outrage precisel 
similarin character to what has occurred in a number of the mowly classi- 
fied post-offices within the last eight months. 

In 1889 the Republican administration of the Post-Ofice Department took 
advantage of the necessary delay in classifying the Railway Mail Service to 
make sweeping removals of Democratic clerks and replace them by Repub- 
licans, just.before the law went into effect. In 1893 the Democratic post- 
masters at Plattsburg, N. Y., at Topeka, and Kansas City, Kans., at Gales- 
burg, Bloomingion, and Quincy, IIL, at Athens, Ga., and in several other 

Ss, took advantage of the necessary delay in the classification of the free- 

elivery t-offices to make sweeping removals among the Republican 

clerks and carriers in their offices and to replace them by Democrats, just 
before the classification went into effect. 

The cases are precisely parallel, and it is rank dishonesty to try to cure 
one and not cure the other. If the Democratic pee dismissed before 
the classification of the Rail Mail Service in i are to be restored, then 
the Republican employés dis ed before the classification in the offices 
above mentioned in 1893 ought to be restored. The truth is that neither one 
set nor the other should be restored. The only safe rule to follow in deal- 
ing with the civil-service law is to deal with each office and branch of the 
Government from the moment it becomes classified, and not take into ac- 
count what went on before. If we do endeavor to take into account what 
went on before we are entangled in an absolutely hopeless mesh of =e 
suffered and committed by both sides during the preceding years, and it 
quite ase to remedy any of these wrongs without committing fresh 
wrongs in turn. 

The proposed bill of Mr. Hovuk does not, it is true, provide that the Post- 

must reinstate the old clerks, but only that he may rein- 
state them, but immediately upon its enactment into law the test pres- 
sure would be brought to bear to create vacancies in order that reinstate- 
might be Of the 2,300 clerks —— to till the places of the 
turned out but 900 now remain the service (a sure proof, by 
the way, of the inferiority of the men obtained under the spoils system 
compared to those who enter through civil-service examination); so that the 
bulk of the places are now filled by people who came in througi the civil- 
service examinations, very many of whom were themselves Democrats, In 
most cases, therefore, the reinstatement would result in turning out, not 
the mal beneficiary of the , but some innocent and honest out- 
sider. oreover, the persons who would be reinstated would be the very 
persons who ought not to be reinstated. 

The discharged railway mail clerks who were honest, capable men have 
now, five years after their discharge, undoubtedly gotten places where they 
are at work at good salaries. It is cisely those who are incapable and 
who got their places merely through liticalfavoritism, but who 
have now banded themselves together in tical associations for selfish 
purposes, who would get reinstated under pr law. It must be re- 
membered that all of the 2,300 clerks turned out in 1889 simply suffered under 
the same s system through which they had received their appointments. 

During the Democratic Administration of 1885-1889 nearly 90 per cent of 
the Republican railway mail clerks were turned out and were supplanted 
by Democrats. During the two months before the cation of the 
service under the su Republican Administration 46 per cent of the 
entire force, or about of the Democrats in it, were turned out by the 
Republicans. Then the office wasclassified. Noappointments or dismissals 
for reasons have been since made, and it would be mischievous in 
the extieme now to go back to the old system and allow the reinstatement 
of the men thus ly appointed for spoils reasons. 

e Commission has found by actual experience that it is a detriment to 
the publicservice to allow the reinstatement of a man who has been out of 
that service for more than a year. With each change of Administration 
partisans of the which has returned to power endeavor to secure the 
reinstatement of their party friends who have been turned out. 

When President Harrison’s Administration came into power the Com- 
mission found that during the Democratic tration of the 
ne ae ee than be Fn the 
turned and laces supplied mocrats, great 
made to induce the an to allow we reinstatement of all the Re- 
pablicans who had thus been dismissed epee Gog The Commission 
steadily op the proceeding, on the ground that while injustice might 
sometimes be remedied, the general result would be absolutely bad, and the 
effect would be to introduce a system of sweeping removals and sweeping 
reinstatements with each change of Administration, for political reasons. 

The oeneres action to be taken with reference to Democratic railway- 
mail is i the action that was to be taken in refer- 
ence to the Bal fice clerks and letter-carriers four years 
But there is in this an additional reason for opposing the bill, 
cause during the present Administration in a number of post-offices 
the same course has been followed as was followed four — agoin the - 
way Maiti Service; and it is pitiable ustice to try to remedy one set of 
cases and not remedy the other. The bill is simply a bill for the partial re- 
introduction of the spoils tem and for the demoralization of the Railwa 
Mail Service; it is thoroughly mischievous, and I re, hope it will fail, 
If there is any further information which you wish I shall be most ha ta 
furnish it. I write this officially, by the direction and with the appro 


Commission. 
Very cordially, yours, 


Hon. CASE BRODERICK, 
: House of Representatives. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
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During the venues of the foregoing letter, the following pro- 
ceedings took : : 

The CHAIRMAN . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRODERICK. The gentieman from Louisiana, I under- 
stood, withdrew his objection. I ask to have the remainder of 
the letter read. 

Mr. BYNUM. How much more of it is there? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Only about two pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Some time subsequently: 

Mr. COOMBS. How much more time wiil it take to read 
that letter? 

Mr. BRODERICK. It is nearly concluded now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time was given to complete the letter. 

Mr. COOMBS. When that consent was given we were told 
that there were only two pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Cousent has already been given, and the 
Clerk will continue the reading of the letter. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading as above. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I regret that | have not suf- 
ficient time io discuss the amendment now pending before this 
com:nittee. What I shall have to say, however, very ap- 

ropriately follows the letter which the gentleman from Kansas 

Mr. BRODERICK] has just caused to be read from the Clerk's 


‘desk. 


Having been familiar with the abuses in the Railway Mail 
Service under the former Administration, I made an earnest 
endeavor at the beginning of the present one to have the same 
corrected. 

In that spirit I introduced a bill early this session giving the 
Postmaster-General the right to reinstate clerks who had been 
dismissed between the 15th of March, 1839, and the Ist day of 
May of that year, when vacancies occurred, without their being 
compelled to take an examination. I had the bill referred to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, so honest was I 
in the belief that it was a true measure of reform that that com- 
mittee could not help but report it favorably. But for some 
reason or other I could never get a meeting of the committee to 
consider it. I requested Judge Houck, of Ohio, who had taken 
an interest in the matter, to reintroduce the bill and have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. That committes, 
after an investigation of the facts, reported the bill back witha 
favorable recommendation; and itis nowon the Calendar, where 
I hope it will soon be reached for action and passed. 

The bill now upon the Calendzr is the one which Civil Service 
Commissioner Roosevelt has just criticised, and I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the facts. 

Tn 1888 President Cleveland extended the civil-service rules 
to include the Railway Mail Service. Theextension, by theorig- 
inal order, I have heard it said, was to take effect on the 15th 
day of February, but in some way or other, when the order was 
issued by the Civil Service Commission, instead of taking effect 
on the loth day of February, it was to take effect on the 15th 
day of March, a few days after the expiration of the term of the 
outgoing Administration. President Harrison came in on the 
4th day of March, 1889, and on the Lith he issued an order ex- 
tending the time of the taking effect of the original order to the 
ist day of May, 1859. 

Mr. BRODERICK rose. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have no time to answer any questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYNUM. During the time from the 15th of March, 1889, 
up to the Ist of May, J889, more than two thousand competent 
Democratic clerks were dismissed from the service, and in their 
stead a great many incompetent Republican clerks were rein- 
stated or appointed. Nor was that all that was done. The 
standing of the service was reduced so low that the Republican 
Administration could not afford to dismiss any more clerks, but 
after the time the order took effect and the service was within 
the classified lists, four hundred more clerks were dismissed upon 
notices bearing date prior to the time the law took effect. 

Since introducing this bill I have received hundreds of letters, 
and I have them here upon my table now, calling attention to 
the facts, and I have an affidavit of a clerk who had been in the 
service for seventeen , from my own district. He was dis- 
missed in October, paid to that time, but when his dismissal was 
received it was dated the 29th day of April, 1889, and a Repub- 
lican was appointed in his stead without reference to the civil 
service rules. I have here a letterfromaclerk in Maine, where 
Civil service rules are presumed to reign supreme, showing that 
as in such gre:t haste to reinstate clerks that they re- 

ted ome man who had been dead for more than a year. 


ughter.| _Anoine: who was on his death-bed was reinstated. 
e wrote telling them he was not able to take the place, 
but they told him that he must take it until they could find 
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someone else. [Laughter.} He held the vosition till they could 
find a Republican, and then he resigned and died. 

{Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, Iam opposed 
to the present administration of the civil service of thiscountry. 
I am opposed to it because it is unbusinesslike, undemocratic, un- 
republican, un-American, inefficient, fraudulent, and partissn. 
Those are about the only reasons why I oppose it ; 

Now, Lhave for twenty years favored a sound and sensible refor- 
mation of the civil service of the country. I believe that the 
civil officials of the country should hold their ollices for tixed 
terms of years—say four or five years—and not be the mere sports 
of political circumstances; that there should bea fixed tenure « 
office, subject to removalior cause—cause alleged with opport 
nity to be heard. 

I believe that the appointing person who is responsible, the 
Cabinet officer or head of a Department, should have the power 
to appoint at his will. I think that nothing is more unbusiness- 
| like than that the person who is responsible for the efficiency 

of the work shall not be able to select the agent through whoin 
the work is to be performed. [do not bolieve ina tenure for 
life or an indefinite, uncertain tenure during so-called good b 
havior. I think that the gentieman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
EVERETT] was right when he said this is a question of two sys- 
tems. But he did not properly draw the line of demarkation 
between them. [ will do it for him. 

There is one system which is peculiar to aristocracies and 
monarchies, which consists in holding office for life tenure, on 
good behavior, thus establishing an official beaurocracy. This 
prevails in China and in the German Empire. It secures cleri- 
cal efficiency and it also secures official insolence. It brings 
into existence an official coterie—a lot of little fellows, ‘‘ dressed 
in a little brief authority, most ignorant of what they are most 
proud, their own glassy essence.’ It secures as an afterclap a 
civil pension list, which must come in the course of time if this 
sort of thing is carried out. It has come in England,in Ger 
many, everywhere where men and women go into officehold- 
ing as a life business and grow old and decrepit in the service, 

relying upon it for support and saving nothing for a rainy day. 

Then, on the other hand, there is a system which is peculiar 
to democracies everywhere. Itconsistsin keeping up aconstant 
circulation of blood between the official life of the country and 
the citizenship of the country. It believesin having no class set 
aside, noofficial ‘‘ caste” of men who hold their offices as a mat- 
ter of vested right, independent of the will of the people, in 
dependent of the changes of sentiment that take place among 
the people. 

Those who believe in this system believe that official life 
should be in touch, elbow to elbow, with the common people of 
the country. That is the system which I advocate, and it is not 
a ‘spoils system,” nor inconsistent with the reformation of the 
civilservice. This latter canbe brought about by having a fixed 
tenure of office, during which fixed time—a short time—men 
shall not be removed except for cause, a tenure and a system in 
keeping with the tenure of other offices of the country, elective 
and appointive. 

Mr. COOMBS. Do you believe in examinations for those 
offices? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, Ido not; and I will tell 
you why. What would you think of a business man—and you 
have been one—who should undertake to carry on his business 
with elerks supplied by a competitive examination system? 
What you want is efficiency of service; and ‘u order to obtain it 
you want the man who is responsible for tae efficiency of the 
service, and who must be responsible to the. people and to the 
Administration for it, to have the power to select efficient 
agents. 

Character, tact, affabiilty, the capacity to expedite business, 
faithfulness to the purposes and plans of his chief—these are ail 
of greatest importance, and their possession is not insurad by 
mere ability to answer school-boy questions. It does by no 
means follow that a man who can stand a competitive examina- 
tion which could not have been stood by Alexander Stephens, of 
Georgia, or by Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, or by Jay Gould, 
or Commodore Vanderbilt is more fit than either of them for a 
clerical position. He may be or he may not be, but a successful 
‘* cram,” for a “‘ catch-question” examination proves nothing. 

[Here the hammer feil.} 

Mr. BOATNER. Iwould like to yield the time allotted to me 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is on the 
liston the same side as the gent eman from Mississippi, and 
he desires to give up his time to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

Mr.WILLIAMSof Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I did not hope 
to ‘‘utterthe thoughts that arise in me " upon the consideration 
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of this great and grave question within the five minutes allotted 
to me. I do not hope to do so successfully even with the addi- 
tion of the five minutes yielded me so generously by the gentle- 
manfrom Louisiana. I thank him sincerely. I have said that 
this civil-service system is inefficient and unbusinesslike, and 
wouldlead necessarily to a civil pension list by keeping men and 
women in office until they are aged, decrepit, and fit for nothing 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of persons in office now 
who are practically civil-service pensioners, because they re- 
ceive a salary every day for the performance of —— duties 
which they is not perform, because they are too old to perform 
them, or inefficient in other ways. After awhile the time will 
come when the claim for pensions for such employés will be 
made boldly here, because if you keep these men and women in 
for life they will grow old, and they will claim that you must 
provide for them in some way. 

What you want is to keep official life in touch with the living 
people. With ashorter term of service a great many people 
every year go back into private pursuits and join the great body 
of the common people of the country, and others take their places. 
Lam opposed to the system now in practice as partisan; andI am 
going to move to strike out each clause of it, because I believe it 
is, under the present Republican officials, merely an appropria- 
tion of $45,000 a year in order to aa in some and put in more 
Republicans; for it can not mean anything else, especially in the 
Railway Mail Service. 

I do not know how it is done, but with a Republican Superin- 
tendent of the Railway Mail Service, and with a Republican 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General and a Republican Super- 
intendent of the fourth railway mail division,down in my part 
of the country, at any rate (I do not know what they have done 
elsewhere), they manage so that, no matter what takes place, 
they can get in the negro Republican applicants even under this 
Administration. Why, there are to-day eleven ignorant ne- 
groes running out of the city of Meridian, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, upon the Railway Mail Service, two of them appointed 
under the present Administration. 

While there were thirty or forty of the best and most intelligent 
young white men of the State o at ee some of 
them graduates of the University of Miss ippi, these Repub- 
lican officials have managed in some way or other to select not 
long ago the only negroes and the only Republicans whose names 
were, as far as I know, upon the eligible list,and make clerks of 
them. They had a right to call for the names of three who 
stood highest on the list, and they had the right tocall three 
times for the three names highest on the list, thus making nine 
from whom to choose; and yet, under a Democratic Administra- 
tion, such has been the abuse of the system that it seems nobody 
could get in as long as these Republicans could be chosen. 

I do not charge this to the law. It was an abuse of the law. 
But I object to its uses and abuses both. They are so inextri- 
cably interwoven that I hardly know how to separate them. 
When I ask how one of these men got in I am informed that he 
‘*had to be” appointed, because he was “‘ prior on the substitute 
list.” They ‘‘could not help” appointing him. ‘‘ The law re- 
quired it.” Later on, when I wrote about another man, in an- 
other place, they told me that he could not be appointed because 
they had to appoint from the names of the three highest certi- 
fied to them by the Civil Service Commission, and this man 
being thirty-third on the list they could not possibly, under the 
order of certification, reach him during the year in which his 
name would be on the eligible list. So that at one time a negro 
Republican was put in because he had priority on the “ substi- 
tute list,” and the law compelled them, and they could not help 
it, but had to appoint from the substitute list; and the next time 
I was informed that another man could notcome in because they 
would have tocertify some of the thirty-three who were ahead of 
him on the ‘‘ eligible list” and that one would have to be appointed 
out of the three highest somewhere along the list. The “sub- 
stitute list” which seemed formerly all important had in the 
meantime died of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.” 

I have some letters here which were written upon that subject 
which I may, if the House has no objection, print as a part of 
my remarks. 

ou all know that, as a matter of fact and of law, these appoint- 
ing officers had a right to demand those names three times, and 
were not ‘‘compelled” to appoint from ‘the substitute list,” 
though it is true that if they chose to appoint from the substi- 
tute list they were compelled by the law to appoint him whose 


name had been first placed upon it. As long as these officials. 


are Republicans, and a majority of the Civil Service Commission 
and of the examining boards are Republicans, I shall not vote 
one dollar for salaries, etc., to perpetuate this partisan thing, 
this thing so easily capable of abuse, this sounding fraud of pre- 
tentious Mugwumpery. 
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You all know that Democratic officials, vested with ihe ap- 
polating power and acting strictly under the latitude which the 

aw gives, would not, as a matter of fact, have made these ap- 
pointments and hundreds like them in the Railway Mail Service 
all over the land. Thess serpents, threatened with hibernation 
but warmed into new life in the generous bosom of a too trust- 
ful Democratic Administration, are doing all fhgy can with their 
treacherous and poisonous fangs to sting the dominant party— 
their benefactor—to death. 

Do you believe that it is by accident that these things happen? 

But men say the offices ought to be “ out of politics,” 

If it is meant that they ought not to be the sport and play- 
things of politicians, I grant it. I favor,asI said, afixed tenure 
of office. In the interest of the public service, officials, whether 
appointive or elective, ought to know beforehand how long they 
are to hold. There should be certainty and stability of tenure. 
Men will do better work. 

But if it is meant that there should be a caste with a life ten- 
ure, claiming office indefinitely, unless ‘‘ removedon charges "—a 
life-tenure class set apartas being on sacred ground—their lives 
and interests divorced from the life and interests of the people, 
I can not agree to the proposition. I want official life to be in 
touch with the people. 

I want not a regular army, but a volunteer army, each soldier 
in which, at the end of his service, shall be absorbed again in 
the body of the people, and during his incumbency shall feel 
always that he is one of the people. 

I want to cultivate no noxious plant of professional official- 
ism—no esprit du corps of that sort—no bureaucratic spirit. 

In a democracy there is no room for it. 

I have no sympathy with those weak and pessimistic natures 
which, consciously or unconsciously distrustful of popular gov- 
ernment, are constantly crying about everything, ‘‘ Take it out 
of politics.” 

When a man says ‘‘ Take the tariff out of politics,” he means 
‘put it beyond the control of the people, let the barons manage 
it.” When he says, ‘ Take finances out of politics,” he means 
‘put it beyond the control of the common herd; !et the ‘ex- 
perts’ (i. e. the fellows personally interested in the mainte- 
nance of the status quo) ‘manage it.’” When hesays, ‘‘ Take the 
offices out of politics,” he means ‘‘ consecrate a class to office- 
holding, and then keep the ‘ins’ in and the ‘ outs’ out.” 

Now, let us go to another abuse of the law. When Mr. Har- 
rison went into power he suspended the order putting the Rail- 
way Mail Service in the classified service until all over the 
South, re out his policy, he got a lot of ignoramuses into 
the service and put out a lot of efficient men. This was done 
without pretense of cause, as the present Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service admitted to my colleague, Mr. MONEY. 
Under this suspension Mr. Harrison went on and ‘‘loaded up” 
the Railway Mail Service of the State of Mississippi with a lot 
of ignorant negroes who could not have stood an examination 
under the civil-service rules to save their lives, and there they 
ere yet, protected in their places by this solemn humbuggery of 
civil service, which a Democratic Administration respects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIN was recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for fifteen minutes. 

he CHAIRMAN. There are fifteen minutes remaining in 
opposition to the amendment, and the gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that he may occupy that time. 

Mr. GORMAN. If there are only fifteen minutes remaining 
I would like to have five. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are fifteen minutes in opposition 
to the amendment. The gentleman from Michigan |Mr. GorR- 
MAN] is down to speak in favor of the amendment. There are 
fifteen minutes remaining on that side also, so that the request 
of the gentleman from Texas will not interfere with the time 
of the gentleman from Michigan. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas that he may be allowed to 
consume the remaining time in opposition. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAIN. r. Chairman, it is apparent from the state- 
ments which have been made on both sides of this question that 
there is a necessity either for the repeal of the civil-service law 
or for its amendment. [ have heard it charged on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House that a Republican President exercised 
his prerogative under this law for the purpose of enabling his 
subordinates to turn out Democratic appointees and put Repub- 
licans in their places. It has been asserted on the other side 
that after certain offices in the Railway Mail Service had been 
filled with Democrats a Democratic President put that service 
under the civil-service rules and regulations. 

The President himself, in each case, if these accusations be 
true, used his power for partisan purposes. 
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My objection to the civil-service law is, that there is not 
enough politics in it—that is to say, it recognizes politics in the 
sonstitution of the Civil Service Commission and ignores poli- 
ties, or tries to ignore politics, in the appointment of the sub- 
ordinates. The basic principle of its formulators was that the 
question of politics should be eliminated from the public service, 
but the very first section of the law recognizes the principle of 
so-called spoils politics, because it provides that: 

The President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, three persons, not more than two of whom shall be ad- 
herents of the same party, as Civil Service Commissioners. 

I say that provision in itself is a recognition of the principle 
of party politics, because if it were not apprehended that poli- 
tics would enter into the administration of the law by the heads 
charged with that administration, this provision would not 
have been placed in the first section of the statute. The re- 
quirement that ‘‘ not more than two” of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners ‘‘shall be adherents of the same political party ” is 
itself a recognition of politics. 

Tha principle is further recognized in the second section, 
which provides that— 

The President may remove any Commissioner, and any vacancy in the 
position of Commissioner shall be so filled by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of Commissioners, 

In other words, if a Republican Commissioner dies during the 
incumbency of President Cleveland it is his duty under this law 
not to select an honorable, upright, well-qualified Democrat to 
take the place of the decedent, but he is required to recognize 
politics by selecting a Republican as his successor, provided his 
associates are both democrats, and he might be subject to im- 
peachment if he did not obey the law. So,I say, politics is rec- 
ognized in the appointment of the heads of the Commission; that 
is, in the selection of the Commissioners; but when it comes to 
the appointment of subordinates, the question of politics is 
eliminated entirely from the problem. 

No man is asked what his political belief is when he is an 
applicant for examination under this system. My friend from 
Thinois [Mr. HOPKINS] raised some question awhile ago about 
the administration of the law with reference to the Railway Mail 
Service. Has thegentleman forgotten that under what is called 
the ‘spoils system” the Administration which he has criticized 
with reference to the consular and diplomatic service, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Democrat, permitted a Republican, 
Mr. Sutton, to remain in office as a consul in Mexico? Has he 
so soon forgotten that a Democratic President sent as ambassa- 
dor to Italy an ex-Republican? [Laughter.] 

Has he forgotten that the same President put at the very head 
of the Administration of foreign affairs a gentleman who had 
affiliated with the Republican party, and who was ready and 
willing (like Barkis) to accept the Presidential nomination of 
that party? The gentleman-can not have forgotten all of these 
things, yet he charges that under the spoils system the Repub- 
licans have no show! [Laughter.] 

Now, if the gentlemen who have inveighed with resonant 
voices upon this floor against the civil-service administration 
had examined into it more closely and contrasted it with what 
is called the spoils or patronage system, they would have discov- 
ered that one principle at least which should govern in the se- 
lection of public officials has been quite closely followed by the 
Civil Service Commission, but has been absolutely ignored by 
the heads of Departments who have the power to make appoint- 
ments without being restricted, annoyed, clogged, or hampered 
by any such law as the civil-service law, 

There are two principles which in my judgment should be the 
base of all selections of publicemployés. One is that they should 
be apportioned among the States equitably; that is, in propor- 
tion to population; and the other is that they should be based 
upon the question of politics, so that a Tepebticnn applying for 


appointment under the civil-service act in the State of Texas, | 


for instance, where the Democrats haye an overwhelming ma- 
jority, should have an equal opportunity with a Democrat, pro- 
vided they were both equally competent and efficient; and in or- 
der that in Vermont, or any other State where the Republicans 


may outnumber the Democrats in the proportion, probably, of | 


three or four to one, Democrats seeking appointments ‘under 
the civil-service rules may have an equal chance with their Re- 
publican fellow-citizens when they go before the examining board 
to be examined. 

At present such is not the case. If we contrast the selections 
with reference to the population of the States as made by the 
Civil Service Commission, and as made by our Democratic heads 
of parunenis, we find that, leaving out the District of Colum- 
bia, there is a difference of only twenty-seven in the whole three 
or four thousand employés under the civil service, while there 


ure many thousands under the patronage system. This h 
not to be ihe case, as — ~—r 
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The civil-service act provides that appointments under its pro- 
visions shall be apportioned among the States upon the basis of 
their respecsive populations, as shown by the last census; and 
this rule ought to be adopted and followed by the appointing 
powers in the several Departments of the Government, but it is 
ignored, as the official register will show; and, indeed, employés 
are said to be charged up to States in which they have never 
even resided. 

I hold a statement prepared by myself from the report of the 
Civil-Service Commission, showing that there has been an in- 
equitable, I may say an unjust, apportionment of the offices 
under the patronage system. I will not charge any man with 


being actuated by other than patriotic motives when ho rises 
from his seat and inveighs against civil service, while the rec- 
ord shows that his State has every office to which it is entitled 


under the civil service except two, and has an excess of thirty 
seven under the patronage system. I refer to the State of West 
Virginia. 

Without following any particular rule I have selected a num- 
ber of States, and I desire to call the attentionof thiscommittce 
to the manner in which offices have been distributed in thesa 
States. In the first place I will contrast Illinois with New York 
Illinois has a deficit under the civil service of 7 appointments; 


New York 6. Lllinois under the patronage system has a deficit 
of 242; New York has an excess of 145. 

Is that an equitable administration under the patronage sys- 
tem? Maine has a deficit of 4 and Texas 6 under the civil 


service, whereas under the patronage system Maine has an ex- 
cess of 43 and Texas a deficit of 268. My district has nota 
single appointment in all the Departments under this Adminis- 
tration. And if under the patronage system we would go down 
to the heads of the Departments and insist upon the distribution 
of places not embraced in the classified service with reference 
to population and politics, some of us might not be inveighing 
so loudly against the Administration under the civil service. 

In the list taken from the table in the Commissioners’ report 
I find that Maryland has an excess under the civil service of 7, 
and an excess under the patronage system of 350. Tennessee 
and I ask the attention of the gentleman who moved to strike 
out this provision of the bill—Tennessee has a deficit of 7 under 
the civil service, and of 107 under the patronage system. Mussa- 
chusetts has an excess of | under the civil service; the District 
of Columbia anexcessof 89. Under the patronage system Massa 
chusetts has a deficit of 68, and the District of Columbia an ex- 
cess of 2,215. 

Arkansas, under the civil service, has a deficit of ~, while 
Delaware has an excess of 1. Under the patronage system 
Arkansas is short 143, and Delaware is ‘‘long” to the extent of 
15. California—I do not see the gentleman from California in 
his seat—has a deficit of J under the civil service and of 12! under 
the patronage system. Connecticut has neither a deficit under 
the civil-service system nor an excess; she has just what she is 
entitled to, but she hasan excess under the patronage system of 17. 
The Indian Territory has its share under the civil service, but 
an excess of 4 under the patronage system. 

Now, instead of our standing here and trying to strike out a 
provision appropriating money to pay the salaries of the Com- 
missioners and necessary office clerks, amounting to eighteen in 
all, and making ‘‘ buncombe” speeches, why do we notcommence 


pered by any civil-servicerules? Why, sir, t am told that there is 
a prominent Republican in one of the Departments who has been 
anxious to go—who has been begging to be permitted to leave 
but who has been retained in his position against his will! The 
reason for this must be thata Democrat can not be found who is 
capable of fiilling it. 
| The Departments are full of Republicans, inside and outside 
| of the classified service, and if those of us who believe in the 
doctrine that ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils” would quit the 
tactics they are pursuing in this House and insist that there 
should be at least an equal division of the places in the Depart- 
| ments between the Republicansand the Democrats, and that the 
| States should be fairly represented, and the headsof theseveral 
Departments would recognize the truth that the men who placed 
| them in office should have at least equal consideration with those 
| who tried to keep them out, the Democratic voters of the coun- 
try would get places under a Democratic Administration. [Ap- 
plause. } 

I think that if the civil-service law is to remain in force it 
ought to be amended so as to admit of an equitable partition of 
the places to be filled under it, not only upon the basis of popu- 

' lation, but also upon the basis of politics. A great clamor has 
| arisen against the law because it is alleged that the large major- 
| ity of the employés protected by it belong to one or the other of 
the two great political parties. This objection could not be 
urged if the law provided thatthe two parties, or the three 
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parties, including our Populistic brethren, should have fair and 
equitable representation in the governmental offices. There 
would be no temptation then for any violation or evasion of the 
law for partisan advantage by any superior official, and much of 
the prejudice against the system would disappear. 

hether, however, gentlemen favor the amendment or the 
repeal of the law or not, ! fail to see why they should propose 
or vote for this amendment. 

It merely strikes out the appropriation for the support of 
the Commission itself during the next fiscal year. It does 
not legally destroy the Commission. It does not repeal the 
civil-service law. It does not abolish any office embraced in 
thatlaw. A reduction or even a denial of salary can notdeprive 
aman of his right to an office to which he has been lawfully ap- 

inted. You may take away his salary, but you can not there- 

y prevent him from performing his duties without compensa- 
tion. ; % 

Besides, even if the contrary were the effect of the adoption 
of the motion to strike out the appropriation, it would only be 
applicable to the officials provided for in the paragraph, about 
elehteeh in all. It would not remove a single one of the thou- 
sands of employés who are protected by the civil-service law in 
every Department of the Government. The law, as to them at 
least, would still be in force. They would continue to hold their 
places. The true, manly, proper course to pursue, if the law 
ought to be repealed, is to repeal it. But while itis in the stat- 
ute book our duty is to provide the necesSary appropriations to 
enforce and carry out its provisions. This is what the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations conceived to be its duty to doin preparing 
this bill, and they should be sustained. 

If the law is obnoxious let us repeal it. But we should not 
adopt this amendment, or motion to strike out the appropriat- 
ing paragraph, blindly deceiving ourselves under the belief 
that we are re g the law; for that would not be its effect. 
It would still remain in force and in full operation. If gentle- 
men believe that they can repeal the law by depriving the Com- 
missioners and their office clerks of their salaries they are 
mistaken. 

All of the clerks and employés in every branch of the publ‘c 
service appointed under the provisions of the law would still re- 
main in placeas the law would still be operative. Indeed, if the 
Committee of the Whole were to refuse to appropriate one dol- 
lar for the payment of the salaries of all of these employés, the 
law would yet bein full force. The amendment, therefore, fails 
to accomplish the object of its mover and suporters, and ought 
not to prevaid. Letuseither amend theactor repeal it. While 
it appears among statutes it isour duty to observe it and to pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations to carry out its provisions. 

I append an extract from tenth report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission: 
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*In anexactapportionment by pean ofthe census under which made. 
+ Omitting the District of Columbia, the variation from an exact appor- 
oa for the entire country is only 29, while for the patronage system, 


Percentage of variation: . 
Under merit system—A4%, or 3 per cent. 
Under patronage system—#{§j, or 40 per cent. 


APPORTIONMENT UNDER PATRONAGE SYSTEM. 


The above table is especially noteworthy because of the showing it makes 
as tothe equalization of — in the different States under the 
civil-service law. Under the old patron System there was only the 
r aes approximation toward equalizing quotas of the different States, 
Under the civil-service law the Commission has succeeded in keeping these 
quotas Very nearly even. Of course, as lained above, there are certain 
kinds of appointments which necessarily disturb this apportionment. 

Positions like those of priuter’s assistants, where the salary is very small, 
ought not to be and are not considered in making the apportionment, as it 
would be impossible to bring people here from remote States to fill such 
sitions. yr there are many technical places, notably in the 
partment of Agriculture and in the tific bureaus, where there may be 
only one or two men in the United States fitted to fulfill the duties required. 

In cases of this kind the Commission certifies from the eligible registers 
in disregard of the ap; onment, and it is almost wholly in cases of this 
kind that the excess of appointments from the District of Columbia arises. 
Disregarding these two sets of cases it is possible to apportion the appoint- 
ments with substantial equality. 

This table shows how nearthe Commission has come to making this equal 
apportionm and how far short the Departments have come of —— 80 
as appointments not made under the control of the Commission, 
Take the State first mentioned in the list, Alabama. Under the Commissi 
_— had 93 appointments, while it would have 97 if the apportionment 

n exact. 

It is, therefore, 4 short of its quota, a deficit which will bably be made 
up in the certifications in the next few months. But of the supesnuneets 
under the patronage system Alabama has had only 66 out of the 187 to which 

ed (pocumaiings as correct the statement in the Blue Book, and 
uming also that the Be eee Bene oe ee ae 
pointee when he took which, however, is probably not always 
case). This leaves a deficit of 121. 

The injustice done to Alabama under the patronage system, theref 
amounted to 121 a) tments, whereas under the civil-service law it hi 
received within 4 of its proper number. Passing over the next two Terri- 
tories (in which the te of the appointments under the civil-service 

is what two Terri are entitled to) we come to ng 
nder the civil-service law Arkansas has received 
but is entitled to 64. 
ore, had a deficit of 2 appointments, the doficit in this case 
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not obtain it has 109, altho only entitled to 92. For the reasons given 
above the District of Columbia is certain always to have an excess. Thus, 
under the civil-service law, it has received 103 appointments instead of the 
14 to which it was entitled, so that it has had 89 excess. This excess is, how- 
ever, necessary and legitimate. 

Taking into account patronage appointments it is entitled to only 29. and 
has had 2,244, so that though it has had 89 more than its share, made ac- 
cording to a strict numerical apportionment under the civil-service law, it 
has had 2,215 more than it was entitled to of the appointments made under 
the old system. The other States, as will be seen by an examination of the 
table, stand substantially on an equality with those mentioned. 





TABLE 14.—Showing appointments to the classified departmental service made 
Jrom the several examinations during the year ended June 30, 1893. 
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Kind of examination. | Male ake Total. 
COMPETITIVE. 
Clerk (all appointed at $900 or less from copyist reg- | 
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Treasury Department: } 
Printer’s assistant (not charged to the appor- 

7 2 <-.:t0ccnesiabieapabibnbaibenedbdéeineddbises enn i 69 69 
Engineer and architect.......................--.... B veces s< } 1 
Skill d helper (not charged to the apportion- 

iin tuleaiisiewe oweninietids shcvncdiptaeeuisastcoes 30 |.....-.-| 10 
I nih att ihncieihdblaunin deamibaitlnnnbeydihan weeciews cidens 3 3 
Topographical draftsman, Coast Survey-........ MP iiaceena 2 

I es S os eamemearerecocad 5 5 | 7 
Department of Agriculture: 
Nn is ne aklenege OR. bck 8 
CERES ETT Ne: | FEE 1} 1 
nici can tngitedigrs<tduaovbtwaltuGucben Daan haaed | 1 
Fish Commission: 
Architect and civil engineer.......................- B tidesecke 1 
Navy De ment; | 
ited is cia oat adaddecneleiion 2 
Interior Department: 
Assistant examiner, Patent Office................. Dil ass } 9 
CO Ee See 1| 1 
Mechanical draftsman .............-......--------- Bi Bhecidehes 1 
War Department: 
Architectural draftsmamn........................-.. ilakcicenen 2 
RETIRE Se OPT eR AE ae mv OED $27 
NONCOMPETIVE. 
Transfers under departmental Rule VIII, 1 (c). Clas- 
sified post-office, or Railway Mail Service to Post- 
Office Department...................s.-. Sitti ands 14 
Transfers from excepted to nonexcepted places 
_ under departmental Rule Il, 4 ...................... 7 
Noncompetitive examinations for original entry 
into the service under General Rule ILI, 2 (d)......}........ pallee dois 
Assistant Engineer ......... ........ 2 
Assistant disbursing agent. 1 
Ninos iy. Suet iebbinheianiusanaainian palaeadobemaibeniin 1 
ET Ea, «0s cnbnegapiubsibbn cancnenmoabadl 2 
I ln cchiclineniinitchereetintlabanesenes dlikenenriaierminaneend 1 
ET i ierethditincipah wibtipeebdiibsibnaticm ities Gon-enapeins 2 
Stenographer and copyist (to be confidential 

clerk to the Secretary of the Interior) ......... 1 
Pressman, War Departim nt _._............... .... 1 
Special agent, Department of Labor ............. 1 
Storekeeper, Treasury Department. ............. 1 
Returns office clerk, Interior Department ....... 1 

Transfers under departmental Rule VILL, 1 (d), from 
the office of the President of the United States to 
SR UUUIIDT occcke onc nck tccemtettesseccse 2 

RE bled dad cided cainpetenbibnatcceendadupaene 38 

I nici cscnuabe aise osne enews 827 

Total noncompetitive ...... ....................-. 38 

SI iin Stiisidiopenecclnes sgagidbninaen 365 








Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the civil-service law, if 
strictly and impartially executed, might notoperate perhaps very 
injuriously to either party. But the trouble that we meet with 
is the fact that human beings are executing the law and they 
yield to their own feelings when they come to distribute the 
offices. If, as my distinguished friend from Maine {Mr. D1nc- 
LEY] has said, this system has come to stay, ! wish to say that 
it must become more popular and more just and equal in its ex- 
ecution than it is to-day. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] has made the 
most severe criticism against the Civil Service Commission that 
has been made by any man on this floor either for or against it. 
He made the statement that the Civil Service Commissioners 
went to President Harrison and asked him to delay the appli- 
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cation of that law to the railway mail service—why? Because 
they could not ‘‘ classify” theclerksin thatservice. Now I wish 
to say to my friend that if ‘‘ classifying she service” means to 
dismiss the Democrats and retain the Republicans, he has ac- 
cused the Civil Service Commission of more political influence 
than any man has yet dared to charge them with. 

I can refer the gentleman from Lilinois to men who were dis- 
missed the service whose standing was nigh to 100. I know a 
man who was dismissed on the 18th day of May, 1889, his dis- 
missal being dated the 29th of April, and his standing was 97.8; 
cause for removal, offensive partisanship. I wonder if it was 
necessary to ‘‘ classify the service * by dismissing c vho 
had that standing? 

Now, as for the operation of the law so far as political opin- 
ions and designations are concerned, I wish tocall the attention 
of the committee to its operation in the ninth division of the 
Railway Mail Service, with headquarters at Cleveland. Thero 
are in that division 660 employ¢és. Five hundred and thirty-four 
are Republicans, 126 Democrats; making a percentage of Ti.4 
Republicans and 23.6 Democrats. 

On the New York and Chicago route, which is the main route 
of the division, there are 419 postal clerks, of whom 826 are Re- 
publicans and 93 Democrats. Oi those 93—and I want to call 
the attention of the committee to this matter, thaf gentlemen 
may see what impartiality is exercised—of those 93 Democratic 
clerks, 63 are night men. There are 36 clerks in charge, of 
whom 26 are Republicans and 10 Democrats. Of those 10 run- 
ning on those trains,everyone isa nightman. Itiscurious, my 
friends, that the Republicans have always the greater percent- 
age, as well as the preference in respect to service. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


{[Mr. SWANSON withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. SWANSON. 
five minutes longer. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is that the last speaker on the list? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman from Alabama is on 
the list for five minutes, and there remains but five minutes’ 
time. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am thoroughly and most em- 
phatically in favor of laws which guarantee to us the best, most 
efficient, and most trustworthy officials in every branch of our 
Government. 

I will vote for and support any system which secures the em- 
ployment of those who will perform their duties best and be of, 
most service to the Government and to the people, but [ insist’ 
that such a result is not attained by the civil-service law as it is 
now written and as it was interpreted by the Administration 
which was superseded March 4, 1593. 

I do not criticise the persennel of the Commission. [ think 
they are honest, able, ana well-meaning gentlemen, but I insist 
that the system is contrary to our own plan of government, and 
I contend that the law needs material modification and amend- 
ment. Since the passage of the civil-service law, in 1883, I have 
introduced bills for the purpose of amending the law so as to 
make it conform to the Constitution and to American principles 
of government. 

I would like to see a proper civil-service law, but as the hon- 
orable committee which has that subject in charge wil! not re- 
port any of our bills, [ see nothing left but to vote to strike out 
any appropriation for a system as objectionable as the present 
one hasproveditselftobe. I hold that the Constitution requires 
that the appointments in the subordinate service shall be made 
by the heads of Departments, and it is an insult to men holding 
such high positions to insinuate that they will not use their best 
endeavors to make the best possible selections. 

Section 2, Article II, of the Constitution says: 

Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they 
think proper in the President alone, in the courts of the law, or in tho heads 
of Departments. 

If there was ever any doubt as to what was intended by those 
words, and I think there has never been any doubt expressed on 
this subject, the preceding clause of the same section explains 
to what the framers of the Constitution referred when they au- 
thorized the vesting of appointments in the heads of Depart- 
ments: 

He— 

The President— 
may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
Executive Departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices. 

It was these responsible officials in whom the Constitution 
authorized Congress to confide the important duty of appointing 
inferior officers. The Constitution did not authorize Congress 
to confide this power and authority to a commission composed 


{ ask unanimous consent to continue for 
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of three gentlemen called a ciyil service commission, and I do 
not hesitate to state that a law which confides appointments to 
these gentlemen contravenes the letter, the spirit, and any fair 
or judicial interpretation of the Constitution. 

I hold in my hand bill H. R. 197, one of the first bills which I 
introduced in this Congress. 

By this bill I sought to correct some of the evils of the present 
law without in any way impairing its beneficial features. 

Under the law as it now stands Cabinet officers are deprived 
of any voice in the selection of officials for whose conduct they 
are responsible. Under the law as now administered, when a 
member of the President's Cabinet applies for a clerk, he does 
not know until after the p< mmr is made whether the man 
is black or white, nor does he know anything about the appointee, 
except that he has passed an examination and answered a cer- 
t:in number of questions. He may be honest, trustworthy, en- 
ergetic, and efficient, or he may be wanting in all these impor- 
tent qualifications. 

By my bill some power and authority is given the heads of De- 
partments. 

It provides for examinations the same as they are conducted 
to-day, but it provides also that a Cabinet officer may demand 
that the whole list of eligibles be placed before him; that he 
have some opportunity to judge for himself as to the fitness of 
the candidates, and to select from the list of eligible men the 
best ones to perform the duties in the Departmentfor which he 
is responsible. What objection, may I ask the committee, is 
there to that? I can imagine none. 

Paragraph 8 of my bill is as follows: 


That whenever any officer having the power of appointment or employ- 
ment shall so request, there shall be presented to him by the Commissioner 
or the proper examining board the names of all persons from the State or 
Territory which is entitled to the Sy te under the provisions of this 
act who have been examined and found qualified for the public service 
and pronouncod eligible for appointment. The Commission shali also, at 
the request of the officer having the power of sepenetanens or employment, 
exhibit to him the original papers of examination of any of the persons pre- 
sented, and the officer having power of appointment or employment shall 
have power to select any one Oo: the persons presented to him by the Com- 
mission or the proper examining board. 


Paragraph 9 of the bill which I introduced provides that— 


If the officer having the power of appointment or employment shall not 
find a suitable person for the work required from the State or Territory en- 
titled to the appointment, the Commission shall in like manner, at his re- 

uest, present to him the names of the persons who have been examined and 

‘ound qualified oa service, and pronounced eligible for sos 
from the State or Territory which would next be entitled to the appoint- 
ment; and the Commission shall in like Manner also exhibit the original 
examination papers of such of the persons whose names are presented as 
the officer having the power of appointment may request; and the officer 
having the power of appointment or employment shall have power to select 
any one of the persons thus presented to him by the Commission or the 
proper examining board. 

Paragraph 11 of the bill which I introduced provides: 


That if any officer having the power of appointment or employment shall, 
for any reason, desire toappoint or employ any person who has been ex- 
amined and found qualified for public service and found eligible for ap- 
pointment who is from a State or Territory which is not then entitled to an 
appointment, he may state in writing his reasons for wishing to appoint or 
employ said person, which paper shall be filed with the Commission, and 
the oflcer having power to do so may thereupon appoint or employ said 
person. 

This bill was printed, and on September 6, 1893, it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and there it 
sleeps the sleep of death; and I beg to ask the honorable chair- 
man of that committee what there is in the bill to which he or 
any advocate of civil-service reform and good government could 
raise the slightest objection. One gentleman, for whom I have 

reat respect, gives as one reason favorable to civil service that 

t saves ny anes trouble and annoyance. This is an argu- 
ment which is not worthy of our consideration. 

If [ have a chance to obtain employment for a constituent I 
am more than willing. I am anxious to exert myself toany ex- 
tent to accomplish such a purpose. Itis no trouble to me to 
work both night and day to oe official positions for worthy men 
who have honored me as their representative. The only annoy- 
ance or trouble or sorrow I experience is my failure to obtain 
positions for the worthy and efficient gentlemen in whose in- 
terest I have pleaded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
One minute remains for debate. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Under the general permission 
I will print the entire bill to which I have alluded. 

H. R. 197. 


September 6, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice and ordered to be printed. 


Mr, WHEELER of Alabama introduced the following bill: 
A bill to amend an act to we and improve the civil service of the 
nited States. . 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
af America in Congress That the first section of the act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 
eee on so as to read as follows: 

“Phat the President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, three persons, not more than two of whom shall be 
adherents of the same party, as Civil Service Commissioners, and said three 
Commissioners shall constitute the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Said Commissioners shall hold no other official place under the United 
States. The President may remove any Commissioner, and any vacancy in 
the position of Commissioner shall be so filled by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of Commissioners. TheCommissioners shall each receive 
a salary of $5,000 a year, and each of said Commissioners shall be paid his 
—— traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty as aCom- 
missioner.” 

Sec. 2, That the second section of said act be amended so as to read as fol- 
ows: 

“Suo. 2. That it shall be the duty of said Commissioners: 

“First. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable 
rules for carrying this act into effect; and when such rules shal! have been 
promulgated it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States, in the 
Departments and offices to which any such rules may relate, to aid, in all 

roper ways, in carrying said rules, and any modifications thereof, into ef- 
ect. 

“Second. And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, 
as nearly as the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows: 

‘First. For open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of ap- 
plicants for the public service now classified or to be classified hereunder. 
Such examinations shall be practical in their character, and, so far as may 
be, shall relate to those matters which will fairly test the relative capacity 
and fitness of the persons examined to discharge the duties of the service 
into which they seek to be appointed. 

‘*Second. That all the offices, ies. and employments so arranged or to 
be arranged in classes shall be filled by selections according to grade from 
among those graded highest as the result of such apes examinations, 

* Third. Every application fur an examination shall contain, among other 
things, a statement, under oath, setting forth the applicant’s actual bona 
fide residence at the time of making the application, as_well as how long he 
or she has been a resident of such place. 

“Fourth. aa intments to the public service aforesaid in the Depart- 
ments at Washington shall be apportioned among the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as as- 
certained at the last preceding census; and to attain that end all appoint- 
ments to the public service in the Departments at Washington shall be from 
the State or Territory which has the fewest number of persons employed in 
the public service in the paparunente at Washington in proportion to its 
ae upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preced- 

census. That when appointments have been made of persons from said 
State or Territory which has the least number of persons in the public serv- 
ice in the Departments at Washington, as aforesaid, to such an extent as to 
bring up the proportion of appointments so that they shall equal the num- 
ber inthe Stateor Territory having the next fewest persons employed in the 
es service in the Departments at Washington, appointments shall then 
made alternately from those two States, until the number of persons em- 
ployed in the pubic service in the Departments at Washington from those 
two States upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preceding 
census becomes equal to the number employed in the public service in the 
Departments at Washington from the State or States having thenext fewest 
number of persons employed in the public service in the partments at 
ae upon the basis of population as ascertained at the last preced- 

ng census. 

‘Fifth. That the same principle shall be observed and adhered to in mak- 
ing appointments to vr service in the Departments at Washington 
until all the States and Territories have employed in the public service in 
the Departments at Washington, as nearly as may be, an equal number of 
persons in proportion to their population upon the basis of population as 
ascertained at the last preceding census. 

“Sixth. That the District of Columbia shall, for the purposes of this act, 
have all the rights regarding a intments of its citizens as a State or Ter- 
ritory, and for the purpose of this act shall be regarded in the same light as 
a State or Territory, and shall be entitled to have as many of its citizens 
employed in the public service in the Departments at Washington in pro- 

rtion to its population, upon the basis of population as ascertained at the 
ast eeeng Sones, as are empluyed from any State or Territory. 

‘Seventh. at when the persons employed the public service in the 
Departments at Washington shall have become equally distributed in pro- 
portion to their population, upon the basis of population as ascertained at 
the last preceding census, among the States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, then from and after that time this equal distribution 
shall be as nearly as possible maintained by making appointments to fill 
vaneeeh so as to as nearly as possible maintain this equal distribution as 
aforesaid. 

“Eighth. That whenever any officer having the power of appointment or 
employment shall so request, there shall be presented to him by the Com- 
missioner or the proper examining board the names of all persons from the 
State or Territory which is entitled to the appointment under the pro- 
visions of this act who have been examined and found qualified for the pub- 
lic service and pronounced eligiblefor appointment. The Commission shall 
also, at the request of the officer having the power of appointment or em- 
ployment, exhibit to him the original papers of examination of any of the 
persons presented, and the officer having power of appointment or employ- 
ment shall have power to select any one of the _— presented to him by 
the Commission or the proper examining board. 

“Ninth. If the officer having the power of appointment or employment 
shall not find a suitable person for the work ees from the State or 
Territory entitled to the appointment, the Commission shall in like man- 
ner, at h uest, present to him the names of the persons who have b:en 
examined and found qualified for — service and pronounced eligible 
for appointment from the State or Territory which would next be entitled 
to the appointment; and the Commission shall in like manner also exhibit 
the original examination papers of such of the persons whose names are pre- 
sented as the officer having the power of appointment may request; and the 
ofticer having power of appointment or empleymentshall have power tose- 
lect any one of the —— thus presented to him by the Commissioner orthe 
proper examining board. 

“Tenth. If the officer having the power of appointment or employment 
shall not find a suitable person for the work required from the second State 
or Territory, the Com on shall in like manner, at hisrequest, present to 
him the names of the ms who have been examined and found qualified 
for public service and pronounced eligible for appointment from the State 
or ‘Territory which would be next or third in order, entitled to the appoint-~ 
ment; and the Commission shall in like manner also exhibit the original 
examination of such of the persons whose names are presented as 
the officer having the power of ap tment or employment may Lac genel 
and the officer having the power of appointment or employment shall have 


wer to select any one of the-persons thus presented to him by the Com: 
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or employment shall, for any reason, desire to appoint or employ any per- 
gon who has been examined and found qualified for publicservice and found 
eligibie for appointment whois from a State or Territory which is not then 
entitled to an appointment, he may statein writing his reasons for wishing 
to appoint or employ said person, which paper shail be filed with the Com- 
mission, and the officer having power to do so may thereupon appoint or 
employ said person, 

“Twelfth. Provided further, That it shall be lawful for any officer having 
the power of appointment or employment to send any person before the 
Commission for examination, and said person shall be examined with all 
reasonable dispatch; and if said person is found qualified for public service 
and is pronounced eligible for appointment, a report to that effect will be 
ma:leto the officer who sent the said person before said commission, and said 
report will be accompanied by the original papers of the examination; and it 
shall be lawful for the officer having the power of appointment or employ- 
ment to appoint or employ said person in the eo service. 

“Thirteénth. Provided, That no person shall be employed in the service of 
the United States in excess of the number of persons authorized by law, nor 
in excess of the number necessary to perform the duties of the public service. 

“Fourteenth. Provided, That the true meaning and intent of this amend- 
ment to the act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States 
is to enable heads of Departments and other officers having the power of ap- 
pointment and employment to have more unrestricted opportunities to se- 
cure to the Government the services of those best qualified for the public 
service, and to enable them to secure for any special character of employ- 
ment persons who are best adapted to and best qualified for such special 
character of employment, and at the same time, as far as practicable and 
not inconsistent with the above-recited objects, to provide measures to carry 
out that portion of the provisions of section 2 of the act of June 16, 1885, as 
require that appointments to the public service in the Departments at Wash- 
ington shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia upon the basis of population, as ascertained at the 
last yescenne, census. 

“Fifteenth. That there shall be a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment or employment aforesaid. 

“Sixteenth. That no person in the public service is for that reason under 
any obligations to contribute to any political fund or to render any political 
cereee and that he will not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refus- 

to do so. 

F Seventeenth. That no person in said service has any right to use his of- 
ficial authority or influence to coerce the political action of any person or 
body. 

‘*Kighteenth. There shall be noncompetitive examinations in all proper 
cases before the Commission, when competent persons do not compete, after 
notice has been —— of the existence of the vacancy, under such rules as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioners as to the manner of giving notice. 

‘Nineteenth. That notice shall be given in writing by the appointing 
power to said Commission of the persous selected for appointment or em- 
ployment from among those who have been examined, of the place of resi- 
dence of such persons, of the rejection of any such persons after probation, 
of transfers, resignations, and removals, and of the date thereof, and a rec- 
ord of the same shall be kept by said Commission. 

“And any necessary exceptions from said nineteen fundamental provi- 
sions of the rules shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the 
reasons therefor shall be stated in the annual reports of the Commission. 

“Third. Said Commission shall, subject to the rules that may be made 
by the President, make regulations for and have control of such exami- 
nations, and, through its members or the examiners, it shall supervise and 
preserve the records of the same; and said Commission shall keep minutes 
of its own proceedings. 

‘Fourth. Said Commission may make investigations concerning the 
facts, and may report upon all matters touching the enforcement and effects 
of said rules and regulations, and concerning the action of any examiner or 
board of examiners hereinafter provided for, and its own subordinates, and 
those in the public service, in respect to the execution of this act. 

“Fifth. Said Commission shall make an annual report to the President 
for transmission to Congress, showing its own action, the rules and regu- 
lations and the exceptions thereto in force, the practical effects thereof, and 
any suggestions it may approve for the more effectual accomplishment of 
the purposes of this act.” 

: SEc. 3. That the third section of said act be amended so as to read as fol- 
ows; 

*Sxc. 3, That said Commission is authorized toemploy a chief examiner, 
a ee of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the exam- 
ining boards, so far as practicable, whether at Washington or elsewhere, 
and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their proceedings, 
which shall be at all times open to him. The chief examiner shall be entt- 
tled to receive a salary at the rate of $3,600 a year, and he sball be paid his 
necessary traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty. The 
Commission shall have a secretary, to be pee by the President, who 
shall receive a salary of $2,000 perannum. It may, when necessary, employ 
astenogropher and a messenger, who shall be paid, when employed, the 
former at the rate of $1,600 a year, and the latter at the rate of &@ year. 
The Commission shall, at Washington, and at one or more placesin each 
State and Territory where examinations are to take place, designate and 
select a suitable number of persons, not less than three, in the official serv- 
ice of the United States, residing in said State or Territory, after consult- 
ing the head of the Department or office in which such persons serve, to be 
members of boards of examiners, and may at any time substitute any other 
person in said service living in such State or Territory in the yey of any- 
one so selected. Such boards of examinersshall be so located as to make 
it reasonably convenient and inexpensive for applicants to attend before 
them; and where there are persons to be examined in any State or Territory 
examinations shall be held therein at least twice in each year. It shall be 
the duty of the collector, tmaster, and other officers of the United States, 
at re, outside of the District of Columbia where examinations are 
directed by the President or by said board to be held, to allow the reason- 
able use of the ya buildings for holding such examinations, and in all 
proper ways to facilitate the same.”’ 

Mn 4. That the fourth section of sail act be amended so as to read as fol- 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause 
suitable and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned or pro- 
vided, and to be furnished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Washington, 
for carrying on the work of said Commission and said examinations, said 
rooms to be as near as practicable upon or near the main street which ccn- 
nects the Postmaster-General’s and Interior Departments on the one siao 
with the Departments of State, War, oy: Justice, and Treasury on the 
other, so as to enable the heads of those Departments to have convenient 
access to the records of all examinations of persons who are examined for 
cierkships in the Departments at Washington and have been found qualli- 
fied and pronounced eligible for appointment. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall also cause the necessary stationery and other articles to be supplied 
and the necessary printing to be done for said Commission.” 
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Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to. say just one word. 
The gentleman from Illinois |Mr. HopKINs] denied a statement 
I made in regard to the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
claiming that I did not know what I was talking about, and at- 
tributing the wrong that was done these railway postal clerks 
to the present Second Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Bell. 
He was then the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service 


undera Republican Administration, and he isnow the Republican 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General under this Administra- 
tion. He was then executing the orders of the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Clarkson, just as I alleged the fact to 
be 


Now, in regard to what the gentleman from Texas[Mr. Crain} 
said, that we ought to go to work in these Departments and get 
places for our friends, instead of attacking the civil service sys- 
tem, I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the report 
of the Civil Service Commission shows that there are only some 
2,000 places in the Departments hore that are not subject to the 
civil service rules, and that those piaces have been filled. | 
want to say furthermore that there are 45,000 places mentioned 
as in the classified civil service that our constituents want, and 
there are only 2,976 that are not in the classified civil service. 
I hope this provision will be stricken out, and it will be. 

Mr.CRAIN. I want to say that I took my statement from the 
same report of the Civil Service Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House, debate is ex- 
hausted. o. 

Mr. DOCKERY. A number of gentlemen have expressed a 
desire that the vote on these various propositions be taken to- 
morrow. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us vote now. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I was about to ask unanimous consent that 
the vote be taken on reassembling to-morrow. 

Mr. ENLOE. Letushaveitnow. [Cries of *‘ Vote!” ‘‘Vote!’} 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the request. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after line 7, on page 20, down to and including line {7 

Mr. ALDERSON. I wish to offer a substitute for that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Virginia |Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON. My substitute is to strike out all from and 
including line 8 down to and including line 17, on page 20, and 
insert what I ask the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the act approved January 16, 1883, entitled an act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States and all other acts amendatory 
thereof or relating to the same subject-matter are hereby repealed. 

That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the ex- 
amination of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 
partment under his control or supervision, and he may provide suitable 
rules and regulations to govern such examinations and appointments 


Mr. CoomBsand Mr. DINGLEY made the point of order against 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] is a motion to strike out and insert. 
The Chair thinks where a motion is made simply to strike outa 
paragraph, and another motion is made to strike out that para- 
graph and insert additional words, that the motion to strike out 
should be first voted upon, for the reason that under our rule 
there is aspecial provision that if the motion to strike out is neg- 
atived or voted down, it does not preclude the motion to strike 
out and insert other words that are in order. Therefore, the 
Chair thinks that the motion to strike out ought first to be voted 
upon. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. After that a motion to strike out and in- 
sert will be in order, if they are proper motions. The question 
is on the motion to strike out. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 61. 

Mr. COOMBS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of noquorum. The Chair will appoint as tellers the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. DoCKERyY, and the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. ENLOE. 

The committee again divided, and tellers reported—ayes 109, 
noes 71. [Loud applause on the Democratic side-] 

Mr. DOCKERY. [ move that the committee rise. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I give notice that [shall demand the yeas 
and nays when this amendment is reported to the House. 

Mr. KERY. If the gentleman from Maine desires to 
offer a substitute I will withdraw the motion for the present. 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. I ho 
vociferous applause over this great victory for reform all came 
from the Democratic side. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RicHaRDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bil H. R. 7097, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Pending that the Chair will submit the 
following personal requests. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. BRYAN, for to-morrow, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. Somwrs, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (1. R. 73) supplementary to the-act of Congress ap- 

oved January 28, 1879, entitled ‘‘An act ne the manner 
in which certain land scrip may be and located or ap- 
ago by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents 

the name of the locator or his legal representatives; ” 

A bill (i. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Nor- 
man; an 

A bill (H. R. 6977) to amend an act ved August 19, 4890, 
—s ‘An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions 

soa.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had — bills of the following ti- 
tles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 61) for the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, of Merm- 
phis, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the confeder- 
ated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

The motion to adjourn was then ype to. 
a pay (at 5 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the House 

journed, 


a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2o0f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HUTCHESON, from the Committee on Claims: A 
= (H. _ 5368) for the relief of H. W. McConnell. (Report 

0. 927. 

By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: A bill (H.R. 2130) for the relief of Abraham 
QO. Waucop. ay No. 937.) 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, from the Committee on 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 3512) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of James C. Booth. (Report No. 940.) 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the same committee: A bill (H.R. 
3970) to pay Minnie Lyles, widow of Alfred rows, a sum of 
money due for service of said Alfred Lyles. (Report No. 943.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were adversely re- 
ported and laid on the table, as follows: 
By Mr. HUTOCHESON, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 4249) for the relief of the supervisors of the Tenth Cen- 


sus. arrows 
ons i( H.R. ) for the relief of D. M. Winn. (Report 


wen; bill (H. R. 6459) fer the relief of John Riley. (Report 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under @lause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and resolutions of the foi- 
asfollows 


Wey Me STORER: A bill (HH. V170) providing tor & oarrey 
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of a route for a ship canal to connect the waters of Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River—to the Committee.on Railways and Canals, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7171) to amend section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 7172) to amend section 1225 of 
the Revised Statutes concerning details of officers of the Arm 
and Navy to educational institutions—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. BELLof Colorado: A bill(H. R. 7173) to provide for the / 
reduction of the limits of the Battlement Mesa Forest Reserve, 
in the State of Colorado—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. STRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7174) to amend section 2958 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRYAN: A bill (H. R. 7175) to restore widows of 
soldiers or sailors to the right of pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUNN: A bill to fix the 3lst day of May for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar reported by the Com- 
mittee on Claims—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A resolution to fix the time 
and manner of considering the bill H.R. 353—to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 7176) for the relief of the 
estate of Charles Baker, deceased, late of Warren County, 
Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of [ndiana: A bill (BH. R. 7177) for the relief 
of Barzilla C. Hudson—to the Committee on er Affairs. 

Also,a bill(H. R.7178) for the relief of Jonathan Tomlinson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7179) for the relief of John A. Goddard—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentve*%y: A bill (H.R. 7180) for the relief 
of Nancy Gates—to the Clom:nittee on War Claims. 

Mr. HUNTER: A bill (S. 8.7181) granting a pension to 
Rachel Patton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7182) for the relief 
of A. S. Tayon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R.7183) for the relief of 
Joseph M. Case—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ee 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the neuerbae, petite and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Petition of Veterinary Sanitary 
Board and State Board Stock Inspection of Colorado relative to 
British quarantine regulations—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany House bill 4300, for 
the relief of John Veeley—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: Memorial of the Texas and Lou- 
isiana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, asking for recipro- 
cal commercial treaties with Spain, Mexico, and other nations— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Eleven petitions of sundry citizens of 
Connecticut, for Government control of telegraphs—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky: Proof to accompany claim of 
Ni Gates—to the Committee on War Claims. 

B . LIVINGSTON: Brief to accompany claim of Mack 
Miller, for a taken by United States Army in 1864—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of a T. Reeves, of De- 
kalb County, Ga., for army supplies taken in 1864—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of John J. Hart, for army sup- 
plies taken in 1864—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, brief to accompany claim of estate of Ambrose Chewn- 
ing, for supplies taken in 1864—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. LOUD: Memorial of San Francisco Chamber of Gom- 

me: ae ons ouse roposing to transfer 

the Oo and 2 ray to the Interior Department—to 
on en 

By Mr. oR: ae against increase of tax 

on proof spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. ‘ 

Prayer by Rev. Epwarp B. Baasy, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. : 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. Teter, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Cotton Exchange of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., praying that an appropriation be made for a national 
exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exhibition to be 
held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. ; 

Mr. PEFFER. I have just received a petition which I wish to 
present to the Senate. It is from C. B. Carr and a great many 
other citizens of the city of Youngstown, Ohio. There are several 
little paragraphs of preamble and one paragraph of petition. I 
think, probably, I can state its object better by simply repeating 
the words of the petition. 

Woe, your petitioners, citizens and <a of the United States, pray your 
honorable bedy that you will at once amend the laws now on the statute books 
that provide for the incorporation of these private companies, so that the incor- 

rated city of Youngstown, county of Mahoning, State of Ohio, be permitted to 
| from time to time, as needed for public perpore, 20-year noninterest-bear- 

bonds, net to exceed 10 per contum of the uation of said city; and 
when said bonds are so issued and deposited with the Pfoper official at Washing. 
ton, the city shall be entitled to receive, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be issued, 99 per centum of the face value of said bonds in full legal- 
tender Treasury notes, in denominations of one, two, five, and ten dollar notes, 
that shall circulate as money, 99 per centum of these notes to be forwarded to the 
proper official of the city of Youngstown, and the remaining 1 per centum shall be 
retained by the Secretary of the Treasury to defray the cost of engraving said 
notes ; tho council shal be required to retire these bonds in lawful money at 
the rate of 5 per centum be annum. 


I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Fimance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition signed by I. F. Garner and 
numerous other leading representative citizens of Missouri, policy 
holders of life insurance companies in Jasper County, Mo., pray- 
ing that in the passage of any law taxing incomes the funds mu- 
tual life insarance companies be exempted. [ move that the peti- 
tien lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bexar 
County, Tex., praying that in the passage of any law providing for 
the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies and associations be exempted from taxation; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented a fetition of sundry citizens of Everett and 
Snohomish Counties, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
reénactment and its application to the present calendar year of the 
act of Congress approved November 3, 1893, entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to mining claims; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Rev. Charles F, Clark, pres- 
ident of the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, and 22 other clergymen 
of Boston, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to sup- 
press the lottery trafiic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS. Atthe request of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbir. I introduce a bill, which, with the accompanying letter 
from the Commissioners, I ask be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 2046) to provide an immediate revision and equaliza- 
tion of real-estate values in the District of Columbia; also to pro- 
vide an assessment of real estate in said District in the year 1896 
and every third year thereafter, was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2047) to regulate 
the telephone service in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MANDERSON introdueed a bill (S. 2048) to authorize the 
appointment of James William Abert to the retired list of the 
Army; which was read twice by its title, and, with the, accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. SQUIRE submitted four amendments intended to be proposed 

by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which were 


to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. QUAY submitted an amendment intended to be suenened by 


him to the sundry civil speccneitien bill; which was referred to 
oe Sampitten on Pubic Idings and Grounds, and ordered to 
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POLICY REGARDING HAWAL,. 


Mr. KYLE submitted the following resolution, which was read: 
Resolved, ‘That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the United 
States shall not use force fer the purpose of restoring to the throne the dopo 





Queen of the Sandwich Islands or for the purpose of destroying the existing G 
ernment; that, the Provisional Government having been duly recognized, tlis 
highest international interests require that it shall pursue its own line of polity, 
and that intervention in tho political atlairs of these islands by other govern 
ments will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. KYLE. Iask thattheresolution may go over until to-morrow. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go ove 
MESSAGE FROM TUE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. 0, 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at some point 
within 1 mile below and 1 mile above the present limits of the city 
of Jefferson, Mo. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1467) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the sale 
of the remainder of the reservation of the Confederated Otoe and 
Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 

A bill (H. R. 73) supplementary to the act of Congress approved 
January 28, 1879, entitled “An act defining the manner in which 
certain land scrip may be assigned and located or applied by 
actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents in the name 
of the locator or his legal representatives ;” 

. bill (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Norman; 
anc 

A bill _ R. 6977) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, en- 
titled “ act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea.’ 

ESTATE OF JOHN WIGHTMAN. 


Mr. VILAS. Yesterday I entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill (S. 886) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John Wightman, deceased, was passed. I ask the attention of the 
Senator trom Virginia [Mr. HuUNToN]. Is there any objection to the 
motion being agreed to and the bill restored toits place on the Cal- 
endar?f 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Quay] had charge of the bill to which he refers. 

Mr. VILAS. I am so advised by the Senator from Virginia, but 
the Senator from Pennsylvania made ne motion and no remarks in 
regard to the bill. It was called up and passed by the Senator 
from Virginia, I understand. 

Mr. HUNTON. I beg pardon. 

Mr. VILAS. Was it not? 

Mr. HUNTON. It was called up by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Quay}. 

Mr. VILAS. Then I am entirely in error. 

Mr. HUNTON: The biil was called up by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I had nothing to do with its passage. I reported the 
bill from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and would 
have advocated its passage if I had been present at the time, but it 
was brought up on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Therefore I can not come to any agreement with the Senator from 
Wisconsin in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VILAS. I see that I was mistaken as to the facts. Under the 
circumstances I will ask to let the moticn lis over until the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Quay entered the Chamber. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Pennsylvania is now present. I 
desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether he would pre- 
fer to have the motion entered yesterday for the reconsideration of 
Senate bill 886 voted on by the Senate, or that the reconsideration 
shall take place and the bill be restored to its place on the Calendar? 

Mr. QUAY. Is it the desire of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
contest the passage of the bill? 

Mr. VILAS. When I shall have stated in a fow words to the 
Senate the nature of the bill, I shall have said all I care to say on 
the subject. It will be for the Senate to pass its own judgment 
— the question. 

r. QUAY. The Senator from Wisconsin is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads, which reported the bill favor- 
ably. If he desires to have the vote on the final passage of the bill 
reconsidered and the bill recommitted to the committee, I certainly 
can not object. 

Mr. VILAS. I merely desire to say that I do think the bill ought 
to and, as it was passed without consideration or without the 
report read, I feel it my duty to bring the attention of the 
Senate to the nature of the bill. I can state itin a few words. 
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It is simply a bill to pay some $6,000 of interest upon a claim 
arising out of a mail contract made between the Ist of July, 1859, 
and the Ist of July, 1860, or for service rendered during that year, 
when upon a age nee of the Court of Claims a great many years 
ago the amount claimed to be due the contractor was paid by Con- 
_— This is simply a bill to pay interest. The amount paid to 

he contractor was $4,125 by an appropriation of Congress, and 
this is merely a bill to pay interest on that amount on the ground 
that the United States was in certain dereliction by not paying the 
amount due, and that it ought to pay the interest. 

I have stated the entire matter, and with that I am willing to 
leave it to the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. QUAY. What is the parliamentary condition of the bill? 
Has the vote been taken on the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTON. If there was no motion before the Senate I would 
not desire to consume the time of the Senate, but if the Senator 
from Wisconsin means to press his motion to reconsider I desire to 
make a statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the pending 
motion is that of the Senator from Wisconsin to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUNTON. Then I desire to make a brief statement in regard 
to the matter. This claim came before the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roade and was referred to myself as a subcom- 
mittee. I investigated the claim with a good deal of care and re- 
ported to the full committee the conclusions I had reached. Upon 
that report of mine the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
unanimously decided to report the bill favorably to the Senate. It 
is due to the Senator from Wisconsin to state that he was absent at 
the time. . 

The facts in the case briefly stated are these: Mr. Wightman had 
a claim against the Government of the United States for carrying 
the mail in the State of Pennsylvania. He had a contract for car- 
rying it once a week, but thenecessities of the route, past and future, 
required a mail delivery three times a week, and although the Post- 
mastoer-General had no authority to contract with Mr. Wightman to 
carry the mail three times a week, he asked Mr. Wightman tc go on 
and carry it three times a week, stating he would recommend that 
he be paid for it. 

Mr> Wightman, in obedience to the request of the Postmaster- 
General, did carry the mail three times a week, and he had to pay 
out a large sum of money to subcontractors in se with the 
request of the Post-Office Department. When he had finished he 
made a demand for the amount due him according to the verbal 
understanding between him and the Postmaster-General, which was 
four thousand and some hundred dollars, with interest. The appro- 

riation to pay this amount was recommended by two or three 
-?ostinasters-General, and by Mr. Buchanan when he was President 
of the United States. It has been recognized by the Government in 
all of its departments having connection with the matter that this 
was a legitimate claim on the part-of Wightman to the mone 
which the Postmaster-General verbally agreed to pay him, and wit 
interest from the time it was due, 

In this condition of affairs the case was referred to the Court 
of Claims to pass upon the facts and the law of the case. The 
Court of Claims reported the case just as I have stated it, but held 
that under the law governing the court they could not allow inter- 
est, and therefore only reported a judgment for the principal sum 
due Mr. Wightman. That —— sum was paid him, leaving the 
amount of interest mentioned in the bill from the time the money 
became due until the payment under the Fa pn of the Court 
of Claims. It is to meet that demand that the bill was reported to 
the Senate providing for payment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Virginia 
allow me—— 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to state that the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, James Buchanan, in adopting the views 
of the then Postmaster-General, Holt, and referring to this partic- 
ular claim said: 


Interest should be paid contractors when due, and can not be withheld without 
national dishonor. 


He was then speaking of the particular claim whichis now under 
consideration. 

Mr, HUNTON. That has been the feeling of every Postmaster- 
General who has occupied the position since the claim accrued; 
they have believed that the amount of money due Mr. Wightman 
with interest from the time it became due is his absolute right, 
and that it is disgraceful on the part of the Government not to 


pay it. 

bir, it was particularly hard upon Mr. Wightman because, in 
carrying out his agreement with the Postmaster-General, he had to 
spend sums of money, and he was actually out of mone 
many thousands of dollars in order to carry out the verbal con 
Yet, altho he paid the money —_ many years before he got 
the principal sum due him, it is maintained by the Senator from 
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Wisconsin that that money ought to be refunded to him without 
interest. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HUNTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose there is no case where Congress allows a 
claim to a private claimant that it is not determined the money is 
due that claimant and has been due him, but I have understood the 
rule to be that the Government does not pay interest upon such 
claims. What is there exceptional in this case to take it out of the 
rule which applies to all other cases where Congress allows claims 
and orders their payment? 

Mr. HUNTON, I will endeavor to answer the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad, if it be exceptional, to know in 
what respect it is exceptional. 

Mr. HUNTON. I believo,as a general proposition, that where a 
man or a government owes money and does not pay it the creditor 
is entitled to damages in the shape of interest for its retention. I 
know it has been the practice of the Congress of the United States 
to deny that principle so far as its action goes, and interest is not 
allowed upon claims that are paid. Whatever may be my opinion 
upon the subject, that is the general rule. But in this case, what 
in my opinion, takes it out of the general rule is that this man had 
to expend large sums of money in order to carry out his contract 
with the Post-Office Department. Unless he gets interest he is a 
loser to that extent, and the Government ought not to allow a con- 
tractor, who came voluntarily forward and trusted to the honor of 
the Government to lose anything by that trust. 

Besides, the Congr@s of the United States passed the following 


: 


joint resolution in 1784; I read from the Journals of Congress: 


That interest of 6 per cent per annum shall be allowed to all creditors of the 
United ae for supplies furnished or services done from the time that payment 
e due, 


Under this joint resolution of Congress of that day, it was sol- 
emnly determined that where services were performed, supplies fur- 
nished, interest should be paid to the man who furnished the sup- 
plies or did the labor from the time payment became due therefor. 

For these reasons, sir, I thought, and the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads thought that the Government never could 
make Mr. Wightman whole for the performance of that contract, 
undertaken at the express instance of the Post-Office Department, 
without paying him interest on his money. I believe this commit- 
tee is not the only one that has made a report of this kind. In the 
last Congress the Senate, according to my recollection, reported the 
bill just as I have done, except that I corrected the report and made 
the interest due the ey about a thousand dollars less. It was 
these reasons that induced me to report the bill favorably to the 
Senate from the committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I move to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not quite comprehend the question. What 
does the Senator pragese to lay on the table? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The motion to reconsider. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. V1ILAs] yesterday entered a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed. That is the pending 
question, and the Senator from Oregon moves to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the motion is laid upon the table or finally 
dis d of I wish to say that, so far as I have observed questions 
ook as the one pending, I do not know of any instance of a private 
claim where interest has been allowed. I see nothing exeeptional 
in this case. I recognize the principle where Congress decides that 
a private claimant is entitled to so much money due from the Gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator will allow me, of 
course, as a general rule, I am opposed to paying interest, although 
I think a good deal of President Buchanan’s suggestion in his mes- 

to the effect that if a claim is due and not paid when it is due 
the Government can not refrain from paying interest without a cer- 
tain degree, at least, of national dishonor. But in response to the 
statement of the Senator from Tennessee, that Congress has never 
on private claims paid interest, I would —— attract his attention 
to a very able and elaborate report made from the Committee on 
Claims byva citizen of his State and a former colleague of his, now 
an associate justice of the United States. I can not refer to the 
exact case, 

Mr. HARRIS. I% does not matter. I am aware of that report. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In that report he collated the cases 
on which interest had been paid on private claims, referring to them 
as exceptional cases and cases wherein Congress ought to have passed 
and did passaffirmatively. The Senator from Virginia who reported 
this bill has attempted to draw the distinction between the pend- 

bill and cases generally where interest has not been paid. ose 

us on the ttee who looked at this case believe it to be ex- 
ceptional, and that interest here ought tobe paid. We belisved that 
it would be a very great injustice and a very great hardship—and 
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for the reason stated by the Senator from Virginia—if it should not 
id. 

oe Pe TARRIS. Wherever the Government admits that it has owed 
a citizen a given amount of money from a given date I am inclined 
to think that the rule ought to be to pay interest in every case from 
the day the money was due up to the day when it was paid. But 
such has not been the rule, such is not the rule to-day. The cases 
where interest has been paid upon private claims are very few in 
number and very exceptional. 7 

Now, I do not choose to discriminate in favor of this claimant 
above and over other claimants. If the rule is to be adopted that 
the Government shall pay interest upon private claims from the 
time the money was due up to the day of payment I shall have no 
objection. It would not be unjust, but, while the general rule is 
that the Government pays no interest on such claims, the proof must 
be absolutely and overwhelmingly clear to my min“ to justify me in 
voting to pay it in oe case. I shall not vote te lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to say a word. on the motion to recon- 
sider, 

Mr. QUAY. It seems to me that the discussion is entirely out of 


order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the discussion 
is proceeding by unanimous consent. f 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Florida or any 
other Senator desires to discuss the matter further, of course I will 
withdraw the motion to lay on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table is withdrawn. The Senator from Florida will 
proceed. , . ; 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I know nothing of the merits of this 

articular case. It seems to have been an old claim justly due 
m the Government, which has been paid, and the demand is sim- 
ly for interest. I am chairman of the Committee on Claims, and 
Saami of this kind are brought to the doors of the committee 
constantly, and urgently, and I want the Senate to do what it does 
in this case advisedly because, if a new rule is to be laid down 
with reference to this matter, we shall have to pursue a very dif- 
ferent course from what we have pursued in the past with reference 
to the allowance of interest on ordinary claims. 

The uniform rule of the committee, so far as this class of claims is 
eoncerned, has been to reject all claims for interest, and this case, 
as I understand it, seems to lay down an entirely new principle. If 
the Senate is going to make a new departure in that regard, I hope 
it will be done advisedly, so that we may be able to do justice to 
claimants who make these demands of us in the future. Whether 
rightly or not, the policy of the Government in the past has been 
on ordinary claims, such as I understand this to be, to refuse to pay 
interest, and in all our reports we have followed that rule. If we 
are now to pursue a different line of policy, a great deal of 
injustice has been done to many of the claimants who have made 
that demand of the Senate, and have made the claim through our 
committee in the years I have been a member of it. 

Unless some facts are presented which make this ——_ an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule, it does not seem to me that if we fol- 
low the precedents of the past this interest should be allowed. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oregon that the hour of half past 10 having arrived, it becomes 
the duty of the Chair to lay before the Sente the unfinished busi- 
ness, 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

117. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of steel, 
T rails, and punched iron or steel flat rails, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, in line 23, 
after the word ‘“‘rails,” to strike out ‘twenty ” and insert ‘“‘twenty- 
two and one-half.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment to that par- 
agraphisabandoned. I move to strike out ‘“‘twenty per centum ad 
valorem” and insert “‘ seven-twentieths of one cent per pound.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask what is the ad valorem rate as pro- 
posed by the bill itself, and what is the change? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The billas it came from the House placed 
the rate at 20 per cenfum ad valorem. There was a committee 
amendment proposed to make the rate 22} per cent. That amend- 
ment has been withdrawn, and I have moved one of the amend- 
ments submitted by me on behalf of the members of the Finance 
Committee, which is to make the rate seven-twentieths of 1 cent 
per pound. 

1 ask if the amendment to paragraph 116, which was offered yes- 
terday, was adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was adopted. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Sénator kindly state how much this rate 
will be a ton? 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be $7.84 a ton. The present 
law is six-tenths of a cent on railway bars, and the rate now pro- 
posed is seven-twentieths of a cent, which is a shade over one-half 
of what the present tariff is, and it would amount, as I have stated, 
to $7.84 a ton. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state for what reason a specific 
rate is substituted for an ad valorem in this case? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I know no different reason foradopting 
a specific rate in this case other than that in most others, Therate 
has to be either specific or 1d valorem, and the opinion of the 
majority of those who had the matter under consideration seemed 
to be that it was better to have a specific rate in this case. 

Mr. HOAR. Who were the persons of whom the Senator spoaks 
as the majority who had it under consideration—the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Members of the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state for the information of the Sen 
ate what was the reason that influenced the majority of those mem 
bers of the committee in thinking that there should be a specific 
and not an ad valorem rate in this case? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I can only speak for myself. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator, then, speak for himself? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no difliculty in determining 
what a railroad bar is, as I understand. There is no difference in 
the various kinds of railroad bars, and it is easy to ascertain what 
they are by tale, by count, by measure, or by weight; and in such 
cases there is no necessity, so far I see, for levying an ad valorem 
tax. 
Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator answer mo another question? 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
allow me to finish my answer before he presents another question, 
I shall get along better. 

So far as I am concerned, I would very much prefer to have an ad 
valorem rate upon all these articles, but on a number of the arti 
cles in the iron schedule it was the opinion of men who are more 
familiar with this matter and know much more about it than I do 
that if was better for the administration of the law and for the col- 
lection of the revenue to have a specific tax on many of this class 
of articles, and this simply comes in line with the others which 
were made specific instead of ad valorem. 

I suppose there is no difficulty in the case of railroad iron in tell- 
ing one class of railroad bars from another, but in a number of 
other things which have gone before in this bill it was stated that it 
was almost impossible for the customs officers to determine the value 
of different classes and different articles, and that it was necessary 
to have a specific rate to prevent undervaluations and misrepresen- 
tations. This is simply in line with the others. 

Mr. HOAR. The other question I desired to ask was this, whether 
it will not be open to the objection, which the Senator, | suppose, 
understands, that during the past twenty or ten or five years rail- 
road bars have constantly and very largely diminished in price, in 
value at home and abroad? If that diminution goes on, will not 
the effect of this specific duty be to constantly raise the duty.all 
the time by the natural course of events? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If there should be any material decline, 
that would undoubtedly be the case; but I imagine there can not 
be any very material decline hoped for in the price of railroad bars 
from now on in the future. 

The misfortune of the situation is that the Senator's party has 
placed upon this article for a great many years a specilic rate of 
duty, aud while, so far as I am concerned, I should be glad to cor- 
rect as many as possible of the inequalities and unfair and unjust 
things which have been done under the tariff legislation of the last 
few years, it is impossible to do the whole of it; and if we can sue- 
ceed in bringing down these rates of taxation 50 per cent by this 
bill, I think we shall have done reasonably well if we are not able 
to correct all the other irregularities which have found their way 
into the system of taxation adopted by the Senator’s party fer the 
last twenty or thirty years. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand the Senator from Arkansas, under 
the Republican party, to which he alludes, the price of railroad 
bars—although he says there has been a large duty upon them 
—has been constantly and very rapidly going down, down, down 
all the time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And the pricé is going down in Eng- 
land at the same time, where they have no tariff. 

Mr. HOAR. Everybody understands that. 

Now, the Senator says that under this proposed Democratic tariff 
he has no hope that these things will continue to go down in the 
future. I ask the Senator whether, in his judgment, under this spe- 
cific duty he is putting on instead of an ad valorem duty, returning 
in that respect to the Republican theory, he did not suppose that, 
if railroad bars continue to go down in price both at ene and 
abroad, as they have constantly under Republican policy, it would 
be a constantly increasing rate of duty. He admits, of course, that 
must be true, but he says that there is no hope that under Demo- 
cratic policy these things are to diminish in price any longer. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Republican tariff has nothing what- 
ever to do with the decline in the prices of railroad bars, and the 
tariff imposed by this bill will not keep them up or send them 
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‘own, as the Republican tariff has had nothing to do with the mat- 


ter. 

Mr. HOAR. That is a question of opinion. We did predict 
that they would go down under our policy, and that if we could 
dave the American market kept for the American manufacturer, it 
would keep out this spasmodic underbidding by foreign labor, and 
that the competition here would develop our iron and steel manu- 
factures. It has made us the first iron and steel manufacturing 
country in the world now, and under it the prices would be con- 
stantly going down. That has happened; just what we predicted 
hes taken place, and it has been one of the marvels of American 
achievement. We have brought the prices down. 

The Senator says our tariff was wicked, our duties were high, and 
it was especially wicked because we had a specific and not an ad 
valorem duty. That was our great wickedness. You have been 
denouncing us here and elsewhere for our wicked specific duties. 
Now, when they come to make a tariff themselves, in this very 
important manufacture of steel rails, the Senator, who represents 
their policy, after thinking it all over and proposing the other way, 
says “Specific duties are not so wicked after all, they are the best 
plan; we must have them, and in what we have been charging upon 
the Republicans in that respect we are all wrong; we are the peo- 
ple who have been mistaken.” 

Then, on his attention being called to the fact that what we said 
would happen did happen most marvelously, and prices came 
down, down, down, he is asked whether, if the price continues to 

0 down, this specific duty will not be putting up the ad valorem 
constantly in ee to the price? ‘Oh, yes,” ho says, 
“but it is not going down gny more; we have got through with 
that.” So we have from the champion and representative and 
defender of Democratic policies the pregnant admission that the 
decrease in the price of iron and steel, which, under Republican 
policy, has been all the time going on, is now to step, and 
we shall not have any more diminution of prices iren sched- 
ule, at any rate, so far as it relates to steel rails. 

I quite agree with the Senator so far, and the only thing the 
Senator and I are now left to differ about is that I think the ques- 
tion of tariff does have an effect upon prices in mayen of giv- 
ing higher wages, and he thinks it does not. So we have got the 
practical admission from the Senator that the eo r tax, as he 
calls it, is not going to have any effect cate of iron and 
steel manufactures after; that, in the 8 nen it has 
nothing to do with it, has had n to do with it in the past, and 
is not going to have anything to do with it in the future. What 
there is left of the economic of my honorable friend from 
Arkansas and the men who agree with him over there it is rather 
difficult to conceive. I wish somebody would tell us what the Sen- 
ator has left of Democratic opinion or policy. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, the subject of the duty on steel rails 
is a very interesting one, and, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is much impatience at what is supposed to be the delay in getting 
along with the bill, I k we may spend a few moments 
upon the consideration of this item as illustrating the whole system 
o a and its effect — rices. 

The duty on steel rails under the McKinley law was six-tenths of 
a cent per pound, if Iam not mistaken. In this bill it is pro 
to make the duty seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound, which is 
areduction. Six-tenths of a cent a pound amounts, I believe, to 
$13.50 a ton, and this seven-twentieths of a cent a pound amounts 
to how much? . 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Seven dollars and eighty-four cents. 

Mr. PLATT. It isreducing the rate, then, not quite one-half from 
the rate inthe McKinley law. In the meantime there has been a 
large fall in the price of steel rails from the enactment of the Me- 
Kinley law to the present time. I am not able, without having the 
references at hand, to state exactly what the price was at the time 
of the passage of the McKinley je, but I think it was $25 or $26 a 
ton. 

Mr, ALLISON. I have that statement in my hand, and, with the 
permission of the Senator, will read it. 

The price in 1889 was $29.25; in 1890, $31.75; in 1891, $29.92; in 
1892, $30; in 1893, $28.12; and in 1894, $24 a toa. 

Mr. PLATT. Those prices are quotation prices. My impression 
is that rails could have been bought, and wer bought, at the time 
of the passage of the McKinley act as low as $28 a ton. They are 
offered now in market in this country and purchased in market in 
this country in instances at a shade under $20 a ton. Ihave known 
of a purchase of steel rails within the last four months at a 


Fe 


under $20 a ton. Probably the quotation price would exceed 

So the imposition of this duty of seven-twentieths of a cent per 
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true with regard to steel rails is true with regard to every other 
item in the bill; and if the raising of a duty increases prices, then 
it should increase prices on steel rails. The raising of the duty, if 
it was raised in the McKinley act, did not increase prices, but prices 
have steadily declined since the imposition of that duty in that law. 

What has been true with regard to steel rails has been true with 
regard to every other item upon which duties were fixed in that 
law, and the claim made here that —— duties increase the price te 
the consumer is absolutely disproved by the course of prices of 
steel rails, and by the admissions which have come this morning 
from the Senator from Arkansas. 

I do not see how it is permis that men who designate themselves 
as tariff reformers should any longer pretend that high duties are 
at the expense of the consumer. The truth about this duty upon 
steel rails is, that it has always been since its first imposition in 
this country higher than was necessary to equalize the conditions 
in the cost of manufacturing existing in this country and in other 
countries. 

It is one of the few items in all the tariff laws which we have 
passed where the duty was unnecessarily high. If the principle of 
making duties just high enough to equalize the cost of production 
between this ee oe foreign countries had been followed, the 
duties upon steel rails from the time they were first imposed in this 
country up to the present time have been higher than was necessary 
for that purpose. They have been practically prohibitive duties. 
It was one of the few items in the McKinley law where the duty 
was practically prohibitive; and, therefore, it becomes one of the 
best examples we can possibly have for the purpose of testing this 

uestion as to the effect of protective duties upon the industries of 
the country, upon the prices, and upon the effect, so far as consum- 
ers are concerned, of protective duties. 

I should have been glad, when the McKinley law was passed, to 
have had the duty reduced even more than it was reduced upon 
steel rails. The duty to-day pro: by the committee is just as 
much a prohibitive duty on steel rails as was the duty under the 
McKinley law; and I am = of it; I rejoice in it. I commend the 
wisdom of Senators upon other side in the imposition of this 


duty. 

What haa been the result of a prohibitive duty as regards this 
manufacture? I do not remember when the first high duty was 
imposed 2 steel rails. I think it was subsequent to 1861, but at 
the — that duty was imposed we were buying all our steel rails 


m . 

Mr. PEFFER, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him just 
amoment? I did not quite understand the year which the Senator 
fixed in his mind as the time of the begi g of the payment of 
duties on steel rails. 

Mr. PLATT. I said that I was not able from my recollection to 
state it, but I ongne it was subsequent to 1861. 

Mr. PEFFER. Our mills first began to put out steel rails in 


1867. 

Mr, PLATT. I had no idea of speaking upon this item and there- 
fore have made no preparation, but I was quite sure that the duty 
was imposed subsequent to 1861, subsequent to what is known as 
the Morrill tariff, and the Senator from Kansas says that we first 
seerene oe out steel rails in 1867, which shows that I must have 

n right. 

At the time the duty was imposed we were producing no steel 
rails in this country. e were purchasing them from abroad. We 
were paying, if my recollection serves me, as high as $165 a ton for 
steel rails, and paying it to the foreign makers. The protectionist 
said. ‘‘Now, if you will impose a duty upon steel rails which will 
enable the industry to be established in this country, we shall be 
able to get the rails for the immense development of railroad build- 
ing in this land at lower prices than we are now getting them.” 
The revenue tariff man said, ‘‘Oh, no; if you put a duty on steel 
rails you will have to pay more for them.” Every duty imposed in 
this country upen an article of foreign manufac which we are 
buying from foreigners raises the price in this ner 

ow, there is the square issue between the protectionist and the 
revenue tariff man; and it was so insisted upon in rd to the 
imposition of the duty upon steel rails that it became a test matter, 
and we have a right to regard it as a test matter, The contention 
of the antiprotectionist was that if a duty were placed on steel 
rails we should have to pay more for them, and that underlies the 
whole theory of antiprotection. We did place a duty upon steel 
rails, a = enabled the industry to be established in this 
country, which enabled mills to be built, which enabled capital to 
go into that enterprise, and we began to tarn out steel rails in com- 
peti tion with foreign steel-rail manufacturers at their price, which 
was from $150 to $165 a ton, 

What has been the result? With a tariff which has been prohib- 
itive from the day it was imposed until this duty which tors 

the other side propose now to put upon steel rails, the price 
has steadily declined, until now instead of paying $165 » ton for 
them they can be bought for $20 a ton. Ido know where the 
teduction is to stop. Iam by no means sure that the reduc- 
tion is not to continue. I know of no reason ee eee 
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been changed or will bs changed by the imposition of a still 
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tective and prohibitive duty upon steel rails. Of course there 
must be a place where the redvtetion will stop. It is possible that 
rotection has done its perfect work with regard to this article, and 
at the home competition has reduced the price to a point where 
it can be no further reduced and proper wages paid to American 
laborers. If that be trae, then we can look at it as an item in 
which all we ever said with regard to the result of protective duties 
has come true. . 

Mr. President, look at it fora moment. See what the home manu- 
facture has done for this country. We have nearly 180,000 miles of 
railroad constructed in the country, a railroad mileage which, if it 
were in a straight line, would reach five or six times around the 
earth, and in the construction of those railroads we are indebted to 
the protective duty upon steel rails, The farmer, the agriculturist, 
the merchant, everybody engaged in business has felt the beneficial 
effect of the reduction of the price of this article as the result of 
the imposition of a eee tariff in this country. 

The railroad which formerly cost fifty or sixty and sometimes one 
hundred thousand dollars a mile can now be built for from eight to 
fifteen thousand dollars a mile. The railroad tax, which the per- 
sons using the railroads were compelled to pay in order to enable 
the capital which had been invested in railroads to reap a fair 
return, has been diminished in equal proportion. The rates of rail 
transportation of freight have been reduced from 2 and 3 cents per 
ton per mile to a figure which is less than half a cent per ton per 
mile, and in some instances as low as a third of a cent per ton per 


The tariff reformer says all this would have happened if the pro- 
tective duty had not been laid. When he says that he directly con- 
tradicts the universal law that competition reduces prices. When 
he says that he entirely overlooks the fact that if it had not been 
for the imposition of this not only protective but — duty 
the immense competition which has been created by the American 
industry would not have been a factor in the problem, and the com- 

tition, which might have reduced prices to some extent, would 

avo been a competition existing elsewhere. 

I felt that I could not let this opportunity to illustrate the bene- 
fits of the protective system pass. Ido not regard it wise to im- 
pose duties which are unnecessarily protective, and yet in the mat- 
ter of steel rails it has been shown to be a wise economic proposi- 
tion. It is only unwise because it gives our friends, the enemy, the 
right tosay that we are robbing the people. When we putea duty 
upon an article which is absolutely protective, then there seems to 
be some ground for the argument which they make that it is rob- 
bery. In this instance, however, as in every other instance, for 
this is only an illustration, it has not been robbery, but it has been 
beneficence. 

There is no difference in the application of thislaw. It extends 
to every article on the list; it extends to tin plate, to which we 
shall soon come in the consideration of the bill, and I am glad 
that, wittingly or unwittingly, here, in the duty which is proposed 
te be imposed upon steel rails, there is an admission of all that the 
protectionist has ever contended for in this connection. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have not occupied any consider- 
able portion of the time in the discussion of the pending measure, 
and I therefore trust the Senate will pardon me if I do not confine 
myself to the particular amendment that is before the body. 

tis evident that we are nearing the end. After twenty years of 
political progress, of positive growth, of constant development, and 
of universal enlightenment, the Democratic party and the American 
—_ are within sight of the promised land. Emancipation is at 
d—emancipation from partisan oppression, from the greed of 
classes, from extortion, from willful extravagance, from spoils, from 
restrictions upon individual liberty, from jingoism, from all those 
evils, in brief, which the Democratic party inherited as a hateful 
dagacy from three decades of Republican inistration. Years 
arduous Jabor by unselfish and patriotic men can not count for 
nothing. Fruition is as inevitable as fate. And I repeat: It is 
near at hand. 
It is not surprising that the delay in accomplishing this great 
ose has been a source of disappointment with the people. So 
mvure was ted from the Sumsesutie party than had ever 
that time could hardly be 


must admit that such delay as we have had, deplor- 
been and is, was in fact as unavoidable as that 
be caused by the perfunctory calling of the roll at the 

end. It was natural to desire and easy to demand prompt fulfill- 
rty’s pledges. But there existed in this instance, as 
= such cases since legislation began, conditions 


No political organization ever faced g more trying situation than 
that which confronted the Democratic pars, <en' ian resumption 
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brigades of independent citizens who had served their time in the 
Republican party, and regiments of young men actuated by edu- 
cation, reason, and patriotism. The victory achieved, these many 
diverse elements became, not demoralized, but disputatious. None 
donbted the wisdom of securing the fruits of the triumph, but all 
could not agree npon the methods by which they should be ob- 
tained. . 

Dissension bred discouragement. Tho very liberty of thought 
and action which had sustained the Democratic party through all 


these years of distrust and disaster and drawn within its folds the 
conscience and young life of tho nation cast a shadow before the 
ultimate and certain triumph of principle and good government. 


The bold were impatient to the verge of rashness. The timid hesi- 
tiated. Inability to make others think as they thought clouded the 
judgment of honest minds. Dissatisfaction with details befogged 
for the moment that great common purpose which drew together an 
overwhelming majority of American citizens only a few months 
before. 

Nor was this all, The Democratic party came into power simul- 
taneously with the culmination of a generation of misrule and pub- 
lic abuses. The people recognized the evils, repudiated those re- 
sponsible for their existence, and put upon us the task of eradication 
and reform. But few, if any, appreciated the extent of the under- 
taking. ‘Tariff reform, the one great achievement decreed and 
necessary, would have been comparatively easy then. But the 
fruits of Republican policy had not yet been reaped. Heedless and 
ill-considered financial legislation had not produced its full effect. 
Business depression became so general that the whole country seemed 
likely to be panic-stricken. It was absolutely necessary to subor 
dinate all other questions to the prompt eradication of this evil. 
None of us who were here at that time will soon forget the memora- 
ble struggle which followed. Party lines were broken at the very 
beginning of Democratic administration, but patience and courage 
triumphed in the end, as patience and courage always do. 

The most captious of critics could not refuse a grudging tribute 
to the strength and persistence that overcame obstacles which 
seemed to be insurmountable. So far the action of the party in 
power was commended, but the critical tendency had become irre- 
sistible. We were not only urged but ordered peremptorily to 
‘reform the tariff at once. Why wait? Vote first. Talkafterwards!” 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to pass judgment upon advice 
such as this. It furnishes its own answer to sane and intelligent 
minds. Nor shall I attempt to rebuke those impatient friends, 
whose censure I know in most cases has been wholly unmerited, 
and whose zeal has so far outrun their discretion as to jeopardize 
the a purpose which they aim to achieve. It is sufficient to 
recall the fact that exactly similar cries were heard during the sil- 
ver debate, when, as now, they seemed in some degree warranted by 
the unfortunate industrial conditions. But when we look back 
upon thatincidentin our legislative history, as we can look back now 
without —— and consider all the circumstances and the dif- 
ficulties both within and without the party, is it not more surpris- 
oe the victory was won at all than that the vanquished 
refused to yield atthe first blast of the trumpet? Was ever so 
complete a reversal of our financial policy accomplished in so short 
a time? 

So, now, with the tariff. Legislation affecting duties is more 
complete, more fraught with danger to the industries of the coun- 
try, more certain to affect, in one way or another, the well-being of 
a@ vast majority of its citizens than all other kinds of legislation 
combined. The need and the duty of extreme caution would seem 
to be apparent. Certainly,if it be true that much of the recent 
depression of business was due to the probability of changes, some 
care ought to be taken to avoid the necessity of further disturb- 
ance in the immediate future. The importance of these facts has 
never failed of recognition in the past. Time, and plenty of it, 
has always been considered chaalately essential in reforming tariffs. 
The Mills bill did not pass the House till midsummer. The Mc- 
Kinley bill did not receive the signature of President Harrison till 
the last day of September. 

This is May, and there is now a bill before the Senate which has 
received the indorsement and will receive the votes of a Demo- 
cratic majority of this body. I am surprised that no Republican 
Senator asks, with the usual attempt at satire, ‘‘ Which bill ?” We 
have become so accustomed to the statesmanship characteristic of 
the parrot during this debate that its omission is more noticeable 
than its utterance. But, Mr. President, I would not deprive our 
friends on the other side of their innocent pastime. Nobody can 
dispute their right to betray either their chuliewnens their incon- 
sistency, or their hypocrisy. If unceasing exhibition of these qual- 
ities affords them pleasure, we surely have no canse for complaint. 
Knowing, sir,as we do, that we have a majority pledged to this 
measure, we can well afford, not merely to contemplate with the 
utmost a their abortive attempts to a our organiza- 
tion, but even to throw the mantle of charity over the willful mis- 
representations of rabid partisanship. To whatever satisfaction 

are ableto obtain from their present course they are more than 
We have not yet become convinced that the people have 
lost their power of discrimination between the acts of men who are 
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earnestly striving to do their duty and the tricks and subterfuges 
of those who are willing to sacrifice the interests of the country to 
the demands of party prejudice. 

The —— are the judges in this matter, and their decision will 
be rendered not upon the constructive, but the completed work. 
We make no attempt and have no desire to evade a responsibilit 
rightfully ours. We accept it to the full, and I believe that I spea 
for a Democratic majority of this body when I say that not one will 
hesitate to abide by the result. All that we ask is such considera- 
tion as ever has been and I trust ever will be accorded by fair- 
minded American citizens to those of their representatives whose 
incentive is patriotism and whose purpose is sincere. 

We could not rightfully expect to obtain this consideration upon 
the assertions of our political enemies. The people are entitled to 
all the facts. For this reason and for no other shall I review briefly 
the history of the bill upon which a Democratic majority is now 
united. In doing so, I shall speak with the utmost candor and 
without reserve of any kind or fear of contradiction. 

In obedience to the obvious wish of the country, the House of 
Representatives passed a tariff bill early in the session. Compara- 
tively little time was given to the consideration of the various sched- 
ules, and many changes in the bill as reported were made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole without due re ook for their ultimate effect or 
for existing industrial conditions. The result was necessarily an 
imperfect measure, which not only failed to meet the requirements 
of the Treasury, but actuaily increased the deficit created by Repub- 
lican prohibitive duties. There was no expectation that this bill 
would become a law without change. From time immemorial it has 
been the custom in tariff revision for the House of Representa- 
tives to enunciate the general policy of the party in power and for 
the Senate to perfect the bill. This was done notably in 1890, when 
the Senate amendments exceeded 300 without.exciting the derision 
of our friends on the other side, and the authors of the Wilson bill 
fully expected and desired that this course should be pursued in 
this instance. 

But no sooner did the Finance Committee begin its work than 
the cty for ‘‘action” was renewed with extraordinary vigor. This 
imperfect bill was upheld, not as a suitable basis for tariff revision, 
but as a Democratic principle initself. We were informed that any 
change whatsoever would be set down as “‘ betrayal of the party’s 
promises.” We were told substantially that there was no room in 
the Democratic party for honest difference of opinion regarding 
even such purely business matters as tariff schedules; that the 
unforeseen change in industrial conditions did not merit the 
slightest consideration; that every Senator who showed the least 
concern for the interests of his own State was a traitor to the Union 
anc his party, that the Senate itself had ceased to be a coordinate 
branch of the Government, and that its sole duty was to ratify 
blindly the decrees of the Honse. 

It would be idle, Mr. President, to dwell upon the manifest ab- 
surdities of this outgrowth of petulance. But it can not be denied 
that the demand for prompt action seriously impaired the efficiency 
of the Finance Committee’s work, and ultimately became so strong 
that revision was hastily completed and the bill-was reported to the 
Senate. I ventured the assertion in the course of the silver debate 
that nowhere was the truth of the old adage, “the greater haste, 
the less speed,” better exemplified than in legislation. So it proved 
then, and so it was now. 

Ido not propose to discuss the merits or demerits of either the orig- 
inal Wilson bill or the measure reported first by the Finance Com- 
mittee. It is sufficient to say that there has never been a moment 
when either could command a majority of the votes in this Chamber. 
We might deplore such a condition and others might and did rail 
against those in 2 measure Seon forit. But the fact remained 

at we could not pass the bill. 

That, sir, was the situation which we were obliged to meet, and 

we have met it by the introduction of a Democratic measure of tariff 
reform, which merits and, I believe, will receive every Democratic 
vote in this body, the indorsement of a Democratic House, the sig- 
nature of a Democratic President, and the approval of the Demo- 
cratic party. 
* Our friends on the other side seem very anxious to learn upon 
what theory this bill was constructed. Iwilltellthem. It was con- 
structed upon the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, with 
such incidental protection as can be given consistently to the indus- 
tries of the country. It follows strictly the course marked out by 
President Cleveland in his letter of acceptance in these words: 


Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though we o 6 the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed ha Tor their object tho qreatio of discriminating and 


manufactu and we contemplate a careful distribution of n 

Gold barksnn cothor thea tive peatebletion of fons teal. : 
It is upon this utterance, this platform of his own making, that 

Mr. Cleveland was reelected President and the Demvcratic 

was intrusted with fall power. If there had bo<ca the slightest ap- 

ee in the public mind of a radical over ag of our indus- 
al affairs Mr. Cleveland would not have. been and he 
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could not now in honor attach his signature to a bill which would 
have that effect. If our Republican friends will examine the bill 
under consideration with a sincere desire to find an answer for 
their question, they will discover that its provisions conform pre- 
ort with this declaration of Mr. Cleveland and that its passage 
will be as complete a fulfillment of the policy thus enunciated as 
the people desire or would approve under existing circumstances. 

It is not a free-trade measure, but it is a longer step in that 
direction than either the Mills bill or the tariff of 1883. It is not 
a tariff act for the sake of protection, but it does discriminate 
between raw materials and manufactured articles to the full extent 
of the difference between European and American wages. It is not 
a ee bill, such as either the present law has proven 
to be or as the bill which passed the House was certain to be if 
enacted. It is Democratic, because it reduces taxation to the actual 
requirements of the Government. It is just, because it climinates 
the favoritism of the present law and lessens the burdens upon 
the majority of the people. It is wise, because it makes possible 
the quick revival of. business activity so sadly needed’ and uni- 
versally desired. Itis businesslike, because it provides sufficient 
revenue tc meet necessary expenditures without further issue of 
bonds. It is patriotic, because whatever of discrimination it con- 
tains is in favor of American citizens. It is prudent, because it does 
not attempt to ignore facts in bearing out a theory. 

I do not insist, Mr. President, that this is a perfect measure. I 
do not doubt that many minor flaws will be found. But, sir, I do 
say—and I do not hesitate to stake whatever reputation I may 
have for ordinary business sagacity upon the assertion—that, in 
my judgment, it is the most logical, most fair, most broad, most 
timely, and will prove to be the most advantageous tariff legisla- 
tion enacted since the Republican party sprang into existence. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the relative merits of low 
and high tariffs, for the simple reason that the people have passed 
upon that question, and our sole duty is to place their decree upon 
the statute books in such shape as best conserves the interests of 
the whole country at this time. 

To analyze in all its details the bill, which we propose to pass, 
would require more time than I should feel justified in occupying 
while ae of business throughout the entire country de 
pends upon the action. of this body. 

The extent of the reductions is indicated by the fact that the 
average percentage of duties imposed by this bill is only 36.79 
against 49.58 by the present law, 42.38 by the Mills bill, and 35.53 
by the Wilson bill as originally passed by the House. To show 
precisely where these reductions are made I shall insert in the 
report of my remarks a table containing this comparison in detail: 
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A—Chemicals, oils, and paint............... 81.61 24.41 | 25.09 27.23 
B—Earths, earthenware, and glassware .... 51. 25 37.33 | 34.37 50. 61 
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H—Spirits, wines, and beverages........... 69. 90 58.98 | 60.69-| 73.93 
I—Cotton manufactures .................... 55. 25 40.92 | 88.45 89. 07 
J—Flax, hemp, and jute.................... 45 82.41 | 30.51 22.94 
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* 35.89, less sugar. 


Beyond the general statement, patent to everybody who will 
make the comparison, that it reduces duties from 25 to, 100 per cent 
ali along the line, I shall touch upon only one phase of the ques- 
tion—that of the om 29 relation of vast corporations or combina- 
tions of corporations known as trusts to the Governnent. 

We have heard a great deal about trusts since this debate began. 
Fifteen years ago we should have heard nothing, for the very word 
as now used was unknown at that time. Every trust in the coun- 
try to-day has been developed by the Republican policy of trade 
restriction and excessive protection. The Democratic party has 
never failed to oppose concentration of power either of government 
or of capital. It opposes it to-day and will continue to oppose it 
so long as Democratic leaders remain true to the faith of Jefferson 
and Jackson. Had the Democratic party acquired control when 
Samuel J. Tilden was elected President this problem never would 
have arisen. The trust is only one of the many legacies of the 
Republican party, of which we are the paren | recipients, The 
situation was created, not by ourselves, but by those very political 
enemies who now cry out ostensibly against but really to save their 
own offspring. 

The assertion that any trust or trusts have dictated any part of 
any schedule of this bill I pronounce unqualifiedly false. They 
have received the same attention, although not as much considerg- 
tion, as individuals engaged in the business of manufacture—ne 
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oless. We felt the necessity of dealing all such combi- 
senen) . deathblow, but we found them so hedged about by the 
bounty and other devices of Republican statesmen that it was pos- 
sible only to curtail their privileges to the farthest limit consistent 
with the rights of others intimately concerned but not responsible. 

This we have done. We have reduced the duty on lead 50 per 
cent, on steel rails 56 per cent, and on refined sugar 75 per cent, 
more than on the product of any other trust or any other article. 

We have gone quite as far as we can go, in a word, without 
seriously impairing the Government’s sources of necessary revenue, 
Much has been said in criticism of our action in imposing any duty 
whatever on sugar. Now, what are the facts? Here, in the first 

lace, is a great State whose success and prosperity are wholly 

ependent upon this one industry. The Republican party gave it 
aid in the form of bounties for the express purpose of putting a 
block in the way of tariff reform. The Democratic party and the 
American people are unalterably opposed to this form of paternal- 
ism, and its elimination was a — duty. 

But let me ask any fair-minded man if it would bo just to the 
people of Louisiana to take from them every shred of the advan- 
tage foisted upon them against their will by the Republican party 
for a political purpose, to deprive them in fact of their very means 
of livelihood and give them nothing in return? I could hardly 
credit the evidence of my senses when the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, from whom the country has reason to expect better 
things, said that he should vote to make this wanton attack upon 
one of our greatest industries. I can scarcely believe now that when 
the time comes he will consider such action consistent with his 
sense of justice and right. 

Louisiana stands to-day upon the same plane with Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey, one of the same Union of States and 
entitled to the same consideration. But if there were no such 
industry or even State in existence, the wonderful development of 
beet-sugar production in Nebraska and California fully warrants 
the incidental protection which will be afforded by this revenue 
duty. That, sir, is the reason why we have placed an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent upon all sugars, and I can not and will not 
believe that the generous-minded people of the East, who themselves 
have profited from such measures so long and so greatly, will disap- 
prove our action. 

The refiners, whether in or out of a trust, deriveno benefit what- 
ever from this 40 per cent duty upon the raw material. The sum 
total of all they receive is one-eighth of a cent per pound, equiva- 
lent to only 4 per cent ad valorem and a reduction, asI have already 
stated, of 75 per cent in the protection afforded by the present law. 
It has been urged that, even though a portion of their present 
advantage be retained for the planters, this ercentage in favor of 
the refiners should be wholly eliminated. e reason given is, not 
that there should be no increase in duties on manufactured prod- 
ucts over the duties on the raw materials, for that has become an 
established policy of the United States Government irrespective of 
party, but that those engaged inthe refining industry have effected 
a combination which makes exorbitant profits. That it has 
— unduly under the present Republican law there can be no 

oubt. Whether it can continue to do so under the atly re- 
duced rates of this billisa question. In any event, those who 
have given the subject most careful attention are convinced 
that this is as far as we can go at this time without endangering 
the sateony Meet in direct defiance of the general policy enun- 
ciated by Mr. Cleveland. 

Believing that to be the case I, for one—and I am confident that a 
majority of my colleagues take the same position—donot propose to 
be turned from my line of duty by criticism based partially, without 
doubt, upon malice, but chiefly, I am _——_ to hope, upon igno- 
rance. Nor, if I can prevent it, shall Republican Senators succeed 
in their obvious endeavor to defeat tariff reform by singling out this 
one industry for attack and taking advantage of that which they 
falsely assume to be the credulity of the public mind. 

The same rule applies and has guided us in placing a duty upon 
such eye implements, petroleum, etc., as are imported from 
countries which tax those products of ourown. ‘This is neither a 
Democratic nor a Republican policy. It is national. The Demo- 
eratic party has always recognized the general wisdom, even neces- 
sity, of discriminating against those who discriminate against us, 
and the Republicans even went so far as to make this principle the 
basis of their reciprocity experiments. 

The articles referred to are admitted free of duty from all coun- 
tries except those which refuse to our producers and manufacturers 
oa privileges. To ignore the manifest discrimination against us 
of the few remaining would serve only to confer a benefit upon 
other nations because of dissensions among and at the expense of 
ourselves. The first B riven ~~ of American government should be 
unity of action in dealing with other powers, and we can not main- 

in this principle if we permit internal differences to foster exter- 
nal imposition. 

So much for the general policy which has been observed in the 
placing of customs duties. In the matter of internal revenue, I 
may say that personally I am in full accord with the sentiments so 
ably and eloquently expressed by the Senators from New York and 
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New Jersey regarding the income tax. Like them I consider that 
it served its purpose as a war tax and has no fitting place in our 
fiscal system in a time of peace. I could not, I say frankly, vote 
conscientiously or consistently with my judgment and convictions 
to make this method of taxation a part of oursettled policy. But, 
much as I deplore the fastening of an income tax in any form upon 
our tariff bill, I can not ignore the fact that a large majority of my 
Democratic colleagues honestly differ from myself in this matter, 
and are so confident of the soundness of their position that they are 
willing to subject it to the test of a few years, thus enabling the 
people to see its actual workings and then pass upon it directly. 

In these circumstances, and in view of the necessity of obtaining 
additional revenue from some source if we would reduce customs 
taxation, without disavowing the frightful financial obligations 
heaped up by Republican legislation or further increasing the debt 
of the Government, I can not, as a Democrat, bound in honor to let 
no ordinary prejudice or difference in opinion prevent the passage 
of a tariff measure, refuse to vote for this amendment, simply and 
solely, however, as an emergency tax. 

It is true that this measure is not satisfactory to our friends on 
the other side. We did not expect thatit would be. I may, indeed, 
confess that it was not drawn with that object in view. Inasmuch, 
however, as we do not profess to have a monopoly of economic wis- 
dom, we have listened attentively to the objections they have raised 
and the criticisms they have made, hoping to profit by any unselfish 
suggestions which might by chance escape from their stores of 
knowledge. I can only express regret that we have listened in 
vain. It is unnecessary even to answer their assertions, for the 
simple reason that they contradict, refute, and confound each other 
to a degree which I have never seen before in a serious debate upon 
a great question. We are told in one breath that this is a free- 
trade measure, tliat it means ruin to our industries, starvation to 
our workingmen, and disaster to the country. But before our 
minds are able to grasp the full force of this direful prediction, we 
are informed with a smirk of apparent satisfaction that we have 
sold out our party and indieused MeKialeyion, protection for pro- 
teciion’s sake, and all the attendant evils which the people pro- 
nounced against at the last national election. 

We are rebuked in one moment for not fulfilling what they are 
pleased to consider Democratic pledges and we are warned in the 
next that the people have reconsidered their determination and now 
through leon elections order a halt. We have a bill proposing a 
duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound on refined sugar designated 
as a ‘‘sugar-trust tariff” by the very Senator who voted to impose 
a duty four times as great upon the same article only four years 
ago. We are called traitors to the Constitution and pronounced 

ilty of perjury by a Senator whose vote placed Rutherford B. 

ayes in the Presidential chair. 

It is plain that our Republican friends do not like this bill. But 
why? One, becauseit willruin our industries. Another, because it 
protects them. A third, because it is not what the people demanded 
twoyearsago. A fourth, because the people have changed their minds. 

During my service in this Chamber, Mr. President, I have seen 
many examples of inconsistency, some of demagogy, a few of hypoc- 
risy, but I have never seen and hope never again tosee so many of 
all combined injected into a single debate 23 have been crowded 
into this. 

The reason to my mind is plain. Our friends on the other side 
know only too well that the bill which we propose to pass will 
neither confirm their doleful predictions of disaster and ruin nor 
bring discredit upon the Democratic party. It is perhaps to be 
regretted on their account that we find ourselves unwilling to accept 
their guidance in undoing, as far as possible, the evil they have 
done. But I am not aware that the people have delegated to Repub- 
lican Senators the duty of defining the Democratic policy. Nor, in 
view of the lamentable consequences of such an attempt on their 
own account in the Fifty-first Congress, can I perceive any good 
reason why they should blame us too harshly for not now accepting 
their interpretation of either political platforms or current events. 

Our friends seem to take particular delight in dwelling at length 
upon the declarations of the latest Democratic National Convention. 
They seem unable to comprehend that their discourses upon the 
subject, while interesting, doubtless, to themselves and possibly to 
their more partisan constituents, are without the slightest impor- 
tance. The question of what constitutes fulfillment of pledges lies 
wholly between the Democratic party and the American people, 
and if the Senators on the other side think for a moment they can 
mislead the one or deceive the other, they will soon find that they 
have succeeded only in underrating the intelligence of both. 

Their own position, except as it relates to unnecessary delay, is 
of so little consequence that it hardly merits attention. But if 
comparisons are sought they may be had. Where do they stand? 
What do they want? What do they advise? 

They insist, first, that we are pledgéd to enact a free-trade measure. 

They declare, second, that such a measure would bring disaster 
upon the country. 

- They demand, third, that this be done. 

Why? Because disaster to the country would mean defeat of the 

Democratic party at the next electivn, and they, who have been 
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tried, found guiity, and sentenced to oblivion would have another 
chance. On their own statements they are ready and willing, even 
eager, to sacrifice their country to save their party. These are the 
unselfish patriots who arraign us for not accomplishing in April 
what they failed to do till September. These are the men who talk 
to us of breach of trast, betrayal, and perjury. Condemnation, sir, 
from such a source is the highest praise. We can accept it as such 
without the slightest apprehension that the people will err in their 
judgment. 

I think, Mr. President, I have spoken with sufficient candor to 
satisfy the most exacting. I have acknowledged without hesita- 
tion our responsibility for the delay occasioned by circumstances be- 
yond our control in the construction of a satisfactory revenue meas- 
ure. Ihave frankly admitted, if not the justice of, at least an excuse 
for, the criticism of our friends in the unsettled condition of affairs. 

But all that is of the past. Here our responsibility ends. The 
blame for any further delay in the settlement of this question must 
rest upon the other side of this Chamber. We are ready for a final 
vote to-day—now, at once. Every hour occupied by useless debate 
from this moment must be charged up to the ublican party. If 
the representatives of the party are sincere in their expressions of 
belief that a return of prosperity can only be achieved by the defi 
nite action of Congress, the remedy is in their own hands. If they 
are honest in their expressions of confidence that the passage of 
this bill will drive the Democratic party out of power, their oppor- 
tunity is here andnow. We are more than willing to let the coun- 
try judge between the revenue measure which we shall pass and 
the existing protection law. 

After the indications we have seen of the Republican policy, I 
suppose it would be useless to appeal to Republican Senators to 
sink their partisanship in a united effort to start the wheels of 
industry and trade and confer a general blessing upon the whole 
people. But, sir, if they think for a moment that any course they 
may see fit to adept witi serve to defeat this bill, 1 say to them 

lainly and with fall knowledge of the facts that their belief is an 
ucination. The votes upon amendments already taken prove 
conclusively that partisan discussion is only a waste of time. 

To my friends on this side of the Chamber I say, in conclusion, 
that we have only to stand firm. There has never yet been a time 
in the history of this Senate when a clear majority was unable to 
enact a law. Manifest obstruction, however Seen Se aoe 
tense of legitimate debate, can not — — a 
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effort to accomplish a purpose absolu essen to the p 
of the country and approved by a vast ority of lean aioe 
There need be no of the result. people will soon under- 


stand, if they do not now fully comprehend, the true situation. 
‘The line that marks the difference in — is no less dis- 

tinct than when the people made their choice in 1892. The Repub- 

lican party still aan tor excessive taxation, for class privileges, 


for intimidation at the polls, for et for restriction of 
rsonal liberty, for that misrule of every kind of which thecountry 
as reaped the bitter fruits in the past year. 


The Democratic party is still the of the people, of enlight- 
enment, of conscience, of reason, of vidual liberty, of pro 
liberal always, radical when occasion requires, but conservative 
when, as now, caution is essential to ° 

Only let the millions of patriotic citizens who stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the t crusade st usurpation and wrong reflect 
that performance is difficult in same ——— as criticism is easy 
and be at least tolerant on the eve of ent, never fo 
that, while opinions naey Reeani differ, the one underlying - 
otic purpose still animates all. 

Patience. Forbearance. Co bs 

The shadow is not that of the balioin Now, of all times, the sun 
of Democracy is at the meridian. Before the second year of 
responsibility shall have ended the cloud before it will have rolled 
eh anda ees rest aoeh ones ae 

enty, and u a y e w 
That, etter thirty in i aon etlieinums tite hewe of lacbeate 
inte their own. A se in the eries. } 

The V.CE-P . The desires to remind the occu- 
pants of the galleries that under the rules of the Senate demonstra- 


tions of a: Ree woaha faulty tho Ouoketa hapten the A 
of this offense would justify the Chair in having the occupants of 
Mr. President, the 


the galleries excluded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. distingnu Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] occu @ unique position in the councils 
of his party. ee a er the virtue of 
compromises whenever his party isindanger. Like his distinguished 
pair: eee the idea of the necessity of a compromise 
seizes y be ee ee eee ee 
a th an ss but that o plat- 
upon the pre} on of new @ new 
Ep ey 
eres ere —— ae aes. omg leary ot 

ways been 5 attem: compromises, 
—s has not been to 


want of consummate abili 
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to secure the adoption of a compromise by his party upon the sik 
ver question failed, but it failed, I understand, on account of the 
interference at the last moment of the Chief Executive. It is true 
that his attempts to have a compromise candidate nominated in the 
Democratic convention of 1888 and also in the convention of 1892 
failed; but he all those occasions and many others that will come 
to the remembrance of Senators upon both sides of the Chamber the 
voice of my distinguished friend from Maryland has always been 
for compromise. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland announces, I presume 
with authority, that the measure which he has been instrumental 
in constructing and placing before the Senate has the pledge of 
the entire Democratic party in this Chamber to its support; not- 
withstanding this confident assertion the country will look on with 
more or less interest and curiosity to see whether this new attempt 
at compromise on the part of that distinguished Senator will be 
any more successful than those which have preceded it. I am curi- 
ous to see whether the party of Jefferson and Jackson, of Calhoun 
and Randolph, of Cleveland and Carlisle, is to become the party of 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] and the 
distin ed Senator from Ohio ‘oo BRICE]. 

Iam curious to see whether all the principles which have been 
advocated by great Democrats in the past are to be discarded by 
every Democratic Senator upon this floor. I am curious to see 
whether this distinguished leader, with all his skill, will be able to 
transfer an entire party from the position it has occupied in the past 
to the support of this makeshift which has been constructed by the 
senior Senator from Maryland and the junior Senator from Ohio. 

We have been accustomed to hear certain so-called Democratic ideas 
and principles enunciated from the other side of the Chamber when- 
ever tariff bills were under discussion. Isuppose from the authori- 
tative staicment just made that hereafter every Democratic speech 
upon this subject will be madeto conform to the principles now laid 
down by the tor from Maryland. 

I watch with some curiosity to see with what alacrity the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. MILs], the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], whois now giving me his atten- 
tion, and the distingui Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], whom 
I do not now see in his seat, will forswear the principles which they 
have advocated and the ideas which they have supported to become 
the followers of the distinguished Senator from Maryland, for the 
sole peeeets as declared a of saving the Democratic party 
from . I expect that their adhesion will be promptly given. 
We may as well expunge from the record of the debates of this body 
for the past fifty the utterances of the most distinguished 
. A new era is upon us. 
tten. The old ideas and the old leaders 

new leaders and a new dispensation have 
In all the contests of the future Mr. Cleveland 
and the men who have led their party in discussions upon tariff 
questions in the past are to be relegated to the rear and the little 
body of men known as conservative Senators, marshaled by the 
—- from Maryland, are to dictate the policy of the Democratic 
every re 
en aaeiinn, Tons to see how successful this new move- 
ment, this complete change of the base of operations in the face of 
enemy, is to be. It may be that there will be once in awhile a 
voice of pretest more or less earnest and more or less honest heard 
upon the other side of the Chamber to this new programme, We 
have had frequent occasions in the past to admire the discipline of 
the Democratic y. If they can be wheeled into line as is now 
proposed, to ow this new leader, forced to adopt these new 
rinciples, our admiration will be wonderfully increased. An at- 
Cmge on this side of the Chamber to make a flank movement or a 
temp a front of this kind would never be successful. If this at- 
tem 


at compromise succeeds it will be the first timo in the polit- 
ical history of this country that a compromise which violates and 
surrenders principles has suc ul. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, we have listened to the distin- 
ed leader of the other side in his statement that there is a 
© majority in favor of this bill. We have been told for 
many weeks and months that the Democrats of this body were 
— broken up over the pending bill. -I referred to it yesterday, 
in a few unpremeditated remarks ate - <n 4 bill than 
I had Treason to pose we wo consider 
iawe I did me as] am made to say in the pa 
bill is ample for the protection of American industries, 
said on some it is ample and on some things it is not. 
find the bill contain as many virtues as it does. 
I have learned from the speech of the Senator from 
land why that is the case. The party have abandoned the 
and adopted the letter of acceptance of the President. I 
ind the Senator from Maryland referred to 
the fact that this bill is in with the President’s letter of accept- 
ance, Nowhere did he say, nowhere did he intimate, that it is in 
line with See Chiong plathcm. I knew that the Democratic 
on the financial question at the 
I knew they had a plank in that plat- 
make the people at least believe that 
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ey were disposed to be friendly toward silver, and that when it 
— to be construed by the President of the United States it was 
extremely hostile and not a : ; 

I did not know that those who have differed with the majority of 
their associates were anxious to be in line with the Executive, but 
I suppose that is the fact. The well-known devotion of «he Sena- | 
tor from Maryland to the fortunes of the Executive, I suppose, will 
justify us in saying that that has been the controversy between the 

emocrats and is the reason why we did not get this bill earlier. 
It was whether they would follow the platform or whether they 
would follow the letter of acceptance. I knew, of course, they made 
the campaign on the two. I know they made the campaign for those 
people who believe in a tariff for revenue upon the platform and for 
those who did not believe in it on the letter of acceptance, but I did 
not suppose when they got here and faced the American people there 
would be a great deal of difference of opinion as to what their duty 
was; it would naturally be to follow the platform. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who desire to waste time in 
charging inconsistencies upon the other side of the Chamber. I think 
that is unprofitable; and it is a bigger task to point out all the in- 
consistencies of the Democratic party in the last forty years that I 
want to undertake. I am willing to let that question go to the 
people. But we are still in doubt as to what is the position of the 
other side of the Chamber. The Senator from Maryland did not say 
anywhere that every Democrat on the other sideis inline. He said 
there is a majority for this bill. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator intended by the majority that he had every one of the Demo- 
crats. He practically needs that, I believe, or nearly every one, to 
make the bill a success. Or I do not know whether he depends 
upon some of our friends here who denominate themselves Populists. 

How many Populists are to make up the necessary number I do 
not know. If the report is to be credited it has been claimed for 
some time on the other side of the Chamber that there are Senators 
on this side, who, in an emergency, would cometo the rescue of the 
Democrats, who could not muster enough of their own party to 
pass the bill. I have had occasion before to express my opinion 
that they would get no votes on this side of the Chamber. In that | 
view I do not think I can possibly be mistaken. So,if they pess 
the bill, they must rely upon the votes of Democrats, with such aid 
and assistance as they may get from our Populist friends. 

Mr. President, I believe if would be the best thing that could 
happen now for the American people to know what is going to 
become of the bill. La with the Senator from Maryland that 
there is necessity for action. Ido not mean tosay by action that it 
must be taken to-day or to-morrow or next week. I believe, as the 
Senator says he does, in deliberation and discussion, but I want to 
approach the vote as rapidly as we may, consiste t with proper 
consideration. But we might give to the people some idea that this 
bill is going to be passed upon the line in which it now stands with 
the amendments which have been offered; and I have noticed that 
the amendments offered by the committee, or inthe name of the 
committee, or by a leading member of the committee, whichever 
may be the case, always receive a pretty fall vote on the other side 
unless it is a case where some of our side are voting with them, anc 
ao some of the Democrats show their independence by voting the 
other way. 

Now, I should like to know whether the Democratic party are 
absolutely in line. I should like to know whether this is the bill 
they are going to submit to the people, and I believe every manu- 
facturer in the United States would be happy to know whether 
that is true, although he might not approve of the bill. For that 
reason I move now that the bill be lard. upon the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado to lay the pending bill on the table, on which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

© yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. If hoe were present I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
a from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom]. If he were prfsent I should 
vo nay. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suggest to my colleague, as I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPuErson], who is ab- 
sent, that we transfer our pairs, so that the Senator from New. Jer- 
sey [Mr. McPuERson] will stand paired with the Senator from Mli- 
nois [Mr. CULLoM], and we can both vote. 

Mr.GRAY. That is agreeable tome. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when his name was called). I am 

on this question with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
3 ae I transfer my pair, however, to the senior Senator 
Nev . JONES] and vote “' yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carry]. If he 
were present I should vot» “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. BRICE. On this question I am paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Wotcorr]. If he were present he would 
vote “yea” and I should vote “nay.” 
Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proctor]. If he were present I should voto “nay.” 
Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in tho affirmative). I desire to 


know if the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Turrre] is recorded as 
voting? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. DAVIS. I withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senater 
from Indiana [Mr. Turprr]. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is paired on the 
pending bill with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [{Mr. 
Drxon]. Both my colleague and the Senator from Rhode Island 
are absent. If my colleague were present he would vote “ nay,” 
and I presume the Senator from Rhede Island would vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. My colleague [Mr. Drxon] would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Iam naicel with junior Senator from lowa [Mr. 
Witson]. I have just arranged to exchange pairs with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. I therefore announce that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Turpre) will stand paired on this vote with the 


Senator from lowa [Mr. WILSON]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. VEST (after having voted in the negative). Is the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Wasunurn [recorded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Heis not recorded, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. VEST. I had an agreement to pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WasHBURN] until his return to the city. Imet him 
this morning. I have kept the pair during his absence, but as this 
is an important vote, in order to protect him, I shall withdraw my 
vote and announce the pair, for fear there may be some misconcep- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WasuHBuRN] was 
in the Chamber half an hour ago, and left, undoubtedly, with no 
idea that any important vote was to be taken, and depending on 
the Senator from Missouri to protect him, as the Senator does. 

Mr. VEST. I shall not permit any misconception about it. I 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lodge. Piatt, 
Allison, Gallinger, Me Millan, Power, 
Cameron, Hale, Manderson, Quay, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon. Sherman, 
Davis, Hawley, Merrill, Shoup, 
Dolph, Higgins, Patton, Squire, 
Dubois, Hoar, Pettigrow, Teller. 
NAYS—2s. 

Allen, Daniel, Irby, Pasco, 
Bate, Faulkner, Jarvis, Peffer, 

t George, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Kyle, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Lindmey, Smith, 
Butler, Gorman, Martin, Voorhees 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Walsh, 
Camden Harris, Morgan, White. 
Cockrell, Hill, Murphy, 

Coke, Hunton Palmer, 

NOT VOTING—19. 
Brice, Jones, Nev. Proctor, Vilas, 
Call, MeLaurin, Roach, Washburn, 
Carey, McPherson, Stewart, Wilson, 
Cullom, Mitchell, Wis. ‘Turpie, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Perkins, Vest, 


So the Senate refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I listened this morning, asdid 
many others on the floor and in the galleries, with that infinite 
pleasure and great delight with which | always do listen to any 
speech, whether prepared with deliberate care or impromptu, that 
emanates from the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMaN}. I have 
always, when he speaks, occasion to admire the frankness of his 
utterance, his disposition to be nonpartisan, to place the patriot 
above the Democrat, to ignore everything that is political in its 
character, and to give from the standpoint or the upper plane of 
pure patriotism his views upon any question under discussion. 

I do not think I have ever had occasion to admire him more than 
this morning. Therecame from him nonpartisan utterances wor- 
thy of the greatest statesman and purest patriot, and I congratu- 
late him that, by the vote just taken, his views upon —y mat- 
ters ing to the bill have been fully met and indorsed by the 
solidified vote upon his side of the aisle. He appealed for more 
extended debate upon the bill, and by the vote on the Democratic 
side, upon the motion to table the bill, he is to have it. The bill is 
not to be immediately acted upon, but we are to have other and 
important speeches unquestionably from the side that has occupied 
seats in silence in this chamber for several weeks past. He has 
a’ for greater protection in the pending bill, and by the solid 
votes of Democrats in this Chamber he is to receive it. 

I Mr. President, to throw the least cloud or shadow upon 
that scene, that sunburst with which the Senator from 
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Maryland treated us in his closing remarks. Nota cloud, he said, 
was to be seen anywhere upon the Democratic horizon. The glori- 
oussun of Democracy was at high noon, and we who listened could 
see in our mind’seye under that bright sunlight the Senator from 
Maryland in a new réle almost approaching in beauty of figure, with 
those who stood on either side of him, the three graces, or the three 
little girls fresh from school depicted in modern comic opera. For- 
— g all past differences and forgiving all past offenses, oe 
is vote but a few daysago in favor of placing ironore upon the free 
list, one arm was extended around the supple and eo 
slight waist of the Senator from New York (Mr. Hix], and the other 
was reaching, not able to fully span the rotund form, about the 
waist of the Chief Executive, now in his proper person down the bay 
on his fishing excursion. [Laughter.] It was a delightful and 
charming scene. ' 

I never have seen anything more admirable in the way of a pic- 
ture of reconciliation, brotherly love, and fraternal affection. I 
hope it may continue to exist, and, except that I feel on by 
a duty I owe to my immediate constituents, I would not throw the 
least shadow over that beautiful picture. 

We are told by the Senator from Maryland that back of him is a 
united Democratic party. It is true there seems to be a united 
Democratic party ——— him in the Senate of the United States, 
but he must have received (I hope he received it before he wrote 
the speech to which we have just listened withsuch great delight), as 
every other Democratic Senator, I believe, has received, the numer- 
ous resolutions in regard to this incidental protection tariff bill 
passed by the clubs of the United States who rejoice in taking upon 
themselves the names of Jefferson and of Jackson as representing 
the true Democracy. 

Ireceived within a short time one of those resolutions, a manifesto 
which, Isubmit to the Senator, from Maryland, more clearly repre- 
sents the Democratic mind upon the subject of the tariff, following 
as all these resolutions do the platform of the Democratic ew 
rather than the letter of acceptance of the candidate from whic 
he quoted, than he does or do those who rally to support him upon 
the other side of the Chamber. 

Now let me read the resolutions te which I refer, which must 
sound, I think, very familiarly to the Senator from Maryland, for I 
understand that such resolutions have come in numerous quantity 
from all over the United States. 

Resolved, That the supreme duty of the hour is the speedy passage— 

Not delay, not debate, not further consideration, not that ‘‘mak- 
ing haste slowly” desired by the Senator from Maryland, but— 
the speedy passage of the House tariff bill now pending before the Senate of the 
United States, known as the Wilson bill. - . 

Not the Senate committee bill, not the Jones bill, not the Gor- 
man bill, nor the Brice bill, but the Wilson tariff bill— 

And the Jacksonian Club of Nebraska denounce as violators of their pledges 
and as faithless to the cause of Democracy all Democratic Senators who, upon any 
gaunt = any way, seek to further delay or obstruct the prompt passage of the 

0 . 

Second. We denounce the Senate amendments to the House tariff bill prepared 
bye committee of the Senate. ° 

I am sorry the Senator from sorgsand, sees fit to leave the Cham- 
ber and does not hear this impending threat, for it is a threat, I 
fear, that comes to him, not only from Nebraska, but from the State 
he so ably represents upon this floor. 

But now I am glad to see his return. 

Third. We will never support— 


‘‘We,” the Jacksonian Democracy— 
will never support any Senator or Congressman for any public office whatever 
who votes to p a tariff tax on coal in the interests of the coal barons and rail- 
road combines of the coal-mining districts. 

I do hope that, when we come to the item of coal upon this bill, 
the Senator from Maryland and the Senators from West Virginia 
will remember this dreadful threat, and, looking to their political 
future, will be eee not to violate Democratic pl and 
do violence to the Democratic heart, as expressed by the resolutions 
passed by these different clubs. 

Fourth. We denounce the tariff-protected robber protecfionists of the country 
who have been for months infes' the Senate of the United States in an 
endeavor to omasculate the Wilson bill and defeat wise and beneficial legislation 

Who can be meant by that? Who are emasculating the Wilson 
bill? It can not possibly mean anyone on this side of the Chamber. 
Those “who have for months infesting the Senate of the United 
States in an endeavor to emasculate the Wilson bill” are those whose 
names, whose Democratic names, appear to the numerous amend- 
ments that have come from the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate. I fear greatly it must apply to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. JonEs], and I fear the Grantor from Missouri 
(Mr. Vest], might be included in that condemning category. They 
are “‘ the tariff-protected robber protectionists ” “‘ who have been for 
months infesting the Senate of the United States in an endeavor to 
emasculate the Wilson bill and defeat wise and beneficial legisla- 
tion. 
sent to each Demo- 


That of these resolutions be 
foe , of the House of 


cratic Senator and members of the Ways and Means 
Representatives. 


Undoubtedly similar resolutions passed by other Democratic clubs 
have come into the hands of Democratic Senators, and I beg of them 
_ oe and obey these behests, for fear that great mischief may 

efa em, 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not suppose it would be ex- 
a that any extensive reply should be made to the honorable 

enator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] at this time. Indeed, he 
himself seems to like to depart from the Chamber after having dis- 
charged his shot at his Republican associates. 

I ospuese there is some keynote to every great man’s public life. 
Unselfish patriotism would perhaps sum up the character of Wash- 
ington; aud, judging from his speech upon this floor, I suppose we 
must write under the statue of the Senator from Maryland, when 
it is erected by his sorrowing countrymen some time in the future, 
‘‘Sweet nonpartisanship.” 

The Senator from Maryland is wise, able, and acute. Those qual- 
ities he shares with other men. The onething which is peculiar to 
him in the public life of this country is the characteristic of gentle, 
tender, exquisite, unsuspicious nonpartisanship; and in that point 
of view we accept his lecture. 

The honorable Senator tells us thatthe sun of Democracy is in the 
meridian. I am quite content to agree with him. The sun of De- 
mocracy is at its meridian, and the meridian is the pwint at which 
the sun rests but for a moment, when it was higher than it ever was 
before, and higher than it ever will be again; and it is a point at 
which the sun of Democracy has but commenced its rapid decline. 

Mr. President, there are one or two things which ought to be said 
in one or two sentences in reply to the statements of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

In the first place the charges to which he has replied, and which 
he denounces as coming from Republican malice and uncharitable- 
ness, are the charges which come from his own party. 

He spoke with great severity of the arguments against the income 
tax, but I think there has been no discussion of the income tax on 
this side ofthe Chamber. The arguments which the Senator was de- 
nouncing, with his prepared and carefully calculated invective, 
were the arguments of the Democratic Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILL], and the arguments of the Democratic Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmitH]. The arguments which he denounces are the argu- 
ments which, by a unanimous vote, the Democratic Legislature of 
the State of New York has indorsed. 

The Senator from Maryland says that, the Republicans being 
protectionists and responsible for a high protective policy, com- 
plain that this measure of the Democratic party, which ho now pro- 
poses, and which he says is to have their unanimous support, is a 
protective measure. That is not the complaint. The complaint is 
that the Democratic party got the power to pass this measure, what- 
ever it is, by false pretenses, and that it got its majority in the last 
election by the promise in its Chicago platform that there should 
be no protective duty hereafter if it got in power, and on the dec- 
laration that such a protective duty was not only impolitic, was 
not only wicked and a robbery, but was unconstitutional. To 
that they pledged themselves, and by that pledge they got the free- 
trade vote and the British economists’ vote of this country, and 
without it there is no pretense that they ever would have been 
clothed with power. 

Having got that power, they turn upon us, and they apply that 
free-trade principle to every community, except the Democratic 
communities of the South and those few communities of the North 
where it is necessary to conciliate the Democratic vote. 

Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in another respect. This 
is not the Republican charge alone. The charge which he denounces 
is the charge which has been made on this floor with passionate 
earnestness by the late chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the other House, the charge which has been made in the 

ress by the present Democratic chairman of the Ways and Means 
Bommiitee of the other House, a charge in which the Demccraiic 
press throughout the country is almost substantially unanimously 


a ‘ 
Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland forgets that there are 
four Massachusetts votes to-day cast in the other House for the 
Democratic policy, obtained by the distinct pledge and promise 
that iron onl é coal should go on the free list. When we reproach 
him with having broken that piedge, what sort of an answer is it 
to the honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1aains] to say that 
the Republicans are in favor of putting a protective duty upon iron 
and coal? They tell us that protection is robbery, and then they 
buy two Democratic votes if they can, or they hope to, by giving 
a protective duty of 40 per centum on raw sugar, an addition of 
5 per centum more on refined sugar, and a still further addition of 
a tenth of a cent _— sugar that comes in competition with Ger- 
many, and then, when being reproached with having obtained the 
power to do that thing by a pledge that free trade should be their 
policy if they were clothed with power, the Senator thinks it is a 
answer to tell us that Republicans are in favor of the protec- 
ive system. a , 

The Senator says that we tell him this is a free-trade measure in 
one breath and in another breath reproach him that it is a highly 
protective measure. We tell him it is a free-trade measure when it 
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is applied to Republican industries and protective measure when 
it is applied to the industries in which Democratic Senators have 
an interest. That is the charge which we make, 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to enter into any elaborate reply 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it isan ungrateful task to hint even 
that there is to be found anywhere on the brilliant horizon depicted 
by the Senator from Maryland a cloud even as large as a man’s hand, or 
to suggest that there isa rift anywhere in the Democraticlute. But, 
in justice to some of my constituents, I can not refrain from put- 
ting into the Recorp at this time, an expression of their opinion as 
to the pending tariff legislation, indicating that they, at least, are 
not so Lanmenious as they ought to be under the benign influence 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

The Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massachusetts on May 21 
passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas the executive committee of the Young Men's Democratic Club of 
Massachusetts sent a protest to the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate March 1, and 740 members of the club united in a remonstrance March 14 
against the treatment the Wilson bill was em in the Senate; ‘ 

Resolved, That the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massachusetts desires to 
express its indignation that these and other Democratic remonstrances have not 
been heeded. 

Resolved, That the changes made since the club's remonstrance of March 14 
have still further departed trom Democratic principles. 

Resolved, That the club desires to urge once more, in the name of Democratic 
rinciples and the future welfare of the party, as well as of the country, thatthe 
Yemocratic Con gress should restore the bill to a form that better accords with 

the Chicago platform, and pass it without delay. 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary be authorized to send a copy of these resolutions 
to every Democratic Senator and Representative, as well as to the public press. 

In justice to the members of that club it ought to be said that 
they are very enthusiastic Democrats, that they have contributed a 
great many words and a great deal of money to the cause in which 
they believe, and they have advocated for many years to the people of 
Massachusetts the great doctrines, tariffreform and of free raw mate- 
rial. They are opposed to an income tax, and they are opposed to 
a duty on iron, and they now find themselves, according to the vote 
in the Senate of the United States the other day, standing with the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. HI], the last repre- 
sentative on this floor of the principles which they have advocated. 
All the rest of the Democratic party has deserted them. 

This is, Mr. President, a small club, I know. It is, 1 under- 
stand, growing steadily smaller. Yet I have no question it may be 
said of this club, as Webster said of Dartmouth Callens, ‘that there 
are those who love it.” Therefore I have taken the liberty of pre- 
senting their resolutions, that their voice may not be unheard upon 
this floor, where the only representative left to them on the Demo- 
cratic side is the distinguished senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, we Republicans have been found fault with, 
as my colleague [Mr. Hoar] has pointed out, because we attack 
the pending bill for being free trade and alsofor giving high-tariff 
protection. I think that the fact that both those attacks are well 
— is the severest commentary that can be made upon the 

ill. 

Free trade is, pe, defensible in theory as a system, protec- 
tion, equal to all, is easily defensible as a system, both in theory 
and practice; but a bill of preferences like this is an infamy. 

Mr. President, it is by this bill that these Democratic con- 
stituents of mine, who have labored so long and so earnesily for 
what they consider tariff reform, now find themselves betrayed and 
deserted, and I think their piteous cry should not go wholly 
unheeded or unheard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on the 
pending amendment I desire to say a word or two which may not 

8 ree applicable to it. I listened with interest this morning 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and if he were here 
I should be glad to congratulate him upon his speech. He spoke 
in most respectful terms, though sometimes a little harsh, it is true, 
of the Republican organization; but I submit to our friends on this 
side, that we can endure the criticisms from him, especially when 
we find so clear a statement of the origin and history of the bill now 
before us. I shall not detain the Senate in going into those details 
at this moment. Indeed, I think I ought not to detain the Senate 
at all, because it does not seem to bein the chamber. If the Senator 
from Maryland were here. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the last remark of the Senator from Iowa 
is a manifest suggestion that there is not a quorum in the Chamber, 
and it ought to be regarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
suggest the want of a quorum? 

ir. PLATT. The Senator from Iowa suggested that the Senate 
is not here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, as he heard it, is not, in 
accordance with the rule, a suggestion of the want of a quornm. 

Mr. PLATT. It is very manifest that there is not a quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut sug- 
gests the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Faulkner, Irby, Patton, 
Bate, Frye, Jarvis, Poffer, 
Berry, Gallinger, Jones, Ark, Perkins, 
Brice, George, Lindsay, Platt, 
Butler, Gibson, Lodge, Ransom, 
Caffery, Gordon, Mc Millan, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, Manderson Smith, 
Camden, Gray, Martin, Squire, 
Cameron, Hale, Mills, Stewart 
Cockrell, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis., Vest 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Voorhees 
Daniel, Hawley, Murphy, Walsh 
Dolph, Higgins, Palmer, 

Dubois, Hoar, Pasco, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Senator 
from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I think this side of the chamber 
should give thanks to the Senator from Maryland for many things 
which he has told us this morning. I regret that he did not go a 
little more into detail as respects the history of the bill now before 
us, although he stated enough, I hope, to satisfy the impatient Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], who, for the last month, has been 
charging us with impeding in various ways the progress of the 
bill, by showing from his statement that the delays, if delays have 
occurred, were necessary and had their origin in the majority on 
= other side of the Chamber and not with the minority on this 
side. 

The Senator from Maryland has told us truthfully that the bill 
was imperfectly considered in the House of Representatives; that 
there was not that opportunity for the consideration and debate of 
its schedules which there should be for schedules of the importance 
of these before us; that having precipitately passed the House of 
Representatives, it was well understood and known by the leaders 
upon the other side of the Chamber, as well as the leaders in the 
House of Representatives and those having responsibility there, 
that when the bill reached this Chamber of debate and consider- 
ation of public measures the hurry and haste would cease and the 
imperfect bill would receive the consideration thatit deserves. He 
has told us also, and told us truthfully, that when the bill was 
placed in the crucible of the Committee on Financo it did not re- 
ceive that consideration which it should have received before it 
was presented to the Senate for its consideration. 

The Senator from Maryland did not tell us, however, that it was 
considered by a subcommittee, self-constituted, as stated by the 
chairman of the committee on this floor, which subcommittee in over- 
hauling the bill reduced the rates largely from those which were in the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives, as regards ad va- 
lorems, although the Senator from Maryland tells us the truth in 
_ terms when he says that under the bill as it came to us from the 

ouse of Representatives there would have been an absolute defi- 
cit. Therefore, although confessedly as the bill came to us from the 
House of Representatives there would have been a deficit, as it 
came from the Committee on Finance or the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance there would have been a greater deficit, and 
when it was submitted to the further crucible of a caucus of the 
Democratic party it was incontinently set aside by the majority 
and the Finance Committee was told that if it was to make a bill 
acceptable to the Democratic party it must reconsider what it had 
done and bring a bill into this Chamber that would be more in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the majority upon the other side and 
that would provide the revenue for carrying on this great Govern- 
ment of ours. 

This necessitated a resubmission to the Committee on Finance, 
after the Democratic caucus had discarded the first work of the sub- 
committee. It was then held by the majority of the Committee on 
Finance for some two or three weeks or a month longer, and then it 
was brought in here with a greaf many changes not only from the 
original bill, but there were amendments changing the bill as it had 
been reported by the Committee on Finance, some of the amend- 
ments increasing rates and others diminishing rates. That bill 
was brought in here on the 20th day of March, and it was an open 
secret from the day that the bill received the consideration of the 
Democratic members of the Chamber, as the Senator from Maryland 
stated truthfully this morning, that the bill thus reported from the 
Committee on Finance could not receive a majority of the votes in 
this Chamber. In other words, what was then an open secret is 
now for the first time unfolded to us by the Senator from Maryland 
in midday sunlight, that the bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance was a bill that would be discarded by the Democrats on 
an other side of the Chamber as well as by the Republicans on this 
side, 

That history was secretly known and practically known on both 
sides of this Chamber, although it was not known to the 70,000,000 
people who were listening to the caressings and threats of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Benny] that we Republicans, by fili- 
bustering, through long speeches and by various, devices, were 
delaying the bill. We knew that the Democrats on the other side 
of the Chamber were not prepared to present to us a bill whieh 
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wou!4 zecaive their acceptance and support. Therefore it was— 
they knowing what the Senator from Maryland has truthfully said 
this morning—that the bill which received the sanction of the 
majority of the Finance Committee would not receive the sanction 
of the Demesnatic party; that the 400 amendments which were 
presented here on the 7th day of May were considered by the com- 
mittee or by some process yet unknown to this Chamber and not 
unfolded by the Senator from Maryland. 

So the intervening period between the 20th day of March and the 
7th day of May was a period of fencing and cross-fencing and skir- 
mishing on the Democratic side in order to get a bill here which 
the Senator from Maryland could say this morning, and which has 
been said this morning for the first time in this Chamber, is a bill 
which will receive the united Democratic support. 

Mr. HOAR. in order to get time? 

Mr. ALLISON. In order to get time for that consideration. 

These amendments were brought in here on the 7th day of May. 
This is the 23d day of May, only sixteen daysintervening. We have 
passed the chemical schedule, and although we have over and over 
again asked the other side of the Chamber to show us what is the 
policy as respects the amendments, we have received no reply. 

*What,” we have asked, “ What is it that you aredoing? Are you 

resenting these amendments in order that the industries of the 
Gnited States shall survive? Are you presenting these amendments 
in order that the wheels of industry, now so long stagnant by the 
threat of free trade, may again be set in motion?” en I have 
undertaken to say to the Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge of 
the bill, that this or that amendment is not in symmetry and in 
conformity toe the general principle which prevails even in this very 
schedule, I have not received from him an answer. 

But now, for the first time, and I am glad of it, forit is a manly 
statement, we are told in this Chamvex suthoritatively by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and by his party associates on the o 
the Chamber that the bill is to be constructed upon lines which will 
raise sufficient revenue for the purposes of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, and that the duties are to be so distribu as to discrimi- 
nate in favor of American labor and American industry. Now we 
know what is the principle that is te be adopted in the further con- 
sideration of the bill. enow know, for the time, clearly stated 
Rye Senator from Maryland, that the Democratic platform of 
1892, adopted at Chicago, is to be discarded and trampled under 
foot, and that the declaration of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 in his letter 
of acceptance is to be the shibboleth which is to carry the Demo- 
cratic party forward, that letter itself being interpreted by the 
Senator from Maryland, who gives it such an interpretation as it 
never had d © campsie:, so fc as I know. 

Thope and believe the statement of the Senator from Maryland 
as to the policy of the bill will have another effect. We have 
always had two Democratic factions—one Kast and the other West. 
One faction has claimed that the policy and purposes of the Demo- 
cratic party were to maintain a revenue tariff upon such a basis as 
would give incidental protection to the great industries of the East 
and Northeast, whilst we have been told in Towa and in the great 
States of the West and Northwest that. under the ee policy 
the people of the great Western States, who are largely agricul- 
turists, have beem robbed by New ny and Pennsylvania, by 
the great manufacturing States of the East. 

It is this division which = into the Chicago platform of 1892 by 








a slight majority the clear declaration and revelation of the policy 
and pu of Democratic party to have a tariff-for revenue 
only. It is true that there was a contest in that convention, a con- 


test in which the victorious faction received only a bare majority, 
a@strong minority of the party being in accord with the declara- 
tion which has been made by the Senator from Maryland this morn- 
ing. But now it seems that under the interpretation of the letter 
of acceptance of President Cleveland we are to have a tariff con- 
structed here upon a of incidental protection, discrimi- 
nating in favor of American manufacturers whilst levying a reve- 
nue duty sufficient to carry on the Government. 

Having thus had this clear interpretation, we are told by the 


Senator from Maryland this mecaina ee we need give ourselves no 
further trouble, that this is a bill is now to go oiled through 
every avenue it has yet to pass. He tells us that w it shall have 


go smoothly through 
ns aaeares, that there will be no im ¢ in 
its pathway, that it has received the sanction not only of the high 
priest of , but its a as wo 
the two eals of the House of Representatives and the 
ate it will go to the President of the United States and there 
receive his sanction. So the amount of information which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has communicated to us this morni 
the pathway, and I am not surprised that he eaid we are in the open 
os t of the midday sun. - 
—_ the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Berry) in his impetuos- 
not now or in the near future rise in his place and charge 
upon the Republican side of the chamber that we are im- 
ts tae i It seems now that for the 
time on the day of May we had ao bill in accordance with 
of the Democratic party; and that for the first time on 
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the 7th day of May we had a bill in accordance with the wishes of 
en of the United States, who left the city soon after- 
wards, 

We are told now, for the first time, and with the facility of an 
oracle, that the bill, as it came to us from the House of Represent- 
atives, was a mere experiment and makeshift; that it was not a 
reality; that they were playing with toys and geometric blocks; 
that they were only preparing a bill that should Be considered first 
by the Finanee Committee, if it had sense enough to deal with it 
and if it had not, that there would be a power behind it which would 
push and spuron measure until if was pat in such shape that it 
would receive the sanction of the majority in this Chamber and every 
Democratic vote. 

Mr, President, I understand also, from the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, that his declaration in relation to the bill is a 
declaration as to the _—— of the bill, and not as to its details. 
With the assertions of patriotism made by the Senator from Mary- 
land, and with the declaration of the letter of the President of the 
United States, interpreted by the Senator from Maryland, that no 
industry is to be destroyed, I can not for a moment suppose that 
where we can point out imperfections in the policy and principle 
thus laid down by the Senator from Maryland as the policy and 
primeiple of his party which is to receive every Democratic vote, we 
shall not be able to engraft upon the bill such amendments as we 
may show to be in accordance and in sympathy with the principle 
thus deelared. 

I was delighted, also, to understand from the Senator from Mary- 
land the true interpretation of some of the amendments now pro- 
posed. I was delighted to learn from him that the policy of these 
amendments is to take care of and preserve the great industries in 
our country. I was sorry that he had so im ectly read what I 
stated in my first observations upon the bill, because, if I under- 
stood him correctly in his interpretation, he put me in the attitude 
of favoring an absolute destruction of the great sugar industry of 
the South and West. He stated that he was amazed to find me 
declaring that I should vote for free sugar upon the pending bill. 

I coupled that declaration with the statement that I should fol- 
low the policy of the McKinley law, which voted a bounty to the 
people o technee and the Western States who have engaged in 
this industry upon the faith of our legislation of 1890. Whilst dif- 
fering with the Senator from Maryland as to the means of sustain- 
ing sugar industry of Louisiana and the Northwest, I stated 
that I should so vote as to preserve and protect. the industry. 

I was also delighted, however, to find that the Senator from 
Maryland and the Democratic party in the bill have no intention 
of in any way encouraging the great industrial interests of our 
country which are denominated trusts. 

The Senator from Maryland, referring to what the committee had 
done and what the Democratic party proposes to do, says they have 
laid their hands, as it were, upon these trusts, and he illustrates 
that by showing that there has been a great reduction proposed in 
the duties upon articles that are manufactured by what is known 
as the lead trust. I was very sorry to see that the Senator from 
Maryland also omitted to state that by their dealings with the 
bill oe practically destroyed the lead industry in this coun- 
try, so far as concerns the production of the raw material used by 
the lead trust, thereby allowing the producers of lead in other coun- 
tries te send their products into this country almost unimpeded and 
to compete with the people in our mountain States who produce 
200,000 tons of lead per annum, « production equal to the consump- 
tion in the United States. 

I heard the Senator say that they had greatly reduced and mini- 
mized the duty upon steel rails, thus aiming a direct blow at what 
is called the steel-railtrust. ‘The Senator from Maryland said, too, 
that under this arrangement as respects raw and refined sugar they 
had provided a duty of 40 per centum ad valorem upon raw sugar, 
and that the refiners of sugar wouid receive no benefit from that 
duty. I do not propose to enter into the discussion of that delicate, 
e question, but it is a curious thing te me that 40 per centum 
= 24 cents, which is the average price of raw sugar, will be less 
t _ = per centum upon 3} cents, which is the average price of 
refined sugar. 

In ether, as refined sugar comes in at 40 per cent and raw 
su come in at 40 per cent, the ave price of raw sugar bein 
2} cents and the a price of refined sugars being 3} cents, 
per cent upon the additional cent on refined sugar will be four- 
tenths of a cent ag eae So I submit that those who discuss 
the sugar schedule, which we slia!l presently reach, should be care- 
ful to take into account the suggestions I make with reference to 
this question and not undertake to show, as the Senator from on 
land stated this ane that the refined-sugar industry will 
receive no advantage under the proposed duty of 40 per eent ad 
valorem. 

But I do not care to go further into this question, except in rela- 
tion to the pending amendment, which, I understand, is an amend- 
ment nes duty of seven-twentieths of a cent a pound upon 
steel rails, which is equivalent to $7.84 a ton; that, while I 

sure that no ucer of steel rails in the United States will 
fault with the provision, I wish to call attention to one or two 
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ters respeeting the duty on steel rails and the constant reduc- 
ten of the priee of stcol rails under the duty, in order to fortify, it 
I can, the majority of the Committee on Finance, who have brought 
in the amendment. ree: 

I hold im my hand a statement taken from the Bulletin, of Phila- 
delphia, being the authoritative ergan, as I understand, of the 
American frou and Steel Association, showing the price of steel 
rails, the rate of duty, and the importations from 1867 to 1893. I 
ask that the reporter may insert the table in the Recorp, as I 
think it is very valuable. ; 

Lalso ask to have another table inserted in my remarks, which 
I shall send to the reporter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In tho absence of objection the 
tables will be inserted in the RECORD, 























The tables referred to are as follows: 
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Table showing prices of steel rails each year since 1867 to the present tine. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, up to 1870 the duty upon steel rails 
was first 30 and then 45 per cent ad valorem; in 1870 the Congress 
ef the United States put a duty of $28 a tom upon steel rails. At 
that time steel rails were selling in the United States at $106.75 a 
ton, and iron rails were selling at that time in the United States at 
about $100 per ton. Certainly that was the price per ton of iron 
rails in the far West, and several railways in my State were laid 
with iron rails which cost $100 a ton in 1870 and 1871. So that 
what afterwards appears to be an enormous duty was at the time, 
so far as the value of the rails abroad was concerned, a duty of a 
little less than 28 per cent. 

That went on until 1883, when the duty was reduced still further 
to $17 per tom. Then we came to 1890, and in the McKinley act, 
which has been so much denounced on the other side of the Gham- 
ber, we reduced the duty from —— ton to $13.44 per ton. In this 
Chamber, I believe, we voted to reduce the duty to $11.22 a ton, but 
in the conference between the two Houses the duty was raised to 
$13.44 per tom. 

Our experience under this duty upon stee! rails has been our 
experience oe all the duties which have been imposed 
im our various tariff bills the Republican policy. Our expe- 
rience respecting steel rails is the same experience that was had by 
the Alabama producers of pig iron, which, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama now si before me [Mr. MorGan] knows well, have been 
reduced from a. ton in the last six or seven years to now $7.50 
a ton at the furnaces in the State of Alabama. 

We now have a duty proposed of seven-twentieths of 1 cent per 
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pound. It is an ample duty; it will undoubtedly preserve and care 
for the steel-rail industry in the United States and enable our peo 
ple here te manufacture and produce all the steel rails we need for 
consumption in the United States. 

I agree with the Senator from Maryland and the other Senators on 
that side of the Chamber, who propose this duty, because [ believe 
it is a patriotic thing to have the production of steel rails in our 
own country rather than to have it abroad. 

We have in the United States a railway system of 178,000 miles, 
ramifying and threading every State and every Territory in the 
Union, upon which travel day by day millions of people. It is 
important to us that we have these railways equipped with rails 
such as will to the fullest extent preserve life and property upon 


$$ ee 


them, so that we shall not be dependent upon any country upon the 
faee of the globe, excopt our own, for the production of the great 
instrumentality by which those vailways are ran from day to day 


Therefore it is thot the iron and steel schedule, by and large, is 
one of the most important, as I said yesterday, connected with our 
industry and our pzosperity. It extends not only into our railway 
system, but into every system of construction in the United States 
where rivers are to be crossed by bridges and where permanent pub- 
lic buildings are to be constructed. 

Se, Mr. President, having said thus much respecting this particu 
lar duty, and having, as well as I could, called attention to the fact 
that the Republican side have not been thns far, at least, responsi- 
ble for delays, I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that L shall 
cheerfully give him my support for the amendment proposed in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I want to add a word to the re- 
sponses which have been drawn from this side of the Chamber by 
the speech of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN]. 

The interesting corollary that arises to the proposition that he 
has undertaken te demonstrate this morning, if [ may take the 
analogy ef the demonstration of a proposition in geometry, is the 
query as to who is the Democratic party ? 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry] who spoke yesterday, 
and who, I regret to see, is not in his seat, alluded to an earlier 
speech that he made in this debate, that was not without interest 
to me, at least, and Ido not think that it was without interest to 
the Senate and even to the country. It was made at the stage of 
this evolution of ultimate Democracy that has been going on to the 
interest of all of us; it was made at that stage of this evolution 
when the self-appointed committee, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee om Finance, was marking down the duties made by the Wil- 
son bill as it came from the other Chamber, and substituting ad 
valorem duties for specific duties. 

At that time it might be said that the apostles of the Democratic 
party were some one, two, or three, who might undertake to speak 
and, possibly, to command or to conjure in the name of free trade 
or its approximate. Certainly the Senator from Arkansas on that 
oceasion betrayed a disposition to command. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, Mr. President, I am old enough to 
remember those glorious ante-bellum days when the protracted ten- 
ure of the Presidency had fully developed in the then Democratic 
party, both its canonical and itshierarchical character. There was 
no doubt whatever as to its faith, and certainly there was none as to 
its priesthood; and if any recusant dare be guilty of heresy, the pun- 
ishment was swift and fast and harsh—‘‘read him out of the party ;” 
and out of the party he would go, neck and crop. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator and soldier from Arkansas is old cneugh te re- 
membor those traditions, and, having a sort of sublime but strangely 
mistaken faith in the platform of the Democratic party in the utter- 
ances of its late highpriests, he undertook for a moment, in an un- 
certain sort of way, to express his disposition to read out of the Dem- 
ocratic party those who, when this measure was brought forward 
before them, would choke at it or would not vote for it. Had he 
his way he would make it as near free trade as he could get it, put 
the dose to their lips, and say, “ Drink it, or refuse, if you dare.” 

That was his position at that time, and [thinkthatif he had taken 
thought either of yesterday or of the morrow, when he came here 
at the opening of this session he would have felt that he had the 
amplest justification for expecting that either he or somebody would 
be intrusted with the wielding of just such terrors as that. 

There have been other people mistaken about all this throughout 
the United States. I regret that I did not anticipate the turn given 
to the discussion to-day, and that I did not take the precaution to 
clip from awy one of the numerous editions in the last few days of 
a distinguished Democratic newspaper some utterances. It is an 
interesting paper. 

It holds great authority in the region where it is published, and 
it reeeives additional authority from the fact that it is published in 
the home of the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest}, 
who is a member of the Finance Committee. I refer to the Kansas 
City Times, which for the last week or two has been thundering its 
anathemas at what it calls—understand, I do not give adhesion to 
such an idea—‘ the traitor GorMAN” and “the traitor Brice.” No 


/ words are too severe for those Senators whom this paper, thinking 


to read out. 


that it was speaking in the voice of Democracy, was undertaking 


the Demoeratic party. 
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Oh, Mr. President, when you think of the history of the Demo- 
eratic party, of its priesthood and its canons of belief, there is 
something grim in the application of the old amege that “He laughs 
best who laughs last.” Seemingly, the Senator from Arkansas and 
the editor of this paper did not anticipate that the man in whom 
was reposed the last say, the expression of the canonical faith of the 
Democratic party, was not one who believed in free trade, and was 
no other than the Senator from Maryland himself. Not until he 
speaks does anybody speak who does have authority. 

The assembled dslagnbes at Chicago, when they formulated their 
platform between midnight and daylight, came to a vote, and a 
majority was declared on one side, thought tuey were speaking with 
authority; the President of the United States, at that time a candi- 
date, when he wrote his letter of acceptance presumed he was 
speaking by authority; when he sent his message to Congress at the 
opening of this session, where he treated of the tariff question, he 
supposed he was speaking by authority. The Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who has honored us with his presence this 
morning, when he formed the Committee of Ways and Means in that 
body, and that committee when it refused hearings and reported its 
bill, supposed it had authority. 

The House of Representatives, when they called sinners to re- 
pentance and as one by one they came up to vote and made a major- 
ity for the Wilson bill, supposed that they were speaking by 
authority. The Finance Committee of the Senate, when it passed 
upon this measure and reduced the rates of duty and substituted 
ad valorem for specitic duties, supposed it was speaking by author- 
ity. Later, when, with a sort of second sight and renewed faith 
and changes of conviction and all sorts of repentances, one and 
another stage and a new form of this bill was reached by the com- 
mittee, they again supposed they were speaking by authority. 
But now, at amt we know that anew Daniel has come to judg- 
ment, and we can stand on something solid. We have got off the 
sand and onthe rock. The high priest is the Senator from Mary- 
land, and when his voice is raised, let all others keep silent. 
Aaron’s rod has eaten up all the rest. We know now at last what 
we have to meet. 

So, Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is not for him to command, but for him 
to obey. The editor of the Kansas City Times will have — 

romptly to consumo a large meal of very humble pie. He will 
Seow that the traitor is not the Senator from Ohio nor the Senator 
from Maryland, but the treason has been lurking in its own edito- 
rial sanctum, All of them will ‘“‘have to take water.” At last we 
know there is a majority for this bill as it is now framed here, and, 
as we have been told this morning, we at last know what true Dem- 
ocracy is, and at last he hear the voice and bow to the form of the 
master. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, if there is any one question upon 
which the American people are more ey, interested than another 
it is to know at the earliest moment possible what the rates of du- 
ties in the fature are to be upon imported merchandise. There is 
not a Senator upon this floor on either side of the Chamber who 
does not recognize the fact that the business of the country is to a 
large extent paralyzed by the uncertainties of the hour and the 
uncertainties of the future. This bill was taken up on the 2d 
day of April; it has been under discussion from that day until now, 
and four-fifths of the time has been consumed by the Republican 
side of the Chamber, not in any legitimate debate as to the provi- 
sions of the bill, but in purely partisan and political debate, seek- 
ing political capital. 

ake yesterday and the day before. They were consumed in de- 
bate, and when we came to a vote both sides of the Chamber, upon 
the yeas and nays, stood absolutely or practically together. No 
two days in the history of the legislative department of this Gov- 
ernment were ever more effectually wasted by the miserable byplay 
of partisan discussion. 

It is said that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. If it be 
true, I think Nero deserved the rebuke of the Romans. Unfortu- 
nately for the country, there are too many Neroes in the United 
States Senate. 

I trust that we may proceed and may reach practical results; that 
we may pass or defeat this bill, so that the country may know 
exactly upon what they may rely and the business of the country 
know what it has to rely upon in the future. 

I can assure my friends on the other side of the chamber that we 
have got the votes here to pass the bill, and we intend to pass it. 

Mr. CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr, HIGGINS. Mr. President, I merely want to say that I think 
it would have been well for the Senator from Tennessee to have 
whispered his admonition into the ear of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GorMAN] this morning before he indulged in a non parti- 
san discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no admonition to whisper to that Senator, 
but it would be well for the Senator from ware to heed the 

_admonition, because on his side of the Chamber is where the time 
has been fruitlessly, unnecessarily, and vexatiously consumed. 


Mr. HIGGINS. In other words, anything which is said on this side 
is fruitless, but the mouths of Senators on the other side absolutely 
drop fatness. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I have heard that speech from 
the Senator from Tennessee before. [Laughter.] The Senator waits 
very patiently while all the Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber deliver themselves of their arguments and their diatribes 
against this side of the Chamber, and when Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber undertake to answer those arguments or to ap- 

roach oe debate, then the Senator rises and makes this 
erocious Bombastes Furioso speech of his, and it goes to the coun- 
try as a new speech, when, in fact, it is the same old admonition. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee for not moving to lay the 
amendment on the table after making that speech. I thank him for 
the grace and kindness and courtesy and consideration which he 
has given to us in this case, because usually when he gets up and 
makes that speech he winds up by moving to lay fhe pending 
amendment on the table, and nobody has a inn to reply to him, 
unless he appeals to the forbearance and courtesy of the Senator, 
which is usually extended for a chance to say a tew words. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Tennessee, who was so 
fierce with us to-day, just as I was about getting up to make a 
debate upon this paragraph in the bill which is pending, where the 
a are who constitute the Democratic majority in this cham- 

er 

Mr. HARRIS. They will be forthcoming when they are needed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Wehad avote alittle while ago, and they were 
all present then, just as the other afternoon at 6 o'clock, when only 
a half dozen Republicans were present, the Democratic Senators 
were all herein behalf of the Senator’s motion to take a recess until 
the next day at 1lo’clock. Where arethey nowf There are, only, 
perhaps a dozen of them on the other side of the Chamber. 
Are they engaged in expediting this bill? They were all here this 
morning when the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN] made his 
smooth and plausible and fluent address to the last, so we are told, 
united Democracy—they were all here then; where are they now? 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to answer? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the probabilities are that those who are 
absent suspected that the Senator from New Hampshire was goin 
to address the Senate,.and they left for that reason. rLasaiaent 

Mr. CHANDLER. Well, Mr. President, if they were absent on 
that account they have not only missed my speech, but the very 
excellent speech of the Senator from Tennessee, which, I am sure, 
he would not willingly have had them miss. 

The Senator distributes his admonitions alike upon the Repub- 
lican side and upon the Democratic side and, when he scolds the 
most, I am reconciled usually to what he says, because I believe, 
when he is fiercest in manner towards this side of the Chamber, he 
usually means as well the Senators upon his own side, and I do not 
flatter myself that the Senators lost much in missing my remarks. 

I rose, Mr. President, to take occasion to say something applica- 
ble to this amendment, and I am grateful that the Senator from 
Tennessee gives me the opportunity. I had in mind to say some- 
thing with reference to the remarks which have hitherto been sub- 
mitted in this Chamber by the Senator from Maryland, who addressed 
the Senate this morning, and by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLs], but, behold, they are both out of their seats, and I shall be 
obliged to reserve my remarks in reference to what they have said 
until a more fitting occasion. 

With reference to the wasting of time, it seems to be the pleasure 
or the duty, for that matter, of the Senator from Tennessee to sit 
there upon the watchtower of this debate and, after be has 
listened to words upon this side and words upon that side of the 
Chamber for two or three days, to get up here and say that the 
time has been wasted. I am surprised that the Senator from 
Tennessee should have applied those remarks to the speech of the 
Senator from Maryland this morning. It seems to me that those 
words were fitly spoken. They were the words we have been 
waiting for; they were the language of one whom we all recognize 
as the real leader of the Democratic party. 

Although the Senator from Tennessee is put forward as its spokes- 
man, and occasionally the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] or 
the ever-gracious Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] dip into the 
debate [laughter], we have recognized the Senator from Maryland 
as the grand high priest of Democracy, and we have been waiting 
for him until he should have adjusted all the difficulties which have 
been in existence upon the Democratic side of the Chamber, and 
should come in here with his traps all set, most of them —— 
sprung, and the victims caught, and at last proclaim to us a uni 

mocracy. 

Mr. President, we have been waiting for that. We welcomed 
what he said in the Chamber this morning, and we regarded it as 
legitimate debate, just as I regarded, two days ago, when I was 
anxious to get the floor with some remarks upon some paragraph in 
the pending bill, the speech which the Senator from New Jerse 
(Mr. McPHERSON] made, and was prepared to welcome the spee 
which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] rose to make, his 
countenance beaming with humor and delight, with the idea that 
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he was once more to enlighten the Senate, and I suppose he only 
refrained for fear of party discipline on that side of the Cham- 
ber. I waited a day and a half until certain suggestions of mine, 
of no great importance perhaps, but suggestions which I had the 
right to make, upon certain paragraphs of the bill, became obsolete 
because of the prevalence of debate, and that debate largely pro- 
ceeding from the other side of the Chamber. 

When the time approached when I thought I might submit some 
dry figures, which I have in my hand and which I conceive to be 
pertinent to the great question involved in this bill, and was about 
to submit them quietly, with the proper fear of the Senator from 
Tennessee before me, which affected my heart and almost paralyzed 
my voice, I was greatly disconcerted when the Senator rose and 
charged that we had been wasting time and that this side of the 
Chainber was engaged in useless debate. Seeing the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] at my left, I am reminded of a most extraor- 
dinary performance of the Senator from Arkansas, if he will allow 
me to call it that, which took place yesterday in this Chamber when 
a new amendment which never had been seen before was proposed 
to the iron schedule of the bill, and the Senator from Ohio barely 
suggested that he should like it to lie over so that he could look at 
it, and the Senator from Arkansas rose and said he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I dislike the way in which the minority are treated 
in the consideration of the pending bill. Here is the Senator from 
Arkansas, usually the most amiable of men, who has the industries 
of this country in the hollow of his hand to-day, occasionally grant- 
ing a favor, when he is asked by the Senator from Ohio, in order 
that he may see whether the industry can live or is to die according to 
the amendment, making reply that the amendment is to be with- 
drawn, and that we on this side of the Chamber must take, by the 
votes of a united Democracy, a rate of duty which will be utterly de- 
structive of the industry. 

Then, when Senators proceed in the debate, notwithstanding 
there is a thin Senate, without summoning a quorum to this body 
before the debate proceeds, to state their views upon the pending 
amendment, the Senator from Tennessee arises and says the time is 
being wasted by Republican Senators, and delivers his customary 
and well-worn tirade against Republican Senators on account 
of their disposition to debate this the most important bill which 
has been before the Congress of the United States for twenty-five 

ears. 

’ Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Tennessee would devote 
himself every morning to perusing the book which I have in my 
hand, Itis the record of the proceedings of the extra session of 
the Senate in the spring of 1881. That volume is full of speeches 
made for the purpose of killing time. The Senator from Tennessee 
will not deny it. It is full of speeches made for that purpose, and 
it is full of motions made for the purpose of killing time; and the 
one conspicuous figure in all those proceedings was the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

A motion to adjourn voted down; motion to go into executive 
session voted down; motion to adjourn voted down; motion to go 
into executive session voted down; and from the beginning to the 
end of this volume those motions were made by the Senator from 
Tennessee. I did not have the honor then to bea member of this 
body, but I can see in my mind’s eye the form of the Senator from 
Tennessee as he rises to move in the interests of public business, 
in the interests of the national welfare, in order that the Senate 
may present itself to the country as an orderly and dignified and 
decent body, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, when a few minutes before the Senate, by a major- 
ity of half a dozen, had decided not to go into executive session. 


The Senator from Tennessee was the leader in all that fili- 
bustering, to prevent what? To prevent the Senate of the 
United States from electing a Clerk and a Sergeant-at-Arms! 
That was the great question which satisfied the Senator from 
Tennessee and the other Senators upon that side of the Cham- 
ber, that it was justifiable to resort to filibustering and to these 
motions for delay, these dilatory and obstructive motions for 
delay, in order to preventaction by the Senate; and yet, when 
Senators upon this side of the Chamber on this great bill which 
they believe destructive to the interests of their people and in- 
jurious to the business of the whole United States, take occa- 
sion to reply to the Senator from Maryland, who has occupied 
the great portion of the day, the Senator from Tennessee gets 
up here and admonishes Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber that time is being wasted, that we ought to begin to pro- 
ceed with the public business. 

Mr. President, sometimes I submit to the admonition and the 
castigation of the Senator from Tennessee without remonstrance, 
and I certainly always welcome with delicious pleasure an 
streak of humor which comes from his mouth, but I do think 
that of all the times when he should have held back his scold- 
ing of the Republican side of the Chamber it was when Repub- 
lican Senators were sceking to reply to a long, elaborate, care- 
fully ecaired, and authentic pronunciamento of the Senator 
from Maryland as to the position of the Democratic party upon 





the pending bill and, generally, upon the subject of protection 
to American industries. ; 

The Senatorfrom Maryland has planted himself upon the piat- 
form of the Senator from Tennessee; the Senator from Maryland 
has planted himself upon the platform of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. LINDSAY]. who addressed the Senate the other day. 
That platform is a tariff for revenue which wiil protect Ameri- 


can industry; and these announcements of these distinguished 
Senators are welcome to this side of the Chamber. We hail, 
Mr. President, with rejoicing the abandonment by these distin- 
guished Senators of the platform of L892; and, so far as [ am econ- 
cerned, I believe I was almost the tirst Senator upon this side 
of the Chamber to extend the hand of congratulation to Sena- 


tors upon the opposite side of the Chamber. 

I maintained then, and I maintain now, that we should treat 
their conversion as a conversion in good faith, and that we 
should cojperate with them, from the Senator from Kentucky, 
who first proclaimed the doctrine, down to the Senator from 
Maryland, who to-day proclaims the doctrine, in applying the 
principle of protective duties to home industries. We may dif- 
fer somewhat in the details of the application of the principle. 
I shall have occasion myself, I doubt not, to complain before the 
bill is ended; but ‘faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
when the Senator from Kentucky finds that he is not applying 
the doctrine of the Democratic party exactly as he laid it down 
in his speech, and as he is bound to apply it after he has an- 
nounced it to the Senate and the country, | take it for granted 
that the Senator from Kentucky will welcome any evidence that 
he ought, in the application of his principle, to give a different 
vote from that which he is about to give. 

So I say, notwithstanding this difference of opinion on details, 
I continue in my determination to co )perate with the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber in the direction of imposing 
adequate protective duties; and I say, as I said yesterday, that 
I do not care whether they call them duties for incidental pro- 
tection or whether they call them duties for revenue, if the re- 
sult is the same, they are welcomed to the protection ranks, and 
never from my mouth shall preceed words of reproach for what 
they have done. But the Senator from Tennessee, when he 
himself announced the principle in debate the other day of pro- 
tection to home industries, and when the Senator from Mary- 
land has joined the Senator from Tennessee in accepting that 

rinciple as the guide and the governor of our actions in fram- 
ng the bill, and when Senators on this side of the Chamber 
rush forward to greet the Senator from Maryland with open 
arms, only indicating a possibility of a slight difference of opin- 
ion, | say the Senator from Tennessee should have allowed me 
to go on and put in these tables which I merely rose to put into 
this debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator understand that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee or the Senator from Maryland have agreed 
to this doctrine without limitation to be applied to al! indus- 
tries, or only to be applied to industries in their own localities? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There the Senator from Rhode Isiand 
{[Mr. ALDRICH] is doing what I will not do. He is impeaching 
the good faith of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, 
{Laughter.] I took occasion the other day to criticise that dis- 
position on the part of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate}. 
These two Senators, sitting together, began early to say that 
whatever the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber in 
their pursuit of their new doctrine might give us here in the 
Senate, would be surrendered in conference. 

The Senator from Maine—I always dislike to speak about an 
absent Senator, and that is the reason Iam not speaking about 
the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Texas, to 
whom I wish to address some remarks when it is convenient for 
them to be in the Chamber—the Senator from Maine undertook 
to question the good faith of the new departure on the other side 
of the Chamber, and to assert that these 423 Jones amendments 
were to be given away in committee of conference; that they 
were merely prepared, as the Senator from Delaware | Mr. Hia- 
GINS] expressed it this morning, to oil the passage of this bill 
through the Senate, to unite the Democracy, and to lead tosome 
diminution of opposition to this bill on the Republican side of 
the Chamber. The Senator from Maine suggested thit and, 
further, that the amendments were all to be given away in the 
committee of conference. 

I did not so believe, Mr. President; I can not believe thata 
grand farce, a grand bunco game is being played in the face of 
the American people; and I should like to know why the Sen- 
ator from Rhode [sland undertakes, by interrupting me, to put 
any such imputation upon the other side of the Chamber. 
[Laughter.] 
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I think that the conversion is in good faith; I think if there table referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire will be 


was any one announcement of political principle that ever was 
written by any political party and put into a national platform 
which that party afterward became thoroughly and utterly sick 
of, it was the announcement that protection was unconstitu- 
tiona!, which was put into the Democratic national platform of | 
L892 
it has not been advocated by a single Senator upon this fleor; | 
it has been repudiated by every one of them who has spoken, 
except the solitary Senator from Texas; and being repudiated, 
and » Republican principle being deliberately adopted by the | 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, which they say | 
they are willing to have applied in the framing of this bill, and | 
the lust protectionist Democratic Senator, the Senator from | 
Maryland, this morning having come in and repeated the an- | 
nownecement, I repeat that I believe in the good faith of these 
new converts. 

When you yourself, Mr. President [Mr. FAULKNER in the 
chair |,announced a willingness to have aduty put upon coal and 
upon iron ore, and braeed yourself up to so trample upon and 
destroy the Democratic platform, I believe, sir, you were sincere. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not allow the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. PAULKNER], under the circumstances in which he is 
situated, to be traduced, as I believe he is being, by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

{ understand the Senater from West Virginia is only in favor, 
and very reluctantly at that, of aduty upon coal and iron ore as 
@ revenue duty; that he has distinctly and constantly repudiated 
the idea that he is in favor of a protective duty upon anything; 
but that he consents to have this duty put upon coal and iron ore 
simply to raise revenue for the Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I apologize both for ~ 
selfand for the Senator from Rhode for having made 
these allusions tothe Chair. Idomot think I ought to have made 
the Chair the subjectof an argument, and [ am very much afraid 
that if either I or the Senator from Rhode Island goes on in this 
strain the Senator now in the chair will leave it and take the 
floor, and we shail wish before the debate has 
while that we had not woke him up. [Laughter.]} 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee thinks 
that I have made a proper introduction to what I rose to say 


[laughter}; if he thinksthat this proem, this little pass allu- | 


sion to the gentle and admonitive way of the Senator is sufficient, 
I will do the only thing that I rose to do. 

I take occasion to submit, on the item now pending, a table 
made up from the sixth annual report of the ssioner of 
Labor, giving the wages of 3,491 persons ommaes in American, 
British, and European coal, iron, and steel industries. The 
effort has been aos to give at a glance the difference in the 
daily wages in the four sections on which the Commissioner 
reports. Where several rates of wages are given in the table 
from one section some or all of them are added together and the 
average given, as in the ease of blacksmiths (pages 472 and 474), 
when the ten reported from the Northern district of the United 
States, the four from the Southern, and the twoeach from Great 
Britain and the Continent have been separately added and the 
average given, this being considered the fairest method to show 
what the worxmen received. 

Here are some of the rates of daily wages shown to employ C3: 
Blacksmiths-—-Northern district of the United States, $2.22; 
Southern district, $2.02; Great Britain, 78 cents; continent of 


Europe, 75 cents. In every case, with butasingie on, in 
every industry covered by this volume the same tion is 


shown, and very rarely does the daily wage of the British or 
Continental worker in iron or steel amount to one-half what is 
paid to the American worker. More frequently it is less than 
one-third and often less than one-quarter, and there are several 
selthevickel operon onmenes im: getscing, © prometion 
® wor a e repar a on 
eampaign document, but of on o of the United States hold- 
h and responsible position, Col. Carroll D.Wright,who 
has been retained by the es Administration, and who, as 
Commissioner of Labor, is Superintendent of the Census. 
I ask that this table may be incorporated in my remarks, and 
Esay that it shows em that.a sufficiently high rate of 
duty should be put upon all manufactures of iron to equalizeand 
compensate for the difference between the wages of foreign 
labor and the wages of American labor. 
T ask pardon of the Senator from Tennessee and of the Chair 
= oecupying so much time in these simple remarks. [{Laugh- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 


a great | 


inserted in the RECORD as part of his speech without reading. 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The table referred to, is as follows: 
Sixth Annual Report, Commissioner of Labor, February 13, 1890. ] 


Daily wages of workers in iron and steel industries in the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Continent of HLurope. 
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472 | Ashmen...._......._../81. 46 }____-. $0. 654/20. 64 | Mixed iron and steel. 
472 | Blacksmiiths....._.._| 2.22 #202 | .78| .75 Pig iron. 
474 | Blacksmiths’ helpers) 1.50 | 1.08 | 47 | 55 . Do. 
416 | Bloomers .___....__.. | 4.70 ave} Ret SS: | Mixed iron and steel. 
476 | Blowers._.........-. } 3.90 | 1. }.....1 98} Steel ingots. 
478 | Boiler cleaners_____. } £60]... 68!) 125 Pig iron. 
78 | Boiler makers. ......| 2.50 |__...| 1.06} 1.00 | Mixed iron and steel. 
478 | Boilermen._.........| BGP YT. cccel bday Oe Do. 
480 | Brakemen.._..._....| 1.58 | 1.39}/......' .27 | Pig iron. 
480 | Bricklayers ___.____- } 4, 294) RSS| 2.26)... ; 
430 | Bundiers ........_... } 1.72 |.__...|...---| .42 | Mixed iron and steel. 
432 | Cagemen ............ 1,88 | 1. 32}!......! .64 | Pig iron. 
482 | Carpenters -200,|200' .70) 67) Do. 
486 | Catehers.............} 2.58 |...) 1 50) 1.05 | Finished bar iron. 
486 | Chargers -.-) 2.25 |__...} 1.26), .71 | Pig tron. 
485 Gatupers ~-----.~----} 1.04 |...---| .00}, .43}' Mixed iron and steel. 
488 | Cinder tappers.....- 1. 58}) 1.37}; .58)) .96 | Pig iron. 
483 | Cinder wheelers __._| 1.67}'..___- | .554| . 481) Mixed iron and steel. 
488 | Cindermen -____...-.| 1.50 | 1. 13§|_.....| .62]) Pig iron. 
490 | Cleaners. ............ 220 i .46 | .261) Mixed iron and steel. 
492 | Coke forkers ........| 1.42 | 1.19))-.....|...___| Pig iron. 
492 | Coke forkers and | 1.44}! 1 asl Do. 
a —o | } 
ranemen - 66 | Steel i bs 
494 | Cupolamen ..........| 3.674}_.....| .73/...-.. | " — 
908 | Cutters .............. 52 | Mixed fron and steel. 
404 | Dippers..............] 2. 86}}......} 62 }.._... ; 
496 | Drag-outs. __...._... 8 | Do. 
496 | Drillers___.__..._.... . 57 | = — Shas States. 
. eel rails Europe. 
496 | Drivers .............. .54 Canada 0.65 bituminous 
coal. 
498 | Dumpers ............ .43 | Pig iron. 
498 | Elevator-tenders __ - 48} 
500 ie wc sie nate - 67 | Do. 
502 Locomotive engi- .61 | Mixed iron and steel. 
neers. | 
506 | Willers. _............. 1. 614 0.714 Pig iron. 
506 | Fillers, top..._..-... 1. 81 My Do. 
808 | Firemen ...... ...... 1.7 4 Do. 
808 | Foremen, furmace.__| 4.71 |....../ .994).___.- | Mixed iron and steel. 
516 fate aiciang ct 1.11 | Pig tron. 
512 | Foremen, black- | 4,22} .-.---| Mixed iron and steel. 
smiths. 
516 | Founders...........- 6.78 1.08}) Pig iron. 
516 | Greasers.._. --} 1,85 ‘ Mixed fron and steel. 
518 |} Hammermen..-.-_..-.. 5. 50 Do. 
518} Heaters.............. 7.03 77 | Finished bar iron. 
Heaters’ helpers 2. 66 |.. 7 Do. 
. 6 . 354] Pig fron. 
1.58 -63 | Mixed iron and steel. 
4. . 86 | Steel blooms. 
1,56}, 1.28 | .75 }..-... Pig iron. 
2.00 1.21 Do. 
1.32 . 56} Do. 
2.14 . 83 | Steel ingots. 
1.78 .48 | Mixed iron and stee! 
2.46 . 56 
3. 33 .84 | Pig iron. 
3 ee Yr Do Do. 
SE iieel i BR Ds neaee 
BB Ds cee % | (Bituminous coal) Can- 
ada, $1.86. 
SE Bion. tae 92 | Iron ore. 
1.85) 1.15) .£3| .71 | Pig iron. 
ee 1.30 | .55 | Mixed iron and steel. 
2.44 1. 15§)....-.- Do. 
4 ae 1.44 | i. 0% Do. 
BOP kecewen 1.35 .46| (Bituminous coal) Can- 
ada, $1.35. 
2 i...... -68 | .90) Mixed iron and steel. 
TP foccnes 2.36 | 1.66 | Finished bar iron. 
TRAE Bass erent -65 | .60 . 
RET Romesseidiin < tana 1.54) Do. 
---} 1.58 | 1.50 _ Res Pig iron. 
oF OO Bon caitlieninuen . 87 | Steel ingots. 
2@ j...... WE be caciess (Bituminous coal) Can- 
, ada, $1.35}. 
2, 334! eS) een Mixed iron and steel 
GOB Yo ci undies cece ° Steel bh 
Benda dns .44)) .45}) (Bituminous coal) Can- 
ada, $1. 








Mr. President, I was obliged this morning to 
be absent from the Senate Chamber during the speech of the 
from Maryland, greatly to my regret, and to the 
of a committee which I was ob to attend. Ithere- 


can not quote exactly what he said in regard to the sugar 
that he stated that the proposed rates on 
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refined sugar were less than those in the McKinley act. I pos- 


sibly have been misinformed, but I am certain that the Senator | 


from Maryland, whoisso familiar with every branch of the tariff, 
and whoalways desires above all things to be accurate, would not 
have made that statement unless he had failed to examine the 
exactcharacter of the duties proposed in the Jonesamendments. I 
will not rely upon my own statement in regard to these duties 
but I shall ask to insert in the REcoRDan editorial article which 
appeared in the New York Times this morning, and which goes 
into this matter in great detail and very thoroughly. I thinkit 
will be an interesting article to have in the REcORD, where it 
can be conveniently referred to. 

The New York Times,I need hardly say, is one of the stanch- 
est and most unwavering Democratic organs in the country; it 
has remained faithful where many other Democratic newspapers 
have been faithless. Therefore what it says on a question of this 
sort has the additional value of a witness testifying against his 
own interest. This article is headed, “It must be admitted 
now,” and says: 

There are indications that the real measure of protection given to the 


combined refiners of sugar by the revised sugar schedule was not perceived 
by certain Democratic Senators for some time after therevision was made 


hat is undoubtedly a true explanation— 


and that the protective effect of the ad valorem rate is not understood by 
some of themeven now. We showed yoneneey that even a prominent Re- 

blican Senator, looking foreverything he could use against the Democrats 
of the committee, had not seen this protection, which should be added to 
the specific protective duties of one-eighth and one-tenth of a cent. 

A short debate in the Senate upon this pofnt, a few days ago, siiowed that 
Mr. HARRIS then supposed that the refiners’ protection in the revised sched- 
ule was limited to one-eighth of acenton all refined sugars and the one-tenth 
additional upon refined sugars from Germany. But it also showed that the 
real measure of the refiners’ protection was clearly seen by the Republican 
Minority. We quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the report of the 
remarks to which we refer: 


It then quotes a discussion which occurred here a few days 
ago between the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT}, the 
Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS], as follows: 

“Mr. HARRIS. The question I wish to ask the Senator is whether he thinks 
it wise or unwise to reduce from a half centto one-eighth of a cent per pound 
the — on refined sugar given to the refiner, or the sugar trust, as 
= mator is pleased to say, by the McKinley law, for which the Senator 
vo 9 


Mr. PLATT. The pending bill does no such thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then all the experts who have mathematized the proposi- 
cast wide of the mark, and the Senator from Connecticut alone knows 

ow it is. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not alone, Mr. President. Thereisnot aman connected 
with the sugar trust, as a stockholder or speculator in New York, who does 
not understand it; there is not a Senator who has demanded it on this floor 
who does not understand it. The duty as it stands under the bill wiil not 
be less than tnree-eighths of 1 cent, and it will fluctuate, according to the 
a of sugars, from three-eighths to one-half of lcent per pound. I appeal 

the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], whom we regard as our chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, to knowif Iam out of the way in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLIsoNn. I do not wish to enter into the discussion of the sugar 
clause at this time, but by the ad valorem provision in the bill and the great 
difference between the value of raw sugar and refined sugar there is on the 
average importations of sugar a protection of certainly three-tenths of a 
cent before you reach the one-eighth ofacent. * * * eraw sugar pays 
an ad valorem duty. The average on raw sugars, as stated by those who 
are familiar with it, is now, say, 92°, costing from2} to 2} cents per pound in 
Cuba and elsewhere where it is purchased. Now, granulated sugar, which 
is the refined sugar, sells in London and Hamburg all the time at 3} cents a 
pound. So, asa rule, taking the average, there is a difference of a cent a 
pound between the raw sugar and the refined. That being true, 40 per cent 
on the raw sugar as compared with 40 per cent on the refined sugar will 
make a difference of three-tenths of a cent a pound at least. 


Then the article continues: 


Mr. P1. ATT and Mr, ALLISON were right and Mr. HARRIS was wrong. Be- 
fore the revision was made it could be said truthfully that the bill reduced 
the sugar trust’s protective duty from one-half a cent (in the McKinley tariff) 
to one-eighth of a cent; but as the bill stands now the refiners’ protection is 
almost one-half of a cent, or 50 cents per hundred. We estimated it yester- 
ss 474 cents per hundred. Remarks made by Mr. VEstT, in reply to those 
of . ALLISON (quoted above), show that he, as well as Mr. HARRIS, at that 
time su ane that the protective duty was confined to the one-eighth and 
the additional one-tenth, and had overlooked the protection of at least one- 
quarter (or 25 cents _ hundred) concealed in the uniform ad valorem rate 


upon raw and refine 
he statement given to the by Secretary Carlisle on the 30th ultimo 
indicates that he also had f. to perceive the protection afforded by the 
practical operation of the ad valorem duty. He was interested only in the 
question whether the proposed ad valorem rate of 40 per cent on raw sugars 
Was equal to the cduties on such sugars that had been provided in the 
sugar schedule ally reported, and he appears to have a that 
the measure of onto the refiners had not been appreciably changed, 
because that protection had been about one-eighth of a cent in the commit- 
tee’s first schedule and the revisers had substituted a specific differential of 
just one-eighth, with a contingent ofie-tenth. 
miee eee near tnt to ae aaron. ae oun ware se aighah 
tective duty of one-eighth 
one-tenth (or 22} cents per hundred) thee to added the operation of 
ad valorem rate at least one-quarter, or 25 cents undred. Mr. AL- 
N says br eg ew or 30 cents per hundred, and it may be as much as 
, Or even more, but it is not less than 2%cents, or 47} cents inall. Per- 
it is not surprising that this protectionin the application of the ad va- 
rate wat not at first even by some of the Senaiors engaged 
the revision, for at first thought a uniform ad valorem rate upon both 
raw and refined seems to give no protection whatever to refiners. But 
pow that the effect of the revised schedule has been shown, it would be foll 
aay Senator to profess that the measure of the refiners’ protection 
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| found only in the specified one-eighth and the additional one-tenth upon 
sugar from Germany 


| Thisarticle,as I say, containing these facts in a compact form 
| and coming from a Democratic newspaper of such unquestioned 

party fidelity, is worth placing in the Recorp, although it is 
} incomplete, for it does not mention the great additional gift 
|} over and above the protective duties made to the refiners of 
| sugar by the arrangement of the date. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, l was greatly surprised to 
| hear the remarks of the distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
| [Mr. HARRIS}in regard to the debate wpon this bill. [I think 
the Senator could not have been in his seat when the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] addressed the S t 
ing. The Senator from Maryland stated distinctly in t 
ing of the Senate that up to the 7th day of May, si 
ago, when the Jones amendments were presented, t > W 
bill before the Senate which could have received the supp 


the votes of a majority of the body; thatthere never wasa 
from the moment the bill which came from the House w 
ported by the Committee on Finance, whenit could have) 

| the votes of the majority of this body. 

Those amendments, representing the new views of the major 
ity, were reported on the 7th of May, but it was not until the Mth 
of May that the printed bill, as I remember, was laid before th 
Senate with the amendments suggested by the Senator from A: 


| 
| 


kansas, 80 that it could be read and considered. Therefore, w 
have really had about ten days of debate on this bill, which the 
Senator from Maryland stated was the bill which was to be 


| passed by this body. 
Now, I suggest to the Senatorfrom Tennessee that it is hardly 

fair to charge to this side of the Chamber with delay or filibus 

| ing for anything which took place prior to the time this bill was 

| matured by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 





illow me 


Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will abandon that branch of 
discussion and go to the pending question and address himself 
to that, we may make progress. Or he can go on killing time 
as he and his associates are and have been doing for the last 
month and a half. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, in all fairness to the Senator from 


Tennessee, that statement is not justified by the situation as 
it is. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee thinks it is fully 
justified. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Notwithstanding the facts stated by the 
Senator from Maryland? Or doesnot theSenator from Tennes 
see disagree with the Senator from Maryland as to the facts in 
this case? Perhaps he does. 

In regard to the pending amendment, what has become of the 
doctrine or the idea of Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber that steel rails could be produced in the United States 
at $33 a ton; that is, at acostof labor from the ore to the finished 
rail of $3a ton? I haveatvarious times heard the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VEST] state to the Senate with great fervor that we were 
giving the great steel rail trust too much protection: that the 
rates which have been fixed from time totime were two or three 

times the total of the labor cost of making steel rails. 

Where are those Senators to-day? Have they had a changa 
of heart? Has the Senator from Maryland committed them all 
absolutely and irrevocably to protective duties? That seems to 
be the opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire, and I hope 
that he is correct. I suppose we are bound to assume that the 
official statement made this morning by the Senator from Mary- 
land is to be followed out in the remaining portions of tho bill 
and in the discussion. It must be so or else the Senators to 
whom If have alluded, would be foremost in denouncing the duty 
of $8 a ton suggested upon steel rails. Senators say that this 
rate is a reduction of the rate fixed in theact of 1890. Itistrue 
that there has been a great change in conditions in the matter 
of the production of steel rails since 1890. I should like to have 
some Senator who may have some connection with the bill state 
what justification there is in their minds and from their stand- 
point for proposing this duty of $8 a ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

118. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, excepting as hereinafter pro- 
vided for, thinner than No. 10 wire guage, and not thinner than No. 25 wire 
guage, including sheets which have been pickled or cleaned by acid or by 

other material or process or which is cold rolled, smoothed only, nos 


polished, shall pay a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. All sheets of tron or 
Steel common or black, excepting as hereinafter provided for, thinner than 
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No. % wire gauge, and all iron or steel commercially known as common or 
black taggers iron or steel or which have been pickled or cleaned by acid or by 
- ovher material or ae or which is cold rolled, smoothed only, not 
Re ished, shall pay @ duty of nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, 

hat the reduction herein provided for as to sheets of iron or stee] thinner 
than No. 25 wire guage shall take effect on and after October 1, 1894. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment on page 
23, paragraph 118, line 13, after the word ‘ of,” to strike out 
** nine-tenths” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out that para- 
graph and insert what follows in the print of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 118 and insert: 


Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, including all iron or steel com- 
mercially known as common or black taggers iron or steel, and skelp iron 
or steel, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, eight-tenths 
cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1.1 cents per pound; corru- 
ga or crimped, 1.1 cents per pound: Provided, That all common or black 
sheet iron or sheet steel not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge shall pay duty 
as plate iron or plate steel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read paragraph 119, as follows: 

119. All tron or steel sheets or plates and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, excepting what are knowai commercially as tin plates, terne plates, 
and taggers tin, and hereinafter prov.ded for, when —— or coated 


with zine or spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Inline8 I move tostrike out ‘'35 per 
cent ad valorem ” and insert what follows in the printed bill. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 8, page 24, strike out ‘'35 per cent 
ad valorem ” and insert: 

Shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than the rates im- 


posed by the Pe eae upon the corresponding gauges or forms 
of common or black s t or taggers iron or steel. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

120. Sheet iron or sheet steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, 35 per cent valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Inline 14, I move to strike out ‘'35 

r cent ad valorem” and insert what follows in the printed bill. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Theamendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 14, page 24, strike out ‘‘ 35 per cent 
advalorem ” and insert: 

One and three-fourths cents per pound: Provided, That plate or sheet or 
taggers iron or steel, by whatever name designated, other than the polished, 
— or glanced herein provided for, which has been pickled or cleaned 

y acid, or by any other material or process, or which is cold-rolled, 
smoothed only, not polished, shall pay one-eighth of 1 cent per pound more 
duty than the corresponding gauges of common or black sheet or taggers 
iron or steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
proceed. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

121. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or elther of them. is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other pom, and commercially 
known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 1} cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, That the reduction of duty herein provided for shall take effect on 
and after October 1, 1894. No article not specially provided for in this act, 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, or the sheet, or 
plate iron or steel herein provided for, or of which such tin plate, terne 
plate, sheet, or plate iron or steel shall be the material of chief value, shall 
pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the tin plate, terne plate, or 
sheet, or plate iron or steel from which it is made, or of which it shall be 
the component thereof of chief value. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
graph 121, on page 25, line 2, after the word “ one” to strike out 

‘and one-fifth cents,” and insert ‘‘ cent.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There isnoamendment to be offered 
to that eeagteph. The proposed amendment of the committee 
is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
withdraws the committee amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does that leave the rate 1 cent a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oneand one-fifthcents. Asitcame 
from the House it stood ‘‘1, cents a pound.” The committee 
amendment was to strke out ‘‘ one-fifth,” and the subsequent 
amendment was to insert ‘‘1},” leaving the rate as it came from 
the House at 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the preceding phs 
which have been acted upon by the Senate fix a rate of 1.1 cents 
a pound upon what are known as black sheets, from which tin 
plate is made. These sheets when cold rolled or pickled are 
made dutiable at an eighth of 1 cent per d more, making 
the duty upon cold-rolled sheets 1.224 cents a pound. It costs 
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in the United States, approximately, aquarter of acenta pound 
more to tin the plates which have been cold rolled and pickled 
than it costs to do the same work in Wales. 

The rate proposed in the pending paragraph upon tin plate 
is 1.20; therefore the committee propose to impose a less rate of 
duty upon the finished article than upon the materials from 
which it is made. If the doctrine which was announced by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] this morning is to be ad- 
hered to there can be no defense of this action on the part of the 
Finance Committee. Certainly. if there is any one article in 
this entire tariff bill which should receive the considerate care 
of the American Senate it should be the industry of making tin 
plate in the United States. The results which have followed 
the imposition of the duty in 1890 have furnished the most strik- 
ing illustration that it is possible to make of the beneficence of 
protective duties. 

I remember but three short years ago hearing the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] from his seat in this Chamber, and 
other Senators upon the opposite side, say most positively that 
it would be impossible to make tin plate in the United States. 
There was not a man onhe other side of the Chamber who was 
willing to admit for an instant that American skill could pos- 
— be equal to the task of producing tin plates in the United 

tes. 

Various reasons were given for this belief in the impossi- 
bility of American products—want of skill, the unhealthiness of 
the occupation, the fact that the people in Wales who have been 
making it for generations had acquired such advantages that it 
was impossible for the American people to overcome them. 

As late as the campaign of 1882 Democraticorators and the Dem- 
ocratic press refused to believe that there was any such thing in 
existence as a tin-plate industry in America. In the face of 
those declarations this work of Amerivan manufacturers and 
American mechanics in the development of the tin plate indus- 
try in the United States has been going on inaremarkable man- 
ner. 

I have among my papers, but mislaid for the moment—I hope 
to have it here before I get through—a statement showing in 
detail the capital that has been invested in various States of 
the Union for the production of tin plate. This capital «ggre- 
gates more than $5,000,000, and has been expended in ten or 
twelve different States. We produced lust year nearly 100,000,- 
000 pounds of tin plate in the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. While the Senator from Rhode Island is look- 
ing for something that he desires to refer to, I wish to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Connecticut? : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish toinquire of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas just what is proposed. In the paragraph under cons dera- 
tion, in line 2, on page 25, in brackets are the words ‘‘one and 
one-fifth cents.” The words ‘and one-fifth cents” are struck 
through, and then in smaller type ‘‘one and one-fifth cents ” are 
printed before ‘‘per pound.” I uhderstand that it is not pro- 

d to amend the paragraph in any way, but to leave it justas 
t came from the other House. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the intention. 

Mr. PLATT. Which would be 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have before me the list which I was look- 
ing for, it being a list of the number of tin-plate manufacturing 
establishments in the United Stutes. I will, with the permis- 
sion of the Senate, insert the list in the Recorp, as I conceive 
it to be important that the people of the United States should 
understand something about the progress which has been made 
here in the production of this important article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there -objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the request? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To insert a statement in regard to the tin- 
— works in the United States. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly; there is no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is long. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it voluminous? 

Mr. ALDRICH... It is pretty voluminous on account of the 
meee number of establishments. 

r. HARRIS. Oh, asa “a of the Senator's speech, of course 
he can putitin. Does it sho 
much of the tin is imported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. This particular statement does not, but I 
shall put that information in the RecorD before I get through, 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret to know that the Senator is going to 
continue to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
po am a ecema of the Senator from Rhode Island, and it is so 
0 e . 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I am grands obliged to the Senator from 
Tennessee for his consideration in this matter. The statement 
shows that there are 1 establishment in Massachusetts, 8 in 


New York, 3 in New Jersey, 25in Pennsylvania, 3 in Maryland, | 


6in Ohio, 3 in Indiana, 5 in Illinois, 1 in Michigan, 1 in Mis- 


souri projected, 1 in Ohio, 2 in Indiana, and 2 in Pennsylvania. | 


I shall not stop to read the details in regard to these establish- 
ments and the amount of capital and their productive capacity. 


TIN-PLATE WORKS. 


(Norr.—In this list the words “ tin plates ” are limited to pure tin-coated 
sheets. Sheets coated with a mixture of tin and lead are referred to as 
“terne”’ plates. The capacity of the works is given in boxes, the box, un- 
lessotherwise stated, being understood to be the equivalent of a box of 112 
plates 14 inches by 20 inches and weighing from 108to 11zpounds. The word 
*set’’ refers to the set of tinning pots or the “ machine”’ necessary for tint- 
ing or coating the black plates. ‘Black plates "’ are the iron or steel sheets 
before they are coated. Various kinds of tinning sets are employed. The 
weekly producing capacity of the works is given as reported by the manu- 
facturers. Unless otherwise stated. coal is used for fuel. The rolling mill 
or black plate department of the tin-plate works which make their own 
black plates will be found described in the list of rolling mills. | 


MASSACHUSETTS—ONE. 


Steel Edge peneping and Retinning Company, 89 State street, Boston. 
Works at Millis, Norfolk County. Tinning plant erected in 1889; 4 tinning 
pots; product used in its own works in the manufacture of stamped hollow 
ware. Buys black plates. F. H. Williams, A, L. Hollander, and C. C. Con- 
verse, assignees. (See Stamping works.) 


NEW YORK—EIGHAT. 


American Stamping Company, 103-119, North Third street, Brooklyn, 
Kings County. ew York office, 104-106, John street. Tinning plant 

rected in 1892; product used in its own works in the manufacture of 
stamped ware. Buys black plates. (See Stamping works.) 

Central (The) Stamping Company, 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Brooklyn, Kings County. Ten tinning pots built about 1890; product 
chiefly used in its own works in the manufacture of stamped ware. Buys 
black plates. Rebuilding tinning plant. David H. James, president, W.™M. 
Aikman, vice-president; George W. Ketcham, secretary and treasurer. (See 
New Jersey. See Stamping works.) 

East River Lead Company, Kahn Brothers, 523-527 East Nineteenth street, 
New York City. Builtin 1891 and firstterne plates made in May, 1891; 1 set; 

roduct, terne plates; bag | capacity, 120 boxes, 20 py 28, 205 pounds per 

ox. Brands, “ Mohawk,” “First New York,” and “Juanita.” Buys black 
lates. Jacob Kahn, president; German Kahn, vice-president; Eml. 8S. 

‘ahn, secretary; E. Hochheimer, treasurer; Rudolph Sichel, manager; 
Solomon Kahn, selling agent. , 

Iron Clad Manufacturing Company, 22-24 Cliff street, New York City. 
Works at Brooklyn, Kings County. Tinning plant erected about 1876 and 
greatly enlarged since; product chiefly used in its own works for stamped 
ware. Buys black plates. Robert Seaman, president and treasurer; H. B. 
Haigh, vice-president; David D. Otis, secretary; F. E. Young, general 
superintendent. (See Stamping works.) 

Jeause (George W.), Thirteenta avenue, near Twentieth and Twenty-first 
stree:s, New York City. Built in 1891; first tin plates made March 19, and 
first terne plates March 26; twosets; product, terne plates; weekly capacity, 
250 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands, ‘‘Juno,” “ Petrel,” and ‘‘N. P. R.”” Buys black 
plates. Contemplates adding two sets. 

Meurer Brothers Company, 571-577 Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, Kings 
County. Built in 1894 and first tin and terne plates made in March, 1894; 6 
sets, 2 for tin —- and 4 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 600 boxes of iin 
plates and 1,200 boxes of terne pilates. Brands, ‘‘ Meurer Roofing IC.,”’ 

‘Flushing IC.,”’ and “ Pullman IcC.”’ Buys black plates. Expects to add 4 
sets. 

Somerton Tin Plate Works, Somers Brothers, Third street and Third 
avenue, Brooklyn, Kings County. Built in 1891, and first tin plates made in 
October, 1892; 4 sets; product, tin plates; weekly capacity, 1,800 boxes. 
Brands, “Somerton” for best stamping and ‘‘Somerbrook”’ for bright 
charcoal. Iuel used, petroleum. Make black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Thomson (A. A.) & Co., 213-15 Water street, New York City. Built in 1892 
and first terne plates made May 2, 1892; 3sets; product, terne plates; weekly 
capacity, 450 boxes. Brands, “Old Colony,” ‘‘Thomson’s Puritan,” and 
“Central.” Buy black plates. 


NEW JERSEY—THREE. 


Central (The) Stamping Company, 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Newark, Essex County. Six tinning pots; product chiefly used in its own 
works in the manufacture of stamped ware. uys black plates. (See New 
York. See stamping works.) 

Elizabethport Works, the Morewood Tin Plate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elizabeth. Works at Elizabethport, Union County. Built in 1892; 

rst terne plates made in October and Hirst tin plates in December, 1892; 8 
sets, 6 for tin plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 2,400 boxes of 
tin plates and 2,000 boxes of terne plates. Fuelused, petroleum. Buy black 

lates. J. H. Rogers. president; C. M. Stuart, secretary and treasurer; E. 

tevenson, superintendent. Idle. 

Saunders, Fielding & Bond, 284 Pearl street, New York City. 
Jersey City. One set; product, terne plates. Buy black plates. 


PENNSYLVANIA—TWENTY-FIVE. 


Aliquippa Tin Plate Company, 25 Sixth avenue, Pittsburg. Works at Ali- 
quippa. aver County. Built in 1892; first tin and terne plates made in 

ugust, 1892; 3 sets, 1 for tin plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 
double turn, 172 boxes of tin plates and 344 boxes of terne plates. Brands, 
“ Beaver” and eae eb, Buys black plates. B. Donovan, president; 
W. J. Shaw, secre ; J. P. Bailey, treasurer. 

American (The) Tin Plate Machine and Manufacturing Company, 328 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Works at Linfield, Montgomery County. 
Built in 1892; first terne plates made in May, 1892, and first tin plates in No- 
vember, 1893; 1 Buckman’s automatic continuous seaming and tinning ma- 
uare feet of terne plates, equal 
to 450 boxes, 20 by 28. Buys black plates. pose erecting additional ma- 
chines. P. B. Calvert, president; E. 8. Smith, secretary and treasurer; S. 
Pen, vie: — —_ = — = 

merican and Terne Plate Com , 45-47 Richmond street, Philadel- 
phia. Works at 55-57 Laurel street. Raitt in 1891-’92, and first terne plates 
made January 17, 1892; 3 sets; weekly capacity, 300 boxes of terne plates, 20 
on. Brands, “Keystone,” “Puritan,” and ‘‘Hancock.’’ Buys black 


Apollo Rolling Mills, Apollo Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburg. Works 
at Apollo, County. plant added torolling mill and steel 
plant in 1891, and first terne oe men December 15, 1891; 3 sets; product, 


Works at 
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terne plate; weekly capacity, 1,020 boxes. Brand, “Apollo Best Roofing.” 
Fuel used, natural gas. Make black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Apollo Sheet Iron Works, P. H. Laufman & Co., Limited, Apollo, Arm- 
strong County. Works in Westmoreland County. Pittsburg office, Ger 
mania Bank building. Tinning plant added to rolling mill in 1891; first 
terne plates made in May, 1891; one set: product, terne plates; weekly capac 
ity, 30 tons of 30 by 96 inch plates. Brand,‘ Apollo."’ Fuel used, natural gas. 
Make black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Black Diamond Tin Plate Works, Henry W. Scattergood, 31-53 Laurel 
street, Philadelphia. Built in 1893; first terne plates made June 1, and first 
tin plates September 12, 1893;3 sets; 2 for tin plates and one for terne plates; 
weekly capacity, 420 boxes of tin plates and 250 boxes of terne plates. Brand, 
“Black Diamona.” Buy black plates. 


Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Company, Blairsville. Indiana 
County. Built in 1892, and first tin and terne plates made in November, 
1892; 5 sets, 3 for tin platesand 2 for terne plates: weekly capacity, 750 
boxes of 20 by 28 tin plates and $00 boxes of 20 by 28terne plates. Brands, for 





tin plates, * Blairsville Best Bright,’ “Clifton,” and “Conemaugh 
terne plates, ‘‘ Neville” and ** Duquesne.” 
ing mills.) 

Canonsburg Iron and Steel Company, Canonsburg, Washington County 
Branch office, Germania Bank building, Pittsburg. Tinning plant added to 
rolling mill in 1894; first tin and terne plates made April 1; 2 sets, one for 
tin plates and one for terne plates; weekly capacity, 1.0 boxes of tin plates 
and 12% boxes of terne plates, 20 by 28. 

Fuel used, natural gas. Makes black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Continental (The) Tin Plate Works, Gummey, Spering & Co., Twenty- 
sixth street and Washington avenue, Philadelphia. Built in Is02; first 
terne plates made in June and first tin plates in November, 1892; 4 sets, 3 for 
terne plates andi fortin plates; weekly capacity, double turn, 350 boxes 
of tin plates and 1,000 boxes of terne plates. Brands for tinplates, *‘ Phoenix 


’ for 


Makes black plates. See Roll 


Bright” (Melyn grade), “Climax Bright’ (Lisvane grade), and ** Mars"’ 
(full J. B. grade); for terne plates, ‘“‘ Pennsyl”’ old method, “ Leominster,” 
“Alderly,” ‘* Phoenix,” ‘* Climax,” ‘‘ Venus,"’ ‘‘Flag,”’ ** Eagle,” ** Liberty,” 


“Anchor,” ‘‘ Pioneer,” ‘“‘Hercules,’’ “Stag,’’ ‘‘ Victor,”’ “* Sun,” “Colonial,” 
‘*‘Neptune,” and * Continental."" Buy black plates, but may erect a black 
plate rolling mill. 

Duquesne Tin Plate Works, 715-717 Lewis Block, Pittsburg. Works on Sec- 
ond avenue, Soho. Built in 1893; first terne plates made June 1, anc first 
tin plates November 15, 1893; 2sets; now producing terne plates only; weekly 
capacity, 1,260 boxes of 14 by 20 plates, either 135 pounds, 198 pounds, or 100 
pounds to the box. Brands, ‘Iron City” and **Soho” Fuel used, natural 
gas. Buy black plates. Contemplate adding 4 sets, when tin plates will 
again be produced. C. Dreifus, +s J. Wildberg, vice-president and 
ree E. Dreifus. secretary; L. E. Block, treasurer. 

Griffiths & Cadwallader, Pittsburg. Works in the Twenty-third ward. 
Built in 1891 and first terne plates made December 27, 1891; 3 sets, 1 for tin 
plates and 2 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 200 boxes of tin plates and 500 
boxes of terne plates. Brands, for terne plates, ‘‘ Bonus.” * Lulu,” * Glen- 
wood,” “ Optimus,” and “ NF.;” for tin plates, “ Primrose” and ** Petunia.” 
Fuel used, natural gas. Buy black plates. 

Hamilton (John), 61-63 Third avenue, Pittsburg. Built in 1890 and first 
terne plates made in April, 1890; 3 sets; product, terne plates; weekly ca- 
pacity, 450 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands, “‘ Hamilton's Best Redipped,"’ “Osceola” 
= style, and ‘‘Mingo”’ old process. Fuel used, natural gas. Buys black 
plates. 

Laufman (The) Tin Plate Company, 421 Wood street, Pittsburg. Works 
at Butler Junction, W. P. R. R., Armstrong County. Tinning plant built in 
1890 and firstterne platesmade in June; 4sets; product, terne plates: weekly 
capacity, 500 boxes of 240 pounds each, 20 by 28 plates,‘ old process."’ Brands, 
Laufman’s “Apollo,” * Freeport,” ‘Tip Top,” and “Allegheny."’ Fuel used, 
natural gas. Black plates obtained from the Apollo Sheet Iron Works. 
(Formerly operated by the Pittsburg Electro-Plating Company, Limited.) 
P. H. Laufman. proprietor: P. H. Laufman, jr., manager. 

McKinley Tin Piate Works, McKinley Tin Plate Company, Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny County. Built at Pittsburg in 1891 and removed to Wilkinsburg 
in 1892; first terne plates made January 7, 1892; 3 sets; product, terne plates; 
weekly capacity, 350 boxes, 20 by 28. Brands, ‘** McKinley,” ** Wilkinsburg,” 
and “Fort Pitt.” Fuel used, natural gas. Buy black plates. L. H. Smith, 
president; H. Y. Haws, vice-president; E. S. Wangenheim, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Merchant & Co. (incorporated), 517 Arch street, Philadelphia. Works, 
2025 Washington avenue. Eight sets; product, tin and terne plates. Buy 
black plates. 

New Castle Steeland Tin Plate Company (incorporated). New Castle, Law- 
rence County; built in 1892-’93. First tin and terne plates made in November, 
1893; 12 sets, 9 for tin plates and 3 for terne plates. Brands, *‘ New Castle 
Best Charcoal,” ‘‘ New Castle ‘A’ Charcoal,” ‘‘ New Castle ‘B’ Charcoal,” 
‘*New Castle Coke,” “ New Castle Old Method Ternes,”’ and ‘“ New Castle 
Palm Ternes;** makes black plates. (See Rolling mills.) 

Norristown Tin Plate Works, Norristown, Montgomery County; built in 
1892, and first tin and terne plates made in June, 1892; 7 sets, 2 for tin plates 
and 5 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 500 boxes of tin plates and 2,000 
boxes of terne plates, Brands for tin plates, ‘Earnest: "’ for terne plates, 


“Norristown” (dull), “Earnest” (bright), ‘‘Norristown Extra” (extra 
coated), and “ Norristown Redipped” (old style). Buy black plates. Rich- 
ard Lewis, general manager. Selling agents, C. S. Trench & Co., 20 Cliff 


street, New York. 

Penn Treaty lron Works, Marshall Brothers & Co., Beach and Marlborough 
streets, Philadelphia. Tinning plantadded torolling mill in 1891; first terne 
plates made in January and first tin plates in April, 1891; 6 sets, 3 for tin 

lates and 3 for terne ee weekly capacity, 1,000 boxes of tin plates and 

,000 boxes of terne plates. Brand, ‘‘Penn Treaty.’ Makes black plates. 
(See ee aie) 

Philadelphia Iron and Tin Plate Works, Hughes & Patterson, Incorpo 
rated, Philadelphia. Works, Beach and Vienna streets. Tinning plant 
added to rolling mill in 1893; first tin plates made in September and first 
terne plates in December; 6 sets, 3 tor tin plates and 3 for terne plates; 
) need capacity, 1,650 boxes of tin plates and 650 boxes of terne plates. 
Brands for tin plates, ‘‘H. & P. Best Bright,’’ ‘Seminole Bright,’’ ‘Mohawk 
Bright,’ and ‘‘ Cherokee Bright;" for terne piates, ‘‘H. &. P. Redipped Roof- 
ing,” ‘‘H. & P. Best Roofing,” ‘‘ Delaware Roofing.” ‘‘Huron Roofing,” and 
“Oneida Roofing.”” Buy black plates, but preparing to make them. (See 
rolling mill.) 

Philadelphia (The) Tin Plate Company, Nathan Trotter & Co., proprietors, 
36 North Front street, Philadelphia. orks at Eighteenth street an“ Wash- 
ington avenue. Built in 1893 and first tin and terne plates made January !, 
1894; 3sets; weekly capacit , 750 boxes of either tin or terne plates. Brands 
for tin plates, “Paoli” and ‘“Chelten;" for terne plates, ‘“* Madison " and 
i Buys black plates. 

Phillips Tin Plate Works, Phillips Tin Plate Company, 200 Walnut Place, 
Philadelphia. Works at Tenth street and Susquehanna avenue. Huilt in 
1892; first terne plates made in October, and first tin plates in November, 
1892; 5 sets, 2for tin plates and 3 for terne plates; weekly capacity, single 
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turn, 500 boxes of tin plates and 750 boxes of terne plates. Brands, for tin 
plates, eee “Oak,” “Walnut,” and “‘Gladys;"’ for terne pilates, 
**Waldo,” “ Phillips’ Roofing,” “Boston,” *‘ National,” “Columbus,” * Re- 

mblic,” and *‘Zero.”” Buy black plates. Intend enlarging works. F. R. 

iilips, managing partner. 

Pitusburg Tin Plate Works, New Kensington, Westmoreland Geaste- 
Built in 1891-'92; first terne plates made in February and first tin plates in 
October, 1892; 5 sets, 1 for tin plates and 4 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 
200 boxes of tin plates and 600 boxes ef terne plates. Buy black plates, but 
are preparing to erect a four-mill plant for making black plates. W. P. 
Beaver, president; J. B. Strawbridge, vice-president and general manager; 
W.N. Voegtly, secretary and treasurer. ; 

Scott (J. B.) & Co., 122-124 Second avenue, Pittsburg. Built in 1891-"92, 
and first terne plates made in January, 1892; 1 set; product, terne plates; 
weekly capacity, 600 boxes. Brand, ‘‘ Scott's Extra Coated.’’ Contemplate 
adding new sets. Buy black plates. 

Taylor (N. andG.) Company's Tin Plate Works, N.and G. TaylorCompany, 
301-805 Branch street, Philadelphia. Works on Tasker street, from Meadow 
street to Swanson street. Built in 1891. First terne plates made in April 
and first tin plates in November, 1891; 20 sets; weekly capacity, double turn, 
20,000 boxes of either tin or terne plates. Brands, for tin plates, ‘ Hand- 

.” * Brilliant,” “ Royal,” ‘‘ Merion,” “ Linden,’’*‘Almond.” ‘* Locust,” 
and “* Mint;" for terne plates, ‘‘ TheGenuine Taylor ‘Old Style,’”’ “ The Tay- 
lor Roofing Tin,” “Old Method,” “Columbia,"’ “ Branch,” ‘‘ Maple,” “ Wil- 
low.” “ Knoxall,”’ and “Globe.” Buy black plates. 

United States Iron and Tin Plate Works, United States Iron and Tin 
Plate Manufacturing Company, Demmbler, Allegheny County. Original 
works erected in 1874; first terne plates made in 1874 and first tin in 
1876; manufacture stopped in 1878 and resumed im 1890; 11 sets, 8 for tin 
Plates and 3 for terne plates; weekly capacity, double turn, 3,250 boxes of 
tin plates and 1,250 boxes of terne plates. Brands, for tin tes, “ U. S, 
bright,” ‘‘ Youghiogheny bright,” and “ Versailles bright; for terne plates 
“U.S. Monongahela,” ‘U.S. Eagle,” “U.S. Redi ”" and “UU. S. Grant.” 
Fel used, natural gas. Make black wee, May works. Selling 
agents, Ely & Williams, Philadelphia, New York, and Bostoz.. (See Rolling 


mills.) 
MARYLAND—THREE. 


Baltimore (The) Lron, Steel and Tin Plate Company, Locust Point, Balti- 
more. Two works: Canton Works built in 1892; first tin plates made in 
January, 1893; 8 sets, 7 for —— and 1 for terne plates; weekly capacity, 
2,000 boxes of tin plates and boxes of terne . Locust Point Works 
built in 1801-"92; first tin plates made May 11, ; 7sets; product, tin plates. 
Makes black plates. (See Rolling milis. 

Matthai, Ingram & Co., Baltimore. orks, Ohio avenue and Light, Win- 
der, and Hyrd streets. New York office, 64 Reade street. Built in 1892, and 
first tin plates made in April, 1892; 2 sets; capacity, 372 boxes of tin 
plates, consumed in the works. black tes. 


OHIO—SIX COMPLETED, ONE BUILDING, AND ONE PARTLY BUIL®. 

48tna-Standard Iron and Steel Company, B Belmont County. 

Adding a tin-plate plant to the rolling mill to ke 2 for tin plates 

and one for terne ; estimated weekly capacity, 600 boxes of tin plates 

Se. Fuel used, gas and coal. Preparing to make 
. (See ng mills. 


Cincinnati (The) Corrugaiing Company, ig Miami County. Built in 
1891 and first terne plates made August 16, 1891; one set: product, terne 
plates: weekly ty, 250 boxes. “'Piqua.” Black obtained 
m the Piqua Mill Company. ; Edward 
A. Hart, treasurer; J. G. manager. 

Cleveland (The) Tin Plate Co , Cleveland, Cuyahoga County. Office 
and works, Hoyt avenue and Lake Shore and Michigan Southern y. 

Built in 1801; tin plates made October 31, 1891, and first terne pla 
December 14, 1891; ee ere ; weekly 
capacity, 500 boxes. Brands, “ ," am “= 2.” used, pe- 
troleum. =. black plates. D.R. t; N. P. Bishop, vice- 
president; C. B. Britton, secretary; E. A. W treasurer and A 
Columbia Tin Plate Company, Piqua, Miami County. Built in 1891-92; 
first tin plates made in March and first terne in June, 1892; 2 sets, one 
for tin plates and one for terne plates; , 850 boxes for tin- 
Ss and 350 bexes of terne plates. % .’ “Lh. & 8.,”" and 
*‘Chicago.”” Buys black plates. Owned by F. R. Slauson and W. K. Leon- 


ard. 

Trondale Rolling Mills and Tin and Terne Plate Works, Wallace, Banfield 
& Co., Limited, Irondale, Jefferson County. Branch office, 106Third = 
Pittsbu Tinning plant added to rolling mill in 1891; in 1892; 
sets and 4 automatic tinning machines; uct, tin and terne plates; week 
capacity, 2.800 boxes of tin and boxes of terne plates. Make bla 


plates. (See Rol 

Record Manufact Com , Conneaut, Ashtabula County. Built in 
1891; first tin plates , 1892; 2 sets; product, tin plates; weekly 
ow. singlet 489 boxes. Brands, “Record Charcoal A.,” and “Rec- 

Charcoal Al.” Buys black plates. George J. Record, tor. 

Simpson (W. T.) & Co., 298 East Pearl street, Cincinnati. orks at Riv- 
erside, Hamilton County. Built in 1891, and first terne plates made in No- 
vember, 1891; one set; product, terne tes; weekly ca’ ty, 300 boxes of 
280 poundseach. Black plates by the Cincinnati Rolling Mill Com- 


pany, 
Youngstown (The) Tin Pilate Com , Yo town, M 
a (Tv pany ungs 


ahoning County. 
erection of a sane neatly Gee at yn ted 1893; one set of 
Morewood pots and an e erected; works suspended. Plant pur- 
e Opperman tric Supply Company. 
INDIANA—THREE COMPLETED AND ONE BUILDING. 


American (The) Tin Plate Company, Elwood, 
1891-92 and first tin and terne plates made in July, 
3,500 boxes of tin and terne plates, 14 : 


ee ee estes Sone atee 
Bian about July 1, when weekly capacity will 6.000 con ae Rolling 
mem Plate , Summitville, 

12 for tin plates and 4 for terne 


(The) ng ot gen 
week) sa aera ited “sani ages Minne tae 
made in Juneand det tin plates in Dpcomber, 183: 

boxes of terne inet used, uaturai 


Manufacturing Company, Daniel G. Koontz, re- 
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Pielding & Bond, Chi- | 


May 23, 


ceiver, Atlanta, Hamilton County. Lilt in 1892-'93; first tin plates made in 
May, and first terne plates in June, 1893; 3sets, 2for tin plates and 1 forterne 
— weekly capacity, 300 boxes of tin platesand 100 boxes of terne plates. 

"uel used, natural gas. ~— black plates. E. Stanford, president; War- 
ren G. Koontz, secretary; M. P. Elliott, treasurer. Idle. 


ILLINOIS—FIVE. 


Burn Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Worls at Sulonge Ridge, Cook 
County. Built in 1893; first tin plates made in 1893; 1 set; product, tin plates; 
weekly capacity, 200 boxes. Fuel used, coal or petroleum. Buys black plates. 
Walter S. Burn, manager. (See Stamping works.) 

Chicago (The) Stamping cormmeny, Congress and Green streets, Chicago. 
Original plant erected in 1865; first tin plates made in J amend, 1894; 3 sets: 
product, tin plates; Soy capacity, 600 boxes. 
erect a black-plate mill. Contempiates 
Lee St es, president and treasurer; 
retary. (See Stam works.) 

Chicago (The) Tin P Manufacturing Company, 533 Rookery Building, 

0. Works at Wentworth avenue and Fortieth street. Built in 1893; 
first 3S made September 18 and first terne plates September 28, 1893, 
3 sets, 2 for tin plates and | for terne plates; weekly capacity, double turn, 
700 boxes of 14 by 20 tin plates and 400 boxes of 20 by 28 terne plates. Buys 
black , but may manufacture them. Contemplates putting in - 
tional tinning sets. N. D. Lewis, president; H.C. Myles, vice-president; J. 
D. Lewis, secretary and treasurer. 

Norton Brothers, 813 Masonic Temple building, Chicago. Works at May- 
wood, Cook County. Built in 1891: 15 Norton automatic sets. Buy black 
plates, but intend making them. (See Rolling mills.) 

Western Tin Plate Works, G. W. Shipman, sr., Belleville, St. Clair County. 
Built in 1893, and first terne plates made in October, 1893; 1 set; product, 
terne plates; weekly capacity, 240 boxes, 20 by 28. Buy black plates. 


MICHIGAN—ONE, 


Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit, Wayne County. Tinning plant erected 
in 1888; product chiefly used — ea in the manufacture of milk-can 
stock, tubular lanterns, etc. uys black plates. Theodore D. Buhl, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Jacobs, vice-president and manager; D.C. Delamater, sec- 
retary; J. M. Thurber, treasurer; Thomas W. Foster, superintendent. (See 
Stamping works. ) 


Buys black plates, but may 
utting in additional tinning sets. 
. M. Conger, vice-president and sec- 


MISSOURI--ONE. 


Granite Iron Ro Mills, St. Louis Stamping Company, Cass avenue 
and Second street, St. is. Works at Second and Destrehanstreets. Tin- 
ning plant added to ae in 1890; first tin plates made in November, 
1890, and first terne plates in March, 1891; 12 sets, 8 for tin plates and 4 for 
terne ; Ww capacity, 3,600 boxes of tin plates and 2,000 boxes of 
terne plates. 8, for tin plates, ‘‘Granite”’ and “ St. Louis ;”’ for terne 
— Fine.” Make blackplates. (See Rolling mills. See Stamping 

orks. 


UNITED STATES. 


Number of tin-plate works in the United States in April, 1894: 56 com- 
pleted, 2 building, and 1 partly built. 


PROJECTED. 


Britton (zee) Rolling Mill Company, Hoyt avenue and L. 8S. and M. S. 
eveland, Se oe Ohio. Contemplates adding a tin- 
, es black plates. (See Rolling mills inOhio, 


pany, Elwood, Madison County, Ind. Contem- 
plates erecting a plant at Elwood for the manufacture of black plates and 
of tin and terne plates; to be equipped with 10 tinning sets. 

Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Company, Niles, Trumbull County,Ohio. May 
erect a tin-plate plant; nowmanufacturing black plates. (See Rolling mills 
in Ohio, Mahoning Va: district.) 

Mon Sheet and Plate Company, Montpelier, Blackford County, 
Ind. S erecting a tin-plate plant and a black sheet mill at 
Montpelier. . Seiberling, president; C. A. Ford, vice-president and secre- 
tary; J. H. Shoemaker, treasurer; C. W. Kolbe, general manager. 

Pennsyivania Rolling Mili and Tin Plate Company, Blairsville, Indiana 
County, Pa. Contemplates erecting a tin-plate plant at Blairsville. J. H. 
Devers, president; M. J. Lewis, vice-president; R. M. Wilson, treasurer; Dr. 
Howell, secretary. 

PURE LEAD-COATED SHEETS. 


Ajax (The) Lead Coating Company, 46-52 Richmond street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Plant erected in 1889 for coating fron or steel sheets with pure lead; 
product, flat or corrugated lead-coated sheets up to 30 inches by 12 feet in 
size; weekly capacity, 20 to 25tons. Buys iron or steel sheets. J. G. Hen- 
ckson, president; F. J. Clamer, vice-president; J. R. Neison, secretary 


and 
STAMPING WORKS. 


[Norz.—A number of companies engaged inthe manufacture of stam 
ware operate tinning pots in connection withtheirworks. Whennoto - 
wise stated, the works purchase the black plates consumed. A nearly com- 
Plete list of these companies is given below.] 


MASSACHUSETTS—TWO. 
Dover Stamping Company, 88-90 North street, Boston. Works at Cam- 
witower. Product, tinned stamped ware, etc. 
Steel Edge Stam: and Retinning Company, 89 State street, Boston. 
Works at lis. uct, stamped hollow ware, retinned ware, etc. (See 


Tin Plate works.) 
CONNECTICUT—SIX. 


Acme (The) Shear Company, Bridgeport. Product, tinned spoons and 


forks. 
Eastern (The) Tinware Company, 103-119 North Third street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Works at Portland, Conn. Product, retinned stamped tc. 
Mix (G. I.) & Co., Yalesville. Product, tinned spoons and forks. 
Ni (The) Haven Manufacturing Company, North Haven. Product, 


tinned spoons. 

Parker (The Charles) Company, Meriden. a bh» 
amece Ch) & toes Mamateiesing Ocenpune, ailingtort. Product, 
tinned spoons and forks. 


American Stamping Company, 103-119 North Third street, Brooklyn. Prod- 
uct, tinned ware. ( Tin- works.) 
' Central (The) , 25 Cliff street, New York City. Works 
at Product, 


stamped ware. (See New Jersey. See Tin- 
plate 


) 
Iron Clad Manufacturing Company, 22-24 Cliff street, New York City. 
at tinned ware and sheets and 
Works. —e stamped plates. 


NEW YORK—SIX. 





+ aelasaragee 


ot eli! 





1894. 











Lalance (The) and Grosjean Manufacturing Company, 19 Cliff street, New 
York. Works at Woodhaven, Long Island. product. tinned stamped ware. 
Makes biack plates. (See Rolling milis in Central Pennsylvania.) 
Shepard (Sidney) & Co., Buffalo. Product, tinned stamped ware 
can bodies 7 
Troy (The) Stamping Works, J. M. Warren & Co., Troy 
ware, etc 


und milk- 
Product, retinned 
NEW JERSEY—ONE. 


Vorks 


Central (The) Stamping Company, % Cliff street, New Yori: City. oe 
. ” 


at Newark, N. J. Product, tinned stamped ware. (See New York 
Tin-plate works.) i 
PENNSYLVANIA—ONE. 

Dunlap (John) Company, Second and Market streets, Pittsburg Prod 
uct, tinned stamped ware, etc. 


MARYLAND—ONE. 
Evans, jr. (Henry), Baltimore. Product, tinned stamped ware 
OHIO—FOUR. 


Avery (Tne) Stamping Company, Cleveland. Product, tinned stamped 
ware. etc. 

Cincinnati (The) Tin Plating Company, 219-221 Carr street, Cincinnatt. 
Product, tinned spoons, forks, cast iron, etc. 

Eberhard (The) Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. Product 
shap 3, etc. 

Knapp & Pratt Manufacturing Company,Geneva. Product, tinned spoons, 
ete. 


tinned 


ILLINOIS—THREE. 


Bellaire (The) Product, tinned 
ware 
Burn Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Works at Chicago Ridge. 
uct, tinned milk-can stock, tin plates, etc. (See Tin-plate works.) 
Chicago (The) Stamping Company, Congress and Green streets, Chicago. 


Product, tinned stamped ware, tin plate. etc. (See Tin-plate works.) 


MICHIGAN—ONE. 


Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit. Product, tinned stamped ware, milk 
Cans, etc. (See Tin-plate works.) 


Stamping Company, Harvey. stamped 


Prod- 


MISSOURI—TWO. 


St. Louis Stamping Company, Cass avenue and Second street, St. Louis 
Product, tinned stamped ware, tin plates, etc. Makes black plates. (See 
Tin-plate works. See Rolling mills.) ; : 
r Standard Stamping Company, 918-922 North Second street, St. Louis. 
Product, tinned stamped ware. 


WISCONSIN—TWO. 
Geuder and Paeschke Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 
tinned stamped ware. 
Kieckhefer Brothers Company, Milwaukee. 
eware. 


Product, re- 
Product, tinned stamped 


UNITED STATES. 


Number of stamping companies in the United States which are described 
in the foregoing list, 29. 


FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. 


(Novre.—Under the title of forges are embraced all works which make 
wrought iron direct from ore. Under the title of bloomaries are embraced 
all works which hammer blooms from pig or scrap iron for sale. Many 

late, sheet, and rod makers have charcoal forge fires in their mills, making 
iileons exclusively for their own use, but such establishments are not in- 
cluded in this list. } 

FORGES. 


NEW YORK—EIGHT, ALL LOCATED IN THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN DISTRICT. 


Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, Plattsburg, Clinton County. Four 
works: Plattsburg Iron Works, built at Plattsburg in 1879 as a rolling mill; 
converted into a forge in 1883; 4fires and 1 hammer. Chateaugay Lake 
Iron Works, built at Chateaugay Lake, Franklin County, in 1875; 16 fires 
and 3hammers. Clayburg Iron Works, built at Clayburg, Clinton County, 
in 1844; rebuilt and enlarged in 1883; 7 fires and | hammer. Russia Iron 
Works, built at Moffitsville, Clinton County, in 1844; enlarged in 1883; 7 fires 
and i hammer. All run by water power; product, charcoal blooms for 
general purposes, made from Chateaugay ore; total annual. capacity, 10,800 
grosstons. (See Charcoal furnaces.) 

SableIron Works, J. andJ. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, Essex County. 
One forge at Ausable Forks, builtin 1848; 4fires. Two forgesat Black Brook, 
Clinton County, built in 1832; 12 fires. One forge at Jay, Essex County, built 
in 1809; 6fires. Total, 22 fires, with5hammers; water power; product, char- 


- coal blooms for best tool steel; total annual capacity, 7,000 gross tons. 


NEW JERSEY—ONE. 


Steam Forge, P. W. Levering, lessee, Jersey City. Forge at Rockaway, 
Morris County. Builtin 1878; 2 forge fires, one hammer, and one direct-proc- 
ess furnace for making wrought iron direct from the ore; experiments 
commenced in 1891. Owned by B. B. Oram. 


NORTH CAROLINA—ONE. 


Helton Forge, W. J. Pasley,Crumpler, Ashe County. Built in 1859; 2 fires 
and ij hammer; product, bar iron; annual capacity, 70 gross tons. 


TENNESSEE—ONE. 
Harriman (The) Wrought Iron Company, 76 Montgomery street, Jersey 


City. N.J. Experimental plant built at Harriman, Roane County, Tenn., in 
1891 for the production of wrought iron direct from the ore by tho Neville 
process; not now in operation. E, K. Seguine, president; A. A. Hopkins, 


vice-president; P. W. Levering, secretary and treasurer. 
BLOOMARIEs. 
NEW JERSEY—TWO. 


Paterson Bloomary, Isaac P. Oberg, Paterson, Passaic County. Built 
in 1878; 4 fires and one hammer; product, cold blast charcoal blooms and 
charcoal iron for boiler plate and wire, made from scrap iron; annual ca- 
pacity, double turn, 2,250 gross tons. Idle. 

Port Oram Forge, Port Oram Manufacturing Company, Port Oram, Mor- 
fisCounty. Built in 1878; started in August, 1878; 8 forge fires, 1 run-out 
fire, and2 hammers; product, charcoal blooms for all purposes, made from 
- and pig iron; annual capacity, double turn, 4,000 gross tons. Robert 


; ident; T. W. se: : Eaward S. - 
and superintendent. cretary; Edward S. Hance, treasurer 
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Cove Forge, William McIivain & Sons, Readin Works at Duncannon 
Perry County First put in operation in 18; 5 fires, tl refinery, and ! ham 
mer; blast operated by water powerand hammer bysteam power; produ 
charcoal blooms for general purposes, mad n pig iron; annual capa 
1,000 gross tons. Idle and for sale ; 1ills in Fastern Penns 
vania.) 














Eagle Forge, Curtins & Co., Roland, Center C t elegraph addres 
Bellefonte. Built in 1809; 8 fies and 1 han ) yler power; product 
blooms for general purposes, xle from « } specialtie 
blooms for boiler plate and r 1d \ l 1,800 
gross tons. (See Eagle oal) Furn: ’ i Works, Cen 
tral Pennsylvania re : 

French Creek Forge, Esther Kaufman, St. Pete fA, f P 
Built in 1872; 4 fires and 1 hammer; water and steam power; produ 
coa! blooms, made from scrapiron; annual capacity, 500 gross t& 

Wanner, attorney. 

Howard Iron Works, Jenkins Brothers & Lingle, Bellefonte. Work 

Howard, Center County. Built in 1879; 10 fires, one 6-tuyere runout, ar 





steam hammer; steamand water power; product, charcoal blooms: annual 
capacity, 2,700 gross tons. (See Howard Rolling Mills, Central Pennsylva 
nia.) 

Laurel Forge, South Mountain Mining and Tron Company, Vin 
Furnace, Cumberland County. Builitin 1830; 6 fires, one double runou 
one hammer; water power; product, charcoal blooms, made from Pins 
Grove pig iron; annual capacity, 1,800 gress tons. Joseph Muller, supe 
tendent. (See PineGrove (charcoal) Furnace.) 

Lucknow Forge, John W. Reily. Fort Hunter P. O., Dauphin County 
Forge at Lucknow Station, Pennsylvania Railroad, four miles west of Ha 
risburg: 9 forge fires, | runout, and |! steam hammer; product, blooms 
for boiler plate, sheet iron, wire, tube, skelp, tinplates, etc., made from p 
and scrap iron; annual capacity, 5.400 gross tons. 

Milesburg Iron Works, McCoy & Linn, Milesburg Center,County. Bulltin 
1830; 7 fires and 1 hammer; water-power; product, charcoal blooms for boller 
plate and best wire, made from pig iron; annual capacity, 2,000 gross ton 
Wire used for flat and round head wood-screws and for best grade of can 
riage bolts. (See Hecla (charcoal) Furnace. See Milesburg Iron Works, 
Central Pennsylvania rolling milis. ‘ 

Mont Alto Iron Works, Mont Alto lronCompany, David Knepper, receive 
Telegraph in office at Mont Alto connecting 
with Western Union office at Chambersburg. Built in 1866; 8 Wiestiing 
patent improved Lancashire hearths and a double run-out fire; 1 Nasmyth 
steam hammer and |! self-acting steam helve hammer; product, charcoa 
blooms for all purposes requiring best quality; annual capacity, 3,600 gross 
tons. Brand, * Mont Alto.”’ General office at the works; all sales made by 
David Knepper, receiver. (Ses Mont Alto (charcoal) Furnace.) 

Spring City Bloom Works, Spring City, Chester County. Built in 1884 
6 forge fires and 1 hammer; product, blooms for plate and sheet iron, made 
from scrap iron; daily capacity, double turn, 12 gross tons. S. H. Egolf 
president; W. W. Emery, secretary; Henry Francis, treasurer; H. S. Hall 
man, manager 

Springton Forge, Wallace, Chester County. Built fm 1790 and rebuilt in 
1881; 4 forge fires, 1 run-out, and | steam hammer; water-power blast; prod 
uct, charcoal blooms; annual ‘capacity, 2,000 gross tons. Owned by Jerome 
Keeley, 421 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Idle and for sale or rent 


MARYLAND—ONE. 

_ Principio Forge, Principio Forge Company, lessee, Principio Furnace P 
O., Cecil County. Telegraph address, Perryville. Built in 1883-'84; 12 fires 
1 heating furnace, and | hamimmer; coke run-out attached; steam power used 
throughout; product, charcoal blooms for botler tubes, used by the Tyler 
Tube: nd Pipe Company,of Washington, Pa.; annual capacity, double turn 
8,000 gross tons. N. E. Whitaker, president. Owned by the Whitaker [ron 
Company, Wheeling, W. V2. 


ALABAMA—ONE. 

Anniston Bloomary, Cherokee Iron Company, Cedartown, Ga. Works 
at Anniston, Calhoun County. Built in 1887; 5 forge fires and | hammer; 
steam power; product, blooms, made from pigiron. Idle See Furnaces 
in Georgia—Cherokee Iron Works.) 

Number of iron ore forges in the United States, 11; 


number of pig and 
Scrap iron bloomaries, 14; total, 25 


RECENTLY ABANDONED FORGES AND BLOOMARIES. 
[Norr.—A list of forges and bloomaries which have been |! 
Will be found in the edition of the Directory for 1892. ] 
VERMONT. 


East Middlebury tron Works, East Middlebury, Addison County. Rebuilt 
in 1880. Idlesince 1885. 


mg abandoned 


NEW YORK 


Horicon Iron Company's Forge, Ticonderoga, Essex County. 
product, charcoal blooms for steel purposes. [dle since 1883 
G. Burleigh & Brother. 

Keene Forge, W. I’. & S. H. Weston, Keene, E 
abandoned. 

Payne's Forge, D. F. Payne, Wadhams Mills, Essex County 
abandoned. 

Peru Steel Ore Compauy, Limited, Clintonville, Clinton County. 
1837; abandoned. 

Peterburg Iron Works, Peter Tremblay, Clayburg, Clinton County. 
at Peterburg. Product, charcoal blooms for steel purposes 

Wilmington Forge, W. F. & S. H. Weston, Wilmington, Essex County. 
Rebuiltin 1874; abandoned. 

Wood (William W.), Woods Falls, Clinton County. 
built in 1872. 


Built tn 1865; 
Owned by H 


ssex County Built in 1880; 


Built tn 1873 
Built in 


Forge 


Built in 1863 and re 
NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomingdale Forge, Ryerson Estate, Bloomingdale 
Suilt in 1808 and rebuilt in 1841; product, scrap blooms. 
King Brothers, Drakesville, Morris County. Forge at 
Built about 1855; product, serap blooms. 
Rockaway Forge, Rockaway, Morris County. Used direct process. 
Rockaway Forge, T. H. Hoagland, Rockaway, MorrisCounty. Bulltabout 
1800; product, blooms from scrap iron; abandoned. 
Warren Forge, American Sheet Iron Company, Phillipsburg, 
County. Built in 1875; partly dismantled. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Springs Iron Company, Boiling Springs, Cumberland Covaty. 
Built in 1760 dnd rebuilt in 1860; product, charcoal blooms mads from ple 
iron: dismantled. 


Passaic County 


Shippingsport. 


Warren 

















I present also the following table of tin and terne plate manu- 
facturing establishments in this country: 


Tin and terne plate manufacturing estublishments in the United States. 


Estimated 







































amount 
invested 
Name. Location. in tin- Total. 
plate man- 
ufactur- 
ing. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Stamping Company........ INES foi ciccnne $20, 000 

Chicago Tin Plate Company ........|.... es inal 10, 000 

I eg a naa ou 400, 000 

Bélleville Tin Plate Works.......... Belleville ......... 5, 000 
——_——| 415,000 

INDIANA. 

American Tin Plate Works ........-. Elwood ...........] $300,000 

Indiana Tin Plate Company af PENN. ccncecaces 20. 000 

Morewood & Co..........-.- Gas City .......... 300, 000 

Corning Steel Company............. Hammond........ 60, 000 
————} 680,000 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore Steel, Iron, and Tin | Baltimore -....... 150, 000 


Plate Company (Coates & Co). 



















Cumberland Rolling Mill and Tin | Cumberland...... 100, 000 
Plate Company. 
Matthai, Ingram & Co..............- Baltimore ........ 10, 000 
260, 000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dover Stamping Company (Michi- | Boston...........- 
gan and Sdissear’). ‘ 10, 000 
MICHIGAN. 
Buhl Stamping Company ...........| Detroit............ 
$25, 000 
MISSOURI. 
St. Louis Stamping Company ...... St. Louis.......... 
- . 400, 000 








NEW JERSEY. 



























Moorwood Tin Plate Manufactur- | Elizabeth......... 

ing Company. 7%, 000 

NEW YORK. 

American Stamping Com OP cisanmel Brooklyn ......... 
Iron Clad Manufacturing Company.|....do .............. 
Lalance and Grosjean Manufactur- | Woodhaven ...... 

ing Company. 
Somers Brothers .................... Brooklyn .... 
A. A. Thompson Company...........| Buffalo..... 
Sidney Shepard & Co................|.... GB clon 

480, 000 






OHIO. 

















Cincinnati Corrugating Company ..| Piqua ............. 

Columbus Tin Plate Company. ..-....!.- Ric intce annbitae 

Cleveland Tin Plate Company ..-... Cleveland......... 

Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Com- | Niles .............. 
pany. 

Record Maen Company-...| Conneaut -........ 

Wallace, Banfield & Co.............. Irondale -.........-. 






PENNSYLVANIA. 
American Tin and Terne Plate Com-| Philadelphia ..._. 

































ny. 
alerices, Tin Plate Machine and |....do.............. 
Manufactur: Company. 
Apollo Iron and Steel Company. --.. CE ee 
Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin | Blairsville........ 
Plate Compeny. 
Duquesne Plate Company...... Pittsburg-........ 
Griffith & Caldwallader............../.... said endieweep 
Gummey, Spering & Co-............. Philadelphia -.... 25, 000 
Hughes & Patterson ................]...-. NE ec nile tp toner 100, 000 
SOUR TERING oivdocccndwvccnssndnvcs Pittsburg. ........ 10, 000 
P. H. Laufman & Co................. Es ices ante 200, 000 
Marshall Brothers. .................- Philadelphia ..... 250, 000 
McKinley Tin Plate Company. ..... Wilkinsburg - 20, 000 
Merchant & Co. ...... ...........cc0<« Philadelphia 5, 000 
New Castle Tin Plate Company. .... New Castile .. 250, 000 ( 
Norristown Tin Plate Company....| Norristown .. 10, 000 
Phillips Tin Plate Company ........ Philadelphia -... 15, 000 
Pitts» Tin Plate Company ...... New Kensington. 60, 000 
DS. BB. BONS BO no neck nscccscnsvocse Pittsburg. .:...... 5, 000 
N. &G. Taylor Company ............ Philadelphia -.... 400, 000 
United States Iron and Tin Plate | Demmler ..-....... 400, 000 
Manufacturing Com: a ——| 2,070, 000 
<9 and Grosjean Hanttactur- IE, octteninlosdacn cunants 400, 000 
a . 
Elwood Tin Plate Company......... SEE Di pinéqacoalvucseinene ai 000 


ee Re ee Ree Re eee ee Ree Ree SERRE EEE ES Hee eee ewe 





I do not wonder that the Senator from Tennessee is desirous 
that the debate upon this item should be brief. If f had taken 
the tion w that Senator has taken in the past, or which 
has been taken by the Democratic party in regard to the rates 
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FODUAET 16 oo nici cece ones ene eoe cocncwccccoceseecccoes esses 1 110 
February 15...... désebeATidasnsuceuUbeckebingkeccosseseeee 12 106 
March 29....... Wljnancudevousudbooeqooes savacetnedavesoe cass 12 0 3 , 
APWAD 18.22 a ne ec ee een n ene cece eee e en wece nn ceweseeee 120 * 
- 


upon tin plate, I should want to have this item passed over in 
silence. If there is anything in the history of that party that 
is discreditable, it is the manner in which they have treated the 
producers of tin plate in the United States. 

The results taese producers have achieved have justified 
everything that has been said upon this side of the Chamber in 
their behalf and completely vindicates our action. Protection 
kas, as [ have already stated, devéloped an industry employing 
more than five and a half million dollars and producing 100,000,- 
000 pounds of tin plate. In the face of this development the 
— of tin plate in the United States have not been increased. 

have mislaid the table I had, showing the domestic price of 
tin plate, but, with the consent of the Senate, [ will put itin the 
RECORD when [I find it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It shows that the price of tin plate, notwith- 
standing the advance of duties in 1890, has been reduced or prac- 
tically maintained during the entire period since October, 1890. 

In the following table is given the wholesale price for I. C. 
coke Bessemer tin plates in the New York market for each 
month from 1890 to 1893. 












eR I a 



























| 
Months. Price. | Months. Price. 

October, 1890 $5.50 || March, 1892 hve ae $5. 30 
November, 1890__ Oe RI Bee ic cnen cn cccwenccuns | 5. 30 
December, 1890 _. i NG Baa cane on vaepesaccoes 5, 30 
January, 1891_._. 5.40 || June, 1892 . ened ee | 5. 30 
February, 1891... OO ME aig on ecccscnsccce} 5. 25 
March, i891...........- 5.35 || August, 1892 .............--- 5.20 
| RSS 5.25 || September, 1892............. 5. 20 
ee ook Reine 5.20 || October, 1892..............--| 5. 30 
ae 5.35 || November, 1892 ............- | 5.45 
cea ne 5.35 || December, 1892.............- 5. 50 
I, TE i oto ww came. 6.%5 || January, 1898 ............... 5. 35 
ptember, 1891............. 5.30 || February, 1893 .............. 5. 35 
SPOONS AEs. cosas ccasccce 5.35 || March, 1893 .. ...........-.. 5. 45 
November, 1891.............. SUV *  ——— 5.50 
December, 1891 .............- Ue Ns Bi nincac cccccccsdscese 5.55 
January, 1802................ ie Tt PD, CEOS ic mcist ence dcnmecaps 5. 45 

February, 1892............... 5. 30 

i 








| 
| 
| 


$$$ $$$ ———___—_______-_—- t 







During this period the foreign price has been reduced, as is 
shown by a table, which I will also insert, giving the prices by 
months from July, 1891, to April, 1894. 












Value of IC 14 by 20, 112 sheets, f. 0. b., Liverpool or English shipping ports. 
[From the Iron Age.] 


Charcoal Coke 
Dates. (Alloway) | (B. V.) 
grade. grade. 




































1891. 8. d. 8. d. 
Side Seas NehanpacansuheesncentsdenSinewncnmetaipators 17 9 15 9 
SEE ncccnctibhekcdasnsidcnsdines sccucepdnapecedacsresce 15 3 13 3 
IE GO ctidicenanncslkevededabias asctghecninnacdcenses 15 3 133 | 
TU phd pe audisiedibesddinesabaees bis cvedwace 15 3 13 3 
I iinet a dunsnnsaid pihelspicesagecs nese cedminan 15 3 ae 
















BOTIET ED vbicciwscccce ents scoccescesces hephiy meivteuiebacwed | 14 3 | 123 
EE  iikdacwcttbcoscne susucsscad ese aphecsascel 14 3 | 123 
MATOD SE" n. 2. 2.222 - 200 cnn ne non cee on nee enone cee wenee+ + eee 140 | 123 
EE iibddevihnwee n20% _ satel 140 123 
ay 12..... 13 9 123 
June 16.. . 14 0 12 6 ¢ 
July 28..... : 140 123 - 
ens copuds chudal/picnstihakdindeinhase onde 140 123 
ED ccc cedhtnne cvensiabinphcneped sesdeduhne costes | 13 6 120 
al als ea cee eked sn cndte 13 6 120 
ns Sc Rosainahaualanithhpenpcbieniiasessneye 13 6 120 
ican Wi de edinhn da boedeesedestnekdeseaunres abey 13 6 120 
1893. 
IE TD pd. ntaden cman wtancddcdnvcsceccauses cece ensesvencae 13 6 12¢ 
ST a hin, cnindde Ceeens cone agtantbebeshsrescocces 13 6 120 
Ge Uiehdinwsvactiveteposncuncpybnhssbonsacascees 13 6 120 
ieee DG eebactcdavebecsubews case unns ete 13 3 120 
ip abeugantadecoues cscwesve 13 3 12@ 
SE wiliestiecedveGeescéscae 13 3 119 
July 20...... pe 130 119 
August 24 ... 129 11 6 
September 21 12 9 116 
October 12.. 129 ii 6 
126 116 
Sdasitnenaialchacnel tiieak ne wiht 23 113 
























1894. 


, 112 sheets, free on doard Liverpool or English shipping ports, 
Values 10,14 dy 20 cash, less 4 per cent. 











Melyn grade tin. | Coke tin. 


Highest.| Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. 





Year. 


s. @. 8. a. a. @ s. a. 
30 6 240 240 20 6 
32 6 28 6 26 0 210 
28 0 26 0 240 210 
270 25 6 220 20 6 
28 0 25 6 23 0 210 
270 25 6 22 6 21 0 
310 27 0 26 6 22 6 
460 320 40 0 280 
42 6 36 0 35 0 25 0 
37 0 34 6 29 6 26 0 
35 0 25 6 270 200 
270 23 0 216 13 6 
22 6 20 0 19 0 170 
20 0 19 0 170 130 
27 0 19 0 23 0 14 6 
340 20 0 30 0 146 
210 19 0 18 0 40 
210 19 9 | 18 0 15 6 
20 6 19 0} 16 6 140 
19 0 170} 15 6 140 
18 0 16 0 15 0 126 
18 0 15 6 140 12 3 
19 6 16 0 15 0 12 6 
19 6 15 6 49 129 
20 6 16 0 16 0 129 
210 18 6 179 133 
22 6 16 0 18 0 120 


| 


Values IC, 14 by 20 in store, Philadelphia or New York; cash, less one-half per 
cent. 


Coke tin. 





Melyn grade tin. | 

Year. _ 1 ace, oa os 
| Highest. | Lowest. | aziyhest.| Lowest. 

t | } 
BUI strays snmionicsioeebstets dl wets iinad baht oe aacaaaueae a 88.25 | 87.25 $7. 00 
9.00 8.25 7.25 7.00 
9. 375 8. 25 8. 375 7.12% 
13. 75 9.50 12. 50 8, 25 
12. 50 9.75 10. 50 9. 50 
11. 00 9. 625 8. 75 7.50 
10.00 | 7.50 7. 875 6. 25 
7. 375 7.00 6. 625 5. 875 
6. 875 6. 125 6.00 5. 375 
6. 125 5. 875 5. 375 | 4. 625 
| 8. 375 | 5. 875 7.50 | 4. 875 
10.00 | 6,00 8. 625 4. 872 
6.625 | 6.00 5.75 | 4, 875 
6.50 | 6.25 5.50 | 4. 875 
6.375 | 6.25 5, 125 4.875 
6.00 | 5.75 4.875| 4.50 
5.75 5.50 4.75 | 4,25 
5.75 5. 375 4.50 4,25 
6.125} 5.50 4.75 | 4,25 
6.125} 5.375 4.75 | 4. 375 
6.375) 5. 5. 125 | 4. 375 
6.50 6. 125 5.75 4.50 
7.00 | 6.50 5. 875 5. 125 


The present price in England of Melyn grade tin is 15s.,and of coke tin, lle 
ae a 9d. In New York or Philadelphia, Melyn grade tin, $6.25; coke tin, 

.25 to B5. 

The average price in England of Melyn grade tin over the last ten years is 
i8s., and the average price of coke tin, 14s. 4d. 


Very truly yours, 
N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY. 
S. G. BROCK, Esq., 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
The course of prices in England during this period is some- 
what notable. 


I have a statement here which I will read: 


uring 1890 and 1891, or shortly previous to the time when the McKinley 
bill became a law, the selling prices of canners’ tin, or as they are generally 
called, I. C. coke tin plate, in this country, were from $5.50 to 8.75 per box. 


| 


“The lowest price ever reached previous to that time, under abnormal con- 


ditions, was $4.25. Since July, 1891, the prices of plates have been constant] 
declining until to-day they are from $4.60 to $4.65. pny the same period, 
the English prices have declined from 168. to 17. per box in 1890-91, to 10s. at 
the present time, which shows that the increase in the duty has not mate- 
rially increased the selling price in our country, and that when the Welsh 
manufacturers were getting from 16s. to 17s. per box, they had a profit of 
— = 58. per box, or about as much as the additional duty which was 
e now know what plates can be sold for in Wales, and we now know 
nearly the cost of production in this country. When the foreign manufac- 
turers were making such large profits, hardly anybody was making com- 
plaint about that, but now when our manufacturers have hardly got a fair 
start, complaint is heard from many sides that they are making too much 
money from this business, This is certainly erroneous, as it must be borne 
in mind that the establishment of this industry has been connected with 
=z large expense. The manufacturers had to put up machinery with 
which to conduct their experiments, and naturally, the machinery that was 
put up was not all that was desired, and had to be torn down again and sub- 
stituted by new machinery, and the same condition is still existing. If our 
manufacturers do make any money in the tm-plate industry they must ex- 
tend their fitsin improvements and extensions, and the extensions which 
= + ag are the means of furnishing additional work to our laboring 
The fact that the bill as now S discriminates against the tin-plate 
manufacturers in this country mposing a higher duty on the crude ma- 
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terials than on these bignly finished products, will certainly cripple this 
new industry if itis enacted. The difference in the wtual labor involved 
in tinning the plates in this country and in Wales is 2 cents per box, as is 
shown in a table herewith submitted. This would certainly prove that the 
duty on tin plates must be at least 25 cents per cwt. higher than the duty on 
the material from which it is made. 

The quantity of tin plates imported for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, 
amounted to 1,057,711,501 pounds at an invoiced value of $36,355,579.79, which 
indicates a unit of value of a fraction over 3,4, cents per pound. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the quantity of tin plates imported, 
lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet, amounted to 382,863,559 pounds, at 
an invoiced value of $11,139,737.72, which represents an unit of value of 2y 
ceats per pound. 

The quantity of tin Penton. lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet, im- 

rted for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 595,031,588 pounds, at an 
nvoiced value of 8$16,691,765.19, which represents an unit value of 2,4, cents 
per pound. . 

The quantity of tin plates imported in the year 1892, heavier than 63 pounds 
per 100 square feet, amounted to 14,723,945 pounds, valued at $444, 117.81, show 
ing an unit of value of 3 cents per pound, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, 18,648,452 pounds, vaiued at $560,453.91, which also shows an unit of 
value of 3 cents per pound. 

The reduction fo unit of value of 1892 is 15} per cent on the unit of value of 
1991, and in 1893 a further reduction of 3} per cent. We thus have a@ steady 
decline in the invoice price of foreign tin plates in the last three years. It 
will be interesting to note now how the prices of tin plates have fluctuated 
in the American market. It should, however, be borne in mind that forthe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, the rate of duty on imported tin plates was 
1 cent per pound, and that for the subsequent years the rate of duty has been 
2.2 cents per pound. 

The objections that were made by the consumers in this country to the 
higher'rate of duty, previous to the enactment of the present Jaw, have been 
entirely removed, and we are safe to say that at least 90 per cent of them 
would rather have the present duty remain intact than to have it reiuced 
to such a low point as would again ey this young industry. 

If the duty must be reduced, then this industry should be treated in the 
same spirit as has lately been done with the closely reiated indusiries; it 
would appear to be a tair compromise to take the lowest rate that has been 
proposed here and the present rate and strike the average of the two. which 
would leave us 1.6 cents per pound. 


I have before me a statement showing in detail the difference 
in the costof tinning the black sheetsin thiscountry and Wales, 
and showing a greater cost in the United States for this process 
of 25 cents a box on the low grades and nearly 40 cents a box on 
the higher grades. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
have the kindness to state the cost of each. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The comparative cost of tinning alone on I. 
C. grade is23 cents per box in England and 48 centsin the United 
States. Onthe higher grade the cost in England is 23 cents 
and the cost in the United States is 62 cents a box, showing a 
difference upon that grade of 39 cents per box. 


Comparative labor cost of the manufacture of tin plates. 


Grade: Common coke; size, 14 by 20. 
Selling price: Per box in England, 10s., or $2.44. Per box inthe United 
States, $4.80. 
$ Labor cost: Per box in England, 50cents. Per box in the United States 
1.62. 
The selling price in England is five times the labor cost, while in the 
United States it is but three times the labor cost, showing that labor is ap 
— of the selling price twice as much in the United States as in Eng 
and. 
Comparative cost of tinning alone, same grade as above, 











| 
In Eng In 





United 
a | 
| 

Cente Cents 
SN eed ntidis is cins sheccecbedpetionee Sate eee 6 2 
I i, oc nti pigiiines 6 2 
Se a ie Cian n tepmetiamesedenetteee 2 5 
Dusters and scrubbers, per box .....................-- ‘ 9 
Assorting and boxing, per box ......................... ; | 2 | 5 
eR innctdctcnncoctes peice ie eae eae ek -| 3 6 


TOUAL ee aeeeneevaeeveeesneesseenneecneeeneeenseessee| 2 48 
English wages are the same on all grades; American wages 
are higher on redipped or old-style grades, and are as follows: 





tT 
In Eng-| ,,,)) 
. United 
land. States. 
| Cents. Cents 

i eeeitns wenn cscs dens ae “ 15 
EEE EE a se 6 15 
BY I WOO ow sctesinesascsa oS a aaa ; 6 
Dusters and scrubbers, per boxX..................- tiste 4 12 
Assorting and boxing, per box..................- seein | 2 7 
Weighing, etc., per box. .................. annie sol 3 7 
PE siattresuicdicg = sca lela dean atest acai coal 23 62 


At the time the act of 1890 was before the Senate for considera- 
tion the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], who I regret is 
not present to-day, filed a protest against the adoption of the 
provisions of the bill in behalf of the canners of the United 
States. At that time, so far as [ know, a very large proportion 
of the consumers of tin in the United States were opposed to the 
imposition of the duty. They believed that it would be very 
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greatly to their interest to have the old rate maintained, or 
that tin plate should be put upon the free list. It was stated 
with great asis that the imposition of the duty would not 
only add gre to the cost of tin, and ultimately to the cost of 
everything in which tin is used, but the tin workers of the United 
States were unwilling to admit that tin of asufficiently good qual- 
ity could be made in the United States to answer their purposes. 
Protest after protest was filed in the Senate and in the House of 
Representativesfrom the tin workers of the United Statesagainst 
the imposition of the duty. It was the nature and extentof those 
rotests whieh made some Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
r hesitate as to the wisdom of imposing the duty. If there 
was ~~ hesitation,or doubt at that time, there can be none to- 
day. I holdin my hand a very remarkable petition, addressed 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, requesting that the 
present rates of duty may be maintained. I will read the cap- 
tion: 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of lhe Fifly-third Congress: 

The undersigned, packers of fruit, vegetables, meat, etc., and consumers 
of tin plate and terne plate generally. having been informed that the present 
duty on said commodities are to be disturbed by new tariff legislation, re- 
spectfully represent: 

That since the tin-plate industry has been established in our country we 


have been fully convinced that the same is not only feasible, but that the 
domestic product t& superior to the imported article. 


I ask particular attention to this statement, “‘ that the domes- 
tic product is superior to the imported article.” 

We have observed with much gratification the — owth of the indus- 
try during the last two and one-half years, and are faapired with confidence 
that if the amtagorism which has existed, and in certain circles still exists, 
against this valuable industry be removed, that within a few years all our 
Wanis will be supplied with the home-made article. 

We find it to be of great advantage that we can have our wants supplied 
by works in closer proximity than by having to draw them from foreign 
countries, principally because we can obtain from our home manufacturers 
the cuaranty that the quality of the goods, as well as the process by which 
they are m will be accord to our order. 

We certify that the prices of tin and terne plate in this country have not 
exorbitantly increased since the passage of the tariff law of 1890. To the 
contrary, the tendency has been downward ever since, and the present sell- 
ing prices compare tte with the averages for the last ten years, and 
we fully believe that when the industry is once established that prices of 
American plates will be lower than foreign prices have ever been, with, 
at the same time, the assurance that we can not be imposed upon with the 
inferior plates that the foreign supply has compelled us to use at times. 

We believe that the labor necessary to produce this, our raw material, 
should be performed by our American feliow citizens, and that the employ- 
ment of the many thonsands of worknen that are required in the industry, 
if it is left undisturbed, will help to create a larger and a better market for 
our products, and inasmuch as representatives of our einthe Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives have, in the tariff law of 1890, given 
the promise to those who invested their arnt in tin-plate works that the 
present duties should not be disturbed until October, 1897, we as American 
citizens feel that this promise should be keptintact, and that the abrogation 
of the same would be a moral breach of contract. 


This petition is signed by several hundred of the leading 
canners and tin-workers of United States, located in — 
State and Territory, I think, and representing, asl am informed, 
nine-tenths of all the consumers of tin plate in the United States, 
and asking for the retention of the present rates, and express- 
ing their opinion that the domestic product is of better uality 
than the imported. Supplementing this, I should be glad to 
have the names annexed to the petition also put in the Recorp. 
I shall not styp to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objeetion to the re- 

uest of the Senator from Rhode Island that the names of the 
signers of the petition shall also be inserted in the RECORD with- 
out reading? Chair hears none. 
The names appended to the petition are as follows: 



















Name of firm. Post-office address.. 
ALABAMA. 
Mentone Canning Company ..../cCanners.............. Mentone. 
CALIFORNIA 
was nage bodes Packer, salmon ..... San Francisco. 
c Fruit Company ..| Packer, fruits.......| San Bernardino, 
nee. California Packing |...... do . 
m: % 
Fensier, M., & Co................| Packer, saimon -.... Sau 
ta Rosa Packing Company . ” it ....._..| Santa Rosa. 
ee mdse bess cene Denver. 
pesnledegal Do. 
Smyrna. 
Laurel. 
Milford. 
Do. 
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Name of firm. Business. Post- office address. 
DELAWARE—continued. 

Stetson, Ellison & Co ...........| Packers, peaches | Camden. 
and tomatoes. 

oe se ee Packers, fruit -.....- Woodside. 

OC FO oak cnn onan ORO ncccnccccncnce Wyoming. 

Rogers, C. P. _..................| Packers, fruit and | Frederica. 
vegetables. 

a PR Se a i I Houston. 

Chambers, J. M., Packing Com- | Packers, meat, fruit,| Dover. 

pany. etc. 


FLORIDA. 


ONY OE iititen oe aan db eos n oma oie 

Seminole Canning Company -.... 
GEORGIA. 

Downing Company.-.-.._...... 
INDIANA. 

Paxton Canning Company ...._. 


Argus Dean’s Sons.............. 
Plat Rock Canning Company... 


oe "Sich nik eninge 


.| Packers, fruit and 


Canners, fruit _.... Tallahassee. 


Myers. 


| 
: 
| ; 


Brunswick. 


vegetables. 





i 
Canners, vegetables.| Paxton. 
Canners, fruit....._..! Marble Hall. 
Canners, tomatoes._| Fiat Rock. 

























EPR Se Canners, fruit, ete.._.; Greenwood. 
Sampson,W. A., &Son__.........}...... | ERNE IAS: Muncie, 
Van Camp Packing Company ..| Canners, pease, etc - indianapolis. 
American Canning Company. ..|......do-_.............. Do. 
ILLINOIS. 
Thinois Canning Company ......) Canners, corn and | Hoopeston. 
beans. 
Hoopeston Canning Company-..| Canners, vegetables. Do. ed 
Rock Island Canning Company.}...... Bi eeiaatine pina: | Milan. 
Helvetic Milk Condensing Com- | Canners, milk -...._- | Highland. 
any. | 
Richer Canning Company -.....- Canners, milk-.- oN Chicago. 
Elger Packing Company _,......| Canners, vegetables, | Elgin. 
ete. 
Gibson Canning Company...... Canners, corn ....... Gibson. , 
TOWA. | 
Letts Fletcher Company........| Packers, vegetables, | Marshallton. 
etc. 
Newton Canning Company -....|..--... Pa kiadess«sane Newton. 
SS ES i eT EE I anne cane Gilman. 
Waverly Canning Company ....|.....- i citiccass are cae Waverly. 
KANSAS. ~ 
Garnett Canning Company. --.--. Canners, fruit and | Garnett. 
vegetables. 4 
aia « vain Ril «oda ahh, WEE a 6a ncndincaene Osage City. d 
Globe Canning poner Sap anaiot aca dadl en upp aidan Leavenworth. 4 
Emporia Canning Company ....}.--...-. i gindnatiing aidincaiiog Emporia. 
a Lilia atc litters «nak deliienad ih ceceneubson cams Pylesville. 
LOUISIANA. 
Gordon, W. H....................} Canmers ............./ New Orleans. 
MICHIGAN. 
Guerney, S. A..........--.-.---.- Packers, fruit. ......| Hart. i 
Datiey, KH. G., Company. ........|.-.... a Detroit. } 
Aldeh Company.......|...... Benton Harbor. i 
Willams Bros. & Charbomeau.}.. Detroil. 
lsdale Caruing Company --.-- efferson. 
Darwood & LambD................ Dryden. 


IG, Cig AP MINS «si. ou condvenclesosee oi aideidobe 


MISSOURI. 


Chaney Canning Company...... 
y wed pany 


Kellogg & 
MINNESOTA. 


Austin Canning and Preserving 
Company. 


tinder nithaacint on siienlyuaadthannewodin 















Grand Haven. 


Higginsville. 


Canners, vegetables. 
a Pleasant Hill. 


OI. nti nce Austin. 


Newton Center. 
eRe North Andover. 
Boston. 


Do. 

Wie Wecseadaialnicas Do. 

nh dois Do. 
c-alepeinicnilie Medway. 


— 1 a 






GO... 22+ --+- 200+ 
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Name of firm. 





MAINE—continued. 





| 
} 
| 


Business. 








a Nnaieanin 





| Post-office address. 


| 
| 


Wilson, E.M . ...-+..----| Packers, fruit, etc - | White Rock. 
Pine Grove Packing Company .. PL» timetrctetiswne Bowdoinham. 
Knight, J- __-aaeeeceeeee------| Packers, corn, etc ..| Westbrook. 
Kemp, N. Tt OMS cosas ls | Packers, sardines...) Eastport. 
DART TRG o0h 2 cbeeencbeinins seine | Packers, fruit and | Livermore Center. 
vegetables. | : 
Wiint, Fok. . oc dieecs urnensenus Packers, corn .......| Cornish. 
MARYLAND. 
ine: Tas Ginicbniwizewess Packers, corn, etc...| Marydel. 
Barber & Carroll ................. | eS | Hurlock. 
OR IY a OO 2 a eS oa Ti anak | Sharon. 
NN id tedinininenes conceues ee oes I ge Carsins Run. 
Applegarth, C, L.,&Co ........- Bde do.............--| Baltimore. 
Pearson, C. H., & Co ..........-- Packers, oysters, etc} Do. 
OG hy Se |: Se Eee ee ee Do. 
Bubbard, J., & Sons............. ile. all Do. 
Gibbs P reserving Company ....| Packers, preserv res... Do. 
Oreru, G. W.. = ....| Packers, oysters ____| Do. 
A. Booth Pac hie Company - a ttienninicnicineis | Do. 
Storey & Burnvell.__..........-... Packers, oysters --.- Do. 
Freeman & Shaw .-.----| Packers, oysters Do. 
amd fruit. 
Wee Sea BED 6. cn ssc ccchin wees a sa ate Do. 
yon. QE ee ee ON ila, Schnatio’ Do. 
Langrell, L., & Bee@............- a a hcatiantasnenided Do. 
Schall, aes : ‘Packers, oysters... Do. 
Peterson, G. eS SARNIA Da sien I te cnc Do. 
Schaefer, G. A., & Co-. sik cc ede aaihelahes oo-aucke Do. 
Augbinbaugh Canning ‘Com- | Packers, oysters Do. 
pany. and fruit. 
Bayside Packing Company. .-..- eee ak da vucaallanett Do. 
Fait & Rlagis eengeay Seienitgpepalanll i te do a atiiens Do. 
ITN iE) 0 aa, nd csch hte dl temas No ananeeiiod Nr nee eT Do. 
Ot ae | Packers, oysters seed Do. 
Conkle & Hubbard ............-- Packers, fruit and | Secretary. 
vegetables. | 
Street, H. W-.. -.----+-------| Packers, tomatoes ..| Chrome Hill. 
Wallace, J., & Som .......--..-... Packers, oysters | Cambridge. 
and fruit. 
PS  ) . eas) ll) e | Rawlings. 
UE Sie Bigs dinndencienele cone Paekers, corn and Chrome Hill. 
tomatoes. 
Lowden, G. W.....-.... ...| Paekers, oysters, | Baltimore. 
ete, | 
Shipley, L... eA Packers,jfruit and | Gamber 
vegetables. | 
NNO Bs WE sabiiindascectensbdosnes Packers .............| Jarrettsville. 
Lord, E. B....-...-..-..........-...| Packers, fruit and East Newmarket. 
vegetables \ 
eG Aili da cones w s2 x cisiigpigpebticaecee sonia aA cepts Chopton. 
Egle OF ean cccdcnckewcues Recdied Be kc eantncacacl TUMRBECO. 
NEW YORK. 
Ws Tiki neid enwonenn Packers, corn .......| Mexico. 
Geneva a sie ¢ + ae Packers... ............) Gemeva. 


Erie Preserving Com: 





Packers, fruit, etc - 








+ 


Buffalo. 


New York State Paeecving ee Do 

Company. 
Curtice Bros: & Go ..............|.____ do . --<---..--| Rochester. 
oi | eS | eee Packers ....... ...... Do. 
RRO DE Rent tine abieioaie IK taache WD sco cccenesssh ERE. 
SIE, TEU OF eaeeinn ine capiercepenierivicicitiip tos aaa SI boo ceetsitieninis th a 
hy” a eee a ag | SR TT 
Winters & Peptet...————f «00... conc-e-.-.-| Mount Morris. 

NEW JERSEY. | 
} | 

NG Rice tated ch ts eeelirirerciricinge Fae, tomatoes_.| Red Bank. 

i i saison ecidhiniieiiihensnon eR naiigian A sine niacin items + Greenwich. 

ee IV eweneecccnewncnnn nana - ae iF | Williamstown. 

harp Cat Gains Company -! - Packers, vegetables. Do. 
Conse hs ee Packers.....-......... Mount Holly. 
Brakeley, A...... Packers, meats, etc _| Bordentown. 
GE BP cee hccntesctoon ae vegetables, | Salem. 
etc. | 

Hieles & Hilliard ................ 1 Ls sls rested biniasesieooies Do. 
a. 3, Apker & Od ................ eee Me Sewaden. 
Stout, W. W.,& Son.............| Packers, tomatoes..| Manasquan. 
Stevenson, J. C.................. panne BO -~-v0-n-2neeed Wenonah. 
Anderson, W. G | Alloways. 


Anderson Preserving Company. 





Fachera. vegetables | | Camden. 





Name of firm. } 


oHr1o—continued. 


Sidi 


Business } 


Sears & Nichols iil Packers, corn and 
} fruit 
po a ee .| Packers, fruit and 
| Vegetables 
MoNak, J. B ..................-..| Packers, corn 
Sears, ©. E. at | Packers, fruit and 
vegetahd.es. 
Hayner, J. M. & Co.......... Packers, corn 
AV Colper Canning Comps any.| Packers, fruit 
A. Fisher Manufacturing Co . Canners . 
Milan Canning Company ..... | Canners, jellies, etc 
i 
PENNSYLVANIA. | 
Vandersloot, #. N ........... | Packer: 
S. H. Levins’ Soms .......... anal 
G. C. Naphey’s Sons ......... Lard refiners 
Semple, M. 1 SS ain ea aeD Packers 
ie Ms 0 din ddilelieribtiainssneadme ..do 
eCartney S j . ae do 
Gable, J B. a cll do 
I i SR oe do 
Jordon, J.C ........ avciithcs do 
Nelson, J. W. ao 
RHODE ISLAND 
Davis, 8. G iaalia ...| Packers 
| 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
| 
Minnehaha Canning Company.| Canners, corn 
fEXAS. 
North TexasCanning Company | Packers 
TENNESSEE. 
Brownsville Canning Company .| Canners 
Beakins, KR. M. K..........- , do 
oo | eee ..do 
VIRGINTA. | 
Layman, J. B ...... ..| Packers, fruit and 
| Vegetables. 
NO i do 
Roanoke Packing Comp: ER qcalbiccend do 


WASHINGTON 


Megier, J. G., & Co Packers. ...... 
ALABAMA. 
eS, Ses | 
Rwing, S F., & Co............... tien! do. 
Brice & Hannah ................. | .do - 
IE leo cians oncnetnn cue Ro dior do 
I ele cain Ueruekibencee es cali do. 
I I  canilaas | RSS do. 
TE cra iccsbearen Sails 
I Ne Oia iss sini ocinicn | Tinsmith 
ARIZONA. 
| 
Pe i Tinsmith 


Suter, J senna 
Corbett, Ww. ‘J 


ARKANSAS. | 


I ean dwiignnumnadcmat 
Vaughan, J 
i 
Grubbs, J. W 


.| Tin mer 
| Tinsmith 


Tinware . 


..do 


Tinware, etc... 


a a do 
OT, FE ee ccccancansccu seas do.... 
- Sa, a Se i wna 
= De Aas do 
CODEN th C. cc ccc cccncocees -=+-| scieaiaaa a 
a te eu inins ougaeeuine do 
CALIFORNIA. | 


thant 


Tinware, etc......... 


Post-office addre 


i ithe 
ro 
i 
M 
FH 
Mi 
Tor 
Philadeipi 
Do 
1) 
Bryansv 
) 
> i vn 
Lb 
” 
I in n 
i’: ien 
SLO \ 
Paris 
Brownsvill 
Morning Star 
Johnson Cit) 
Troutville 


Clearmont 
Hollins. 


Brookfield. 


Attalla. 
Greenville 
Brandon 
Booz 
Decatur 


| Hartsells 


_.| Prattville. 


Mobile 


{ tle ybe 
Florence 
Tucson 


De Roache 
Fort Smith, 
Springdale 
Newport 
Mammoth Spri 
Clove Bend 
Benton. 
Dardanelle. 


ig 


| Little Roclk. 











and jams. 
Se GEO Sete tdkanarcnenece pane ~~ ee Blossdale. es Che Oe ies  caencncc Tinning and plumb- | Golden Gate. 
REA I ati iccsbtpnnedienccemsinl Packers, fruit and | Bridgeton. | ing. 
a IR pic crises cennecenta | Tinware 7 ..| Fort Bragg 
Cumberland County Packing |......do...............| Do. NO i ie | Tinsmith ............ Santa Clara 
and Canning Company. a a | Timware ............ Paso Robles 
Cox Brothers 2 Co elite dadinasthaisdbedl Pesiers.--.......... Do. SO Oe ne Downleville 
Bucklin, J. & W. S ......222..... Packers, fruit and | Red Bank. eal Mendocino 
vegetables. Jarvis & Nichols ......_......... a do Do 
NEBRASKA = Spaulding, Mowry & Co -_....... Reed Sine ateaaeae Downieville. 
Schulz & Willgom ............... i eit ateeinenteli Porterville 
Beatrice Canning Company -...| Packing, fruits, etc.| Beatrice. BIS Bia rnccccccunendes unas aaa do...............| Santa Ans. 
! ’ . ee 2: a | Timsmith _........... | Clements. 
NORTH CAROLINA. | 2a ER... cinnd dette | Ventura. 
Brown, bela isettnaine  Roiidaitins NE chit nae titi San Diego. 
es Canning Company -..... | Packing Se erGeu diate Lexington. San Diego Hardware Company .| Tinware, hardware, | Do. 
SA ditt ops wrasheipiSernic atasmed saeco aniaieeD acm Glenola. ete. 
Schuyler, J & Son _..............| Timware | Oceanside. 
OHIO. ee C. = 8 C0 n-ne anne} n= ----40 -.. | SierraMadre 
aunders ns oxen: cities calpeeidaabatia oO ...| San Rafael. 
Daud, G.,& Son..............5... Canners, fruit and | Belpre. Richman, E. F. & Co _........... ee do __......| Fort Jones. 
vege Wilder, H. B.....................| Tinmsmith and | Vallejo 


tables. 
Fremont Canning Company....! Cauners..............! Fremont. plumber | 
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Name of firm. Business. Post office address. Name of firm. Business. Post-office address, 
CALIFORNIA—continued. KANSAS—continued. 
Reewetin. 2. WE. cccuntnws deusetee NG. oc caakae St. Helena. Bacon, J. Pa SR iveusssiacsen Tinware, etc .......- Mound City. 
Evans, © ...... S cmaiiteenicn ica do...............| Mountain View. Sinclair, J.C.,& Co.............. Hardware, etc...___. Wellsville. 
Metzger, E. B.................... Tinsmith .........--- Delano. House,  shchanteaneaamamet Bap ee Douglas. 
DE Mc W) sacadditiiitnnewtivaemeslesasnl da Do. Storm, inci deh Ounes sisieanies Stoves and hardware) Lawrence. 
Barris, A........ La Porte. Reywarne & Gira ...........cceclecsces | OG AG Leavenworth. 
Bennett Bros . San Francisco. ne aint we in pumaend Tinware, etc. ........ Do. 
Simon, J - Do. Sa Hardware, tinware, | Fort Scott. 
Hall, Ww. C., “& Go Do. etc. 
Taylor, Goodrich & Co Do. RR Bs BE on. sdnin ne nscoscancahccsbac na ree tie Council Grove. 
Hubbard, E. R., Do. inn ninigawsainihns «neciel dame SAREE Toronto. 
Dingley & Woodside Oakdale. Reine ccunigues ctsoncnstubarte do. _...--| Fredonia. 
BNE WIE vdcanccnccotonncness Hardware, etc...__.- Maize. 
IR ME i on ik nn onigneoduckicnneel do Modesto. White & PE ccknnnncaenceca Tinners and hard. 
co ner hates cnstinl ‘ Stockton. ware. Arkansas City. 
Jackson & Barle...............-.|- 7 Do. Smithpeter, J. S Baswonre, ete. ..| Crestline. 
Mitchell and Tutt Co. ..-. Se ia -| Oakland. ER is acbwandecancnesdbtnnmacel ..---| Arcadia. 
Montanya, M. De La............- . Do. MD icin la casters ce cost iavaward, “tinware, | Colby. 
PE is Mh chicdaiinanoawentes exee ’ : Davisville. etc. 
ED oc cnn shccndsancdraclvwsnns do Berkeley. SRD Mis dn cccecnnwesstcctwalencadd Pc oa Dorrance. 
ie duasad do Calistoga. ee RRR RNS RRR ee nd Americus, 
eT Kienvesanesanenncngnscsiewerd do ............-.-| Serisim City. eR nid cncacesevecas sfbanced Oe gc etetl Clyde. 
Buckins, W. L. & Co ...........- | oomell iii: tiasocradiel Petaluma. en wv cnuceue cdbvcbbhneed Bad tite cantons Galena. 
IIE I in ins on wba cine pha sabe diene tia sawee 04 Soa Cloverdale. MGI » iccnccchctcccssdfnennad Picbaacienkovies Coyville. 
Didi Ad stile, nade penned mak eee dueipiissaeauude San Leandro. atl ce cnen bends cmeialiaw ies SAR Alta Vista. 
SU, Bs ncnnckwakedahioaaend SN in dtiisnengnandl Livermore. I, TED iicnepencnends aneelccnske BO. 6. cone ccc cane) OOM 
Conklin & Samuels..............|]..---- RE EE tise rrensseeereoner Soe ----------,-| Arkansas City. 
I i a ae Tinsmith ...........- Gilroy. Stetson, D.C adhe tiene catia ie aol se, wie kn Falun. 
CUO OS eae RED vi cnensnancad Watsonville. Ashby, J. N. Se Os Amin gies ieee “liinemnithn be adie na edad Coffeyville 
Myers, P. & Sons........ ....----|------ ERS oe Salmas. NE OP Ns btn 205s xy adnwnsvcedinecsen Dah cate estweand Chanute. 
fMagrumm & Otter .............-. Tinners and plumb- | San Jose. 
ers. NEW YORK. 
Labbourrette, P. H.............. TeWETe ........ Galt. etic. apavnteed saececuava Pieniing and roof- | Albany. 
SS 2 IRE RES Hardware, stoves,etc] Colusa. ing. 
ee a aa Pin awtne pudagedel Redding. RNIN Nn a nicecomn and —_e and roof- Do. 
P.M tcnddeduntued duncendoualvasded | ae FO 
SIME ED Tc... kécanasacosoced MEINE socaiees 050 Gurneville. MN RPGR ovine. cccncscccck Crockery and tin- Do. 
CN CI a i a eal Stoves, tinware, etc.| Gridley. ware. 
SNL, GES EE csces pdb eosncene ——, etc....... Auburn. oe Tinware, etc. .......- Do. | 
SE, Winiktvies ndiiadbncseste sosciepa yetdiaasdinnee Los Angeles. M. ee. aii sania on weidel Tinners and roofers. Do. 
Beecher, J. L., & Co... ancncess] BOOUNEM, O06..c0..0ce- Do. 
COLORADO. Mii tiaen ne diinidamnaneeuh ED indis onedacce! Do. 
I, Sie es uk connseanen Generalhardware ..| Bergen. 
RE. Bi css cca owdaitnse nants Plumbing, tinning, | Pasadena. COD vindidan saunen oc ucncsocd Tinsmith and jobber} Altamont. 
etc. Rawiley & Cross.................. General hardware...| Bliss. 
I, TOA ivinetenavscnbndnicet Hardware and tin- | Longmont. ht cc atuespuswidkepak Tinware, etc. ........ Binghamton. 
smith. TN ew cas cancel Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Ne os uae acall Hargyine, oc aia Ortiz. Hemingw: to UF id cane Lanes edeah ses sa00 Do. 
Dalton & Canthron.......-..-...|-----.@0..........-.-.- La Junta. Rosent Sih, cnistiehaowsne <éunaaniek le lance Do. 
EET cc hnnosavkesneccecs-ebpiee : -.--------| New Castle. May, G. rr FE ST ae Tinware, etc. .......- Do. 
ee tin ccvnctchbcccecascn Tinners and plumb- | Canon City. SEI GS BONO... cccn cane nctiecass Hardware, etc.......| Auburn. 
ers. I, SUD.  cacccuseawesssas Tinware and stoves. Do. 
ID cnn pcurdhthnqutannblcnes Hardware, stoves, | Denver. mise, D. A., & OO... 2... .02+-s- Hardware, etc....... Do..- 
etc. TS WE ca natlinniva ooceeeeccuse ae and plumb- Bay Shore. 
UR Pl "Ee Se eee Do. ng. 
We Sieg OO a ckccnbunencncant —> roofing, Do. Worthington, G. B., Son & Co.. tues, WD, cis vocu Batavia. 
EE GP ai deackeos csconnectesd Crockery, tin, etc....| Adam. 
Lowell & Clark . ..... sie cccwewek Black Hawk. EE okies SacGecheenn ..| Tinsmit ete easiatcael Brewerton. 
Hawley Merchandise Company -|- Central City. Marlatt, C..W .| Tinware, etc. ........ Avoca, 
Grigsby, W. i ..-| Wray. SE TE ein siti cunhon cocnsunceeeaall anid chinks dead Arkville. 
Branson & Griswold Hardware |_- -| Trinidad. Cohen Bros. & Co Hardware, tinware, | Bloomingdale. 
Com y. ete. 
Sage, C. A................-.-.-.-.]| Steves and tinware_| Irvington. ee ee ci edeckanene esd Ballston. 
August Nagel........... Tinsmith, etc.. Brooklyn. 
IDAHO. Armstrong, W. H., & Co . a Furnaces, etc.. Do. 
DMEDED | i énwesddnsboareaebus Hardware, etc. Do. 
PE SE OA... conncsadetienesant Hardware, tin- | Malad City. ETI... <0. sushebecssndscleesses eee nk wn heap Do. 
ware, etc. URL AEE civsccot chawcnesecos Furnaces, > Rape Do. 
Bummell, C. C - aaa Cia TED Ux babweergne wel Lewiston. RT cits nthtih ctw whens Tin roofers and Do. 
Spahr, Bros. Hardware Com- |.....- BOA S kbas etnies Pocatello. hardware. 
any. ree oo ems auuee Hardware and tin.. Do. 
DE Me eiakceukies cvontnauenleewanl tsa balneine cakes Do. ti nn oc bnas sssiomall eh DEE cacccecncs< Do. 
oe eS eee ee do ...............| Salmon City. ee ca gsbb ada _ Brooklyn. 
es aid, ancinaenncveccens | eeeeew OE RS Do. 
IOWA. ESE EE en RE Sh erie tiis bvintnns Do. 
NT aR ans os cn daws nope ceien ON cia Do. 
Marshall Canning Company ....; Can manufacturers.| Marshaltown. MNEs Wes ME habs concen ccncocecsstenanee CP ciiieanecacnee Do. 
, ES OP dadiiinxid wroeccaksnaube Furnace heaters Do. 
KANSAS. and roofing. 
Mate EE... BOS. .nccccrcoscescee Tin and sheet-iron Do. 
Caswell & Buckley .......... .---| Roofing, ete ......... Wichita. workers. 
Genoways, C. L............---.-- Hardware, tinware, | Garden Plain. TE oo ads sonussuedeacéoes Stoves and tinware. Do. 
ete. i ee mee OO oon cy Rece cows Do. 
Bartiots @ WAG. ooo... cc. ccsccchiccnsw do ...............4 Garden City. SR DERE a pk sevedehdcnsu avec Hardware, etc....... Do. 
MI, Ma SE cieliainincen onienaaiiat sean a. ae ad Little River. Dayton, W. B., & Son...........- Tin workers. .......- Do. 
Ketchum & Ketchum ...-.| Hardwareand stoves; Wichita. Sheppard & Kellett.............. NE aircon v6 duet Do. 
TR ind. nah niien onaiienn cnet Tinware, etc......... Offerle. I OE aide escccckéinciod Hardware, etc... ...- Do. 
nd cath wenn hens imibel Hardware, etc.....-- Kinsley. EE EO ccudhinninesenusscos Metal worker... .... Do. 
Mon ine Hoxie. a" 2 eee a ae Do. 
Christy. Jetmore. RR TE a tii ancient dene Roofer, etc .........- Do. 
. aes i. Hanover. Dayton & Montgomery.......... Stoves and tinware. Do. 
: Little, R. Richfield. Eek lin gcc konntngeheben Hardware and tin... Do. 
é Barr, F. Abbyville. OO" & a) See ORG cacbeacwncess, Do. 
‘ Goodman, B . Wallace. New York Stamping Company .| Stamped ware-...... Do. 
' E Brooks, F. E Downs. We SNE dnninen cocccsenascccass Furnices and heat- Do. 
iy : Berger Brothers Wilson. ers. 
1 5 Hindley & pagaan........---n--- Tin, copper, etc ...... Do. 
Ea : Crowl, J. A .| Urbana. PE SWE oc a sce tide secur Tin anc metal Do. 
b Re: Barger & Hull Smith Center. worker. 
. : Clime, H. M North Topeka. Apel, G. E Furnaces, roofing, Do. 
F 5 Schuett aon d. etc. 
H é Winfert infield. Joggs, T..... Stoves and tinware-. Do. 
7 ; RR TR WPS, ini cnccnecsdcihunhpallha dtnacvddens cused EA Burns, J Plumber, tinner, ete. Do. 

‘ : Ss Tis ones akin ocncs esau Hotair furnaces and | Topeka. Brandow, .| Hardware, etc .......| Middlesex. 
‘ ' tin. Davis, L. S Hardware, tinware, | Canajoharia 
: : Li. * & eee ‘Hardware, etc....... Bluff City. ete. 

: ; Peabody Lumber Company Lumber, hardware, | Peabody. Davean,@. F., & Oo... ........-.c2].20-20 BO oncesecinces seep Marlboro. 
; Quinby, G. W .........-.... peimnss Tinware, etc......... Chappaqua. 
; 
| 
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Name of firm. Business. Post-office address. 
NEW YORK—continued. 
Henderson, M.... .........-.2ccc-]-cccee do ...............| Middletown. 
Davis & Hoffman.............--- Stoves and tin ...... Kingston. 
Woolly, C. W.& Bro.........---.| Roofers and plumb- | Jamaica. 
ers. 
ei TET iia vccwcenisecencion Hardware and tin-; Freeville. 
ware, etc. 
PNR TiO occ ccin cv ssscccdetietneme i tbibendihnes.6e Hovey Falls. 
Stiles, EE x cdckuas nbvaneeaeeuene | Hardware and tin | Troy. 
roofer. 
Van Hagan, J. & Son .........-.. Tin and sheet iron | Do. 
workers. 
Toyer’, H. . 02-2 -.0--- ccc ceeesoe- Tin roofer Do. 
Dutcher, J. M. & Son........-.-.- Hardware, etc Do. 
Roads ccamkonanmabes Baia GO....... Do. 
SE Wa chkescceckewusnecses Focwcedl cae Do. 
RR a a ey do Buffalo. 
The Wright-Jones Company....|.....- bss nacscin Do. 
GY Gu EPs cavsur sqccthacsosens Metal worker........ Do. 
BE es scabaiibsasaiel Hardware and tin- | Do 
ware. 
Pohlman, P. Ciartanauitbdindn ai al Be Do, 
RAE, Co cosécscrecenedacns -..| Tinsmith .........-.. Do. 
Weeees Gy Me nccccccccncsccsost ; Hardware and tin- Do. 
a] ware. 
| ah 2 ae Hardware and tin... Do. 
EE EE, 50 cccciniciviekenete ee a ee Do. 
WRAP RRNOR, GE... cin nnic esc cece snes ccnclenwsss GO cccesccsccacece Do. 
Voix & Roby... ..2...cccccccececefecceceAO . 000002 000-0--- Do. 
pO et Tin ond sheet iron Do. 
workers. 
OR ht ate eas eeeesenee wenn Hardware, etc.....-.. Do. 
Tallmage, M. F........-........- Dd MI aS 3 ws Do. 
ind i cenncenteapath | ‘Tinsmith __..-.._- Do. 
IIS GES ics Loa duncseceved | Stoves and roofing... Do. 
 _ > 7 2 ae re III oiind conn «ann Do. 
Metzger Bros. & Getley......... Tinsmiths and hard- Herkimer. 
ware. ‘ 
Wieber, H. E ........ Sedisinibinasiles Plumbing, stoves, | Rondout. 
etc. 
RL oF one cennce ceseéeenubed Tinware . os Plattsburg. 
ne BE cdticenininctadinedl Hardware, WB unos | Dobbs Ferry. 
DAREN. «cus eaihdbachcewins Plumbing, etc... ..-. Sing Sing. 
Stone & Davis ..............----.| Hardware, etc....... Glens Falls. 
Page, C . nanan --| Hardware, tin, etc..| Schenectady. 
Canfield Stove ‘Company. ------.| Tinware, ete ........| Rondout. 
WE OR vided nntittaceeiensea Hardware and tin- | Hammond. 
ware. 
Hungerford, J. M ............... Roofers and tinners.| Clayton. 
PR BED ce ncaceakneeerdnwen Stoves and tinware.| Carthage. 
Calverwell, W ............-------| Hardware and tin- ; Unionville. 
— 
ID, BBP nic ac ecnacenscacenswepamped .| Leeds. 
ae Manufacturing Com- Secang and tinware.| Corning. 
Blige se yore Wik cht, cl enugianici Hardware, etc....... | Fredonia. 
A ee er Tinware, stoves, etc.) Islip. 
Corwhh a IID 0.1 otek cescengecikkiledelibeedbsent Greenport. 
LR Blinc ces cee ES dndde theses Rochester. 
Smith & Oberst. Stoves,furnaces,etc. Do. 
ry re i Stoves and tinware. Do. 
ASIC we csntevsccouyeidden Tin rooting, Ses cine Do. 
8 aa Hardware, etc. ...... Do. 
I Oe Bin diccndiedcennedscocnsak EG DN oxen cone Do. 
Goggin & Knowles ............-. Sheet-metal work- Do. 
ers, etc. 
OR Sr avddveteccocnetassuues Tin and hardware .. Do. 
ee ee Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Critenell & Irwit.. ......<0s.-.. Tin-sheet workers, Do. 
} ete. 
EE Mabie 00ke ood ptscenesns } Tin roofing .......... Do. 
Richard Brown Manufacturing | Manufacturers tin- Do. 
Company. ware. 
Boscom & Morgan .............. Piumber and tin-| Do. 
smith. 
Brpod: GGG <6. cess ceccccsess Furnaces and tin Do. 
workers. 
ee ee ee Hardware and tin... Do. 
REN OF Sold Lang acnaness cuss , | ESS Do. 
SRE ME shiicdidbccia. sipccaeoc --| Tin and sheet-iron | Syracuse 
workers. 
Hessler, H. E Hardware.,etc ...... Do. 
Sarter, J. S ... a SE a 4 Do, 
en CN ining wee , Do. 
RIE dees tn snncevecessesén cies! “‘Tinsmith ............ Do. 
Friend, G.S ........-.- jenteandiie | Tin roofer ........... Do. 
EES ee a Tin worker.......... Do. 
OE Se TIMMINEER ......<--+.. Fulton. 
Goold & Cranston ........ wiinasal Hardware, tin, etc..| Stephentown. 
eee becou Sere ..| Greenlawn. 
ly Bs We sade S 6 cetanecicclnnnnos@ ---..--.| Stillwater. 
Burtis, A. L............. Ganmonitiiel Tin rooting and fur- Lockport. 
naces. 
Smith, J. W., & Son............. Hardware, etc....... Franklinville. 
Whiting: Fy Paste obecsh a oad hardware ..| Middleville. 
Schofi d, Fi Bisse doch ced ae. cocunce Newark. 
BU BG WY ini ots ccceucoecsdten | Tinsmith, EE caiinaiy Plessis. 

4 3 ee eae Se eee Te 
Buchanan, A. O..................| Hardware, etc.......| Sherburne. 
AES pists Ghes di neonewne --| Tin and hardware ..| Middlefield, 
Pierson, Stoves and tin _..... Kirkwood. 

bbe sheet worker ee 
Ribehtdeecbkd bh aepenidehigh anda wins bocce ca 
itinamlths Oneida. 
Hardware and /| Watertown. 
plumbing. 
ese. Stoves, tinware, etc.| Madalin. 
PN lnsbstkieetontcontadied Ma nneccess cones) LOC Henry. 
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NEW YORK—continued 


SI Gace andsesdceecaese Hardware, ete Smithboro 








SI TPB cccs sons dnaccnns do Weedsport 
NP Sedan whanau en Stoves, tin, et Kington 
Batchelor, J., & Sons...... Tin rooting and Utica 
piumbing 
CS Hardware, etc Pattersea 
aiid ninisitaienen @ennce Slate and tinroofer Poughkeepsie 
Ce I itech cata waitin ..-.| Hardware, etc....... Eas rora 
PE Ns cede tei ihind aavass osetia a a i ‘i M: arton 
Ne i a ate Tinsmith Hastin n the 
liudson 
po SE ee ee Hardware, etc Middlesburg 
ETL Clixtinnteneseesescunce Roofer, ete Catskill 
I Siti end chen caueds Tinware, etc Warsaw 


Chapman, E. E Hardware, etc Newark Valley. 





SU adel ek wa midasanens tegegein (EP 
nti teenie adunnnannsinmiia ae ‘Trumansburg 
Cs Dit Me cit kninnd wmmwanic ...| Tin roofer, ete... Lauringbureg 
Ferguson, G. A. & F ........... | Manufacturers tin- Port Covington 
ware 
Silliman, F. G ...... whe — Hardware, tinware, ; Hobart 
etc. 
S.J. & W.H. Seaman ............| Tin roofing, ete .....; Glen Cove 
I ES TE ecudvebsoseuseunddeuid | Tin-plate worker Jamestown 
I a i aa os Hardware, etc ..--| Campbell Hall 
,  * % see Hardware, tinware,) Katonah 
etc 
ES Bai danitewedensaaed ..do Harleyville 


Webb, G. N.......................| Tinware, plumbing,| Plattsburg 


etc. 
Strothman, H. W......... etal Tinsmith ...... ..-| Corona 
.) A> Se | ‘Tin and stoves -| North Lawren 
Anderson, J.S ....-ce-ece--.----.| Hardware and tin-| Narrowsbure 

smith 
iy, St ee | Hardware, etc Pitcher 
8 eS ——EEeEeeeeee eee Ce ae Rouses Point 
Wallet, Ged cececssee bieeadedenes See do Seneca Falls 
A Md cil denlcwhagdwiionain | Tinning, plumbing, Cohoes 

etc. 
Wait, D. A., & Co................| Hardware, etc Watertown 
RUIN Di eninsed dedetnnnsduus Leet do.........--....| Lockport. 
a | Tinware, etc ; Do 
ee Be viiicnndis sinenneentae Hardware, etc Do 
Geeta. BE. Ben cenvecwccacnes _...| Stoves and tinware.. Hudson. 
, ky SR ARS econ Hardware and tin. Chafee 

ware. 
Brower, B. C......... snclindtanaiccdanied GO ........-.-----| Churchville 
Grimes & Petton ..............-.- |. 5 OS. Ilion 
EE OE iiecccnupreehnancs ‘Tinware, roofing, | Farmer 
OE I ateidi ntededes donedevenn | ward ware, tinware, Do 

| etc. 


Stoves and tinware_| Otisville 
Gorham. 


I Miedchewnedecad cesnunee 
ens niindcnanahicnman 


















CE Bi, Mithidedenanadueses ieee a Sy do. an | Hamilton. 

cae enes -+| Tinware' etc... __- | Liberty 

#§ Rar ee Dp ilsiscimena | Newburg 

I se eiiatahi Reaawaaka ithibadbedes ccs Whitneys Point. 

Hardenbrook & Co lagoene Dl titbassdce Waterport 

NT hn hn wandensecselnceesa do ..---| Sing Sing 

Avery, O OT ei ode des, do. .....-.| Genoa 

IE tts 6c cneteas eatunnn at do. _-s----| Long Island City. 

Chapman, Plowman & McCarn. Hardware, etc | Elmira 

BIO lb OE ocinviey dateceudc< acagdhaeeiie do. | Waverly 

Stowell, R. A., & Co.............|......d0 i Oswego 

RS en as a .| Colton. 

BEET Galincleeanndukducastaaie | Plumber and tin- | Thomaston. 
smith. 

pS ee YO ee Walton. 

Cy Ee i OP Bs Benn cccansseouss Hardware, etc.. Whitesville. 

Eoker, GO; W ...-.-,- ba ...-| Tinware, etc Corning. 

Lewis, T. C ...-| Metal roofer Little Utica. 

Van Havenburg, D.............. Tinsmith ............| Oran. 

I WE nic cadecdccuascéene Hardware, tinware, | Mechanicsville 


etc. 
Callahan, J. F............-.......| Tinningand plumb- | Johnstown 
ing. 
Auryansen, C....................| Tin roofing, etc 


| een 


Piermont 
..| Ellenburg 





Ee otaicale Stoves, tinware, etc.! Hudson. 
Is Wie Bilvode secsed<cccceccus Hardware, etc.. | Dolgerville 
IS Mie Ei hina aseneesateneces Oe | Phoenicia 
Northrop, BH. O.........-<ccccncoe cee ESC SRE | Newburg. 
Haight, J. H., & Son ............ nae a ea Peekskill. 
Ns Fe Bit tei ietdedcatednaden lead od North Collins 
Johnson, C., & Bros ............- | Tinners ......-. Jamestown 
White & Matteson............... IN ocacce~ a0 | Marcellus 
Greenfield, D. L ............-. ....| Crockery and tin- | Rome. 
ware. | 
I Oc Biiwwectticcassceces Tinsmith ...... | Lansingburg 
Allen & Shepper Tinware, etc.. | Mechanicsville 
Sa TE TP ns seitespdcbaihinnln hah besidigcetieslnindinene ie nano | North Tonowanda. 
White, H.M....... Hardware and tin Sandusky. 
INE Lc enccecncccsctns sods Tin and sheet-iron | New Rochelle. 
workers. | 
EE WE En stican ctutdceecbes Tinware, etc........ | Northport. 
ES a | Highland 
Jesson Brothers ...............-- Hardware and tin- | Little Falls. 
ners. 
es Ok Tig A GO, cmidcnccacesscadtiapwos i sicéit sn .---| Hunter. 
BN ONRS, TEL. .ccnccwecncce ncoccsas Stoves, tins, etc... Napanoch. 
Clapp, B. A_.....---0c--------e---| Tim and sheet-iron North Tarrytown 
ware. | 
Ciaets & Mortoa... ................ Tinsmiths and | West New Brighton 
lumbers. | 
Quesitine, 7 i cnieaeuieh ch-dineeeamogl Tinware .............| Hicksville 
arris, Underwood & Doerning.! Hardware, etc......- Jamestown. 
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NEW YORK—continued. 


Hale, W. C., & Co. 
RR  teeeeeeat 
Snyder, J. J., & Son. 
Williams, A. EB ..... 
Rothwell, B. R.... 
Woods & Son ...... 
a, Parker & Co. 
UIs SE dened nceleitiotaamdbends .do 

a} 4 6 ee aaa “Plumber and tin- 


oer 































Frewsburg. 
Canandaigua, 
Flatbush. 
Newark. 
Hannibal. 
Macedon. 
Jamestown. 
Lancaster. 
Mount Vernon. 


smith. 
Palmer, G. E ... Tinware . as Elmira. 
Ourtia, i. .......c0c. "| Hardware and tin- | Springville. 
ware. 
Owen, A. H., & Son... .| Stoves and a. catch Munnsville. 
Tiftt, T. J., & Son... Oswego. 
Millspangh &Co... selnciccndeubsakiddcauats Oneida. 
Pettit Hardware Company ...../...-..d0............... Cuba. 
Snowbridge, B. A., & Son......- Pitta tinners, | Poughkeepsie, 
ete. 
Wiitinote, T. TB ...ccsecsdsccscsss Hardware, etc. ...... Addison. 
I FUE seicrtideixenieincumbibieniial Roofer, stoves, etc..} Beaver Dams. 
CO TT ee uaa aiid Tinsmith, etc ....... Carmel. 
EE Bs: Min dcenatwatadmedinimesie Ten WOGEE <ccccccccoe Ancram. 
OHIO. . 
Cah, BE BD. a ciasctavceesdtasen Slate and tinroofer.| Pickering. 
BOWES FBG... nccncccncnsocsen Tinners and hard- | Toledo. 
ware. 
i I a i a ie in nae, cdicia Youngstown. 
SP SRE Ee Stoves and tinware.| Osborn. 
I a Hardware and tin...| Middletown. 
Bryson, Bank & Co............--|..--.- Dahl se eat Glouster. 
SINE, | hon ceneatihisidnnmniiiiieell I 0 5. cine opitom Marysville. 
Da Dicuss edeseeutuen binis'anael Stovesand tin....... Logan. 
TELE, “Uti caepemudhendieenhaminaiakinna Sn 0 nina tanita New Comerstown 
oS REE EN ES, East Liberty. 
PE: I, Wwdundtiunseduanduad Tin roofer, tinware.| Frankfort. 
DE, Ole Miciipcietenmunedinnant Hardware, tin, etc ..| Medina. 
eS ae Tin POOF .........0- Plushing. 
OR A ed Tinware and stoves.| Felicity. 
COURTS: WN aduc wins soainenecetiiinsa: aameiniaiied Greenwich. 
SIRENS, TY on snconecenigaotsin ennai | RE RRSET ES Van Wert. 
Hodge & Williams .............- ers and roofers | Jefferson. 
PRI, Bock nadivenmeanctn Hardware, etc....... Toledo. 
Schmid, J. M., & Co............. NE en ncunecne St. Bernard. 
OU ie i a eee a eal Hardware, etc....... Point Rock. 
I aS ae SRNR: West Alexandria. 
RGN, I Tn ansgeinmacenpibninn Crockery, tin, ete ...| Lima. 
Is Ut oun ecsuhaaaebowin cnawisineal ‘Tinwaee lpnadhininietwaviabe Yale. 
Prather, Wy We ie Oo ne nccl, e Manchester. 
Campbell, Hamill & Co_.-2-272-- ereeinn cial Wilmington. 
NOR Tc I... cuter ucneneascia Stoves and tinware.| Winchester. 
BEE. ay 0) <schanannasamweaneinaibelnn tiie sbetionhl Williamsburg. 
OT ON BERR BEAR Ee Tinware, etc ........ Richmond. 
RN IF. UE acunanstmooninonnalecituall GRR North Creek. 
TO I Te il cea RRS: Freeport. 
SURE TE, SCS connie nauesnecesnith Ouial Tin roofer, ete. _..... Xenia. 
ELT EIS I Hardware, etc....... Kilgore. 
Se hindiionn Crockery and tin....; Springfield. 
IE nines eaennan eatin Tin andslateroofing| Harrison. 
Robinson en eonccerecescs Stoves and tinware.} Massillon. 
pe NS RSET RII Hardware, etc.......| Galion. 
Hannan & Obitts ................ Rasiwere and tin- | Elyria. 
GOUS, Th. Raceccckenscncessgseesane crockery, tinware, Do. 
ON TR, Do entunbomensact Tin ae slate roofer.| Glouster. 
Bricker, S. A., & C0...........s- Tin, hardware, ete.. Hegiey 
DORIS TERRI cccn yanssbcosanttienka RL SE East Liverpool. 
RINE Bi Ban caataaeinddconnedn Tin r PO icun East Pale: 
Morningstar, J. Bl. ......0.sccces Notions WP ccon Greenville. 
ROUEN, BE. Biv eehecausiaaall i al Haselton. 
SORES 0 BNE. cnccccctodatcanasded Hardware and tin- | Fremont. 
ware. 
DI Te Bilin os cnténntiseccspavee Hardware and stoves) Geneva. 
A ttt Roofing, and Cor- | Tinware, roofing, etc) Findlay. 
nice Com 
Held, P. B ..........-.--...---.--| Stoves and tinware.| Kenton. 
pS Pe a ee we ERS Seven Mile. 
Seright & Webster..........-.-- TINWETS ......c0.ccoce Zanesville. 
ROCIO, A. ccreentememasdetins bacabia Stoves and tinware_| Fort Recover. 
SORNREMR, Fs Lcceiesnéveutucndee eeswene, tinware, | Apple Creek. 
e 
Dondua & Branson.............. Tinners and roofers.| Barnesville. 
Hochstetter, J. M ............... Tin roofing, ete ..... Si Creek. 
Ketcham, | ESE RRP: 
Robins, C. M., & Son............{ Tin and stoves ......} Salina. 
te 2” OnReRES Few: geeiasalieion .-.-| Lebanon. 
Zehring, J. H..............----.-} Tinware, etc.........| Tarlton. 
— Sena rer etree Tin and stoves ......| Rawson. 
ock 0 eripiemaanies ontiiinne sieve crnel . 
Gest, R. L........-- aan n weno es awee Stoves .-.-..| New Richmond. 
Biddle, OC. C..... ao oconenees ose cece lean nininethenncits ton. 
Mitchell Bros......... penvetn ve oi and tin- | Cleveland. 
Stoliber “g Giapp Go mpany.... Haraware -| Doledo. ™ 
f re ap mpany.... gnienitersakaes 
NENG» ARIS AE: Tin and stoves ......| Berea. 
Gleason, Baxter & Eaton.......| Hardware, etc....... —— 
Dudley & Boone.............. sca BS cachcesnzsos tabula. 
Keanedy & Rockafeliow._...... Hardware and tin- | Willoughby 
ware, 

Poet nite skiowsa ne nde Tinner ...............| Cottomwood. 
Burk, V re W: Ri siitenah venioneniaciin ~|..u00-0G..20.-000------| Bloomdale. 
Sete Biuumettaien Seateneove eneees nes Gee acsa sca Perrysburg. 
RMINE, G. Ge cnccweccdsudnans< cqndline sabe cutemaiibine anes: ae 


Post-office address. 
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OHTO—continued. 
Drunkenbrod, F................. TORII 5 ccs conn in New Berlin. 
Herrick & Son. Crockery, tin, etc....| Akron. 
Guest, F.C..... Hardware and tin | Cleveland. 
roofing. 
Comstock, OW occ cescncc~ sone Hardware, etc ......| Do. 
G. H. Herringshaw Company, Tinware and tools -.| Do. 
Limited. 
EQUI As Os onne gut bnnccdessad > and galvanized Do. 
ron. 
SR DE el cunasameiiiestodien Hardware, etc.__.... Do. 
UO, caivn ssueon coemee Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Es WF Scdebecancnsenasdseuce Hardware and tin Do. 
roofing. 
Lewis Brothers...........-..-...- Hardware, etc....... Do. 
FS cnet ee ae Do. 
I ath eal ion emeumnbiiiiien lint naieritteieaiindl Do. 
George, C. cA. Sid pridlecmeats Tin roofing, ete...... Do. 
I Ie a. iweciminnmemand Hardware, tin, etc... Do, 
MabM OR: Mlc.........acc...c2cf.a 2c i Do. 
I tae caieeth in nad one on TR iain ceciewed Do. 
Cleveland Petrolatum | RIE RE Do. 
SEY EE a Ulla Aitinicin nehenieiwanticc cade ide dusipeniiuaind Do. 
Burrows- Bosworth Hardware |_..... SE Dlink cintinincnhanins Do. 
Company. 
Oy Dini aintn sasinsds ove sgatlies suit Tin plate and sheet Do. 
es 
SEIN Wail ished aka wapeenteqrenin Hardware, tin, ete-- Do. 
IED Di andinit ink cedtestameiniiatibsiesedl RRR Do. 
SY SPO bai cnistvneaideltesebbadiensl Pdi ihe ccethascestlchie Do. 
SN I a Ed hiktem sits Beoneis Do. 
OI 6 oo cctdhid hie Cailits idcceedinateiltniel ides SN in dnsirtenaip tie Do. 
NEY Eh DD cdhup wits wnditthien eave Hardware and tin | Cambridge. 
roofing. 
a Pinewtte ...........s Chillicothe. 
A ice ll Tin roofing, etc. _... Do. 
SS, Ores A i ceili meta Canton. 
The Yostand Fife Company....| Hardware and tin.. Do. 
I a ht Rs a aaa chaeiidiel Stoves and tinware.- Do. 
Holmes, Pt Sis Lucititecaceibens Roofing, etc......... Do. 
Stoayer & Shaffer............... Hardware and tin-_- Do. 
*, 9 Seeger . (RSET Do. 
I, ME hb vcn a cmumemoninicmund do .....-......-..| Bowling Green. 
weene; F, ©, OO <. cecccoccccceus Cornices, etc........ Cincinnati. 
I i aia sie cairns ciavtgiall Hardware, etc....... Do. 
I I al hla a inns see ald asia Do. 
H. Lotzes Sons & Co............ Tinware, etc......... Do. 
Kruckemeyer, L................. Sheet metal worker. Do. 
ER EP MN cn ccusineocinwmeusus Cornices and roofing Do. 
RR SE RE BES: PG dntnivccontilines Do. 
J. Rosenbaum’s Bs. ciuccdeas Stoves and tinware- Do. 
a = and slate roof- Do. 
g. 
Fellers & Werenker ............. Tin roofers .......... Do. 
iw tia ws Silk Stoves, tin, etc ...... Do. 
G. F. + eee OU Likes cata nwee Tinware, etc......... Do. 
CS Mach nl. cede h als atiltet line Tinware, stoves, etc. Do. 
|, Saas Tin roofer ........... Do. 
Mackelfresh, C. W............... Tin and sheet iron Do. 
worker. 
Gy FTES OS occ. ocsectinitial Tin and Japanware Do. 
manufacturer. 
Per OINOTD Slr TiC eo oss cece cnee — of tin Do. 
s. 
L. Schmidt Stove Company ..../ Stoves and tinware. Do. 
Lo 5 SRR ea ES I ie thn kes ecws Do. 
Western Tin and Japan Manu- | Tinware, etc........-. Do. 
facturing Company. 
a FS EE. ee initia ibicnianidnasl Do. 
Schatzmann, J.,& Son.......... Tin and stoves ...... Glendale. 
PIAS TN oe cctlinehaneoed Td a eae ahi tgd Brooklyn Village. 
Zeigler & Gucrusay ............ —, roofing, | Manchester. 
Ns Ue BE cick dcussnndnincqose Hardware, etc ...... a 
McLaughlin & Ashmead........ Notions and tin-| Be efontaine. 
ware. 
I WG 0S on nine acca Miek aia bie Stoves and tin ...... Caledonia. 
PRG Ds Ms cegigns ceisaicind Cael Tin and sheet metal bor. 
worker. 
SeRIOR DIMMS 5 wai onc ccews cad Hardware, etc... .. ..| Barberton. 
AL 8 eee ee i GT: Bloomville. 
Fis GaP — and roof- | Bacyrus. 
ROR TEE dk cce<ccnaedacsw sacs ing. 
Crist, W. B....... Mheiuaneoaties ...| Stoves and tinware.| Circleville. 
I Oi a aia Hardware, tin, etc...| Bowerston. 
TN ical General tin work....}| Bridgeport. 
More, F. Ries OP Ek dines dirimwericinntl Stoves, tinners, etc..| Bellefontaine. 
CLOREDER.. 2). Dithdntiecvdne sovescenooowue PGs snakbeemiensia Bristolville. 
Hillgrove Bros................... Tron and tin roofers.} Ironton. 
Nungoster, A. B .......<..<50cce0e Hardware and tin...)| Lima. 




































































| Business. Post-office acdress. 
onto—continued. | 
EES a Oe | ‘Tin roofer ......---.- Louisville. 
Johnson, W. H ....| Hardware, tin, etc..| Girard. 
CEL EE on ccdguwecacnscendes neces Crockery, tinware, | Mt. Vernon. 
ete. 
Blumt, Fo. 2-2. nn cove cosccesees sees Tinning and slating:| Youngtown. 
Forsythe, ih. Dh cnimataipeuttimmnnnti en ie csten Do, 
Baldwell, SPOEEED D evonnnnns iad canine beneeos De. 
RGN. WH, di <o~s -cansinawaonn Sicve 4 tinware, otc.| Saliueville. 
Wright, H. oO cn cocncnedshddiudunctnnsedl Se ees Gambier. 
Pohiman, C.......-..-..-------.-| Stoves and metal | Spencerville. 
roofer. 
(eee Beaewee and roof- | Roseville. 
ng. 
McCleery, S. R., & Bro.........- | Wantware, tin, etc _.| Pleasantville. 
Hartley & I deo ihisdedvesias _eawees and roof- Quaker City. 
ng. 
IE Oe Dian deewsc rus connenen I cs sieves ineieiatatiiapaio Warsaw. 
Roberts & Cross - wocaenencamenanat Hardware and tin- Racine. 
ware. 
Basen & Schad................. ee ee Martetta. 
Hartshorn, E. E.............-...| Stoves and tinware.| Newari. 
Marcellus, C. J., & Son.......... | | Tinware and roofers} Zanesville. 
Crofts, R_. ae ...-| Tinners..............| Milan. 
Thomas, J. S ....| Tinware and staves. Shringhboro 
p EE. Se ee Justus. 
Sleepee, J. lggranencavenneneannalin anata jianetitdeesteeaime a 
Waithiates, Cy C......cunnccannqeece .do. aianial .| Macksburg. 

* BRIE, Do TE, oncccasnnnanceves “Tin and hardware ..| Mincora. 
Garver ores. TD chimemsonpiapianen tines ae a es -| Strasburg. 
a oe do...............|' Somerset. 
Chamberlin, J. M., & Co..... a _....€0_...........---| MeCutchenville. 
Stricker & Cassell.............| Hardware and tin- | Laura. 

ners. 
Winchet. C., & Co................/ Cornice works....... | Dayton. 
.. Lf eee , ani gaat | Do. 
Bussdicker, F'.... ... Roofing, ete ......... } Do. 
SG. Gh ninnennntite minndionitinamat Cornice works. ...... Do. 
SI Uinixinstnegcunneieeebaimene ---| Steves, tinware, etc. Do. 
IN a ona vam dctemabiaaddieiniic nia do.. caetbal Do. 
pS eee Seay ees inte ai siete Do. 
Beale, A. W.........-...---<-----| Furnaces and gen- |; Dayton. 
eral tinwork. 
ee Plumbers, stoves, | Do. 
etc. 
Carroll, BD. & BOG... <escnccaaa sees Galvanized iron and Do. 
tinware. 
Wee B, © nec cctiastemncnnnel WiMeee . ........-<0s } Canton. 
CET Bla. stictiesniteomecsatanarvie iantaal (er --=-----| Cottonwood. 
TE BE oe thrtncndans enneen Tin roofer .......---.| Coshocton. 
ee slate roofer -! , Columbus. 
Burgess, J. & Sons ......-..-.- | Stoves and tin.__.... Do. 
is ie OE Rk. cee cnenecencuce | Crockery, tin, ete ..--| Do. 
Janeway, W. FP. aris detailer heniints Tin plate and metals| Do. 
MeCracken, J.C. & Son Pin-rooter ........... Urbana. 
ee a oftin | Cuyahoga Falls. 
goods. 
ited acensnennses dine Hardware, etc. .....- Clyde. 
Maranville, F .. ---) Timmiag,; ete........-. Clinton 
RR atiircnmmndpoccevséons Hardware and tin ..| Crestline. 
Prather, W. W. & Co...........- Tinware, etc ........ Manchester. 
OR cen ccosecncnwemest i cninacccocs ....| Gratis. 
Cochran Bros .........-.----.---- Hardware... .......| Marysville. 
eee Stoves and tin _.._.. Manchester. 
Shriver, J. J. & Son ............- Hardware, tin, etc..| Jackson Center. 
JohnsonBros. FurnaceCompany| Furnaces, etc _____.- | Toledo 
Reichstadst, A ........-.0cs..2-06: Tinner, ete... ..._. | Greentcre. 
pe a eee Roofer, amd manu- | Ravenna. 
facturer, tinware. | 
Grosjean & Pape: EE cocang, es | Shreve, 
Rapes Ty OS ova Soc sctnccen case Stoves and tinware | Zanesville. 
FT El teriddenndancse coos Tin and stoves ...... Somerset. 
Moore, P.M. & Bro Tinand slate roofing | Lee. 
CUMEs Os WE. wanccccancccccces Tinner .............../ Zanesville. 
J. Fa eG Bh keen cnncnexascce Tin and stoves ......| Steubenville. 
Munson, A. &Son........ ey Hardware, tinware, | Medina. 
etc. 
STE Bits ot0nnton encc csnn case Tinsmith ._..........| Hudson. 
Smalley & Collins ipeaiiens acaba a and tin- | Lodi. 
smith. 
Brown & Lepage ............---- Hardware, tinware, | Senecaville. 
ete. 
FE PO hen teive cecescedsccuse | Stoves, tin, ete...... Portsmouth. 
Ce ere ONIN os trsitinscsnsies mca Gallipolis. 
The Neill Stove Manufactur- | Stoves, tin, etc.._... Portsmouth. 
ing Comper: 
Stephenson, FE. W ..............- Tinware, ete ........ Tiffin. 
Scott, C.G., ce cia ae ado............---| Gambier. 
Laughlin & Brown...... aeee--e-| Hardware, etc. ......| MeComb. 
Campbell, J. #.............-....-| Tin and slate roofer.| Basil. 
GER atts citiensccentsewcata Hardware, stoves, | Bucyrus. 
etc 
TGR, We Oe baits tedaneiiesnncakn tel aie, union ance Ashtabula. 
RCC, Ths Bios ce tg nnbcst sccttenntc Tinner ...............| Burbank. 
Keepers, G. A., & Co............ Hardware and tin...) Bealls 
Ps I, Diinnntonnciimninl ---..-| Hardware ........... Ashtab 
Feasel, W.....- -nacamanee acannisinn Stoves and tinware.| Dalton, 
PI, GA. BE ncenas anniv .-| Tixware and roofing} Delaware. 
Shummway, ©. D., & Som ..-.... Tin, iron, and slate | Berea. 
roofers. 
OREGON. 
PE hs dn cakdcecacnnc coda Hardware, ete... _..- Salem. 
I WNL hihi acai 
Hexter, anes Tin ctasmnsistnent ....} Stoves, metals, etc _.| Portland. 
Cohen, Davis & Co............... Hardware, tin, etc .. Do. 
Kingsiey, J. S ...... ER ,..| Tin-roofing and fur- Do. 
* Races. 


Beslei, uw ReGsQdeacii. 3.35°F_,3?, 
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Hunt Hardware Company -..... Hardware, tinware, | Portland. 
etic 
pS SS iia siitiacadd Do, 
Wright & Davies Bros een nnn fen SPs > 
Proebstel, G. W.......... al .do ee W tor 
nda nawndnatiew andes ects -| UNG. nncecccae Junction City 
Griffin Hardware C oer y ....| Hardware, ete.......; Eugene 
Basche & Ce .......... sdcitinavalalaniiipa tienen Baker City. 
Matthews & Washburn .....__.. Stoves and tinware.} Albany 
NEVADA. 
Gavia & Cromer...............- Manufacturers, tin- | Eureka. 
ware. 
WYOMING. 
ee ee ...---..-| Hardware and tin- | Sundance. 
| smith. | 
Brooks & Dufenderfer .......... Hardware, etc.......; Sheridan. 
| RITE SE IS nian GO. .....22--.-2-.) LEGER. 


Mr. ALDRICH. In confirmation of the petition [ will detain 
the Senate for a few moments by reading some characteristic 
letters from leading consumers of tin plate: 


GILMAN, IowA, Janvwary 22, 1894, 

DEAR SIR: You are aware that the packers of the United States are the leads 
ing comsumers of tinned plates, and as president of the Nat ional 'p ackers’ 
Canned Goods Association of the United States, it became my duty in behalf 
of said association to enter protest before the Committee of Ways and Means 
previous to the passage of the McKinley bill against the proposed additional 
duty to be placed wpon tinned plates. 

Permit me to say that in the light of subsequent events I but speak the 
opeinions of nine-tenths of the members of our association in saying that 
our deductions were wrong at that time, and that we are most heartily in 
favor of the present duty, opposed to its reduction, and would now rather 
advocate an increase than otherwise. 

We are converted. 

Yours, with respect, 
L. G. SEAGERS 
President Packers’ Canned Geods Association. 
JOHN JARRETT, Secretary, 
Pitisburg, Pa. 


Here is another letter: 

DAVENPORT, IowA, May 14, 1894 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your favor of May 12. in which we take a very 
deep and we trust very patriotic interest, the writer has just written our 
United States Senator, Hon. W. B. ALLISON, as follows: 

“In my hand is a letter from Merchant & Co., a well-known tin-pla 
house, with offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and I believe San 
Prancisco, in which they state in their argument that we should place our 
orders for tin plate now, as follows: 

“Third. Because experience shows that as soon as it has been definitely 
known that a change to lower duty will take place, there has been on al! 
occasions in the past a rise in the price in Wales.”’ 

I consider this one of the strongest arguments in favor of proteotion to 
this infant American industry that has developed so rapidly under « system 
of protection. # 

gging your pardon forso frequent intrusions, I am, yours,res ectfu 
J. RK NUTTING 
Sickles, Preston and Nutting ¢ 
UNITED STATES IRON AND TIN-PLATE COMPANY, 
Demmiler, Pa. 


Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shall be glad to have the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield at this point u inless he hi uppens 
to have a letter from Mr. Nutting. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; [have not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ireceived a personal letter from Mr. Nut- 
ting, whom I know very well. His firm are was large dea ae rs 
in hardware. He also inclosed another letter. I should be gl: ud 
to have the Senator read the letters. They relate to this point 
precisely, and I think would be very ins tructive to the Se dw e. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will read the letters. They are as fol- 
lows: 

SICKELS, PRESTON AND NUTTING COMPANY, 
Davenport, lowa, March 29, 1894. 

DBAR SIR: Pups te the Wilson bill, which you will remember the 
Irishman said “he wished they would pay soon, so hecould go to work,” I 
send you a letter herewith that I think possesses a strong argument in fav 
of allowing the duties on tin and terne plates to remainas they are, 

We have not been able to import tin or terne plates for many monihs, and 
the prices of American brands are declining rapidly and about in the same 

ion that wire nails did when they first began to manufacture them 
on t side of the ocean. 

es advise us to buy before the change is made inthe tariff, as 
“—s the prices will rapidly advance after the duty is taken off. 

ing to thank you forthe courtesy extended to Mrs. Nutting and my- 
self while in Washington, and with very best regards, lam, 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. R. NUTTING. 


Hon. W.B. Annison, Washington. D. C. 
CHICAGO, March 28, 1894. 


a We wish to remind you of the very low quotations we can 
you on all grades, brands, sizes, and weights of tin and terne 
plate for 2 for ee ines durin = summer months, and owing to the extremely 
prices now prevailing wo think the matter is worth your consideration. 
There is. no atever but that as soon as present tariff legisla- 
tion is settled there will be a considerable advance on ail quotations, which 
are now below actual cost. 
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Should you consider this matter worth your attention we will be glad to 
have your specification for any plates you may — for shipment prior 
to the end of August and are persuaded that the figures we will name are 
such e should aaa a share of your trade. 

‘ours, truly, 





LOUGH & SPENCER. 

SICKLES, PrREeTON & NUTTING, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

These gentlemen are evidently importers of Welsh plate. I 
have, however, statements here made by Welsh establishments 
stating that the price will undoubtedly be advanced as soon as 
the new rate is established. 

The next letter I will read is from the Dangler Stove and 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. They say: 

CLEVELAND, OBIO, May 16, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your inquiry as to our experience in working the 
foreign and domestic tin plate, we will say that after nearly three years’ expe- 
rience with American tin plate, we do not hesitate to say that at the same 
price we should always give the ference to the American tin, for the 
reason that it is more uniform, and can be used for every purpose (and this 
is especially true for stamping). Our foreman, however, attributes this to 
the superiority of the taggers or black plate. 

For the last year we have used only American tin, and shall continue to do 
so as long as we can buy it at about the same price as the imported, and sin- 
cerely hope that the tariff bill now —— will give sufficient encourage- 
ment to justify the continuance of this industry in this country, 

Respectfully, 
THE DARGLER STOVE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
D. A. DANGLER, President. 
The UNITED STATES IRON AND TIN PLATE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Demler. 

I will next read a copy of a letter to the honorable Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] from the A. Booth Packing Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, dated May 7, 1874. It is as follows: 

BALTIMORE, May 7, 1894. 

DEAR Sir; We handle large quantities of tin plate for the manufacture of 
the tin cans we,use in our business. We prefer the American tin plate on ac- 
count of itssuperior quality. Can we ask you to use your influence during 
the revision of the tariff which is now going on to so place a duty upon im- 
ported plates which will pa manufacturers in the United States to con- 
tinue the manufacture! of tin plate. We might remark that we purchase 
American plate wherever we can. We have been large purchasers of Amer- 
ican tin plate of Baltimore manufacture and also of Pittsburg manufacture. 


Very truly, yours, 
A. BOOTH PACKING COMPANY. 
Hon. A. P. GORMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

{ hope that the Senator from Maryland will see to it thata 
rate is fixed upon tin plate which is equal at least to the rate 
fixed upon the material from which itis made. If, as I under- 
stand that Senator, he is in favor of a revenue duty with inei- 
dental eran he certainly can not be in favor of any kind 
of a tariff that fixesa higher rate upon the materials from which 
articles are made than upon the finished product. I hope that 
this industry is of sufficient size in his own State and in the sur- 
rounding States that the people engaged in it may be able to 
secure his ot influence in procuring a proper rate in the 
bill which bears his name. 

The next letter is directed to the Senator from Ohio |Mr. 
BRICE], the coadjutor of the honorable Senator from Maryland, 
and who is now present in the Chamber. It is dated Cincin- 
nati, May 15, 1894, and is as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 15, 1894. 

DEAR SiR: We beg leave to enter our protests against the reduction of 
7 on tin plate. : 

First. The manufacture of tin plate is anew industry in this country, and 
gives employment to thousands of people, who, if this industry is destroyed, 
a to seek employment in other industries, all of which are over- 


Second. Welike the American tin plate better than the imported, both in 
quality and condition. It comes to us in good shape, while the imported 


’ reaches us, to a greater or less extent, in a damaged condition, the boxes 


being destroyed, or tly so, and the te is turned up at the corners or 
— vequiriag time 7. straighten minoun and also e and expense to 
rebox same, 

Third. It saves millions of dollars from going out of the country, which 
is a yo as spent at home among our own merchants and artisans, in- 
8 of tore 

Fourth. There has been too much money invested in the tin-plate business 
sheough good faith in the McKinley act, which made an agreement with the 
— aeearere that the duty on tin plate should not be disturbed until Oc- 

Fifth. The present price of tin plate is below the price ruling before the 
McKinley act went into effect. - pe 

Sixth. When the first duty of 1 cent per pound went into effect, tin plate 
dropped from & to $4 box, and if the duty is reduced so as to destroy this 
industry, We will be at the mercy of the f manufacturers, who would 
only be too anxious to raise the price above the present price. Before the 


t was this duty that enabled us to manufacture vanized iron in this 

aniey, thereby giving employment to thousands of people and miilions of 

venth. We think you can not name many articles but what are cheaper 

since the duty was put upon them (that are manufactured in this country) 

Se eae te caters tes Galy Sus pus on. Gaey we silks, ribbons, Brussels 
rails, galvanized 


etc., in that line; and black iron, tin plates, 
other goods, all of which are about 50 per cent lower than they were be- 
fore the duty was put on. 


th. By lowering the duty on such goods as are manufactured in this 
oumley must i reduce the wages, which would be the first 
thing be affected. 


to 
th. The Wilson bill makes the duty on crude forms of material that 
enter into the manufacture of tin plate. and the manufactured tin plate 
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1,20, making the duty on raw material higher than the manufactured article. 
Is this consistent? 

Tenth. Weare not manufacturers of tin plate, but are consumers and are 
with the great majority of the people of the Northern or manufacturing 
States to enter our protests against any change of duty, especially on this 
material. 

Respectfully, yours, 
H. B. WELLS, 
President the Cincinnati Tin and Japan Company. 
Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE, 
United States Senator. 

I take the liberty of reading another letter which was sent to 
the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICE], a copy of which 
has been furnished to me. It is as follows: 

‘“RECORD BRANDS” AMERICAN BRIGHT TIN PLATES, 
Conneaut, Ashtabula County, Ohio, May 14, 1894. 

DEAR Sir: We take the liberty to address you inregard to the discrimina- 
tion of the tin-plate industry, as we understand the matter is now before 
the Senate, the tariff to be on black plate $1.22} per 100 pounds and on fin- 
ished tin plate 81.20 per 100. 

This is not in proportion as it has been heretofore nor is‘it in proportion 
with coarser materials of the same class of goods. 

We think we have demonstrated to the country at large that the tin plate 
produced in this country is fully equal to that of foreign plates as regards 
quality, if not superior; but it is the question of labor entirely that makes 
it apparent we are unable to compete with foreign manufacturers. 

uch has been said about raw material, etc., but we have never seen it 
expressed freely according to our personal ideas, as there is in our opinion 
but one raw material in all the industries, and that is labor. The ores in 
God's earth cost nothing in Great Britain, neither do theyin America; their 
valuation is wera in ea to the cost of the labor in mining and 
working them to the uses for which they are afterwards applied, and the 
only th in raw material that gives it value is the value of the labor that 
is employed in utilizing it; therefore, as far as you desire to see American 
labor remunerated above that of our foreign labor, the tariff should bein 
that much proportion higher. 

The way labor now stands it has been largely reduced to what it was 
formerly. Wecan see no way the tin plate can be Feces at the present 
time for less than 1,4 cents per pound; this would be in a ratio fixed on 
cruder materials. 

We have admired the course you pursued in regard tothis tariff question, 
and we trust we have not done anything amiss by intruding ourselves upon 

ouin this matter. The black plate should be less than the finished plate, 

tead of more. 

You will undoubtedly remember the writer in endeavoring to interest you 
in regard to locating the Nickel Plate shops in our town. 


Yours, truly, 
GEO. J. RECORD. 
Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould like to have the Senator state, outside of 
extracts from letters, whether he says now in the Senate that 
the price of tin plate is more than it was when the McKinley 
act was d. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have put in the REcoRD a table giving 
the prices from time to time, and showing that the present prices 
are substantially the same that they were in 1890. 

Mr. VEST. Very few persons are going to read that table. 
We can come to the salient — in the discussion. What does 
the Senator say the priceof tin plate is now, by the box or pound? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The price in the United States? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; here in this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from lowa has furnished mea 
copy of some invoices. The present pricc is $5.30 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. I have a large number of invoices here. 

Mr. VEST. What was the price when the McKinley act was 
passed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About the same as the present price, as I 
recollect. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is it the price in Cleveland, Ohio, or in New 
York? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the price in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. DOLPH. I refer to the price when the McKinley act was 


passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have here the wholesale price for [Ceoke 
Bessemer tin plates in the New York market for each month 
from 1890 to June, 1893, which I have already inserted in the 
REcorRD. It shows that the price in October, 1890, at the time 
of the of the act, was $5.50 a box, and the price in June, 
1893, $5.45, chowine that there had been no increase in price re- 
sulting from the increase of duty. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that the duty which 
was imposed by the McKinley act did not put up the price in 
this country? he mean to say now to.the Senate that thera 
was no increase in the price of tin plate after the passage of the 
McKinley act? : 

Mr. DRICH. An increase See took place prior to 
the time of the of the act, but what I mean to say is that 
the price now is substantially what it was when the act was 


Mr. VEST. Let us understand each other. Does the Sena- 
tor mean to that there has been a decrease of 1 centa pound 
since the of the McKinley act? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not mean to be understood as saying 


that. 
Mr. VEST. 1 understood the Senator to say that there was 
an increase of price by reason of the imposition of the additional 


: 
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duty in the McKinley act, but that has been made up since by a 
fall in the price; that it had been wiped out, was the phrase he 


used. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Coincident with the increase of duty in the 
United States, as I showed two years ago in a speech which I 
made in the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator mean to say that it has been 
wiped out since? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me, I will answer 
that question. Iam i coming to it. Coincident with the in- 
crease of duty in the United States there wasa decline in Wales 
which amounted to about the same as the increase in the Amer- 
ican tariff. So it left the American price of tin plate about 
where it was before the act was passed, and it remains to-day 
substantially the same as to price that it was in 1891. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ifthe Senator from Rhode Island will allow 
me, [ inserted in the RECORD yesterday (to be found in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], on page 
5059) a statement from a consumer of tin plate to the amount of 
over sixty or eighty thousand boxes a year, and in which he 
states that— 


Our last purchase made in Liverpool of 20,000 boxes tii: to be shipped from 
there in October and November next was the very lowest we ever made. 


Mr. VEST. That is not the question. 
the price in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the price in this country. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I[ havea copy of Bulletin No. 10, 
with the response to the inquiries sent out by the committee on 
this question by a man named H. F. Hoyle, of Kansas, who states 
that he is a tinner and has been engaged in the business for 
thirty years. He says: 

The following is what I have paid in Chicago for good, bright tin plate 
and roofing or terne plate. 

He then gives the price paid for anumber of years. He gives 
1887, 1888, and 1889 at $9.75 a box that he has paid for what he 
has had to consume. Then he gives 1891, 1892, and 1893; 1881 at 
$12.75; 1892 at $12.50, and 1893 at $12.25a box. So it seems the 
consumers have had to pay more whether the wholesale dealers 
have been making out invoices that indicate lower prices or 
not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Noone, I think,in Kansas would have to 
pay $12 for what sells in New York for $5.45. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This is roofing tin 

Mr. ALDRICH. There may be a high price on some grades, 
of course. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will allow me, the writer of the 
letter to which I referred says he has been engaged for twenty 
years inthis business, He says: 


I wish to state we have never in the course of the past twenty years pur- 
chased tin so low as since the passage of the McKinley bill. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I have already obtained permission to put 
into the RECORD a statement showing the prices of the various 
grades of tin in store in Philadelphiaand New York for aseries 
of years. Of course, as the Senator from Arkansas understands, 
the — of I. C. coke which I have quoted is always lower than 
the heavier grade of roofing tin, to which I suppose this gentle- 
man in Kansas alludes. But even on those grades there has 
been no increase in price since 1891. The prices have remained 
substantially the same as they were at that time. In fact there 
has been aslight decrease on almost all the grades. 

I have another letter, dated Chicago, Ill., May 16, 1894, which 


I shall read: 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 16, 1894. 


DEAR Sim: We quite agree with you that if any industry needs protection, 
ours does. We failto see why we can not have the increased cost of labor 
(150 to 200 per cent) made right to us. 

Every penny has been spent by us on the faith of the McKinley bill. We 
came here from Wales (and are now citizens) to build up a tin plate busi- 
a are satisfied this country will ultimately make all they need, pro- 
vided the Government keep faith and stand by the trade. In our opinion, it 
ig suicidal to alter the protection granted to the industry. 

We are prepared to join in a deputation to wait upon Senators if a time 
and place where to meet is state 

It seems to us, speaking generally, we are by far too lethargic in seeking 
for justice, and we pray that through you, once again, strong and immediate 
action will be taken. 

We thank you for the trouble you have and 
portant matter, and are, 

Very truly, yours, 
CHICAGO TIN PLATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Per JOHN D. LEWIS, Treasurer. 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Esq.. 
President United States lron and Tin Plate Compuny, Demmler, Pa. 


I have a letter written by W. S. Phelps & Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, to the senior Senator from that State [Mr. SHERMAN], 
which is as follows: 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, !ashington, D. C.: 


We notice with great alarm from day to day the efforts which are being 
hurried to destroy if sible the great keystone of the McKinley 
bill, the tin-plate industry. ing in the tin-plate business, that is buying 
and selling, we have a peculiar interest in it. 


The question is as to 


are taking in this very im- 


DAYTON, OnI0, May 14, 1894. 
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We look upon this industry as the most promising work of the future in 
our land. 

The wonderful growth of this industry is amazing, and if only allowed to, 
it will soon outgrow allthe manufacturing lines in the State. 

We buy mostall our plates here, within one or two hundred miles of our 
homes, and say without hesitation we get better plates than ever were fur- 
nished from England 

We urge you to use every possible fairmeans to save our laborers and our 
country this magnificent work. 

We no not question your interest or knowledge of th 





‘question, but wish 


to add our voice to defend the protection prin iple Which we so ‘ 
W.S. PHELPS & CO., 
Dayton, Ohio 
I have another letter sent to the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN], which I shall read. It is as follows 
BALTIMORE, May 14, 1994 
DEAR Sim: The proposed new tariff bill, if passed in its present shape, will 
‘again discriminate against the tin-plate industry in this country, in thatit 
fixes the duty on the cruder forms of material entering into the proluction 


of tin plate ata higher rate of duty than that fixed on the finished product 

The proposed rate of duty on black plates being $1.2°) per 100 pounds and 
on finished tin plates $1.20 per 100 pounds. 

If this part of the tariff billshould become a law the new industry will 
come crippled and perhaps permanently injured 

The rate of duty on tin plate should be at least equal to that on the cruder 
forms of material entering into its production. 

The minimum rate that should be fixed inorder to make it equal would be 
1.6 cents per pound. 

We think better still,in order to provide against any inequalities that 
might arise, that it should be 1.7 cents a pound. 

I trust you will give this matter your thoughtful consideration 

Allow me to tender my sincera thanks for the patriotic services you have 
already rendered to your constituents in the position you have assumed be 
fore your honorable body. 

Our present conviction is that your recent course in the United States 
Senate has entailed your hold on the popular heart of our own State greater 
than ever before. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


be- 


WM. I. H. GLUCK, 


Hon. A. P. GORMAN. 


I have a large number of other letters here of a similar na- 
ture, but I shall not take up the time of the Senate to read them, 
a few of which I will print with my remarks: 

MILWAUKEE, May 14, 1894. 

HONORABLE Sir: Referring to the proposed new tariff bill, if passed In its 
present shape, will discriminate greatly against the tin-plate industry in 
this country. As I understand it, it fixes the duty on the cruder forms of 
material which enter into the production of tin plate at a still higher rate 
of duty than that fixed on the produce that is finished. Surely, we do not 
wish to cripple our tin-plate industry which is now arriving at manhood; 
and we have used the American tin plates and prefer themto the European, 
and think this industry is feasible; and we must not do aught to injure it. 

I personally hate to see the tariff modified in the least. The difference on 
all articles on which we pay duty is only the difference between American 
labor and European labor, as it now stands, and our deman‘ is such on all 
articles that come in under duty that we use 95 per cent of our own supply, 
and we need not look for outside markets. Protect us. 

We hops our Senate will be very wise and not allow any political influ- 
ence, etc., to make them vote otherwise than right, and I[ feel, having known 
you fora great number of years, that you will do just what Is right. 

Hoping again, and feeling that you will protect our metal industries, I 


Yours, truly, 
Cc. A. SERCOMB, 
Of SCHWAB & SERCOMB. 
Senator J. L. MIrCHELL, 
Washington, D. C. 


MANSFIELD, O10, May 14, 1894 

DEAR Sir: In view of the fact that the proposed new tariff bill, if passed 
in its present shape, will again discriminate against the tin-plate industry 
in this country, in that it fixes the duty on the cruder forms of material en- 
tering into the production of tin plate at a higher rate of duty than that 
fixed on the finished product, the proposed rate on black plates being now 
#1.22) per hundred pounds, and on the finished tin plate is $1.20 per hundred 

unds, and in view of the fact thatif this should become a law the new 
pause would again be handicapped and crippled, we request that you lend 
your influence against a reduction of the present duty on tin plates 

The United States Government through the McKinley act has madean 
agreement with the American manufacturers that the duty on tin plate shall 
not pe disturbed until October, 1897. Buteven leaving this contract out of 
consideration, there is no other industry that is entitled to or needs protec 
tion more than this young infant. 

We have used the American tin plates and believe that the industry ts 
feasible, and that if not discriminated against will be very successfully de- 
veloped. 

Yours, respectfully, 
THE BLYMYER BROTHERS COMPANY 


SALEM, OHIO, January 29, 1594. 


GENTLEMEN: I inclose you a copy of a letter I sent to Dr. Ik1nr, the Kep- 
resentative fromthis district, and which, I suppose, he threw into the waste 
basket. 

Lam, very truly 
J. B. MCNABB. 
THE TINNED PLATE MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION 
Piltsburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1, 1893. 


DEAR Sire: As you are our Representative from this district, I thought it 
only proper that I should lay the case before you. [I am a manufacturer of 
canned goods and pressed work on some small lines and I have been using 
$15,000 worth of tin plate per year. Now, the facts are these: If the duty is 
taken off of tin plate as you people propose to do, and the American manu 
facturers are crowded out, it is only a question of time how soon the foreign 
trade will take advantage of the situation and put the price back to where 
it now is, as this has been their record. . 

The basis on canners’ tin plate is 95 pounds tothe box. We get 3602-pouml 
cans out of a box, and this would make a difference on the cost of 2pound 
cans, if the duty is taken off, of one-third cent percan. We get 2003-pound 
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cans out of a box of tin, and with the duty off will make a difference on cost 
of 3-pound cans of five-thirteenths of acenteach. Now, I can see no reason 
why all Americans should not want the tariff on tin plate left just where it 
is to-day, but if it has to come off, give usa year and a half = ready. 
The less cost of the tin te would not necessarily lower the price to the 
consumer, a8 it is so slight that it would be consumed by the jobber, the 
manufacturer, or theretailer, and the consumer would notreceive. any benefit 


from the reduction. 

As the tin-plate industry is now in such a thriving condition and getting 
such a good start in this country,and is making a better grade of plate 
than that made in the foreign countries, 1 feel that it wo behoove you to 
look out for America. Ina few years the competition and improved ma- 
chinery of the American manufacturer of tin plate will bring the price of 
tin plate just the same as it has on steel rails and wire naiis, as this is pre- 
dicted by the manufacturers and workmen of the American mills. 

The people of the United States are consuming $120,000,000 worth of tin 

late each year. Now, if this industry were in line from New York to Cal- 

‘ornia, it would support a town the size of Salem, Ohio, every 25 miles all 
ans ~ _ each, doing a business of $1,000,000 per year and all manufac- _ 

urine tin plate. 

Now, as ; representative of Columbiana County, I hope that = will bea 
man among men, and [ will watch and wait foryour can ideas and see 
what kind of a reputation you will make for yourself. I donot believe that 
Tam showing a selfish disposition in this matter. If I were { would want the 
duty ali taken off, so that [ could buy tin plate much cheaper; but the more 
manufacturers there are in this country the betterit will be for thecountry 
and it is the manufacturing industries that make this country. 

Iam at your service to answer any questions in reference'to tin plate. I 
inclose you a clipping from a New York circular this morning, sta 
they expect an active and excited market both here and in Eng 
passage of this new Demotratic tariff reform bill. If this bill is passed, it 
will be doughnuts for England and for 

You have my best wishes that you may be one of the bright and shining 
lights, and that as a Representative from this district you may do some- 
thing that the poor will get down on their knees and pray for you and bless 
you, as When it comes to times like the present it is getting pretty nearly 

ime for the people to call a halt. 
Iam, most sincerely, an American for America, 





J. B. MCNABB. 

Dr. G. P. Ikerr, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I think I have at established the fact that 
the consumers of tin plate in the United States prefer Ameri- 
can to foreign plate; and that they are desirous the existing 
duties shall be maintained, or at least that a protective rate 
shall be given this important manufacture. I hope that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will consent to an increase of the rate pro- 
posed by the pendingamendment. Certainly neither he nor any 
other Senator can defend fixing a lower rate upon finished plate 
than upon the sheet from which it was made. I move to strike 
out ‘one and one-fifth” where it occurs in the paragraph and 
insert ‘‘ one and five-tenths.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 121, 25, line 2, after the 
words ‘‘ oneand,” strike out ‘‘ one-fifth” and insert ‘‘five-tenths;’ 
80 as to read: 

121, Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is 
a component part, by the dipping or any other process, and commercially 
known as tin plates, © plates, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, at the fisk of stirring up the 
righteous indignation of the Senator from Arkansas and the 
Senator from Tennessee, I shall occupy the time of the Senate a 
very few moments on this amendment. Yesterday we had the 
spectacle presented of motions made Ss manager of the bill 
to strike out whole phs and substitute long and compli- 
cated raphs difficult to be understood, which Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber at least were ex to accept 
at once after obtaining such information as they could from 
having the substitutes read at the desk. Only a day or twoago 
an amendment of several pages was submitted here covering 
“ Yossttenall ae ame i only the 7th of the 

s n stated t was y present 
month when over 400 amendments were offered, when 
rinted a document nearly as voluminous as the bill. 
till, while the Senator Arkansas, who has c of the 
bill, with great gee nature ae with its consideration, 
some of his associates are continually snarling and ing at 
the heels of Senators on this side who desire that the bill shall 
be discussed and wish to know what these paragraphs mean. 

This provision in re to tin plate is a very peculiar pro- 
vision. As I und the bill, the sheets of iron from which 
the tin plates are made are subjected to the duties which I shall 


state. In raph 118 it is provided that sheets thinner 
than No. 25 wire shall pay a rate of 1.1 cents per pound; 
corrugated or crimped, 1.1 cents per pound. In paragraph 120 


it is provided “ that plate or sheet or 


gers iron or wr. 
whatever name designated, other than 


e polished, planish 
1 pe 


or glanced herein provided for, which has pickled or 
cleaned b a Oe ee Se ae oe ee ee 
iscold ,8moothed only,not polished, one-eighth 
of 1 cent per more duty than the corresponding gouges of 
common or sheet or iron or stéel.” 
So those sheets are made dutiable at the rate of 1.1 cents per 
, and then there is an additional of th of 1 
cent per pound. But when we come to 121, 
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which provides for aduty on tin plate, we find that it is proposed 
that it shall be subjected only to a duty of 1} cents, or, in other 
words, tin plates are to be subject to a less duty than the sheets 
of iron out of which they are made. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
cult and costly process by which the iron sheets are converted 
into tin —— a preference is given to the raw material over 
the finished product. 

I hold in my hand a statement clipped from the testimony of 
Mr. W. C. Cronemeyer, of Pittsburg, Pa., concerning the in- 
dustry of tin plate. I did not listen attentively enough to my 
friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to know whether he 
inserted in his remarks a statement of the number of establish- 
ments in the United States and the capital invested. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did. 

Mr. DOLPH. That being the case, I shall not ask to have this 
statement insertedin my remarks. But I find here a statement 
to the effect that at the time this testimony was given before 
the Committee on Ways and Means in the other House there 
were forty-one tin-plate establishments in the United States. Mr. 
Cronemeyer stated that he was not able to ascertain the invest- 
ments of ten of the firms, but the investments of those he could 
give, thirty-one, amounted to $3,496,379.50. Those manufacturing 
establishments, as [am told and asI gather from official state- 
ments, manufacture to-day one-fifth of all the tin plate used in 
the United States. Is that correct? . 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to in- 
terrupt him right here? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr.PLATT. The latest report of Ira Ayer, special agent of 
the Treasury Department, bringing down the statistics of the 
production of tin and terne plate in the United States to the 

uarter ended December 31, 1893, gives, in the ‘‘ revised list of 

rms or companies engaged in tin and terne plate manufactures 
December 31, 1893,” fifty-six firms, re the names of only 
such companies as were manufacturing or begun actual build- 
ing operations prior to December 31, 1893. I understand that 
the tal invested now exceeds $5,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. Can the Senator from Connecticut state the 
percentage of the tin consumed in the United States which is 
manufactured by those establishments? I should like to know 
that fact. 

Mr. PLATT. I can not state it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thank the Senator from Connecticut for his 
statement, which increases the number of establishments in the 
United States manufacturing tin or in course of construction 
from forty-one, as given in the testimony of Mr. Cronemeyer, to 
fifty-six, and the amount invested to over $5,000, hese 
ee and they have all been built up 
under the McKinley law, are to-day, I understand, manufactur- 
ing one-fifth of all the tin consumed in the United States. For 
fifty years we have been protecting the sugar industry in the 
United Statesand the sugar planters of Louisiana, and endeavor- 
ing to stimulate that industry so that we could produce here a 
considerable portion of the sugar consumed in the United States. 

Yet I suppose to-day there roduced in the United States 
not ex ing one-tenth, certainly not more than one-eighth, of 
the sugar consumed in the United States. With a protective 
— in regard to sugar continued through fifty years we pro- 

nae but a a small percentage of the amount consumed; but 
manufacture of tin plate, an industry which has sprung up since 
the McKinley act was , has already assumed such propor- 
tions that one-fifth of the tin consumed in the United States is 
produced in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is proposed by the pending bill that this 
great industry, already in such a flourishing condition and fur- 
nishing employment for so many laborers, shall be struck down. 

agreat difference between the wages paid in the United 
States to laborers coasget in this industry and the wages paid 
in Wales. The establishments in this country pay their rollers, 
skilled oneone $10 a day. The same class of workmen in 
Wales are paid but $1.75. . 

Let us compare the provision as to tin plate with some of the 
other provisions in the bill and see how they correspond. Ihave 
sieeede called attention to the fact that the raw material used 
in the manufacture of tin plate, the rolled sheets before they are 
tinned, will receive greater protection than the finished product. 
But let me turn over to a few of the subsequent provisions of the 
bill and compare them. I turn to paragraph 126, on page 28 
and I find that ‘Anchors, or parts thereof, of iron or steel, m i 
irons and mill cranks of wrought iron, and wrought iron for 
ships, and forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and 
steel, for vessels, steam engines, and locomotives, or 

” are to receive a protection of 1.2 cents per pound. 

Those bulky products that require no great in their manu- 
facture, those compatively cheap products are to receive the 
same protection as tin plate requiring an expensive establish- 
ment and experienced workmen. 
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3ut I go to the next paragraph: 

127. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manu- 
facture, 14 cents per pound. 

Can anyone tell me why axles should receive a cent and a 
half a pound protection while tin plate is to receive but 1} cents 
per pound? Js that a reasonable provision in regard to those 
two articles? I take paragraph 128, and I find that anvils of 
of iron or steel are to be dutiable at 12 cents per pound. Anvils 
are to receive a protection of 12 cents per pound, while tin 
plate, a difficult and costly manufacture, requiring skilled labor 
and acostly plant, is to receive but 1} cents per pound. 

Next I take ae 131. ‘ Bolts, with or without threads 
or nuts, or bolt blanks, and finished hinges or hinge blanks, 
whether of iron or steel, 1} cents per pound.” Bolts are to re- 
ceive a protection of 1+ cents a pound, but tin plate is to re- 
ceive only 14 cents per pound protection. 

Mr. President, [ call attention to the fact that not only has 
the protection of the McKinley law had the effect of greatly 
stimulating this industry in the United States, creating fifty-six 
establishmentsfor the manufacture of tin plate, and causing the 
manufacture of a very large amount of tin plate, alleged to be 
one-fifth of the amount consumed in the United States, but it 
has reduced the price. I refer now toa letter from Mr. Daniel 
F’. Bradford, a packerof California, presented by me during the 
remarks of the Senator from Connecticut {Mr. PLATT] yester- 
day, and inserted in the RECORD, in which hestates that he has 
been purchasing tin plate for twenty years and has purchased 
it cheaper since the MeKinleylaw went intoeffect than ever be- 
fore in the twenty years, and that his purchase for next year's 
operations, to be shipped in October and November of next 
year, is to be the lowest he ever made. 

We have this situation, then, a There are fifty-six tin- 
plate establishments in the United States, representing an in- 
vestment of $5,000,000, giving employment to thousands of peo- 

le, producing a large percen of the amount of tin we used 

n this country, and thus relieving us from the necessity of pur- 
chasing it abroad and sending gold out of the country to pay for 
it, with tin plate lower than ever before in our history, as testi- 
fied to by canners and dealers in tin plate all over the United 
States, from every State in the Union. I have examined the 
long roll of names presented by the Senator from Rhode [sland 
[Mr. ALDRICH], and I find there the names of firms in the State 
of Oregon whom I know, and who [ know are responsible men, 
who certify to these facts. Still, it is proposed to strike down 
this industry by removing the protective duty and placing the 
market at the mercy of the foreign producer. 

While Iam on my feet I desire to say a few words in regard 
to the character of the bill. As stated by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, it may be that by the recent amendments 
forced upon the Democratic party by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice} 
many industries are to be protected, but I call attention to the 
fact that during this session of Congress we have not heard 
anything from the other side about robber barons and robber 
manufacturers. If we are to judge from their actions, the rob- 
bers now are the sheep-owners of the United States; the robbers 
are the woolgrowers; the robbers are the lumbermen; the rob- 
bers are the hop-growers; the robbers are the farmers, whose 
products are to be discriminated against by the bill and who 
are to be put in free competition with Canadian farmers. They 
are the robbers according to the theory upon which the bill is 
constructed. 

Mr. President, you will not hear a single denunciation against 
the sugar trust; you will not hear a single denunciation against 
the manufacturer. On the contrary, the products of iron are 
to be protected and are so well protected that the friends of 
that industry suffer many of these paragraphs to be passed 
without a suggestion and without a division. The products of 
the cotton-manufucturing industry are to be largely protected. 
I understand that the amendment reported in the first place 
eo four hundred amendments presented by the Senator 
from Arkansas gave fair protection to the manufacture of cot- 
ton in New England. 

The manufacture of woolen goods is to be largely protected; 
the manufactures of many other articles uced in the States 
represented by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, who 
were strong enough to cause the bill to be amended to meet the 
requirements of the industries in their States, are to be pro- 
tected. But,sir, go westof the Missouri River, and there is not 
n a State west of the Missouri one industry that is to be pro- 
tected in the bill. Itisa free-trade measure so far as they are 
concerned, Their wool industry is to be destroyed; their lum- 
ber industry is to be destroyed; their mining industry is to be 
destroyed. The hop interest in my State and the adjoining 
State of Washington is to be destroyed, and the agriculturists 
are to be destroyed by free competition with Canada in agricul- 
tural products. 
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Therefore, I do not agree with Senators who get up here and 

talk about this being a protective tariff bill. [admit that in 
orotecting iron and cotton and woolen manufacturés and other 
industries which are to be protected by the bill, the Democratic 
majority in this body has abandoned its platform, and even now 
claims that some of the duties that are tobe provided in the bill 
are to be protective duties. But, sir, itis a bill which discrimi- 
nates between industries; it is a bill which discriminates be- 
tween States; it is a bill which discriminates between 
and as to the section of country I represent, it is a 
measure. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President,I shall not be deterred from pro- 
longing brieflythe debate on tin plate by the clamorous atti- 
tude of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BeRRyY], because | i 
flect that when this question, which did not then possess on 
tenth of the supetionl importance it does now, was before the 
Senate during the discussion attendant upon the passage of th 
MeKinley bill, our friends on the other side consumed nearly 
three days in discussing this one subject. Therefore [ shall not 
consider that it is in any way in the domain of delay or filibus- 
tering tactics to call attention to some matters which have been 
brought out by the committee in inquiring upon this new man- 
ufacturein America; and it is proper in calling attention to what 
the testimony shows in regard to this industry that we should 
tender our thanks to the committee for having, however wn- 
warily, allowed the voice of the persons most nearly intere-ted 
in the manufacture to be brought to Congress. 

One thing has been noticeable about the tin-plate business ever 
since the McKinley act was Everywhere the advocates 
of free trade or tariff reform or whatever form it took have 
most grudgingly admitted that there was. any increase of the 
American production. Every statement which has been made 
in these three years representing the growth of this industry 
under the fostering care of the McKinley act has been met in 
limine with a prompt and specific denial by the free traders. 

The representatives in the press of the opposition to protec- 
tion have everywhere boldly and squarely claimed that the 
statements that this industry was ous up under the McKin- 
ley act and assuming important and interesting dimensions were 
figments of the imagination, lies coined in the brains of protec- 
tionists. There is not a Senator here who has not in the last 
three years read the repeated declarations in newspapers, in the 
New York Evening Post and other papers of that ilk, that the 
whole sum and substance of the statements in reference to the 
growth of the tin-plate industry were figments of the imagination. 

The underlying reason for all this is that the mania of the 
free trader for foreign products is so great that he will not ad- 
mit at any time that under protection there is any advanced 
manufacturing in this country. If he seesit staring him in the 
face he closes his eyes and denies it; if he beholds a manufacture 
started and growing, men employed, the surrounding country 
improved and benefited by a home market, he declares that it 
does not exist. So our friends upon the other side are obliged 
by the situation, by their attitude upon the general subject, and 
by the fact that every ey that is established here and 
increases its product stimulates home production, takes away 
their argument, to declare that it has not increased. Iam glad 
that [belong tothe school of political economy on this question 
which welcomes every new forge, every new mine, every new 
mill, and every new manufactory, and glad to record that they 
exist, instead of denying their existence. 

It is denied that good tin plate is manufactured here cheaply 
since the passage of the McKinley act. In looking over these 
reports upon the subject, which are numerous, I find many in- 
teresting replies. [ will read one or two communications that 
are found in the replies to the circular which the committee un- 
warily sent out. Here is the reply of the Toledo Tinware Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of tin- 
ware: 

We are manufacturers and dealers in tin plate, both bright and terne. 
Have been buying our tin plate pore direct from Swansea, England, and 
partly from New York importers. ithin the last six months, however, 
we have used altogether, with very few exceptions, mostly American tin 
manufactured by American manufacturers, 4s we found the plates were 
much better in price, in quality, and we could depend on getting deliveries 
more promptly than from foreign makers. 

At one time in my life I was in the habit of weighing testi- 
mony and looking for its effect upon the human mind, seeing tho 
results of statements upon courts and juries. Every lawyer will 
bear me out in the statement that in every case there are some 
things that are salient, which stand out in the midst of rubbish 
as things of substance. Such testimony as this is of that kind. 
Let me read the last sentence again: 


Within the last six months, however, we have used altogether, with very 
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siete, and we have no chances to protect ourselves, as there is always a mid- 
le man between the manufacturer and the importer, being the broker in 
this case. 

As we do nov export any of our manufactured products— 

This is a reply to another question— 


we do not know what conditions are necessary to be maintained in the 
State to make it an exporting country. 

We think that tin — can be manufactured in this country under the 
Wilson bill; we further wish to state that we are, as manufacturers, very 
much pleased and encouraged by the progress American manufacture of 
tin plate has made within the last few years, as it has been far above our 
expectation. We are pleased to say we are using nothing but American 
plates, beth roofing an bright, at present. 

According to this testimony this manufacture has gone on in 
this country to such an extent that even under the Wilson bill 
it may be continued, it may barely live, it may survive, it may 
not utterly die, it may not become extinct; that is all that any- 
body has claimed for the bill. 

Now, here is another a of testimony from Woods, Sher- 
wood & Co., of Lowell, Mass., and they are importers. Iam 
very glad to get this testimony. One of the things that is said 
is that protection is in the interest of the manufacturers against 
everybody else, and that it does not give the consumer a fair 
chance through the importer. Here is the testimony, brief, 
explicit, direct, from a firm of importers at Lowell, Mass.: 

Formerly we imported decorated tiles and tin plate, but latterly few of 
the former, the present tariff having encouraged domestic product; and of 
tin plate we are now using for the most part American make, as the tariff 
has enabled our manufacturers to produce a superior plate at fairly corres- 
one prices except on somo special sizes not much in demand. In 

Listen to this. Here within ten minutesin my hearing there 
has been a question about the effect of the McKinley act during the 
months ranging imimediately aboutits passage, before and after: 

In April prior to the present tariff go into effect, we imported a lot of 
heavy tin plate; and again in October, after the present tariff had taken 
effect, we got out another lot of same kind, size, grade, etc.; and notwith- 
standing the increase of duty, the last cost us 6 cents per box less than that 
imported in the April previous, showing that the increased duty does not al- 
ways increase the price. In this connection it may not be amiss for us to 
refer tostatement of Col. Ira Ayer, agent of the Treasury Department for 
the collection of tin-plate stitistics, which shows a remarkable increase in 
American product the two years ending June 30, 1893, under the tariff of 1890. 

I suppose the statement of Mr. Ayer has been putin the REc- 
ORD. lask the Senator from lowa whether it has gone in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Rhode Island put 
it in the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. I was not present during all the remarks of the 
Senator from Rhode lolend, but I have no doubt that, as healways 
thoroughly investigates and exhausts asubject, he has put it in 
the Recorp. I have no doubt, from reference to it in the 
communication from these importers, that it bears out every- 
thing which has been said. 

Now, Senators may bring against this reply the statement 
of a few small and scattered manufacturers to the effect that 
they do not know that these benefits* have come from the Mc- 
Kinley act; but that does not weigh for a moment with the pos- 
itive statements of the men engaged in this business in a large 
and important way, who declare what have been its benefits. 
As every ee knows, the negative testimony of a witness who 
says that he has not seen such a condition or such a transaction 
is not to b2 weighed in comparison with the testimony of wit- 
nesses of undoubted integrity who declare that they have seen 
itand know it. Here are these men talking about the thi 
that affect their business, disclosing the facts which andeetle 
their conditions, and they state to usin language which could not 
be madestronger, which could not better bear out whatis claimed 
by the protection side, the question as to this manufacture. 

Mr. President, we all ought to feel alike about this question. 
We all ought to be jglad to find two blades of grass growin 
where one has grown before onany soilin this country. We 
ought to be glad when the smoke rises from the forges in- 
stead of being put out. We all ought to be glad of increased 
manufactures. I se my in view of this undoubted testimony as to 
the good effect of this provision in the McKinley law, that we 
shall hear less denunciation of these statements, less doubt ex- 
pressed, and less satisfaction exhibited in the belief that there 
are no such things, and that these manufactories do not exist. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the tin-plate duties now under 
consideration were selected by the Democratic party after the 
pamese of the tariff bill in 1890 as a particular point of attack. 

eir very fiercest assault was made upon the duty on tin plate, 

which was avowedly laid for the pu of creating the tin- 

plate industry in this country. This duty, therefore, occupied 

a totally different position from that of any other duty imposed 

by the act. It was a duty for the protection of a nascent indus- 

try, which is an entirely different line of protection from that 
for the defense of existing and ed industries. 

John Stuart Mill, one of the great English authorities on free 
trade, with whom undoubtedly economic thinkers on the other 
side of the Chamber are entirely familiar, admits in his dis- 


> 


cussion of the free-trade theory that the protection of nascent 
industries is a defensible and admissible proposition, and he ex- 
cepts it fromthe general theory of free trade. The statement 
in regard to it occursin volume 2 (edition of D. Appleton & Co., 
1870), page 538, and is as follows: 

The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, protect- 
ing duties can be defensible is when they are imposed temporarily (es 
cially ina young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign in- 
dustry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. 
* * * Butit can not be expected that individuals should, at their own 
risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture and bear 
the burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated to the 
level of those with whom the processes are traditional. Protecting duty, 
continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least inconvenient 
— in which the nation can tax itself for the support of such an expert- 

Here is the whole theory of protection to nascent indus- 
tries. It covers the case of tin plate exactly. It is the admis- 
sion of one of the high priests of the Laissez faire religion. It 
was made ata time when free trade in England was still in its 
noonday, and when its devotees i as they still speak, with 
all the arrogance of complacent theory combined with a highly 
one knowledge of facts. If John Stuart Mill was ready to 
make this admission when free trade was, in seeming at least, 
still in its glory, it seems hardly worth while for the followers 
of his dogmas to argue now against the protection of nascent 
industries when free trade and Laissez Jaire are declining and 
when their failure has been proved. 

There is no doubt of the fact that Mill admits the doctrine of 
the protection of anaseentindustry as being correct under many 
circumstances. He puts it upon the ground that very often rea- 
sons exist which in thisinstance overbear the free-trade theory, 
as for example, that for purposes of national defense, of indus- 
trial independence, a nation may be justified in making the 
sacrifice which he believed protection entailed, for the ultimate 
object of creating an industry and a production which will be of 

reat benefit and possibly of great necessity to the country. 

herefore, even from the point of view of the free trader, of all 
the duties in the McKinley law there was none so defensible, 
economically and — , as the duty on tin plate. It was 
selected for assault undoubtedly because it furnished a useful 
litical cry which has much value and requires little intel- 
ectual effort. 

The duty was imposed, however, and the growth of the indus- 
try, as has been shown here by the abundant testimony which 
has been read, furnishes ample proof of the soundness of this 
theory. Now, noone 2an question that this country ought to be 
able to furnish itself with an ample supply of that most impor- 
tant product, tin plate. In that line of manufacture we ought 
to be industrially independent. Iam not entering now into an 
question of the effect of protection or free trade upon wages. 
am simpl poaies out that in this specific case, which is the 
one case i lieve of a nascent industry, the duty was justified 
onthe very soundestand broadest economicand political grounds. 
All the predictions which were made in regard to it by its op- 
ponents have been falsified. It has been proved that Americans 
can make tin plate and that they can make better tin plate, as 
this evidence shows, than is made in Wales, and that there is no 
reason why under proper encouragement that industry should 
not grow up in the United States. 

Moreover, it has not brought that rise of prices which was 
anticipated and freely os by its opponents. It would not 
have been remarkable if there had been a little rise of prices at 
the outset. It was fairly to have been expected that there would 
have been some rise, but the immediate growth of the American 
product has prevented the rise, and it will ina short time, if the 
production is continued, bring a bout ageneral decline in prices. 

That brings me to the point which the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Mut) made esterday, a point which I have heard him dis- 
cuss many times with a great deal of pleasure, and always on the 
same line as yesterday. He pointed out the absurdity, as he re- 
gards it, of saying that the imposition of a duty can reduce the 
price of an article. 

There is in reality no difficulty in understanding how that re- 
duction comes about if anyone will take the trouble to keep 
clear in his mind the distinction between the world’s price of a 
commodity and the domestic price. Here we have in the case 
of tin plate, which is an excellent example, a certain production 
going on in the world which is ample for the average demand 
of the world as then existing, and which increases normally and 
slowly to meet that increase of the demand. There is no pro- 
duction in this countryand a large consumption. Into that con- 
dition of the market, by the imposition of duties and the encour- 
agement by law of the establishment of this industry, is sud- 
denly projected the American production. In other words, an 
additional supply of the world’s product of tin plate is nay 
and e. At the same time with all this great addi- 
tion to world’s supply of tin plate, there is no corresponding 
advance in the world’s demand. 
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There can be but one result of this situation. The American | 
competition, no matter how it is brought about, has the effect of | the most skeptical observer. 


lowering the world’s price. The price of tin plate in this coun- 
try at any given moment may still be higher than the price of tin 
plate in England, but the American competition has lowered the 
world’s price; the general level of prices has come down by the 
building up of the American industry, by the sudden addition to 
the world’s supply of the American product. This fact has been 
exemplified in steel rails,andin many othercommodities. There 
are, indeed, abundant examples of it, and the fact that the 
American industries have been enabled to so reduce prices is 
owing to the encouragement which they have received by the 
law which has brought them into existence. 

Moreover, wholly apart from the question of prices, we have 
here in this industry an important product added to the Ameri- 
can production. 

We havea new branch of industry opened for the employment 
of American labor, and that field it is intended to close by the 
— arrangement of duties proposed by the committee. As 

understand it, speaking without any special familiarity with 
the details of production, under the pending bill there is a 
heavier duty on black plate than on tin plate. That, of course, 
will result in the absolute destruction of this industry. Such 
an arrangement amounts simply to saying that we prefer not to 
have that industry in the United States; we prefer not to have 
American competition in making tin plate. If you close that 
American competition you of course reduce the world’s supply, 
and the probability is that in a short time the world’s price of 
the product will rise and again reach its old level. 

But whether it does or not the industry in this country is 
killed; another opportunity is taken from labor, and another 
important product, which we oursélves might make and which 
is a part of the industrial independence of the country, is taken 
from us. There can be no better example of the mistakes 
made in the bill than this paragraph, which strikes not a pro- 
tected but a nascent industry; one that, in pursuance of a 
wise policy, we have been trying to build up. The policy of 
building up industries, of encouraging the nascent industries of 
the country, and tin plate stands on that ground alone, has been 
the policy of this country from the beginning. It has been one 
source and one secret of its great material prosperity, and in se- 
lecting this industry for destruction we not only injure our 
wages and our industries, but we actually prevent the building 
up of a new industry and the addition of a new product to the 
long catalogue of American production. 

r. CHANDLER. Mr. President, in confirmation of what 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] has said, I desire 
to read from Bulletin 10, from the reply No. 1383, of J. M. and 
L. A. Osborn, of Cleveland, Ohio, importers of tin plates. 
They say: 

We have ceased to manufacture tinware and have almost stopped im- 
porting tin plates, so that we are now, strictly speaking, jobbers of tin plate 
sheet-iron and manufactures from these materials. he jobbing of tin 
plate is the largest part of our business, and would say candidly that did we 
not take pride in seeing the industry established here it would make no dif- 
ference to us whether we bought our plates here or in Wales. 

Our experience so far has been that the American tin and terne plates are 
superior inevery way tothe Welsh, and in this part of the country it is not 
now necessary to —_ plates of any knd except some extra large sizes of 
tin plates, the American supply ee In five years, if let alone, the 
American manufacturers. our opinion, will be able to supply the entire 
quantity consumed in this country, and prices will be lower than we ever 
bought them for from the Welsh. As we only buy and sell, this does not in- 
terest us, but we state the facts as we see them. 

That result, as stated in the present year, is in exact accord- 
ance with the predictions of eminent men who have from time 
enlightened the country with their views upon the question of 
protection to American industries. In1824John Quincy Adams 
said he did not find an increased cost from protection. He said 
as to the tariff of 1824: 

As yet little addition of cost has ever been —— upon the article 
burdened with heavier duties by the last tariff. e domestic manufacturer 
supplies the same or a kindred article at a diminished price, and the con- 


sumer pays the same tribute to the labor of his own countrymen, which he 
must have othe paid to foreign industry and toil. 


Precisely the principle laid down by John Quincy Adams is 
exemplified in the tin-plate industry. It was inevitable at 
first that the duty would increase the price, but the result fol- 
lowed that is always predicted by-the advocates of protection. 
The industry commenced to develop in this country, importa- 
tions fell off, home production increased, and this result has 
been accomplished almost without any increase of the price. 
Here we have the statement of importers and deilers in tin plate, 
the Messrs. Osborn, of Cleveland, to the effect that the American 
— are superior to those of foreign manufacture, and the pre- 

iction is made that in five years the American manufacturers 
will produce a superior article at a lower rate. 

The whole principle as nowapplicable to the tin-plate industry 
was so well stated by Alexander Hamilton in his report upon 
manufactures that what he said can not be repeated too often. 
Taken to-day and contrasted with the testimony of this Cleve- 


land firm, an object-lesson is presented which ought to convince 
Mr. Hamilton said: 

But though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of regula- 
tions controlling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an 
increase of price, it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate ef- 
fect with every successful manufacturer. When a domestic manufacture 
has attained to perfection, and has engaged in the prosecution of it a com- 
petent number of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. . 

Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of for- 


eign commodities it can be afforded, and accordingly, seldom or never fails 
to be sold cheaper,in process of time, than was the foreign article for which 
it is‘a substitute. The internal competition which takes place soon does 
away with everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the price of 
the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. 
This accords with the reason of the thing and with experience. Whence it 
follows that it is the interest of the community, with a view to eventual 
and permanent economy, to encourage the growth of manufactures. Ina 


national view a temporary enhancement of price must always be well com- 
pensated by a permanent reduction of it. 


Here is the whole case in a nutshell, exemplified by the tin- 
plate industry. We did not manufacture tin plate; we put an 
adequate duty upon the article, and we have diminished foreign 
importations; we have increased the home production; we have 
done it without any material increase in price, and if we con- 
tinue the duty as a protective duty without reducing it so as to 
destroy this infant industry, we shall not only possess what we 
now have, a better article of tin plate, but we shall have it at a 
orice lower than we ever have been able to purchase it before. 

Ve have, therefore, the principle of Alexander Hamilton and 
the principle of John Quincy Adams exemplified, and the proof 
given that it is exemplified by this testimony which has come 
to us in the present year from the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, there is no tin plate made in 
New England, and I can not, therefore, be accused of desiring 
to foster the industries of my own particular section of the coun- 
try at the expense of other sections of the country or the con- 
sumer of other sections of the country when I plead for a higher 
duty to be imposed upon the article of tin plate than has been 
proposed by the other House in the Wilson bill, and which the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate do not propose to increase. 
On the other hand, the manufacturers of New England use large 
quantities of tin plate. It is to the manufacturers of my State 
and the other New England States what tariff reformers are 
pleased to call raw material, and for that reason I can not be ac- 
cused of desiring to foster the industries of New England. 

If in the preparation of the bill there has been, as I feel there 
has been, a disposition to reach out and strike the manufacturers 
of New England, that motive is entirely absent in this case; and 
those persons, if there are any, and I fear there are, who indulge 
in that motive, may well raise the duty upon the article of tin 
plate, because no New England man can be benefited by it, and it 
willnotenable any New England manufacturer to increase what 
are supposed to be, but which are not, his ‘‘ immense profits.” 

As itcomes to my mind now, I wish to say just a few words 
more about New England. New England no longer consists of 
six small States. Either it has extended its boundaries and has 
taken in a large portion of this country, or it has been absorbed 
by the great Middle States which it adjoins. The intere:ts of 

ew England do not differ from the interests of New York or 
the interests of Ohio, or the interests of Illinois, anil trust we 
shall hear no more of this sectional talk which has been in- 
dulged in against New England, 

Now, with reference to the proposed duty on tip plate, I 
hardly know whether to beg the committee or to contena with 
the committee in respect to their actionin this matter. i shall 
plead for a higher duty upon this article because I believe it is 
for the interest of the whole country that there should be a 
higher duty = it. I believe for the time being in what I 
have to say. will abandon any disposition which I have in my 
own mind to contend with the committee, and I shall plead with 
the committee and beg the committee not to leave this duty 
where the other House left it. I have never heard any Demo- 
crat in the United States, and under the United States Consti- 
tution, object to the fostering of infantindustries. [ have heard 
the argument that industries should be protected ridiculed be- 
cause they were no longer infant industries. I have heard 
Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber ask when these 
industries for which we asked protection were to cease to be 
infant industries, the implication being thatif they were really 
infant industries they would receive their encouragement and 
they were ready to protect them. But they said the infants for 
whom we asked protection were giants and were posing as in- 
fants in swaddling clothes. 

That argument can not be brought against a fair rate of duty 
upon tin plate. It isan infant industry in the strictest sense of 
theword. Itisnottwoanda half yearsoldinthiscountry. It has 
been established under a duty which took effect on the Istof July, 
1891. Itis not three years since the duty took effect, and it re- 


quired from six months to a year before any manufacturing e8- 
tablishment could accommodate itself to this situation and begin 
to produce. The first production of tin plate in this country was 
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in the quarter which commenced July 1, 189], and ended Sep- 
tember 1, 1891. The production was very slight indeed, only a 
few pounds. 

In those days, and all through 189% and 1892, the people who 
thought the industry could not be established in this a 
were filling the whole United States full of denials that it h 
been established and that there was any tin plate being made in 
the country. So, practically, it may be said that this industry, 
which I will not say it issought to destroy, because I am beg- 
ging rather than contending with the committee, but whie 
will be destroyed, as I verily believe, by the —e of the 
duty now proposed, is searcely two years old. fore the im- 
position of the present duty there was a purely revenue duty 
upon tin plate of 1 cent per pound. 

It was increased by the McKinley act to the rate of 2{ cents 
er pound. It is now proposed to reduce it 1 cent om pound, 
eaving the duty to stand at 1, cents per pound, or onlyan allow- 

ance of one-fifth of | cent per pound from that condition under 
which it had not been ible to establish the industry or to 
make a pound of tin plate in the United States. 

Mr. President, that statement o! itself shows what is to be the 
effect of the proposed duty. I beg to call the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge of the bill, to this 
statement, It seeuts to me it has not been understood by the 
Senators who have been engaged in the preparation of the bill 
that prior te July 1, 1891, from the act of 1883 until 1891 the duty 
upon tin plate,a revenueduty, wasleent per pound. Under that 
duty not one pound of tin was niade in this country; ever 
pound of it was purchased from abroad, and the production 
sale of it was contralled bya foreign monopoly, as truly a trust 
as any which ever in the world. 

Then the duty was raised to fe ee Ee penne, and under 
that duty the i arene up in the United States until there 
are now fifty-six esta ments in vo? ae to 
engage in it, with a capital of more $5,000,000, all occur- 
ring within the last two . Now, it is proposed to reduce 
the duty so that it be one-fifth of 1 cent per pound only 
above that duty under which the industry d not be estab- 
lished in this country. It needs nothing but a statement to 
show what the result isgoing tobe. Thedifference between the 
duty under which it could not be established or maintained in 
this country and the duty under which it is to be expected it 
will continue, if expected to continue at all, is but one-fifth of 1 
cent a pound. A man does notneed to be a financier, or a politi- 
cal economist, or a prophet to understand that under that con- 
dition of things the manufacture can not be continued here. 

It will not be contended, as it seems to me, by our friends on 
the other side that they desire todo this. We listened to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] this morning, and were 
told, in substance, that policy of this bill was revenue with 
incidental protection. We got from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 
revenue last year for this item, did- we not? 

Mr. ALLISON. About that. 

Mr. PLATT. About $13,000,000 of revenue under a duty of 23 
cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. More than that. 

Mr. PLATT. Somewhere from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000. The 
exact figures are not important, but. we obtained that revenue 
under a duty of 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The exact amount of revenue derived from 


this duty was $13,090,000. 

Mr.PLATT. lam to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

We had with it what Senator from Maryland would call 
‘incidental protection:” we had the establishm.at of the indus- 
try in this country; we had the emp ntof Anrican capital 
and the employment of American , and we produced a 
better article had been produced abroad. So we had this 
delightful dream, which seems to have become the policy of the 
Democratic party, exemplified in this instance—revenue with 
incidental protec 

When that is announced to be the basis upon which a tariff 
bill is to be framed and passed through the Senate, why make a 
= revenue duty upon this article, which every Senator in the 

ate knows does not protect at ail, incidea or otherw 

but a See a ee the statement of it, w 
prac roy ustry country. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will ans me, we make the 
duty which is levied am absolute tax upon our people when the 
industry is destroyed. 


Mr. PLATT. So it seems te me, when I nt these facts 
and this condition to Senators upon the side, they will 
not be so inconsistent in the very same day in which this new 


on Gann 0. ccalinah ais te anda alee nea. caabaetaien tn at 
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tablish the manufacture of tin plate in this country that we would 
give them five years in which to try the experiment under the 

uty which we then imposed. That is the way they understood 
it. Ishall read by and by from statements of the president of 
the American Tin Plate Association, who lives in Elwood, Ind., 
very near to the home of the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nanee, and whom |havenodoubt the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance knows and whom he respects, to the effect that those 
who engaged in this industry understood that the Government 
had said to them that there was doubt in the mindsof men as to 
whether they could establish this industry, and the Government 
said to them: ‘‘ You go ahead and try it; we will give you five 
years under this duty whieh we now impose, and if you sueceed 
in making in one year one-third of the amount of tin plate which 
is consumed in this country lighter than 63 pounds to the hun- 
dred square feet of tin plate, then all right; but, if not, down 
goes the duty and it will be placed on the free list.” 

Task whether it is fair to the gentlemen who have invested 
capital under what they had a right to understand was a con- 
tract with the Government now to take away from them every 
particle of the protection which hasenabled them to so far main- 
tain this industry, that, I think, in acertain year—it may not 
have been a fiscal year, but in a certain calendar year—they 
have practically succeeded in making one-third of the amount 
of tin plate consumed in this country of the kind which they 
were required to do by the provisions of the act in order to 
maintain the duty? I want to read that clause. 

Mr. President, [ shall make no excuse for any time which I 
may take in the discussion of this duty. It is so important, not 
only in its effect upon the capital invested and labor employed 

industries of the United States, but upon the general in- 
terest. and welfare of the United States, that I shall not be de- 
terred from what seems to me to be a full and fair discussion of 
the question. 

This was the provisica, this was the penalty hung like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of the men who should at- 
temptto engage in the manufacture of tin plate: 

Provided furiher, That on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and terne 
plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per hundred square feet shall be ad- 
maitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of 
the President (who shall thereupon oy prociamation make known the fact) 
that the aggregate qpeniie of such AR ates lighter than 63 pounds per hun- 
dred square feet produced in the United States during either of the six years 
next mne 30, 1897, has equaled one-third the amount of such plates 
im ported and entered for consum da any fiscal year after the pas- 
sage of this act, ana prior to said October 1, 5 

So, if they did not within a fiscal year before October, 1897, 
succeed in manufacture in this country one-third of the tin 

tes of that size and weight which should be consumed in the 

nited States, then all they had done was to go for nothing, 

their establishments were to be wiped out, and tin plate was to 
go on the free list. 

Were ever such conditions imposed upon any class of men who 
undertook to establish an industry in the United States before? 
I do not think our history furnishes a single parallel where per- 
sons who desired to embark in a new industry in this country 
were advised by statute that they did so at their peril, and that 
within six years’ time they must manufacture and sell in this 
country one-third as much of the product as the country should 
consume. It was a most astonishing thing in legislation, and I 
can not too highly admire the courage of the men who under- 
took to establish the industry here under those circumstances, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
conditions which he has read were complied with during the 
last fiscal year, and that the amount of the American uct 
was one-third of the consumption of the United States, less the 
amount of tin ex a? 

Mr. PLATT. 1 had said that there had been a twelvemonth 
since the time when the duty took effect that that had been 
done, but I did not know whether it was during a fiscal year. I 
was in doubt whether it had taken during a fiscal year, but 
I knew there were twelve consecutive, continuous months dur- 
ing which it had been done, 

r. President, I must ap once more to our friends on the 
other side to tell us what they mean by this proposed reduction? 
Has there been ong such percentage of reduction upon any other 
article in this list? Two and one-fifth cents per nd is the 
duty. The reduction is 1 cont per pound, almost 50 per cent of 
the duty. Has there been such reduction of duty in the case 
of an established industry in thiscountry in which men reap, as 


is su great t? Why a this extreme reduction 
to aiees. strugg industry, in w : there has been no profit 


practically up to the present time? 

It transcends . Lean not but believe that the matter is 
not fully understood. Politically, I do not believe that my 
friends on the other side want to give me this chance to goupon 
the and tell the people how ruthl an industry of this 
sort has destroyed in this country: for the of my 
country, for the benefit of its labor, for the benefit which I know 
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is to come to it with the continuatiou of the duty, I do not want 
to have the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aquestion? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to know of the Senator about how 
long it will take to produce in the United States all the tin plate 
we consume? 

Mr. PLATT. At the rate weare going on, it will take us four 
or five years longer. 

Mr. KYLE. I think it was promised under the McKinley law 
that there would be produced in three or four years aboutall we 
would consume. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator can not have listened to the stat- 
ute which I read, which practically was a contract which the 
United States insisted upon making with the persons engaged 
in the business, and that was that within six years, before the 
1st of October, 1897, they should succeed in producing one-third 
of a specified kind of the tin plate consumed in this country. 

Mr. KYLE. We produce now about 6+ per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. We have produced one-third. 

Mr. KYLE. [I have understood from the Government reports 
that the amount is about 64 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. 
tin plate which the manufacturers were required to produce, 
one-third, to keep the product from going upon the [ree list, 
they have within a given twelve months since that period pro- 
duced the one-third in this country. 

Mr. KYLE. If we produce so little, I can not see the object 
of our paying this duty of 2.2 cents per pound upon all we im- 
port from foreign countries. 

Mr. PLATT. Lam not begging now for 2.2 cents duty. 


Mr. KYLE. Ican not see why it should be evenl cent. It 
ought to be on the free list. 
Mr. PLATT. The Senator wants it free, then. I can not 


argue with a Senator who desires it to be free. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me tosay just a word 
in that connection? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wanted to say thatthe statement just made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYL] is a fair illustra- 
tion of the kind of statements which have been made for the last 
three or four years in regard to this industry. He says 6} per 
cent of the amount consumed ‘is all of this article that is made 
in the United States. One hundred million pounds are made in 
the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. I have understood it was 64 per cent. 
seen the Government report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I take it for granted the Senator would not 
immake a statement of that kind without authority. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to see the facts, if the Senator has 
the report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have the statement of the importations. 
In the year 1893 they amounted to 595,000,000 pounds, and in 
1892 the importations were 382,000,000 pounds, and the domestic 

roduct was nearly 100,000,000 pounds, showing that about one- 
Rfth was produced in the United States, and, taking out the ex- 
portation, one-third of the total American consumption was pro- 
duced in the United States, and not 6+ per cent, as stated by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KYLE. Who is the authority for that statement, may I 
ask? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Treasury report in both cases. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, | have here the latest report 
made, March 22, 1894, by lra Ayer, special agent of the ‘Treasury 
Department, relative to the production of tin and terne plates, 
and bringing the production up to the quarter ending March 31, 
1893, and I wish to read a little from this report. 

You will remember that when this report was made there was 
a great deal said in the newspapers of the United States about 
its not being published when it was made, and that it was sup- 
posed the agent had been taken to task by the Treasury Dep: rt- 
ment for the somewhat rosy picture he had drawn of the tin- 
plate industry in this country. Itwag in such direct contradic- 
tion to the impression which had been scattered abroad all over 
this land by the free traders in the Democratic party, and which 
seems to have been accepted by the Senator from South Dakota, 
that it was not strange that people should suspect, by reason of 
- the delay of its publication that in some way the returns were 

to be somewhat controlled and explained. I shall read 
is part of it: 
OFFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
402 Washington street, New York, March 22, 1894. 

Sm: [have honor to report during December, 
31, 1893, we cue menntnanerta 27,301,241 be of tin gi Eeaon 
proper, against an output of 27,145,480 pounds by 35 firms during the pre- 


Ihave not 
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I shall show before I get through that of the 


ol6: 


| It will be observed that, notwithstanding the depression of 
| business in the quarter ending December 31, 1893, there was an 
| increase of this production over the previous quarter. 

| Of the output for the quarter 15,907,669 pounds, or more than 58 per cent, 
| were made from sheets rolled in the United States. 

| L[should not be surprised to see some Senator on the other side 
| Stand up and hear him say that there had not been any tin plate 


| made out of sheets rolled in the United States; that it was all 
| made out of foreign sheets, for that has been the favorite charge. 
| And of this amount 15,309,009 pounds, or more than 96 per cent 


, consisted 
of the class of plates weighing lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet 
Of the commercial plates manufactured during the quarter 14,682,045 
pounds were coated with tin and 12,669,196 pounds were terne coated. More 
than 96 per cent of all the commercial plates belonged to the lighter cla 
o . * e . ¢ 
The production of black plates in the United States during the quarter 
was 19,679,910 pounds, and of this amount 17,197,664 pounds, or nearly 90 per 
} cent, belonged to the class weighing lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square 
| feet. The production of the previous quarter was 11,355,368 pounds, of which 
8,147,082 pounds, or about 72 per cent, Were of the lighter class. 
So it will be seen that there was an increase from the previous 
quarter in the production of black plates off more than 8,(00,000 
| pounds, 

Of the pains flrms that made sworn returns of the manufacture of 
commercial tin or terne plates, twenty-one used wholly American plates, 
with an output of 12,576,443 pounds; twelve used both American and foreign 

lates, withan output of 10,174,755 pounds, of which 3,331,226 pounds, or about 
per cent, were made from sheets rolled in the United States; six used 
wholly foreign plates, with an output of 4,600,043 pounds. 

Will this claim that the sheet-iron plates which are used for 
making tin plate are not produced in the United States ever be 
put at rest? 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS. 


The following is a comparative statement by quarters of the manufacture 
| of tin and terne plates proper during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1892 and 
893, respectively, and the six months ending December 3i, 1893: 


I shall put this table in the REecorpD without reading it, re- 


— that during the year ending June 30, 1893, the total 
production of American tin plate was 99,819,202 pounds, which 


is more than one-third of the classof tin plates mentioned in the 
McKinley act which was consumed in the United States, count- 
ing that which was reéxported. For the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1893, the total was 54,496,721 pounds, which, if con- 
tinued for the year, would be about 109,000,000 pounds for the 
year. Sothateven under the depression of business the pro- 
duction is increasing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the ta- 
bles referred to by the Senator will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The tables are as follows: 


Amount made from— 


Period of manufacture.| American |Per cent Foreign 







































































~(b) The amountof American sheet iron and steel made into articles and 
wares tinned or terne plated during the same period was as follows: 


Total. 
black | Ameri-| black hele any 
plates. can. plates. en. 

Quarter ended— Pounds Pounds. | Pounds 
Sept. 30, 1891 785, 547 95, 00 41,375 5.00 | 826, 922 
Dec. 31, 1891. 1, 200, 661 785, 16 209, 160 14. 84 1, 409, 821 
Mar. 31, 1892 2, 132, 082 66. 44 1, 077, 143 33. 56 3, 200, 225 
June 30, 1892 5, 178, 263 63.14] 8,022, 488 36. 86 8, 200, 751 

NE ac it 9,296,553 | 68.12| 4,350,106 1.88 | 13,640,719 
EE SS 

Quarter ended— - | | 
Sept. 30, 1892 .......- 5, 920, 082 4.05 5, 032, 643 | 5.95 | 10,952,725 
Dec. 31, 1892.. . 40.71 | 11,713, 042 59.29 | 19,756, 491 
Mar. 81, 1893 38.46 | 18, 104, 431 61.54 | 29,566, 399 
June 30, 1893 46.19 | 21, 279, 362 53. 81 89, 543, 587 

TE cieenitinie 43, 599, 72 43.68 | 56,219,478 | 56.32 | 99, 819, 202 

Quarter ended— fr : 

Sept. 30, 1803........ 8, 794, 027 32. 40 | 18, 351, 453 67. 60 27, 145, 480 
Dec. 31, 1993........| 15, 907, 609 58.16 | 11,443,572 41.84) 27,351, 241 
ee 24, 701, 696 | 45, $2 | 64,68] 54,496,721 








29, 795, 025 








a ee, one Pounds 
I a i seiineoemenbe 1, 129, 217 
Denember ee 1, 359, 330 
Mareh 31, 1892_....... rE Seca |i 
June 30, 1892.......... antibied bis dabieseriedinn aienienelll ea 
EE Se a ae 5, 620, 867 
Quarter ended— 

Tc nila nity Sst seneniahibindecemmeitdbaaiabadalinasiiaibdn 1, 276, 932 
taller 2, 47%, 963 
CR EE ae fT 
June 30,1 watt nshineohsalaaaig dia doa . 2, 822, 455 

I chai tata a lici _--- 8, 802, 681 

sa September 30, 1893 teams 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, it was said we could not manu- 
facture good tin plate in this country. I notice that there is an 
Exhibit No. 6, a list of oe or other manufacturing com- 
panies that use American sheet iron or steel in the production 
of the articlesand wares, tinned or terne plated. There are 16 of 
these companies,I believe. They use tin plate made in America 
from American sheet iron or steel. Four of the 16 are firms 
that I know, G. I. Mix & Co., of Yalesville, Cona.; the North 
and Judd Manufacturing Company, of New Britain, Conn.; O. B. 
North & Co., of New Haven, Conn, and R. L. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Company, of weenie’ Conn. They are 
all large consumers of tin plate, making it up into a variety of 
articles, and I assure you that they are business men who would 
not use American tin plate if it were not superior to the foreign 
tin plate and if it could not be purchased as cheaply as foreign 
tin plate. The exhibit is as follows: 

Exurnir 6.—List of stamping or other manufacturing companies that use Amer- 


ican sheet tron or steel in the production of articles and wares tinned or terne- 
plated. 


Norst.—The following list embraces only such firms or companies as made 
sworn returns of production to the Government for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1893: 











Firm or company. Location. 
American Stamping Company ........................-- Brooklyn, EB. D.,N. Y. 
Avery Stamping Company ......................-....... Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bellaire Stamping Company..................----.-.... Harvey, Ill. 
Borat) Beem COMBI ong oon cnn 5 ced cece ce cncsccee Detroit, Mich. 
Central Stamping Company ........... <i de alaak eines castes New York, N. Y. 
Chicago een ey | Naren mg sd tinch oly lntninh 6 Eacacts nin alata agli Chicago, Ill. 
Dover Stampi DET dt cennivinseneehsesireonedne aed cee S Mass. 
Eberhard Manufact RE sowssunkon dctdeunkstl Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gy By Tee Oe ck dteleeed dn han be cdenwues ss~ceuneneneiaduap Yalesville, Conn. 
Iron Clad Manufacturing Company. ................... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Company ........ New York, N. Y. 
North & Judd Manufacturing Company ............... New Britain, Conn. 
CF i PI ce nienean on gmesons 6 ihn s hahaa iano ae New Haven, Conn. 
R. L. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Company.......| Wallingsford, Conn, 
en, EE ee eee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Steel Edge Stamping and Retinning Company......-. Millis, Mass. 


— ee 


I desire also to insert in the RECORD in more condensed form 
than was done by the Senator from Rhode Island the names of 
the fifty-six firms which are engaged now inthe manufacture of 
tin plate, being Exhibit 5 in this report: 


Exunit 5.—Revised tist of Arms or companies engaged in tin and terne plate 
manufactures, December 81, Tob6. Pl 


(a, Made sworn return; #, manufacture suspended; d, building; *, making 
or preparing to make black plates. 


Norg.—In the follo list are included the names of such firms or com- 
panies only as were manufacturing, or had begun actual building operations, 
prior to December 31, 1893: 











Firm or company. Location. 
A. A. Thomson & Co. @ .............---- ee» dudbidees dentaul New York, N. Y. 
Alan Wood Com TUF .cinawnue sec cpcsnacwasdesovorssess Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aliquippa Tin Plate Company ¢.........-......-...---- Aliautyes, Pa, 
American Stam SPOIOT Dis nanegscnce s=ocsens need Brook E. D., N.Y. 
American Tin Plate Company *a@...........-...-.-.-... Elw Ind 


American Tin Plate Machine and Manufacturing| Linfield, Pa. 
Company. 
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Exurnair 5—Continued. 








Firm or comprny. Location. 
— pe # _ ————E ———— 
American Tin and ‘Terne Plate Company @........-.-.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apollo tron and Steel Company*a ...................-- Apollo, Pa. 


Baltimore Steel, Iron and Tin Plate Companya....... 


Baltimore, Md. 
Black Diamond Tin Plate Worksa ....... 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






Blairsville Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Company*¢ ....| Blairsville, Pa. 
Britton Rolling Mill Company*d............--..------- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Burn Stamping andMan ufacituring Companys...--.- Chicago, Ill. 
Canonsburg Iron and Steel Company*at.-_.........-..- Canonsburg, Pa. 
Chicago peampins I enti nctiiilasidianiaiud anon Chicago, Il. 
Chicago Tin Plate Manufacturing Companyd..-...... Do. 
Cincinnati Corrugating Companya..............-..--..| Piqua, Ohio. 
Cleveland Tin Plate Company d@................-.-------- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia Tin Plate Company NER eR a SRT Piqua, Ohio. 
Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Company * @+........ Cumberland, Md, 
Duquesne Tin Plate Works @....................--.---- Pittsburg, Pa. 
East River Lead Company @.....................-----.- New York, N. Y. 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Company * @ t_........--.- Niles, Ohio. 
Griffiths & Cadwallader a ............-- Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gummey, Spering & Co. @.............. .| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hughes & Patterson *a................ 3 Do 





Indiana Tin Plate Manufacturing Companys ‘ Atlanta, Ind. 
MENS Ee. OOS G CO.” Oi. ccdcccnccccecesscess con ..| Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jennings Brothers & Co., Limited *@t................-- Do. 






Ne ho easel Cogs cugdbbcubei doses banucs Do. 

Kirkpatrick & Co., Limited *@t_...................-.--.- Do. 

Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing ,Company*at...| New York, N. Y. 
Laufman Tin Plate Companys .................-..----.- Butler Junction, Pa. 
Locust Point Iron and Steel Works Company *4a_-.-_._.. Baltimore, Md. 
Marshall Brothers & Co. *@.......................---.---.-| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matthal, IIE 05. 4 encneccn sudeuntansdannsa chdel, MON es mee 
McKinley Tin Plate Company @ __.....- Pentti tein oa asians Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

UT i, Su ee ELL bees vowed dies widen cacdas eutaae Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meurer Brothers Company 0...................-...----- Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NONE ans... adn cucepbenniinodnnne Gas City, Ind. 
Morewood Tin Plate Manufacturing Company 4@...... Elizabethport, N. J. 
New Castle Steel and Tin Plate Company *a .......... New Castle, Pa. 

N. & G. Taylor Company @........................-..---.| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Tin Plate Company @ ...... eae all debe at Norristown, Pa. 
dies s wcinnn ane nigh a cienousGonmpaieicane Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia Tin Plate Company 0d -........-. ..-| Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philli ‘in Plate Company a............ x Do. 

P. H. Laufman & Co., Limited *a.... Apollo, Pa. 


Pittsb Tin Plate Works a......... 
Record reg many ¢ ip 
Saunders, Fielding & Bond} ......... 
Somerton Tin Plate Works*a.......-. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Louis Stamping Company *a_....... ...| St. Louis, Mo. 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Manufacturing Com-| Demmler, Pa. 


New Kensington, Pa 
Conneaut, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 


y*a 
allace, Banfield & Co., Limited *@___..............-- Trondale, Ohio. 
Western Tin Plate Works @............................- “Belleville, Ul. 





+ Make only black plates. 


Total number of companies December 31, 1893................--.----------. 56 
N a as made sworn returns of manufacture, quarter ending Decem- « 
Si iietieediittennbens dilanéuncaskbedencedecakestnneseshbdentsane 


Number of companies manufacturing, but failed to make sworn returns, 
quarter ending December 31. 1893 
a of companies manufacture suspended, quarter ending December 
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, 
Number of companies building, quarter ending December 31, 1893.__...... 
Number of —— making or preparing to make black plates, quarter 
ending Decem ERR sli had IE capil TSE a aI a 
Number of companies that made sworn returns of black plate produc- 
tion, quarter ending December 31, 1893 _...............-.....-----. -------- 17 
ae companies making only black plates, quarter ending Decem- ° 
rol, 
Number of new companies, quarter ending December 31, 1893 _......_..... 4 


I also desire to insert Exhibit 2, as follows: 


EXHIBIT 2.—Summary of production for the fiscal years 1892 and 1893, respectively, and for the six months ending December 31, 1898. 




















| Tin and 
Tin plates, Terne plates. terne (Amount made from— 
plates. 
Period from— Lighter | 68 pounds Lighter | 63 pounds Total. 
than 63 per 100 than 63 r 100 Aggregate| American) Forei 
pounds per|squarefeet| Total. |poundsper|squarefeet; Total produc- black blac 
100 square and . |100square and tion. plates. | plates. 


feet. heavier. 

















Lhe, net. | Lbs. net. | Lbs. net. | Lbs 








feet. heavier. | 
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Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not care to take up any time 
in argument, but I should like to ask the Senator from Connec- 
ticut a question. Taking the report of Mr. Ayer, who is a very 
strong protectionist, and who, under the extraordinary policy 


now pursued, seems to be the accredited organ of the Adminis- | 


tration on this question, I find that for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1891, there was 5 per cent foreign black plate; De- 
cember 31, 1891, 14.84; March 31, 1892, 33.56; and June 30, 1892, 
36.86; then for the quarter ending September 30, 1892, the next 
fircal year, the foreign proportion increased to 45.95; the next 

uarter to 59.29; the next to 61.54; and then fell off to 53.81; un- 
til for the quarter ending September 30, 1893, the proportion 
of the foreign black plate used in this country was 67.60. The 
question I ask is, how isit, if the American tin plate is in- 
creasing so rapidly in production, that the foreign black plate 
is brought into this country and used here and has increased so 
enormously as this report of Mr. Ayer shows? 

Mr. PLATT. I can not understand just what the Senator 


means. 
Mr. VEST. If the Senator will turn to page 6 of Mr. Ayer’s 
report, in what he calls ‘‘ Exhibit A,” I ico 

fr, PLATT. I see it now. 

Mr. VEST. He shows the amount and the percentage of 
American black plate used and of foreign black plate used in this 
country, and he shows the increase in the percentage of foreign 
black plate used until the last quarter beginning September 30, 
1893, when it appears that 67.60 per cent of the black plate used 
in this country came from abroad. . 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not quite understand how it is important 
to answer the Senator's question, and I do not know that I can 
answer it; but the last statement he made is not exactly what 
he intended it should be, for it is not the last quarter, Septem- 
ber 30, 1893, which is given. There wasa very decided increase 
in the percentage of American black plate between the quarter 
which ended September 30, 1893, and that which ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1893, an increase from 32.40 to 58.16 per cent, and a cor- 
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responding decrease in the amount of foreign black plate used | 


from 67.60 to 41.84 per cent. 

I do not know enough about the condition of the manufacture 
to explain the matter, but this shows that during the last six 
months, at any rate, the consumption of American black plate 
has been increasing. 


Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me 


to make a suggestion that occurs to me? 

Mr. PLATT. ae 

Mr. DOLPH. The production of black plate has not at all 
times kept pace with the consumption of tin plate, and the per- 
centage of the domestic plate used in the manufacture of tin has 
depended upon the progress of the two productions; and it seems 
the production of black plate has been greatly stimulated in the 
last quarter and that more than half the plates used are of the 
domestic production. 

Mr.GALLINGER. With the consent of the Senator from 
Connecticut I will call attention to a statement made by Mr. 
Ayer concerning black plate, as follows: 

It will be understood in this connection that black plates are used for many 
purposes besides the manufacture of tin plates’or tinware. 

They are not used exclusively in the manufacture of tin plates 
or tinware, and hence there might be relatively a larger impor- 
tation of them, but they are used for other purposes. 

Mr. VEST. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the explanation, it seems to me, is a very simple one. The 
amount of American black plate used in this country has in- 
creased, and Mr. Ayer himself gives theincrease from 1,914,764 
pounds for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, to 20,586,680 
pounds for the quarter ending June 30, 1893. But the importa- 
tion of foreign black plate has increased more largely and has 
come in in larger quantities, and therefore the percentage of 
increase in the foreign black plate has been greater than that 
of the American plate. 

Mr. PLATT. It has turned the other way now, at any rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The answer to the question of the Senator 
from Missouri is a very simple one. The development of the 
sheet-tin industry in the United States has not beenas great and 
rapid as the development of the tin-plate manufacture in the 
United States; in other words, it isa comparatively simple and 
easy matter to tin the plates after they are here; but the devel- 
opment and growth of the sheet industry in the United States 
has not, up to a recent period, kept pace with the tinning por- 
tion of the work. 

There is another reason for the large importation of black 
plate. The difference in the rate between black plate and tin 
ag under the present law is eight-tenths of a cent per pound. 

e difference is so great that it is more profitable, or it has 
been at various times 
in this country than 
tinned 


to — the black plates and tin them 
it has been to import the sheets already 


= 


~ 
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Of course, if the bill suggested by the committee becomes a 
law, there will be no importations of black plate at all, but the 
importations will ail be in the form of tin plate, as the rate upon 
black sheets is higher than upon the completed tin plates; but 
it is very easy to understand that the development and growth 
of the sheet industry in the United States has not been able to 
a pace with the production of tin plate. 
Mr. VEST. 





Mr. President—— 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will allow me a moment—— 
Mr: VEST. Then I willask the Senator from Iowa a question 
for the Senator from Rhode Island. [ask how does it happen that 
in 1892 the Treasury reportsshow that there were imported into 


this country 422,176,202 pounds of tin plate, and in 1895 it had 
increased to 613,679,960 pounds? 

Mr. ALLISON. Importations of tin plate? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, of tin plate, not black plate. 

Mr. ALLISON. It must have been owing to the larger con- 
sumption. That is the only explanation. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that black plate was brought into this country and tinned 
in this country. This Treasury report shows that there has 
been an increase of over 200,000 pounds in the importations of 
finished tin plate in one year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; but that does not prove any- 
thing. If the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] will allow 
me one moment, I have a statement here from Mr. Ayer, which 
is not so recent as the statement in the possession of the Senator 
from Connecticut, but it shows two things, a constant increase 
of tin plate made from American black sheets, and also a con- 
stant increase of tin plate made from imported tin sheets. So 
the percentages the Senator read are not borne out by the table 
which I have before me, which is found in the report of Mr. 
Ayer, submitted on the 22d of December, 1893, which, with the 
permission of the Senator, [should like to read. 

From July 1, 1892, to September 30, 1892, there were made of 
tin and terne plates 5,920,082 pounds from black sheets of Ameri- 
can manufacture and at the same time 5,032,643 pounds were 
made from foreign black sheets. So there was absolute equality, 
making over 10,000,000 poundsinall. Inthe next quarter 8,045,- 
449 American black sheets and 11,713,042 imported black sheets 
were used. 

Itis true that the percentage of imported black sheets was 
greater than for the quarter before, but the importationsof black 
sheets were about 3,000,000 pounds and the increase of American 
sheets 3,000,000 pounds. So that the black sheets made in the 
United States in the second quarter were correspondingly greater 
than the black sheets in the first quarter. 

Take the next quarter. There were 11,371,968 of American 
black plates, and 18,194,431 of foreign plates; and the next quar- 
ter 18,264,225 pounds of American black plates, and 21,279,362 
pounds of foreign black plates. 





So that during the quarter from April 1 to June 30, 1893, the 
last quarter named in the report, the production of tin and terne 
plates from American black sheets was nearly as great as from 
imported sheets. Inasmuch as all these tables show «# con- 
stantly increasing production, the percentage is immaterial, as 
it seems to me. 

Mr. PLATT. I did notread from Mr. Ayer’s report, Table C, 
which I shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp. It shows 
| that during thequarter ending December 31, 1893, a larger num- 

ber of pounds of black plate were used in the tin-plate manufac- 
ture than ever but once before and that was the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1893. During the period of manufacture there were 
e7,152,376 pounds of American black plates used in the manu- 
facture of tin plate during that year. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The table referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will be inserted in the REcoRD in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The table is as follows: 

(c) The amount of American black plates used in the aggregate manufac- 
oe the period from July 1, 1891, to December 31, 1893, was as shown 
Quarter ended— 


September 30, 1891 
December 31, 1891 


Pound 
1, 914, 764 
550, 901 





March 31, 1892 ...........- ee eB Ss 3. €20, 348 
June 30, 1802............. Bo a dil hdcitbiitoe aon : 6, $22, 322 
iho ines coed cwwsc wes 14, 917, 420 
Quarter ended— es. 
EEE Pe ee eee TS 
December = i a adalat aia a 10, 516, 412 
I cn dnc ic on bcccdh auntie kisah sathdudaseseenaces 14, 102, 200 

NI Ol a, ae OE Oe ee a cubavoceeccees 20, 586, 680 
Total .. 52, 402, 405 
Quarter endea— 
A NE vin cbancn ene scteceseesses stosenceee+-scceee ene 9, 846, S40 
i sundae eens coceceece< 17, 152, 376 

in bcencadsncees suaccdocves .- 26,990, 216 
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Mr. GALLINGSR. Will the Sc==*<¢ yield to me? 


Mr. PLATT. . 
answer to the interrogatory of the 


Mr. GALLINGER. In 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. as to the increased imyorta- 


tion of tin plates, I read from Mr. report a statement that 
black plates were used for many other purposes besides the manu- 
facture of tin plates or timware. 

I find that one firm, for instance, sold to tin-plate manufac- 
turers 669,681 pounds of black plates as against 129,400 pounds 
sold the previous quarter, only 43,236 of which went to the 
manufactwre of tin or terne plates, showing that.a large propor- 
tion of black plates were used for other purposes. 

T rose, however, more particularly to vary this interesting 
discussion by reading, not from Myr. Ayer, whose accuracy I 
think has been called in question by our Democratic friends; 
not to read from these bulletins, w I think are somewhat 
under the ban so far as some statements are eoncerned to be 
found in those pages, but to read a recent editorial, six days 
old, from the Iron Age, an industrial paper published in New 
York City, which no one will say is pre jadbode or has any bias 
upon this question of tin plates In the United States. The edi- 
tor of thiy paper in diseussing the present condition of the tin- 
plate industry, writes as follows: 

The tin-plate trade is im a si t 

semntpatat “al, it as Satine ppecte of tapers 
peg Wey gq ee ty gh oe ee 
plates. "boom aquen, Lawanenh , stationary and with appar. 
stricted Supply of ooing pasten, which is giving 
in meeting the demands oP thet their 

ing to Basterm works that have 

West, to see whether 


as: Eastern works 
as hard to meet the wantsef their regular trade as the Western works. The 
situation is singular, inasmuch as importers are deriving so little benefit 
froin an undoubted shortage in the . 

The trouble is, of course, eee oe the threatened tariff | 
tion, assisted to some extent by depression in business of last f. 
winter e: with no reduetion in duty pending, 
bevdlivered here during Veoruary March, tad Apri, meet the egdiar 

vel re 'e Y ax mee’ z 
spring demand. But with, 2 posstbilt 
which last fall was ‘to be made early this orders for for- 
eign pilates were not placed. 
ous loss on the stocks — have on hand in such anevent. In the 
meantime, also, domestic -plate factories had increased their facilities 
, and merchants found that they could order small quantities, 
their trade, and avoid locking up capital in large stocks in 
es. 

Even those who had been prejudiced against. domestic tin plates were im- 
pelled by the business ion to turn to the domestic makers and take 
small lots in frequent from the factories. Until 
this worked well. The limited trade in rogues, 
there Was no trouble. But now the consumption has greatly increased with 
the advance cf the building season and the improvement in general busi- 
ness, and the domestic falis: short of the necessities of the 
trade. Imported stocks are not here to fall back on, and symptoms of coa- 
gestion have appeared. But the danger of tariff reduction is more immi- 
nent.now than it was six months since, and are more fearful than 
ever of in loss if they put. themselves im shape to meet the rising de- 


Another feature has also developed which should 
asftis ha am influence 


if they 
short time since, before it was seen that there might be a shortage, a large 
ee house decided to handle only American plates, and its trav- 
to rumoff thesmailstock of imported plates then 
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ruption 
il to read from the statement. of Mo. W.B. 
' Ind., whe was chairman of the tariff committee of the Associa- 


very 
was fairly Saapled ant f 
America anyt which is manufactured anywhere else in the world by 


May 23, 


called my attention to the fact that he knows of a tin-plate es- 
tablishment in Michigan which is not ineluded in the list fur- 
nished by Mr. Ayer. 

Mr. President, I cam not understand why these questions 
should be raised about whether there is a greater or 

of tin plate manufactured in this country made from 
Ame’ black sheets or from foreign black sheets. 

There are two questions which have to be answered, and they 
are the onty important questions in this discussion: Tirst, do 
the Senators who have brought forward this duty of 1 cents to 
take the plaee of a duty of 2} cents per pound, believe that under 
it the tin-plate industry can be continued im the United States? 
If they do not, how can they escape the charge that they intend 
deliberately to destroy an industry employing $5,000,000 capital 
and with -six establishmentsin the United States? If we do 
not. vots upon this tion this evening I hope to be answered 
in the morning. , de they belicve there is any incidental 
protection in duty? 

One fact stares them in the face, that under a duty of leent 
a pound there was not a pound of tin plate made in this coun- 
try; and do Senators believe that the industry can be continued 
under a duty of ij cents per pound? If not, will they own up 
without equivecation that itis the policy of the party to destroy 
this industry in the country? It willbe acommentary upon the 

which was enunciated this morning as the policy of 

ae Demoeratic party—that of a tariff for revenue with inciden- 
But, before I was interrupted—tI hed neidea that the inter- 
was to take so much time—| was oo the priv- 
a s,of Elwood, 


tiom of American Tin-Plate Manufacturers, incidentally the 
ve of the tin-plate industry of America, but abso- 


representati 
lutely a representative of the American Tin Plate Company, of 


Elwood, Ind. Away out in Indiana this industry was estab- 


lished, and I want to show how it was established; [ want Sena; 
tors to see that it is not the “‘robber barons” that they are 


striking at. Mr. Leeds said: 


The American Tin Piate Company was formed through the combination 
of agreat many stociholders, the: t majority being persons of moderate 
means, there being very few weal men in the company. When the com- 
pany first started we had our capital raised from 150 stockholders, a at 
many of them in the employ of the company for which I work—the - 
syl Railroad Company ng young men in the offices, who subscribed 
from $1,000 to $3,000. In fact, the largest stockholder of the original sub- 
scription did not exceed $5,000, and they belonged to both political parties. 
We raised some $300,000, all of which has been imvested in the tinned plate 


try. 
We confess that we all had confidence in our ability to manufacture in 
mechanics, all things being equal. 


I want.to stop, Mr. President, to make a comment upon that 
remarkable statement. It is indicative of the spirit which has 
built up the United States of America. Young men, clerks in 
offices, who had saved a little capital, combined their savings 
inte a corporation of $300,000, of which no stockholder had more 
than $5,000 of stock, in the firm belief that they could manu- 
facture tin plate successfully in America, and with the courage 
to undertake it. That is4he class of men you propose to strike 
down. All of this $300,000 was invested by persons ‘‘ few of them 

” 


w . 
‘| Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, there does not seem to be a quo- 


meanwhile how to. 


arrange his 
after the blow falls, But, curi . 
trade steadil 


is making ney while yy and as the grass is very luxuri- 
antly just now and the sun is shining on very oe 
indulgence in anxious care until the clouds are the 
storm is beating down, : 

This editorial, Mr. President, from an industrial newspaper, 
ctvely twotncte:’ Piret, thes the tin-plate induetry of thiscountry 

two : Pirst, that country 
is very prosperous at the present ; and secondly, that the 
quality of tin plate is so good that dealers are now it 
to the foreign plate and demanding that they shall have it in 
preference to the foreign uct. 

It seems to me that, under these circumstances, ’ 
hav developed so enormously during the last two or three 
years, it is suicidal, from an economic standpoint, for the Con- 
Se eo ae reduce the 

on this productas to practically destroy the industry in the 
ted States and again give the business to foreign countries. 

Mr. PLATT. To show that Mr. Ayer has not overstated the 
number of tin- establishments in the United States, the 
chigan nearest me [Mr. MCMILLAN] has just 


rum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The want ofa quorum being sug- 
gested, the Secre will call the roll. 
The Seeretary the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
\ Lindsay Smith. 


Stewart, 


mn 


Ve 


aah 


ou 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 


Yes, sir. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After thirty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 24, 
1804, at 10 o'clock a. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 23, 1894. 
RECORDER OF DEEDS. 
Charles H. J. Taylor, of Kansas, to be recorder of deeds in the 
District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Albert W. Bradbury, of Maine, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Maine. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Clark S. Rowe, of Chamberlain, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
Ambrose S. Campbell, of Hastings, Nebr., to be register of 
the land office at McCook, Nebr. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
Andrew Blewett, of Jamestown, N. Dak., to be surveyor-gen- 
eral of North Dakota. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Patrick Gibbons, of Orleans, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at McCook, Nebr. 4 
William B. Morrison, of Hickman, Nebr., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Lincoln, Nebr. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Charles R. Johnson, to be postmaster at Pentwater, in the 
county of Oceana and State of Michigan. 
Harry D, Caskey, to be postmaster at Austin, in the county o 
Potter and State of Pennsylvania. 
Charles F. Duncombe, to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, in the 
county of Webster and State of Iowa. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1894, 


The House metat 12o0'’clock m. 
i. B. BAGBY. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

O. C., BROOKS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the 
findings of the Courtof Claims in the case of O. C. Brooks against 
the United States; which was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI NEAR JEFFERSON, MO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 6610, an 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at some point within 1 mile below or 1 mile above the 
present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo., with Senate amend- 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


ments. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BLAND, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table, 


CONFEDERATED OTOE AND MISSOURIA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate bill (S. 1467) 
to amend an act entitled “‘An act to provide for the sale of the 
remainder of the reservation of the Confederated Otos and Mis- 
souria Indians, in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. , 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, eic., That if any member of the said confederated tribes re- 

at the date of the aforesaid act of March yy and whose names ap- 
pear upon the schedule of appraisement made by the commissioners ap- 

‘in under the provisions of the act aforesaid, and approved by the 

of the Interior April 17, 1883, upon any of the authorized to 
be sold by said act shall make application for allotments of land the Secre- 

of Interior shall causea patent to issue to such person or his or her 
heirs who may be aoeneag upon said lands at the date hereof, for the subdi- 
visional tract or tracts of lands (not exceeding 160 acres of land to any one 
rson) reported on the commissioners’ schedule aforesaid as having been 


‘oved by such person: Provided, That the lands acquired by any n 
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under the provisions of this act shall not be subject to. alienation, lease, or 
incumbrance, either by voluntary conveyance by the grantee or his heirs 
or by the Judgment, order, or decree of any court, or subject to taxation of 
any character, but shall remain inalienable and not subject to taxation, 
lien, or incumbrance for the period of ten years, which restriction shall be 
incorporated in the patent. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, { would like to 
know whether this bill has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HAINERof Nebraska. It is substantially the bill 
duced by myself and referred to the Committee. on Indi 
fairs, and favorably reported by the gentleman from Wiscon 
[Mr. LyNcu]. He has with me made a careful examin 
the present bill, and it meets his approval, as well as of 
dian Committee and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is there a report accompanying th 
bill? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think it would be well to have that read, 
so that the House may see what reasons there are for tle passag: 
of the bill. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentloman 
that the report is quite lengthy. The object of the bill is to 
enable six or eight of these Indians toobtain title to t)eir lands. 
The rest of the tribe sold out about 1840 and went south, leaving 
six or eight of the tribe on some pieces of land which they have 
| occupied ever since. The object of the bill is to enable the In- 
| terior Department to deed to those Indians the lands which they 
| have occupied up to the present time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The statement of the 
factory to me. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. LYNCH. 

Mr, CONN. 
them? 

Mr. LYNCH. Not to exceed 160 acres apiece. 
they have been living on all the time. 

Mr. CANNON of Lilinois. This is to give tracts of land to six 
or eight Indians. 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; the lands that they were living on all the 
time. They prefered to remain on the land rather than move 
with the remainder of the tribe. 

Mr. CANNON of illinois. Have they had any compensation, 
along with the balance of the tribe? 

Mr. LYNCH. No; they preferred to remain on their home- 
steads. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
the lands? 

Mr. LYNCH. All except this. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. This land has been occupied by 
the Indians ail this time, and their rights in the premises have 
been recognized by the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did not they get their share with 
the balance of the tribe? 

Mr. LYNCH. They rotained their homestead, and preferred 
to stay when the remainder of the band moved south. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Was this on the reservation? 

Mr. LYNCH. It was on the reservation. 

Mr. CANNON of illinois. Did the Government buy the res- 
ervation? 

Mr. LYNCH. All the rest of the reservation is disposed of. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. My understanding is, the Gov- 
ernment bought the balance of it, the beneficiaries of this bill 
retaining their righ: to these tracts, and the purpose of this 
bill is to rectify an evident omission in the act of 1833. 

Mr. LYNCH. Their amounts were filed at the time, and the 
record is in the land office. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Let me understand this. The Otoe 
Indians had a reservation; the Government made a treaty by 
which it purchased that reservation; these half dozen Indians, 
however, retained the lands which they occupied, a hundred 
and sixty acres apiece, and under the terms of the treaty they 
did not get ary pay for those lands. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment never paid for these lands, and the Indians hold this 

rt of the reservation that they have always held. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir; and under the treaty to 
which the gentleman refers they were entitled to allotments in 
lieu of their money compensation, but no allotments were made; 
these parties have resided on their lands, and this is simply to 
perfect their title. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But the parties who resided on 
those lands got their share of the benefits that came under the 
treaty along with the other members of the tribe, did they not? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. They did not, but will receive 
their dues under this bill. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


intro- 
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gentleman is satis 


What Indians are these? 
The Otto Indians in Nebraska, 
What is the extent of the lands to be deeded 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. They never got anything? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. They never got anything, so far 
as I am informed. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And the Government never paid 
anything for the lands that these Indians are occupying? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Not acent for these lands. This 
bill originated with the Indian Department, and is intended to 
rectify the obvious injustice done to these Indians. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for the present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, a motion to recon- 

— the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
e. 
P. C. MONTGOMERY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House an act (S. 61) for 
the relief of PearsonC. Montgomery, of Memphis, Tenn.; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


. By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as fol- 
Ows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for ten days, on account of sick- 
ness, 


To Mr. MILLIKEN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I will not call for the regular 
order until there has been one recognition on each side. 


COMMODORE OSCAR C. BADGER. 


Mr, GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4683) for the 
relief of Commodore Oscar C. Badger, United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the Unived States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint Commodore Oscar C. r, now on the retired list 
of the Navy, a rear-admiral on said retired list, to take effect on and after 
the 12th day of A t, A. D, 1885, the time of his retirement, he having been 
at that date at the head of the list of commodores and first for promotion, 
but was disbarred therefrom by the law requir: all officers to be retired at 
the age of 62 years. Upon promotion, as authorized by this act, he shall be 
allowed the pay of a rear-admiral retired on account of age from the date of 
the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I object. 
ELIZA K. STARR. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 3487) grant- 
Ingo pension to Eliza K. Starr. 

he bill was read, as follows: : 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized an 1 directed to placeon the ae subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eliza K. Starr, widow of 
Samuel H. Starr, late colonei Fifth New Jersey Volunteers and major and 
ree —- Sixth United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have the report read so that we may 
understand the reason for this increase. 

The report (by Mr. LOUDENSLAGER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3487) 
granting a vension to Eliza K. Starr, have considered the same and submit 
the following eer. 

The claimant is the widow of Col. Samuel H. Starr, United States Army, 
whose mili the War Department, shows he en- 


tary record, as reported 
listed as a private October 27, 1832, 


of Sixth Cavalry April 
ices in acti t Upperville, Va. ‘Nand to colonel July 2, 1868, fo gal: 
ces action a a. “for - 
lant and meritorious services in the Get cam: re 
He was retired from active service on m ber 15, 1870, with the full rank 
ae See comanana he held when he received his disabling wound—that of 
colone 
The retiring board reported that he was— 
“ tated for active service in consequence of the loss of his right arm 
below the shoulder, said loss resul from a wound re- 
in action at Fairfield, Pa., T, 1863, while hold- 
United States Cavalry, in actual command 


also show he was wounded in the face at the battle of 
phia, November 
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It is shown by the testimony on file in the Pension Department that the 
claimant was married to the soldier in 1841, and by other testimony on file 
in said office and affidavits filed with the committee, that the widow is with- 
out means of support and is dependent for her maintenance upon her two 
daughters, one a widow with two children, the other unmarried, and who 
are compelled to earn their own living. 

Your committee, after a full and careful consideration of all the facts, be- 
lieve this bill to be meritorious and its passage is recommended with the 
following amendments: 

Strike out the word “fifty,” in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty-five,” and after the word “month,” in the same line, add the words 
“in lieu of her present pension.” 

Mr. MOMILLIN. What is the present pension that this lady 
is ae ote 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Twelve dollars per month. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Has the bill been considered in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And favorably reported? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Yes, sir; it has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions, and also from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then I shall not object to its consideration, 
but I think it not improper to state on this occasion that I hardly 
see the necessity or the propriety of increasing the pension of 
one class of widows while the great mass of them who are upon 
the regular pension rolls receive no such special consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
a from New Jersey for the present consideration of this 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

Mr. LONDENSLAGER. Iask the gentleman to withdraw 
his objection that I may make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will withdraw the objection temporarily to let 
the gentleman make an explanation, but [ think I must insiston 
the objection. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to pen- 
sion Eliza K. Starr, the widow of Col.Samuel K. Starr. He en- 
listed in 1832; he fought through the Creek and Seminole wars, 
and was discharged in 1837. He returned to civil life and mar- 
ried in 1841. 

When the war with Mexico was threatened he left that young 
wife and his children, enlisted again in 1846, and fought all 
through the Mexican war, participating in many of the battles, 
and was advanced step by step for gallant and meritorious serv- 
ices on the field of action. Heserved from 1848 to 1854 in Texas; 
in 1854 and 1855 in Kansas border ruffian troubles, and from 1855 
to 1856 in the Sioux Indian and Utah expeditions, and until 1861 
on the Western frontier. He then returned East in company 
with his regiment to engage in the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion. Having received leave of absence from the War 
Department, he left his command for a time during 1861-62 to 
occupy the position of colonel of the Fifth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteers, to which position he had been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Olden. 

After one year's service in that capacity he returned again to 
the regular Army and advanced step by step, receiving wounds 
upon his body and the loss of an arm at Gettysburg, and was 
finally retired after long and faithful service rendered to his coun- 
try. In 1892 he died, leaving this widow, over 70 years of age, 
a physical and afinancial wreck. Her onlysupport is that which 
she obtains from her two children, one an unmarried daughter 
and the other a widow with two children, who are compelled to 
support not only their mother but themselves and the two chil- 
dren upon the scanty means they are able to obtain by the labor 
of their hands. I ask the gentleman in all fairness to withdraw 
his objection and let action be taken by the House on this meri- 
torious bill. 

Mr. JONES. I do not withdraw the objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DOCKERY. [I call for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
PAY OF HOUSE AND SENATE EMPLOYES. 
Mr. MCRAE. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will with- 


draw the call for the regular order so that I may submit a joint 
resolution concerning the pay of the employés of the House and 


Senate. 
Mr. DOCKERY. [ withdraw the call so that this resolution 


“_™ read. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution to pay the officers and employés of the Senate and House 
of tatives their respective salaries for the month of May, 1894, on 
the day of said month. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and instructed to ey, the officers and employés of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, uding the Capitol police, their 
ov salaries for,the month of May, 1894, on the day of said 
mon e 


TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Arkansas[Mr. MCRAE] 








1894. 








asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of this res- 
olution. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the _ resolution (H. Res. 178); which was read 
three times, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCRAE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to which was referred a resolution submitted by Mr. 
MONEY on the IIth instant, requesting information from the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to measures tsken for secur- 
ing asite for a new mint at Philadelphia, submitted as a substi- 
tute therefor the following; which was read, considered, and 
adopted: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, requested to inform the House of Kepresen’atives 
what steps have been taken towards securing a site and the construction of 
@ new mint at Philadelphia, Pa., and also as to the advisability of executing 
and carrying out the provisions of the act authorizing the procurement of 
a site for and the construction of a new mint at Philadelphia, Pa. 

_On motion of Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was laid on 
the table. 

PAYMENT OF ACCRUED PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER proceeded to call the committees for reports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6627) con- 
cerning the payment of accrued pensions and other matters; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PENSION VOUCHERS. 


Mr. MCDANNOLD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6628) concerning the exe- 
cution of pension vouchers; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


' LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON of Tennessee in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheClerk will report the pending amend- 
ment, if there be one. 

Mr. PICKKER. Mr. Chairman, I will inquire what para- 
graph is being considered now? 

TheCHAIRMAN,. Whenthe committee rose yesterday after- 
noon it had voted upon a motion to strike out the paragraph re- 
lating to the Civil Service Commission. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DE ARMOND] had offered an amendment to that 
paragraph, his motion being to strike out and insert what the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. PICKLER. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. Will this 
preclude any other amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not preclude any other amend- 
ment that may be in order. 

The amendment of Mr. DE ARMOND was read, as follows: 


Strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15,16, and 17, on page 20, and insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 
“Employés in the departmental classified service of the United States 
hall be citizens of the several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
; andthe number from no State, Territory,or District shall be greater than 
its just proportion, based upon population; and to this end removals and 
appointments shall be made as soon as practicable after the passage of this 
act. Whenever any State or Territory or the District of Columbia shall be 
entitled to an appointment in such service the appointment shall be made 
for a term of six years, upon the recommendation of such State, Territory, 
or District, as shall be provided by the law thereof; but all appointeer shall 
be subject to promotion, reduction, and removal by the proper officers of 
the United States as the good of the service may require.’ 


Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to make a point of order. 

Mr.COOMBS. The amendment is not germane; it changes 
_existing law, and does not reduce expenditures. 

Mr. DE ARMOND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to sustain the point 
of order, but will hear the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Chairman, permit me to make only 
one observation; I do not wish to detain the House. A sugges- 
tion was made yesterday by the gentleman from Maine | Mr. 
DINGLEY] that this proposition embodies three changes in the 
law, and therefore that an objection to the amendment on the 
ground of changing existing law was trebly good. Now, a 
change in the law is a change in the law, no matter how great 
or how little the change may be. 

Any change of law is just as obnoxious under the terms of the 
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rules as the greatest of changes. So that while there are, as 
stated by the gentleman from Maine, three particulars in which 
the law would be radically changed by the adoption of this 
amendment, yet after all the amendment, viewed with reference 
to that point, is nothing more and nothing less than a change of 
existing law. 

Now, as to my claim that this amendment does reduce expen- 
ditures. When the Chair recollects that the amendment was 
submitted at a time when the paragraph subsequently struck 
out was part and parcel of the bill, andis therefore to be gauged 


and measured as having such admissibility as it may have pos- 
sessed when offered, it is clear that it does reduce expenditures. 

This proposition having been submitted, as the Chair knows, 
to the paragraph stricken out on the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE], as a part of the bill, is to be con- 
sidered now as of the time when it was offered, and in that way 


it does retrench expenditures and is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wili not permit that to preju- 
dice the matter. The question whether the amendment is ger- 
mane and reduces expenditures is the only question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. This matter has been thoroughly discussed. 
I hope the Chair will rule upon it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I desire first to submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Was not this question divided by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. BOATNER. As I understand it, there was a motion on 
yesterday made to strike out a provision of the bill which car- 
ries an appropriation. The gentleman from Missouri then 
offered this us a substitute for that motion, and thit was the 
question beforethe House. Ordinarily the question would have 
been whether the motion of the gentlemin from Missouri, or 
the substitute offered by him, should be adopted. If it had been 
it would have taken the place of the original proposition to 
strike out. Then, if the Hou-e adopted the substitute, it would 
have been incorporated as a part of the bill. 

At that time it was certainly germane and would have re- 
trenched expenditures, because the substitute embodied a mo- 
tion to strike out a provision which carried an appropriation in 
the bill. The substitute related to the appropriation that was 
in the bill at that time, and was therefore germane to the prop- 
osition before the House. It reduces expenditures, because it 
takes away a part of the appropriation carried by the bill. So 
that if it is held not to germane now, that arises from the 
fact that the Chair divided the question and held that the mo- 
tion should first be submitted to the House on the proposition 
to strike out the text of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair held that that motion should 
be first submitted, but will state that that does not change the 
question as to the status of this amendment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is it not perfectly in order to offer a sub- 
stitute for an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, this was offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri as a substitute for the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair held that the question 
should first be put on the motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see to strike out. The motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
was a motion to strike out and insert, which could not have been 
considered as a substitute for the pending motion, which was 
merely to strike out. A substitute, in other words, may al- 
ways be offered to an amendment, but.it must be germane to the 
pending proposition and relate directly to the proposed amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BOATNER. Well, if the motion had not been made to 
strike out, and the motion of the gentleman from Missouri was 
now before the House in its original form, would it not be in or- 


der? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri, or the substitute, is precisely in the 
same position now as if the other motion had not been offered or 
adopted. The Chair thinks that thataction of the committee 
has no effect upon the pending amendment to strike out the par- 
agraph. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then the Chair thinks that that action does 
not affect the offering of this substitute or amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

The Chair thinks, however, that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is not in order, for the reason that it 
changes existing law; that it does not retrench expenditures, 
and is not germane to this bill. 

The gentleman from West Virginia offered an amendment, 
which is the rext in order, and the Clerk will report it. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I ask to withdraw that amendment in view 
of the action of the House on yesterday, and substitute another 
in its stead. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, before line 18, insert: That the act a January 16, 1883 
entitied “An act to regulate and approve the civil service of the United 
States,’’ and all other acts amendatory thereof, or relating to the same sub- 
ject-matter, are hereby repealed. 

That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the ex- 
amination of persons to be appointed to tions in the bureaus and 
partment under his control or supervision, and he may provide suitabierules 
and regulations to govern such examinations and appointments. 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the same point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, against that amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis neither germane to the bill nor does it 
reduce expenditures. 

Mr. HATCH. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the point of order is pending, which 
must be first determined. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order must be settled first. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Debate has beenclosed, I call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact, on the entire paragraph and amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. But not on the points of order. Debate 
was closed on the merits. 

Mr. COOMBS. I donot think it necessary to argue the point 
oforder. It has been traveled over so many times, end is in 
line with the previous decision of the Chair, that it is scarcely 
necessary to take up the time of the committee in discussing it. 
It is not germane, it changesexisting law, and it does not neces- 
sarily retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] desire to be heard? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope that we can have a ruling. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is so clearly out of order that I do not 
care to discuss it. 

Mr. ALDERSON. With the permission of the Chair I desire 
to be heard for a moment. The amendment is clearly in order. 
It reduces expenditures, and under our rules is necessarily in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does it reduce expenses, on the face 
of the amendment? The gentleman will understand that the 
Chair can not look beyond the amendment and its provisions. 

Mr. ALDERSON. By repealing the law which provides for 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of money in salaries 
and the examinations required, under the machinery of the civil 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the amendment itself provides for 
examinations before appointments can be made; and how can 
the Chair decide that they will be less expensive than the other 
examinations? 

Mr. ALDERSON. Yes, but the present law provides for 
traveling expenses for boards of examiners. This amendment 
does not provide for such expenses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is a matter of argument. 

The CHAIRMAN, But the amendment provides that the 
head of a Department may make regulations and rules, and he 
may provide for traveling ex under that authority. 

r, ALDERSON. It abolishes the offices, and the salaries 
paid to civil-service examiners, 

The CHAIRMAN. But would not the executive officer have 
te provide some one to make these examinations, and could he 
_ fo it under this amendment, and pay the examiners’ sala- 
ries? 

Mr. ALDERSON. He is not permitted to pay salaries under 
the amendment. He is —— to provide regulations, but 
not to pay salaries or to fix salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this provides for examinations. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman has toshow affirmatively that 
it does reduce expenditures, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON]. 

Mr. ALDERSON. If the Chair hasany doubt upon that sub- 

t—_ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has very grave doubt. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Iask leave to wi w that amendment 
and offer another in lieu of it, which provides for the very case 
stated by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws the amend- 


ment. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that he move it in lieu of the two sections. 
Mr. COOMBS. ‘The second section has not been read. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. It is all being treated —_——. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia with- 
amendment and submits another, which the Clerk 


The Clerk read as follows: 


nero eae eae — 16, 1883, ontitled ‘A: regulate and 
approv anuary 883, on ‘AN act to ate an 
improve the civil service of the United States,’ and all other acts amenda- 
ee or relating to the same subject-matter, are hereby ory ey 
hat each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide 


examination of to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 


partments under his control or supervision and he may provide suitable 
rules and regulations to govern ouch examinations and appointments, such 
examinations to be made by appointees of the various Departments, and 
without additional compensation or additional salary.”’ 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the same point of order, that it is not 
germane, changes existing law, and does not necessarily reduce 
the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, then I withdraw that amend- 
ment. I thought that language met the objection to the first 
amendment which the Chair indicated. If it does not, in order 
to make it entirely clear, I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, before line 18, insert: ‘That the act approved January 16, 1883, 
entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,’ and all other acts amendatory thereof or relating to the same sub- 
ject-matter are hereby repealed. 

“That each member of the Cabinet may at his discretion provide for the 
examination of persons to be appointed to positions in the bureaus and De- 
partment under his control or —— and he may provide suitable 
rules and regulations to govern such examinations and a jintments. And 
the cost of such examinations shali not be more than one-half of the expense 
of the civil-service examinations required by laws heretofore enacted.” 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the pointof order that. this is not ger- 
mane, and that it changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. 8 the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. ALDERSON. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Chair made the objection to the first amendment proposed that 
it did not on its face show a reduction of expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was one of the objections which the 
Chair suggested. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Will the Chair indicate the-other objec- 
tions, so that we may be able to meet them? 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChair does not think that, upon a bill 
making appropriations for the aoe executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government, it is competent or within the rule 
to ~ aa acivil-service law or a law toregulate appointments 
to Oo . 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the Chair would not hold that it would 
not be in order, on an appropriation bill making appropriations 
for any branch of the Government, to repeal a salary or to do 
away with an office? 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled on that, but has 
ruled on the — amendment. 

Mr. ALDE N. I desire, then, to modify my amendment 
to meet the objections of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the amend- 
ment. He can submit any additional amendment he wishes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the amendment will be gotten in 
proper shape. 

COOMBS. The gentleman withdraws the other amend- 
ment, I understand. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thatiswithdrawn. The Chair begs gen- 
tleman to cease conversation and restore order. The Clerk will 
suspend until gentlemen resume their seats and cease conversa- 
tion. The Clerk will report the proposed amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 18, insert the following: 

That the act spo Jan 16, 1883, entitled “An act to re te and 
improve the civil service of the United States,” and all other acts amenda- 
tory thereof or relating to the same subject-matter, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. COOMBS. Imake thesame point of order on that amend- 
ment; that it is not germane and changes existing law. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BAKER of NewHampshire. Yes,sir. [holdin my hand 
a document which it seems to me ought to be an authority, especi- 
ally on the other side of the House, in this matter of order. 
find in the Democratic platform of 1892, section #—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I 
confusion we can not hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. That— 


A public office is a public trust—— 


TheCHAIRMAN. Ae aah pam suspend. Public busi- 
ness will be suspended until gentlemen resume their seats. 


toapointoforder. There isso much 








1894. 





Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not recognize any gentle- 
man until order is restored om the floor. 

Mr. BAKERof New Hampshire. I find this authority, Mr. 
Chairman, which says: 
Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration of the Demo 
cratic national convention of 1876—— 

Mr. COOMBS. I rise toa point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman stated that he rose to dis- 
cuss the point of order. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 
Wor the reform of the civil service, and we call for the honest enforcement 
of ail laws regulating the same. 

{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the pointof order that the gentleman 
is not diseussing the point of order. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): I find in the 
platform of 1876 these words: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that efficient, 
economical conduct of the governmental business is not possible if its civil 
service be subjeet to change at every election, be a prize fought for at the 
ballot box—— 

Mr. COOMBS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 
be a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned for 
provedcompetency, and held for fidelity in the public employ. 

[Laughter. | ‘ 

Mr. COOMBS. Icall the gentleman to order. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire (continuing): 


That the dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time 
of all our public men nor the instrument of their ambition. Hore again 
ises falsified in the performance attest that the party in power can 

ork out no practical or salutary reform. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire will 
suspend. It is impossible for the public business to be trans- 
acted in such disorder. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is clearly out of order, 
and the Chair calls him to order. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire stated that he rose to discuss the question of order. 
If the gentleman has any matter to submit on the question of 
order the Chair will be glad to hear it, otherwise the Chair 
does not think the gentleman ought to transgress the rules. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I intended to submit my 
remarks after I had read the authority. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I desire to ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire a question. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas proposes to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
read from a recognized authority? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. It is not recognized. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. [t should be an authority 
to the majority members of this House and to the Chair, and [ 
was commending it to their consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine himself to 
the question of order. 

Mr. COOMBS. I object to the gentleman proceeding out of 


order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is out of 
order, and the gentleman will please take his seat. The gentle- 
man from New Hampshire has the floor. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Having read the party plat- 
forms of the Democratic party in theeampaigns of 1892 and 1876 
in regard to civil-service reform, my pointof order is this: That 
the majority of this House has been elected on these platforms; 
that anything which will tend in the slightest degree to break 
up their doctrines of course would be contrary to their view of 
public order and of the rules of this Democratic House, and 
therefore that the amendment could not be inorder. [Laughter 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. ERY. Let us have a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the amendment. . 

Mr. ALDERSON. Lappeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia ap- 
ag from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall 

decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have the amendment read. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

M”. ALDERSON. I desire a word to say on that question. 


I was trying to get to the 
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Rule XXT, beginning on page 221 of the Rules, clearly provides 
for an amendment of this character. The rule reads: 


No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously 
authorized by law unless in continuation of appropriations for such public 
works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall any provision in 
any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law be In order, ex 
cept such as being germane to the subject-matter of the Dill, shall retrench 
expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, by the reduction of the compensatioa of any person paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reluctiou of amounts of 
money covered by the bill, etc. 


Thisamendmentclearly and on its face retrenches expenditures 
by a reduction of the number and salaries of the offie+rs of tho 
United States. The bill, as introduced, provides sxliries for the 


civil-service commission and others in connection with that 
service. This amendment proposes to repeal the law under 
which those officers are appointed, and therefore clearly reduces 
the number and salary of the officers of the United States. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to this rule. I am 
loath not to agree with the Chair, but most assuredly under this 
rule the amendment which I have ofered is in order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [ Mr. 
ALDERSON | offers the amendment which has just been reported. 
The Chair holdsthat the amendmentisnotinorder. The Chair 
feels constrained to make this ruling, for if this amendment is 
in order it would be in order to repeal the entire customs laws 
and all the internal-revenue laws on this bill, because the bill 
provides for the pay of gaugers and otherinferior ollicers in the 
revenue service. The Chair thinks it can not be reasonably in- 
sisted that ina bill making appropriations for the objects com- 
prised in this bill it is in order to embody such logisiation. The 
Chair therefore holds that the amendment is nvt in order, and 
the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me perfectly clear 
that this amendment fs in order. Any amendment to an ap- 
prepriation bill which repeals existing law, and at the same time 
rectuces expenditures is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not atall. It musi also be germane to 
the bill. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I maintain that this is germane to the 
bill. If this Committee of the Whole desires to strike out an 
appropriation and to discontinue the Civil Service Commission, 
I maintain that it has a right to do so on an appropriation bill; 
because the amendment offered for that purpose reduces the ex- 
penditures for the Government. If the contrary be held there 
can not bs any legislation at all under that rule. 

T admit thatit is not a good method of legislating to put such 
legislation upon‘an appropriation bill. [I do not believe it is 
good policy to legislate in that way, but it is a practice which 
is provided for under the rules of the House, and if there ever 
was a case in which the right ought to be exercised I believe 
this is the case. [I dislike to disagree with the Chairin the 
construction of the rule, but I hope the committee will over- 
rule the Chair and will vote to repeal this civil-service law, as 
we have already provided for taking away the salaries of the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire to add a word to what has just 
been said. [ disagree with the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
ENLOE] that a precedent of this sort is nota good one. In my 
judgment the quostion is purely a question whether the House 
shall make an appropriation or whether it shall not, and it seems 
to me as if that question ought to be germane to this bill. 

The bill provides in this paragraph for an appropriation, 
based upon existing law; the amendment is to strike out the law 
by repealing and thereby the appropriation fails. By thisamend- 
ment the committee may say: ‘* We will strike out the law and 
that will avoid the appropriation.” Now, if that proposition is 
not germane to the bill, then it would be difficult to frame an 
ameudment that is germane. The gentleman from Tennessco 
thinks that this sort of legislation is not a good precedent. I 
think it is a good precedent. If we fail to take thiscourse when 
we do not wish to make an appropriation that is reported by the 
committee, then we are referred to general legislation, which it 
may take two years to get enacted, and in the meantime the 
money of the Government will be expended in a way that Con- 
gress does not approve, and all this for fear of setting a bad 

recedent. Therefore I do not agree with the gentleman from 

ennessee. 

Mr. DOCK ERY and Mr. COOMBS. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COOMBS. I ask for a division. 


The committee divided and there were—ayes 93, noes 61. 
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Mr. ALDERSON. I demand tellers. 
Tellers were ordered, and Mr. COOMBS and Mr. ALDERSON 
were appointed. 
The committee ac es 
p- 


93, noes 86; so the 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILL1aAMs]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all beginning on page 20, line 8, and ending on page 21, line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is a motion to strike out the next 
paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That paragraph has not been read yet. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against the next 
paragraph. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, but first I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakotais rec- 
ognized for an a 

Mr. McMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one pending now. As soon as 
that is disposed of the Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLER. I understand that the amendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi proposes to strike out this whole para- 


raph. 

. Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the amend- 
mentreported, so that the committee can know what is before it. 

The amendment was again read as above. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be compelled to sustain 
the point of order against this amendment, because the para- 
graph has not been read yet. 

r. McMILLIN. That was the inquiry I was going to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mtr. Chairman, I wish to 
withdraw that amendment and to move to strike out each para- 
graph as it is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi then 
moves to strike out the second poranen. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I make the point of order against that 
paragraph that it changes existing law. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, there is a point of order 
against that paragraph. 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChaircan not hear four or five gentle- 
men at the same time. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
oe makes a point of order a t the second paragraph. 
The point of order must be first disposed of and the Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point. ‘ 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to concede very frankly that this 
paragraph is not in order under the rule. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the point. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Why then insist upon discussing the ques- 


tion? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY] had not made that concession before; and the Chair was 
not aware that the gentleman conceded that the paragraph was 
not in order, 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do concede it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair then sustains the point of or- 


der. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. One moment, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a matter for the Committee of the Whole; and I insist it 
is too late to make the pointoforder. We have had general dis- 
cussion on this very paragraph—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair must correct the gentleman—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. One moment. And the Chair also 
entertained a motion to strike this out before the point of order 


was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman is mistaken in both 
statements. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi sent up his first motion, and the Chair said that wasnot 
in order because it included the third section which had not yet 
been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will suspend for a mo- 
ment the Chair will state that the gentleman from Mississippi 
sent up his motion yesterday and the point of order was then 


e. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Reserved. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Reserved; and therefore the point of order 
does not come too late. 

Mr. ALDERSON. The REcorp shows that the point of order 

The OHALRMA, - The Chair has so held. It is no use to 
discuss a matter after it has been ruled upon. The question is 
now upon the point of order made against the paragraph by the 


ain divided and the tellers re 
ecision of the Chair was sustained. 
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gentleman from Ohio. The gentleman from Missouri concedes 
vhat the point is well taken. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As tothe paragraph from line 18, on page 
20, down to line 3, on page 21. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Thatis as far as the point of order goes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I concede that the point of order is well 
taken as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That being conceded, the point of order 
is sustained; and the paragraph goes outof the bill without fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr. PICKLER. 
paragraph. 

TheCHAIRMAN. That has been passed; it was stricken out. 
The second paragraph was also considered and stricken out. 
The gentleman can not now offer an amendment to the first par- 
agraph under any rule of the Committee of the Whole. he 
Clerk will now report the third paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For necessary traveling expenses, including those of examiners acting 


under the direction of the Commission, and for expenses of examinations 
and investigations held elsewhere than at Washington, $6,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman—— 
Mr. PICKLER. I desire to offer an amendment to that para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota |Mr. 
PICKLER] desires to amend the paragraph; and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs], us the Chair understands, 
wishes to submit a motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motionof the gentleman from South 
Dakota, which seeks to perfect the text, is first in order. The 
Clerk will read the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 7, on page 21, insert the following: 

“Provided, That persons honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service shall be preferred for appointment to civil offices: Provided, That 


they are found to possess the business capacity necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of such offices.” 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. A point of order. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to say—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. i understood that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri reserved a point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thegentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIviINGs- 
TON] made the point of order. 

Mr. PICKLER. Ido not think that after we have begun te 
consider a matter a point of order can be entertained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who made the point of order? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I made the point of order, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia whether he addressed the Chair and made the point of 
order. He will not say that he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not too late to make a point of order. 
The matter has not been discussed. 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman will reserve the point of 
order for a few minutes, I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr.PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, the present law provides that 
soldiers shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, all 
other things being equal, if they were discharged by reason of 
disabilities resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
line of duty. This amendment amey enlarges the existing 
provision so that soldiers honorably discharged for whatever 
reason shall be a, all other things being equal. The 
amendment would not cause uny very large preference at present. 
A very large proportion of these discharged soldiers are at the 

resent time, on account of age, incapable of performing the 
Duties of these civil offices. 

And furthermore, the offices are circumscribed in number 
that they arecapable of filling. So that if we adopt the amend- 
ment, by reason of age and by reason of the circumscribed 
number of offices, it would not greatly enlarge the list, and yet 
it would do justice and enable discharged soldiers, if they are 

ual in all other respects and competent, to fill the positions. 

trust, therefore, the point of order will not be insisted upon. 
I doubt very much, indeed, whether it is subject to the point of 
order, because it one how the appropriation shall be 
expended under this ; that is, as to the duties of the Com- 
mission in regard to the appointees and the expenditure of the 
money under the bill. It is a matter of justice; it is a little 
thing. Itis only right to the soldiers, and I hope the point of 
order will not be insisted upon. 

eee The : hair see pave _ intof A eae 

he question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi to strilce out the paragraph. 


I desire to offer an amendment to the first 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
DINGLEY) there were—ayes 40, noes 54. 

Mr. ALDERSON. [ask for tellers on that vote. 

Tellers were refused, there being only 24 members voting in 
favor thereof. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
no quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis too late to make the point of order 
of no quorum after tellers have been asked and refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yor expenses of editing and distributing the laws enacted during the first 
and second sessions of the Fifty-third Congress and the Statutes at Large of 
the Fifty-third Congress, 83,000. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I simply do this for the purpose of stating that on the day be- 
fore yesterday, being detained in my committee room during 
the discussion on the amendment of the gentleman from Louis- 
jana [Mr. BOATNER], I came into the Halil during the time that 
the vote was being taken by tellers and was told by a member 
that the vote was on the Boatner amendment. I voted at the 
time, believing that I was voting for that amendment, butlearned 
afterwards that I had voted upon a misapprehension, and that 
I really voted for the amendment offered . the gentleman from 
Iowa[Mr. HAYEs], of which amendment I was not in favor, 
while I did favor the Boatner amendment. I shall therefore 
we against the Hayes amendment if a vote is taken in the 

ouse. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Division of bookkeeping and warrants: For chief of division, $3,500; as- 
sistant chief of division, $2,400; estimate and digest clerk, $2,250; two prin- 
cipal bookkeepers, at $2,100 each; ten bookkeepers, at $2,000 each; ten clerks 
of class 4; five clerks of class 3; three clerks of class 1; one messenger; one 
assistant messenger, and one laborer; in all, $64,170. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
— of order against all of the paragraph, beginning with line 

, after the word “dollars,” on page 24, down to and including 
the word ‘‘ each,” in the firstline on page 25, being these words: 

Two principal bookieepers, at $2,100 each; ten bookkeepers, at 82,000 each. 


I make the point of order against this provision of the bill 
as being new legislation and obnoxious to paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXI. The rule says: 

2. No appropriation shall be aapemes in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, forany expenditure not previously 
authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations forsuch public 
works and objects as are already in progress. * * * 

Provided, That it shall bein order further to amend such bill upon the re- 
port of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such 
amendment, which amendment, belng germane to thesubject-matter of the 
bill, shall retrench expenditures. 


I need not ask the attention of the Chair to the rulings here- 
tofore made under that paragraph, since he is entirely familiar 
with them as set forth in the Digest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I presume the authority claimed for in- 
corporating this provision in the bill is to be found in that be- 
lated resolution passed on the 3d day of May and set forth on 
page 5286 of the RECORD of the 4th day of May, in which these 
words are found: 

That the Committees on Appropriations be directed to incorporate in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial engtopeiation bill to be reported at this 
session, the provisions of the bill (H. R. 6948) improving the methods of ac- 


coun in the Treasury Department, and for other purposes, as the same 
passed the House on May 2, 1894— 


That portion of the resolution is carried out and contained in 
this bill. The remaining portion is as follows: 
= er report appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 
n — 


I make the point that 


If there is any authority whatever for the insertion of this 
new legislation, it of course comes under that last clause— 


— a perers appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 
on _—— 


Itis well to remember here, Mr. Chairman, that the commit- 
tee which reports this bill is not the same committee which re- 
ported the bill for the reorganization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, referred to in the order of the House. Therefore the com- 
mittee in framing this bill could not have known by intuition or 
otherwise what was the rg » or necessities of the 
other bill, so far as to provide vance of estimates or the 
practical operation of the statute, if itshall become law, without 
violating the rules, if objection is made. 

Now, what do these words in the last clause evidently refer to: 
ne es powers appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 


This bill, which is appended to the appropriation bill now under 
peer 2 does specify what these a shall be. 
On page 113 of the pending bill there is a provision for the Comp- 
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troller of the Treasury, and then the language of the bill is as 
follows: 


His salary shall be 85.500 per annum. There shall also be an Assistant 
Comptroller of the Treasury, to be appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, who shall receive a salary of 85,000 per an- 
num, and a chief clerk in the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, who 
shall receive a salary of $2,500 per annum. 

These several salaries, three in all, are the only salaries pro- 
vided for in the bill which is appended to the ordinary appro- 
priation bill we are considering. Evidently that last clause 
must refer to these three salaries, and to none other, for they 
fill entirely the requirements contained in that order of the 
House. 

The order can not go any further, because there is no specifi- 
cation in the bili anywhere which it cancover. It is not within 
the province of eituer of these committees to say what shall be 
required in the future for carrying out the provisions of this 
bill. if it shall become a law; and I wish to call the particular 
attention of the Chair to this point, that this proposed legisla- 
tion is not now the law, and therefore that we can not consider 
it as though it was existing law, and that these several offices to 
which I have objected, as new legislation, are an increase of the 
public expenditures and not a diminution thereof. 

Of course, as the Chair has said to-day, and has said upon very 
many previous occasions, it is impossible to go outside the lan- 
guage of the statute, and, of course, also, outside the language 
of the order of the House, to determine whut is necessary or 
what is the meaning of the language which we are to consider. 
We are to confine ourselves to that exact language, and that be- 
ing done, this is new legislation which increases expenditures; 
and the same point is applicable to other provisions of the bill 
which we have not yet reached. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that thisisso plain that it does 
not require further argument, and [ trust that the Chair will 
sustain the point of order which I have made. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have simply to say, in re- 
sponse to the point of order that has been made by the gentle- 
manfrom New Hampshire[Mr. BAKER], first, that by the uniform 
practice of the House when operating under this rule, it has al- 
ways been held that a provision in an appropriation bill increas- 
ing the classified force, which is dependent entirely upon ap- 
propriation bills from year to year, is an appropriation for an 
object authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman repeat the tast sen- 
tence. The Chair did not hear it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That it has been uniformly held in commit- 
tees of the whole House, in considering appropriation bills, that 
any provision increasing or reducing tne classified force, which 
depends for its continuance upon appropriations from year to 

ear, is in order, being an object already authorized by law. 

he law authorizes the establishment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and all the various bureaus and divisions of that Depart- 
ment, but there is no provision of law that specifically author- 
izes one clerk, ten clerks, twenty, or thirty. Being within the 
classified service, they rest upon appropriation bills from year 
to year, and the mere increase of that force is for an object al- 
ready authorized by law, and therefore within the provision of 
the rule to that extent. 

But secondly, these provisions are introduced by specific au- 
thority of the House, and have not only the precedents that 
have beenestablished with reference to the increase of the classi- 
fied force, but have the specific authority of the House to sup- 
port them. On the 2d of May the House adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Seeeeiniioes be directed to incorpo- 
rate into the legislative, executive, and judicial sepeeeesien bill, to be re- 
ported at this session, the provisions of the bill (H. R. 6948) — 

The bill that had been passed by the House reorganizing the 
accounting system of the Treasury Department, improving the 
methods of accounting, ete.— 
as the same passed the House May 2, 1804, and to report appropriations in 
accordance therewith in said appropriation bill. 

“Ta accordance therewith” means in accordance with the 

lan of reorganization as contemplated by that bill. That bill 

creased the clerical force in the division of bookkeeping and 
warrants, and reduced it ina large number of other divisions, 
increasing in some, reducing in others, but on the whole largel 
reducing the force, and reducing the appropriation $178,000. 
So that this appropriation for this increased classified force in 
this ee and the reduced appropriations in subsequent 
paragraphs of this bill, are first in accordance with the practice 
which has prevailed in the House under the rule, of considering 
this force as authorized by law, to be increased or reduced as 
shall be found necessary, in each appropriation bill, as the pub- 
lic interests may require; and I might refer the Chair, if neces- 
sary, to more than a hundred precedents where this has been 
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done. But specifically there is added to that particular author- 
ity in this case. 

The case seems so clear that it is hardly worth while toargue 
it further. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, one word 
further. The Chair has frequently ruled that a proposition 
must show upon its face that it reduces expenditures to be in 
order, and also that it must be germane. Now, in this particu- 
lar case it is not denied, but is asserted, that this provision is 
an absolute increase in this particular place; that these offices 
are not provided for by any previous appropriation bill, and 
that they are not sanctioned by any existing statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist this is not 
ee by the resolution adopted on the 2d day of May by the 

ouse? 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I do, for the reason. as I 
stated when I was on my feet before, that the only clause of that 
order upon which it can be hung is the final clause: 

And to report appropriations in accordance therewith in said appropria- 
tion bill. 

Now, this very bill, on page 113, does specify certain salaries 
which have been fixed by the bill which in upuienpaminea 
House, but which is not the law, and that clause of that order 
must apply solely to those salaries which are fixed in the bill, 
for it is an impossibility for any member of this House, or for 
any committee of this House, to tellin advance just whatofficers 
will be required to carry out the provisions of the bill which 
passed on May 2. And consequently the whole thing is a sug- 
gestion merely, and a jump in the dark. 

In actual practice it may be found that not as many bookkeep- 
ers are required or that more noomnaness may be required; and 
this also is not a necessity, because this bill itself provides that 
with a change of name the old officers shal! continue where they 
are appropriated for. Therefore the whole point turns right 
here on the question, is this new ay eg Op and, secondly, is it 
legislation which is authorized by the final clause of the order? 
It is admitted to be new legislation, and as such not in order and 
it ean not be authorized by that final clause of the order of May 
3 last, for the reason that there is in the bill itself specific lan- 

uage to which that clause refers, and, therefore, as that order 
fully satisfied by that clause, it can not apply to those things 
which lie outside of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to add simply one re- 
mark, and that is, thatall of these provisions to which objections 
have been made are estimates regularly submitted by the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Thatdoes not change the 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatever doubt might exist in the mind 
of the Chair as to what the meaning of the clause is, whether 
these words would be in order Sys the C has no 
doubt, when he considers this resolution 
the provisions of the bill (H. R. 6948) improving the methods o: 
accounting in the Seen ae for one sre to be incor- 
porated in this appropria’ bill, the thinks that these 
words in the text comec within the provisions of that bill, 
and overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Por t empl ent ‘ks within classified service to 
oman tae coemuaie - the o a of First Seccas Com d 


ptroliers an 
Commissioner of Customs, on hand July 1, 1804, $20,000, or so much thereof 
- aS aay be necessary. 


Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 


paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 29, amend by striking out in lines 22 and 23 the words “ within the 
classified service.” 


Mr. CARUTH. 


gentleman who has charge of the bill why the words ‘‘ classified 
service ” are in this 


Mr. ar ons I will state, Mr. ens =~ this is the 
language i estimate e aw e Treasury. 
These clerks will be required for a brief - 


Mr. amen ng would like to inquire of the 


after the Ist of 


> the work. 
r. CARUTH. How long a time willit require them to com- 
-plete this work? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is not known; 
months. This work must be done by and trained 
and this is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CARUTH. Now, I desire to ask 

another q 


May 3, authorizing 


them, and does not that get them off the list of those eligible to 
employment? 

r. DOCKERY. No; this simply says he may employ them. 
How long it will require to complete the work it is impossible 
tosay. The Secretary gave an estimate, therefore, for a gross 
sum, to continue the service of trained and expert clerks whom 
he can put on this work. 

Mr. CARUTH. What is the reason why the Secretary of the 
Treasury can not make the selection of the clerks himself, with- 
out going to the Civil Service Commission for them? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
joare oat that might be done, but as I understand the Secre- 
tary holds, and I concur in the opinion, that it is best, from a 
business a in closing up this work, that the clerks in 
the office should be continued. 

Mr. CARUTH. Thisis not a question of continuing people 
in office. This isa question of giving temporary employment 
to people whose names are on theeligible list; and if you appoint 
people and take them off that eligible list and they obtain some 
six weeks or twoor three months’ work, then, when they have 
no other employment, they go off the eligible list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will state to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that this force is already in the classified service. It is already 
in the office, and this simply transfers them from one division 
to another. 

Mr. CARUTH. It does not say so. 

Mr. DOCKERY. They are already in the classifidd service. 

Mr. CARUTH. There isa change, giving temporary employ- 
ment for six weeks or two or three months, and here is a fund of 
$20,000 given to the Secretary of the Treasury for that purpose. 
He is able to make a selection of wise and capable men for this 
work; atid why should we take away from him that discretion 
and give it to the CivilService Commission? I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We do not take it away from him and give 
it to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. CARUTH. That is what you do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
him exactly what he wants. 

Mr. CARUTH. You take away the selection from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is a wise man and competent to 
make his own selection unhampered by any civil service com- 
mission and confine his choice to the ‘‘ classifjed service.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have — state, in answer to my friend 
from Kentucky, that in my opinion the Secretary of the Treas- 
ae = competent and able to select competent and efficient 
clerks. 

Mr. CARUTH. Then, why hamper him in his selections? 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is not hampered in his selection. We 
are giving him exactly what he asks. 

Mr. CARUTH. I beg your pardon; [ would like to hear 
where the Secretary, in asking for this $20,000, asked that the 
clerks be in the classified service. I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri to read it to the House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I know that he wants $20,000. 

Mr. CARUTH. The Secretary wants these men to do this 
work, but he does not want them from the classified lists. He 
should not care where he gets them from so they are competent 


and worthy. 

Mr. DOUKERY. I will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (if I may be allowed to t a conversation) that the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself told me that ho wanted this 
force provided in this : 

Mr. CARUTH. Now, I think the gentleman from Missouri 
must have misunderstood the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no. 

Mr.CARUTH. If Iunderstand the dtstinguished Kentuckian 
who is now at the head of the Treasury Department, he is not 
very much of a so-called civil service reformer. He does not 
believe in the system as administered by the present Republican 
Commission. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CAaRuTH, 
the Chairman declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CARUTH. I ask for adivision. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 30, noes 28. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused, only 19 members voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I give notice that I shall ask for a separate 
ae as vote on this amendment in the House. 

e Cler 


read as follows: 
The law clerks for In the offices of the er of the Treas- 
ee eee of the Treasury shail skilled in the law, 
shall be — in the same manner as chiefs of divisions are now 
appointed by Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order on that paragraph that it is new legislation, is 


We give 
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not covered by the order of the House, and doesnotdecreaseex-| Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
penditures. : striking out the last word of this paragraph. I do this for a 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard | double purpose. In tho first place, [ want to say that pending 
on the point of order? the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAguTH] to 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I think the point of order | strike out the words “from the classified service,” I was of the 
has been ruled upon so many times and is so plain that it does | opinion that that was a wise provision, aud I want to state in a 


| 


not need further discussion. word why. Itseems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in the presenti 

The CHAIRMAN. The only question is whether this pro- | condition of the country, when so many men snd women are 
vision is covered by House bill 6948. | hungry, and through no fault of theirs the laboring people of 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. It is evident that that bill the country are being thrown out of employment, the public 
does not relate in any line of itto the method of appointment, | officers at the city of Washington ought to be willing to aid in 
which is the subject-matter of this paragraph, and therefore bearing, through the instrumentality of Government appropria- 
the paragraph can not, by ary construction, be brought within | tions, some of the burden? incident to the condition of these 
the seope of that biil. times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is within; The recent wholesale discharge of some six or seven hundred 


the spirit of the bill. It may not be provided for explicitly in | persons employed in the Government Printing Office (which is 
the language, but the object of the order of the House was to | to be followed, as we are told, by the further discharge o! an 
make the provisions of the act No. 6948 in order on this appro- equal number sometime during this week) is, it seems to me, 
priation bill, and the Chair thinks this paragraph comes within | unnecessary, or if I use that term unadvisedly, is at least adding 
the spirit and almost withim the letter of the order. to the misery of the country. And it is better, it seems to me, 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. But, Mr.Chairman, [think | that the Government should appropriate «: larger amount of 
you have already ruled this morning that a matter to be in | money than is necessary rather than that so large a number o 
order must come within the very words of the bill, and that you, | persons should be turned out of doors here in the middle of a 


as Chairman, have no right to go outside of the words to seek | season, to seek employment unsuccessfully, and to join the great 

the spirit or intent. Iask a ruling upon the question asitstands | army of the unemployed. 

as a matter of law. | I do not know how it has been with other members of the 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this is clearly within | House of Representatives, but to me the last forty-eight hours 

the intent, and therefore overrules the point of order. | have been a period of sadness. [I have never witnessed in all 
The Clerk read as follows: | my experience scenes of greater sorrow and to me greater op- 


pression than these. I do not criticise the Bureau of Printing. 
I do not know but what those in charge are doing the best they 
can. But it seems to me that the mere question of saving a few 
dollars ought not to weigh in such a time as this. 


For the purpose of restoring and repairing the worn-out and defaced rolls 
and vouchers in the Second Auditor’s Office, $1,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike out the last word. I make 
this motion merely for the purpose of explaining the importance 
of retaining the words ‘‘ within the classified service,’ which Now, Mr. Chairman, | have a second purpose. I want to in- 
have been stricken out on the motion of the gentleman from | quire why it is (if it isso) that the money-order division of the 
Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH]. I think there is a misapprehension | Post-Office Department, which is practically a banking depart- 
on the part of some gentlemen who have voted for that motion | ment, whose accounts I should think ought to be balanced pretty 
as to what its effect may be. If the accounting bill which has | often, should be found at this period of time to be two years in 
already passed the House should become a law, there would be | arrears? Whathas been the matter? Have we been derelict 
certain discharges of clerks in the classified service at the be- | in Congress in making appropriations to furnish the necessary 
ginning of the next fiscal year. They are clerks who have had | force? Or why is it that this office is found in this conditionat 
experience in this kind of work. ‘ : | the present time? 

Now, it is obviousiy in the interest.of the public service and| Mr, COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
of economy that the same men who have been doing this kind of | a word in response to the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
work should bring up the arrears. It is only a temporary em- | (Mr, GRoSVENOR]. AndI will begin by answering his question. 
ployment of a few months, but if the amendment of the gentile- | | dislike very much to introduce in the debate on an appropria- 
man from Kentucky should be adopted, there would then be the | tion bill anything like a partisansuggestion. But I can answer 
opportunity and the invitation to take new men who have not | the gentleman’s inquiry as to why it is that this checking in the 
had any training, and to discharge the men whohave had special | money-order department is behind. Mr. Chairman, the chief 
training. Obviously, any business man, if he were conducting | of that division under the recent Administration was a gentle- 
this work on ordinary business principles, would retain for this | man by the name of Hedges; and I believe that he is from the 
temporary employment the clerks who have been trained and | State of the gentleman who asks this question, and [ am relia- 
who are now in the classified service, and would not discharge | bly informed that during the time when thatoflicer should have 
them until this work wasdone. _ been giving his attention to the checking of these money orders 

Mr. CARUTH. Is there anything to prevent the Secretary | he was writing a life of ex-President Harrison. And not only 
of the Treasury, as a business man, from d that very thing? | did he thus engage bimself in the time which belonged to the 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the Secretary himself asks that these | Government, but I am also informed that he had at the same 
words shall be retained, very likely partly in order that he may | time details of stenographers and typewriters who were em- 
be intrenched against the advances of gentlemen who may de- | ployed in this branch of the service to aid him in that impor- 
sire to get political adherents into the Treasury without regard | tant enterprise. And I can say to the gentleman from Ohio 


to Stace. hata large amount of ti upied by him in this work 
Mr. CARUTH. In other words, the Secretary seeks to put eee tae —, Se 


himself behind this provision? So much, Mr. Chairman, for the facts in answer tothe inguiry 
Mr. DINGLEY. He asks that these words be retained. why we are two years behind with the checking of the mon y 
Mr. CARUTH. Well, they ought not to be retained, no mat- | orders. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons for 


ter who asks it. 7 this condition, such as the natural increase in that branch of 
Mr. DINGLEY. They ought tobe retained in the interestof | the Government service. I agree with the gentleman that this 


good administration. ‘ is an important branch of the Government service, and that its 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish toask the gentle- | pusiness should be kept up, because the Government can not 
man from Maine what is the status of House bill No. 6848 in the | have a settlement with any postmaster until the money orders 


Senate? connected with his accounts are all checked up. So important 
Mr. DINGLEY. It has been reported favorably. is it that it should not be made a place to bestow Gepertunities 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then it is supposed that | oy facilitiesfor gentlemen to indulge their literary aspirations 

it will become a law? at public expense. 

aie ieee That is what is expected, but of course that} Ono word I wish to add, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 


s : Oe tleman’s other proposition. I dislike the necessity which 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It iste be put asa rider on this =~ thrust upon us of placing additional force in the money 


I. order division, and I would ordinarily oppose an increase of em- 
mer oe oe thought it proper tomake this suggestion, ployés in any branch of the public mene aa Lregret the necos- 
me ra Sra ee vote will be taken upon the sity which exists in the present case, but I do not regret that it 
dmentof the gen from Kentucky when this bill is is possible for us in some departments of the public service to 

tS to pe owe ; discharge employés because their services are no longer needed. 
oe as follows: Of course, I join with the gentleman in the feelings of tender 
onen in ee en cea _ pathy which he has expressed for those who have lost their 


years in arrears, namely: 
ks of class 4; five clerks of class 3; five clerks of class 2; five clerks of 
1; five clerks at $1,000 each, and five clerks at 8900 each; tn all, $39,500. But, Mr. Chairman, for every dollar that the Government pays 
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out to a public servant here, some farmer must sell 2 bushels of 
wheat or some mechanic must labor foraday. I am unwilling 
that we should take the money of the people and give it to per- 
£0ns whoare not needed inoffice merely as a matter of sympathy; 
nor am | willing to give it to men who are kept in office as a re- 
ward for personal or party service to enable them to advance 
their private speculations or enterprises, as has been the fact in 
the case to which I have = called attention. Mr. Chairman, 
no more fitting or conclusive answer to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio could be made than was given by President 
Cleveland in his first message, which reads as follows: 

Parties seem to be necessary, and will long continue to exist; nor can it 
be now denied that there are legitimate advantages, not disconnected with 
eficeholding, which follow party eeyesmacs. 

While partisanship continues bitter and pronounced, and supplies so 
much of motive to sentiment and action, it is not fair to hold public officials, 
in charge of important trusts, responsible for the best results in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and yet insist that they shall rely, in confidential and 
important places, upon the work of those not only opposed to them in po- 
tical aMiliations, but so stee in partisan prejudice and rancor that they 
have no loyalty to their chiefs and no desire for success. Civil service re- 
form does not exact this, nor does it require that those in subordinate posi- 
tions who fai! in ae their best service, or who are incompetent, should 
be retained simply because they are in place. 

The whining of a clerk discharged for indolence or incom hency, who, 
though he gained his place by the worst possibie operation cf the spoils sys- 
tem, suddenly discovers that he is entitled to protection under the sanction 
of civil service reform, represents an idea no less absurd than the clamor of 
the applicant who claims the vacant position as his compensation for the 
most questionable party work. 

The civil service law does not prevent the discharge of the indolent or in- 
competent clerk, but it does prevent supplying his place with the untit party 
worker. Thus in both these phases is some benefit to the public service. 

Mr. GROSVENOR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment so as to strike out the last two words. I am de- 
lighted to fird the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] so 
thoroughly posted about a matter as to which I supposed I 
should have to appeal for information to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee having charge of this bill. I do 
not know anything about the circumstances detailed by him, 
excepting this: I do not think there was any life of Benjamin 
Harrizon published in 1892. If there was, I should like to seea 
copy of it. The fact about the matter, as [ understand, was—— 

r. COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. he life of this distinguished 
statesman was published, I think, immediately preceding the 
assembling of the Grand Army of the Republic in this city, and 
was put on sale for that occasion. I doubt if many copies were 
sold, but I think that in the second-hand bookstores the gen- 
tleman can find a copy of this valuable work. 

Mr. GROSVENO I know now what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. With that singuiar tendency to inaccuracy which 
has marked many of his utterances, he is still explicit enough 
to enable me to discover that he is now talking about a com- 
pilation of the public addresses of Benjamin Harrison—— 

Mr. QUIGG. That is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Which was prepared by his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Halford, and the name perhaps of Mr. Hedges given 
to it. I do not know whether it was or not. 

Mr. QUIGG. That is it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was published in the spring or early 
summer of 1892. 

Now, I venture to say that all of the work done by Mr. 
Hedges and all of his corps of stenographers and clerks, in the 
preparation of that work, never amounted to two hours in all 
as the result of the pre tion of this compilation and its pub- 
lication. Sothat, Mr.Chairman, I think there must be some 
other answer. I think that there must be some other reasonfor 
the delay. I think it must be—and that is what I am probing 
for as well as I can—I think it must be that the trouble lies in 
the present Administration. I think that during the last four- 
teen or fifteen months that Department, which was understood 
to be a busipvesa Department and run on business principles un- 
der former Administrations, has lapsed into some sort of neg- 
lest; and you are now talking about the twoyearsof arrears for 
= purpose of covering up the results of such neglect or ineffi- 
ciency. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this bill, and I sincerely hope 
that we can get along without any further political references. 

Now, a word additional in regard to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, as to the reason why the money-order busi- 
ness has been so far in arrears. That has been the condition for 
a number of years past. It is nothing new. It is now in arrears 
a little over two years. It was in arrears under the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, when Mr. Coulter was Sixth Auditor; and 
I wish to say, especially as he is no more, that this Government 
never bad a more capable and efficient officer than that gentle- 
man, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman says he is no more. I 
hope that is incorrect. I understand that he is probably in his 
last illness-—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is dead, as I understand. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. When did his death occur? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I saw it stated inthe papers. If I have been 
ene informed I am delighted to know it, for Mr. Coulter, 
was certainly a most excellent man. 

But the business of this office has been in arrears, neither as I 
think by the fault of the present incumbent nor the preceding 
Auditor. It is largely the fault ofa system which we think has 
been corrected by a bill which will go into effect on the Ist of 
July, and by which it will be possible thereafter to check up the 
accounts and keep them up to date. But the fact that the office 
is in arrears now is, in my judgment, inthe main due to the sys- 
tem, and is attributable to that rather than to any inefliciency 
on the part of the present Auditor or his predecessor. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. If this statement indicates how 
thoroughly the investigation of the workings of this Department 
was made by the joint commission of which the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri was chairman, I can not agree with 
him that they have carefully examined the subject. The fact 
is that this work was neglected, as [ have already said in answer 
to the gentleman from Ohio; and further, it is true that during 
the last Administration the number of money-order offices in 
the United States increased nearly ten thousand. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Yes, it is true; and these two rea- 
sons account for the condition of the office. And if the gentle- 
man has not discovered both of these things his investigation 
has not been very thorough, I fear. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, I know nothing of the facts in refer- 
ence to the political phase of the matter to which the gentle- 
man has referred. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But I do know that there has been an in 
crease in the number of money-order offices, as stated by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word 
in order to make a remark or two which I think will occupy 
only a few minutes. 

y recollection is that this office was most seriously in arrears 
about the close of Cleveland’s first Administration and that some- 
thing was gained upon the arrears during the Administration un- 
der the late Auditor, to whom the gentleman from Missouri pays 
soworthyatribute. I agree that muchof the delay isdue to the 
system itself. 

Now, having said that much and thoroughly endorsing what 
the gentleman from Missouri has said about the administra- 
tion of the Auditor’s Office substantially in reply to his colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CooPER], | do not think it 
necessary for me to go into this business, so far as the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison is concerned, or its methods, neither 
as to the question of its efficiency or inefficiency. The record 
has been made up, and, so far as that Administration is con- 
cerned, its honesty of purpose and efficiency and fidelity to pub- 
lic a I could not change it if I would and would not if I 
could. 

Nor do I desire at this time to speak of some things that might 
be criticised, touching the present Administration. There is 
much that goes on in these artments, and in most of the bu- 
reaus in them, that might well be criticised. There is some- 
thing of expenditure that is not for the good of the public serv- 
ice; and if you will inquire closely touching the expenditure of 
the contingentfunds in the various Departments ant the various 
oi will find some practices that we can not be proud 
of, and there is not less of such practice now than there has 
been heretofore. 

Iam glad that when I talk in earnest about these matters I 
can talk about them as they are; and I induige the hope that the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CooPER], who seems to 
be always reudy with something of discredit to somebody, that— 
so far as [ have noticed, is not ordinarily well founded—that he 
- agenee in this respect, and that his example may not be 

‘ollo ‘ 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.Chairman,I regret the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr.COOPER}seems to have misunderstood me. I simply 
desire to say that what I said in response was not intended, 
any means, to reflect upon him or question the accuracy of 
statement in reference to certain campaign matters to which he 
referred, because I have no knowledge whatever about them, 
but am sure the gentleman from Indiana would not misrepre- 
sent the facts. I how desire to quote an extract from a letter 
of the Sixth Auditor just received, in reference to another 
matter, which I think in part explains this delay. He says: 


Under system of issu oney orders it t be ti 
Qcrermined tant » postmaster Sas claseetly chamaes himself wits neat 
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orders issued until the orders themselves have reached this office, with the 
statements of the paying postmasters, and have been assorted by States, by 
Offices, and into consecutive order by numbers, and have been compared and 
checked with the statements of the postmasters of the offices from which 
they are issued. 

That is largely the reason why there is delay now, and bas 
been for years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. What has become of the motion 
to strike out? It was not withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no motion to strike out. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
GROSVENOR) moved to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. He simply moved to strike out the last 
word, and the Chair stated that the formal motion would be 
treated as withdrawn. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That motion was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair treated it as withdrawn. It 
was a formal motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I wish to state, in answer to what 
has been s:id, that I am glad the gentleman having charge of 
the bill disclaims—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I move to strike out the last word. 
Tam glad the gentleman who has charge of the bill [Mr. Dock- 
ERY] takes occasion to correct the interpretation that has been 
put upon what he said with reference to the matter stated by 
me. I stated the facts as I know them tobe. I made no refiec- 
tion upon the late Sixth Auditor. What I said related to the 
chief of this division, charged with checking the money orders, 
and what I said can be easily verified by the testimony of those 
yet in that office. I suppose my distinguished friend from [lli- 
nois[Mr. CANNON], who delivered his very suave and very pat- 
ronizing lecture here—I suppose he does not approve of that? 

I take it for granted that he does not approve of that method 
of conducting public office, and whether he does or not, if I see 
fit to call attention to anything of this kind that I see in public 
life anywhere, I reserve the right to answer for it, not to the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], but to my constituents. 

eretofore they have had full occasion to investigate and fom 
upon the very things to which the gentleman indirectly refers, 
with the opposite party in the field representing himself, and 
the determination was entirely satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the formal amend- 
ment as withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not exactly understand what 
the gentleman refers to, and I do not know that it is material 
that I should. I do not know whether he understands it or not. 
It is not material, perhaps, that I should. I say again, that if 
the party he refers to made the use of the public service that he 
speaks of, and misappropriated public funds, there was a way to 
getatit. Idoubtif the gentleman is correct in his statement, 
especially as he makes a statement touching the conduct of cer- 
tain employés of this office while Mr. Coulter was Sixth Auditor. 
That is all I desire to say about it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the amendment as 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Register of the Treasury: For Register, 88,600; Deputy Regis- 
ter, $2,250; two chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; four clerks of class 4; 
seven clerks of class 8; seven clerks of class 2; four clerks of class 1; one 
clerk, $1,000; twenty-four clerks at 8000 each; one messenger; two assistant 
messengers; and four laborers; in all, 870,370. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this eerceme 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 35, line 10, strike out ‘ $3,600" and insert ‘ 84,000." 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This amendment relates 
to the ona eg the Register of the Treasury. The Revised 
Statutes of the United States fix this officer’s salary at $4,000. 
That statute was d in 1875, so that for twenty years this 
officer has received as his regular salary $4,000, except a portion 
of the time, byan appropriation bill, if f am not mistaken, it was 
increased to $4,500, so that a portion of the time he has received 
that sum, but for a number of years past he has received the sal- 

fixed by the Revised Statutes, namely, $4,000. 

ow, for some reason unknown to me and, I think, to thiscom- 
mittee, the committee in charge of this legislative bill has un- 
dertaken to reduce the salary to $3,600. r. Chairman, I pro- 
test against this reduction. I believe in economy in the public 
service; but I donot believe the place to begin this economy is 
in reducing salaries of efficient officers. ere is no question 
of the efficiency of the gentleman now holding thisoffice. There 
has been no diminution and no decrease in his duties. 

I understand that the gentleman in —_— of this bill will in- 
sist that by reason of certain reforms, or alleged reforms, which 
have been accomplished by the bill reported by the joint com- 
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mission, the duties of this officer have been diminished and de- 
creased; but if the gentleman will inform himself correctly, he 
will find that while the work of the office of the Register of the 
Treasury has been somewhat encroached upon, and some of its 
duties transferred to another division, he will find that that 
diminution is from the duties of the Deputy Register of the 
Treasury and not from the Register himself. If you are going 
to strike at anybody in that office, you shoald strike at the dep- 
uty, who now only gets $2,250, and his salary is not too much, 
and ought not to be diminished. 

Now, while you make a transfer of one division from the office 
of the Register of the Treasury, the division of warrants and 
accounts, that simply encroaches upon the duties of the Deputy 
Register, and not onthose of the Register himself. There is no 
decrease in the duties of the Register; and if there was, the 
duties which he performs entitles him to the salary which this 
section I have read has given him for more than twenty years. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wanttoask if this officer 
is not made an exception in the reduction of salaries, and that 
the reduction is not extended to other salaries. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is not, so far as [ know. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And they make it apply 
to just this one? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They make it apply to the 
Register. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, While it is claimed that 
their duties are reduced and that his duties are not reduced. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Unquestionably. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And their salaries are al- 
lowed to remain the same? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I think so, [am clearly 
of opinion that in this case,and [ want to repeat what I said, for 
my friend evidently did not hear me—that this diminution of 
the work that has taken place has been in the office of the Deputy 
Register and not in that of the Register; and I insist that this 
small reduction of $400 ought not to beapplied to that competent 
olticial. I know him. I have the honor to represent the district 
in which he lives; but make no appeal, however, because of that 
fact, but I do make an appeal in the interest of justice, and I as- 
sert that this is not the proper way to reduce hissalary. If gen- 
tleman desire to reduce this salary, they ought to bring in a bill 
for that purpose. 

If the salary is too much, they should bring in a bill repeal- 
ing section 312 of the Revised Statutes, as under that law the 
Register is given a salary of $4,000. That law is not repealed by 
this provision of the appropriation bill; but they come along, in 
this indirect way, and only appropriate 33,600 for the salary, 
whiie the law fixes it at $4,000. I insist that it ought not to be 
done. 

Mr. COOMBS. Lask the gentleman if that is not the casein 
a great many Departments—that the law fixes one salary and we 
make it another: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If itis, it is not the proper 
course to pursue. When we havea law on the statute books 
which gives a salary of $4,000 a year, we ought to pay him that 
$4,000 or repeal that law, and notcome along in this indirect way 
and strike at the salary by refusing to make the appropriation, 

Mr. CRAIN. I desire to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. CRAIN. If this appropriation is not made for this sal- 
ary, can not the party go to the Court of Claims and recover? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand that is the 


aw. 

Mr. CRAIN. Then they do not retrench, because he can sue 
the Government. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He can, unless the lan- 
guage used in this first paragraph of this bill, ‘‘ in full compen- 
sation for the service for the fiscal year,” which I understood 
was put there for that purpose, would preventhim. But, Mr. 
Chairman, if that be true, as my friend from Texas says, we 
ought not to force a competent and efficient officer into the 
Court of Claims to recover what the law says he shall have as 


his salary. 
DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, if [ were moved by personal 


Mr. 
considerations, I would eee the proposition offered by the 

ntieman from Tennessee, because I know of no man on this 
oor I would take more pleasure in obliging, either personally 
or officially. - 

But the reason why this salary is reduced is simply this. 
Under the bill reorganizing the Treasury Department, about 
half of the duties that have heretofore been performed by the 
Register of the Treasury will be discharged by other officers. 
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Mr. HATCH. Does that diminish this officer’s hours of at- 
tendance in the performance of his duties? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir. 

Mr. HATCH. He is still required to be there as many hours 
ag ever? 

Mr. DOCKERY. 
every day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the mere removing 
of a division from the office of the Register of the Treasury af- 
fect in any manner the duties and labors of the Register? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think so. When you take away a man’s 
work, you diminish his responsibility. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But the clerks did the 
work, and the simple transfer of the division of warrants to an- 
other bureau will not reduce the duties and labor of the - 
ter. Besides, the gentioman is mentee that the reform which 
he has referred to has become alaw. He is assuming that the 
Senate of the United States has agreed to the ———- 
ring this division of accounts from the Register’s Office. Sup- 

ose the Senate does not agree, then this officer will be doing 

or $3,600 the same work that he has been doing for twenty years. 
Now, we had better wait until that bill becomes a law before we 
reduce an officer’s salary because of that law. 


He is required to be there seven hours 
May I ask the gentleman 


Mr. DOCKERY. Under existing law the of the 
salaries carried for the Register’s office is $139,750, and one 
hundred and eight clerks are provided for. Under the pro- 


posed s that office will have only fifty-eight clerks, at a 
cost of $70,370. The gentleman from Tennessee speaks about 
reducing this salary below the amount fixed in the statute. I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the first Democratic pn oe 
which assembled in this Hall after the war reduced 8 
without regard to the amount fixed in the statutes, and some of 
those reductions stand to-day in this appropriation bill, notably 
the salaries of the six auditors who now receive only $3,600 per 
annum, whereas the statute fixed their salaries at $4,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The Congress which fixed 
this at $4,000 in 1875 was a Democratic , if lam 
not mis . You have got the salary low enough; do not put 
it any lower. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman is mistaken. 

It was done at the last session of the Forty-third Congress, 
which was Republican. It wasdone before the Democratic party 
came into control. Now, Mr. Chairman, no question as to the 
efficiency of this officer is involved in this reduction. There is 
no question of politics involved. The only pur of the com- 
mittee in reducing this salary was to orm it in some meas- 
ure, as they thought, to the bilities of the office under 
the newlaw. We believed that the Register of the Treasury, 
with his decreasing duties under the new law, should not re- 
ceive a salary in excess of that paid to the Auditors. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What new law does my 
friend refer to? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The proposed new law reorganizing the 


oT 
r. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Ah! but the proposed new 
law is not yet the law. 

Mr. KERY. I hope my friend from Tennessee is in favor 
of it. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yourfriend from Tennes- 
see helped to pass it in the House, bu t unfortunately he has no 
vote in the Senate to help pass it there; and it may not pass that 


body. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
from Missouri have five minutes addi 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not desire more than a niente, Sineeiy 
to say that the committee fixed this on the same as 
the salaries allowed the Auditors. We ved that that was 
ages weg pe to the Register of the Treasury 

er 


the new law. 
Now, I want to say that this bill carries another reduction, a 
reduction in the salary of the Director of the Geological Survey, 
which is ch: from $6,000 to $5,000. 
Another reduction ace, —= House was made in the 


salary of the Su Survey, which was 


Iask that the gentleman 


reduced from ee 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Has not the office of 
on of the Coast Survey been generally regarded as a life 
office? H 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think not. There have been several 
changes in the office. President Cleveland made a in 
that office, and has 


Mr. RAY. If Lundersiand this matter correctly, there is a 
general statute fixing the salary of the Register of the Treas- 
wy independent of any appropriation bill. 

ir. DOCKERY. Thatiscorrect. The statute was quoted by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RicHARDSON]. 

Mr. RAY. Does the gentleman understand that the appro- 
priationof a sum less than the amount fixed by law as the sal- 
ary of an officer actually reduces the salary? 

Ir. DOCKERY. It does for the time being, because the 
words ‘‘in full compensation” are in the bill. 

Mr. RAY. Sothatif the officer accepts the amount in the 
appropriation bill, it is payment in full; but if he does not ac- 
— s it then payment in full? 

r. DOCKERY. In that case he would not get anything un- 
less he went to the Court of Claims for the entire amount. 

Mr. RAY. But if he should go to the Court of Claims for 
the entire amount, and that court should award it, then he 
would be entitled to the full sum fixed by the statute. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The words ‘in full compensation” would 
a the law for that fiscal year and make this a full appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am advised by a gentleman who is fully 
conversant with this question that the Court of Claims has re- 
pee held that the officer must take what the law fixes or 
no . 

Mr. Y. Isnot this what the court has held: Thatif the 
officer takes the pay as appropriated, then the words “in full 
omens preclude him from making any further claim? 
I Iam correct in supposing that to have been the decision. 

I do not mean to take any time in uing the matter; but, as- 
suming my statement to be correct—as I think it is—I think the 
United States court has in one case decided (I found the decision 
the other day in some researches which I was making) that we 
can not change a salary simply ay ceanepenins a smaller sum. 
What I want to get at is this: Would it not be much better, in 
the of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Docksry], 
to change byappropriate legislation tha general law fixing these 
salaries, aaiber than by easing the salary from year to year by 
a a TE or the payment of these officers? 

Mr. KERY. Iam quite frank tosay thatI think it would 
be; but that seems to be impracticable under the system of legis- 
lation now existing. 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word in reply to the question raised 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray]. In the first para- 
graph of this bill are the words ‘in full compensation for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895.” Now, with such 
a provision in the appropriation bill (and it is the provision 
which has been in these bills for many years) it has been held 
by the Court of Claims that, notwithstanding a general statute 
fixing a larger salary, the capeepenntre of a less sum, withsuch 
a clause in the bill, is a reduction of the salary for the fiscal 
year covered by the bill. 

Mr. RICH. ON of Tennessee. I have not before me the 
language which the gentleman from Maine hasjust quoted; but 
I wish to ask this question: Suppose that an officer whose salary 
is fixed Aa at $4,000 declines to receive an sepropssates. of 
only $3, Will the gentleman from Maine insist that under 

circumstances the officer can not go into the Court of 
Claims and collect the amountfixed as his salary by law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. [think not. There is nosuch phrase here 
as *‘ when accepted.” The entire clause is what I have read, 
‘‘in full compensation for the service of the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1895.” There is nothing about acceptance; and, as I 
understand, it has been held by the Court of Claims that in a 


bill containing such provision an en of a given 
of an officer, fixes that as the salary for 

the fiscal year to which the law applies. 
The law provides, and has provided for years, a salary of 
for the the auditors; yet there has been in Cres. SETS. 


bill, since 1874 or 1875, an appro tion of 
only «5,600, with the “in full compensa for the 
serv.¢-» of the fiscal year.’ here are many of the Gov- 


ernment whose salaries as fixed by general statute are much 


larger than the sums which have been appropriated from year 
to year for their com on under eeteiclees like this; and 
the Court of Claims held that where there is such a provi- 
sion in an ap bill, the effect is to change the law for 


propriation 
the fiscal year to which the bill applies, and that no more can 
be recovered in the Court of .. 
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the salary of the officer for the fiscal year. Now,I want to 
know whether he regards it as good a for this Government 
to have for these different officers salaries are year to 
year, so that the salaries shall depend upon the action of each 
Con 
MST OINGLEY. If the gentleman asks me whether I think 
the policy is wise, I say no; but it is the policy which has been 
ursued since 1875; and since the change then made, the salary 
as not varied from year to year. In 1875 Congress reduced 
in this way the salaries of a great many officials. Among oth- 
ers, the Sixth Auditor was reduced from $4,000 to 33, 600; and 
the appropriation for his salary has been each year inv ariably 
$3,600, although the general statute provides for $4,000. A simi- 
lar thing i is true with regard toother officers. Ifthe gontleman 
asks me whether [ think this is the best way to do the thing, I 


8a: 

Mr. RAY. Then I understand the gentleman from Maine to | 
say that in his judgment if this Congressshould think proper to | 

propriate only $500 as the salary of the Register of the 
Te reasury for this fiscal year, that would be the whole amount 
that he could gotfrom the Government, notwithstanding we have 
a general law on the : statute books declaring that his salary shall 
be $4,000 pev annum? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If tho appropriation is accompanied with 
language like this: ‘‘in full compensation for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895” —the Court of Claims, as I un- 
derstand from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], has 
decided that whatever appropriation may be made for the salary 
is the legal salary for the year. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. RAY. I hope I may be recognized just a minute. Then 
the legal effect of such a state of things is simply this: that 
notwithstanding Congress writes upon the statute book a gen- 
eral law fixing the salaries of various officers of the Government, 
and such officers under that law engage in the discharge of their 
duties, Congress can, if it sees fit, cut them down to a smaller 
amount or salary by reducing the appropriation; and they are 
compelled to accept it. The only condition being that Con- 
gress must say the amount appropriated shall be in full compen- 
sation. 

Now, I want to say simply this: I believe it is neither good 

licy nor good judgment to pursue that course any longer, and 
Eh hope it will not be pursued. This mode of le islation has led 
to confusion, to litigation, and to injustice. hen Congress 
makes a general law fixing salaries, and the officers are selected 
and enter on the discharge of their duties, it ought not to be 
within the a of Congress, in an appropriation bill at least, 
to change the compensation by reducing it at least, for it works 
injustice. I call attention here to three cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, viz: United States vs. Langston, 118 
U. S., 389; United States vs. Fisher, 109 U.S., 143; United States 
vs. Mitchell, 109 U. S., 146. The last cited ‘cases conflict with 
the first, and are distinguished” by it, and ought to be extin- | 
guished by some act of Congress or subsequent holding of ths | 
court. This kind of legislation isconfusing, not systematic, and | 
in short, is vicious. Salaries should be fixed by gene 
and no ap a tee bill should be allowed to change them. 

Mr. RL DSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, with the 
indulgence of the committee, I wish to add but a single word to 
what I have already said. I do not know whetherit was during 
the term of my friend on this committee or not, but heretofore 
the Register of the Treasury has been paid $4,500 a year. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, yes. I have the pro- 
vision of the bill before mo which made that appropriation. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The salary of the Register of the Treasury 
we — by the famous Forty-fourth Congress from $4,500 to 


*AiIr. RICHARDSON of ‘Tennessee. That is precisely what I 
have said: that it was heretofore $4,500; and that 1 did not 
know whether it was during the term of my friend on this com- 
mittee or not that it had been reduced. But the salary at one 
time was $4,500. 

Now,I undertake tosay that after an efficient, competent gen- 
tleman has been brought here and put into this work, respon- 
sible as it is, in the midst of his term it is unjust and unfair 
to reduce the salary, and therefore [ hope the amendment will 


vail. 
Pe. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I move to strike out 
— t word 
Mr. Chairman, I am utterly opposed to this warfare on the 
Efeeut Rogtaver of the Treasury. From my information about 
he is an honest and capable officer. He was appointed to 
= Pane and accepted it entirely with the expectation that 
his duties he would serve at least a four 
Sometimes te Seamed tke-elier gestion 
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under similar circumstances, has left his business, left his mat- 
ters at home and come here, locating himself, expecting to re- 
ceive thesalary fixed by the law at the time of his eae. 
So far as I have information, up to this hour, he has served eff 
ciently. 

I do not believe, sir, that this House shou ld now in the mid- 
dle of his term single him out for the purpose of cutting off a 


part of his salary and making an ex: umple Of him almost alone 
in the entire legislative bill. I think the policy unwise, and 
that when a man has been appointed to fi lL a position of re- 


sponsibility, as this gentleman has bee n; 
making his salary, a small one already, s 


I do not be lieve in 
till smaller by a tempt- 
ing to cut it down in this manner Yast when he is render ing 
faithful and efficient service. I oppose that prine ipl « entire 
and hope the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee wi 
be adopted. 

Mr. COOMBS. I only take the floor, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of saying to tho gentleman from Tonn esseo that this 
case is not by any means an exception. | do not thintr it is quite 
as bad as after the Administration has sent a man to a foreign 
country, with the understanding that he is to receive $2, 500 a 
yearsalary, for which he gives up a business yielding him $3,000 a 
year, for this House then to cut that salary down to $1,500, a3 was 
done in the recent bill. And yet these gentlemen on both sides 
of me stood by, saw that dono, and did not sustain me in my 
efforts to restore it to its former amount, but consented that it 
should be reduced. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 


Whose salary is that? 
Mr. COOMBS. The consul to St. 


Thomas. He was sent out 
ata salary of $2,500 a year, and you gentlemen proceeded to cut 
it down. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
heard of it. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 


This is the first I have 


I did not. But to do 
one wrong is no apology for doing another, I will say to my 
friend from New York. 

Mr. COOMBS. I voted almost alone on that occasion, to re- 
tain the former amount. 

The question being taken on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the committee divided; and there were— 
ayes 73, noes 32. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bureau of a: For Commissioner of Navigation, $8,000; one clerk 
a ated as uty commissioner, 82,200; one clerk of class 4; one clerk of 
class 3; two clerks of class 2; four clerks of class 1: nine clerks at $900 each; 
one assistant meMDEnGET, and one laborer; in all, #26, 280. 


Mr. DOCKERY. LIoffer the amendment I serd to the desk. 
a does not increase the amount. It simply rearranges the par- 


graph. 

“eThe Clerk read as follows: 

Sees strike out, after the word “dollars,” in line 13, down to and 
including the word “four,” in line 15, and insert “two clerks of class 4, 
additional to one clerk designated as deputy commissioner, $400."’ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase of ice, $2,500. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the regrap ph by adding after the word ‘dollars,’ 
“and five hundred dollars to be immediately available.” 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I offer thisamendment be- 
cause the appropriation for the Treasury Department for ice 


[ offer the amendment 


* the words 


| for the fiscal year 1894 has been exhausted for se veral weeks, 


and the clerks in that Department, just as the heated term be- 
gins, are, by the parsimonious policy of the Democr:tio party, 
compelled either to go thirsty, drirt lukewarm water, or sup- 
plement the decreasing revenues oi the Government, as many 
of them have done, by private contributions to buy ice for uso 
in the public buildings of the Government. It is a disgrace to 
the public service, and I hope that without objection theamend- 
ment will be adopted. 
Mr. DOCKER I have no objection if the amount is taken 
rom the appropriation provided in the bill, but I do object to 

inereasing the appropriation which is the full amount of the es- 
timates. I suggest to the gentleman to modify his amendment 
so as to provide: 

Of which $500 shall be immediately available. 

If the gentleman will accept that I will have no objection. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Very well, I accept the 
modification. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 

91,0005 tenis at St. Louts, Mo.: Por assayer in charge, $2,000; one clerk, 


bg dha and contingent expenses, including labor, 82,400 
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Mr. COBB of Missouri. 
amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out, in line 1, page 57, the words “two thousand” and 
insert the words “twenty-five hundred.” 

Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will state that the 
assayer at the office in St. Louis has been for a number of years 
receiving a salary of $2,500, and I see no reason why his salary 
should be cut down from $2,500 to $2,000. Hence I offer the 
amendment, and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr, Chairman, I have only to say that this 
salary was reduced on the recommendation of the Director of 
the Mint. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. Coss of 
Missouri: and on a division there were—ayes 19, noes 43. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

. proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


The Cler 
follows: 
GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES. 
Territory of Alaska: For salary of governor, 83,000; judge, 83.000; attor- 


ney, marshal. and clerk, $2,500 each; five commissioners, one of whom sitall 
reside at Kadiak in the district of Alaska, at $1,000 each; six deputy mar- 
shals, $750 each; in all, 823,000. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Territory, stationery, 
lights, and fuel, to be expended under the direction of the governor, 82.000. 


Mr. MCCALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill as it now stands fails 
to provide for what I regard as a most important branch of the 
public service. I do not know whether it was intended asa 
matter of satire, but still itis a wey good piece of sarcasm that 
this bill strikes out every appropriation in favor of the Civil 
Service Commissicn, excepting simply traveling expenses, from 
which I think we can infer that it is the intentionof this House 
that this Commission should go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that civil-service reform should 
become a matter of party politics. I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the eloquent speech of my mee |Mr. EVER- 
ETT] yesterday, but I was aaa wed interested in that part of 
it where he claimed that this reform was of Democratic lineage. 
I think if he had manufactured that speech in the light of the 
vote of yesterday, he might have changed it in that very im- 
portant particular, The record of the Democratic party on this 

int has simply been that whenever civil-service reform has 

n mentioned it has sworn brave oaths, and then it has bravely 
broke them. Inviewof the declarations of that party, however, 
in the past, and its theoretical adhesion to the reform, I was 
amazed yesterday that by such a very large majority this House 
should have voted to strike out this appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, this reform should besupported from thestand- 
pointof good citizenship, andfrom thatstandpointalone. There 
was no argument ur, ed upon this floor yesterday against the 
reiorm which should not speak in its favor. The gentleman 
from [ndiana(/Mr.ByNuM), for instance, drew upon the credulit 
of this House by stating that President Harrison had 7 
a man to office one year after he was dead. I doubt if anyone 
really believes that statement, but admitting it to be true, the 
appointment was not made under the civil-service law, but ac- 
cording to the old Jacksonian system. 

It was alleged yesterday that President Cleveland waited un- 
til the close of his term, and after he had filled up the Railway 
Postal Service with imcompetent Democrats, that he put that 
Department under the civil-service rules; and upon the other 
side it was alleged that President Harrisonsuspended that order 
until he could turn out the Demoorats and substitute incompe- 
tent Republicans, and that then he restored it to the civil-service 


es. 

Mr. Chairman, admitting both of these charges to be true, 
neither of those things was done under the civil-service law. 
They occurred under the — tem. Both those things 
show the necessity of the civil-service law. 

Then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] com- 
plains that in his State there were in the postal service 
eleven colored people, or to use his forcible, if not el t lan- 
guage, ‘eleven ignorant niggers” in the State of issippi 
were employed in the Railway Mail Service. 

To my d, Mr. Chairman, one of the glories of this civil- 
service reform is that it does not regard a man’s color, but that 
to rich and poor, to black and white, a and low, it applies 


impartially the same test. It does not to see what ti- 
cal boss is behind a man, or what pull he or what may be his 
circumstances in life, but it him his qualifications, 

and aims to give him the place he is sempanent to Et. 
A great deal was said yesterday concerning the Civil Service 
Commission, and a good deal more of Mr. velt: but con- 
charges were very 


—— that gentleman I noticed that the 
ge and very meee. It was against 

was a Republican. I regard that asa matter mutually compli- 
mentary to Mr. Roosevelt and to the Republican party. t 


this I think can be said, that no man has made any specific issue 
with Mr. Roosevelt under this civil-service law, be he Repub- 
lican or be he Democrat, who has cared to repeat the experi- 
ment. I believe that from the foundation of this Government 
to the present day there has been no officer who has more zeal- 
ously, more loyally and with a finer public spirit performed the 
duties of his office than Theodore Roosevelt has performed the 
duties of Civil Service Commissioner. [Applause onthe Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr. Chairman, what do the advocates of the restoration of the 
spoils system propose todo? In the first place they would be- 
gin by bribing and corrupting the voter by using the public of- 
fices as bribes. In the next place they would take the Repre- 
sentative who is commissioned to legislate for the country and 
distract his attention from the business he is sent here to do, 
and make him a mere office-broker. Then in the next place 
they would demoralize the business of the Departments. The 
spoils os both corrupts the sources of political power and 
debauches the public service. 

_— the hammer fell. 

r. STOCKDALE. r. Chairman, I desire to say to my 
friend that there is too much pull behind these employés fre- 
quently in both parties. I want to say thatthe civil-service law 
is openly and, as I believe, impudently violated daily. The 
question is, Whose fault is it? The reason I say that is that the 
law provides that the employés shall be apportioned among the 
were. Territories, and District of Columbia, according to pop- 
ulation. 

This is not done, and so palpably is it not done that when cer- 
tain members of the House and Senate too, I believe, go into an 
of these Departments and ask for an appointment, they will tell 
you, ‘' Your State is full, and the Department is full.” Then 
they will turn right to the record and say: ‘“‘ Your State has not 
got ite quota in that Department.” Now, where does the fault 
come from. I want to call attention to the civil-service laws: 

Sxo. 2. That it shall be the duty of said Commissioners: 
First. To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing suitable rules 
for act into effect, and when said rules shall have been promul- 


this act 
gated, it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States in the Depart- 


ments and offices to which any such rules may relate, to aid, in all proper 


ways, ip earrying said rules, and any modifications thereof, into effect. 
Again: 


fspeieemants to the public service aforesaid in the Departments at 
Washington shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories 
and District of Columbia upon the basis of population as ascertained at the 
last preceding census. 

Now, then, it is the duty not only of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but the other officers of the United States who have 
anything to do with the subject, to see that that apportionment 
is made. Itis not made. It was not made under Republican 
rule; it has not been made under Democratic rule. 

I was referred to the ‘‘ Blue Book” when I first investigated 
this subject, and I discovered that statements in the “ Blue 
Book ” were not true. [Laughter]. How grave that assertion 
is; and I notice that some gentlemen whose States have more 
than their quotasmile. There are many States that do nothave 
their quota and they never will have their quota under the civil- 
service rule and law as now administered. Now, then, whocan 
stand up in this House and say that that law must be maintained 
when it is ty impossible to carry it out? 


The CHAIRMAN. e time of the gentleman has expired. 
. Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire further e; [ have not said a 
word upon this subject before. 

Mr. KERY. How much time does the gentleman want? 


Mr. CHILDS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iwill notobject now, but I want to get along 
with the bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I want tosay 
further, in that direction, that the Committee on A propria- 
tions as see whether the law has been violated or com- 

lied with before they make appropriations under it. I intro- 
uced a resolution in this House some three or four months 
age. I believe, calling upon the headsof Departments to give us 

e names and ences of employés: and it has slept thus 
far in the Committee on Civil Service Reform, and I suppose it 
is there foraneternalsleep. [Laughter.] I say that committee 
dare not report that resolution favorably or unfavorably. 

Mr. BINGHAM. You can introduce a resolution in the 
House and force them to report it in ten days. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There are bills in reference to the civil 
service before that committee, but they dare not report them. 

Now. I say that this Civil Service Commission is charged with 
the — duty of seeing that the civil-service law is executed, 
and it is not being executed, but it is violated in their faces, in 
their teeth—well, perhaps not in their teeth, for I — they 
turn their backs when it is being violated, and thus help to do 
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it. It has been called to their attention time and again. Three 
times this motion has been made to strike out the provisions for 
their salary. I have made it twice before myself, and called 
attention to these facts, and they know they are true. They 
know the law is violated, and they and the heads of Departments 
are inexcusable for its being violated. I donot believe there is 
any excuse when a law is enacted and a commission is sn 
ally charged with the duty of seeing that it is executed faith- 
fully fails and refuses to do so; and when they consent, as they 
must consent according to the showing here, to its violation, it 
is our duty to see that it shall not be retained on the statute 
boo 


ks. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I sincerely hope that the Clerk will now be 
allowed to proceed with the reading of the bill. There is leg- 
islation of great public interest to be considered, and it is im- 
portant that we should get through with the consideration of 
this bill. I therefore appeal to gentlemen on both sides of the 
Chamber to be allowed to proceed with the consideration of the 
bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The debate isexhausted on the proforma 
amendment. 

Mr. DE FOREST. I move to strike out the last line. 

Gentlemen may be assured of one thing, and that is so longas 
they make this sort of attack upon the civil-service law and the 
Civil Service Commission and the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, they will not go unanswered. It is a very easy 
matter for gentlemen tocome up here and make assertions, and 
itis a very different matter for them to substantiate those as- 
sertions by the recordsor by any sortof reliableevidence. Gen- 
tlemen may undertake to say here that the Civil Service Com- 
mission is not administering the law honestly and faithfully. [ 
take issue with them. I deny the assertion. I challenge any 
gentleman upon the floor of this House, or anywhere else, to go 
to the records of that office and investigate and look at the 
figures, and look into the methods which are adopted by that 
Commission, and then come here and say with truth that the 
Commission is not proceeding strictly in accordance with the 

rovisions of law. Gentlemen talk about ok pet owaeaege Has 
fy not already been discovered and illustrated upon this floor— 
is it not illustrated in the experience of every man who has 
anything to do with this patronage business—that there is noth- 
ing like a fair distribution of the patronage, and that there never 
can be a fair distribution of the patronage under the spoils sys- 
tem such as has prevailed in thisGovernment for so many years? 

Take this Government Printing Office, where we have had 
one-third more men and women employed than the necessities 
of the office require; why is it so? hy is it necessary that 
those employés shall now be discharged by the hundred? Sim- 
ply because under this patronage system, this disgraceful system, 
under the importunity of office-seekers and office-peddlers, the 
head of that office has been forced to employ one-third more 
men and women than the public service demands, and now the 
surplus have to be discharged. That is the working of your 
patronage system. Take any section of the country and you 
nowhere find anything like a fair distribution of offices. 

Ifa man hasa “pull,” if he is chairman of some important 
committee that has something to do with the printing, he can 
get nine appointments where another man can get one, without 
regard to the section from which he comes. Every gentleman 
upon this floor knows it. The remarks that were made here 
yesterday about the abuses that had occurred under the two last 
Administrations at the time the civil-service system was ex- 
tended to the Railway Mail Service simply illustrated the abom- 
inations of the spoils system and not the defects of the civil-serv- 
fee system. What was done under President Harrison, what is 
claimed to have been done under President Cleveland, which 
gentlemen are oe of, was all done under the spoils sys- 
tem, and was not chargeable in any sense to the civil-service 
law or the Civil Service Commission. 

I desire to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are ad tering the law, and administering it faith- 
fully, and the records of the office will show it. The eligible 
lists are made up according to law. The a Seema em on the 
eligible lists are made according to law. e examinations are 
conducted according tolaw. The certificatiots are made accord- 
ing to law. There is no room for favoritism on the part of the 
members of that Commission, and the assertions that have been 
= here on that subject are utterly groundless and unjusti- 

able. . 

Mr. REED. And utterly unaccompanied by anything in the 
nature of proof. 

Mr.COGSWELL. Mr. Chairman, [suppose the distinguished 
civil-service reformer who has just spoken [Mr. Dz ForgEst] de- 
sires to state with accuracy what he does state. Now, the in- 
crease in the Government Prin Office in the last year has 
been occasioned in great measure by the eight-hour law, and I 


guess the discharge that is now going on is intended to make 
room for other people. I do not believe it is fair or accurate to 
attribute entirely to the spoils system the increase in the force 
at the Guvernment Printing Office, an office which has been ad- 
ministered by an official whom all sides regard as a very effi- 
cient and competent man. Of course T would not pick up an 
error of this kind coming from the average sinner, but anything 
coming from a civil-service reformer ought to be the accurate 
and absolute truth. {Laughter.| 

Mr: DE FOREST. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is the accurate 
and absolute truth, and the gentleman has simply stated his 
guess. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that we shall now 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will treat the formal amend- 
mentas withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For legislative expenses, namely: For per diem of members of Legisla- 
ture, mileage, legislative supplies, pay of officers of Legislature, oMice rent, 


rent of legislative halls, messenger, postage, stationery, fuel, lights, print- 
ing, a for legislative halls, and incidental expenses for secretary's 
Office, $24, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
making an inquiry, I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 


The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out line 5, page 58, and insert ‘‘ 25,000." 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the point of order on that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand that the estimates for 
the expenses of the Legislature of the Territory of Arizona that 
were presented to the committee were for $25,000. Now,I have 
no desire whatever to press anamendment making the expenses 
one dollar more than is necessary, but I know that at $25,000 the 
appropriation is much too small. 

t ought to be remembered that the Government has never 
paid to the Territory of Arizona since 1863, to my knowledge, 
a single dollar towards a public improvement, and has never 
even paid for the ‘‘ keep” of its own prisoners in our peniten- 
tiary. The estimate is for $25,000. have been informed by 
the secretary of the Territory that the records are in a dan- 
gerous condition, and that they can not be kent in security on 
account of the unsafety of an alleged sa‘e which is in the otlice. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars additional is all that I am 
asking for, and it is largely for the purpose of procuring a new 
safe and for necessary furniture in the secretary’s office, where 
Tam told there is none now. But if the committee are not will- 
“> allow the $750, I will accept $500. 

r. DOCKERY. I will say that we have given exactly what 
has been appropriated for this Territory for a number of years 
past, and exactly what is appropriated for every other Territory 
except New Mexico, where an additional amount has been made 
necessary by the burning of their capitol. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. New Mexico does not get a dollar 
too much; she does not get enough. in my opinion. But that is 
not the — Iam making. New Mexico is fortunate in having 
a capitol to be burned; we have not been fortunate enough to 
have any capitol. We have supplied that ourselves, as New 
Mexico did. Theappropriationfor New Mexico is perhaps large 
enough, though I think she ought to have more, but this appro- 
priation certainly is notlargeenough. The fact that the appro- 
priations have been so small for years past renders it all the 
more necessary that we should have this additional sum this 
rem and [ trust the committee will not object to giving us $25,- 


[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is in 
order, and overrules the point of order. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, there 
being on a division—ayes 39, noes 39. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Terri of Oklahoma: For salary of governor. $2,600; chief justice and 
four ate judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary at $1.800; 819,400. 
an contingent expenses of the Territory, to be expended by the governor, 


Mr. MCRAE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after the word ‘‘governor,”’ in line 2, page 59, the words ‘one thou 
sand; ”’ so as to make the appropriation $1,500. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, the sum of $500 is inadequate 
to meet the actual and necessary expenses of the office in Okla- 
homa. The Territorial Legislature at its last session appro- 
priated only $800 per year for the years of 1893 and 1894 for the 
contingent expenses of the governor's office, which would make 
a total of only $1,300 per annum. 
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The heavy expenses incident to the open 
Strip and the very onerous duties of the office com 
governor toexpend the entire appropriation,and I am informed 
that he is now behind and for the last several months has been 
paying tho expenses of the office out of his own private funds 
without any definite assurance of any return. A deficiency for 
last year has been reported and recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Treasury. When the 
present governor assumed the duties of the office his predeces- 
sor had expended the whole o! the Government appropriation 
and more than half the Territorial ~ mn eee so that he 
ractically found the office without any funds. I do not wish to 
understood as saying that the late governor used any money 
improperly or unnessarily, but on thecontrary 1 assume that the 
expenditures were necessary and pro This shows that there 
is a necessity for more money for this purpose. 

Tho situation in this Territory differs from that of all others 
from the fact that other Territories are provided with public 
buildings and have liberal appropriations from their several 
Legislatures, while Oklahoma is comparatively a new Territory, 
oe has no public buildings for its officers, and rents are very 
high, as is the case in all new countries, Other reservations 
ought to be opened at once, and I think will be during the next 
year. The opening of every reservation incursa very large ex- 

nse on the governor's office. He is all the time flooded with 

etters from all parts of the Territory, and from other States, 
many of which are urgent and require prompt answer. 

He needs a private secretary and stenographer all the time, 
and they can not be had for less than $2,000 per annum, $709 more 
than is allowed him. 

In addition to that must be added rents, fuel, lights, stationery, 
telegrams, janitor, and various other incidentals which must 
paid by the governor. This is not right, and I do not believe 
that this House expects him to use his salaryfor such purposes. 
The Legislature of the Territory does not meet until next Jan- 
uary, and it is not safe to look for any relief from that source. 
This condition of affairs is very embarrassing to the governor. 
The opening of the Cherokee Strip has increased the labors of 
the governor’s office tenfold at least, which is another consider- 
ation, in my judgment, why Oklahoma’s appropriation should 
be greater than tof any other Territory. 

he governor is obliged to give a great deal of his attention 
to the matter of the county organizations in the Cherokee Strip, 
because he is directly res ble for the actions of the officers 
i he condition of the new counties will show 
the interests of the people. These labors will 
be increased when the Kickapoo, Kiowa, and Comanche Reser- 
vations are opened. He needs and ought to have $1,500 for the 
actual and necessary expenses of his office for the coming fiscal 
year in addition to what the Territory has appropriated. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, I concur in all that has been 
said by the gentleman from Arkansas; and I would like to call 
the attention of the Committee of the Whole to the fact that 
there is now before the Committee on aaa riations 
an estimate transmitted by the Department for a ency - 
pom S $2,000 to pay ex for clerk hire necessarily 

urred by the governor of t Territory the last year. His 
mail averages ut one hundred letters a day. Now, we all 
know that there is no man who has amount of business to 
who is not obliged to employ a 
sten —— ve hundred dollars would not pay the rent, 
fuel, lig t, and sundry ex of his office, to say nothing 
whatever about his clerk . I trust there will not bea dis- 
senting voice on allowing the governor of our Te this ad- 
Citional $1,000, which in my judgment is $1,000 too little. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I only want to say that the governor of Okla- 
homa is allowed in this bill precisely what the governor of every 
other Territory is allowed—e what the governor of that 
Territory received for the fiscal year —s andexactly what the 
governor of that Territory has received for the t fiscal 
year. I really can not see why this proposed discrimination 
should be made. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it not a fact that there is now pending before 


your committee an estimate of $2,000 for a deficiency ap ria- 
tion recommended by the Department to pay isaeeeiaes det 
the governor incurred last year in running his office? 

Mr. DOCKERY. 1 understand that such an appropriation 
has been recommended aioe ong and has been un- 
favorably acted on by the 

Mr. FLYNN. Now, let me call the attention of the chairman 
of the subcomunittee to this fact: The previous governor received 





tration of the present governor, 
added to our population, n 
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work of the govcrnor’s office. If the gentleman holds that be- 
cause the present srovernor is a Democrat he should not have 
this additional appropriation, I do not agree with him even on 
that. I think this officer should have this increase as a matter 
of business and of right. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I have not taken any such 
ground in opposition to this increasedappropriation. I want to 
give this Democratic governor exactly what the Republican 
page = that Territory received after the Territory had 

nopened. 

Mr. FLYNN. Youare not giving him that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. . 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FLYNN] how many people there are in 
his Territory? 

Mr. FLYNN. At least 300,000. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And what increase do you ask in 
the ampepenians for the governor’s office? 

Mr. FLYNN. One thousand dollars; making the fund for 
clerk hire, rent, and contingent expenses $1,500 instead of $500. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Five hundred dollars is the usual 
amount? 

Mr. FLYNN. It is; but there is no Territory in existence 
with like conditions. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Youclaim that your population is 
vastly ter? 

Mr. FLYNN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCRAE, I have ady referred to the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Iuterior and the Secretary of the Treasury rec- 
ommending a deficiency appropriation of $2,000 for last year. I 
will not take the time to read that estimate; but itcan be found 
in Executive Document No. 33, page a 

When this Territory was only half as large as it is now—when 
the last governor was charged with the government of the old 
Territory—he received $1,000 from Congress. The present gov- 
ernor has been in office during the opening of almost an equal 
amount of territory and is likely to be charged with the open- 
ing of half as much more during the next fiscal year. It seems 
~ me he ought to be allowed this increase without any dissent- 

g vote. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MCRAE, 
there oe on a division (called for by Mr. MCRAE)—ayes 69, 
noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCRAE. I pro a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the governor of the Territory of Oklahomais hereby au- 
thorized to appoint three citizens of said Territory, not more than two of 
whom shall be adherents of the same political —— a commission to ap- 
portion that part of said Territory known as the Cherokee Strip, and no w 

into counties K, L, N, O, P, and Q, into thirteen council dis- 
triets and twenty-six representative districts, in proportion to the popula- 
tion as nearly as may be; but no voting — shall be situated in 7aore 
than one council or representative ; and said counties shall be en- 
titled to representation in the next Territorial Legislasure, and all the citi- 
—— who are qualified electors und 


er the laws of said Territory, 
to vote for Delegate to 


and for representatives 


es per diem ior the time actually eunployed tn thaking sach apportionment. 
Bs shal oe ebelaved au coitied 0 Pon govern 
A. D. 18%, and the governor shall, on 
ber, A.D. 1894, issue a proclamation for the 
of an election on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1894, forth the apportionment of said counties, and the 
election thereunder be cond controlled, canvassed, and certified 
in allrespects asin the other counties in the said Territory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I make the point of order 
that this is a change of existing law, that it increases expendi- 
tures, and is not germane. 

Mr. MCRAE. Lappeal to the gentleman from Louisiana not to 
urge the point of order against thisamendment. Here isa large 
strip of territory; in fact, a Territory embracing seven new coun- 
ties, that unless some provision is made for the apportionment 
will not be entitled to representation in the next Legislature or 
to a vote for a Delegate to Congress. 

Mr. CANNON of lilinois. The gentleman refers to the Chero- 


kee ned? 
soa cra 
Now, so far as the appropriation for the Commission is con- 


to get the amendment in, I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw it. Butsuch a provision was inserted 
in the general deficiency bill of 1892, providing for the appor- 
tionment of the Territory ers it is important that there 
should be no delay here. The legislation asked is not unusual. 
It is necessary. It can not be done ata less expense. This is 
the most economical way todo it. It is only fair tothe electors 
of the Territory who live in SS that they should 
be in the nexi Legislature, and I hope, therefore, 
that no gentleman will insist upon such a course as would dis 
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franchise a large number of the citizens residing there, depriv- 
ing them of the right to vote fora a here and rep- 
resentation in the Legislature of the itory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the state- 
ments made by tho gentleman from Arkansas—who, however, 
does not touch upon the point of order—may beentirely true 
and I have no doubt they are. But this is not the place for 
such legislation. While the necessity of such legislation is 
probably great, the House may after awhile conclude to 
a bill to meet the emergencies. ButI believe on this bill such 
an amendment should not be incorporated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point 
oforder. The Chair thinks, however, that the merits of an 
amendment should not be discussed pending the consideration 
of the point of order. 

Mr. MCRAE. I desire to modify the amendment so as to 
strike out that portion of it providing salaries for the Commis- 
sion. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the amendment as at present offered. The gentleman from 
Arkansas now proposes to modify the amendment, and the Clerk 
will read the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the original amendment the following words: That each of 
said commissioners shall be paid, for such services, the sum of 88 per day 
for the time actually spent in making such apportionment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I still insist on the pointof 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. FLYNN. If the gentleman will permit me a moment. 
This bill carries an We seem for the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of $24,250. It will be necessary for me in a few words to 
refer to existing conditions in order to connect with the point 
of order. Since the Territory was organized our Legislature 
as districted had thirteen councilors and twenty-six representa- 
tives. Congress has always appropriated $24,250 for their pay- 
ment. The Territorial Legislature is not in session und can not 
be convened in special session for the purpose of redistricting 
the Territory or transacting any business that may need legis- 
lative action without the consent of Congress. Since our Leg- 
islature adjourned a population of 150,000 has been added to the 
Territory. 

Unless this amendment is allowed, this appropriation of $24,- 
250 is not worth anything to the people of our Territory, because 
at least one-half of them are disfranchised; and I appeal now, 
for the sake of fairness, honesty, honor, and everything that we 
hold sacred in respect to the franchise, that this amendment be 
allowed to go on here. Otherwise we do not need any appro- 
priation, because we can not have any Logislature. 

Mr. RAY. Perhaps what I have to say does not apply as 
strictly to the point of order as it ought, but I desire in my own 
behalf, if it affects no other person, to enter a protest here 
against the vicious manner of legislating in the Congress of the 
United States. Lrefer to the putting of so much genvral legis- 
lation into our appropriation bills. 

If we want to know what the law is, we do not to the Re- 
vised Statutes usually, but to the appropriation bills. Thereare 
general statutes fixing the salaries of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment; still we can not follow the Revised Statutes for a min- 
ute. We must go to the appropriation bills to find out what 
those salaries are. 

1f we desire to know what the law is for the government of a 
Territory; we can not find it in the Revised Statutes, nor in the 

neral legislation organizing the Territory. We must go to 

© appropriation bills; and whether we are to search the one 

propriation bill or another «;e can not tell. We must look 
them all through, and are as liable to find substantive law for 
the government of the Territory of Arizona in the Post-Office 
appr priation bill as in the law organizing the Territory. 

r. Chairman, such a mode of legislation for the government 
of the Territories, or for the management of any Department of 
this Government, is not only vicious, but absolutely ridiculous. 
I would like the posed amendment in this or a modified or 
improved form to me law, for I think it just to the people 
of that Territory; but at an early I desire to see a change for 
the better in legislating on these su . Aplace for every- 

and everything in its place, should be the law governing 
this body in the enactment of laws. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 
ee of Illinois. Where did that amendment come 


The CHAIRMAN. It was offered at the close of line 2, on 
page 59, ‘ 


1894. 
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Mr. FLYNN. I desire to appeal from the decision of the 


hair. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Had not the Clerk begun to read? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair will hold that the gentle- 
man rose in time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
was on his feet promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair permits the appeal. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas offers an amendment, which has been 
read at the desk. The point of order was made against the 


The gentleman from Oklahoma 


amendment, and the Chair sustains the point of order on the 
ground that it is new legislation, does not retrench expendi- 
tures, and is not germane to this bill. From that ruling the 
gentleman from Oklahoma {[Mr. LYNN] desires to appeal. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Chairman, I am not and have not been in 
entire sympathy with the amendment which was offered here. 
The amendment authorizes the appointment by the governor 
of three persons to reapportion our ‘lerritory, no more than two 
of whom to be of the same party. Our governor isa Democrat 


That would authorize, under this amendment, the appointment 
of two Democrats by the governor to make our new legislative 
districts. We ought to have a commission representing a)! 


three parties. I was willing to take that, to take anything, so 
that it would not be charged that we were going to throw any 
block in the way of the assembling of our Legislature. 

There are bills pending to-day before Congress concerning 
county seats, and other matters that gentlemen have brought 
onto the floor of this House, matters that it is claimed ought 
properly to go before our Territorial Legislature. Unless we 
can get this reliefsought here wecan have no Legislature. ‘The 
people who are appealing to Congress, who are taking up the 
time of Congress on various bills from the Cherokee Strip and 
other sections of Oklahoma, will have no representation what- 
ever in the new Legislature which is to assemble. 

The people of old Oklahoma have ro desire to have a legisla- 
tive assembly which will be one sided, and give representation 
to but one-half of the people. Two years ago it was necessary 
for us to come to Congress and appeal for the same kind of an 
amendment, and the people of our Territory have never appealed 
to Congress in vain. It has been immaterial what the political 
complexion of the Congress was, Oklahoma seems to have been 
—— of the various Congresses, Democratic as well as Repub- 

can. 

Now, we come to you and ask you to give us certain legisla- 
tion which we are unable to obtain for ourselves. We do not 
ask for any additional appropriation, and we do not ask you to 
help us out of something that we can help ourselves out of. 
We ask you to allow the men who went from your districts 
down into my district the same right of representation which 
ae had. 

There is scarcely a man on the floor of this House who has 
not constituents residing in Oklahoma Territory. They were 
entitled to votes in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Lilinois, and the other States where they formerly resided. We 
ask you to allow them the same right now that they have gone 
to Oklahoma. 

Unless some amendment passes, 150,000 of those people will 
be disfranchised; because you all know what a poor show there 
is to geta separate bill through this House now. So unless some 
amendment ra oy em these people will not be allowed to vote 
for a Delegate in Congress, will not be allowed to have any rep- 
resentation in our Territorial Legislature, and as far as we are 
concerned, our lawmaking body will be utterly useless. 

The appropriation here of $24,250 was well and good, provided 
the entire Territory had been redistricted. 

Without this redistricting, as I stated before very frankly, we 
have no desire for a Legislature. We donot wanta Legislature 
assembled with only one-half the people given a voice init. I 
appeal to gentlemen on this floor in fairness, in justice, in hon- 
esty, and in equity, to the peopleof Oklahoma, their own former 
constituents, to vote for this amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I only desire to say that appropriate legis- 
lation providing for the apportionment of that Territory will 
doubtless be reported by the proper committee of the House in 
ample time for the necessities of the Territory; and I ask fora 
vote. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hiim one 
ues : 
‘ Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to know if the gentleman is not well 
aware of the fact that independent legislation in time to give 
relief can not be ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The Committee on Rules will doubtless give 
them time for the consideration of a bill for this apportionment. 

Mr. PICKLER. That isa poor prospect. It is on the appro- 
priation bills that the Territories have been taken care of, and 
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it is the only way to get this apportionment before the Legis- 
lature meets. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. When does it meet? 

Mr. FLYNN. In January. The election occurs this fall, and 
it will take at least three months to reapportion this Territory. 

Mr. PICKLER. You gentlemen who have not lived in a 
Territory should have some sympathy for those who are dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam in hearty sympathy with the people 
who live in this Territory, and I feel sure that the proper com- 
mittee of the House will report a measure in due time. 

Mr. PICKLER. This does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. MORAE. Mr. Chairman, a sufficient answer to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is found in the bill which he reports him- 
self, It furnishes good evidence, if not the best evidence, that 
this ought-to be incorporated in the es bill. I find 
the bill that he has taken so much at heart and struggled so 
hard to pass through this House has been embodied — this 
bill bodily—I mean the bill reforming the different Depart- 


ments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. And it was done by order 
of the House. 

Mr. MCRAE. I know; but that only emphasizes the fact that 
the gentleman thought it necessary to procure leave to putsuch 
legislation in this bill in order to get it passed, and therefore 
he should be the last toask me to travel a road he will not take. 
Legislation of this kind he does know can not pass unless made 
a part of an appropriation bill. 

Ve all know that the committees have not been called for 
consideration of bills in what is known as the second morning 
hour since January. Nothing can be done now except by unan- 
imous consent. he committees rarely meet. The time is all 
taken up; and the momentthe call of committees for reports has 
been concluded some gentleman from the Committee on Appro- 
priations moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of general appropriation bills. 
It isnot the purpose to consider much else, if anything else, ex- 
cept appropriation bills. This matter is urgent; itis necessary; 
it is important; and I repeat that I regret very much that any 
gentleman upon this side of the House should put an obstacle in 
the way of the people of Oklahoma having a representative in 
its Legislature and a vote in the election of a Delegate to this 


body. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the Chair and of the committee to the fact that this proposed 


amendment does not change any existing law. This question 
we have before us now is presented because we have the Chero- 
kee Strip added to the Territory of Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was under the impression that 
the mover of the amendment conceded that it changed existing 


aw. : 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Oklahoma is mistaken, 
and for this reason: is is additional territory, added to the 
Territory of Oklahoma, and there is no existing law on the sub- 
jectof ee at all with reference to that additional ter- 
ritory. Itis theabsence of law on the subject that we are called 
upon to remedy. 

There is a vast territory in the Cherokee Strip, consisting of 


six, eight, or twelve counties, I do not know how many, which, 


have no provision whatever on the wes ae of representation in 
the Legislative Assembly of that Territory. There is an abso- 
lute absence of law on the subject. Now, the rule that is in- 
voked against this amendment is— 


Nor shall vision in any such bill or amendment thereto chan 
existing caw be fe order. ’ oe 


I will be glad if the gentleman from Louisiana would point 
out some existing law which this changes or interferes with. 
On the contrary, there is no law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. It chan the law about 
the organization of the Territory, by extending the provisions 
of the law, and providing for representation in its ture. 

Mr. PICKLE Mr. Chairman, furthermore, in addition to 
what the gentleman from Iowa says, as I understand it, there 
are $24,000 appropriated in this bill on the theory that this 
Cherokee Strip should be distributed into counties. 

In other words, it is only distributing the money already ap- 
tn by this bill. I understand the Delegate to say that 

t was understood that this Cherokee Strip should have this 
representation, and it is im t that it should be provided for 
in the appropriation bill. Itis merely ve out the appro- 

tion and the design of the appropriation already agreed to 
the committee. 

Now, I desire to say that I do not believe technical objections 
ought to be made here against men living ina Territory. You 
gentlemen who have not lived in a Territory have little idea of 
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the inconvenience and discomfort incident to those who live 
there without any government. 

When men go to a Territory it is implied that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will at least supply them with laws 
which will enable them to live as American citizens, and which 
will give them the rights of citizens so far as Congress is able to 
doso. {know a good many 0: those Oklahoma people. They 
are a brave people who have gone down there to open up those 
new lands. They have gone from your own districts, gentle- 
men, and it seems to me that a sim 1 technicality ought not to 
be permitted to deprive them of the rights of American citi- 
zens, and I believe that this point of order, even if it be well 
taken, should not be insisted upon. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in 
relation to this proposed legislation. It seems to me that in di- 
viding up this Territory, which undoubtedly will soon be formed 
into a State, the work should he done with some degree of de- 
liberation. This matter has not been passed upon by any. com- 
mittee. Only one side of the question has been heard. How do 
we know but that interested parties are here to procure exactly 
this division in order to forward their individual interests? It 
seems to me that as this is a matter which will affect the future 
of that Territory and the future of the State which is to grow 
out of the Territory, it should be considered with more delibera- 
tion than ean be had here upon an amendment sprung on the 
committee at this late hour. 

Mr. FLYNN. Doyou notconsider that those people who went 
in there, some of them your own constituents, had aright to cast 
their votes in Oklahoma, as the people do elsewhere? 

Mr. COOMBS. Undoubtedly they ought to have that right, 
and I believe the Territory ought to be organized as soon as 
possible, and I think we ought to pass a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. PICKLER. This amendment simply provides for a com- 
mission todo this thing. We do not undertake to do it our- 
selves. It is to be done by a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I make the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, that none of this discussion is in order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question is whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the committee. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] offers an amendment, 
which has been read. The Chair holds that the amendment is 
not inorder. Rule XXI, paragraph 2 (the closing part of the 
paragraph), provides: 

Nor shall any proven in any such bill or amendment thereto changing 
existing law be in order, except such as, being germane to the subject-mat- 
ter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the numoer 
and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the com- 

msation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by 

he reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, this amendment, the Chair thinks, can not be in order, 
for it does not retrench expenditures and it is not germane to 
this bill. Gentlemen argue that it is necessary legislation. That 
may be; but the Chair can not look to that consideration when 
he comes to rule upon the point of order, nor does he think that 
gentlemen on the floor can look to it when they come to vote 
upon the question of sustaining the decision of the Chair. The 

uestion is, is it parliamentary? Is it in order under our rules? 

he Chair holds that it is not. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa appeals, and the question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman declared that the 
ayes seemed to have it. ; 

Mr. FLYNN. Lask fora division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 28; so 
the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that if he will move to strike out the words ‘‘ two hun- 
dred and fifty,” in line 9, and to insert his amendment with the 
word ‘‘ Provided ” before it, it will be in order. 

Mr. MCRAE. As soon as that re. is read I propose to 
offer an amendment which I think will be in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 1 ative expenses, namely: For pay of members and officers of the 
Legislative Assembly,mileage, rent of rooms for the Legislature and commit- 
tees, furniture, sta’ » printing, fuel, hts, an 
office, furniture, fuel, lights, stationery, clerk hire, printing, rae ice, 
record casings, and messenger and porter for secretary’s office, $24,250. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out $250” and add: 
“Provided, That the governor of the Territory of Oklahoma is hereby au- 
thorized to appoint three citizens of said Territory, not more than two of 
w shall be adherents of the same political party, as a commission tc ap- 
portion that part of said Territory known as the Cherokee Strip and now or- 
counties K, L, M, N, O, P, and Q, into thirteen council districts 

and twenty-six representative districts, in proportion to the population as 


incidentals; rent of 
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nearly as may be; but no voting precinct shall be situated in more than one 
council or representative district, and said counties shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation in the next Territorial Legislature, and all the citizens thereof 
who are qualified electors under the laws of said Territory shal! be allowed 
to vote for Delegate to Congress and for representative and councilors; 
that the apportionment shall be completed and certified to the governor on 
or before the Ist day of September, A. D. 1894, and the governor shall, on or 
before the 15th day of September, A. D. 1894, issue a proclamation for the 


holding of election on the tirst Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
A. D. 18%, setting forth the apportionment of said counties, and the election 


thereunder shall be conducted, controlled, canvassed, and certified in all re- 
spects as in the other counties in the said Territory. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I make the point of order against that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A pointof order is made against the amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. DOCKERY. It has been repeatedly held that the legis- 
lative proposition itself, to be in order, must reduce expendi- 
tures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds that it was held in the 
Fifty second Congress that ‘‘to a clause appropriating for the 
foreign mail service an amendment reducing the appropriation 
and in addition repealing the act known as the ‘ subsidy act’ was 
not in order, because the repealing of that act was not germane 
to the appropriation bill, and that to be in order both branches 
of the amendment must be germane to the bill.” 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, that decision, I respectfully 
submit, has no relation to the question presented here. Here 
is an appropriation providing for the pay of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Oklahoma. A part of the people entitled to 
representation in that Legislature have not been apportioned; 
and there is no way by which an apportionment can be made 
and representation secured to them, except through the action 
of Congress. As this bill provides for an appropriation for the 
pay of the Legislature it is competent to attach to this appro- 
priation for that purpose a provision that the governor may ap- 
point a commission for the purpose of giving representation to 
the portion of the people now unrepresented. Of course any 
legislation germane to the subject-matter (as this is) is inorder 
if it reduces expenditures, under the rule referred to the Chair 
— oe the point of order upon the amendment first pre- 
sented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is whether this is germane. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is germane, because it relates to the Legis- 
lature. This is an appropriation for the Legislature of that 
Territory. We have jurisdiction over that matter. And cer- 
tainly the Chair would not be so technical as to insist that, even 
when we reduce the amount appropriated, and provide no salary 
for the new officers provided for, that we can not prevent a part 
of the people of this Territory from being disfranchised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to hold that this 
amendment is germane. It relates to the election in the Terri- 
tory; and unless the geutleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] 
has some authority to submit against it, the Chair will hold that 
the amendment is in order. [Applause.] The Chair overrules 
the point of order; and the question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Office of the Secretary: For compensation of the Secretary of War, #8,000; 
Assistant Secretary, $4,500; chief clerk, $2,500; disbursing clerk, $2,000; three 
chiefs of divisions, at 82,000 each; one eeeeEnee $1,800; five clerks of 
class 4; clerk to the Assistant Secretary, $1,800; five clerks of class 3; six 
clerks of class 2; fourtven clerks of class 1; four clerks, at $1,000 each; four 
messengers; seven assistant messengers; eight laborers: carpenter, and 
foreman of laborers, at $1,000 each; one hostler, $600; two hostlers and one 
watchman, at 8540 each; in all, $90,700 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 60, in line 22, strike out ‘six ’’ and iusert ‘eight;’’ and strike out 
“fourteen” and insert “ twelve.’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Office of the Secretary: For com tion of the Secretary of the.Navy, 
$8,000; Assistant Secre of the Navy, $4,500; chief clerk, #2,500; clerk to the 
Secretary, $2,250; disb: —— $2,250; one clerk of class 4; one clerk of 
class 4in charge of files and records; three clerks of class 3; one stenog- 
rapher, $1,600; one stenographer, $1,400; five clerks of class 1; one clerk, at 

,000; telegraph operator, $1,000; one carpenter, $900; two messengers; three 
assistant messengers; two messenger boys, at $420 each; one messenger boy, 
#360; one laborer; one clerk of class 2, and one laborer (for Inspection 
tare one clerk of class 1 (for Examining and Retiring Board); in all 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. Itis simply a rearrangement of the paragraph, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Secretary. 


XXVI—325 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 69, line 16, strike out the word “five” and insert in lieu thereof 
“one clerk of class two; four.” 

And in line 21 strike out “two” and insert “one.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For a monthly pilot chart of the North Pacific Ocean, showing graphic- 
ally the matters of value and interest to the maritime community of the 
Pacific coast, and particularly the directions and forces of the winds to be 
expected during the month succeeding the date of issue: the set and 
strength of the currents; the feeding grounds of whales and seals; the re- 
gions of storm, fog, and ice; the positions of derelicts and floating obstruc- 
tions to navigation; and the best routes to be followed by steam and by sail, 
including the expenses of communicating and circulating information; 
ernie and engraving; the purchase of materials for, and printing 
and mailing the chart; the employment of three nautical experts, at $1,600 


each, and two tabulators and copyists, at #720 each, $10,000. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the purpose of making an in- 
quiry as to this paragraph, I move to amend by striking out the 
last word. This seems to be a new provision. Is this pilot 
chart something peculiar to this particular ocean? 

Mr. DOCKERY. This is the first time this item has appeared 
in the bill. It has been stroagly recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Hydrographic Office; and it was sup- 
ported with a wonderful degree of enthusiasm by all the Repre- 
sentatives from the Pacific coast, including the gentleman on 
the immediate left of my friend from Illinois [Mr. Loup}. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is, and for some years has been, a pilot 
chart for the Atlantic. This proposes that a similar chart shall 
be published for the North Pacific. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And also one for the Gulf? 

Mr. LOUD. That is included in the Atlantic chart. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am inclined to think that I am 
in favor of this proposition, but I want to understand it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This provision simply proposes todo for the 
North Pacific what has been done for the Atlantic. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman on my left 
{[Mr. Loup], who represents the Golden Gate district, believe 
that this provision ought to be inserted in the bill? 

Mr. LOUD. I belive that such a chart as is here proposed is 
a public necessity. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is conceded by all. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why? 

Mr. LOUD. The pilot chart for the Atlantic, which has 
heretofore been published, has come to be recognized as a neces- 
sity for merchant vessels and men-of-war. A similar necessity 
exists for a chart of the North Pacific. I can say that this pro- 
vision is favored by the whole Pacific delegation. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does this chart apply also to the 
Alaskan seas? 

Mr. LOUD. To the whole of the North Pacific. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is a chartof the North Pacific Ocean, 
and includes all waters covered by that term. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Clear up to the Bering Sea? 

Mr. COOMBS. It does include that. 

Mr. LOUD. It includes the whole of the North Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And everything within the so- 
called ‘‘ closed sea,” I suppose? Now, allow me to ask whether 
these surveys are sufficiently advanced to enable reliable charts 
to be made for the Pacific as far up as Bering Sea? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iam unable to state to the gentleman, but 
I suppose they are. 

Mr. COOMBS. J can say to the gentleman that they are not. 
{[Laughter.] There is a large field for surveying that has not 
yet been covered on the North Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. LOUD. Thesurveys are made wherever vessels travel. 

Mr. COOMBS. They have progressed to a sufficient extent, 
however, to authorize the work proposed here. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman says they are not 
prepared to make these charts to all the seas. Now, how far 
are they prepared? 

Mr. COOMBS. The North Pacific. 

Mr. CANNON of [llinois. Well, that is rather indefinite: I 
do not know exactly how big it is, or what that means. 

Mr. COOMBS. Well, it has been there for a long time; the 
gentleman ought to know. 

Mr. LOUD. From the equator, I will state to the gentleman, 
as far north as vessels can go. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, that may be pretty far to- 
wards the pole, but if the gentleman from California believes 
this is necessary I do not desire to antagonize him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the pro forma 
amendment as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval Observatory: For pay of three assistant astronomers, one at #2,000, 
and two at $1,800 each; one clerk of class 4; one instrument maker, #!,500; 
one electrician, $1,500; one at yoy $1,200; five computers, at #1, 
each; one assistant librarian, #1,200; one copyist, carpenter, and engineer, 
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at $1,000 each; two firemen; six watchmen; two skilled laborers, one of 
whom shall be foreman and captain of the watch, one at 81,000 and one at 
$720; eleven laborers, and one elevator conductor, $720; in ali, $37,160. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 10 and 11 strike out the words ‘one of whom shall be foreman and 
captain of the watch,” and in line 12, after the word “dollars,” Insert “who 
shall be foreman and captain of the watch.”’ 

Mr. DOCKERY. It simply rearranges the paragraph and 
does not change the amount. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,I move tostrike out 
the last word, for the pur of asking the gentleman in charge 
of the bill a question touching this Naval Observatory. 

For many years before the new Observatory was completed— 
and [ suppose this is so also as to the new Observatory—this as- 
tronomical observatory has been under the control of the Navy 
Department. Am I correct? 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And still is. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now,I never have been able quite 
to understand why the Navy Department should have charge of 
this Observatory, and why a naval officer should be in command 
there. 

This officer—and I do not know who he is—is perfectly com- 
petent and all that, no doubt; but why the Observatory should 
be under the control of the Navy Department I do not under- 
stand. Before it was moved out into the northwestern part of 
the city, while it was down near the Potomac flats, it is ible 
that the waters of the Potomac might have reached its founda- 
tions or basement occasionally; but when it is now on ground as 
high as the Capitol—— 

Mr. BRETZ. Higher. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (contin =. Except in the event 
of an unlooked for shock of earth e, the waters would not 
be liable to submerge it. Therefore I will be glad to know the 
necessity or ph wri of longer having an officer of the Navy 
detailed at the head of this Naval Observatory, so called, but 
conducted and built for the purpose of astronomical observa- 
tions. For my own part, I do not see the connection between 
the two. I do not suppose that we will ever sail the splendid 
steamer Columbia with its three screw propellers now about 
completed, or any other great battleship of the new Navy any- 
where within the neighborhood of that observatory. In other 
words, it seems to me, to talk seriously about it, that this ob- 
seryatory is an astronomical institution and ought to be under 
the charge of astronomers, and that the Navy can not legiti- 
mately have anything more to do with it than the General of 
the Army. 

It includes large and expensive quarters, I am told, out there, 
that are only useful to give some a comfortable location 
who perhaps may not know as much gbout Jupiter and Saturn 
and his rings as I do, and whatI donot know would make a 
great library. [Laughter.] I wish to ask then, in all serious- 
ness, whether or not the committee has had its attention called 
to the propriety of placing the Observatory where it ought to 
be if it is to be effective, under the control of competent as- 
tronomers and divorcing it from the Navy? 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not exactly understand the gentleman's 
suggestion. Do you mean to ask that the control of the insti- 
tution be changed, or do you propose to move the Observatory 
to tidewater? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, whichever is done. One 


thing is certain, it ought not to be longer under the direction of 


the Navy Department; or if it is, Sn we had better load it 
on some great ship, if it is to be . under that control, and 
make the whole concern harmonious in some way or other. 

Mr. PAYNE, « I didn’t exactly understand your proposition, 
and I wanted to & tatit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, there is very much force in 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois; but as he is well 
aware, better — than anyone here, from his long connec- 
tion with the mittee on A a that committee can 
not report anything ofa legislative character to correct an 
abuses that may exist, or are supposed to exist, that is not di- 
rectly referred to it through the P r channels. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, tt the gentleman will allow 
me right there at that exact point, it seems to me when we re- 
met spproeuens for the service of the Government we have 

right to put a limitation upon their expenditure. 
a ign SG, wicks Betonet er fea Mayas 
ugust 31, , by whic e was 
authorized to contract for the building of’ suitable house in 
the District of Columbia for a depot of charts and instruments 
for the Navy of the United States, and for a plant, etc. 
Now, I am very frank to say to the gentleman from Illinois 


that from what little information I have about that Observa- 
tory, I believe it isa very inviting field for administrative re- 
form, which of course must be based upon legislation in the 
first instance. 

I sincerely hope that the committee of this House charged 
with the duty of investigating the conduct and management of 
thatObservatory under existing laws, will take up that question 
atan early date. I have an impression, and I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois has the same impression, that a reorganiza- 
tion of this institution could be had with good effect. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. Idonot understand that thegentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] contemplates that this Naval Observatory 
should be made an independent establishment. It should be 
under some Department. These independentestablishmentsare 
always extremely objectionable. Now, what other Department 
is there that comes so near astronomical science as the Navy? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I would put it, if necessary, 
under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. I would 
take it away from the Department which uses it, so far as it has 
any connection with it, as I suspect—I will not say I know— 
merely as a means to detail officers of the Navy for duty which 
is very agreeable to them, with good quarters; which officers 
have not much greater knowledge of astronomy than I have. 

Mr. PAYNE. You would put an astronomer at the head of 
it, no matter what Department it might be under? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The present astronomers of that Observatory 
are the most distinguished astronomers we have. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not even know who is at the 
head of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Prof. Eastman is one of the astronomers. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Prof. Eastman is not connected 
with the ai 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will 
now yield for a motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the gentleman will allow the next 
page of the bill to be vend. 

Mr. BURROWS. No, we ought to quit at 5 o'clock. Five 
hours labor are enough. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let the Clerk read one more page? 

Mr. BURROWS. No, let us have a rule about it, that the 
committee shall rise at 5 o'clock. Business is far advanced, and 
we have made rapid progress to-day. It will expedite business 
to doit. I think it is the desire of everybody. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I should very much like it if we could con- 
clude this aph. if it is the general desire, however, I 
will yield for such a motion. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD a supplemental report on section 40 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, made we the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. The other reports upon the subject have been 
printed, and I ask that this be printed also. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is that? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A report made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WOLVERTON] on section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes. The others have been printed in the REecorpD, and I 
ask that the same be done with this. 

Mr. REED. Is it a new report? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A supplemental report. I referred to it 
the other day, but it had not then come from the document 


room. 
Mr. PAYNE. Is this the original report or an amended re- 


port: 

Mr. DE ARMOND. A supplemental report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DE- 
ARMOND] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD a re- 
ed from the Judiciary Committee, made by the gentleman from 

ennsylvania [Mr. WOLVERTON], stating that the views of the 
minority have been printed. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The supplemental report by Mr. WOLVERTON, above referred 
to, is as follows: 


The Comniittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. KILGORE March 2, 1834, respectfully files the following supple- 
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“An act to regulate the compensation of members of Congress,’’ approved 
August 16, 1855. (Volume 2 Statutes at Large, page 48.) The whole of this 
follows: 
a it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the compensation of each Senator, 
mtative, and Delegate in C shall 36,000 for each Congress 
mile as now provided by law for two sessions only, to be paid in man- 
ner following, to wit: On the first day of each regular session each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate shall receive his mileage for one session, and 
on the first day of each month thereafter during such session compensation 
at the rate of $3.000 per annum during the continuance of such session, and 
at the end of such session he shall receive the residue of his salary due to him 
at such time at the rate aforesaid until paid; and at the beginning of the 
second regular session of Con, ss each Senator, Representative, and Dele- 
gate shall receive his mileage for such second session and monthly during 
such session compensation at the rate of $3,000 per annum until the 4th day 
of March terminating the Congress, and on that day each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate shall be entitled to receive any balance of the $6,000 
not theretofore in the said monthly installments as above directed. 

“Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That the President of the Senate pro- 
tempore, When there shall be no Vice-President or the Vice-President shall 
have become the President of the United States, shall receive the compen- 
sation provided by law for the Vice-President, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall receive double the compensation above provided 
for Representatives, payable at the times and in the manner above provided 
for the payment of the compensation of Representatives. 

“Spo. 3. And be it Surther enacted, That this law shail apply to the present 

Congress, and each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall be entitled 
to receive the difference only between their per diem compensation already 
received under the law now in force and the compensation provided by this 
act. 
“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in the event of the death of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate prior to the commencement of the 
first session of Co: he shall be neither entitled to mileage or compen- 
sation, and inthe event of death after the commencement of any session 
each Represe:) tative shall be entitled to receive so much of his compensa- 
tion, computed at the rate of 3,000 per annum, as he would have received 
and any mileage that may have actually accrued and be due and unpaid. 

* Smo. 5. be it further enacted, Thatif any books shall hereafter be or- 
dered to and be received by members of Congress by the resolution of either 
or both Houses of Congress the price paid for the same shall be deducted 
from the com sation hereinbefore provided for such number of mem- 
bers: Provided, however, That this shall not extend to books ordered to be 

rinted by the Public Printer during the Congress for which the said mem- 
shall have been elected. 

“Spc. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the House and the Secretary of the Senate, respectively, to de- 
duct from the monthly payments of a member, as herein provided for, the 
amouat of hiscompensation foreach day that such member shall be absent 
from the House or Senate, re tively, unless such Representative, Sena- 
tor, or Delegate shall assign as the reason of such absence the sickness of 
himself or some member of his family. 

“Sue. 7. And beitsurther enacted, Thatall actsor parts of acts inconsistent 
with or yaaa to the provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed.’ 

his act contains seven distinct propositions which are independent of 
each other. The first section fixes the compensation and manner of pay- 
ment. The second section fixes the pay of the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker. The third section fixes the time from which the 
compensation was to be computed. The fourth fixes the eompensation in 
case of the death ofa member. The fifth requires the deduction of the price 
of books from members’ salary. The sixth, deduction on account of absence 
of a member unless the sickness of 2imself or family is assigned as a reason 
therefor. The seventh repeals former acts. 

On December 23, 1857, a joint resolution was passed providing that each 
member receive on the first day of each session mil and pay then due 
at the rate of #250 per month and at the same rate d the session, and 
repealing so much of the act of 1856 as conflicts with this joint resolution 
and tpones the payment of such compensation until the close of each 
session. (See Statutes at Large, volume L1!, page 367.) 

This had no effect whatever upon the act of 1856except toregulate the time 
of the payment of the salary fixed by that act, giving the member the ac- 
crued salary on the first day of the session and $250 per month during the 
session. It would hardly be seriously contended that this joint resolution 
had any effect whateverupon any other section of the act than the first. No 
other action seems to have been taken on this subject until the age of 
the act of July 28, 1866 (Statutes at Large, volume !4, page 323). he seven- 
teenth section of this act, which is a general appropriation act, is as follows: 

“Suc. 17. And be it further en , That the com tion of each Sen- 
ator, tative, and Delegate in Congress shall be 95,000 per unnum, to 
be computed from the first day of the present $8, and, in addition 
thereto, at the rate of 20 cents per mile, to be estimated by the near- 
est route y traveled in going to and returning from each Congressional 
session; but nothing herein contained shall affect mileage accounts already 
accrued under existing laws: Provided, That hereafter accounts of Senators 
shall be certified by the President of the Senate and those of the Repre- 
sentatives and by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 
And provided further, That the pay of the Speaker shall be $8,000 per annum.” 

Some contend that this section repealed the act of 1856 byimplication. It 
is difficult to conceive what Paes ana there can be for asserting that 
the act of 1866 by implication re the sixth section of the act of 1856, 
which now forms section 40 of the Revised Statutes. Itdoes notrefer toany 
question involved in any of the sections of the act of 1856, except section 1, 
relative to the pay of Senators, Members, and Delegates, and section 2, the 
pay of the Speaker. It is held by the United States court and the supreme 
court of e that of statutes by implication are not favored 
itis not enough that the statute covers some of the provisions 
former act; the statute must cover all of its ions. 

There must be such a that the two can not stand together. 


Tf they can be stand, and even if there is repeal by 
"he encore tune States against Clamin (7 U. udge 

6 case -8. wv Stron 
says, in delivering the opinion of the court: ee . 


“ Itis, however, necessary to the implication of a repeal that the objects of 
(hotwe statutes are the same in the Sbaemec oe ues — It 
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Speaker, which is provided for inthe second section of the act. How can ft 
be said that this section covers all of the objects contained in the act of 
1856? Thesame line of argument would repeal the fourth section, providing 
for in case of the death of a member, and the fifth section, providing 
for uctionfrom a member's salary for the price of books ordered, neither 
of which is hinted at in the act of 1886. 

On July 17, 1862, Congress, by a joint resolution, provided as follows: 

‘That until the further order of Congress, the Secretary of the Senate and 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House are directed to receive as a valid excuse 
for absence from duty in Congress active employment in military service for 
the suppression of the rebellion without pay.’’ (See volume 12) Statutes at 
Large, page 682.) 

Congress at the time of the passage of this resolution considered that it 
was necessary to have some action to allow a member who was in active 
military service in the fleld a leave of absence without pay. If the soldier 
who was out in the field exposed to danger could only have leave of absence 
without pay while fighting the battles of his country and enduring the hard- 
ships of a soldier's life, is it reasonable to suppose that Congress, when the 
act of 1866 was passed merely increasing the amount of annual salary, tn- 
tended to repeal the whole of the act of 1856, and to allow its members to ab 
sent themselves with or without leave of the House on personal business 
and receive pay while it was refused to the soldier. 

The act of 1 only increased the amountof the salary from 83,000 to #5000 
per annum, and the pay. of the Speaker from 36,000 to $8,009 per annum. It 
Ss not in conflict with or repugnant to even the whole of the first section of 
the act of 1856. That part providing for monthly payments during the ses- 
sions would not conflict with the act. It is not repugnant to the whole of 
the second section, because it does not affect the pay of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. As well might it be contended that the act repealed 
the fourth section providing for payment in case of death of a member, or 
the fifth section providing for the deduction from a member's monthly pay 
the price of books ordered. 

The next legislationon this subject of the payment of salaries was a joint 
resolution March 26, 1867 (see Statutes at Large, volume 15, page 24; Re 
vised Statutes, section 39) : 

“That each Senator, Member of the House of Representatives, and Dele 
es Congress, after having taken and subscribed the required oath, shall 

entitled to receive his compensation at the end of each month, at the rate 
now established by law, and an amount sufficient to pay their compensation 
and mileage to the Ist day of July next is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

This merely related to the time of paying salaries, making it monthly, but 
there is nothing inconsistent in this with the provisions of the sixth section 
of the act of 1856, which has nothing to do with fixing the salary or the man- 
ner of paying it, but provides for deductions on account of absence. 

The next legislation on this subject is contained in an act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1874, and for other 
purposes.”” (Statutes at Large, volume 17, page 485.) On page 486, under 
the head “ legislative,” there is contained the following: 

** Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, include Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in the Forty-second Congress holding such 
office at the age of this act, and whose claim to a seat has not been ad 
versely decided, shall receive $7,500 per annum each, and thisshall be in lieu 
of all pay and allowance except actual individual traveling expenses from 
their homes to the seatof Government and return by the most direct route 
of usual travel, once for each session of the House to which such Senator, 
Member, or Delegate belongs, to be certified to under his hand to the dis- 
bursing officer and filed as a voucher: Provided, That in settling the pay and 
allowances of Senators, Members, and Delegates in the Forty-second Con- 
= mileage shall be deducted, and no allowance made for expenses of 
travel.’ 

On page 486 there is this further provision under the head of 
Representatives” : 

“And hereafter Representatives and Delegates elected to Congress whose 
credentials in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1863, may receive their compensation monthly 
from the beginning of their term until the beginning of the first session of 
each Congress upon a certificate in the form now in use to be signed by the 
Clerk of the House, which certificate shall have the like force and effect as 
is given to the certificate of the Speaker under the existing laws.’’ 

‘his is also incorporated in the Revised Statutes as section 38. 

The act of 1873 above recited, like the act of 1866, only changed the amount 
of compensation of members, and related to the manner of payment. 
Within one year this act was repealed by act of January 20, 1874, volume 1%, 
of the Revised Statutes, page 4, as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act making ap- 
sropriations for the legislative, executive, aud judicial expenses of the 

overnment for the year ending June 30, 1874,’ as provides for the increase 
of the wag A em of public officers and employés, whether Members of 
Congress, Delegates, or others, except the President of the United States 
and the justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed 
and the salaries, compensation, and allowance of all such persons except as 
a be as tixed by the laws in force at the time of the passing of 
said act.’ 

This does not, in fact, reénact any law, strictly speaking, and if Congress 
had stopped after the word “‘repeaied,’’ and had omitted all that follows in 
relation to the salaries of members the effect would have been the same on 
previous legislation; that is, the repeal of so much of the act of 1873 as in- 
creased the pay of members from 5,000 to 87,500 would have left the act of 
1866 in force, fixing the salaries at $5,000 per annum. 

The foregoing are all of the laws fixing the salary or pay of Senators and 
Members and the manner of making payment. 

Section 47 of the Revised Statutes, which is taken from the act of July 2x, 
1 is as follows; 

“Sec. 47. The salary and accounts for traveling expenses in going to and 
return from Congress of Senators shall be certified by the President of the 
Senate,and those of the Representatives and Delegates by the Speaker ef 
the House of Representatives.” 

In all of the legislation on the subject of the salary of members since the 
passage of the act of 1855 there is not one word relating to the deduction of 
pay. from a member's salary by reason of absence, nor any provision in con- 

ict with or repugnant to the provisions of section 6 of the act of 1856, nor is 
there any provision in any act since that day in conflict with and repugnant 
to the provisions of section 5 of the act of 1856, which also provides for the 
deduction from members’ pay on account of books ordered. How disinter- 
ested judges could hold that either the act of 1866 or 1874 repeals by tmplica- 
tion sections 5 and 6 of the act of 1856, now sections 40 and 42 of the Revised 
Statutes, the well-established rules governing the construction of 
statutes, is difficult to understand. 

Statutes are repealed either expressly or by implication. Repeal by im- 
Plication is never favored by the courts and they uniformly endeavor so te 
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construe statutes that both may stand and have effect. One statute may 

repeal one or more sections of a former act or modify or partially repeal a 

section of a former act leaving the remainder in force. e following are 

wo tablished rules with reference to the repeal of statutes by implica- 
on: 

1, The object of the two statutes must be the same, and, if not, both stat- 
utes will stand though they refer to the same subject. 

2. A general statute without negative words will not repeal the particu- 
lar peoveeee of a former statute unless the two acts are irreconcilably in- 
consistent. 

3. There must be a positive repugnancy and an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the statutes, and then the old law wii! be repealed only to the extent 
of the repugnancy. 

4. If, by a reasonable interpretation, acts which are seemingly contra- 
dictory can be enforced and made to operate in harmony, both must stand, 
and the latter will not repeal the former. 

These propositions have abundant authority to sustain them. 


(Southerland on Statutory Construction, page 205.] 


If two statutes can be read together without contradiction, or repugnancy, 
or absurdity, or unreasonableness, they should be read together, and both 
will have effect, It is not enough to justify the inference of repeal that the 
latter law is different. It must be contrary tothe prior law. It is not suf™fi- 
cient that the subsequent statute covers some, or even all the cases provided 
for by the former if it may merely be affirmative, accumulative, or auxiliary. 
There must be positive repugnancy, and even then the old law is repealed 
by implication only to the extent of the re mapeney. If, be fair and reason- 
able interpretation, acts which are socmninal y, incompatible or contradic- 
tory may be enforced and made to operate in harmony and without absur- 
dity, both will be upheld, and the later one will not be regarded as repeal- 
ing the others by construction or intendment. 

{Southerland on Statutory Construction, page 199.] 

The reénactment of some.of the sections of one act ina subsequent one 
providing for a different scheme is nct a repeal, by implication, of these sec- 
tions in the first act, nor does the provision in the second act ry oo 
the operations of the similar sections in that act have the effect to suspen 
the operation of those in the first act. Soa statute which refers to and 
adopts the provisions of another statute is not repealed by the subsequent 
repeal of the original statute. 


{Southerland cn Statutory Construction, pages 180, 181.] 


Implied repeals are not favored when a statuteis not popes to another 
unless they relate to the same subject and are enacted for the same pur- 
pose. When there is a difference in the whole purview of two statutes ap- 
parently relating to the same subject the former is not repealed. Such 
the general doctrine in which the cases concur. 


(Sedgwick on Statutory and Constitutional Law, page 123.] 


In ard to the mode in which laws may be re ed by subsequent legis- 
lation, it is laid down as a rule that a gene statute without negative 
words will not repeal the particular provisions of a former one unless the 
two acts are irreconcilably inconsistent. * * * The reason and philoso- 
phy of the rule is that when the mind of the legislator has been turned to 
the details of the subject, and he has acted upon the subsequent statute in 
general terms, or treating this subject in a general manner and not ex- 
pressly contradicted, the original act shall not be considered as intended to 
affect the more particular or itive previous provisions unless it is abso- 
ee necessary to give the latter act such consideration in order that its 
words shall have -_, meaning at all. 

So where an act of Parliament had authorized individuals to inclose and 
embank portions of the soil on the River Thames and had declared such 
land should be free from all taxes and assessments whatsoever, the land-tax 
act, subsequently , by general words embraced all the lands in the 
Kin, rdom and the question came before the King’s Bench whether the land 
mentioned in the former act had been legally taxed, and it was held that the 
tax was illegal. 

[Page 126. - 


But oom it is clearly settled that statutes may be repealed by implica- 
tion and without at w still the leaning of the courts is t 
this doctrine. It would imgous e to reconcile two acts of legisla to- 

ether. It must be known, said Lord Coke, that forasmuch as acts of Par- 

ament are established with such gravity, wisdom, and universal consent 
of the whole realm for the advancement of the commonwealth, they ought 
not by A ees of the general and ambiguous words of a subsequent 
act to be abroga’ 

So in this country, the same principle has been held that laws are pre- 
sumed to be with deliberation and full knowledge of all existing ones 
on the same subject, and it is therefore but reasonable to conclude that the 
Legisiature in this statute did not intend to interfere with or abro- 
gate ony oriee aw to the same matter, unless the re nenency be 
tween two is irreconcilable, and therefore by implication in 
fayor. On the contrary, courts are to the prior law if the two 
acts may well exist together. in lvania it may be decided that 
appeals by im: tion are in favor, and it has been declared that one act of 
Assembly is held to repealanother by implication only in cases of very strong 
vopagneney, or irreconcilable inconsistency. 

Street vs. The Commonwealth (6 W. & S. = 

Commonwealth vs. Easton (10 Barr., e 

Brown vs. County = Pa., 37). 

So, n, in a recent case in New York, it is said that the repeal of a stat - 
ute by implication is not favored unless the latter statute is manifestly in- 
consistent with and repugnant to the former. The courts are of course 
bound to uphold the former law if the two may exist together. So, too, in 
Massachusetts, to annul a statute, the latter act must be clearly re- 
= to the former, repeal by implication will ngt be favored. 

re’ a statute by implication, there must be such a positive repug 
nanty tween the provisions of the new law and the old that they can not 
stan ther or be reconciled. 
Fussell vs. Gregg (113 United )) 


ee oe 
Cheong vs. United States (112 United States, 536). 
. 8 Wallace, 165. 


to the extent of such re- 
Pil the sate oF Chicago, 
United States (127 U. S., page 405) it was 
“That where there were two provisions of law in the statutes rela’ 
the same subject, effect is to be given to both, if practicable; 
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will not operate to repeal a prior statute merely because it repeats some 
provisions of the prior act and omits others or adds new provisions. ” 

Field, Justice, delivering the “pinion of the court (on page 409), says: 

‘“When there are two acts or provisions of law relating to the same sub- 
ject, effect is given to both, if that be practicable. If the two are repug- 
nant, the latter will operate as a repeal of the former to the extent of the 
repugnancy, but the second will not operate as such repeal merely because 
it may repeat some of the provisions of the first one and omit others and 
add new provisions.” ‘ 
is wena case of Thomas Wood vs. The United States (16 Peters, page 342) 

“There must be a positive pepagaaney, between the new and old laws for 
the collection of revenue before the old law can be considered as repealed, 
and even then the old law is — by implication only pro tanto and to 
the extent of therepugnancy. The addition of other powers to custom-house 
officers to carry into effect the object of the former laws, and sedulously in- 
troduced to meet cases of palpable fraud, should not be considered as repeal- 
ing former laws. There ought to be a manifest and total repugnancy in the 
provisions of the later laws to lead to the conclusion that they abrogate and 
were designed to abrogate the former laws.” 

Section 6 of the act of 1856 (now section 40 of the Revised Statutes) was un- 
derstood oe embers of Congress to be in force long after the passage of 
the act of 1866, and large amounts were deducted under it on account of the 
absence of members and covered into the Treasury between 1856 and 1867, 
inclusive. In several cases large sums were deducted; among others, Hon. 
Francis P. Blair in one year deducted $774.55; Hon. George W. Bridges, 
$1,685.10; Hon. Jacob P. Blair, $205.50; Hon. Benj. Wood, 873.98; Hon. C. V. 
Culver, one hundred and seventy-three days, $2,402.78. 

These are only a few of the instances among many. Although there were 
many able lawyers in Congress during these years, it does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone that the act of 1866 repealed the 6th section of the act of 
1856. In the Forty-first Congress the Judiciary Committee had this section 
before it for consideration, and it was unanimously held by the committee to 
oe on See — the House unanimously agreed to this by adopting the com- 
m *"s repor 

On December 15, 1869, the Sergeant-at-Arms addressed a letter to the 
Speaker of the House, aSking for a construction of this section so far as it 

ected members who had not then taken their seats. The letter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The committee, on the 16th of 
March, 1870, made a report to the House, which was agreed to without ob- 
jection. It thus ap! rs that not only individual members of Congress 
treated this act as ding upon them, but that Congress then regarded it 
asinforce. The following are the proceedings in relation to this inquiry of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms: 


“ eon Journal, second sessionForty-tirst Congress, page 79, December 15, 


‘The Speaker also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms, asking instructions as to his duty in the matter 
of filling up certificates for the pay of such members as have been admitted 
to seats since the commencement of the present Congress, which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The report of the Committee on the J meieny on this letter is found in 
Reports of Committees, 1869-’70, second session Forty-first Congress, in vol- 
ume 2, No. 37, and is as follows: 


““DEDUCTION FROM PAY OF MEMBERS FOR ABSENCE. 


“March 16, 1870, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
- Peters, from the Committee on the Judiciary, made the following 
re : 
RT ‘ne Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House, dated December 16, 
1869, asking for the construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction 
from the pay of members on account of absence, have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to report. 
“That, in the opinion of said committee, the act of 1856, which requires a 
rdiem reduction from the pay of members on account of absence being 
ntended as a forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were al- 
ready sworn into their seats, no application to such as were not ad- 
mitted to seats, and no deduction shall be made on thataccount; such acon- 
clusion, however, not to be construed so as to allow compensation to the 
Representatives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for any 
od of time prior to their election under said acts.” 
The action of the House upon this report is found in volume 77 of the Con- 
ional Globe, second session Forty-first Congress, page 1996, and is as 


ollows: 
“Mr. puom, te epaaimens consent, submitted the report from the Com- 


mittee on the c ,towhom was referred a letter addressed by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House December 16, 1869, asking for the 
construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction of the pay of mem- 
bers on account of absence. The report, which wasread, stated that in the 
opinion of the committee the act of 1856, which requires a per diem reduc- 
tion from the pay of members on account of absence, being intended as a 
forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already sworn 
into their seats, has no a cation to such who were not admitted to seats, 
made on that account. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is not to be construed so as to allow compensation to the Representa- 
tives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for a period of 
ope pee to their election under such statute. 
“Mr. Pergas. I move the tance of the report. 
“The SPEAKER. The question is not on accepting the report as the con- 
“oe of og byt + point. 
‘The } 


It can not be that because section 6 of the act of 1856 hasnot been rig- 
idly enforced for a numberof Frees this is any reason why it should not have 
been. No lawyer would the nonenforcement of the statute for any 

of time would re it orrender it void. The very op: te has been 

» Bog courts, and a reference to any text-book on the subject willshow 

position is untenable. It can not be said that members of Con- 

did not know of the existence of this statute, because it is contained 

the Revised Statutes of the United States as sectien 40, anditis presumed 

members of Congress know thatthe Revised Statutes as published con- 
evidence of the law. 

its noneuforcement has been due to some extent to the 

harged with the deduction, and it is possible 

ce of the members themselves, or a deli- 

to the Sergeant-at-Arms or Speaker the 

nt for which ao not assign as a reason 

their families. show that the members of 

have not been ignorant of the existence of this statute for so 

but had it brought to their attention and acted upon it as a law 

reference aan Wuooen tf mo Peas the House as they ap- 
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On the 9th of September, 1890, the House having found itself without a 
quorum, and having refused by a yeg-and-nay vote to adjourn, the following 
proceedings took place: 

“Mr. BURROWS, Speaker pro tempore, in the chair. 

“Mr. HAUGEN. I offer the resolution I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

‘** Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the 
bar of the House such of its members as are now absent without leave of the 
House.’ 

“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 
resolution. 

**The Clerk read as follows: 

“* Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he is hereby, directed to 
enforce the provisions of section 40 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States.’ 

**Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 
question? 

‘Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. No work, no pay. [Laughter.] 

“Mr. HAUGEN. I am willing to accept that amendment. 

“Mr. O’F BRRALL. “ the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. OWEN of Ohio. I wish to submit a parliamentary inquiry. Is it nec- 
essary to adopt a resolution here in order to get the officers of the House 
to enforce the laws of the House? 

‘*Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Itappearsso, Mr. Speaker. 

; aa SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks this is not a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

«The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
upon which the gentleman from Virginia demands the yeas and nays. 

‘‘Mr. BUCKALEW. I object to the amendment as not in order. 

‘“*Mr. BLAND. I rise to a question of order. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. A point of order is now pending. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania makes the point of order that the amendment to 
the motion is not in order. 

‘“*Mr. BUCKALEW. And on this ground the resolutionis of course in order 
to obtain the attendance of the absent members, but the amendment is to be 
an order of the House on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and it requires a quorum of 
the members to pass it. 

“Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania think that it 
would be a very effective way to procure the attendance of gentlemen? 

“ Mr. BUCKALEW. Yes; but the difficulty is that the minority of the House 
have not the power. 

‘‘Mr. BLAND. The point of order I make is this: That we are proceeding 
under rules for a call of the House. We are, in our present condition, with- 
out a quorum, and no other business can be transacted until this is disposed 
of. If we may proceed to consider that resolution we may proceed to con- 
sider any other business. 

‘*The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon the point. 

‘‘Mr. BLAND. There is no quorum present and no business can be trans- 
acted, and the only thing to do is to proceed under the cali of the House. 

‘*The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon the point 
of order. By the uniform course of decision as to proceedings when less 
than a quorum is present nothing is in order except a motion to adjourn 
or some motion that is incident to the necessary proceedings under a call of 
the House, and the motion proposed by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. BUCHANAN] is an affirmative direction which would require—if any 
order at all—the action of a majority of the House when transacting its or- 
dinary business. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

‘“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I give notice that the resolution will ap- 
pear again if we are left without a quorum much more, 


I desire to offer an amendment to the 


What is the purport of the statute in 


“ * . i cy * 2 


“Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Speaker,I desire to ask one question, and that is, 
after the yeas and nays have been asked for on the amendment to the reso- 
lution whether a point of order can be made against it. As I understand it, 
there are two ways of getting a sacra: First, by having the Sergeant-at- 
Arms notify the members and bring them here; second, by asking that their 
pay be stopped, according to the section of the Revised Statutes referred to 

mn the resolution of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan]. 
Now, I do not understand the Chair to rule that resolution out of order on 
the ground that it was not out of the way to get them here by stopping their 


y. 
nh. HEARD, But you can not do that without having a quorum here to 
order it. 

‘‘Mr. FLOWER. That resolution directed the getting of them here by stop- 
ping, their pay. I think that is the better way of the two. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. The dificulty about the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Flower] is that the point of order made 

nst the amendment by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan] 
has already been sustained. 

“Mr. FLOWER. But I was asking the pee whether a point of order 
can 47 be made against the amendmentif yeas and nays had been demanded 
upon it. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair decided that the amendment was 
not in order. 

‘*Mr. FLOWER. Did the Chair decide that a point of order can not be made 
after yeas and nays were demanded? 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore. It could be made unless the further point was 
ary = the point of order came too late, and no gentleman rose to make 
that , 

“Mr. FLOWER. I am a little interested in this point, Mr. Speaker, because 
while I was absent it was charged that I drew $13.70 per day, being absent 
without leave. I think I could submit some remarks to the House which 
would make it clear that I was not drawing my pay.” 

Cries of “ Regular order.’’] 

the first section of the act of 1856 each Member, Senator, or Delegate, 
on the first day of each regular session, is entitled to receive his mileage 
for one session, and on the first day of each month thereafter, during such 
session, compensation at the rate of 23,000 annum during the contin- 
uance of the session, and at the end the ue of his salary at this rate 
still unpaid, and at the beginning of the second regular session his mileage 
and monthly pay at the rate of 83,000 annum untii the 4th day of March 
terminating the Congress, and then the balance of his pay not received. 

On the 23d of December, 1857, a joint resolution was passed to amend the 
act of 1866 (see Statutes at Large, volume 11, page 367). It is as follows: 

‘That the compensation allowed to members of Congress by an act enti- 
tled ‘Anact to regulate the compensation of members of Congress,’ approved 
August 16, 1856, be paid in the following manner, to wit: On the first day of 
the first session of each Congress, or as soon thereafter as he may be in attend- 
ance and apply, each Senator, Representative, and Delegate shall receive 
his as now vided by law, all his compensation from the begin- 
ning of term to be computed at the rate of per month, and d 
the session compensation at the same rate, and on the first day of the secon 
or any subsequent session he shall receive his mileage now allowed by 
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law and the compensation which has accrued during the adjournment at 
the rate aforesaid, and during such session compensation at the same rate 

“SEO. 2, Thatso much of said act approved August 16, 1856, as conflicts with 
this joint resolution and postpones the payment of said compensation until 
the close of each session be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

It is contended ty some that this amending resolution repealed section 40 
of the Revised@’Statutes, which was section 6 of the act of 1856. [tis dificult 
to understand by what principle of construction such a conelusion could be 
arrived at. The repealing portion of this joint resolution only affects so 
much of the act as conflicts with this joint resolution, and postpones the 
a of compensation until the close of each session, allowing him to 

raw his compensation on the first day of the regular session for all his 


compensation which had accrued from the beginning of his term, instead of 
waiting until the end of the session to draw the accrued compensation. The 
only portion of the act which conflicted with this joint resolution was the 
first section, and it had no effect whatever upon any other provision or sec- 


tion of the act of 1856. 

There are seven sections in the act of 1855. The first fixes the compensa- 
tion of each Senator and Member, and the manner of payment; the second, 
the pay of the President of the Senate pro tempore and of the Speaker the third 
appiies the law to that Congress; the fourth contains a provision in case of 
the death of any member; the fifth relates to the price of books ordered and 
for the deduction of their cost from the member's compensation: the sixth, 
which is section 40 of the Revised Statutes. provides for deduction for ab 
sence when not on account of sickness of himself or family; the seventh re 
peals inconsistent laws. 

There is not a shadow of foundation for the basis of a claim to show the 
repeal of the sixth section of the act of 1856 by implication in consequence 
of the passage of this resolution. 

Another question has been overlooked by members who have been dill- 
gently searching for some provision of law, since the passage of the act of 


1866 on which the repeal of section 40 could be based either by implication 
or otherwise; that is, that the Revised Statutes were prepared and pub- 
lished in pursuance of an act of Congress which gave to them practically 


the effect of a reénactment of the laws found therein. 

On the 27th of June, 1866, Congress passed an act for the revision of the 
statutes in force. The first section authorized the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to — three persons, learned in 
the law, as commissioners to revise, simplify, arrange, and consolidate all 


statutes of the United States, general and permanent in their nature, which 
shall be in force at the time such commissioners may make a final reportof 
their doings. 

By the second section these commissioners were required to omit obso 


lete enactments and make such alterations as may be necessary to supply 
omissions and amend the imperfections of the original text, 

By the third section they are to submit a printed copy to Congress of the 
statutes so revised, to be reénacted if Congress so determine, and were au- 
thorized to suggest to Congress alterations of such imperfections as night 
appear in the original. 

These commissioners were allowed compensation at the rate of %,000 per 
year for three years, with reasonable expenses for clerical service 

On June 20, 1874, an &ct was passed providing for the publication of the 
Revised Statutes and the laws of the United States. 

By the second section of this act the Secretary of State was charge with 
the duty of preparing — ae a publication of Revised Statutes enacted 
at this present session of Congress; that he shall cause to be completed the 
headnotes of the several titles and chapters and the marginal notes refer- 
ring to the statutes from which each section was compiled and repealed by 
said revision, and it further provides as follows: 

* And when the same shall be completed the said Secretary shall duly cer- 
tify the same (under the seal of the United States), and when printed and 
promulgated as hereinafter provided, the printed volumes shall be legal 
evidence of the laws and treaties therein contained in all the courts of the 
United States and of the several States and Territories.” * 

Sections 6 and 7 provided for printing the laws enacted subsequent to this 
revision and for their distribution. and section 8 provided as to these that 
= have the same legal effect as the Revised Statutes, as foliows 

‘That the said printed copies of the said acts of each session and of the said 
bound copies of the acts of each Congress shall be legal evidence of the laws 
and treaties threin contained in all the courts of the United States and of 
the several States therein.”’ 

In accordance with these acts the first edition of the Revised Statutes was 
published. 

On the 2d of March, 1877 (chapter 82, Statutes at Large, volume 19, page 268), 
there was passed ‘‘An act to provide for the preparation and publication of a 
new edition of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

By the first section the President was authorized to appoint one person, 
learned in the law, commissioner for the purpose of preparing and publish- 
ing a new edition of the first volume of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The second section provided for the amendments that should be in- 
corporated in this new edition, and the commissioner is required to incor- 
porate in the first edition, as published in 1875 under the act of J une 20, 1874, 
all the amendments which had been made in the revisions so published since 
the ist day of December, 1873, and all that should be made to the close of 
that session of Congress, and by the third section wasrequired to publish in 
this revised edition the Articles of Confederation, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Ordinances of 1787 for the Government of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory; the Constitution of the United States (with footnotes) and the de- 
cisions of the Federal courts thereon; the act to provide for the revision 
and consolidation of the Statute Laws of the United States, approved June 
27, 1866; the act provided for the publication of the Revised Statutes and 
Laws of the United States, approved June 20, 1874, and the act tien passed. 
These acts above referred to are to be found in the Appendix to tiie Revised 
Statutes, commencing on page 1089. 

By the fourth section of this act of 1877 the commissioner appointed was 
to present the manuscript of the revision by the Ist day of January, 1878, to 
the Secretary of State for his examination and approval, and the Secretar 
of State was required to examine and compare the statutes as amended with 
all the amendatory acts, and then two months after having been submitted 
to him, when completed, the Secretary of State was required to certify the 
same under seal of the Secretary of State; and when printed and promul- 

ted as provided the printed volume “shall be legal and conclusive evi- 

ence of the laws and treaties therein contained in all the courts of the 
United States, and of the several States and Territories."’ 

On March 9, 1878, an amendment to this last act was passed, striking out 
the words ‘‘and conclusive,’’ in the fourth section of the act of 1877, and the 
word ‘‘treaties’’ ani inserting ‘ Territories,’’ and adding at the end of the 
eleventh line the following: 

‘But shall not preclude reference to, nor control, in case of any discrep- 
ancy, the effect of any original act as passed by Congress since the Ist day 
of December, 1873."’ 

As the result of these acts authorizing the compiling and publication of 
the first edition of the Revised Statutes, and also of the second edition, we 
have the declaration of the commissioners appointed to make the revision 
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that section 6 of the act of 1856 had never been repealed, and was in full force; 
and we have the positive enactment again of this section as section 40 of the 
Revised Statutes on the 22d of June, 1874, when the Revised Statutes were 
enacted and became the legal evidence of the law. 

The second edition was compiled by George S. Boutwell, commissioner 
agentes under the act. 

on. William M. Evarts was Secretary of State on the 18th day of April, 
ee will be found in the preface to the second volume the following 
cer cate: 

‘Now, therefore, I, William M. Evarts, Secre of State, do hereby certi 
that I have examined and compared said new edition as amended with a 
the amendatory acts up to the close of the second session of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, and that the following is the new edition of the first 
volume of the Revised Statutes of the United States, prepared, printed, and 

= ished according to the provisions of the said first-mentioned act of March 
5 ‘. 

There is also to be found as a preface of this new edition the report of 

Gooxge S. Boutwell, commissioner, In this preface is contained the follow- 
ng: 
“This edition is not in any proper sense a new revision of the statutes of 
the United States. The comm:- ‘oner was notclothed with power tochange 
the substance or to alter the language of the existing edition of the Revised 
Statutes, nor could he correct any errors or supply any omissions therein 
except as authorized by the several statutes of amendment. Of specific 
amendments there are, however, several hundred, which have been incor- 
porated with the text. 

‘The portions of the statutes repealed are printed in italics and included 
in brackets, and the new matter introduced is printed in theordinary Roman 
letter, and also included in brackets, 

‘So much of the work as affects the text of the present edition has been 
examined, under the direction of the Hon. William M. Evarts, Secre of 
State, by Hon. Charles P. James, one of the commissioners by whom the first 
edition of the Revised Statutes was prepared. 

Congress had full power to passsection 40 of the Revised Statutes. Whether 
its a be construed as a penalty or as part of the law giving compen- 
sation to members, the fifth section of Article I of the Constitution vides 


of its own members; and a ority of each shall constitute a quorum to 
do business, but a smaller num may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner 
and under such penalties as each House per peoress. 

After the first edition of the Revised Sta’ had been pogeret by the 
commissioners and reported to Congress on the 20th of June, 1874, Congress 
enacted them and the act was approved by the President. 

Section 5595 of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

“The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the United 
States genera! and —— in their nature in force on the Ist day of De- 
cember, 1878, as re’ and consolidated by commissioners appointed under 
an act of Congress, and the same shall be designated and cited as the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

‘Smo. 5596. Allacts of Congress passed prior to said Ist day of December, 
1873, any portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are 
hereby repealed, and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu 
Sevest all peste os —_ acts not eee in ya Bape pe been 
repealed or supe y su uent acts or no general and perma- 
aan in their nature: provided that the incorporation into said revision 
of any general and permanent vision, from an act pemeeng appro- 
priations, or from an act con other provisions of a private, pal. or 
temporary character, shall not repeal ov in any way affect any appropria- 
tion or any provntes of a private, local, or temporary character contained 
inany of said acts, but the same shall remain in force; and al! acts of Con- 

83 peas prior to said last-named day, no part of which are embraced 
Bical revision, shail not be affected or changed by its’enactment.” 

The Revised Statutes were enacted by Congress and approved by the Pres- 
ident and became the law of the land on the 22d of June, 1874, and have al- 
wage been held to embrace all the laws in force on the ist day of December, 
1873, In United States vs. Bowen (100 United States Reports, page 508) it 
was held as follows: 


thateach House shall be the maforit the election returns, and qualifications 


“The Revised Statutes of the United States must be accepted as the law 


on the subjects which they embrace as it existed on the Ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1873. hen their meaning is plain, the court can not refer to the orig- 
inal statutes to see if errors were committed when them, but it may 
do so when necessary to construe doubtful language in the revision.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

“The Revised Statutes must be treated as the legislative declaration of 
the statute law on the subjects which they embraced on the ist day of De- 
cember, 1873. When the meaning is plain, courts can not look to the stat- 
utes which have been revised to see erred, but may do so when 
necessary to construe doubtful language used in expressing the meaning of 


Congress."’ 
In Arthur vs. Dodge pH United States —— the question was whether, 
under sections 2508 and 2504 of the Revised Statu’ terne plate where duti- 
rr & Co. 


able at 15 per centad valorem or at 90 per cent of that . 

= sundry invoices of these plates between August 28 and October 18, 
1874. Collector Arthur, at New York, charged a duty of 15 ad 
lorem, which was paid under protest, and suit was 

difference between 15 per ceritad valorem and 90 per cent of that rate. 
collector imposed this duty under the act of 1 

the time when the Revised Statutes went In 

Dodge & Co. was that the Revised Statutes fixed the dut 

per cent advalorem. 


Mr, Chief justice Waite, in delive 
“Tn United States vs. Bowen (100 U. 
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of an old act repealed by the Revised Statutes may be referred to to de- 
termine the meaning of the words “ Indian country.” 

In United States against Clafflin (97 U. S., 546) it is held that— 

“A statute covering the whole subject-matter of a former one adding of- 
fenses and varying the procedure operates not accumulatively but by way 
of substitution, and therefore impliedly repeals it. In the absence of any 
repealing clause it is, however, necessary to the implication of repeal that 
the objects of the two statutes are the same. If they are not, both statutes 
will stand though they refer to the same subject.”’ 

Mr. Justice Strong delivered the opinion of the court. He says; 

‘“While repeals by implication are not favored, and while it is held that a 
statute is not repealed by a later one containing no repealing clause unless 
the latter statute is positively repugnant to the former, or is a plain substi- 
utte for it, supplying its provisions, it is still true that repeal or no repeal, 
substitution or no substitution, it is a question of legislative intention and 
there are acknowledged rules for ascertaining that intention. 

“It was ruled in the court of queen's bench if a later statute describes a 
fine created by a former statute and fixes a different punishment for it, 
varying the proceeding, etc., the latter operates by virtue of substitution, 
notaccumulatively. * * * It is, however, necessary to the implication of 
a repeal that the objects of the two statutes are the same in the absence of 
any repealing clause. If they are not, both statutes will stand, though they 
may refer to the same subject.”’ 

In Wright’s case (volume 15, Court of Claims Record, page 80) it was held: 

‘Transactions subsequent to the enactment of the Revised Statutes must 
be determined by the law as they are there found, and not by the earlier stat- 
utes incorporated therein. 

“The Revised Statutes are an act of Congress. 
proved and became the law June 22, 1874. 

“In cases of eT or uncertainty, previous statutes may be referred 
to toelucidate the legislative intent, but where the language is clear the 
Statute express the latest legislative will must govern.” 

Richardson, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

‘But whether or not the revision carefully repudiates the preéxisting 
statutes in particular case, the Revised Statutes became the law of the 
land on the of June, 1874, when they were enacted by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President, and they must so continue until altered by the 
same legislative a pte that created them. The preéxisting laws thus re- 
vised are re’ and no longer in force.” 

Section declares expressly that— 

* All acts of Congress prior to said ist day of December, 1873, any 
portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are hereby re- 

ed and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof, all 
parts of such acts not contained in such revision having been repealed or su- 
perseded by subsequent acts or not being permanent or general in their na- 
ture 


If section 40 of the Revised Statutes has never been part of the act of 1856, 
it was enacted into a law as part of the Revised Statutes when they were en- 
acted od Congress and were approved by the President on the day of 
June, 1874, six months after}the;repeal of the salary-grab act by the act of 
Jan 20, 1874. This positively determines all questions on the subject as 
to whether it is a valid subsisting law now in force, asthere has been no law 

since repealing it, a or by implication. 

If it should be contended that the act of January 20, 1874, repealing the 
salary-grab act of 1873, practically reénacted the sixth section of the act of 
1856, and therefore came under the saving provisions of section 5601 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which is as follows: 

* Suc, 5601. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal 
any act of passed since the ist day ot December, 1873, and all acts 
since that date are to have fulleffectas if passed after the enactment 
of this revision, and so far as such acts vary from or conflict with any pro- 
vision contained in said revision they are to have effect as subsequent stat- 
utes and as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 

Then we return to the question beiore discussed, whether the act of 1866 
repealed the sixth section of the act of 1856. That it does not, seems too 
plain for discussion. In the first place, the act of January 20, 1874, does not 
reénact section 6 of the act of 1856, but only declares that members’ salaries 
“shall be fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of the said 
act” (act of March 3, 1873). In the next place, section 5301 only provides 
that acts since December 1, 1873, are to have full effect as assed 
since the enactment of the revision when there is a conflict between the act 
and the revision. It vides as follows: 

“And so far as such acts vary from or conflict with aay provision con- 
tained in said revision they were to have effect as subsequent statutes and 
as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.’’ 

As section 40 of the Revised Statutes is not in conflict with the act of 1874, 
— 5601 has no effect, and section 40 stands as enacted in the Revised 

tatutes. 

It has never been suggested by any member of Congress, or by any of its 
officers before the Fifty-third Congress, that section 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes was not in full force and a valid subsisting law. It has been inserted 
in the several digests and manuals of the ruies and practice of the House of 
ee uniformly as one of the lawsregulating the amount of pay 

member was entitled to receive under exis laws. The last edition 
of this manuel and digest, published in 1893 pursuant to a resolution of the 
House passed January 21, 1 contains this section on pages 335 and 336. 

Under the decisions of the est court of this country, and the laws laid 
down in text-books on the subject, the position that the act of 1866 repeals 
the sixth section of the act of 1856is untenable. Can any lawyer or even 
layman say that the latter act covers the whole subject-matter of the 
former? Can he say that the objects of the two statutes are the same? 
These elements are necessary in a statute to warrant a ws ca- 
tion as laid down in The United States vs. Claffiin, above cited, and United 
States vs. Webster F. R., 187). 

If the act of 1856 ‘not repeal 1, it was in force at the time of the enact- 
ment of the Revised Statutes. Under the decisions of the United States Su- 

section 40 of the Revised Statutes, even if it were not a law at 
ob ade tonne Was enacted into a law when the Revised oe 
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members at different times under its provisions and covered into the Treas- 
ury, thus recognizing its force and validity. 

4. That the Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first Congress in 1870 re- 

ed it to be in force, and that this report was agreed to by the House 
without objection. 

5. That this section was recognized by the Fifty-first Congress in 1890 to 
be in full force. 

6. That the three commissioners were able lawyers, appointed under the 
act providing for a revision of the statutes in force, and found that section 
6 of the act of 1856 was in full force at the time of the revision. 

7. That at the time of the publication of thesecond edition of the Revised 
Statutes, Commissioner Boutwell, appointed to prepare this edition in pur- 
suance to law, reported it as in full force and part of the laws in force at the 
time of the first revision. 

8. That section 6 of the act of 1856 was enacted as part of the Revised Stat- 
utes on the 22d of June 1874, all lead irresistibly to the conclusion that sec- 
tion 40 of the Revised Statutes isa valid subsisting law. unrepealed expressly 
or by implication, and is binding to-day on the President and Secretary of 
the Senate, and upon the Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and 
it is their duty to enforce it. 


And then, on motion of Mr. DocKERY, the committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON 
of Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
Ann Claiborne the title to a certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana; and 

A bill (S. 1808) to amend the actof June 22, 1892, entitled ‘‘An 
Act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S, 1117) for the relief of William Loring Spencer; and 

A bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. MARVIN of New York, 
leave was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, with- 
out leavingcopies, the petition of E. J. Gaston and others, Fifty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Dockery (at 5 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from 
the Committee on War Claims, reported the bill (H. R. 2231) for 
the relief of Joel A. King; which, with the accompanying re- 

rt (No. 949), was ordered to be printed and referred to the 

Jommittee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A bill (H.R. 7185) to 
provide for continuing the system of trunk sewers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to provide for sewage disposal, to lay out 
highways, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 7186) repealing section 42 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill (H.R. 7187) to make 
the city of Oakland, county of Alameda, State of California, a 
portof entry—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. “ 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7188) for the establishment 
of an assay office at Duluth, Minn.—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WHITING: A bill (H. R. 7189) to secure a just, fair, 
and equitable distribution of Federal offices and emoluments 
=~ ees ee pomp ae neg a of Columbia 

to the various populat ereof—to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 7190) to repeal the civil-service 
law and laws amendatory thereof—to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 7184) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to create an Auditor of Railroad Accounts, and for other 
pur s,” approved June 19, 1878—to the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 179) for the ap- 
pointment of Sidney G. Cooke as a member of the Board of Man- 
agers for the homes of disabled volunteer soldiers of the United 
States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A resolution calling on the Postmaster- 
General for certain information relative to the dismissal and ap- 
pointment of clerks in the Railway Mail Service between the 
15th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A resolution tofix the day for the consid- 
eration of business reported by the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress— 
to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSof Kentucky: A bill (A. R. 7191) for the relief of 
Mrs. Edward Luster, of Cumberland City, Clinton County, Ky.— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7192) for the reliefof Mra. Fannie Pierce, of 
Cane Valley, Adair County, Ky.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BURNES: A bill (H. R. 7193) for the relief of the Pres- 
byterian church and the Masonic lodge at Platte City, Mo.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7194) for the relief of the Regnier and Shoup 
Crockery Company, of St. Joseph, Mo.—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7195) for the relief of Platte County, Mo. 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (A. R. 7196) for the relief 
of Daniel W. Boutwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7197) to provide a register for 
the schooner barge Astoria—to the Committce on Merchant 
Marine ané Fisheries. 

By Mr. FIELDER: A bill (H. R. 7198) for the relief of George 
Grimes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H.R. 7199) dis- 
posing of four condemned cannon —to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) disposing of four condemned cannon— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R.7201) to provide for the pay- 
ment to Isaac K. James, of Oconee County, S. C., the sum of 
$2,602, found by the Court of Claims to be due to said Isaac K. 
James—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Kentucky: Petition of Fannie R. Pierce, 
of Cane Valley, Adair County, Ky., to accompany bill intro- 
duced in her behalf—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Protests of Trinity and Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches, of Freidheim and Gordonville, Mo., against 
proposed constitutional amendment recognizing God in the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., representing that, during the war of 1861-1865, the United 
States armies contained no more faithful and efficient corps than 
that of the United States Military Telegraph, whose services in 
camp or on the march or in the field were testified to by the 
leading generals. Notwithstanding these facts, it was dis- 
charged without a discharge. They now request the passage of 
an act recognizing the services of military telegraph ofticers— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILDS: Petition of J. C. Rankin and 141 others, 
concerning the recognition of God in the Constitution—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Four petitions of citizensof Pittsburg and 
Allegheny County, Pa., and vicinity, for passageof an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. FIELDER: Evidence to accompany the bill for the 
relief of George Grimes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also tion of citizens of Jersey City, N. J., for an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. GEAR: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, Missouri 
Valiey, Knoxville, Anita, Waterloo, Atlantic, Twin City, and 
Oelwein, all of Iowa, for the passage of an act recognizing the 
services of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers to accompany House bill 7166, 
for the relief of James Robinson, of Stafford County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Commercial and Social Club 
of Holbrook, Mass., against removing the purchasing office for 
Indian supplies from New York to Chicago—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also. petition of H. L. Hastings, editor of The Christian, pro- 
testing against increasing the postage on books printed in serial 
form—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Papers to accompany House bill 
7182—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHAW: Protest of 8 members of the oe of the 
University of Wisconsin, against the passage of the bill (H. R. 
6338) to abolish the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By The SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the American 
Medico-Psychological Association, praying that the annual ap- 
propriation for the library of the Surgeon-General’s Office be in- 
creased—to the Committee on A ieeecietens. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of citizens of Lawrence, Mass., 
praying for an amendment to the laws relating to immigration 
so as to admit to this country sey Hae ong: who are born on the 
Continent, or who can speak the English language, or who can 
read or write intelligibly some other language—to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 24, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BaGBy, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 
he Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TURPIE presented sundry petitions of citizens of Marion, 
Vanderburg, and Warwick Counties, all in the State of Indi- 
ana, praying that the funds of mutual life-insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which, on motion of Mr. Tur- 
PIE, were referred to the Committeé on Finance, 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Edwin F. Bertolett, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that fraternal society and college 
journals be admitted to the mails as second-class matter; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petitionof Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
D.D., Protestant ee bishop of the diocese of Central Penn- 
sylvania, and sundry other clergymen of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, praying for the enactment of legislation to suppress 
the lottery traffic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 48, Asso- 
ciated Flint Glass Workers’ Union, of Tarentum, Pa., remon- 
strating against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., praying that an appropriation be made for a na- 
tional exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposition 
to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1895; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Windsor County, Vt., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL Lee © ng a petition of Hickory Level Farmers’ 
Ailiance, of Buckingham County, Va., praving for the govern- 
mental control of railroads; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petion of sundry citizens of Roanoke, Va., 
praying for the passage of House bill No. 5246, placing certain 
restrictions upon immigration; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

- He also ae — ofthe Chamber _ ee pled tae 
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tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on table. 
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He also presented a memorial of the faculty of the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., remonstrating against the 
transfer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Geological 
Surve;’ and the Navy Department; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition of the president of the 
National Fraternal Congress, of Port Huron, Mich., praying that 
fraternal societies and benevolent organizations be exempted 
from the provisions of the proposed income tax. I move that 
the petition lie on the table, and that it be printed as a docu- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented the memorial of Francis H. Wood 
and sundry other citizens, of Monroe, Mich., members of the 
Presbyterian Church, remonstrating against the admission of 
are into the Union as a State; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the memorial of G. A. Dillenback and sun- 
dry other citizens of Cadillac, Mich., remonstrating against the 
ee duties on alcohol; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


He also presented the memorial of J. H. Milburn & Co. and 
sundry other druggists of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
an increase in the internal-revenue tax on proof spirits; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Sylvan Toilet Company; of 
Nelson Baker & Co.; of Parke Davis & Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, and of Dr. Arthur L. Worden, all of Detroit, Mich., pray- 
ing for the retention of the present tax on proof spirits; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of William H. Lynch 
and 12 other officeis of the different local labor organizationsin 
Danbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the sale of the products of convict labor; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also Pet the memorial of H. B. Stedmanand 49 other 
citizens of Hartford County, Conn., remonstrating against the 
taxation of incomes and the funds of mutual life-insurance com‘ 
panies and savings banks; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Jared C. Gallup and sundry 
other citizens of New London and Windham Counties, Conn., 
and the petition of A. M. Bancroft and 87 other citizens of El- 
lington, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
enable the States to enforce State laws regulating the sale of 
substitutes for dairy products; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a memorial of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., signed by William G. Boyd, presi- 
dent, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hatch 
antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of L. F. S. Viele and other 
citizens of Crawford County, Wis., praying that the funds of 
mutual life-insurance companies be exempted from the pro- 
posed income tax; which was, on motion of Mr. VILAS, referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Daniel Wallace and 45 
other citizens of Middlesex County; of James T. Gregory and 
41 other citizens of Essex County, and of Thomas J. Borden and 
43 other citizens of Bristol County, all in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying that the funds of mutual life-insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from taxation; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of First and 
Second Class Postmasters, of the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill No. 56, for the classification of 
clerks in first and second class post-offices, and for fixing the 
salaries of the same; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of G. S. Parker and 27 other 
members of Grange No. 23, of Dalton, Mass., praying for the 

of the so-called Hill oleomargarine bill; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of Gilman Bros. and 11 other 
wholesale druggists, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the 
— internal-revenue tax on distilled spirits; which was or« 
ered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 16th 
instant intended to be proposed to the Army appropriation bill, 
reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1991) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the 
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Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to copyrights, 
reported it without amendment. 

r. DANIEL, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 454) for the relief of Washington College 
(now known as Washington and Lee University), located at Lex- 
ington, Va., reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Ir. HUNTON, from the Select Committee to Establish the 
University of the United States, submitted a report to accom- 
pany the bill (S. 1708) to establish a National University, here- 
tofore reported by him. 


WEATHER BUREAU REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am directed by the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred a concurrent resolution from 
the Houseof Representatives providing for printing the annual 
report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, to report it with an 
amendment. i ask that the resolution may be now considered. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 5,500 copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau for the year ended June 30, 1893, of which 1,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the House, and 2,500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was in line 6, 
before the data ‘'1893,” to strike out ‘‘ June 30” and insert ‘* De- 
cember 31.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to call attention to the reason 
for the proposed change, that it may be understood elsewhere. 
This report does not run by the fiscal year, but by the current 
year, and therefore the date should be as in the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2049) to distribute arms 
to the State militia; which was read twice by its title,and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2050) to exe- 
cute the findings of the Court of Claims in the matter of the 
claim of John J.Shipman; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S.2051) to extend the time for 
making final proof and payment on lands claimed under the 
the public land laws of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Laads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2052) toamend section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to mining claims; 
which was read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. VILAS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to bs printed. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted vesterday by 
Mr. KYLE, as follows: 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States shall not use force for the purpose of restoring to the throne 
the = ueen of the Sandwich Islands or for the purpose of destroying 
the existing Government; that the Provisional Government having been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall 
pursue its own line of polity, and that intervention in the political affairs 
of these islands by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly 
to the Government of the United States. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose this morn- 
ing to spend a great deal of time upon this resolution, urgent 
as it may be, owing to the important business now before us as 
the regular order. But the resolution which I propose does not 
open the question of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, 
nor the question as to the rightful existence of the present Pro- 
visional Government. It merely calls upon the Senate of the 
United States for an expression of opinion as to whether we 
shall use force for the purpose of restoring to the throne the 
deposed Queen. 

t seems ridiculous to suppose that the United States Govern- 
mentever contemplated the use of force for the purpose of re- 
storing a monarchy. I do not think that the President of the 
United States ever contemplated such a thing, but nevertheless 
the impression has gone out through the islands among the roy- 
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alists and the natives that the Senate will ultimately act upon 
this question, and that when it does act it will be to use force 
tor the purpose of restoring Queen Liiiuokalani. This being 
the case, there is hostility among various factions upon the is- 
lands; there are bitter feelings between the royalists and the 
Govevnment supporters and constant fear and anxiety in regard 
to the outcome. Business upon every hand is disordered and 
depressed. Commercial relations between the islands and the 
United States are in the same state. 

For this reason I think there should be an expression on the 
partof the Senate as to the attitude of our Government toward 
Hawaii. I propose to waive the whole question, as will be seen, 
of annexation and of the rightful existence of the Provisional 
Government. We owe it tothe people of those islands to ex- 
pressourselves. We oweitasthe stronger nation to the weaker. 
We owe itas the parent owes a duty to the child. We have 
made thos¢ islands what they are. The best brainand brawn of 
the American people has gone upon those islands, has developed 
them, and brought them to their present state of civilization. 


We have Christianized, civilized, and educated the natives. We 
have given them their government and their institutions. We 


have given American enterprise and capital, and established a 
large commercial trade; and now to desert them in the time of 
their peril and their need seems to me unworthy of the dignity 
and standing of a great nation. 

As there can be no reasonable objection to the resolution, I 
will ask for its consideration and adoption to-day. It is well 
known to every member of this body that we do not advise the 
use of force for the purpose of restoring the Queen. Itisknown 
hereand itis known by the peopleof ourcountry that the Govern- 
mentwillnotuseforce. The President will notuse force. There- 
fore let us express ourselves this morning and aid those people 
very materially in settling their affairs upon the islands. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota has — said that it is evident to all there is no purpose 
on the part of the United States Government in any direction 
to exercise force to restora the overthrown government of 
Hawaii. The Committee on Foreign Relations have reported a 
resolution to that effect which contains some additional matter. 
So far as I am concerned as a member of that committee, I can 

receive no objections to the sentiments expressed in the pend- 
ing resolution. But the chairman of the committee isabsent at 
this moment. I have sent to see whether he is in the Capitol, 
and I learn that he is not yet in his committee room. [ think it 
would be better to allow the resolution to lie over until the chair- 
man of the committee appears, that we may ascertain whether 
objection would be made to it by those who have had this matter 
under particularadvisement. So far as Iam concerned, I do not 
oppose the resolution. 

Mr. KYLE. MayI make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I conversed yesterday with the Senator from 
Alabama [{Mr. MORGAN], and he had something to do with the 
formation of this resolution. He expected to be here this morn- 
ing and to advocate it on the floor, as also the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], both of whom heartily agree with me. 

Mr. DANIEL. That being the case, | shall not object to the 
present consideration of the resolution, and | shall vote for and 
support it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before passing from the consideration 
of this subject I should like to ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota whether in the developments of the last couple of inonths 
there is anything to prompt him to believe that the Government 
of the United States, so far as its executive department is con- 
cerned, shows any symptom of using force to restore the de- 
posed Queen of the Sandwich Islands. We had supposed, and I 
think the public generelly were resting under the supposition, 
that that attempt had been abandoned wholly and completely, 
and that whatever steps had been taken in thatdirection by the 
present Administration it had seen fit under the force of public 
opinion most emphatically expressed to take the backtrack. If 
the Senator has any information on that subject which would 
lead him to suppose that there has been anotherchange in policy 
and there is now a proposition to use force for the purpose of 
restoring the deposed Queen, I think the Senate and the coun. 
try would be glad to get information from him upon the subject. 

Mr. KYLE. I will state that there is no information from the 
sources here in Washington or elsewhere that there has been a 
change of policy upon this point. There is no disposition upon 
the part of the United States now to use any force, and I do not 
know that there has ever been. AsI remarked a moment ago, 
the impression has gone out among certain royalists upon the 
islands, and very largely among the natives of the islands, that 
ultimately the Senate will act upon this question and will ad- 
vise the use of force, and therefore they are remaining aloof 
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from the present government of the island and are in a state of 
hostility and bitter feeling against those who would otherwise 
be their friends. 

Mr. DANIEL. Ihave given some attention to the Hawaiian 
question, and I think all those who read the history of that mat- 
ter will all come to one conclusion, that itis the policy of the 
present Administration to abstain from the use of force in a for- 
eign country. This Administration has done nothing by way 
of force to interfere with the Government of Hawaii. It stopped 
the exercise of force which was being employed to put a small 
minority of the people of that island in power when those who 
were at the head of the movement declared their utter helpiess- 
ness and their impotence to acquire or maintain government 
without the power of the United States being exercised for their 
———. The present Administration has declined by its mil- 

tary power to impose upon the great majority of the people of 
a Soxtiet country the rule of a small minority. It is not exer- 
cising force in any direction, but is simply abstaining from forci- 
ble interference in the affairs of another nation. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I ae May 30 a convention 
will meet in the Hawaiian Islands for the pene of forming a 
republic. All the delegates to theconvention have been elected. 
I do not suppose thereis a Senator here who does not sym 
thize with those people in their attempt to becomea republic, 
and I do not suppose there is a Senator here who does sym- 
— with a monarchical form of government for those is- 

ands. 

The condition of things is somewhat serious. The only ob- 
stacle to the formation of a republican government in those is- 
lands to-day is a small body of royalists who are determined, 
who are bitter, who are unscrupulous, who in the matter of reg- 
istration have used their utmost power to makeita failure. To 
some extent they succeeded; and that was done solely upon the 
assertion on the part of the royalists that the moment the Con- 

ress of the United States —— the President would place 
Tea. Dominis once more on the throne. They asserted to those 
people that they knew this toe be a fact. We know that it is ab- 
solutely false in every particular. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the Senator from Maine jor the 
sources of that information? 

Mr. FRYE. I will give the Senator the sources before I get 
through. They made these assertions to prevent those peoe 
from registering. They said in argument in behalf of the as- 
sertions that the President remitted to the entire 
question whether Mrs. Dominis should be restored to power or 
not, and that having so remitted it, Congress has done abso- 
lutely nothing with it. They asserted that the chairman ofthe 
Committee on Foreign Relations made a report which was hos- 
tile to the assumptions of the royalists in the islands, and they 
called the attention of those people to the fact that no action 
whatever has yet been had on that; that it still remains where 
a resolution reported from the same committee some three 
moaths ago remains, unacted upon. 

The royalists assert to the natives that that is a certain indi- 
cation that the Senate of the United States is in favor of the 
policy of restoration; that if it were not in favor it is utterly im- 
possible to conceive that it would not take affirmative action on 
the report of the committee or on the resolution submitted by 
the committee three or four months ago; and they have per- 
suaded those people that this is absolutely true. Were itnotfor 
that there would not be any opposition whatever on the part of 
the natives of the Hawaiian Islands to the republican 
form of government. The more intelligent of them are now in 
favor of it. 

I am in constant communication with those islands and with 
leading people on them, for I have taken a profound interest in 
them from the very beginning, ever since I have known anything 
about them. I made an ap when the resolutions were re- 
ported by the Committee on Relations that for Heaven's 
sake, to quiet affairs in those islands, the Senate should pass 
those resolutions. I was to the first clause of the reso- 
lutions because I am an ardent annexationist, and always have 
been, but we could have had a ay ate mn yee any and those 

y des could put themselves 
on the record as against that portion of resolutions, and then 
the others, as to which there was not any objection made 

y any Senator on this floor. 

In substantiation of what I say, | wish to read a letter. I will 
not give the name of the writer, but will simply state that it is 
from one of the first men on the one of very leaders 
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“The President and the Secretary o State have stated unequivocally that 
justice requires her restoration. at question has been referred to Con- 
gress. The Senate has not yet taken action thereon. We can not assume 
that the action of the Senate will be hostile. The Morgan report is indeed 
hostile, but it has not been approved by the Senate, and’ from that very fact 
we are justified in concluding that the Senate does not approve of the con- 
clusion of that report or they would take some kind of favorable action con- 
cerning it,” ete. 

That is what the royalists assert. This writer says: 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,”’ and the Queen and her sup- 

have no other hope than this to cling to, and the result is that they 

old to it with a steadfastness worthy a better cause. The practical effect 

of this condition has been a desperate effort on the part of the royalists to 

prevent registration of voters for the constitutional convention, for which 

@ test oath renouncing royalty and the monarchical principle and of allegi- 
ance to the new government is required. 

Threats of dire vengeance upon all natives who registered ‘‘when the 
Queen was restored " have been poured forth in the native press and by their 
leaders throughout the country. In spite of this a majority of the voters 
who are eligible to register in Honolulu, the monarchist stronghold, have 
done so. A large number who would otherwise have been eligible to regis- 
ter—some 1,400—have failed to make themselves eligible by payment of taxes, 
the delinquency being by reason of the hard times occasioned by the unset- 
tled condition of affairs. This number consists almost entirely of the poorer 
natives and some Port se. Isend a paper concerning the Honolulureg- 
istration. The returns from the other islands are not yetin. The election 
takes place May 2, and the convention will meet soon aheen. 

Another effect of the failure of a nonintervention expression by the Sen- 
ate is that the Queen will not listen to any proposition to obliterate her 
possibleclaims until thattakes place. I havetalked at length with two of the 
royalist leaders, not Englishmen, but standing close to the Queen. They 
both favor the withdrawing her claims and favoring annexation for a coin 
consideration. This we are entirely will to accede to, although we will 
not propose it until she shows some disposition in that direction, and these 
men say until either the Senate or the Executive indicate that no forcible 
assistance can be expected from the United States she will not compromise. 

The latest royalist theory which they are feeding out to their dupes is to 
the effect that they have news from Washington that the President will 
wait until Congress adjourns, and then he will claim that, having referred 
the question to Congress, he will again resume jurisdiction and settle mat- 
ters his own way. 

These leaders both favor the Queen’s withdrawing her claim, 
both favor annexation, and both express themselves as entirely 
satisfied, if the Senate will indicate by a resolution thatit is not 
the purpose of the United States to interfere for the restoration 
of the Queen, the Queen herself will at once resign all pretenses 
to the throne and receive for the resignation compensation which 
will bs entirely satisfactory to her from the islands themselves. 

Now, when this is the condition of these islands, when on May 
30 they meet to form a republic, which we all pray may endure 
through all the ages, when they have suffered as they have suf- 
fered for the last two or three years, in the name of humanity why 
can not the United States Senate simpiy say what it means? It 
means that it will not interfere for the restoration of the Queen; 
every Senator means that; and every Senator knows that the 
President will not interfere for such restoration. Why, then, 
can we not now, without discussion, passa resolution simpl y say- 
ing that, in the opinion of the Senate, there should be no inter- 
ference for the restoration of Mrs. Dominis to the throne? That 
would quiet everything. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, 
lution which does that? 

Mr. FRYE. I donotseeany objection at all to the resolution 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KyL&E}, and I am per- 
a willing to vote for it, and I am perfectly willing to vote 
for the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], simply being 

rmitted to record myself against the first clause of it, which 

sa puenty. against annexation. 
r. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. VEST. ‘Will the Senator permit me just one second? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I just entered the Chamber. Do I understand 
the Senator from Maine to want to modify the resolution now, 
so as to limit the interference of the United States to that spe- 
cific point not to restore the Queen? 

Mr. FRYE. No, I donot. The Senator from South Dakota 
offered a resolution, which is now oe and my proposition 
was that I would either vote for that ution, or I would vote 
for the one reported by the Senator from Indiana, which was a 
committee resolution, being permitted to record myself as 

t the first clause of it. 
. HOAR. Why not ask unanimous consent to the res- 
olution of the Senator from South Dakota now without further 
debate? 


Mr. KYLE. I can see no objection whatever to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask unanimous consent thatthe resolution sub- 
— the Senator from South Dakota be passed without 

te. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. VEST. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Chair will state—— 

Mr. HOAR. That the resolution of the Senator from South 
Dakota be passed without further debate. 


Why not pass the pending reso- 








1894. 





The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
has called up a resolution which was introduced by him yester- 
day. The Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that the resolution be passed at this time without debate. 

Me. WHITE. Mr. President, I thought the Chair had recog- 
nized me as entitled to the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from California. He was stating the proceeding now pend- 
ing. . 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from California allow the 
question of unanimous consent to be put? 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection to the putting of the re- 
quest. but I object to the request myself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHITE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. The hour of 
half past ten o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. ‘Before that is done I ask leave to pre- 
sent an amendment to the resolution, that it may be printed and 
lie over with it, and I ask consent that the resolution may go 
over until to-morrow morning to be then taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I object. 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to offer anamendment to the resolu- 
tion. . 

Mr. MANDERSON. What has become of my request? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER] objected. 

Mr. MANDERSON., I have heard:no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair requests Senators to 
suspend conversation. It is impossible to hear the remarks of 
Senators. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
my request? 


I ask whether there was objection to 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood there was | 


objection to the request of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. From whom, I will ask. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I objected to the request made by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. If the Senate desires to have the resolu- 
tion taken up to-morrow morning, it can be done on a simple 
motion; but there are other very important matters here, which 
are waiting their turn and which Senators are anxious to bring 
up, and I think it is better not to commit the Senate until to- 
morrow on this question. 

Mr. BERRY. Regular order. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate | 


the unfinished business, which is House bill 4864, 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 


tariff bill, but I rise to do what is peometrveene tf when a resolution | 
t 


is before the Senate and is to go over until the next morning, 
to offer an amendment to it. I desire to amend the resolution 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota sothat when it comes 
up to-morrow my amendment may be printed and be before the 
Senate. 

{ move to amend the resolution, in line 2, after the word 
‘‘not,” by striking out the words “use force for the purpose of 
restoring,” and insert in place of those words ‘‘ attempt to re- 
store;” and after the word “ polity,” in line 7, to insert ‘‘ with- 
out interference on the part of the United States.” 

I ask that the amendment may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. PALMER. LIalso desire to give notice that I shall pro- 

an amendment to strike out all after the words ‘‘ Sandwich 

islands,” in line 4, down to and including the word “ polity,” in 
line 7. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 


printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to present a let- 
ter—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I will allow the Senator from Oregon to do 
that; but I must appeal to Senators. to attend to morning busi- 
ness during the morning hour. 

Mr. aoa Will the Senator permit me to state what I 

0 do: 
r. HARRIS. 
morning business. 

Mr, DOLPH. I was engaged in the Committee on Commerce 
until the last moment, and only came into the Senate when the 
— lution of the Senator from South Dakota was under discus- 
sion, 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the Senator. 


I do not object to the Senator's presenting 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message fom the Houses of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H.Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
ariesforthe month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month: in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1808) to amend the act of June 22, 1892, entitled ‘* An 

| act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.;” and 

A bill (H. &. 2857) to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courtney 
Ann Claiborne the title to a certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana 


4) 
he House 


WHEATON & CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. DOLPH. I presentaletter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, dated March 31, 1894, accompanied by cer- 
tain tables, in regard to the matter of the claim of Wheaton & 
Chamberlain, of California, for whose relief Senate bill 1057 was 
favorably reported on February 8, 1894, from the Committee on 
Public Lands. I ask that the letter may be printed as a docu- 
ment to accompany the report of the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. In the absence of objection, it wiil 
be so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and em- 
ployés of the Senate and House of Representatives their respec- 
tive salaries for the month of May, 1594, on the 29th day of said 
month, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
| tee on Appropriations. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes; the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. ALDRICH 
to paragraph 121, on page 25, line 2, after the words ‘‘ one and,” 
to strike out ‘‘ one-fifth ” and insert “ five-tenths”; so as to read: 





121. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other process, and commercially 
known as tin plates, terne pilates, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound. 


| TheVICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut {Mr. 
PLATT] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when I was interrupted last 
evening by a motion to go into executive session I was reading 
from the statement of Mr. Leeds, of Elwood, Ind., made to the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
at this session of Congress in the tariff hearings which were 
| given by that committee. But for the interruption I should 
| have been through in a very few moments, and | shall not con 

sume time to any extent this morning, but there are some state- 
ments made by Mr. Leeds which seem to be so significant and 
important that I wish to call the attention of the Senate to them. 

I had read that portion of hisstatement where he said that the 
establishment with which he is connected had a capital of $300,- 
000, which was raised by small subscriptions from one to five 
thousand dollars among clerks and workingmen who had faith 
that they could establish the industry in the United States. 
goes on to say: 


He 


All of this $300,000 was invested by persons, few of them wealthy, simply 
asa saving fund of their own onthe ee of the law passed by the United 
States saying protection would b® afforded them in this country for at least 
six years, at the expiration of which time to be removed unless we were 
manufacturing acertain proportion of the total amount consumed in the 
country. These stockholders of ours, all of them citizens, and good ones, 
invested their money in good faith. There seemed to be a doubt manifested 
by Congress when it passed the law that tinned plate could be successfully 
produced in America, for which reason the clause was inserted requiring a 
certain proportion to be produced within six years, or the tariff to be taken 
off in consequence. 


Teall particular attention to this: 


In this connection the Welsh are openly saying through their press that 
they are very much in hopes the tariff wili not be removed at all now, as 
the effect of the — canvass has kept money from being invested, and 
the fear of political changes and that the tariff will be removed within the 


8 fied limits keeps capital intimidated, with the result that enough 
t plate will not be manufactured, as the time will soon be too short for 
erect The tariff will 


ing necessary plants to reach the eo try required. 
then be entirely removed and they will have a complete monopoly of the 
tinned-plate trade in America, as they have had in the past, but free from 
restraints. These foreigners are banking upon this. 


any duty 


not been for the feeling that tinned plate could not be manufactured 
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in this country this condition would not have been made, but as we have ac- 
cepted this condition, and as we have gone ahead with this understanding, 
we feel justified in —a that the promise to us be kept, and that we be al- 
lowed to develop our industry without the tremendous antagonism which 
bas been blocking oor way in the past. 

Our stockholders have not invested their money for political effect, but 
only as a business investment, and I, as an officer of the company, am not 
conducting the business for political effect, but to show the men who have 
— their capital to my management that I will look after it properly 

or them. 

Up to date, although our stockholders have had theirmoney invested two 
years, they have not received any returns, and with the present condition 
of trade their courage will have to be sustained without the influence of 
dividends for many weary months longer, as the contention the company 
has had with conditions unprecedented will render us fora long time unable 
to declare even a moderate nee return on the investment. 

The protection afforded ay to the manufacturer of tinned plate has 
not up to date yielded any returns, as it has been consumed in his experi- 
menis in getting started and getting his mill upon a good working basis, 
and by the large wages _ the men whom he oe 

This eee — on is one of the points which now controls us. We 
pay very much higher wages in all branches than are paid on the other side, 
and to-day, in their desperate effort to secure the erican market, the 
Welsh manufacturers are making reductions in the cost of manufacture, 
throwing away their profits entirely, indicating a condition of affairs exist- 
ing on the other side, possible through the long control which they had over 
their men, which can not be brought about in America short of a desperate 
Struggle with a tendency toward anarchy, as the wages we could offer our 
men in order to compete with the existing English conditions would be such 
as would at first seem an absolute impossibility for them to accept, and 
when the final sora comes it will only be through the long, weary road 
= ee which I, as a manufacturer, trustI may never be called to put 
nto effect. 


Then he goes on tostate the amount of wages which are given. 
I shall not detain the Senate to read what he says on that point. 
He proceeds: 

it may be said that some of our men can afford to be reduced. There are 
some men whose wages can possibly be brought down a small amount, but 
the great bulk of the men, draw wages from $1.40 to 8 per day, and the 
women and boys from 15 to 16 and 17 years of age who are making $1 to $1.25 
per day, can not be reduced unless they reduce their living to the basis 
adopted on the other side, which is meat once a week with the strictest 
economy, each year tera one weeay round of toil, devoid of pieasure, 
happiness, or any form of & oe If, by reducing the tariff on all com- 
modities, the margin for labor is brought down to the basis of that on the 
other side, then the American workman must come down to the basis of the 
other side, as we have to bring our wages down accordingly. 


I call attention to this: 


But this can not be done in this coun without the bitter experience of 
hunger and str les verging on revolution, and not until the laboring man 
is brought to understand that it is hopeless for him to expect anything bet- 
ter—then starvation compels him to accept the inevitable. 


Mr. President, I have never seen the question of the reduc- 
tion of wages consequent upon the of such legislation 
as is now proposed better stated than that. I believe that a 
wholesale reduction of wages in this country, made necessary 
by the passage of this bill, will have a dangerous tendency to- 
ward anarchy, revolution, and the destruction of the Republic. 
A republic will never be long maintained by hungry men. I 
wish I could emphasize that. 

If there were eng | but capital at stake in this question of 
a reduction of wages, if nobody but the manufacturers were to 
suffer, if nobody except those who had capital invested in busi- 
ness were to be harmed, I should not stand here to plead, as I 
plead this morning, with the Committee on Finance for higher 
rates of duties; but it is because I see future danger to our Re- 
public in the reduction of the standard of American wages to 
the standard of —- a that I do so. 

Mr. STEWART. ill the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. I am glad the Senator has said that the 
remark that the Republic can not be maintained by hungry men 
should be made emphatic, for there is food for thought in such 
a remark. I thank the Senator for putting it in that light, so 
that it may be understood. 

Mr. PLATT. . Mr. President, the picture which presents itself 
to my mind of the inevitable necessity, under the sage of 
this tariff bill, of bringing down the standard of American wages 
either to the standard of foreign wages, or approximately to 
that standard, is a picture which I dare not look upon. 

Mr. Leeds goes on to say: 

Reducing the tariff on all sides would make such a tremendous army of 
unemployed workmen during the readjustment of business upon the new 
lines as would bring down wages to the point which has made land the 
most successful manufacturing country in the world, and enabled her to 
throw her doors open wide and challenge the world on a free-trade basis, but 
which forced one who invest the matter to wonder with what hellish 
ingenuity capital had been to discover upon just how little a man could 


live, keeping soul and body together, his future being provided for by the 
poorhouse, supported by the state. 


Do you believe that you can maintain a republican form of 
rece by bringing laboring men down to that condition? 
you believe it possible to-day to maintain a republican form of 
government in om with the laboring people of land, 
seeing upon “ how little aman could live, kee soul 
together, his future being provided for by the poorhouse, sup- 
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ported by the state?” There is a great deal in this. I wish it 
could all go into the RECORD; I wish it could all be read. 

There was something said, Mr. President, about the prices 
of tin piate. I understand the truth to be just this: that in the 
year prior to the passage of the McKinley law, and in the years 
— to the passage of the McKinley law, the price of tin plate 

uctuated, sometimes being as high as $7 or $8 a box and some- 
times aoe as low as $4.50 a box. 

I take this leading article of tin plate, which we have been 
talking about so much, and which sets the price for all kfnds; 
and at the time of the passage of the McKinley act actually the 
price was somewhat less than at the time it went into operation, 
and the price was rising at the time of the passage of the act; 
butthat at the time it went into operation, on the Ist of July 
1891, the price was higher than it ee been at any time since, I 
think, certainly than the average price has been since that date; 
in other words, tin plate has been decreasing in price since the 
time the bill took effect. 

I read from a table which Mr. Leeds puts into his statement, 
in which he gives the wholesale prices of tinware from original 
bills for the articles named. Then he gives the average value 
of tin plate per box “f.o. b.,” which means free on board at 
New York. In 1890 the price was $4.80; in 1891, $5.33for the 
first six months. It will be observed that that is prior to the 
time when the McKinley act took effect. We did not have the 
exact quotation for June preceding the taking effect of the Mc- 
Kinley act. 

I think, however, J am not mistaken, and that I can rely upon 
my recollection, that in the month of June, prior to the McKin- 
ley law taking effect, the price was higher than the average 

rice for the first six months in 1891. For the second six months 

n 1891, $5.35; in 1892 the average for the year was $5.30; in 1893, 
for the first four months, the average was $5.41, to which state- 
ment in a footnote Mr. Leeds appends the following: 


Weare now selling this delivered in Chicago for 85.35, equal to %.10 New 
York City. 


That was atthe time he was making this statement. He had 
iven a price for the first four months in 1893, and stated what 
t was selling for in New York City at the time when he made 

his statement—5. 10. 

So what I have always claimed and stated is shown to be true, 
that from the time when the duty took effect to the present time 
the tendency of tin plate has been downward, until it is now 
even cheaper than it was at the time this statement was made, 
until now it is practically at the price of 1890, before the McKin- 
ley tariff law took effect. 

A statement given by Sidney Shepard & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
page 101 of Bulletin No. 10, is as follows: 


The tariff act of 1890 became operative July 1, 1891. The sharp advance in 
the early part of 1891 was cau by the unusual demand for plates to arrive 
previous to July, 1891. When that demand was supplied the price dropped 
and has continued to decline since. 


This decline of commodities under the imposition of pro- 
tective duties is a law just as certain and inevitable as any law 
of trade. It can not be otherwise. Suppose we consume one- 
third or one-half of the tin plate manufactured in the world, 
which is manufactured by plants in foreign countries, and that 
a protective duty enables us to establish the plants in this coun- 
try which supply all that we want. That adds to the previous 
number of plants or the facilities for manufacturing one-half or 
one-third, as the case may be, and there is nobody so dull that 
he can not see that when one-half or one-third is added to the 
producing capacity of manufacturing plants the increased com- 
petition puts the price down. 

There is no sophistry which can do away with this certain law 
of competition. The putting of protective duties mpes foreign 
articles, which stimulates the development of the industry in 
this country, puts down the price the world over, because of the 
addition to the facilities for manufacturing. Suppose we have 
all the manufacture of an article in this country carried on by 
five concerns, and that five more concerns start up with equal 
capacity to manufacture and supply what was before supplied by 
only five concerns. Itis inevitable that the price of the article 
manufactured goes down, The same reasoning holds true where 
we establish in this country plants for manufacturing articles 
which we did not before manufacture here. We come in com- 
petition with the world. We add to the world’s facilities for 
manufacturing a third or a half by the building of establish- 
ments in this country, and that competition certainly and with- 
out exception will force down the o of the commodities. 

The manufacturer will have to discover some way in which to 
manufacture more cheaply, and the great problem in America 
has been how under a protective system manufacturers could 
decrease the cost of production without decreasing the wages 
of the workmen. In all the history of America there hat been 
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no triumph achieved such as the American manv;.«*turers have 
achieved in reducing the | howe of production without reducing 
the wages of American laborers. That will go on; it will goon 
with the tin-plate geen’ » It was said that we could not 
manufacture it here, but those who took that position forgot 
the ability of American business men and American laborers to 
produce, to invent, to cheapen processes until they could com- 
pete with people in other countries in the falling prices which 
were established by the manufacturers of other countries. 

Mr. President. I did not intend and do not now intend to oc~’ 
cupy the time of the Senate this morning at any great length. 
Once more I wish to call attention to the statement of Mr. Leeds. 
It is very suggestive. I wish it might be listened to by those 
who propose to establish a duty which I think they must admit 
will destroy this industry. I donot think anybody on the other 
side of the Chamber will really contend that the increase of the 
duty one-fifth of 1 cent per pound over aduty which would not 
allow a single pound of tin plate to be manufactured in this 
country is sufficient to enable the business to be continued here. 
I think it must be admitted on the other side that this is a dut 
which is destructive of the industry. In that view of it I wish 
to call attention to what Mr. Leeds says on another point: 

I have read a great many articleson the ‘‘ robber barons” and the “‘ robber 
tariff,’ and I have with interest read everything in regard to the great tariff 
struggle of 1892, but I fail to see where there can possibly be any harm or 
loss to the country in allowing the tinned plate tariff, which is absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of our industry, toremain as it now is, and on 
the other hand the benefits seem to be very large. It willenableus to manu- 
facture some $20,000,000 worth of goods in this country for which we have 
Sormeeny been compelled tosend gold abroad. We have just had an experi- 
ence which has severely taught us the value of our gold, that with the balance 
of trade against us, prosperity disappears at once, and with each day's — 
ment of gold our chances of prosperity decreases proportionately. Here is 
an 0 rtunity for an industry to be developed that will keep in this coun- 


try $20,000,000, which will certainly go a long way toward overcoming any 
difference in the balance of trade against us. 


Mr. President, that is a very serious thing to be considered. 
Every dollar that we have been paying out in i“ past for tin 
plate has been so much gold sent to England, the great gold 
monometallic country of the world, which is trying to maintain 
the gold standard in the whole world. By the purchase of tin 
plate abroad we are just sending England $20,000,000 of gold 
every year to enable her todoit. Had we not better do that 
manufacturing at home? Would it not be better for every rea- 
son, for the benefit of the country, for the upbuilding of the 
country, for our own development, for the development of labor 
and laboring men? Certainly we had better keep our gold at 
home. ‘ 

This is not one of the cases where, under the idea of free trade 
as held by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], we can ever hope 
in the remotest degree to sell tin plate to other countries. If 
we do not manufacture here we can not get the markets of the 
world. There is no barter about it, no reciprocity, no getting 
another market when we give up our own. It is giving upa 
market which we may have without the possibility of return, 
sending our gold abroad every year to the extent of twenty or 
twenty-five million dollars to pay other — who are engaged 
in this manufacture and who are a monopoly, a combination, a 
trust, and enabling England to keep up the gold standard, which 
which she is struggling to do. 

Again I refer to thestatement of Mr. Leeds—that is all I have 
to read from his statement. He recurs again to the fact that it 
is not good faith: 

mee invested our money in good faith; having accepted the pledge as 
extended by the accredited officers and institutions of this Government in 
good faith; having on this acceptance gone ahead and invested our money, 
and having turned out marketable tin in large quantities—the largest of 
any manufacturer; having done everything on our part indicating our de- 
sire and determination to go ahead and become a component part of the 


tinned plate manufacturers of America, and as we have shown that the 
American consumer has not paid one dollar from the increased duty, we feel 


justified in appear: before you, gentlemen, and on your part that 
ae see that nothing is done by this Congress which will in any way jeopard- 
ze our interests, but that the pledge honorably given by our Government 


be maintained inviolate. 


I said when I commenced in this matter that I was not going 
to contend with the committee, that I was going to plead with 
the committee. I plead with the committee as this manufac- 
turer pleads with the committee, to keep good faith with them 
and not todestroythem. Itseemstome that such pleading as I 
have read from the statement of Mr. Leeds will at last be heard 
in the Senate, and I hope thatif the committee is not ready now 
to accede to a higher rate of duty, one which under close, severe, 
and even cruel conditions will enable the industry to be continued 
in this country, they may at least be os to pass over this 
item until they get further information in relation to it. 

Mr. HALE. r. President—— 

Mr.HOAK. Mr. President, I thiak there ought to be a quorum 
in the Senate before the Senator from Maine proceeds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Gallinger, Manderson, Ransom, 
Bate, George, Martin, Roach, 
Berry, Gorman, Mills, Sherman, 
Blanchard, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Caffery, Hawley, Morgan, Stewart, 
Cali, Higgins, Morrill, Teller, 
Cameron, Hoar, Palmer, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hunton, Pasco, Vest, 
Cockrell, Irby, Patton, Vilas, 
Coke, Jarvis. Peffer, Washburn 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Perkins, White. 
Dolph, Kyle, Platt, 
Faulkner, MecMiilan, Pugh, 

ye, McPherson, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
swered totheirnames. 
Maine will proceed. 


an- 
The Senator from 


Fifty-seven Senators have 
A quorum is present. 


Mr. HALE. Iam not sure that it was nota piece of cruelty 
on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts to demand a rol! 
call, but it is well to learn that at this early hour a large ma- 


oe of the Senate is here ready to consider this most impor- 
tant bil 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland who addressed the 
Senate yesterday spoke none too soon. The condition of his 
party in the Senate had become so marked by its indecision, its 
sudden changes and turnings, that the attention of the whole 
country had been aroused; and there went up from the repre- 
sentatives of the party all over the country the Macedonian cry 
for somebody to appear as a leader to help them. 

I did not yesterday have the good fortune tolisten to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, except in the last part of his remarks, but 
I have read very carefully this morning his speech as found in 
the RECORD; and while I can not reply in the premeditated and 
elaborate and attractive way in which he spoke, and am obliged 
to rely upon head notes taken asI read the speech, there are 
some things which it seems to me should be answered upon this 
side of the Chamber without further preparation or delay. 

What was the condition in which the Senator from Maryland 
when he rose to his feet yesterday found his party, and what 
had been its condition for many months past, growing day by 
day worse and worse? I will not, in describing that, resort to 
Republican criticism. I willnot quote from the speeches which 
have been made upon this side of the Chamber calling the at- 
tention of the country to the inconsistencies of the Democratic 
party as shown in the Senate in the conduct of this bill, but will 
take Democratic sources themselves as my authority as to the 
condition of the Senator’s party when he determined to assume 
leadership and control in this legislation. 

I have herean editorial which I think must have come to the 
attention of the Senator from Maryland and must have been one 
of the things that spurred him to his effort tosave his associates 
from the universal ridicule and condemnation that were gath- 
ering in the country against them. Years ago the one newspa- 
per in New England outside of the great metropolitan press that 
was eminent for the ability with which it wasconducted, for the 
fairness of its views, the conservatism of its course, and the ele- 
gant, polished, and yetincisive character of its articles, was the 
Springfield Republican.* It parted company with the Repub- 
lican party mainly upon the tariff issue. It was a zealous advo- 
cate of tariff reform and upon this it sundered its party ties. 

It became first a recalcitrant in the Republican party, a Mug- 
wump organ, and at last landed in the bosom of the Democratic 
party. It went with President Eliot and the men of that school, 
who, beginning by protests against the Republican policy upon 
the tariff, at last found themselves at rest in the Democratic 
camp. It isan Administration paper,a Cleveland paper, a Dem- 
ocratic paper. It is devoted to tariff reform. It believes in 
tariff for revenue only. It believes in free raw material. Here 
is what it says about the condition in the Senate at about the 
time when the Senator from Maryland must have laid the keel 
of his elaborate speech. 


THE LATEST TARIFF BILL. 


From the Springfield Republican of May 9, the second day 
after what is called the latest tariff bill, the Jones tariff bill, was 
introduced in the Senate. I can read in the lines of the Sena- 
tor’s speech which lies before me his feelings when he read this 
article, for he is a great newspaper reader, taking account of 
= sentiment; and no man times his appearance upon this 

oor better than the Senator from Maryland. While he isa 
hardheaded, shrewd, careful legislator, and while he does not in 
ordinary matters pose for effect, in times past, as well as now, he 
has seen when the dramatic moment has come when he should 
appear and assume leadership; and I can fancy that what [ am 
about to read was one of the things which led him tolay the keel 
of his speech and to deliver it here. 
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cratic, Cleveland, tariff-reform authority: 

Incompetency incenceivable continues to mark the steps of the Demo- 
cratic tarift revisers in the Senate. It is now many weeks since the Wilson 
tariff bill was received by them from the House. They gave it over to a sub- 
committee Which sat in the dark, and for days worked at reductions of rat«s. 
Then an alarm was sounded, and the subcommittee hurriedly reported the 
bill in a hotchpotch state— 

I wish the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] were ae 
me the honor of his presence—not that anything which I coul 
say would interest him, but Iam reading from Democratic au- 
thority, and it is grievous to find that a bill which that Senator 
presented with such a burst of eloquence is termed by one of his 
great party organs a ‘‘ hotchpotch ”— 
to the full Finance Committee which doctored it up some more and on 
other notes of alarm hastily reported it tothe Senate. Then followed cau- 
cuses of Democratic Senators, t ts and revolts from the ‘‘conservatives,” 
further proposed changes to suit the maicontents, a final giving over of the 
bill to way na | Many omy to be doctored up anew under the supervision of 
Secretary Carlisle, and in accordance with the suggestions of Senators 
resenting the sugar , the sugar trust, the collars and 
industry, etc., and now at last the in of a new bill on which the 
Democratic majority can unite (it is said). 

Meantime gene debate went on in the Senate for weeks over a bill 
which had been reported, but not finall m even by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee-—a bill in a profound state of 
nebulosity—of whose final form nobody had the least idea. 

This Democratic statement sounds like the utterances of Sen- 
ators upon this side of the Chamber for the last three or four 
weeks. 

Mr. HOAR. This side has not gone so far. 

Mr. HALE. Except, as the Senator from Massachusetts says, 
that nobody on this side has gone so far as this Administration 
organ. It proceeds: 

More weeks sae in debate on the bill by sections with not the first 
step of progress ©, for the very good reason— 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRy] is in the habit of 
taunting us that we do not make progress, and because of Re- 
publican delay, this authority says: 
with not the first step of made, for the very good reason that 
everybody knew the bill before Som was changed 


being daily and doctored 
and manipulated in the party councils of the majority outside the Senate 
Chamber. And now after this d 


wer fare eit 
tience and wasted away mted another 
bill which may or may not be what the manjoriGy can get ther upon. 

There is no record— 

Says this Administration organ— 

) history of Congress display of i tency 
onate avintey to unity its Relasen Ul enter co ne ty the 5 people 
with the enactment of a specific reform. As for this new bill, it may ormay 
not be an ree over its hly varied forms. We do 
not know. It increases duties materially in many cases, as in the cotton, 
woolen, tron, and tobacco schedules. In other few places duties are re- 
duced from the rates of the committee and Wilson bills. These are not 
changes, asa rule, te be regarded by tariff reformersas of prime consequence. 
What does chiefly attract— 

Listen— 

Whatdoes chiefly attract attention is the mark of continued subserviency of 
the Democratic majority to the Lo 
trust to be found Im the sugar 
been go! in’ 
lastly, the retention of 
vision along With a tax on raw sugar, by which a surplus revenue of over 
oe ecereitacs ta Sen sslccy arash ve guise sont saa soapeioes 
purchase of bends at high premiums. 

Mr. President, there has been on this floor from this side of 
the Charaber in the last few weeks a great deal said, a t 
deal well said, upon the subjects to which this Democratic or- 
gan devotes itself, but nothing has been s0 well said, the ar- 
raignment has never been presented with the force exhibited 
by this Administration organ. 

I say that I must believe that the reading of that article was 
one of the things which led the Senator from Maryland to think 
that his time had come. 

I do not stop with that. -The one paper in New York that sets 
itself up and is rally recog as the Democratic organ, 
not independent like the Times, not criticising and refractory 
like the Sun, but the simon-pure Democratic organ, is the New 
York World. What does it say? I know the Senator from 
Maryland is a reader of the World. He is a man of great intel- 
ligence on current events, and I know that this which I am go- 
ing to read from this Democratic paper, this criticism of 
course of the Democratic party and its attitude, did not escape 
his notice, and was one of the other things besides the Spring- 
field Republican that led him to conclude that he musé come to 
the rescue. Here is what the New York World says: 


SURRENDER TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


By the way, it is worth the while to notice that these Demo- 
ties do not in any accord with the speech of 
the Senator from Maryland in trusts. The reason for 
that is because the newspapers have a broad field of observa- 
tion. They are not committed on any distinctive subject by 
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party rulesand party caucuses. The natural pride that the great 
newspapers have, to give afair view of existing conditions, Tate 
them to look on trusts as shown in the pending bill very differ- 
ently from the view of the Senator from Maryland. What does 
the New York World say? 


SURRENDER TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


In the proposed amendments to the tariff bill the sugar trust seems to 
have obtained all that it wants, or at least all that it can expect to get with- 
out creating such a scandal as would put a violent end to its relations with 
certain Senators. These Senators, having now gained for the trust the last 
possible concession, are willing to vote for the reduction of taxes on neces- 
saries of life other than sugar. 


” * * te at x a 

Tn the whole history of protectionism, nothing has happened so humiliat- 
ing to S as this triumph of the sugar trust, in its bold-faced and 
cynical effort to tax the pe opie millions of dollars for its own enrichment, 
through the aid of Senators who are sworn to legislate for the general wel- 
a oy who are the willing and sometimes the corrupt tools of this mo- 

The Senator from Maryland emerges from his hitherto guiet 
condition upon the scene, os party discredited, its ranks 
broken like thin clouds, its coherency of action lost, its old 
landmarks abandoned, an indignant people everywhere show- 
ing whenever an opportunity has been afforded its distrust of 
and dissatisfaction with the party, the newspaper press heaping 
up denunciation after denunciation and a general panic setting 
in upon that side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Maryland, if he has looked into this Cham- 
ber from time to time for weeks past, has seen nothing but his 

ty’s demoralization. He has either seen — seats while 
enunciation has been going on upon this side of the Chamber, 
or he has come early enough to see his associate Democratic 
Senators fleeing from their seats to the refuge of the cloakroom, 
and he has e this effort of his life to re-form the ranks, bring 
back the stragglers to make anew a line of battle and to con- 
tinue the fight which was becoming hopeless. There is no man 
upon the other side of the Chamber or any side of the Chamber, 
there is no man in the country more fitted to do that than the 
Senator from Maryland. 

There isno man who has a better grasp upon public events 
or who is by nature a better leader than the Senator from Mary- 
land. But he has had a task that would have crushed the 
shoulders of Hercules, whose oo labors were nothing com- 
_— to the task the Senator has set himself about, to form his 

ines and to bring his party back to action. 

What has he attempted, Mr. President? 


Has he page er 
to bring his party back to a principle or a tradition or a policy? 
Other men have done this, and have done it to their everlast- 


ing good name — — and aoe 8. ‘ gh ae . age 
ea ee e theory and principle of opposition to Fed- 
eralism and British influence; aa Mr. Jefferson was successful 
in that because he believed in it, and he created the old Re- 
publican party. 

Gen. Jackson recreated and reformed and rallied this party, 
and made it'the new Democracy by his opposition to banks and 
to monoplies, and hesucceeded he believed in these 
th and made others believe in them. Lincoln was able to 
giveits long life and success to the Republican party because he 
formulated and concentrated every scrap of patriotism that lay 
in the American breast, and he believed in that. Even Mr. 
Tilden always kept flying the banner of reform and never let it 
drop, and he vertebrated his party because of that principle to 
which he called itas arallying cry. The present occupant of 
the Executive chair, President Cleveland, early in his intro- 
duction to the American people rallied his party and made it 
formidable, and achieved success because of his firm belief in 
pcr ry of tariff reform and all the things that are its con- 

tants and essentials. 

But here the Senator from Maryland is attempting to reform 
the lines of his party, is attempting to recreate a Democracy in 
the United States Senate and in the country, not by any appeal 
to any principle or any tradition that has ever been a landmark 
of the Democratic party. All thatcan be said for him in his at- 
titude as the newly assumed leader, all that can be said of his 

, all that can be said for the bill and its provisions that 

is embraced in these words: Abando princi- 

ple, ,» ‘let us deceive and dupe, let us buy and 

sell, but above all things let us this bill.” To that is the 
Democratic party on the other side reduced. 

The Senator’s speech was not made to this side, and was not, 
e by indirection, made for the country; but it was made 
for his associates upon the other side in assuming this new lead- 
ership. The claim that he made of unanimity on the other side © 
is only borne out by superficial conditions. Senator inade 
that appea! when his party upon the other side was almost in 
extremis. It was an appeal I will not = different fac- 
tions, but to the different divisions and subdivisions and groups 
that divide our friends on the other side of the Chamber. 
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Even the vote yesterday on the motion to table the bill, the 
arranged vote, with a motion made after no consultation on this 
side, in order to dramatically and in a spectacular way enforce 
the Senator's claim of unanimity on his side, meant nothing. 
In the discussion of any measure a larger vote can always be 
obtained against laying a measure upon the table than on any 
other possible motion. Every man who wants to further discuss 
it, every man w.10 wants to oppose it finally because of specific 
things in it and wants to show his attitude, every man who [eels 
about it as I know the Senator from New Jersey, who is honor- 
ing me with bis attention, and who has gratified us with hisim- 

sioned declamation against the income-tax provision of the 
ill, feels, would vote against tabling it. So everybody onthe 
other side who is suspected in fealty would vote on the motion 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] against tabling it. 
The country must not understand it was a test vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order to be exactly just, I hope the Sen- 

ator from Maine will say which Senator from New Jersey he 


means. 

Mr. HALE. Both Senators from New Jersey are here. I 
think the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
has not favored the Senate with even one impassioned declama- 
tion against the income tax. I presume he is in accord with his 
colleague, but I refer to the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, it is worth while in seeing to whom the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] was appealing when he was 
feeling his ground as to his leadership, and: making it certain 
that he should not be unhorsed, to look at the groups in the 
Senate to whom his appeal was made and to whom his assump- 
tion of unanimity and his declaration that here was a bill which 
all could vote for applied. 

In the first group to whom he appealed were the Senators 
from New York, who may or may not make wreck of the bill. 
Next was the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitrH], 
who has already entered his solemn protest against the bill, and 
has declared in terms that if certain provisionsare not stricken 
out the bill can not pass with his consent. In this group were 
the Senators from the two Dakotas, whose sheep industries 
have been slaughtered in the bill, and who, from the known at- 
titude and expression of their constituents, have about them an 
investiture of doubt as to what their course will be. There is 
one group to whom the Senator from Maryland was appealing. 
This is the group of men who represent constituencies who are 
opposed to the bill, whose industries have been trodden under 
foot, where public sentiment is clearly and unmistakably 
against the bill. To this group of Senators the Senator from 
Maryland, when he made his speech, was, in his mind, giving 
most special attention. 

There is a larger group of men who in their secret hearts 
deny, deride, and despise the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate, and who, when you can find their utterances, whether in 
party caucus, as has been intimated to me, or in daily associa- 
tion with their fellow-men, can not find terms harsh enough to 
visit upon the bill.as it now stands. This group of Senators is 
larger than the other, and composes those who by education, 
who by long habits, who by their speeches here and upon the 
stump and elsewhere have always denounced allsuch measures 
as the present bill or the present arrangement. They are rep- 
resented by the two Senators from Texas, Mr. MILLS and Mr. 
CoxKeE; by the Senators from Kentucky, the State which has been 
the home of free trade and revenue reform. 

Some of the most ardent and earnest denunciations of every 
form of protection for any industry which have been heard in 
this Chamber for a dozen pes have come either from the pres- 
ent Senators from Kentucky or from the eminent men who pre- 
ceded them in their service here. They belong to the second 
group, and the Senators from Missouri, Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. 

EST coe the same group. There has been a in 
their lives, ere has been nothing in their public course, there 
has been nothing at home or here or elsewhere to make these 
Senators reconciled to the soe which have lately been 
a. oy in here upon the bill. 

This group also embraces the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ViLas], who is an outright, full-believ free trader, so far as 
that is possible in this country, and*the tor from Delaware 
[Mr. GRAy], who par excellence represents the free-trade honest 
sentiment of his oy. The Senator from Maryland, in all that 
he said in his speech, in all his adjurations to party fealty, 
and in all his imagination of solid party phalanx, in all the 
pleas he made, had this group of Senators in mind more than 

other, because he knew that in his newly assumed leader- 

if these men allowed their traditions their principles 
to prevail and broke away from him, or if only a fragment of 
them broke away, his bill and his eee ware gone. 

Mr. President. I take the bill, and Iread the provisions which 


have been put in it since it left the Senate committee to-propi- 
tiate one interest after another in order to gain a vote, and I 
think of this group. One consideration of timeliness in the Sen- 
ator’s speech is found in the fact that the iron ore and coal of 
Maryland and West Virginia have been put upon the dutiable 
list. We would not have found this earnest and able speech 
made by the Senator from Maryland before this had been done. 

The Senators who comprise this second group never willingly 
consented to a duty upon coal, duty upon ironore, and a heavier 
duty upon pig iron and upon the different forms of manufactures 
of iron and steel and the adoption of specific duties with ad va- 
lorem duties abandoned. Take the junior Senator from Texas 
{Mr. MILLs], who has brought into this Chamber that fervid 
oratory that distinguished him in the other body,and which his 
party has; made use of in its campaigns throughout the country. 
For. years, as has already been stated here, the Senator from 
Texas has devoted himself to the denunciation of the duty upon 
iron and coal and of specific duties, and has claimed that the only 
fair tariff that can be made is upon an ad valorem and not aspe- 
cific basis 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has given direc- 
tions to these Senators. He orders them to forget every prin- 
ciple and every tradition, and when the vote comes we shall see 
what we shall see. Is there any man here who does not know 
that, when the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and his col- 
league [Mr.CoKE]}, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Vilas] look at these provi- 
sions and are asked to vote for them, each one of them will say: 

ls thy servant a dog that he should do this? 

And they will all vote for them and answer their own ques- 
tion. 

There is another group in the Senate to whom no appeal was 
needed. It is composed of the Senators from West Virginia, Mr. 
FAULKNER and Mr. CAMDEN, the Senators from Alabama, Mr. 
PUGH and Mr. MORGAN, the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. Car- 
FERY and Mr. BLANCHARD, the Senator from Maryland, Mr. 
GrsBsoN, the Senator from Ohio, Mr. BRICE, and the Senator 
from California, Mr. Wuirre. The Senator from Maryland{| Mr. 
GORMAN] gave himself no anxiety about this group. Why? 
Because each member of it had got all that he wanted. I know 
how large a statement that is. 1 know thatit, in its amplitude, 
almost extends to the confines of the earth: but I repeat it. 
This group of Senators were not troubling the Senator from 
Maryland. They had all got all that they wanted. 

Mr. President, it is not possible with the little opportunity I 
have had to go into criticism of the different propositions by 
which the Senator so ingeniously sought to maintain his argu- 
ment, and I do not need to doit. My whole proposition is that 
the other sideof the Senate, as they have the majority, are asked 
to support, uphold, pass a bill that is founded upon trades made 
in order to insure a majority of Senators for the bill. It has 
that as its basis. 

I do not take time to comment upon the denunciatory part of 
the speech of the Senatorfrom Maryland. Iam glad tosay that 
there was very little of thisin his speech, because, however mis- 
taken he may be as to the real situation, or however he may be 
assuming an attitude that he is compelled to take, he is one of 
the Senators upon the other side who do not resort to harsh 
words and abusive epithets. The Senator prefers to keep him- 
self, as he did yesterday, in the lineof his legitimate argument. 
But here and there creeps out the fashion, which is very much 
in vogue on the other side, of denunciation, and he talks about 
the ** demagogy” and the ‘‘ hypocrisy ” of those on this side of 
the Chamber. I need spend no time upon this point, because 
the country has a clear view to-day as to which side these words 
and these re epithets should be applied. If the Sen- 
ator from Maryland thinks that he discovers more hypocrisy 
upon this side of the Chamber than has been manifested upon 
his side for the last two months, then I bid him welcome to that 
self-complacency which clearly nothing can disturb. 

I was interested in one statement made by the Senator, and 
that was that, whatever might be said about the shifts to which 
resort had been made in framing this last bill, a line of demar- 
cation ran through its provisions, showing the difference be- 
tween the Republican party and the Democratic party as plainly 
as could be found in any tariff statute. Looking over the bill L 
tried to trace this line of demarcation as shown in the present 
bill submitted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] in his 
group of amendments. 

I start first with the item of rice, where the duty fixed is al- 
most the same as that in the McKinley act, the Republican duty, 
and there is the beginning of my line, or the Senator’s line of 
demarcation. Butin striking off I found the next item I came 
to was wool, where there is noresemblance between the Repub- 
lican tion and the Democratic position, where a pronounced 
duty been maintained by the McKinley bill, while this bill 
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uts it upon the free list. I start from that on the Senator’s 

ine of demarcation, finding that I have a line at last where the 
two partiesare arrayed squarely against each other, and my line 
drops again. 

The next item I find is fruit, plums, figs, raisins, and prunes, 
and thereagain this bill has struck the Republican level. Ihave 
another point for the Senator’s line of demarcation between the 
two forces, and I begin to get confused. I have gone up and 
come down again, having again got to a point where the bill is 
in accord with the Republican protection. I start again, but the 
next point I reach islumber. There the policies of the two par- 
ties are entirely opposed. We believe ina fair, reasonable duty, 
and the Senator's Dill puts it upon the free list. So the line 
of demarcation has come up again, and I start up on that basis, 
and the next thing that I strike is collars and cuffs. 

This line of demarcation has again struck the Republican 
level, and the bill is with us. Collars and cuffs receive almost 
the same as Republican protection. Getting wearied with 
tracing this line, I make one more start and I run against iron 
ore, which is left with a Republican duty; and then I fall upon 
free cotton ties, which is directly opposed to the policy of the 
Republican oe. This is the line which the Senator says is the 
one which clearly divides the Republican party and the Demo- 
cratic party in this bill. It is nothing but a zigzag; there is no 
line; ithas been abandoned. Everybody knows it has been aban- 
oe It has been abandoned in order to secure strength for 
the ° 

The Senator from Maryland says this is the last and final bill, 
and that it will pass by the unanimous vote of the Democratic 
side, and that any other bill could not pass. Why not? Bright 
as the Senator is, ingenious as his associates are who have ma- 
nipulated this last bill, they do not stand for the entire Demo- 
cratic party, and he is not the first person representing that 
party who has claimed that for some particular bill a united 
vote of the party should be given and that it should be passed. 

The Senator says this is the only bill that could pass, and 
that neither of the other bills could pass because they could not 

et votes for them. I should like to know why not; I should 
ike to know why it is that the bill that was framed in the House 
of Representatives, the body that originates revenue bills, and 
which was urged with such vehemence in that body, and was 
claimed to be a panacea for all existing evils, could not pass. 
Was it because Alabama and some of her industries were notre- 
garded, or that West Virginia or Maryland or Ohio or Califor- 
nia or Louisiana was not regarded? What is the reason why 
by an overwhelming vote another bill from the one which the 
Senator is championing here did pass that great body? 

During the last few minutes of the speech of the Senator from 
Maryland, I saw the present Speaker of the House of wat 
sentatives, the body which deliberates—for I think it may fairly 
be said now that our friends are given a chance to deliberate in 
that ares with rapt attention to the Senator from 
Maryland when he said that only this bill could , and no 
other bill could pass. I remembered then that in the great de- 
bate which took place in that body when the issues were made 
uP, and when the time of decision drew nigh, the Speaker left 
his place and went into the arena and assumed the champion- 
ship of the measure, setting himself against the giants who had 
denounced it upon the other side of the Chamber. 

The Speaker, who yesterday was listening to the Senator from 
Maryland when he declared that the Wilson bill could not pass the 
Senate and that only this bill could pass by a unanimous vote of 
the Democratic side, must have gone back in mind to that nota- 
ble day when he wound up his speech with the eloquent words: 


Let us stand together; let us pass this bill— 


Not the Voorhees bill, not the Jones bill, not the Gorman bill, 
not the Senate bill, but the Wilson bill— 

Let us stand together— 

He said— 
let us pass this bill; let us redeem this pledge as we must and will redeem 
every other plecge that we have made to the people. 

I wish to put a conundrum to the other side, which it can take 
its time to answer. If the e of the Wilson bill was the re- 
deeming of the pledge which the Democratic party made to the 
people, what is the rome of the Gorman bill? and if the con 
sage ot the Gorman bill oS. pledges that the 
mocracy made to the people, what is the passage of the Wilson 
bill? The Speaker goes on further: 


And if, 
be here and there some mono’ or tlemen of 
criticise and condemn us— ee 


Tam afraid he was then with p etic eye soning up the 
very influences that have marked the change in this bill— 
large wealth win tat tase and condemn us, yet an over the country, fr 


friends, we can crystallize this bill into alaw, whilst there 
large wealth 


who wi 
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the homes of the farmers, in the homes of the workers, and in the homes of 
the men employed in every industry in the United States, there will be re- 
oicing andhappiness. Agriculture will be encouraged; manufacturers will 
aided; commerce will be revived, and thus we will promote the general 
welfare of all classesof our people. [Enthusiastic and prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. President, our friends on the other side in this Congress 
have been ‘standing firm” all the time upon something or 
other. The Speaker begins by an adjuration that they ‘‘ stand 
together” on the Wilson bill. I see in reading the speech of 
the Senator from Maryland that he says: 

To my friends on this side of the Chamber I say, in conclusion, that we 
have only to stand firm. 

There is a new point; there is new ground. This ‘standing 
firm” on so many places must in the end become fatiguing; and 
yet we are told everywhere to ‘stand firm.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] had a bill which 
the Senator from Maryland says was leather and prunella and of 
no account, and could not be passed; that it could not get votes 
enough. Yetall of us remember that when the Senator from Indi- 
ana, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, reported his 
bill, the then bill of the committee, he made very much the same 
style of remark about his own bill that the speaker indulged in 
about the Wilson bill, and that the Senator Som Maryland has 
indulged inabout his bill. That isnaturalenough. Ionly wonder 
how the Senator from Indiana feels now about his bill which has 
been contemptuously tossed aside and a hundred provisions put 
in that he no more believes in than he fails to believe in the 
Christian religion. He said: 

Sir, I challenge the attention of the Senate and the country to the great 
and commanding fact that by the provisions of this bill— 

Not the Wilson bill, nor the Jones-Gorman bill, but his bill— 
by the provisions of this bill the seeming paradox of a reduction of taxes 
and at the same time an increase of public revenues will be reconcile1 when 
it becomes a law. 

One of the chief features of merit that is claimed for the first 
time for the present bill is that it gives us ample revenue to 
maintain the Government. There has been no end of personal 
appeals to Senators upon the other side, who not only doubt but 
despise this bill, to vote for it because it will give the Adminis- 
tration revenue for the year to come with which it can carry on 
the Government. And yet I find the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] claiming that merit for his bill. Then he says: 

With such a beneficent and stupendous result now plainly within the reach 
of the American people, and almost ready for their eager enjoyment, I ayy 
not the fate of the party, nor the man, ror the set of men who shall consti- 
tute themselves a hindrance and an obstruction to its speedy fulfillment. 

Did the Senator with prophetic eye look to the little knot 
of malcontent Senators who were to shunt his bill off the track 
and substitute one of their own, when he implored the evil eye 
to rest upon any man or men who in any way should turn the 
current of his bill awry ‘‘and lose the name of action”? Didhe 
have the Senator from Maryland or his associates in view, or of 
a was he speaking when he thus championed the Voorhees 
bil 

On the 27th of April, a fortnight before these last amend- 
ments were offered, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], 
who has been the major-general of the forces upon the other 
side on the floor in this combat, got up in his earnest and in- 
cisive way and wanted a vote and demanded it upon the bill which 
he was then championing. Upon what bill wasit that he wanted 
and declared at once, when an intimation had been made upon 
this side as to the time we should vote, that he was ready to vote 
then, that afternoon? Would the Senator from Tennessee, who is 
notonly anable parliamentarian but a good sound Democratand a 
leader in his party councils, and who at those times when the 
chair is left by you, Mr. President, succeeds as the Presiding 
Officer of this —would he have dared then to have passed 
his bill, when all the merits that are contained in this subsequent 
bill that is championed by the Senator from Maryland were left 
out of it? No, Mr. President. The simple truth is that the 
originai vill has been dismembered, torn asunder, defaced, dis- 
figured, not even as a compromise of principle, but by trade, by 
mani ulation, by bargain and sale in order to get votes to pass 
it. The Senator from Marylandcan not cover that up by his in- 
genious and specious rhetoric, 

Mr. President, on this question there is a real, underlying 
distinction of principle between the two parties, and there al- 
ways has been. There has been a time in the Democratic part 
when its fight has been made upon linesof principle. We thin 
that the principle that has mated Senators upon the other 
side is wrong; they thixk ours is wrong; but the contention iii- 
volves distinct schools of thought, of political economy, and of 

licy, and men are-as honest upon one side asthe other. There 
love been times when the Democracy made its fight here and 
in the House of Representatives and before the country, not 
u traffic, not upon purchase, not upon gaining votes by sac- 
rificing principle, but by maintaining principle. The Morrison 








1894. 
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bill is familiar to all of us, as is the Mills bill, reported and 
championed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who has 
at last given his allegiance to this bill. Then there was the 
McKinley bill, and upon those bills the opposition upon the other 
side was clear and distinct and pronounced. 

Before the debate is through, somebody is going to hunt up, 
as I have done partially, the speeches made upon the other side 
on the ground of principle against duties upon articles which in 
this bill have been put on the dutiable list. Then the Demo- 
cratic party was making its fight upon principle, and they were 
proud of it. A man is proud, nomatter if he goes down under 
the waves of disaster and defeat, to have gone down believing 
in the principles for which he has been contending. This pres- 
ent bill shears away every Democratic sentiment, every Demo- 
cratic principle. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; though I would prefer not to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. HILL. The speeches to which the Senator refers were 
made when we were out of power. 

Mr. HALE. In one respect the Senator is right; his party 
was out of power, butalso the Senator from Maryland, unless he 
can, by the concessions in this bill, get votes enough to pass it, 
is out of power. He knows it, and his speech is the confession 
ofa man who can not get the bill through the Senate without 
these concessions, without these duties that have been de- 
nounced in terms which are found in the columns of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and which will be ‘cited here before the 
debate closes, by Senators who voted for these provisions. We 
believe these fights which have been made on the line of free 
trade or tariff for revenue, free raw material, and all of those 
concomitants of free trade,are vicious, but they were made with 
a courage worthy of aJvetter cause. 

How isitnow? Mr. President, the provisionsof this bill have 
no acknowledged paternity. They have not even the noble bas- 
tardy of Falconbridge; they are born of the illicit intercourse 
between a half dozen malcontent Senators on that side of the 
Chamber and the easy virtue of a few seduced industries and 
the habitual prostitution of the great trusts of the country. 
Their origin may be found in the back rooms of New York 
offices and in the curtained chambers of hotels at Washington, 
and Senators are asked to abandon every principle they ever 
believed in and to vote for them. 

Mr. President, years ago I had the honor and pleasure to serve 
in another branch of Congress with an eminent Pennsylvanian 
and Democrat, but not a free-trade Democrat. I refer to the 
lamented Samuel J. Randall. There are a dozen Senators here 
now who served with him in that body. We can see through 
the vista of the past that rugged presence, that heroic aspect, 
that courage that never faltered, that fidelity that was above 
reproach, that devotion to principle that he never laid down 
and never bartered. He was a protestant and remonstrant 
against the policy of his party; but the party, Mr. President, 
kept straight on, because it was a time when it was animated by 
the views their Presidential candidate and their President had 
given to the country, utterly opposed to tue views of the emi- 
nent gentleman from Pennsylvania to whom I am referring; 
and one by one the hairs of his head were shorn from him, his 
strength taken away from him, his friends left him, he retired 
to sickness and solitude—the sickness and solitude of the old 
and wasted lion of the hills. 

But his party kept straighton. It would not bargain with 
him nor he with them; it would not concede to Pennsylvania 
what he demanded and what his friends in other States de- 
manded. There was no such truck and dicker then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as characterizes this bill here now; but the Democratic 
party kept on in its policy because it believed in it—wrong, I 
say, but still consistent. That day, Mr. President, has de- 
fea As the New York World says, the “surrender is com- 

ete. 

: The Senator attempted to defend the provisions in reference 
tosugar. Those items will be so fully discussed that I shall not 
go into them in detail now, only saying that somebody—not the 
Democratic party upon this floor, not the Finance Committee, 
not the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance—has taken 
the sugar schedule and so framed it, and has so framed the date 
at which it shall take effect, that there are $40,000,000 clear profit 
to the sugar trust—a most rt and startling and enormous 
sum. The whole revenues of this Government forty years ago 
were not as great as this; all the yearly expenditures, year in 
and year out, up to that time were not so great as the provisions 
2 — bill put into the hands of this trust by one single stroke 
of the pen! 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE, I wish the Senator would not interrupt me now. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. HALE. I think I must decline to yield, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine declines 
to yield. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to hurry through. © 

No wonder the New York World says that the surrender is 


complete. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland is worthy of a bet 
ter fate than will attend him in championing this bill so made, 
so constructed. By his long service he has won the respect and 
admiration of Senators here, and in most matters of legislation 
he is as little a partisan as any Senator on either side of the 
Chamber, and has elear discernment of the public needs and the 


public good; but he has tied himself to a bill that, whether it 
passes or no, will by the American people be stamped with the 
badge of a trade, and that the American people will never for 
ive. 

. The remnant of the old Republican party elected its President 
in 1824 by what the American people believed was a ‘‘ trade.” 
Though that trade involved such illustrious names as Henry 
Clay and John Quincy Adams, the American people never for- 
got and never forgave it; the Administration weakened from 
day to day, and went out in obloquy, good as it was in other re- 
spects, and the reign of thenew Democracy under Andrew Jack- 
son set in. 

So, Mr. President, it will be with this bill. 
or not, it has upon it the badge of traffic. 
promise; itis not even trimming. It is bargain and sale; it is 
market overt. The American people understand it. 

1 know it will be said by the other side—for it is about all that 
can be said—that if these changes have been in the direction of 
> why are we not content. Mr. President, the present 

ill is no protection bill; it does not satisfy the people: it does 
not maintain their industries; it docs not suit the Republican 
party; itdoes not suit the protection sentiment. Here and there 
an item has been put infor an industry that is local, where there 
were wavering Senators, to propitiate them. That is not pro- 
tection. Itis not possible that a bill which is framed by thirty 
free traders and ten half free traders with protection to local 
interests could at last be a protection bill. 

The great industries of the people are not regarded in this 
bill. The great agricultural interests, wool, the great lumber 
interest, the largest in the country, the farmers, the miners, all 
the ramifications of industry which to-day rally around the pro- 
tected manufactures of the country and the incidental benetit to 
all the country in the home market, are absolutely disregarded 
in the bill; and it requires an audacity which nobody else on 
that side has shown—and [ doubt if anybody undertakes to imi- 
tate it—it requires the audacity and bravery, which we all must 
admire,of the Senator from Maryland tocome in here and claim 
for this bill, to use his own language, that it is the ‘‘ most just, 
the most wise, the most conservative, the most businesslike bill 
which could be put before the country.” 

Mr. President, I did not intend to take so much time. [have 
thought it well that the bases of this bill should be laid clear 
and open and that the theories sought to be insinuated by the 
Senator from Maryland, that this was a fair compromise and 
the best that could be done, should be shown up and exposed, 
and let the country understand what the bill is, how it has been 
framed, what abandonment of principle is involved by it upon 
the other side; and, so far from its being, as I have said, a pro- 
tection measure, it has only protection features in it to concili- 
ate here and there a refractory Senator. 

It will be fought, Mr. President; it will not be accepted by 
this side. I knowof no man here who recognizes in it one 
lineament of real protection for the American laborer and for 
American industry. It will be exposed. Light will be let into 
it, sunlight will flash through its web, and in reasonable time 
this side of the Chamber will not fail and will not cease to show 
it up. 

I ies here in the last few moments of the Senator’s effective 
speech, and I listened with some wonder to his eloquent close. 
I have read it over to-day, andI quote both from the exordium 
and the peroration. In opening the Senator said: 

After twenty years of political progress, of positive growth, of constant 


development, and of universal enlightenment, the Democratic party and the 
American people are within sight of the promised land 


And in his glowing close in his most impressive manner he 
d: ‘ 


Whether it passes 
It is not even a com- 


Patience, Forbearance. 

The shadow is not that of the horizon. Now, of all times, the sun of De- 
mocracy is atthe meridian. Before the second year of responsibility shall 
have ended the cloud before it will have rolled away and its radiance will 
rest upon a land blest with peace and plenty, and upon a people prosperous 
and happy in the yyy that, after thirty years in the wilderness, they 
have at fast come into their own. 


Courage. 
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Does the Senator from Maryland believe that? Does the Sena- 
tor from Maryland cast his gaze oy part of the country 
and find any indication that the ocratic party is about to 
enter upon the promised land? Does he not know that wher- 
ever the people have had an opportunity to express themselves 
they have turned in their wrath against his party and its prin- 
ciples, whatever they may be? Does he not know that when 
the Committee of Ways and Means in the House of Representa- 
tives wes considering this subject and framing its bill the firstgun 
from the annual elections reverberated throughout the ae 
declaring and proclaiming overwhelming Republican majorities 
Does the Senator not know that ali through the discussion of 
this bill there has been norefluent wave in this reaction, but that 
wherever a State ora community has spoken, with the single 
exception ofa district in the State of Ohio, the stamp of disap- 
probation has been put upon his —_ and upon whatever bill 
was at that time before the people? The great Empire {state of 
New York has broken from her old moorings and is to-day 
ranged in the Republican fleet; the State of New Jersey, almost 
hopelessly Democratic heretofore, has spewed Democracy out of 
its mouth and for the first time in thirty years is a substantially 
Republican State. Inthe West and in the North and every- 
where in the East, and except in the far South, there has been 
but one utterance of the people; and the Senator says that now 
of all times the ‘‘sun of Democracy is at the meridian.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has either mistaken 
his metaphors or he has lost that clear vision which usually 
distinguishes him. He does not look aright upon the political 
sky. His shining luminary is lost. It is not the «an of Auster- 
litz, it is the irretrievable defeat, the hopeless overthrow, with 
honor lost, the fatal, total eclipse of Waterloo. 

Re oo ALDRICH, Mr. H1re@Gins, and Mr. HARRIS addressed the 
sir. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALpRricH] first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, we were officially assured on 
esterday by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] that at 
ast, after months of tribulation, a tariff bill had been prepared 

which had the unanimous support, not only of the Democrats in 
this Chamber, but of the Democrats of the country. 1 conceive 
that the best answer [ can make this to that assurance 
of the Senator from Maryland is to read two leading editorials 
of two of the most important organs of public opinion located in 
the Southern States. 

Lam very sorry that the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BuTLER] is not in his seat, as he has been most vociferous 
in his demand that we should have speedy action and the speedy 
adoption of the bill which is now g before the Senate, 
for i read from the Charleston News and Courier, which, 1 take 
it, every Senator upon the other side will agree is the leading 
Democratic newspaper of the South Atlantic States. It is at 
once the most able and the most influential of all the party 
organs located in that section of the country. The caption of 
the article is ‘‘An honest bill or none at all. 


Thomas G. Shearman, whose fidelity to the-cause of tariff 
hose services to the Democratic 
in a letter to the New York E 
would be far-better to *‘ let the Republican tariff 
now before the Senate. “The new 


Waeon cosas tae and always in favor of some manufacturing 
taxation f. vate is 


duties are actually 
combination. Sometimes this increase of 
* * * But in most cases itis done 
these tricks have already been 
eerina thes te cam ace anaeeh 

. * * * We have made a 
withont reference to what the bill 

“If this is all thata 

stand. Wecan then 
for genuine tariff reform, 
with victory and honor. 
but disgraced. The 


This is all quoted from Mr.Shearman. The News and Courier 
goes on to say, editorially: 

Mr.Shearmanisright. ‘{f this is all that a Democratic Senate can do, let 
the Republican stand.” 
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Iam extremely sorry the senior Senator from South Carolina 
is not in his seat to hear this admonition and advice: — 


Itis robbery, pure and simple, but it is Republican robbery, and as such 
honest Democrats will not be calied upon to excuse it or defend it. 


Now, mark this language: 


Better the McKinley bill with all its atrocities than the Gorman bill with 
its tricks and snares and pitfalls. “The cause of tariff reform will take 
care of itself."’ it is bound to win soon or late, and the Democratic 

arty can betver afford to wait for two years, or a score of years, for a clean, 

nest measure of tariff reform than to give its indorsement to the cow- 
ardly makeshift which the Senate Finance Committee are trying to palm 
off on the country as a Democratic measure. 

Probably, in the course of humanevents, the Senate will pass the Gorman 
bill, but it is not making much progress. Possibly it would have been 
good practical politics earlier in the session for Congress to have passed 
“any bill without reference to what the bill might be;”’ but it would bad 
politics now to pass the Gorman bill. We would urge that the House make 
a firm stand for the Wilson bill as it passed the House; that it will not give 
way an inch to the ‘‘demands" of the Senate; that it will ‘let the Republi- 
can tariff stand”’’ rather than stultify itself and imperil the party by sur- 
rendering to the Senate. 

The House represents the people; it was elected on the issue of tariff re- 
form; it can notaccept the Gorman bill without violating its pledges to the 
country. Let it place the blame for the failure of the Democratic party to 
redeem its pledges upon ths Democratic Senate. The trusts and combina- 
tions and protected inverests Which have had such a pullin the Senate will 
fail at the polls, and the result of courage on the part of the Democratic 
= use in this crisis will give usa new tariff bill and a new Democratic 

nate. 

If the House should be wheoediled into accepting the Senate bill we would 
urge President Cieveland to veto the bill. e has the power to prevent Con- 
gress from sacrificing the Democratic party. In view of his record on the 
question of tariff reform and the splendid struggle which he has made in 
behalf of honest and economical government he can not give his approval 
to such a miserable travesty on honest legislation. Let the President say 
to the Senate and the House that he will not go with them in their efforts 
to undermine the cause of tariff reform; that they must pass an honest, 

t ard ff reform measure if they wish to obtain the Executive 
approval. it was his courage, his honesty, his devotion to principle that 
brought victory of the party; he should hold the Senate and the House to a 
strict performance of the party’s pledges. Better Republican fraud than 

ocratic fraud and treachery. 


These are not the words of a Republican, or a Republican 
newspaper, or a Republican Senator, but,as I have already said, 
the words of the principal Democratic newspaper in the South 
Atlantic States, and I have no doubt fairly represents the senti- 
ment of that section of the country. 

I shall now read from the leading editorial of the Baltimore 
Sunof this morning. The Baltimore Sun, I need not say to Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the Chamber, is the leading Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the State of the Senator from Maryland, is 
the leading Democratic newspaper certainly south of Philadel- 
phia, and wields an influence and power, I thini, hardly second 
to any newspaper in the United States. The editorial is headed: 
“Mr, Gorman Speaks,” and it reads as follows: 


It bald, impudent assertion were argument, the speech upon the tariff 
which Mr. GORMAN delivered in the Senate yesterday might be worthy of 
us consideration. Our M land Senator, if he has never heard of 
Danton’s celebrated maxim, A —audace—tonjours audace, illustrates it 
in perfection. More audacity, not to use another word of similar termina- 
tion, of statement and assumption, it would be im ble to find in any 
upon the same subject, delivered by any Senator during this ses- 


n. 

If Mr. GorRMAN is right, some millions of ordinarily intelligent American 
citizens will have to promptly revise the opinions which they have been 
entertaining and ex th more or less emphasis and om for 
some months pact, and ‘ess themselves to be the ignorant and inmpatient 
fools that Mr. GORMAN plainly intimates that they are. 

To with, the Democratic House of Representatives, elected for the 
a. of preparing a proper tariff in accordance with the pledges 
of the party and the wishes of the people, did a yeny Sapartas and stupid 
thing when, after six weeks of debate, they passed the bill framed by Mr. 
WILSON and his col of the Committee on Ways and Means. [t wasa 

Mr. GORMAN, down upon the House and the country from the 

heights of his superior wisdom, ‘‘ which was reported to the House 

hastily and without due regard to its effect upon existing industrial condi- 
; an imperfect measure that not only failed to meet the Treasury de- 
mands, but actually increased the deficit created by protective 
duties.” “A poor thing, but mine own, sir,” is all t the Democratic 
snd contempt with which the 


House can , in view of the with 
oan fend ents tae rela ettanele 
pared after 


s bill pre 
Finauce Coinmittee. It, too, aceerding 
ch haste and too little considera- 


take = tor 
gely, if not wholly respon- 


and folly, which are answerable for 
of both bills. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. GORMAN ly declines to discuss further “‘the merits or the demerits 
of either the original Wilson bill or the measure first reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. It is sufficient tosay that there has never ween a mo- 
when either could command a of the votes in this Chamber.”’ 

This last statement is probably true, and it is probable that it 1s the onl. 
true statement made by Mr. GORMANin hisspeech. It tallies exactly wits 
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the p painful admission, made the ae wale LSouetes Vnew, <> The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


Democratic Senators of the nciple of free raw materiais in reference to 
iron ore. This is what Mr. V Est said: 

“A large majority on this side believed in freeraw materials. But the need 
of some tariff legislation rendered it absolutely necessary for the majority 
to make concessions to the small minority. The alternative was presented 
of ing this bill with these conressions or not passing it at all.’ ' 

his is the explanation and the full explanation of Senator GORMAN'S con- 
fident assertion ‘“‘that there never was a2 moment when either the Wilson 
bill or the Senate Finance Committee’s bill could command a majority of 
votes in the Senate. With but forty-three Democratic votes all told—a bare 
majority—it would have required united and honest coéperation of the 
whole number to pass any tariff reform bill, in the face of a firm and united 
Republican opposition. Mr. GORMAN knew that he had it in his power to 
prevent that union of the Democratic forces, and to impose his own condi- 
tions as the price of the passage of any tariff bill. It only required the de- 
fection of a few—a very few—Democratic ‘‘conservatives’’ self-styled, of 
whom Mr. GORMAN glories in being one, to accomplish this infamous result. 

Mr. Vest has told—and the whole country knows—how treason accom- 
plished its work, and how the present wretched patchwork and abortion of 
‘a “compromise” bill has been practically substituted for both the House 
bill and that of the Senate Finance Committee. The “ highwaymen” Sena- 
tors, as they have been properly called, had their hands upon the throats of 
their honest colleagues. It was simply “‘ yield to our demands—pay us our 
price—or no tariff bill shall you get this session.”” Mr, VEsT admits it as a 
shameful and humiliating fact. Mr. GORMAN boasts of it. Probably never 
before in the history of the Senate has such a spectacle been presented of a 

ublic man—a professed party man—openly glorying in that which should 

, and will everlastingly be, remembered as his shame. The rest of Mr. 
GORMAN’S speech, which is taken up mainly with an attempted justification 
of areturn to higher duties—to McKinley rates in many instances—and of 
the abandonment of the Democratic ciple of ‘‘free raw materials ”’ 
merits no more attention, much less in fact, than that of any avowed protec- 
tionist or Republican upon thesameside. Mr. GORMAN claims that his tariff 
is a revenue tariff, with incidental provection for sufferingindustries. This, 
said Senator CHANDLER, was enough “protection doctrine ’’ for him, 
and he congratulated Senator GORMAN upon having come over to It. 


I should not have feit justified in taking the time of the Sen- 
ate to read these articles if they had not been the utterances of 
leading Democratic newspapers, and utterances which answer 
the suggestions which are made every day by Senators upon the 
other side of the Chamber as to their desire for action upon the 
bill, and the fact that it has the support of a majority of the Sen- 
ate. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair supposed the Senator 
from Rhode Island had yielded the floor. The Senator from 
Rhode Island will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from Rhode Island some other 
newspapers that he wishes to read to the Senate this morning? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I havean article here in the form of reso- 
lutions proposed by Chauncey F. Black to the Young Men's 
Democratic Society of York, Pa., and adopted by that society. 
If it will not pain the Senator from Tennessee too greatly I shall 
be very glad to read the resolutions. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it depends upon the extent of pain it gives 
the Senator from Tennessee, I do not think the Senator will 
read them; but.as he has the floor, he has a right to proceed to 
kill time in that or any other way he chooses while he has the 
floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been the practice of Senators upon 
the other side, if these newspapers are correct in their assertions, 
to make concessions in regard to this matter in order to secure 
support or coUperation or silencein regard to the various para- 
graphs of the bill. I think the concession now made so gener- 
ously by the Senator from Tennessee to allow me to proceed will 

robably not be sufficient to accomplish the purpose in this case. 

he type of this article is so fine I tind [ cannotread it. There- 
fore I shall ask to have it inserted in the RECORD without being 
read. That will save the time of the Senate. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask to have the resolutions inserted inthe 
RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from Rhode Island concluded 
his remarks with the printing of that document? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not care toanswer the categorical ques- 
tions of the Senator from Tennessee. Whenever I have yielded 
the floor I shall do it in the usual way. 

Mr. HAKRIS. I shall not object to the printing of that or 
anything else the Senator from’ Rhode Island wishes to put in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. So far asi am concerned he may have leave 
to print from this time on to the end of the debate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps it will answer just as well to have 
the Secretary read this short extract. 

Mr. HARRIS. [object to the Secretary wasting time in read- 
— It may be printed if the Senator desires. 

r. ALDRICH. All right; I will ask to have the resolutions 
printed in the Recor. . 


hears none. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 

It is the sense of this Democratic society, and of all honest Democrats as 
well, that it is the duty of Congress to pass a revenue tariff bill at once: that 
any tariff bill not for revenue only, and any provision of any DI not for 
revenue only, is unconstitutional; that Senators who block the passage of 
a@ revenue bill, or whoconspire to amena it to enabie trusts or other monop- 
olies to continue their plunder of American consumers, as under the Me- 
Kinley monopoly law, deliberately take their stand outside the party to 
serve other masters than the people, and on this vital issue are to be ranged 
with the common enemy; that we rely upon the Democratic House and the 
Democratic Executive to save the party and the country from betrava 

That if the Wilson revenue bill shall be returned tothe House a monopoly 
protection biM, the House, exercising its traditional and constitutional 
function on behalf of the people in all matters of taxation, should promptly 
substitute for the transformed measure the simplest and purest 
bill that can possibly be drawn, and upon the issue so made go to the 
try, where, Whatever the final action of the Senate, the House, the Ad 
istration, and the party, the latter speaking by all its uncorrupted organs 
and agencies, will be sustained by the people for their faithful dischar 
the trust imposed by the Democratic national convention and the appro 
ing vote of 1892. Upon that question there is no dillerence among Demo 
crats. Upon that question the people have pronounced judgment. Upon 
that question, when the lines are again drawn at the polls, there will ’ 
toleration for individual treason in the Senate or elsewhere; and npon that 
question no individual leader, however honored in the past or however 
his public services in other directions, can compromise the party or divet 
its onward sweep. 


Mr. ALDRICH. WhenIsecured the floor I secured it through 
the courtesy of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], and 
if I am permitted to do so [ will now yield to him. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. The Senator 
from Delaware can not farm out the floor, nor can the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did not farm out the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Laddressed the Chair. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island has yielded, I ask whether i am not recognized? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order that we may hope to make somo 
practical progress with the consideration of the bill, I move to 
lay the pending amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, 

*Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the amendment? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 121, page 25, line 2, after the 
words “one and,” strike out “one-fifth” and insert 
tenths,” so as to read: 

121. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated with 
tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either of them, is a 
component part, by the dipping or any other process, and commerciaiy 
known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 1.5 cents per pound 

Mr. ALLISON. May I make asuggestion to the Senator from 
Tennessee before he makes the motion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly; [have no objection to hearing the 
suggestion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am quite sure that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will not facilitate the consideration of this paracraph by 
making the motion. I have not intruded myself in the debate 
upon the paragraph, but | intend to do so before the paragraph 
is passed, either by speaking upon the pending amendment or 
by moving another, by which to accomplish my purpose. If 
this amendment is now to be laid upon the table, [submit to the 
Senator from Tennessee that it will waste just as much time as 
is necessary to call the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, upon the pending amendment 
a general discussion of the rate of duty upon tin plate has pro- 
ceeded I donot remember quite how long yesterday evening, 
but I should say an hour and a half or two hours, and for two 
and a half hours this morning. In,view of the position of the 
Senator from Iowa, not only asa member but a prominent and 
distinguished member of the Committee on Finance, and in view 
of his declaration that he desires to be heard upon it, I would 
not if I had the power prevent him from being heard. I do 
not think the Senator from Iowa is amenable to the charge that 
would lie at the door of a good many other Senators on the op- 
posite side, of having wasted time in impracticable or rather in 
purely partisan debate. If the Senator from Lowa desires to pro- 
ceed I will withdraw the motion and allow him to proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to lay the pending 
amendment on the table is withdrawn. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Lowa. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Iof course do not wish to cut off the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, who was seeking the floor when I made the 
suggestion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware will 
proceed, 

Mr. HIGGINS. I wish to serve notice upon the Senator from 
Tennessee that somebody besides the Senator from Iowa has 
rights upon this floor. 

a HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee is quite aware 
of it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. But the Senator from Tennessee, after I had 
got the floor and had yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
undertook to drive me from the floor. If my friend from Iowa 
had not made the suggestion of renewing the amendment, I 
should have done so. I represent a constituency upon this floor 
which has some rights. I represent some rights myself, and I 
propose to assert them. I do not propose to be cut off from 
speaking against the infamy of the slaughter of this industry, 
by anything that may be asserted by any Senator upon this floor, 
even though he has all the authority which comes from the 
years spent by the Senator from Tennessee in. the public service 
and the respect in which he is held by noone more than he is 
by me. 

Mr. President, it is well to know that no less than three days 
were spent in the debate in 1890 — the so called McKinley 
bill upon the question of tin plate. If it took three days to re- 
sistthe Democraticantagonism to that beneficial measure, which 
has been productive of so much good to the people of the United 
States, it is no waste of time for legitimate discussion upon this 
attempt to overthrow it. 

If | wanted further to respond to the political speech of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] upon yesterday, I would 
not hesitate to do it, and I would have the leave of no Senator 
upon this floor. But I rise with no such purpose. 

The discu..:on upon the subject of tin plate has not been ex- 
hausted. Whatever may have been said by the distinguished 
Senators from Rhode Island and Connecticut, it seems to me 
that there is something yet to be said with regardtoit. I wish 
to make a statement and thentoaskaquestion. I repeat, atthe 
outset, in some measure what has already been said in the de- 
bate, that the full force of the Democratic attack upon the Mc- 
Kinley bill was leveled at this item, in the Senate, in the press, 
and upon the stump. In the Democratic convention the aet 
was called ‘‘ the culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

But, Mr, President, putting 2.2 cents per pound upon tin 
plate was the culminating atrocity of that atrocious act. Such 
was the ition taken by the Democratic party upon the other 
side. Pitiable was the account they gave of the condition of 
the American people if that rate was to be im . A touch- 
ing picture was drawn of the canning industry, the indigenous 
industry growing up in the States without protection, furnish- 
ing to the farmers in their own neighborhoods a high afd a 
ready market for their by-products—an industry I may say that 
nowhere flourishes with more prosperity than in the constitu- 
ency which I have the honor in part to represent. 

For all such it was asked that there should not be — upon 
their shoulders the crushing weight of further duty and further 
taxes to be imposeduponthem. It was assumed that the theory 
presented by the President of the United States in his former 
term in 1887 was a fact; that the tariff was a tax, and that the 
additional cent a pound levied = the McKinley act upon tin 

late was to bear directly upon all who bought canned goods. 

Je had held up before us the tin-bucket brigade, the workman 
who went to his daily toil. All such were to carry this tax 
along with them. On everystump over every part of this coun- 
try that was the charge upon which the Democratic party sought 
and obtained what it leased to call its mandate for the enact- 
ment of the pending bill and for the overthrow of the existing 
duty above ail éthers, 

Mr. President, if those prophesies and allegations had been 
sustained in fact to-day on this floor and on this side, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would aot be troubled with argument, least 
ofallfrom me. I do not propose to stultify myself by standing 
up here to maintain any untenable proposition, to put anyth 
forward as a fact which is not a fact, nor to assert one unless 
think that needs to be more fully put than it has been before. 
It is not we, Mr. President, who on this issue have any reason 
or cause to be dumb. We have something to say. e have 
something to say for the constituency for whom we stand and 
the American people against whom an infamous outrage is about 
to be perpetrated, with no one to stand up on the other side to 
defend the outrage. with no one to justify it, with no excuse that 


they dare give, and no excuse that they can per 

new that is a pretty strong assertion, but I propose to main- 
n it. 

the consumers of tin plate. 


It was said that the bs of this duty would fall u 


Why? By the price of tin te 


going up. Instead of that the price of tin plate has gone down. 
I do not propose to trouble the Senate with many statistics. It is 
not necessary, for the whole case is within ashort compass. In 
October, 1890, the act was passed. Nine months before the Mc- 
Kinley act went into operation the price of tin plate in the 
United States was $5.50. I read from the tables put in the REc- 
ORD, in his speech yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH]. 

In June, 1893, the price was simply 5 cents lower, $5.45, and 
it fluctuated very little during thatentire time. Iam informed 
that to-day the price of this grade of tin plate is $4.65. I will 
give my authority. I am so informed by the representatives of 
the tin-plate industry here, and I have the published statistics 
for it. The price has gone down to a lower point than it was in 
1889, as is shown by the figures I presented when I had the 
honor, in the debate upon the McKinley bill, to submit some re- 
marks. 

The statistics obtainable at that time were up to November, 
1889, and the price was $4.73 per box of 112 pounds at that time, 
and if these figures with which I have been furnished are cor- 
rect, at this time the price of tin plate in America has gone 
down from $4.73 a box to $4.65 a box. So we have here the in- 
teresting fact that under the duty the American price is lower. 
Tt is a stupendous fact, Mr. President. It isa fact which com- 
pels some answer from the other side, or if it be acquiesced in 
and they let this statement go in silence, it is the silence which 
deserves conviction and sentence. 

There are certain consequences flowing from that statement 
which are of the utmost moment to all concerned. One is that 
the entire duty on the goods thus imported fall upon the Welsh 
manufacturer. Of all the goods that are still brought into the 
United States it falls upon him. Why dol say so? Itis be- 
cause in order to a “= the American production he has 
had to let his price fall. I refer again to the tables put in his 
speech by the Senator from Rhode Island yesterday. The price 
of tin plate fell from the rate in July, 1891, when the McKinle 
act took effect, from 17s. 9d. per pound in one month to 15s. 3d. 
per pound, and on the last date where a price is quoted, to 12s. 
per pound for the Alloway grade of charcoal tin slate and to 11s. 
per pound for the coke grade. 

Thus we have pari passu with the fall of the American price 
the fall of the Welsh price. The Welshman takes just that 
much less for his plate, and in taking that much less price, we 

ying a “—, smaller price, the difference goes into the 

reasury of the United States from the pocket of the Welsh- 
man instead of from the pocket of the American. That is the 
fact. What does that amount to? In 1893, according to the fig- 
ures giyen yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island, tt 
amounts to the very snug sum of $13,090,000 for that year. The 
total importation of 1893 of plates thatare lighter than 63 pounds, 
a classification created by the act of 1890, was 595,035,538 pounds 
at a price of $16,691,765. Of those plates that were heavier than 
63 pounds there were 18,648,452 pounds imported at a price of 
$560,453, making a total of $17,252,218 paid for the importation 
of 1893. Thedomestic production for that year wasa trifle under 
100,000,000 pounds, namely, 99,819,202 pounds. 

I am further informed by the American representatives of the 
tin-plate industry (and this is a fact of the utmost significance 
to all concerned) that the amount of the production for the last 
two quarters is 40,000,000 pounds, showing at that rate an in- 
crease from 100,000,000 pounds in 1893 to 160,000,000 pounds in 
1894, and that in the face of the universal and overwhelming de- 
pression of the times. 

I call the attention of the Chair and of the Senate to the fact 
that I am going to waste no time in this discussion. I shall 
state these facts just as succintly as I should do before a jury 
whose verdict I would ask. It is to be borne in mind that this 
oe ay’ Bate initiated in the face of the jeers and sneers of the 
entire Democratic and Mugwump press of the land. 

No misrepresentation could be too vile, too false, or too mean 
for them to lay their tongues to. Nay, more than that, the pas- 
sage of the act on the Ist of October, 1890, met with a response 
from the country that was most swift and tremendous. Never, 
up to that time, although it had been unhorsed before, had the Re- 
publican party received such an overthrow. In the face of that, 
American capital, with the courage and confidence of American 
business men, came forward to create the plants that were nec- 
essary for the development of this industry. But the obstacles 
across their path did not stop there. They were met by the 
tidal wave of 1892, when President, Senate, and House all went 
Democratic. It is against all that that this industry has had to 
contend, and against those tidal waves this bark has steadily 
plowed its way until we see the condition of the development 
which it has reached, and the advantages which it has brought 
tothe se 

You have the fact that the price has gone down. You have 
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the fact that the foreigner pays the duty. The industry has Britain. But one newspaper evidently disregarded that injunc- 


furnished the opportunity for the investment up to this time of | 
not less than $5,000,000 of American capital, and the annual | 
As to | 


product of 160,000,000 pounds of tin plate per annum. 
the value of the product I have not had the calculation made. 
It has made that much of an encroachment upon an importation 
which with all the American competition amounted in 1893 to 
as much as seventeen and aquarter milliondollars. It haskept 
that much gold from going out of the country and the mainte- 
nance of the balancein the Treasury of the United States, to the 
extreme relief of the President of the United States and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It has furnished employment for at 
least 6,000 American laborers. 

[ do not say that there is any merit in the claim or demand of 
Coxey’s army or its kindred spirits that the Congress of the 
United States should undertake to create public works to give 
employment to the needy unemployed and the destitute in this 
day of the country s and the peoples agony, but I do say there 
is reason grave and great whya responsible party in the United 
States Senate should not undertake to turn out of employment 
as many as 6,000 people. 

Moreover, Mr. President, what will be the effect if this duty 
is reduced, as proposed, to 1.1 cents per pound? That is the 
proposition of the committee, to put it back to where it stood be- 
fore the rate of 2.2 cents per pound was imposed. It will be 
either one of two things. If the American production can be 
continued it can be continued only by a reduction of wages of 
at least 40 percent. It will mark not merely the falling of the 
people employed in this industry to the European plane of wages 
and their scale and method of living, but the industry will go 
down with the same step along with all the industries of the 
United States. 

That is the only way that the industry can survive. If that 
rate will not enable it to survive it will perish, and if perish it 
should, then the amount of all the duty will fall upon the peo- 

le of the United States. The market for tin plate will go back 

nto the hands of the Welshmen. It will go back to that trust 
which included the Welsh manufacturer and the New York im- 
rter. Between the two they will divide the profits that are to 
had uponit. The price will advance to what it was before. 
All the work will be donein Waies, and the whole of the duty will 
fall upon the people of the United States instead of falling upon 
the Welsh manufacturer to the extent that his product is im- 
rted. 
pe wish tostate in this connection that the amount of importa- 
tions for the year ending June 30, 1893, was 613,679,990 pounds, 
and that the American tin plate produced up to that date was 
99,819,202 pounds. 

So much for these facts. I should like to know whether they 
are disputed or whether they are admitted. I should like to 
know whether this statementof the cage is one which is founded 
in truth or one which is founded in error. If it be the actual 
fact, then a very grave responsibility is placed upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber. They ought to give some reason 
why they will strike down an industry that gives employment 
to 6,000 people. They ought to give some good reason for im- 
posing upon the people of this country a duty which last year 
amounted to as much as $13,090,000, and probably was $20,000,- 
000 at the time the McKinley law first went into operation, and 
which will amount to as much again if the proposed rate should 
be adopted. They ought to give some good reason why they 
are legislating for the people of Wales and against the people 
of the United States at a time of misery and suffering, to use the 
term [ used a moment ago, that is nothing less than agony to 
these people. There ought to be some good reason given why 
bread should be taken out of their mouths and work out of their 
hands, to say nothing of the beneficial employment of American 
capital and all the advantages that follow such employment. 

r.GALLINGFR. Will it disturb the Senator from Dela- 
ware to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was attracted by the suggestion of the 
Senator from Delaware that this proposed legislation is in the 
interest of the people of Wales rather than the people of the 
United States. I happen to have on my desk a newspaper sent 
to me bya friend, from which I have made two clippings on that 
point. I should like to put them in the RECORD just here. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be remembered that the British 
trade journal called the Hardware Man a little time ago sug- 
gested that pega writers and speakers ought to enter into a 
conspiracy of silence so far as this tariff bill is concerned lest it 
should prejudice the people of the United States against Great 





tion. It is a paper printed in Cardiff, Wales, and called the 
Western Mail. Inits issue of March 2 it contains the follow- 


ing: 
In the Swansea and Lianelly district, which is by far the largest tin-plate 
| producing one in Wales, the news that the tariff bill had been passed by 


such a large majority was welcomed with unmistakable demonstrations of 
satisfaction. At this moment, when the industry is in such a depressed 
state, no news could be better than this from America, for with a soe tion 
to nearly the old tariff rate the old prosperous and regular state of the in- 
dustry may be looked for in the near future. 


The same paver in the same issue continued to discuss the 
matter in the following words: 

The writer in the Industrial World would have been more in place had he 
vented his indignation against the telegram which a short time ago it was 


stated would be sent to President Cleveland by the tin platers— 


It seems that the tin platers of Wales seriously considered 
the matter of sending a telegram to President Cleveland 
thanking him for his action in depressing or destroying the ex- 
isting tarilf law of the land. [I will begin to read again: 

The writer in the Industrial World would have been more in place had he 
vented his indignation against the telegram which a short time ago it was 
stated would be sent to President Cleveland by the tin platers, thanking 
him for his efforts in repealing the McKinley bill, which, on the face of it, 
was aglaring indiscretion, and would leave the Republican party to believe 
that President Cleveland was subsidized by South Wales tin platers. The 
indications are now that the immense popularity of President Cleveland 
will insure his election for another term, and providing the tariff {=< now ar- 
ranged on the lines already laid down, and if President Cleveland or the 
Democratic party with a leader of the same pronounced opinions as Cleve- 
land retain power after the next election, we can count upon a good run of 
trade here for seven or eight years. 


Thus the people of Wales, if this proposed legislation succeeds, 
as they are hoping and praying it will, can count upon a good 
run of their trade for the next seven or eight years, acknowledg- 
ing as this paper does in the same article that the tin-plate in- 
dustry in Wales is in a very depressed condition at the present 
time. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Of course it is, Mr. President. We have 
struck them a deadly blow. With them it is the coup de gruce. 
It is but anaccident that the tin-plate industry survived in Wales 
at all. It was but the qetsninoleny and language of the act of 
1862 which under the construction of the Treasury Department 
kept the duty from falling upon tin plate that fell upon all kin- 
dred articles. 

I think a duty was imposed upon tin plate without expressly 
stating it as tin plate, and so it was brought in free of duty. 
The industry survived in Wales as it would not have survived 
if the war measures had fallen upon it as upon the other kindred 
articles. It comes here now as a survival of an industry the 
monopoly of which has been accorded to Great Britain, by the 
accident of our legislation, in order to show that the remedy in 
our hands is complete whenever we choose to exercise it, to 
plant and acclimate in our own country here an industry which 
7 to this time has been going on on the other side, and which is 
of a character we are fitted to produce. 

The course of the Senator from Tennessee in seeking to foree - 
a vote upon this item at the present time without further dis- 
cussion, committing his party to the position that discussion on 
the other side has been exhausted, is tantamount to saying that 
they have no answer to make to thisindictment; that they have 
no reply to these facts; that they stand by a theory which is ex- 

loded, a conspiracy which is exposed, a mistake which is real- 
ized, in the face of every interest of the United States and its 

ople; and they solidly and stolidly sit dumb in their chairs to 
orce us to silence and to put this outrage through. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at such acourse. If it could be 
shown that their theory was correct and true we might yield. 
If, on the contrary, it appears that these are facts, why can they 
not yield? If they can put a duty of 40 cents a ton upon iron ore 
will it do any harm to anybody to maintain the tin-plate indus- 
try? If they can put a duty of 40 cents upon coal will it do any 
harm to maintain the tin-plate industry? If they can put a 
duty of $4 a ton upon pig iron will it do any harm for them to 

ntain the tin-plate industry? Or is it true, as stated by im- 
plication by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ves] whose re- 
marks [ had again put in the Recorp the other day, that the 
McKinley act they concede was forthe benefit of the Northeast- 
ern section of the Union and this remedial measure is leveled at 
the Northeastern section of the Union? 

Is protection a doctrine good enough to be applied for the re- 
lief of the South, but utterly wicked and to be discarded when 
it stands for the benefit of the people of the North? Is that 
where the Democratic party has landed, and is it upon that 
doctrine that it proposes hereafter to contest for the supremacy 
of the States of the North? 

Mr. President, no such narrow sectionalism has any place in 
the Republican party. We believe in protection for the South 
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as well as the North, for the West as well as the East, for the 
whole country, for every part of it, for every State, for every 
section, for every interest that properly comes under its just 
application. I stand here to-day to arraign the Democratic party 
for its position against reason, against all the facts, ruthlessly to 
slaughter this industry when every theory and every proposi- 
tion upon which itever attacked it has been shown by experience 
and by the record to be without any foundation whatever. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, 1 should have been very glad 
if the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] having charge of this 
bill would have consented to the postponement of the considera- 
tion of this paragraph for the time being, but he did not see his 
way clear to do so, and therefore I take occasion now to say a 
few words respecting the pending amendment. In doing so I 
may somewhat repeat what has already been stated. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the amendment moved by the 
Senator irom Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is an amendment 
which increases the duty upon tin plate three-tenths of a cent 
per pound over the existing provision of the bill. It must also 
be borne in mind that the existing provision was inserted in 
the other House as a symmetrical portion of an iron and steel 
schedule there prepared. 

Now, I take it for granted that Senators on the 7“ side 
of the Chamber do not intend by legislation todestroy industries. 
Certainly that is true if the declarations made by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] yesterday truly represents the 
position of the Democratic party. And if they are willing to 

erve industries they are surely not willing to attempt it by 
iscriminating legislation as respects the schedule under con- 
sideration. 

When a duty of 1.2 cents per pound upon tin plate was fixed 
in the House of Representatives, iron ore was on the free list, 
coal was on the free list, the duty upon pig iron, the primal ma- 
terial as respects this great industry, was at $1.20 or $1.60 per 
ton, which has now been increased in the pending bill, so that 
it stands at $4 per ton. Following these early paragraphs as 
the bill came from the House of Representatives, you will find 
that in the very beginning they provided upon the primal ar- 
ticles which enter into the production of tin plate not specific 
duties, but ad valorem duties, the highest ad valorem duty prior 
to the paragraph we are now considoring, being .25 per cent ad 
valorem, if I correctly interpret these provisions. e are now 
upon paragraph 121. 

We have passed the item as to pig iron, the rate being 224 per 
cent; slabs, blooms, and loops, 22+ per cent under the bill as it 
came from the other House; bar iron, 25 per cent under the bill 
as it came from the other House. Then comes the paragraph 
relating to beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck 
channels, etc., and other articles known as structural iron or 
steel; upon which the other House p a duty of 30 percent 
ad valorem, which has been changed the Sonate bill to six- 
tenths of a cent per pound. 

Whatissix-tenthe of a cent per pound upon structuralsteel? It 
isa duty ranging from 60 to 68 per centad valorem. Is it not, I 

peal to the Senators on the othersideof the Chamber in charge 
of the bill? Then wecome to “‘ boiler or other plate iron or steel, 
except saw plates,” etc., as to which the House provision was 25 
per cent ad valorem; “forgings of iron or 8 or f iron 
or steel combined,” etc., 25 per cent ad valorem under the bill 
as it came from the other House; ‘ p sg Dip oe or scroll iron or 
steel, except as otherwise provided for in this act,” 25 per cent 
ad valorem; “ steel rails, railway bars,” etc., 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

IT am new giving the rates in the bill as it came from the other 
House. Then, when the House of Representatives came to con- 
sider ‘‘sheets of iron or steel, common or black,” etc., which 
sheets are the foundation of the industry of which I am now 
speaking, they provided a duty of nine-tenths of a cent a pound 
covering “ all sheets of iron or steel, common or black, excepting 
as hereinafter provided for, thinner than No. 25 wire gauce.” 

I call the attention of Senators to the fact that the rates pro- 
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creased the duty in every paragraph in the schedule prior to the 
paragraph now under consideration, when we come to para- 
graph 118, which treats of sheets of iron or steel, we find that 
that paragraph has been thrown out by the Senate commlttee 
and by the Senate, and we have adopted a new classification and 
a new a which provides that ‘‘sheets of iron or steel, 
common or black, including all iron or steel commercially known 
as common or black taggers iron or steel, and skelp iron or steel, 
valued at 3 cents per pound or less, thinner than No. 10 and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge,seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire 
gauge, eight-tenths cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire 
gauge, 1.1 cents per pound.” 

Nearly all the tin plates that are made are made from steel 
plates, which are thinner than No. 25 wire gauge. Some of them 
are made from No. 20 and upwards. Wires thinner than No. 25 
wire gauge comprise the great body of the importations of tin 
plate. It is provided, however, that it must be valued at 3 cents 
per pound or less as another condition of coming in at a duty of 
1.1 cents per pound. The duty of 1.1 cents per pound applies, 
therefore, to all the black sheets which are included in anda 
pert of tin plate, and which comprise and compose 95 per cent 
at least of ail the material in tin plate, because 95 per cent of 
the tin plate is composed of sheet steel, and the remaining 5 per 
cent is composed of tin. Perhaps of nine-tenths of the tin plate 
produced not more than 3 per cent is composed of tin and 97 per 
cent is composed of these black sheets of iron, which are in- 
cluded in this paragraph and which are to pay a duty of 1.1 
cents per pound when imported. 

Turning over to paragraph 119 we find another dealing with 
these steel sheets or plates. The other House recognized that 
as respects the articles in paragraph 119 if the duty upon plates 
was to be 25 per cent ad valorem, the duty upon the articles 
embodied in paragraph 119 should be 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Paragraph 119 as proposed to be amended provides that— 


All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, excepting— 


Now, mark the exception in this provision— 


enemetns wane are known commercially as tin plates, terne plates, and 
taggers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when galvanized or coated with 
zinc or spelter, or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than the rates imposed by the preced- 
ing paragraph = the correspond gauges orforms of common or black 
sheet or taggers iron or steel. 

So if these thin sheets of 25 wire gauge shall pay a duty under 
paragragh 118 of 1.1 cents per pound, under paragraph 119, 

they are coated with zinc or galvanized, they pay one-quarter 
of a cent per pound additional, or at the rate of 1.35 cents per 
— What is this galvanizing process, the coating of zinc? 

t isa simple process not requiring the complicated methods 

that are required in the production of tin plates. It is true the 
sheets must be pickled and cleaned, but when so cleared and 
pickled they are produced by a single process, I understand, 
through a galvanic battery. 

All these careful adjustments have been made by the Senate 
Finance Committee upon the theory and with the design of do- 
ing vee to all the people who produce the finer articles of 
steel, Steel sheets less than No. 25 wire gauge (which isa sheet 
of more than 25 to a single inch) constitute the foundation stone 
of tin plate. It is provided here with the utmost care that when 
the sheets are coated with zinc or galvanized they shall pay a 
duty of one-quarter of a cent per pound in addition to the duty 
of 1.1 cents. 

Mr. President, I must believe that this is an accident. I can 
not believe that it is the intent and pur of the committee to 
eee such a rank injustice upon people who make one 

ind of plates as distinguished from the people who make 
another d of pilates. know that the galvanized iron in- 
dustry is a great industry in our country. 1 know that it is an 
industry which has existed for many years, and that it invoives 
in its product many, many millions of dollars; but I submit to 
the fair-minded Senators on the other side of the Cham.er that 
in dealing with these great interests and industries of our coun- 
try, many of which are conducted by Democrats and many by 
Republicans, or whatever may be the political affiliations of 
those interested in them, or whatever their opportunities may 
be for reaching the confines of a committee room, we should not 
commit a palpable, plain, and apparent injustice as against a 
class of people who have thus been dealt with in this paragraph. 
No man can fail to know it who sees the plain statements which 
Thave made with reference to dealing with this class of steel 
sheets. 


But that is not gh have in this schedule. We bave pro- 


vided in 
‘That plate or sheet or taggers iron or steel, by whatever 
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herein provided for, which has been pickled or cleaned by acid, 

or by any other material or process, or which is cold-rolled, 

smoothed only, not polished, shall pay one-eighth of 1 cent per 
und more duty than the corresponding gauges of common or 
ack sheet or taggers iron or steel.” 

In other words, in this very bill we have put the essential raw 
material of tin plate, by the votes of the Senate, at a duty ofone 
and twenty-two and a half hundredths cents per pound as against 
the finished productat arate of 1.20cents per pound. Now, if we 
were sitting here as Senators with the deliberate purpose and 
intention of destroying this infant industry, we could not do itin 
amore perfect way than we have already done in the steel sched- 
ule. We might as. well put into paragrarh 121 a provision that 
**hereafter there shall be no more tin plate made in the United 
States.” We prohibit its production practically. Is that injus- 
tice to prevail in this Chamber? Is that the characterization 
which we shall give to paragraphs of the bill when we publicly 
proclaim that we intend to do justice to those industries? 

We have gone thus far. I appeal to Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber to go furtherand add something. I donot 
say and I will not say that we should not do even more than is 
suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island; but if thatcan not 
be done, let us add something that will enable these people 
at least to struggle for an existence in the next few years to 
come. 

Mr. President, that is the situation. I have detailed itas I 
understand it and as it is. In other words, let me repeat, we 
have here increased the duty upon every single article that en- 
ters into the raw material used in the production of tin plate. 

We have increased that duty from 223 to 68 per cent in some 
instances, and to 60 per-cent in others, thus disturbing and dis- 
arranging the symmetry of the bill as it came from the other 
House, whereby, under an ad valorem duty on the raw mate- 
rials that enter into the production of this article, they re- 
garded it as so meritorious and just that with an ad valorem 
duty of 224 per cent upon pig iron and 25 per cent upon bar iron 
and steel, they gave tin plate a duty of 1j centsperpound. But 
after increasing the duties from 224 to 60 per cent, we say to 
the tin-plate industry, now struggling for an existence, ‘‘We 
have so arranged the paragraphs running before the paragraph 
under consideration that you can not possibly exist.” 

I appeal to the fairness and justness of Senators on the other 
side. I wish to know, and upon this paragraph, whether this 
rule which they have established is so ironclad, so binding in 
its construction, that no change is to be made when a manifest 
injustice is pointed out respecting an industry in this country 
which is in its infancy, for reasons I shall speak of hereafter, 
and an article of which, before we began to manufacture it in this 
country, we imported as high as $20,000,000 worth ayear in past 
years, an industry which on an average will require in the fu- 
ture 400,000 tons of these fine tin plates per annum, which in- 
volve the pg erameneaers of 600,000 tons of pig iron, which in turn 
requires the production of 1,000,000 tons of iron ore, one-fifth, 
indeed one-ninth, of the production of iron ore in the United 
States. 

14 is also true that the United States consumes one-fifth of ail 
the tin that is produced in the world. Wales for years has had 
the monopoly of the tin production. We have entered into this 
contest with her, Belgium has entered into this contest with 
her,and so has Germany. Thus, being surrounded as she is by 
these new industries in the United States, in Belgium, and in 
Germany, she has been compelled to relinquish something of 
the great monopoly she has had for the last twenty-five years in 
the production of tin plate and in its sale in this country and on 
the Continentof Europe. 

Tam not surprised that there is a death struggle on the part 
of the men who produce this article in Wales to destroy the in- 
dustry in our country. I shall not detain the Senate with read- 
ing newspaper articles from Great Britain, but Senators will 
find, if they will turn over the files of those newspapers, that 
they congratulate the people of England because by the manipu- 
lation of the bill the tin-plate industry is to be absolutely re- 
stored to Wales, and with tt prosperity. 

Mr, President, I claim that this industry is entitled to excep- 
tional consideration at our hands. It is entitled to that consid- 
ation arising from circumstances which are well known in the 
Senate. In 1888 I had charge of the tariff bill reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance, which consisted of sundry amend- 
ments to what was known and what is often spoken of here as 
the Mills bill. I brought into the Senate Chamber then, repre- 


senting the Finance Committee, a proposition looking to the | 


establishment of the tin-plate industry in the United States, and 
having brought it in it was my business to ascertain just why it 
was that with all the prosperityand all the growth and devel 
ment of the iron and steel industry not a pound of tin plate was 
made in the United States. I found in looking up the history 
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of the tin-plate industry that in the tariff act of 1862 if was sup- 
posed that tin plate was put in the iron and steel paragraph at 
24+ cents per pound. 

Later, in 1864, when Mr. Fessenden was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he decided that by the insertion or the omission of a comma 
tin plate came under the ad valorem clause of the act of 1863, and 
although we revised those laws and I participated in a mor 
less degree in the revision from that timo forward. it was not 
until 1888 that either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives could be brought to the point of providin the inate 
try what on the other side of the Chamber is led a revenu 
duty with incidental protection, but what we call proteetion. It 
was because the canners and the users of tin insisted tht the 
duty which was at first 35 per cent ad valorem, and 
made 1 cent a pound specific, should not be increased. 

But our progressand development were so great that in | 
Senate committee, after the fullest hearing and consid 
instructed me then to report a bill containing a par: 
which provided not a specific duty upon tin plate, but a pro 
which is substantially the provision inserted in paragrap! 
namely, that when these black sheets were converted into tin 
plate or terne plate an additional duty of three-fourths « 
cent a pound should be paid. My good friend from Tennessee 
'Mr. HARRIS]is impatient because we have spent a couple of 
hours on the subject of tin plate. After two and a half days de- 
bate, which I have before me, confined to the subject and par- 
ticipated in by many Senators, we agreed to that duty. 

Mr. HARRIS. [f the Senator from Iowa will say we have 
now spent four hours on this subject, I shall not object to his 
criticism. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. PLATT. That is not two days and a half. 

Mr. HOAR. That is only a sixth part of the time then oceu- 
pied on this item. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ce friend from Tennessee is in a very good 
humor now, and I shall not speak of that matter. I only ca!ied 
attention to it to show that it is not a new question. 

In 1890 the House of Representatives adopted our view, ex- 
cept that they made a uniform duty of 2.2 cents per pound with- 
out reference to the wire gauge of the tin plate. So, although 
the duty on the average was about the same, the duty upon cer- 
tain articles of tin plate, owing to the wire gauge, was less 

That was in 1888. Six years ago, when we saw we were pay- 
ing to Great Britain at that time from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
for tin plate, and we had begun then to see a little cloud, bigger 
than a man’s hand I admit, but not quite so large as now, of 
those who believed that it was not wise for us to be sending gold 
to England at the rate of 325,000,000 a year for tin plate, when 
our mountains were full of it and when our artisans and manu 
facturers were capable of producing it here, thus saving t! 
immense export of gold, when we could export other things or 
not at all 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ALLISON. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if it was really gold that we sent abroad to pay for tin plate or 
did we send wheat, and corn, and cotton, and cattle? 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senatorfrom New Jersey isalways apro- 
pos in his observations. Of course when [ used the word *§ gold” 
I did not mean to say that the tin plates were brought over here 
on camels’ backs and the gold carried back. I meant tosay that 
tin plate entered into and became a part of the annual balance 
of trade between us and the countries with which we deal, and 
that if we had made tin plate, instead of importing it, weshould 
have had in each year’s settlement the balance of trade in our 
favor, and retained $25,000,000 which we were obliged to send 
out of the country in order to pay for this tin plate. That isa 
solution of this question, which { am sure my friend from Now 
Jersey thoroughly comprehends. [I did not mean the manual 
transmission of gold, although I might say to my friend from 
New Jersey that lately gold has been transmitted in that diree- 
tion rather freely. 

Now, we come to 1890, and as I was in part responsible for that 
legislation, being a member of the Finance Committee with my 
associate and friend, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH], who had charge of the bill. In the final disposition of 
this subject in 1890 there were inserted in the bill paragraph 
143, corresponding to paragraph 118 of the pending bill, certain 

rovisions—and I do not want our friends on the other side to 
orget this—in the nature of acontract. I do not say that they 
constitute a contract which can be enforced as against the United 
States, but among honorable men they constitute an obligation 
which I think honorable men ought not to violate. 

What was that contract? It was not like the provision as to 


or 
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sugar, because we allowed the sugar people to cover a period of 
twelve years before they should be required to relinquish their 
bounty of 2centsapound. We believed, and it has been now prac- 
tically demonstrated, that i? the legislation of 1890 as to sugar 
was permitted to enjoy its full fruition, we should at the end of 
that time be able to produce in the United States all the sugar 
we consume; but here was a provision which was to terminate 
within four years and a half, I believe. I want to read the pro- 
vision, which is found in paragraph 143 of the existing law, 
known as the McKinley law: 


Provided further— 
After fixing the duty, mark you, at 2.2 cents a pound— 


Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and terne 
plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 square feet— 


Which embraces the great body of the tin-plate industry— 
shall be admitted free of duty. 


In other words, we put a condition upon our contract with the 

ople who should produce tin plate in our country. “We did not 
leave them, as we left the sugar people, to be dealt with on the 
expiration of the bounty period; but we said to them, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, we have put a duty of 2.2 cents a pound on tin plate. If 
you do not make a certain amount of tin —_ within five years, 
or by the 30th of June, 1897, we shall make tin plate free; so if 
you enter upon this industry, you enter upon it at your peril. 
We will give you until the 30th day of June, 1897, to make a 
certain quantity of tin plate.” 

There, as I believe, was an implied obligation on the part of 
the United States, not that we should maintain—I do not say that 
we should maintain the duty of 2.2 cents per pound until the 30th 
day of June, 1897, but I dosay that that was the obligation where- 
by we agreed that we would maintain existing conditions re- 
specting the iron and steel schedule; that we should so adjust 
that schedule upon a symmetrical scale as that if we reduce or 
change the duties upon other articles of iron or steel we should 
not so change them to the detriment and destruction of this in- 
dustry. Therefore we are bound in the utmost good faith, in 
my belief, to so adjust these duties as that the people who have 
invested their money can not say to us, ‘‘ You have destroyed 
our property, and by your legislation deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity of executing this contract which we et made with 
you by erecting our plant for the production of tin plate.” 

These plants have beer erected to the extent of a capitalization 
of nearly $6,000,000, and whilst I do not in so important a mat- 
ter as this wish in the slightest degree to introduce political 

uestions, I have heard it said by those who are familiar with 
is industry that but for the uncertainty which encircled the 
tariff situation by the election of 1892, this industry would now 
be in such a situation as that, instead of making 100,000,000 

unds of tin plate, those establishments would bs making 200,- 
$00,000 pounds of tin plate at this moment. 

So there is an equity in addition to the moral obligation which 
we have imposed upon ourselves by this legislation, and I sub- 
mit to Senators on the other side of the Chamber that they are 
not relieved from this moral: obligation on their part because 
they voted against the duty on tin plate. Theyare just as much 
bound in morals as we are bound in morals to the maintenance 
of this fair and legitimate contract which we made with those 

le, with a penalty attached that if they did not execute it 

C the Ist of July, 1897, on their part, we would forfeit their 

property, practically take it away from them, by putting tin 

late upon the free list; in other words, we said to them, ** You 

nvest your money, and if you can execute this contract, well; 

but if you can not, it will be at your own peril and you will be 
subjected to confiscation at the end of June, 1897.” 

In addition to this statutory obligation, there is a moral obliga- 
tion which every Senator on this floor, whether he was here 
when it was put on the statute book or whether he came after- 
wards, is bound in honor and good faith to execute, as we are 
bound in honor to execute in good faith the contracts we make 
with foreign nations. We did not subject this industry to the 
general range of tariff duties, which could be chan here and 
there at the will or caprice, if you please, of legislators who 
come here one after another, sometimes in too quick succession. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question, for I know he is conversant with the history of 
all the legislation at that time. As I remember, the proviso of 
which the Senator 
of the then Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Spooner. I should like 
to inquire if it was the intention at the time to insert this pro- 


viso for the ex rpose of making it a that there was 
a contract be one diane people an the Uovectinent which 
could not be violated? 


was inserted in the bill at the instance 


Mr. ALLISON. The intent and purpose of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who offered the amendment, and the Senator from 
New Jersey, who voted for it, can in no way affect the argument 
which I am making. I know perfectly well why the Senator 
from Wisconsin offered the amendment. He offered it because 
it was said on both sides of the Chamber, and notably on the 
other side, that the tin-plate industry was impossible in this 
country. 

It was argued over and over again that the skill of our me- 
chanics could not run out tin plates to No. 30 and No. 32 wire 
gauge; that it was impossible for us to teach our people to enter 
into the dipping processes and the pickling processes which 
are essential to the manufacture of tin plate; that our people 
would not go into that business here, and therefore the only ef- 
fect of the increased duty of 2.2 cents per pound would be to tax 
the people of the United States for five years the amount of duty 
imposed upon tin pes that it was a mere device for five years 
to rob the people in this country who consumed tin plate by im- 
posing upon them a duty of 2.2 cents per pound when revenue 
was not needed. To avoid that and to make it easy, I will say 
to my friend from New Jersey and those associated with him, 
to feel satisfied in their consciences, if they could not respect that 
feeling in their votes, we provided that this industry should be 
established within five years, and if not, tin plate would be free. 
_ Mr. President, my notions of the morality and the good faith 
involved in statutes may not be correct, but | would no more now 
vote to destroy this industry in the middle of this period, when 
large sums have been invested and are being invested in it for 
the purpose of executing this contract, than I would put my 
hand into the pocket of the Senator from Alabama and take 
from him that to which I believe he is entitled. Can we meet 
with clean hands and open faces the men who have put $6,000,000 
into the production of tin plate upon the faith of the contract 
which we made with them, which is to expire now in about 
three years from this time? 

Mr. President, there is no ne in this; there is no 
question of free trade or tariff for revenue only, but there is a 
question of fair dealing. 

We have reduced the duties largely upon the primal products 
which enter into tin plate; we have reduced the duty upon iron 
ore from 75 cents to 40 cents a ton; we have reduced the duty 
upon coal from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents—I am speaking now of 
what is proposed to be done in this bill—we have reduced the 
duty on pig iron from $6.72 aton to $4aton. We have not very 
much reduced the duty upon some of the other articles, but we 
have reduced it upon the entire line. Therefore I believe that 
we will execute in good faith this contract, which we have made 
under the provision of the existing law, if we will give these 
— le the rate to which they are fairly entitled, above the 

uties which we have imposed upon the articles which consti- 
tute their raw material. They have said to us that, in order to 
enable them to conduct this industry, they should have 1.6 cents 
cents a pound. 

{ should be glad myself if we could get a concensus of opinion 
to vote for that 1.6 cents per pound. am willing, however, in 
this case that we should adopt such suggestions as will secure 
the continuance of the industry, and therefore Ishould be will- 
ing to vote for the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island of 1.5 of a cent a pound, which is a little less than 
three-tenths per cent more than the duty levied upon the raw 
material from which tin plate is made. 

Having entered upon this experiment, and having mingled 
ourselves with the producers of tin plate by reason of an honor- 
able contract, an équitabie if not a legal one, I submit that as 
to this great industry, which, as I have shown, amounts to one- 
tenth of the iron and steel industry of the United States during 
the last year, it is not wise for us to strike this industry down, 
and in addition to that to violate, with knowledge, an obliga- 
tion which we have fairly made to these people. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have no disposition to en- 

in the discussion of the general question of the rates of 
oie proper to be imposed on imported tin plate. My particu- 
lar object in rising is to inquire as to the real meaning of the 
Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLISON] and the extentof the doctrine 
which he asserts. I understand him to assert, however he dis- 
—= it,or however he modifies it, that the Congress of 1890 in 

e poeeee of a revenue bill of that year had the constitutional 
power to bind the country to continue a bounty or a duty on tin 
plate for any given term of years. If the Senator does not mean 
that, of course he means nothing, because there can be no moral 
obligation resting upon the people, unless it be an obligation as- 
sumed in pursuance of some constitutional power. 

The Senator's proposition is that this duty ought not to be 
disturbed. I waive all discussion as to whether it is excessive 
or not. I deal with the naked proposition that my conscience 
ought to be bound, because the Senator asserts it is a contract 
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which binds my constituents that, whatever the rato, this con- 
tract binds Senators who were not parties to it as well as those 
who were parties to it. Thereis no obligation binding upon me 
that does not bind my constituents. Then, I understand his 
proposition to be that the people of Illinois are bound by that 
contract. 
obligation, but still he affirms some obligation to exist. 
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He does not assert very distinctly the extent of the | 


Mr. President, in the discussion of a proposition of this sort | 
we can not afford to indulge in loose and shadowy expressions. | 


A contract, if it binds the people of the United States, must have 


been an offer on the part of the United States which Congress | 


had the power to make, because the power of Congress must be 
assumed to exist in order to bind the people. Public obliga- 
tions can only be incurred by those who are authorized to enter 
into them. 

I understand the Senator from Iowa, therefore, to assert the 

roposition that this was an offer made by the people of the 

nited States—because we may for the present overlook the fact 
that this is the Senate or that we are a part of the Congress of 
the United States—thatit was an offer made by the peop.e of the 
United States to such persons as might thereafter accept it, that 
this rate of duty should continue for a fixed period. ‘The Sena- 
tor argues, therefore, that because of that otfer and because of 
its acceptance the people of the United States are not at liberty 
to adopt any other regulation with respect to this particular 
subject. Do I understand that to be the Senator's contention? 

Mr, ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me just a moment. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not claim that it is a contract in the 
sense that it can be enforced; but [ mean to say that itis an 
honorable obligation connected with a wise public policy as to 
this particular subject. That is all I have said. 

Mr. PALMER. I am not able to comprehend that very 
shadowy thing which the Senator now calls ‘‘an honorable ob- 
ligation.” 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

ThesPRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interfere with the discussion 
between Senators who are better able to conduct it than I am, 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that we are now 
dealing with a delicate question of morals. 

Mr. HOAR. It isa little more than that; it is a question of 
public obligation. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Massachusetts is better 
qualified to deal with it than I. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to put an illustration tothe Senator from 
Illinois, which may have some value in determining the ques- 
tion. I suppose in regard tothe pension system of this’country, 
although some of the pension laws were passed before the term 
of service of the soldiers in the late years of the war begun, that 
no contract exists which would enable the pensioner to go into 
the Court of Claims and establish a case against the Govern- 
ment, if we were to repeal the pension laws. 

So, in the sense of a contract binding upon the United States 
to be judicially enforced—there being a competent tribunal for 
judicially enforcing contracts against the United States, as we 

ave now and as they have in other countries—the pensioner has 
not any contract: yet I suppose no Senator, and last of all the 
Senator from Illinois, would deny that the pension laws existin 
wven the soldier enlisted created an honorable obligation pom. 
co. 8traint upon the conscience of the legislative ee although 
not a contract in the strict legal sense, and although not to 
enforced in the Court of Claims, or anywhere else. It seems to 
me, therefore, without at this time discussing the question 
whether the Senator from Iowa is or is not right in his claim 
that this is a transaction of thischaracter, this affords an answer 
to the Senator from Illinois when he says that he can not per- 
ceive the distinction between a contract and what he cails ‘‘this 
shadowy obligation.” 

Mr.PALMER. Mr. President, there is no form of argumenta- 
tion more fallacious than that which defends by illustration. 
The pension system rests upon the moral duty of the people of 
the United States to pay pensions—a moral duty which can not 
be disregarded without being immoral. The pension system 
has its foundation entirely in patriotic considerations: it is an 
offer in advance, and it is an acceptance by men who perform 
valuable services. 

If I may return again, in answer to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I will say that it is a moral obligation which would not 
depend upon a contract at all. There is no doubt, however, 
about the power of Congress to pass pension laws. 

There is no obligation on the part of Congress to continue the 
existing laws. On the contrary, I should be gratified if Con- 
gress should passlaws increasing those pensions under very many 
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circumstances. I do not understand that Congress is bound to 
continue the present pension laws. The obligation is to pay a 
pension, and it is a continuing and ever continuing obligation 
upon the people of the United States to pay pensions. 

But, I repeat again, the illustration is not on all fours with 
the proposition. The proposition of the Senator from Iowa, if 
I comprehend it, is this: That he does not insist that the stat- 
ute imposed upon the people a legalobligation. Then, asa mat- 
ter of course, it rests upon what is termed a moral obligation. 
I understand the law to be well settled that where a right has 
its foundation in law purely, it must depend upon the law purely 
for its support. I understand that there are moral obligations 
which rest upon States as well as individuals, that States would 
do well toclothe with the form of law inthe discharge of the ob- 
ligation, but I can not understand how it is that an obligation 
resting in the law alone can have any other support than the 
law which created it. 

I am not interested in this matter so far as this particular ar- 
gument is concerned. I am interested in the assertion that the 





Congress of 1890 could, even if it had attempted to make a con- 
tract, bind the country in a revenue law and bind its success- 
ors. The right to impose taxes, to modify or increase them, 


the right to lay and collect taxes and duties is an ever-continu- 
ing power, and one Congress can not ordinarily bind any subse- 
quent Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. Will theSenator allowme toput him a question 
there so that I may understand him? I do not want to interfere 
with his very interesting statements, for [am much instructed 
by them; but take the simple and ordinary case of the contrac- 
tion of a public debt to be paid in thirty years. Does not that 
contract, though it creates no legal constraint on the Congress 
of the thirtieth year thereafter, createa moral obligation on the 
Congress of the thirtieth year thereafter; whether by borrow- 
ing money or getting it from the revenue to pay the debt? 

In order to be quite sure that my question reaches the Sen- 
ator’s mind exactly as it lies in mine, [ will state that Iam not 

utting the question whether there is a debt due. That is the 
egal part. I am putting the question of whether there is not a 
moral obligation, and whether the legislative power would not 
be derelict to a moral obligation if, there having been no other 
provision, it did not lay a tax or duty or provide in some other 
way for the payment? 

Suppose we had said that any personshoul!d have in the future 
a certain advantage if he would introduce cameis into this 
country; that they should be exempt from txxation; suppose, as 
they do in Maine, where the Legislature of that State says, as 
I understand, that persons establishing manufactures in Maine 
shall be exempt from taxation for ten years—I do not know how 
universal that is, but it is general at any rate—is not thata 
moral obligation? 

Mr. PALMER. No, it would not be a moral obligation, be- 
cause under the constitution of [llinois no debt can be contracted 
by the Legislature or by any of our corporations for the benefit 
of manufactures. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking of Maine, where it can be done. 

Mr. PALMER. What may be the rule there | do not know. 
Surely, if the constitution of Maine authorizes the making of a 
contract it ought to be kept, and that brings up the very point 
involved here. 

The Congress of the United States has no right in this re 
spect to bind a subsequent Congress. The Senator from lowa 
agrees to that substantially, but somehow or other he finds a 
moral obligation that amounts to this, and to that extent it is 
entitled to all the weight it deserves; and, by the way, that is 
not saying very much, for unquestionably citizens have a right 
to infer from the language of the law the purposes of the law- 
maker, and citizens must constantly be aware of the fact that 
such legislation is subject to constant change. 

They may assume, however, that there will be no change, and 
they may make their investments upon their own deductions 
from the possible state of the public temper. For example, in 
1800 it was doubtless supposed by Senators upon the other side 
that the election of 1892 would terminate as the election of 1888 
terminated. They might conclude, therefore, that a law passed 
in 1890 would be approved by a Congress elected in 182, and 
would also be approved by a President elected in 1892. The 
people were aware of these changes, and they were entitled to 
their own conclusions, based upon their processes of reasoning; 
but there was a popular disappointment in that direction, and 
all persons were bound to take into account the possible changes 
in the policy of the country in respect to taxation. 

I meant to say this much: [ meant to say that the proposition 
that the Congress of 1890 could impose upon the Congressof 184 
a moral obligation to do that which the Congress of Is4 might 
regard as violative of public policy and require the Congress of 
1894 to shut its eyes to the interests of the pWblic, and because 
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of that imperfect obligation must keep hands off, must not cor- 
rect an abuse—to assert that doctrine as a principle of legisla- 
tion, is that against which I am contending. 

Now, I want to say a little in regard to this tax. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator leaves the pointon which he 
has been speaking, I wish to ask him one further question. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. The colony of Massachusetts exempted the real 
estate of Harvard College from taxation in the year 1635. That 
exemption was reaffirmed and re&nacted in various subsequent 
Statutes. We have always held in that State that the obliga- 
tion rested upon the Legislature to exempt the real estate in the 
possession of Harvard College which it held at the time of the 
oldest legislative declaration to that effect. We do not go so 
far as to say that all newly acquired real estate after the Legis- 
lature changed this policy should be also exempt. 

That has been recognized by our courts and enforced in par- 
ticular cases as a binding contract; but sup there were no 
binding, lawful, constitutional contract which could be enforced, 
does the Senator deny or question that obligation to refrain from 
imposing a tax on that property which individuals appropriated 
and gave to a public purpose? Itis morally binding, if anything 
is morally binding, on a Legislature. 

Mr. PALMER. I take it for granted that the policy of the 
State of Massachusetts has been dictated by the cunditlons ex- 
isting at the time. 

Mr. HOAR. IL only put that as an illustration. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator to say that it has 
been held by the courts that that was a valid, binding obliga- 
tion. If that is so, thatends the argument. The existence of 
a moral obligation is not important when a legal obligation is 
conceded to. exist. In the State of Illinois it has been held that 
the Legislature mightfor a consideration exempt land from tax- 
ation. Inthe case of the Illinois Central Railway rae 
there is a contract that in consideration of 7 per cent of the 
gross earnings of that corporation, its property is exempted 
from taxation. That doctrine has been maintained tvery 
great opposition, and it has been insisted that the Legislature 
has no right to exempt property from its gpligation to contrib- 
ute to the common public burdens. That, however, was held to 
be a contract which was binding on the State. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Illinois 
whether he denies thata moral obligation is now resting upon 
this Congress to pass the annual n appropriation bill? 

Mr. PALMER. I answer emphatically, yes; because the law 
is in existence which recognizes the een, moral ob 
tion to pay pensions. The antpanins n I have to the exis 
laws is that I should have m preferred the passage of laws 
making larger a eras for the same purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. ill the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator alluded to the Illinois Central 
Railway case. I wish to say that thecourtsin the State of lowa 
have held binding contracts or obligations on the part ef a city 
or munici ty which from taxation a new manufa*- 
tory for a fixed periodof time; that is tosay,if the city provided 
that if A. B. would establish a manufactory in that city for the 
purpose of producing certain articles for ten years, that factory 
should be exempt from taxation; and our courts have held that 
that is acontract. It looks to me as if that were on all fours 
— the situation here, although I shall not argue that ques- 

on. 

Mr. PALMER. It has been held otherwise in Illinois. It 
has been held in Illinois thai, inasmuch as the State has no 





right to in man and has no right to authorize 
its municipalities to engage in manufacturing—— 
Mr. AL ON. That is not the point I make, if the Senator 


will allow me a moment. 


Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. The point is that the municipality has re- 
lieved private persons from municipal taxes who have 
to erect plants and conduct manufactories, and our courts hold 


that that is a proper thing to do and constitutes a binding con- 
t. 


tract. ; 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I answer that in Illinois the 
rule of law is different. Ican conceive of this state of t . 
that if | were a member of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, 
having found that the had the power to make the 
contract described by the Senator, and had made such a con- 
tract, I should be in favor of its execution, because I know no 
distinction botween nen and moral obligations so far as their 


execution is concern 

aera ip bpeasmeen agp gr anquentn geri «colon gpa 
no money for purposes of that sort, nor 

has it to au its corporations, its municipalities, to 


doso. If I were amember of the [Illinois Legisleture, I would 
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not vote to carry out such a contract, because the constitution, 
which protects private peesty from improper taxation, would 
paramount in its obligation upon my conscience to the law 
upon the statute book. The constitution forbids the appropria- 
tion, and therefore I would obey the constitution; but if I were 
in Iowa, where the constitution is different, I should no doubt 
act differently. I would vote to give effect toa constitutional 
obligation. 

The inquiry here is, is thereacontract? Imaintain that there 
is no such contractin terms. But that is not the point in con- 
troversy. I assert if there was such a contract, it would not be 
a binding obligation, because I maintain that Congress has no 
right in the imposition of taxes, in the laying and collecting of 
taxes and duties, to stipulate against the exercise of the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. Therefore, my conscience 
is not in the slightest degree affected where Congress had no 
power to make the contract. 

Congress has not, even according the Senator from Iowa him- 
self, made any such contract; but—and I congratulate him upon 
the acuteness of his powers of discrimination—he insists that a 
State may, by a contract in excess of its powers, or that it may, 
without having made a contract, incur a moral obligation which 
has all the force of a contract; that is, although the Constitution 
does not require me asa Senator to do a thing, and although I 
may conceive that the public interests will be prejudiced by do- 
ing that particular thing, still my moral obligations are para- 
mount to my constitutional duties. That is something I can not 





comprehend. 
ae ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 
n? 
ame PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Illinois 
yield? 


Mr. PALMER, With great pleasure. : 

Mr. ALLISON. To illustrate what I mean, suppose the citi- 
zens of Springfield, J11., should donate to the United States ——- 
erty worth $100, for the purpose of constructing a public 
building, and thereupon the Congress of the United States should 
appropriate one-fifth of the sum necessary to construct that 
building, would not the Senator consider that, after the United 


States had entered spon that property, in some way—it might 
not be called a moral obligation—but it would be an obligation 
that would appeal very strongly to the Senator from Illinois to 
ersuade Congress to appropriate enough money to comply with 
ts part of the obligation? 
r. PALMER. If Congress had accepted the property for 
ublic uses, then on a principle well established in the courts, as 
in the case—to get back to the law—of the Hannibal Water 
Works, although the contract was not binding in law according 
to its terms, ‘the Supreme Court held that, inasmuch as the 
property .was accepted and used by the city, the city having the 
power to buy, the power to contract, the city was bound by the 
moral obligation which results from having taken possession of 
the property and using it for its purposes. 

I do not wish to occupy more time; but I mean tosay here that 
all the testimony I have demonstrates that this duty is excessive. 
That it has produced some advantages is ae from all the 
testimony I Gave seen, but that ithas produced advantages which 
would justify the retention of this duty is by no means clear, for 
the testimony warrants the belief that ‘the duty of 2.2 cents is 
excessive, is oppressive. All over the State of Lilinois tin is re- 
quired. The State isdotted with canning factories, where there 
is an enormous amount of tin consumed; and I, therefore, from 
the information I have from those who use it, think the duty is 
burdensome and excessive for the purpose of revenue and even 
for protection. 

. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to read some tes- 
timony upon that subject? : 

Mr. PALMER. ith great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I read from the reply to the tariff inquiries 
of the James Beakey Stove Company, of St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of tinware. It is veryshort. They say: 

Ween jee of tin plate and manufacturers of tinware, and are cheifly 

in tin plate as a dutiable article. We believe it is the best to let 
the present duty alone for, say, five years, or until such time as the manu- 
facturers ee ee eee Ree Seale A 
tin plate equal Lad even better than 

of plates — 

up, we consider it almost a crime to hamper it now in any way. As 
Democrats, we would rather see the duties abolished or reduced on any other 
articles that have been protected long enough, than to havethe presentduty 
on tin plate disturbed. 

Mr. PALMER. I am not disposed to deny but thata t 
many intelligent men, Senators on this floor as well as others, 
believe it would be desirable to continue this duty. They think 
they can see future advantages which will compensate the 


present burden, but, for the moment, I am speaking fora class 
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who think differently. I have before me letters from the Fair- 
bank Company, of Chicago, who use very large quantities of 
tin. I have also letters from Armour and others, perhaps the 
largest consumers of tin in the country. 
this duty is oppressive. I grant that there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. [ canevenconceive that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS], as extravagant as his 
views are in regard to protection, is perfectly sincere, aud to 
state that I differ from him in opinion is not intended 
peach his veracity in the slightest degree. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If my friend from Illinois will allow me, I 
will say that [ endeavor not to be extravagant in opinions, but 


to be solid in my facts; and if the facts are as I say—and they are | 


| 
; 
| 


open to investigation —then [ should like to know whether the 
Senator will really accept them and be guided by them or 
whether he will ignore them? 

Mr.PALMER. Some of the Senator’s facts are so very gen- 
eral that to me they are useless. 

Mr. HIGGINS. [If the Senator will allow me, would it be too 


general for him to know that the American manufacture of tin | 


plate is now sold at $4.63 a box? 

Mr. PALMER. 
cept it as true; but I am unable to comprehend this mysterious 
thing by which protection cheapens the article to the consumer 
and yet provides ample compensation to labor. It seems to me 
a good thing for the manufacturers who demand protection. 
They say they can not live without it, and I have beenimpressed 
with the utter helplessness of American industries. 

We are told that this will destroy an industry—that to cease 
to feed it is todestroy it. I can not comprehend this mystery 
of mysteries, how it is that the imposition of a duty upon tin 

late of 2.2 cents per pound enables us to destroy the foreign tin 
industry and secure full pay, large wages to our own American 
employes in the tin industry, while at the same time it dimin- 
ishes prices to the consumer. 
are suggested to me, and I am unable to comprehend them. 

By the way, I have forgotten to pay proper attention to my 
friend from Delaware. I know of no party who are as lucky as 
are the protectionists. They say they are for protection. Well, 
so are we all for protection. They say they are for raising 
money from some source or other to maintain the wages of 
American labor. We allsympathize with Americanlabor. But 
I have asked the question whereis the money to come from, the 
many hundreds of millions of dollars that must be raised? The 
same gentlemen, when they are comparing American and for- 
eign labor, tell us of the cheap labor of Europe. I infer from 
what I have heard—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Willthe Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr. PALMER. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad, if the Senator has definite 





They complain that | 


| 
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wages of American workingmen and the sum received by the 
wage-earners of the United Statesshould 5e reduced one-half, 
so that this $3,150,000,000 should be saved to somebody? 


Mr. PALMER. On the contrary, I do not desire it by any 
means. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then, I do not understand what the Sen- 


| ator is finding fault with. 


to im- | 


Mr. PALMER. Iam finding fault with the promises, which 
I know can not be kept. They are deceptive prom _ which 
cah not be kept without burd: ; i t that I 
am opposed to accomplishing that object, but I know that is a 
promise to do a thing which everybody knows is impossi! it 
never has been done; it never will be done. IL repeat, it 
ossible. 

Mr. HOAR. If, as the Senator from Rhode Island sa: 
certain sum is now paid in wages, 1 presume the Senator d 
not want it reduced. The Senator from Rhode Island agr 


ning somebody 
S 


| that he does not want it reduced. 


The Senator so states,and I am bound to ac- 


| 





information upon the subject, if he would state just how many | 


hundreds of millions would be required for that purpose? 

Mr. PALMER. I was just about asking that question of the 
Senator himself, for I do not know. [Laughter.] I really have 
been startled at the magnitudeof the undertaking. It issaid that 
American labor receives almost double the wages of foreign la- 
bor. That may be'true asageneral proposition. I look over the 
reported wages paid abroad and, so far as I have had the means, 
the wage list or pay list of this country, and the amounts to be 
raised are positively immense. Somebody must furnish the 
money to do it. Where is it tocome from? How long can it 
continue? Are we to have this perpetual tax for the support of 
labor? I say somebody must furnish the money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can perhaps give the Senator some infor- 
mation which may aid him. 

Mr. PALMER. I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have in this country say about 65,000,- 
000 people, about one-third of whom are employed in some kind 
of useful employment. That would make 21,000,000 people who 
are employed in labor of some description. If the average an- 
nual earnings of people in the United States are $300 as against 
$150 abroad, the amount required to pay this additional sum in 
the United States would be $3,150,000,000. That may furnish, 
perhaps, some sort of a basis for the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. PALMER. According to the undertaking of the pro- 
tectionists, it is that they will raise $3,150,000,000 in some way 
or other and distribute it among the operatives of the country. 
That money is to be furnished by somebody. Who is to furnish 
it? Itis said by the Senaterfrom Delaware that the foreign 

roducers of tin pay a portion of it. Weare told again that 
fe is distributed amongst many, as it is no douht; but I say that 
this attempt on the part of the Government to raise $3,150,000,- 
000 a year must burden somebody, although it may benefit 
some. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think it desirable for the 
general welfare of the people of the United States that the 


Mr. PALMER. I do not want it reduced. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Illinois turns to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and says Where are you going to get th 
money and let these men haveit? My answer is the money is 
coming under the present policy, Does the Senator object to 
that? 

Mr. PALMER. Not at all, if it be true. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to put tothe Senator this question: 
Would the Senator, taking the country just asit is, rather have 
the present policy continued and wages kept up, or have the 
present policy repealed, and have the wages go down? Which 
would the Senator choose? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I will answer that question 
after I dispose of another. The present political policy has not 
produced that result. The present political policy has had the 


| effect of benefiting some, but it has had the effect of almost de- 
All those contradictory things | 


stroying thousands of others. If it were possible to diiluse 
those advantages over the whole country, and give equal ad- 
vantages and benefits to all, there would be some justification 
for this policy; but knowing, as I do by actual observation, 
that in that portion of the United States where the soil is most 
productive, especially the State of Illinois, and in ali the North- 
west, agriculture is not only depressed now, but it has been for 
years. I know that this policy, which is called by the very 
captivating and delusive name of “ protection,” has not bene- 
fited those people. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me toask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. HOAR. 
mine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nor mine. 

Mr. PLATT. However much agriculture may be depressed 


With great pleasure. 


The Senator from [llinois has not answered 


| in the States in this country where the soil is best, is it not true 





that it is more remunerative there than anywhere else in the 
world? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not prepared to answer that question, 
but Iam prepared to admit that agriculture is not profitable 
anywhere. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to 
another fact. The effect of this legislation, by which the capi- 
tal of the country is invested in manufactures and in transpor- 
tation, is taking from the farm very much of its best labor and, 
here as it is abroad, is converting our farmers into mere peas- 
ants, Our farms are no longer paying, and it is because the cap- 
ital and industry is absorbed in those employments which have 
heretofore been paid so liberally at the expense of the agricul- 
ture of the country. 

1 predict that within a period which will come within the life- 
time of many Senators around me, but not in mine possibly—I 
trust noi—that the result of the legislation of this country will 
be, as it is in England, that the wealth of the country will be 
employed in those industries which have protection. I mean 
the wealth will protect itself. Wealth needs no special law, be- 
cause, if it does not find protection in one way, it will protect 
itself in another. Wealth is power; and the power of the coun- 
try, what we call sometimes the money power, will protect it- 
self. 

We are running the race now, and nothing contributes to it 
more than this system by which the manufacturing industries 
in this country and the labor employed in manufacturing are 
levying upon the agriculture of the country for their support 
and by which they are receiving rewards far beyond those af- 
forded by agricultural employment. It is the old story. [tf is 
that which has produced the misery in Egypt, the misery of the 
farming classes in England, and in Europe generally. 

ie lerwers must plantin the spring; if they have crops they 


must harvest them at the proper time. The farmers can make 
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nothing except what comes from the ordinary current of their 
business. They can make nothing toorder. They can not take 


advantage of high prices. If they do attempt it they become 


speculators and may be ruined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr.PALMER. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that the $3,000,000,- 
000 paid in additional wages in the United States to the peo- 
ple engaged in various occupations comes ultimately out of the 
farmer? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no; not altogether. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What share of it does the Senator think 
comes out of the farmer? 

Mr.PALMER. Butitcomesout of the farmers most largely, 
because they have no protection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would the Senator think the farmers paid 
two-thirds of it? 

Mr. PALMER. I am not prepared tosay, but the farmers pay 
far more of that sum than they can afford to pay and prosecute 
their business successfully and rear their families as the fami- 
lies of those who live in and about the cities are cared for and 
educated. 

In Illinois—I speak of thatState because I have been connected 
with it all the life of an ordinary man—I remember when lands 
were cheap and labor could be found everywhere, when a man 
who had a house full of boys was — as being almost 
wealthy. I have seen that condition change until to-day large 
farms that have heretofore been productive and profitable are 
an absolute burden; labor can not be had there, and there is no 
money to pay for the labor. 

I do not mean to take part in the clamor which has been made. 
I do not regard it as being entirely the mistake of politicians 
but I regard it as part of conditions that we can not control. I 
regard this attempt to force the business of the country into 
certain forms, and burdening the country for the sake of sup- 
porting certain kinds of business and certain classes of employés, 
as the mistake and the crime of the century. In effect it has to 
establish two classes of labor. 

I see here in the reports published in one of these bulletins 
that some glass-makers, I think at Alton, in my own State, said 
they might as well be farm laborers for all the good that certain 
rates of protection would benefit them. Yet to-day gentlemen 
oe for labor, and we are pointed to the manufactories where 
skilled labor is employed, and where the men really deserve all 
they get, and where common labor is better paid than upon the 
farm. I point Senators to the fact that there is not a provision 
in this or any other bill that provides for the laborers or the 
farmers, and why not? I did not attribute it to the disinclina- 
tion of protectionists to take care of them. It is impossible; 
that is the trouble. 

Mr. President, lam about through. I have occupied much 
more time than i intended. However, I want to make this point 
clear, that noscheme of protection comprehends the laborers on 
the farms, and it is quite reasonable it should be so. It demon- 
strates that protection is essentially unjust because that which 
is not equal is necessarily unjust. 

Mr. CHANDLER. ill the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am extremely interested in the pro- 
cesses by which the Senator from [llinois works out his own opin- 
ions upon these economic questions, and I bear testimony to the 
nonpartisan character of his meditations and elucidations; but 
I want to ask him a auestion. It is conceded by all writers on 

litical economy and is a notorious fact that the wages of farm 
aborers are lower than any other wages paid to men engaged 
in toil. How is it thatthe Senator can conceive the wages of 
farm laborers can be raised by a tariff for revenue only, which 
must inevitably reduce the wages of men en in all other 
forms of labor? Does the Senator propose as the ultimate re- 
sult of his economic theories, if they find expression in legisla- 
tion, to increase the wages of the farm laborer by reducing the 
= of the manufacturing laborer? 

r.PALMER. No, Mr. President: that is not the point. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Then may I understand what the Sena- 
tor’s point is? 

Mr.PALMER. I regard the proposition to pay large wages 
to labor in manufactories as implying necessarily that a large 

rtion is levied upon the farmers, whoare not benefited by pro- 

tion. I grant that the farmers, are benefited by the common 
improvement of the country; butnone of these stimulating proc- 
esses Operate to their benefit. They compete with the world 
and derive no advan from so-called protection. I would 
leave them as much of their earnings as possible. The germ of 
prosperity is like a grain of mustard seed. Ifyou leave aman 
with adollar at the end of the year he will have more after that 
time. Leave them all that can be left to them, taking nothing 


from them to stimulate industries from which they derive no 
advantage. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me one 
question? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. HARRIS. I more to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that the Senator from Illinois 
has yielded the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. I did so. 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

re HARRIS. I move to lay the pending amendment on thp 
table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, with great deference the Chair, 
that I rose and said ‘‘ Mr. President’ some time before the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did not the Senator rise to ask a question of 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Idonotthink the Chair or the Senator from 
Tennessee has anything to do with my purpose in rising and ad- 
dressing the Chair. I addressed the Chair, I think, before the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion before the Senate 
is not debatable. The Chair understood the Senator from Illi- 
nois to close his remarks, and first heard the voice of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. Having heard the Senator from Tennes- 
see first, whether the Chair is correct in supposing that he first 
addressed the Chair, the Chair does not undertake to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there is no appeal on a question of 
ai the Chair. 

The RESIDING OFFICER. Still the Chair desires to state 
the fact to the Senator from Rhode Island, for the Chair desires 
to be perfectly impartial. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that [ ask for a division. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I should vote ‘‘ yea,” 
but I observe that the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
with whom I am paired, is absent. 

Mr. ALLEN (when Mr. GRAyY’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRaAy] desired me to announce his pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was calied). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILu], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (when hisname wascalled). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. I 
transfer my pair, however, to the senior Senator from Nevada 
|Mr. JONES]. IftheSenator from Wisconsin were here he would 
vote ‘* yea” and the Senator from Nevada woyld vote ‘‘nay.” I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. METCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
will announce once for all, for the rest of the day, that I am 
paired with the Senator from ae Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. MCLAURIN] is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If my col- 
1 © were present he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

r. CAFFERY. I am paired with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Power]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Georgia[Mr. WALSH], and vote “ yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—36, 
Allen, Camden, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Bate, Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
. Coke le, m, 
burn, Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 
' George, Mart: Smith, 
Brice, Gibson, Miils, Turpie, 
Butler, Harris, Murphy, Vest, 
Caffery, Hunton, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Call, Irby, Pasco, White. 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, e, Manderson, Proctor, 
Allison, a Mitchell,Oregon Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Morrill, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Patton, Teller, 
Davis, Hawley, Perkins, Wasbbura, 
Dolph, Hoar Pettigrew, 
Dubois, McMillan, Piatt, 


* molds not 





1894. 





NOT VOTING—23. 


Carey, Gray, McPherson, Stewart, 
Cullom, Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, , 
Daniel, Hib), Morgan, Walsh, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Power, Wilson, 
Gordon, ge, geay: Wolcott. 
Gorman, McLaurin, Squire, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When I was cutoff by the acute nearing of 
the Chair I was on the point of asking the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. PALMER] a question on the interesting statement which he 
was then making. I shall be glad now, if the Senator from I1li- 
nois will give me his attention, to state the question which I 
was then about to propound. The Senator from Illinois stated 
that he is desirous to reduce the burdens of the agricultural 
laborers of the United States, and as I understood him he is will- 
ing in order to accomplish that purpose to bring about a reduc- 
tion of the wages of persons not employed in agriculture. I 
should like to know whether that is his position or not? 

Mr. PALMER. Unquestionably, Mr. President, I am not 
willing that the agricultural laborers of the country shall be as- 
sessed in order to raise the money 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think they are so ussessed 
now? 

Mr. PALMER. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ThenLunderstand the Senator to be willing 
to reduce the wages of persons employed in all other employ- 
ments for the sake of paying a bounty or bringing about a bet- 
ter state of affairs as far as agricultural labor is concerned? 

Mr. PALMER. I want to state that in myownway. Iam in 
favor of.reducing the large profits made by manufacturers. If 
that would operate to reduce wages, it can not be helped. I am 
in favor of equality. Like service should give like pay. But 
the principal thing I have in view is that 1 protest against levies 
made upon the farmers of the country for the benefit of manu- 
facturers. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


122. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, by whatever process 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; 
steamer, crank, and other shafts; shafting; wristorcrank pins; connecting 
rods and piston rods; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes; saw — wholly 
or partially manufactured; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel 
bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel in the manufacture 
of tools; all descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel 
castings; sheets and plates not specially provided for in this act, and steel 
in all forms and shapes not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the paragraph just read, in line 
2, page 26,1 move to strike out ‘‘ 25 per cent ad valorem” and 
insert what follows on the printed e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 2, page 26, at the end of the para- 
graph, strike out ‘‘ 25 per cent ad valorem” and insert: 

All of the above valued at 1 cent per pound or Jess, three-tenths of 1 cent 
per ee valued above 1 cent and not above 1.4 cents per pound, four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1.4 cents and not above 1.8 cents 
per pound, six-tenths of 1 cent = und; valued above 1.8 cents and not 
above 2.2 cents per pound, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
2.2 cents and not above 3 cents D gee a. nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 3 cents per pound and not above 4cents per pound, 1.2 cents 
per pound; valued above 4 cents and not above7 cents per pound, 1.3 cents 
per pound; valued above 7 cents and not above 10 cents per pound, 1.9 
cents per pound; valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound, 2.4 
cents per pound; valued above 13 cents and not above 16 cents per pound, 2.8 
cents per pound; valued above 16 cents per pound, 4.7 cents per pound, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment suggested 
on page 25, line 22, the words between. brackets ‘‘ steel in the 
manufacture of.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is a misprint. 

Mr. MILLS. The amendment just agreed to changes the ad 
valorem to a specific duty and Iam opposed to it, but I care to 
say nothing further except to make the statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the fiext paragraph, as follows: 


Wire: 
123. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or steel wire rods, and 
nail rods, whether round, oval, flat, or square, or in any other shape, and 
nail rods in coils or otherwise, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 22, page 26,I move to strike 
out the words ‘‘and nail rods;” to insert in lines 23 and 24 ‘and 
nail rods;” and to strike out in lines 24 and 25 the words ‘‘ twenty- 
five per cent ad va'orem,” and insert what is printed in lower 
case at the end of the paragraph. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, page 26, after the word ‘‘ rods,” 
strike out ‘“‘and nail rods;” in line 23, after the word ‘‘ shape,” 
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insert “‘and nail rods,” and in line 24, after the word “ other- 
wise,” strike out ‘25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert: 

Valued at 4 cents or less per pound, four-tenths cent per pound: valued 
over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound: Provided, That all 
round iron or steel rods smaller that No. 6 wire gauge shall be classed and 
dutiable as wire. 

So as to make the paragraph read: 


123. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other fron or steel wire rods, 


whether round, oval, flat, or square, or in any other shape, and nail rods in 
coils or otherwise, valued at 4 cents or less per pound, four-tenths cent per 
pound; valued over 4 cents per pound, three-fourths cent per pound: Pre- 
vided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than No, 6 wire gauve shall 


be classed and dutiable as wire. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On that I shall vote no. 

Mr. PEFFER. At the request of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN], who is necessarily absent on committee work, I 
move to amend by striking out in the first line of paragrph 123 
the word ‘‘fence” and inserting at the end of the paragraph, 
immediately after the word ‘‘ wire,” the following proviso: 


Provided, That wires commonly used for fencing, baling, and binding pur- 
poses shall be admitted free of duty. 


I do not care to submit any remarks upon the amendment (I 
see that the Senator from Nebraska is now in) further than to 
suggest that this kind of material, wire for fencing, baling, and 
binding, are classes of wire that are used specially by farmers, 
and are used to a very large extent. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. If the Senator from Kansas will al- 
low me, I will call his attention to the fact that the paragraph 
under discussion relates to wire rodsand not to wire. Thenext 
paragraph relates to wire. His amendment would be more ap- 
propriate to the next paragraph. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Nebraska is now present. 
He can answer for himself now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not particular as to the paragraph to be 
amended, so long as these articles are placed upon the free list. I 
have been detained from the Senate on committee work, and am 
here now only for afew moments. But I do desire to have this 
amendment offered and considered by the Senate, either on this 
part of the schedule or in the next paragraph. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas or the Senator from Nebraska how much this duty would 
be ad valorem upon the kind of wire that is used for fencing. 
How much does it cost per pound? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Arkansas, I presume, has 
that fact before him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to inquire for the 
orderly conduct of business whether my amendment has been 


reed to. 
hePRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment has 
not been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I imagine that would be the 
first proposition to be voted on. However, if the Senator from 
Nebraska chooses to offer his amendment to paragraph 123 he 
has a right to do so. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; Ido notinsist upon offering it to this para- 
graph; but I offer it to paragraph i24. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmentof the Senatorfrom Arkansas. Itwill be considered 
as agreed to if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will be glad to have the Senator from Ar- 
kansas state to the Senate about what percentage ad valorem 
this would be? 

Mr. MILLS. Iask the Chair to put the question to the Sen- 
ate on agreeing to the amendment, because I do not want it to 
go on record that the amendments are agreed to by unanimous 
consent. I want to vote against these specific rates, though I 
suppose I am the only one in the Senate who will do it. 

r. ALDRICH. I ask the Senator from Arkansas about what 
the equivalent ad valorem of this rate would be? 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island wait until 
we get to paragraph 124? 

r. ALDRICH. Thequestion [ am asking isin regard to the 

rticular item now under consideration. I should be glad to 

now what in the judgment of the committee the equivalent ad 
valorem would be. 

Mr. PLATT. While the Senator from Arkansas is looking 
for that, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska (my attention 
having been withdrawn when he said that he did not propose 
to offer his amendment to this paragraph), that this is one which 
relates to fence wire, and if the duty is fixed on fence wire in 
this paragraph how is he going to change it by proposing an 
amendment to another paragraph? 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator from Arkansas tosay 
that this paragraph applies to wire rods; and the next paras 
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graph is I think very likely the better place for the amendmen} 
I propose. 

Mr. PLATT. All right. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In reply to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I will state that the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the tariff now on this article is 34 per cent on each grade. 
The ad valorem equivalent of the four-tenths is22 percent. The 
ad valorem equivalent of the three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
provided for in the latter part of the paragraph would be less 
than 20 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is very deceptive. I do not mean 
that the Senator intends todeccoive us; but there is suchadiffer- 
ence in the cost of these wire rods that any ad valorem based 
upon the average cost of the wire rod will be found to make a 
very high ad valorem on the lesser cost and a low one on the 
higher cost. Rods below 4 cents a pound may be 1+ cents, and 
on that the ad valorem would be very high. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question isonagreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, just a single word. If the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas is correct and the prop- 
osition is to impose a rateof duty on wire rodsof less than 22 per 
cent, I should like to know how he justifies his action in sug- 
ges ing thisamendment when he has proposed a duty of 50 or 60 
per cent on all the other manufactures of iron and steel up to this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

124, Wire: Iron or steel wire, and wire or strip steel, commonly known as 
crinoline wire, corset wire, Grill rods, needle wire, and all steel rods or bars, 
whether polished or unpolished, in coils or straightened and cut to length, 
drawn cold through dies, and hat wire, flatsteel wire, or sheet steel in s , 
uncovered or covered with silk, or other material, iron or steel wire 
cloths, and fron or steel wire nettings made in meshes of any form, iron or 


steel wire coated with zine or tin, or any other metal, 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem; wire rope and wire strand, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike that paragraph 
out and insert what is printed below. 
TheSECRETARY. Strike out all of paragraph 124, and insert: 
Wire: Round iron or steel wire, all sizes not smaller than 13 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound; smaller than 13 wire gange, and not smaller than 16 
wire gauge. 1} cents per pound; smaller than 16 wire gauge,2 cents per 
pound; all other iron or steel wire and wire or strip steel, commonly known 
as crinoline wire, corset wire, drill rods, needie wire, piano wire, clock and 
watch wires, and all steel wires, whether polished or unpolished, in coils or 
straightened, and cut to lengths, drawn cold through dies, and hat wire, 
flat steel wire, or sheet steel in strips, uncovered or covered with cotton, 
silk, or other materiai, or metal, and all the foregoing manufactures of iron 
or steel, of whatever shape or form, valued above 4 cents per pound, shall 
a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured 
om iron or steel wire shall pay the maximum rate of duty which would be 
imposed upon any wire used in the manufacture of such articles and in ad- 
dition thereto 1 cent per pound. 
Mr. ALLEN. If theSenator from Kansas will read the amend- 
ment which I left with him I will offer it. 
Mr. PEFFER. It is proposed at the end of paragraph 124, 
page 28, line 11, to add the following proviso: 
Provided, That wires commonly used for fencing, baling, and bindi = 
poses shall be admitted free of duty. ~~ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 
Tho SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment, in line 11, 
page 28, add the following 2dditional proviso: 
Provided further, That wires commonly used for fencing, baling, and bind- 
iag purposes shali be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. ALLEN. A few days ago, when the question of admitting 
cotton ties was under consideration, I understood many Senators 
on this side of the Chamber to agree that when the question was 
reached binding wires, wires that are in common use by the 
farmers and industries in my section of the country, should be 
admitted free. Fence wire is in very great demand in my State. 
It has become an article of necessity. That is true with refer- 
ence to wire for binding both for binding hay and for 
binding grain. I am under the impression that the duty upon 
the material of which these wires are constructed is amply suf- 
ficient and warrants us in asking for a reduction of the duty upon 
whMr JONES of Arkansas, I pathize fully with what has 

r. S of Arkansas. th w 
been said by the Sgunter team: Malian ama i ears ble to 
reach his pane without doing great harm I would be per- 
fectly willing to agree to it. But to undertake to adopt the 


een nee him would be simply to let all the wire 
that comes into this country come duty free. It would be ut- 
com impossible to dis 


the wire that came here for fenc- 
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This would apply as well to wire used for baling purposes as 
for fencing purposes. Now, if wire came here for baling pur- 
poses or for fencing purposes so distinctly marked as to be as 
easily known as cotton ties, there would be no difficulty about it; 
but under the circumstances it would be impossible to distin- 
guish the purposes for which the wire was introduced, and to 
adopt the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska would 
simply be to provide for the free importation of all wire coming 
into this country. That, I think, we are not prepared to do 
now. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Is not fence wire as distinctly marked as cotton ties? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Fence wire is not. Cotton ties are 
used for no other purposes. They are made in a certain way, 
cut to lengths, with buckles, and fastened together, and are ap- 
plied to no other use except baling cotton. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is that any reason why the farmersof the West 
and the Northwest should not have the same benefit that you 
ask for the farmers of your part of the country? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ishould be glad, as I said a few 
moments ago, to do this, if it could be done without opening the 
door to the free importation of all other wire. You can not 
or it inthat way. I thought this matter over in framing 
the bill. I should have been glad to have seen some way to 
specify the wire used by the farmers for tying purposes and for 
fencing if it could have been done, but I have seen no way to do 
it. To adopt the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska 
would be to provide simply for the freeimportation of all classes 
of wire practically, except wire that is too small to be used for 
that purpose; and even on the thinnest kind of wire there would 
be a pretense made by importers that it was brought ir for the 
purpose of fencing. No matter what purpose the importers 
might have in importing the wire, it would be easy to assert 
that the intention was to use it for fencing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not think that there is the slightest force 
in what the Senator from Arkansas says. Fencing wire is as 
distinctly marked by its construction and by its size as anything 
else. Wire used in the baling of hay is used toa very great ex- 
tent in the prairie and hay-growing States where we have no 
timber. It is a distinct wire of itself. While it has probably 
none of the earmarks of the cotton tie it is recognized by the 
farmer, by the man who uses it, and by the dealer as distinctly 
as cotton ties, Wire used for the purposes of binding wheat and | 
oats by the self-binders is a distinct character of wire. To say 
that these wires can not be distinctly marked and therefore 
known is, in my ee not correct, because all of these kinds 
of wire are distinctly and emphatically understood by dealers 
and by consumers. 

While the wire may not have the peculiar hooks and eyes that 
the cotton tie has, it isas readily distinguishable, I submit to 
the Senator from Arkansas, asany other classof iron or wire that 
isused in the trade. No man is mistaken as to what constitutes 
this wire. He may not know its number or anything of that 
kind, but he kaows itis fence wire. He knows that it requires 
a wire of a certain size and a certain tension and quality to be 
fit for use for fencing purposes. He knows the same thing ap- 
plies to baling purposes. The same thing applies to binding 


Now, these things are of great concern to the farmers of the 
West and Northwest. We have not the timber to use that you 
have for fencing purposes. In Arkansas you have vast forests 
which you can w upon for fencing purposes. The people in 
the State in which I live are compelled to use either pine boards 
which are taxed or they are compelled to use wire, which is taxed. 
This wire is a necessity with us. We must have it, and we are 
at the mercy of Congress when it undertakes to tax it. If you 
ask for free cotton ties to bind your cotton, which I am willing 

ou should have and willing to vote for, why are you not will- 
C to accord to the farmers of the Northwest free fence wire 
and free binding wire? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have not said that I am not will- 
me, ng give the farmers of the West free fence wire. 

r. ALLEN. Let me make one suggestion more, if the Sen- 
ator pleases. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want to amend my proposition by saying 
* barbed wire” as applied to fence wire. I will say “‘ barbed 
fence wire.” That marks the fence wire as distinctly as cotton 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We will agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment tothe amend- 
ment wili be read as modified. 

The SecRETARY. Add after line 11, page 28, the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided, , That barbed fence wire, commonly used for fencing, bal- 
ing, and purposes— 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska to modify his amendment. Barbed fence wire can not be 
used for binding and baling purposes. Let his proviso stop at 
the words ‘‘ barbed wire.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated as modified. 

The SECRETARY: 

Provided further, That barbed fence wire, commonly used for fencing, bal- 
ing, and binding purposes— 

Mr. ALLEN. No; that will not do. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Stop at the word ‘‘fencing.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Please send the amendment back to me. 

Mr. VEST. Let it read ‘“‘ barbed wire used for fencing.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that we take a recess for half an 
hour, to allow the high contracting parties to fix up this item. 

Mr. HOAR. This is avery important matter. It strikes me 
it ought not to be disposed of in the twinkling of an eye in this 
way— 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a little unusual to have such trades 
made on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Without any sort of consideration by the com- 
mittee, or even the different mysterious personages whom my 
friend from Arkansas described as the majority of persons who 
have considered the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘If the amendment to the amend- 
ment meets the approval of the majority of the Senate I am 
willing to stand by it, and if it does not, of course it will not 
stand. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will strike out all after ‘‘ barbed fence wire.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided further, That barbed wire commonly used for fencing shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope this matter will go over until to-morrow. 
I should like to have an opportunity to submit some considera- 
tions upon it. No one has ever proposed it until now. It comes 
without any notice to the Senate whatever. It affects an indus- 
try which, while it is established in my city, has brought down 
the price of this necessary of life enormously all over the coun- 
try; and now there are numerous factories being established 
in the West and South. There is one at Waukegan, in the State 
of Illinois, which the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
I know would take adeep interest in. A large industry has just 
been established there. 

It seems to me it would be a great injustice, anyway, if there 
be any such thing as fair dealing in this matter and the desire 
to have some principle. To committhis matter to three or four 
gentleman as a committee who have given it their special con- 
sideration and actedon authority,I understand, has been the 
principle of the Democratic side of the Chamber. Now, here 
have been three bills, three separate measures or policies, and 
on allof which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONEs], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Mits], and later, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
come in and maintain the policy of imposing acertain duty upon 
this product. 

On iron you have raised the duty. Their materials are iron, 
steel, blooms, and rods. It is proposed in the face of the exten- 
sion of this industry in America, the enormous decrease and 
depression of price, on the same day and at the same breath, 
without a reason, after raising the duty upon their material, to 
strike off the protection on its result merely because you say 
that a certain class of people waut it for fencing. Do nota 
certain class of people want sugar for breakfast? Are you 
going to take off your duty on sugar? Do not acertain other 
class of the people want wire for the screens which have be- 
come a necessary of life in their houses? Will you take that 
off? Do not other classes of people want iron and steel in their 
thousand forms and products for their uses as necessaries of 
life? Yet you come in and at the request of some Senators put 
up the material which these men are going to buy and without 
stating a reason on the floor of the Senate suddenly strike this 
duty all off. ‘ 

I submit to the justice, I submit to the sense of decency of the 
Senator from Arkansas, that this matter ought to be considered 
and not done in a twist this way. The wireindustry exists, and 
it is not alocal one. It has been established in St. Louis. It 
has been, as I said, recently established at Waukegan, I11., with 
an enormous capital in the business. Under the painful circum- 
stances which cause the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] 
to be absent, and who represents that industry on this floor, the 
matter should not be pressed now. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether the manufacturers of barbed fence wire are not 


The amendment to the amend- 
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amply protected by a duty levied upon the material they use in 
the manufacture of the wire? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand how the protection of the 
material they use in the manufacture can secure them, when 
until recently it has been very largely imported. They made it 
out of steel blooms and they gradually perfected it. They first 
had English rods. The rods were made in England and rolled 
down to a certain size and then drawn to a certain number. 
There is the process of drawing wire. That was done here and 
the duty on the rods was raised at the instance of the representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania, where the rods were made. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachuset 
to call his attention to one thing? 

Mr. HOAR. I wasanswering the question of the Senator from 


ts permit me 


Nebraska. 
Mr. VEST. I just want to give an item for the purposes of the 
debate. The Treasury reports show that we exported—— 


Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. VEST. We exported of these articles that we are now 
discussing, wire fencing, etc., 42,793,043 pounds. 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly; I was about to state there aro 
large exports from the Eastern factories, but the materia! from 
which this is made as [ said has had its duty, whether it comes 
in the form of billets of iron and is made here into steel, 
whether it comes in the form of steel blooms or billets and is 
made into rods here by rolling mills, or whether it comes in 
the form of steel rods which are now rolled to, I think, half or 
quarter of an inch probably. I do not remember what is the 
smallest size to which the rolling process now goes. You have 
been putting up the duty upon that. If the whole thing can 
come in free you can have your fence wire free; but why in the 
world after putting up the duty on the material, are you then to 
strike off entirely the protection so as to make your whole po! 
icy an interference and discrimination against the American 
manufacturer? 

I think the wire factory in my own particular State will prob- 
ably get along vith itsexport trade. They have a great deal of 
capital; they have some patents; they have skilled labor; and 
they havea marvellousorganization. Butcompetitors are grow- 
ing up all over the West and Northwest and Middle States and 
thus you are striking them a heavy blow. 

Ishould like to have my honorablefriend from Arkansas make 
me sorae other answer than to say he is willing to have this done 
if a majority of the Senate want it. I think he ought to te!l me 
what is the reason why the wire manufacturer at Waukegan, 
Ill., shall have put on the steel bloom, or the iron, or the rod, 1 
Sa when he buys it to make into wire and then shall 

ave the wire come infree? What is the reason, I ask the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We make this class of wire in the 
United States cheaper than it is made anywhere else. What 
can be the defense for putting a tax on wire when we can make 
it in this country, send it out of this country and sel! it in com 
petition with the rest of the world—with Europe, South 
America, and Africa—as we do? There seems to be no explaria- 
tion for it. 

The Senator speaks of a wire mill in Massachusetts and an- 
other in Illinois that would perhaps prefer to have some tariff 
on this product. He loses sight, as is the habit of his party, it 
seems to me, of the millions of people in the West to whom this 
article is an absolute necessity. 

It is a necessary of life. They can not get along without it. 
When they are compelled to have this wire to fence in their 
homes, where they are deprived of the advantages of timber as 
they are in some portions of the country, there ought not to be 
any disposition with us to make the article a higher price for 
them, even if the wire manufacturers here and there in the 
United States are not allowed to charge as high a price as they 
would like for their product. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator then say hewill make all nec- 
essaries of life free? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be giad to do it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will he vote to doso to-morrow? 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We can not do it under the circum- 
| stances. 
Mr. HOAR. IfI will bring votes enough from the Republi- 


can side of the Chamber to make any necessary of life free, will 
the Senator join us? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to do so, if it was 
nof necessary to levy taxes to raise revenue. 

Mr. HOAR. Whydo you propose toexempt this article from 
a tax to raise revenue? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Because it is a necessity, and is 
needed all over the great West, and by millions of men. 

Mr. HOAR. Will you includeall other things that are neces- 
sary and needed all over the great West? 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not all; some of them I will. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there any other reason,except the desire of 
the vote of the Senator from Nebraska for this bill, that the 
Senator can give? The reason he gives has nothing to do with 
it. If the Senator says he believes that as we are now export- 
ing this article it never will be imported, then there is no use 
in putting a duty on it for revenue or there is no use in putting 
it on the free list; it is entirely immaterial. The Senator does 
not answer me why it is that he takes all the material of which 
this wire is made by the American manufacturer and puts a 
duty on that and then makes his product free. He does not 
answer that. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. That material isnot exported, while 
the other is. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, there is no use in keeping a veil 
over tne facesof Senatorsor their mouths. If this thing isdone 
it is done toget some vote for this bill, and for no other principle 
or reason whatever. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I utterly repudiate that sentiment. 
It does not apply to me, and I donot think it applies to anybody 
on this side of the Chamber; and it could not have originated 
with any man who sits on this side. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say, in reply to the last statement 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts, that this concession 
is made for the purpose of getting votes for the bill, that as far 
as Iam concerned it is an utter falsehood. I have never been 
asked by any Senator on this side of the Chamber to vote for 
the bill. I have never announced to any Senator in this Cham- 
ber, on either side, how [ intend to vote, and I think probably 
the first time the Senator from Massachusetts will ever know 
the position I take upon the pending measure will be when I 
announce my vote myself. I want to 7 to him that my vote is 
controlled by no man upon the face of the earth but myself. i 
have asked for no concession, while noconcession has been made 
tome. I never even consulted the Senator from Arkansas upon 
this subject and never had any conversation with him in my 
life on the subject except what has transpired right here in the 
open session of the Senate in the last ten minutes. I ask the 
the Senator from Arkansas if that is not true? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is true literally. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all there is to the statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and—— 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. HOAR. I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. ALLEN. The statement is entirely gratuitous on his 
part so far as it may i me. 

Mr. STEWART. r. President, I desire to make a remark. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska, if he will | mph me? The wire used for fencing 
is of several different kinds and characters, as the Senator knows 
aswellasI. Barbed wireisoneof the varieties. AsI understand 
the case, barbed fence wire is covered by patents, both American 
and foreign, and itcan not be sold here unless itissold by the pat- 
entees or the producers of the article under a license from the 
patentees. Therefore putting barbed fence wire on the free list 
will not at all affect the pur which he hasin view. If he had 
kept to his original proposition that wire used in baling and for 
other pur s should be admitted free, then, of course, he would 
have reached the result which he is desirous of reaching. But 
the practical suggestion which I make to the Senator is that 
putting barbed fence wire on the free list will not make the 
slightest difference in the world to anybody in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there is no objection to the 
amendment. . 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Arkansasis too sensitive when he defends himself against the 
charge that he is so ar ing the bill as to get votes. That 
has been the condition we find ourselves in on all occasions when 
we attempt to pass bills. We must arrange a billso asto satisfy 
the majority or it can not be . I suppose the Senator 
from Ar has been arranging the pending bill so as to se- 
cure votes, and if he has not done that he has not been conduct- 
ing the measure with any great d of prudence or skill. 
When I have had charge of bills I have found it necessary that 
they be put in such shape as to meet the approval of a rity 
of the Senate, so that they could be ee, I do not think the 
charge is a very serious one or that it needs any defense. The 
Senator from Massachusetts charges the Senator from Arkansas 
with arranging the bill so as to be satisfactory to enough Demo- 
crats that it can be . Ido not think it isa crime. 

Mr; HOAR. It has been avowed a dozen times by Senators 
on this floor concerning the pending bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Have they said that they did not fix the 
bill so as to get votes? 
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Mr. HOAR. That is what the Senator and his associates in 
charge of the bill have avowed again and again as their motive 
in framing the bill. 

Mr.STEWART. To make it satisfactory to the majority so 
that it could be passed? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

‘ ee I understood it was charged and partially 
enied. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not want the impression to go to the 
country that we can not change bills in the Senate to get votes 
to pass them, because if that were true we would be very much 
embarrassed in trying to get any legislation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I merely wish to add to 
the information upon this subject what I find in the replies to 
the tariff inquiries. I find that the Truss and Cable Fence Com- 
pany, of Hornellsville, N. Y., are manufacturers of fence wire, 
and they seem to be the only persons engaged exclusively in that 
manufacture who answered the questions of the Committee on 
Finance. They corroborate very strongly the remarks made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALpRricH]. After giving 
the character of their business, etc., they say: 

Foreign goods will not interfere with us. e 

Our product need not necessarily have any duty, as it is manufactured 
under a patent. Price per pound was, in 1891, 43 cents; 1892, 43 cents; 1893, 
4} cents; 1894, 3} cents. 

There has been, as will be seen, a steady decline in the price of 
these articles. Then they give the reason for the falling off in 
price: 

Reduction has been principally on account of reduced — of wire. 

There has been increased competition, domestic wholly, during the past 
four years. 

They further say that the kind of duty is immaterial to them, 
showing quite conclusively that the price of the commodity is 
regulated by the patent rather than by the tariff duty. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to amend the amendment by adding be- 
fore the words “shall be admitted free of duty ” the words: 


Together with all material, imported under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe, to be used in the manufacture thereof. 


oo SHERMAN. That would give the patentee an additional 
right. 
r. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be reported. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks the Senator 
from Massachusetts to repeat his amendment. 
Mr. HOAR. I move to insert— 


together with all material, imported under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe, to be used in the manufacture thereof. 


Mr. ALDRICH. ‘Of such wire.” 

Mr. HOAR. “Of such wire.” So thatthe Western men may 
have the full benefit of the principle which they invoke, and 
that there shall not be a duty on the material used the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and competition merely on the finished prod- 
uct, 

Mr. VEST. AsIunderstand the amendment to the amend- 
ment, and if the facts are as stated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], that 
this fencing is manufactured here under patents, it simply gives 
the patentees free raw material. We do not give such an ad- 
vantage to any other manufacturer in this country. We are 
not legislating for the patentees, but for the consumers. As a 
matter of course we can not consent to any such amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the patentees are American citizens 
and I supposed the Senator from Missouri was legislating for all 
classes of American citizens alike and without injustice. 

Mr. VEST. They are the mosthighly favored citizens of this 
— if they have these patents. 

Mr. HOAR. If the patents continue and the patentees retain 
the market, then the original proposition is without efficacy and 
does no good; it is unmeaning; it is a pretense merely; it will— 

Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 
But if there is to be competition in these products to any ex- 
tent, then it is unfair to put a duty on the material and have the 

roduct of the material on the free list, because it is legislating 
n favor of the foreigner. I suppose neither the Senator from 
Missouri nor the Senator from Arkansas will go so far as to ad- 
mit on the floor of the Senate that they are legislating in the 
interest of the ae og against the American. 

Mr. HARRIS. r. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. If I understand the status at this moment, itis that the 
Senstor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] offered an amendment, to 
which the Senator from Nebraska {|Mr. ALLEN] offered an 
amendment, to which the Sexvator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar} has offered a third amendment. Is that the state of fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that to be a correct statement of the parliamentary condition of 
the question. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Iask what is the parliamentary status? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Arkansas offered an amendment, to which the 
Senator from Nebraska offered an amendment that was accepted 
by the Senator from Arkansas, and therefore became a part of 
his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
tor from Massachusetts is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That makes the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope none of these discriminations will 
be made. They would be of no service to the farmer. The offer 
of free wire to the farmer in Nebraska will not benefit him in 
the least, us the expense of transporting wire, especially barbed 
wire,which is very difficult to handle and to use, from Pittsburg 
to Nebraska will be greater than the difference in the price be- 
tween the wire in one country and another. Then, besides, the 
farmer will be deceived by this proposition. As it is said, the 
great body of wire is now being manufactured under patents, and 
the patentees fix their own prices, asa matter of course. There- 
fore no benefit would accrue. If the amendment of the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts should be adopted, the only 
benefit would be to give to the inventor or the patentee an ad- 
ditional profit, and he would not be bound in consequence 
thereot to reduce the price to the farmer. 

Probably he would not reduce the price unless he were com- 
pelled to doso bycompetition. [know of twenty different kinds 
of wire. I happen to knowsomething about wire, because I have 
had to use more or less of it, and I know that nearly all of the 
old forms of barbed wire have gone out of use, and new patterns 
have been adopted. The forms areas multitudinous, I might 
say, as the features of different men. There are probably fully 
twenty different kinds of this wire. The more modern kind is 
simple, plain wire. 

If there is to be any discrimination made in regard to wire 
for fencing, it ought to apply to all wire and not particularly to 
barbed wire or any other particular kind of wire. Barbed wire 
is used less and less day by day. It kills more horses and stock 
than the wire is probably worth. Consequently it is now gen- 
erally disused. Instead of barbed wire the screw wire is used, 
which is simply twisted a little. There are different forms of 
wire, but generally the wire most commonly used now is the 
plain, simple wire with sufficient strength to resist the sudden 
impulse of an animal against it. I hope, therefore, that none of 
the amendments of this kind will be accepted by the Senator 
from Arkansas, but that they will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
will not accept my amendment also. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We will not accept it, and I hope 
the Senate will vote it down. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. POWER. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to come in after the word ‘‘ barbed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “ barbed” insert ‘‘ or other 
fence wire;” so as to read: 

Provided further, That barbed or other fence wire commonly used for fenc- 
ing shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana ought not to be adopted, for the reason that 
it would provide for the admission of all wire. Every class of 
wire would come in under the pretense that it is fence wire. 

Mr. HOAR. Why should it not if it is a necessary of life? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Arkansas explain to 
the Senate why it is that any injury would follow the admission 
of all classes of wire of the fencing varieties free of duty? Sup- 
pose other wires are admitted free of duty by reason of the free 
admission of this particular kind of wire, what harm would fol- 
low? ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So far as Iam concerned I do not 
think there would be any harm in admitting all wire free, and | 
should be very glad toadmita great many other things free if we 
could do so in justice to the Government and the necessity for rais- 
ing revenue. The necessity for raising some revenue on wire is 
merely like the necessity for raising revenue on other things, 
and I do’ not believe we are ina condition to exempt all wire 
from taxation at this time. The class of wire that is provided 
for here is a barbed wire which can be generally used in the 
country, and if there should be any difference in the value of 
wire by reason of this kind of wire being made free, the farmers 
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| could avail themselves of that advantage without undertaking 
to make free every class of wire that might be used for fencing 
pur 8. 

The difficulty about this matter was illustrated by a provision 
which was put in a tariff law some years agoas to hat trimmings. 
There was a provision thatribbons and things of that kind cut to 
lengths for trimming hats should come in free. Suits are now 
pending against the Government, involving millions of dollars, 
as to whether different sorts of ribbons cut to length and brought 


in under the pretense that they were for hat trimmings were 
really for hat trimmings or intended for other purposes. It has 
| involved the Government in a vast amount of litigation, and 
| there are thousands of lawsuits now pending. It would simply 
bring about a similar state of things if we were to incorporate 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

| Mr.PEFFER. If the Senator from Arkansas is willing to 
state to the Senate that the object of all these duties is to pro- 
tect the manufacturers of the particular classes of wire, | shall 
not then insist upon the amendment. I intended to renew the 
original amendment of the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN], 
and‘ regretted when he withdrew a portion of the words from 
the original amendment as it had been read. 

If the farmers are entitled to free lumber, and I believe they 
are entitled to undressed lumber free, I insist that they are 
equally entitled to all fencing material that does not grow with- 
in the region where they live. As the Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
SHERMAN] remarked a moment ago, the use of barbed wire is 
gradually and quite rapidly in many places being discontinued 
on account of its danger to animals. 

The loss occasioned to horses and cattle and in many instances 
to swine and sheep is so great that the farmers in many por- 
tions of Kansas, and Nebraska also, are discontinuing the use 
of that class of wire. The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
HOAR] suggests to me that it spoils the hide of animals. It 
frequently also spoils the life of the animal, and that is quite 
serious to the farmer. The farmer is but little interested in: 
the perforations in the hides of cattle, especially when hides 
from South America are admitted free of duty, and he has to 
pay a tax on his shoes. If the Senator from Arkansas will only 
say that the object of these duties is to protect the manufactur- 
ers of wire, and I believe it is, I shall not then insist upon my 
amendment. Butif it isa mere matter of revenue, I insist that 
we can get along without the little revenue derived from the 
ae used to fence the farms of the farmers in the prairie re- 

ons. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [or myself I have only to say that 
[ am not in favor of levying a tariff for any protection whatever. 
I am in favor of every single duty in the tariff being levied for 
revenue. Of course there will necessarily be an incidental pro- 
tection resulting from the levying of tariff for revenue any- 
where or everywhere, but I favor the levying of a tariff for 
revenue and for no other purpose. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iso understand, so far as concerns the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas personally, but the Senator represents a great 
party, and this is, 1 understand, a party measure. When I go 
home to my people I want to know what kind of a measure the 
Democrats propose to give to my people, because in 1896 the 
Populists are coming into power, and in the mean time we want 
the country to understand just exactly what kind of tariff legis- 
lation we are to get from the Democratic party. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay on the table the amendment pro- 
io by the Senator from Montana to the amendment offered 

y the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE (when his name was called). [am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and withhold my vote for 
the present. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). [am paired with the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. 
Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 

the Senator from Maine (Mr. HALE). 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire to announce the pair of the senior 
Senator from Delaware| Mr. Gay] with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]}. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. WILSON], who is absent 
because of illness, is paired with the Senator from Georgia [| Mr. 
GORDON]. 
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Mr. TELLER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. WALSH]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES] so that I may vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr.GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. MCLAURIN] is paired gen- 
erally with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon], 

Mr. QUAY (after having voted in the affirmative). Probably 
it is proper that I should state I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who has been compelled 
temporarily to leave the Chamber. t as [am satisfied that 
he would vote “ yea” if present, I have voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Berry, Daniel, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McMillan, way, 
Blanchard, Frye.° Manderson, oach, 
Caffery, Gibson, Martin, Sherman, 
Calli, Harris, Mills, Smith, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Paimer, Voorhees 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pasco, 
NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Patton, Proctor, 
Allen, Hawley, Peffer, Shoup, 
Allison, Hoar, Perkins, Squire, 
Chandler, Irby, Pettigrew Teller, 
Dubois. Kyle, Platt, Washburn. 
Gallinger, Mitcheli, Oregon Power, 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Bate, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Seewant, 
Brice, George, Lodge, Turpie, 
Butler, Gordon, McLaurin, Vilas, 
Cameron, Gorman, McPherson. Walsh, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. White, 
Cuilom, Hale, Morgan, Wilson, 
Davis, ae Morrill, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Ransom, 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask another question of the Senator 
from Arkansas, suggested by his lastanswer to the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. ParFER). He says that he s this duty on 
the material as a purely revenue duty. I wish to inquireof the 
Senator from Arkansas if he does not understand that the meas- 
ure now proposed, as it will be modified by the ameriments of 
which he has already given notice, will make a very large sur- 
plus of revenue, and that in some way that amount must be re- 
duced? I wish to have that information with reference to vot- 
ing on various amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am inclined to think that when 
the bill becomes a law there will be a surplus revenue, but there 
will be —- room touse it in paying debts which have been 
piled up by the Republican party in the last thirty years. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose thatistrue. I thinkall of those debts, 
however, were oceasioned by putting down alittle sort of Coxe 
army, of which the Senator from Arkansas was a member, whic 
some thirty years ago tried to destroy the Union. So I do not 
think that taunt comes with very goed grace from the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have noticed that the Senator 
from Massachusetts did not take any particular part in putting 
down that Coxey army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The in is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar . 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
desire to have the whole of the amendment read? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understood the Senator from Nebraska 
grt ALLEN] to offer an amendment to the amendment proposed 

oy the committee. Is hisamendmentnow incorporated as a part 
of the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas? I merely ask 
that the amendmentof the Senator from Nebraska may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The additional proviso will be 
read, : 

The SecreTaARy. After the word ‘* pound,” in line 11, page 
28, insert: ‘ 

Provided Surther, That barbed w commonly used for fen » Shall be 
admitted toe of duty. ~ — 

Mr. ALLISON. Iunderstand the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
POWER] moved to insert ‘‘all other fence wire,” which amend- 
ment has been laid on the table. The effect of the proposition 
as it now stands is to put barbed. fence wire — the free list, 
and to leave untouched and upon thedutiable list the great com- 

etitive wire known as corrugated wire, which is largely manu- 

tured in New Jersey, ae other parts of the coun- 
try. Is it the understanding of the Senator from Arkansas 
that he still retains the upon corrugated fence wire and a 
elass of similar wire which is now a t of barbed 
wire ee which is constantly in in use in our 


Mr. . Mr. President, I certainly hope the Senators 
in charge of the bill will realize the necessity of putting all 


2b po the last thing I did when I was in Hl 


fence wire upon the free list. Of course I am willing so far as 
Iam concerned to take what I can get if I can not get more, but 
the same principle that applies to barbed wire and which should 
induce the placing of that class of wire upon the free list applies 
to all fence wires. I have no faith whatever in this claim that 
under a clause admitting all fence wires free all classes of wire 
will come in free. It strikes me as simply an undertaking to 
shift the main issue and to avoid determining whether all kinds 
of fence wire shall be admitted free of duty. ere is no trouble 
and there can be no trouble under proper regulations about des- 
ignating exactly what these feace wires are. They are just as 
marked, just as distinct, and just as capable of identification as 
any other article that exists in trade. 

Now, I do not want to stand here and undertake to lecture 
this side of the Chamber. Iam not going to do that. I want 
to act in harmony with them so far as I can consistently, and 
when I can not do that Iam going to part company with them. 
But we have given you free cotton ties.. I donot believe there is 
a Populist in this Chamber who would undo that act if he could. 
I certainly should not. I believe that the cotton planter of the 
South is entitled to it, and, so far as I am concerned, I accord it 
to him willingly. 

I desire to say to the Senators upon this side of the Chamber 
that the farmers of the prairie States are between the devil and 
the deep sea in this matter. We have forests of protected lum- 
ber upon the one hand from which we must get our fences and 
oe feace wire and fence trusts upon the other hand. We 

ave no timber from which we can get rails and such things. 
We are compelled to buy lumber and construct our fences, and 
we must have fences, or we are compelled to buy fence wire and 
construct our fences out of that material. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a suggestion? , 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam as much in sympathy with the idea of 
making all fence wire free for the benefit of the prairie farmer 
as is the Senator from Nebraska. The amendment in the form in 
which it was. presented was liable to misconstruction and to give 
great trouble at the custom-house. I suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that we proceed at present with the amendment 
as it is, and between now and the time when the bill is reported 
to the Senate we shall have an opportunity to designate with 
that sort of care which will leave no doubt in the minds of cus- 
tom-house officers as to exactly what wires are to be admitted 
free, as fence wires, by accurate description, and what wires aro 
not to be so admitted. When that is done I shali go as far as 
the Senator will to give to the farmer his fenee wire free of 


duty. 

Mr. ALLEN, Iam perfectly willing to accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will my colleague kindly yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The amendment as oo by him I 
think will hardly reach the result desired. was suggested by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEYFeER},and as is well known to 
my colleague and myself, that which is known as barbed wire has 
very largely passed out of use onaccount of its being an element 
of danger to. stock, and there has been substituted for it many 
forms of twisted, corrugated, and band wire, which are very 
largely used in our part of the country. All of the wires thus 
used are manufactured under patents, most of them running for 
many years tocome. [suggest that this language would probably 
reach the result desired better than that which we have in 
hand. Suppose after the words “ barbed wire” you insert: 

Or other wire made by patented processes. 


That, it seems to me, would reach all the wire that is used for 


sone Be 4 
Mr. . I donot think, if the Senator will allow me 
to make a su tion to him, that we are prepared at this mo- 
ment to describe with accuracy the wires we propose to make 
free, but we shall have time and opportunity to describe them 
with absolute accuracy, so that the custom-house officers will 
have no doubt about it. i 
Mr. MANDERSON. Why not do it nowif we can reach it? 
Mr. . [think I will accept the offer of my friend 
from Tennessee and see if this side of the Chamber will not give 


us free wire, and devise some means of identif the wire and 


all fence wire free. I am perfectly wil to let it pass 
as it is for the time being. 
Mr. PALMER. I will preface what I have to by oy se 
was 


pounds of barbed wire. I have since tried to find a provi- 
in the bill which would cover fence wire. I find the barbed, 
the ribbon, the round wire, and then I finda sort of bent wire, 
which is very small. I attempted to prepare an amendment to 
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the bill that would make fencing wire free. I find small wire, 
the sixteenth of an inch, used for a sort of netfence. I find rib- 
bon wire, plain wire, and barbed wire. In attempting to find 
some exceptions I discovered that practically I would exclude 
everything that can fairly be termed wire from the plain wire a 
quarter of an inch thick and the barbed wire to the small wire, 
and [ gave it up in despair. I could find no word that would ad- 
equately express the exceptions which did not in fact include 
all the forms of wire with which I am familiar. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Illinois state for my information at least (other Senators may be 
more familiar with the question) what he paid for the wire he 
purchased, what is the actual price for barbed wire at this time, 
and whether the wire that the Senator from Illinois speaks of 
was galvanized or not. 

Mr. PALMER. The wire that I bought in Illinois cost me 
$3.85 a hundred—not more than that. It was steel, galvanized 
barbed wire and cost $3.85 a hundred pounds. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was galvanized. 

Mr. PALMER. It was galvanized. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, there seems to be a disposition 
on this side of the Chamber to let fence wire come in free. I 
understand a motion has been made to lay the amendment on 
the table. By way ofavoiding any immediate action upon it, and 
embarrassing some of us,I suggest that my colleague withdraw 
his motion and let this paragraph be passed over until the period 
of time when he says we can have accurate information as to 
what constitutes fence wire, and have no embarrassment. I 
think that solution would be best, and I make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas as modified. 

Mr. POWER. A question wasasked as to the priceof barbed 
wire, black and galvanized wire. Thejobbing price by the car- 
load last spring was in the neighborhood of 2 cents per pound 
for black wire, and the galvanized wire costabout three-fourths 
of acent more. Those are the jobbing prices by the carload. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two cents a pound for black wire? 

Mr. POWER. Two cents a pound for black wire. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish to say just a word about the wire 
paragraphs and the different treatment which has been accorded 
wire from any other paragraphs we have reached thus far in the 
metal schedule. Thepresent duty on wires between Nos. l3and 
16 wire gauge is 1 centsa pound. Theonly reduction made by 
the bill is one-fourth of a cent, namely, to 14 cents a pound. If 
black wire sells in Montana for 2 cents a pound, the rate im- 
posed by the bill is 70 per centupon the price at which it is sold 
in Montana. 

I shall not suggest whether that is too much or too little, but 
I am desirous of calling attention to the fact that the last item 
imposes a rate of duty, according to the Senator from Arkansas, 
of 22+ per cent. All fence wire, except such as may happen to 
be exempted by the efforts of the Senator from Nebraska, will 
have to pay 70 per cent ad valorem, while the last item was 22 
pet cent. If the bill hasbeen prepared with any idea of consist- 
ency or an equitable bearing upon the different industries of the 
country I-should be glad to know it. It certainly does not ap- 
pear from any examination which I have been able to give it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offer an amendment to the amendment, to be 
inserted after the word “ wire ” in the additional proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘ wire ” insert: 


And all other wire of whatever form composed wholly or partly of iron. 


Mr. ALLISON, Itshould be ‘iron or steel.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Kansas wish to be 
heard on his amendment? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I move to lay the amendment to the 
nmendment on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iask the Senator from Tennessee to yield to 
me for ons moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope my friend from Kansas will withdraw 
his amendment. I think there is a disposition on this side of 
the Chamber to give us free féncing wire; the amendment can 
be offered in the Senate just.as well, and not imperil the amend- 
ment I offered and which has been accepted. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not object to that. But as the Senator 
from Tennessee moves to lay the amendment to the amendment 
on the table, there will not be any debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PE¥YFER. I did not understand the request of my friend 
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from Nebraska. Am I correctly informed that his purpose is to 
have time to prepare an amendment that shall include my sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not hear the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. If that is right, I do not care to offer the 
amenc ment, and therefore withdraw it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to make a single sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know that the Senator from Kansas 
heard my suggestion. 

Mr. TELLER. He did not. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator from Kansas did not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mysuggestion is that the Senator from Kansas 
withdraw the amendment he now offers. [I think there is a dis- 
position on this side of the Chamber to give us free fence wire, 
and when we consider the bill in the Senate we can amplify the 
amendment which I have submitted with some prospect of se- 
curing the adoption of an additional amendment. 

Mr. PEFFER. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to make merely one suggestion to 
the Senators, that while arranging the language of the amend- 
ment they consider the oxpediency of inserting the following: 

And all fine wire designed for making Democratic traps shall be admitted 
free of duty 

|Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Kansas asks unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so or- 
dered. The qvestion recurs on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOAR and Mr. PLATT called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the pending amendment include the 
amendment I offered? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. The understanding is that it includes barbed 
wire, the amendment I offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course. The Chair under- 
stands that the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska as to barbed wire is accepted by the committee and is 
now a part of the amendment, on agreeing to which.the yeas 
and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KYLE. Ishould like to hear the amendment read as it 
now stands. 

Mr. TELLER. Iask that the amendment be read. 
not know what we are to vote on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado desire the entire amendment read, or only that part of the 
amendment which has been modified? 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to have the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska read. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the amendment read which is to be 
voted on now. 

The SECRETARY. Afterthe word “ pound ”in line 11 insert: 

Provided further, That barbed wire, commonly used for fencing, shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that that 
is only a part of the amendment to be voted on at this time. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the amendment read on which we 
are to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the modified amendment be read. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quested. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will hear me, I called for the yeas 
and nays supposing that this was a final vote on the amendment, 
but as the matter is togo over to be modified I withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays. There is no occasion for taking the 
yeas and nays at this particular point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? he Chair hears 
none. The order for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. The 

uestion recurs on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 

nator from Arkansas as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before we pass from this paragraph I call 
the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the fact that after 
the word “ wire,” where it firstappears in the amendment, there 
should bea colon instead of acomma. I noticed that 4 little 
while ago, but forgot to call the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment to the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Towa? The Chair hears none,and the amendment is agreed to. 
The reading of the bill will proceed. 


We do 


The Secretary will read as re- 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
z GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

125. No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in con- 
sequence of rust or of discoloration shall be made u any description of 


anes steel, or upon any article wholly or partly manufactured of iron or 
steel. 





MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

126. Anchors, or parts thereof, of iron or steel, mill irons and mill cranks 
of wrought iron, and wrought iron for ships. and forgings of iron or steel, 
or of combined iron and steel, for vessels, steam engines and locomotives, 
or parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 126, line 21, I move 
to strike out ‘'25 per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘1.2 cents 
per pound,” so that the rate will be 1.2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

127, Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or state of manu- 
facture, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to amend paragraph 127 by 
striking out, in line 25, ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem,” and inserting 
what I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. In _ paragraph 127, line 25, strike out 
**25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert— 

i} cents per pound: Provided, That when iron or steel axles are imported 
fitted in wheels, or parts of wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at 
the same rate as the wheels in which they are fitted; 

So as to make the paragraph read: 


127, Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for axles, 
whether of iron or steel, without reference tothe stage or state of manu- 
facture, 1} cents per pound: Provided, That when iron or steel axles are 
imported fitted in wheels, or parts.of wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be 
dutiable at the same rate as the wheels in which they are fitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PLATT. In reference to this paragraph I ask the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas to a letter which I have 
received from a constituent in Connecticut, a manufacturer of 
axles. I am not sure whether it has ever been brought to the 
attention of the Senator. I ought to have sent the letter to 
him when I received it. I will read it and then it will go in 
the RECORD: 

MountT CARMEL AXLE WORKS, 
New Haven, Conn., May 14, 1894. 

My DEARSIR: Allow me tocall your attention to the new Senate bill which 
as reported puts axles at 1} cents per poundduty. The Wilson bill putthem 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, which is a fair duty. presentatives from differ- 
ent axle manufacturers went before the Wilson committee in person or by let- 
ter, requesting that the duty be put from 35 to 45 cent, and the commit- 
tee reported, as before stated, 2 per cent, but it seems that the new Senate 
bill has placed it at 1}cents per pound. This seems a great injustice, the 
duty being the same whether on the cheapest axle, such as are used on the 
common trucks (the present price being Fcents per pound) or on the finest 
axle manufactured for fine carri , Such as landaus and coaches which 
are sold by the set at from #18 to accord to the size, and if sold by the 
pound would be 20 to 25 cents per pound. enables foreign fine axles to 
come into our market at a = with which no American manufacturer can 
compete. Senators from New York, Pennsyl ia, Massachusetts, and 
other Senators will be asked to intercede for manufacturers of the 
seater 7 represent, to put the duty at 25 per cent, as reported in the Wil- 
son bill. 

May I ask your aid in this matter? 

Tam, yours, respectfully, 
WILLIS E. MILLER, 
Per F. H. PIERCE. 
Hon. ORVILLE H. PLATT, 
Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. Miller is a large manufacturer of axles. As I said, I do 
not know that this matter has been called to the attention of the 
committee, but if the statements in this letter are true, and I 
have no doubt they are, this is a class of articles where the price 
varies so much that an ad valorem duty is almost necessary, 
unless there are two or three divisions made; that is, a certain 
rate per pound under a certain valuation, and another rate per 
pound over that valuation, and soon. It hardly seems fair to 
put a duty of 14 cents per = upon axles which only cost 2? 
cents a pound, which would be a very large duty, 50 per cent, 
and then put 14 cents on axles which if sold by the pound would 
cost 20 to 25 cents. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I had heard no complaint of the 
administration of the law as it now stands, which is 2 centsa 
pound, 8 cally levied on these articles exactly as proposed 
now in the bill. e pro a duty of 14 cents a pound, where 
the McKinley law has a duty of 2cents. Sofar as I am concerned 
I am willing to have an ad valorem Shenae of a specific 
duty if, the committee is willing andthe Senate prefers it. 

r. PLATT. I know nothing except what is stated in this 
letter. I ought perhaps to have paid more attention to it, and 
should have brought it to the attention of the committee. 
However, I will make no point on it now. I will put the letter 
in the RECORD and look into the matter hereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

128. Anvils of iron or steel, or of fron and steel combined, by whatever 
process made, or in whatever stage of manufacture, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 128, line 6,1 move 
to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘ 1% cents 
per pound,” so as to make the rate 1f cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

129. Blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and crowbars, 
whether of iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 129, line 9, I move to 
strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘1} cents per 
pound,” so as to make the rate of duty 14 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

130. Boiler or other tubes, pipes, flues, or stays of wrought iron or steel, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to par- 
agraph 130, in line 12, to strike out ‘*25” and insert ‘‘ 20,” so 
as to read: 

Boiler or other tubes, pipes, flues, or stays of wrought iron or steel}, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed committee amend- 
ment to the paragraph is withdrawn, so as to leave the para- 
graph stand as itcame from the other House, at 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to move an umendment to that para- 
graph and to explain to the Senator from Arkansas why as it, 
now stands it works an injustice. After the word ‘ steel,” in 
line 12, I move to insert: 

Except steel tubes sultable for bicycles. 


I will state ~~ I offer the amendment. When that provision 
was drawn in the old statute nothing was known of the fine 
modern cold-drawn steel tube. That tubing is worth 50 or 60 
cents a pound. It is made of the finest quality, a peculiar 
quality of Swedish steel, cold pressed, made as thin as possi- 
ble and as strong as possible. Under the proposed provision that 
will simply come in as tubing atarate which will make it about 
5 or 6 per cent ad valorem, and the fine Swedish steel comes in 
under a high duty, at 35 or 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thirty-five per cent, I believe. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Connec- 
ticut did not understand that I withdrew the proposed Senate 
committee amendment so as to leave the House provision, 25 per 
eent ad valorem, stand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did understand that, and that would help 
some, to be sure. It is better than 14 cents per pound, but I do 
notthink itisenough. That steel, as I say, is worth, say, 60 cents 
a pound. Does the Senator from Arkansas say that, as the para- 
graph stands here, it would puta 25 per cent duty upon that 
steel? I should prefer to have my amendment adopted, because 
these articles referred to here are of an inferior value. ; 

I prefer to give it the value of what is called the basket clause, 
on page 37, ‘*manufactured article or wares, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, composed whoily or in part of any metal, 
and whether partly or wholly manufactured,” 35 percent by the 
bill as it came from the House and 30 per cent as proposed to be 
amended by the Senate committee. If the Senator will make 
no objection to my amendment to insert ‘except steel tubes 
suitable for bicycles,” we will get a little better duty on an ar- 
ticle which is difficult to manufacture, when we pay 35 per cent 
on the material of which it is made, instead of placing 25 per 
cent duty on the high product. 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut to 
modify his amendment so as to make it read, ‘‘ except cold- 
drawn, welded iron or steel, annealed or bright.” I think that 
will cover it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That will answer the purpose perfectly well. 
That will put under a higher duty a product very much higher 
than the products described generally in this yersainee. 

Mr. QUAY. I trust the Senator from Arkansas will yield a 
little, or at least allow it to go over into the basket clause. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The argument made by the Senator 
from Connecticut that because the steel out of which this prod- 
uct is made pays a higher ad valorem tax, therefore there should 
be a high ad valorem tax on this product, is not good, in my 
opinion, though itis frequently made. The factis that this proc- 
ess of manufacture increases the value of every pound of this 
steel enormously, and while a tariff of 35 per cent on raw steel 
will amount toa very small sum of money, a tariff of 25 per cent on 
the steel after it has been made worth 50 or 60 cents a pound 
would amount to a very considerable sum. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I see that there is force in that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And upon the investigation I have 
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been able to make of the articles contained in this paragraph, their material and that there is nothing in the way of increas- 


I believe that 25 per cent will put the manufacture of which | 
the Senator now speaks in very much bettercondition than it isat | 
the present time. It seems to me that it is entirely reasonable 
that this paragraph should be adopted asit came from the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. HAWLEY. [ have no doubt it will put it in much bet- 
ter condition than it isnow, but the duty will still be very light. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it is a very fair one, under 
all the circumstances. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not think the Senator will consider it 
just and fair to the manufacturers of the very finest grade of 
steel manufactured, requiring considerable skill and labor, not | 
the common, cheap iron and steel cast pipe, and things of that 


sort. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator from Arkansas understand 
how the tubes for which this different duty is asked are made? 
I will state to him that they are made out of the very finest | 
sheet steel by drawing; that is to say, a round sheet of steel is 
drawn into a tube by commencing in the center of it, you might 
say pushed or drawn. It is a veryexpensive process; and Lieut. 
Ames, who is in charge of the work at the bicycie factory, as- 
sures us that they will meet with such competition from abroad, 
unless these articles can be placed under the basket clause and 
receive 30, 35, or 40 per cent duty, whatever it may be deter- 
mined to put there, it will be impossible to compete with foreign 
manufacturers of the same article. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Mr. President, there is always great danger 
in legislating for a particular article or in making exceptions 
and fixing different rates upon different articles in a general 
paragraph like this. 

I have no doubt the case suggested by both the Senators from 
Connecticut is one which requires attention; but in getting a 
low rate upon that, or a rate which may possibly be fairly satis- 
factory, there is great onee: of destroying a great many other 
industries and a great deal larger ones. 

The rate suggested by the Senator from Arkansas is, in my 
opinion, entirely inadequate for a large class of flues, pipes, 
stays, and tubes which are not included in the description to 
which the Senator from Connecticut hasalluded. Of course the 
importations now, under existing law, are largely of the higher 
cost goods, to which the Senators have referred; but if a duty 
of 25 per cent was put upon the tubes, pipes, and flues, in my 
opinion a large quantity of the ordinary classes of boiler tubes 
would be ae necessarily. 

Mr. PLATT. Weare trying to protect ourselves from that 
competition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that. 

The Senator from Arkansas says he thinks the amendment 
which he now eagepete will cover that, but while it might cover 
the case referred to by the Senator from Connecticut, in m 
opinion it would let in a large quantity of other things which 
ought not to be admitted at this low rate of duty. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator is —— to the amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I am. e Senator from Arkansas 
says that all these ad valorem rates, even if they are lower on 
the finished product, are equally protective at the higher rate im- 

sed upon the material from which they are made. That may 
be true in some cases; but I notice that in many cases in this bill 
that rule has not been followed by the committee. 

Take the case of sugar, for instance, where a duty of 40 per 
cent is levied on all sugar, and where the amount of protection 
of the higher grades, of course, appliesas a protective duty upon 
refined sugars as well. They have also added an eighth and a 
tenth beyond that for protection. 

Take burlaps, of which bags are made. The committee pro- 
poses to levy a duty of 15 per cent upon burlaps and upon bags, 
to which the processof sewing up by machinery is added; it is 
very inexpensive, it is true, but the rate of duty proposed upon 
bags is 224+ per cent. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land or the Senator from Arkansas, does the work done on these 
tubes increase the value of the material, or merely fashion them 
into a form in which they are.used in bicycles? 

Mr. PLATT. The material is increased in value by the oper- 
ation through which it passes from the sheet to the tube. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. HOAR. There is no change in the quality or character 
of the steel or the article? 

Mr. PLATT. Not atall. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to say 
that although the higher ad valorem was put on the material 
used in the manufacture the value was increased by the process 
of fashioning. Do I understand that there is any change made 
except in the labor which is applied, which changes the form or 
fashion and makes the tubes from the steel which is used as 





ing the temper or the character or quality of the metal in any 
way? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I said the value per pound of this 
steel was very much more when in theform of tubes than it was 
in the raw steel.’ To illustrate to the Senator my meaning that 
there was no absolute necessity that there should be a higher 
ad valorem rate because of the ad valorem rate on the raw ma- 
terial, I will mention that the ad valorem tarilf on the steel out 


of which these things are made under the McKinley law is 52 
per cent, and the protection the manufacturers have had under 


| the McKinley law was 10 per cent. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The low ad valorem under the act of L890, 
to which the Senator has alluded, grew out of the fact which | 
have already stated, that there are probably no importations of 
boiler flues, but all the importations are covered by the class 
suggested by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Onthe contrary, there was scarcely 
any other kind imported. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of what? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Except the high-classed and high- 
priced tubes, and they average 25 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the statement I made. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. I understood the Senator to say 
none came in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. [said that no ordinary flues, stays, or pipes 
came in under the law as itnow stands, but that only the higher 
priced ones did come in. 

But the objection I make to the proposition of the Senator is 
that under it at least a large amount of the common, low-priced 
tubes, flues, and stays will be imported, because there is imposed 
by this bill a higher rate upon the material from which these 
articles are made than upon the finished article. 

Of course it is not such a very expensive process to draw or- 
dinary boiler tubes if they are made of fine steel and used for 
bleyeles or other purposes. That isa different proposition: that 
is a different kind of article; but I do hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will allow the rate to be put at 30 per cent at least. 
He has been giving to all other iron and steel articles from 30 to 
40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 per cent, and I hope his conscience will not 
be troubled if he allows this rate to be fixed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-five per centis as much as 
my conscience will stand on this item. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator's conscience seems to be vari- 
able. I did not know but that possibly he might at this partic- 
ular moment be willing to allow 30 per cent upon this article. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-five per cent is the limit 


now. 

Mr..HOAR. The Senator has a 25-per cent conscience upon 
some things and a 30-per cent conscience upon others. 

The PRESIDING FFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘steel,’” in line 12,0n page 
29, it is proposed to insert ‘‘except steel tubes suitable for bi- 
cycles.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. I intended to withdraw my amendment in 
favor of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. QuAY] and accept that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut as modified will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 12, page 29, after the word ‘ steel,” 
it is proposed to insert ‘‘ except cold-drawn, welded iron or steel, 
annealed or bright.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


131. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt blanks, and finished 
hinges or hinge blanks, whether of iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 16, after the word “ steel,” 
I move to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem,” and insert ** | 
and one-half cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas to in- 
sert after the word ‘* nuts,’ in the first line of the paragraph, the 
words ‘‘ and washers,” and to strike out in paragraph 148 the 
same words ‘‘nuts, and washers,” which seem to have crept in 
with spikes, horseshoe nails, etc. I ask what objection the 
Senator from Arkansas has to that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I see no reason why the word 
“washer ” should be transferred from paragraph 148 to para 


The Secretary will proceed 


graph 131. 
r. QUAY. It would give the benefit of a specific duty, in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty, and it seems to me it properly be- 


longs in paragraph 1°31. 
Mr. 


JONES of Arkansas. We prefer to leave itas it stands. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

132. Card clothing, made of leather and iron or steel wire, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; all other card clothing, 85 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I move to strike out the paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

132. Card clothing manufactured from tempered steel wire, 40 cents per 
square foot; all other, 20 cents per square foot. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


12%. Cast-iron pipe of every description, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, after the 
word ‘‘description,” in line 23, to strike out ‘‘ twenty-five "and 
insert ‘‘ twenty-two and one-half.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed amendment of the 
committee is withdrawn. I move to strike out ‘‘ twenty-five ” 
and insert ‘‘ six-tenths of 1 cent per pound;” so as to read: 


Cast-iron pipe of every description, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was ed to. - 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

134. Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove-plates, and irons, sadirons, tailors’ 
irons, hatters’ irons, and castings of iron, not finished parts of machinery, 
and not specially provided for in thts act, 25 per cent ad valorem. (I 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move, in line 4, to strike out ‘25 
percent ad valorem” and to insert “‘eight-tenths of 1 cent per 

nd.” 
nue. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
outin line 4 all after the word ‘‘act” and insert “shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SecrRerary. After the word “act,” in line 4, it nd gi 
posed to strike out ‘‘eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound ” and in- 
sert ‘shail be admitted free of duty.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, all I care to say is to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that we are now making all 
of the classes of articles enumerated in this paragraph as cheaply 
as they are made anywhere in the world; and because we are 
doing that, the quantity of this class of articles imported is so 
small as to amount to tically nothing. It will be some sat- 
isfaction, at least, to the people to know that they are not pay- 
ing any taxation upon their stoves and their cast-iron pipes. 

"he PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out of this raph the 
words * not finished parts of machinery.” That is too indefinite 
a phrase to gointoa tariff bill. I think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas will agree with me that it should not be inserted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This expression has attracted my 
attention before, and I have only to say that it was suggested by 
the Treasury Department. I presume they understand about 
the question of administration and what those words mean. 
They are more familiar with the subject than I am, and Iam 
willing to accept their judgment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s own judgment would 
accord with mine, that it is a ve er vision to put 
into a tariff bill, for as to what shall be ee 
tion of what are not finished parts of machinery no man can tell. 
I should be glad if anybody at the Treasury Department or any- 
where else could tell what would be included in that ision. 
I think it is a very unsafe provision to put into the , and I 
hope Senators, in the interest of a proper administration of the 
law, will consent that that be stricken out. : 

Mr. PLATT. To leave those words in the paragraph will 
allow castings of iron, not finished parts of machinery, with all 
the work done on it clear up to the point of finished machinery, 
as I understand it, to come in as cast iron. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have had some doubt about that 
expression, and I think, under the circumstances, I shall con- 
sent to the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island, that 
those words be stricken out. 

afterward if there 


Mr.PLATT. The matter can be 
is found to be eae about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The Chair will inquire of the 
Senator from Rhode Island Senator from Arkansas 


or 
whether the word ‘‘ and,” in line 3, is not also to be stricken 
out? 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The word “and” should also come 
out tomake the sentence connect. I move tostrike out the words 
‘* not finished parts of machinery, and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendmentsubmitted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] 
to strike out ‘25 per centad valorem,” and insert “ eight-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

135. Castings of malleable iron not specially provided for in this act, 2% 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move, after the word “ act,” to 
strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem ” and insert ‘‘ nine-tenths of 
1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

136. Cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. After the word “tinned,” I move 
to strike out the words ‘30 per cent ad valorem ” and insert ‘2 
cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

137. Chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out the paragraph and in- 
sert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 137, 
on page 30, and insert: 

137. Chain of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three-fourths of 
{ inch in diameter, 1.2 cents per pound; less than three-fourths of 1 inch and 
not less three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 1.4 cents per pound; less than 
three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound; but no chain or 
chains of any description shall pay a lower rate of duty than 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the provision of the present law, 
with a change from ad valorem to specifics, and a reduction of 
rates, which is equivalent to the other reductions made in vari- 
ous parts of the bill. I hope the committee will be willing to 
accept it, and simply treat chains in the same way that other 
articles have been treated. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order to bring the Senate to a direct vote 
hi aaa further debate, I move to lay the amendment on the 
table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that J ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If he 
were present [I should vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin 
was called). The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] has 
been called from the Chamber, and desired his pair to be an- 
nounced with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CaREy]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dusotrs], but I transfer that pair 
to my colleague |Mr. MCPHERSON] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH, 1 think the colleigue of the Senator from 
New ee. McCPHERSON| is paired with the Senator from 
Delaware |Mr. HiGGiIns]. He has a general pair with him. 

Mr.SMITH. Then I transfer my pair to the Senator from 

ia [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. TELLER (wk 2n his name was called). I was paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], but a pair has 
been arranged with him by transfer, I understand, and I shall 
vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

e ea.” 
. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. BLANCHARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BATE (after haying voted in the affirmative). I am 

with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and 
withdraw ay vate 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

pen ogy Senator from Oregon [Mr. Doupa], and with- 
my v 


with the Senator from Ne- 
he were present I should vote 
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The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—2Z. 
Berry, Faulkner, Kyle, . Roach, 
Brice, Gib:on, Martin, « Smith, 
‘Call, Harris, Mills, ; Vest, 
Camden Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Irby, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Jarvis, Pasco, White. 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NAYS—I7. 
Aldricb, Hoar, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Allison Mitchell, Oregon Platt, Washburn. 
Chandler, Patton, Power, 
Hansbrough, Peffer, Proctor, 
Hawley, Perkins, Squire, 

NOT VOTING—IL. 

Allen, Dolph, Jones, Ney. Ransom, 
Bate, Dubois, Lindsay, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Frye, Lodge, Shoup, 
Blanchard, Galtinger, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Butler, George, MeMillan, Turpie, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Walsh, 
Cameron, Gorman, Manderson, Wilson, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Wolcott 
Cullom, Hale, Morgan, 
Davis, Higgins, Morrill, 
Dixon, Hil, Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Cutlery: 

138. Penknives or pocketknives of ail kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers 
or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, razors and razor blades, 
finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 17, 
after the word ‘‘ unfinished,” toinsert ‘‘and shears and scissors.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The proposed committee amend- 
ment is withdrawn. I move to strike out that paragraph, and 
insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
and insert: 

Penknives, pocketknives, or erasers, of all kinds, valmed at no more than 
30 cents per dozen, 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents per 
dozen and not exce ng 50 cents per dozen, 12 cents per dozen; valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $1 per dozen, 2% cents per 
dozen; valued at more than #1 per dozen and not exceeding $1.50 per dozen, 
40 cents per dozen; valued at more than $1.50 per dozen and not exceeding 
$3 per dozen, 75 cents per dozen; valued at more than #3 per dozen, 50 per 
cent ad valorem; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing valued at 
more than 30 cents per dozen, and not more than $3 per dozen, 25 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That blades, handles, or any other parts of any or either 
of the articles named in this paragraph, imported in any other manner than 
assembled in penknives, pocketknives, or erasers, shall be subject to no less 
rate of duty than herein provided for penknives, pocketknives, or erasers 
valued at more than 30 cents per dozen. 


Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out, beginning in line 4, on page 31, immediately after the word 
‘Sad valorem” and the seuataalon, “and in addition thereto on 
all the foregoing valued at more than 50 cents per dozen and 
not more than $3 per dozen, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
be resumed. ; 

The Secretary read as follows: 

139. Swords, sword blades, and side arms, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

140. Table knives, forks, steels, and all hun . kitchen, bread, butter, 


vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, ters’, ette, and artists’ knives; 


aiso all carving, cooks’, and butchers’ knives, forks, and steels. All sizes of 


all of the above, finished or unfinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Arkansas as a favor, 
whether he will not let paragraph 140 go over until to-morrow 
morning, at any rate, and proceed then with it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that paragraph be passed over, 
Mr. President. 
mt HOAR. I have some suggestions to submit in relation 

t. ‘ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

141. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment I gave notice I 
would offer to that par: ph I withdraw. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill ask that that paragraph be — 
wrt pen I have some papers I wish to submit which [ have 
re. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be passed over. 
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The reading of the bill will bo 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Firearms; 

142. Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns 
thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
what change this paragraph proposes to make in the existing 
duty? 

Mr. VEST. There is nochange made. 
the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that; but what is the change 
the McKinley law? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This provision relating to mu 
kets, sporting rifles, etc., I think is the same as the provision in 
the McKinley act. 

Mr.HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The paragraph just passed over is a chang 
from the McKinley law, but I do not know that it is an impor 
tantthange. The provision of the bill as it came from the Hous 
includes ‘* muzzle-loading shotguns,” which are not in the actof 
1890. I do not know thatit is an important change. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Some statement was made as to 
muskets and shotguns being the same as in the existing law 
though I see that ‘‘ sporting rifles” are included in the paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the House have inserted in the para- 
graph “ muzzle-loading shotguns.” Not man, people use muz- 
zle-loading shotguns at thistime. I do not know, however, that 
it makes any difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

143. Sporting, breech-loading shotguns, and pistols, and parts thereof, 3) 
per centad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In the paragraph just read, after 
the word “‘ shotguns,” I move to add the words ‘‘ combination 
shotguns and rifles;” and after the word “ parts,” to insert the 
words ‘ of all ofthe foregoing;” so thatthe paragraph will read: 

143. Sporting. breech conaing shotguns, combination shotguns and rifle 
and pistols, and parts of all of the foregoing, 30 per cent ad valorem 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I now move to insert the provisions of the 
existing law in place of the paragraph as it stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 145 
as amended, and insert: 

148. All double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns valued at not 
more than $6 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than #6 and not more than 3.” 
each, $4 each; valued at more than $12 each, #6 each; and in addition thereto 
on all the above, 35 per cent ad valorem. Single-barrel breech-loadiny 
shotguns, $1 each and 35 per cent ad valorem. Revolving pistols valued at 
not more than $1.50 each, 40cents each; valued at more than $1.50, #1 each; 
and in addition thereto on all the above pistols, 35 per cent ad valorem 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this paragraph coversa very 
large and important branch of manufacture of iron and stee!; 
and the rates suggested by the committee are entirely inade- 
quate. This is one of those cases where action of the committee 
and the action of Congress, if the bill should become a law, will 
absolutely destroy a great industry. These people have no 
Senatcr upon the other side of the Chamber to insist that the 
rates upon the articles which they produce shall be put up or 
that the bill shall be defeated. 

This industry, in common with a dozen others in the metal 
schedule, will be destroyed by the wanton action of Congress if 
this rate shall be maintained. There is not one particle of 
reason for this discrimination against this industry. It can not 
be defended here or elsewhere upon any grounds of justice, 
equity, or fair dealing. It is simply the destruction of an in- 
dustry by a reduction of duty, which should not take place. 

I understand perfectly well how unavailing are any statements 
of mine in regard to this matter. I know they will not reach 
the ears of the majority of the comm ttee or the majority of the 
Senate; but I do know that such acts of wanton destruction of 
American interests as are proposed by this paragraph will 
sooner or later reach the ears of the American people, and I do 
know that any party which sells rates of duty to certain great 
combinations and trusts, and at the same time and by the same 
act strikes down industries, as is proposed by this paragraph, 
will never again receive a voteof confidence from the American 
people. 

Mr. HARRIS rose. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I notice that the Senator from Tennessee 
xises in his place, I suppose to move to lay this amendment on 


and sporting rifles, and parts 


It isthe provision of 
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the table. That is the answer which Senators upon the other 
side make—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wait until I finish my sentence. 

That is the answer which Senators upon the other side make 
to the arguments and suggestions to this bill which come from 
this side of the Chamber. That application of brute force will 
answer for the moment, but there is an appeal from even that to 
the or of the United States, and that appeal will be made, 
and will not be made in vain. 

‘ Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
ion: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was first asked by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to yield. I will yield to him now and afterwards to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HOAR,. I merely wanted, with the leave of the Senator 
from Rhode Island—— . “ 

Mr. ALDRICH. And perhaps of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, also. 

Mr. HOAR. To say to the Senator from Tennessee, if he rose 
for the mel ey of moving to lay this amendment on the table, 
that I should like to be heard before that motionis made. This 

ragraph relates to an exceedingly interesting and important 

ndustry of my own city, which I know something about, and I 

think my constituents would reproach me severely if I did not 
bring to the attention of the Senate one or two facts which they 
ought to consider before acting upon this question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did rise for the purpose sug- 
gested by the Senator from Rhode Island, being persuaded 
to do so by the very persuasive, logical, and eloquent reraarks 
of that Senator. In view, however, of the suggestion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the additional suggestion the 
Senator from Rhode Island intends to make, I forego the priv- 
llege of making the motion I had intended to make. 

r. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Tennessee. I now 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PALMER. Did I understand the Senator from Rhode 
Island to use the word ‘‘sell”? I understood him to use that 


word. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I did not mean to use it in any offensive 
sense, and am willing to withdraw it if anybody makesany such 
application of it. 

nder the present rates of duties, which are largely in excess 
of those suggested by the committee, the importations of those 
articles which are not necessaries of life in any section of the 
country—unless they should be in Tennessee and States repre- 
sented by some of the other Senators on that side—but shot- 
= and rifles are not necessaries of life in New England; and 
can see no reason why the rate of duty, which is a fair rev- 
enue duty, should be reduced. As I say, the importations are 
large, the importations of double-barreled shotguns being val- 
ued at $212,000; and of some of the other classes of shotguns 
a considerable amount. 

I do not know that I can add anything tothe statement which 
I have-already made in regard to this matter. I know the ar- 
gument is addressed to deaf ears, and I only wish to place upon 
ane protest against the treatment which these people are 

ving. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this matter of duty upon shot- 

uns and sporting rifles is, I think, as interesting an object 
coon as we can have, helping us to understand, he) ping to illus- 
trate the great question between the two economic schools of 
statesmen and of writers of this country. 

In the first place, the shotgun is not a necessary of life. Itis 
either a weapon of offense, the use of which in ordi cases 
is to be discouraged, or it is an instrument of luxury for the 
sportsman. There would seem to be no reason, such as 
has been suggested in regard to other matters, that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will please suspend a moment until order is restored in 
the Chamber. [A pause.] The Senator from Massachusetts will 
proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know whether any Senator on either 
side of the Chamber will desire to understand this question be- 
fore he votes upon it, but I believe that many Senators on both 
sides will do so. 

Mr. President, this industry has for its rivals the men in Bel- 

um, and to some extent in Great Britain and in Nor and 

weden. The SS ye ene , are a counterfeit and 
worthless article, which they sell very ch » Which imposes 


u outh and ignorant and poor persons, to their great danger 
ond Scien. . , 


All the American manufacturers are men of established char- 
acter and business reputation, and their rifles and ns are 
purchased because of the trade-mark of an honest man r, 


and they import value and excellence. My honorable friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] will perhaps permit me to 
repeat aloud what he said sotio voce just now, that our manufac- 
turers are making the best gunsin the world. Every gentleman 
who uses them knows it. Their price has been constantly goin 
down under, or in spite of, according to the views on one side o 
the Chamber or the other, the policy which has been pursued. 
They have attracted to this country not the refuse, not the 
criminals, not the vagabonds, but the skilled laborer. 

A near neighbor and friend of my own, by the name of Ivers 
Johnson, who did live within a yearor twoon the hill just above 
my house, came to the city where I live about twelve or fifteen 
— ago—he told the story himself before the Committee on 

‘inance in 1890 under oath—so poor that he had spent all his 
money when he arrived in the city, and found a freight car by 
the depot in which he slept, and wandered out breakfastless 
into the street, until he found a Norwegian with whom hecould 
speak. He was the best workman in Norway engaged in that 
business. Not having full work all the time, for the time he did 
work he got 4s. a day, which was enormous pay for Norway. He 
was introduced to Mr. Forehand, the head of the manufactory 
of the Forehand Arms Company, and told, through the inter- 
preter, what he thought he could do. 

Mr. Forehand set him to work and told him that if he was 
what he said he was, at the end of a month he should receive 
$2 a day, I think it was—it may have been $1.50 or $2, but a sum 
very much larger than the pay he had ever got in his life be- 
fore. In the course of a year he was promoted from one step to 
another; he became first the foreman of a room; then in a year 
or two years afterwards he set up in a small way himself; and 
two years ago, when I last heard his story from his own lips, he 
was employing 500 men. 

Mr. President, neither he nor Mr. Forehand, in whose em- 
ploy he was when he set up for himself, have become men of 
wealth. They live comfortably, sending their children to the 
public schools, riding about with one horse and a wagon when 
they and their wives go to ride, living, I suppose, about as I do 
or about as the respectable employés of the Senate live who are 
holding offices, which indicate that they are gentlemen and 
men of refinement, but not able to live extravagantly. 

Those 500 men are intelligent and excellent citizens; they are 
temperance men; they are interested in the schools and in the 
churches; they are on the honest and righteous side of the 
questions which come up; they take their interest in whatever 
is going on; they have comfortable dwellings, and they get $2 
a day or $2.50a day. Someof them are Swedes and Norwegians; 
but all of them of the class of men that our own ancestors were 
when they came over, in purpose and character, in all parts 
of the country. They are the kind of men of wh: m the best 
American citizenship is made. They are making a luxury. 
There is not any wealth in the concern; there is not any iuxury 
in the concern; there is not any aristocracy in the concern; there 
is not any picking of pockets or of plunder or of robbery; but it 
is honest, simply doing a hard day’s work for an honest day's 


There those menare. If thereisanything this Republic wants — 
of them of sacrifice, of intelligent direction, of honest labor, 
they are there, its resource in war and its resource in peace. 
They have the same enterprise, energy, and simple courage 
which has borne the flags of those Scandinavian nations over 
the North Sea. They are the same kind of men who fought un- 
der Gustavus Adolphus; they are the same kind of men who 
fought under Oliver Cromwell; they are the same kind of men 
who fought under George Washington; they are the same kind 
of men—though I think the cause was wrong—who fought under | 
Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson. 

Mr. President, it is not a light thing to shut up those estab- 
lishments and turn the men into the street, or send them back 
to Europe again, or compel them eveu to go West and change 
their industries and become competitors of the farmer. They 
are there under an established policy. : 

If there is the ee oer a misfortune happening to any 
community, as when icago was burned by fire, when New 
Orleans and Nashville were desolated by yellow fever, when 
Charleston was shaken with earthquake, those men were ready 
with their little contributions. 

There is not a man whose ancestors have been here since the 
days of Jamestown or of Plymouth who loves the flag better 
than they do. That is what this Republic is made of; that is 
what your States, under a little different circumstances, are 
made of, and are being made of. 

Mr. President, here is a policy under which these men were 

tting a plain, honest, republican, American, democratic liv- 
a on livelihood; and I can show that under it, by keeping 
out this cheating Belgian cast-iron article, you h 


ave got an 
American uct Ww is just as safe, just as honest, just as 


sure as it would be if it had the word of my honored friend from 
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Arkansas [Mr. JONES], or my friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST], 
or my friend from Alabama (Mr. PuGH], or my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], that he knew all about it, bearing as 
absolute verity and integrity as the gold coin which bears the 
eagle; and under it the price of this luxury, coming year by 
year, and six months by six months, down, down, down, new in- 
ventions being made by these men’s brains, new methods for 
saving labor and saving price, which are the growth of a com- 
fort which they never would have had living at home on a shil- 
ling a day, and some of them on 4 shillings a day, as the best of 
them did. 

Now, I should like to know why it is? I should like to ask 
my honorable friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], who 
does me the honor to listen to me, ifrthere ever was a day when 
these men, and the men who have represented them in this and 
the other House, denied the appeal of the people of Louisiana 
for a protection to their sugar industry? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Has there been a day — 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. [ think it would be more convenient to the 
Senator from Louisiana to answer to-morrow than this evening. 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to move that the 
Senate do now adjourn? 

Mr. HOAR. I will perhaps in a moment, Mr. President, when 
I finish my sentence. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. I wanted to consult the conven- 
ience of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course the Senator is very kind, and I wish to 
state once for all—and then [ shall yield and continue in the 
morning—that in other armies we always obey the order of the 
general, but in the Senate we seem to obey the order of the drum 
major, and I shall obey. 

Mr. HARRIS. Making due acknowledgment to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the compliment he pays me, I move now 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 25, 1894, at 10 o’oclock 
a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 24, 1894, 


The House metat12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BaGBy. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 1117) for the 
relief of William Loring Spencer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
RICHARDS indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Idemand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 1209) to regu- 
late enlistments in the Army of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act of Congress entitled “An act 
making oer atone for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1 and for other purposes,” approved February 27, 1893, as 
provides that ‘‘no private shall be reénlisted who has served ten years or 
more or who is over 35 years of age, except such as have already served as 
hn men for twenty years or upwards,”’ be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pe ‘ 

Sec. 2. That hereafter all enlistments in the Army shall be for the term 
of three years, and no soldier shall be again eniisted in the Army whose 
service during his last gree term of enlistment has not been honest and 
faithful; and in time of peace ot pe who is not a citizen of the United 
States, or who can not ak read, and write the English language, shall 
be enlisted in the Army for the first time: Provided, That the foregoing re- 
quirements as to enlistments in time of*peace shall not apply to the enlist- 
ment of Indians. 

Sec. 3. That the period within which soldiers may reénlist with the bene- 
fits conferred by sections 1282 and 1284 of the Revised Statutes, be, and the 
same is hereby, extended to three months; and hereafter every enlisted man 
in the 7. excepting general service clerks and general service messen- 
gers, shall be entitled to all the benefits conferred by sections 1281 and 1282 
of the Revised Statutes: Provided, That to entitle them to the additional 
pay authorized by section 1281, for men serving in the third, fourth, and fifth 
ee the service must have been continuous within the meaning of this 
section. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 


Strike out all following the word “ faithful,”’in line 4, section 2, on page 2, 
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to and including the word “ Indians" in line 9, section 2, on page 2, and in 

sert the following: 

“and in time of peace no person (except an Indian) who is not a citizen of 
the United States, or who has not made legal declaration of his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, or who can not speak, read, and write 
the English language, or who is over 30 years of age, shall be enlisted for the 
first enlistment in the Army: Provided, That any soldier discharged since 
January 27, 1803, who. has been prevented from reénlisting by the operations 
of the act of Congress approved February 27, 1893, and who may hereafter en- 
list within three months from the date of the approval of this act shall be 
considered to have reénlisted and shall be entitled to receive while serving 
subsequent to such enlistment the same pay, service pay, and allowances as 
if he had reénlisted within thirty days from his latest discharge.” 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker,I object. That bill is too impor- 
tant to be considered under a request for unanimous consent. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield to one recognition on cither 
side, and then I will demand the regular order. 
WESLEY MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. McCKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wes- 
ley Montgomery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That theCommissioner of the General Land Office be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to permit Wesley Montgomery, of 
Adams County, State of Nebraska, upon the payment of the regular fees and 
commissions to enter, under the homestead law, 160 acres of any of the un- 
appropriated public lands of the United States, including public lands in 
Oklahoma Territory, not mineral nor in the actual occupation of any set- 
tler, in lieu of the northeast quarter of section 23, of township 28 north, of 
range 14 west, in lroquois County, Il, which land was entered by said Wes- 
ley Montgomery on February 20, 1874, under the homestead laws, in accord- 
ance with instructions of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
the register and the receiver of the date of August 9, 1873, the title to which 
land failed because of a prior disposition of the same, which did not then 
appear upon the records of the Land Office: Provided, however, That the said 

esley Montgomery shall not have made any other entry of land of the 
United States under the homestead laws; And providea further, That upon 
payment of the final commissions a final certificate and patent shall issue 
to the said Wesley Montgomery upon such entry as he may make hereunder 
without proof of residence and cultivation. 


The amendments recommended by the Committee on Public 


Lands were read, as follows: . 


Amend the bill by striking out in line 5 allafter the word “ Nebraska" to 
and including the word ‘Territory ” in line 9, and insert “to enter 160 acres 
of public land subject to entry under the homestead law.’ Strike out in 
line 23 ‘upon payment of the final commissions.”’ 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to have the re- 
port accompanying this bill read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. MEIKLEJOHN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery, respectfully submit the following 
report: 

mend the bill by striking out in line 5, all after the word ‘ Nebraska,” to 
and including the word “ Territory” in line9, and insert ‘‘ to enter 160 acres of 
= land subject to man | under the homestead law."’ Strike out in line 
~3, ‘upon payment of final commission.”’ 

The records of the General Land Office upon this case show that Wesley 
Monfgomery, on the 20th day of February, 1874, made a homestead entry of 
the NE. i, sec, 23, T. 28, R. 14, in Iroquois County, Ill., by homestead entry 
No. 10, at Springfield, ill.; that afterwards, on the 13th dayof April, 1875, the 
said entry was held for cancellation because of conflict with the prior right 
of Parker Dresser, jr., which dated from December 27, 1855, and was finally 
canceled November 29, 1875. 

Parker Dresser had located said land with a land warrant which was found 
to be forged, and he was permitted to substitute valid payment. Pending 
such substitution the entry was improperly canceled, but was subsequently 
restored. Mr. Montgomery had, in the meantime, made his homestead en- 
oan was necessarily canceled one year and nine months subsequent 

8 date. 

Prior to such cancellation Mr. Montgomery made final proof of his entry, 
as above stated; said proof consisted of his own testimony, corroborated by 
two witnesses, that he was a resident upon the land covered by his entry on 
June 9, 1874, and continued such residence to the date of proof, a period of 
one year and fourteen days. He also claimeda military service of tive years 
and twenty-one days, which was verified by the War Department under date, 
April 2, His improvements on the land consisted of a house 16 by 2% 
= =— barn, and outbuildings, and he broke and cultivated 20 acres of 

6 land. 

Manifestly said action worked a hardship and loss to Montgomery, as not 
only was the period of his residence and cultivation lost to him, but he sac- 
rificed something on improvements. 

Wesley Montgomery has made no other entry of land of the United States 
under the homestead laws. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill as amended. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, Adame County, 88: 


I, Wesley Montgomery, of the city of Hastings, Adams County, State of 
Nebraska, being first duly sworn, do depose and say: 

That on the 20th day of February, 1874, I entered the NE. } sec. 23, T. 28 N., 
R. 14 W., in Iroquois County, Ill., under the homestead laws, and that the 
title to Said land failed because of a prior disposition of the same, which did 
not then appear on the records of the iand office. 

That I made settlement upon said land, and complied fully with the pro- 
visions of the homestead laws, and that I have not at ay time since then 
Made any entry on the public lands under the homestead laws, or used my 
homestead right in any manner. 

WESLEY MONTGOMERY 


Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before me this 26th day of March, 

[SBAL.] J. H. SPICER, 

Clerk District Court of Adams County. Nebraska, 
By A. T. BRATTON, Deputy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, April 13, 1894. 

Sir: [transmit herewith report from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office on House bill No. 6211, “for the relief of Wesley Montgom: 
which contains full information relative to the former entry made by h 
so far as the same is 5 the records of this Department. aren tee 
facts ithe i said report I know of no objection to urge against the pas- 
8 o 

—_ Very respectfully, 


Hon. T. C. MORA 
Chairman Concnittee on ~ Public La 
House of eccentetinis. 


HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL lo ee 
Washington, D. U., April 7, 

Str: I have had the honor toreceive, by a reference of “Agel 
8, 1804, H. R. bill No,’ 6211, “for the relief of esley Montgomery,” which 
was transmitted tothe artment by Hon. THomas C. McRAX, chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands of the House of Representatives, with 
the request for an early report thereon and such suggestions and recom- 
mendations in reference thereto as you May see proper to make. 

The bill provides: 

** He it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Americain Congress assembled, That the Commissionerof the General Land 
Office be, and he is hereby, authorized and to permit Wesley Mont- 
gomery, of Adams County, State of Nebraska, —— the payment of the 
reguiar fees and commissions, to enter, under the stead law, 160 acres 
of any of the 2 blic lands of the United States, including 


public lands in oma Te ere not mineral nor in the actual a 
tion of any settler, in lieu of the northeast ae aoe 
28 north. of ra “ west, in ene aa hae which land was ente 
by said Wesley ery on 4, under the homestead laws, 
m accordance of the General Land 


oner of t 
Office to the rogister and the receiver of tee date of August 9, 1873, the title 
to which land ee rie the same which did not 
—_ nase = seasons of the Land Office: — ie etthedet 
esley Mon er ea have made any o ren oO 
the ‘United States — homestead laws 


Ana vided further, That 
a final certificate and patent shall 


Reve bny pF ow --8 ~ 
issue tothe said W: Montgomery upon such entry as he may make here- 
under without proof of residence and cultivation.” 


in reply, I have the oe report 
Mr. Montgomery made homestead en 
February 20, 1874, for NE. } sec. 23, T. 


authorized by oftiee decision of 


the recordsof this office show that 
os 9 at the suas. LL, office, 
, R14 W., said entry having been 
1 i878. This entry was canceled on 
November 29, 1875, because of a prior valid claim tosaid lands, without prej- 
udice to Mr. Montgomery’ s right to make a second homestead entry. 
Adverse reports were made ‘nis office on March 7, 1882, May 13, 1886, and 
March 7, 1800, on BH. R. bills Nos. 4013, 142u, and Senate dill No. 3, respect- 
ively, for the relief of Mr. Montgomery, on the grounds that Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s right to make another entry under the See law was recognized 
by this office in the cancellation of his said entry, w ht has never 
been denied, the action contemplated by Congress in paid bills would seem 
pA = unpocenene?, as eee was no facts in this case which would 


to justify for his relief. 
eq dditional evidence. aving + ei na a to the report of 
March 7, 1890, which put Mr. Mon a different light, said 
evidence being the final proof made on said plemental and fa- 


i eaioenee 

vorable rt wag made on said Senate bi date of April 9, 
a my which race at oie certain amendments wine 

1892, a favorable report was anaes bill No. 391, 

ona thet eller "ot Mr. Mon , in which the same amendments were sug- 
proposed amendments were that the w 


These t of the 
regular ee and commissions’ be inserted in line © of the those t after the 
word ‘‘ Nebraska; ” that the words ‘‘under the homestead law "’ be inserted 
in said line after-the word rere “outer.” and that the last proviso: in the above- 
= a be mp ed 


as eet oe vey ye eden ye entry b Mr. Mont- 
omery on 25, 1875, at Spr eld, Ill. It 
Sopente to have ee de. although — — Ramanan was 


Sek be acannon ene ce upon the tract 
co Se aneeaines maamiened en deceit Mita enaaieenneh nankaome 
to date of proof, a ae of ones aes a Se He also claims a 
military service o: 


aS days, which was by the 
War eeen ie te ee Ae iat on of April 2,1 His a consisted 


of a house 16 b 24, stable, barn, and outbuildings, and he had broken and 

cultivated 3 ac aos thes tie Mahaemeery entry was allowed under in- 
nv 8 "s er 

issued, and that he had 

= = oe See are So neeainn of 
entry to entitle a thereon, [am opinion that, 
ishes ee ees cere ene ene 
should homestead entry, and receive 


ae atd bill is herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 
Ss. W. rex Commissioner, 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERTOR. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask a question about 
it. I know nothing about this bill 
ment of the report that some 
Hilimois as late as 1874. I can 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. I desire = 
Land Office show it was 


report, to give a clour state 


will read a portion of the 
see how it was em The te 


Office on this case show eile aun 
in rogea iL int 4; 
built a house 16 


broke and cultivated 20 acres of land, and 


goad, made a homestead entry 
lived on it the length of time req 
feet, and a barn, broke 
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when he made his proof the Government found that another man 
had a prior right to this land, so that Mr. Montgomery lost his 
time and all his labor, besides all he put on the land. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What was that prior right? 
— McKEIGHAN. Theland had been located by one Parker 

resser. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
dent on the land? 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. No, sir; not at the time Montgomery 
located it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
right? 

‘Mr. McKEIGHAN. That he first settled there. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Was it taken by a land war- 
rant, and the General Land Office had neglected to put it upon 
the record tract books in the General Land Office? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then it was aclerical error in 
the General Land Office, and you seek relief for the man who 
had gone on the land and resided there for over a year. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. One year. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
ments? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What would be the amount of 
improvements that he put on the landy 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. I donot knowanything at all about that. 
The house was 16 by 24 feet; but I do not know how much it 
would cost. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. He put on a house 16 by 24 
feet and broke and cultivated 20 acres of land. That would 
probably amount to $600 or $800. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Jf I could see any point in the gentle- 
man’s question, I would endeavor toauswer it. The facts areas 
stated here. Therecordsof the Land Office show that they are. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman says he can 
not see es in my question. AsI discovered his voice was 
not of sufficient volume to be heard, I was endeavoring to bring 
out the facts, so as to do something to help him with his case. 
It is evident to my mind that the entry was not made in the 
tract books of the General Land Office. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Was this man a resident of Iroquois, and the entry 
made in good faith? 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I hardly supposed that land that 
must have been worth $20 or $25 an acre was subject to home- 
stead entry, butif apoor man knowing the fact, in good faith, was 
seeking to get a home, and that being the primary object, why 
then he ought to be entitled to relief. If, on the contrary, it 
was some man prompted to make this settlement by some c erk 
in the Land Office, who had discovered, as he supposed, a tract 
of land subject to entry thére, and put this man up, hoping 
thereby practically to go out there and get something for noth- 
ing, and Re got slipped up on, then he has no equity. “If the gen- 
tleman has any knowledge as to the real facts of this matter, I 

wish he would state them. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Ihave noknowledgeof the real facts. I 
was a citizen of Livingston County, Ill., amd could buy all the 
land I wanted near Pontiac for from $7 to $10 an acre in 1865. 
The land to which this bill refers was not worth $25 an acre. I 
bought land of Mr. Jesse Fell, of Bloomington, IIl., for $10 an 
acre within 3 miles of the present town of Pontiac three years 


later. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How long had this man been a resi- 
dent of that part of the country at the time he made this entry? 
Mr. MCKEIGHAN. That is a matter that I can no more an- 


Was Parker Dresser a resi- 


What gave him that prior 


How long did he reside there? 


And he made some improve- 


‘swer than I can answer as to the exact date of his birth. The 


records of the Land Office show all those facts. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, this case has all the ear- 
marks of an attem such as has been resorted to 


pted speculation 
in some cases in my State in late zou, Wee Cag am 2 


ouaeneny wo who has been examining the land records. 
the gentleman has made such an examination as leads _ to 
man made the entry in __ faith in the effort 


to guba home, I doues knew that I ought to object, but if he 
then he has no equities in the case. 
Mr. BRYAN. is no evidence that he was a sharper. 


Mr. DOCKERY. r. Speaker, has has unanimous consent been 
given for the consideration of this bill? 
The SPEAKER. It has not. Is there ob to the re- 


jection 
uest of the gentleman from Nebraska for the consideration of 
+ | the bill just read? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, the print of the bill does not 
show the amendment recommended by the committee and I de- 
sire that that amendment be adopted. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Amend by striking out in line 5 all after the word ‘‘ Nebraska *’ to and in- 
cluding the word * Territory” in line 9, and insert “to enter 160 acres of 
public land, subject to entry under the homestead law.”’ Strike out in line 
23, “ upon payment of the final commissions. 

Mr. PICKLER. What is to hinder this man from taking 
land under the act of March 3, 1889, of which the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I believe, was the author? 

Mr. MCRAE. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then what do you want this bill for? 

Mr. MCRAE. Simply because this man perhaps has a home 
in Nebraska and does not want another, but wants compensa- 
tion in the shape of another entry for the improvements he 
made upon the land in question, and does not want to establish 
another residence to earn it. 

Mr. McCKEIGHAN. ‘This man has no land in Nebraska. 

Mr. PICKLER. But he can enter 160 acres under the gen- 
eral law, can he not? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; if he goes and lives on it five years, but 
he does not wish to do that when he has already earned it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then he wants pay because he did not get a 
homestead? 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. No; he wants credit for the time he 
spent on this land. 

Mr. SAYERS. Was there any proof before the committee 
that this man actually did enter on the land and improve it? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. The Land Office has so reported. 
The Department permitted him to enter the land, and he made 
improvements, built a house, stable, barn, and outbuildings, and 
after all that was done it turned out that another man had a 
title to the land and he was put off. Now, in lieu of this land, 
which he says is more valuable than any he can get, he wants 
permission to take another 160 acres without being required to 
reside upon it. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. ‘The gentleman is mistaken as to this 
man having land in Nebraska. He is simply a workman, work- 
ing at his trade as a type-setter. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk 
(H. R. 5103), to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota.” 

The bill was read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether the 
name of ** Winona ” rts in the billas one of the places 
where these notices are to be published? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know. The bill has 
been read. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota for the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BRETZ. I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Iask for the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order isdemanded. The reg- 
- ular order is the call of committees for reports. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to correct the reference of a biil. 

The SPEAKER. That is in order. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The bill (H. R. 7152) for the recla- 
mation of the arid lands of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; the bill (H. R.7153) to provide for the reservation, sale, 
and settlement of the arid lands in certain States and Territo- 
ries, and the bill (H. R.7154) to provide for surveying and esti- 
mating the cost of canals and the location and cost of reservoirs 
for the reclamation of arid lands in the State of Idaho, and for 
other purposes, were inadvertently referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. I ask unanimousconsent that that committee 
be discharged from their further consideration and that they be 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 


ports, 
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FOG SIGNAL, LUDINGTON, MICH 


_Mr. BRICKNER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4513) 
for the construction of a steam fog-signal and pier head light 
and steam fog-signa! station at Ludington, Mich.: which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. T. O. SELFRIDGE, JR. 

Mr. EVERETT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported back favorably the joint resolution (S. R. 72) to permit 
Capt. T. O. Selfridge, jr., United States Navy, to receive a decora- 
tion conferred upon him by the President of the French Repub- 
lic; which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. BLACK of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Af 
fairs, reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 4453) pro 
viding for the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ROADS TO ARLINGTON CEMETERY. 

Mr. BLACK, of Illinois also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported as a substitute for House bill 2370 a bill (1. 
R. 7203) to improve the public roads from the Aqueduct 
Bridge, near Georgetown, D. C., to the Arlington National Mili- 
tary Cemetery; which was read a firstand second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILROAD. 


Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5123) to extend and 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the Kansas and Ar 
kansas Valley Railway to construct and operate additional lines 
of railway through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 24, A. D. 1891; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

WARM SPRINGS INDIAN RESERVATION, OREGON. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H.R. 5532) to fix the 
location of the northern boundary line of the Warm Springs In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Oregon; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

TIME OF PAYMENT OF OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
ported back with amendment the »ill (H. R. 6814) extending the 
time of payment to purchasers of lands of the Omaha tribe of In- 
dians in Nebraska and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Mr. MCKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 374) for the 
erection of a public building for the use of the custom-house and 
post-office at Newport News in the district of Newport News, 
Va., which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, WINSTON, N. C. 

Mr. McK AiG also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H.R.5484) to 
provide for a public building at Winston, N.C.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

VILLAGE OF DEARBORN, WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3715) granting 
to the village of Dearborn certain lands for village purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, ALTOONA, PA. 


Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, reported back with amendment the 
bill (H. R. 4728) for a public building at the city of Altoona, Pa., 
and appropriating money therefor; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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ACORETIONS OF THE VIRGINUS INDEMNITY FUND. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York, from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, reported back with amendment the biil (H. R. 
6111) for the disposal of the accretions of the Virginus indemnity 
fund; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H, R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo. 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the Confed- 
erated Otoe and Missouri Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DE ForEsST, for two weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. BOUTELLE, for ten days. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


On motion of Mr. GEISSENHAINER, by unanimous consent, 
leave was granted to the Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization to sit during the sessions of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A messuge from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with anamendment House 
concurrent resolution ports for the gee J of 5,500 copies 
of the annual report of the chief clerk of the Weather Bureau; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the further considera- 
tion of the legislative =e bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union (Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of making a correction. 

In some remarks of mine last night, when the Naval Observa- 
tory provision was under consideration, I stated that Prof. New- 
combe, one of the most distinguished astronomers of the country, 
was connected with the institution. While he hasan office in that 
establishment, and has charge of the Nautical Almanac, I un- 
derstand he has no connection with the Observatory. I should 
have used the name of Profs. Eastman and Harkness, two of the 
distinguished astronomers of the country, as being connected 
with the Naval Observatory, although neither is at the head of 
it. This correction should be made. 

Mr. PAYNE. All of the astronomers come under the head of 
‘tassistants,” I believe, there? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. And the highest compensation paid is $2,000, 
while the others receive $1,800? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That, I think, is correct. Profs. Hark- 
ness, Hastman, Brown, and Frisby, my recollection is, have more 
to do with astronomical matters than any of the others. They 
are all distinguished in their profession as astronomers. But 
the head of the Observatory, Capt. McNair, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], is detailed from the naval 
establishment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Construction and Repair: For chief clerk, $1,80); 
$1,800; one assistant draftsman, $1,300; one assistant draftsman, $1,400; one 
clerk of class 3; one clerk of class 2; two clerks of class 1; one assistant mes- 
senger, and one laborer; in all, $13,380. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I send up an amendment for the purpose of 
rearranging this paragraph. It makes no change in the total. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 20, strike out the word “six” and insert ‘four; in line 21, 
“two;" and strike out in same line the words 
“oneclerk” and insert “<«woclerks.”’ Also in line22strike out “twoclerks” 
and insert “one clerk.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Ordnance; For chief clerk, $1,800; draftsman, $1,800; one assist- 
ant draftsman, $1,400; two clerks of class 2; one clerk of class 1; one clerk, 
Sen one copyist; one assistant messenger, and one laborer; ia all, 
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Mr. DOCKERY. Ioffer a further amendment, at the request 
of the Secretary, rearranging this paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out on page 77 all after the word “ dollars,” in line 1, down ‘to and 
including the word * two,” where it last occurs in line3,and insert “ two assist- 
ant draftsmen at $1,400 each; one clerk of class 3; one clerk of class 2; and 
in line 6 strike out ‘two hundred.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bureau of Yards and Docks: For one chief clerk, $1,800; one draftsman 
and clerk, $1,800; two clerks of class 3; one clerk of class 2; one clerk of 
class l;one assistant messenger, and one laborer; in all, $10,780 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment to this paragraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 77, line 24, strike out the words, ‘‘ of class one,’’ and insert ‘‘ one 
——- dollars,” and in line 1, page 78, strike out ‘seven,’ and insert 
“five.” 


The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For stationary, furniture, agra rs, poems. drawings, drawing materials, 
horses and wagons, to be used only for official purposes, freight, expressage, 
postage, and other absolutely necessary expenses of the Navy Department 
and its various bureaus and offices, $11,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move to strike out the last word for 
the purpose of getting some information from the gentleman in 
charge of the bill. I wish to ask what particular necessity there 
is for newspapers in this connection? I presume there is some 
explanation, and I would like to have it for my own satisfaction. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The Department requires newspapers in 
connection with the advertising for bids under the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will regard the pro forma 
amendment as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General Land Office: For the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
#5,000: one Assistant Commissioner, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall be authorized to sign 
such letters, papers, and documents, and to perform such other duties as 
may be directed by the Commissioner, and shall act as Commissioner in the 
absence of that officer or in case of a vacancy in the office of Commissioner, 
$3,500; chief clerk, $2,250; two law clerks, at ¥2,200 each; three inspectors of 
surveyors-zeneral and district land offices, at $2,000 each; recorder, #2,000; 

rincipal clerk of private land claims, 2,000; pesectpal clerk of public lands, 

000; principal clerk of surveys, $2,000; eight chiefs of divisions, at #2,000 
each; two law examiners, at $2,000 each; ten principal examiners of land 
claims and contests, at 82,000 each; thirty clerks of class 4, fifty-six clerks 
of class 3, fifty-eight clerks of class 2, fifty-eight clerks of class 1, forty clerks, 
at $1,000 each; forty-five copyists, two messengers, nine assistant mes- 
sengers, twelve laborers, and six packers, at $720 each; in all, $464,450. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the pur of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question or two in regard to the appropriation car- 
ried by this bill for the General Land Office. I wish to ask, first, 
this question: Has the force been diminished or increased under 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is the same force carried by the appro- 
priation bill for the current year. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. In the last Congress I believe 
the appropriation for the clerical force of this office was di- 
minished some sixty or seventy clerks. In my judgment and 
from my own experience I believe this to be a mistake. This 
is about the only Department of the General Government that 
is turning in any net revenue to the United States, and it seems 
to me to have been a most unwise and short-sighted policy to 
make an object of economy of the operations of the General 
Land Office, which are a source of revenue to the Government; 
an office that turns into the Government, in other words, $4,000,- 
000 per annum of net revenue. I do not understand the wisdom 
of such legislation as that. The result has been to cut down the 
clerical force to the particular detriment, especially of that 
branch of the Land Office that has to pass on all selections of 
lands granted to the several States and all the swamp-land se- 
lections. 

They have only three or four clerks, and the business is de- 
layed, and it is impossible for the people who have done work 
for the General Government, or for the States, in makiug these 
selections of lands, to receive their pay, owing to the lack of 
one force in the General Land Office to get up the current 
work. 

Now, the General Land Office in the past two years was push- 
ing forward and settling the current work, settling up the old 
contested cases, getting them out of the way. Congress then 
came in and reduced that clerical force, and the work has been 
gradually but surely going backward — 

Ishould like toask the gentlemanfrom Missouri[Mr. DoCKERY] 
a question, suggested to me by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. ane as to whether they are doing anything to- 
ward catc ha th the delayed work of this court of appeals? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I want to say that the force carried in this 
bill is the same force provided for in the current law. A re- 
duction, as the gentleman knows, was made in that force last 
year, on the recommendation of Commissioner Stone. Now | 
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am advised that the purpose of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office is to bring up this 
business as rapidly as possible. ; 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wish to say right here that 
the General Land Office, by the very force of circumstances, is 
continually behind, and men have to wait sometimes as long as 
two years to obtain their money, after work has been performed 
for the Government. ‘ : 

This is an injustice. We ought to have a sufficient clerical 
force in the General Land Office to keep up thecurrent work. It 
ought not to be delayed day after day, week after week, month 
after month, and year after year. I think it was a mistake to 
cut down the force in the General Land Office, just at the time 
we were bringing the work forward and settling these old con- 
tested cases, and getting these surveys adjusted and these se- 
lectionsmade, so that people who had performed work for the Gov- 
ernment might receive their pay during their natural lifetime. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

r. PICKLER. I move to strike out the last two words, and 
I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. DoCKERY] 
whether the joint commission, of which the gentleman is amem- 
ber, have done anything or made any arrangements in regard 
to bringing up the appeals in land cases? I have a large num- 
ber of constituents who have appealed in land cases, in the Land 
Department, and who have to wait for from one to two years for 
the decision of their cases. It is very annoying for a man to 
wait for his land title so long, and to be in doubt as to what is 
eoming of it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I recognize the delay referred to, and will 
say that the joint commission have agreed that the experts shall 
overhaul the methods of business in that office at an early date, 
and I have very great hopes, from what I know of the methods 
of the Land Office, that a system can be devised which will ex- 
pedite the public business and relieve the settlers to a very 
marked degree. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would suggest that the Land Department 
has been behind for a long time, and it has been a serious detri- 
ment to our Western country, and I hope the gentleman will 
find some means of remedying that difficulty. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The joint commission have designated that 
office as the next field for their work. 

The Clerk, resuming the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


For per diem, when absent from home and traveling on duty outside the 
District of Columbia, for special examiners or other persons employed in 
the Bureau of Pensions, detailed for the purpose of making special investt- 
gations pertaining to said Bureau, in lieu of expenses for subsistence not 
exceeding $3 per day, and for actual and necessary expenses for transporta- 
tion and assistance, $200,000: Provided, That two ‘al examiners, or 
clerks, detailed and acting as chief and assistant chief of the division of 
s al examiners, may be allowed from this appropriation, in addition to 
their salaries and in lieu of per diem and all expenses for subsistence, a sum 
sufficient to make their annuai compensation $2,000 and $1,800, rey: 
Provided further, That whenever it shall be necessary for the chief or assis- 
tant chief to travel on official business outside of the District of Columbia, 
by direction of the Commissioner, they shall receive the same allowance in 
lieu of subsistence and for transportation asis herein provided for special 
exantiners and detailed clerks engaged in field service. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 

int of order on the proviso commencing in line 6, and ending 
in line 12, on age 85. 

a DOCKERY. I concede the point of order to be well 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, [ wish to make a single ob- 
servation before we pass from this paragraph, because in the 
general debate I intimated that possibly I might offer a proviso, 
&p rtioning this es of $200,000 for expenses of spe- 
cial examiners in the field, not exceeding one-half for the first 
two quarters of the next fiscal year. 

On reflection I have decided not to offer this or any other 
amendment, for the reason that while the views I expressed in 
the general debate still remain with me in the same force as 
then indicated, yet this is purely a matter of administration. 
There must be more or less work done by special examiners. 
The character of the work which ought to be done lies very 
clearly in my mind, and yet, in attempting to make any limita- 
tion on this expenditure beyond that which was made in the defi- 
ciency bill at the beginning of this session—especially a limita- 
tion by apportioning the amount—I have seen that possibly I 
might interfere with work which ought to be done. 

here is no question in the mind of anyone that so far as any 
frauds may have arisen with reference to pensions, abundant 
means should bs given the Commissioner of Pensions for their 
investigation, and for the punishment of offenders. There is 
no question in the mind of anyone—at least there ought not to 
be any—that in cases.that appear to be just and meritorious on 
their face, where the claimants have not furnished all the evi- 
dence that is necessary, there should be some examination in 
the field, in order to assist such claimants, 
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This is the kind of work that was originally intended to be 
done when these special examiners were authorized. 

As I suggested in general debate, there is another kind of 
work that has crept in, growing out of the attempt to reduce 
pensions under the act of 1890, of a character which I do not 
justify; and if I could see any practical msthod of reaching it 
by a provision in this appropriation, I would be very glad to do 
so. ut after having examined the matter, I think that all that 
can be done, under the rule which excludes new legislation, is 
to let the matter rest as the law now provides, with the limita- 
tion adopted in the general deficiency bill,and hold the Com- 
missioner of Pensions to a rigid responsibility for the manner 
in which the special force is employed. 

Now, I want to say in this connection, as I said in the general 
debate, that the appropriation in this bill for these expenses of 
special examiners in the field is $200,000. That is the same 
amount that was appropriated in the last appropriation bill for 
the present fiscal year, but adeficiency approprtation of another 
$200,000 has been made, and the expenditures are proceeding to. 
day on the basis of $500,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. 
sk him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. 
the year preceding last? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Two hundred thousand dollars for the year 
preceding, and $225,000 for the year preceding that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. It was the year preceding that I 
meant. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The appropriation was $215,000 for the fiscal 
year 1892, $225,000 for the fiscal year of 1891, $225,000 for the 
fiscal year 1890, $225,000 for the fiscal year 1889, and $225,000 for 
the fiscal year 1888, and for the fiscal year 1887 it was $325,000; 
but since 1888 no appropriation has been made in excess of 
$225,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. How much was it in 1887? 

Mr. DINGLEY. In 1887 it was $325,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. In 1886 was it not $500,000? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it was. 

Now, the remark I desire to repeat is, that the expenditure 
is proceeding to-day on the basis of $500,000, about $42,000 per 
month. The Commissioner of Pensions asked for $500,000 for 
this service, but the committee have given $200,000; precisely 
the same as was given a year ago, for the current fiscal year. 
But, as I have said, Congress has appropriated a deficiency of 
$200,000, making the whole appropriation for the present fiscal 
year $400,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. For what period does the gentle- 
man say that was appropriated? 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the present fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I should like a little more time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. 
be extended. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Hasnot a deficiency had to be sup- 
plied each year? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is adeficiency of $200,000 for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, and only $25,000 for the year previous. Tho ex- 

nditures for several years were on a basis of $225,000, and have 

ensince 1888. It is proceeding this fiscal year on a basis of 
$409,000 of expenditure; and, as I have said, the Commissioner 
of Pensions asks for $500,000. 

Now, as [ havealready remarked, as this is a matter of admin- 
istration, Ido not propose myself to offer any amendment ap- 
portioning the amount. Although I realize that if it is to be 
expended as the appropriation for the pending fiscal year, there 
will be a deficiency of $200,00) asked next December, yet I do 
not see how any amendment except as would change existing 
law could reach what I think is the difficulty. 

It is but just to say in this connection that the Commissioner 
of Pensions insists that he needs $400,000 for this force, making 
a slight allowance only for examination of cases for reductions in 
the field. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of SouthCarolina. Would not an amendment 
at the end of the paragraph meet the objection by providing 
that one-half of this amount shall be expended for the examina- 
tion of original claims, and the other half for the investigation 
of frauds? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The difficulty of such an amendment is that 
coeereeres with the administrative discretion and responsi- 

iV. 
Mr. TALBERT of Sout’a Carolina. 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


What was the appropriation for 


I ask that the gentleman's time 


Will the gentleman allow 


How does it interfere? 
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Mr. DINGLEY. It provides practically that only $100,000 
shall be expended within the first six months of the next fiscal 
year, and the Commissioner of Pensions says he has 331 special 
agents in the field. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I thought that would ob- 
viate the difficulty. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. The diffieulty in my mind is that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions might take the $100,000 and use that en- 
tirely, or nearly entirely, in these reduction cases, and omit to 
do anything with the regular work in the field in behalf of 
claimants to pensions. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It would prevent him 
from using it for any other purpose than that s ed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it best that under general authority 
of the law he should use it for the two od gens and my judg- 
ment is that such limitation as this would not reach the evil 
which I have alluded to. 

Mr. TALBERT of Seuth Carolina. I only wanted by my in- 
quiries to bring out the facts. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And would be in danger of interfering with 
the Administration. Indeed, there might be an animadversion 
that a sufficient appropriation had not been given for the in- 
vestigation of fraudulent cases or to aid meritorious cases. 
Therefore, on reflection, I have concluded, as far as I am eon- 
cerned, to offer no amendment, but simply to say in this connec- 
tion that T am entirely opposed to the use of this money for the 
maintenance of special agents in the field for the purpose of 
acting as detectives to cut down the pensions now allowed to 
pensioners under the law. I think that is not an appropriate 
work for this body of agents. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Is not that done by the board of 
revision and not by these agents? 

oe DINGLEY. It is done in large part by the board of re- 
vision. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Is it not done entirely by that 
board instead of by these special examiners? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam informed by officials of the Pension Of- 
fice, contrary to what I had supposed to be the fact, that only 
about 10 per centof the cases of reduction are sent from the field, 
and the rest of the work is done by the board of revision; and 
that fact, in connection with others, has led me to the conclu- 
sion that, while I entirely disagree with the course that is being 
pursued with reference to the administration of the act of 1890, 
yet I do not see how the difficulty can be reached by any limita- 
tion on this appropriation that would not be a change of existing 
law. Hence I shall offer no amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will regard the formal amend-’ 


ment as withdrawn. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to return to 
page 83 to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Line 24, on page 83: Strike out “two,” before “thousand,’’ and substitute 
*“ three;’’ so as to make the clause read: “‘ Law clerks, $3,000."’ 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the activity and 
efficiency of the gentleman from Virginia in behalf of his con- 
stituents, but I am compelled to object to his request. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I hope my friend will not raise any objec- 
tion to returning to this ph. This amendment is simply 
intended to allow the law clerks a salary of $3,000, which has 
been recommended by the Commissioner of Pensions. This 
clerk is oneof the most efficient officers, and one of the best men 
in the service. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Notany more efficient than his Congress- 
man. [Laughter. 

Mr. M DITH. I thank my friend, but that does not in- 
crease the gentleman's salary. I hope my friend will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I regret it, but can not withdraw the objec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. ’ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mi aa anlty of 450 sac Abo nd ne pardon so Spode sat bo 
Snpieyek in the State from which he ‘is appointed; and any of those now 
employed in the Pension Office or as special examiners may be 
if be found to be qualified. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Limes 16 and 17, “ 

~ Se ee and no person so appointed 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I 4o not 
know what the object of this provision is. The State of New 
York, having betwee. six seven millions of. , has a 

number of pension claimants than any other ; but 
here is a provision that this large sum which is ee 
special exa shall all go to people outside of New York. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no. The gentleman wholly misappre- 
hends the provision. Let me say to him that this provision has 
been carried in the bill fora long term of years. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. And it isa very wise provision. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, a very wise provision. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. ‘‘And no person so ap- 
pointed shail be employed in the State from which he is ap- 
pointed.” What does that mean? 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is intended to remove the examiners 
from local influences. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. It means that no New 
York examiner can examine a New York case, does it not? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Thatis it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is what I object to. 
This cath for sending examiners from Texas and Kentucky 
and Tennessee and other antipension States toexamine our New 
York pension cases, and I object to it. Idid not misunderstand 
the provision in the bill. New York has more pension claims 
than any other State; and this provides that no examiner from 
that State shall examine a case arising in the State. 

Mr. DOCKERY. AsI have already said, this provision has 
been carried in the appropriation bills ever since provision was 
first made for s 1 examiners in the field, and no Commis- 
sioner has criti it. Everybody, sofar as I know, has agreed 
to the propriety of the provision. 

Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Take the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which furnished a large number of soldiers and has a 
large list of pensioners and pension claimants. No Massachu- 
setts examiner is to be allowed to examine a Massachusetts case 
under this law. 

Mr. O’NEILof Massachusetts. And the Representatives from 
Massachusetts do not object to that provision of the law. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Perhaps they do not, but 
I, as a Representative from New York, do object to it. I know 
now that one Representative from Massachusetts does not object 
to it; as to the others I do not know. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
these employés are selected under civil-service rules. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
very high respect for the civil-service system in theory, but I 
agree with the Postmaster-General that civil service in practice 
isa humbug. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I understand that you do not 
want New York deprived of the privilege of having examiners 
who may be appointed from that State examine pension claims 
arising in that State. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is it. 

Mr. WILSON of Wash The gentleman orght to know, 
and doubtless does know, that we have the kind of service to 
which he objects all over the land. Whenever an Indian agent 
or any other official is wanted, those who make the selection go 
to some other place to get him. I hope the gentleman from 
New York will not complain if the same policy is pursued in his 
State. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I ask for two minutes 


more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman will be 
permitted to eecees. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The argumentof the gen- 
tleman from Washington amounts to this, that if in his part of 
the country they want competent men they must come to New 
York to get them. 

Mr. SON of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. My objection in the 
present case is that competent men from the State of New York 
are excluded, and the gentleman from Washington appears to 
approve of that rule. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman does not un- 
derstand me. We are getting men trom Georgia and Arkansas 
and Tennessee, not from New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I am willing to go to 
Georgia or Arkansas or Tennessee when I want something that 
they have down there. But I insist that the provision of the 
bill which I have been discussing is improper, and that my 
amendment is ~~ o. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have a vote. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. VAN 
Vooruis of New Y: was rejected. 

The Clerk read as ee Si os 

distribution, exchange 0: uca' ocumen 
anlar neneon. and of educational aeuene 


and oe text-books educational . books, of 
school ture, and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and 
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domestic systems and methods ‘of education, and for procuring anthropo- 
logical instruments of precision, and for repairing the same, 82,500. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I amcurious to know what kind of 
‘‘instruments” are referred to in the latter part of this para- 


raph. 

- Mr. DOCKERY. I think that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] can perhaps furnish the information desired by 
the gentleman from Illinois. He has had more to do with the 
‘fabnormal man.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. In response to the gentleman from Illinois, 
I will state that these are instruments asked for by that assist- 
ant in the Educational Bureau who is making a study of ‘‘ab- 
normal man” and preparing a work on that subject, one volume 
of which has already been issued. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman’s explanation is as 
clear as sunlight [laughter], and I will not press my inquiry 
further. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Director of the Geological Survey: For Director, 86,000; chief 
clerk, $2,250; chief disbursing clerk, $2,400; librarian, $2,000; one photog- 
rapher, #2,000; three assistant photographers, one at 2990, one at $720, and 
one at #480; two clerks of class 1; one clerk, $1,000; four clerks at $900 each; 
four copyists, at #720 each; one watchman, $840; four watchmen, at #600 
each; one janitor, $600; four messengers, at $480 each; in all, $31,390. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I move to amend by striking out 
after the word ‘‘ Director” in the paragraph just read the word 
“five” and inserting ‘‘ six,” so as to appropriate for the salary 
of the Director of the Geological Survey $6,000 instead of $5,000, 
as proposed in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the law provides that $6,000 shall be the salary 
of this officer. LI recollect very well when this Survey was cre- 
ated. It was about the year 1878 or 1879. Under the lead of 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, then a Representative from New York, 
the law establishing this Survey was enacted after a very full 
and interesting discussion. Upon deliberate consideration by 
the House and Senate the salary of the Director of this Survey 
was fixed at $6,000. I remember that on the first organization 
of this Bureau, Mr. Clarence King was the Director. He was 
succeeded by Maj. Powell. I observefrom the public prints that 
Maj. Powell has resigned and has been succeeded by a gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Waicott, who has had many years 
service in this office. 

Now, in my judgment no bureau of a scientific nature con- 
nected with the Government does more and better service or 
requires greater fidelity, knowledge, and administrative capa- 
city than this Bureau. The man whois competent to be at its 
head should receive $6,000 a year, and this being the amount 
fixed away back in 1878 or 1879, upon the fullest consideration 
and discussion, I do not believe that it ought to be decreased 
upon an appropriation bill without similar consideration. I 
have, therefore, made this motion to leave the salary at $6,000, 
as the law, in its wisdom, now provides. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr.Chairman, I only wish to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Llinois that thissalary is reduced on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, and the reduction is 
in line with the action of the House already taken in respect to the 
salary of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. RAY. Does the Secretary of the Interior recommend a 
reduction of his own salary? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. RAY. Why does he not? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I give itup. [Laughter.] 

Mr.RAY. He proposes to cut down everybody else—the per- 
sons who do actual, hard, useful work; and he sits there and 
“bosses” them and recommends reductions of their salaries, 
leaving his own as it is. 

Mr. DOCKERY. [I might add asa reason for the reduction in 
this instance that this officer has been receiving a very large 
salary. Six thousand dollars is in excess of the salary paid to 
members of Congress. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, the Director is or should be 
a more learned and scientific man than a member of Congress 
need be. 

Mr. DOCKERY. He is not a more useful man in the com- 
munity generally than a memberof Congress. I apprehend the 
gentleman from [linois will not controvert that proposition. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Allow me this further suggestion. 
If at the head of the Coast Survey and the Geological Survey 
there are not to be found men worthy to perform the duties of 
those positions and receive the salaries which have heretofore 
been allotted to them, then there ought to be placed in those 
positions thoroughly competent men; and for this important sci- 
entific and administrative work, such men are worth $6,000 a 
year, and ought to receive it. We ought to pay such compensa- 
tion as will bring the best talent we can getinto this great work. 
If the office is to be administered merely to make a place for 
some one, $5,000 is too much salary. 


Mr. DOCKERY. But the House has already virtually passed 
upon the question in the case of the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. I hope the amendment will be rejected. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, well, that is not yet written 
into the law. 
Mr. DOCKERY. 
it on the floor. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 


I do not believe the gentleman himself op- 


Well, if I did not it was an over- 
sight, and I am here now to protest against it. In good faith 
and for the good of the service I have offered the amendment 
that the head of this great Bureau shall have what the law 
originally gave him. I therefore make the motion toleave the 
salary as Congress fixed it, and as, in my judgment, it ourht 
to be. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think there will be no trouble ia finding 
a competent man at $5,000. 

Mr. WEVER. What has it been heretofore? 

Mr. CANNON of [llinois. It has always been $6,000 hereto 
fore. 

The question being taken, the Chairman {Mr. MONTGOMER) 
in the chair) decided that the ‘* noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I should be glad to havea division. 
This salary ought not to be reduced. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 30, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the bureaus, offices, and buildings of the Interior Department, including the 
Civil Service Commission: For furniture, carpets, ice, lumber, hardware 
dry goods, advertising, teiegraphing, expressage, wagons and harness, food 
and shoeing for horses, diagrams, awnings, constructing model and other 


cases, cases for drawings, file-holders, repairs of cases and furniture, and 
other absolutely necessary expenses, including fuel and lights, $74,500 


Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike outin line 
13 the words ‘‘including the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, let us have a vote. This matter has 
been thoroughly discussed. 

This is a mere question of incidental expenses of the Commis- 
sion, and I hope it will not be stricken out. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, [ desire to say in respect 
to the motion, that the House has already indicated by a vote 
its conclusions upon the subject of further appropriations for the 
Civil Serviee Commission. It seems to me that thisamendment 
ought to be adopted, in the line of the action heretofore taken 
on yesterday, and it makes the bill uniform. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
Let us have a vote. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ALDERSON) there were—ayes [8, noes 40. 

Mr. ALDERSON (before the vote wasannounced). Mr. Chair- 
man, several gentlemen who have just come in from the cloak- 
room have voted under a misapprehension on this question. | 
ask to have the vote retaken. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Inaspiritof fairness, Lask that gentlemen 
who have voted under a misapprehension may have an oppor- 
tunity of voting on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Then I demand tellers on the vote. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iaskthatthe pending question be reported. 

The amendment. was again read. 

Mr. COOMBS. I suggest that the vote be takenagain. I[: 
unanimous consent that it be taken again. 

Mr. ALDERSON. I think that is only fair, Mr. Chairman, 
as there was certainly a misapprehension in the minds of several 
gentlemen when the vote was taken. 

Mr. DE FOREST, Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, and others 
objected. 

Mr. ALDERSON. Then I insist on the demand for tellers, 

A MEMBER. It is too late to make the demand now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman from West Virginia de- 
manded tellers in time. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed Mr. ALDERSON and Mr. 
tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
51, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SURVEYORS-GENERAL AND THEIR CLERKS. 


For surveyor-general of the Territory of Arizona, 82,000; and for the 
in bis office, 35,000; in all $7,000. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
desk to this paragraph. 


isk 


DOCKERY as 


lerks 


[ offer the amendment I send to the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 16, page 92, before the word “dollars,” where it occurs the first 
time, insert the words “five hundred,” and in the same line, after the word 
“thousand,” insert the words “five hundred;” so as to make it read, $7,500. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, before pressing the 
amendment I would like to express a feeling of some sort of 
gratitude to the subcommittee who prepared this bill for having 
given at least nearly all that was recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. But I feel that the amount appropriated by the bill is 
not enough, and if I do not press the amendment I am noi doing 
my duty by the people that I know are suffering for the want of 
more money; for these ore that have been perfected in the 
field can not be taken from the surveyor-general’s office or the 
titles acquired to the land without additional appropriation. 

By a letter of March 20, 1894, from the office of the United 
States surveyor-general of Arizona, I have an excerpt from a 
letter written by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
in which he says that— 

In August, 1893, during the extra session, an estimate was submitted to 
Congress through the Secret: of the Interior fora supplemental oR 
priation for the employment of additional clerical force in your office. n- 
til action shall have been formally taken by Congress on said estimate there 
appears to be no way of affording relief to the deputies who have completed 
the field work under their respective contracts. 

Itis further suggested that the matter of said supplemental estimate be 
called to the attentionof the Delegate for Arizona in Congress, and he be re- 
quested to urge the matter before the proper committee. 

In answer to thatletter [did urge the matter before the proper 
committee, and the committee did grant me an additional $2,000 
on that estimate of $3,000. But thatis not sufficient. The Book 
of Estimates shows that $3,000 was asked at that time, for the 
present fiscal year. This is an appropriation for next year. It 
will take all of this year, as he says, with the additional clerks 
to clear his table, so that he can attend no the business of that 
office. I see from the estimates that— 

Ina letter dated July 6, 1893, the United States surveyor-general of Ari- 
zona states as follows: 

“Contracts have been entered into for the survey of sixty-eight townships. 
Most of the work is now being executed in the field; some of it is completed 
and being considered by this office. There are 274 plats to be pre , and 
field notes of sixty-eight townships to be copied. It will require an ad- 
ditional force of four clerks ten months to do work. At present there 
are only two clerks allowed this office. Much of their time is consumed in 
searching records for information solicited by es having business with 
the office, and veer oe progress can be © with contract work. The 
present force are skilled and competent, and in 
up to date have found it necessary to | 
more clerical assistance it wlll be an ute impossibility seme 
office work on these contracts in less time than two , and this of 
uninterrupted work. In justice to the contracting d ties, the settlers on 
the land surveyed, office, and the Government, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that an additional force should be provided. Belie that the 
interests of the Government can be best subserved by plac office in 
a position to codperate with examiners of F ogee surveys, it is of great im- 
portance that we should be familiar with entire work prior to examina- 
tion in the field. On the other hand, it is more economical, for the records 
of this office show rejection of surveys by examiners that should have been 
rejected in the ‘first instance by this office. . 

Business is constantly accumulating in the office of the sur- 
veyor-general and the people are suffering from the delay. The 
land titles are unsettled, and patents can not be obtained with- 
out additional apres and I ask the committee and I ap- 
peal to my friend [Mr. DocKERY] who has charge of this bill — 
ree the committee for what they have already done—to 
allow this additional $500, when I know that $1,000 additional is 
the very least that the office can possibly get along with in jus- 
tice to the settlers on the public lands. I appeal to the com- 
mittee to stretch their kindness just that much further. Itisa 
er: This ae is asked for by me on behalf of 
those whose titles to land are being delayed in oe by want 
of proper clerical force to complete in the office work already 
done in the field. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, as faras lam personally con- 
cerned, it would afford me a real pleasure to grant any request 
that might be made by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]; 
but the committee have examined this whole question of cler 
hire for the offices of the surveyors-general of the different Ter- 
ritories, and we have made a very decided increase over the cur- 
rent law. Now, when you increase the clerica! force for the of- 
fice in Arizona, it involves an increase all along the line, and we 
have given to this office $2,000 more than it received this year. 
And I may 7 in that this additional amount has beer 
recommended by the committee, largely as the result of the act- 
ive and persistent efforts of the very able Representative from 
the Territory of Arizona, who is always watchful of the inter- 
ests of his people. He appeared before our committee, and be- 
cause of his a and —— excellent qualities, and on account 
“ enone es of the public service, we reported this increase 
0 \ 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE, I should like to ask the gentleman in 


k 
nm office hours, but without 


charge of the bill what is the total amount expended for the 
surveyors-general and clerical assistance, compared with the 
ae for surveying actually done in the field? 

Mr. KERY. I could not state that. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean the whole amount, not as to this 
particular territory? 

Mr. VOCKERY. I am advised by a gentleman who knows— 
while not being able to give the exact amount—that the propor- 
tion allowed for the offices of the surveyors-general is very de- 
cidedly increased, as compared with the amount appropriated 
for surveying in the field, during the last fiscal year. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am informed that the amount ex- 
pended for surveyors-general and clerks, etc., is about equal to 
the amount a arn for the surveying in the field. 

Mr. DOCK . I think that is an error. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That can not possibly be correct. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But the or carried in the bill, as 
compared with the amount allowed for surveying, exceeds the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In reply to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] I will say that there is 
a contract for 68 townships to be surveyed in the Territory of 
Arizona alone, and I am sure that that work will come to more 
than the whole appropriation for the clerical force. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am under the impression that this sur- 
veying can be done a great deal more cheaply and more expedi- 
tiously than it is done at present. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How much does the gentle- 
man from Ohio understand it costs per acre? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, a very small amount per acre. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Analmostinfinitesimalamount; 
I think about half a cent or a cent per acre. Now, if the gentle- 
man from Ohio will permit me, I will say the work in these 
Western States has been retarded, and we can not get up with 
the work of 1890. Consequently the plats can not be sent out of 
the surveyor-general’s office and be approved here, and settlers 
can not obtain title. a are waiting year after year. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is just what I want to correct, and 
I think a more expeditious and more economical method than 
the present system of surveying the public lands can be devised. 

Mr. PICKLER. You will be a benefactor if you will get it 
into operation. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. In my judgment it can be ac- 
complished. I do not think it can be accomplished by dimin- 
ishing the appropriation; but I do think—and I say it in all 
kindness and respect—that if we could have a complete and 
thorough reorganization, not only of the surveyor-general’s 
office, but of the entire system, I think great improvement 
would result. I do not think they have made any change in 
their business methods in seventy-five years. 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, not for a hundred years. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And they still continue in the 
same old lines, dillydallying and running over these things, and 
there is nothing accomplished. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will say further to the gentleman from 
Washington that if anybody had the temerity to suggest a 
change there, you would think that the universe was coming to 


an end. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I think that these surveys 
should be put under the Geodetic Survey, so as to bring it di- 
rectly under the charge of the Government. _What is the use of 
the surveyor-general in the State of Washington letting the 
contract and have that contract approved in his office and then 
send it to Washington City to see whether the Washington 
City office will approve the contract? 

r. OUTHW TTR. Why not put it under the Geological 
Survey? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You could possibly put it 
under the Geological Survey, but I suggested the Geodetic Sur- 
vey, because that survey does the most magnificent work of the 
kind in the world; there is nothing to equal it in any country 
upon the earth. 

Mr. DOCKERY. You will let me state that for the next fis- 
cal year the appropriations for surveys is $175,000. 

Mr. wi ON 0 Washington. That should be increased. 

Mr. DOCKERY. And for the offices of the surveyors-general 
the appropriation is $145,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Pretty nearly the same amount. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The work of the offices depends somewhat 
upon the work in the field, but in addition to that, these officers 
have the custody of the public records. That isa matter which 
gentlemen representing those States can explain more satisfac- 
torily than I can. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam not inclined to criticise the com- 
mittee in the least; but take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that there is expended ahout 
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$140,000 for a clerical force which virtually takes care of and | my distinguished friend from Florida; but it did seem to me, in 


superintends practically the work for which $175,000 is paid; and 
it seems to me there must be something radically wrong that 
would permit such a disproportion of expenditures. Practical 
results are what I want. And in respect to these expenditures 
from year to year the plats are delayed, as was suggested by the 
gentleman from Washington, until it is sometimes two, three, 
and five years after the survey has actually been performed be- 
fore the results can be availed of by the people of the country. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. t mo make one correction 
there. 
my own observation, the delay is caused by the deputy surveyor. 
If [ may be permitted the time, I will state that the deputy sur- 
veyor gets the contract. 
the money and goes into the field and does the work there. He 
delays making his report. Very often these delays are caused 
from the action of the deputy surveyor. I have known a great 
many instances where the faultis not with the surveyor-general, 
but with the deputy in the field. The surveyors-general are 
given office rent, and you do not give that to registers and re- 
ceivers, officers of equal rank, and you add to that janitors. 

When I was.a receiver of a United States land office, if I could 
not pay for sweeping out my office I would have had to sweep it 
out myself. What kind of surveyors general can we have when 
we haveelected them into places, intosinecures, placesof dignity? 
I have never known of a surveyor-general that did anything but 
sign his name. You can not have surveyors-general in the field; 
and I have no intention of criticising them, for I would take 
one of those places myself if I could get it and I was an appli- 
cant. All they do is to sit in their offices, look wise, and sign 
their names. There ought to besome system organized. or some 
system created, by which we could have a more thorough, a 
more complete, and quicker dispatch of the work that comes to 
those offices than is now the case. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I want to make an additional sugges- 
tion. It seems to me, from what information I have, that it 
often occurs the Geological Survey is made over the same ground 
that this survey is made, and that the same lines are run again 
andagain. Now, I have no doubt whatever that this survey by 
the Government can be done moreaccurately, moreexpeditiously, 
more economically if it is placed in charge of the Geological 
Survey. I have not the least doubt that a great savings will re- 
sult to the country, and a great extension of opportunities for 
people to avail themselves of the public lands will result from 
such acourse; and therefore I call attention of the committee, but 
especially the gentleman in charge of this bill, to this subject. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will say to my friend that it is perfectly 
useless to call my attention or the attention of any member of 
the Committee on Appropriations to the subject, because—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean your commission? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, the commission! Well, as I stated a 
momentago, the commission have already designated the Land 
Office as the next place for work. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think there is no question that my constit- 
uents are more interested in than they are in this question of 
the survey of the public land. These surveys effect the settle- 
ment of public-land questions and land titles, and our people are 
very much interested in them, and I am very glad indeed to find 
the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE] and others becom- 
ing interested in them also. I donot think there is too large 
an appropriation now for the offices. 

Under the present system I believe they could not do the work 
with any less money; but I have nodoubt that the system can be 

reatly improved. I most earnestly join in the views expressed 
& the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], and I trust 
there will be an overhauling of this matter of the survey of the 
public lands, so that we may have more speedy service and be 
enabled in an ordinary lifetime to settle the questions that are 
so important to the people in my section of thecountry. I trust 
the special commission will look into the matter at as early a 
day as possible. I make no criticism now except to say that 
under the present system too much time is consumed. 

The amendment of Mr. SMITH was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For surve or-general of Louisiana, ‘$1,800; and for the clerks in his office, 
#7,000; in all, $8,800. 
. Mr. WILSON of Washington. I move to strike out the last 
word. When we had this legislative, executive, and judicial 
bill under general debate afew days ago I called attention to the 
condition of affairs existing in the surveyor-general's offices of 
Florida andof Louisiana. At that time my distinguished friend 
who is now before me [Mr. CoOPER], representing the State of 
Florida, inquired as to what animus I might have against the 
surveyor-general of Florida or against his State. I stated then 
and I nowstate that I could not possibly have any animus against 
either the State of Florida, the surveyor-general of Florida, or 
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I will say that in very many cases that have come under | 


If he has not the means he borrows | 


view of the fact that we were moving along the line of abolish- 
ing unnecessary offices in this country, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the people, as gentlemen say, of the burdens of unneces- 
| Sary taxation, that here was an opportunity to enter upon a re- 
| form of that character. 
I thought so because of the fact that for years and years no 
fieldwork whatever has been done in the State of Florida, and 
for years and years no fieldwork has been done in the State of 


Louisiana. Now, why should we go forward appropriating 
money for asurveyor-general in Louisiana; appropriating money 
for clerks in his office; appropriating money for the rent of his 
| office, when there is absolutely no fieldwork to be done in that 
State? And I ask the same question inregard to Florida. Ifit 


is necessary, if there is a necessity for $7,000 for clerk hire for 
the surveyor-general of the State of Louisiana with no fieldwork 


to do, with nothing to do but take charge of the records —if 
there is such a necessity, I say, I would like to have it explained 


to this committee and to the House. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. The explanation was made 
ea butexplicitly the other day in the general debate on this 
ill. 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. Which are you after? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentleman from Florida 
asks which I am after. Lam not “after” either one. I care 
personally very little about the matter, but if this country is to 
go forward in the direction that my distinguished friend from 
Texas is so anxious for, in the direction of cutting down appro- 
priations, it does seem to me that this is a very good time anda 
very good place tocommence. In myown State —and I am par- 
ticularly interested only in my own State—we have surveyed a 
large body of the public lands, over 300,000 acres, and yet we re- 
ceive only $9,000 a year for clerk hire. What necessity hes the 
surveyor-general of Florida for a clerk at $1,200 a year to do $10 
worth of work, as is shown by this report? One thousand two 
hundred dollars for clerk hire, $500 for rent, $1,800 for the officer, 
all to do $10 worth of work. 

Mr. REED. How much is that per dollar? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. [donot know how much per 
dollar, but some of my distinguished friends might figure it out 
per capita. Now, Mr.Chairman, in all seriousness, inal! justice, 
I think this matter is worthy of consideration. As I said to my 
friend from Louisiana[Mr. ROBERTSON], if this appropriation 
for $7,000 for clerk hire for the surveyor-general in his State is 
right, if it is an absolute necessity, in order to preserve tho ree- 
ords of that State, that this appropriation should be made if 
these officers receive no additional fees, why then the gentleman 
from Louisiana, who at all times and under all circumstances 
ably and energetically represents his State, will see to it that 
that amount of money is appropriated. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I want to state to the gen- 
tleman that the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, which was before the committee when it had this mitter 
under consideration and is now in my possession, shows the 
absolute necessity for this appropriation, and the appropriation 
is $1,000 less than that which was recommended by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. In addition to that [ will 
state that the appeal for this appropriation has been made re- 
peatedly. Repeatedly has the surveyor-general of the land 
office of Louisiana requested an additional appropriation for the 
purposes of that office, to enable it to conduct the business of 
the Government as it should be conducted, and the appropria- 
tion is not only necessary, but in the eyes of the committee it 
was considered to be important enough to be put upon this bill. 
I have no more to say in regard to the matter, unless the gen- 
tleman desires specific information as to the character of the 
work performed by that office. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Chairman, in reply tothe gen- 
tlemanfrom Washington[Mr. WILSON}, I will say that this appro- 


[Laughter.] 


priation for the surveyor-general’s office in Florida was recom- 
mended by the Department upon substantial grounds. In the 
first place we have 7,000,000 acres of unsurveyed lands in I’ lor- 


ida. One of the reasons that those lands have not been surveyed 
heretofore is that the Western States have had the preference 
in the appropriations; and my friend from Washington, with his 
energy, and activity, and ability, has been able tograb his share 
of the appropriations forsuch service, and ourstoo. {Laughter. | 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is a fact; I do not deny 
it. If the gentleman had shown the sameenergy he might have 
got some of this money. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Chairman, this large amount 
of unsurveyed lands is now being opened by railroads, by canals, 
and by drainage. and will come into public use, so that the ne- 
cessity for further surveys may soon be urgent. Besides, there 
are large unadjusted swamp-land accounts between the State of 
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Florida and the United States aoa must Penn marene through this of- 
fice, matters involving millions of is, too, the cus- 
tody of the Spanish archives, Thennepe: re many private land claims 
unsettled which have to go ~— h that office. The Depart- 
ment informs me that these tions for the surveyor-gen- 
eral and for clerk and office h a ore actually and absolutely nec- 
essary. I will insert as part of my aan a letter from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washingion, D. C., May 19, 1894, 


Simm: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
May 18, 1804, refe to the remarks made — in the House by Hon. 
Joun L. WILSON, of Washington, in regar to the items for the office of 
surveyor-general of Florida, luded in the pending bill making coure ropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 

You request early Information r agaatins t the beasts for the ye by the 
Department for the appropriation tor office, the duties to be performed 
by the office, and the occasion for its continuance as the ian of public 
records pertaining to United States surveys, Spanish grants, for survey of 
unsurveyed lands in Miorida, and whether it has further duties to perform 
as to swamp lands, internal improvement lands, school indemnity lands, or 
railroad grants, the last under tho act of 

In reply, I have to state as follows 

There yet remains to be curvayer in the State of Florida an area of more 
than 7,000,000 acres. 

Existing law does not contemplate the discontinuance of offices of sur- 
veyors-general until all the surveys in any given district, as well as the rec- 
ords pertaining thereto, shall have beencompleted. The surveys in Florida 
being incomplete, the requirement of law that all the fleld notes, maps, 
records, and other papers pertaining to land titles shall be delivered to the 
Seem, oo8 could not be comping with in the event of the present discontinuance 

softice. 

Tt is true that the extension of the lines of- public surveys in Morida have 
been practically discontinued for several years last past. The acts of Con- 
gress male appropriations for polite > surtepe have for a number of yeame 
required that preference should be survey of to 
toa wholly or in part by actual ave, and olantemmnt 

icultural lands. As by far the of the uns 
orida are unoccupied and not to agriculture in their 
aes condition, the funds provided have not for several 
years been applicable to surveys in said State except in a few isolated in- 
stances. 

The immense areas of unsurveyed land in the southern part of the State 
are not regarded as having present value sufficient to warrant their survey 
for sale or settlement, but that does not —_— that they may not — 
value from causes not evident at rroagng ne now remote from trans 

und skirting the —— southeast 


oad may soon 
coast. By dr large tracts that a are swam 6 produc- 
tive. When additional sure a Bsc needful by 8 Y the: = t 
any ne meee aa tural 
weer i eetih te tar toterte tek tee Seeoninaiits hateak ona in tee paneer 
sion of the United States, cervaeg 


and t 1 ction enqnanine’ Sor 
The records of irrere veal a State land selections are of as great com- 
parative importance as those of other States; and the ‘anelont soon ot 
as 


chives which are now in the office are of grea: a 
besides being the basis of immediate titles to private p proper 
ords are now be! pre Se ee oe Pexpense to the 


served 
United States, and it is saan that any transfer or removal —_ entail 
much immediate cost and endanger the safety of the whole. The S a 
records of East Florida ar are presey ved, entire, pea those of West Florida 
consumed by fire a few y Ban ate 
pd important, in every oo of Saw on, tie ; 
t archives pre co 8 oer o ocu many o 
‘erelating ¥o ‘ land claims in East ‘ East Flor- 

ida, both co: 

The surveyor 
the same are in conflict as survey 

A case may be called up for action at any mo! 


The duties of the surveyor- in the master of private land grants in 
them in the a 
rqomere: al is 1 custodian of 
are of great value in the final adjustment of said claims, tested where 
con . 
when some of 
original documents, or cer seoha Unalesh Ean Ue iadten tare 


Bureau. 
There are a | number of not yet wued. land claims in Plorida for 
which Federal ae — not . 


When called uy for parties they are taken 
up; and if = oe isfound in in a patentable condi the surveyor-general is 
called w aes tes 
tached, athe inn 
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pin wee the evidenan submitted by the State as to the character of 
eee = ourveptnd records of his office, and to cer- 





tity as 1 thecharacter the lands described in the lists presented by the 
Eisen for aanoot lands and for internal improvements are 
we through th States local land offices. ” 
t does not a) that the ee general has, at present, any duties 
to matter of railroad lan: 


ann 
tom view of the ciroumstances and condition of affairs as set forth in the 
, Lam of the opinion that provision should be mado for compen- 
ration ott the surveyor-general for the necessary clerical service and for con- 
expenses. 

The estimate for salary of surveyor-general was}based upon section 2208, 
Revised Statutes, and that for clerical services was not deemed more than 
sufficient for the proper transaction of the current business and to meet 

such demands for information, plats, fleld notes, etc., as may be made from 
time to time by county or local surveys and other parties interested in the 
public land surveys. 
Very respectfully, 
S. W. LAMOREUX, Commissioner. 
Hon, ¢ M. Coops: J 


House of Wepreventattees, Washington, D. C. 


As will be seen, these appropriations are recommended by the 
Department. And they are necessary, because of the large 
areas of unsurveyed lands, because of the large unadjusted 
swamp land accounts which must pass through this office, and 
because of the Spanish land grants which must go through this 
office. The records in relation to these grants are in the cus- 
tody of this office; and if this appropriation were wiped out, 
there would be no custodian under the existing law for these 
records. The maintenance of the office is a necessity to the 
people and to the Government. 

vr. PAYNE, Is there any appropriation in this bill for the 
survey of those 7,000,000 acres of which the gefftleman speaks, 
or any t of them? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is not; but the Department 
says that such surveys will probably become necessary at an 
early day; and for the reason I have stated, that railroads are 
now seins built in that country, and there are large drainage 


operations in 


ro 
Mr. PAYNE. Gow 1 long is it since an -. considerable portion 
of those 7,000,000 acres has been survey 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. I have not exact information on 
that pues but there have been surveys there within a com- 
paratively short time. The surveys have been suspended for 
some little time. 

Mr. PAYNE. For several years? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. es; they have been suspended for 
several years, because, as the a states, preference is 

cing given to lands out in the West which are more immedi- 
ately desirable for settlement. 

Mr. SAYERS. Allow me to state that sepreec are 
made in a large lump sum for the survey of the public lands, 
and the allotments of thatmoney are made by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. The gentleman from Florida gives 


a8 @ reason why no surveys have been made in his State that 


my friend from Washington and others from that portion of 
the country have ‘‘grabbed” all the money. |Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now I will ask how long it is peas to ap- 
ier iate for this large force of clerks in the lan in Flor- 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is no large force. 

Mr. PAYNE. There is a forces whose compensation amounts 
to $7,000 or $8,000. I want to know how long itis proposed to 
make propriations of this kind in these bills without any pros- 
pect of he survey of these 7,000,000 acres. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. There is only one clerk there at 


$1,200. 
Mr. PAYNE, We cone ee ier ote altogether some $7,000, I be- 
lieve, for the t office. 

Mr. COOP at Flo Plorida. No, sir; $3,000 in all. 
Mr.PAYNE. Well, I would like to know how long this thing 


is goi continue 

fir SOOPER of F of Florida. It will continue as long as the neces- 
sities of the Government and the public require it; and the very 
day that they do not require it I will not ask further appropria- 
tion 

Mr. PAYNE. And this is to goon upon the plea that there 
are 7,000,000 acres of land there to be surveyed? 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. That is only one ground. I stated 
oe ooo among them the fact that there are millions of 


accounts unadjusted 
an HOOK ERY, Now, lot us goon with the reading of the bill, 


Tho CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be consid- 
eredas withdrawn. TheClerk will resume the reading of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Se eee pensation gf he 


Office Postmaster-General: For 
$8,000; Snes Eee ico ait . . 
Sleriks of class rec Se Ler $1,800; ears four; 


ger; one t messenger; one page, $360; in 



















Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offeran 
amendment to this paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 11, page 96, strike out ‘‘eight’’ and insert in lieu thereof * sixteen.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. I makea pointof order against that amend- 


ment. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would like to know how it will read if the 
amendment is inserted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So as to read: 

“Por compensation of the Postmaster-General, $16,000." 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MONTGOMERY in the chair). The 
gentleman from Missouri makes the point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ii changes existing law and does not reduce 
a 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I withdraw that amend- 
ment and offer another. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 11, page 96, strike out “eight” and in lieu thereof insert “ three.”’ 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
when we get a great man into an office, like that of Postmaster- 
General, Iam in favor of giving him a salary commensurate 
with his importance. My friend over there, the chairman of 
the committee, thinks he ought to be paid like a Tammany po- 
liceman, and makes the point of order against the amendment. 
I send up another amendment, which will give just the salary a 
Tammany policeman is = to get, if he does not steal. 

Now, the other day I called the attention of the committee to 
the treatment of a clerk in that office by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Imadeoneerror. I said he had nin the employment 
of the Department for nine years. He had been there twelve 
years; and I send up to the desk to have read a letter that he 
sent to this high and mighty gentleman, asking why he was re- 
moved, which letter was utterly ignored and no cause assigned 
and no answer whatever given to him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., August 10, 1893. 


Sir: I was appointed Septembder 2, 1881, a clerk in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and assigned to a section in the appointment division, which position 
[have continually occupied until very recently, and that my services in such 
capacity have been abundantly satisfactory to my superiors and to the pub- 
lic men who have business at my desk can be attested by reference to 
them. During that time I have been twice promoted on merit alone. 

On the 8d instant I received official notice of dismissal, with no statement 
of cause or that char were filed against me. I therefore respectfully re- 
questa statementof the cause formyremoval. Ifanyone formulates charges 
against me, I claim the right in all fairness to a statement of them, that I 
may answer and disprove them. Is not that the rule and policy governing 
your Department? Ican not believe, and will not unless compelled, thatyou 
would allow me to be removed on a false charge or a mere pretext. I have 
the honor to be, 

Very repectfully, 


Hon. W. S. BISSELL, 
Postmaster- General. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. What sort of conduct is 
that, for a member of the Civil Service Reform League of the 
United States to throw a man out in that way without a word? 

Mr. COOMBS. Is that letter signed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
the si ture has been cut out. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have the signature 
here. If anybody wants it, he can getit. I cut it out myself. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think the signature had better go in. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You shall have it. I 
send it up to the desk to be read. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me 
a question? 

ir. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Why was this man discharged? 

Do you know? 
r. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes. 
Mr. COOMBS. Let us have the name of the writer of that 


letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the name. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N. P. Aldrich, 1623 Marion street. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Now, will the gentleman from 
New York tell us why this man was discharged? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Yes, sir; I will in a mo- 


ent. 

Now, this Postmaster-General, this civil-service reform Post- 
master-General, has a subordinate, who is close to him, carrying 
out his civil-service reform rules, the man who slays his thou- 
eands, not with the jaw-bone of an ass, but with the pen of acivil- 
service reformer. f Laughter. | 

I asked the Postmaster-General the reason for this removal, 
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and he told me to go and inquire of some of the clerks in the 
Department about Mr. Aldrich. He said there were charges of 
inefficiency which had come to his ears, and that if I would in- 
uire of the men whose names he gave me I would obtain the 
acts. I saw every man he named, and each and every man of 
them with whom [spoke, save one, said he wasa first-class clerk, 
and that there was nothing whatever against him. One de- 


clined to speak, being, as I suppose, in fear of his own head if he 
said anything. 
Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. But will the gentleman give 


us the information he said he would give? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. You want to know the 
cause? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Yes; your version of it 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Well, it was simply the 
fiat of Mr. Bissell, and probably done through the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Maxwell, the executioner of the Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. But on what charge was he 
dismissed? I take the floor, if the gentleman's time has ex- 
pired, and yield to him for an answer. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I will answer in a mo 
ment. The Postmaster-General wasasked for the charge against 
him, but he refused to give it. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Did he refuse to give it to you? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. He made a pretext to me, 
but there is the letter that never was answered. And I want to 
aay. that any charge 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
the floor. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. I want to say that any 
charge the gentleman from Massachusetts intimates against this 
man is utterly false. 

A MEMBER. How do you know what charge he intimates? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I have known him for 
forty years, and I know that the charge the gentleman has in 
mind has not a word of truth in it. 

Mr, O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this brings up 
the question whether or no the head of a Department has a right 
to discharge a man who is incompetent and neglectful of his 
duty. Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN Voor- 
HIS| waited on the Postmaster-General, talked this matter all 
over with him, and the Postmaster-General told him what the 
charges were, told him that he had investigated them, told him 
that this man had been over and over again neglectful of his 
duties, and like a good Postmaster-General as he is, for the good 
of the service he discharged this man. 

Mr. VAN VOORGIS of New York. Will you allow me an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Why, of course. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, whatever 
was said on that subject I investigated. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral did not pretend to have any knowledge on the subject. I 
investigated and found there was not a word of truth in it, and 
I will say here that there are probably six men on the Demo- 
cratic side of this House who know that these charges were false, 
because this man had official business with members of Congress 
from the Western and Southern States, and they all know whether 
he was competent to perform the duties of the position or not. 
A member of this House who is a stranger to me, whose name I 
do not know—because out of 356 members I have not got ac- 
quainted with all of them—walked up to me yesterday and said 
“T think I know the man. His name was Aldrich. I had a 
great many interviews with him, and there was nota morecom- 

tent man in the Department than he was.”’ 

That was the statement of some member on the Democratic 
side of this House, and if you will ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri{Mr. HatcH]I can refer to him, and I can give you tho 
names of half a dozen members on that side, and I can give you 
the names of half a dozen United States Senators,and every one 
of them knows that these charges were a mere pretext. Of 
course the Postmaster-General did not dare give this mana 
hearing, because he could show that the insinuations against 
him, which they did not dare to put inform or to put in writing, 
were false. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, if my time 
has not all expired, I should like just a minute. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I happened accidentally to hear about this case. [ 
talked with the Postmaster-General about it this morning, and 
if,on the information and knowledge which the Postmaster- 
General had, he would not discharge this man, he would be un- 
fit to hold the place. Why, of course it is an easy matter—— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York rose. 
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Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts (to Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New 
York). Keep quiet a minute, if youcan. I gave you about all 


my time. 

Mr. VAN VOORGHIS of New York. I just want to ask youa 
question. Did the Postmaster-General say he had made any 
ceantey of Mr. Aldrich himself, or given him a chance to be 

eard? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. He bad made inquiries of 
officials of his Department. 





Mr. VAN VOORHISof New York. Do you sustain convicting | 


a man before he has any notice of the charges or any trial? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the Post- 
master-General, as the head of a great Department, must rely on 
the officials under him for his information as to every little de- 
tail. He can not be poking his nose into every corner to find 
out whether a corridor is properly swept. He must rely on his 
subordinates. Of course it is an easy matter for gentlemen on 
the other side toget up hereand make party capital by claiming 
that Democratic officials are throwing men out for partisan pur- 

ses, in order to make places for others, but [ want auy man to 

nvestigate this matter and go down himself to the Post Office 
Department and talk with the Postmaster-General, and if he is 
not entirely blinded by partisanship, like the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. VAN VoorRuis], he will see that what the Post- 
master-General did was properly done. 

.|Here the hammer fell. 

r. BOWERS of California... Mr.Chairman, as directly bear- 
ing upon the question at issue, and mindful of the remarks made 
by my distinguished colleague from Massachusetts yesterday, 
concerning the value of statements, in reference to where they 
come from, with the suggestion that perhaps a statement which 
would be of no particular account coming from an ordinary 
man would be worthy of weight if it came from a reformer— 
in that connection, inasmuch as we are to take a yea-and-nay 
vote upon this question of purity, I desire to read from a re- 
former. Mr. Chairman, I read from the Red Man, a publication 
conducted, I believe, by the Indian Rights Association at the 
me Indian School. It appears in the number for December, 


The civil-service movement largely rests its claims to universal applica- 
tion on the assumption that the frequent changes under the so-called spoils 
system will be done away with, ause civil service means permanence. 
Let some member of Congress kindly ask the Indian Office for the number 
of transfers of employés and teachers from one agency to another during 
the two years since civil service has — to the Indian service, and then 
call for the number of such transfers during the forty years previous, and 
he will find that the number of transfers the past two years 1 more than 
double those of the forty previous years. very disgruntied civil-service 
employé now applies at once for a transfer and gets it as an antidote for dis- 
content. Just how long it will take toestablish the more ruinous character 
of this method remains to be seen. We know one school superintendent 
who in two years by transfers managed to quarrel with three agents and 
emporarily ruin three schools before civil service would admit his disquali- 
fications. It seems a fairly safe conclusion that an employé who can not 
adjust himself to the work in one place would not do it in another. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, coming back to the question of credibil- 
ity of testimony, here is areformer’s testimony. This paper is 

ublished by—why, it emanates from the purest spring of re- 
orm—the Indian Rights Association. [Laughter.] 

Now, here is the opinion of this civil-service reform by the 
reformers. I give it to youasI find it. When the elements of 
this committee resolve themselves into their normal condition— 
the House of Representatives--and we come to vote upon this 
question of civil-service reform that some people believe is a 
panacea for all the illsthat the Governmentsuffers, bear in mind 
the testimony of the reformers upon this question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, there is no better illus- 
tration of the so-called civil-service reform procedure than we 
have had here now. Here isan illustration, a fair and just illus- 
tration of the workings of this law; and I believe that the mem- 
bers of this House will learn, if they take the pains to inquire, 
that the trouble which resulted in the controversy with Gaddis, 
which we discussed the other day, and the controversy about 
this present removal, are only specimens of what is going on 
every day and ar ee hours in the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The trouble about itis when this false pretense, this 
absolutely fraudulent pretense is made, that merit and not poli- 
tics is the criterion that is investigated, they will always come 
up against just such a thing as that. 

Now, here is one gentleman claims that this removal was made 
without — sufficient cause whatever; and he states that to the 
country and to the world on his integrity as a member of Con- 
gress, and intimates, if he does not say so in words, that the re- 
moval was made for political reasons. Another gentleman, of 
equal credibility and equal standing, claimed that is not so; and 
that it was removal for some cause which he specified in rather 
an indefinite way, his statement being liable to a motion to make 
it a little more certain and a little more definite as to what was 
the cause of removal. , 
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Now, what does that demonstrate to the country? That this 
measure, in its present administration, is a fruitful source of 
hypocrisy, and a greater source of fraudulent pretense can not 
be found upon the whole statute books. When a man is turned 
out of office because he is a Republican or because he is a Dem- 
ocrat, he goes out with some honor. He goes out with his colors 
flying. Butif he is driven out under the plain provision of this 
law,as held by the courts—that when the Executive Department 
refuses, as it has the right, to give no intimation of the ground 
upon which it is done, then we have these surmises break out 
and the man is ruined. The man is ruined at home and ruined 
abroad. 

Take the case under consideration. Here is a man, said to 
be an efficient and worthy citizen, and he is turned out of office; 
turned out under this cowardly law, turned out under what is 
said to be this cowardly conspiracy of misrepresentation and 
fraud; and another member of Congress, in order to justify it 
and in order to defend the Administration against an allegation 
of political action, makes an assertion against the efficiency, 
against the integrity, and against the honesty of the incum- 
bent, ard he goes out a ruined man, and all this occurs under 
this fraudulent pretense of civil service reform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I withdraw my amend- 
ment, and move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chuairrecognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would be glad to have an agreement. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 1 will not take but one 
minute. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous 
consent of the committee. On a former occasion I published 
what turned out to be an imperfect copy of the opinion of Judge 
Bradley upon thislaw. I now ask unanimous consent to pub- 
lish, in connection with my present remarks, a complete official 
report of that opinion. 

here was no objection. 
The opinion is as follows: 


The opinion of Judge Bradley, dismissing the petition for a writ of manda- 
mus of Eugene KE. Gaddis. 





I would prepare a written opinion iu this case if it were not for the ques- 
tion of economy of time and expenditure of labor in the careful preparation 
and decision of the questions that are involved in this application for man- 
damus. But much as I do not care to hear from the counsel for the re- 
spondent, it appears to be hardly necessary to go to that trouble, and I will 
determine the question now with such few remarks as may be necessary. 

It goes without saying, I trust, that my sympathies naturally would be 
with a man who has m removed under the circumstances from a respon- 
sible tion under the Government without any show of cause, if | under- 
stand the return that has been made here. He was removed, as it was 
stated. on ene of economy and efficiency of the service. That might 
cover a eal. 

It might cover a mere fiction of the imagination, or it might cover noth- 

Ihave not any doubt, from the showing that is made here, that the 
relator was a man who, by his own merits, had ascended from the lowest 
grade within the civil service—the classified service—to fill the position of a 

ourth-class clerk. I have not any doubt that his services have been of great 
use to the Government; that, by long years of experience, he had become 
so efficient that he deserved retention. Nor have lany doubt that the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government in which he was rendering this serv- 
ice, having due regard for the efficiency of the service and disregardin, 
aoe influences, would naturally have retained him inthe position whic 
e . 
It seers to me to be beyond peradventure that he was removed from his 
ition at the instance of the Register of the Treasury, named Tillman—I 
orget his first name--in order that, by the creation df a vacancy, someone 
else might be appointed; that he was removed because of his political opin- 
ions; that he was removed because he was not in sympathy with the politics 
of the nt Administration; that he was removed because he would not 
say that he was, or that he would become, a Democrat. Of all this I have 
not the slightest doubt. and yet the difficulty with his fe icettes, appears 
to be that Ido not see far pecyuten of the law under which the right of the 
Executive to exercise will and pleasure in the removal of incumbents 
in the Executive offices has been curtailed by the civil-service law so as to 
make it a to the particular reasons which were the ground of the re- 
moval of the relator. 

The right of the relator to the office which he filled necessarily in my judg- 
ment is absolu dependent upon the tenureof the office. If the tenure of 
his office was at the willand pleasure or at the will and discretion of the 
Executive officer under whom he held office, then at any time that Executive 
officer had the rightto remove, with or without reasons, provided he does 
not violate the civil-service law, which is the only provision of Congress 
that curtails or abridges the right of removal. As the Supreme Court ofthe 
United States held in ez-parte Hennan, 13 Peters, the case to which I had oc- 
casion to Su in the By soem of Pulaski for mandamus, Mr. Justice 

6 opinion— 

“All offices the tenure of which is not fixed by the Constitution or limited 

law, must be held either Saring good behavior, or (which is the same 
t in contemplation of law) during the life of the incumbent; or must be 
held at the will and discretion of some department of the Government, and 
subject to removal at pleasure.” 

In all these departments apres is given to the Secretary to appoint all 
necessary clerks (1 Story, 48); and although no power to remove is expressly 
given, yet there can be no doubt that these clerks hold their offices at the 
will and discretion of the head of the Department. It would be a most ex- 

construction of the law that all these offices were to be held 


a life, which must inevitably follow unless the incumbent was remov- 
able at the discretion of the head of the De ment; the President certainl 
has no power toremove. These clerks fall into that class of inferior o' 


tment of whom the Constitution authorizes 


cers, the Congress to vest 
in the of the Departments. 
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In that case (Pulaski) the court held that— 

‘* Beyond all controversy, it is within the power of Congress in providing 
offices within the Executive Departments, and in providing for the appoint- 
ment of persons to those offices, to fix and define the tenure of the office- 
holder, to make it for a term of yearsor otherwise, and to limit and abridge 
the power of the heads of the Departments as to removals, or to abrogate 
ae peace entirely. In this case the question is, has Congress limited or 
abridged the power of removal that is conceded to be vested in the exec- 
utive officer unless otherwise provided by law?” 

Now, the questivun in that case is whether Congress has limited or abridged 
that power in the head of a Department which exists, as the Supreme Court 
expressly says it existed, and as it has been generally understood through- 
out the country that it hasexisted, since the time of Andrew Jackson—I be- 
lieve that was the first Administration in which removals for political rea- 
sons were first indulged in. 

Now. the question necessarily is as to what extent has Congress abridged 
the right of the head of an Executive Department to remove employés of 
that Department by the civil service law; for that is the only act of Con- 
gress that curtails or abridges the generally conceded power of the executive 
head of a Department to make removals. This act of Congress of 1883, 
which I will term the civil service law, provides that the Civil service Com- 
mission which is contemplated in that act shall assist the President of the 
United States in Pare rules for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the law. Such rules were promulgated, and it is con- 
tended in argument, and I believe from my examination of them in the Pu- 
laski case that the only rule that would apply to the right of the relator in 
this case is General Rule No. 1. The only sections that are claimed to 
abridge this right of the head of a Department to make removals are sub- 
divisions 5 and 6 of section 3 of the law. Subdivision 5 is this: 

“ That noperson inthe public service is for that reason, under any obli- 
gation to contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, 
= that he shall not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to 

0 so.”’ 

Subdivision 6. ‘“Thatno person in said service shall use his official author- 
ity or influence to coerce the political action of any person or body.” 

a is act is made a penal act as to some of its provisions, but not as to 
this. 

General rule No. 1 reads: 

* Any person in the executive civil service who shall use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose of interfering with an election or con- 
trolling the result thereof, or who shall dismiss, or cause to be dismissed, 
or use influence of any kind to procure the dismissal of, any person from 
ony place in the said service, because such person has refused to be coerced 
in his political action, or has refused to cont ibute money for political pur- 
poses, or has refused to render political service; and any officer, clerk, or 
other employé6 in the executive civil service who shall willfully violate any 
of these rules, or any of the provisions of sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,’ approved January 16, 1883, shall be dismissed from office.”’ 

As I understand subdivision 6 of section 2 and this General Rule No. 1, 
their provisions do not at all relate to-the tenure of office of the employé, 
but they relate to the duty of the officers in the Department with reference 
to the use or exercise of their influence for the purpose of injuring any 
other employé in the Department on political grounds. 

‘General Rule No. 1 is broader, perhaps, in its scope than subdivision 5 of 
section 2. Subdivision 5 of section 2 provides that no one shall be removed 
for refusing to render any political service or refusing to contribute to any 

litical fund—that is practically the substance of it—while General Rule 

0. 1 imposes the penalty of dismissal from office upon any officer in the 
executive civil service who shall use his official authority or influence to 
peemre the dismissal of any person because he has refu to be coerced in 

8 political action or has refused to contribute money for political purposes, 
or has refused to render political service. 

Tothe extent of reference to the attempt to procure the dismissal of any 
person because such person has refused to be coerced in his political action, 
this section relates entirely to the duty of officers employed in the Depart- 
ments with reference to the official position of any other employé, and does 
not relate to the head of a Department. By its very terms it appears to me 
it necessarily excludes the head of a Department. ‘Any officer in the execu- 
tive civil service (quotes the rest of General Rule No.1).” That, Ido not 
a could be properly applied to a member of the President's official 

‘amily. 

But as I have already intimated, that does not relate to the tenure of office 
of the party whose political action has been sought to be coerced, but it im- 
poses a penalty upon the party who seeks to coerce. It is not plain in this 
case that the relator was removed because he refused to be coerced in his 
politicalaction. Whether the language of General Rule No. 1. in the use of 
the words ‘refuse to be coerced in his political action,” is broad enough to 
cover the case of 2 man who declined to say he is a Democrat or he is a Re- 
publican, I think is very doubtful. But whether it is or not, it appears to 
me to be clear that this section does not apply to the tenure of the office of 
the relator or any other employé in my of the Executive Departments. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Congress in the enactment of 
the law, the courts must take it as it is found, and construe it according to 
the language that is used, and when Congress in express terms limits the 
power of the head ofan Executive Department as to removals solely to the 
extent of indicating that no man must be removed because he refuses to 
contribute to a political fund or because he refuses to render any political 
service, it must be deemed that Congress intended that that limitation 
should be exclusive of any other, and that the general rule that the expres- 
sion of one thing is the exclusion of the other must be applied. If Congress 
had intended that no man should beremoved from office because of his po- 
litical opinions, it was the simplest and easiest thing in the world to say so. 

If Congress intended to be understood as meaning that no man should be 
removed from office because he refused to be coerced in his political opin- 
ions, it was the simplest and easy and plain thing to say so in express lan- 
guage. But when limits the power solely in the two instances of 
refusal to contribute to a political fund and of refusal to render political 
service, then it appears to — mind to.be clear that the expression of these 
two limitations is the exclusion of any other. 

Now, I donot doubt that Congress intended to benefit the civil service by the 
enactmentofthislaw. Butit is tobe apprehended that the legislature under- 
stood the apt use of words and that it said exactly what it meant; and ‘hat, 
while Congress, by the enactment of the civil-service law, renders it more 
difficult toenter the service of the Government, by the nents of com- 
petitive examinations and by the nero of certain attainments in 
certain directions, in order to fillcertain positions, yet Congress at the same 
time spearensty left the appointee under this civil-service law subject to 
the will and pleasure of the executive head of the Department just as fully 
and completely as he would have been and ashe was prior to the enactment 
of the law, save and except with respect to the two limitations mentioned. 
And it appears to me to be clear that Congress intended that the benefit of 
this law, so far as the retention of valuable employés in the civil service 
was concerned, should be left to the discretion of the Administration. 
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Although, apparently, it has become a difficult thing to get into the civil 
service, yet it is just as easy to get out as it was before the enactment of the 
law. To the extent that the spoils system has been abolished by the civil- 
service law, it is a great benefit to the civil service. Tothe extent, however, 
that Congress failed to provide for the tenure of office of appointees under 
the civil-service law. it appears to me that the purposes 07 the act are clearly 
abortive. Whatever may be my opinion as to the competency of the relator 
to fill the position that he occupied, or my opinion as tothe insufficiency and 
inadequacy and impropriety and lack of public policy of the reasons that 
were given for his removal, it is perfectly clear to me that this court is with- 
out authority to interfere in this case. Therefore, without reference to the 
insufficiency of the return and upon the statement of the case as contained 
a tition, the motion to quash will be overruled and the petition dis- 
missed, 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a little strange that with 22 Democrats on this floor from the 
State of New York, the Postmaster-General had to go to Mas- 
sachusetts to find a Democrat to defend him. Now, the gentle- 
man says that the Postmaster-General did not know anything 
himself; somebody told him something. 
woe O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I did not say anything of the 

nd. 

, Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Somebody told him some- 
thing. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. 
kind. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Something did get to 
his ears about the thing. Somebody told him what he did not 
know himself. He told me that he did not know anything himself, 
except as he had been informed, and he would not allow any- 
thing to be said on behalf of Aldrich or open the case at all for 
a hearing. The best construction that can be put upon it is 
that the Postmaster-General allowed himself to be used as a tool 
to spite somebody. If he wants to take that position let him do 
so. The fact remains that he dare not state to Aldrich any 
ground for his removal. The undoubted reason was that there 
was no tenable ground upon which he could justify his action. 
It is not genuine civil-service reform to chop aclerk’s head off 
without cause and without notive and then trump up some pre- 
text for such action. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the publication of copies of the Oficial Postal Guide, including not 
exceeding 1,500 copies for the use of the Executive Departments, $15,000 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 103, line 1, strike out “fifteon '’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘thirty.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For postage stamps for correspondence addressed abroad which is not 


exempt from postage under article 8 of the Paris convention of the Universal 
Postal Union, #550. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
lastword: Yesterday some comments were made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] reflecting very severely on the 
official conduct of a gentleman recently connected with the Post- 
Office Department, Mr. Hedges. In justice to that gentleman [ 
desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk a brief statement from 
him. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


I did not say anything of the 


MAY 24, 1804, 
Gen. GROSVENOR: 

The true reasons for the present serious arrearage in the assorting and 
checking divisions of the Sixth Auditor's Bureau were not made manifest in 
yesterday s debate, although Mr. DOCKERY’s statement is aneminently fair 
and honorable one, and his noble tribute to my honored chief is in marked 
contrast to the ‘‘Modoc” warfare of Mr. COOPER. 

The arrearage ante-dates even the first Cleveland Administration, and was 
a serious matter toward the close of Mr. McConville’s term as Sixth Audi- 
tor. Congress at that time appropriated a large sum to keep the work of 
the Bureau from falling behind, but it seems that in the desire of the Demo- 
cratic Administration to make a record for alleged economy inthe Treasury 
Department, the sum of 840,000 was deliberately turned back intothe Treas- 
ury while the work of these divisions was about three years in arrears. 

Again, Congress has repeatedly voted an increase of clerical force for the 
Sixth Auditor’s Bureau, but invariably these particular divisions have been 
neglected in the distribution of the increased force, the new clerks intended 
for this work would never reach the divisions—or only afew at best-—the 
others would be employed in other divisions where it was imperative to 
keep the work current. If additional clerks were supplied from time to 
time they were too frequently the superanuated or the worthless ones from 
other divisions, and it was by these methods, practiced by both Democratic 
and Republican Administrations, the business fell behind and remained in 
arrears. 

When I took charge of the work it was in a chaotic condition, piled indis- 
criminately on the floors and in dark basements, where tons of the ainas- 
sorted orders had been thrown. 

At the close of my term, without any real increase in my force, the dl- 
vision had gained fully one year on the average, and this in the face of an 
un edented increase of the current business. 

therefore left the divisions in far better condition than I found them, and 
With a system of assorting and numbering that enabled the arrearage to be 
eee and aa 2 
ours, very respectfu 
—. CHARLES HEDGES, 
FExu-thief Checking Division. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I also hold inmy hand thealleged ‘ His- 
tory” of Benjamin Harrison, and [ find thatit contains two pages 
of the biographical matter. It was published in February, 1892. 
It contains two pages of bi phy. ‘The balance of the kk is 
made up of a compilation of the speeches of that distinguished 
gentleman, and I am authorized to say that there never was one 
hour or moment of official time used in the compilation of it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Office ofthe Attorney-General: For ae of the Attorney-General, 
86,000; Solicitor-General, $7,000; four assistant attorneys-general, at 85,000 
each; one assistant attorney-general of the Post-Office Department, $4,000; 
solicitor of internal revenue, $4,500; solicitor for the Department of State, 
#3,50); two assistant attorneys, at $3.000 each; three assistant attorneys, at 
$2,500 ench: one assistant attorney, $2,000; law clerk and examiners of titles, 
$2,700; chief clerk and ex-officio superintendent of the building, #2,500; steno- 
graphic clerk, $1,800; three stenographic clerks, at $1,000 éach; two law clerks, 
at $2,000 each; four clerks of class 4; attorney in charge of pardons, $2,400; 
additional for disbursing clerk, $200; three clerks of class 3; three clerks of 
ciass 2; six clerks ofclass 1; for examination of accountsas required by section 
13 of this act, three clerks of class 2 and four clerks of class 1; one telegraph 
operator and stenographer, $1,200; seven copyists; one messenger; five as- 
sistant messengers; four laborers; three watchmen; one engineer $1,200; 
two conductors of the elevator, at $720 each; eight charwomen; superintend- 
ent of building, $250; and three firemen; in all, $137,010. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 108, strike out all after the word “dollars,” in line 22, down to and 
including the word ‘dollars ” in line 25. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I should like to hear some explanation of 
that proposition. If adopted it would dismantle the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. What I desire is some explanation 
from the gentleman in charge of this bill, or from somebody 
else, as to the necessity for this appropriation. This bill pro- 
vides for ten assistant attorneys-general. 

The work of the office of the Attorney-General has been very 
largely, for a number of years past, the investigation of claims 
against the Government, claims under the Bowman act, Indian 
depredation claims, French spoliation claims, and others. The 
Court of Claims has accumulated findings that have been sent 
to the Congress of the United States for action amounting = 
haps to a million and a half of dollars. For four years past Con- 
gress has persistently and continually refused to take any notice 
of the recommendation of the Court of Claims, and I hold that 
itis useless to continue oe money to keep a lot of 
aan at a kind of work that brings no beneficial or practical re- 
sults. 

Now, I think that six of the assistant attorney-generals in- 
cluded in this paragraph can be dispensed with. There are four 
others who are efficient and competent men, and these six are 
also, so far as I know. I do not question their efficiency; but 
their employment is a useless expenditure of money, and one 
that ought to be cut off. Men are kept continually in fhe field 
at large salaries investigating claims under the Bowman act—— 

Mr. PICKLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is it not the duty of these assistant attor- 
ney-generals to defend the Government against Indian depreda- 
tion claims? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. 
are so engaged. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, you would not want to limit the num- 
ber so as to prevent the Government from making its defense in 
those cases? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would, unless Congress will make 
ap ee to pay claims that have been found to be valid. 

r. PICKLER. Butin the meantime, if no defense was made, 
would not those depredations claims be allowed, and would they 
not finally come against the Government? Under the law the 
payment of Indian depredation claims is made first out of the 
money of the Indians and afterwards from the Treasury. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, [donot think that any claim 
that is required to be investigated by the Attorney-General’s 
office is oan to be paid by the Governmentof the United States 
until that has made the investigation. 
been paid even after they have been in and found to 
be just; so that it is to be t any claims will 
be (hier until the proper investigation is made. 

r 


T understand ‘that some of them 


Claims have not 


re the hammer fell.] 

- DINGLEY. The motion of the gentlemanfrom Kentucky 
is to strike out the appropriation for assistant er 
employed in defending the Government in the cases of claims 
filed before the Court of Claims, either for udication or for 

of fact. He says that it isno vse for Government 
to defense in those cases because claims are not paid. 
Now, so ne claims are filed there, unless the gentleman 
proposes to judgments or findings accumulate against the 


Government, it is certainly important for the Government to 
make its defense. If the gentleman would introduce a bill re- 
pealing the act which sends this large mass of claims to that 
court for inquiry or adjudication, he would be beginning at the 
right end; but so long as the claims do go there, I think the 
Government ought to have the means of protecting its interests. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky rose. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Kentucky be allowed ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I ask to have the amendment read. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman can have it read 
in his own time. Now, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], whohas suggested that if I 
would introduce a bill providing for the repeal of the law by 
which these claims are sent to the Court of Claims he would 
vote for it, [ will say that that is in directline with the conduct 
of a number of gentlemen who have oceupied seats in Congress 
ever since [have been here. If they can not interpose an objec- 
tion to the adjustment and payment of a justclaim in one way, 
they will find another way. 

What I want to get at is this: I say that this unnecessary ex- 
penditure for the investigation of claims should cease, the in- 
vestigation of the claims should cease, the farce that has been 
played here should cease—the farce of attempting to make the 
people of the country who have claims believe that Congress is 
going to have them adjudicated and to comply with the terms 
of the adjudication; stop this continual expense that attends the 
smnesanten until the claims already investigated have been 

aid. 

x Why, sir, only 7 per cent of these claims which have been filed 
against the Government in that court have been found by the 
court to be just; yet it is impossible to get the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation for the purpose of paying even 
this small proportion. hy, then, continue taxing these same 
people whose claims have been found justly due by the Govern- 
ment, in order to keep in office a number of men who are hold- 
ing positions which under present circumstances amount to sine- 
cures? 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman admits, [ understand, that 93 
per cent of the claims of this class brought against the Govern- 
ment have been adjudged to be without foundation. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS. Yet the gentleman is willing to take away 
the very officers who have defended the Government against 
that 93 per cent of unjust claims. 

Mr.STONEof Kentucky. No, sir; [propose todoaway with the 
farce of pretending to allow these people to go to court and have 
their claims adjudicated and then refusing to pay them. The 
mere filing of a claim in that court has never resulted in a oa 
ment. Thousands of these claims are pending upon which judg- 
ment has not been rendered because on the one side there has 
been no prosecution of the claim or on the other the attorneys 
of the Government have never put themselves in readiness to 
make defense. 

I , then, let us do away with this expense which results 
from ing — a considerable office force in addition to these 
six Assistant Attorneys-General. Men are sent through the 
country for the purpose of ae to be present at a 
certain place where testimony isto be taken; the farce of taking 
testimony is gone through with; that testimony is presented to 
this court; the finding of the court is rendered; and then when 
that finding is sent to Congress, even though the claims be ens 
tirely just, the matter is absolutely and thoroughly ignored. 

Why do we pursue such a course? We do it for political pur- 

s. We re the claims of these people, because we think 
t is good ties to do so. We think, if we make the neces- 
sary appropriation it will take too much money out of the 
Treasury, and there will not be a good showing for the polit- 
ical party that has expended so much money. There is no 
trouble in spending here $300,000 to buy champagne and terra- 
in and other y delicacies for a lot of officers over in New 
Fork when we have anaval display. There is no trouble about 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars in getting up parties 
to go down to Indian Head to see a gun shot off that tears up a 
lot of the steel that Carnegie is jaline to the Government of 
the United States at $600 a ton, while he sells steel rails for $27 
aton. There is no trouble about spending a million dollars to 
buy a nickel mine, in order that we may obtain nickel to mix 
with our steel in order that it may the better resist the force of 
* Ure coaditann, hata ss ngpent Gealial trouhiataquttit 
emen, a gre uw ge pay- 
sami for an honest claim—a claim that has tng a 
due by the United States— a claim, for instance, of some 
old woman who has given all the of her life 
toward furnishing supplies to enable the United States Army te 
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perform its military operations. But there is no trouble in 
the world in finding plenty of men who are ready to vote for any 
measure that will sell bonds of the United States with coupons 
attached se as to raise money to conduct the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment and then tax the people to their last cent in order to 
pay the coupons that may be clipped from those bonds. 

These things are true, gentlemen; and if this farce is to be 
continued I want for one to enter my protest 

Mr. COOMBS. Do I understand the gentleman to advise the 
sale of bonds to pay these claims? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. No, sir; I do not advise the sale of 
bonds. ButI would much rather sell bonds to pay ajust obligation 
of the Government in favor of a woman who is starving on ac- 
count of the action of the Government toward her, than sell 
bonds to get gold to put into the Treasury for the purpose of 
making gold payments to some man who never suffered in his 
life for the benefit of his Government. 

If this policy is to be continued—if Congress is not going to 
appropriate money to meet these obligations that the Ceart of 
Claims has found to be justly due—I am in favor of striking 
from the appropriation bills the amounts that have heretofore 
been expendedfrom year to yearin continuing this business and 
piling up against the United States judgments that are never 
paid. 

A great deal has been said by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DocKERY] about his bill reorganizing the Treasury Depart- 
ment and other Departments. Hecuts out so many clerks here, 
so many there, and so many in another place—clerks who are 
receiving $900 or $1,000a year. Their heads are cut off without 
remorse. 

But when we come to Assistant Attorneys-General who are 
getting $2,509 and 33,000 a year in order that they may carry 
out before the people such afarce as I havedescribed, their com- 
pensation is sacred, and the people of the country must be taxed 
to keep them in place under the pretense of protecting or caring 
for the rights of the people. 
to enter my protest. I have 
who occupy them. 
be glad if they could continue in their offices, provided they 
had anything todo. But I do not believe in continuing this 
work and then refusing to the acts of Congress which are 
necessary to consummate the legislation. Let us put a stop to 
the matter and save the expenditure, or else comply with the 
law. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it is quite proper that we 
should look to the very thing the gentleman from Kentucky 
peepee to do by the amendment he has offered and ses what it 

. He proposes to strike from the bill the following language: 

Two assistant attorneys, at $3,000 each; three assistant attorneys, at 82,500 
each; one assistant attorney, $2,000. 

These attorneys are the officers who are charged with the de- 
fense of the Government of the United States against the multi- 
tude. of war claims thatare constantly coming up for adjustment. 
Now, I repeat, it is a proper thing to look at the person who 
proposes to do this thing—that is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on War Claims of the House—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). The committee that is con- 
stantly sending this class of claims to the Court of Claims for 
adjudication. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says he wants to stop the 
‘*farce” of the adjudication of these claims that are never con- 
sidered by Congress or paid. He has got the power in his own 
hands. Let himstop the action of hisowncommittee. It is his 
committee which sends the great bulk of the cases there. 

Is it notasignificant thing? Hereis the gentleman from Ken- 
tueky, chairman of the Committee on War Claims, who is con- 
stantly sending these claims to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation, and what does he want to do now? He wants to tie up 
the hands of the Government by destroying the official lives of 
the men who would defend the Government against the rapa- 
cious claims that he sends there. The House ought to look to 
that, itseems tome. It is a most significant thing. 

The gentleman tells us that the trouble in his mind is that the 
claims are never paid. Why, Mr. Chairman, he has not at- 
tempted the remedy. Why not destroy the Court of Claims? 
These claims would go on and would be sent there whether his 
amendment is passed or not. The court would have to hear 
them, but the Government would not be represented. The 
claimants would then have iull scope. There would be no de- 
fense to their demands, and that seems to be what the gentle- 
man wants to accomplish by his little innocent amendment. 

Mr. DOCKERY. r. Chairman, I do not really suppose that 


the eman—— 
Me STONY of Kentucky. Will the gentlemanfrom Missouri 
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allow me a few moments to reply to the gentleman from Iowa 
who has just taken his seat? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Well, I will yield to the gentleman for just 
amoment. He has already had lifteen minutes, and I want to 
proceed with this bill. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr.Chairman,I want to say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that he is not acquainted evidently with 
the organization of the House. I am not chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims; but from that committee it is true have 


gone any number of claims, or a large number of them, to the 
court. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask when 


he ceased to be chairman of the committee? 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, with the close of the Fif 
Congress. 
Mr. HEPBURN. 
by the court now. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I repeat, with the close of the Fil 
tieth Congress; but I have served on that committee. I want 
to say to the gentleman that in my service on that committee 
I have, as far as any man could, done my duty to the Govern 
ment, notwithstanding his reference to my personality, and that 
is evidently intended to carry out the idea, or have attention 
called to the fact, that the section from which I come and my 
past life should be considered in connection with such claims. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, no. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Now,I want to say this to the 
gentleman from Lowa: I served for four years in the Confeder- 
| ate army, and [ have no regrets about it and no apologies to 
make and never have had. I came to Congress as the repre- 
sentative of the people of a Kentucky district, and when I came 
here Lcame with a loyalty to the Government of the United States 
unsurpassed by any howler who came here as a Kepublican. 
Mine is a loyalty that is true to the core. It is not a loyalty 
that is on exhibition, a loyalty that is put on for the purpose of 
securing office. And I was puton the Committee on War Claims 
when I first came to Congress without any knowledge of 
workings or any desire to do the work. 
But, Mr. Chairman, with the end in view that I always have 
had of doing my duty, I undertook to do my best on that com- 
mittee. There [ found claims coming from people in the border 
States, who claimed to have been loyal to the Government of 
the United States through the war; and because of my former 
service in the Confederate army I never told one of these men 
that he could not have a fair, impartial, and honest hearing be 
fore that committee. Wherever it has been established, or | 
have been convinced of the justice of a claim, and where I be- 
lieved it should have been paid by Congress, | have reported in 
favor of its payment, and have nothing whatever to take back 
or to regret on that subject. 
So far as claims having been referred to the Court of Claims 
is coneerned, [ claim to have voted to refer every claim to that 
court where there was a petition asking that it go there, because 
in a court of the United States is the place to investigate the 
question whether a claim is just and should be paid or not. It 
can be more thoroughly investigated in a court than it can be by 
any committee of the House. So I have voted torefer these 
claims there, amd the gentleman misstates it when he says that 
I am in favor of wiping out this clause in this section, in order 
that there may be no defense. The law provides that when 
claims go there, if they are heard at all, there shall be a defense; 
but what I attempt to do is to try to economize in the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and not to expend any money unneces- 
sarily, simply to make a farce and keep somebody in office. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it was entirely unnecessary 
for the gentleman to indulge in this ebullition of patriotism. 
| No one impugned his patriotism or his loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. I certainly did not, but I did see this remarkable coin- 

| cidence, that that member of this House who has been the per- 
sistent advocate for years of the payment and adjudication of 
this kind of claims now seeks in his place as a Representative 
to destroy the power to have an honest and fair adjudication in 

| the court to which he says he always sends those cases when 
the petitioner asks that they besentthere. Thatisaremarkable 
thing, and it seems to me it is a matter that could well chal- 
lenge the attention of any member of this House, I did not im- 
pugn the gentleman’s motives, but let his action in the two po- 
sitions, as member of the committee, and in his place now, striv- 
ing to strike down the only means that the Government hus 
of defense against this class of claims—let his conduct in these ~ 
two situations speak. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
another dangerous proposition in the gentleman’s 7.mendment. 
That is in regard to these Indian depredation claims. The law 
— that these Indian depredation claims shall first be paid 

tom the money belonging to the tribes of Indians, and if they 
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have no such money, then that the Government shall be liable 
for the payment. Now, theStat» Department works in connec- 
tion with the Indian Bureau. They have been working toge her; 
and I feel an especial interest in this matter. There are a large 
number of such claims, and these Indian depredation claims are 
piling up enormously, and there are large numbers of them 
against tribes of Indians in my State. 

I am interested in a vigorous defense of these claims, first in 
the interest of the Indians, and next in interest of the Govern- 
ment; and while there are some good claims which ought to be 
paid, and which I am in favor of paying, it requires a most vig- 
orous defense to prevent large claims trom piling up against In- 
dian tribes, and then against the Government, because many of 
the tribes will have no money with which to pay these claims. 
We want the most vigorous action and watchfulness on the part 
of the State Department, in connection with the action of the 
Indian Depirtment, in reference to these claims. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will say that the appropriation for the de- 
fense of Indian depredation claims is carried on the sundry civil 
bill, and does not appear here. 

Mr. PICKLER. I know that thetwo Departments are acting 
together, because I have personally looked into this matter, 
and if you take off the force of the State Department, you take 
off just so much force from the investigation of these claims. 

r. DOCKERY. Ido not really suppose the amendment of 
the gentlemau from Kentucky is offered in seriousness, but if 
80, a sufficient reply, it seems to me, is that so a as the laws 
remain on the statute books authorizing the sending of claims 
to the Court of Claims the Government of the United States 
must be represented by competent attorneys. Now, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. STONE of Kentucky was rejected. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, page 104, insert the following: 
“for the a of a comprehensive catalo; of the law library of 


Concress, ® the same to be expended under the direction of the Chief 
Justice of the United States.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is 
well taken, unless the gentleman wishes to address the Chair 
on that. 

Mr. RAY. I trust the Chair will hear me for a moment, and 
I ask the gentleman from Missouri to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will reserve the point. 

Mr. RAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire whatever to 
waste the time of the House, and — likely a proposition of 
this kind is subject toa point of order at this time; but I want 


to appeal to the gentleman having sangeet the appropriations 


to do something that will inaugurate much-needed work. 
It can not be done unless the money is appropriated. Now, this 
proposition is that we have $2,500 for the ee of a work 
which every lawyer in this House will concede to be absolutely 
necessary. 

We now have 85,000 volumes and over in the law library of 
Congress alone, not including documents or pamphlets. This 
is entirely exclusive of the General Lib - Itis the largest 
law wee in the United States, and one of the largest in the 
world. 

No catalogue has been prepared since 1868, at which time the 
entire Congressional Library, law, miscellaneous, and every- 
thing in the book line, did not exceed 50,000 volumes. Ever 
lawyer in Congress, every member of the legislative branch, 
lawyers and litigants in the District of Columbia and in the na- 
tion, and every Department of the Governmentare deeply inter- 
ested inthis subject. It is an all-important business matter, en- 
tirely outside of political influence, and a proposition without a 
political push behind it or a ‘‘ political pull” fore it. 

The country is able and the Congress ought to be willing to 

ve themoney. The amountissmall to do this work. 

e point of order should not be insisted upon; but if it is I 
trust the information now conveyed to the House will not fall on 
unwilling or eyes < hme ears; that the next session or the 
next Congress will take up this work and see that those who 
use and who have the custody of this library are provided with 
a suitable catalogue. 

And if the gentleman having ch of this bill doubts the 
statement, let him confer with the Librarian of Congress and 
with the gentleman having charge of the law library of Con- 

ss and he will at once see the necessity of it. If he regards 

is sum as too large, I would appeal to him to allow an amend- 
ment approp $500 this - That is a sum that would 
not be noticed. Let that be nded in the commencement of 
this work under the direction of the Chief Justice of the United 


States. Next year $500 more. It would not be noticed or felt; 
and in the course of three or four years we could have this needed 
work completed and ready for the printer. Then $200, $300, or 
$500 would, print it and place it where it could be used by every 
member of this House. 

Now, this isa matter of necessity. Itis a wise thing to do— 
a proper thing todo. If the sum suggested bea too large let me 
reduce it to $500, but do not deprive us of what is so much 
needed. 

The CHAIRMAN, TheChair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For official transportation, including purchase, keep, and shoeing of ani- 
mals, and purchase and repairs of wagons and harness, $500. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the following amendment, Mr. 
Chairman: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 105, in line 10, strike out “five hundred” and insert “seven hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Solicitor of the Treasury: For compensation of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, $4,000; Assistant Solicitor, $3,000; chief clerk, $2,009; three 
clerks of class 4; three clerks of class 3; four clerks of class 2; one assistant 
messenger; and one laborer; in all, $23,180. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On e 105, at the end of line 12, insert ‘‘ five hundred;’’ and at the end of 
line 16, strike out “one’’ andinsert “ six.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Court-house, District of Columbia: For the following force necessary for 
the care and protection of the court-house in the District of Columbia, under 
the direction of the United States marshal of the District of Columbia: One 
e eer, $1,200; three watchmen; three firemen; five laborers, at $480 each; 
and seven assistant messengers; in all, $12,960: Provided, That hereafter 
one-half of the salaries of this force and of the salary of the warden of the 
jail of the District of Columbia shall be paid out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Fane ag hage estimates for such expenses shall each year hereafter 
be submitted in the annual estimates for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer another amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 106, line 6, after the word ‘‘dollars”’ insert ‘‘one-half of which sum 
ote : - sum following ‘hall be paid from the revenues of the District of 
um Px 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For nine clerks, at 83,000 each; in all, $81,000: Provided, That the compen- 
sation of the clerks of the circuit courts of appeals shall be limited to thean- 
nual salary of $3,000 now provided by law, and that said clerks shall make to 
the Secretary of the Treasury a return of allcosts and fees of whatever kind 
collected by them as such clerks, and after deducting the incidental expenses 
of their respective offices, including clerk hire, said expenses to be certied 
by the senior circult judge of the proper circuit, shail pay any surplus of 
such costs and fees that may remain into the Treasury of the United States 
at the time of making said return: Provided further, That the surplus of 
such costs and fees which may accrue on account of the fiscal year | shall 
not be paid into the Treasury, but shall be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney-General for law books for the use of the circuit courts of ap- 


Mr. DOCKERY. I offer an amendment. 


Tne Clerk read as follows: 
On 108, in line 15 after the word ‘‘make” insert the words “‘ annually 
wi irty days after the 30th of June.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. TERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pending 


there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend 109 by adding at th dof line2 th : 

- voclled forthe, That re circuit court of ona orate be entitled 
= have expen.led for its use at least one-half of such surplus accrue: there- 


Mr. DOCKERY. I believe that applies to the fiscal year end- 


in 1895. 

Mr. TERRY. That is all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not that subject to the point of order? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What is the purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the point of order until I can hear 
an explanation. 

Mr. TERRY. I would state to my friend from Maine that the 
amendment is simply in the direction of a bill that has been re- 
ported favorably to Committee on the Judiciary, and is now 
on the Calendar. This proviso without this amendment pro- 
vides that the Attorney-General shall expend this surplus fund 
for libraries for the various circuit courts of appeal. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is for one year only. 

Mr. TERRY. It is for one year only, and it does not go be- 
yond that. My proviso is just simply that in this expenditure 
each one of these circuit courts of appeal shall have the right to 
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have expended for itself especially at least one-half of the sur- 
plus incurred therein. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you mean longer than the coming fiscal 

ear? 

Mr. TERRY. Itis simply for this fiscal year. It does not 
alter the other a particle. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas whether there is not a proviso already in the bill pro- 
viding that the entire surplus costs shall be expended? 

Mr. TERRY. There is, sir; but it is not to be expended in 
the way that it should be. For instance, in some of these courts 
they have a great deal more business than others and a larger 
surplus has accumulated; and a court that has more ee 
eases before it has more need for law books than one that has 
not so many. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would only ask why the Attorney- 
General is not a proper authority to decide all these questions? 

Mr. TERRY. Well, that is a very good argument so far as it 
goes: but we had as well fix something by law as well as leave 
s0 much to discretion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Lam in entire sympathy with the object 
the gentleman has aimed at, and have had a conversation with 
one of the judges of the court in my own circuit; and I will ask 
the gentleman why not provide that the surplus shall be ex- 
pendedin each of the circuits where it arose? 

Mr. TERRY. I would like it to be done in that way, so far 
as | am concerned, but some of these courts have such a small 
surplus that they would not get any library at all. 

r. DINGLEY. WhileI consented to legislation of this kind 
for one fiscal year, yet I regard it as very objectionable for the 
reason that it allows the expenditure of the fees without having 
them first turned into the Treasury. The true policy is to have 
all fees turned into the Treasury and then to make a direct ap- 
propriations for whatever purposes you desire, and not to allow 
the various local officials, whether courts or anybody else, to 
retain fees and disburse them. 

Mr. TERRY. Thatis a criticism on the bill rather than on 
my amendment. 

r. DINGLEY. Thatis true. I consented to the provision 
in the bill unwillingly, because it is a violation of that princi- 
ple; still if the amendment of the gentleman applies to only one 
fiscal year, the objection to it is only the same that applies to 
the provision in the bill. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I think there is no doubt that the amend- 
ment only applies to the ensuing fiscal year. Let it be read 

ain. 

“er he amendment was again read, as follows: 
Insert at the end of line 2, page 109: “ Provided further, That each circuit 


court of appeals shall be entitled to have expended for its use at least one- 
half of such surplus accrued therein.”’ 


Mr. DINGLEY. I ask the gentleman to agree to insert at 
the end of that amendment the words ‘‘for the fiscal year 1895.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It says ‘‘such surplus,” which means 
that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, let those words be added. 

Mr. TERRY. I think it is unnecessary, but I accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then let the gentleman’s amendment as 
modified be read. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 

Insert at the end of line2, page 109: “Provided further, That each circuit 
court of appeals sball be entitled to have —— for its use at least one- 
half of such surplus accrued therein for the fiscal year 1895." 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope there will be no objection to that 
amendment. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To por She. salaries of the United States judges retired under section 714 of 
the Re Statutes, so much as may be necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isend an amendment tothe desk to correct 
an error in the bill. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 110, line 7, strike out “four” and {insert “five.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For crier, #1,200. 


Mr. POWERS of Vermont. 
provision just read. 

This provides for a crier for the court of oo of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at a salary of $1,200. Thatofficer performs no 
duty that can not just as well be performed by the bailiffs and 
deputy marshals, whoalways attend the court. There is no pro- 
visior in the bill for criers for other United States courts. 


I move to strike out line 16, the 
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Mr. SAYERS. I will say to the gentleman that the appropri- 
ation for the payment of criers of other United States courts is 
carried in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, it ought to be stricken out of all the 
bills. The crier is an old official who has come down to us from 
ancient times and he is entirely useless. He simply gets up 
morning, noon, and night and opens and adjourns the court, and 
this bill proposes to pay $1,200 a yearfor that. The Government 
is paying in the aggregate a very large sum of money for this 
service which can just as well be performed by some other offi- 
cial whose duties compel him to be always in attendance on the 
court. 

Mr. SAYERS. At the first session of the last Congress we 
deliberately failed to make appropriation for the payment of 
criers, but when members came back at the next session we were 
unable to resist a demand for an appropriation for a deficiency 
to pay these officials. 

Mr. POWERS... Well, the members had probably listened to 
a good deal of ‘‘crying ” while they were at home. [| think, 
however, it is about time to cut off this useless expenditure, and 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SAYERS. I agree with the gentleman entirely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk (completing the reading of the bill) read as follows: 

S&c. 25. Al! laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this act are repealed. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

SkEc. 26. The Joint Commission of Congress, appointed under the act ap 
proved March 3, 1893, is authorized to pay to the persons designated by and 
on the joint approval of the chairmen of said commission for clerical serv 
ices not exceeding 82,500 per annum from March 8, 1893, until the conclusion 
of the Fifty-third Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman in charge 
of the bill does not object, [ ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 11, line 24, where [ desire to submit an amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was read, as follews: 

Strike out ‘‘messenger boy in Chief Clerk’s room, $3)0,"’ and insert 
senger in Chief Clerk’s Office, $720."’ 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wasabsent when this paragraph was passed. 
The messenger is a young man 23 years of age. The service is 
a continuous service for twelve months in the year, and this 
amendment simply allows him laborer’s compensation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill, with the amendments, to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and, the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tenne-see, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, reported that they had had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R.7097) makingappropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes, and had di- 
rected him to report the same to the House with amendments. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, [ demand the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to its engrossment, third read- 
ing,and passage. ; 

Mr. HOPKINS of Lllinoia. 
separate vote 

The SPEAKER. That comes afterward. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire a separate vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. HAYES} on page 10 of 
the bill, and also a separate vote on the amendment striking out 
the salaries of the Civil Service Commission on page 20), and a 


“ mos- 


Before that we want to reserve ¢ 





| separate vote on the amendment on page 29, lines 22 and 23, the 


eee offered by the gentleman from Kentucky | Mr. Ca- 
RUTH}. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I ask a separate vote on 
the amendment on page 14, which reduces the salaries of some 
of the employés of the House, doorkeepers and messengers. 

The SPEAKER. If no other separate vote is desired, the vote 
will be taken on the remaining amendments. 

The remaining amendments were adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 10, after line 4, insert: 
“And it is hereby declared that section 6 of the act approved August 16, 
1856, and section 40 of the Revised Statutes have been heretofore repealed.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. DE ARMOND. On that I ask the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. HAYES 
and Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana as tellers at the desk. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 129, 
not voting 119; as follows: 
YEAS—104. 
Adams, Pa. Daniels, 
Aitken, Dingiey, 
Ave Dolliver, 
oldt, aper, 
Dunphy, 


Bingham, 
Black, Tl. ae 

English, N. J. 
Everett, 


Blair, 
Bowers, Cal. 

Pleteher, 
Gear, 


Brickner, 
Geary, 
Gillet, N. Y. 


Broderick, 
Brosius, 
Grosvenor, Strong, 
Grout, Sweet, 
Grow, Turner, Va. 


Nantes, 
Ray 


Campbell, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, Ill. 


ager, 

Causey, Hainer, 
hilas Harmer, Murray, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Clancy, Hartman, Northway, Wadsworth, 
Cogswell, Hayes, . Walker, 
Coombs, Hepburn, Wever, 

Hermann, Wilson, Ohio, 

Wilson, Wash. 


, OL Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 


Moon, 


Culberson, 
Cummings, 
Davis 


Alderson, Ritchie, 
Alexander, Robbins 


¢ Russell, Ga. 
Batiey, 

Baldwin, 

Bankhead, 

Barnes, 

Barwig, 

Bell, Tex. 


k,Ga. 
and, 
Boen, 
Branch, Fyan, 
Breckinridge, Ky, Geissenhainer, 
tz, Goldzier, 
Gorman, 


Grady, 
Halli, Minn. 
Mali, Mo. 


Coffeen, Pearson 
Cooper, Tex. 


Cooper, Wis. 
Corni 


Pendleton, Tex. Wilson, W. Va. 
Pendleton, W. Va. Wise, 
Wolverton. 


Abbott, 
Adams, Ky. 
Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Baker, Kans. 


Beltzhoover, 
Boatner, 
Bow 


Caminetti, Henderson, DL. 
Chickering, Henderson, Iowa 
seeske, Sie. Henderson, N. C. 
Cobb, Ala. Hendrix 

Conn, 

Gouper, Ind. 

Covert, 

Davey, 
Denson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The following pairs were announced: « 
Until further notice— 


Mr. SoMERS with Mr. WHITR. 
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Van Voorhis, N.Y. 


May 24, 


Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. WooDARD with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. RICHARDS with Mr. SCRANTON. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OaTEs with Mr. Powers. 

For this day: 

Mr. GRESHAM With Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. CONN with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. ROBINSON of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ABBoT? with Mr. HULICK. 

Mr. McMILLIN with Mr. Burrows, for the rest of this day. 

_Mr. STONE of Kentucky with Mr. CHICKERING, on this ques- 
tion. Mr. STONE would vote “ no,” and Mr. CHICKERING would 
vote “‘aye.” 

Mr. DuRBOROW with Mr. ALDRICH, on this vote. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr. Suaw of 
Wisconsin. If he were present, I would vete “no,” he would 
vote “se aye.” 

Mr. BURROWS. i desire, Mr. Speaker, to withdraw my 
vote, as I find Iam paired with the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, BURBOROW Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. AL- 
DRICH, and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. CoNnN, was 
called away awhile ago on account of illness. I ask to have him 
excused for the rest of the day. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AITKEN. I would like to have my colleague, Mr. Lin- 
TON, excused for the rest of the day. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. My colleague, Mr. MARTIN, is absent 
temporarily on account of indisposition. I ask that he be ex- 
cused. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
A on the Democratic side. } 

© SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, strike out in line 2, the word “nine,” and insert the word 
*‘eighteen;” and in lines 3 and 4 strike out the words “at one thotsand two 
hundred dollars each; nine messengers at one thousand dollars each;’’ and 
lien thereof the words ‘‘at eleven hundred dollars each,” so thatit 


insert in 
will read ‘‘eighteen messengers, including the messenger to the reporters’ 
Ballery, at $1,100 each.” 


; te Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a parliamentary 
nquiry. 
0 SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McRAE. Is that amendment susceptible of division? It 
embraces two different provisions, and are we not entitled to 
have a vote first on the motion to strike out? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to strike out and insert is not 
divisible under the rules. 

Mr. McRAE. But this is tostrike out and insert in two dil- 
ferent places. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it has been 
considered as one amendment in the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is only one amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And was reported to the House as a single 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Assuggested by the i from Maine, 
it is reported to the House as one amendment, and must be so 
considered under the practice. 

The juestion being taken on the adoption of the amendment 
(on the demand of Mr. Cooper of Indiana), the House divided, 
and there were—ayes 39, noes 116. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McRAE. I move to reconsider the vote just faken, and 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The next amendment = from the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was read, as follows: 


Strike out on pago 20 the following, being lines 8 to 17, inclusive: 
‘CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


“For three Commissioners, at $3,500 each; one chief examiner, $3,000; one 
secre , 82,000; two clerks of class 4; two clerks of class 3; three clerks of 
class 2; three clerks of class 1; clerks, at $1,000 each; two clerks, at 
00 i a ; two ; engineer, $840; and 2 watch- 
men; in all, $39,340." 

Mr. DINGLEY. On agreeing to this amendment, I call for 


were ordered 


the and nays. 
Bevo ant ; 
Mr. and Mr. DoLLIVER were appointed to act as tel- 
lers during the call of the yeas and nays. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 159, 


not voting 113; 


Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Beli, Tex. 
Berry, 
Bland, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Bretz, 
Buan. 
Cabaniss, 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Covert, 


Adams, Pa. 
Aitken, 
Aldrich, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Bailey, 
Baker, N.H. 
Baidwin, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartiett, 
Barwig, 
Bingham, 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Il. 


Boen, 
Boutelle, 


Breckinridge, Ark. 


Breckinridge, Ky. 
Broderick, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Bryan, 
Bundy, 
Cadmus, 
Campbell 
Cannon, Cal. 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cogswell, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Crain, 
Culberson, 


Abbott, 
Adams, Ky. 
Allen, 
Apsley, 
Baker, Kans. 
Beiden, 
Bell, Colo. 
Beltzhoover, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N.C. 
Branch, 
Brickner, 
Brown, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Ik 
Chickering, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cockran, 
Conn, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Davey, 
Denson, 
Donovan, 
Fielder, 
Fithian, 
Funk; 


So the amendment-was rejected. 
The next amendment re 


as follows: 


a 
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YEAS—80. 
Cox, Ikirt, 
Crawford, Jones, 
Cummings, Lane, 
De Armond, Latimer, 
Dinsmore, Lawson, 
Edmunds, Layton, 
Ellis, Ky: Livingston, 
English, N. J. Lynch, 
Enloe, Maddox, 
Epes, Mallory, 
Forman, McCreary, Ky. 
Fyan, McDearmon 


Gorman, 
Grady, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Houk, 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 


McLaurin, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Neill, 

Ogden, 
O'Neil, Mo. 
Paynter, 
Pearson, 


NAYS—159. 


Curtis, Kans. Kribbs, 
Curtis, N. Y. Kyle, 
Dalzeli, Lacey, 
Daniels, Lapham, 
Davis, Lester, 
De Forest, Loudenslager, 
Dingley, Lucas, 
Dockery, Maguire, 
Dolliver, Mahon, 
Doolittle, Marvin, N. Y. 
Draper, McCall, 
Dunn, McCleary, Minn. 
Dunphy, McCulloch, 
Durborow, McDowell, 
Ellis, Oregon McEttrick, 
English, Cal. McKaig, 
Erdman, McNagny, 
Everett, McRae, 
Fletcher, Meiklejohn, 
Gear, Mercer, 
Geary, Meyer, 
Geisseiibainer, Money, 
Goldzier, Moon, 
Grout, Murray, 
Grow, Northway, 
Hager, O'Neil, Mass. 
Hainer, Outhwaite, 
Hall, Minn. age, 
Hare, Paschal, 
Harmer, Patterson, 
Harter, Payne, 
Hicks, Pendleton, Tex. 
Hitt, Perkins, 
Hopkins, Ill. Phillips, 
Hull, Pickler, 
Johnson, Ind. Pigott, 
Johnson, N. Dak. Quigg, 
Kem, andall, 
Kiefer, Ray, 
Kilgore, Rayner, 
NOT VOTING—113. 
Funston, Izlar, 
Gardner, Johnsen, Ohio 
Gillet, N. Y. Lefever, 
Gillett, Mass. Linton, 
Goodnight, Lisle, 
Graham, Lockwood, 
Gresham, Loud, 
Griffin, Magner, 
Grosvenor, Marsh, 
Haines, Marshall, 
Hall, Mo. Martin, Ind. 
Hammond, McAleer, 
Harris, McDannold, 
Haugen, McGann, 
Hayes, McKeighan, 
Heiner, MeMillin, 
Henderson, Ill. Meredith, 
Henderson, Iowa Milliken, 
Henderson, N.C. Morse, 
Hendrix, Moses, 
Hepburn, Mutchler, 
Hermann, Newlands, 
Hines, Oates, 
Holman, Pence, 
Hooker, Miss. Post, 
Hooker, N. Y. Powers, 
Hopkins, Pa. Price, 
Hudson, Richards, Ohio 
Hulick, Robinson, Pa. 





Pendleton, W. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Shell, 
Snodgrass, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S.C. 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Turner, Va. 
Tyler, 
Washington, 
Welis, 
Williams, Miss. 
Wise. 


Va. 


Reed, 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Russell, Conn. 
Ryan, 

Sayers, 
Sickles, 
Smith, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stevens. 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Storer. 
Straus, 
Strong, 
Sweet, 
Talbott, Ma. 
Tawney, 
Terry, 
Tracey, 
Turner, Ga, 
Updegraff, 


Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 


Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Warner. 
Wever, 
Williams, Ill. 
Wilson. Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 


Rusk, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Stipe. 
Somers, 
Sorg, 
Stephenson, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Tucker, 
Turpin, 
Wanger, 
Waugh, 
Weadock, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Wheeler, Il. 
White, 
Whiting, 
Wolverton, 
Woodara. 
Wright, Pa. 


[Applause. ] 
rted from the'Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union was read, as follows: 


Strike outin the following paragraph the words “within the classified 

ce:”’ 
‘Por the temporary employment of clerks within the classified service to 
cecmplete the accounts in the offices of First and Second Comptrollers and 
er of Customs, on hand July 1, 1894, $20,000, or so much thereof 


as may be necessary.” 


The question being taken*the amendment was rejected; there 
being on a division (called for by Mr. CARUTH)—ayes 45, noes 127. 








| The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY,a motion to reconsider the voto 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
| lows: 
To Mr. CHICKERING, for one week, on account 


absence was granted as fol- 


of sickness, 


| %o Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, for to-morrow, on account 
of sickness in his family. 
To Mr. WHITING, for this day, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. HENDRIX, indefinitely, on account of important bu 
ness. 
SUPREME LODGE OF KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I[ ask unanimous consent 


for the present consideration of the bill which I send to th 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the 
Pythias. . 

Be it enacied, etc., That George B. Shaw, of the city of Eau Claire, State o 
Wisconsin; William W. Blackwell, of the city of Henderson, State of K 
tucky; Walter B. Richie, of the city of Lima, State of Ohio; Rebert L. C 
White, of the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee; Philip T. Colgrove, of 
the city of Hastings, State of Michigan; and Tracy R. Bangs, of the city of 
Grand Forks, State of North Dakota, officers and members of the Sup re 
Lodge Knights of Pythias, and their successors, be, and they are hereby 
incorporated and made a body politic and corporate by the name of ©The 
Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias;" and by that nam» it may sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded,in any court of lawor equity. and may hay: 
and use a Common seal, and change the same at pleasure, and be entitied to 
use and exercise all the powers, rights, and privileges incidental to such 
corporations. 

See. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to make contracis 


Knig 





not inconsistent with the lawsof the United States, or of any State, and may 
take and hold real and personal estate, which shall not be divided among 
the members of the corporation, but shall descend to their successors for the 


promotion of the fraternaland benevolent purposes of said corporation 

Ssc., 3. That all claims, accounts, debts, things in action, or other matters 
of business of whatever nature now existing for or against the present Su 
preme Lodge Knights of Pythias, mentioned in section 1 of this act, shall 
survive and succeed to and against the body corporate and politic here! 
created: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall be construed to ex 
tend the operation of any law which provides for the extinguishing of claims 
or contracts by limitations of time. 

Spo. 4. ‘That said corporation shall have a constitution, and shall have 
power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, That such constitution or 
amendments thereof do not confiict with the laws of the United States or 
of any State. 

Src. 5. That said corporation shall not engage in any business for gain 
the purposes of said corporation being fraternal and benevoient. 





ry 






The amendments reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
were read, as follows: 


In line 12, on page 1, after the word “corporate,” add the words ‘ 
District of Columbia." 

In line 17, on page 2, strike outthe word ‘such "' and insert the words “fra 
ternal and benevolent;” and after the word “corporations” add the words 
“within the District of Columbia.” 

In line 2 of section 2, or page 2%, beginning with the word ‘‘make,’’ strik 


3 of section mn 


out all down to and including the word *‘may,” in line 3 
page 2. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. SICKLES. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to say to my 
friend from New York, if he will allow me, that this is simply 
a bill to incorporate a lodge of the Knights of Pythias-———- 

Mr. SICKLES. We do not know anything aboutit. Does it 
propose any order of nobility? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 
a fraternal and benevolent association. 
confer upon anybody any title or rank. 

Mr. SICKLES. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. BYNUM. [ would like to hear astatement as to how this 
order was incorporated. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then I object, because Iam opposed to the Fed- 
eral Government granting actsof incorporation. Besides, I un- 
derstand there is a general law under which associations of this 
kind can be be formed 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Allow me to correct the statement 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. This as- 
sociation was incorporated in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I beg to withdraw the 
statement I just made. I remember now that there was a char- 
ter granted to this association, if J am not mistaken, in 1874. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. There was. The society was char- 
tered in this District. 

Mr. BYNUM. If there has been a charter granted already, I 
do not object. 


in the 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


It is simply 
[t does not propose to 


[t was never incorporated 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 

twenty years. 
eer being no objection, the House proceeded to consider 

the bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was according'y read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

EULOGIES ON HON. GEORGE W. HOUK. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, by unanimous consent, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 


Resolved, That Saturday, the 234 of June next, beginning at 2 o'clock p. 
m., be set apart for oulogiss on the late George W. Houk. 


And then, on motion of Mr. DockERY(at5 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


That charter ran for only 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, Mr. HULL, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported the bili (S. 322) to place Dunbar 
R. Ransom on the retired list of the Army; which, with the ac- 
companying report (No. 951), was ordered to be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 
By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 7202) to provide for the 
appointment of United States commissioners, and to define their 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties—to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

by Mr. McETTRICK: A bill (H. R. 7204) to authorize officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy to wear the badge of 
the Naval Order of the United States—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. BALDWiN: A bill (H. R. 7205) to allow further time 
for settlers on the Northern Pacific Railroad indemnity lands to 
avail themselves ot the benefits of the act of Congress entitled 
‘‘An act for the relief of settlers on Northern Pacific Railroad 


indemnity lands,” ee October 1, 1890—to the Committee 


on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H.R.7211) to 
provide a more uniform interconvertible national c:irrency, for 
coining the silver bullion in the Treasury, and for other pur- 
poses —to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

’ By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 180) appropriating $50,000 to enable the Public Printer to 
comply with the provisions of the law granting thirty days’ 
amount of leave to employés—to the Committee on Appropr 
tions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 181) toappoint a 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home of Disa- 
bled Volunteer Soldiers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Wnder clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUNDY: A bill (H. R. 7206) for the relief of Peter 
Scott—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7207) granting a pension to 
Mary Jane Debois—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7208) for 
the relief of Ira Winans—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A biil (H. R. 7209) to pension 
Henrietta H. Cavin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOMER: A bill (H.R. 7210) for the relief of Henry 
MoCaffrey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Pe Mr. ADAMS of ene, —— to accompany House 
bill 7191—to the Committes on War ms. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Petition of citizen of Divide, Colo., 
for passage of an act coe services of military tele- 
graph operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

~~ one pig ae of Slishine se of ae La. 2 pray- 

‘or the passage of a law esta a Government tele- 

oa h ont telephone service—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 
ce and Post- . 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of citizens of Crawfordsville, 
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Ind., for the passage of an act (H. R. 5270) recognizing the serv- 
ices of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: Two petitions of citizens of Dan- 
ville, Ill., for passage of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
= telegraph operators—tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

y Mr. CLANCY: Papers to accompany House bill 7197—to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DANIELS: Petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
Government ownership and control of telegraphs—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Oftice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GRADY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Jesse Stewart, of Harnett County, N. C.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of Sarah M. Smith, for pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Jethro Hill, of Mossy Creek, Tenn., 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims under the act 
of March 3, 1837—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCLEARY of Minnesota: Protest of St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, of St. Leo, Minn., against any change 
in the preamble to the Constitution; signed by Rev. J. Frey, 
pastor, and Frederick Schultz and John F. Pheide, elders, rep- 
resenting 64 communicants—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Petition of citizens of Shreveport, La., pray- 
ing for the establishment of a Government telephone and tele- 
grant service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

ads. 

By Mr. PAGE: Petition of William Collins and 21 other citi- 
zens of Pawtucket, R.I.,for the passage of the tariff bill-—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Petition of citizens of Harshaw 
and Holbrook, Ariz., asking for Government control of tele- 
graphsand telephones—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of Solomon DeBow and 
James R. DeBow, of Davidson County, Tenn., asking reference 
of their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. WOOMER: Two petitions of citizens of Harrisburg, 
Pa., for the passage of an act recognizing the services of military 
telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, May 25, 1894, 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. JAMES J. DOLLIVER, of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motionof Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of Charles H. 
Burtis Post, No. 185, Department of New York, Grand Army ol 
the Republic, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of 
douse bill No. 30, giving preference in eee employ- 
ment, and retention in the public service of the United States 
to veterans of the late war; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a memorial of Cigar Makers’ 
Local Union, No. 153, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., remonstratin 
against the ratification of the proposed Chinese treaty; whic 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PATTON presented petitions of F. J. Wait and 43 other 
citizens of Sturgis: of W. A. Tomlinson and 97 other citizens of 
Kalamazoo, and of S. F. Dexter and 44 other citizens of Evarts, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying that in the passage of any 
law providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual 
life ance companies and associations be exempted from the 
income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON ee ee of sundry stockho!d- 
ers of the Columbus d, Loan, and Building Association, of 
Columbus, Nebr., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
tax on the income of building and loan assosiations; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Bowling Green, K ane a yous of oes eee of ae 
Count; +, praying that in the passage of any law prov 
for the ae of incomes, the funds of mutual life Sasnade 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
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Conejos County, Colo., remonstrating against any interference 
by Congress with the present duties on wool; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Denver, Colo., praying for the ratification of commercial treaties, 
to take the place of the rey arrangements to be abro- 
gated by the pending tariff bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial of the Columbus Land, 
Loan and Building Association, of Columbus, Nebr., remon- 
strating against the passage of the clause in the Wilson tariff 
bill proposing a tax on the income of mutual loan and building 
associations; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN presented sunury petitions of citizens of Dallas 
County, Ala., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mor- 
gan County, Ind., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which, on motion of Mr. TURPIE, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. I present the petition of Lucius O. Wilson and 
a large number of other citizens of Genoa, Ill., and the surround- 
ing country. I do not know how I can express the object of the 
petitioners better than by reading their petition. They pray 
that— 

The Constitution of the United States be so amended as to permit the peo- 

le thereof to vote directly at_ the ballot box to make their own important 
aws; that the President be elected for only one term by direct vote; that 
the Senators of the United States be elected by direct vote of the people of 
the States; that the Cabinet be elected by direct vote; that the postmasters 
and other officers of the United States be elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple in the district where the officer is (excepting our agents to foreign coun- 
tries); that the judges of the United States courts be elected by vote of the 
people in the respective districts where the office is, for a term of eight years, 
excepting the Supreme Court of the United States, that court to be elected 
by the people of the United States for sixteen years; that boards of arbitra- 
tion to fix employés wages be established; that boards of mining, labor, 
laws, agriculture, and election be established, the heads of the same to be 
elected by direct vote of the people every four years, said boards tu have 
wers and duties, one of which shall be to furnish reliable statistics, facts, 
gures, and dates, together with all other information about the condition, 
circumstances, needs, wants of the people. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of 43 citizens of Charleston 
County, S. C., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of C. S. Millicanand sundry 
other citizens of Scotland County, Mo., praying that the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of Encampment No. 
41, Union Veteran Legion, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating 
against placing the controlof the soldiers’ homes under the War 
Department; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor Council, 
of Zanesville, Ohio, remonstrating against an increase in the rate 
of postage on newspapers; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of 47 holders of insurance policies 
of Hamilton County, of 20 holders of insurance policies of Mans- 
field, and of sundry holders of insurance policies of Mahoning 
County, all in the State of Ohio, praying that in the passage of 
any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented the petition of A. T. Schulz and sundry 
other citizens of Limestone County, and the petition of J. W. 
Northrup, editor of the News, and sundry other citizens of Lee 
County, all in the State of Texas, holders of policies in life insur- 
ance companies, praying that in the passage of any law provid- 
ing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insur- 
ance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska 
and Guif Railway Company right of way through the Omaha 
and Winnebago Indian Reservation, in the State of Nebraska, 
reported it with araendments and submitted a report thereon. 





Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 
11th instant, intended to be proposed to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be ro- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and be printed; 
which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was reférred the 
bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Minnesota 
Railway Company a right of way through the Leech Lake In- 
didn Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6171) to authorize 
the Metropolitan Railroad Company to change its motive power 
for the propulsion of the cars of said company, reported it with 
amendments, 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1375) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Jeremiah I". Brown, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2030) to authorize the Ohio River Bridge 
Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Rochester, Pa., reported adversely thereon, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY. Isubmit from the special committee appointed 
to investigate certain alleged attempts at bribery a partial re- 
port, with all the testimony that has been taken in regard to 
that special feature. I ask that the report and accompanying 
testimony be printed under the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


TARIFF BULLETIN, 


Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance, 
Bulletin No. 20, being replies to tariff inquiries in regard tothe 
metalschedule. This bulletin completes that schedule. | move 
that the bulletin be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2053) in relation to 
the collection of revenue, and requiring a licence to issue to 
foreign salesmen; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2054) to repeal tax on 
State banks and State banking associations; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2055) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Duck River, in Humphreys County, 
Tenn.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon introduced a bill |S. 2056) granting 
a pension to Ada J. Schwatka, widow of the late Lieut. I*rederick 
Schwatka; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GRAY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

BILL RECOMMITTED. 


On motion of Mr. MCMILLAN it was 
Ordered, That the bill (S. 1592) to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway," be recommitted 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
PRINTING OF PETITION, 


On motion of Mr. PALMER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John Cowdon, of New Orleans, La., praying 
for the passage of Senate bill No. 1917, to increase the volume of money on 
a real estate and gold and silver basis, and for other purposes, be printed as 
a document. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1467) to amend an actentitled ‘‘An act to provide for 
the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the confederated 
Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and Kan- 
saa, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881; and 

A bill (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above the present limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo. 
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POLICY REGARDING HAWATI 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business has closed 
and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. KYLE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the resolu- 
tion which was considered yesterday relating to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota? The Chair hears none, and the 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. KYLE on the 23d instant was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
Unitea States shall not use force for the of restoring to the throne 
the deposed Queen of the Sandwich Islands, or for the purpose of Smatpias 
the existing government; that the Provisional Government having been 
duly recognized, the highest International interests require that it shall 
pursue its own line of polity; that intervention in the politieal affairs of 
these islands by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yesterday I offered anamendment tothe 
resolution proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, but onan 
examination of the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] I like its language so much better that 
Ishall not offer mine. But!I su t tohim that the word “ be ” 
in the first line be chan to ‘*is.” 

Mr. TELLER. I desire to modify my amendment in a slight 
degree, at the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I should like to strike out the word ‘“‘shall” 
in the second line and insert “ will; * after the word “ it,” inline 
7, tostrike out “ shai” and insert ‘‘ must be allowed to;” and to 
strike out the word “be” in the first line and insert “is.” I 
send it up so that it may be read as amended. 

Mr. GRAY. Let it be read as modified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Colorado will be read as. modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed toamend the resolution so as 
to make it read: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States will not attempt to restore to the throne the de 

that the Provisional Government yoy d 
recognized, the highest international interests require that it must be ai- 
lowed to pursue its own line of a interference on the ° 
the United States; that intervention in the political affairs of these islands 
by other governmente will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President-—. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator from South Dakota will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

ir. KYLE. I will aecept the amendment. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask if there is any objection to considering 
the resolution upon this subject reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations by the tor from Indiana [Mr. TurPis). 
That resolution presents the matured action of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with reference to this subject, and it seems 
to me that it is proper that it should be considered. ® reso-~ 
lution has been lying idle upon the Calendar of unobjected cases, 
and I see no reason why it should be laid aside and this resolu- 
tion taken up in its place. Substantially both resolutions en- 
deavor to reach the same conclusion. The Senator from Indiana 
can state whether the pending resolution is able to the 
one which expresses the matured action of the Committee on 
Foreign Rela i 

Mr. FRYE. I hope there will not be any ébjection to a vote 
on this resolution now. The condition of things certainly de- 
mands of the Senate some action this EEN 

Mr. GRAY. For several months we have had reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations a resolution that had been 
offered in the Senate by the Senator from Indiana See 
and referred to that committee. It has been ussed, 
nearly all the discussion which has taken place on the subject 
has been upon that resolution. We tho ly understand that 
resolution. Iam prepared to vote for it. Lam not to 
vote for any other resolution at this time. I shall insis 
we can vote upon the resolution of the Senator from Indiana, 
which was reported from the Committee on Relations 
to the Senate several months ago, that the pending resolution 
shall be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator frora Delaware al- 
ham ecugqectinn, Ss Satna @ question? Is not the resolution 

y the Senator from Indiana one that has for its 
main purpose an expression as to annexation or nopannexation, 
this is simply a resolutioa of noninterference? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Is there not that distinction between 
the resolutions? 

Mr. GRAY. I think not. I think if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will allow me te move that the resolution reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be offered as a substitute 
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for the resolution now before the Senate and will let it be read, 
it will answer the Senator’s question. I ask that that resolu- 
tion be read. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Delaware vote on the 
other resolution this morning? 

Mr. GRAY. I will. 

Mr. KYLE. I will vote on it. 

Mr. GRAY. I will vote on it this morning. 

Mr. KYLE. And I think the Senate will. 

Mr. GRAY. And I think it is time we do vote onit. I ask 
to have the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read. 

TheSecretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURPIE from 
theCommittee on Foreign Relations, January 23, 1894, as follows: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate iris un- 
wise and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time 
any project of annexation of the Hawaiian Territory to the United States; 
that the Provisional Governmeni therein having been duly recognized the 
highest international interests require that it shall pursue its own line of 

ty. Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. GRAY. I ceall the attention of Senator from Nebraskato 
the fact that in addition to what he said the resolution states 
about annexation it says, also, almost in the words of the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from South Dakota, that any in- 
terference with the Provisional Government on the part of the 
United States would be unwise; that that Government has been 

nized by the United States, and must be left to pursue its 
own line of polity, and then concludes in the same words as the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is one that it seems to me would com- 
mend itself to every member of the Senate. I can hardly imag- 
ine an adverse vote u the propositions contained rein. 
But I submit that the main feature, the one first presented in 
the resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations some time ago, is in regard to the annexation those 
islands—that it is not at this time advisable that they should be 
annexed. Upon that question there might be a very material 
difference of views. I do not believe that the condition in the 
Sandwich Islands is at all changed in the desire of those people 
for annexation to this Republie, and [ believe that just as soon 
as @ permanent ere is established, the republic which 
we hope is speedily coming, there will be overtures from that 
republic to this Government for annexation. For one, [ do not 
desire at this time to be drawn into the consideration of that 

uestion. The resolution presented by the Senator from South 
kota is simply a.resolution of noninterference, but carrying 
out the policy of recognition to its full fruition. The other re- 
lates to a very different, and, it seems to me, a most important 
subject, which may lead to a long discussion. 
a K LE. Let us have a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Chair correctly understood 
the Senator from Delaware, he moves as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of the Senator from South Dakota as amended the resolu- 
tion heretofore reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; the resolution that was reported some 
moths ago from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Delaware must be aware 
that the first part of this proposition will create some antago- 
nism. Is it necessary at this time for us to pass on the question 
whether it is wise to annex the islands? 

Mr. GRAY. At the present time? 

Mr. TELLER. I ask whether it is wise at the present time. 
Had we not better leave the question of annexation entirely out 
for the present in order to give those people peace. I am will- 

to take up the other resolution at any time and discuss it. 
I should want to say something on that phase of it. 

Mr. GRAY. I will to the Senator from Colorado that as 
Trecollect, and I recollect very distinctly, the resolution reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations was a compromise of 
the conflicting views. We believed finally that it was well to 

g difficulties and strife in those islands by de- 

that there was no intention to recede from the recogni- 

tion which had been given and is declared in the resolution 

from the committee to have been given to the Pro- 

visional Government. That, it seems to me, is all that the Pro- 

visional Government needs, or can expect to get. Certainly, so 

far as my own vote, it is as much as it ever will get from the 
Senate of the United States. 

It also declares, as the resolution offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota declares, that any interference by any foreign 
power will be considered as an act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The first part of the resolution, to 
which the Senater from Colorado objects, merely declares that 
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under present eireumstances and at the present time annexation 
is inexpedient. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 

Mr. GRAY. If it commits anybody for or against the general 

liey of annexation, I do not understexd the English language. 

Mr. MANDERSON. [It is broader than that, if the Senator 
will permit me. The language is ‘‘from the facts and papers 
laid’ before the Senate, it is unwise and inexpedient.” It raises 
the whole question. 

Mr.GRAY. All the facts and all the papers that relate to the 
condition of those unhappy islands have been laid before the 
Senate, and I suppose we proceed upon information obtained 
from the same source. 

Mr. MORGAN. The resolutions reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations 

Mr. TELLER. I had not surrender it the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. TELLER. But I will surrender it to the Senator from 
Alabama, for I do not want to talk the time out. 

Mr.MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations were intended to preter- 
mit an expression just now upon the question of annexation, and 
oy it, without any expression at all upon the subject. 

he resolution now offered by the Senator near me [Mr. KYLE} 
accomplishes precisely the same purpose, without saying any- 
thing pro or con about annexation—exactly the same purpose—- 
and [ had hoped the Senator from Delaware would see that view 
of it and let us come toa vote upon the only point in which we 
agreed in committee, which was that the Provisional Govern- 
ment had been recognized, and that the Government of the 
United States would not interfere in the affairs of Hawaii. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of tife Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. The Chair under- 
stands that the Senator from South Dakota |Mr. KYLE} has ac- 
— the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
EER}. 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, as has been remarked by the 
learned and honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], I re- 
ported a set of resolutions on this subject under the sanction of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and asked their immediate 
consideration seventy or eighty days ago. The printed text 
has been upon the desk of every Senator since. 

Those resolutions include all that is included in the resolution 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE}, and more. They 
are clothed in diplomatic language, perfectly conservative, per- 
feetly coloress as to party ditferences here with respect to the 
policy pursued or to be pursued in that island, much preferable 
in expression and in their terms to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

I have no particulur objection to the resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota, but I infinitely prefer the resolu- 
tions reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, not only 
with respect to the terms used in them, the text, but also with 
respect to the expression whieh I think this body ought to make 
upon the subject of Hawaii. 

Tt is very true, it is said, amnexation constitutes one of the 
features—I think I heard the honorable Senator from Nebraska 
se MANDERSON] say it was the main feature—of the resolu- 

ions reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations. It was 
one of the three features. All are main; all are equally impor- 
tant. Why should they not be? 

I think I heard the learned and honorable Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] very early in this discussion ask a question, why 
— there be any mention of annexation of the Hawaiian Is- 

ands—— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Indiana will yield to me, 
I will call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thehourof half past 100’clock hav- 
ingarrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 


Tt is a little broader than that. 





ness. 

Mr. PEFFER. With reference to the resolution which was 
just before the Senate, I wish to suggest an amendment to be 
considered when the resolution is taken u , Which is to 
strike out all above line 5 and ail in line 5 as far as the word 
“o overnment;” so that the resolution will read as follows, with 
the insertion of words which I will come to in a moment: 

That the Provisional Government— 

Now insert— 


ofthe Hawaiian Islands having been duly reeognized, the highest inter- 
national interests require that it shall pursue its own line of po Without 

on the ea of the United ; that intervention in the polit- 
ical affairs of these nds by other governments will be regarded as an act 
unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received 
and ordered to be printed, in the absence of objection. 


Mr. FRYE. Task pardon of the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Harrts] for making the proposition which I am about to make. 

These resolutions, or resolutions of some kind, are of supreme 
importanee to the Hawaiian Islands, to humanity, and yet there 
has been & oe of three months in this Senate. That is ut- 
terly inexcusable.» There they are, right on a pivot. The ac- 
tion of the Senate can turn it progressively forward or back- 
ward; and why we should be trifling with little miserable political 
quibbles is beyond my comprehension. 

I am ready to vote for any resolution which shall declare to 
those people that this Government will notinterfere with them; 
Ido notecare how it is worded. There is one purpose | have, 
and only one, and that is to give those people their liberty of 

thought and liberty of action. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, without debate, 
we may vote on these resolutions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

Mr. FRYE. I am referring to all the resolutions, I will say 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. I wish to answer the question of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. FRYE. Then [ ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the resolutions shall be taken up for consideration immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. I object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

| Mr. HOAR. I desire to make one statement only, in thirty 

seconds, in regard to what has been said by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]; and thatis, that the people interested in this 
matter, who are uncommonly intelligent, must tale notice that 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of this 
body [Mr. MORGAN], a committee representing the dominant 
ee y charged with theadministrative power now in thiseountry, 
nas declared that that committee is unanimous in opinion that 
there ought not to be any action attempted from this country to 
restore the Queen; and the Senator from Delaware |Mr. GRAY}, 
though objecting to a particular resolution, declares the same 
thing, and says that the resolution which he favors contains that 
declaration. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE}, saying 
that the resolution which he favors contains other important 
matter, also declares the same thing. So, it cam go abroad now 
as the unanimous consent of the Senate, which nobody contra- 
dicts and nobody will stand up at this moment to deny, that there 
ought not to be and that there shall not be any further attempt 
from this country to restore the Queen. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar} has placed this 
matter in such a clear and intelligent light. Itis, as [ believe, 
the unanimous opinion of the Senate of the United States that 
| there is to be no interference of any kind by the Government of 

the United States with the affairs of Hawaii. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Presicent, having said that, I think we 
may take it for granted that the words of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of this body will not fall to the 
ground. They will be heard on thissubject around the world. 

Mr. GRAY rose. 

Mr. HOAR. I decline to yield any further, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRAY. lask unanimous consent to say a word. 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor, and I do not yield. 

Mr. GRAY. Youdonot yield? I only want to say a word. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will hear me now,1 have the 


oor. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield. 

Mr, HOAR. I want to make a correction in the REcoRD 
which will take about five seconds, and then I shall yield the 
floor. The Senator can then have the floor in his own right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to object 

Mr.HARRIS. TheSenator from Massachusetts willallow me 
to suggest to him that although he is entitled to the floor on the 
tariff bill, the Hawaiian matter has gone over, and it has got to 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, why consume time—— 

Mr. HOAR. I am going to yield the floor in ten seconds. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator will yield it in less. 

Mr. HOAR. With all respect to my friend from Tennessee, 
who is in charge of the bill to which | am about to address my- 
self, and more is to be said on any other subject, he is 
constantly out of order; he thrustsin hisangry, peremptory, and, 
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though not er discourteous, practically very discour- 
teous, lectures upon other Senators; and I hope they will be 


stopped. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me? 

Mr. HOAR. I will. 

Mr. HARRIS. The tariff bill is the thing now‘before the 
Senate, and the Senator from Massachusetts is violating the 
rules of the Senate, or at all events the universal understanding. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the Senator make his point! 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of the conduct of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Senator from Tennessee owes him less cour- 
tesy than any other Senator on this floor; and the Senator from 
Tennessee is not inclined to extend to him any more courtesy 
than he is inclined to extend to any other Senator. _ 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Tennessee owe anybody 
courtesy, if he owe it to the Senate or to any Senator or to any 
person, he will be bankrupt, because he does not possess assets 
to pay one mill or a thousandth part of a mill on a dollar of 
that debt. 

Mr. HARRIS. He is able to pay as much as the Senator from 
Massachusetts on that debt. 

Mr. HOAR. I think not. My debt is discharged. 

Mr. President, I rose simply to say that I think I have con- 
cluded al] I desire to say upon the pending amendment, and I 
may wish to make a correction in the RECORD. 

In the first column, on page 5224 of the RecorD, in the report 
of my remarks last evening on the pending amendment to the 
tariff bill, I am reported as saying: 

My honorable friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] will perhaps per- 
mit me to repeat aloud what he said sotto voce just now, that our manufac- 
turers are making the best guns in the world. Every gentleman who uses 
them knows it. 

The remark was made by my honorable friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], to whom I alluded, and by whose assent 
I repeated aloud what he said sotto voce. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the tariff bill is before the Senate, 
but I wish to say, in one minute, that while I heartily ap rove 
of what the Senator from Massachusetts oo: HOAR] has s a as to 
the unanimous feeling and sentiment of this body in regard to 
any interference in the Hawaiian Islands to restore the Queen 
or otherwise, and, so far as I am concerned, subscribe to that 
expression of opinion by him, I also want it understood that the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
this body expresses the sentiments not only of that committee 
when it was reported, but of a large number—how many I donot 
know—of this body, some on both sides of this aisle, and that 
was, that the Senate of the United States, while declaring that 
they were opposed to any interference, forcible or otherwise, to 
restore the Queen, did not want any inference to go out that this 
— oererss of any scheme of annexation at this time. 

r. MORGAN, Or that they disapproved of it either way. 

Mr. GRAY. On the contrary, the resolution says that we dis- 
approve of any scheme of annexation at this time. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the reading of the resolution, 
and that is not the purpose of it. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH, to strike 
out eee 143 and insert a substitute. 

Mr. T ER. Mr. President,I do not desire to delay action 
upon this bill, but I have felt, after the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] the day before yestreday, that I 
should be justified in expressing some views upon this question. 
The Senator from Maryland presented the very bright p t 
of a solidified Democratic party, and he came as a Moses leading 
them through the wilderness, with this advantage over the 
ancient Moses: that he was to participate in the triumph and 
glory, which was denied to the leader of the chosen people of the 
olden time. 

Ishould notcare, Mr. President, about this statement of a solidi- 
fied Democratic party—I have no concern about that—but the 
Senator undertakes to prophesy as to what is going to be the 
result of a solid Democratic party, and upon that prediction I 
. have a few words to say. 

We have been accustomed in this Chamber for a number of 
years, when certain legislation was pending to hear prophecies 
of either evil or good, sometimes one and sometimes the other. 
Certain Senators speak ex cathedra for the Senate and for the 
country. The Senator from Maryland drops into that rile. He 
attacks the Republican party, now, unfortunately for the coun- 
try, as I think, in the minority, and charges substantially that 
we have been putting upon the statute books yoy mes which 
brought the nation into distress. I do not intend to dwell upon 
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what has been done in the past, nor do I intend to undertake to 
follow and point out the errors my own party or the Democratic 
= has made. 

Iff am not raistaken, no political party can claim that they 
are withoutresponsibility in the presentcondition of the country. 

The Democratic party came into power in the popular branch 
of the Government in 1875. They have maintained their power 
in that body since, with the exception of four years, when the 
Republicans had a majority. IfI recollect correctly, they were 
in the majority in this body for two years during the time the 
Republicans had the House of Representatives. So whatever 
responsibility may exist for bad legislation, or for not having 
pose legislation, the Democratic party must take its share. It 

snow in power. It commands all the Departments of the Gov- 
oem It is charged with the full responsibility of legisla- 
tion. 

The Senator concludes his speech, after narrating the difficul- 
ties that the Democrats had encountered in securing this solidi- 
fied Democratic party, of which he talks by a prophecy as usual of 
the good time that is coming. If I believed that that wasa true 
prophecy, and believed the Democratic party is going to bring 
to the ao prosperity and that glory which he fore- 
shadowed in the closing words of his speech, I should be very 

lad to know that that party had come into power. ButI am 

und to say that so far as this party has gone in its adminis- 
tration since March, 1893, there is no evidence of such wisdom 
on its part. 

We were told in the campaign of 1892 that the Republican 
party had not properly filled the trust reposed in them by the 
people; that we had enacted laws for the classes; that we had 
established a system of protective duties that bore harshly and 
wickedly upon the common people, upon the laboring people of 
the country; that our legislation had been intentionally in favor 
of the moneyed classes. I have admitted on this floor that there 
is too much truth in that charge, but I shall deny the general 
charge; and I propose very briefly to show, if I can, that we are 
not responsible for all the ills from which the body politic is now 
suffering. 

The Republican party has been a protective tariff party. We 
have declared from the very moment that we came into power 
that it is the duty of the Government to protect the industries 
of the country. AsIsaid the other day, this policy was based 
originally upon two grounds. The first was that capital was not 
sufficiently cheap in this country to enable us to manufacture in 
competition with the cheap capital of Europe; and secondly, that 
the American laborers had not been accustomed to live on the 
European plane, and could not and would not live upon that level, 
and therefore there must be protection for the purpose of equal- 
izing the difference in the costof the product when measured by 
the difference in the cost of labor here and the cost in Europe. 

Iam not an extreme protectionist. I do not believe in pro- 
tection beyond the two purposes for which it was originally 
proclaimed. As I said the other day, I am now of the opinion 
that we have reached the point where capital no longer needs 
the protection of the laws, but we have not reached the point 
where the American laborer is ready and willing, or where we 
are ready and willing that he should be put upon the plane of 
the European laborer. So when we come to legislate concern- 
ing import duties we have two things todo. First, we have to 
determine how much revenue is necessary for the conduct of 
governmental affairs; how much money we have to collect each 
year to pay our debts, to support the Government, to make neces- 
sary improvements of rivers and harbors, and do all other things 
that an ne and a progressive Government should do. 
Thatis the first thing to be done. 

Iunderstand that the Democratic party at Chicago assumed 
that that was all that was to be done. The Democratic party 
asserted then thatany tariff that went beyond that was a robbery 
and a violation of the Constituticn. That was the issue befora 
the American people in the last Presidential campaign. I have 
stated before that I do not believe and [ did not believe when 
the result of the election was known that the American people 
had adopted that principle. I know that thousands of men be- 
lieved that that was a correct principle and that thousands of 
men gave to it their support who theretofore had been members 
of the political party towhich I belong. ButI believe thousands 
of other men who believed other questions were more important 
to the American —e than the tariff question were driven 
away from our party by its attitude on the monetary question, 
and voted, not with reference to the tariff, but because they dis- 
trusted our ability to wisely manage that question. 

I recognize the fact, however, that having gone to the people 
upon these issues the Democratic party has a right to assume 
that that was the issue and that the judgment of the American 
— was in accord with the declarations of the Chicago plat- 
orm. 
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Mr. President, we expected when Congress assembled to get 
a bill for revenue. Nobodyexpected that we would have a pro- 
tective tari?. We knew, as I said the other day, that the de- 
mands for revenue are so great that if the tariff should be wisely 
levied, on four-fifths of the articles imported the duties levied 
would be sufficient to equalize the difference between the cost 
price Of labor in this country and that in Europe. 

But to do that the duties must be wisely and carefully levied. 
The bill as it came here from the other branch of Congress was 
notarevenue bill, but it wassomewhatinthatdirection. Yetwe 
are told by the Senatorfrom Maryland [Mr.GORMAN]thatthere 
never was an hour when it could have been passed. By that I 
understand there were on the other side of the Chamber a num- 
ber of Senators who are not in favor of a tariff of the kind con- 
templated by the House bill, which, I repeat, was not entirely a 
revenue tariff bill, but a bill providing for tariff of sufficient 
protection on some articles at least to make it a somewhat pro- 
tective tariff measure. 

It was an open secret, it was currently reported and generally 
understood, that a small portion of the Democratic party sitting 
in this Chamber were opposed to a tariff for revenue only. [ 
can not say how many, and I[ do not think it would be proper for 
me to name the Senators who are supposed to belong to that 
class, but I will venture to say that not more than one-fifth of 
the Senators on the other side of the Chamber entertain those 
views. I will venture to say that 80 per cent of the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue only. Yet when the bill comes to us we have the dec- 
laration of the Senator from Maryland that it is nota bill pro- 
viding a tariff for revenue only, but a tariff for protection. It 
is true he said something about its being a tariff for revenue 
first and protection second, but after all it is a tariff for protec- 
tion and not for revenue. 

The Senator from Maryland, to whom I think I shall do noin- 
justice if I assume that he belongs to the class of Senators who 
are not willing to accept the bill as it came from the other 
House, now tells us that the party on the other side of the Cham- 
ber is solid; that all the Senators on that side are together, and 
then he Se the country that the one-fifth of that body 
have compelled the four-fifths of it to come to their views on the 
tariff question. 

Mr. President, we have had from various Senators on the other 
side, with a frankness which I admire, the statement that they 
do not approve of the tariff bill that is now before the Senate, 
but that they are powerless to help themselves; that they can 
not get any assistance from this side of the Chamber, and can 
not get enough votes on their own side of it to pass such a bill 
as they favor, and that they have been forced, dragooned, coerced 
into an agreement on a tariff bill which they do not approve, 
because they say they think it is better than the existing tariff 
law. 

Tt seems to me the exultation of the Senator from Maryland 
was quite out of place, if that is true. Then the Senator told 
us that this is the best billothat has ever been presented to the 
American —_— since the Republican nw came into power; 
not that it is the best bill that has ever n presented, but only 
the best that has ever come since the Republican party has been 
making tariffs. In other words he says that the proposed tariff 
is a better tariff than that of 1861 or 1862, and the amendments 
that followed; that it is a better tariff than that of 1883, and that 
it is better than the McKinley act. Then the Senator informs 
us that, after all, the industries of the country are not going to 
be particularly injured, because there is not so much difference 
between the proposed tariff and the existing tariff, except that 
they have cut down the duties on the average to the extent of 
12 or 13 per cent, or about one-fourth of the McKinley law rates. 

There is the difference, according to the Senator from Mary- 
land, between the tariff of 1890 and the tariff of 1894, over 12 per 
cent. The Senator from Maryland did not tell us how much of 
that percentage they have taken off luxuries; he did not tell us 
how much of the $76,000,000, which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance told us was to be saved by the bill, and the 
amount must be somewhat reduced now, because the duties have 
been incr’ased by proposed amendments, came from luxuries, 
from articles which the common, American citizen never buys, 
or if at all buys sparingly; that the duty thus saved might be 

ut upon sugar, an article which the American people consume 

n their homes everywhere. 

If they do save $76,000,000 upon silks and satins and articles 
of such a character, upon which the Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. ALDRICH] has shown the saving to be, for the purpose of 

utting it upon sugar, it does not seem to me that the Senator 
rom Maryland has any great cause of congratulation either for 
himself or his "hgh hat seems to be the case now. 

The Republican party has insisted, as I stated before, upon 
levying duties upon foreign imports fer the protection of Amer- 
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ican labor. I know it is said on the other side that that is a pre- 
tence, that it is for the protection of American capital for the 
benefit of manufacturers. But there is one thing that no man 
here will deny, and that is that the .aborer in this country has 
been better paid than the laborer in any other country in the 
world. He has oceupied a plane that no other man who blisters 
his hands has occupied. He has had independence of character; 
he has had a freedom of action and a wealth of opportunities 
that no man living anywhere else under the sun has ever had. 
I think we may fairly assume that he is indebted for much of 
these advantages at least to the operation and effect of the 
American tariff. 

While I do not desire to go into this matter in great detail, | 
wish to touch for a few moments upon one or two points. lirst, 
is it right and proper that in the administration of public atfairs 
we should have reference to the effect of our legislation upon the 
labor of this country? We are told that a revenue tariff is the 
only tariff authorized by the Constitution, but that is not 
the fact. The first tariff act passed by the men who organized 
this constitutional Government, and were active members inthe 
creation of the Constitution itself, declared that it was the pur- 
pose of the act to stimulate American industries and protect the 
American people. This being a matter of record, I am not go- 
ing into any discussion of the question whether a protection is 
legal or proper. [know we have been practicing protection for 
more than one hundred years, and we have been doing it with 
the approval of the American laborer, and in my judgment we 
have been doing it to his advantage and for bis benefit. 

Until a few years ago there was no complaint on the part of 
the American laborer. We have had in the course of our his- 
tory hard times. Those of us who have lived till our hairs are 
gray, as many of us have, who remember the panic of 1857, and 
the panics and the depression that followed, who have been ob- 
servers of the condition of American labor, know that at times 
American labor has been somewhat embarrassed, somewhat dis- 
tressed; but I assert here now that until 1873 there was not in 
this country any great suffering among the American laborers. 
If wheat and cotton were low there was still enough to eat, and 
there were still such opportunities for the laborer that he need 
not starve. 

These temporary depressions were always recovered from in 
a short time, up until 1873, when we entered upon a condition of 
affairs that lasted for five years, until 1878. Tosome extentfrom 
that time fora period werecoveredand prosperity again came to 
the American people. That condition continued almost unre- 
mittingly, being sometimes a little better and sometimes a little 
worse, up until perhaps ten years ago. 

During the last ten years there has been a continual, gradual, 
persistent dropping of prices, a continual growing disposition 
on the part of owners of capital not to employ it in productive 
agencies, but to put it where it would be the equivalent of cash, 
to keep it in cash. This tendency has continued to manifest it- 
self until the present time. It is now said that we have au 
abundance of money; that the great financial centers are filled 
with money; thatthe reserves in all the reserve cities are greater 
than ever before inthe history of this country. But the strange 
part of it, the remarkable thing that will attract the attention 
of the people of this country, is that this is the condition all over 
the world. The Bank of England never before had inits vaults 
so much gold as it holds to-day: it never had so greatan amount 
of reserve as it now holds. The same is true of the Bank of 
France, which has more gold and silver in its vaults than it ever 
had before. Every great bank in the world to-day is filled to 
overflowing with money. There isnoend to it in the banks, but 
it can notbe obtained for the purposes of tradeand commerce and 
production. You can borrow in Great Britain,in New York, in 
France, and in Germany, money cheaper to-day than you could 
ever borrow it, provided always that you will put upas collateral 
that which can readily be turned into gold. 

You can borrow money in the city of New York upon Gov- 
ernment bonds, upon county bonds, upon State bonds, upon gilt- 
edged corporation bonds, money on call, for 1 percent per an- 
num, and you can borrow it on long time for 3 or 4 per cent per 
annum with that kind of security; but you would beg in vain if 
you offered a block of buildings outside of the charmed circle. 
If you offered a farm or a home in the country you would waita 
long time before you could borrow at any price. 

I am not holding the Democratic party responsible for this in 
whole, but I think there are some things the Senatorfrom Mary- 
land overlooked day before yesterday when he presented his 
rose-colored view to us of the financial condition of this country. 

A year agolast March the Democratic party came into power. 
They found upon the statute books of the country an act that 
every month put into circulation from three to three and a half 
million dollarsof money. ‘This was no more than was required for 
the business of thecountry: it was not enough to maintain prices; 
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and any Government that does not keep progress in the way of 
increasing its money to the extent of the increase of business 
and demand so as to maintain stable and uniform prices does not 
oo duty to the eer 
’rices were not high in 1893. They had been gradually dro 

ping little by little each year. They were lower that gear than 
they had been the year before. They were lower the year be- 
fore than they had been the year previous; and it did not take 
a prophet to foresee that they would be lower this year than they 
were the last. This statute had provided for the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month to be paid for at the market 
price—a concession, we have been told a hundred times, to the 
miners of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. A greatcon- 
cession it was! The Government said, ‘‘ We will buy your silver 
at just what you can get for it in the city of London.” ‘That is 
the way the Government bought it, fixing our price here accord- 
ing to what silver would bring in the city of London. 

it was claimed that this purchase of silver had disturbed our 
finances and that the people were alarmed for fear we would 
come toa silver basis. Notadollar of this silver was being 
coined. Nota dollar of it was being put into money, but we were 
issuing paper money redeemable by the practice of the Treasury 
Department in gold. We were told we must stop buying silver. 
Congress assembled under the call of the present Chief Execu- 
tive, who announced to the country in his message that the dis- 
tress and disturbance which existed and was apparently increas- 
ing (which was comparatively little then to what it is now) was 
the result of the pernicioussystem of purchasing American silver 
and putting it away and issuing upon it a paper money that 
everybody in this country was anxious to get. 

We came here on the 7th day of August. There was financial 
disturbance all over the country. I shall not now go into the 
way that that disturbance was created or brought about. It is 
no longer profitable to consider that matter, except as its con- 
sideration bears — whet has been done by the present Ad- 
ministration, which is made pertinent by the claim of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, when he gives such great credit to the 
Administration for what it hasdone in this direction. As to the 
eo ag tame ee 80 far, it had been able to re- 
pe e Sherman act, and the Senator says it is enti great 
— ee = : re 

r. President, the Democratic ty would not have repealed 
that act if the voice alone of the Somesreiia party of this Cham- 
ber had been listened to. The advocates on that side of the 
Chamber found able assistants and able supporters on the Re- 
publican side, and if there is any credit to be taken, the Demoe- 
cratic party need not take it. But if there is any infamy to be 
attached to it they may take it if they see fit, because it was in 
their power, and that of their Executive, to have secured a dif- 
ferent — . * 

We had a contest here of three months. It was memorable. 
We whodid not believe that the pagsage of the act of 1890 or its 
execution had wo to do with bringing on the distress; 
we who had studied the question and believed the interest of the 
American laborer and the interest of all the producers of this 
oes cm ager to be determined by that act to a large degree, 
made most determined resistance which it was possible for 
a minority to make so long as we believed it was wise and proper 
to resist. We heard from Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber who were in favor of repeal, led then by the Senator 
from Maryland, as they are led.now, that if the act was repealed 
there would come prosperity to all the country, that the pros- 
trated industries would be revived, that the would be set to 
work. We heard the same story on this side of the Chamber as 
frequently as we heard it on the other. The boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce teemed with resolutions, flooded us with 
appeals for prompt action, predicting without exception that 
there was nothing to be done except to wipe out this eee 
able statute, and that when that wasdone prosperity would come 
= continue with us. 

e the act. We passed it when wheat was lower than 
it ees teeus te thirty years, when cotton was lower than it ever 
had been in the history of cotton raising, and to-day we stand 
under the shadcw of the fact yr te is 20 cent lower 
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Mir. President, the Senior from Maryland prophesied then. . 
the result of the passage of tals vill will proves felee us his 
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eee as to the result of the passage of the silver repeal 


What has the Democratic party done? It came into power 
upon a platform thatcontained two positive and distinct planks. 
One was that gold and silver should be treated alike, and the 
other that there should be a tariff for revenue, and a tariff for 
revenue only. Has anything been done for silver? A Demo- 
cratic House and a Democratic Senate, inclined in some respects 
to make good the pledges of their platform on silver, passed a 
bill, that for the coinage of the seigniorage, to putin circulation 
$55,000,000 of silver. The Democratic Chief Executive put his 
veto on it, and nothing has been done to reverse his action. 

What has the Democratic party done to relieve the country 
from its depression? Has there emanated from the executive 
department of the Government a single suggestion, a single 
thought, a single proposition looking to the bettering of the 
condition of the country? We were told early last year that the 
Government must maintain its hundred millions of gold in the 
Treasury, and that unless it did maintain a hundred millions of 
gold there would be distress and disaster greater than then ex- 
isted. Thereupon the Governmentissued $50,000,000 of interest- 
bearing bonds and sold them in the market and put the money 
in the Treasury of the United States. An attempthad been made 
under the previous Administration to issue bonds, and it had 
failed. Mr. Harrison had objected. [ am bound to say thatI do 
not believe the objection that came from the Executive then was 
so much to the issue of bondsas it was to the issue of bonds at that 
particular time. I think the Executive then was quite willing 
to shift the responsibility on the next President. I have no 
hesitation insaying that in my judgment, if the Administration 
had succeeded itself, there would have been an issue of bonds 
just as there has been. I am not charging that the Democratic 
party in that particular was any worse thanour own would have 
been, because the authorities who determine this financial ques- 
tion do not sit in the White House nor in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They can be found in Wall street. 

When Wall street demands bonds, it does not make any dif- 
ference which party is in power; in my judgment, it is liable to 
get them. 

So we issued $50,000,000 of bonds. How much gold have we 
to-day? The one hundred million limit is passed, and during 
the present month of May we have lest somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $18,000,000 out of the Treasury. How long at that 
rate will it take us to get down tolow-water mark, when we shall 
need another fifty millions of bonds; and the sale of the fifty 
millions of bonds will fill up the Treasury simply to be depleted 

n? 

Mr. President, from behind this seat more than a year and a 
half ago I stated that if we should sell bonds and purchase gold 
the gold would be taken out again and it would be simply enter- 
ing upon a system of finance that would require that process to 
be repeated ad infinitum, and that is the condition to-day. Last 
year, in 1893, there was a large export of gold. I remember the 
terror that wasevinced in this body when the newspapers brought 
word that there had been a million dollarscarried abroad the day 
before, and that a million more was going the next day or the 
day after, and I remember how the papers teemed with denun- 
ciations of those of us who were not willing that the act of 1890 
should be repealed, because they asserted we were allowing a con- 
dition of affairs to exist which was bound to deplete the Treas- 
ury and take away from this country all its gold. That condi- 
tion continued, and gold went out until some time in thesummer, 
when it returned in great abundance to this country. 

Gold is goingabroad now. Hasanybody in thisChamber called 
the attention of the country to the frightful state of affairs that 
gold is now being exported in great quantities? I have here a 
table to which I want to call the attention of the Senate. It 
— the amount of gold that has gone abroad within the last 

our or five months. I believe the net loss of gold (altbcugi i 

may not be exact on that point) for the months of Jazuary, Feb- 

, March, and April, wasabout $13,000,000. Tihat is the net 

loss. For the month of May, 1894—the presentmonth—up to the 

24th, there was a petexportof $20,495,8000f gold, that is, almost 
a million dollars a day. : 

Yesterday, if the newspapers are correct, $1,800,000 more went. 
So since the Ist of January up to the 20th of May there had been 
an export of more than $33,000,000 in gold in excess of the im- 

rts. Since that time four or five millions more have gone. 

t is safe to say, I presume, that in the month of May the ex- 
port of will be $25,000,000 and upward. 

Mr. MITCHELL of . Lask the Senator if that is not 
more than the net export in any one month, with one exception, 


sa 

Mr. TELLER. That is, with one exception, more gold than 
was ever I think, in any previous month. lam asked 
how much of what we call free gold there is in the Treasury. 











1894. 





There are about $80,000,000. In May, 1898, when there was so 
much alarm ——_— our export of gold was only about $15,- 
000,000. It will certainly be $10,000,000 more this month than it 
wasthen. Thisexport was not caused by the silver-purchase act. 
It was not due to increased imports of merchandise, for since the 
1st of January, 1894, the imports have been very much less than 
the exports. The imports from January, 1893, until June of that 
year were largely in excessof the exports. Since January, 18%, 
the mercantile exports have been largely in excess of the im- 
ports, and yet the export of gold continues. 

The gold continues to run down in the Treasury, and the cir- 
culation of gold has practically ceased in the United States. | 
Where the Government used to receive 85 per cent of its im- 
port duties in gold it now receives 8 dr 9 per cent. The gold 

yments are growing smaller and smaller at every return that 

s made. It can not be said that itis because we are buying 

more than we are selling. We are selling more than we are 
buying. There never has been a time in the history of the 
country when such a volume of exports went out. There have 
been times when the returns were greater, but never when the 
number of bushels and pounds was so great as now. 

The trouble is the world has been put upon a gold basis. The 
prices are the prices of a gold basis. So you may continue to 
send great quantities of exports abroad and you may continue to 
refrain from buying any foreign goods, and yet the amount that 
will return to you will be inconsequential compared with what 
it would have been if the prices were as they were twenty years 
ago. Lam speaking of the world’s prices twenty years ago. 

The net exports of merchandise for the months of January, 
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February, March, and Aprilinthe port of New York alone were | 


$59,970,083. 
529,834, making a total of net exports of $73,499,926. 
the net imports during the same time were $51,457,260, or a dif- 
ference in our favor of $124,000,000. Yet in the month of May 
we sent out nearly twice as much gold as we sent out in 1898, | 
with a despised silver law uponourstatute books and then there 
apparently to remain jor a long time. 

The prophecies that were made as to the return of prosperity 
with the repeal of the Sherman act have notbeen realized. The 
prophecies that were made that we would be able to retain our 
gold have not come to pass. It ought to be apparent to every- 
body that it is impossible for us to retain our gold in this coun- 
try with our present monetary system. 

Now, what is the fault? Where is the error? The issue of 
bonds dees not save us. We shall be called on very soon to issue 
another $50,000,000, and when the gold so purchased shall be put 
into the Treasury it will gooutagain. The goldisgoing abroad 
in the face of the fact I mentioned in the beginning, that there 
is not a bank in ee that has not increased the amount of 
gold over every year heretofore. 

I repeat, and I want toemphasize it, the gold going to Europe 
at the rate of $1,000,000a day is going to fill up the coffers of 
the unused gold of the great banks of the world, where it is held, 
not for the purpose of commerce, but for the appreciation that 
every wise financier sees it to be the property of gold. Why do 
yousuppose that £70,000,000, or $350,000,000, of gold is aggregated 
in the Bankof France? Whydo you suppose that Great Britain 
has £33,000,000 of gold, where heretofore she has generally car- 
ried twenty-twoor twenty-three million pounds? Why is it that 
the banks of Austria and Germany are full of gold? Why is it 
that those countries are continually adding to their fund of gold? 
The financiers of the world know that you can not maintain the 
gold standard and sustain prices and support even a degree of 
peace unless they are fortified with gold. Tis because the great 

wers of Europe dare not let their coffers beempty. Why has 

ussia collected five or six hundred millions of gold that she 
holds out of the channels of trade and commerce? 

The whole world knows to-day that there is a condition of un- 
rest, a condition that threatens the stability of every country 
under the sun, our own not excepted, and the whole question is 
one based upon the money problem. It can be determined and 
settled,in my judgment, by a propersolution of the money ques- 
tion, and in no other way. The standing armies of Europe are 
not meantfor oneanother. France and Germany may threaten 
each other, but they know there is to beno war. They know to- 
day in Europe as certainly as if ererey was disbanded that 
for at least a period of years there is to be no European war. 
They know that they must maintain these standing armies to 
keep the people of those countries from rising and overthrow- 

those governments. 

k at the situation in [taly. Italy, bankrupted in every 
feature to-day, supporting a great standing army, unable to pay 
its debts, distress everywhere, discontent in every tment 
of life in Italy. Why does the Italian Government ntain its 
army? That Government would not last an hour if the army 
were taken away, and they need this gold and mean to have it 


To that must be added an export of silver of $13,- | 
Last yeur | 


| question; I am not familiar with it. 
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for the maintenance of order, the maintenance of peace, not with 
other nations, but with their own subjects. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very much interested, if the Senator 
from Colorado will allow me to say so, in the facts he is develop- 
ing. I understand what the Senator says about the motive of 
the European people or governments in accumulating gold, but 
I do not understand one part of the proposition, and I hope the 
Senator will explain it. Whatis the modus operandi by which 
the transfer of gold is made from this country to Europe when 
the exports are in our favor? I should like to understand that. 
The Senator has studied it, and is able to make the explanation. 

Mr. TELLER. I can tell the Senator, although [ did not 
propose to enter upon that subject, as I did not intend to 
fully into what I have gone into, for I only took the flocr for a 
few moments. In the first place, we are adebter nation. Wo 
owe to great Britain, France, and-Germany vastsums of money. 
The three countries I have mentioned are the great creditor 
nations that have got their hands upon all the industries of the 
world. 

Mr. HOAR. What countries? 

Mr. TELLER. Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

Mr. HOAR. France? 

Mr. TELLER. France is a great creditor nation, 
the Senator from Massachusetts seems not to think so. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Credits on outside nations? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator was speaking with refer- 
ence to ourselves. I wish to plead absolute ignorance of the 
I thought the Senator was 
speaking of nations who are our creditors. 

Mr. TELLER. No; I am speaking of them as world’s credit- 
ors. Of course, we have not borrowed as much money of I'rance 
as we have borrowed of either Germany or England; but we 
have borrowed somethere. [rance has great amounts of money 
loaned out. The people of France are a rich people. France 
has recently been holding up [taly and Spain. But for French 
money Spain would have long ago Soom. as she practically is now, 
bankrupt. [France has been furnishing to Russia large amounts 
of money. So these are the three great creditor nations. We 
belong to the debtor class of nations; but we pay our debts 
This is the only nation in the world that the creditor nations can 
look to with absolute certainty of having their debts paid. How 
long it can do it the Lord only knows. 

Mr. GEORGE, Right there will the Senator allow me” 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator to have stated that 
there has been a larger exportation of gold from the United 
States during the present month than in any other month in the 
last few years. 

Mr. TELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can see very well, if we owe debts abroad, 
why gold goes to pay them; but have all those debts fallen due 
right now, or how is that operation performed? 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not suppose there is any particular time 
when the debts fall due. I suppose they fall due every day in 
the year, but it is a well-known fact to those who have watched 
the exports of gold that always in the spring of the vear the 
exports exceed those at any other period. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I suggest to the Senator that 
our shipping interests and transportatien interests transfer a 
large amount of gold from this to other countries every year. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam coming to that point. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
interrupt him? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. I have not answered the Senator 
from Mississippi yet, but I will hear the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. I ask the Senator if it is not true, as reported 
in the financial journals of this country, that the present drain 
of gold from this country was largely caused by the necessities 
of the English people—the hard times that there prevailed, the 
number of people out of employment, and the necessity they 
have been put under to sustain their investments in other 
countries than the United States? Are they not in as hard a 

as We are, and are they not compelled to sell their securi- 
ties in the American markets in order to get the ready money 
to sustain themselves? 

Mr. TELLER. At the risk of going alittle beyond what Llin- 
tended to in length of time I meant to occupy—and I doubt 
whether we can spend our time any more profitably than in dis- 
eussing this monetary question—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will explain that matter 


fully. 

Mr. TELLER. At the risk, I say, of taking more of the Sen- 
ate’s time than I intended, and which [ wish I could avoid, I 
want to answer the Senator from Virginia. A few years ago 
the people of Great Britain invested an immense sum of money 
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in South America. Atthe same time they were putting large 
sums in Australia, and some money of course in this country, 
and in all the British colonies everywhere. No one knows how 
much money the people of Great Britain have invested in for- 
eign countries. Mr. Gladstone said they had $10,000,000,000 in- 
vested abroad. The best authorities in Europe declare that was 
a great deal too small. 

Mr. GEORGE. Dollars or pounds? 

Mr. TELLER. Two thousand million pounds, ten thousand 
million dollars. All the countries of South America broke 
down at once. Great Britain could not get her money from that 
source. The Baring Brothers, a concern that was supposed 
throughout the commercial world to be equal nearly if not quite 
to the Bank of England, that had stood for, I think, this is the 
third generation, the greatest private banking house in the 
world, was ready to go into bankruptcy or to assign, when the 
Bank of England and other banks came to the rescue and saved 
the firm. The Bank of France was also asked to help, and the 
Bank of Russia was also calied on fora million and a half pounds 
atthesametime. Three million poundscame from the Bank of 
France and one and a half million pounds from the Bank of Rus- 
sia. A statement was made in the French Economist, which I 
have nodoubt is correct, to the effect that within a few weeks 
France sent $45,000,000 of money into Great Britain to maintain 
the credit of the lattercountry when the Baring Brothers failed. 
Great Britain could not collect her money in South America. 
Soon after that hard times came on in Australia, and England 
could not collect her money in that province. 

Last year without any silver law, without any buying of silver, 
Australia broke down in her finances absolutely, and there was 
an immense loss to the British capitalists who had put their 
money there. None of the borrowed capital could be returned 
to Great Britain at that time. In consequence of this chain of 
circumstances the British nation had no other place to go ex- 
cept to the American people when its people wanted money. 
Needing the money, they came to us, and we responded. 

Mr.HIGGINS, England sold her securities? 

Mr. TELLER. She sold her securities, put them on the mar- 
ket; not in an open way, but in a quiet, private way, sending 
them to the banks of New York to be gradually put upon the 
market here and turned over to fortunate Americans who had 
the money to buy. So there is not only our debts to be paid, but 
there are all the time American securities coming back to be 
sold here whenever Great Britain wants the money, and gold 
goes to Europe in payment of these securities. When things 
are easy they — buy our securities. When they get ‘‘ hard 
up” they send them over here and cash them. 

In addition to that, which seems always to be the least thought 
of, Great Britain does the carrying trade of this country outside 
of the coast trade. I believe the ocean carrying trade of this 
country has sunk to 13 per cent, practically ae Now, no 
man can tell how much money is paid for ocean freights Th 
larger your exportation is the more money you pay out. The 
larger your importation the more money you pay out. 

In my judgment there is not a year in which it is not more 
than $250,000,000. I have taken some pains to find out, but 
nobody can teil oxactly what is the amount at the ey 
time. It is ee as high by some statisticians as $300,000,000. 
The letters of credit that go to England every year by American 
travelers is not less than $100,000,000. When times were pros- 
perous in this country the servant girls of this country a on 
an average at least a million dollars every month to Europe. 
They are not doing it now, I am afraid. 

So it is not pooage that gold goesabroad. Witha debtor na- 
tion insisting, in the first place, upon going upon a gold basis, 
it simply means destroying the price of our products. It sim- 
ply means ham ring our ability to pay our debts, and main- 
taining our credit, when the prices of everything that we pro- 
duce have fallen. Wheat has fallen from $1.33 in gold in 1873 
to 56 cents in New York City to-day. Cotton has declined in 
the same way. All the American products have experienced a 
similar fall in price. Our exports from this country are made 
up of the class of products which I have mentioned. Wheat, 
corn, cotton, meats, butter, and other articles have fallen from 
a fair price in 1873 to a price at which no man can produce them 
with profit to-day. 

What is the result, Mr. President? You have to-day one-third 
of all the railroads of this country in the hands of receivers. 
The sixty-five railroads of this country in January, February, 
and March ran behind in their gross receipts over the same 
months a year before to the extent of $30,000,000; and in the 
monvh of April the same roads ran behind more than $10,000,000 
in gross receipts, in comparison with the same month in 1893. 
You can count on the fingers of your hand the railroads of the 
country that are solvent to-day. When these companies can no 
longer pay dividends by hook or by crook, as they are now do- 


ing, and when the American people shall realize that fact, and 
tens of thousands of small investors in the stocks and bonds of 
these roads will find their entire capital sweptfrom under them 
by this system of finance of ours, you will need a standing army 
to prevent a financial revolution in this country that will bring 
a change of condition. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] calls my attention 
to the deposits in the savings banks. There are in the savings 
banks of this country $1,700,000,000. I venture to say here that 
if these banks were required to pay, a thousand million dollars 
could not be realized out of theirassets. What isto be done when 
the men who have toiled and filled the banks with their money 
shall learn that their earnings and savings of years are swept 
away ruthlessly from them, and when they shall be, as they will 
be some time, enlightened in reference to that, and know that 
their loss is caused by vicious and unwise legislation? I repeat, 
if you keep these people down you will need a bigger army than 
you ever had in this country. 

Mr. President, it can not be done. You may keep the French- 
men under. You may keep the Englishmen under, because of 
his respect for law, tradition, and authority. You may keep the 
German under. You can not keep an American citizen down, as 
the Senator from Connecticut said, when he isstarving. Lawor 
ho law, they will make themselves heard and make themselves 
felt. A distinguished railroad man said a few months ago that 
there were 3,000,000 men idle, and upon them dependent were 
more than 10,000,000 people. Since that statement was made the 
idle men of this country have increased at least 20 per cent. To- 
day everywhere in the United States there is a conflict going 
on between labor and capital—strikes, riots, revolutions, you 
may say. 

Look at the newspapers of to-day. In very many sections of 
the country yesterday the authorities were set at defiance. It 
is a contest as to whether the laborer shall receive the wages 
he has been getting or whether he shall get down on a lower 
plane. It may be that in this contest the laborer for the time 
will maintain himself, but the inevitable resuit everybody must 
foresee. With low wages throughout the world, with low prices 
everywhere in the world, there must be low prices here, and 
when the price of a product is below its cost there will be a sus- 
pension of production, and then in time the laborer will be com- 
pelled, much as we dislike to see it, to come down to the plane 
that his less fortunate fellows in Europe sounee 

The reduction of the tariff to any considerable extent and the 
increase of imports, in my judgment, means the sharpening of 
this issue. It will make matters worse and not better. What 
has been, without exception, the answer of people who have an- 
swered the interrogatories of the committee? Take the bulle- 
tins which have been laid upon our tables, and where the manu- 
facturer has answered the question put to him, ‘‘ What will be 
the effect of the reduction of the tariff?” he has answered in- 
variably, ‘‘We must reduce our labor; we must cut the labor 
either in hours or in price.” It has already been ‘one, from 20 
to 25 per cent, and it is to be done to a still greater extent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Colorado ailow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator will agree with me 
that there can be no reduction in prices, other things remaining 
equal, except by a reduction of wages? That is, a reduction of 
wages is the necessary result of the reduction of prices, other 
things remaining equal. 

Mr. TELLER. Theve not believed and I have not charged 
that the reduction of duties is going to close the manufactories 
of New England; but I do believe that any reduction is going to 
compel the !aborers of New England to accept lower wages, and 
any considerable reduction of the tariff will compel them to ac- 
—_ wages upon which they have never been able heretofore to 

t 


xist. 

Capital will take care of itself. The manufacturers of this 
country will continue to manufacture. They will economize, 
and the first economy will be, as they say themselves, the re- 
duction of the price of labor. 

Mr. President, with this condition before us, patent to every 
man of intelligence, I can not believe that the Senator from 
Maryland believes we have reached the place where prosperity 
will come in by cutting down the duty upon imports, by increas- 
ing foreign importations, by taking away from American labor 
opportunities to labor, and reducing their wages. 

I do not believe, this bill will help, nor do { believe it will hurt 
as much as some of my colleagues think it will. But it will do 
no good, and whatever influence it exerts upon the condition of 
thecountry will be that of evil. Forthat reason Iam opposed to it. 

But I insist that you may re this bill,or you may adjourn 
without passing any bill and the condition will remain practi- 
cally the same as it is until the monetary condition of the world 
is reformed. How can this reform be accomplished? 
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Mr. President, that is a great question—how far we can 
handle that question alone. For myself, after much thought 
and much anxiety, I believe that we are capable here of solving 
the monetary question of the world alone and unaided. What 
France could do with her comparatively few million of people, 
with her little wealth compared with ours, we can do if we only 
have the courage and skill to take hold of itand make the effort. 

What are we to do? Are we to go on in the way we are go- 
ing? Are we sensible men when we sit here and do nothing? 
You may deride the Coxey movement; you may poke fun at 
Fitzgerald; but they represent a sentiment of distrust and dis- 
content; and they are indications, in my judgment, of a danger 
that no sensible man ought to overlook. 

The Democratic party are in power. It would be wisdom on 
their part to address themselves to this question now and at 
least try to determine if there is not some method by which the 
peoanerths heretofore existing could be brought back. We 

now now that the silver-repeal bill did not doit. We know 
that wheat is cheaper than it was the day we repealed the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. We know that Ameri- 
ean securities were not sent back because of that act, for they 
came in greater quantities after the repeal of the act than in 
the same period before. 

We know, of course, that the distress which prevailed, and 
prevails now, was not the result of the act of 1890, and was not 
removed by the repeal of that act. I repeat here now that no 
intelligent man ought to believe for a moment that this bill is 
going to furnish the relief demanded, and I know that on the 
other side of the Chamber there are very many Senators, who, 
while they believe it may help somewhat, agree with me in the 
opinion that it does not strike the root of the evil after all. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me at 
that point to ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. GORDON. Ofcourse the Senator understands that every 
lover of the country appreciates the condition we are in just 
now, and is as anxious as heis tosee some relief brought to this 
people. I want to ask the Senator, who has given so much 
thought to this monetary question, whether or not, in his opin- 
ion, it be not worth the experiment now to remove the tax upon 
State banks and let the combined intelligence of the different 
States undertake relief for the people of the individual States; 
and whether, in the Senator's mor that movement would 
not in large measure solve the silver problem? I want tohear 
the Senator on that point. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to go into that question at this 
time, as it is a question which will come before us later, and on 
which I shall endeavor to be heard when it does come. I only 
want to say now to the Senator from Georgia—and I will say 
that to every other Senator—that I do not claim for myself any 
more patriotism than I concede to all my associates on this floor;- 
I do not claim that I have any more sympathy for the down- 
trodden of this country, or any other portion of the world, than 
they have. Iam only telling what is the condition of the world, 
and suggesting that there ought to be some remedy, and that I 
have an idea of what that remedy should be. 

Mr. President, allow me to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that, while the suggestion he made is a proper one, and if prop- 
erly carried out would pags some relief, yetit will only be a tem- 
porary relief, and only a relief in this country. This diseased 
condition is not confined solely to the United States; it is as wide 
as the world; it exists in every country which is on the gold 
standard; but it is not felt in countries where there is a silver 
standard. We can not handle it alone, unless our action is such 
as to influence other nations to follow us. 

If we should resort to paper money, we might add to the cur- 
rency of this country $250,000,000 or $500,000,U00 of paper which 
the people would readily take on the faith of the national credit; 
but it would not raise prices in Great Britain. It would not 
raise prices in France. It would not raise prices in Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Sweden, and Holland. It would make for us 
for the time being a greater degree of prosperity, but when we 
had got out of the stimulus and excitement that this issue would 
Ee us, our financial condition would be as much lower as it 

ad been raised higher before by such stimulus. That is only 
temporary relief, 

No remedy that is not as wide as the world will reach this 
trouble. I do not want to be misunderstood; I do not want any- 
body to say that relief is only to come from an international 
agreement. I say, do not wait for international reement. 
Let the United States put itself upon the double standard, with 
open mints for gold and silver ata ratio of 16 to 1, and if your 
gold goes, as you say it will, as it is going now, and you go to 
a silver basis a will be upon a basis which will ultimately 
give you stabil ty of prices, and rising prices with the silver 
countries of the world. —- 


The result will be that Great Britain, andGermany, and France 
will be compelled to come to us and unite with us upon some 
international basis; and the quickest way to secure an interna- 
tional agreement is to say to the world that no matter what 
other nations may do, we are prepared to use these two metals 
on an absolute equality at the old ratio we adopted of 16 to 1. 
When we do that we will bring the world to us 

Mr. President, you may take the silver countries—I do not 


care to go into this subject in detail—but there is nota country 
where silver is exclusively used as money that is not in a better 
condition than isourown. Take Mexico, with great natural ad- 
vantages, but with a system of government which until re- 
cently has been anything but favorable toward development 


and progress. I will, however, say for it now that, in my judg- 
ment, the Mexican Governmentis in the hands of able, patriotic, 
and wise men; that the people of Mexico are improving men- 
tally, morally, and financially, and they have a greater.degree 
of prosperity in Mexico than ever existed there before. 

There can, however, be no comparison of that country with 
ours. Their people are different from ours. They lack that 
energy and that force which the Anglo-Saxon possesses; they 
come of a different race; they are a mixed race, very many of 
them, and a gentleman in Mexico told me that he did not sup- 
pose one-half of the people of Mexico slept in beds. And yet 
there is as much refinement, as much intelligence, as much vir- 
tue, and as much hospitality in a class of Mexicans as cin be 
found anywhere in the world. That country, with all its disad- 
vantages of a mixed population, with its poverty growing out 
of long wars, is to-day infinitely better off than we are. 

There are no starving men in Mexico; there are no Coxey 
armies; there are no idle tramps; every man who desires it can 
find work; and if he does not live upon the same plane that our 
people live upon, he lives upon a plane that is satisfactory to 

im, and he can make it better if he will, for opportunities are 
not there, as here, denied to labor. 

Take China. Of course there is no comparison between the 
people of China and our people; and yet China has not felt the 
world-wide depression. Her prices have been like those of 
Mexico, stable for twenty years, while ours have been continu- 
ally falling. 

Take India. Her prosperity was greater than it ever had been 
up to the time when her mints were closed. 

hain South America, outside of those countries where over- 
speculation has occurred, as in Argentina. Take the countries 
which are ona silver basis, and they are far better off than we are. 

I should have forgotten Japan but for the fact that the Senator 
from Nevada|Mr. STEWART] calls my attention toit. Japan, 
with a population about equal to that of France, has recently 
stepped forward from a semicivilized condition toward an ad- 
vanced civilization; and it looks to me now as if the dark- 
skinned races of Asia would become the manufacturers of the 
world. 

China, Japan, and India are increasing their manufactured 
products beyond what was ever conceived. Japan is gathering 
to herself the markets of the world, which we are vainly talk- 
ing about hoping to get. If this thing continues for another 
decade, England will cease to be the great manufacturing coun- 
try of the world, and China and Japan, with a population, as I 
said the other day, who can live on infinitely less than can the 
people of any European nation, with a patience and a skill equal 
to that of any other people in the world, will compel all other 
people to yield to them in their ability to manufacture. 

We are building up by this financial policy a manufacturing 
system in the countries which are not in accord with us, and 
who do not belong to our civilization and our race; and that is 
being done in the interest only of men who hold the securities 
of the world, withoutany other reason than that they may com- 
mand more of the world’s commodities. 

Mr. President, I am notinclined to be prophetic of evil; but I 
feel, and [ can not help so feeling, that we have reached a point 
now which should cause us to reflect. [ assume that this bill 
will pass; [ assume that substantially as it came from the com- 
mittee it is to become a law, and because of that and our de- 
fective monetary system that American wages are to be re- 
duced and American laborers are to occupy a position they have 
never occupied before, and which I know no man on this floor 
wants to see them occupy. Their courage may hold them up 
for a little while, but gradually they must either resist the 
agencies which are bringing this trouble upon them, or they 
must deteriorate. 

Why can the American laborer do more work than any other 
laborer in the world; and why can hes do it better? It is be- 
cause he has been better paid, because he has always felt the 
stimulus which good wages gives t9 every man; because he has 
been a man; because he has felt chat he was treated as a man, 
with ample wages; and because ie has felt for his family: he 
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has had hope, courage, and ambition, and though he may 
have been poor, he hoped to see his boys and girls lifted up to 
the plane that he had wished he could reach, but had not. For 
them there was still hope. Shall we let that allgo? Shall the 
American laborer be deprived of that hope, that ambition, 
that incentive to good citizenship? Shall the future be closed 
to him as it is to his fellow-workmen in the countries of the Old 
World? Mr. President, to me the contemplation of that state 
of affairs is most frightful. I felt when we repealed the Sher- 
man act that it was a step in that direction. 

[heard the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] yester- 
day speaking of the excellent people in his State who he thinks 
are to be hurt by this legislation. He described the people of 
my State; he described the people of the great Northwest; he 
described the character of men who have subdued the great 
West and made it ‘‘ blossom as the rose.” For them my heart 
bleeds, not for the people of my Stateonly, but for all the people 
of the West, and for the Senator's people also; and I am willing 
to do what he was not willing todo; Iam willing to give my 
vote in such a way as not to destroy this class of men, but to 
give them the opportunities in the future which they have had 
in the past. 

Mr. President, believing that the passage of this bill will add 
burdens and not remove them, and that it will reduce the wages 
- American laborers, I am going to vote against it in all of its 

INASOS. 

’ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, at the close of the ses- 
sion of the Senate last evening the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HOAR] was addressing the Senate in advocacy of a higher 
rate of duties upon that rene of the pending measure re- 
lating to shotguns. In the course of his argument he appealed 
to me to know if, in the years I had had the honor to represent 
in part my State at the other end of this Capitol, I had not found 
the people for whom he spoke and their representatives in the 
Senate and House always ready and willing to cast their votes 
in (ho direction of protecting the interests of the people of the 
South and the Southwest. I am glad of the opportunity to an- 
swer that question to-day. 

I remember, Mr. President, in 1882, when a river and harbor 
bill, then so large as to attract the attention of the country, was 
passed, doing, for the first time in the history of the Govern- 
ment, justice by the great Father of Waters, in the way of 
large appropriations, for the a of improving its nav 
tion and assisting in protecting its alluvial valley from 8. 
That bill, after ing the two Houses of Congress, encoun- 
tered an Executive veto. It was ey, passed over the Ex- 
ecutive veto in the House, where the bill originated, and then 
came to the Senate, where it likewise passed over the Executive 
veto. 

One of the Senators who stood up for the bill notwithstanding 
his party's President had vetoed it, and who cast his vote in favor 
of its passage over the veto was the Senatorfrom Massachusetts. 
He championed the cause of the er River in the bill, 
sustained the large appropriation it carried for the river, voted 
for this measure which did justice to the people of the South- 
west notwithstanding the fact that it was a measure not se eed 
in his own State. And I recall, as part of the political history 
of those times that, when the Senator from Massachusetts in the 
fall elections of that year in his Statecame before the people for 
retlection to the Senate, he was challenged for his vote cast in 
favor of passing the river and harbor bill over the Executive 
veto. He took the stump in advocacy of the measure and in de- 
fense of his course, and he was, I am glad to say, triumphantly 
re‘lected; and from that time to this he has filled a seat in this 
body, always with eminent ability, and sometimes with luster. 
opty Mr. President, I do not t ink the party to which he be- 
ongs 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator has alluded to the veto of the 
river and harbor bill, and would leave, I think, the impression 
on the public mind that ii was vetoed because of the appropria- 
_ for the Mississippi River. Does the Senator mean to say 

at? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I donot. I donot think any such in- 
ference can be drawn from anything I have said in reference to 
it. I premised my remarks, touc the course of the Senator 
from Massachusetts in reference to t bill, by sta that it 
was & measure so large in the aggregate amount it car that 
it attracted the attention of the country _and adverse criticism 
in many eee the Union. 

Mr. T . Will the Senator allow me to ask him an- 
— question? I think he will see the reason for it after- 

Ss. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 
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Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator if hedid not recognize in the 
then Executive an open and avowed friend of large appropria- 
tions for the Mississippi River as being beneficial to his section 
of the country, both for the improvement of the river and the 
protection of its valiey from floods? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr, President, answering the inquiry 
of the Senator from Colorado it. gives me pleasure to say that 
we, from the valley of the great river, recognized in President 
Arthur, then the Chief Executive, afriend of liberal appropria- 
tions for the improvement of the Mississippi River and the pro- 
tection of its alluvial valley. I well recollect the message upon 
that subject which he transmitted to Congress wherein he rec- 
ommended liberal treatment of the river. Butitis a fact, Mr. 
President, that President Arthur did veto the bill of 1882 carry- 
ing between eighteen and nineteen million dollars, which em- 
braced within its provisions the most liberal appropriation up 
to that time which had been given by Congress in recognition 
of its duty toward the great Father of Waters. [I did not in- 
tend to pass any criticism upon President Arthur because of his 
veto of that measure. That veto was based upon other grounds 
— because it carried a large appropriation for the Mississippi 

iver. 

* Mr. President, when interrupted by the Senator from Colo- 
rado I was going on to say that while it is true with reference 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that he, in the broad-minded- 
ness which many times has characterized his course as a public 
man, has treated us in the South and Southwest with justice and 
liberality, the party to which he a: and of which he is a 
shining light, has not often done so. The State which Lin part 
represent upon this floor is, as is well known of every man, in- 
terested more largely than all the remainder of the United 
States in the cultivation of sugar cane and in the production and 
manufacture of sugar. 

From the inception of the Government down to 1890 the pol- 
icy of Congress had been always to maintain a reasonable duty 
for revenue purposes upon the importation of sugar from abroad, 
which aided largely in giving to the Treasury the revenue it 
needed and to an agricultural industry of the South the incident 
of protection which encouraged it. This policy, which had con- 
tinued from the beginning of the Government down to 1890, a 
policy which the founders of the Republic and the great men 
who followed in their wake themselves initiated, was for the 
first time deliberately abandoned by the Republican party in the | 
McKinley law of 1890, and deliberately abandoned, as I believe, 
because sugar was that product upon which a tax in the way of 
an import duty realized so much revenue that it was necessary 
to strike it down in order to increase the high rates of duty upon 
manufactured articles coming into competition with articles of 
like nature made in the factories and shops of the North and 


East. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me toask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I bare 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator as to the relative prosper- 
ity of the sugar industry before and after 1890 under the Mc- 
Kinley act? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, in the course of the ob- 
servations which it is my purpose to submit to the Senate to-day— 
and it is not my purpose to occupy much of the valuable time of 
the Senate—I shall endeavor to answer the inquiry of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa; but before I do so permit me to go on with the 
thread of my argument. 

I say that from the beginning of the Government down to the 
enactment of the McKinley bill into law there had been a rea- 
sonable duty maintained upon sugar, and while the McKinley 
act increased in time of profound peace, without any necessity 
whatever for additional revenues in the Treasury of the United 
States, the duties upon every manufactured article, almost with- 
out exception, made in the North and the Northeastand in New 
England, while the Congress of the United States sanctioned 
and embarked upon a new, so to speak, policy of higher protec- 
tion, it was guilty of the singular inconsistency of excluding su- 

r from the list of protected industries, of refusing a reasona- 
Ble duty which was needed by an icultural industry in the 
South. It segregated the sugar industry from the other pro- 
tected industries of the United States, and asked it to stand 
alone upon a doubtful and untried experiment. 

Sugar was put upon the free list for the first time since 1798, 
and as a sop to Cerberus they threw us a bounty, st which 
we protested, because we knew it would not last. Prior to 1890 
too much money was being collected under the tax laws of the 
country. More money was being taken from the people than 
the necessities of government warranted. The cry went up, re- 
duce the revenues, cut down the annual surplus. Sugar, under 
the duty levied on it, was yielding about 38,000, a year. 
The Republican party answered the demand for reduction of 
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revenues by putting sugar on the free list. 
surplus an left a margin for placing higher duties upon the 
articles of manufacture in which the Nort 


| 
This disposed of the 
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it was done —done to pave the way for a higher protection to | 


It mattered not that a Southern agricul- 
But to let us down easily, they 


their own industries. 
tural industry was sacrificed. 
gave us @ precarious bounty. 

Believing the bounty to be a delusion and a snare, because 
lacking the element of permanency, the Representatives from 
Louisiana in Congress by their voices and their votes protested 
against it. 

We believed that if our industry was included in the list of 
the protected industries, there would be some certainty of the 
maintenance of the fostering care which it required for its de- 


velopment; but that if it was cast aside from the list of pro- | 


tectod industries and asked to stand alone under a policy of 
bounty, we feared the worst. 
has already come to pass, at least in part. 
Republicans] placed in that bill a clause which gave this bounty 
for fifteen years,and even went further,and provided a continu- 


producers under the bounty, but we told you then that you could 
not fetter the handsof succeeding Congresses; that your fifteen 
years of bounty would not last, and that the time would come 
when there was great danger that the bounty would be taken 
away from us and sugar left upon the free list, to the destruction 
of that groat industry in which $100,000,000 in my State is in- 
vested. 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisiana 
allow me a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose the Senator from Lou- 
isiana could have an assurance that the bounty system would be 
maintained and made just as permanent as is any legislation in 
regard to any protected industry in this country, would he then 
still prefer the duty in place of the bounty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
and noother Senator, and no number of Senators in this Chamber 
at this time or any other time, can give any such assurance. 
No set of men, no political party, can enact a provision of law 
which gives to the producers of sugar, or the producers of any- 
thing else, a bounty for fifteen years, and guarantee that future 
Congresses will maintain it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana allow me a moment further? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iyield to the Senator. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I presume I have just as much 

ower to vive a guaranty in regard to bounties as the Senator 

m Louisiana or any other Senator on this floor, or any other 

— or anybody in the United States has the power to give the 

enator from Louisiana a guaranty that protection shall be en- 
forced in the future. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, no man in this Cham- 
ber, or set of men in this Chamber, or elsewhere, can give a 
guaranty on any question of legislation. But on any tariff law 
maintained for the purpose of raising revenues needed to defray 
the expenditures of Government, sugar may be expected to have 
aplace. No article can with greater justice or equity have a 
place upon it than sugar. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

‘Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg of my friend to excuse me for a 
moment. 

No Senator or set of Senators can give a guaranty that if a 
reasonable duty is placed upon sugar it will be maintained, any 
more than the bounty will be maintained; yet I say in unity 
there is strength, and if the sugar industry is given the protec- 
tion which results from a revenue duty on sugar, it will stand 
with the other protected industries of the United States, and in 
that position there is strength; whereas by the McKinley law it 
is placed in a position of weakness; asked to stand alone upon a 
doubtful and untried experiment. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. This phase of the subject is very interesting 
to me, and, inasmuch as the Senator from Louisiana has under- 
taken a comparison between the protective virtues of duties 
and bounties, I wish to ask the Senater this question: Whether 
he knows of any other protected industry in the United States 
in 1890, or in any previous year during the last half century, 
whose neem by law cost as much in comparison with the 
work of the domestic production as that of sugar? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In the beginning of the Government, 
when the Treasury needed revenue, it was found by those who 
were inc of public affairs at that time that noarticle would 
yield more of revenue for the minimum of taxation than sugar 
and that is exactly true to-day. It is not a question of what the 
incidental protection to the domestic industry has cost. The 


| 


justification of the sugar tax has been, from the beginning until 


‘ | now, and now, that it is the idealarticle upon which a tax should 
was interested. So | 


be levied, an ideal article in thesense that it yields the maximum 
of revenue for the minimum of taxation: the maximum of reve- 
nue with the minimum of protection, if you will; and upon that 
ground a duty upon sugar has always been maintained, and is 
to-day as susceptible of defense from that standpoint as it ever 
was in the history of this Government. : 


Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator permit me another ques- 
tion. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I will yield to the Senator fro i Kanes 


once more, and then I trust that Senators will not int 
further. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iassure the Senator that, with the answe. 
the question I shall now propound, I shall not trouble him wit 


| any further interruption, and I will say to the Senator, he 
We predicted then exactly what | 
You faddressing the | 


that it is not my habit to interrupt Senators, and I shou!d no 
have interfered in this discussion but other Senators sot me t 


example, and the Senator from Louisiana was kind enough to 


| yield to them, and I supposed he would good naturedly yield 
ing appropriation to pay the money that would be due sugar | 





to me, 

The question I ask is, if the Senator's argument is a correct 
one—and I am not saying that it is not correct—why will it not 
apply with equal force to coffee, totea, and to articles which are 
not produced inthiscountry atall, articles the duties upon which 
are collected with quite as small expenditures and with quite as 
small an amount of labor, and yet all of the duties will b> rev- 
enue, and nothing but revenue” 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Kansasisobvious. Of course the same 
argument would apply equally to a duty upon coffee and upon 
tea; but, as I understand it, the doctrine of the party to which | 
owe allegiance, upon this question of the tariff has always been 
and is now a tariff for revenue with the incident of protection. 
If that be true, why should we levy a duty upon coffee and tea, 
referred to by the Senator from Kansas, when we cun obtain 
more revenue by & small tax upon sugar than we can by an equal 
tax upon both coffee and tea? Sugar is produced here and is an 
agricultural industry of our country to be benefited by the in- 
cidental protection which results from the tax. Coffee and tea 
are not raised here, and as a consequence no industry of the 
United States would be benefited, incidentally or otherwise, by 
a tax upon the same. 

In the sugar tax we have a duty levied upon an article which 
conforms exactly to the Democratig idea of the tariff, a tariff 
for revenue with the incident of protection, an agricultural in- 
dustry in my State, an agricultural industry in the State of the 
Senator from Kansas, an industry just now beginning to assume 
proportions which justify the belief that, if a reasonable duty is 
placed upon sugar and maintained for a length of time without 
agitation of its abolition, so as to invite capital, in a decade or 
two there will be produced in the United States from cane, 
beets, and sorghum not only the 2,000,000 tons of sugar which 
are annually consumed in the United States, but much more be- 
sides for export. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas will agree with me 
when [ say that whereas there are produced annually in the 
Germanic Empire a million tons of sugar as against about 330,- 
000 tons, all told, in the United States, we have an area of coun- 
try in the United States twice as great as the Germanic Empire, 
which is susceptible of raising the sugar beet for sugar-making 

urposes as successfully as it is raised inGermany. We have, 

sides, an area of country in the United States as great in ex 
tent as the Germanic Empire. where sugar cane for sugar- 
making purposescan be grown with the great success. We have 
another area in the United States, several times as large as the 
Germanic Empire, where sorghum for sugar-making purposes 
can be grown in unlimited quantity, in some sections of the coun- 
try two crops a year on the same ground being produced. 

Then, i say, with these possibilities before us, aye, with the 
probabilities which these conditions present, for the production 
of sugar in this country equal to the consumption of our people, 
why should there not be maintained a reasonable duty upon 
sugar such as we find in the pending bill, if thereby this in- 
dustry is fostered and encouraged, while a large revenue is 
yielded to the Treasury? 

The Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON] asked me if it was not 
a fact that since the enactment of the McKinley law, with a 
bounty provision in it, the development of sugar-making in this 
country had not progressed far beyond what it had in the same 
length of time prior to the giving of the bounty. 

Yes, thatis true. Under the stimulusand the encouragement 
om by the bounty, sugar production iu this country has greatly 

nereased. But that does not answer the argument made againsd 
the precarious nature of the bounty. There is noquestion of the 
encouragement to sugar production given by the bounty system. 
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But will this bounty last; will it remain; does it accord with the 
genius of American institutions; is it sustained by popular senti- 
ment? These are the questions which disturb the sugar maker; 
which make him uneasy; which caused him to fear the result 
of the experiment of the bounty. He was apprehensive one 
Congres would undo the work of the preceding Congress, and he 
has lived to see that his fears were well founded. 

Had not the Republican party placed raw sugars on the free 
list in 1890 there would now be no sort of doubt of maintaining 
sugar on the dutiable list in the pending bill. As it is, we from 
Louisiana have had great difficulty in making others see and 
admit the nyo of our claim that sugar should be restored to 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I bog the Senator’s pardon. I prefer 
not to be interrupted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, we have heard in the 
course of the debate upon the pending measure a great deal said 
on the other side of the Chamber to the effect that this bill in 
its makeup is a sectional measure; that it gives undue advantage 
to the South and Southern industries. For two months and a 
half I have sat in this Chamber a silent listener, obeying, at 
least up to this time, that ancient usage of the Senate which re- 
quires young Senators to take a back seat and ‘‘ be seen. but not 
heard.” In the course of my silence and attention to the debate 
which has been had upon the pending measure, I have heard 
Senator after Senator on the Republican side make the argu- 
ment of sectionalism against the bill. 

Let us briefly look into it and see how much of force there is 
in the argument. Take wool. The greatest wool-producin 
State of the Union is inthe South—Texas. It may, then, be sai 
that wool is as much, if not more, a Southern raw material than 
it isa Northern or Western one; and yet wool is placed on the 
free list in this bill. Any discrimination in favor of the South 
in that? 

Mr. PERKINS. California is the largest wool-producing 


State. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Well, Mr. President, perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Texas will disagree with the Senator from California. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will allow me, the statistics 
show that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. gin, Mr. President, that section of 
the country to-day which is the hope of the lumber industry is 
the South. It is well known by gentlemen living in the North- 
west, and by those of us who have traveled in that region, that 
the end of the lumber industry in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin is in sight. Already their far-seeing millmen have 

ne South to the illimitable pine forests in my own State and 
EY Artoanees and other Southern States, and have hedged against 
the disappearance of timber in their own country by buying by 
the millions of acres timber lands in the Southwest. 

There is in this Capitol, in the other House, a gentleman, a 
friend of mine, a member of Congress from Mich{gan, himself 
one of the largest lumber producers in the Northwest, who, to 
my knowledge, with his associates has invested in and owns to- 
day in my own State, and nearly all of it within the limits of my 
late Congressional district, three or four hundred thousand acres 
of long-leaf pine timber lands. So, when you look around the 
country, North, South, East, or West, to locate the future home 
of the lumber industry of the United States, you will find it in 
the South; and yet this bill, which is decried on the other side 
= a sectional measure, puts timber and lumber upon the free 

ist. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I should prefer not to yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Again, Mr. President, the great iron 
and coal fields of the United States are located in the South. 
It is true that the pending measure places a duty of 40 cents a 
ton upon iron ore, and the same, I believe, upon coal; yet that 
is a reduction of nearly one-half from what those rates are un- 
der the existing law, known as the McKinley act; and yet the 
ery goes out, notwithstanding these ee reductions in the 
rates on coal and iron, which are found the greatest abun- 
ance in the South, that this is a sectional measure. 

It is true this bill places a duty upon sugar and rice, agricul- 
tural industries of the South; one of them, however, not confined 
exclusively to the South. 

What is this duty upon sugar? Prior to the enactment of the 
McKinley bill into law there wes maintained, and had been for 
many years, a duty on an average of more than 2 cents a pound 
upon sugar—much more than 2centsa pound upon refined sugar— 


and yet the pending bill has reduced it to about half what it was 
prior to the McKinley law. Nevertheless, when the cry of sec- 
tionalism is made against the bill, sugar is especially singled out 
as that article which is alleged to proveit! Thereductionof the 
sugar tax from what it was under the tariff act of 1883 rather 
proves the reverse of the proposition. 

Mr. President, I repudiate that charge against the bill. The 
bill is made up, as I believe, upon lines of justice and fairness to 
all sections of the country, and it ill becomes Senators represent- 
ing the Northeast, representing those constituencies who have 
been the chief beneficiaries of the protective policy which this 
Government has pursued, to decry against the bill because of 
alleged sectionalism. 

Is it not a fact that for eighty years of our national existence 
New England has been the chief beneficiary of the tariff laws of 
the United States? Undoubtedly; and that section of country 
under this policy of protection has been built up, its people are 
rich, its communities strong, its industries advanced far beyond 
the “infant” stage. And now when simple justice is proposed 
to be done by the pending bill to certain industries in the South, 
it ill becomes Senators representing those constituencies which 
have fattened upon the high protective policy of the Govern- 
ment for more than three-quarters of acentury to decry and de- 
nounce the bill as a sectional measure. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts, in the course 
of his remarks touching the duty proposed to be levied upon 
firearms and guns in this bill, referring particularly to breech- 
loading shotguns, declared that they were a luxury and not a 
necessity. hat depends entirely upon what section of the 
country my friend from Massachusetts viewed the question. 
Shotguns and firearms may be a luxury in New England; but 
there is a _—_ told of one of the States in that section of the 
Union in which I live, a State which is proud of being called 
‘*the Empire State of the South,” a State which has for its em- 
blem a lone star—I have heard it stated that sometimes down 
in that State a particular kind of firearm is wanted, and when 
it is wanted it is wanted like—sheol. [Laughter.] 

At that time surely the Senator from Massachusetts would not 
take the position that that particular kind of firearm is aluxury. 
I, for one, would consider it a prime necessity, aye, the primest 
necessity. ; 

Mr. President in the debate which has ensued upon this bill 
within the last week the Senator from Delaware t r. HIGGINS] 
took occasion, in speaking of the alleged sectional features of the 
bill and inveighing, if he will permit the word, to some extent 
against the South and the Southern people, cried out, with much 
vehemence of manner and emphasis of diction, ‘‘ I thank God I 
do not take my ideas from the South.” 

Mr. President, that remark of the Senator from Delaware re- 
minded me at the time of an incident recorded in Holy Writ. 
Something less than two thousand years ago, when the Saviour 
of mankind was sojourning on earth, it is recorded that two men 
entered the temple at Jerusalem. One wasaPharisee, the other 
a publican and sinner. The Pharasee stood up in aconspicuous 
place before the altar, and, rolling his eyes heavenward, prayed 
as follows: ‘Lord, I thank thee I am not as other men are; I 
give alms to the r; I say te ge in the synagogue; I attend 
meetings in the Temple, and I am, Oh Lord, a good fellow gen- 
erally.” The other, the publican and sinner, stood afar off, and, in 
the meekness of spirit and humility of soul which characterized 
him, smote his breast, and prayed thus: ‘‘Oh Lord, have mercy 
upon me, a miserable sinner.” 

Mr. President, the application is obvious. The Senator from 
Delaware stands in his place on that side of the Chamber and 
prays to Heaven in thanksgiving that he is not as other menare: 

‘IT thank GodI do not take my ideasfrom the South.” For one, 
a Southern Senator upen this floor, when I heard that remark 
from the Senator trom Delaware, I, too, thanked God, with all 
the fervency of my nature, that the Senator from Delaware, who 
could give utterance to such a remark, did not indeed take his 
ideas from the South. Nor do I believe, Mr. President, that 
the people of the brave little Commonwealth from which he 
comes, who, I believe, are as big in their big-heartedness and 

enerosity as that particular utterance of the Senator from 

laware was little—I donot believe they have any partor parcel 

in, -s sympathy with, that miserable fling at the people of the 
Sout 


Mr. President, in my seat heretofore as a silent spectator of 
the scenes being enacted daily in the Senate, I have witnessed 
the comicalities, if I may so express it, of the tariff debate as 
well as its serious aspects, and one of those comicalities I wit- 
nessed yesterday or perhaps the day before. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] rose in his place, and with that con- 
ciseness, that vigor, and that precision which always mark his 
utterances upon this floor, ventured to make some observations 
in the line of protest and objection to the interminable delay of 
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which the other side of the Chamber is guilty in the consider- 
ation of the pending measure. 

Straightway the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 
LER], whom I do not now see in his seat, rose in his place and 
remarked that he had heard the Senator from Tennessee make 
the same speech a dozen times on the floor of the Senate in the 
course of this debate; and then the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire went on himself tomake a speechinreply. It occurred to 
me that this was a case of *‘ the potcalling the kettle black.” If 
the Senator from Tennessee made the same speech, alluded to 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, a dozen times, to my 
knowledge (I have sat in my seat and heard it) the Senator from 
New Hampshire himself made thesame speech he made in reply 
twice twelve times. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate much 
longer than I intended when I rose to speak, but while I am on 
my feet I shall venture to give my opinion about the conduct of 
the Senate in reference to the pending bill.. I wish to disclaim 
in the beginning of my remarks upon that topic any intention 
whatever to lecture the Senate. Ill would it become me, one of 
the youngest Senators in this body, both in age and in expe- 
rience here, to do anything of that kind. But Iam entitled to 
my Opinion about matters that have been of daily occurrence 
upon this floor, and, like every other American citizen, have the 
right of free expression of that opinion; and I propose to freely 
express it. 

am aware there has existed in the Senate of the United 
States, perhaps from the earliest times, a usage which has be- 
eome a law of the Senate, that Senators are permitted to indulge 
in unlimited debate. That usage has degenerated, until now, 
and for some time past, it has become an abuse. 

It has degenerated until unlimited debate has become a syno- 
nym for unlimited delay. Here it is, with the business interests 
of the country in a state of stagnation; here it is, with the in- 
dustries of the country in a state bordering upon paralysis; with 
acry going up from every part of the Union, from every class 
of our fellow-citizens, to the Senate of the United States: ‘‘ For 
God's sake make haste and get through with the tariff bill.” 

With these business interests, with the business men who are 
suffering from this paralysis of their industry, with these men 
who are out of employment as laborers and who are thronging 
the highways and byways of our country by the thousands, it is 
not so much a question of just what kind of a bill is passed as it 
is a question of passing some sortof a billand having done with it. 

Now, are we doing it? For nearly four months this bill has 
been before the Senate of the United States and one of its com- 
mittees. Day after day interminable sypemnee have been made 
on the other side of the Chamber, day after day the hopes of the 
American people, asking for a speedy passage of the bill, a 
speedy solution of this question, a speedy cessation of the agi- 
tation of tariff questions, have been ignored and the bill drags 
its slow length along. 

Here is the Senate of the United States bound by a set of rules 
which have come down to us, some of them from tradition— 
rules which in my opinion would be more honored inthe breach 
than in the observance, rules which put the Senate in a strait- 
jacket, rules which make of the Senate of the United States 
what I might describe as a legislative eunuch, without virility, 
a creature that lives, breathes, moves, and has its being, but 
without the power to perpetuate its species. 

The Senate of the United States, the greatest legislative body 
on earth, in this predicament! How preposterous! Here, with 
this great demand coming up for the speedy solution of this 
business question, the bill continues to drag its slow length 
along week after week, until now it has been nearly four months 
since the bill came from the other House. 

Against the rules and usages which permit this, I here to- 
day enter my objection and protest. I declare here and nowmy 
purpose to seize every opportunity that may be presented to re- 
cord my vote in favor of overturning this condition of affairs, in 
favor of changing the rules of the Senate so as to enable the 
Senate to do the business the American people sent us here to 
transact. 

I intend to vote for anything offered, even a cloture rule if it be 
necessary, to bring the Senate to a position where it can do busi- 
ness, and [ will hail with delight any reasonable change in the 
rules that will permit the expectations of the American people 
as resvevts legislation to be met. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, when I came to the Senate at 
10 o'clock this morning I supposed that at half past 10 the 
subject which we were discussing last evening, namely, the 
amendment proposed to paragraph 143, would come up for im- 
mediate consideration, and Iexpected to occupy the attention of 
the Senate for some ten minutes or so in a discussion of that 

agraph and the amendment toit. But something like two 
ours and a half of the time of the Senate has been consumed in 
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@ manner entirely foreign to the subject under consideration. I 
have just listened to a lecture from a Senator upon the subject 
of unlimited delay in the Senate. 

I could not help thinking as I listened to his address, which 
had no reference whatever to the subject under consideration 
and occupied about an hour and a quarter, that if every Senator 
on this floor should exercise the right which the Senator from 
Louisiana saw fit to exercise, we should have aboutone hundred 
hours of debate upon the bill entirely foreign to the paragraphs 
under consideration. ‘‘hat at ten hours aday would be ten days 
spent in debate of a general character, andof a character which 
is called by Senators on the other side of the Chamber obstrue- 





tion. I hope we shall hear no more upon that subject. 

There has been very much said here this morning which is 
calculated to provoke reply, but I am so anxious to please the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber in charge of the bill 


in pressing it forward to a vote that I shall spend no time in re- 
plying to many remarks which would seem to call for a reply. 

owever, before I speak on the subject of guns, I desire to put 
in the RECORD a carefully prepared table which answers the 
charge so frequently made, made again this morning, over and 
over, that what is known as the McKinley act wasan act for the 
increase of duties: , 


Changes made by Mc Kinley law. 
[From the Manufacturer, December 16, 1894 ] 





























eae \Ratenot| De- In- | 
Schedule. changed i crease, crease.| Total. 

Tn tS 59 | 44 | 11 | 114 
adel 49 | 50 19 118 
ina caccacncecscwcuenace 5. gine nglcapal 24 24 
Silk ana silk goods hihi 4| : 2] 6 
Books, papers, etc................- 6 i 2 9 
a Se shemale 17 6 f sO 
I cael 30 14 24 | 68 
RE Se ae 4 8 15 | 27 
ee nce nnanidamicwutmentaail . 5 | 2 1 8 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware .... .... 8 4 15 | 27 
IE ct ndeicnctdnicunae 10 2 45 57 
a i 2 6 | 8 
Wood and manufactures of...............-. a Il 5 | 3 19 

nbd ES cei déistaemad dhedneadubewdene > 06) 142 | 188 | 635 

' 
RECAPITULATION. 

Total items or groups of articles _............... 635 
Same as in old law ---..- i ee 305 
hs sulsiunntibiceesewsucieusbecdanaiedl 142 
I wane debe nsaeeeneus . 188 


Some of the rates classified as ‘ rates increased ” were duties 
— upon articles which had not before had duties upon 
them. 

I wish to say a few words about the discussion of the bill. I 
believe that in anything I have done I have not gone beyond 
what I now say we are entitled to and expect to have. Llere is 
a bill, every line of which strikes at and affects some important 
industry in this country. Ifa bill came up here appropriating 
$1,000 upon a claim and it were discussed a whole day there 
would be no suggestion that there had been any improper discus- 
sion; but when a bill affects every industry in the country and 
affects the welfare of every man in this country, may strike down 
a business, may close factories and mines, may even in this time 
of depression add still further to the depression, weare told that 
we must not discuss it; that there must be a vote. 

Senators seem ready to throw to the winds all their formerly 
established principles, all their formerly cherished principles, 
al) the proclamations of a lifetime, and say, ‘‘Pass some bil! and 
be done with it.” Some bill! Is it of no consequence whatever 
what kind of a bill is to be passed? If Senators suppose that 
this country is simply waiting for the passage of some kind of a 
bill to go forward again on the road to prosperity, they are vastly 


mistaken. The depression in this country comes not from the 
fact that the people are waiting for the passage of some sort of 
bill, but it comes from the fear and assertion that the pending 
bill is to be passed. 

Mr. President, we upon this side propose to take what has al- 


ways been taken on the other side, the opportunity for fair, legit- - 
imate, honest debate, and nothing more. When that has been 
done we shall be ready to vote. We shall be ready then to take 
the sense of the Senate upon the question whether Senators will 
discharge their duty and satisfy their consciences by passing 
some bill. We shall be ready for that issue; and we have yet to 
learn, as the other side have yet to learn, whether they can pass 
any bill. . 

Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about the paragraph 
under consideration: 

143. Sporting breech-loading shotguns and pistols, aud parts 
per cent ad valorem. 


thereof, 3 
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An amendment is pending which proposes to restore the rates 
to those of the present law. Now, if it were admitted that the 
rates imposed by the present law were higher than in the esti- 
mation of those who are preparing the bill they should be, I con- 
tend that the reduction been very much greater than even 
from the standpoint of Senators on the other side ought to be 
made. There is no incidental protection about this rate. It is 
oneof thestriking instances wherean industry is to be destroyed. 
It is not one of those instances which has obtained either full or 
partial protection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brick inthe chair). Does 
: a ae from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Rhode 

sland? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. oe is nota quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land suggests the absence ofaquorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Altrich, Frye, McLaurin, Pugh, 


Bate, Gibson, MeMillin, lay, 
Berry, Gordon, Manderson, Sherman 
Brice, Hale, Martin, Shoup, 
Caffery, Harris, Mills, Smith, 
Call, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart. 
Camden, Higgins, ‘gan, Tellier, 
Cameron, Hoar, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Murphy, Vest, 
Coke. Jarvis, Pasco, Vilas, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Patton, Voorhees. 
Davis. Jones, Nev. Peffer, 

Dubois, Lindsay, Perkins, 

Faulkner, Lodge Platt, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Connecticut will proceed. 

Mr. PLATT. The existing rate upon double-barreled shot- 
guns, breech-loading, valued at $6 or less, is $1.50 each and 35 
per centad valorem. Now, under that duty, in 1891 guns to the 
value of $75,313.95 were imported; in 1892 it jumped up to $365,- 
861.54, falling off in 1893 to $212,971. The revenue in 1892 was 

2,658.03, and in 1893 it was $144,802.85. The equivalent av- 
erage ad valorem in 1891 was 65.31 per cent; in 1892, 69.06 per 
cent, and in 1893, 67.99, and the unit of value was $4.55. 

It is perfectly or that to take off the duty of $1.50 upon 
each gun and to reduce the ad valorem from 35 per cent to 30 per 
cent, a8 is proposed by the pending bill, is simply not to have 
any more guns of the value of $6 or less manufactured in this 
country. Ali the guns of which the foreign value is $6 or less 
to be used then will be worthless Belgian guns. 4 gee -— with 
a foreign value of from $6 to $12 the duty is $4 each and 35 
per cent ad valorem. The unit of value was $8.83. The whole 
equivalent average ad valorem duty Was in 1891 83.84 per cent; 
in 1892, 84.87 per cent, and in 1893, 80.30 per cent. The impor- 
tations appear to have been small, for a reason which I will ex- 

in. In 1891 the importations amounted to $73,620.88; in 1892, 
12,488, and in 1893, $124.15. 

One reading those figures and not understanding the expla- 
nation would suppose that we manufactured in this country dur- 
ing those years all the guns which were consumed in competi- 
tion with the $8.83 gun from abroad, but I will give the expla- 
nation. Very soon after the of the McKinley law in the 

ear 1891, the importers conceived the idea of importing the 
leevels and thestocks separately; and, asneither were guns, get- 
ting their importations valued under the metal clause at 45 per 
cent ad valorem. When that came to be fully known the im- 
portations of guns valued from $6 to $12 dropped off, so that in 
the year 1893 only $8,000 worth of these were imported, and 


yet more than half of the consumed in this country of that 
value were gr ey by them apart in foreign countries 
and putting the barrels on the stocks after they reached the 


United States. So, under the ad valorem duty of 45 per cent, 
in fact, the industry has been very badly crippled in coun- 
try. 

Guns of a value above $12 are not so important to this discus- 
sion, for while tenes yr not in any sense be a tive 
duty,the guns above $12, foreign value, which are sold in this 
country are sold quite largely upon their reputation. A sports- 
man desires to get a gun of a particular . The real ques- 
tion, therefore, comes upon these two 
the value is $6 or less cr is between $6 and $12. 

Mr. President, { am convinced in my own mind that if the bill 
should pass neither of these two classes of guns would be manu- 
factured to any extent in this country. I am some- 
what familiar with the cost of manufacturing, and I think I am 
entirely correct in saying that these made in Belgium can 
not be competed with under a duty of 30 or 35.or even 40 or 45 
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percent. Now,if that is the desire of the Senators on the other 
side, then the industry must go to the wall. 

It will be one of those instances where, for Senators who fol- 
low the lead of my friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], 
who desires free trade, there will be a compensation for votin 
for the protective duties which are in the bill. The propose 
rate upon breech-loading shotguns is a nonprotective free trade 


duty. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut a question before he sits down, because I know how highly 
the Senate values his testimony in all matters within his obser- 
vation. Does the Senator from his own observation confirm 
what has already been’said, that destroying this industry here 
will destroy the manufacture of an article of the highest char- 
acter and purposes, in favor of a cheap and worthless, fraudu- 
lent imitation? I should like the Senator togive his testimony 
about that matter, if he will. 

Mr. PLATT. If the men who use shotguns and have knowl- 
edge of what they are understood that the reduction of this 
duty was to bring into our market and put in our market only 
the foreign-made Belgian gun, there is not, I believe, a single 
sportsman or boy who uses a gun who would not want the pres- 
ent duties retained. The American breech-loading gun is an 
article that will last. It is almost the perfection of finished 
work, and is made of good material. Theforeign Belgian shot- 
gun will shoot for a week or a month, but if used at all will be 
useless in a short time. 

Mr. President, why should this be done? Is this, on the other 
side of the Chamber, a matter of give and take, in the sense that 
if a protective duty is put upon one article—for instance, if a 
high protective duty is put upon structural iron which Mr. Car- 
negie makes, is it necessary that a free-trade duty should be put 
upon sho which Ivers Johnson makes? Isthe matter to be 
averaged in that way? is that the incidental protection which 
we were told isin the bill? In the manufacture of these guns the 
very highest degree of skilled labor in the country is employed. 
If you could go into one of those gun factories in the United States 
and look in the faces of the men engaged there, you would see that 
the workmen are a very highly developed, skillful class of peo- 
pie, just the people whom we desire to retain in this country, 
just the people who are the foundation of our social and civil 
order in this country. 

I turn to the testimony of the gentleman of whom the Senator 
from Massachusetts apeke, who was born in Norway, who came 
over here as a werkman, poor. He worked in the employ of a 
gun manufacturing concern, and received first $8 a week, and 
the next month he received $9 a week. After he was there a 
year he was getting $2.25 a day, and he saved his money, and 
finally he began to manufacture guns himself. He was asked if 
he had informed himself about the wages paid for the highest 
skilled laborers in the business in Belgium. Having first stated 
that he paid his men all the way from $1.75 to $3 a day, Mr. 
Johnson enswers the question: 


Yes, sir; I inquired into it particularly. I had a good recommendation to 
a gentieman in Belgium, and from him I got all the information that I 
wanted; I found the best wages paid there was somewhere about 5 a week, 
that is, to skillea labor. Mr. Daly was there at the same time in the year 
that I was, and >e introduced me to other parties, from whom I got con- 
siderable information, I will say that the Belgian people are introducin 
machinery, as perfect machinery for this art as the Americans have, an 
they are increasing every year. at is the competition that the American 
people have got to meet, and it is important, I think, to preventimportation 
as much as possibie. 


That brings the proposed duty right down to a square issue. 
Will you put the persons in this country who are getting $18 
a week in competition with the men who in Belgium are get- 
ting $ a week? Senators stand up and say they do not want 
to do that, but that is exactly what this duty willdo. I trust 
that if the committee will not to the amendment which is 
proposed, res the old rate, they will at least make some 
amendment to this paragraph so that it shall not from the 
consideration of the Senate and make it impossible to right 
what it seems to me is a glaring injustices. I believe thatif this 
matter were fully understood by the comnittee they would not 
desire to retain the duty proposed here, which puts a man who 
earns $18 a week in this country and is a skiliful mechanic, an 
intelligent man, a good citizen, in direct competition with the 
man in Belgium who earns only % a week. 

Mr. Hi Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts pardon 
me one moment? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to saya word in reply to the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. BLANCHARD], before what he says from 
the Senate, if it makes no to the Senator from Texas. 

I wish to speak but a moment. I want only 
by the watch. 

to the Senator. 
merely wish to say to my friend from Con- 
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necticut, that I was presented by the Democratic convention of | for whom he speaks, if they pay any attention to what is going 


his State with a shotgun, which, I think, is one of the finest 

uns in the world. I believe they can make in Connecticut the 
best guns and the cheapest guns in the world, and they do not 
need any protection at all. 

Mr. PLATT. It is rather a strange coincidence that the 
Democratic convention should be presenting a shotgun to my 
friend from Texas when he came to Connecticut to make Demo- 
cratic speeches. But passing that by, it is doubtless true that 
as good shotguns are made in this country as are made anywhere 
in the world. We claim that they are the best; that they take 
the prizes in contests to determine the character of shotguns. 
It is not on account of the manufacture of these fine guns that 
I complain. 

he Senator from Texas could not have heard my remarks. I 
never flatter myself that any Senator listens to them. I said 
that I am not pleading for this increase of duty onaccount of the 
manufacturers who make the high priced, finely finished, elab- 


orate guns, which sell at prices ranging anywhere from $75 to 
$300. The manufacturers sell those largely upon the reputa- 


tion which they have established for them, but the manufac- 
turers who make guns for the multitude will have to go to the 
wall. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to occupy about thirty seconds only in 
reply to a particular remark by the Senator from Louisiana[Mr. 
BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam so grateful for the courtesies of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that I will yield to him thirty seconds. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to take thirty seconds more to say 
another thing, which I may as well say now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Tho Senator shall have sixty-four seconds. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I made an observation last night 
which I meant as a mere rallying jest, and which I know many 
persons on both sides of the Chamber so understeod; but I have 
reason to suppose that it was taken insome quarters as seriously 
disrespectful to the Senator from Tennessee. I do not know 
whether the Senator will accept my assurance, but I wish to 
make it in the face of the Senate and the country. 

I hold that Senator in the highest respec:.—I have served with 
him ever since I came into the Senate—not only for his kind- 
ness of heart and his absolute integrity, but his great intellectual 
capacity and clearness. He is in this country, in my ern, 
the undisputed master and superior in that matter which is so 
important to the conduct of deliberative bodies—parliamentary 
law. He addresses us on this side sometimes pretty roughly in 
tone and sometimes pretty roughly in substance, but 1 never 
supposed that anybody would make an appeal, either to his 
sense of justice or his kindness of heart, unsuccessfully. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee will take this assurance as 
it is meant. If he does not I still hope and believe that the 
country will recognize the truth of what Isay, and wiil acceptit. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the kindest relations Save 
existed between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself, so 
far as [have known. I confess that [ felt a little stung at his 
conduct on yesterday evening, because when [asked him to yield 
i understood myself as acting in obedience to his request, and 
the manner in which he received my request that he should 
yield was not quite agreeable tome. I am greatly obliged to 
the Senator from Massachusetts for having done me more than 
justice in what he has justsaid, and [accept gratefully the state- 
ment he has made. 

i did not rise, however, for the purpose of referring to that 
matter. I did rise to say that I have not much respect for the 
shotgun man, the scattering fellow. I like the rifle, that goes 
directly to its point. 1 move to lay the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say a word in reply to what was said 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] if the Senator 
from Tennessee will pardon me for one moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Louisiana, in the beginning 
of the remarks just submitted to the Senate, conceded to the 
representatives of my own State and some of the other States of 
the East that they had generally;in regard to the particular, 
great industry of his State, been in favor of what he deems a 
just and liberal policy of Se but he said that the repre- 
sentatives of the party which is in the ascendant there had de- 
parted from that particular policy lately in substituting for a 
es mip duty upon sugar a bounty, thereby placing that great 

ustry of the country in the precarious and temporary situa- 
tion of being made an exception to the general public policy per- 
vading the country, and depending upon a bounty, which was 
not only a disagreeable thing to do, but was pretty certain to 
fail in a short time. 

I wish to remind the Senator from Louisiana and the persons 


on here, that that was done after almost the whole country, 
without distinction as to party, had come to the conclusion that 
the duty, whether you call it for revenue or protection, could 
not be supported any longer. It seemed to be doomed. In the 
first place, the Republican party all over the country had said 
it was not fair to put $40,000,000 or 1 necessary of 
life of the poor, costing them more than their tlour, to protect 
an interest which is local, and, so far as concerns cane sugar at 
any rate, can not be very greatly extended. I 1 not saying 
whether it was right or wrong, but that was the Republican 
doctrine. 

Now, it is the Democratic doctrine largely, perhaps not uns 
imously, as shown by the fact that at this very Congress they 
litical associates of the honorable Senator from Louisiana in t 
lower House put sugar on the free list, [ believe with substantia 
unanimity, or at least with a large preponderance, and sent th 
bill over to us 

Mr. BLANCHARD. 
allow me for a moment? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My party associates in the other House 
contributed to that result almost unanimously. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I mean to say. So 
will see that when the Republicans, and the Republicans of the 
East, took all the responsibility of putting the bounty on sugar 
they did not do it simply as substituting the precariousness of 
the bounty forthe certainty of the duty, but they rescued sugar, 
for the time being at any rate, and I think permanently, so! 
as itdependson Government protection, by substituting «a bounty 
for a policy of protection already doomed. 

Ido not know, but I predict that if the sugar bounty is de- 
stroyed, and destroyed by the vote of the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana, or without his vote,and a duty substituted, that 
duty will be temporary only, and the Louisiana industry must 
either sustain itself in full competition with sugars from abroad 
or it will go down in the course of a very few years. 

Mr. President, I do not attach much weight to this predic- 
tion of mine. Prophesy is not one of the exact sciences, and | 
am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, and have had 
very little practice in the science in general, such as itis. The 
Senator's judgment, on that subject is so much better than mine, 
as I agree, but I rose simply to say that when the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, or of New England, in either House 
voted for the sugar bounty and free sugar they did not depar' 
from their ancient loyalty to what they deem the interestof an- 
other part of the country, but were rescuing the sugar industry 
of the country from a doom which had overtaken it. They put 
a bounty on the product, and thereby created a policy under 
which the industry has grown and prospered within the last two 
years as never before. 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion to lay the pending amend 
ment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PEFFER. Tshould like to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 143 as amended, and 
insert: 

143. All double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns valued at not 
more than %6 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than # and not more than #12 
each, $teach; valued at more than $12 each, % each; and inaddition thereto 
on all the above 35 per cent ad valorem. Single-barre! breech-loading shot 
guns, $1 each, and 35 percentad valorem. Revolving pistois, valued at not 


$50,000.000 on 





Will the Senator from Massachusett 


the Senator 


moré than $1.50 each, 40 cents each; valued at more than #1.50, #1 each; and 
in addition thereto on all the above pistols, 35 per cent ad valorem 
Mr. ALDRICH. [ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 


lay the amendment on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr.CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. Ifhe were here I should 
vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If 
he were present I should vote “ nay”’ and he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr.QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama |Mr. MorGAN]. 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. [am paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr, BUTLER]. If he were present I should vote ‘ nay” 
and he would vote “yea.” As the Senator from South Carolina 
will be absent from the Senate during the day, I will now an- 
— that I am paired with him on all the votes which may be 

en. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in theaffirmative). I desire 
to know whether the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with the 
Senator from ae [Mr. DoLPH]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
es SMITH] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.DLxon]. 

vote ‘‘ nay.” 

2 Mr. McLAURIN. Under that transfer I will vote. I vote 
yea.” 
r. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. I should vote ‘‘ yea” if he were present. 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark Ransom, 
Bate, Faulkner, Kyle, Roach, 
Berry, Gibson, Lindsay, Tarpie, 
Blanchard, Harris, McLaurin, Vest, 
Brice, Hunton, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Irby. Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pugh, Walsh. 

NAYS—22. 
Aldrich, Hale, Morrill, Sherman, 
Allison, Hansbrough, Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Peffer, Teller, 
Davis, oan Perkins, Washburn 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Blackburn, pa. Lodge, Proctor, 
Butler, Gallinger, McPherson, ay, 
Caffery, George, Manderson, mith, 
Call, Gordon. Martin, uire, 
Cameron, Gorman, Mills, Stewart, 
Yarey, Gray Mitchell, Wis. White, 
Cullom, Higgins, Morgan, Wilson, 
Daniel, Hill, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Power, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the purpose of enabling two or three 
Senators who wish to make a very short statement in regard to 
this item, I move to strike out ‘ thirty” where it occurs in the 

raph and insert ‘‘ forty-five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 11, page 32, paragraph 143, strike 
out ‘* 30” and insert *‘ 45;” so as to read: 

143, Sporting, breech-load 
pistols, and parts of all the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The facility with which the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] disposed of the at ques- 
tions which are troubling the Senate and the country shows, what 
I knew from service with that gentleman in the other House, 
how valuable is one of the recent acquisitions in the Senate. 
The Senator from eae startled the Senate and the country 
somewhat by the speech which he made day before yesterday in 
giving an outline of the principles upon which the bill is con- 
structed. The Senator from Louisiana, who has come anmpenls 
to the front as a leader of his party, has this morning outline 
the method by which the bill is to be disposed of in the Senate. 

I do not intend to be led into a discussion of the sugar ques- 
tion at this moment. The fervor with which the Senator from 
Louisiana defended the interest of his State would have had a 
little more force if he had not so recently voted in another place 
to put sugar of all kinds upon the free list and for the repeal of 
the bounty. If common rumor is of any value, that Senator is 
soon to follow the same course which he followed elsewhere; 
that he is likely to have to follow the same course, because I be- 
lieve that when this question comes up for careful consideration 
by the Senate and we are confronted with the practical problems 
contained inthe sugar schedule, the Senate will vote to put sugar 
upon the free list. 

The sounding declarations of Senators as to their interests in 
their constituencies and the country eeery have but little 
force in this Chamber in comparison with votes. If the bounty 
given by the act of 1890 is repealed and the contract which in 
my opinion was entered into by the provisions of that act is ab- 
rogated, it will be by the affirmative votes of the two Senators 
from Louisiana, and by no others. 

As I said, I do not intend now to discuss the sugar question, 
but I will make one further remark. During my service in the 
Senate of fourteen years I have never heard a Senator from the 


ing shotguns, combination shotguns and rifles and 


State of Louisiana rise in his place and defend the rates of duty 
imposed upon sugar as a protective duty. The Senator from 
Louisiana said he proposes to segregate sugar from the other 
— industries. I should be glad to have that Senator or 

is colleague rise here and say that it is a protective duty. I 
have never heard any such claim on the part of any Senator from 
that State. 

[ made the motion which I did to give my friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY} a chance to make some remarks upon 
the pending amendment. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Mr. President, l[askthat the pending amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brice in the chair). The 
amendment pees by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] will be stated ; 

The SECRETARY. In line 11, page 32, paragraph 143, strike 
out ‘*30” and insert ‘‘ 45;” so as to read: 

143. Sporting, breech-loading shotguns, combination shotguns and rifles 
and pistols, and parts of all the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, it is not merely that I might 
make some remarks —I do not care much for that kind of amuse- 
ment—but because I am so well aware of the injustice that is 
being done by the pending paragraph, as well as many others 
in the bill, that I rise to address the Senate. 

We claim, in New England, to know something about this 
business. We made someof the earliest improvements in small 
arms of all descriptions. The Colt patent was obtained by a 
Connecticut man, the Spencer patent by a Connecticut man, the 
Winchester patent and the Parker patent, all by Connecticut 
men; while Sharp obtained his patent while a resident of an- 
other State he came to us to form his manufacturing company. 
We have been more ingenious, have made more advances and 
general improvements in Connecticut than in any other part of 
the world 1 know anything about in proportion to our popula- 
tion. We do not manufacture such guns for common use as are 
sent from Belgium and Germany, no‘‘ cast-iron shotguns,” cheap 
and dangerous trash. The workmanship is of the very highest 
and best-paid mechanical skill, and the material is of equal ex- 
cellence. 

Whenever = find upon a gun of any description one of the 
names I mention you may take it asa guarantee of the excellence 
of the material and the perfect workmanship of all exterior and 
interior parts. But we can not make perfect weapons for the 
wages paid gunsmiths in Belgium. A close examination made 
by one of our large manufacturers not long ago ascertained that 
where we pay adollar to these skillful mechanics, in England 
they are paid 52 cents, in Germany 46 cents, in France 47 cents, 
and in Belgium 43 cents. That is why we think we ought to 
have aduty. The industry is now established, and we think in 
order to maintain it and give you revenue at the same time, the 
duties ought to remain somewhere near where they have been. 
I do not object to any modest reduction. Gentlemen will do as 
they think best after they have carefully studied this subject; 
but I do object to modifications that our best business men and 
manufacturers say wil! compel them to close out or partially 
close out the business, and heavily reduce wages. 

The heavy reductions proposed by this bill are not in the in- 
terest of revenue, [think. If you wish to get under this reduc- 
tion of duty a revenue equal to that you are now receiving you 
must expect to have a very greatly increased importation from 
abroad. Do you not see that? For example, suppose you levy 
40 oy’ cent upon $100,000 worth of goods. If you reduce the duty 
to 20 per cent, it will require an importation of $200,000 to net you 
$40,000. Isitin the interest of economy and prosperity to banish 
to Europe $100,000 worth of the work ofskilled labor? The only 
alternative is a reduction of wages by 40 or 50 per cent, to the 
level of English, Belgium, German, or French gunsmiths. 

In many of its provisions this is a bili to reduce the wages of 
labor and banish American industries. I say frankly that I am 
in such relation toemployers and employed now doing little and 
threatened with still less work and wages, that I am grateful to 
the Democracy for every additional cent of duty where it is nec- 
essary to maintain an existing American eens 

There is a great temptation to proceed now with an argument 
upon the general issue between the doctrines of protection and 
free trade, but I tee it, and [shall take an opportunity to do 
it by and by. I shall endeavor to show that when a country has 
every imaginable resource; somewhere in its broad area nearly 
every kind of soil and climate suitable for nearly every product 
needed for man’s food or clothing, or every kind of wood; some- 
where nearly everyore or metal; immeasurable miles of ocean, 
lake or river er nae 171,000 miles of railway; a nation of in- 
finite skill in workmanship and invention—such a country,such 
a nation is imperatively commanded by the Almighty to de- 
velop its resources. I shall also try to show sometime, in the 
language of an English free-trade writer who burst out unawares 
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praising this country, ‘‘ Blessed is the nation that is self-con- 
tained and need not be always asking what other peoples are 
doing.” 

It Cisse be the ideal condition, if, having within our own bor- 
ders everything we need to produce or consume, we had a 
market for all things here, and having every aptitude and ca- 
pacity among our people we had for each the appropriate field 
of work. Only a diversified industry can make a truly prosper- 
ous and happy people. 

It would be best for us also if we avoided or escaped so far as 
possible from what I call the calamity of transportation. I am 
amazed at what I think is supreme folly when I hear gentlemen 
measuring the prosperity of «ny country by the extent to which 
itcarries things. What good is there in carrying a cargo of 
wool from Montana to Yorkshire that it may be made intocoats 
to come back again and be put on the back of Montana shep- 
herds? 

It enters into our international traffic, and the free trader says, 
* Lo and behold, we have done so much business abroad!” But 
when woolen establishments start in Dakota and the wool is 
worked up into clothing, these figures disappear from interna- 
tional tratfic, and the free trader lies down in dust and ashes and 
says, ‘‘Alas! we have lost our foreign trade!” whereas we are 
better off industrially. Anybody with a slate and pencil can 
tell you we have made two trades instead of one, and employed 
more than twice as many Americans. We have raised our wool 
and sold it, and there is a benefit in that, is there not? Then, 
the man who bought it has made cloth and sold that, and there 
is a benefit in that, wholly lost under the free-trade scheme. 
Each nation suffers in paying its share of that foolish transpor- 
tation, that absolutely unnecessary transportation, that calami- 
tous transportation. The nearer together you can bring the 
producer and the consumer, every man of common sénse ought 
to see, the better off we are. 

There is another supreme folly that I should like to take time 
to expose, and that is that the farmer has no interest in protec- 
tion save as it may guard his own special product. Suppose in 
the coming ten years the proportion of the people engaged in 
manufacturing and all sorts of industrial pursuits should grow 
to such numbers that they would consume the wheat, the sur- 
plus corn, the beef, and the pork produced here, so that they 
need not be carried 3,000 unnecessary miles, would not that be 
again? Would it not reduce the competition in farming, if in- 
stead of 45 per cent of our people engaged in that pursuit we 
should have but 40, and still produce every pound we needed? 
By our wonderful and wholly nuprecedented cheap sales and 
gifts of land we have tempted into farming a proportion far be- 
yond the true economic proportion and balance. Ts it not states- 
manship to so guard our people against unjust and cruelly low 
wages that we may readjust by opening safe paths in all me- 
chanical and manufacturing labors? 

When it is said the farmers have no interest in protection 
another view is wholly overlooked. I brought outin previous 
discussions in 1883 and in 1890 acareful comparison of the States 
in the matfer of the values of farms, and I assert again as the 
result of this study that precisely in proportion to the preva- 
lence of manufactures is the value of. farm lands. The more 
manufacturing there is in a State the higher stands the average 

rice per acre. That of itself is an absolute demonstration. 
he inference is absolutely unavoidable. 

I have a series of figures here. I will take some other time 
to present them in full. In these you will find in Mississippi, 
for example, with next to no manufactures beyond the black- 
smith shop and the sawmill (though I am happy to say that there 
is a better prospect ahead), their farming land was reported in 
1890 worth $7.25 per acre, Their manufactured products aver- 
age $15 per capita; while in Connecticut, with much stony and 
unfriendly soil, our farm lands average $42.16 an acre, and this 
by reason of the manufactures gathered into cities or villages, 
or scattered along the streams affording water power. So that 
our manufactured products show an average of $332 per capita. 
The farmer has a near market, 

In the free trade ideal condition of agriculture men raise a 
few things. They have no home market. Take a section of a 
State in the West filled with farmers of comparatively recent 
arrival and see how they live. They raise beef, corn, pork, and 
wheat, es peruaps, and send hone abroad. They have no 
other share in the wide field of human exertion. They have no 
manufactiires near by. Under modern processes such farmers 
have many easy months. Their chief work must be done by 
xble-bodied men. There are no factories to offer light work for 
the weaker or older men or the women, and few chances for 
steady work at fair wages through the whole winter. 

There are capacities intellectual and physical; there is skill 
of the eye and the hand, mechanical tastes and aptitudes that 
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find no ey for development in a solely agricultural 
country. ut bring into such a region a vigorous man, trained 
in some mechanical or manufacturing pursuit, having some 
capital and selling some stock to the farmers, who would in 
most cases gladly give him iand and water at low figures. Let 
him establish a factory, employing, say, one thousand hands, 
many of them women or young people of eithersex. That would 
imply a total population of, say, four theusand, to which must 
he added all the incidental employments of shopkeepers, grocers, 
butchers, blacksmiths, tailors, carpenters, builders— a long cata- 


logue. Behold a young city of seven oreight thousand. And 
other factories will follow. 

All the people within 20 miles around then begin to carry 
their products to that town; and not merely their pork and beef, 


and wheat and wood, but there come demands for everything 
that can be produced out of the soil, the whole range of market 
gardening, for example. Then land goes up in value twofold 
or tenfold. Go within 100 miles of Philadelphia and see what 
the farmers get rich out of. They get rich out of every article 
that is consumed for food and for every one of which there is a 
ready market near by them. In the purely agricultural coun- 
try of which I first spoke farmers will raise all the vegetables ~ 
and poultry needed for their own tables, but no more, for each 

farmer does the same for himself. But when there springs up 

a manufacturing village or a great city within reach farming 

becomes greatly diversified; there is a market for any surplus, 

und little farms become worth what great farms could be bought 

for before. 

As the mechanical village grows up there are boys in plenty 
who do not like farming, who have no aptitude fer it, whose fa- 
thers think they are not worth raising because they see no fun 
in it; they get no intellectual pleasure in plowing away on the 
old farm for a generation. But when the new town grows up 
all the fine machine shops are built, and the country boy wan- 
ders in there and sees the exquisite workmanship in wood, steel, 
iron, brass, and bronze, or in the fine processes of spinning and 
weaving, or the building or running of engines, this new world 
brings him an inspiration. The boy goes home and says, ‘ Dad, 
I want to leave the farm.” He goes in as an apprentice at 50 
centsa day. After a time he gets two, then three orfour or five 
dollars, and by and by he begins to hire other men and havea 
shop of his own; and by and by, with old comrades and friends 
around him, he leads in organizing a manufacturing company, 
empl>ys five hundred, and is transformed into that most odious 
of men, a robber baron. These are our robber barons. They 
create towns and enrich counties. 

Now, I will give you an idea, without naming or coming too 
near a description of it, of a concern in my own State. It 
bears the name of two men. It is nowe joint stock corporation. 
An ordinary Yankee boy came from Massachusetts and went 
to work in a shop requiring skilled workers in iron and steel. 
In due time he took subcontracts and employed five or ten or 
twenty other men. One of his comrades joined him in starting 
ashop of theirown. They obtained good contracts, for they were 
admirable workmen and never permitted work to leave their 
hands that was not scrupulously perfected. Their judgment, 
their characters, and credit were unquestioned. So for many 
years they grew until now a great corporation with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000 bears their name and is known throughout 
Europe. It has done some excellent work for the United States. 
It made for the arsenals of the Prussian Government $3,090,000 
worth of arms-making machinery. 

These are our ‘robber barons.” Scattered through their 
large shops are mechanics of their own age and younger who 
have grown upas their neighbors and friends. Passing through 
the long rooms you are introduced to men worthy of your es- 
teem. They are intelligent, self-respecting citizens, not jealous 
of their chiefs but loving them, recognizing them as born cap- 
tains of industry, noblemen of labor. If there should be hard 
times and trouble; if work should fall off, and the alternatives 
of no employment or lower wages should be present, the fore- 
man and subchiefs understand the situation as well as the book- 
keepers and directors. They are consulted. If need be they 
—— lower wages or fewer hours, knowing well that with bet- 
ter times wages and hours will be restored. 

The creators of the noble industry probably live in comfortable 
houses and receive good salaries. ff there are more than two, 
millionaires in our State, among the heads of our corporations 
and firms that turn out two hundred and forty-eight million of 
products I do not know where to find them. 

In a few cases brilliantinventions known throughout the world 
and worth to mankind uncounted millions laid the foundations 
of good fortunes and good investments swelled the figures. 

nto the shops I had in mindI gofrequently, ready to take off my 
hat to natural-born captains of American labor, the ‘‘ robber 
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barens” of mischievous demagogism. There one is frequently 
finding some one of the new devices or patented processes 
are steadily reducing the costof pyoducts and raising the wages 
and social life of labor. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. BERRy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Wiscon- 


° 


Mr. HAWLEY. I would rather not, but I will near the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. VILAS. I askthe Senator from Connecticut to tell us how 
much less they sold those arms to the Prussian Government for 
than they soid similar arms in their own country? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I donotknowanythingaboutthe price. My 
case did not rest upon that. There was no market in this coun- 
try for $3,000,000 worth of arms-making machinery. The for- 
eign government doubtless made a generous contract, but after 
the machines were all at work a high officer of said povern- 
ment sent my neighborsa letter of praise and thanks for the ex- 
celience of the designs and construction. 

I was about to repeat,when the Senator from Wisconsin in- 
terrupted me, if you could go through those shops with me, you 
would find there is no jealousy, no discomfert, no Coxeyism, no 
strikes. Owners, employés, and men live and meet upon the 
frank and free relations of neighbors, friends, and equals. The 
foreman would cordially acknowledge the skill, honor, and force 
that built the great manufactory which furnishes him the means 
of living and the opportunity to save. 

The people who know nothing of free American mechanics 
and manufacturers picture the leaders as dominating and domi- 
neering men, regarded as oppressors, and surrounded by an- 
archistic and socialistic conspirators endeavoring to destroy 
them. 


leall to mind other manufacturing towns and villages. In| 


one place the third generation conduct the affairs of a great in- 
dustry. They are widely known in the business world as gen- 
tlemen of culture and ability, and they have ne enemies around 
them. The chief men em under them were born and 
grew up in that neighborh were comrades at the district 
school or academy, comrades in the ea comrades 
in all 20 and works, and many of them es in the great 
war. ‘he chief of the whole brought his honorable scars from 
Antietam. Scattered inall directionsare the comfortable homes, 
owned by the men who earned them. The books of the savings 
banks show much of their savings. 

It is one of our many communities of free America. Neither 
in their politics nor their business are the people servants of 
any master. It is aslikely to be the foreman as thedirector who 
goes to the Legislature or the city council. From the shops 
and the farms around come the many officers ef our New Eng- 
land unit of democracy —the town ane . 

Mr. President, we should have 
Connecticut if our market-furni factories were destroyed. 
The farmer blesses the factory and is just as much protected. 
For every new factory within 10 miles is an access of value to 
all productive lands. 

There is another free-trade fallacy that I will briefly comment 
upon. It is said that protectionists profess a desire to build u 
infant industries, and we are asked, ‘‘ Have 
Is it not time to consider them esta ?” No, sir; this is 
but the very dawn and cock-crowing of American civilization 
and growth. In this current decade we are to have an addition 
of at least 17,000,000, perhaps 18,000,000 to our population. 
Those people are to be fed; they are to be clothed; they are to 
have 3,600,000 tenements or houses for their families to live in, 
and the three in Gee oe houses auate receive furni- 
ture, carpets, bedding, tables, crockery; implements of 
farming, the toolsof trade. More roads and bridges and fences 
will be wanted. And for all those millions will be needed a due 
proportion of churches, libraries, halls, theaters, shops, ma- 
chinery, clothing, books, pictures—all the outfit of modern civil- 


Every branch of manufacture in this country must increase 


‘its uct 30 per cent in Cnt ae 
ta 


ple coming or to come between 1890 and 1900. 
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for. Itisapoom,sir. It isthe great American doctrine. Here 
weare to have 100,000,000 people making everything imaginable, 
and with every man finding his own proper sphere. In their 

building and glory we are to set the pace for the whole world. 

e are under no obligation tocut down the wages of our people 
because the wages of other people in other countries are so low. 
There is no doctrine of common sense, political humanity, or 
Christianity that invites or asks or permits us io do that. ere 
is no selfishness in providing for your own nation. Let every 
nation do as we do—study what its own possibilities are and de- 
velop them. We go about like children, reading the books 
written by nations that have not our opportunities and think- 
ing that we must do justas they do, though our problems are 
world-wide in difference. If 1 were in Great Britain, I should 
be in a grest measure a free trader. I should be obliged to be 
a free trader or ‘fair trader.” In the little area of the home 
Government they can not begin to feed and clothe themselves 
out of home resources. They must manufacture; they must keep 
on the sea; they must have an enormous fleet to protect their 
mercantile marine, that’ they may carry their goods, and the 
think they must be p tually reaching out among civilized 
and univilized peoples that they may make a market. . 

Great Britain is the most persistently, industriously, vindic- 
tively protective government that ever existed. The whole en- 
ergies of that government are directed to building up a navy, 
building manufactories, establishing new ocean lines of freight 
and travel, having in view external traffic, and spending great 
sums of money raised by taxationin order to extend trade is only 
protection in another form, compulsory for them, butfolly for us. 
They take the form of protection that is imperatively im- 
ay upon them. Thesame logic leads us into a different path. 

nation spends money and much labor to develop its indus- 
tries and trade. 

As I said, I only rose to say a few words about the shotgun 
business, because it furnishes one of yf pee eeeemgs of what 
might be wisely devised protection. Is perhaps take some 
other opportunity to more fully develop the fields over which I 
have only seme. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the pending amendment on the 


table. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair). The 
uestion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, to lay 
amendmentof the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
on the table. 
Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and 


nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PALMER (when Mr. CULLOm’s name was called). My 
colleague {Mr. CULLON] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware | Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE}. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am pgired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLpPsH]. If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senatorfrom New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If he were 
present I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 

Mr. POWER]. I will transfer my pair tothe Senator from West 
inia[Mr. FAULKNER] and vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from lowa [Mr. 


WiLsoNn 

Mr. PASCO. I am requested by the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. BUTLER] to state that he is paired with the Senator 
from lvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Ver- 
mont has not voted. 

Mr. BATE. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that Sen- 


Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the affirmative). I with- 
agree § unas Dak So Sent hae Menges 

r. with whom I am paired 
Me MGLAQRIN, “I transfor with the Senator from 
South Carolina 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Berry. Coke, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Brice, Hunton, Palmer, Vilas, ™ 
Cafiery, Jarvis, Pasco, Voorhecs, 
Camden, Jones, Ark. Ransem, Watsh. 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Roach, 

NAYS—18. 
Aldr.ch, Hale, MeMillan. Sheup, 
AHison, Hausbrough, Mitechell,Oregon Teller. 
Chandler, Hawley, Patton, Washburn 
Dubois, Hoar, Platt, 
Frye, Lodge, Sherman, 

NOT VOTING---4. 

Alen, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Bate. Faulkner, Kyle, Power, 
Blacxburn, Gallinger, McPherson, Prector, 
Butier, George, Manderson, Pugh, 
Call, Gordon, Mills, Quay, 
Carmcron, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Carey, Gray, Morgan, Stewart, 
Cullom, Harris, Morrill, Turpie, 
Daniel, Higgins, Murphy, White, 
Davis, Hill, Pefter, Wilsoa, 
Dixon, Irby, Perkins, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the roll be called. 
a motion, but the roll call is first in order. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


No quorum has voted. The 


I was about to make 


Aldrich, George, Lindsay, Quay, 
Allen. Gibson. MeLanrin, Ransom, 
Allison, Gorden, McMillan, Roach. 
Bate. Hale, Mamderson, Sherman, 
Beary. Hansbrough, Martin, Shonp 
Blac <burn, Harris, Mins, Smtth 
Brice, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Stewart, 
Cat, Higgins, Murphy, Turpie, 
Jackrell, Hin, Palmer, Test. 
Coke. Hoar. Pasco, Vilas 
Paniel, Heanton, Patton, Voorhees, 
Dwvis, Jarvis, Peffer, White. 
Dubois, Jones, Ark. Piatt, 

Frye, Kyle, Pugh, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to 
lay the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island on the 
table. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Vermont {Mr. PRocTor]. 

Mr. DANTEL (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE}. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON]}. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLANGER}. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called), 
the senior Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Davis]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. WILSON) to the Senator from West Virginia {Mr. 
FAULKNER]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi[Mr. McCLAURIN] that my colleague [Mr. Dixon] is absent, 
and understands he is paired with him. 

Mr. McLAURIN (after having voted in theaffirmative). Yes, 
sir; I withdraw my vote. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IrBy] has comeinto the Chamber since the last vote. How- 
ever, I have the privilege of voting for the purpose of making 
aquorum. [ withdraw my vote, as I understand there is a quo- 
rum voting. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I was requested to announce 
the pair of my colleague [Mr. DoLPu] with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GmorRGE]. If my colleague were here, he 


Iam paired with the 


Tam paired with 


would vote “nay” and the Senator from Mississippi would vote 
‘vea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 21, as follows: 
YEAS—2. 

Alien, Coke, Kyle, Ransom, 

Bate, Gibson, re Roach, 

albern, Gordon, Martin, Smith, 
Harris, Morgan, Vest, 

Blanchard, Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 

Brice, Irby, Palmer, Voorhees, 

Camden, Jarvis, Pasco, Walsh, 

Cockrell, , Ark. Pugh, White. 
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NAYS—2. 

Aldrich, Hawiey, Patton Shoup 
Allison, Hoar, Peffer, Teller, 
Chandier, McMillan Pettigrew, Washburn 
Dubois, Manderson, Platt, 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Quay 
Hale. Morrill, Sherman 

NOT VOTING— 
Butler, Dixon, Higgins, Perkins, 
Caffery, Dolph, Hill, Power 
Call, Faulkner Jones, Ne’ Proctor 
Cameron, Galliuger, Lodge, Squire, 
Carey. George, McLaurin, Stewar 
Cullom, German, McPherson, Turple 
Daniel, Gray. Mills, Wilson, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Mitehell, Wis. Wolcou 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Tenness 
that he passed over paragraphs 140 and 141 yesterday. I donot 
know whether the committee is ready to go on with those para 
graphs or not. 

Mr. VEST. 
graph 140. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 140 will be road. 

The Secretary read the paragraph, as follows: 

140. Tabie knives, forks, steels, and all hunting, kitchen, bread 


I was about to ask the Senate to return to para 


butter 

also 
all carving, cooks’, and butchers’ knives, forks, and steels sizes of al 
of the above, finished or untinished, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out paragraph 140 and insert: 

140. Table and carving knives and forks, valued at more than M pe 
pieces, razor and razor blades, whelly or partly finished, and scissors and 
shears, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other table knives, forks, steels, and al! 
hamrting, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, plumbers’, painters 
palette. amd artists’ knives; aiso all cooks’ and butchers’ knives, forks, and 
Steels, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will reud the 
next paragraph which was over. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

141. Piles, fle biawks, rasps, amd floats, of all cuts and kinds, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkamsas. I move to strike out, in line 2, **3 
per cent ad valorem,” and insert: 

Four inches in length and under, 30 cents per dozen; over 6 inches in lengt! 
and under 9 inches, 60 cents per dozen; 9 inches in length or over, $1 per 
dozen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest to the Senator from Arkansas that 
“four” oucht to be inserted in place of ‘‘six” where it occurs 
the second time; so as to read: “‘over 4 inches in length, and 
under 9 inches.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I[ will so modify the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. How wiil it read as modified? 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, 4 inches in length 


ana under, 30 cents per dozen; over 4inches in length and under 9 inches, 60 
cents per dozen; 9 inches in length or over, $1 per dozen 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


All 


Uoteh 


The question is on the amend- 


| ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 


lam paired with | 


Mr. PEFFER. I move to strike out the different rates men- 
tioned in the proposed amendment and insert just one-half as 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out in line 3 the word “thirty” and 
insert “‘ fifteen,” in line 4 strike out “sixty ” and insert ‘' thirty,” 
in line 5 strike out “one doilar”’ and insert “‘ fifty cents.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I have proposed under this paragraph 138 to 
move in regard to razors and razor blades a small specific duty, 
for the reason that it is an article which is pecularly subject to 
undervaluation by reason of the introduction of inferior and 
bogus articles. 

Mr. HARRIS. What paragraph does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. HOAR. The one hundred and thirty-eighth paragraph. 
Ishall take but half amoment. I should like the attention of 
the Senator from Arkansas, and ask if the committee have con- 
sidered that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that paragraph 138 has already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand; but I have no doubt the Senate 
will pardon me for half a minute. I do not propose to take any 
time. I understand from the Senator from Arkansas that the 
committee considered that question and decided that it was not 
expedient to add aspecific duty there. For that reason I do not 
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care about moving an amendment and calling the yeas and nays, 
because I suppose the Senate would not, in opposition to the 
judgment of the committee, agree to the amendment. I merely 
wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas whether that is true. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir; it is the opinion of the 
committee that razors and razor blades should best remain in 
paragraph 140, where they are now placed. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well; then I shall not at this time detain 
the Senate by a discussion of the matter, but I will let it pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

144, Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or other metal, enam- 
eled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PLATT. Icall the attention of the committee to this 

ragraph, and also as compared with paragraph 120. As the 

ill was first reported the rate on sheet iron or sheet steel was, 
by paragraph, 120, 35 per cent ad valorem, as were sheets of iron 
and steel enameled and glazed in this paragraph. In para- 
graph 120 the rate has been changed to a specific at 1% cents a 
pound. I do not know whether that makes a higher duty under 
paragraph 120 than will be impesed under paragraph 144, but I 
suppose it does, and therefore [ ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether there ought not to be a specific duty of three-fourths 
of a centa pound in this paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. The ad valorem under the McKinley act is from 
45 to 50 per cent. The Senator is talking about sheets, plates, 
wares, etc., enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses. The ad 
valorem under the McKinley act is 45 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. The point lam esa is that the rate on 
sheet iron or sheet steel which has not been enameled is by par- 
agraph 120 made 1f of acenta pound. If that is a higher rate 
than is being imposed under paragraph 144 on the same article 
when it has boos enameled, it strikes me that the change ought 
to be made in paragraph 144 to three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is a totally different article. 
It has no connection whatever with this. 

Mr. PLATT. [tis the same sheets of iron or steel, only in 
paragraph 144 they are enameled, and in paragraph 120 they are 

oO 


not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
proceed. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

Nails, spikes, tacks, and needles: 

145. Cut nalis and cut spikes of iron and steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
in line 16, after the word ‘‘ steel,” by striking out ‘‘ 25,” and in- 
sert ‘' 223;” so as to read: 

Cut nails and cut spikes of iron and steel, 22} per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. . 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by insertin 
“10 per cent ” where ‘‘ 224” occurs, soas to read ‘‘10per cent ol 
valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is the pare raph about which Mr. To- 
bey wrote us the other day, and I think his letter is found in the 
bulletins. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
having charge of the bill to the statement of Mr. Tobey, that he 
ought to have 35 per cent in addition to the duty upon the raw 
material, pig iron. Mr. Tobey will be greatly distressed ifafter 
increasing the duty on iron we reduce the duty on cut nails, 
which is a large part of manufacture. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like tosuggestto the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that if more than 15,000,000 pounds of this arti- 
cle were exported last year I imagine the manufacturers can get 
along without a very largely increased duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Arkansas will remember 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] read here, 
with his approval and for the enlightenmentof the Senate, the 
views of Mr. Tobey upon these a and stated that his 
views ought to be respected. The other letter from Mr. ome 
being in the possession of the committee, I only desire to 
attention to it. 

Mr.ALDRICH. While it is true that we do export ecgely ef 
cut nails, this paragraph covers a class of articles which are im- 
ported tosome extent, namely, cutsteel spikes. I do not know 
whether the committee insist upon the amendment they have 
already made or whether they intend to stand on the House 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Twenty-two and one-half is the rate 
proposed by the committee. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out ‘‘224 per cent ad val- 
orem ” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Inline 17 of paragragh 145, strike out ‘224 
per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound;” so as to read: 

Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HARRIS rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I appeal to the forbearance of the Senator 
from Tennessee for a few moments. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am forbearing, not patiently, but forbear- 


ing. 

Nir. ALDRICH. The rate whichI suggest is by the statis- 
tics before the committee less than the rate suggested by the 
committee, that is, the equivalent ad valorem of three-fourths 
of a cent a pound is less than 224 percent suggested by the com- 
mittee. But it applies a specific rate which is more just and 
equitable and more consistent with the other provisions of the 
bill on similar articles. I appeal to the Senator from Arkansas, 
as this is a reduction, to consent to three-fourths of a cent a 
pound in place of the rate which the committee have suggested. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the question be taken on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I wish to make a remark about 
the opera to change ad valorem rates to specifics. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is very much mistaken if he does not 
know that we understand what is the effect of these changes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator did not. ‘ 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island assumes a great 
deal for purposes of debate, but he understands this very well. 
I happen to have right before me here a specimen of the result 
of the specific duties to which our friends on the other side of 
the Chamber cling with such an amorous tendency. Take dou- 
ble-barreled shotguns, about which we have heard for the best 
os of two days. The Senator from Rhode Island and his col- 

ues in making the McKinley act put specific duties upon the 
different grades of double-barreled shotguns. 

For instance, they put upon the first class, valued at not more 
than $6 each—those were the cheap guns—$1.50 each and 35 per 
cent ad valorem, which amounted to an equivalent ad valorem 
of 67.99 per cent. Upon the next, valued at more than $6 and not 
more than $12 each, they put on a specific duty of $4 each and 35 
per cent ad valorem, which produced an equivalent ad valorem 
of 80.30 per cent; upon the next, valued at more than $12 each, 
a still higher grade, they increased the specific duty, making it 
$6 each and 35 percent ad valorem, or anequivalentad valorem 
of only 46.49 per cent; and upon the highest-priced class, valued 
at more than $12 each, of which 1,156 were imported, the unit of 
value was $52.21. Upon that grade they imposed a duty of $6 
each and 35 per cent ad valorem; and upon single-barrelled shot- 
guns, the duty was $1 each and 35 per cent ad valorem, and the 
equivalent ad valorem was 41.10 per cent. 

The argument that was made atthe time in favor of this sched- 
ule was that the highest duty was put upon the highest-priced 
guns; and yet when you work out the equivalents under the im- 
eng remy the high duty is placed on the low-priced guns and 

he low duty is placed upon the high-priced ones. So we under- 
stand very well what is the meaning of the equivalent ad va- 
lorem. It is the ideal duty of protection. The Senator nods 
assent, that it is. While we areappealed to here tochange these 
duties to specifics, we want the Senators on the other side to 
—_ that we understand the motives and the effects of such 

uties. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. As to those lowest-priced guns, it would be a 
tender mercy to the boys of America if you would put on them 
an absolutely prohibitory duty. They are utterly worthless, 
and the miserable guns furnished by Belgium has caused more 
mischief and harm than can be conceived of. 

Mr. PLATT. Have we returned to the gun paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 145 is pending. 

Mr. VEST. If anybody wants to buy such guns and they are 
brought into this country, I am in favor of the largest personal 
liberty. Let any man shoot with what he pleases, so that he 
does not violate the law. But one thing is very certain. We 
imported in 1893 $282,000 worth of these sporting breech-load- 
ing and other shotguns, and we exported $723,000 worth; in other 
words the imports were less than one-half the exports. That 
shows that the manufacturers of these sporting guns in the 
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United States are not by any means pauperized under the exist- 
ing law. 
Mr. HARRIS. 
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f ’ I move to strike out ‘‘22} per cent ad va- 
orem’ and insert ** seven tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 





connection between cut nails and shotguns, and I move to lay ment will be stated. 


the amendment to the amendment on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I appeal to the Senator not to do that. 
willonly result in the offering of another amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not withdraw the motion on the appeal 
of any Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ThenI shall have to move another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator may move it, and he may move 
a thousand others, as he has a right to do, and filibuster in any 
way he chooses. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, which is not debatable. 

Mr. PLATT. Ifthe Senator from Tennessee will allow me, 
and I can have unanimous consent, I should like to say a word. 

Mr. HARRIS. [have declined to withdraw, and I shall not 
withdraw my motion on the appeal of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut or any other Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable 
under the rules of the Senate. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the table the amendment 
pro d by the Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On thatI call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I will announce 
for the last time to-day my standing pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proctor]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER], and I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the Senator from West Virginia has voted. 

Mr. GORDON. I did not know that. Then I withhold my 
vote, and stand paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 


SON]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DoLPH]. If he were present I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. If he were present I should 
vote “yea.” ‘ 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
[Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). Is the senior 
Senator from Nerth Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] recorded as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Car- 
olina has not voted. 

Mr. HALE. Iam paired with thatSenator, and withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 19; as follows: 


Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Faulkner, Murphy, Turple, 
Bate, Harris, Palmer, Vest, 
rry, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Blanchard, Irby, Peffer, Walsh, 
Brice, Jones, Ark: Pugh, White 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Roach, 
Coke, Morgan, Smith, 
NAYS—19. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, Sherman, 
Allison, Hoar, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Frye, Mitchell,Oregon Platt, Washburn. 
Hansbrough, Morrill, Quay, , 
NOT VOTING—4., 
Blackburn, Davis, Higgins, Mills, 
Butler, Dixon, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. 
Caffery, peo Jarvis, Power, 
Call. Galliager, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Camden, George, Kyle, Ransom, 
Cameron, Gibson, Lodge, Squire, 
Caroy. Gordon, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Chandler, Gorman, McPherson, ilas, 
Cullom, Gray, Manderson, Wilson, 
Daniel, Hale, Martin, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 
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The SECRETARY. In line 17, after the word “ steel,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘‘ 224 percent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘ seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to suggest to my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS| that he will not facilitate the disposi- 
tion of this bill by moving to lay these amendments on the table 
with such hot haste. 

In response to the suggestions made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri[Mr. Vest], I will say, as | frequently have had oceasion 
to say in the Senate Chamber, that by the skillful use of figures 
any specific rate can be made to show a very large ad valorem 
equivalent. 

The Senator calls attention to the fact that on guns valued 
at $1.55 each, under the present law paying a duty of $1.50 
each, it is equivalent to 67.99 per cent. I agree fully with the 
suggestions made by Senators near me that if these $4.55 shot- 
guns were excluded from the country it would bea benetit to 
all the people who live init. None of those shotguns are sold 
for less than ten or twelve dollars to the purchaser, ani they 


are worthless, and should be excluded from the country by law, 
as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] suggested. If these 
shotguns were valued at $1.50 each—and $1.50 would produce 


about as good ashotgun as $4.50—then the ad valorem rate would 
be 400 per cent. 

Before we get through with this discussion, I think the Sen- 
ator from Missouri will find that some of the specifics which are 
suggested in this bill will be susceptible of a transfer into some 
ad valorems that will be rather startling in their magnitude. 

Mr. VEST. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For instance, my attention was called to the 
fact that one of the manufacturers suggested that he knew of a 
specific duty whose ad valorem equivalent would be 4,0) per 
cent. 

An importer of collars and cuffs wrote me a letter, in which he 
stated that the rate imposed on collars and cuffs of the poorer 
grades, used by the great mass of the people, was 150 per cent ad 
valorem. Any specilic rate adopted in the best faith and with 
the idea of simply serving great public interests, can be made 
susceptible of showing a very large equivalent ad valorem, and 
yet it may bea perfectly just rate. 

The case which I have now under consideration is entirely 
different from that of the rate which I have suggested of seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound, which, by the tables before the Senate, 
is less than 18 per cent ad valorem. The committee suggests 
224 per cent ad valorem. 

It is true that ordinary cut nails do not need protection, but I 
doubt very much whether they ought to be associated with cut 
steel spikes in this paragraph, as they are. The average price 
of cut spikes is 4.2 cents, and, asI have said, the rate I have 
oe is less than 18 per cent ad valorem. 

r. VEST. How long will it stay there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will stay there, I imagine, all the time. 
It will go lower,if anything. The tendency of the whol> steel 
and iron manufacture in the United States is to go to lower 
prices: and I am simply appealing to the Senate not for any in- 
crease of duties—I ask no extravagant rate of duties—but to 
have a rate which is less in ad valorem than the majority pro- 

, and which is about equal to the other rates which have 
Soe imposed upon other articles by the Senators on the other 
sid 


e. 
Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the persuasive, eloquent, and al- 
most conclusive argument of the Senator from Rhode Island I 


move to lay his amendment on the table. [Laughter.] 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion is on the mcetion 


of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeasand nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [| Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. [transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER], and vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Dotpu]. If he wore present I should vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (after having voted in the a‘tirmative). I with- 
draw my vote, the Senator from West Virginia | Mr. FAULKNER] 
having come into the Chamber and voted, and I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 
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Mr. DANIEL, I beg leave to transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Ne- 
brasica [Mr. ALLEN], who is absent, and I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bai. Daniel, LAndsay, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Martin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Morgan, Vest, 
Bianchard, Harris, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Brice, Hunton, Palmer, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NAYS—19. 
Aidrich, Hawley, Morrill, Quay, 
Allison, Hoar, Patton, Shoup, 
Dubois, McMillan, Perkins, Teller, 
Frye, Manderson, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Allen, Dixon, Hf, Proctor, 
Butler, aa. Jones, Nev. Ransom, 
Catfery Gallinger, Kyle, Sherman, 
Call, George, Lodge, Squire, 
Cameron Gordon, McLaaorin Stewart. 
Carey, Gorman, McPherson, Turpie, 
Chauiler, Gray, Mills, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Wilson. 
Davis, Higgins, Power, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
be resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

146. Horseshoe nails, hobnails, and all other wrought4ron or steel nails 
not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out ‘30 per cent ad va- 
lorem,” and insert *‘3 cents per pound.” 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the amount ppeons to be inserted by the Senator from 
Rhode Island an ee “10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My pointof order is that neither amendment 
has been reported from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The SecreraRy. In line 20, after the word “ act,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out “30 per cent ad valorem ” and insert “3 
cents per pound,” to which an amendment is proposed to strike 
out ‘' 3 centsper pound ” and insert ** 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, just a word, and then I shall 
not trouble the Senate any further upon this schedule. I be- 
lieve that all the articles mentioned in paragraphs 145, 146, 147, 
and 148 ought to be, and ne be, on the free list. I 
have popes 10 cent ad valorem in paragraph 146 simply 
because I assumed that I could not get a favorable vote to place 
these articles on the free list. The truth is that we are mak- 
ing a great many more of these articles than h to supply 
sos catlan. peampongiemadwane, wuhees ik hake pesions aecaeaiis 

tection Ww ver, t pro against the 
Reta of orin ing articles of this kind to our markets as bal-. 
last in ships, when it costs nothing to carry them or to receive | 
them or to deliver them, except the labor in the age Se the 
articles twice. That being true, it would be more satislactory 
to the people, if it did no other good, to know to an actual cer- 
tainty that they were not paying any more than 10 per centupon 
those articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the) 
wate CR th sha eee as nie oped 

r.A . 8 y ihe propose 
by me is a less rate ad valorem than that pro by the com- 
mittee. It ik simply for the purpose of the rate 
cific and preserving to some extent the consistency of the 
that I have moved the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The — is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 


ip Gao eemoniinenh was rejanned. 
The PRESIDING OFFI The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 


po 
1 right t 


not ex 


The Secretary read as follows: 

147. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

148. Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought 
iron or , 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. QUAY. Idonotintend to move to amend this paragraph, 
but I desire again to call the attention of the members of the 
Committee on Finance in charge of this bill to the fact that 
‘nuts and washers,” in paragraph 148, as well as “rivets of iron 
or steel,” in paragraph 153, are out of place. They are products 
which are cognate with the products embraced in paragraph 131, 
“bolts, with or without threads or nuts,” etc., and seem to have 
straggled into the McKinley law, which this bill seems to follow 
to some extent. Oneisunder the head of *' Nails, spikes, tacks, 
and needles,” where nuts and washers have no business; and the 
other is under the head of ‘‘ Plates,” where rivets of iron and 
steel have no more business than steel rails. 

I trust the committee will look into this matter and place both 
products in a ge 131. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The motion I was about to make would an- 
swer the purpose desired by the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
was about to move to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and 
make the rate ‘‘14 cents per pound,” which isthesame rate pro- 

ree Lop am 131. ‘The Senatorfrom Pennsylvania is quite 
t these are entirely analogous products. 

r. QUAY. They are in the wrong paragraph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They both should have the same rate of 
duty. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will admit that. 

The {DING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 24, after the word ‘‘ steel,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out “‘25 per cent ad valorem” and insert ‘‘1} 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
in regard to this amendment. . 

The articles included in this paragraph are even more im- 
portant than those included in paragraph 131. They are both 
manufactured of wrought iron or wrought steel, and used for 
similar purposes, and there can be no reason given by any living 


| man why the same rate should not be imposed upon both. If 


you impose 25 per cent.ad valorem upon one and allow a cent 
and a half a pound upon the other, there will be many cases 
where the same arti will be liable to come in under either 
of those two paragraphs. For imstance, “nuts” are in both 
paragraphs, in the one in relation to “ bolts, with or without 
threads or nuts,” and in the paragraph with ‘‘ spikes and wash- 
ers,” and they would be dutiable under one or the other as it 
might be for the interest of the importer. Itseems{o mein the 
administration of the law there can be no question about the de- 
sirability of making this change, and I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas ‘will consent in this case to have it made. There can 
be no reason why it should not be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think there is any conflict 
between the two paragraphs. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

149. Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs of all kinds, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and insert ‘‘not exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 
1; cents per thousand; exceeding 16 ounces to the thousand, 14+ 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. President, it is extremely unfortunate for the personsem- 
ployed im the industry represented in this group of four or five 
ve ape Remy the industries are not loca: in some of the 

tates represented upon this floor by the so-called Democratic 
conservative Senators. Their potent influence seems to have 
reached a large portion of the items in the paragraphs in this 
schedule; but here is a group of five or six or seven which do 


| not seem to have been touched, and I can conceive of no reason 


except the one have suggested. 

This is one of the cases where an industry is to be absolutely 
destroyed by the imposition of a low ad valorem rate of duty. 

I hold in my hand a statement upon this subject, which is so 
clear and convincing that I shall venture to take up the time of 
the Senate to read it. It is not long. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1894. 
Senator N. W. AGDRICH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
2  tarift the dut ut tacks, brads, 
emote ling Po the 1,000 is 2t cents Der’ 1,000: axceciing Wolves 
Oe deere Serad on: Do eeaot by the present duty was one-fourth of a 








1894. 


That act was the act of 1883— 


The proposed duty is 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The best quality. of tacks is made from imported Swedes iron. 
Under the proposed tariff the duty on Swedes tron is 30 per cent 


When this letter was written that was the duty; it has been 
raised sineo ‘then, as I recollect, to about 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem— 
the duty oneut ‘tacks, brads, or sprigs is 25 per cent; the duty, therefore, 
on tacks, brads, or sprigs made from Swedes iron would be (as amended 3) 
5 per cent less than the material from which they are made 

This would be inconsistent and unjust to American manufacturers, giving 
the foreign manufacturers 5 per cent-advantage over domestic manufactur- 
ers, and cheap labor working the material into tacks. 


That 5 per eent now should read 15 or 20— 


The Canadian duty, which went into effect on the 27th of March last, on 
cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, is | cent per 1,000 on notexceeding 16 ounces to 
the thousand, and 1} cents per pound exceeding '16 ounces to the thousand 

The American duty ought not to be less than the Canadian duty. 

There are three large tack manufacturersin Montreal, two in New Bruns 
wick, and under the proposed duty Canadians could send their tacks into 
our market, while we would. be shut out of theirs. 

With a lower duty on their raw material and cheaper labor, the Canadians 
could enter our extensive markets under the proposed low tariff of 25 per 
cent and undersell the American manufacturers. 

Under the proposed tariff the duty on 8-ounce tacks, the size most largely 
used, would not be over | cent per pound for the cheap Canadian tacks; 
While the Canadian duty at 1 cent per 1,000 would. be2 cents per pound (there 
being 2,0008-ounce tacks ina pound), or double the duty the Canadians would 
have to pay to sell in the American markets. 

The ad valorem duty would encourage importation of poor tacks and un- 
dervaluations to reduce the duty, the effect: being to supply cheap and poor 
goods to the injury of American consumers as well as manufacturers. 

This injustice is too apparent to need comment. . 

But our sharpest competition would come from German manufacturers 
who now use our Blanchard tack machine, an American invention not used 
in Europe until recently but toalimitedextent. The use of this American 
invention by the Germans, with their cheap labor, enables them to produce 
tacks very cheap—cheaper than we can make them and pay present wages. 


I will stop here to say that the experience in this particular 
case Of the use within recent years by the Germans of American 
machinery and American inventions in every industry has been 
wonderful. The Germans have taken advantage of the cheaper 
methods, whenever such cheaper methods exist in the United 
States, and they are using American machinery in all the small 
manufactures, especially of iron and steel; and the conditions 
which existed two, three, four, five, ora half dozen years ago in 
regard to.competition between Germany.and the United States 
no longer exist. 

The Germans are imitating the methods and manner of com- 
peting with the other countries of ‘the world. They have made 
wonderful progress, compared with the United States and com- 
pared with Great Britain, in all mechanical jndustries in the 

“st ten years. Our greatest competitor to-day all along the 

ine of the miscellancous manufactures ofiron and steel is Ger- 
many. The low ad valorem rates imposed by a large number of 

ragraphs in this bill will inevitably drive out of existence a 

arge number of these various industries. 

It may be very well for the apparent benefit of the iron- 
masters of Alabama and Tennessee to impose prohibitive duties 
upon pig iron and upon iron ore, but what is to become of the 
market of the iron producers of Alabama‘and Tennessee if ‘the 
miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel located in New 
England, in New York, and New Jersey are to be driven out of 
existence? We can not export our pig iron to Great Britain or 
to Scotland, or to Germany, or to France. If you intend to se- 
cure the American market to American furnaces and to Amer- 
ican mines, it can only be doné by imposing adequate duties 
upon the miscellaneous manufacturesof iron. This is one of the 
instances where a great injustice has been done to an industry 
of considerable importance. 

The letter continues: 

American manufacturers have heretofore sold a good many tacks in Eng- 
land, but during the past two years the Germans have been competing for 
that market at very low rates, lower than American manufacturers can af- 
ford to sell them. 

The tacks sold there have been principally shoe tacks. Two-ounce shoe 
tacks aresold im England by German manufacturers.as low as 8 cents per 
a. At that price, and at the rate of 25 per cent duty, they could be sold 

ere, even if’there were no undervaluations, at 10 cents per pound, which 
would demoralize our markets, while the 8 and 10eunce tacks, which con- 
stitute the bulk of the tacks used in this country, could be imported under 


a 25 per cent duty lower than we can possibly produce them in this country 
and pay present wages. 
Som | low. 


The wages in Germany are 
business earn from$2.50 to $3 per day; our 
ordinary labor from $1.50 to 8. P ¥ 


Our skilled workmen in the 

If the duty should be only 25 per‘eent, our markets would be open to such 
foreign competition as would be ruinous to American manufactures, would 
encourage the:importation of cheap and poor qualityof goods which under- 
valuations*would further permit. 

Under the present tariff the American tack manufacturers are increas’ 
the use of domestic material, using bituminous coal ‘from Maryland 
vegeta ani pig iron from the South, which is supplanting Scotch iron for 
castings for machinery, while ‘soft steel is being used in the place of: im- 
po raw material. If the duty on Swedes iron is reduced below the 25 per 
cent on tacks to give American tackmannfacturersa duty to partially com- 

erence in the labor of making tacks between foreign and 
jome man‘Yacturers, then the market for Southern pig iron will beaffected 


by the increased importation of foreign raw matorial if the duty on Swedes 
bars remain at 30 per cent— 

As I have already stated, the committee have increased that 
to about 50 per cent 


and the duty on tacks is not advanced beyond the 25 per cent, then the for 
eign manufacturers have the advantage of lower duty on tacks than the do 
mestic manufacturer on his raw material : 

Under the operation of the present tariff the manufacturer of tacks, until 
recently confined to New Engiand, has been extending to other parts of the 
country. ° 

One factory has been started in Baltimore, one in Virginia, one in Ten- 


nessee, and one in Alabama, their continuation depends on the tariff 

The duty of 1} cents per 1,000 on notexceeding 16 ounces to the 1 
cents per pound on exceeding 16 ounces to the 1,000 is as low ! 
can endure. 

The above specific duty (a reduction of nearly one-half le present 
duty) 

The rates named in the letter are the rate 
posed in my amendment— 
will benecessary for the Southern as well as New England manufacture 
insuring them the continuation of thetr business, white consumption 
bituminous coal and of Southern pig iron will not bs diminished by the im 
portation of either raw material or the manufactured articles 

Respectfully, 


), and 1} 
iIness 


} 


3 which I have } 


Cc. D. HUNT 

Mr. Hunt, as his letter shows, isa very intelligent man, who 
has been connected with the manufacture of tacks for a great 
many years. His statement seems to me to be absolutely con 
clusive in this case, and if it were only a question, as | have oc 
casionally hoped it might be, of imposing proper duties, and not 
of legislating for the benefit of sections, or discriminating 
against the interest of sections, then I should hope to apport in 
this case with a certainty of relief on the part of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am admonished, however, by the threat 
ening attitude ofthe Senator from Tennessee |[Mr. HARRIS] that 
Ihave probably taken as.much time as, in his opinien, I should 
upon this subject. 

Mr.. HARRIS. Very muchmore. Mr. President, in view of 
the eloquerntargument of the Senator from Rhode Island, i move 
to lay his amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in thechair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay 
the amendment: proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island o 
the table. 

Mr. PLATT. On thatI ask for the yeas and nays 

The yeas.and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his namo was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). [I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon] and withhold 
my vote, unless it benecessary tomakeaquorum. [should vote 
**vea ’ if he were present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland |Mr. Gor- 
MAN] is detained from the Chamber by ill health. Iam paired 
with him, but as my vote on these amendments will not change 
the result, and as it tends to give a quorum, I ordinarily to-day 
shall vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDRESON|,who has been called from the 
Chamber by sickness. If he were present, I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Lowa [Mr. 
WILson]. 

Mr. PASCO. I have been requested to announes by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who has been called 
from the Chamber, that he is paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. McLAURIN. If it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], I shall transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and we can both vote. 

Mr. FRYE. Ihave voted. I have no objection, however, to 
the transfer. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I vote “ yea.” 

-Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DoLPH]. Otherwise I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bate, Daniel, Lindsay, Smith, 
Berry. Faulkner. MeLaurin, Vest, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vilas, 
Brice, Harris. Murphy, Voorhees, 
Oaffery, Fiunton, Pasco, Walsb, 
Camden, Jarvis, Peffer, White. 
@oekreil, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, 
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NAYS—I8. 

Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, Teller, 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Platt, 
Hansbrough, Morrill, . Power, 

NOT VOTING—37. 
Alien, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Allison, Gallinger, songs. Sherman, 
Blackburn, George, McPherson, Squire, 
Butler, Gordon, Manderson, Stewart, 
Cail, Gorman, Mills, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gray, Mitchell, Wis Wilson, 
Carey, Hale, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Higgins, Palmer, 
Davis, Hill, Proctor, 
Dixon, Irby, Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

150. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, crochet needles and tape 
needles, knitting and all other needles not specially provided for in this act, 
and — of metal, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

ates: 

151. Steel plates aved, stereot; lates, electrot: lates, and plates 

ss Other maveriala, engraved or lithographed for oration. 5 per cent td va- 
2. Railway fish plates or splice bars made ot iron or steel 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move, in paragraph 152, to strike out ‘25 

r cent ad valorem "and insert ‘‘ six-tenths of 1 cont per pound.” 
Pthink that the rate on fish plates or splice bars should be made 
resent rate, 


specific, and [I suggest a large reduction of the 
nator from 


which I hope will meet with the approval of the 
Arkansas. 

Mr. VEST. The duty on this article is 72 per cent under the 
McKinley law, and is preesent y prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment which I have proposed is 
only ‘‘six-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” which is four-tenths of a 
cent less than present rate. 

Mr. VEST. I suggest that nobody can tell what it will be in 
the next six months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
preceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

153. Rivets of iron or steel, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment after the 
word “steel,” in line 15, to strike out “thirty” and insert 
‘*twenty-five;” so as to read ‘‘ 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imove to strike out ‘‘25 percent ad volorem” 
and insert ‘‘ 2 cents per pound.” 

The effect of the amendment is tofixa ae 2 cents a pound, 
The unit of value of the importations for the last year was 12 
cents a pound; thérefore, the duty suggested by me would be 
only 16# percent ad vaiorem. So I hope the Senators upon the 
other side will consent to this reduction of rate, or give some 
explanation why it should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That amendment is a pretty important one, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and vote “* nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
who is detained from the Senate by illness, but at the request of 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN] that pair 
has been transferred to the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Drxon] and those two Senators now stand paired. I shall 
not repeat the announcement during the day. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called), IT am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, GORDON. Lam paired with the Senator from Iowa[Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. CALL. I announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. A oorn) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will state — that I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], who has 
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been called from the Chamber by illness. If he were present I 
should vote ‘‘nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 30; as follows: 





YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Hansbr Mitchell,Oregon Power, 
Chandler, Hawley. Patton, Shoup, 
Dubois, Hoar, Perkins, Teller, 
Frye, McMillan, Platt, Washburn. 

NAYS—30. 
Bate, Daniel, eye, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin, Vest, 
Brice, Harris, Martin, Vilas 
Caffery, Hunton, Murphy, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Allen, Dolph, Lodge, uay, 
Allison, Gallinger, McPherson, om, 
Blackburn. George, Manderson, Sherman, 
Butler, Gordon, Mills, Squire, 
Call, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Cameron, Gray, Morgan, Turpie, 
Carey, Hale Morrill, Voorhees, 
Culliom, Higeins Palmer, Wilson, 
Davis, Hil, Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. Iask leave at this time to offer an amendment 
to the lumber schedule of the pending bill, in order that it may 
be printed. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. QUAY. LEmove toamend paragraph 153 by striking out 
the committee amendment and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1+ 
cents oe und,” which is a half cent lower than the duty pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island, and very much better 
than an ad valorem duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated: 

The SECRETARY. In line J5, after the word ‘‘ steel,” it is pro- 
posed to _ out ‘‘ 25 per cent ad valorem ” and insert 14 cents 

r pound, 

Perhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment werent by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (When his name was called). I make the an- 
nouncement for the day, tosave time, thatI am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon |Mr. DOLPH] with the privilege of voting 
in order to make a quorum. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I see that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] is not recorded, and 
I withdraw my vote, being paired with him. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 29; as follows: 


I am paired with 


YEAS—17. 
Aldrich, Hansbrough, Perkins, Teller, 
Allison awley, Platt, Washburn. 
Chandler, McMillan, Power, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 
Frye, Patton, Shoup, 
NAYS—29. 
Be Faulkner, McLaurin Vest, 
cachard, Gibson, Martin, ; Vilas, 
Harris, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
en, Irby, Peffer, White. 
Cockrell, . Pugh, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Daniel, Kyle, Smith, 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Allen, - Dem. Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Blackburn, Sco” Lodge,” ov, 
Butler, Gordon, Mc herson, Seasten, 
Call,: Gorman, Manderson, Sq " 
Cameron, Gray, Mills, Stewart, 
Carey, Hale, ~ Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Cullom, a Morgan, Wilson, 
Davis, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Hoar, Palmer, 


So the amendment was ee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill wil 


=~, 


~~ 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

154. ‘Grosscut saws, mill, pit, and drag saws, circular saws, hand, back, and 
all other saws, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I move to strike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


154. Crosscut saws, 6 cents per linear foot; mill saws, 10 cents per linear 
foot; pit and drag saws, 8 cents per linear foot; circular saws, 2 per cent 
ad valorem; hand, back, and all other saws, not especially provided for in 
this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

155. Screws, commonly called wood screws, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendmentin the first 
line of the paragraph before the words “‘ per cent,” to strike out 
**35 * and insert ‘* 30.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out that paragraph 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


155. Screws, commonly called wood screws, more than 2 inches in length, 
8cents per pound; over | inch and not more than 2 inches in length, 5 cents 


The reading of the bill will 


per pound; over one-half inch and not more than 1 inch in length, 7 cents. 


per pound; one-half inch and less in length, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I welcome this amendment 
largely because it changes the duty from an ad valorem to a spe- 
cific, but it is a very heavy reduction from the existing law, and 
I can only commend the manufacturers to the mercy of Heaven, 
for [do not know how they can get along with their business 
under this reduction; but it is better than the rate at first pro- 
‘posed, and [ am thankful that the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee kindly yielded that much. I wish, however, to put a lit- 
tle statement on record. 

These screws, commonly called ‘‘ wood screws,” are not to be 
understood as a manufacture made of wood, because they are 
made from wire—either iron, steel, copper, brass, or bronze. 
The iron or steel screws may be further finished by being ja- 
panned in various colors, galvanized with zinc, coated with tin, 
or electro-plated with brass, bronze, nickel, or copper metal, 
and the copper, brass, and bronze screws may be electro-plated 
with nickel or silver, and all of these several kinds of screws 
may, and commonly have, either flat, round, oval, cone, or piano 
heads, each of which may have all of the different finishes enu- 
merated. 

A still further variation may be found in the different lengths 
upon the body of the screw to which the thread is cut; a felloe 
screw requiring the thread cut the entire length, while a chair 
screw requires athread cut buta very short distance from the 
point. In the regular list there are two hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent sizes and lengths, cach and every one of which sizes is 
subject to the variations I have before mentioned, galvanizing, 
etc., the whole constituting a variety considerably exceeding 
20,000 different individual screws in common use, all embraced 
under the general name of ‘‘ wood screws.” 

The bill as it came over here from the House 
duty of 35 os cent ad valorem, and as it came from the Com- 
mittee on Finance 30 per cent ad valorem upon the whole of 
them—upon screws as long as your finger and screws a six- 
teenth of an inch long, one class worth $10 a pound and the 
other worth perhaps a dollar a pound. SolIsay I am very glad 
the Senators in charge of the bill have returned to the classi- 
— of the existing law, and put upon wood screws a specitic 

uty. 

It perhaps looks like an industry of little importance, but 
there are nearly $9,000,000invested in this industry in this coun- 
try. In Rhode Island there is invested in it $4,000,000; in Mas- 
sachusetts, $350,000; in Connecticut, $2,700,000; in Pennyslvania, 
ae Ohio, $1,500,000, and in Illinois, $200,000; a total of 

,000, 

i wish, Mr. President, partly as a matter of curiosity, to give 
my Southern friends an idea of what a manufacturing State is, 
and I should be very glad to have their attention. I wish to 
show how a people numbering 745,000 get their living. About 
one-fifth of them work in manufacturing establishments, and 
these are some of the establishments and industries: 

In the matter of ammunition the total value of the product in 
the whole country is $6,500,000—I now give the round numbers, 
but I shall oy with my remarks a table giving the exact fig- 
ures—of which Connecticut makes $3,800,000 worth, being 59 


rovided for a 
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per cent of the total product, and stands No. 1 in the manufac- 
ture. 

In the manufacture of brass the entire country makes two and 
a half million dollars’ worth, and Connecticut mikes two and a 
quarter millions, being 87 per cent of the whole, and standing 
first in the brass manufacture. 





In brass and copper rolled the whole United States makes 
$8,381,000 worth, and Connecticut $4,169,000 worth, being 50 per 
cent, and stands first in the list. 

In bras; casting and finishing the whole country makes $24,- 
341,000 worth, and Connecticut $7,428,000 worth, being 31 per 
cent of the whole. I can not give at the moment her exact po- 
sition in the list. 

In brassware $13,615,000 worth is the product of the whole 
United States, and that of Connecticut is $10,711,000 worth, being 


80 per cent of the whole, and standing No. 1 in that branch. 

Of corsets, $12,401,000 worth is the product of the entire coun- 
try, of which Connecticut makes $6,274,000 worth, being 51 per 
cent, and standing first in that industry. 

In cotton goods the product of the whole country is $267,{81,- 
000 worth. and Connecticut makes about $15,500,000 worth, be- 
ing 6 per cent of the whole, and she stands fifth on the list. 

In firearms the rank is not given, but we make 33 per cent 
of the total quantity made in the country. 

In hardware, not including cutlery and edged tools, or saddlery 
hardware, the whole country makes $_6,726,000 worth, of which 
Connecticut makes a little less than $12,000,000 worth, being 
45 per cent of the whole, and stands first in that line. 

In hats and caps, not including wool hats, of the thirty-seven 
million dollars worth produced in the United States, Connecti- 
cut makes over seven millions and a half, or 20 per cent, and 
stands third in that. 

In ivory and bone work, with a total of a little less than #2,- 
000,000, Connecticut makes about $608,000 worth, being 31 per 
centof the total, and stands first in that. 

In plated and britannia ware, not including silverware, the 
entirs country makes eleven aud a half million dollars’ worth, 
and Connecticut makes over sevenand a half million doilars’ 
worth, being 66 per cent of the total, and standing No. | in that. 

In paper the entire United States makes over $74,000,000 
worth, of which Connecticut makes more than three and a half 
millions, being 4 per cent of the total product, and standing 
sixth in that. 

In silk and silk goods Connecticut makes nearly $10,000,000 
worth out of a total of $37,000,000 worth, being 11 per cent of the 
total, and standing fourth in that. 

In woolen goods, not including carpets, rugs, felt goods, ho- 
siery, and knit goods, the entire country makes $13,000,000 
worth and Connecticut $9,000,000 worth, being 6 per cent of the 
whole, and standing fourth in that. 

That is the way we get our living, sir, and that is the reason 
we take a little interest in the tariff. These trifling pennies 
that are mentioned in this bill bring either prosperity or the 
reverse to our people. 

I say I shall make no objection to the amendment proposed}; 
indeed I welcome it. It is a great deal better than it might 
have been, and Lam glad that the committee has kindly pro- 

osed it. 
: Mr. HAWLEY. I now ask leave to insert with my remarks 
the table giving the precise figures. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection it 
will be so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 














| 
| Value of product. | Ox .| Rank of 
P — ayant Connecti- 
e- a 7 =— centage cut com- 
United | Connecti- | of total |Pared with 

States cut. product. | States. 

i ' 
Ammunition................ | $6,598,950 | 83, 838, 774 59 | First 
i icdmetecubwiseutasecoes 2, 549, 860 2, 224, 060 87 | Do. 
Brass and copper, rolled... 8, 381, 472 4, 169, 938 50! Do 
Brasscastingand finishing | 24,344,434 7, 428, 011 a1 | 
TT bndctingdenteddduwe 13, 615, 172 10, 711, 945 80 Do. 
EL fo hit i cinicuki boncadenine 6, 274, 867 51 i Do. 
Cotton goods 15, 409, 476 6 | Fifth. 

de wdh eens 1, 120,175 38 

Hardware*.__.... 11, 995, 023 45 | First. 
Hats and capst f 7,527, 017 20 | Third. 
Ivory and bone work . .... .. 1, 918, 607 607, 974 31 | First. 
Plated and britanniaware{| 11, 502,966 7, 500, 920 66 Do. 
open n n—arne omns ance 74, 309, 388 3, 566, 257 4) Sixth. 
Silk and silk goods_.......- 87, 298, 454 9, 788, 951 11 | Fourth. 
Woolen goods§.............- 133, 577, 977 9, 082, 493 6; Do. 











* Not including cutlery and edge tools or saddlery hardware. 
+ Not including wool hats. 

Not including silverware. 

Not including carpets, rugs, felt goods, hosiery, and knit goods. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert as a new para- 
graph, to be numbered 1554, what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas, will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

155}. Umbrella and parasol ribs, and stretcher frames, tips, runners, 
handles, or other parts thereof, made in whole or chief part of iron, steel, or 
any other metal, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PLATT. I must presume that while Connecticut makes 
a great many things, as shown by my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY], 
she does not make any of the articles mentioned in this new 
paragraph, because I see it has 50 per cent ad valorem, when 
guns and the articles we have been considering to-day only get 
80 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to offer here, though I fear it will be 
& useless experiment, an amendment to come in just before para- 
graph 156. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

TheSECRETARY. Itis proposed to insert before paragraph 156: 

“urniture of brass and iron, or brass and steel, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have named 40 per cent because [ wished 
to coincide with the eral idea of a reduction of the rates in 
the McKinley law. Under what is known as the basket clause, 
metals, not otherwise specially provided for, had 45 per centad 
valorem in that bill. 

This industry isa very interesting one to these who care any- 
thing about manufacturing processes. Furniture of iron and 
brass, or steel and brass, oe exq 

I say for — 


executed, is becoming fashionable cheap. 

reasons as well as a matter of taste, such farniture is desirable. 
It — made in Great Britain very considerably and was im- 
ported. 

Among the importers was one of beloved Yankees. He 
said: ‘‘] think we can make those les as well as anybody 
else.” So he started to make them, and then another and an- 
other, until there are six or eight such man establish- 
ments, and the prices of the goods have been h re- 
duced to the American purchaser. This is the great market 
for them, and the manufacture will rapidly extend and it will 
become a very extensive industry if proper protection is given it. 

There is no need of putting a cord of wood into a bedstead. 
We have got over that, and wo make a graceful bedstead of 
steel rods and wire, with brass coverings and decorations, a 
= ee and ae ae a ie 

e industry promises well. New factories were building. 
know where there is one that has not done astroke of work, ex- 
cept the building of the factory, because Mr. Cleveland was 
elected President and a Democratic Congress came in, and they 
—_ to see what would be the result. Under the McKinley 
act they hada duty of 45 per cent and on getting alon 
very well, indeed. Why should they not 40 per cent now 
Just before I ek apse to insert this amendment, a new amend- 
ment was inserted gi 8 duty of 50 per cont ad valorem to 
‘‘umbrella and parasol ribs, and stretcher frames, tips, runners, 
handles, or other parts thereof, made in whole or part of 
iron, steel, or any other metal.” 

I propose to put a decent protection upon an article that is 
composed of costlier metal, steel and brass. 

Paragraph 156, immediately following the paragraph I have 
just designated, is as follows: 
ls, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels 


156. Whee 
for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel 
locomotive, ear, or other railway tires or thereof, wholly or partly 
blanks for the same, 


manufactured, and ingots, cogged ingots, or or 
without regard to the degree of manufacture, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The articles there enumerated are com vely rude stages 
of manufacture; they are among the earlier processes of manu- 
facture; while the article as to which I have offered an amend- 
ment is a far more advanced artic:e, requiring more skill, labor, 
and time to make it. I think we might be 40 per cont 
upon that, as well as upon iron or steel wheels for railway pur- 


Petr. QUAY. Forty per cent is not halt enough. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Senator the rate is not half enough. 
proposed is not half 


Then, fam sure the 40 per cent I have 
enough for a brass bedstead. 

Mr. QUAY. No, it is not. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Besides that—I make no eS 
here are rude manufactures of iron of Alabama, mee er 
good for som purposes, but worth very little for others, 
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have a duty of $4aton. That is.a protective duty of 50 per cent, 
estimating that iron to be worth $8 a ton. Iron of that charac- 
ter can be bought at less than $8 a ton in Alabama, as I happen 
to know positively. If the rude pig iron can have a duty of 50 
per cent a ton, why can not a handsome brass bedstead have a 
duty of 40 per cent? I think I am very modest inthat. I think 
it would be for the good of the country and [ think it would pro- 
mote a very great and growing industry if we have a fair rate 
of duty imposed on this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment d by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. QUAY. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut is very important, and 1 suggest that there is no 
quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dubois, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Allen, Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Allison, . Lindsay, Platt, 
Bate, Gibson, Lodge, Power, 
Berry. Gordon, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Harris, McMillan, Ransom 
Blanchard, Hawley, Martin, Roach, 
Brice, H igeins, Mitchell, Ovegon Showp, 
Cockrell, Hi Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Coke, Hoar, Murphy, Vilas, 
Daniel, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
Davis, Irby, Patton, White. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 


on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. en 

Mr. HA Y. Task for the yeus and nays. 

The and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was valied). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his mame was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Power]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). {am paired with 
the Senator from Towa {[Mr. WiLson]. 

Mr. GRAY {when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). am paired w.th 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Hr.1j, and therefore withbhoia 


vote. 
he roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Seaator from Wyoming . CaREyY] to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HArRrts], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to state for the remainder of the day—I 
shall not call.attention to it any more—that I am paired with 
the Senator from New Ham: (Mr. GALLINGER}. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Iowa . WILSON] to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
KYLxj, and vote “nay.” 

Mr.CALL. I announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Procror]. If he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Aldrich, Frye, Morrill, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, 
Davis, McMillan, Platt, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Power, 

NAYS—30. 
Allen, Daniel. Lindsay, Roach, 
Bate, ao. McLaurin, Smith, 
Blanehard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, D 
Camden, ay Pasco ‘7 White. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—3B. 
Blackb George, s Sherman. 
— Geoman, MePherson, Squire, 
Caffery, ' Mandéerson, Stewart, 
Haro Morgan, Walsh, 
=< — — 
Saliene Jones, Nev. A 
G r, Kyle, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 

ceeded with. 
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The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

156, Wheels, or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels 
for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel 
locomotive, cay, or other railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly 
manufactured, and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, 
without regard to the degree of manufacture 30 per cent ad valorem 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senatorfrom Arkansas that 
he allow this paragraph to go over for to-day. 
considerable discussion about it, and I should be glad to have it 
passed over for the present. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
over. : ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 
The reading of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF 


We will consent tothat. Let itgo 


157. Aluminium or aluminum, in crude form, alloys of any kind in which 
aluminum is the component material of chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The Committee on Finance reported to amend paragraph 157, 


in line 12 of page 34, by striking out ‘‘ aluminium or aluminum,” 
and insert ‘‘ aluminum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
words ‘‘ twenty-five per cent ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘ ten cents 
per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem,” in 
line 14, and insert ‘‘ 10 cents per pound;” so.as to make the para- 
graph read: 

157. Aluminum, incrude form, alloys of any kind in which aluminum is 
the component material of chief value, 10 cents per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

158. Argetine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured, 15 per cent ad 
. ie ‘Seam, in bars or pigs, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, 
and old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only for remanufacture, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


160. Bronze powder, metallics or flitters, bronze or Dutch metal, or alum- 
inum, in leaf, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 160, line 22 of page 
34, before the words ‘‘ per cent,” I move to strike out ‘‘ thirty ” 
and insert ‘‘ forty.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, 
word ‘‘leaf” the word ‘‘ thirty” and insert ‘“‘forty;” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

160. Bronze powder, metallics or flitters, bronze or Dutch metal, or alumi- 
num, in leaf, 40 percent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The amendment will be stated. 


Copper: 

161; Copper in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper sheets, rods, pipes, and 
copper bottoms, also sheathing or yellow metal of which copper is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, and not composed wholly or in part of iron 
ungalvanized, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Gold and silver: 

162. Bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other metals not specially 
provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
inserting before the word “ bullions,” in line 6, page 35, the 
words ‘*manufactures of;” so as to read: 

182. Manufactures of bullions and metal thread of gold, silver, or other 
metals, not specially provided for in this act, 256 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to amend the paragraph by striking out 
the word “silver,” where it occurs after ‘“ gold,” in the sixth 
line, and inserting after the words ‘‘ad valorem,” in the eighth 
line, “of silver, 100 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. * Theamenment propsed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out “silver” in line 6, after the 
word ‘‘ gold,” and insert after words ‘tad valorem,” in line 8, 
‘‘of silver, to be 100 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the paragraph be read as proposed to be 
amended. 

Mr. QUAY. The effect‘of my amendment will be to make the 
duty m manufactures of gold 25 per cent, and of silver 100 per 
cent. It is in the interest of silver, as I take it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
gvaph as proposed to be amended 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
Manufactures of bullions and metal thread of gold, or other metals not 
Specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad Valorem; of silver, 100 p 


cent ad valorem 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
| amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
|. Mr. QUAY. -On that I call for the yeas and nays. 
|} The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 
| Mr. LODGE (when his name was called. L announce my pair 
| with the Senator from New York |Mr. Hint}. If ho were pre 
ent I should vote “yea.” 
Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name \ called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey|{ 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and vote ‘ nay 
| Therollcall having been concluded, the result was announced 
| yeas 10, nays 37; as follows: 





YEAS—10. 
Davis, Morrill, Piatt, Squire. 
Dubois, Patton, Power, 
McMillan, Perkins, Shoup. 

NAYS-37 
Aldrich, Daniel, McLaurin, Telfer 
Allen, Faulkner, Martin, Turpie, 
Allison Frye, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Bate, Gibson, Murphy, Vilas, 
Berry. Hale, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Peffer Walsh 
Brice, Irby. Pugh White 
Caffery. Jarvis, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Coke, Lindsay, Smith, 

NOT VOTING —338. 

Blackburn, Gallinger, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Butler, George, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Call, Gordon, Kyle, Quay 
Camden, Gorman, Lodge, Sherman 
Cameron, Gray, McPherson, Stewart, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Manderson, Washburn, 
Chandler, Harris Mills, Wilson, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Wolcott. 
Dixon, Higgins, Morgan, 
Dolph, Hill Palmer 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

163. Gold leaf, 35 per cent ad valorem 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out ‘‘ thirty-five” and inserting ‘‘ thirty ;” so as to 
read: 

Gold leaf, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to t 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as foliows: 

164. Silver leaf, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out ‘*‘thirty-five” and inserting “thirty,” so as to 
read: 

Silver leaf, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to insert the 
| silver powder” after the word “ leaf.” 
| The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move to strike out the word ‘ thirty ” 
sert ‘‘one hundred;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Silver leaf and silver powder, 100 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the fact that the amend- 
ment reported by the committee has been agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. Can I not move to amend the paragraph as 
amended? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is not in order. 

Mr. QUAY. I think it is. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Pennsylvania can reach 
his object by a reconsiderationif his amendment is not inorder. 
T have no doubt if the Senator wants to test the sense of the Sen- 
ate on the question there will be no objection to a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Letavote be taken on the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment of the committee be recon- 
sidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that it occurs to the Chair the proper mo- 
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tion would be to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let it be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask that it be done by unanimous 
consent, and that the Senator’s amendment be considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 35, paragraph 164, strike 
out ‘‘ thirty ” and insert ‘‘ one hundred;” so as to read: 

Silver leaf and silver powder, 100 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. QUAY. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called), I 
will transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CAREY] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and vote 
“ nav.” 

The rol call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. 
WILson}, but in order to make a quorum I will vote. I vote 

nay. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] 
to the Senator from South Dakota |Mr. KYLE], and will let my 
vote stand. 

The result was announced —yeas 16, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Aldrich, Dubois, sotae. Perkins, 
Allison, Frye, McMillin, Power, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Davis, Hoar, Patton, Squire. 

NAYS—3. 
Bate, Faulkner, McLaurin, Smith, 
Berry, Gibson, Martin, Teller, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Hawley, Murphy, Vilas, 
Caffery, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Camden, Irby. Peffer, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pugh, White. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
Daniel, Lindsay, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Alien, Gallinger, - Kyle, Proctor, 
Blackburn, George, McPherson, Quay. 
Butler, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Call, Gray, Miilis, Stewart, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, Vest, 
Carey, Harris, Morrill, Washburn, 
Cullom, Palmer, ilson, 
Dixon, Hill, Pettigrew, Wolcott 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Now let the amendment of the 
committee which was reconsidered be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. J a ES of Arkansas, I ar ae next succeeding 
paragra) down to paragra) over. 

+7 VICE-PRESIDE ° Prt will be so ordered without ob- 

tion. 

ioe DUBOIS. I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he will 
allow me to offer an amendment to paragraph 135. I think 
there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be offered to lie over, to be 
considered when the pa Pn is taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At theend of paragraph 165, after the word 
“entry,” in line 25, page 35, add: 

The method of sampling and assaying to be that neeely, adopted for com- 
mercial purposes by pu sampling works in the United States, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That amendment is to lie over, to 
come up when Oe ein h is taken up for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESID . It will besoordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask that the Secretary begin at 
paragraph 168 

Mr. Al 
amendment which is to come in as paragraph 167+. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I prefer to let that go over with 
the lead and zinc raphs. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Arkansas inform me when 


he a a to bring up the paragraphs which are passed over? : law the duty is 45 per cent. 


ES of A \. morrow morning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Paragraph 168 will be read. 


.DRICH. I think the Senator from Arkansas has an | 


The Secretary read as follows: 

168. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out ‘'35 per cent 
ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘8 cents per gross:” so as to read: 

Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 8 cents per gross. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

169. Penholder tips, penholders or parts thereof,and gold pens, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

170. Pins, metallic, including hairpins, safety pins, and hat, bonnet, shawl, 
and belt pins, not commercially known as jewelry, 29 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend paragraph 170, 
in line 22, of page 36, after the word “including,” to insert “‘ pins 
with solid or glass heads;” and in line 24, after the word ‘‘ not,” 
to strike out ‘commercially known” and insert ‘suitable for 
use. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thecommittee amendment is with- 
— in line 24, leaving the words ‘‘ commercially known” re- 
main. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator to have these amend- 
ments agreed to as we go along. The first amendment of the 
committee is in line 23, to insert after the word “including: ” 

Pins with solid or glass heads. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that be agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment inserting the words ‘‘ pins with solid or glass heads.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the committee amend- 
ment in line 24, inserting the words “suitable for use,” but 
leaving in the words as they came from the House, “ commer- 
cially known.” I move to amend by striking out the word 
‘twenty ” in line 1, age 37, and inserting ‘* twenty-five.” 

The ICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Inlinel, page 37, after the word “jewelry,” 
strike out ‘‘ twenty ” and insert ‘‘ twenty-five,” so as to read: 

Pins, metallic, including pins with solid or glass heads, hairpins, safety 
} and hat, bonnet, shawl, and belt pins, not commercially known as 

ewelry, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that perhaps this paragraph had better go over to be discussed 
with lead products. Certainly there ought to bea different rate 
of duty imposed from 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no objection to passing it 
over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It wiil be so ordered. The read- 
ing of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Watches: 
172. Chr onometers, box or ship’s, and parts thereof, 10 per cent ad va- 


sets. Watches and clocks, or parts thereof, whether separately packed or 
otherwise, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Zinc or spelter: 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest that we pass over the 
zinc paragraphs, down to B gh 5 a 177. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ithout objection, itis so ordered. 
The Secretary will read paragraph 177. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


177. Manufactured articles or wares, not specially provided for in this act, 
composed wholly or in part of any metal, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
by striking out “35” and inserting ‘‘ 30,” so as to read ‘30 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Thecommittee amendment is with- 
drawn and the paragraph will stand as it came from the other 


ouse. 
Mr. HILL. The Senator from Arkansas does not propose to 
go on to-night with the wood schedule? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; I will move an adjournment. 
Mr. HAWLEY. . to say a few words upon the amend- 


ment to ee ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very well, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. P ph 177, which has just been read, 
attracts very little attention, but there are enormous pone or 
tions under it. It affects Mee _ interests. In the existing 
tis known as the basket clause, or 
omnibus clause, and by various names. It _— to ‘‘ manu- 
factured articles or wares not specially provided for in this act,” 
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and sweeps in in that way « great variety of manufactures. A 
reduction from 45 per cent to 35 per cent is a reduction of about 
22 per cent; and it will have a very great influence on the in- 
dustries of my State, as one may very well imagine. It will be 
a reduction of 22 per cent upon articles to the extent, perhaps, 
of forty or fifty million dollars out of the $248,000,000 of our man- 
ufactures. 

I wish to correct or perfect some statistics I gave hastily 
speaking a little while ago. I wish to put upon record a sum- 
mary of the industries of my State. According to the census of 1 390 
we had then about 745,000people. Ofestablishments there were 
6,822, with a capital of $227.004,496. The numberof persons em- 
ployed was 149,939, and with the superintendents and employés 
something over 151,000. More than one-tifth of the people of 
my State are recorded by the censusasengaged in manufactures. 
The vost of the material was $123,183,08); the value of the prod- 
uct, $248,336,364. And I may add that the money in savings 
banks was $133,000,000. 

Iam very sorry this great reduction is made. It is a very 
serious thing to many thousands of people in my State. I thiak 
we could have endured a reduction from 45 to 40 per cent, but a 
reduction from 45 to 35 per cent will inevitably discourage many 
industries and greatly enlarge the importation of articles that 
we ought tocontinue tomake. This is all I care to say. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business... 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, May 26, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 25, 1894. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


Berry Baldwin, of California, to be marshal of the United States 
for the northern district of California, vice William G. Long, 
whose term expired February 27, 1894. 

Emory S. Harris, of Vermont, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of Vermont, vice Rollin Amsden, whose 
term will expire June 24, 1894. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


John A. Sullivan, of New York, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the second district of New York, to succeed Michael 
Kerwin, resigned. 

NAVAL OFFICER. 

C. C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of customs in 
the district of New York, in the State of New York, to sueceed 
Theodore B. Willis, resigned. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


William Mickler,of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of St. Augustine, in the State of Florida, to succeed 
Henry J. Ritchie, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

Francis L. O’Reilly, of Rhode Island, to be collector of cus- 
tomsfor the districtof Providence, in the Stateof Rhode Island, 
to succeed Gorman P. Pomroy, whose term of office will expire 
by limitation June 8, 1894, 

POSTMASTERS. 


Sophie Choate, to be postmaster at Bentonville, in the count 
of Benton and State of Arkansas. in the place of William H. 
Conine, whose commission will expire June 10, 1894. 

A. C, Fleming, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Placer and State of California, in the place of William Ingram, 
removed. 

W. S. Leake, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county 
of Sacramento and State of California, in the place of James O. 
Coleman, whose commission expired May 10, 1394. 

Edward C. Morgan, to be postmaster at Grass Valley, in the 
county of Nevada and State of California, in the place of Solo- 
mon B. Bosworth, whose commission expired February 25, 1894. 

George M. Payne, to ba postmaster at San Luis Obispo, in 
the county of San Luis Obispo and State of California, in the 
place of William S. Cannon, whose commissiun expired Febru- 
ary 19, 1894. 

bert W. Smith, to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county 
of Logan and State of Colorado, in the place of James H. Scott, 
whose commission expired December 21, 1893. 

Everett M. Arthur, to be postmaster at Telluride, in the 
county of San Miguel and State of Colorado, in the place of 
Charles F. Hilgenhaus, whose commission expired January 9, 
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John F. Eden, to be postmaster at Sullivan, in the tm | of 
Moultrie and State of Lilinois, in the place of Addison W. Mce- 
Pheeters, whose commission expired April 19, 1894. 

John Whalen, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Kansas, in the place of Charles M. Heaton, 
resigned. 

vv illiam R. Hall, to be postmaster at Maynard, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of George 
Flood, removed. 

Eben Lothrop, to be postmaster at Provincetown, in the county 





of Birnstable and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Paron 
C. Young, whose commission expired February 28, 1894. 
Asahel C. Braddock, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the 


county of Bay and State of Michigan, in the place of Harvey 
Barker, resigned. 

William H. Phillips, to be postmaster at West Bay City. in the 
county of Bay and State of Michigan, in the place of Luther B. 
Edinborough, whose commission will expire June 2, L894. 

Philip B. Wachtel, to be postmaster at Petoskey, in the 
county of Emmet and State of Michigan, in the place of James 
Buckley, whose commission wil expire June 27, 134. 

Harris Van Blarcom, to be postmaster at Ely, in the county 
of St. Louis and State of Minnesota, in the place of Herbert C. 
Kelley, removed. 

John Marens, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county of 
Caldwell and State of Missouri, in the place of Nathan C. Clark- 
son, whose commission will expire June LO, 1894. 

Cornelius P. Convery, to be postmaster at Perth Amboy, in 
the county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, in the place 
of George H. Tice, whose commission expired January 20, 1894. 

A. M. Jones, to be postmaster at Manchester, in the county of 
Adams and State of Ohio, in the place of Daniel R. Shriver, de- 
ceased. 

Matthew A. Black, to be postmaster at Sheffield, in the county 
of Warren and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Jerry 
Crary, resigned. 

Robert McCann, to bs postmaster at Elkland, in the county of 
Tioga and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Eugene G. 
Webb, removed. 

Abraham B. Stillwagon, to be postmaster at Ambler, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, in the place 
of Thomas Ritting, whose commission expired April 26, 149}. 

John Toole, to be postmaster at Minersville, in the county of 
Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Mary B. 
Higley, deceased. 

George Web>r, to ba postmaster at Port Allegany, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
Reuben J. Mott, removed. 

Ella Lewis, to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of 
Sumnerand State of Tennessee, inthe place of Thomas H. Prince, 
whose commission will expire May 27, 184. 

W. L. Jolley, to be postmaster at Honey Grove, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas, in the place of Eustace W. Walder, 
whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

Ban F. McClinton, to ostmaster at Gatesville, in the 
county of Coryell and State of Texas, in the place of Clarence 
L. Bush, whose commission will expire June 2, 1894. 

W. O. Blakey, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the county 
of Orange and State of Virginia, in the place of John T. Daven- 
port, whose commission will expire June 2, (804. 

P. H. Bolger, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Herbert M. 
Knowlton, removed. 

C. W. Notbohm, to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, in the 
county of Waukesha and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 
Warham Parks, whose commission expired May 14, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Medical Department. 


Lieut. Col. Joseph P. Wright, deputy surgeon-general, to be 
assist nt surgeon-general, with the ak of colonel, May 16, 1894, 
vice Baily, deceased. 

Maj. Alfred A. Woodhull, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-gen- 
eral, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, May 16, 184, vice 
Wright, promoted. 

Capt. William R. Hall, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon, with 
the rank of major, May 16, 1894, vice Woodhull, promoted. 





CONFIRMATION, 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate May 25, 1894. 
C JLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


A. McP. Hamby, jr., of South Carolina, to be collector of cus 
— for the district of Georgetown, in the State of South Care 
ina. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, May 25, 1894. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Rev. J.J. DOLLIVER, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, the Giver of all our mercies! We look to Thee 
this morning for Thy blessing. Our lives have been preserved 
through the past night. Many have died; many this solemn 
moment are sing to their endless home. We are still the 
objects of Thy care and love. Weask Thy blessing to rest upon 
us. Prepare us for the labors and dutiesof the day on which we 
have entered. May the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be acceptable in Thy sight; and may we 
spend this short revolving day as though it were our last. 

Let Thy blessings rest upon all here assembled. Bless the 
Speaker of the House. Sustain him with Thy grace in the duties 
that are before him. Bless all the members of this body. We 

w that Thy blessing may attend their labors; and may there 
pln things done here as shall meet the Divine approval and 
further the welfare of this people. We are exalted to the en- 
joyment of inestimable privileges. We have for our guidance 

ime upon line and precept upon precept. O Lord, help us, as 
the days go by and as the hours pass from us, to lay up treasure 
in Heaven, where moth can not corrupt and where thieves can 
not break through and steal. and direct us along life’s 
checkered pathway. Whether we live long ordie soon, may we 
feel in life’s latest hour that all is well. And with the redeemed 
and bloodwashed at Thy right hand in heaven own and crown 
us Thine forever, in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

PRINTING REPORT OF WEATHER BUREAU. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concur- 
rent resolution of the House, with an amendment of the Senate: 


yore gee of Representatives (the Senate concu 
be printed 5,500 copies of the annual report of the Chief 
Bureau for the post ent June 20, 1593, of which 1,000 copies shall 


be for the 
use of the Senate, 2, for the use of the House, and 2,500 copies for 
the use of the Bureau. 


The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Tn line 6, strike out “June 30” and insert “‘ December 31." 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, I move to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate. It simply designates this report as 
the report for the calendar year, instead of the fiscal year: and 
that change is proper. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. WILSON of Ohio obtained indefinite leave of absence, on 
account of sickness in his family. 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 
Mr. WEADOCK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
t in the RECORD remarks on the repeal of section 40 of the 
vised Statutes. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HARE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in 
the case of Jacob Falkar, Fifty-second Congress, no adverse re- 
port having been made thereon. 

REPRINT OF BILLS. 

On motion of Mr. CHICKERING, by unanimous consent, a re- 
rint was ordered of House bills No. 4476 and 5931, the supply 
n the document room being exhausted. 

NEWPORT BARRACKS, KY. 


Mr. BERRY. I ask permission for the immediate considera- | 


tion of the bill which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 
A bill (A. R. 2586) granting certain property to the city of Newport, Ky. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
n Congress That all the right, title, and interest of the 
States in and to the lots and parts of lots and the and 


a nis thereunto belonging, comprising the old post or bar- 
raoks property situated at the confluence of the Ohio and L’ ee 
the city of Newport, in the county of and State of Kentucky, be, 
and 1s oA and conveyed to said city of Newport, to have 
and to hold for public purposes forever. 

Sec. 2. T a Ser eee 00 net te sane for 
public p $s, or same or any part thereo any an 
public interest hereby ted and con- 


me the right, title, and gran 
veyed to said city shall at once, and without any act whatever upon the part 
of the United States, revert to and become the property of the Urited States. 


The amendments reported by the Committee on Military Af- 

fairs were read, as follows: 
‘ ae 10 ot section 1, —— a pra word “public,” and strike 
8, strike out “public purposes,” and insert ‘‘the pur- | 


Pisa at atin ont pte yrzoen" ot et “tors pan 
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Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to askif this is a 
House bill with Senate amendments? 

Mr. BERRY. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. How much land does this bill give? 

Mr. BERRY. It gives between 5 and 6 acres of land which 
was or. ly given to the Government by Gen. Taylor, the 
owner of the property, in 1809. The land is nowsubject to over- 
flow, and in 1884 there were 14 feetof water on the land. The 
United States Government found it necessary to select higher 

round, above the water level, on which the Lavendhe are now. 

e simply ask that it be given to the city of Newport for park 
purposes. 

r. BURROWS. What is its value to-day? 
Pw BERRY. Idonot know. It was 14 feet under water in 


Mr. REED. I hope this dialogue will be made public, if not 
I shall object. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am trying to make it as public 
as possible. Certainly the gentleman does not think I desire to 
conceal anything. 

Mr. REED. I do not have the slightest idea of that kind, 
but the habit seems to be irresistible to have aconversation with 
the gentleman who seems to be op to a measure when 
unanimous consent is asked for its consideration. 

Mr. BERRY. I will state for the information of the gentle- 
man that this property is situated at the mouth of Licking 
River, at the confluence of the Ohio and Licking Rivers, and 
contains between five and six acres of und. It was originally 
os by Gen. James Taylor to the United States Government 


For a number of years it has been subject to overflow. The 
Government declined to extend its barracks at that point, and 
bought a place three miles from the city of Newport, about 300 
feet above the water level, which is now known as Fort Thomas. 
This old barracks site is to be abandoned, and the city of New- 
port asks, as the property cost the Government nothing origi- 
nally, that it shall be given to the city of Newport to be used 
for a public park. It is recommended by the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, I should like thegentleman to answer 
my question as to what is the value of this property. 

r. BERRY. I expect $3,000 or $4,000 an acre. I expect it 
would be worth that. However, it is subject to overflow; and I 
do not know what its value would be. 

Mr. BURROWS. Thenit would be some $18,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. You say it is subject to overflow? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been under water to the depth of 14 feet 
in 1884, and since that time the water has been up to the edge 
of it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Has it been over it since that time? 

Mr. BERRY. It has been up to it, and the Government de- 
termined to abandon it for the reason that it was subject to 
overflow, and has bought elsewhere. 

Mr. BURROWS. If it is worth $18,000 or $20,000, can not the 
Government dispose of it? 

Mr. BERRY. I suppose it could; but as it did not cost the 
Government anything, we thought it could donate it to the city. 

Mr. PAYNE, How much did the new site cost the Govern- 
ment: 

Mr. BERRY. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. BURROWS. hy would it not be well to sell the old 
site and appy it on the cost of the new one? 

Mr. BERRY. If it had originally cost the Government any- 
thing I should think that would be a very good argument, but 
as the a have built up the ground around the Government 
property, I think it but fair that it should be given to the city 
of Newport for park , and that it should revert to the 
Goveramentshould that city failor discontinue to use it for such 


—. 
r. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is impossible to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would ask the gentleman if the Secretary 
of War recommended this bill? 

_ Yes, sir; that is expressed in the report. 

DALZELL. I asked that question because I made an at- 
tempt to have a bill of the same kind passed for the city of Pitts- 
burg, but the Secretary of War reported that, as the om | 
was not of any value to the Government, it ought to be an 
the money turned into the . Tdonotsee why the same 
principle would net aaey in this case. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire toask the gentleman how did 
the acquire title to the new location? 

Mr. BERRY. > eaunen te to the new location by pur- 
chase. I want to say that since the new barracks have been es- 
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tablished the people of that county have constructed a magnifi 
cent highway to the barracks, and there has been an electric 
road put on,and the property of the Government to-day is worth 
$5 to every dollar the Government paid for it, resulting from 
the enterprise of the people of thatcounty. This piece of ground 
runs down to the water’s edge, and is directly opposite the city 
of Covington. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I know the ground very well. It is im- 
mediutely opposite the city of Cincinnati, right on the banks 
of both rivers, the Licking and the Ohio. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And would be a very ornamenfal park. 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir; and that is about all it is fit for. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Are these the premises that were 
occupied by the Government as a post and barracks twenty-five 
or thirty years agof 

Mr. BERRY. This land was ceded by the estate of Gen. 
James Taylor to the United States in 1800, and most of the build- 
ings that are now on it were put there in 1820. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I know; but itwasoocupied by the 
Government from 1850 to 1860, or thereabouts, as a post and bar- 
racks? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Lllinois. Then I have seen it. 

Mr. BERRY. Itis right at the forks of the Licking. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. From what I recollect of its loca- 
tion, while it may be proper that this bill should pass, and while 
I am not prepared to say that I would antagonize it if it was in 
Committee of the Whole, I do not believe that it ought to pass 
by unanimous consent, and as this is Friday I hope we can reach 
it later in Committee of the Whole, where we can get full infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
ject. 


For the present I shall have to ob- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUNN. I demand the regular order. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask the gentleman to withdraw 
that for a moment that I may ask for the consideration of a bill. 
Mr. BUNN. I withdraw the demand temporarily. 
JOHN C. NUSS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, a bill (H.R. 
6926) for the relief of John ©. Nuss, private, Company C, Sixth 
West Virginie Cavalry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, autaor- 
ized and directed to revoke the order dishon discharging John C. Nuss 
as a private in Company C, Sixth West Virginia Cavalry, and to grant him 
an honorable discharge as of the date of said order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, has this bill been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ithas been reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES. But has it been considered in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It can not be. Itisreported, not 
from the Committee on Pensions er the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, but from the Committee on Military Affairs. It in- 
volves no expenditure on the part of the Government. It does 
not even involve the question ofthe removal of a charge of de- 
sertion. It involves merely the removal of a sentence of dis- 
honorable discharge passed upon this soldier after the close of 
the war. I think that if the gentleman will hear the report 
read the case will commend itself to him at once. 

Mr. JONES. Would not the removal of this charge enable 
the applicant to apply for a pension? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. To be frank witi the gentleman, 
I judge that it would. If he will hear the repc:t read I am sure 
the bill will commend itself to him. It has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I will hear the 
report read. ‘ 

The report (by Mr. HULL) was read, as follows; 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
—_ for = relief of John C. Nuss, have had the same under consideration, 
and report: 

John C. Nuss enlisted as a private in Company I, Third West Virginia 
Volunteers, on the 6th day of July, 1861. After about one year’s service the 


regiment was consolidated with the Sixth Regiment of West V: Cav- 
alry, in which organization he continued to serve until the expira’ of the 
three years for which he had enlisted. Thereupon here said reg- 


iment on the Ist | of an 1864, as a veteran, and was transferred to 
See D of this service the soldier was a faithful 


of his regiment, all his Guties punctually, and was never 
5 ,or Noy any oMeer any act Whatever. He 
was never absent from his command except for a few Gays; was always 
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ready for duty, and participated in every engagement in which his regiment 
took part. All of these facts appear in the records of the War Department 
After the war was over, to wit, in July, 1865, his regiment was sent to St 
Louis, Mo., and there took passage on the Mollie Dozier. During the voy 
age the soldiers discovered from the manifest of the boat that their destina 
tion was ‘“‘ Maximilian, City of Mexico.’ which caused great excitement 


among them, and they thereupon applied to the colonel of the regiment for 
an explanation, whese only answer was: “ Don't you see what the mantfest 
says?" Thereupon they made inquiry of one captaix, who answered in the 
same language. 

They then sought an explanation of another captain and informed him 


that they were not willing to go to Mexico to establishay rchy, and that 
they had not enlisted for that purpose, and were told in Yep that the of 
cers could take the regiment where they pleased and that the men could not 
help themselves. When the regiment arrived at Fort Leavenworth, Kans 
preparations were made for a long march, and the soldiers were unde 
sincere belief that their destination was Mexico. The command was given 
to march in the following language: ‘All who are going, get ready to g 
and those who do not want to go will remainincamp in obedience toord: 


Very few men responded to the order to go, Whereupon a large number « 
them were put in the guardhouse, and three soldiers, including Nuss, who 
had not been present and had not heard the order given, were selected ani 
tried for mutiny before a general court-martial, which, according to hi 
statement, refused to allow him to show that he was not present and did? 
hear the order, and hence did not disobey it. 

This court-martial found him guilty, along with his two comrades, an 
sentenced them to be shot, which sentence was, however, commuted to cis 
honorable discharge from the service of the United States, with loss of al 
pay due and to become due, andimprisonment for five years in the Missouri 
penitentiary. Thereupon he was transported to Gratiot street prison. a! 
St. Louis, where he was recetved August 29, 1865; and soon thereafter the 
door of the place of confinement was left open, and he walkeG o:i and re 
joined his regiment shortly thereafter, on the day it was mustered out, on 
which day he saw and conversed with his officers, who promised to go with 
him to the governor's office to see if he could not secure a discharge, but 
who subsequently failed to do so. 

The committee, in view of all the facts and circumstances of this case, re 
spectfully recommend thatthe bill for the relief of the soldier be amended! 
by adding at the conclusion of the bill the words “ Provided no pay or emolu 
ment shall become due by the provisions of this act,’’ and that when se 
amended the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Isthere objection to the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Indiana for the present consideration of this bill” 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, [ demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Did the gentleman hear one word 
of that report read? He did not hear one word of it, nota word. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUNN] demands the regular order. The regular order is the 
call of committees for reports. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, STATE OF WASHINGTON, 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back adversely a bill (H.R. 58) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide times and places to hold terms of the United States 
courts in the State of Washington;” which was laid on the table, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

APPRAISER’S WAREHOUSE, NEW YORK. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation a 
a bill (H. R. 4860) to amend an ‘‘Act for the erection of an ap- 
praiser’s warehouse in the city of New York, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 14, 1888; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads to report back a resolution instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate the question of the liability 
of certain stockholders, directors, and others of the Centra! Pa 
cific Railway Company, and to ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the resolution, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as it is a matter 
which properly should go to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. REED. ILIask that the resolution be read. 

The resolution wasread. The Committee on Pacific Railroads 
was disharged from further consideration of the resolution, and 
it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PUBLIC STREET THROUGH NAVAL OBSERVATORY GROUNDS. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Iam directed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to report back the joint resolution (H. Res. 32) declaring 
Massachusetts avenue through the grounds of the Naval Obser- 
vatory a public street, and to request that our committee be dis- 
charged and that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, that order will 
be made. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York, by unanimous consent, obtained 

leave of absence for to-day, on account of sickness. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. BUNN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to state that I had expected to call 
up to-day what is known as “the Brawley bill;” but in view of 
the demand of numerous gentlemen that business on the Pri- 
vate Calendar be considered to-day, I will not call that bill up 
until to-morrow, immediately after the call of committees. 

The motion of Mr. BUNN was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, Mr. Harca in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the 
first bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 222) toremit the penalties on the dynamite-gun cruiser Ve- 
suvius. 

Mr. TALBOTTof Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice, retain- 
ing its _—— on the Calendar. 

he HAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland |Mr. TALBorTT]? 

Mr. BURROWS. Why does the gentleman make this request? 
This bill stands at the head of the Calendar, and is from week 
to week passed over. It has now been - sed Overseveral times. 
I think I must object to.the request. We had better take up the 
Calendar in regularorder. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on his objection. I am a member of a subcommittee 
charged by order of the House with the making of an investiga- 
tion, and witnesses are coming before us at! o’clock to-day. I 
can not remain here. I will try to have the bill taken up next 
Friday. 

Mr. BURROWS. Well, under the circumstances, as the gen- 
tleman has an engagement elsewhere, I will not insist on my ob- 


jection. 
. The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the bill will 
be passed over without prejudice, retaining its place on the Cal- 
endar. 

HEIRS OF DR. NATHAN FLETCHER. 


Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Irisetoapointoforder. When 
the Cominittee of the Whole rose on Friday, April 27, the bill 
(H. R. 2767) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher 
was under consideration. My point of order is that that bill is 
now the regular order of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the RECORD exam- 
ined. 

Mr. BUNN. The statement of the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. WHEELER] is correct. I believe the House was dividing 
on that proposition. * 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill, which is now 
in order. 

House bill 2767 was read. 

Mr.LOUD. Irise toa parliamentaryinquiry. Does the Chair 
decide that this bill is now before the Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill having been under consideration 
when the Committee of the Whole rose at its last session, itnow 
comes over under the rules as unfinished business, and takes 
precedence. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not think that rule has ever been followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where the Committee of the Whole has 
entered upon the consideration of a bill and it has been left un- 
finished, such has always been the rule. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand that general debate had not 
been closed at that time on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just sent for the RECORD. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think I was occupying the floor, and gave 
way for adjournment. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to know—and I make the in- 

uiry—exactly what the status of this matter now is before the 
mmittee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been endeavor to find 
that out. As soon as a copy of the RECORD can be obtained the 
Chair will state the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. KILGORE. recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that this 
was under consideration when the committee rose at the last 
Friday session,and I think that I was entitled to recognition 
oa cog make one of the speeches of my life against the bill. 

ghter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will certainly give the gentle- 
man an ey to make his speech when the matter is un- 
der consideration — 

Mr. KILGORE. hen the time comes I want to make a few 
patriotic observations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 


for that pu at the proper time. 
Mr. GOLDZIER. The status of this bill, Mr. Chairman, is 


that the general debate has not been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the recollection of the Chair. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Pending the general debate the committee 
rose and the House adjourned. 

Mr. BUNN. On page 420 of the RECORD it will be seen that 
when the committee rose the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] was addressing the committee on this bill. He yielded to 
me for a motion that the committee rise. General debate had 
not been closed at the time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the fact, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair finds that to be the fact by ref- 
erence to the RECORD. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
‘LEY] had been recognized and was occupying the floor at the 
time the committee rose and the House adjourned. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I reserve the remainder of the time, and let 
the gentleman from Texas take the tioor now in order to make 
the *‘ speech of his life.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I roe to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] if he will not be willing to waive the point 
of order to-day for the consideration of this bill, and let it go 
over one week? There are some matters in connection with it 
that I would like to examine, and I am apprehensive, if discussed 
to-day, much time will be taken up. It will perhaps expedite 
matters to let it lie overfor one week. In that case we can turn 
to the head of the Calendar and consider other matters that 
may probably be disposed of. But I am apprehensive if this 
bill is pressed to-day it will occasion some delay. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Michigan 
knows that I always desire to yield to any request of my fellow 
members, whether the request is made as a matter of conven- 
ience to themselves or for the purpose of facilitating business, 
and I particularly desire to grant such a request when a fellow 
member states that a delay is asked to give an opportunity fora 
a and thorough examination into the matter under considera- 
tion. 

The gentleman is aware that I have a great anxiety to secure 
the prompt of the bill, which, in the regular order of 
business, should now be taken up; but lam more than willing 
that it should be subjected to the closest scrutiny, and therefore 
on the mere suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan I will 
assent to letting this bill go over for the present, it being under- 
stood that it is not to lose the privi'ege that it now has, and with 
the further understanding that it will be called up one week 
from to-day. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam greatly obliged tothe gentlemanfrom 
Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I wish it to be understood that 
this bill does not lose its present status, and that it simply goes 
over for the present without prejudice. 

Mr. BURROWS. The matter is one of very considerable im- 

rtance, and I want time to examine it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have no objection w its going 
over with that understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama—— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Michi- 


gan—— 

The CHAIRMAN (continuing). That the consideration of 
this bill be postponed for one week from to-day, the bill not to 
lose its place on the Calendar or any right of consideration 
which it now has? 

Mr. KILGORE. Before unanimous consent is given, I want 
to know what is to become of my speech? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will simply hold it for 
another week. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have already been carrying it around for a 
good long time. [Laughter.] 

A MeMBER. Is it likely to spoil? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas object? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think, at present, I will, Mr. Chairman, 
until I know something more about the object of this. 

Mr. BUNN. I a the gentleman will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Texas to object. 

KILGO 


Mr. . Ido, for the present. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment, to olfer a substitute? I do not want to be heard upon it 

Mr. KILGORE. I will. 
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Mr. MCNAGNY. I send up a substitute for the bill, to be read 
for information. I do not desire to be heard upon it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is simply read for information? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because it is not now in order to offer an 
amendment, general debate not having been closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed substi- 
tute of the gentleman from Indiana, for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the claim of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher for the pro- 
ceeds of thirty-two bales of cotton which it is alleged are now in the Treasury 
of the United States, and which cotton it is alleged was taken by the United 
States forces in 1864 from the plantation belonging to said heirs, be, and is 
hereby, referred to the Court of Ciaims, which court is authorized to take 
due order in the premises and report its finding of facts to this House in all 
things as provided by law. 


Mr. DINGLEY. That is read merely for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all. 

Mr. KILGORE. I believe I will yield to the importunities 
of my friends and withdraw the objection to having the bill go 
over for one week. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there further objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 19) 
for the relief of the city of Raleigh, N.C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUNN. That is a bill for the relief of the city of Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and it involves a small een, $700 or $800, 
but there are other cities in the United States interested in it, 
and my committee have instructed me, when the evidence isall 
before the committee, to report a bill that will raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the Government should pay for the improve- 
ments around Government buildings. Thatis a bill introduced 
by myself. I shall take no advantage of any member in regard 
to it, but shall put every claim of that character into one bill. 
I therefore request that this bill go over, to be considered along 
with the others. That is the reason I make the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUNN] asks unanimous consent that this bill be laid aside in- 
formally, retaining its place on the Calendar. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


e EDWARD HURLEY. 


Mr. BUNN. That same state of facts applies also to the next 
bill, and I ask that the same order be made with reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the same request 
as to the next bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 903) to provide for the claim of Edward Hurley for paving 
Second street in Sedalia, Mo., in front of the Sedalia post-office building. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the same order will be 
made in this case. The Chair hears no objection, and the Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


DAMAGES TO CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 286) to authorize the payment of damages sustained by citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania from Union and Confederate troops during the 
late war, as adjudicated and ep rey by the State of Pennsylvania under 
the provisions of an act of the General oneuy of the said State of Penn- 
sylvania, approved the 22d day of May, A. D. 1871. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
ag “emg {[Mr. BELTZHOOVER], who is incharge of that bill, 
is not here, and I ask unarimous consent that it be assed over 
without losing its place on the Calendar. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without losing its place 
on the Calendar, stating that the gentleman who reported it is 
not present. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM E. WOODBRIDGE. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1125) 
referring to the Court of Claims the claim of William E. Wood- 
bridge for compensation for the use by the United States of his 
invention relating to projectiles, for which letters patent were 
ordered to issue to him March 25, 1852. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentlemanfrom North Carolina [Mr. 
Bunn] is recognized. 

Mr. BUNN. That bill comes from the Committee on War 
Claims and not from the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
RITCHIE] has charge of the bill. 

Mr. BUNN. It does not come from our committee. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. RitcHre] is not here, I ask unanimous consent 
— the bill be passed over without losing its place on the Cal- 
ender. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE] asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over in- 
formally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 


THOMAS B. REED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Glerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Thomas B. Reed, who served as ser 
geant, first sergeant, and first lieutenant Fifth Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, 
and captain Two hundred and fifth Pennsylvania Volunteers of the United 
States Army, in the late war of the rebellion, for a balance of wages earned 
by him in the su pene of said rebellion, and during his entire time of 
service in the said Army, and not paid to him, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims for due investigation; and jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred — said court to render a judgment, irrespective of the 
lapse of time, for the amount, if any, found due by it of the United States 
upon the said claim. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I should like tohave the 
gentleman from Maine explain that bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TATE. Anexplanation from the gentleman from Maine 
seems to be in order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I understand that that bill only 
carries $600. I shall not accept it unless two ciphers are added 
to it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. MAHON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3150) 
for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, report as follows: 


This claim was presented in the Fifty-second Congress and was favorably 
reported upon by the House Committee on War Claims, to whom it was re- 





ferred. After a careful investigation of the facts involved, your committee 
adopt the —— of the Fifty-second Congress, a copy thereof being hereto 
attached and made a part of this report, and recommend that the bill do 


pass, 





{House Report No. 1192, Fifty-second Congress, first session. | 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. It. 6607) 
for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, report: 

Reed served as an enlisted man in the Fifth Pennsylvania Reserve Corps 
Volunteers, United States Army, from June 5, 1861, to March 5, 1863, when he 
was honorably dischar; for promotion and commissioned first lieutenant 
in said corps and served therein till June 2, 1865; next he was commissioned 
second Jieutenant Twenty-ninth Infantry, United States Army, July 2, 1867, 
and from then to June 18, 1878, he served as a commissioned officer in the 
United States Army. During the whole time he served as such commis- 
sioned officer the following provisions of law were, respectively, in force: 

“Thatevery commissioned officer of the line or staff exclusive of gen- 
eral oficers, shall be entitled to receive one additional ration per diem for © 
every five years he may have served or shall serve in the Army of the United 
States.’’ (5 United States Statutes, section 15, page 258, act of July 5, 1838.) 

“Thereshall be allowed and paki to each commissioned officer below the 
rank of brigadier-general, including chaplains and others having assimi- 
lated rank or pay, 10 per cent of their current poe pay for each term of 
five — service.”” (Act of July 15, 1870, now section 1282 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

He was ~ for his services in the said intervals of time between March 
5, 1863, and June 18, 1878, merely what other officers of his grade were gener- 
ally paid; and he was paid or allowed nothing whatever in these two inter- 
vals of time on account of his said prior length of services in the United 
States Army as an enlisted man. For this reason he alleges he was short 

aid for his services rendered during these two intervals between March 5 

#63, and June 18, 1878, partially in the suppression of the late rebellion, and 
requests the passage of this bill, the sole object of which is to remove any 
statutable limitation bar that exists, or may exist. to prevent the Court of 
Claims from hearing and determining his demand in the premises as if it 
accrued within six years. 

The commutation value or price thus put in controversy. of the one addl- 
tional ration per diem for every five years of prior service, computes to 
about the sum of 8600, and your committee, having fully considered the mat- 
ter, can see no reason why the question involved should not be heard and 
determined, as this officer uests, in the Court of Claims. 

Your committee would further observe that this bill nowise asks Congress 
to determine the justness of this claim (which is for a balance of wages for 
military services rendered by a distinguished officer): it only asks Congress 
for what is frequently granted by it to the capitalists and property claim- 
ant, and that is, “that the claimant may go beforea competent tribunal and 
prove the justness of his claim if he can.’ 

The committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 


it do pass? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAHON] is 

entitled to the floor. 

oa" SAYERS. I would like to have some explanation of this 
lil. 


Mr. MAHON. This claimant claims there isdue him thesum 
of $600, under an act of Congress which allows additional pay 
and rations for extended service. This officer was in the service 
about ten years. He was first an officer in the Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Corps. Soon after the war began he entered the regular 
Army. He simply asks that he be allowed to go into the Court 
of Claims to establish his claim. 

' Mr. LIVINGSTON. If he is entitled to it under an act of 
Congress, why has he not got the money? 

Mr. MAHON. The War Department do not care about con- 

struing this act of Congress. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
tion of the act? 

Mr. MAHON. Simply on the construction of the act. 
do not deny the claim if he is entitled to it under the act. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Have you the act there? 

Mr. MAHON. No; I have not the report. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman may have ex- 
plained the bill, but in the confusion I was unable to hear his 
explunation. I desire to know why it was that this money was 
not paid to him at the time. 

Mr. MAHON. Because in claims of this kind the og a 

wil 


Then the difficulty is as to the sonstruc- 
They 


partment claims that this officer is not under the act. 
read the clause of the act. 

That every commissioned officer in the line or staff, exclusive-of general 
offivers, shall be entitled to receive one additional ration per diem far every 
five years he may have served or shall serve in the Ammy of the United 
States. (5 Uuited States Statutes, section 15, page 258, act of July 5, 1838.) 

That is the act of July 5,1838. Now, the mustering-out office 
of the War ent claims that this officer was not under 
this act of Congress. We claim that he is, and the simply asks 
to have this matter referred to the Court of Claims to determine 
that one question alone. If the court says that he is not under 
the act, settles the matter. 

Mr. KILGORE. What fact do 1 understand the Court of 
Claims is to ascertain? 

Mr. MAHON, It is simply to ascertain whether he is under 
the act of 1838. That is all. 

Mr. KIUGORE, Is there any controversy about that? 

Mr. MAHON. That is the controversy with the War De- 
pariment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Five be Page is not. 

Mr. MAHON. They 
about it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does this bill authorize the rendering of a 
judgment, or only the ascertaining of the facts? 

Mr. MAHON. To ascertain the facts, in their judgment, as 
to whether he is under the actor not. 

Mx BRETZ. This simply involves the construction of a 


statute? 

Mr. MAHON. In si is to ascertain whether be is under 
the act of 1838. If the’ of Claims finds that he is under 
that act he will be entitled te $590; if not, that is an end of it. 
IT ask that the bill be laid aside with a recommendation that it 
do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a reoommendation 
that it do pass. 
PAVEMENT IN FRONT OF PUBLAC BUILDING AT LINCOLN, NEBR. 


= next mae on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
dir 
a ee iene. onene 
pavements in front of the Government square. 
Mr. B : 2. T ask that that bill 
isa similar bill to these which I requested be 
tle while 
the cther I refer to. 
The CHATRMAN. 
made. 
‘Thore was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


WILLIAM E. WOODBRIDGE. 


‘over a lit- 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. | 
unanimous without losing its 


= oy oe teed | few Task that 
place on the , a moments ago. we return 
to that bill, and that it be taken up. 

The title of the bill was read, as : 

A bill RB. 1225) ‘to the Court.of Claims the claim of William E. 
Woodbridge for compensation for the use by the United States of his inven- 
tion relating to pene, for which letters patent were ordered to issue to 
bim March ~5, 1852. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. This bill was laid aside by the commii- 
tee a few moments ago. The tleman whointroduced the bill 
has come in since, and asks that the bill may be taken for 
consideration. Is there objection? [After apause.] The ir 
hears none. : 

Mr. COX. What bill is that? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the fitle again. 


"The title was n ‘ 
; r. Guenen, 
raise of 
im fall 


United ‘the same is hereby, referred 
Claims of the United States, which court is herely vested with 
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he is mot. They are not sure 


; but Ih 
| Calendar until the 
the committee, is here and can be heard upon it. 
fr. STONE of Kentucky. The gentleman who is in charge of 
| the bill [Mr. Rrrcu1e] is now in the Hall. Mr. Chairman, can 


| Tbe 
over. It 


There will be an omnibus bill covering that and_ 
Without objection that order will bo 


| monthsago withoutasingle solitar 
| isnow here, and I move that it be substituted for the House bill. 


ported it was 
ordered 


May 28, 


tion in gat pee duty it shall be to hear and determine, ac- 


cording to its usual 

First. Whether the said Woodbridge was the first. and original inventor of 
the said invention and entitled to.a patent therefor. 

Second. To what extent the said invention has been used by the United 
States Government and what amount of com sation, ff any, the said 

ge ought to receive Mm equity and jus’ from the ted States 
Government for the use of said Invention. And in considering and de- 
termining the a be made, if any, the said court. shall, if it‘find 
that the said Woodbritige was the first and original inventor of said inven- 
tion. and entitiedto.a patent at the time of its order to issue, namely, March 
25, 1852, proceed and be guided in all respects as though the aforesaid letters 
patent had been a issued for the term of seventeen years from the ° 
Gate of the aforesaid er to issue; the court to render judgment, irrespec- 
tive of lapse of time, in favor of the claimant, with the same effect as judg- 
ments generallyof said court, and all persons having a claim or interest ad- 
— a that. of said Woodbridge may appear and defend in said procestings 
ns court. 


Mr. LOUD. I raise the question of consideration on this bil] 
upon this ground: This bill was reported from the Committee 
on WarClaims. I say that the bill contains nothing to indicate 
that this isa war claim. It has been improperly referred to 
that committee and i perly reported from that committee. 
This case originated in 1852. It may be a questionfor the Com- 
mittee on Patents to consider, or a question for the Committee 
on Claims to consider; but I hold that in no case can it be held 
to bea warclaim. It is not aclaim growing out of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California, as the 
Chair understands, raises the question of consideration, because 
this bill has been improperly reported by the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Mr. LOUD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to overrule the point 
of order in: committee. ‘This bill is upon the Calendar by order 
= the House, and the committee cannot change the order of the 

‘couse. 

Mr. LOUD. oo I will move that it be recommitited to the 

on . 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That can come up later. The gentheman 
can move at the proper time that the bill be reported to the 
House, with the recommendation that it be referred to the Com- - 
mittee on ‘Claims. 

Mr. LOUD. Iwill move that ‘the bifl be hid aside and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Claims. . 

Mr. MoCALIL. Mr. Chairman, this bill is reported from the 
Committee on War Claims. The member who reported the bill 
is not now in the House, and I do not think any action should 
be taken until he comes. I do not know much about this bill, 
but I introduced it; and I have every reason to believe that the 
claim is a just one, and that it should be sent to the Court of 
the bill will be left just where it is on the 
gentleman who has it in charge, and who 


to make a motion with regard to this bill? 
The ATRMAN, ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to make his motion, but the Chair will have to determine 
whether the motion is in order after he hears it. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, Mr. Chairman, a bill ex- 
actly like this, the same in janguage, passed the Senate two 
yobjection. ThatSenate bill 


Mr. DINGLEY. Can not we have the report read? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. When the gentleman concludes I will take 
the floor and have the report read in my time. 
ean at tees te Sager y; I ae objection to - aed 

© Tepo what I was going to suggest was, that the 

Senate bill being exactly the same as the House bill, we should 
let it take the place of the House bill and take action upon it at 


once. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let us first know what the case is. Mr. 
Chairman, if no one else claims the floor [ ask to be recognized. 

Mr. HULL. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULL. The from California [Mr. Loup] has 
amoved that this bill be laid aside with the recommendation that 
it be referred to another committee. Should not that question 
be decided before we go into the merits of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from P ivania bas 
submitted a request for unanimous consent that the bill be laid 
aside informally, : its ; on the Calendar. 

DING 


. Ihave no objection to that. 
e . The Chair will state the parliamentary 
status of this bill. When i Graal abel os 
aside, for the reason stated by him that ‘the. 


laid 

gentleman who re- 
and the committee with 

eat greene, “Ss thout objection 








1894. 
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Pennsylvania from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE] again nm consenm> to take the bill up for 
consideration. To that there was no objection. Then the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. Loup] raised the point that the bill 
was improperly reported by the Committee on War Claims, 
which point the Chair overruled. Then the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LoupD|submitted his motion that the bill be laid 
aside, to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
the Committee of the Whole be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be committed to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That may be done by unanimous consent, 
but general debate has not yet taken place. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair was going to state that 
the motion of the gentleman from California is pending, but the 
Chair can not put it to the committee until general debate has 
been closed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If it is desired that this bill be passed over 
without judice, I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentiemen from Pennsylvania on the 
left asks unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside, retaining 
its place on the Calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous Document No.32. Resolution asa substitute for House bills 
1414 to 1450, both inclusive. 

‘The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the following bills (H.R. 1414, 1415, 1416, 1477, 1418, 1419, 1420, 
1421, 1422, 1423, 1424, 142 427, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1432, 1433, 1484, 1435, 1426, 
1437, 1438, 1439, 1440, 1441, 1402, 14i3, 1444, 1445, 1496, 1447, 1448, 1449, and 1450) for the 
relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith; Octavius A. White, ‘trustee; John F. 
Werner: William Wilson; heirs and of cKee; Evalina 
Ann E. Fripp; John Duncan, survivor; heirs of amin Chaplin; Thomas 
White, executor and testamentary trustee of the last will and testament of 


Joseph D. 2 patna, 3 deceased; Ae M. : heirs of S n White- 
head: Connerat and 8. Connerat; Samuel A. Nelson; 
heirs be SMonard N. Kittles; Frederick Claussen; Mostimer Ww. Ven- 


Ww. 
ning: Stockton E. Slawson; heirs of ae B. Capers; C. 
Herron: 


William Neyle Habersham; William Loutsa G ard and 
others: James D. goo aula of William D. Me well, de- 
ceased; Francis T. Ca Joseph —., Daniel = 

ais: heirs of Jo h James Pope ; heirs of 


Pope; heirs of James 
Franklin P. Pope, deceased; heirs of James 

devisees of John J.T. Pope; neirs of Robert W. Fuller; 
Goon | aon s acob Huthmacher; 
and the heirs of Isaac Newman, deceased, together with all the accompany- 


ing _—. be, and the same are referred to the Court of Claims to 
find t he amount due, and report the same to Congress. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman,I reserve the point of order 
on that resolution until I understand how these claims come to 
be together in this way; the point being (until I hear further) that 
these being separate claims so far as we see on their face, they 
are not a fit subject for combination in thisway. Ido not know 
the nature of these claims. Ido not know out of what they 
grow, as they have not been read. So, till we can hear them, I 
reserve the point. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, in the line of what the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee suggests, it appears that this resolution 
was never referred to the Committee on War Claims. Thirty- 
seven separate bills were referred to that committee, and in- 
stead of reporting the bills back separately with some recom- 
mendation, the committee report a resolution embracing these 
thirty-seven war cinims. Claims covering a million dollars are 
reported in a single resolution by which it is ne ema to refer 
oe all to the Courtof Claims. I desire tosu the Chair 

the question whether, under the rules, that proceeding is reg- 
ular: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee on the point of order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the 
claims that are peeereae here, and as it is suggested by the gen- 
tleman near me [Mr. McNaGny] that he intends to ask unani- 
mous consent to have this resolution laid aside until the gentle- 
man who has charge of it comes in, I am entirely willing to 
forero for the ge the discussion of the point of order. 

Mr. McNAG Mr. one these billsinvolve some im- | 
portant matters, ao T ask that the ey be laid aside until the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. See comes in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
present. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an in- 
eee this. iI understand that there are thirty-seven dif- 

here. Now, any member would have a right to de- 

mand the reading of each of those bills, and [ shall insist upon 
the eres of the bills so that we may know what is in them. 

ao, The claims that are embraced in this re- 


ne 


tee, and after discussion in the committee it was agreed to em- 
body them all arene report, so as fo save time and have the 


cases referred to the Court of Claims. It would be almost im- 
possible for us to take up each of those bills here and ascertain 
the facts in each case; it would bean unending job. Asa rep- 
resentative of the committee, | went over the bills as well as I 
could, and it seemed to me that the casos were of such a char- 
acter that the claimants ought to be permitted to go to tho 
Court of Claims and have their rights investigated and the facts 
reported to the House. As I have said, it wor ld | ye impossible 
to investigate the facts in all these cases in the House without 
occupy. ying more time than we can spare. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman explain to the Chair- 
man, who has to pass upon the question, under what rule the 
committee claim the right to consolidate thirty-seven different 
bills and report a resolution, which was never referred to the 
Committees on War Claims, referring all these cases to the Court 
of Ciaims? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I was told that that had been the prac tice 
of the committee heretofore. The legal questions governing 
each one of these claims are the same, the claim in each case 
depending upon the loyalty of the claimant and the question 
whether the property was captured and destroyed. The legal 
principle is the same in all the cases, and the facts are ver) 
nearly the same. 

Mr. BURROWS. But that does not touch the question of 
practice. If it was the desire of the House to have the commit 
tee refer these cases to the Court of Claims, it would be neces- 
sary for the committee to report each case separately with a 
recommendation that it be so referred. The committee could 
not consolidate thirty-seven claims any more than they could 
consolidate the whole number of claims, over two thousand, now 
pending before the Committee on War Claims and refer them by) 
a single resolution to the Court of Claims. That is the poiut 
that I make. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. There is a bill for each claim, and each 
ease went before the Committee on War Claims, and was inves- 
tigated there; and as they all depend upon the same legal prin- 
ciple, the facts being substantially the same in all the cases, and 
the Court of Claims being a tribunal instituted for the purpose 
of investigating anteiee of this kind, we thought we might 

reas roe them all in one resolution and let them come 

fore the — 

Mr. KILGORE. gentleman from South Carolina will a! 
low me to suggest that while the same principle may obtain 
through all these bills and a similar set of facts exist, yet the 
facts must be established by entirely different sets of witnesses. 

Mr. McLAURIN. That is very true; but the Court of Claims 
ismuch more able to examine the witnesses and obtain the facts 
than this House sitting in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEARD. Isee that this resolution embraces a number of 
claims—forty-od a. 

Mr. McCLAURI Thirty-seven. 

Mr. HEARD. i wish to inquire whether the resolution em 
braces allclaims of this character now pending before the com 
mittee? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. HEARD. Why pick out these particular claimsand leave 
other claims of the same character pending and unattended to? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Iam not responsible for the other claims. 
These were placed in my hands by the War Claims Committee 
for investigation and report. As asubcommittee I investigated 
the claims submitted tome. When others are submitted to me 
I will try to pass upon them in the same way. 

Mr. REARD. I wanted to know the reason for this discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Well, sir,i have nothing to de with the 
other claims; Isimply passed on what were put in my hands. I'{ 
matters very little to me what disposition may be made of these 
matters. I wassimply trying to save the time of Congress. For 
the House to take up each of these eases and acton it separately 
would occupy the balance of the session. 

Iwill add that I have no interest intheseclaims; none of them 
come from my section of the State, nor do I know any of the 
parties concerned. My idea in embody ing all these claims in 
one resolution was to save time. I move that this resolution be 
reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

MeMBERS. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from South Carolina {Mr. McLAURIN] that no motion can be en- 
tertained with reference to this matter until the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Michigan |[Mr. BoRROws] is de- 


cided. 

Mr. BURROWS. One word in reply to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. He has stated that these claims are cotton 
claims. As to that he isin error. Several bills embraced in 
this resolution are for rent and on of premises, for the 


use Of property. Bilis of the latter class, carrying several hun- 
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dred thousand dollars and in no way relating to cotton claims, | The Chair, upon an examination of some of these bills, finds 
are embraced in the resolution. that here, for instance, is a bill introduced by the gentleman 


Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that these different classes of | from South Carolina [Mr. SHELL], ‘‘ House bill 1414, for the re- 


claims would have to be referred to the Court of Claims under 
two different acts—the Bowman act and the Tucker act? 

Mr. BURROWS. I think so. 

Mr. BUNN. Whatdoesthe resolution propose in that respect? 

Mr. BURROWS. It proposes to refer them all to the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. BUNN. The gentleman from Michigan raises the ques- 
tion that these claims can not be consolidated. Now, Ido not 
know anything about these bills, as they do not come from my 
committee; but on that point I wish to ra | ire why bills can not 
be consolidated in a resolution of this kind. Undoubtedly Con- 

8s can pass an «ct referring one claim orany number of claims 
to the Court of Claims, unless there is something in the Constitu- 
tion to prevent it. [ask the gentleman, why can not the House 
of Representatives include any number of claims in one resolu- 
tion of reference to the court, provided theclaims have been ex- 
amined and such action is considered proper? I do not know 
anything about the merits of these cases. 

r. BURROWS, Ianswer the gentleman, because the House 
of Representatives in this case never had control of the resolu- 
tion reported. I do not think the committee had control of the 
matter for any such purpose. If a resolution had been intro- 
duced in the House referring to the Court of Claims these dif- 
ferent bills by name or designation, and that resolution has 
been referred to the committee, 80 as to confer upon the com- 
mittee jurisdiction, then possibly they might make such a re- 

t 


rt 

Mr. BUNN. Thenthe gentleman is not questioning the right 
of the House of Representatives to make a reference in this 
way? 

Mr. BURROWS. These bills, thirty-seven in number, hay- 
ing been introduced as separate measures and separately re- 
ferred to the committee, I claim there is no authority on the 
part of the committee to do anything but report the bills back 
se tely with a separate recommendation in regard to each. 

Mir. BUNN. You think the committee can not make a con- 
solidated report? 

Mr. BURROWS. I think they can not, any more than the 
could reporta resolution to refer to the Court of Claims the 2,200 
war claims now pending before that committee. 

Mr. McLA N. Inreply to the point made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BuRRows], I wish to say that I exam- 
ined each one of these claims and that the bulk of them are 
for cotton, though some of them may be for use or occupation of 


rty. 

r. BURROWS. Lagree with the gentleman that the bulk 
of these claims are for cotton; but I understood the gentleman 
to say they were all for cotton. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Well, that is a mistake on my part. 
wish to say, however, that the legal principle underlying th 
claims, and the facts necessary to establish them, are very much 
the same; and as they all come from the same locality, it seemed 
to me it would be not only a saving of time, but common 
sense and good business practice, to embody them in one resolu- 
tion and let them go to the Court of Claims, where the facts can 
be a udicated. 

Mr. BU WS. Oh, yes; and it would save time to pass the 
bill this afternoon and allow this $1,030,000 of claims. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Ido notaskfor that. All I ask is—— 

Mr. BURROWS. But timeis not the essence of the question 


here. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Ido not care whether a cent is allowed by 
the court or not. I simply desire to get them off of my hands, 
off of the hands of Congress and the committee in the most ex- 
peditious Mo 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me for an in- 
quiry? But doI understand that all of these claims come from 
one locality? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I think so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Over a million dollars in one particular 
— claims of this character? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. They embrace the claims mainly from the 
coast of South Carolina. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What will eer emonnt to, from all other 
parts of the country and from all other localities, at this rate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to state the condition 
of the question. 

The Chair finds thata resolution is reported to the House by 
the Committee on War Claims, which was not referred to that 
committee by any action of the House, but es re 
lution origina in the committee itself. It is entitled, ‘A 


lief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith,’ which was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed; and so on 
with each one of the bills fron’ 1414 to 1450 inclusive, each sepa- 
rate bill having been introduced and referred to the committee 
in the ordinary way. No report is made from the committee on 
either bill separately. No bill is reported as a substitute for 
any one of them, but the entire number of bills referred to in 
the resolution is simply combined together in one resolution, 
originating in the committee, and in that manner they report 
the bills with the accompanying papers back to the House, with 
the recommendation thatthey be referred to the Court of Claims 
for examination and report. 

The report accompanying the resolution in question is a very 
short one, and simply recommends that these bills be referred 
to the Court of Claims. 

Now, the Chair would be very glad to hear from any gentle- 
man on the floor as to whether it is in order for the committee, 
when separate and distinct bills are referred to it for investiga- 
tion and report, to gather them into one omnibus resolution— 
not even a substitute bill—and in that manner report them to 
the House for its action: That is the point of order, and the 
Chair desires to hear any gentleman upon it. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, Iam clearly of the 
opinion that the Committee on War Claims not only has that 
right but that it isa right which has been recognized by Con- 
gress heretofore. 

In the Fifty-first Congress there was referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims an omnibus bill, composed of a large number 
of separate bills, which had been passed oa by the Courtof Claims 
and reported by that court to the House of Representatives and 
by the House referred to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desire to ask if there is not a 
special provision in what is known as the Bowman act under 
which such bill are referred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. None whatever by which theyare 
reported by the Committee on War Claims. The law simply 
provides that when the court has passed on these claims they 
shall be reported to the House and continued from Congress to 
Congress untildisposed of. But ithas noreference to the action 
of the Committee on War Claims or to any other committee. 

But not only have such claims been reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims after such reference and passed by the 
House, but claims of this character have been reported by the 
committee back to the House in a body, and the whole number 
together passed upon by the House. 

ow, these claims were referred to the committee; and under 
the authority of the act of March 3, 1887, known as the Tucker 
act, the Committee on War Claims felt that with the precedent 
before them which had been established by the Congress in- 
dorsing the action of the committee in the t, that they had 
the right to group these claims together and report a resolution 
to the House covering the whole of them and providing for 
their reference to a Court of Claims. The act known as the 
Tucker act gives each House the power to refer by resolution 
any claim pending before it to the Court of Claims. 

ow, the only aren possess to my mind is as to whether 
or not the committee the power to report the claims back 


tegeer: 
he CHAIRMAN. That is the particular point to which the 
Chair desires the gentleman to address himself. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. That is the point raised here, or 
whether the committee was required to report each one back 
separately. That seems to have been the only question raised 
in the committee, and the only question now raised as to the 
pending resolution as well. That question I claim is clearly set- 
tled by the precedents now existing that were made in the Fifty- 
first naoeen the first Congress at which any of these claims 
came back from the Court of Claims and were acted upon in an 
omnibus bill. So I think there can be no question about the 
right of the committee to put the claims in the one resolution 
and so report it. 

Furthermore, I think if the question could have been raised 
at allit should have been when the reports were made to the 
House. It will not do to say that these reports were not made 
publicly to the House, because the rules provide that the reports 
may be filed with the Clerk, and if the House had any desire to 
take cognizance of the reports when they were made, that rule 
should not have been adopted. 

. So to my mind, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly clear that for 
the expedition of the business of the House, and to keep these 
mattersfrom being continually before the House and cumbering 
its Calendars, the committee took the proper course of referring 
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to be investigated in the manner in which they can not be in- 
vestigated by the House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state to the gentle- 
man from ae eee [Mr. STONE] that the Chair does not ques- 
tion the right of the committee to report a resolution to refer 
each one of these bills to the Committee on Claims; but the point 
that the Chair is in doubt about is as to the rightof the commit- 
tee to report this number of bills inanomnibus resolution. Now, 
will the gentleman from Kentucky please cite the Chair to any 
precedent where bills of this character, having their first con- 
sideration in the committee, have ever been reported from that 
or any other committee of the House in an omnibus resolution? 

The Chair understands that these bills, when once considered 
by the House and sent to the Court of Claims and reported back 
from the Court of Claims with their recommendation, have been 
embraced in an omnibus bill; but that is not their first consid- 
eration by the House. The Chair will be obliged to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if he can cite the Chair to any precedent 
similar to the one now before the committee for consideration. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I do not call to 
mind just at this time any date at which such things have been 
done, but in the Congresses that have gone before us, in the 
Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses resolutions like this 
were passed by the House of Representatives, referring to the 
Court of Claims this very character of claims, possibly not so 
many in any one resolution; but resolutions did pass the Fifty- 
second Congress, and also the Fifty-first Congress, coming from 
the Committee on War Claims, by which claims of this very 
character were referred to the Court of Claims by resolution of 
the House. I had not expected the question to be raised and 
consequently have not prepared myself with the references, in 
order that I might be able to turn to them. 

This isa new question with regard to this character of reso- 
lution. Whenthey have been called up before they have been 
passed simply by unanimous consent. During the Fifty-first 
Congress members on the floor obtained unanimous consent to 
pass resolutions of this character, including two or three or half 
a dozen claims, and they have passed and the claims have gone 
to the Court of Claims. Those things occurred as I know by 
having been here and witnessed them, but, as I have said, I can- 
not turn to the page of the RECORD because it would be a matter 
ofsome considerable work. I had notexpected the point to be 
made. Now, the question as to the right of the committee to 
report an omnibus bill, to report findingsof the Court of Claims, 
was referred to the Fifty-first Congress and was discussed for 
several days, and it was decided that the committee had aright 
to do 2 and the House sustained the decision and the bill was 
passed. : 

Mr. STOCKDALE, I should like to make a remark on that 
Pee if the Chair has not already formed his decisior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Mississi Bt on the point of order. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. It occurs tome in the first piace, as stated 
by the Chair, that these bills were properly referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. There is no question but thatthe Com- 
mittee on War Claims has a right to report back, either by bill 
or resolution, a substitute for any one bill. The question recurs, 
can they report back a substitute for two bills in the same reso- 
lution, seeking the same purpose that the two separate resolu- 
tions would accomplish? For instance, the War Claims Com- 
mittee make a report upon a bill, and return to the House a sub- 
stitute for that bill, or a resolution that that bill be sent to the 
Court of Claims for further consideration. The committee im- 
mediately make a precisely similar report upon another bill, 
properly before the committee. Now, the committee conclude 
to consolidate those two bills, or three or four bills of the same 
sort, the resolution referring the claims to the Court of Claims 
for final disposition of these bills. It simply sends them out for 
information as to loyalty and amount and brings the bills back 
into the House for further consideration. Now, the guestion 
would recur, if these were brought in by separate resolution, 
could the House consolidate them and send them by one motion 
to the Court of Claims? It isa resolution that the Committee 
on War Claims submits tothe House for the action of the House. 

The question raised by the point of order is, is this such a res- 
olution as the House or the committee can consider, or is it in 
such violation of any rule of this House as to require the Chair 
to withhold it from the consideration of the House? ‘The point 
of order is that the Chair shall not present this resolution for 
the action of the House. If that be agood point of order, there 
must be some rule that will prohibit the Chair from simply sub- 
mitting this resolution to the House for its action. Now as far 
as I know there is no such rule of this House. The House is 
controlied by its rules, and the Chair would not hold that it was 
restrained from taking action, except so faras restrained by af- 
firmative authority in the rules. 
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The House has the right todoall things under general parlia- 
mentary law that our present rulesdo notprohibit. Therefore, 
I say that before the Chair can refuse to submit a resolution to 
the House for consideration, the Chair must see some rule that 
will prevent the submission of the resolution of the Committee 
on War Claims to this committee; and I say that that rule does 
not exist. As to the number, we often adopt here any number 
of amendments on one motion. By one motion we may inelude 
any number of amendments that are reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House and we find a large number of 
amendments coming in conference reports. So that the multi- 
fariousness has nothing to do with it. It is simply a consolida- 
tion that courts may do. Any tribunal may consolidate similar 
cases; and it can be done in this House unless the rules of the 
House prevent this body from doing so; and there is nosuch rul 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single word on the point of order mace 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. Itisa w: 
established parliamentary rule, as well as a rule of this Hou 
that no private bill can, even by the House itself, be amended 
by adding to it another private bill. What the House can not 
do a committee of the House can not do. 
ter established than that. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would suggest that this is not dispos 
ing of the bill, but a mere reference of it, for consideration, to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thirty-seven separate private bills were re- 
ferred by the House to the Committee on War Claims. The 
Committee on War Claims has no jurisdiction over anything 
that has not been referred toit. It obtains its jurisdiction by 
action of the House in referring matters to it. 

Thirty-seven private bills, each involving a separate claim, 
resting upon a different state of facts, have been referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and that committee can not consol- 
idate those bills and report them. In thiscase they report back 
a resolution sending these bills to the Court of Claims, and it 
is shown by the Calendar that this resolution never was referred 
to that committee. If sucha resolution had been referred to 
the committee, the committee would have obtained jurisdiction 
of it and could have reported on it; but there having been no 
such resolution referred to that committee, the only jurisdic- 
tion they have is over thirty-seven different private bills, on 
which they must make a separate report. They have not done 
so, but they have taken and bunched the whole thirty-seven 
bills in one report, and that a resolution to refer them, consol- 
idated, to the Court of Claims. 

Now, in reference to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STONE] that under the Bowman act the House 
may refer any number of bills to the Court of Claims for con- 
sideration. There is no doubt about that; if there was a bill or 
resolution properly before this House for the reference of any 
number of bills, they could do it; but the House must act under 
its rules. The House can not, except by unanimous consent, at 
any time take up a resolution referring thirty-seven bills to the 
Court of Claims. That resolution must have been introduced, 
referred to a committee, considered by a committee and reported 
back favorably. It is not claimed that such a resolution has 
been introduced and reported here. 

I think what has been stated by the Chair clearly covers the 
whole case, and certainly establishes the point made by. the gen- 
tlemen from Michigan, that this committee had no right to re- 

rt such a resolution, and that they must report onthe separate 

ills that are referred to them. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can add 
anything to what has been already said by the gentleman from 
Maine; but it does occur to me that inasmuch as this resolution 
which has been reported from the Committee on War Claims 
was never introduced in the House, if it can come here at all it 
must come in the shape of a substitute for the different bills that 
have been introduced and referred to the committee and upon 
which it is based. We have no evidence that these bills have 
been reported back with this substitute. 

I think it comes in, as was stated by the gentleman, as an orig 
inal proposition fromthe Committee on War Claims. But there 
isanother reason, Mr. Chairman, which is nota technical reason, 
that should influence the Chair in its decision, and thatis whether 
or not it is sound policy, in the absence of any precedent upon 
this subject and of any positive rule upon the subject, to permit 
any committee to ‘group together a series of bills or resolutions 
upon different subjects and bring them into this House thus 
thrown together. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Private bills. 

Mr.SAYERS. Private bills. Now, what would be the effect? 
Suppose there are twenty gentlemen who have separate bills— 
each one a separate bill. Each bill is referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, or to the Committee on Claims, or to any 
other committee of the House that may have jurisdiction. Sup- 
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pose we find that separately these bills can not pass the House, 
or that there will be trouble in the way of their passage. The 
bills are then consolidated, with a view of passing them through 
the House. Now, without stating it, everyone will at once ap- 
preciate the influence bills will have in the House when thus 
grouped together and brought in under one resolution. 

A sound policy would, therefore, direct us not to establish the 
precedent which is sought to be established by the gentleman in 
charge of this resolution. 

Mr. BYNUM. ILIremind the gentleman that under our rules 
private bills can not be combined at all, nor can one be offered 
as an amendment to another. 

Mr. SAYERS. As suggested by the gentleman from Indiana, 
private bills can not be contin, nor can one private bill be 
amended by adding to it another private bill; and it makes no 
difference whether an appropriation iscarried ornot. Tho reso- 
lution calls for action by the House, and the fact that itcontains 
no appropriation should not affect the decision of the Chair in 
any way. 

Mr. McLAURIN was recognized and yielded to Mr. STONE of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in reply to thegen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAyeRs}—who is usually so very lucid 
on all subjects, whose opinion carries so much weight in this 
House, and who is scarcely ever wrong on a question of parlia- 
mentary law, aided and abetted by the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. Bynum] and the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. OUTHWAITE} 
laughter|—I want to say that he has entirely mistaken the sit- 
uation. He says there is no evidence that these bills have been 
reported to the House. In fact, every one ofthem has been re- 
ported to the House. The resolution itself is a report on every 
one of those bills. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. TheCalendar isthe only evidence as to whether 
they were reported or not. 

Mr. STONE of Kenutue No, sir; itisnot. The resolution 
itself is evidence. Each bill is set out in the resolution, and no 
one bill is offered as an amendment to another, and if there is 
any bill included in that report which the gentleman does not 
desire to have referred to the Court of Claims he can move to 
amend the report by striking that one out. So, I repeat, the 
gentleman has entirely misapprehended the situation. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the gentleman concede the point that, 
in the consideration of this resolution, we can call for a separate 
vote upon each bill? 

Mr.STONE of Kentucky. You can move to amend the reso- 
lution. Can not you amend an appropriation bill? 

- SAYERS. Certainly; but this is not an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Any number of matters are re- 
ferred to your Committee on Appropriations, and the names of 
the beneficiaries are not even mentioned. Every year there 
comes down from the Departments a great mass of matters that 
are referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and you bunch 
them together in a bill and do not even give the names of the 
individuals concerned. Your committe violates the very rule 
which you invoke—if violation it is, which I deny. Now, the 
truth is that the Committee on War Claims have a back 
every one of these bills, have named them specially in the re- 
pont and in the resolution, and have made a report accompany- 


ng them. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. As I understand, all that is asked 
is that these claims shall be referred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Merely that they shall be referred 
to the Court of Claims, and it has been done time and again by 
the House. 

— ELLIS of Kentucky. What objection can there be to 
that? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. There can be no objection except 
for the purpose of delaying action on these claims. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. When the court passes upon these 
cases they come back to the House, as I understand? 

— STONE of Kentucky. Certainly; they come back to the 
ouse,. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And even then the House is not 
obliged to make an appropriation? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Certainly not. The court imvesti- 
gates the facts and reports the cases to the House, favorably or 
adversely, according to its judgment. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
‘in: this resolution we have set out every separate bill, 
so that objection is removed. Again, we have not attempted to 
amend any one bill by adding any other toit. Each bill stands 
out distinctly in the repert, and if anyone objects to any one of 
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these claims he can move to amend the resolution by striking 
out that case. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to give a good 
many ae here a fit of cold shivers when it is proposed to 
establ a new precedent, but I submit that if the precedent is 
&@ good one, which will save the time of thig House and facilitate 
the dispatch of busimess, it ought to be established. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] says there is nothing to show 
that the committee has ever acted upon these bills. | hold in 
my hand the report from the Committee on War Claims which 
says: “The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred 
House bills (giving the number of each bill), have had the same 
under consideration and beg leave to report as follows.’’ Gen- 
ee on the other side utterly fail to eee nen a 

appropriating money to pay aclaim, thus finally disposing 
of the case, and a bill under the Bowen act or the Tucker act, 
which does no more than send.the claims to the Court of Claims 
to have the facts investigated and reported by that court back 
to the House. 

Now, I do submit that when a large number of bills came be- 
fore our committee, each one ba upon the same legal prin- 


ciple, with thefacts inall the cases almost identical, it was within 
— power and our right to take up those bills, consider them, 
re 


an rt them back to the House, as we have done in this case, 
each bill being set forth by number in the report, thus giving 
ample opportunity to any gentleman who objects to any particu- 
lar claim to move to strike it out. 

I have failed to find any rule of this House which forbids it. 
And if there is no rule forbidding it, I submit it is good busi- 
ness sense to bunch these claims together, because everybody 
knows that if one of these bills were brought up here as a sepa- 
rate measure it would mot be considered with anything like the 
degree of certainty that it will be by the Court of Claims. Ail 
that these people ask is simply an opportunity to go before a 
court established by law and preduce the necessary proof to es- 
tablish their claims. 

Mr. COOMBS. Referring tothe remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina[Mr. McLauRtIn], it seems to me that he 
omits one very im: ntfactor. This House before putting the 
rights of the Government in jeopardy by referring these claims 
to a court is certainly entitled to have full consideration of each 
one of them separately by the committee to which it is referred. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Allow me to ask the gentleman whether 
the Court of Claims is not a court established by the Govern- | 
ment, and whether the Government puts itself in jeopardy by 
referring a claim to its own court? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, it does. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Then we had better abolish the court. 

Mr. COOMBS. The very fact that the House insists on the 
right to refer these claims to the Court of Claims is evidence 
that it expects they shall be examined here before sending them 
to the court. And we have no evidence that this committee has 
done anything else than take these claims, bunch them together, 
= this resolution sending them to the court for adjudi- 
cation. 

Mr. BUNN. Thereportof the committee shows the contrary. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoomBs] can not have examined the report or he would not 
make such a statement. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman in his opening remarks said 
that this reference to the court was the best way of securing an 
examination of the claims, intimating that the committee had 
made no examination on their own aecount. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I said also in my opening remarks that I 
had examined each one of these claims as a subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the War Claims Committee. 

Mr.BYNUM. Have youstated tothe House the result of your 

Is there anything here from which we can have 

what may have been ascertained by the committee? 

i MBS. Wefindthat the House is entirely without in- 
formation in relation to these various claims. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York this question: Does he undertake to say that he is afraid 
to trust ’ court appointed by the Government for the special 
purpose of upon claims oi this kind? Isit not right that 
these claims there? a 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman produce any 
rule or authority showing that the committee must examine 
the facts in these matters before proposing to refer them to the 


court? 
Mr. COOMBS. As I understand, the object of the formation 
of committees is that they may give examination to the subjects 
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referred to them. Why have a committee at all, unless it is to 
ascertain whether or not there isa probable case for the action 
of the court? There must be some reason for the existence of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, those of us who 
have served in this House for some years know that a resolution 
of this kind is not introduced to-day for the first time. On the 
contrary, under the Bowman act and under the Tucker act (an 
amendment to the Bowman act), it has been very common for 
the Committee on War Claims to present to the House—not 
each claim seriatim, but a number of cases which have been re- 
ferred by the House to that committee for consideration. Un- 
der the law the committee has the right to refer those cases to 
the Court of Claims—for whatpurpose? In order that the court 


may investigate the facts and ascertain what are the conditions | 
| or any other committee oi the House, has reported back a large 


or circumstances upon which each claimagainst the Government 


is founded, and report the case back to this House, which at | 


last must have the right to approve the finding of the court as 
to the amount which may be due in each case. I say this isnot 
the first time this has been done. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi state the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims in these mat- 
ters, in order that there may be no mistake as to what can or 
can not be done if claims be referred to that court? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The jurisdiction of the court is 
defined in the Bowman act primarily, and also in what is known 
as the Tucker act, which wasan amendment to the Bowman act. 
Congress, in conferring jurisdiction on that court, intended to 
give it power to ascertain the facts in reference to each partic- 
ular claim. When aclaim is thus referred , the Government is 
represented before the court by its attorney—one of the assistant 
attorneysof the Department of Justice —and that position is now 
filled by a very distinguished gentleman from my own State, 
whose fidelity to the interests of the Government will not, I 
presume, be contested, but will be most cheerfully acknowledged 
by the present Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, whose immediate 
assistant he is. 

These cases are referred to the Court of Claims that the facts 
may be ascertained. The Bowman act and the Tucker act grew 
out of the fact that no committee of the House, however able as 
to its chairman and its membership, could have such appliances 
for ascertaining the facts in cases of this kind as a court has. 
This tribunal has been organized as courts ordinarily are, with 
power to take depositions, with power to receive proofs pro and 
con, which is very difficult foracommittee to do; to make a pre- 
cise and accurate finding as to the character of the case, and, as 
the act was originally construed, as to the loyalty of the claim- 
ant, and to make report back to the House showing the amount 


justly due in each case and the facts under which the claim ac- | 


erued. And if this court is not te exercise its functions, then, 

as has been well said by the gentleman from South Carolina, we 

should repeal the act organizing the court and clothing it with 

be jurisliction, and leave the matters for determination by the 
ouse. 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. COOMBS. I wish to ask if it is necessary that these 
claims should be first presented to Congress before they are re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly; they can not be re- 
ferred without pursuing that course. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then is there not some reason why they 
should be first investigated by the House before their reference? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Not at ail. 

Mr. COOMBS. Is there not some implied reason? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Notatall. There is no reason 
either expressed or implied why they should be, and nothing in 
the terms of the law to warrant thatconclusion. The law gives 
the committees of the House the power to refer these cases to 
the Court of Claims for a hearing and determination of the facis. 

What is the purpose of such a reference? Why, to ascertain 
whether or not the party has a just claim against the Govern- 
ment; and report the cular factsand circumstances gathered 
by the Court of Claims in its hearing of the case to the House for 
the subsequent action of the House. Thatisthe method. The 
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passage of tho Bowman act to enlarge its jurisdiction to the ox- 
tent that it did enlarge it, as well as tothe Tuckeramendment to 
that act, which still further increased it. 

Judge Storey said it was a disgrace to this great Government, 
which claimed to be the freest on earth, that it made no provi- 
sion whereby a citizen of the Government could have a proper 
hearing of his case before any tribunal. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Will the gentleman state what the 
provisions of the Tucker act were? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I have not the act before 
and have not had occasion to examine it for some time: but 
a general way it made provision for the reference of these « 
to the Court of Claims by the committees of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Mississippi cits 
to the Chair any precedent where the Committee on War Claims, 





me 
in 


laims 


number of bills in an omnibus resolution for such reference as 
here proposed to the Court of Claims? 





Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it 
has occurred quite frequently. 

The CHAIRMAN, Butwill the gentleman please cite the 
Chair to any instance whereit has beendone? The Chair would 
be glad to have the record produced. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand what the Chair 
means. Of course I have not had occasion to examine the rec- 
ord, and can not cite the Chair toany specific instance; but while 
the gentleman from Kentucky{Mr. STONE] was chairman of the 
Committee on War Claims similar claims were reported ina 


body for reference to the Court of Claims, and when they ali to- 
gether came back for the consideration of the committee, I re- 
member well objection was made that the House had to again 


go into an investigation of the matters and they objected to the 
fact of the certification or return from the Court of Claims of a 
multitude of cases. I have a distinct recollection of the cir- 
cumstance, and I thinkit is well remembered by gentlemen pres- 


ent. 

Mr. BYNUM. But that I think wasa bill embodying all of 
the claims that had been reported from the court. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Yes; it embodied all that had 
been decided. The same principle was involved. I[t involved 
the question of the right of the committee to embody all of 
these bills together in one general bill. 

The Tucker act expressly says that the committee shall have 
power to refer these bills, and ever since the passage of the 
Tucker act this has been going on, and Ican not see any diller- 
ence in the principle of reporting one bill or two or three or 
twenty or thirty-seven. The same principle would cover each. 
If the principle gives the right to refer one it gives the right 
torefer many. The action of the committee is taken in regard 
to the matter of reference simply on the ground that these 
cases should go to the court for adjudication, because the court 
is possessed of the paraphernalia for properly considering and 
investigating the claim. 

The court, forinstance, has the means of taking depositions pro 
and con, and giving notice of its hearings, and obtaining the nec- 
essary testimony on which to substantiate or refute the claim. 
{ do not see, therefors, why a number of cases should not be re- 
ferred as well as one case. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the exact point in controversy. He is so clear on this 
question that I should be glad to hear from hii on that. 

Now, it is a well settled principle of parliamentary law, which 
the gentleman will not controvert, that you can not amend a 
— bill by adding the substance of another bill for the re- 

ief of another party. That is a settled principle of law, so that 
you can not report the thirty-seven bills back in a single bill 
carrying relief to each one of the beneficiaries. 
| Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. You mean reported back from 
the committee? 

Mr. BURROWS. You can not report them all back as one 
bill. That is a well-established parliamentary principle. If 
| that be so, how, under the Bowman act, and before a resolution 
| is introduced in the House for that purpose, can you reporta 





eourt was established for that purpose. Why, it was well said | resolution from the committee by which the bills are bunched 


by one of the most distinguished jurists who ever presided in a 
tribunal in this country,and who was long distinguished as an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, bo- 
fore thecreation of the Courtof Claims with its qualified jurisdic- 
tion, Judge Storey of Massachusetts said, that while in the most 
despotic countries of the Old World a citizen could go into court 
and establish his claim against the Government, yet here in this 
free and enlightened country no such power was given toa citi- 
zen. And led, among other things, to the establishment of 
the Court of Claims with its qualified jurisdiction, and led to the 


together, any more than you can report a single bill bunching 
them? 
Now, remember the language of the act: 

That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of 
the Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, 
which involves the investigation and determination of facts— 

The same may be referred to the court. 

Mr. BUNN. What act is the gentleman referring 10? 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, I contend if a resolution has been in- 
troduced in the House, and the jurisdiction of the House invoked 
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to refer certain claims pending before the Committee on War 
Claims to the Court of Claims, then the committee would have 
had jurisdiction; but no such resolution having ever been intro- 
duced in the House, the Committee on War Claims had no ju- 
risdiction of any such resolution, and they could no more report 
a resolution referring all the claims to the Court of Claims than 
they could report all the bills. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If my distinguished friend will 
send me the book, I will give him an answer to what he has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would be very glad to have you give an 
answer. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I can not see 
that what the gentleman from Michigan has suggested makes 
any difference in what Ihave stated tothe Chair. The actcom- 
monly known as the Bowman act, that was approved March 3, 
1883, the act I have read, was to relieve the Congress and the 
Executive Departments of the investigation of claims and de- 
mands against the Government. That was the title; that was 
the object; that was its purpose. 

That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, 
which involves the investigation and determination of facts, the committee 
or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and docu- 
ments pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the 
United States; and the same shall be proceeded in under such rules as the 
court may adopt. When the facts shail have been found the court shall not 
enter judgment thereon, but shall report the same to the committee or to 
the House by which the case was transmitted for its consideration. 

Now, it will be observed, therefore, that the power to refer to 
the.Court of Claims exists not only in the House itself, but ex- 
ists in the committee by the very terms of the act. By the very 
terms and stipulations expressed in it the power is expressly 
given to the committee as well as to the House; and therefore 
the point made by my distinguished friend from Michigan is not 
a good one. If it was simply a power given to the House, then 
the committeo would have toask leave of the House to do it; 
but there is no such necessity, for the law clothes the commit- 
tee with power to refer every one of these cases before the Com- 
mittee on War Claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BURROWS. But it must have the leave of the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. It does notrequire to have the 
leave of the House at all, beceees the power is given by ex- 
press terms of the act to the committee as well as tothe House. 

Mr. BURROWS. But the gentleman does not undertake to 
say that the committee, of its own motion, can refer all these 
claims to the Court of Claims, without coming into the House, 
under a resolution referring thirty-seven bills, which resolution 
never was introduced into the House and never referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I say that my understanding 
is that each one of these bills was introduced in the House. 
Each one was presented to the House, and each one referred to 
the Committee on Claims. What for? When each claim is re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, the distinguished gen- 
tleman himself says that Committee has the right to refer them 
to the Court of Claims; but instead of doing that the committee 
refers a number of claims back to the House, and asks the House 
to adopt this resolution referring them to the Court of Claims. 
In other words, it has done what is proposed now. It calls upon 
the House to adopt this resolution. The law gives the power 
both to the committee and to the House. Now, section 2 reads 
as follows: 

That when aclaim or matter is pending in any of the Executive Depart- 
ments which may involve controverted questions of fact or law, the head of 
such Department may transmit the same, with the vouchers, pegness proets, 
and documents pny oe Bae sarge to d court, and the same there 
be proceeded in under such rules as the court may adopt. When the facts 
and conclusions of law shall have been found, the court shall not enter judg- 


ment thereon, but shall report its findings and ons to the Department 
by which it was transmitted for its guidance and action. 


So that this act was designed and intended to relieve Con- 
ress in this matter, which they could not investigate. I have 
ong since believed, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to have a 
court which would have original and absolute jurisdiction over 
claims against the Government; and this was intended to that 
extent to accomplish that fact. And if the Chairman will read 
the whole of this act, he will see that its purpose, its object, the 
very reason why it was presented and adopted by the Congress 
of the United States and made a part of the statutes, or the law 
of the land, was to do what this bulky body can not do of itself. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. It is stated t this committee could 
have transmitted these cases to the court, and that that would 
have given the court jurisdiction. Now, this resolution simply 
asks the House to do what the committee could do under the 
jaw and which it is said by our rules we can not do. I would 
like to hear os) ue on that re. 
Mr. HOOKER of issippi. e committee could have 
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referred one case, it could have referred two; andif it could have 
asked the House to refer two, it could have asked the House to 
refer many cases. The act by specific terms gives the commit- 
tee absolute jurisdiction, and they could have referred them all. 
Now, they have exercised the precaution to refer these cases 
back in bulk, 37 in number, and ask that they be referred to the 
Court of Claims for the purpose of reporting all the facts, in 
order that the House, before it finally passes upon the questions, 
may have the findings of facts after the court shall have made 
the investigation; and that was the design and intent of the act, 
that the court should make a report of their findings of fact and 
the liability of the Government. 

Mr. ELLIs of Kentucky was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to ad- 
dress himself to the pointof order. The Chair isready to rule. 

Mr. BURROWS. I want to say one word before the gentle- 
man begins. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BURROWS. I simply want to state to the gentleman 
what claims against the Government can be referred by the 
committee. The only cases that can be referred are for stores 
and supplies; and these claims are for cotton, and can not bo re- 
ferred. LI ask the gentleman to bear in mind that they can not 
be referred by the committee, and that the only way the court 
can have jurisdiction is for the House to refer them, and that 
is what this is for. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to make 
two suggestions with reference to this point of order. The first 
is in response to the point raised by the gentleman from New 
York, that it was necessary for the House, or for a committee 
of the House, to consider and pass upon these claims before they 
can properly be referrable to the Court of Claims. An exami- 
nation of the Bowman act discloses the fact that no examination 
or consideration of the claims is necessary, either by a commit- 
tee of the House or by the House itself, before they can be re- 
ferred. The first section of the Bowman act provides that on 
the motion of the committee these claims are referrable to the 
Court of Claims, so that the point made by the gentleman from 
New York is unsound. 

The second suggestion I desire to make is in response to the 
question propounded by the Chair as to whether or not these 
claims could be grouped and referred to the Court of Claims. 
I discover nothing in this act which prohibits the House from 
referring any number of claims at one and the same time. 
There is nothing in the act which, even by implication, raises 
a presumption that only one claim may be referred at a time. 
The provision in the first section of the Bowman act broadly 
and expressly says that these claims may be referred, one claim 
or many claims; so I take it for granted that no valid objection 
can be raised to the proposition submitted by the Committee on 
War Claims to refer a number of these claims together. 

Reference has been made to the Tucker act, which seems to 
be an amendment of the Bowman act. Under section 14 of the 
Tucker act these claims are referable to the Court of Claims. 
And how can it be argued that if the committee or the House 
has jurisdiction to refer a single claim, it may not, atone and 
the same time, refer many claims? I take it for granted that 
there is nothing in any of the provisions of either of these acts 
which will prevent the House from referring a number of these 
claims at one and the same time. Moreover, in conclusion, it 
certaiily is desirable that these claims should be investigated 
by acourt. A court can investigate them more accurately and 
thoroughly than the work can possibly be done in this House. 
An investigation and determination by the Court of Claims 
neither establishes nor adjudicates the claims in such a way as 
to make them a charge on the Government, or to bind the Gov- 
ernment to provide for their payment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the ques- 
tion, it is whether this resolution which has been submitted by 
the Committee on War Claims can bo adopted. I desire to sub- 
mit one specific reason to the chairman and to this committee 
why the resolution should not be adopted, and that is that it 
fails to comply with the provision of Rule XVIII, which re- 
quires a report to be submitted in writing on the return of any 
bill to the House, and that that report shall be printed. I sub- 
mit that the so-called ‘‘ report” in reference to these bills, this 
omnibus proposition, is not in any proper sense such a report as 
is contemplated by the rule. 

It is not a full and fair compliance with the terms of Rule 
XVIII, and I desire to give notice that I shall ask for a vote on 
that question. I contend that this ‘‘ report,” not being in full 
and fair compliance with Rule XVIII, we have a right to decide 


' that it isno report. What is a report? A report in cases of 


this kind is a statement of the facts and circumstances under 
which each particular claim arose, terminating with some rec- 
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ommendation. In this case we have no statement of facts or 
circumstances—none whatever. We havesimply arecommenda- 
tion, in one line at the end of this so-called report. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. The gentleman says it is the 
duty of the Committee on War Claims to report the facts to the 
House—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say itis their duty, under Rule XVIII, 
to submit a report in each case. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. If it is the duty of the commit- 
tee to report the facts and circumstances, what is the use of re- 
ferring the cases to the Court of Claims? I thought the refer- 
ence to the Court of Claims was in order that that court might 
ascertain the facts. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
the action of this House by grouping together a lot of claims 
arising under various circumstances and rushing them through 
in one measure, and thus getting a snap judgment against the 
United States. I am opposed to any such legislation. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then you ought to repeal the 
law which authorizes it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the point of order that I make, Mr. 
Chairman, is that this so-called report is no report, that it is 
merely a general recommendation. When Rule XVIII was 
adopted it was evidently the intention of the House that the facts 


Then you are against the law. 


and circumstances of each claim should be set forth in a written | 


report to the House. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this resolution is not a proposition to refer 
these bills to the Court of Claims for the purpose of getting in- 
formation. The proposition is to refer them to the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of getting a judgment, for the purpose 
of having that court adjudicate the claims under section 10.Yof 
the Revised Statutes, which is especially referred to in the re- 
port. Thatsection gives the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear 
and determine a certain character of claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, claims of a class to which these do 
not belong. Most of these are old war claims. Some of them 
are twenty-five or thirty yeara old; some of them arose during 
the first year of the war. 

Now, the section of the Revised Statutes which is expressly 
referred to in this report provides that no suit shall be enter- 


tained by the Court of Claims which is over six years old. The | 


committee, under the Bowman act, might very well have re- 
ferred these bills from the committee room to the Court of 
Claims in order to find out what the facts were—in order that a 
report of the facts might be made to the House by the Court of 
Claims. But the committee understood exactly what it was 
doing. It did not want the facts. [Laughter.] It wanted the 
case referred from Congress in order that there might be a 
-judgment. 

Mr. BURROWS. 
I understood the gentleman to say that these cases might have 
been referred by the Committee on War Claims under the Bow- 
man act—— ss 

Mr. CULBERSON. To ascertain the facts. 

Mr. BURROWS. My recollection is that the claims of which 
the court may take cognizance under the Bowman act are re- 
stricted vey to stores and supplies—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. No, sir; 

I understand that whenever a proposition is pending before the 
House or any committee of the House, it is in order for the House 


or the committee to refer the claim to the Court of Claims for | 


the pur of 
Mr. McNAG 
diction of the court. 
Mr. CULBERSON. Any one who wishes to refer to the law 
will find it on e 290 of the Digest. 
Mr. MCNAGNY. May LT interrupt the gentleman a moment? 
Mr. CULBERSON. es, sir. 


getting information. ; 
Y. Ihave here the section limiting the juris- 


Mr. MCNAGNY. The section of the Bowman act conferring | 


jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims is as follows: 


Sec. 3. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or Include any 
claim against the United States growing out of the destruction or damage 
to property by the Army or Navy during the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion, or for the use and occupation of real estate by any part of the mil- 


it 

durlog the said war at the seatof war; nor shall the said court have juris- 
2iction of any claim against the United States which is now barred by vir- 
tue of the provisions of any law of the United States 


Mr, CULBERSON. What date is that? 
Mr. MCNAGNY. That is the act of March 3, 1883. 
Mr. CULBERSON. That is not the section to which I re- 





I am against any such proposition as this. | 


Iam against any proposition to forestall | 


Will the gentleman allow me a question? | 


I do notunderstand it that way. | 


or naval forces of the United States in the operations of said forces | 
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ferred. Will the gentleman please read the other section—the 
section which authorizes the reference of claims to that court? 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I presume that the provision to which the 
gentleman refers is the following: 

That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any committee of the 
Senate or House Of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, 
which involves the investigation and determination of the committee 
or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs, and docu 
ments pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the Court of Claims of the 
United States. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Thatsustains whatI said. Thelanecuae 

of the provision is, ‘‘ whenever a claim or matter is pevding,’ 
| ete. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman,as a member of the Com: 
on War Claims I[ wish to state, pending this point of order 
this resolution was reported, as the statement may throw son 
light on the subject. The first question presented is, whether 
the committee could refer cotton claims to the Court of Claims. 
Now, I read from a compilation of notes and decisions on the 
Bowman and Tucker acts: 


facts 


The first section provides that when any claim or matter is pending before 
any committee of the Senate or House of Representatives, or before either 
House of Congress, which involves the investigation and determination of 
facts, the same may be referred to the court and be proceeded in undersuch 


rules as the court may adopt. It will be seen that the power of a commit 
tee of either House to refer to the determination of the court a claim made 
to Congress is broad and comprehensive. The word ‘* matter’’ waa in 
tended and by construction is determined to embrace every possible inter 


est in the citizen which is comprehended in the broad limits of the righ 


of 
petition, which may be redressed in and by compensation. 


The committee has held that this word ‘‘ matter” covers every 
claim that a citizen of the United States may have against the 
| General Government. Now, these claims embraced in a num- 
ber of bills before the committee involved an outlay (if jutlegment 
be found sustaining them) of a milliondollars. Icontended that 
the question was of so much importance that the Committee on 
War Claims should not send these claims directly to the court, 
but that in view of the magnitude of the question, we should 
report this resolution to the House so that the Committee of the 
Whole House might say whether these claims should be referred 
| or not. 

If this point of order is to be sustained by the Chair, the result 
will be that these claims will remain in the committee, and I 
| presume that the committee, under the provision of law which 
has been cited, will refer these claims to the Court of Claims. 
I say it is better that the question as to the reference of these 
matters should be settled here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If I understand the gentleman, it has been 
held by the Committee on War Claims that any ‘claim or mat- 
ter” pending before that committee may be referred by the com- 
mittee to the Court of Claims under the Bowman act, notwith- 
standing section 3 of that act declares that ‘the jurisdiction of 
said court shall not extend to or include any claim against the 
United States growing out of the destruction or damage to prop- 
perty by the Army and Navy during the war for the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion.” 

Now, if itis true that the committee is construing this act 
without any reference tosection 3, and referring to the court all 
matters coming before them, notwithstanding the bar of section 
3 of the Bowman act, of course that is a very serious matter, and 
| one which calls for some action by the House to make clear the 
| intention of the Bowman act. I happen to have been in the 

House at the time that act was passed; and | know it was dis- 
| tinctly argued that section 3 would operate as a limitation upon 
the language of section 1,that the whole act was to be coustrued 
together. But if I understand correctly the statement made 
here, thousands of cases are now being sent to the Court of 
Claims by the Committee on War Claims, although not embraced 
in the intention of the framers of the Bowman act. If the act is 
being construed in that way, the sooneran amendment is adopted 
by Congress the better. 

Mr. MAHON. I desire to suggest to the gentleman, take a 
case where time is an element, there may be a question as to 
whether the statute of limitations runs or not. Thatis a fact 
which is found by the court. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But take the case of some of these items 
which the jurisdiction of the court does not include; as, for in- 
| stance, ‘‘ the destruction or damage to property by the Army or 

Navy during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, or for 

the use and occupation of real estate by any part of the military 
| or naval forces of the United States.” 

Supposing the things mentioned, as excluded from the juris- 
diction of the court, are there referred? What I wish to know 
is if the Committee on War Claims have referred matters that 
may come before them under the act, notwithstanding that they 
are excluded by the language of the law from consideration by 
the Court of Claims at all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. These are matters of law which will come 
up on investigation of the merits of the question. 

Mr. BUNN. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to send up one author- 
ity on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WisB. I call up the bill (H. R. 8002) providing for certain light-houses 
and other aids to navigation. 
The bill was read, as follows—— 


The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary for the Clerk to read 
the bill, as the Chair is familiar with it and does not desire to 
hear further on that particular point. 

Mr. BURROWS. ‘That, however, was a bill introduced cov- 
ering all of these light-houses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And a public matter, too. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I would like to cail the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that on the 16th day of September, 1890, 
Fifty-first Congress, the House passed a resolution exactly like 
this one now under consideration, on which the point of order 
was made. It will be found by reference to the RecoRD of that 
date that— 

On motion of Mr. MORGAN, by unanimous consent, the Committee of the 
Whole House was discharged from the further consideration of House Mis- 
cellaneous Document No. 183, viz: 

Resolved, etc., That the claims of Calvin Chairs, Louis Ff. Morat, C. C. Far- 
rar, administrator of Gray W. Smith, deceased; R. H. Parham, admin- 
istrator of G Gorman, deceased; Sarah C. McLemore, administra- 
trix of John C. Taemere, deceased; Lucy E. Dowdy; E. G. Tomlinson, 
executrix of W. FE. Tomlinson, and W. A. Galloway, in which the Court 
of Claims has found the preliminary question of loyalty to the United 
States Government during the war of the rebellion in favor of the claim- 
ants, be, and they are hereby, ref to the Court of Claims to find and re- 
port the facts in each case as pro in the act of March 3, 1883, known as 
the ‘‘Bowman act,” and as amended by section I of “An act to provide for 
bringing suits against the Government of the United States,’ approved 
March 3, 1887 

Again, on June 4, 1892, the House, on motion of Mr, BOATNER 
of Louisiana, passed a resolution of the same character, in the 
following terms: 

Resolved, That the following bills, H. R. 777, 783, 1951, 1961, and 1970, for the 
relief of I. B. Beard, the estate of T. M. Tucker, Sarah Powell, William Law- 

ead, administrator of John Law Mary E. ther with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims, under the provision of the act of Congress to provide for 
Le tetagiag of suits against the Government of the United States, approved 

arch 8, , 


Mr. KILGORE. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion right there. 

Mr. STONE of vee Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Was thereany pointof order made on either 
resolution? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. There was not. It was done by 
unanimous consent, when everybody had a chance to make a 
point of order and nobody thought it necessary. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I find further—— 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Let me ask if the court regarded their 
jurisdiction over the cases, and considered aad decided them? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. They did; they took them under 
cognizance and into consideration. 

I find, further, that the House of Representatives itself justi- 
fied the action of the committee in bringing in a report includ- 
ing a number of claims, because in the Fifty-second Congress, 
second session. as will be seen by reference to Miscellaneous 
Document No. 29, entitled a— 

Communication from the Court of Claims, transmitting copies ofthe fina- 
ings of the court in the cases of the following-named persons against the 
United States: W. S. Bewley, \v. Y. Fain, W. A. Galloway. B. M. Parbam, 
deceased; J. C. Scroggins, deceased; A. T. Ss. B. rift, deceased; 
Robert Chism, deceased; J. T. Bone, deceased; Jaber Russell, Peter Crosby, 
deceased; Henry Gallaher, decessed. 

The House took similar action, these claims having been intro- 
duced, referred to the Committees on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Now, there is one other matter I wish to call the attention of 
the Chair to. The gentleman from Texas, and I deem him the 

test lawyer in the House, his name is CULBERSON, made a 
statement to this House that if allowed to have its due weight 
would carry out the idea of an insinuation against the Commit- 
tee on War Claims that they were + ag to take advantage 
of the fact that the claims were before them, and were in favor 
of referring them to the court for the purpose of finding ajudg- 
ment by this very resolution. 

I only want to state that that is entirely incorrect. The ref- 
erence to the reselution will show that it is not correct. The 

them, shall 
be referred to the Committee on War Claims, with 
ae papers, **to find the amount due, and report the 


same . 
We did know what we were — Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And did notask fora judgment? 
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Mr. STONE of Kentucky. No, sir, we did not. We knew 
what we were doing, and did not refer the claims to the court 
fora judgment. That committee has never attempted to take 
advantage of the House nor of its position, nor to use any sort 
of cover to get any advantage in the legislation proposed by that 
committee, and this resolution expressly states that these claims 
are to be referred to the Court of Claims for the purpose of find- 
ing the facts and reporting them back to Congress. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wish to say a single word. I did not 
mean to say that the Committee on War Claims had attempted 
any such thing as the gentleman intimated. I said that the 
Committee on War Claims had brought in a resolution here, 
which did not ask the Court of Claims to find the facts, but 
which asked the Court of Claims to adjudicate these claims, and 
to do so under sections 1059, 1060, 1061 of the Revisued Statutes. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in 
reply to that, the resolution says distinctly that these are re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims to find the amount due, and report 
that amount to Congress. 

Mr. CULBERSON. That -is not the language of the reso- 
lution which I have. 

— STONE of Kentucky. You have not got the right one 
en. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harcn), The committee will please 
be in order. The Chair is ready to rule on this point. The 
Chair does not desire to hear any more argument. 

The resolution on the Calendar is reported by the Committee 
on War Claims as a substitute for the bills H. R. 1414 to 1450, 
both inclusive, a large number of bills relating to different sub- 
poate The Chair will direct the Clerk to read three of the 

ills. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 1414) for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith. 


Be it enacted, e'c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and Virected to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise a: priatec. to Julia A. Smith, widow, James P. Smith, Robert C. 
Smith, Murdock I’. Smith, and Constance B. Smith, the widow and children 
of Robert J. Sm‘h, deceased, being his heirs at law, the sum of $10,000, in 
full payment and satisfaction of ali claims dueand arising to the said Robert 
J. Smith or his heirs by reason of the seizure and sale of cotton belonging 
to the said Robert J. Smith, by the United States. 


A bill (Hf. R. 1420) for the relief of John Duncan, survivor. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to Ray to John Duncan, surviving partner of the 
firm of Archib Dunean & Son, the sum of $8,109, in full payment and sat- 
isfaction of all demands due and arising to the said firm of Archibald Dun- 
can & Son for the use and occupation of workshops and material in the city 
of Charleston by the United Stases. 


A bill (H. R. 1434) for the relief of William R. Herron. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be,and he hereby 1s, 
authorized and directed to pay to William R. Herron. out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of #3,143.43 in full pay- 
ment and settiement of all demands arising to the said William R. Herron, 
on account of services rendered to the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. These bills, while of the same general 
character, do not in every instance relate to the same species 
of property; and when the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bur- 
ROWS] e the point of order that the committee had no au- 
thority under the rules to report, in a single resolution, this 
large number of bills, with the recommendation that they be 
referred to the Court of Claims under existing law, the Chair 
was very strongly inclined tothe opinion that the point of order 
was not only well taken, but the Chair had no recollection of 
ever having seen a raport considered by the House, reported 
from that committee of exactly this character. 

But the Chair finds on investigation that in the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress, in reports 648 and 649, Mr. STONE, from the 
Committee on War Claims, reported two resolutions embodying 
quite a number of bills to be referred to the Court of Claims, in 
almost similar terms to the resolution now before the committee. 
Neither of the reports was acted upon by the Committee of 
the Whole or the House of Representatives, but on June 3, 1892, 
in the House itself, on motion of Mr. BOATNER, that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of a similar resolution ———— from that committee, it was, 
without objection, considered and passed by the House. The 
Clerk will read the proceedings which took place: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BOATNER, by unanimous consent, the Committee of the 
— was discharged from the consideration of the following reso» 

Resolved, That the following bills (H. R. 777, 783, 1951, 1961, and 1970) for the 
relief I. B. Beard, estate of T. M. Tucker, Sarah A. Powell, William Law- 
head, administrator of John Lawhead and — EB. M together with 
all accom: papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court 


of Ulaims er the provisions of the act of rn to ie for the 
£ cf suits against the Government of the United approved 


1887. 
The same was considered, and agreed to. 








1894. 


In the other case, cited by the gentleman from Kentucky | Mr. 
SToONg], similar action was taken by the House, and the Chair 
feels constrained to follow the precedent set by the House itself, | 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BURROWS, Mr. Chairman, the pending motion, I be- 
lieve, is that this bill be laid aside and reported favorably to | 
the House. } 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion was made by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, pending the consideration of the point of 
order. The Chair did not entertain the motion, but that will 
follow as the pending motion. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to be heard upon this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the Chair, in overruling the 
point of order, lays the resolution before the Committee of the 
Whole for its consideration. It is open for debate, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina will first be recognized, he being in 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I reserve my time, Mr. Chairman. [think | 
the House understands this matter fully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman | 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the resolution now under 
consideration comes from the Committee on War Claims, and 
invokes the judgment of this House upon a proposition to refer 
to the Court. of Claims, for its consideration and adjudication, 
thirty-seven separate bills. 

The first bill, for the relief of the heirs of Robert J. Smith, 
claims an allowance of $40,000 for cotton taken in the State of 
South Carolina. 

The bill H. R. 1415is a claim for cotton, stated to be for $15,000. 

The bill H.R. 1416 is a claim for cotton amounting to $1,250. 

The bill H. R. 1417 is a claim for cotton aggregating the sum 
of $15,650. 

The bill H. R. 1418, also embraced in the resolution, isa claim | 





for cotton amounting to $28,000. 

House bill 1419 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $18,000. 

House bill 1420 is a claim for the use and occupation of a work- 
shop, and material used and occupied by the Federal forces in 
the city of Charleston, amounting to $18,100. 

House bill 1421 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $7,000. 

House bill 1422 is a claim for cotton, demanding $21,000. 

House bill 1423 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $7,200. 

House bill 1424 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $12,000. 

House bill 1425 is a claim for the seizure and sale of certain 
property, amounting in the total to $153,000. 

House biil 1426 is a claim for cotton of $9,000. 

House bill 1427 is a claim for cotton of $12,000. 

House bill 1428 is a claim for cotton, amounting to $51,558.11. 
The computation seems to have been made in this case with 
great particularity. 

House bill 1429 is a claim for cotton amounting to $8,800. 

House bill 1480 is a claim for cotton of $25,000. 

House bill 1431 is a claim for cotton of $30,000. 

House bill 1482 is a claim for cotton of $18,000, 

House bill 1433 is a claim for cotton of $28,000. 

House bill 1434 is for services rendered the United States Gov- 
ernment by William R. Herron, amounting to $3,143.43. 

House bill 1435 asks the Government to pay tothe beneficiary 
therein named, which bill is embraced in this resolution, for 
cotton, $40,000. 

House bill 1436 is a claim of $17,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1437, the beneficiary asks $8,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1438, the beneficiary seeks $50,000 for some cotton. 

House bill 1439 is a claim of $33,000 for cotton. 

House bill 1440 is a claim of $35,000 for cotton. 

House bill 1441 is a claim for cotten aggregating $49,000. 

In House bill 1442 the claimant asks $42,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1443 the claimant demands $46,000 in payment 
for cotton. 

in House bill 1444 the claimant asks $45,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1445 the claimant demands $35,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1446 the claimant asks to be paid the amount of 
$50,000 for cotton. 
oan House bill 1447 the claimant seeks torecover $19,727 for cot- 

n. ‘ 

In House bill 1448 the claimant wants $31,000 for cotton. 

In House bill 1449 the claimant desires $3,800 for cotton. 

And in House bill 1450 the claim is made for property appro- 
priated and destroyed by troops of the Union Army amounting 
to $23,150. 
ane SAYERS. Will the gentleman state what is the sum 

tal? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes,sir. These are the bills, Mr. Chair- 
man, enumerated and embraced in the resolution under consid- 
eration, which it is proposed te refer to the Court of Claims for 
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final judgmont. The aggregate of these claims is $1,040,000 in 
round numbers. 
Mr. KILGORE. Where do all these claims come from, can 
the gentleman tell me: 
Mr. BURROWS. The bill 5 d Ino dais lose i L1every cnrsea, b it 


I understand from some gentlemen in t irse of debate that 


they come from a single locality in South Carolina or North 
Carolina. 
Mr. McLAURIN. From the coast of South Carolina. 


Mr. BURROWS. These bills aggregate the 1of $ : ; 
and itis proposed, without consideration or examination into 
the merits, to refer these bills to the Court of Claims, 
thorize that court to at once enter upon their consider 
proceed to final determination and judgment. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. It is not the design of the bill 
they shall be finally determined. They are to be referred tot 


| Court of Claims to find the amount due and to report the 
I 


to Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itis immaterial. I took the statemen 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], who said that 
judgment was to beentered. 

Mr.CULBERSON. I have here the report of the « 
and I will read it if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itis immaterial. The court is to find the 
amount due, and whether it is to render judgment or to report 
the facts back to Congress makes no difference 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let me read from the report of this 


‘ommitte 


committee: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred House bills l4l4 
1450, have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report as f 
lows: 


Your committee are of opinion that these claims should be referred to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication in accordance with the provisions of sec 
tions 1059 and 1060 and 1061 of the Revised Statutes. 

Which sections authorize trial and judgment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itseems, then, that it is the intention, or 
if not the intention, the effect will be to authorize the court to 
enter final judgment. 

Mr. SAYERS. Dol understand my colleague |[Mr. CULBER 
SON] to say that the provisions of those sections of the statute 
authorize trial and judgment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDOX. Thatis the report of the committee, but the 
resolution on which the report is based only refers the claims 
to the Court of Claims for the purpose oi ascertaining the 
amountsdue and reporting them back to Congress—not for judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itisof no consequence. The purpose of 
this resolution is to secure $1,040,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States for cotton destroyed and for the use of certain 
property in the late seceded States. Now, Mr. Chairman, upon 
the very threshold of this discussion | wish to say that [ think 
this House ought to make a stand against these claims. 

The House—and if not the House, the country—ought to be 
alarmed at the pendency of these claims for property destroyed, 
used, or taken thirty years ago in the prosecution of the ci 
war. When we consider the number of claims pending ir 
various Departmentsof this Government, when we contempia 
the number of claims pending before the Committee on War 
Claims, when we consider the number of claims pending before 
the Court of Claims, we ought to call a halt, unless we are 
pared to bankrupt the Treasury and, instead of reducing taxa- 
tion, to enter on a scheme for greatly increasing taxation. 

Gentlemen will say in reply: ‘‘ This is simply referring 
matter to the Court of Claims. That is a very harmless proced- 
uré. That is one of our own courts. Let the court pass upon 
these matters, and then Jet Congress take such action as it shall 
deem wise and prudent.” 

Senator Spooner, in the Senate of the United States, speaking 
on this question on the 20th day of August, 1588, said: 


The state of facts out of which grows the necessity for this information is 
one Which perhaps I may properly bring to the attention of the Senat 


nre- 


the 










This was on the consideration of a resolution to inquire into 
the pendancy of claims in the various Departments. 

The Senator from Missouri states correctly, and his statements are usu 
ally accurate, that there have been rejected by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 


ment about 45,000 of these Southern claims. 

There were rejected aiso by the commissary of subsistence about 10,000 of 
these claims. That makes 55,000 claims made by alleged loyal claimants in 
Tennessee and other States cailed noninsurrectionary States, which have 
been carefully investigated by the Department and rejected. Under the 
law as it stands to-day bills for the payment of these rejected claims are io 
troduced in Congress, accompanied by petitionsvery simple inform, They 
are referred to the committee, and referred by the committee to the Court 
of Claims for investigation. 

Sixteen hundred of these claims were referred to the Court of Claims by 
the War Claims Committee of the House of Kepresentatives, or Claims in 
the Senate in the last Congress, and four thausand of them have been re 
ferred to the Court of Claims at this session of Congress, mostly by the com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. It will happen, unless some Means 
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are taken to prevent it, that every one of these claims, presented under the 
law to the Department, investigated by the Department and decided upon 
adversely by the Department will be referred to the Court of Claims by Con- 
essional committees, and bills a upon the report from that court by 
longress, so that, notwithstanding the adverse action of the Department, 
they will all be paid. 


Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I shall not have time to yield. 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish to ask him just one question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is it in connection with this point? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish toask the gentleman if he is aware of 
the fact that that prediction has been contradicted by the record 
of the court, which shows that only about 8 per cent of these 
claims are allowed? 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman can make his answer to this 
declaration of Senator Spooner in his own time. I cannot yield 
now for that purpose. ‘The Senator proceeds: 


I have looked somewhat into the record by which these claims are investi- 
gated in the Court of Claims. WhatI say on this point does not reflect at 
all upon the court, because the court must pass upon the evidence which is 
presented here. Itis not the function or the duty of courts to hunt up wit- 
nesses or superintend the taking of testimony. ; 

In many cases which I have examined, cases which have been reported 
upoi by the court, I have gone to the trouble to go through all the testi- 
mony, which in some cases is very elaborate, and have given attention to 
the method in which the witnesses were examined and cross-examined, so 
as to see to what extent and with what efficiency the interest of the Govern- 
ment was represented, and I will venture to say that no citizen of the United 
States would be willing to pay aclaim adjudicated against him upon such 
testimony. Testimony so produced, elecited by such methods of examina- 
tion and cross-examination as that which in most of the cases I have exam- 
ined, is the foundation of large claims against this Government. 

Some of these claims have been investigated by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment and by the Commissary Department and reported adversely, 
which probably are just claims; and they ought perhaps to have some 
method of reviewing the action of these departments upon them. But to- 
day the House of Representatives hold that. as the Government has estab- 
lished a tribunal before which it invites its citizens to go, it ought to be 
bound by the decision, and that if therefore the Court of Claims finds in 
favor of the claimant he should be paid. 


I have read this much of the remarks of Senator Spooner in 
anticipation of and in answer to the statement which will be 
made that it is entirely safe and harmless to refer these rejected 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

In February, 1893, a little over a year ago, the following reso- 
— was introduced in the House of Representatives and 
passed: 

Whereas claims amounting to many millions of dollars growing out of the 


late war for the suppression of the rebellion have been and are now pend- 
ing before Congress, the Executive Departments, andthe Court of Claims; 


and 

Whereas it has been asserted in the public and charged upon the 
floor of this House that many claims of this character,some of doubttul 
validity, have been allowed and while others of equally doubtful 
validity have been allowed but not ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, Navy, and the At- 
torney-General be directed to rt to this House with as iittle delay as 
possible the number, amount, and particulars, includ the place of origin 
and whether — by States or individuals, of c growing either 
directly or indirectly out of the late war for the su on of the rebellion 
pending before said Departments respectively and the Court of Claims. 


Mr. Chairman,I hold in my hands the report of the Secreta 
of the Treasury Mr. Foster, in response to that resolution; an 
I ask leave to embody it in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bynum). If there be no objection, the 
gentleman will have that privilege. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURROWS. I will then embody this report entire in 


my remarks: 
WAR CLAIMS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1893. 


Tue SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the following pee 
oe ." suena adopted by the House of Representatives on the 16th 
ultimo, to wit: 

‘Whereas claims amoun to many millions of dollars, growing out of 
the late war for the sup on of the rebellion, have been, and are now. 
ponding before Congress, the Executive De 4 the Court of 

aims; and whereas it has been asserted in public press and charged 
upon tho floor of this House that many claims of this character, some of 
doubtful validity, have been allowed and paid, while others of equally 
doubtful validity have been allowed but not paid: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy, and the 
Atvorney-General, be directed to report to this House, with as little delay as 
possible, the number, amount, and ;, Includ the place of origin, 
and whether presease® by States or individuals, of cl growing, either 
directly or indirectly, outof the late war for the su’ ‘ion of the rebellion, 
pending before said vely, the Court of Claims.” 

The f cing prosmne ame ‘were referred to the heads of bu- 
reaus and divisions in which “claims 


malgnh bo curtail deamet aoe oe war aims in their 
? were pending 
tive offices, are not given, for the reason that no information was fur- 


. 
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The letters or reports of the officers named are as follows; 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, FIRST COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1893. 

Str: I have the honor to return herewith copy of House resolution, dated 
J my 16, 1893, and submit the following report: 

The claims growing out of the late war now pending or unsettled, that are 
known to this office, are claims arising under the direct-tax refunding act, 
approved March 2, 1891. 

(1) The direct tax collected from the following-named States, claims for 
which have not yet been presented for payment: 
Connecticut 


Dakota (North and South) 
Nebraska ._. 


$261, 981. 90 
3, 241. 38 
4, 281. 60 
4, 592. 67 
35, 140. 67 
4, 268. 16 


Oregon Se 
Washington 


313, 506. 33 


(2) The amount suspended and withheld in the settlement of the direct-tax 
claims of the following-named States and the District of Columbia, on ac- 
count of charges standing against them on the books of the War Department 
for the value of arms, etc., overdrawn by them under section 1661, Revised 
Statutes, prior to February 12, 1887: 


New Hampshire 
Michigan 
Rhode Isiand 
Wisconsin.... 
Minnesota 


(3) The amount of penalties and interest and the surplus arising from sale 
of land for direct taxes in excess of the charges against the same in the fol- 
lowing-named States, which is intended to be paid to the governors of said 
States for the benefit of the persons from whom the same were collected or 
their legal representatives when the amount can be ascertained from the 
accounts of the direct-tax commissioners and the records of this Depart- 
ment: Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
we. The amount can not be stated, but probably will not exceed #175,- 


(4). Claim of the State of West Virginia for the amount deducted in the set- 
tlement of her direct-tax account as a set-off against her proportion of the un- 
divided indebtedness of Virginia for Indian trust funds invested in Virginia 
State bonds prior to the division of the State, $153,978.75. 

Total, #725,3+1.58. 

Very respectfully, 
A.C. MATTHEWS, Compirolier. 


Hon. CHARLES Foster, Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPART MENT, 
OPFICE OF THE SECOND AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. U., February 4, 1893. 


Sir: By your reference of the 26th ultimo, Iam in receipt of a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the House of Representatives on January 16, calling 
for a report as to ‘the number, amount, and particulars, mpetading the 
place of origin, and whether presented by States or individuals, of claims 
growing, either directly or indirectly, out of the late war for the suppres- 
— of the rebellion,’ pending before certain Departments and the Court of 


aims. 

In reply I have the honor to say that the claims pending in this office, 
gro out of the war of the rebellion, may be classed as follows: 

1. Cl s of soldiers and their heirs for arrears of pay and bounty. The 
particulars and place of origin of these claims can not very well be given; 
neither can the amount be stated, for the reason that, as a rule, claimants 
do not and can notspecify the amount claimed. They usually ask for bounty 
under various acts of Congress and for any arrears of pay and allowances 
to which they may be entitled under existing laws. A formal settlement is 
therefore necessary to determine the amount involved. I have, however, 
= me estimate of the amount of unsettled claims of this class now before 
the office. 

2. Claims connected with collecting, drilling, and organizing volunteers. 
These claims originated in States where volunteers were raised. They are 
for subsisting, transporting, and drilling recruits, advertising, rent of ren- 
dezvous, and other ex oo of recruiting. 

3. Claims for medical services, medical and hospital supplies, care of sick 
and wounded soldiers, etc. These claims originated in various places, but 
none of them belong to the class of what are commonly called Southern war 
claims. 

4. Claims of heirs of deceased soldiers for commutation of artificial limbs 
and appliances which accrued prior to the death of the soldiers and belong 
to estates. 

5. Claims for refundment of bounty taken from soldiers under the provi- 
sions of General Orders, No. 305, of 1864. 

6. Ciaim of Schuylkill County, Pa., fo yy pn fae of money advanced on 
allotments of soldiers from said county. (Act February 14, 1 

7. Miscellaneous claims for pay as scouts and guides, extra-duty pay, etc. 

The following statement shows the number of claims pending and the 
amount involved: 


Class of claims. Amount. 


| No. 


{ 


Arrears ser and bounty in current files. Amount 
Aseenee ol payona bownty ti ded files. “Amount 
rs 0 un suspen es. oun 

eutimnpten (pou pote B) . " 

Volunteer recruiting claims in current files 

brn oo recruiting claims in suspended files (see 
ON ei Fee i asin pmaiemoesbal 

Medical Sastsen, suppl etc., claimsin current files. 

—, services, etc., claims in suspended files (see 

note B) 

Commutation of artificial limbs, etc 

Refundment of local hounty—current files 

—— of local bounty—in suspended files (see 
note B).... 


43, 794 | $1,790, 501. 42 








1894. 














2 
nass of claims. | No. | Amount. 
Claims of Schuylkill County, Pa......................-- 1 #37, 000. 00 
Miscellaneousclaims. Amount stated in one case only. 5 52. 85 
SD... cistetess 144, 085 | 5, 877, 791. 43 


| 





ee 


There are no State claims before this office. 

Note A.—The actual number of pay and bounty claims in the current 
files is 44,294, of which probably | per cent, certainly not more than 500 in 
all, originated either prior or subsequent to the late war. To fix the ex- 
act number of claims originating during said war would require the hand- 
ling of all the 44,294 claims and involve more labor than would be justified 
by the result. The estimate of the amount of these claims is based on the 
following ey During the last five years 128.518 claims for arrears of pay 
and bounty have been disposed of, including cases disallowed, and the amount 
paid to claimants was %5,196,547.26, an average of $40.43 per claim. Abt this 
rate the 43,794 claims on hand will amount to $1,790.591.42. The amount 
claimed, however, or the amount to which the claimants think themselves 
entitled, may be several million dollars in excess of these figures. 

Notre B.—Prior to 1882 the Auditor summarily disallowed claims in cases 
where it was not apparent that arrearages were due. The papers were then 
sent to the disallowed or suspended files, and no further action was taken 
unless claimants requested that their cases be referred to the Second Comp- 
troller. It has been for many years and still is the practice to send all 
claims to these files in cases where the claimants fail or neglect to furnish 
necessary evidence within three years after such evidence has been called 
for. There are now in these files about 100.000 informally disallowed and 
dormant cases which may be called up and piaced in the current files at any 
time. In fact, such cases are being called = almost every day. For that 
reason I have included them in this report. t the rate of $40.43 each these 
claims would involve in round numbers $4,000,000. I have also included all 
miscellaneous claims which have been summarily disallowed or laid aside 
because they have not been completed within three years. These claims 
are liable to be called up at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 


J.N. PATTERSON, Auditor. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1893. 

Str: In response tothe resolution of the House of Representatives, passed 
January 16, 1893, and your communication of February 2, 1893, 1 submit a re- 
ye of claims in this office, either pending or disallowed, which originated 

uring the late war. 

For the purpose of the resolution it seems proper to consider claims of 
officers and soldiers and mean | employés, and claims pone out of the 
hire or loss of boats in the military service, as originating ‘‘in the Army.” 


Pending claims. 








| Number | Amount 
| of claims. | claimed. 








Claim of officers and soldiers for their horses lost or 
bought by the Government, for commutation of ra- 
tions to prisoners of war, and for other Army allow- 














ANCES .- ..-- 2-2-2 ne oe one noone en ee ene ee eens ee eee 4,974 | $439, 683 
Charter of boats, balances claimea -...................-- 25 157, 480 
Loss of boats in service (claims for insurance) -......... | 7 31, 500 

REELS Ne OLE RE A OR 5,006 | 628, 663 
! 
Amounts pending in State war claims: 
FE  ivicnsttnn etn asddhedehanqhnequene sépn ctabuacdkadedb census $65, 624. 24 
Tr aan. cnn dhccntennndeed bepecdyllaceacnenasatibind ced aces 14, 431.79 
80, 056. 03 


Pending claims for army supplies bought or taken, hire or use of property, etc. 





iy 





Amc ant 

Number. claimed. 
IOS onc concen cn conn cwceewcccnccns + ccecccvcescscces 482 $71, 368 
PES dnwc connec nce ccc ncsccnce we cceseesusesscocesocves 440 68, 419 
PI aadincc ce conccneccacuceas coon cons cv esse cong cceeee 222 181, 930 
PIO io cn soc cetn cnn cece cone cone neces cnccnsecs co cece 508 241, 322 
Vi ia kata ude’ endian’ evasiskindsodubens ened 282 22, 845 
WHORS VIRGAIID..... 002002 1- cccncecn cece ee erect en ececcecces 81 24, 567 
itis ni aridinpedticnecketed cone seu asscsensnsnacete 105 15, 618 
Es deat ins talblingacenee soqdndpdanuiesas 45 31, 640 
District of Columbia 12 21, 233 
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Summary of pending claims. 


Amount 
claimed. 


Number. | 
| 








By officers, soldiers, ami army employés____. ssa 4,974 | $429, 688 
Balances claimed on charters of boats - : e 25 | 157, 480 
Losses of boats—claims by insurance companies 7 | 31, 500 
Amounts in State war claims—New York and Penn | 
nc tiwesne ahaa Q | 80, 056 
Indjvidual claims in various States........... 2,511 811, 658 
Elia auivtinntik deed Har ehanwawd voor j ’ 1, 520, 282 


DISALLOWED CLAIMS. 


It is possible to state with precision in respect to claims for the value of 
horses, boats, etc., lost in the military service and in respect to the war 
claims of States. Being governed by special statutes, they have been kept 
each as a distinct class; moreover, the latter class originated exclusively 
during the war, and the former ina great proportion. But, in respect tothe 
great number and variety of miscellaneous claims, adistinction as between 
those which originated during the period of the war, and those which have 
originated subsequently, could be made only by @ great expenditure of 


labor, involving a delay which I understand could not be allowed. lcan 
submit, therefore, in respect to them only an approximate estimate 
| + 
Number. | Amount 


claimed 








Claims for horses lost in the military service 10, 791 #1, 623, 819 
Claims for boats lost in the military service -- as 94 1, 070, 083 
ee Skanes tl ean et 10, 885 2, 693, 882 


Disallowed amounts in State war claims (includin7 interest claims), 





| RESETS SS Pe Sag 8 eee $640, 324.58 
New Hampshire. .....- 401, 209.03 | Michigan ................ 356, 170. 42 
Pe Ti nn crintetin foot 66, 920.16 | Lilinois . . 526,527.45 
Massachusetts -.......... 345, 633. 38 Wisconsin...... E 70, 902. 87 
Connecticut .............. 130, 675.79 | Indiana. ......-.. a * 
i ncathinn ante 1, 003, 908.64 | Minnesota iaitiaiten 2, 832. 00 
DE GOO cctenscccacece 36, 941.10 | Iowa........... ; a 32, 849, 25 
Pennsylvania ............ 331,388.50 | Missouri _...._-. 60, 190, 99 
a ei oe 46, 196.87 | Nebraska................. 122. 09 
mode Ieiemd...........<: 5, 208.80 | Kansas ee ba bac arnlene 28, 422. 34 
LS ante wacuegonin GL SOR Be | INOVOGES .... 22... -cccccccose 441, 187. 88 
VINSIMIS ..... ence ciamaaacn ff a 390, 820. 10 
West Virginia ......... i 221.00 ai 

TF Se 1, 273, 405. 27 Potal ...... 7,503, 247, 22 


Summary of disallowed claims. 


Amount 














Number | claimed. 
For horses lost in military service ................... 10,791 | 81,623, 819 
For boats, etc., lost in military service_.._. canine 4 1, 070, 083 
Disallowances in State war claims ...................- | 26 7, 593, 247 
Estimated in miscellaneous claims ................... 35, 000 13, 000, 000 
! — 
ids ihtinnmeMimieddeduetékandnynewes tenn 45,811 | 23, 287, 129 
Very respectfully, 
W. H. HART, Auditor. 


The SECRETARY OF THE ‘TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. U., February 14, 1899. 

Stir: In compliance with a resolution of Congress dated January 16, 1893, 
as construed by your letter of the 2d instant, a copy of which was received 
at this office on the 9thinstant, in which you direct, ‘so faras the same may 
be practicable, to state the number of war claims presented and the amounts 
involved now on file in your office, which have been disallowed, in whole or 
in part,’”’ I have the honor to state that Iam somewhat in doubt whether or 
not claims for the transportation of the mails prior to May 31, 1861, can 
properly be classed as claims growing out of the late war. 

Reports concerning these claims have frequently been made to Congress, 
and on the 3d of March, 1877, an appropriation of €375,000 was made for their 
payment. 

Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, construed the act making 
said appropriation as follows: ‘‘The appropriation should not be drawn 
upon in excess of accounts stated and _— under the provisions of the 
law, nor should money be paid out of this appropriation until the whole of 
the claims are received and adjusted, and if the appropriation is insufficient 
they should then be paid pro rata."’ The result Was that but few of the 
claimants complied with that provision of the act requiring proof of non 
payment by the Confederate States government, consequently no payments 
were made out of said appropriation, and the same was covered into the 
Treasury. 

The above action was not considered by this office as a disallowance of said 
claims, and they still remain on the books of this office as unsettled. The 
amount standing to the credit of ante bellum mail contractors for service per- 
formed prior to May 31, 1861, is estimated at #450,000, but Iam clearly of the 
opinion that nearly, if not all, of said service has been paid for by the Con 
federate States government, as there is evidence on file in this office that 
$564,544.22 was actually expended for that purpose by that government. In 
the absence of a record of payments of individual claims by the Confederate 
States government, it is impossible to determine which of these claims are 
valid and which are not. 

There is such a record in the hands of private parties, as you have already 
been advised, and it is understood that Congress has made provision for its 
purchase. As soon as this office is'‘put in possession of said record, measures 
can at once be taken to ascertain what claims remain unpaid and the um- 
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ber and amount of thcse which have already been paid by the Confederate 
States government, and which will, of course, be disallowed in this office. 


Very respectfully, 
T. B. COULTER, Auditor. 
Lion. CHARLES FOSTER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMEN®?, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1898. 
Sim: Pursuant to House resolution of the 16th ultimo and the Seeretary’s 
instructions of the 2d instant, I have the honor to furnish the following 
statement of cotton claims (of which papers are on file in this division) 
“which have been disallowed, either in whole or in part.”’ 


Statement of cotton claims presented to and rejected by the Depariment prior to 
the act of May 18, 1872. 


Number 
of claims. 


Number 
of bales 
claimed. 


Claimants. 


Unknown... 
Alabama... 
Arkansas 
Fiorida .. 
Georgia... 
Louisiana . 
Mississippi .... 
North Carolina 


2, 576 
1,319 
1,199 

333 


130 18, 821 


Statement of cotton clauns (of which papers are on file in. this division) “which 
have been disallowed, either in whole or in part,” under the act of May 18, 
1872. 


Origin. 


ed 


Alabama. ...... 
Arkansas 
Ftorida 
Georgin.... -- 
Louisiana 
PERNT, 3 nepnnercns.snnawiinaptimstecnnnda 
North Carolina do 
Boutth Caroline .... .co.-<qinensenkeaend 
Tennessee ...... 
IIIS on: antics winidwl 
North Carolina 


agennee déincempnaeiane onl 


Totai under act of May 18, 
1872. 

Total prior to act of May 18, 
1872. 


These claims are for the peoenete of sale of cotton seized and sold by the 
Government, the money value not being given. About the lowest estimate 
of the value of the cotton has generally been conceded to be 8100 per bale. At 
this rate the claims would aggregate $15,247,000, ; 

The tenth and final report of the Southern Claims Commission shows that 
22,208 claims were peewee to. it for adjudication, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $60,258,150.44 The amount allowed was $4,636,920.69, leaving disal- 
lowed, $55,621,229. 75, 

From the so-called “captured and abandoned property records” it is ap- 
pam ae a —- of = exist which are not ident ees with en s 
and ‘‘ stores and supp/tes,” above mentioned, consisting of rents 
erty in New Orleans, —a., Memphis, Tenn., and oth: aces, and for selause 
and sale of miscellaneous personal property. Itis that of the $10,- 
000,000 of captured and abandoned property found in the Treas at least 
one-fourth was realized from these miscellaneous sources, say #2,500.000. 

The cotton tax levied by the act of July 1, 186°, an act to provide internal 
revenue, ete., was entire the control of the Office of Internal Rev- 
enue. Assistant Secretary C. S. Fairchild, in a letter dated April 23, 1885, in 
reply to some inquir the ie 

“By the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it is found that 
the sum of money realized to the Government was as follows: 

“Por the year ending June 30— 


May 25, 


From the-foregoing letters or reports from the First Comptroller, Secon: 
Third and Sixth Auditors, and the chief ®f the miscellaneous division o 
the Seeretary’s office, it appears that the total number and amount of claims 
“pending ’’ in the Treasury Department “growing, either directly or indi- 
rectly, out of the late war for the suppression of the rebellion,” is as fol- 
lows, namely: 

Office of First Comptroller: Number not stated; amount, $725,381.58. 

Office of Second Auditor: Number, 144,085; amount, 85,877,791.43. 

Office ef Third Auditor: Number 71.752; amount, #26,327,688.25. The fore- 
going includes twenty-six State war claims disallowed, amounting to $7,5¥3,- 
47.22 (including interest), but which, like other disallowed claims, are sub- 
ject to revision (or reopening) and allowance in whole or t. 

Offiee of the Sixth Auditor: Numbernot stated; amount (estimated), $450,- 
000. ‘These claims are for transportation of the mails prior to May 31, 1861, 
and have been classed both as ante-bellum and “ war claims.” The act of 
March 3, 1877, appropriating the sum of $375,000for their payment (Statutes 
at Large, volume 19, page 362) states that it was for ‘‘ mailservice performed 
in certain Southern S:ates (named) in the years 1859, 1860, and 1861, before 
said States engaged in war against the United States.” 

The treaty of Washington fixes April 13, 1861, as the commencement of 
the civil war, and the Supreme Court, in the prize cases (2 Black, e 636), 
held that the war commenced in April, 1861, so that, at least, a emallportion 
of the service perform. \ was prior to May 31, 1861. The said appropriation 
of $375,000 was covere. into the Treasury and the claims remain on the 
books of the Sixth Auditor’s Office as ‘‘unsettled."’ 

Secretary's office, miscellaneous division: Cotton claims, $15,247,000; cot- 
ton tax, $68,072,388.91; miscellaneous, $2,500,600; stores and supplies, $55,621,- 
229.75; to $141,440, 618.66, 

As stated in the report of the chief of the miscellaneous division, 130 cot- 
ton claims, ageregeting: 16,a01 bales. of cotton, were presented to and re- 


jected by the Tre: partment prior to the act of May 18, 1872; under 
said act, 1,287 eoteems dates were presented, 


aggregating 133,649 bales of cot- 
ton, which have been disallowed, either in whole or part, are now on the 
files of said division, 

These claims are for the ds of sale of cotton seized and sold by the 
Government, the mo: va not being stated. As the lowest estimate of 
the value of cotton has quite generally conceded to be $100. per bale (a 
very moderate estimate), the claims would thus. te. but $15,247,000, 
whereas the actual value was undoubtedly considerably more. 

The cotton tax levied by the act of July J, 1862, entitled ‘An act to provide 
internal revenue,’’ was rendered necessary by the action of the so-called 
“seceding States,’’ and was imposed like other taxes to secure means to 
cupgrese the rebellion then threatening the nation’s life, and like them was 
distinctively a ‘‘ war tax.”’ 

It was absolutely necessary to meet the steadily increasing cost ofthe war, 
to meet the rapidly augumenting public debt, and to preserve the public 
credit at, home and abroad. It was but a tithe of the taxation imposed on 
the yeoule of the ‘‘ loyal S ” who bere their burdens uncomplainingly 
and loyally, and, like most of taxes.im by said act, was sweptawa: 
when the authority of the Government been fully established, its liabil- 
ties determined, and its financial capacity and responsibility fully proven to 
the world. Lt was imposed and collected as a ‘‘war tax,’’ and was so consid- 
ered when it was repealed. Whatever may be the future policy of the Gov- 
— mae | respect to its refund, it was, and is clearly a ‘‘ war tax,’ and 

so reported. 

The item of $2,500,000, stated as ‘‘ miscellaneous claims,” grew out of what 
is known as “captured and abandoned property,’’ which are distinct from 
“cottonclaims ” and “stores and supplies.’ They comprise rents for prop- 
erty mostly in New Orleans and Memphis, and for seizure and sale of mis- 
cellaneous personal property. 

The tenth and fin a of the Commissioners of Claims (known as the 
Southern Claims Commission) shows that 22,298 claims were presented to it 
for adjudication, amount: in the sate to $60,258, 150.44. 

The amount allowed was 34,636,920.69, leaving thé sum of $55,621,229.75 as 
‘‘disallowed.’’ Of this last-named amount, a considerable portion has been 
paid by Congress, estimated at $3,000,000, as the exact amount can not be ac- 
curately ascertained. A considerable number of these claims have been re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under the so-called “ Bowman act,” and will be 
stated or accounted for probably by the Attorney-General in his report to 
the House of Representatives. 


Office of First Comptroller: Direct tax, including surplus from 
sales of land 


Office of Third Auditor 

Office of Sixth Auditor 

Office of Secretary, miscellaneous division: 
Cotton claims 


Miscellaneous 


Stores and supplies 
141, 440, 618. 66 


174, 821, 509; 92 


Less claims allowed and paid by Congress (estimated) ..... 8, 000, 000. 00 


In view of the importance of the subject, involving as it does the possible, 
if not probable, expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars for —— 
ment of ‘‘war claims,’’ by a reversal of the well-established policy of the 
Government. in respect to that class of claims, I deem it proper to cite 
what was said by President Grant in three annual messages, and by several 
of predecessors on this subject in their reports to Congress. ; 

in his fifth annual ——_- to made December 2, 1873, President 
Grant, in re t tothe subjeet of claims against the Government (espec- 

war cl ) and the facilities afforded by existing laws.for theirpros- 
ecution, said as follows, viz: 

“Bach of the Departments of State, , and War have demands for 
many millions of dollars wpen their files, they are rapidly accumulat- 
pW these may be added those now pending before Congress, the Court 
of s, and the Southern Claims Commission, making, in the 
animmense sum. Mostof those grew out of the rebellion, and are 
to indemnify persons on both sides for their losses during the war, and not. 
afew of them are fabricated and su; by false testimony. Projects 
are.on foot, itis believed, to induce to provide for new classes.of 
claims, and to revive old ones through the repeal or modification of thestat- 
ute of tations by whieh they are now barred. 

« ume these yore ge rycen will be received with little favor 


and [ persons having claims the 

so far as 

practicable to the defeat of unfounded and de upon the Gov- 
ernment; and I would suggest as a means of preventing fraud, that wit 








1894. 





nesses be called upon to appear in person to testify before those tribunals 
having said claims before them for adjudication. 
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“ Probably the largest saving to the national Treasury can besecured by | 
| cers. 


timely legislation on these subjects, of any of the economic measures that 
will be proposed.” 
In his seventh annual message, made December 7, 1875, he further said: 
“TI will suggest or mention another subject bearing upon the problem of 
‘how to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to accumulate balances.’ It is 
to devise some better method of verifying claims against the UW overnment 


than at present exists through the Court of Claims, especially those claims | 


growing out of the late war. 

“Nothing is more certain than that a very large percentage of the 
amounts passed and paid are either wholly fraudulent or are far in excess 
of the real losses sustained. The large amount of losses proven—on good 
testimony, aecording to existing laws, by affidavits of fictitious or umscrupu 


lous persons—to have been sustained on small farms and plantations are | 


not only far beyond the possibile yieid of those places for any one year, but, 
as every one knows who has had experience in tilling the soil, and who | 





visited the scenes of these spoliations, are, in many imstanuces, more than | 


the individual claimants were ever worth, including their personal andreal 
estate. 

“The report of the Attorney-General. which will be submitted to Congress 
atan early day, will contain a detailed history of awards made and of claims 
pending of the class here referred to.”’ 

Im his eighth (and last) annual message, made December 5, 1876, appears 
the following, viz: 

‘*T invite your special attention to the following recommendation of the 
Secretary of War: 

“*Phat the claims under the act of July 4, 1864, for supplies taken by the 
Army during the war, be removed irom the offices of the Quartermaster and 
Commissary Generals and transferred to the Southern Claims Commission. 
These claims are of precisely similar nature to those now before the South- 
ern Claims Commission, and the War Department Bureaus have not the 
clerical force for their examination, nor proper machinery for investigating 
the loyaity of the claimants.’” 

The following extract from the annual report of Secretary Bristow, made 
to Congress on December 6, 1875, states so fully and clearly the state of the 
law respecting claims against the Government (mainly relating to war 
claims) that it is quoted entire as containing pertinent and valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of the inquiry of the House of Representatives, viz: 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


“The state of the law relating to the examinationand payment of certain 
classes of claims against the Government should receive the attention of 
Congress. 

“The Third Auditor and Second Comptroller, accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department, are required by law to adjudicate and settle claims 
upon the United States for the value of property lost or destroyed while in 
possession of the Government, either by contract or impressment, anc claims 
for stores received or taken and used by the Army. The —— conferred 
upon these officers is am anomalous one. Before the year 15t6 claims ofthis 
nature were presented directly to Congress, and when found to be just and 

roper, were provided for by special legislation. By theact approved April 
9, I8i6, provision was made a on ne to owners of property lost or de- 
stroyed in the war between the United States and Great Britain. 

“Pursuant to this act, a commissioner was appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, whose duty it was to decide all 
cases arising under the act, and upon his adjudication the amount found 
due the claimant was paid outof the Treasury. By an amendment to this 
act, made the next year, the commissioner was required to report the facts 
in each case to Congress, to the end that provision might be made for the 
relief of the claimant, and all cases in which the amount allowed exceeded 
#200 were required to be revised by the Secretary of War and confirmed by 
him before payment. 

“By the act approved April 20, 1818, all claims under the act of 1816 and its 
amendment not acted on by the commissioner were transferred tothe Third 
Auditor, who, in his adjudications, was to be governed by the rules pre- 
scribed for the commissioner. Again, in 1822, it was enacted that the ac- 
counting officer of the Treasury Department should audit and settle, with- 
out limitation, claims of officers, volunteers, and other persons in the cam- 
paign against the Seminole Indians, under rules to be prescribed by the 
President. When, however, in 1833, Congress passed a similar act for the 
settlement of claims for property lost in expeditions against the Indtans on 
the frontier of Illinois and Michigan, the Third Auditor of the Treasury was 
required to examine, allow, and pay them, whatever the amount, as similar 
claims were required to be allowed and paid under the acts of 1816 and 1817. 

‘But again, by the act of June 30, 1834, if a claim of this character exceeded 
$200, instead of deciding the same, the Third Auditor was required to report 
the whole proof to Congress. By the subsequent acts of January 18, 1837; 
March 2, 1847, and March 3, 1849, all of which were enactments in relation to 

roperty lost or destroyed in the military service of the United States, the 

‘hird Auditor had the power to decide and pay, without provision, under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of War, with the assent of the President, 
all claims, whatever the amount. By an amendment to the act of 1849, made 
July 28, 1866, the Third Auditor was required to transmit his adjustment to 
the Second Comptroller for his decision. 

**By the act of July 4, 1864, as amended by the acts of February 21, 1867; 
December 23, 1869, and March 3, 1871, and section 300, Appendix to Revised 
Statutes, the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims was declared not to include 
any claim against the United States growing out of the destruction, or ap- 
propriation of, or damage to property by the Army or Navy engaged in the 
oaernon of the rebellion, but claims of loyal citizens, in States not in re- 
bellion, for quartermaster stores and subsistence received or taken for the 
use of the Army are to be reported to the Third Auditor by the Quarter- 
ee or Commissary-General, with a recommendation for settle- 
ment. 

“While no uniform rule has been adopted in the settlement of these claims, 
it is not easy to perceive the reasons which induced Congress to depart 
from that first established in the act of 816. But whatever ae have been 
the reason, experience has shown that the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury are not the proper persons to have the duty of upon such claims. 
In almost every case these segtlements require an in tion which prop- 
erly belongs to a court of law. Im practice, this investigation is often not 
made either by the Third Auditor or the Second Comptrolier, but is neces- 
sarily intrusted to subordinates not accustomed to consider and weigh evi- 
dence. Thus great injustice is done the Government by the allowance of 
claims m evidence taken ex parte. which would not be admissible ina 
court of hy ey for the ascertainment of truth. 

“The acs of March 30, 1868, reproduced in section 191, Revised Statutes, 
makes is at least doubtful whether the Secretary of the Treasury has — 
to prevent this evil, unless he should take upon himself the questionable re- 
es of refusing to sign warrants for the payment of adjudicated 

ms. 


“Claims against the Government have been permitted to sleep until the 


te RT 
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officers connected with the transactions out of which they arose have disd, 
or gone out of service, and then been revived and supported by ex parte tes- 
timony of such character as to cause their allowance by the accounting oftl- 


“Asa partial remedy for this evil, it is rece 
be barred ifmot presented within a speci 
limitation now. It will be seen that the act o 6 barred claims not pre- 
sented within two Fears. 2 I i is too Six vears is 
adopted in the legislation of most of the States as t ime inwhich actions 
on simple contracts are barred 

“Claims against the Government should no v ra 
tham this, and there are strong 
ina shorter time But a be ré I 
would be the enactment of a w requir 
in the Unite lit courts of the districts w 
proceedings in the nature suits against the United 
limitations and restrictions h as to the t to institute the 
to the mode of procedure, as Congress May see proper to impose, 

“Ttmay besaid that such acourse would beat variance with the ideatha 
sovereign should not be subject to suit. ‘The United States, as a sovereign 
power, however, has practically subjected itself to suit by the legislation 
already cited, as well as by the establishment of the Court of Claims. The 
theory of exemption from suit has been long since abandoned in England 
by the allowance of the petitionof right in any one of the superior courts of 
common law or equity at Westminster. 

‘Besides, no just government can now afford to withhold from its citi 
zens the right to present and prosecute their proper demands upon it in 
some form or other; and it is better both for the Government and the hon- 
est claimant that the claim should be passed upon by a competent tribunal, 
armed with power to ascertain the truth and to prevent fraud. The advan 
tage to the Government of such a course is manifest. Claims. tnstead of 
being paid on partial and ex parte testimony, would be subjected to thorough 
examination by a court and jury, and the interests of the Government would 
be protected by its attorneys. 

*The highest test of the credibility of a witness consists in cross-exami 
nation by opposing counsel in the presence of the tribunal which is to welgh 
the evidence. 

‘*Eixperience has shown that as arule noclaim subjected to the serutiny 
of acourt in the vicinity where it arises is likely to be sustained if it is un 
founded in fact, while on the contrary such claims are often carried through 
the Department without attracting the attention of those who either know 
them to be faise or have the means of proving them to be so, and not until 
they are made public after payment is the evidence of their fraudulent char 
acter produced. It has happened that claims have been passed by the ac 
counting officers which were subsequently ascertained to be fraudulent and 
fictitious, and tne Government has felt called upon to proceed by civil action 
to reeover the money and to institute criminal prosecutions against parties 
engaged in the fraud. 

“In England, by an aet passed in 1860 toamend the petition of right against 
the Government, it is provided that, so far as applicable, the course of pro- 
cedureinthe trial ofsuits between subject and subject should be extended 
thereto. 

“'Prial in the victnage is no less important to the Government than to the 
honest claimant. Requiring a citizen from a distant part of the Union 
to come to Washington and bring his proofs with him to try his claim 
against the Government often operates oppressively on him, and is without 
corresponding benefit to the Government. It is difficult to perceive why 
such a ease should not be tried in the vicinity where it arises, and where, 
as has been before said, if tried with the publicity attending a jury trial, 
with the witnesses present to undergo cross-examination. the establish 
ment of false and fraudulent claims would certainly be rendered more diff! 
cult. 

“ The Government would be placed at no disadvantage bg the remoteness 
of the place of trial from the Departments where the public records are kept 
for the statute already makes certified copies of such records competent ev 
idence, and they could as well be sent to distant parts of the country as to 
the courts sitting in Washington City. Im rare and exceptional cases the 
production of original records may be required, but those could be sent in 
the charge of a proper custodian.”’ 

In his annual report to Congress, made December 3, 1877, Secretary Sher 
man said, in respect to claims against the Government, as follows 

“The attention of Congress is called to the laws imposing upon this De- 
partment the adjudication of @ multitude of claims. Its organization is ad 
mirably adapted for the investigation and statement of accounts accruing 
in the ordinary course of current business, but it is not adapted to the in 
vestigation of claims long since accrued, and supported, in most cases, by 
ex parte affidavits.”’ 

The Department has no authority to cross-examine witnesses, no agents 
to send to examine into alleged facts, and no facilities, such as are in ecom- 
mon use by courts, to ascertain truth and expose falsehood. Lt is respect 
fully suggested that this ciass of claims not already acted upon be trans 
ferred from the Treasury Department, and its business of accounting be 
confined to current accounts, payable from appropriations made within a 
short period of time. 

Most of these claims are paid out of what are classed as ‘‘ permanent an- 
nual appropriations,” contained in section 3689, Revised Statutes, which do 
not come under the annual ———- of Congress. These appropriations, 
though declared to be annual, have been used for the payment of claims, 
however old, including nearly every case of fraudulent or exaggerated claims 
paid by this Department. [t is respectfully urged that this important sec- 
tion be carefully revised; that the appropriations contained therein be made 
annually; and that only such claims as accrue within a brief period be paid 
by the Department. unless proper evidence in their favor appears upon the 
pubtic records, as in the case of the principal or interest of the funded debt. 
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Under the act of July 4, 1864, and acts amendatory thereof, and section 
300, Appendix to Revised Statutes, claims of loyal citizens, in States not in 


rebellion, for quartermaster’s stores and subsistence supplies received or 
taken for the use of the Army, are to de reported by the Quartermaster-Gen 
eral or Commissary-General, ifsatisfied that they are just, to the Third Au- 
ditor forsettlement. The action of the accounting ofiicers of the Treasury 
ae upon this class of claims is required by the act of June 16, 1874, 
to reported by the Secretary to Congress at the commencement of each 
session. for consideration before payment by appropriation. The number of 
claims of this character is very large, and the amount allowed thereon and 
re’ in the Digest of 6 ee ne for 1877 is $270,357.22. 
classes of claims under the jurisdiction of the same accounting of: 
but not required by statute to be reported for specific appropriation, 
ie those for compensation for horses and equipments lost in the milk 
tary service, and for use and loss of steamboats and other vessels, railroad 
engines, etc., under the act of March 3, 1849, amended and construed by the 
acts of March 3, 1863, and June 22, 1874, and sections 3482 to 3489, Revised 
Statutes. These claims are numerous and involve a large amount in the 
aggregate. 
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By the act of May 18, 1872, section 5, the Secretary of the Treasury was au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the lawful owners, or their legal represent- 
atives, the net proceeds actually paid into the Treasury of all cotton seized 
after the 30th day of June, 1865, by agents of the Government unlawfully 
and in violation of theirinstructions. The Secretary was invested with sole 
jurisdiction as to theconstruction of the act, and the methods by which the 
facts should be ascertained. 

Under certain regulations of the Department, 1,336 claims were filed, 
claiming the proceeds of 136,000 bales of cotton, the estimated value of which 
is $13,600,000. 

These claims have boen acted on as follows: 


Number of claims rejected 

Number of claims dismissed .................-- 
Number of claims allowed................ 
Number of claims pending 

The amount paid on allowed claims is 


The act is strictly limited’ in its scope, and was apparently intended to 
afford relief in a comparatively small number of cases not disposed of by 
the Secretary before the proceeds of captured property was covered into the 
Treasury, under the joint resolution of March 30, 1868, and in which wrong- 
ful or erroneous seizures were made by the agents of the Government en- 
gaged, after the close of active hostilities. in collecting and securing the 
many thousand bales of cotton scattered through the Southern States, 
which had been sold by its former owners to the Confederate States. 

‘‘The amount of cotton taken was known to be greatly in excess of that 
which came into the hands of authorized agents of the Government subse- 
buent to June 30, 1865; and in view of the facts that almost all of the 50,000 bales 
of cotten collected after that date, the proceeds of which reached the Treas- 
ury, had been sold to the Confederate States during the war, or was unlaw- 
fully acquired by companies formed for the purpose of running the block- 
ade, and that the restrictions of the act whereby the power of the Secretary 
to grant relief was confined within very narrow limits, the reason for the 
payment = so Small an amount, as contrasted with the vast sum demanded, 
8 apparent. 

“Upon the summary statement thus made, the Secretary respectfully 
recommends that all authority or wer inthis Department to pass upon 
claims that do not accrue within a brief period before they are presented, 
and which are not steadtly prosecuted by the claimants, be taken away; that 
no claim once passed upon y the Department shall be reopened, and that 
the decisions heretofore rendered shall be final. 

‘It is possible that, in acting upon the multitude of claims growing out 
of a great war, injustice has in some cases been done, and that honest claims 
have not been paid, while some fraudulent claims have been paid. But 
fo injustice would be done 7 reopening claims growing out of the war. 

t is the best policy to consider a)l such claims not heretofore paid as closed, 
walese guages, by speciai acts in particularcases, shall extend appropri- 
ate relief. 

“There should be a limitation of time within which a claim should be pre- 
sented, and a like limitation within which a suitin behalf of the United 
States should be commenced. Such a limitation is especially needed as to 
suits brought by the United States against sureties on official bonds. In 
some cases, claims against the principal debtor, long delayed by the neglect 
of the Government, are unjustly pressed against the surety. early all the 
fraudulent and exaggerated cl that have been presented to this De 
ment are alleged to have accrued long since, and the evidence of the facts 
that would be a gemetete defense is lost by time. Such claims are sup- 
ported by plausible affidavits, and, in some causes by forgery, and perjury. 
A statute of limitations in all cases would be a proper measure, not only as 
to claims between citizens, but as to claims for or against the Government. 

‘The Secretary recommends this subject to the attention of Congress.” 

In his annual report for 1 Secretary Sherman further said: 

“The attention of Congress is again called to the necessity of some pone 
lation as to the udication of claims which are now within the jurisdiction 
of this Department. 

» “While the Department is well organized for the investigation of ac- 
counts accruing in the ordinary course of current business. itis not adapted 
to the examination of old and disputed claims of a different character. 

“For the proper investigation of such claims the methods adopted in all 
our courts for ascertaining the truth are undoubtedly the best. For this 
fd ge a tribunal which will require the best evidence of which the nature 
of the case will admit, the production of pepere rather than pre- 
tended copies, the sworn statement of the witness himself to facts in his 
own knowledge and not the hearsay of third parties, the examination and 
cross-examination of the witness, not his ex parte statement privately taken, 
a — puree. and a public record of proceedings open to inspection, is 
essential. 

* These are some of the saf 8S which the experience of the wisest leg- 
isiators has placed around the judicial investigation of questions of lawand 


fact. 
“It is evident that this a can not furnish those safeguards; and 
a provision of law which will relieve the Department of all important dis- 
uted questions of law and fact is recommended. The Court of Claims isa 
ribunal well qualified for such jurisdiction. 1t has the prestige of a court 
of justice; its Judges are appointed for life, and transaci their business de- 
liberately, sys . and publicly. They a yy by the ordinary 
rules of law, and their decisions are of record, with an appeal in proper 
cases to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘In this connection, your attention is invited to the importance of pro- 
viding some limitation of time within which claims against individuals and 
against the Government shall be prosecuted, or, for want of such prosecu- 
tion, be forever barred. Such limitations, which form part of the codes of 
all civilized nations, rest partly upon the theory that public peace demands 
anend of litigation, but mainly upon the well-founded assumption that a 
delay beyond a reasonable time to prosecute a claim furnishes a presump- 
tion that it is unfounded. 

* * * * 7 * 

“All legislation this subject should look to the quieting of old clai 
whether against of in favor of the Government. A decision. made as ‘anal 
by the accounting officers, or by the Secretary or other officer of this Depart- 
mentha jurisdiction, be regarded as final, both inthe Department 
and in all other tribunals; and all propositions providing for the revision, 
in the Court of Claims or elsewhere, of such decisions are opposed to the 
true ciples of legislation.” 

In his annual report made to Congress December 6, 1880, Secretary Sher- 
man further said: 

“The necessity of legislation for the adjudication of claims now within 
the jurisdiction of this Department has been called to the attention of Con- 

in several formerreports. Itisdeemed unnecessary to repeat in detail 
reasons which exist for the enactment of the measures which have here- 
tofore been recommended. It will be sufficient to call the attention of Con- 
in a condensed statement, to the objects which it is proposed to ac- 


com 
“As suggested in a former report, the great object of legislation on the 
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subject of claims is, to render their adjustment speedy and final and to dis- 

coumag? the allowance of old demands or the reéxamination of those alread 

settlel. A general provision of law by which all important disputed ques- 

tions of law or fact may be referred to the Court of Claims for trial would 

or just relieve the officers of this Department, and tend to promote the ends 
ice. 

* That tribunal ateote the methods used by all courts of justice for ascer- 
taining the truth, which include the requirement of the best evidence which 
the nature of the case admits, the cross-examination of witnesses instead of 
ex parte statements, and public hearings and public record of proceedings. 
In such legislation express provision should be made against the rehearing 
of claims which have been once adjudicated im any court, or by Congress, or 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury, or that have been barred by any 
Statute of limitations. 

‘The former recommendation that some limitation of time within which 
claims against the Government shall be prosecuted, or, for want of such 
prosecution, be forever barred, is renewed. For the reasons which have in- 
troduced statutes of limitation into the codes of all civilized nations, it is 
aoe recommended that it be peoveles by law that noclaim pending in any 
of the Executive Departments shall be allowed unless presented for payment 
within six years afier such claim has accrued, with the usual exception in 
the case of those es by infancy or otherwise from presenting their 
claims within such time. and that provisions of a similar character in favor 
of those against whom the Government holds claims may be enacted. 

“The Department is well organized for the investigation of claims accru- 
ing in the ordinary course of current business, and decisions thereon by the 
Seeoenies ufficers made final 4 existing laws should not be referred to the 
Court of Claims or any other tribunal for examination.” 

In his annual report made to Congress December 7, 1885, Secretary Man- 
n said, as follows: 

“The necessity for a general statute of limitation upon the presentation 
of demands ag: t the United States becomes every year more apparent. 

“The policy of all enlightened nations protects the individual against de- 
mands set up under cover of obscurity created by lapse of time. But the 
Government has even more need of such protection. Usually the individ- 
ual has such personal knowledge of his business as will warn him against 
unjust claims and guide him to the evidence which may protect him. 

“The vast business of the Government is carried on entirely through 
agents, and many causes tend to ad gy frequent changes among them. 
Even when an ex officercan be reached, his memory is likely to be imperfect 
in respect to some long past transaction, which was only one among a great 
number within his supervision, and many ex officers, in view of the multi- 
tude of inquiries addressed them, have been compelled to decline the uare- 
munera task of researches in their retained papers. 

‘The Government is a debtor always to be found, and ever ay ay f to pay 
its debts; and lo vie ought to raise a presumption, as readily in its favor 
as in favor of an individual, against the justice of a demand.” 

In my annual report made to Congress December 7, 1891, I said: 

“The importance of poe legend limitation of time within which claims 
against the Government shall prosecuted, or for want of such prosecu- 
tion be forever barred, is urged upon the attention of Congress. 

“It may be assumed that any claim in behalf of an individual who is ina 
situation to present it will, if well founded, be presented for payment within 
six years from the time when the claimant's right first accrued. Such limi- 
tations form part of the codes of all civilized nations, and experience has 
shown that, as between individuals, less injustice is done by the conclusive 

——- that claims thus delayed beyond a reasonable time are un- 

unded or have been adjusted than by allowing them to be prosecuted after 

witnesses to the transaction have died or have been lost sight of and other 
evidence has been destroyed. 

“The presumption is much stronger in case of a claim against the Gov- 
ernment than in one against an individual. The Government is always sol- 
vent and can always be found, and it is difficult to suggest a reason why a 
valid claim against it should not be presented within the term of six years 

‘*Under the present. circumstances, it is impossible to administer equal 
justice to those who present old claims. 

“The Comptrollers and Commissioner of Customs have by law the final de- 
termination of all claims coming within their jurisdiction, and while oneof 
them, or the Auditor who first considers the claim, may reject it because its 
Ss has been for many years delayed and he therefore believes it to 

unfounded, another officer feels it his duty to examine it upon such evi- 
dence as may still exist, because Congress has not interposed a statute of 
limitation in bar ofits allowance. The First Comptroller in his report has 

called special attention to the importance of some limitation of this char- 


acter. 

“It is recommend therefore, that it be provided by law that no claim 
pending in any of the Executive Departments shall be allowed unless pre- 
sented for payment within six years after such claim first accrued, with 
the usual exception in favor of claimants disqualified by age, or otherwise, 
from prosecu claims within such time.” 


THE BOWMAN ACT. 


The ‘‘Bowman act’? (March 3, 1883) was intended to relieve the over- 
burdened committees in Congress by taking from them the labor of in- 
vestiga in detail a great mass of claims; and perhaps, also, it was 
supposed that a more thorough and less ex parte examination would thus 
be secured, the United States being represented in the Court of Claims by 
the Department of Justice. 

But, as prior experience might have suggested, it became chiefly a vehicle 
by which claimants and attorneys could carry into the Court of Cl sa great 
number of already adjudicated cases, wholly or par ielly disallowed, against 
which the doors of the court had previously been closed. 

These were la: claims under the act of July 4, 1864, for quartermaster’s 
stores and co: supplies taken for United States forces in the loyal 
States and Teanessee. Another class were claims partially or wholly disal- 
lowed by the so-called Southern Claims Commission. 

It is not probable that the Bowman act was designed to afford to claim- 
ants this indirect appeal to the court; but such is its practical operation. 
By the process of presenting a petition to Congress, and having it referred 
to — ge —— procuring the committee to send it to the court, 


the re ‘ 

For the examination of claims under the act.of July 4, 1864, the 
master’s Department had in the field a corps of Abie and experienced agents 
who visited the localities where the claims accrued, and collected and col- 
lated a mass of information invaluable in the consideration of these claims. 

Much of this information was obtained by the personal uiry, ins 
tion, and judgment of the several agents, and often they were largely aided 
by tements of persons who would not consent to give formal testimony 
opnpace ene of their neighbors. These examinations were made in a pe- 

od from twenty-eight to fourteen years ago, when the details were fresh 
in the memory of the witnesses, and no investigation at this late date could 
possibly secure a tithe of the information then accessible. 

The examinations by the commissioners of claims were not only conducted 
in the same manner, but also by special commissioners in localities, and 
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they were made long ago, when information was in a large degree more ac- 
cessible as well as reliable. 

In the Court of Claims the reports made by the investigating agents and 
much of the testimony secured by them are notadmitted in evidence. Sub- 
stantially the proceedings there are ex parte, for in very few cases can 
counter evidence be secured by the Government at this late day, and a cross- 
examination which rests upon nothing beyond the chance of a claimant fla 
grantly contradicting himself, is a feeble check. 

These claims were in apt time fully considered by tribunals specially con- 
stituted for the purpose, and peculiarly able to ascertain the facts and to 
deal out justice to both parties. An a ge from their findings after so 
great a lapse of time precludes reasonable probability of a fair ascertain- 
ment of the truth, and is contrary to the long-settled judicial as well as leg- 
islative policy. Its tendency necessarily is to give undue advantage to un- 
scrupulous claimants and attorneys, and places the Government at a great 
disadvantage, and in effect accomplishes a complete reversal of the well- 
——" policy of the Government in respect toclaims growing outof the 
civil war. 

For these reasons I respectfully recommend to the House of Represent- 
atives the propriety of repealing the act of Congress of March 3, 1883 (Stat- 
utes, volume 22, page 485), entitled ““An act to afford assistance and relief to 
Congress and the Executive Departments in the investigations of claims 
and demands against the Government’’ (commonly known as “ Bowman 
act’), and that claims referred tothe Court of Claims thereunder be stricken 
from the docket of said court, and that the findings of said court on cases 
heretofore referred to them betreated as null and void, or, if that be deemed 
inadvisable under the circumstances, that a joint resolution be _— sus- 

nding the operations of saidact until Congress can more fully investigate 

nto its practical working and far-reaching und costly results. 


Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 

Mr. KILGORE. Thestatement which the gentleman has been 
reading in regard to these claims takes no account, as I under- 
stand, of forty or forty-five million dollars of claims arising un- 
der the law providing for payment for depredations committed 
by the Indians. 

Mr. BURROWS. Nosir. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish toask another question—a legal ques- 
tion—whether the reference of these claims to the Court of 
Claims does not have the effect of removing the bar of the stat- 
ute of limitations? 

Mr. BURROWS. Undoubtedly. 

In response to the same resolution to which I have referred, 
the Attorney-General of the United States made a reply, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, which is very brief, and which, wit 
permission of the committee, I will embody in my remarks. In 
estimating the cases pending before the Court of Claims he 
says: In reviewing the history of the reference of these cases it 
‘appears that up to January 17, 1893, there have been referred to 
the court 9,231 claims. 

Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster, Attorney-General of the United 
States, in his annual report for 1884, says: 


Under the act of March 3, 1883, the committes of the Senate have trans- 
mitted to the court 22 claims and the committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 317 claims, amounting in the aggregate to about $4,000,000. 

Hon. A. H. Garland, Attorney-General, in his annual report 
for 1885, said: 


Under the act of March 3, 1883, committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have transmitted to the court 394 claims, amounting in the 
aggregate to about $9,000,000. 

In 1886 Mr. Garland further said: ‘‘ During the last term 84 
of these cases (after stating that they had referred 1,238 cases), 
amounting to $765,000, were acted upon by the court and re- 

orted to Congress. 
$362,000, were dismissed for want of jurisdiction. There are now 
pending 1,140 cases, involving, in so far as can be ascertained 
from the petitions and other papers received, upwards of $30,- 
000,000.” 

In 1887 Attorney-General Garland further says: ‘‘ There are 
now pending about 1,819 cases, involving, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, upwards of $50,000,000.” 

In 1888 Mr. Garlandsays: ‘‘ There are now pending 6,062 cases, 
involving the sum of $250,000,000.” 

In 1889 he further reported: ‘‘ There are now pending 6,417 
cases, involving an allowance of $350,000,000.” The Attorney- 
General said further, that is, in 1890: ‘‘ There are now pending 
7,136 cases, involving, so far as can be ascertained, a sum aggre- 
gating $400,000,000.” 

Mr. ENLOE. Who said that? 

Mr. BURROWS. The Attorney-General, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. ENLOE. And he said it aggregated what sum? 

Mr. BURROWS. In 1889 Attorney-General Garland said these 
claims aggregated $350,000,000. . 

in 1890 Attorney-General Miller stated that there were then 
pending in the Court of Claims 7,136 cases, involving, so far as 
could be ascertained, upwards of $400,000,000. 

Mr. SAYERS. That was the report of Attorney-General 
Miller? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. 

: — SAYERS. Subsequent to that of Attorney-General Gar- 
and? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes. 

These are the amounts, according to the statement of the 
Attorney-General, pending in the Court of Claims which, to- 


Of this number 41 cases, agregating about 
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gether with those in the various Departments, amounting to 
$141,000,000 more, make in round numbers anaggregate of claims 
now pending in the Departments and before the Court of Claims 
of $541,000,000. 

I append here the communication from the Attorney-General 
covering these figures. They are as follows: 








Letter from the Attorney-General, transmitting, pursuant to House reso- 
lution, dated January 16, 1893, information relating to claims growing outs 
of the late war. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1398. 
Sir: IT have the honor to make the following answer to the resolution of 
the House of Representatives, under date of January 16, 1893, ° That the See- 


sal 


retaries of the Treasury, War, and Navy, and tho Attorney-Genera! 
rected to report to this House, with as little delay as possible, the nu 
amount, and particulars, including the place of origin, and whether 
sented by States or individuals, of claims growing either directly or ind 
rectly out of the late war for the suppression of the rebellion, pending be- 
fore said Departments respectively and the Court of Claims."’ 

For reasons hereafter stated, Iam at present able to give only a general 
answer. There are no claims se in the Department of Justice proper 
‘growing either directly or indirectly out of the late war for the suppression 
of the rebellion.’’ The only connection of the Department of J usth 6 with 
such claims is their defense. The Court of Claims have the custody of ali 
papers relating thereto transmitied under the Bowman act. 

What are claims growing “ directly” or “indirectiy ’ out of the “late war 
for the suppression of the rebellion” is not determinable with accuracy 
There are pending claims for stores and supplies taken and used by the 
Army of the United States. These are transmitted to the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883, chapter 116, and commonly known as the 
“Bowman act.’’ A suit for $100,000 in gold alleged to have been seized by 
the Army of the United States has since the date of the resolution been 
tried. The claimants allege that the ownership was individual, while the 
defendant says it was the property of the late Confederate government 

The claim of the Chesapeake Female College of Virginia, involving a de 
mand for $100,000, is by act of Congress sent to the Court of Claims, with au 
thority to give a judgment for the use and occupation of premises belonging 
to the claimant at the seat of war, although by the Bowman act a judgment 
is unauthorized, and a claim for compensation for such use and occupation 
is without the jurisdiction of the court. These claims may fairly represent 
a class growing directly out of the war. 

To another class belong claims for refunding direct taxes under the act of 
March 2, 1891, of which large numbers have been transmitted by the Treas- 
ury Department under the provisions of section 1063, Revised Statutes, and 
also the claim of the State of New York to recover $139,000 interest on bonds 
issued by that State to raise money to equiptroops to assist in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. The latter case is se in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on an appeal by the defendant from a judgment in favor 
of the State of New York for %1,320.84. These cases may be said to grow 
‘indirectly " out of the war. 

Jurisdiction over these various classes of claims is therefore acquired un 
der the Bowman act, the Tucker act, and special acts of Congress. 

In an exhibit to my report for 1892 it will be seen that on November 1, of 
that year, there were pending in the Court of Claims, transmitted under the 
Bowman act, 7,868 cases. Filed since November 1, 1892, to January 17, 1803. 4; 

a. 7,872; disposed of since November 1, 1892, 68; pending January 17, 1893, 
7,804. 
The following table showsthe number of cases transmitted by Congress 
under the Bowman act heretofore: 


Bid inte dethrinidalnaa Siltihh thenvauie th ened tignteedeknesdcsee 217 
a Citints cndinpiasiaddrtendecoskeues 177 
iii Re a ila deaibndiebiinnse eeee SBS 
inh cid citbdibninds dude cnedbosdutidwne 788 
a kB a el Mh wininerdahoekeinet 4, 562 
Dt ditinhedeckditedaudiaddeathdpusedsbeos< 632 
I Reh Rigi ee al teen he bddbiidks ubbedddaeuste 806 
ENE Mii duhideblnNsdatiie date teddttesthedadésuces 408 
Be csntes eletliehd teh te Blaise Pulliiiadin avg tithacs wine li auste atebe antares 724 
Since November 1, 1892, to January 17, 1893__........2............... 4 

Total number referred to the court Sudililitilalel natin 9, 231 
Total number pending January 17, 1893... .................... 7, 804 


The foregoing tabulation is made from the dockets of the Court of Claims. 
As seen, claims growing directly and indirectly out of the late war for the 
suppression of the rebellion are not confined to Bowman-act cases, nor are 
Bowman-<ct cases made up alone from war claims. Other matters are 
transmicted for investigation by Congress under the Bowman act and are 
included in the numbers given above. No attempt has heretofore been 
made to segregate from the number pending under the Bowman act such 
as are strictly war claims. 

# reference to the annual reports of the Attorneys-General since 1884 may 
afford some information upon the subject of the methods adopted in estl- 
mating the sums claimed in cases transmitted under the Bowman act 

— Benjamin Brewster, Attorney-General, in his annual report for 1884, 
said: 

“Under the act of March 3, 1883, chapter 116, committees of the Senate 
have transmitted to the courts 22 claims and committees of the House of 
Representatives 317 claims, amountingin the aggregate to about #4,000,000."’ 

on. A. H. Garland, Attorney-General, in his annual report for 1885, said 

* Under the act of March 3, 1882, chapter 116, committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have transmitted to the court 394 claims, amount 
ing in the aggregate to about $9,000,000." 

In 1886 Mr. Garland, in his annual report, said: 

“Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives have transmitted to the court, 
to date, 1,238 cases. The amount claimed can not be accurately stated, but 
involves a very large sum. 

“During the last term 84 of these cases, amounting to upward of #764,000, 
were acted on by the court and reported to Congress. Of thisnumber 41 
cases, aggregating about $352,000, were dismissed for want of jurisdictior 

“There are now pending 1,140 cases, involving, in so far as can be ascer- 
tained from the petitions and other papers received, upward of $30 000,000 

In 1887, in his annual report, Mr. Garland said: 

“Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there ha 
been transmitted to the court to date 2,038 cases. The amount claimed 
not be stated, but involves a very large sum. 

“During the last term 147 of these cases, claiming about #1,260,000, were 
acted on by the court and reported to Congress. Of this number 31 cases, 
aggregating upward of $670,000, were dismissed for want of juris¢liction. 
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“In 63 cases the findings of the court were favorable to claimants, but 
for reduced amounts. 

‘There are now pending about 1,819 cases, involving, in so far as can be as- 
certained from the petitions and other papers received, upward of $50,000,- 
000." 


In 1888 Mr. Garland, in his annual report for that year, said: 

‘Under the act of March 8, 1883, known as the wman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 6,597 cases. The amount claimed can 
not be stated, but involves a very large sum. 

“ During the last term 278 cases, c about $2,704,824.75, were acted 
on by the court and reported toCongress. Of this number i44 cases, claim- 
ing $1,625,233.44, were dismissed. : 

‘In 134 cases, claiming $1,079,591.31, findings favorable to the claimants 
were filed by the court, so faras is shown by the findings, for $237,930.13. 

‘There are nuw pending 6,062 cases, involving, so far as can be ascertained 
from the petitions and other peasee received, upward of €250,000,000."’ 

Tt is not stated, except gen ly, upon what data Mr. Attorney-General 
Garland based these estimates, but as the earlier cases were tried under his 
administration, it is a reasonable presumption that the sums involved in 
such were assumed as fair criteria of the amounts involved in other , end- 
ing casas. Whatever they may have been my reports have adopted substan- 
tially the same ratio. 

In my annual t for 1889, I said: 

“TInder the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitte’ to the court to date 7,232 cases. The amount claimed can 
not be stated. but involves a very large sum. 

“ During the last term 279 cases, claiming about $1,488,752.49, were actedon 
by the court, and have been or will be reported to Congress. Of this num- 
ber 161 cases, claiming $780,796.04, were dismissed. 

“Tn 118cases, ch $707,956.45, findings favorable to the claimants were 
filed by the court, so far as is shown by the findings, for $105,600.10. 

“There are now pending 6,417 cases, See so far as can be ascer- 
sans pee — petitions and other papers recet upwards of $350,000,000.” 

said: 

“Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, there have 
been transmitted to the court to date 8,096 cases. The amount clatmed can 
not be stated, but involvesa very large sum. 

“ During the last term M44 cases, claiming about $998,259.82, were acted on 
by the court, and =~ beenor yh he eg toCongress. Of this number 


“In 10-¢ ~ $32,686.20 "606.20, tavorable to the defend 
“In cases, 'y Vora 8 ant Were 
— $019,596.79, findings favorable to 


filed by the court; and in 53 cases, 
claimants were filed for $103,444.29. 

“There are now pending 7,136 cases, involving, so far as can be ascertained 
from petitions and other rs received, upward of $400.000,000."” 

Jn this same report attention to the pay of the assistant attorneys 
in the Courtof Claims _ itis said: ‘he war claims alone now pending 
are about 8,000 in number, and estimated wpon the basis of amount claimed 
in cases tried earlier in their ee will aggregate 000, 000. 

In my annual rt for 1891, bit 3, ase 4, states the total number of 
cases “pending November 1, 1801, 7,393. amount claimed 
stated with accuracy, as in many instances ne sum is mentioned in the 
tition. Former reports of the Attorney-General have estimated it as \- 


000,00." (Page 9.) 
November 1, 1892, there mane geut in the Court of Claims 475 more such 
claims a November 1, 1891. Iadoptedthe amount which had hitherto 
assu > 
Every report of this Department has fully stated in connection with the 
outtaeane’ nouns of Bowman-act claims, the number of suits p ssed upon 
by the Court of Claims, the amounts claimed in the same, the amoupts 
owed and disallowed, so that the ratio of sums claimed to sums allowed 
has been at all times an easy matter of mathematical calculation. That the 
sums recovered have not been larger is not to be attributed toclaimants and 
thelr witnesses. The extravagant claims in the cases transmitted under the 
Bowman act are ordinarily contended for in the testimony adduced by 
claimants. 
From the foregoing résumé if will be seen that while there has been no 
tense to state accurately the details <= segue of these claims, in the 
fater reports the amounts stated have upon substantially th 
data ratio as those of the earlier reports, especially the reports of 
predecessor, in which the aggregate is placed at ‘‘ upward of 8250,000,000."’ 
this statement by him is erroneous, then thoze subsequently made are 
prob-ably so for like reasons. If his statement is appro 
then the latter oues are. 
The attention of Co has been called to the 
amounts claimed in Bowman act cases, not for the purpose of ne 
any particular class of claims, but to wate upon that body the necessity o 
providing the t of Justice with assistants and adequate 
to ee defense of the Government claims which, in any event 
asm: 


e, have assumed enormous The tof 
ation for the defense of cases in the Court of SSS Ss 


war claims cases. 
. Paling ane pt — the 
“ine ng the place of origin, whether 
vals.”” The amounts can not be stated with the 
detailed of 


resolution, except by a 
Court of Claims. Nor can the origin, 
claimants be found except by such 


are 
business, literary, and elee- 
mosynary, have able without inspection to state 
the wemier filed State. 
Very res 
W. H. H. MILLER, Atlorney-General. 


The SPRAKER OF THE Hovst OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mr. ENLOE. Will the erneanes allow me—— 
Mr. BURROWS. I wish my friend would not interrupt me 


further. 
Mr, ENLOE. I am trying to get information. 
Mr. BURROWS. I understand what the gentleman is trying 
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todo. If he has any answer to make he can make it in his own 
time afterwards. 1 am only reading from the official reports 
touching the pending of war claims in the several Departments 
of the Government. 

Mr. ENLOE. I supposed, as the gentleman seems so full of 
information, he might also give us some on another point that I 
wanted to interrogate him about. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam readingthe reports of officials of gen- 
eral character, Democratic secretaries, and attorneys-general, 
~ Republican attorneys-general showing the amount of these 
claims. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with this vast mass of claims against the 
Government aggregating $541,000,000 pending in the various de- 

artments and in the Court of Claims. unless a halt be ordered 
n the presentation and allowance of these claims, as J said in 
the beginning, the Treasury of the United States can not pos- 
sibly withstand the strain. 

But notonly this. If you will take up the Calendar of this 
House you will find on the Private Calendar 16 pages of claims 
reported from the various committees of the House and one-half 
of these pages—eight in number—are filled with reports from 
the Committee on War Claims. 

[ have been a little curious to ascertain just how many claims 
were pending before the Committee on War Claims. Sending 
for the bills introduced in the Fifty-third Congress, I find that 
there are now ing or have been introduced and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims during this Congress, 2,195 biils 
for all sorts of claims—horses, mules, cattle, rails, harness, 
bridles, rent of premises, cotton, suppiies, and everything that 
the Union soldier may have taken by accident or destroyed. 
These are now pending before that committee andthe House. I 
was also a little curious to ascertain how much these bills re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims carried on their face, 
and upon a careful examination and computation, I find thatthe 
a pending in this Congress aggregate the sum of $35,318,- 

200. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let me ask the gentleman how many have 
been allowed of these claims? 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know. 

Mr. STALLINGS. None at all. 

Mr. BURROWS. But Lam speaking of those pending before 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Did the gentleman say this property was 
taken by accident? 

Mr. BURROWS. That is what I said, facetiously of course. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I thought the gentleman could not have 
been in earnest. 

Mr. BURROWS. Now, these claims are pending before the 
Committee on War Claims. The gentleman asks how many of 
them have been allowed. I do not know, though the Calendar 
discloses that some two hundred have been favorably reported. 
The fact that they are presented is a menace to the Treasury 
and the Government, and I think the country should understand 
what is _ in the matter of presentation of war claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I can not be interrupted. The State of 
Louisiana—— 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. You would not dare to, just along 


there. 

Mr. BURROWS. I accept the challenge of the gentleman, if 
it comes in at this point. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I thought you would. I should 
like to ask the gentleman if there is any way on earth by which 
these claims can be prevented from being pending? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not know of any way, except to turn 
the party out of = that presents tiem. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Well, Mr. Chairman,I want to 
ask another question. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is the other question? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. The Republican party wasin power 
when the vast majority of these claims that were pending were 
referred to the Courtof Claims. I want te begin with that state- 
ment. Now, if these claims are pending, and if there is no 
chance to prevent their being pending, or to vent their be- 
ing presented, no difference if there were a thousand millions 
of them at one time, will you admit or will you not admit that 
a court that has allowed less than 7 per cent of those already 
adjudicated is the pee pee for them to be pending? 

r. BURROWS. , | desire to say once for all to the 


ama in reply to this whole matter, that if I had my way 


would repeal the 


wman act to-morrow. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Repeal it, then, and you will get 
rid of these claims. 


Mr. BURROWS. I would stop this reference of claims to the 
Court of Claims. I would strike the cases already referred from 
the calendar of the Court of Claims, — 








1894. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I am satisfied you would. 
Mr. BURROWS. Iagreewith the Attorney-General. 

with Secretary Bristow and Secretary Manning that these 

claims ought to be barred 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I agree with that, too; but so long 
as they are not barred, answer my question, which is, whether 


I agres 


» 
5 


the Court of Claims is not the proper place where they should 


be adjudicated and considered? 
Mr. BURROWS. 
Claims then it is the tribunal authorized to consider them: but 
they ought pot to be so referred, in my judgment. 
tation and consideration of this class of claims should cease. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. But the fact exists there is a law 


by which they are referred, and if they are referred to a court | 


authorized to investigate them, with all its machinery for con- 
dueting the investigation of these claims, will you notadmit that 
that is the proper place for them to be pending? 

Mr. BURROWS. I will admit that the law authorizes their 
reference to the Court of Claims, and the law having authorized 
it, they probably go to the Court.of Claims if Congress shall see 
fit so to determine, but we are resisting the proposition to refer 
these claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. For what reason? 

Mr. BURROWS. Because we believe they will not have a 
fair and proper hearing. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. You do not believe the court will 
give them a fair and honest hearing? 

Mr. BURROWS. I did not say fair and honest. 
and proper hearing. Now, Mr. Chairman, I object to being 
further interrupted. I wish to go on iu the line of my argument. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. If youcan not stand the fire, | will 
withdraw. 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, the fire is very harmeless. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. It may be harmless, but itis hot 
enough so that the gentleman can not stand it. 

Mr. BURROWS. The object of the gentleman is to take me 
away from the consideration of these claims pending before the 
Committee on War Claims, and I do not propose to be further 
diverted. Of these claims presented there comes from the State 
of Louisiana a claim for $4,514,879.91. The State of Mississippi 
asks to have paid to her citizens $3,357 ,337.90. 

Mr. ENLOE, Will the gentleman yield—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwill not. I think I can state these figures 
without the assistance of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman might be polite. I wish to 
know of the gentleman what he is readingfrom? Ihave a right 
to ask him what he is reading from, and if he is a gentleman he 
will answer. 

Mr. BURROWS. Every member of the House understands 
perfectly well what I am reading from. I stated that of the 
amounts pending before the Committee on War Claims in this 
Congress certain sums were demanded by the citizens of cer- 
tain States, as follows: 


I said fair 


-----. 84,314, 879. 91 
3, 357, 337. 90 


DIS, .ccncvmnnscsunenmbie 
Mississippi... 














Tennessee -- .. 8, 162, 186. 16 
Virginia..-.... 1, 866, 893. 72 
DEER, cnccisncedincuinnhdinmbe ocdenetn ceencgnrenbneeeees cccsbe 1, 653, 520. 00 
ATEANGSAS. . 2.22.20 0 cnc nnn nn cows concen ce mene owen ccecer neces cece ceccce 1, 384, 260. 62 
South i is pi 1, 175, 017. 21 
Kentucky .. ...-..cccccccccc ccc cocccecccccccs cocccccc ence cece cc ecce- 871, 944. 7 
BRR onic con cane ctasedas cvane cacsecencces coes ecco secencce coco cece 636, 435. 74 
ON ee ee ae 257, 583. 28 
PERIGEE don anemnsedtien megs cnne cennéecnccscscccnescoensconssccess coos 218, 966. 64 
North Carolina 174, 618. 68 
West Virginia... 103, 478. 80 
Plorida........- 92, 685. 00 
RE Dah INE A dGun ge nsn snc tcce canst canevcaneorehapsehtedbat Secctanece 27, 066. 46 
IR. Oil bt on ca nbiauetkatens ccbsecdéed shbbabbdbduchanen SOREgee 


Add this to the $540,000,000 pending in the various Depart- 
ments and in the Court of Claims, and you have the enormous 
aggregate of the demands on the public Treasury. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. I would like to know what States the 
other claims come from. What isthe amount of the claimofthe 
State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BUNN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, for 
information. 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

I would state to the gentleman who asked the question where 
the other claims came from, the claims above mentioned are 
for property destroyed or taken, the use of buildings, occu- 
pancy of churches, and claims of that sort in the States which 
were in rebellion against the Government. 

Mr. BUNN. That is not the States themselves, but the in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. BURROWS. For individuals residing in the States. 
Now,some gentleman asked me about theclaims from the other 
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If Congress refers them to the Court of | 


The presen- | 
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—I do not know that it grows out 
| of the war—an amount aggregating over $6,000,000, part of it 
| I think, for expenses for Indian wars. 
| Mr. HERMANN. Not exceeding $3,500,000, 

Mr. BURROWS. The whole amountof the claim is $6,403,000, 
| & part of it for Indian wars or claims arising out of Indian wars. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. What about Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BURROWS. Pennsylvania presents a claim for some- 
thing over $4,000,000, a large part of which is for damages result- 
ing from the invasion of the State by the Confederate forces. 
The aggregate of all the claims pending before the committee 
| is $36,000,000. 

Mr, COOPER of Texas. Where do they come from: 

Mr. BURROWS. What all these claims are for I do not 
know. The other claims I alluded to are claims for property 
| claimed to have been destroyed, belonging to loyal citizens in 
| Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, and other Southern States, aggre- 
| gating about $20,000,000. 
| Now, in addition to this, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 

of these 2,192 claims pending before the Committes on Claims, 
124 of the bills do not state any amount, but they simply refer 
the demand to the Court of Claims with authority to examine 
and adjudicate the matter therein named; and, therefore, wha 
these bills carry or what expenditure they involve can not be 
accurately ascertained. Eleven of the bills authorize a settle 
ment by the Quartermaster’s Department without stating- the 
amount involved, and 24 bills confer upon the Treasury Depart 
ment the authority to adjudicate and pay the amount found due 
without indicating the sum involved. 
Now, I have alluded to this, Mr. Chairman, solely for the pur- 
pose. of calling attention to the fact that the presentation of these 
claims in the various Departments, in the Court of Claims, be- 
fore committees, aggregating such an enormous amount, ough! 
to fill this House and the country with alarm; and the only way to 
meet it is to meet it as Secretary Manning said it should be met, 
and other Secretaries have said it should be met, by enforcing 
the statute of limitations, and put an end to all these claims, 
unless you desire to exposes the Treasury of the United States to 
complete bankruptcy. I have stated this much solely, asl have 
said, for the purpose of presenting the actual condition, so far 
as these claims are concerned; and I am gratified to observe ua 
spiriton the other side of the House, with some atleast, toresist 
the passageof theseclaims. And I trust, Mr. Chairman, that tie 
House will vote down the proposition now pending to report fn- 
vorably a resolution referring thirty-seven claims to the Court 
of Claims with authority to find the amount due and report it 
to the House, carrying as it does $1,040,000. I believe the reso- 
lution should be defeated, and will be defeated, in the interest 
of deserving claimants and the public Treasury. {Applause on 
the Republican side. | 
Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan a question before he takes his seat. 
Mr. ENLOE. I have heard the gentleman from Mich—— 
Mr. STOCKDALE. I was asking the gentleman from Michi- 
gan a question, 
Mr. ENLOE. I believe I have the floor. 
Mr. STOCKDALE. I woald rather hear the gentleman from 
Michigan than the gentleman from Tennessee right now. 
Laughter. | 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the 
floor. 
Mr. ENLOE. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. There is one thing I would like the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to explain, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit me. There have been some sneers thrown 
on these claimants, on the ground that they were loyal claim- 
ants. I want the gentleman to answer this question—if that was 
not one of the grounds on which the war of tho rebellion was 
predicated, that the United States forcesshould protect the loyal 
people of the South? 
Mr. ENLOE. That question, Mr. Chairman, answers itself. 
So far as the speech of the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat is concerned it is not a new speech in this House, but ho is 
making it toa new House. [Laughter.] He has been making 
that speech here, to my knowledge, before this, and he mani- 
fests on every occasion the same disposition to cover himself u 
in sensational generalities and prevent the exposure of his lack 
of knowledge on the subject. 

ee BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me to correct 
him 
Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; I decline to allow the gentleman to in- 
terrupt me; he declined to allow me to interrupt him. 

Mr. BURROWS... I yielded to the gentleman once or twice. 
I wanted to say that the statement was not true. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and the gentleman might say that ver 
frequently, but that would not make his statement true, and 
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it came to a question of veracity between myself and the gen- 
tleman I suppose mine would stand quite as well as his. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes; but that I have discussed this matter 
before is not true. 

Mr. ENLOE. You discussed it in the last Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. I did not. 

Mr. ENLOE. And you defeated in the last Congress a bill to 
— peat of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BURROWS. I did not. 

Mr. ENLOE. And the gentleman pretended a spirit of fair- 
ness in respect to the claims — on by the court and said to 
a number of gentlemen—I believe I can establish the fact if it 
becomes necessary—that he would inquire into the cases and let 
the bill pass if they had been properly passed upon by the Court 
of Claims, and the bill to pay those claims was laid aside and 
delayed from time to time at the last session to give him an op- 
portunity to see what campaign material he could dig up from 
this source, and he expended all the ingenuity and ability which 
he possessed in order to make campaign material out of it, and 
that is his object to-day. 

Then, when he’ had got the information that those claims were 
just claims and ought to be paid, and when there was a vote in 
the House to pass the bill under suspension of the rules, a great 
majority of the House voted to pass it, but the gentleman from 
ee did not vote to pass that bill, even after he had inves- 
tigated and found that the court had properly allowed the claims 
included in it. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is all assumption on your part. 

Mr. ENLOE. Itisafact. Now, Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
statement which the gentleman has made here in regard tv 
these claims is concerned, there never has been a more preju- 
diced or unfair statement made in regard to any class of claims 
before Congress than that which he has made here to-day. I 
exposed once before, as I propose to ms ipey now, the falsity of 
the statement that there are $400,000,000 of war claims pending 
before the Court of Claims. I know that that was a familiar 
campaign cry of the Republican party in the last campaign, and 
it is the purpose of the gentleman to-day to start it again. 

Thatis the ao of the misrepresentation that is indulged 
in here to-day. He makes this speech so that he and his parti- 
sans may go to the country and make political capital at the ex- 
pense of the men who were loyal to the Government in the South- 
ern States during the war. The gentleman from Michigan 
sneers at the idea that there were loyal people in the South. 
He refers sneeringly to the number of claims pending herefrom 
the State of Tennessee, and yet, sir, the State of Tennessee fur- 
nished thirty-seven regiments of Federal soldiers to fight for 
the Union during that struggle—eight more than Michigan 
furnished. 

Tennessee was a theater of war. It was a close vote in Ten- 
nessee on the question of secession at the time the State seceded 
from the Union, aad there were lange numbers of people in dif- 
ferent a of that State who were loyal to the Government 
throughout the war, and they were loyal at an expense which 
the gentleman from Michigan and his constituents did not have 
to incur, and-I doubt whether he and his friends under like con- 
ditions would have stood the test so well. 

The gentieman has quoted here from the speech of the late 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. We had this question up in 
1888 and we had it up in 1890, when the gentleman from 
consin [Mr. Spooner] was in the Senate. At that time Mr. 
Thomas, of Wisconsin, was chairman of the Committee on War 
Claims in this House, and he and Mr. Spooner did the work then 
that is being done now by the gentleman from Michigan. They 
paraded before Congress and the country false statements for 
the purpose of defeating these claims, false representations as 
to the amount of claims pending and the character of the claim- 
ants, and held up the idea that these claims were going to bank- 
rupt the Government unless something was done to defeat them. 
They were both defeated at the next election. 

In the Fifty-first Congress we passed a bill through the House 
after along debate appropriating a little over $500,000 to pay 
the judgments of the Court of Claims in these cases, and that 
about all that has ever been paid in the eleven years that the 
Bowman act has been on the statute books. In all those years 
that is the only considerable amount appropriated See 
to pay these claims, and that was appropriated 72 ublican 
Congress, IT was a member of the Committee on laims at 
that time and I came here and defended the Court of Claims, 
that Repubiican court which the gentleman from Michigan as- 
sails to-day. 

Why, sir, the gentleman seems to have lost confidence ina 
court that is made up of his own political faith, and he blames 
the Republican Congresses that have referred these claims in 
the past to that court, for the Republican is ble 
for the pendeney of these claims to-day. Bvt the gentleman is 
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unwilling that loyal citizens living in the Southern States who, 
before they can take one step in the establishment of their 
claimg, must show that they were loyal throughout the war—he 
is unwilling that they shall have an opportunity to prove their 
loyalty or to establish their claims. He wants to deny them the 
right to go into a court of justice, a Republican tribunal, and 
when they do go there and the court gives judgment in their 
favor and they come to this House for payment, he wants to re- 
pudiate the claims and refuse to pay them. 

Now, as to the possibility of these claims bankrupting the 
Treasury, as alleged by the gentleman from Michigan, it was 
shown in that discussion in the Fifty-first Congress that of five 
or six million dollars of these claims passed upon by the Court 
of Claims only about 8 per cent were allowed. The fact was de- 
veloped in that investigation that out of five or six million dol- 
lars of claims only $500,000 were allowed by the court, and that is 
about all that has been paid on the findings of the Court of 
Claims under the Bowman act. 

There are about $800,000 of these findings pending before 
Congress now, and there have been disallowed I suppose at 
least $8,000,000 at the same time. I think it would be safe to 
say that one-tenth of the total of claims adjudicated was not 
allowed. It is alleged here, upon the authority of Attorney- 
General Garland, that there were $350,000,000 of these claims 
pending before the Court of Claims. I assert that neither At- 
torney-General Garland nor any other Attorney-General had at 
that time ever investigated that question to find out just what 
amountof these claims were pending before the Court of Claims. 
That was an offhand estimate made by some subordinate in the 
Department. 

Mr. Cotton, late Assistant Attorney-General, took up the mat- 
ter, and repeating statements which had been made before, in- 
creased the supposed amount of these claims to $400,000,000. 
President Harrison put that statement in his message as cam- 
paign material, asserting that there were $100,000,000 of these 
claims. Attorney-General Miller put it in his report. The 
gentleman from Michigan, and other Republican leaders, re- 
peated it here; and it went from here and was repeated on every 
stump throughout the country that there were $400,000,000 of 
Southern war claims pending in the Court of Claims. 

A resolution was introduced by the gentleman from Michigan 
himself and adopted by the House, calling upon the Attorney- 
General to substantiate the statements which had been made on 
this subject. The Attorney-General could not do it; and he sent 
back a general statement, a contemptible evasion, which the 
gentleman from Michigan has quoted, giving no idea of the 
amount of the claims actually pending. The prsoees Attorney- 
General has been conducting or continuing that investigation, 
and I understand that, so far as it has gone, it will show that at 
the same rate of per cent which the court has been allowing in 
these claims, it will not take two million and a half of dollars to 
pay every war claim pending before the court. 

Mr. BUNN. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. ENLOE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUNN. I wish to say that the investigation to which the 
gentleman has just referred has been made very thoroughly; 
and I have here the result in exact figures. 

Mr. ENLOE. I am glad to hear that;I telegraphed to the Do- 
partment for the information since the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. syeeows) began his speech. 

Mr. BUNN. I have the information here in a document 
dated May 4, 1894. I wish to give the figures for the benefit of 
the gentleman from Michigan. The total amount of the war 
claims now pending in the Court of Claims is $25,183,455. 

Mr. ENLOE. I hope the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BURROWS] will put that down. 

Mr. BUNN. This is the information contained in the letter 
I have here, signed by Mr. Dodge, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 


eral, 

Mr. COOMBS. That is the amount of unadiudicated claims? 

Mr. BUNN. Yes, sir. The claims which have been adjudi- 
cated in that court amount to $15,283,267. The amount of 
claims allowed, $2,239,313. I ask the attention of the commit- 
tee to this letter, which I propose to have read at the desk. 

Thisinvestigation at my request has been going on for months; 
and this is the answer just received. It embodies the result of 
an actual examination of these claims, and is signed, as I have said, 
by Mr. Dodge, Assistant Attorney-General. This paper shows 
the result of the first real investigation which has been had 
looking to the petitions themselves and the causes as actually 

. Previous statements on this subject have been mérely 

estimates by various men. In this paper we have the figures as 
shown by actual examination. 

Mr. E. Iam very glad that the gentleman has this in- 
formation, and I will ask that the letier go in the RECORD at 


this point. 
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Mr. BUNN. Iask that the letter which I send to the desk be 
read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1894. 


Str: Replying to your communication of March 24, 1894, requesting infor- 
mation as to the number and aggregate of claims known as war claims re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under what is known as the Bowman act, ap- 
proved March 3, 1883, also the number and amount of such claims decided by 
the court, and the number and amount of those still pending; and construing 
the expression “ war claims” in accordance with resolution ae by the 
Fifty-second Congress as meaning claims growing directly or indirectly out 
of the late war for the supression of the rebellion, permit rue to say that 
9,150 claims of this description have been referred by Co ¢33 to the Court 
of Claims nnder said act, the aggregate whereof is about $35,¢°0,000. 

Of these, about 2,039 claims have been disposed of, aggregating as face of 
claims the sum of $15,283,267, the amounts found due by the court thereon 
aggregating $2,239,313. 

here remain — in court 7,106 claims of this character, which aggre- 
gate upon their face the sum of $22,420,805. 

In addition to the foregoing, suits are pending within either the general 
jurisdiction or jurisdiction conferred by special acts of Congress, based upon 
claims either directly or indirectly growing out of said war, the aggregate 
whereof, as stated by the petitions, is the sum of $2,762,650, thus making the 
total amount of war claims pending in both jurisdictions 825,183,455. 

This computation of the number and amount of claims disposed of is 
based upon the |p te annual reports of Attorneys-General, and some 
slight measure of duplication or inaccuracy may exist therein. The state- 
ment of the number and amount of claims pending is given as the result of 
actual examination of those claims. 

Very respectfully, 
J. E, DODGE, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 
Hon. B. H. BUNN, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, it is a very great pity that the 
gentlemanfrom North Carolina[Mr. BUNN| should have brought 
this information into this discussion at this ——_ time, be- 
cause it will deprive the gentleman from Michigan of a great 
deal of employment which has been very congenial to him here- 
tofore. He will not be able again to get up in this House and 
make the statement which he has repeated here from time to 
time as to the amount of these claims. He will no longer be 
able to parade this statement in order to terrify his constituents 
with the idea that the Democratic party isabout to bankrupt the 
Treasury by the payment of war claims. 

I will not assume that the gentleman from Michigan knew of 
the existence of this information; but I must presume that he 
investigates before he talks. He has had the reputation of 
being a very accurate man in his statements. He nas hereto- 
fore paraded everything that the Department of Justice had to 
say, everything that the Treasury Department had to say, and 
to-day he has quoted from a former Attorney-General to show 
the amount of these claims. 

But by some strange coincidence it appears that he dared not, 
or at least neglected to inquire what had been done under his 
own resolution to ascertain the truth in regard to the matter. 
Unfortunate omission! It would have defeated his purpose to 
have inquired; it would have destroyed his campaign material; 
it would have let the wind out of the bladder on which the gen- 
tleman has been floating so long, and of course he would not be 
willing to do that just in advance of a political campaign. 

Mr. Chairman, he has made a statement here in regard to the 
amount of these claims pending before the Treasury Department 
(that was furnished, too, by Secretary Foster in response to the 
gentleman’s resolution in the Fifty-second Congress), and he re- 
ferred to the cotton tax in that connection. Now, the cotton 
tax, Mr. Chairman, is aclaim pending before Congress, and I 
believe it to be just, and thatit ought tobe paid. But thisclaim 
does not rest on the same footing as the class of claims against 
which the gentleman has been inveighing. It is a legal ques- 
tion as to whether or not this cotton tax was legally collected 
from the Southern people. 

The Supreme Court of the United States divided equally on 
the question in a test case which was appealed from a lower 
court, and the claimants therefore failed to establish their right 
in that court. But notwithstanding that fact, I believe these 
claims are legal, just, and equitable, and that the $68,000,000 
taken from the Southern people by that tax, every dollar of it, 
should be returned to them. That they are legal and just claims 
is not a reason why they should be , to the mind of the gen- 
tleman from Mich , and those who adopt the same views that 
he entertains. The very fact that they come from the South, or 
that the money would go to the people of the Southern States, 
would be a suflicient reason in the mind of the gentleman from 
Michigan why the Government should not appropriate a dollar 
for that purpose, law or no law. 

Then we come to the other claims pending before the Treas- 
ury Department to which the gentleman referred. Contractors 
who built vessels for the Government to carry on the war 
have claims pending against the Government, and these are 
claims growing out of the war. ae are Northern war claims. 
We have the Sibley tent claim, involving a question of the in- 
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fringement of a patent by the United States Government; we 
have the Woodbridge gun case and numberless cases of that 
character, which are not Southern war claims at all, but which 
are pending before the Treasury Department and are embraced 
in the sum of $140,000,000 that the gentleman gave as the 
amount due to the Southern States or Glaimed by them and 
pending before that Department. 

There is also ‘the captured and abandoned property fund,” 
whichisapart of it. Thatis the proceeds of property which was 
taken from the Southern people and sold by the Government and 
the money covered into the Treasuryof the United States. The 
Government has since recognized the legal right of those peo- 
ple to that money, and some of it has been distributed. Con- 
gress passed an act providing for its distribution, under which 
a considerable — was paid outand distributed. But that 
act expired before it was all distributed, and since that time 
numbers of other claims where the evidence was lost or could 
not be reached in time have been filed, and probably $20,000,000 
of these claims belong to this class. Of course they can not be 
paid in full. 

Mr. SHELL. It is a trust fund. 

Mr. ENLOE. And as the gentleman suggests, it is held in 
the Treasury as atrust fund. Certainly it has been so held and 
regarded, but the claimants to this fund can not receive any 
more than their pro rata shareof it whenitis distributed. That 
is all that can be paid on that account. That is the extentof the 
injury on that account to the General Government, if the gentle- 
man from Michigan so regards it. He has contracted the habit 
of believing that he and his constituents have obtained a vested 
right to every dollar that goes into the Treasury whether it is 
there legally or otherwise. 

The gentleman has also shown a sample of his sense of fair- 
ness, honesty, and justice in the discussion of this question by 
referring to the claims pending before the House. He took up 
every claimcoming from a Southern State, and he could tell you 
exactly when it was filed and what amountit was. But when 
some gentleman asked him about the California claim, involving 
five or six million dollars, he did not know anything whatever 
about it! When a gentleman asked him about the Pennsylvania 
claim, involving three or four million dollars, one of the oldest 
on the Calendar, the gentleman knew nothing aboutit. Thatis 
a Northern war claim, and the gentleman is less intelligent than 
I supposed or believe him to be if he does not know that it isa 
war claim. 

But he seemed not to knowit. He is like a witness on the 
stand who is unwilling to testify except in a certain direction. 
He answers swiftly in the way he wants the case to go, but when 
you ask him a question that may defeat his object in testifying, 
his memory fails him, he does not know anything about it, and 
is unable to answer. That is the attitude of the gentleman 
from Michigan in regard to this three and a half million war 
claim from the State of Pennsylvania, a claim which has been 

ending before Congress, I suspect, ever since the gentleman 
rom Michigan has been a member of this body. 

Mr. BUNN. And is one of the war claims referred to. 

Mr. ENLOE. Of course. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
House. 

Mr. ENLOE. No, sir; I suppose it will not. I would be will- 
ing to guarantee, if it were a just claim coming from a South- 
ern State, it would not get through. I think possibly there may 
come a Congress after awhile that will pay the judgments of the 
Court of Claims. I think that probable. It may be a Repub- 
lican Congress. 

That is the only kind of a Congress that hasever paid a judg 
ment of the court. I find some gentlemen on this side of the 
House as hostile to the payment of the judgments of the Court 
of Claims to loyal citizens of the South as even the gentleman 
from Michigan. They give little heed to the judgments of the 
tribunal which is established and clothed with authority to in- 
vestigate these claims—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. At an expense of $25,000 a year. 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and we are ourselves judges to settle the 
question whether we will pass the claims after they have been 
investigated, and after the claimants have proven their loyalty 
and the justice of their claims. We have created a court, we 
have provided assistant counse! to the Attorney-General to pro- 
tect the interests and rights of the Government, who go over 
the country at an expense of $10 a day, and appear in behalf of 
the Government, cross-examine claimants’ witnesses and take 
proof on the other side, and by that means defeat 92 per cent of 
the claims presented, but when claimants establish their right 
to the other 8 per cent they are told by Congress ‘‘ we want you 
to understand the fact that you live in the South, and for that 
reason you have little reason to expect any relief at the hands 
of Congress, especially from the Republican party,” and, Mr. 


It will never get through the 
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Chairman, I am afraid at the hands of a good part of the Demo- 
cratic party too, when it comes to making an appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, since [ have been a member of this House, I 
have tried to do justice toeveryclassof claimants. I havenever 
attempted to defeat a just and honest claim, and I have never 
supported a dishonest one if I knew it, and I thank God that I 
am not constructed on that narrow principle which would limit 
my view of right and justice to the confines of the Congressional 
district I represent, or to the State from which I happen to hail. 

Inthis House I have seen many gentlemen who posed as econ- 
omists, regardless of the principles of right and justice, men 
who would have it understood that they kept a sleepless eye on 
the door of the Treasury. I have seen the same gentlemen vote 
for questionable appropriations for their own States and their 
own districts, but when it came to voting for just claims to other 
States and other districts, the same gentlemen have stood up 
here and paraded before the country as economists and watch- 
dogs of the Treasury. I wish we could kill off that breed of de- 
ceitful dogs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman,I would suggest, if the gentleman 
will permit me, that the gentleman from Indiana is not now 
present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, the gentleman from Indiana can take 
care of himself. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The gentleman from Maine is present, and 
he willdo. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. The gentleman ought not to attack the gentle- 
tleman from Indiana in his absence. 

Mr. ENLOE, I want to say that I had no special reference to 
the gentleman from Indiana. I have seen quite a number of 
dogs here of that character, if you will excuse the common 
comparison. I have seen big dogs and little dogs, and dogs of 
every degree, who were false watchdogsof the Treasury. They 
never bark at those who feed them. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BuRROWS] desire to use his unoccupied time? The gentleman 
has fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ishould like to use that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish tomake astatementin regard tothe 
remarks of the gentleman from Michigan, as to the number of 
claims that have been introduced into this Congress. Perhaps 
he may wish to reply to what I have tosay. I wish to say that 
this is a very unfair way of stating the question. 

If the gentleman will refer to the records of the Fifty-first 
Congress, the last Congress over which a Republican Speaker 
presided, he will find that these same bills were introduced in 
that Congress, and they were referred to the Committee on War 
Claimsto be considered. It isnoevidence ofan intention to pass 
bills that they are introduced. The gentleman has been a mem- 
ber of the House for a great many years and these claims are 
familiar to him. They have been introduced perhaps in nearly 
every Congress for the last twenty-five years, in Republican 
Congresses the same as Democratic Congresses, and it is mis- 
leading to state that these bills are pending in this Democratic 
House, and to leave the inference that we are about to pass them 
and bankrupt the Treasury. 

There is no more probability of their being passed now than 
there was in the Fifty-first Congress, or the Forty-first Congress, 
or any Congress since the war up to 1875, when the Democratic 
party regained its power in this House. There isno more prob- 
ability of it. The gentleman knows very well that these claims 
are not worth one cent on the hundred dollars—these claims to 
which he has referred, and with which he desires to alarm the 
country, as to the extrav: ce of this House. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois aquestion. [am not interested in these claims at all, 
but the statement the gentleman from Illinois makes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is that these claims are not worth a cent 
on the hundred dollars. These claims are, as I understand them, 
claims for cotton, in cases where the Government sold the cotton 
and got the money, and put it into the Treasury, and where the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that it does not 
belong to the Government, but that itisatrustfund. Now, will 
the gentleman say those claims are not worth acent on the hun- 
dred dollars? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not referring to those claims at all, 


but I was referring to the two, three, four, or five hundred | 


millions of dollars of claims, to which the ae from 
Michigan had reference in his remarks, as pending in this Con- 
gress. 

I want to say further in regard to these claims, that under the 
law, under the rulings of the court, every person who obtains a 
judgment or has obtained a vote of Con for the purpose of 
aiiowing his case, must first prove his ty to the Govern- 


ment during the war, and that the insinuations thrown out by 
gentlemen upon the other side, that we are allowing rebel 
claims or claims of those who were in arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, has no foundation in fact. These 
people, coming bere all through these years, have offered to 
prove that during the whole of the war they were loyal to the 
Government of the United States, and if so their residence in 
Tennessee ought to be no bar against them. 

The people who lived in Massachusetts and Michigan who had 
claims against the Government and were loyal totheGovernment 
have long since had their hearings and have had their cases 
adjudicated and allowed. in the Forty-seventh Congress there 
were $500,000 worth of claims allowed in one bill, and several 
special cases were allowed and settled in the Court of Claims in 
which cases judgments have since been allowed by that court 
and some of them paid, to the amount of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, notably the gunboat claims, which were vetoed by 
President Grant, vetoed by President Cleveland, and afterwards 
passed in the Fifty-first Congress and approved by President 
Harrison. 

These were war claims, and if you examine the records since 
the war you will find that claims aggregating a larger amount 
of dollars have been allowed by Republican Congresses than by 
Democratic Congresses. 

Mr. BUNN. And paid to Northern men. 

Mr. SPRINGER. More claims of this kind have been allowed; 
and I defy gentlemen to point to a case in the records of the 
court or in the records of Congress where a man was allowed a 
dollar for a war claim where he did not prove that during the 
whole war he was loyal to the Government of the United States. 
Therefore it is unjust to make a partisan issue of these claims. 
It is not based upon truth, but upon a partisan desire to alarm 
the country by holding up a scarecrow, a man of buckram, things 
that do not exist, and endeavor to make believe that they exist 
here. Tomake the “go believe that they can not trust a Dem- 
ocratic Congress with the Treasury of the United States. I have 
always felt, Mr. Chairman, more safe when the Democrats were 
in power in this House in regard to claimsof this kind than I do 
when the Republicans arein power. The Republican Congresses 
since the war have been more lavish in allowing these claims 
than has any Congress where the majority of this House was 
Democratic. 

Now, to come to the bill before the House. This bill refers 
certain claims to the Court of Claims to find the amounts due and 
report the same to Congress. 

Of course that is not an adjudication. It is simply an inquiry 
as to the facts. I think the gentleman, probably inadvertently, 
and Iam sure he would not object to the change, would add 
*‘under the Bowman act,” requiring them to report as to whether 
the claimants were loyal during the war. 

Mr. COX. You have to report that the first thing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the very beginning. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will allow me, the very first in- 
quiry is as to the loyalty of the party. . 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what the law requires. 

Mr COX. And if it is not ascertained affirmatively then you 
can go no farther. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thatis what I was stating. That is what 
the law requires; and if the gentleman had added, ‘‘ under the 
Bowman act,” that would be better. Of course the court would 
assume that that was to be done, and the gentleman undoubt- 
edly intended that it should be so, and if so, it only sends the 
ceuiens there for an inquiry, first, into the fact of the loyalty of 
the claimant, and, secondly, as to the amount that would be due. 
That is what we are doing all the time; and if they are to be 
allowed at all they should not be considered here until the Court 
of Claims has found on those facts in a judicial way, where wit- 
nesses can be introduced for and against, and the questions can 
be determined as we determine facts in courts of law. 

Poe SAYERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the thirty- 
seven bills which are embraced in this resolution, and they 
carry a sum total of $1,040,000. I will ask the gentleman from 
lllinois, who seems to be anxious that this resolution should 
pass, and that these bills should be referred to the Court of 
Claims for the purpose of a finding as to the amount of the 
claims, and also as to the a of the claimants, whether or not, 
if the court should report findings favorable to the claimants, 
will he say, right here and now, that if such should be the find- 
ings of the court, that he would vote for the payment of these 


claims? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That would depend upon each case by it- 
self, ” 

Mr.SAYERS. No,sir. If yousend theseclaimsto the Court 
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of Claims, and if you say that it is for that court to adjudicate 
as to the loyalty of the claimant and as to the amount due, then 
you are bound by the forum to which you send them for adjudi- 
cation. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not knowthe gentlemen who 
compose the Courtof Claims. I have never seen one of them to 
know him; but from my experience in Congress, and for eight 
years on the Committee on Appropriations, if they should re- 
port the facts in favor of these claimants I should not vote for 
the payment of their findings. 

Mr. BUNN. Then you ought to abolish the court. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would abolish the court to-morrow if I could. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If these claims are honest claims, and I 
do not know whether they are honest or not, then you would 
oppose them on account of the amount? 

Mr. SAYERS. I will state to the gentleman very frankly 
when he comes to the question of loyalty of the cotton States of 
this Union during the war, the open and avowed loyalists could, 
as an average, be counted on the five fingers in the different 
communities of those States. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is not the question. 

Mr.SAYERS. Yes, it is. It has been near thirty years 
since the civil war ended, and since the things complained of 
occurred, and it is not always difficult, as we all know, to estab- 
lish proof at this late date. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But suppose they are honest claims, 
would you refuse to pay them because you are on the Committee 
on Appropriations? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir. Butit is my belief, founded on ob- 
servation, that in the cotton States of this Union which were 
engaged in the war against the Federal Government from 1860 
to 1865, there were not on an average more than five men to the 
community who were loyal to the Union during the entire time 
and openly refusing aid and comfort to the soldiers of the Con- 
federacy. ° 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. How many regiments did Texas fur- 
nish to the Federal Army? 

Mr. SAYERS. Texas furnished less than two thousand men. 

Mr. LACEY. And most of them black. 

A MEMBER. Not any of them black. 

Mr. SAYERS. I happened to be in that war myself, and will 
answer the question. [|Laughter.] Two-thirds of those men 
were gathered upon the Rio Grande border. That is where 

Illinois [Mr. 


Gen. Davis raised his regiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from 
SPRINGER] yielded to the gentleman from Texas, and now the 
gentleman from Texas is yielding to half a dozen other gentle- 
men. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. 
questions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
get the floor back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. I will let the gentleman have as much time 
as he wants. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a question. 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has not got 
the floor, except as the gentleman from Illinois has yielded to 
him. 

Mr. SAYERS 
the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not intend to yield the floor, except 
for a question from the gentleman from Texas. [Laughter. | 

Mr. BARTLETT. I wish to ask the gentleman from Texas 
this question: When this issue of loyalty or disloyalty comes up 
before the Court of Claims, does the gentleman know of any in- 
stance in which the United States Government attorney has been 
able to produce proof of disloyalty? Isit not a fact that no such 
evidence is ever offered? 

Mr. ENLOE. Let me answer that question? 

Mr.SAYERS. No; I will answer it myself. 

Mr. ENLOE. Then answer it correctly. [Laughter. | 

Mr.SAYERS. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My understanding is that the loyalty is 
perf wager ste” proven, that there is no issue really raised, no evi- 
dence of disloyalty submitted. 

Mr. ENLOE. I suppose the gentleman got that information 
in New York. He certainly did not get it from those who know 
anything about it. The fact is, the Government attorney goes 
to the place where the claim originates, the witnesses for the 
claimant appear before a United States commissioner, and the 
Government attorney hunts up and brings witnesses to disprove 
the statements made in support of the loyalty of the claimant. 
Tho-s is no difficulty at all about doing it, and in fact it is done 
in niae out of every ten cases that are examined. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish also to say-— 


[I am not yielding at all except to answer 


I was endeavoring, without being rude, to 


The gentleman from Illinois allows me to have 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
SPRINGER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
assumed that | was in favor of paying these claims in the event 
that the Court of Claims reported the amounts due. 

Mr. SAYERS. And provided the claimants were loyal? 

Mr. SPRINGER. And provided they were loyal. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, you ought to be in favor of paying them 


{| Mr. 


when tha court passes upon them favorably after you have re- 
ferred them to that tribunal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My answer to that is this cases where 
damage was done to property, or where property was destroyed 
in the ordinary operations of war, | am opposed and | should 
always be opposed to making payment, no matter whether the 
claimant were loyal or disloyal. No government in the world 
has ever adopted the policy of paying for damages arising from 
the ordinary contingencies of wav. 

I have opposed such payments always. So far as lam con- 
cerned, I have adopted the rule of voting to pay claims where 
supplies were taken and used for the support of the Army—taken 
regularly, by order of the commanding ollicers, in the due 
course of army operations, for the support of the Army. Where 


supplies were taken under such circumstances and it is shown 
that the claimant was loyal, I have voted to pay claims; but in 
the other cases to which I have referred I have regarded’ the 
loss of property asa part of the fortunesof war, and have always 
opposed payment. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, with all due respect for the gentleman 
from Illinois, I think he has been “‘ blowing hot and cold” on 
this question. [Laughter.] If he will allow his remarks, just 
as they have been delivered, to go into the RECORD, no person 
who may read them will doubt that he is committed directly to 
the payment of these claims, should the finding of the court bo 
in favor of the loyalty of the claimants, and for any amount. 

ido not reflect at all upon the gentleman who introduced 
these bills. No doubt it was his duty as a Representative from 
his district to introduce them. What I have to say can not pos- 
sibly be construed as implying any disrespect to him. But 
what is the case before us? We have thirty-seven bills a 
gregating $1,040,000, all coming, [ understand, from asingle dis- 
trict in one State. And it is passing strange to me—lI say it 
with the utmost respect to the Committecon War Claims—that 
they should have singled out thirty-soven bills calling for more 
thana million of dollars and introduced by a single member and 
should have them reported to the House under ono resolution. 

If I understand the spiritof the Bowman act aright, it is this: 
That the Committee on War Claims shall investigate such 
claims, and if it appears on the face of the claims and upon the 
evidence accompanying them, that there is a prima fucie case 
against the Government, then it is within the province of that 
committee to refer such claims to the Courtof Claims. Butthe 
committee must first have satisfied itself, after a careful exam- 
ination, that there is a prima facie case against the Government. 

Surely, the Congress did not intend by the passage the 
Bowman act to incur the expense of adjudicating such claimsin 
the Court of Claims unless a prima facie case were first made out 
before a committee of one of the Houses of Congress. Now, it 
does occur to me—and I make the remark with all respect—that 
it would scarcely be possible for the Committee on War Claims 
to give thirty-seven claims of different kinds, covering in the 
aggregate more than a million of dollars and introduced by a 
single member, that consideration which would justify their 
being sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. SAYERS. Ina momentI will. This may be regarded, 
Mr. Chairman, as anextreme position and not warranted by the 
spirit and the letter of the law. But I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Michigan, that it is the duty of Congress to in- 
vestigate thoroughly every claim presented to it for direct pay- 
ment or to be sent under its recommendation to the Court of 
Claims. 

Now, what would be the status of these claims if they should 
go to the Court of Claims and be sent back here with favorable 
findings? Are we still to oppose them, or are we to pay them? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. We ought to pay them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Texas will pardon me 
a moment, I wish to call attention to the fact that the resolution 
now under consideration reporting back these thirty-seven cases 
was reported to the House and placed upon the Calendar on the 
3d of October last—so short a time as that after the assembling 
of this Congress. 

Mr. ENLOE. If the gentieman will allow me, I want to state 
that there is no mystery about this thing at all. There is no 
pretense, [ presume, on the part of anyone that the Committee 
on War Claims has undertaken to investigate the merits of these 
claims. The object of the Bowman act and of the Tucker act 
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was to devolve the duty of such investigation upon the court, in- 
stead of committees of Congress. Those acts were to re- 
lieve the committees of such work. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not so understand. 

Mr. ENLOE. That has been the practice all the time under 
those acts. 

-Mr. DINGLEY. I understand exactly the contrary. 
Mant ENLOE. That is the way those acts have been con- 
strued,. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then, Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been 
stated by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLO®], that 
there has been no pretense whatever of an investigation on the 
part of the Committee on War Claims to ascertain whether 
there is a probability of these claims being found by the Court 
of Claims to be just and due to loyal claimants, I do not think 
this resolution ought to pass; I do not think we ought to send 
to the Court of Claims in this way these claims which would en- 
tail an expense of thousands and tens of thousands of dollars, 
probably, before they are adjudicated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. What is the amount involved in these 
claims? 

Mr.SAYERS. One million and forty thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understood the gentleman from Tennes- 
Bee = r. ENLOE] to say that the Committee on War Claims has 
not investigated these claims, notwithstanding they amount to 
over a million dollars. 

Mr. ENLOE. The gentleman understands correctly; and that 
is in accordance with the practice of the Committee on War 
Claims ever since the passage of the Bowman and Tucker acts. 

Mr.SAYERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I will 


$a ee 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. If the gentleman will al- 
low me a moment, I would like to ask what is the difference be- 
tween the judgment which the Court of Claims might render 
under a resolution requiring that court to report the amount 
due andany judgment which it might render undera resolution 
giving the court complete authority in the matter? 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, if I understand correctly the gentle- 
man s question, there is no difference at all. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That seems to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Mr. COX. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Texas, that 
the Court of Claims could not pass on these claims under exist- 
ing law, because the first thing under the law would bé to de- 
termine the question of loyalty. This proposed legislation does 
not invoke that question at all, but simply directs the court to 
ascertain the amount due. Se you pass over the question of 
loyalty entirely, not in the usual form, and the court is to pass 
on only one provision, and that is as to the amount due. 

oe SNODGRASS. Of course the court would comply with 
the law. 

Mr. COX. But this is the law when you pass it. . 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a wide di- 
versity of opinion among gentlemen in regard to this matter. 
One gentleman, my friend from Georgia[Mr. LIVINGSTON], from 
what he has said to me, seems tothink that these claims will be 
adjudicated under the provisions of the Bowman act. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] on the contrary, and also the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BuNN], the chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, say tome that this resolution is a law 
unto itself. In other words, that it takes from the Court of 
Claims the right and the duty to inquire into the loyalty of the 
claimants. ool to simply report back to Congress the amount 
which is due, if anything, under the respective bills presented. 
Now, if nothing else would induce me to vote against the reso- 
lution it would be the difference of opinion that exists on a mat- 
ter of such importance. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. This resolution refers these matters to 
the Court of Claims under the Tucker and the Bowman law. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no. 

Mr. SNODGRASS (continuing). And whenever they inves- 
tigate the question of loyalty, if it is found that the claimant 
was disloyal they can not report anything is due. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. That would be the first inquiry. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, Mr. Chairman, when doctors disagree 
the patient dies. Now, here is one gentleman from Tennessee 
on my right who takes one view of the question, and another 
gentleman from Tennessee on my left who takes a diametrically 
—s view. 

r. SNODGRASS. I ask if that is not the law; and if the 
court is not compelled to determine the question of loyalty first? 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, I have so much confidence in the 1 
opinion of the gentlemen from Tennessee on my right, and 


in the legal re of the other gentleman from Tennessee on 
the left, that I am unable to decide between them. penne 

Now, a word in reference to the appropriations. I have hea 
a good deal said on this floor this evening in regard to the Re- 
a party and the Democratic party making appropriations 

or the payment of this character of claims, the Republicans 
throwing it over to the Democrats like a ball, and the Democrats 
tossing it back to the Republican side. Mr. Chairman,I do not 
believe that any gentleman on this floor will pass on this ques- 
tion as influenced by his political affiliations. 

There is not a gentleman on this floor who is not as much in- 
terested, and I believe as honestly interested, in the proper re- 
ductions of appropriations as any other member. have not 
seen the slightest evidence during this session of any effort on 
either side to unduly increase the appropriations; and I do not - 
believe that any member, to whichever party he may belong, 
will consider this question in the light of his political relations 
_ only in the light of his relations to the people of this coun- 

ry. 
{ do not believe the resolution ought to pass. 


I do not be- 
lieve that it comes to the House in such shape as to commend 
itself to the judgment and wisdom of the House. I believe 


thatone of two things ought to be done, either it ought to be 


| referred back to the committee from which it came, or the res- 


olution should be laid on the table when we go back into the 
House. So believing, I shall move that the resolution be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do lie on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has fifteen 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I omitted to call attention 
to the pendency in this House, before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, of a bill to refund the cotton tax, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHBELER], aggreating the sum of 
$64,935,121.56; and for fear that some gentieman might say that 
this bill is simply pending, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that in the last Congress the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OATES], from the Committee on the Judiciary, made a favora- 
ble report from that committee recommending the passage of 
this bill and the refunding of this enormous sum. 

There is also a bill pending to refund about $11,000,009 re- 
maining in the Treasury out of the captured and abandoned 
rey fund. 

The bill was favorably reported in the Forty-ninth Congress 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. CuL- 
BERSON], and I presume will receive faverable action in this 
Congress. I understand it is now on the House Calendar, and 
this should be added to the sums heretofore named, making over 
$75,000,000 more of pears, claims against the Government. 

Something has been said by the gentleman from Tennessee 
about my motive in making this statement. I had no idea of 
making a political s h or of saying anything for political 
effect. I presented the official reports of the various officials of 
this Government, showing the ayuount of claims pending in the 
various Departments, and the records of this House showing the 
number of claims pending befors the Committee on War Claims, 
and the aggregate amount carried by these bills. I have noth- 
ing to retract. 

r resented it because I believed it ought to be known, and 
not use I am opposed to the payment of any loyal claim. I 
am in favor of paying the just claim of any person who was loyal 
to the Government anywhere; butI am glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] make the announcement publicly 
that in his judgment you can count on the fingers of one hand 
the average of all the people in any community in the cotton 
States who were loyal to the United States Government during 
the war. 

Mr. SAYERS. That is on the average, I mean to say. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ontheaverage. From the facts presented, 
I mean to say that generally these claims are of a doubtful char- 


acter. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the sentleman allow me? 

Mr. BURROWS. I can not just now. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact, which seems to have been lost sight of in this 
debate, that there is no feeling on this side, or on any side, 
againstthe payment ofany loyal claimant. Why, in 1871 acom- 
mission was established for the very purpose of paying every citi- 
zen who was loyal tothe Government any just demand against it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Does the gentleman refer to the South- 
ern Claims Commission? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, and that Commission was authorized 
to continue for two years, and I believe it sat something like 
nine years, the time being extended, and during that time that 
Commission was open to everybody, and the Commission was au- 
thorized not only to take testimony, sitting here in Washing- 
ton, but to send anywhere in the United States and take tes 
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mony. The opportunity was open toall, and the only prerequi- 
site to the allowance of the claims was that the claimant should 
prove his loyalty. That court was open. 

There were presented to that court 22,298 cases. Of these 
5,250 abandoned their claims, never presuming to prosecute 
them. Of course they were absolutely barred; but that Com 
mission authorized the payment, and there was paid to loyal citi- 
zens as the result of their investigation the sum of $4,636,920.69. 

Now, with that commission open to everybody, with the op- 
portunity for every citizen to prove his loyalty and the loss of 
property and the damage done, and with that amount of over 
four millions and a half paid to loyal claimants it seems to me 
the presumption is against these claims, and that twenty-five 
years after, it is a little late to have these claims presented 
which were either not prosecuted before the Southern Claims 
Commission, or after full hearing rejected by that commission. 

There were a large number of those claims rejected. The re- 
port of that commission is in print, showing whenand why these 
claims were rejected, and that in most instances it was for dis- 
loyalty. I say, therefore, it isa little late, when witnesses are 
dead and evidence destroyed, to seek to revive these discarded 
and doubtful claims. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Indiana[Mr.CooPEer] 
is recognized. 

Mr. ENLOE. Ishould like to have the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment. 

Mr, COOPER of Indiana. 
nessee for a moment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, have I any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes left. 

Mr. BURROWS. Lagreed to yield to the gentleman from 
New York the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York in a moment, but the Chair has already recog- 
nized the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. COOPER]. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] dil not reserve his time. 
The Chair will recognize the gentleman from New York assoon 
as he can reach him. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, before we get awzy from this 
question I want to settle a very important question between the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and myself, and I in- 
vite the attention of the gentleman from Michigan to whatl am 
going tosay. While I was addressing the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan asserted that the statement which I made 
to the House that he had discussed this question in the last 
Congress was ‘‘not true,” and the following controversy en- 
sued, which I read from the Reporter’s notes: 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, and the gentleman might say that very frequently, but 
that would not make his statement true; and if it came to a question of 
veracity between myself and the gentlemaa, J suppose mine wouid stand as 
wellas his. 

Mr. BURROWS. 
true. 


Mr. ENLOE. You discussed it in the last Congress. 
Mr. BuRROWwS. I did not. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman made that statement 
I have gone to the library of the House and obtained the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 129, second session Fifty-second 
Congress, and on page 609, and continuing on pages 610 and 611, 
was a discussion of this question, in which both myself and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] participated. 

The gentleman from Michigan then had read a statement, which 
I will ask the Clerk to read, which was the very statement he 
had read here to-day, in regard to these claims. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Under the act of March 3, 1883, known as the Bowman act, 248 cases were 
disposed of during the year; the aggregate claims covered by said cases 
being #2,.583,939.41. In 158 of these cases findings were made against the 
Government, and for an aggregate sum of $485,516.36. The claims of this 
class growing out cf the alleged taking of supplies and other aN during 
the war are assuming enormous proportions. They already aggregate 
nearly $400,000,000, and the Department has reliable information that a mul- 
oh oe ee _ sting very = ve -~ being pooper 

o and pus against the Treasury. at a very large proportion 
of vhese claims have no just foundation either in fact or law, being pre- 
sented by persons or the representatives of persons who were not loyal to 
the Government during the war, is every day made clearer in the evidence 
evolved in their defense. 

In numerous cases where testimony has been produced of the entire loy- 
alty of claimants to the Union during the war, by the discovery of documen- 

evidence, such as the election returns on the vote for secession, vouchers 
for supplies furnished to the Confederate government, enlistment rolls, 
registry of Confederate bonds, etc.. the attorneys of the Government have 
been able to cemonstrate the disloyalty of c ants and thus defeat the 
claims. But o2% course such evidence can be found only in exceptional cases. 
and unless Co s shall put some new barrier between the essary and 
these claims itis impossible pete the amount the Government may be 
called upon to pay thereon. ly a statute of limitations bars claims 
resting on evidence after six years. Why, with all the temptations 
perjury, a different rule should apply to these claims is not ap- 


I yield tothe gentleman from Ten- 


Yes, but that I have discussed this matter before is not 


paren 
Mr. BURROWS. Let me see that. 
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Mr. ENLOE. I will give it to the gentlemanina moment. I 
want to quote a little of the language of the gentleman imme- 
diately following this quotation which he then made from the 
report of the Attorney-General: 

This is the statement embraced in the oMcial report of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, upon which statement, I suppose, is based the language of the Presi- 
dent’s message to which the gentieman from Tennessee has called attention 
and which he has seen fit to criticise. Now,it was with a view of ascertain- 
ing the nature and character of these ciaims, and in order that the House 
and the country might be informed in relation to them, thas [ offered this 
resolution, and [ am thankfui to the committee for having reported it back 
with a favorable recommendation. 

And the discussion continued on through that page and part 
of the next between the gentleman and myself on this very 
point. The gentleman got information, but it seems he 
want to use it. It was his resolution, adopted at that time, that 
caused this investigation to be made by the Vepartment of .Jus- 
tice, which showed that these claims, instead of being 3400,000,- 
0v0, as he has continued to assert, were $25,000, and [ congratu- 
late the gentleman that he came within $375,000,000 of stating it 
correctly. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident 
that no conclusion can be reached upon the matter pending be- 
fore the committee at this time. I wish, therefore, to ask the 
indulgenve of the House for a few minutes only, while [ recur to 
a matter which had its origin in the discussion on the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a few days since. 
While that bill was under discussion, in response to an inquiry 
by my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRoSVENoR], [ 
stated, as one of the reasons why the checking division of the 
Sixth Auditor’s Office was behind, that the chief of that division 
had occupied much of his time and the time of the clerks in that 
service in preparing and publishing a life of ex-President Har- 
rison. 

While I was absent temporarily from the Hall of the House 
on yesterday, the gentleman from Ohio, after having, I will say 
in justice to him, endeavored to ascertain my presence, had 
read from the Clerk's desk a letter from this ex-chief of the 
checking division, in which he substantially contradicts the 
statementmade by me. He said, in substance, th it that division 
was about three years behind when he took charge of it, and 
that the prior Administration of the present President was to 
blame for that fact, and that during his incumbency the work 
was brought up something like a year in advance of what it was 
when he undertook it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to send to the Clerk’s desk and 
have read a letter from one of the employés of that division, 
who is still in that service, upon that point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


did not 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post-OFFick DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 

Srr: In reply to your requestof this date, as to any facts I may know rela 
tive to Mr. Charles Hedges, late chief of the checking division, Sixth Audi- 
tor’s Office, having during his term of office devoted his time, or caused 
clerks and other employés to have devoted their time during office hours to 
the preparation of a biographical sketch and compilation of speeches of Ex- 
President Benjamin Harrison, I have this to state: That I have seen Mr. 
Hedges very busily engaged at his official desk, and during oifice hours, 

reparing writings, which turned out to be “ Life and speeches cf the Hon. 
Ben}. Harrison, President.”’ Mr. Hall, one of his clerks, was at work in his 
room, using the typewriter, which seemed strange to me, as there is no work 
in that division which requires correspondence. 

Some time thereafter I noticed the room adjoining the chief's use| asa 
storeroom for books, and upon inspecting them found they were the afore- 
mentioned books. Mr. Glendenning, one of his clerks, was engaged in ad 
dressing these books to subscribers and postmasters during office hours 
and whiist his name was carried on the rolls. Shortly after, this clerk, a 
substitute, was appointed to a 81,000 position over a Miss Pettigrew, who 
stood at the top of the list in a competitive examination for promotion, 
notwithstanding that THOMAS B. RBED had interested himself in her behalf. 

It is the impression of the office that the appointment of Mr. Glendenning 
was the resis or kis labor for Mr. Hedges. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES A. GIVEN, 
Clerk, Sixth Auditor's Office 

Hon. GEORGE W. CoopEr, ; 

House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, I send forward a letter from 
another clerk, which I wish to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 

Sir: In reply to your request of this date for information that I may pos- 
sess relative to Charles Hedges, late chief of the checking division of the 
Sixth Auditor’s Office, having used the Government's time for his own pur- 
poses by Metin ony Poop may oe and, as chief of his division, causing Government 
employés under him to devote their time during office hours to the prepar- 
ation of a book containing a biographical sketch and speeches of Benjamin 
Harrison, ex-President of the United States, I have this to say 

It is a matter openly talked that Judge Thomas, now chef clerk, Post 
Office Department, and late superintendent and disbursing clerk of the Post- 
Office De ment, complained to the chief cler« of the Sixth Auditor's Of- 
fice about one of the rooms of the Busch Building being occupied by some 
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two wagonloads of mail sacks filled with the speeches of Benjamin Harri- 
son, compiled by Charles Hedges, and that they were not removed until 
after complaint had been made. 

It was a matter of common discussion in the division at that time that 








messengers, laborers, and clerks were used by Mr. Hedges during office 
hours, in violation of the rulesand regulations of the Treasury Department, 
to paeee letters and circulars to promote the sale of said book, to unpack 
and store away in the Busch Building these books as they were received 
— publishers, and wrap up singly or otherwise to deliver or mail to pur- 
chasers, 

it was stated that Thornton Chesley, an employ6é of the office, was in- 
structed by Mr. Hedges to make a canvassof the office for the sale of said 
book and that he did so during office hours, which is a violation of rules and 
regulations of the Treasury Department prohibiting all canvassing what- 
ever. 

IT know that clerks bought the book who could not afford to, to prevent in- 
curring the displeasure of Mr. Hedges, and that clerks who did not buy the 
book feit that they were oppressed for not having done 80. 

As to the condition of the work on Mr. Hedges’s division at the time of his 
retirement, I have this te say: 

Chaos pervaded the entire division. New York tal notes were lost; 
notan official or clerk in the building could tell where to find them. The 
9,000 books used in checking were everywhere but where they were wanted. 
It required three months’ work of the assistant chief to catalogueand reduce 
to business system these books alone. 

The division under Mr, Hedges had run itself. The clerks had checked as 
they choosed, or if they did not choose, had turned in their weekly averages 
as checked When they werenot, and sent the work to the files for;this admin- 
istration to take out of the files by the thousands and do over properly. In 
the basement were h basketfuls of 1889 and 1890 and 1891 work that clerks 
had left laying around loose and reported as done. 

There was no uniformity in the work. As an illustration: Colorado not 
checked since 1889; Minnesota postal notes not checked since 1888; Wash- 
aon C., not checked since 1888; New York postal notes not checked 

Checking when done had been 80 badly done that more time of clerks was 
wasted erasing mischecks than would have been uired to do the whole 
correctly in the beginning. The work is all reviewed now, and perfect bus- 
iness system followed in everything. 

Respectfully, 
CYNTHIA EB. CLEVELAND, 
Clerk, Sixth Auditor's Office. 
Hon. GEORGE W, CooPER, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, there is another letter at the 
desk, Iask to have itread. It is a short letter. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WASSINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1994. 


Sin: In reply to your request of this date for any information that Imay 
have relative to the clerks or other employés in the Sixth Auditor's Office 
having devoted their time during office hours to the work of Jrepering a 
book containing a biegraphicai sketch and speeches of ex-President Harri- 
son, I have this to state: 

The statements made by you are substantially correct. I was his pri- 
vate messenger and was employed du office hours, when my office work 
was done, in doling up for mailing from the office ies of the book in ques- 
tion. I adid this under instructions from my chief, Mr. Hedges. 

Very respectfully, 
PATRICK DOOLAN, 
Messenger, Sixth Auditor's Office. 


Hon. Grores W. CoopEr, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, this commu- 
nication, which appeared in yesterday’s RECORD, states that 
when Mr. Hedges took charge of the checking division of the 
Auditor’s Office the work was three years behind. I have in my 
hand the report made by Mr. Hedges himself, the first report 
made by him to the Sixth Auditor after he came into office. 
Init he says (I quote from page 13): “The work of this division, 
taken as a whole, in consequence of the insufficiency of the force, 
is in arrears ten months, and some sections (States) are in ar- 
rearage eighteen months.” This was the first report made by 
him, and is of date October 9, 1889, that he found the work in 
arrears ten to eighteen months. 

Now, it is a fact that this work can not be closer up than six 
months, because the work does not reach the checking division 
earlier than thet; so that when he went in it was practically up. 
I wish now to call attention to the first report made by his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Hedges says that the work was ten to eighteen 
months in arrears when he went into office. His successor pre- 
pared and published in his first report a table showing the exact 
condition of this work, giving each State and Territory—the 
date of this report is June 30, 1893, I will not read the entire 
table, but the first given is the State of which he says 
was behind from July 12, 1890, or a period of nearly threo vears. 

So that, from being ten months behind when he went into of- 
fice, they were three years behind when he left, and it is not to 
be wondered at in view of the testimony of these letters I have 
hadi read thatit should be so behind. I havein my handacopy 
of the book to which reference has been made. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. DonotputthatintheRwocorp. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I will not put that in the Recorp. 
I assure you; we have too many speeches there now. [Laughter.] 
Qn the t page of it isan autograph letter from the Hon. 
Thomas H.Carter, chairman of the national Republican execu- 
tive committee, 
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This is the letter of the chairman of the Republican committee: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEES, 
No. 518 Fifth Avenue, New York, September 8, 1892. 
My DAR Sir: Your accurate compilation of the speeches of President 
Harrison does you great credit, and meets the approval of the national 
committee. 
These speeches are not only literary gems; they are patriotic inspirations 
as well, and should be read with care by every citizen of the Republic. 


Yours, sincerely, 
T. H. CARTER, Chairman. 

Mr. CHARLES HEDGBS, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. COOMBS. To whom was that addressed? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. This was addressed to the general 
public, through Mr. Hedges, by the chairman of the national com- 
mittee, at a time when Mr. Harrison was a candidate for reélec- 
tion. 

Mr. KYLE. How many pages are there in the book? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. There are 616 pages. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it was said the other day in defense of this gentleman 
that not much time would be required in the compilation of this 
work, as it was simply a compilation of speeches and not a bio- 
graphical sketch. It is true that the biographical sketchof this 
distinguished statesman which precedes the speeches is quite 
short, but if any gentleman has the curiosity to look through 
this book he will see that each one of these “literary gems” has 
a very elaborate setting, a mass of introductory matter, stating 
the time and the place and the persons present when the gem 
was set. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Is Gen. Harrison’s speech 
at Rochester in that book? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. [ have not examined it, but I have 
no doubt the speech is bere. I will submit the volume to the 
— as soon as I have concluded my remarks. I do not 

now whether that particular speech is in this book, but I know 
this—and it has been established by the testimony here— 
that the book was prepared in the office of the Sixth Auditor, 
by the chief of the checking division, and that he took the time 
of the Government, the ¢ime of the people of the United States, 
to prepare this book; that after it was published it was shipped 
back to that place in boxes and there folded and addressed by 
the clerks of the Sixth Auditor’s Office to the subscribers of 
the work, to the postmasters of the United States, and that that 
work was done during office hours by the employés of the Gov- 
ernment; and I —_ call attention to the fact that this was a po- 
litical document indorsed by the Republican national commit- 
tee; that the Department was canvassed for its sale, and that 

this office was turned into a warehouse from which it was deliv- 
ered to subscribers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it franked or postpaid? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I do not know. I want to say in 
conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that work is now a much behind 
in the checking division of the Sixth Auditor's Office, probably 
two or three years behind; but that, from my acquaintance with 
the present Sixth Auditor and knowledge of his methods of con- 
ducting business,I have no doubt that this work will be brought 
up regularly and speedily, and that, too, whether the system be 
changed or not. At least we can rest assured that no book-stalls 
or hucksters’ stands will disgrace that branch of the public 
service under his administration. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
feeling against the gentleman who compiled this book; I do not 
know him. He first came to public notice at Indianapolis when 
he was stationed there by the Associated Press, as I am in- 
formed, to report the proceedings at the home of Gen. Harrison 
when he was firstacandidate for the Presidency. The acquaint- 
ance and intimacy there formed ripened, I have no doubt, into 
the appointment in the Sixth Auditor’s Office, and that appoint- 
ment gave this gentleman favorable means and opportunity for 
the prosecution of his literary aspirations. 

I think it is right, Mr. Chairman, that these facts in connec- 
tion with the management of a public office should be known. 
Some criticism has been indulged in here with reference to my 
habit of calling attention to things observed by me that are not 
proper in the administration of public affairs. Ihave no apol- 
ogy to make for that. I think it is thedutyof a Representative 
to make public everything he sees that is wrong in connection 
with the management of public affairs. The author of the let- 
ter put in the RecoRp yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GROSVENOR] speaks of me asa Modoc. [Laughter.] I do 
not deny that under some circumstances and with a sufficient 
provocation, [might ind in alittle Indian warfare. [Laugh- 
ter.] Mr. Chairman, in view ofall the facts as develo the 
tes of these witnesses I think there ought to be a Modoo 
for every Hedges. {Applause on the Democraticside.] Believ- 
ing it my duty to do so, I have given you the facts and am will- 
ing to let the judgment of the country be upon this 
method of transacting the public business. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 
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Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to occupy just a mo- 
ment in reply to the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ENLOB| that what I said here to-day was a repetition of 
something that I had said on a formeroccasion. What the gen- 
tleman alludes to is some remarks made by me upon aresolution 
I introduced to provide for an inquiry upon this subject. That 
resolution was reported back favorably from the Committee on 
War Claims, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] 
took the floor and debated the matter at length, criticising Gen. 
HENDERSON and others for what they had stated on the stump 
in reference to war claims. 

I simply closed the debate by saying that debate was entirely 
premature, that what we wanted was information upon this sub- 
ject, and that was the object of the resolution. At that time I 
did not have before me either the report of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral or of the Treasury Department, for they had not then been 
made, and only made some general statements of rumors that 
were current about this matter. I stated that asthe ground for 
passing the resolution,and commended the committee for re- 


porting it, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] | 
spent most of his time on that occasion in criticising Gen. HEN- 


DERSON and others who had alluded to these war claims on the 
stump. 

Mr. ENLOE, 
the question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I had notdiscussed it, and the absurdity of 
the statement appears from the RECORD. 

Mr. ENLOE. The RECORD shows the fact. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would be glad to have the matter tested 
by the RECORD. 

Mr. ENLOE. The ReEcorp is the best evidence. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam willing to stand by it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, in connec- 
tion with this controversy that comes up so spasmodically 
[laughter], that there are two or three things made manifest by 
the deliverance of the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. CooPER}. 
First, that ‘‘ civil-service reform” is a humbug and a fraud-—— 

Mr. _— and others. Thatis right. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Because it has been demonstrated that 
the clerk (a lady) who stood highest on the list of ‘‘ eligibles” 
and who had the most powerful backing possible among the Re- 
»yublicans in the United States failed to be appointed, and a fel- 

ow from outside was appointed over her head. There is one 
illustration in that direction. 

in the second place, it would seem it was not necessary to make 
the extraordinary appropriation for clerks to bring up this 
checking business, for apparently there have been three gen- 
tlemen in that office unengaged to-day - the public busi- 
ness, and with ample opportunity to search the records and de- 
velop the documents thus produced here on behalf of a former 
Administration. [Laughter.] 

And we have discovered further that the public service of 
this country isin such a condition that inferior clerks in the 
Departments of this Government write letters attacking former 
Administrations and publish them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, upon the mere suggestion of a member of Congress. 

Now, 1 do not know anything about the facts of this case, and 
never intended to have anything to do with them. Iam de- 
lighted that this exposition has come, and I am especially de- 
lighted thatit has come at this particular time, so that the coun- 
try may know, and especially that a small portion of the country 
out in indiana may know 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. What you say goes everwhere. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That the gentleman from Indiana is a 
veritable ‘‘ watchdog of the Treasury.” The development has 
come at a most opportune time, if the public journals are telling 
the truth in regard to the situation out there. 

Mr. BUNN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HATCH reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar had directed him to report 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3150) for the re- 
lief of Thomas B. Reed; also that the committee had had under 
consideration Report No. 53, from the Committee on War 
Claims, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Coomss, for this evening's session, on account of ill 
health. 

To Mr. CaUSEY, until Monday next. 

To Mr. McETTRick, for three days, on account of sickness in 
his family. 

To Mr. CLANCY, for three days, on account of sickness. 


The gentleman denied that he had discussed 
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ten days from Monday next, on ac 


To Mr. MuRRAY, for 
of important business. 
To Mr. GEISSENHAINER, for two days, on account of public 
business. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HARTER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of John Irvin, Company E, -fourth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, there having been no adverse repert, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana | Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion. The hour of 5 o clock having arrived, the Ho under 
the rule, takes a recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


Sixty 





EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re 
sumed its session, Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now in session for 
the consideration of bills under clause 3 of Rule XX VI. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills 
under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DocKERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Calendar for consideration under the rule. 

MRS. SUSIE CONWAY. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 6902) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Susie Conway. 

I will state as my reason for making the request that I will be 
necessarily absent from the House owing to other arrangements 
in afew days. 

Mr. MARSH. I object. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
ject, at least until he hears the reason for the request. I ask 
unanimous consent to consider this bill and have a vote tuken 
upon it to dispose of it one way or the other. My excuse for 
making the request is that in a few days I will be compelled to 
leave the House. 

Mr. MARSH. I will withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beit enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au 
thorized to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limita 
tions of the pension laws, the name of Susie Conway, widow of Senior Lieut 
W. P. Conway, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of 750 per month, in lieu of the pension she is now allowed 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 
order. I understand that the clerks complain that the light is 
so bad in the Hall that it is almost utterly impossible to perform 
their duties. We can not do business here in the dark, and I 
hope the proper officers having charge of this matter will be 
notified to give it immediate attention. I ask this specially in 
the interest of the Reporters, who can not see to perform their 
duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proper officers of the House wi 
notice of the complaint and try to effect a remedy. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I am glad to see 
House wants more light. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky for the present consideration of thi 
bill? 

Mr. JONES. Before consent isgiven I would like to have the 
reportread. We want to understand what this is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection the report will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask if there be objection to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The report (by Mr. TAWNEY) was read as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions. to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6902) in- 
creasing the pension of Mrs. Susie Conway, have had the same under con- 
sideration and respectfully report as follows: 

The claimant is the widow of the late Lieut. William P. Conway, United 
States Navy, who graduated at the Naval Academy June 7, 1870, and who, 
after making for himself an extraordinary record for faithful and arduous 
service, marked upon several occasions by great heroism, died at Owens- 
boro, Ky., September 14, 1893 (while still on the active list), from causes in- 
cident to the severe hardships and exposure undergone by him while in the 
discharge of his duty. 

The following letters addressed to the committee show the character and 


value of his services and the estimation in which he was held by his fellow 
officersin the Navy: 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND NAVAL WAR RECORDS, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1894. 
Sts: Lieut. William P. Conway, United States Navy, now deceased, was 
one of the most efficient officers in the Navy, and it affords me great pleas- 
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ure to testify to his energy, efficiency, and close attention to oe ata time 
when all those qualities would show themselves in the highest degree. It 
Was in the wreck of the United States steamship Huron, off Currituck 
Beach, in the fall of 1877,and when he suffered injuries from which I believe 
he never recovered, 

As soon as the vessel struck Lieut. Conway went immediately to his post, 
and by his coolness and judgment he did much toward preventing a panic. 
When there was no hope left in saving the vessel he volunteered to take 
charge of a boat and make an effort to reach shore for assistance, and in the 
attempt to lower the boat it was smashed by the terrific seas then washing 
over the wreck. 

Later on he swam to the shore, and though bruised and aony exhausted 
he was untiring in his efforts to rescue and relieve the others of his comrades. 
His widow is certainly deserving of an increase of her pension. 

Iam, very respectfully, 
LUCIEN YOUNG, 
Lieutenant, United States Navy. 
The COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 
House of Representatives. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4,1894. 


Sir: Understanding that Mrs. Conway, widow of the late Lieut. W. P. 
Genway, Uaioe States Navy, has made application for an increase of pen- 
sion, I g to say a few words regarding her late husband. 

Lieut. Conway served under my command in the Yorktown as navigator, 
and remained in the ship for some time after my detachment. 

“T have no doubt the e sure he underwent in the performance of his 
duties, im which he was indefatigable, was largely the cause of his death. 
This exposure would not probably have had serious results had not Lieut. 
Conway been physically weakened by vious trial and exposure in serv- 
ice, notably in the Huron at the time of that vessel's wreck upon the North 
Carolina coast, 

* Lieut. Conway showed at this time a courage and manliness which won 
him the highest praise. His modesty prevented his making any claim to 
special consideration, he esteeming his conduct but a necessary part of a 
proper performance of duty. 

“T can bear witness to Lieut. Conway’s uprightness of character and his 
er as . man and —— in every phase of duty which fell to him. 

“Tam, sir, very respectfully, 
“PB, BE. CHADWICK, 


“Commander United States Navy, Chief of Bureau of Equipment. 
“ The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS." e 


As stated above the sery!ce rendered by Lieut. Conway was of an extraor- 
dinary character, and has hardly a l in the tory of the Navy. 
The records show that during his twenty-four years of service in the Navy, 
after four years at the Academy, he had more than eighteen years’ sea duty 
and an aggregate, all told, of but nine months’ leave of absence. 

The records not only show that his sea service was longer than of any lieu- 
tenant of his age in the service, but was longer than that of 2 admirals, than 
all save 3 of the 10 commodores, all save 3 of the 45 captains, all save 2 
of the 8 commanders, and all except | of the 74 lieutenant-commanders. 

The following statement is made by R. D. Evans, captain, United States 


avy: 

Lieut. William P. Conway, United States ery, serves with me under my 
command in the United States steamship Yorktown from August, 1891, to 
November, 1892, most of the time asnavigator. His duties werealways eer 
formed to my entire satisfaction, and I say without hesitation that the Navy 
has seldom seen his equal and never his superior as a navigator. a 
pemage through the Straits of Magellan, when the ship was being driven 
at — 8 n the face of a severe gale, and the weather bitterly cold, he 
rema on the bridge without a word of complaint until his face and neck 
were swollen and blistered. And, again, in the Bering Sea, under the most 
trying conditions of cold and fog, he stuck to his post, without flinching, 
many times during the entire night. Such exposure, and the anxiety conse- 
quent upon his ition, must have gone far towards undermining his 
health and constitution. 

Lieut, Conway owned no of any kintl or description at the date 
of his death. family at that was composed of wife, a small 
child 8 years old, and his aged and widowed mother, who for many years had 
depended upon her son for support, she likewise owning no property of any 


oSince the officer's deatha rated at 825 per month under the general 
law, with 8 additional for the child, has been allowed to the rae 
herein, but this small sum is insufficient to provide the necessaries of life 
for the wife, child, and mother who were a him. 

Aside from the great financial needs of the widow child and the mother 
of the late Lieut. Conway, the facts and circumstances presented to your 
commiittee concerning service in the United States Navy show an exce 
tional and most extr record for . , and unselfl 
devotion to duty, for which no special reward was ever asked or received by 
nithere are numerous preced ents for the Dee ea increase of pension to the 

f h i 
= rs _— ney ane eae t of all the facts your committee 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. I would like to hear an explanation of the gen- 
tleman, the patron of the bill, as to the amount of pension this 
widow is now receiving, and the reason for the increase. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I shall be very glad to make an ex- 
planation if the House will give me consent to do so. 

Mr. JONES. I would like toget from the gentleman the rea- 


sons for this — increase. 

Mr. ELLIS of Ken . IthinkI can make an explanation 
to the House that it ss, but the explanation will 
necessarily take some ten or fifteen minutes. IhopeI may have 


consent to te time. 
Mr. JONES. y; you have oy an hour in your own right. 
The CHAIRMAN. No, the bill is not yet before the com- 


mittee. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to make an ex- 
planation not to exceed fifteen minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no ob . 
Mr. ELLIS of Ken . Mr. Chairman, I shall ce not 
occupy more time than is necessary to state the merits of the 


case as involved in this bill. This is the bill, as the committee 
has already discovered, to increase the pension of the widow of 
Lieut. W. P. Conway, an officer of the United States Navy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. By which committee reported? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. The Committee on Pensions. 

oe aaa Why is this bill taken up out of its regular 
order; 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. It was done by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. A request has been made for unanimous 
consent to consider the bill, which has not yet been granted, 
but the gentleman has been allowed not exceeding fifteen min- 
utes to explain it. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the 
committee give me unanimous consent to consider the bill, and 
I will state as my apology for making the request that my en- 

agements are such that I will be obliged to go away from the 

ouse very soon; but if the committee would be willing to give 
me oe more than fifteen minutes, I should be very glad, 
as an ex-Confederate soldier, to expound my views on pension 
matters generally. I have been here now for some five years, 
and have not consumed any of the time of the House on such 
matters, or very little of it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. wiLIS of Kentucky. I make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. Is 
there objection? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the committee for con- 
senting to the present consideration of this bill, and promise 
not to abuse its courtesy. 

My long and intimate acquaintance with Lieut. Conway en- 
ables me to speak with accuracy not only concerning iis high 
character as acitizen, but of hisextraordinary and brilliant serv- 
ices asa soldier. He and his widowed mother resided in the 
town where | live and were my next-door neighbors. Honorable 
and industrious and aes a high order of intelligence, 
Lieu‘. Conway would have easily won success and honorable dis- 
tinction in any civil calling or pursuit. 

But choosing the profession of arms, at the age of sixteen he 
became a midshipman in our Navy,from which time till the day 
of his death he devoted all his fine physical and mental energies 
to the service of his country. When itis remembered that he 
——— divided his meager salary with his widowed mother, who 
was dependent upon him for Sennen and that he was cut off by 
death just when he had reached the high noontide of a splendid 
manhood, it is not singular that he died the owner of no prop- 


erty. 

Trough every grade of his service he took the highest rank. 
Whether as midshipman, ensign, master, or lieutenant, he dis- 
charged with unexcelled fidelity and consummate skill every 
duty ee upon him. He was so good a soldier that it was 
a conceded fact in naval circles many years before his death 
that he had no superior, if indeed an equal, as a navigator in our 
Navy. As modest as a woman, he never discussed or even re- 
ferred to his own performances, nor —e_ through political 
influences or otherwise tosecure for himself rapid promotions or 
easy duties on shore. 

The official record of Lieut. Conway’s service shows that during 
his twenty-four years of service in the Navy, after four years in 
the Academy, that he had only an aggregate of nine months’ 
leave of absence and nineteen years of sea duty. 

The official records also disclose that his sea service was not 
only sei than that of any other lieutenant of his age in the 
service, but longer than that of two admirals, longer than all 
save three of the ten commodores, than all save three of the 
forty-five captains, all save two of the eighty-five commanders, 
and all except one of the seventy-four lieutenant-commanders. 

It is hardlyan any agree a to say that during the twenty-four 
years of his service only habitation was on the ocean. He 
sailed the national flag in every sea, displayed its stars and 
stripes in every important harbor of the world, and wherever he 
carried it honored it. I can not hope in the brief time I shall 
occupy the time of the House to recounteither the extent or the 
character of his services as a soldier, but will content myself 
with mentioning one or two instances in which he rendered dis- 

service and for which, in my opinion, he never re- 
ceived the :eward to which he was entitled. 


THE HERO OF THE HURON DISASTER. 


Graduating from the Naval Academy, he served for over eleven 
years without leave of absence for a single day, and was, on the 
night of 29th of September, 1877, at his post as master on the/leck 
of the Huron when thatill-fated warship was wrecked and lost in 
a furious storm off the North Carolina coast, and in which all its 
officers save four, and over one hundred seamen perished. The 
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melancholy fate of the Huron and the appalling loss of human 
life consequent thereon form a memorable chapter in the history 
of our Navy. 

On this occasion Lieut. Conway not only distinguished him- 
self, but sustained injuries from which it is believed he never 
fully recovered. The Huron had just started on its voyage to 
the West Indies and was steaming close on to the Gulf Stream 
when astorm broke upon it with a fury that dashed its iron 
sides mercilessly upon the rocks and breakers. But the fierce- 
ness of the storm did not frighten this gallant young olticer from 
hispostof duty. Amid falling spars, the howling of the tempest, 
the shrieks of the crushed and the dying, scenes that beggar 
description, Lieut. Conway, as self-composed as if on dress pa- 
rade, employed every efiort in his power to strengthen the 
brittle thread upon which the lives of the whole ship's company 
depended. 

Though there were many officers on board who outranked him, 
the findings of the court of inquiry which afterwards investi- 
gated the cause of the Huron’s loss, discloses the fact that he 
was the coolest of all the braye company who suffered or died in 
that disaster. 

It was on Lieut. Conway's suggestion that the masts were cut 
away, and at his suggestion that the heavy guns were heaved 
overboard to lighten the burden of the sinking ship and if pos- 
sible to save it. When every effort to save the ship had failed 
and waves were racing furiously over her decks, every minute 
hurrying officers and seamen to death in the seething surf, 
Lieut. Conway called for volunteers to lower a lifeboat and to 
join him in a last desperate struggle to take a line ashore, by 
means of which at least some of the crew might be saved. So 
thoroughly was he established in the confidence of the seamen, 
that even in that perilous moment their faith in him remained 
unabated. At his call volunteers came. Making fast a line, 
they lowered acutter and were about to embark, but hardly had 
the lifeboat been lowered before it was smashed and its shattered 
sides set adrift in the storm. 

Returning again to his post on the forward deck, he discov- 
ered a seaman with a life-preserver in his hand; asked him to 
give it to him, telling him that with the aid of it he thought he 
could get ashore with a line. But the seaman said he could not 
swim and declined to part with the last and only means he had 
of saving himself. 

In this extreme moment it looked like the last hope had per- 
ished. 

Capt. Ryan, the commander, and Lieut. Palmer, the navi- 
gator, both brave and splendid officers, had already been swept 
overboard. AJl of his superior officers were dead, and he, by 
chance, was left in command of the sinking ship, whose engines 
had ceased to work, and whose iron ribs were already crushed. 
Every surge of the sea was carrying more men from the fore- 
castle, and ‘‘mad waves were reaching up their briny fingers 
for those who were hanging in the rigging. 

Even in the midst of gloom like this Lieut. Conway never 
lost his head nor became panic-stricken. Already numbed and 
nearly frozen, he deliberately threw off his uniform and dedi- 
cated it tothe howling tempest, determined to make a last effort, 
not only to save himself, but such of his comrades as survived. 
Taking a line in his mouth and his life in his hand, he boldly 

lunged into the sea and made for the shore. By almost super- 
Ca efforts he reached his destination, but somuch exhausted 
that fishermen, performing as humane an act as was ever per- 
formed by the fishermen of Gallilee, dragged him ashore. 

Bruised and badly injured, and nude as when he came into 
the world, he did not abandon his heroic efforts to rescue any 
who might have sfirvived and to look after and care for the 
property of the Government that was drifting ashore. He 
caused the light-house near by to be broken open, thc lifeboat to 
be put in action, and for nearly twenty hours remained at his 
ges doing what he could to rescue the bodies of the dead and 

administer to his comrades, absolutely refusing to quit the 
scene of the disaster until he was ordered to Norfolk by official 
dispatches from Washington. The self-sacrifice and heroism 
displayed by Lieut. Conway on this occ:sion, if he had never 
rendered another day’s service to his country, would, in my 
opinion, entitle his widow and child to the relict this bill pro- 
poses. 


HIS LAST CRUISE IN THE YORKTOWN. 


I have already said Lieut.Conway never sought promotion 
nor easy places. Though See young man, his 
friends discovered that his health was being undermined from 
exposure and excessive sea duty. 

1890, without his knowledge, I brought this fact to the at- 
tention of Gen. Tracy, then Secretary of the Navy, who, when 
he had examined into the facts, agreed that Lieut. Conway had 
earned the right to lighter service. 
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The Miantonomoh, a splendid war ship, designed for coast 
duty, was then in process of completion. 

Although the list of officers for that ship had already been 
made up, the Secretary, on his own motion and in recognition 
of Lieut. Conway's extraordinary sea service, had his name 
placed on the list as navigator for that ship when it should be 
placed in commission, in the meantime assigning him to duty on 
the Yorktown. In October, 1891, and before the Miantonomoh 
was placed in commission, the Yorktown was ordered to Chile. 
That fact became public, and, in connection with Senator BLACK- 
BURN, I called the attention of the Secretary of the Navy to it, 
and expressed the hope that he would order Lieut. Conway to 
shore duty until such time as he could be assigned to the new 
ship. He agreed to do so, and Conway was notilied of the fact. 

But about this time it became popularly, if not officially un 
derstood that there was to be trouble with Chile and that the 
Yorktown would in all probability be the first of our warships 
to be engaged in action. Like the true soldier he was, Conway 
declined to come ashore under such circumstances. He did not 
propose, in the face of threatened hostilities, to go to the rear. 
If there was to be fighting, he said, he would not run away from 
it: and so held on to his place as navigator of the Yorktown, and 
from the effects of that long and trying cruise he died. 

Sailing from New York on October 8, 1891, he went to the 
West Indies, Brazil, Uraguay, Chile, Peru, Unalaska, and the 
Bering Sea, where he was actively engaged day and night for 
over six months in defending the interests of the Governmentin 
those waters, returning finally after a cruise of more than one 
and. a half years, in which he sailed over 40,000 miles, to New 
York. On this long and remarkable cruise he su\/ered untold 
hardshipsand exposure. During the passage through the Straits 
of Magellan his ship was driven at high speed in the face of se- 
vere gales, and the weather was bitterly cold. But no matter 
what the weather, he remained at his post on the bridge of his 
ship without a word of complaint, as the report of the commit- 
tee shows, until his face and neck were swollen and blistered. 

Whether under the burning sun of the tropics, or plunging 
through the ice and fogs of Bering Sea, he stuck unflinchingly 
to his post. In a letter to his wife, written during that cruise, 
he saids 

For nearly two weeks I have averaged about four hours sleep, and about 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four on the bridge. Whichever way we 
turn, the wind was dead ahead and very cold andraw. The consequence is 
that I am almost worn out from exposure and loss of sleep. My face and 
neck are blistered and raw, and I can hardly touch them at all. 

Capt. Evans, the gallant commander of the Yorktown, testifies 
toallthisandmuch more. Dr. Harmon, the chief surgeon of the 
ship, gives it as his deliberate opinion that Lieut. Conway’s 
death resulted directly from the hardship and exposure of his 
last cruise. Under date of May 8, 1894, writing to the widow of 
the late Lieut. W. P. Conway, he says: 

In the case of your husband, viewed in the lighé of his illness and death so 
soon after his detachment from the Yorktown, and of my intimate knowl- 
edge of his services and health during nearly two years on board that ship, 
I am fully convinced tiat the medical records of the ship, written by myself, 
do not give a full and complete history of his gradual deterioration of health 
noticed in the last months of the cruise. 

The medical journal of the ship contains entries of his admission to sick 
list when he was excused fro uty, as well as notes of prescriptions or- 
dered for him when ailing but still doing his duties, but it makes no men- 
tion of the many times that I have seen him tired, almost to exhaustion, 
after hours of continuous watch on deck in the Straits of Magellan and dur- 
ing the arduous cruise in the Bering Sea, his face almost blistered by the 
cold driving rain and pelting sea spray, too much fatigued to sleep we!! and 
yet refusing, more than once, to let me put his name on the sick list 

His unquestioning and unflagging devotion to duty was often a subject of 
remark among his messmates, and sometimes of expostulation, as they did 
not fail to see in him the ill effects of physical and mental strain on those 
occasions. During the last six months on board the Yorktown the ship was 
much of the time at sea in the long passage from San Francisco. 

Twice through the tropics by the Straits of Magellan, she arrived at New 
York in the early days of March. Coming upon our coast at this cold and 
particularly inclement time, all the ship’s company suZered from the change 
of climate. At this time Lieut. Conway contracted a severe cold, which 
aggravated the cough that he was subject to, and which he was not entirely 
free from when he left the ship in June. I was glad for his sake to see him 
leave the ship, and believed that he would pick up again on shore. I think 
there is no doubt that the rapid course of his final illness and probably its 
fatal termination were due to the lowered condition of his general health, 
which come on gradually during the last six months or so of his cruise on 
board the Yorktown; and I may say to you, I think without official impro- 
priety, that I believe his failure of bealth and his untimely death were tn 
great part caused by the exposures and hardships of that cruise. 

Dr. W. F. Stirman, au accomplished young physician who at- 
tended him during his last illness, attributes his death wholly 
to the hardships and exposures of his last voyage. He was re- 
lieved from duty on the Yorktown on the 27th of June, 1893, and 
returned to his old home in Owensboro, Ky., where he died on 
September 14 following. It required no physician's skill tocon- 
vince his old friends and associates at home that his prem«uture 
death was the result of his long and arduous service in the 
Navy. When they had seen him last before,he was a young 
man full of life and full of hope. When he came back to die he 
had suddenly grown to be an old man. 
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Halting on the threshold of the old homestead in which he 
was born, he had hardly time to receive the welcome of his 
family and friends before those who had known him longest and 
loved him best were following bis remains to the garden of the 
slumberers. 

This is a just case on all the facts. Precedents authorizin, 
the increase of pension asked are at hand and are abundant, an 
I do not believe that the representatives of a generous people 
will withhold from the widow and child of this faithful soldier 
the scanty relief they seek. . 

The precedents authorizing the increase, to Which I have re- 
ferred, are in part as follows: 


Partial list of naval officers’ widows who have had their pensions increased by 
act of Congress. ~ 
= Beaumont, widow of Admiral Beaumont, $50; act approved July 5, 


Mrs. J. M. Watson, widow of Commodore Watson, 950; act approved July 


, 1884. 
Mrs. Middleton, widow of Admiral BE. Middleton. 
Mrs. Stribling, Widow of Admiral 0. K. Stribling, 850; act approved July 


5, 2884, 
Mrs. Zeilin, widow of Gen. Zeilin, United States Marine Corps. 


Mrs. Sands, widow of Admiral B. F’. Sands. 

one Scott, widow of G. H. Scott (admiral), $50; act approved February 
) >, 
Mrs. Boyden, mother of Master C. F. Putnam, $80; actapproved February 


1885. 
: girs. Breese, widow of X. R. Breese (captain), $50; act approved March 3, 
Mrs, Bissell, widow of Commodore 8. B. Bissell, 850; act approved March 3, 
Mrs. Creighton, widow of Admiral Creighton, 850; act approved March 3, 


Mrs. Miles, widow of Lieut. C. R. Miles, $50; act approved August 15, 1890. 
Mrs. Murray, widow of Admiral Murray, 80; act approved April 15,1886. 
Mrs. Harwood, widow of Admiral Harwood, 850; approved April 5, 1886. 
oes. Fillevrows, widow of Commodore Fillebrown, 89; volume 24, page 
, atutes. 
: ae Craven, widow of Commodore T. A. M. Craven, 850; act approved June 
' Mrs, Semmes, widow of Commodore A. A. Semmes. 
Mrs, Burbank, widow of Surgeon C. H. Burbank, $90; act approved July 30, 


1886. 

— Bees, widow of Lieut. Commander B. L. Edes, $0; act approved Janu- 
a ; , 

Mrs’ De Kraft, widow of Admiral De Kraft, 850; act approved January 31, 


Mrs. Hunt, widow of Harry Hunt (junior lieutenant). 
PENSIONS FOR THE UNION VETERANS. 


Mr. Chairman, in this connection I wish to add a few words on 
the subject of pensions generally. a five years I have 
been a member of this body, while I have all the time had clearly 
defined views on the subject, I have taken no part inthe numer- 
ous and sometimes acrimonious debates which have taken place 
here relative to pensioning Union veterans. 

Having been a Confederate soldier myself I have thought per- 
haps the proprieties required that I remain silent, and I have 
sometimes wondered whether it did not occur to certain of my 
Democratic col from the South that silence was the true 
policy; lest the attitude we appeared to assume with respect 
to a might furnish a pretext to those seeking to make 
political capital out of small things, to say that we of the South 
were not as loyal as we essed to be. 

The fact that abuses have crept into the system, and that 
many who are unworthy have succeeded in getting their names 
on the pension roll, is no argument against the system. With 
an honest, efficient, and capable Commissioner at the head of 
the Pension Bureau, whatever of fraud or evil practice ma 
have obtained can be speedily corrected and the pension roll 
made a roll of honor. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that the matter of pensions 
is a political question, though the effort in this body since I 
have been here has constantly been to make it such. If it had 
been left to the men who fought the battles of the war on both 
sides, it never would have been a political question. The won- 
der to me has always been that Democrats have suffered our 
Republican friends as a political re to masquerade before the 
country as the only friend of the Union soldier. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if the Republican party alone had been 
left to fight the battles of the war, Richmond would never have 
fallen, and Sheridan's cavalry would have halted long before it 
reached Appomattox. 

Speaking for myself and who asa boy followed the varying 
fortunes of the Confederacy from the opening to the close of the 
war, and correctly reflecting as I think the sentiments of every 
soldier who wore a Confederate 
in favor of a liberal for every Union soldier who is dis- 
abled; whether that disability results from wounds received in 
battle, or from broken down or shattered health uent upon 
thee and hardships to which he pupeugeatel while en- 

bet ag his country. ‘: ie ee 
go further, Mr. Chairman am vor of pension- 
ing the dependent widows and dependent dhildeen of the Union 
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soldiers who fell in battle and whose silent gravestones mark 
every mile of the way from Shiloh to Gettysburg. 

The Republican party, as such, has no patent or trade-mark 
entitling it to the exclusive confidence, esteem, or votes of 
Federal soldiers, and the time has come when that fact should 
be thoroughly understood. 

If the Federal soldier owes the scars he wears, his halting step, 
his rude crutch, and his empty coat sleeve to the punishment he 
received at the hands of his adversaries, he is entitled at least 
to know that those who fought him so fiercely in war are his 
friends in a and that they stand ready, not only to codper- 
ate with him in defending the integrity of the national flag, but 
in securing for him a liberal pension for all the injuries they in- 
flicted upon him. The attitude of the ex-Confederate and his 
section on this subject has been too long migunderstood and his 
sentiments too often misrepresented. 

Confederates believed when the armies of the South were dis- 
banded that the war was over. Hungry, clad in rags, without 
money and without price, they followed with .unfaltering trust 
the Confederacy’s alternating star of hope, until it sank forever 
behind the bloody fields on which they won their fame. But 
when they could no longer contend against fearful odds they 
stacked their muskets, took off their faded grey uniforms, 
saluted the Stars and Stripes, struck hands with the victors, and 
ean them with the genuine salutation, ‘‘ Henceforth let us 

ave one flag and one country.” 

All this was in good faith, and by it Confederates committed 
themselves to the payment of pensions to all who, on account of 
services rendered in the struggle to preserve the Union, were 
entitled to receive them; and whoever undertakes, here or else- 
where, to make the impression that ex-Confederates are hostile 
to a system that provides for pensioning the old Federal soldier, 
not only misrepresents the living but slanders the memory of 
the dead. While demanding pensions for those against whom 
he fought, the ex-Confederate neither asks nor desires a pension 
for himself. 

It is enough for him and his descendants to know that impar- 
tial history will record the fact that he contributed his full share 
in the great tragedy which made the fame of American arms 
immortal, and that his deeds of valor will be remembered as 
long as the nation keeps a record of its heroes. 

In connection with this bili to pension the widow of as gallant 
an officer as ever served in our Navy,I have ventured to express 
briefly my views on the subject of pensions for those whom I op- 
posed during the stormy period which made the present pen- 
sion system a possibility. In doing so I trust I have violated 
neither the rules of propriety nor good taste. 

If I have, I plead in mitigation neither I nor those with 
whom I acted during the war are willing longer to be misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
question? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman is making a very 
earnest argument, full of pathos, on behalf of the claim in favor 
of which he is speaking, and, while doing so, the gentleman has 
constantly looked over to this side of the Chamber. I should 
like toask the gentlemanif he is under the impression that there 
is any man over on this mean enough, contemptible enough, 
and unpatriotic enough to ‘ope his bill? 

Mr. IS of Kentucky. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I think if there isany missionary 
work necessary, it need not be directed to this side of the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Ido not wish to be dragged into a 
controversy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that he could call this case up to-morrow and 
ask mous consent for its consideration and there would not 
be anybody mean enough, contemptible enough, or unpatriotic 
enough to object to its consideration on this side of the House. 

Mr. ELLISof Kentucky. In view of thatstatement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I close my remarks; for I know that there is nobody on the 
Democratic side who will. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in common with other gentle- 
men upon this floor, I have listened with a great deal of pleas- 
ure to the beautiful tribute paid by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to the memory of Lieut. Conway. I regard it as a chaste 

well-deserved tribute from one lant soldier to another; 
but I am constrained to say, Mr. Chairman, that ever since I 
have had the honor toserve in Congress I have opposed justsuch 
pension bills as this, and I can see nothing 
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I have no doubt that there were thousands of private soidiers 
whose records were equal to the record of this officer, and whose 
widows to-day are far more needy than this one but who are 
only drawing a pension of $i2a month. I know myself, sir, alady 
who stands in almost the same circumstances that this lady does; 
who lives in my own district, the widow of a lieutenant, and who 
is drawing the same pension that Mrs. Conway enjoys, and sup- 
porting five little children, all girls, I believe, on $25 a month; 
and notwithstanding the remark made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], I want to say that Iam one of those gen- 
tlemen who have the courage, even in face of his miserable 
remark directed at this side of the House, to say that I propose 
to stand here and oppose the pensioning of all claims of this 
character, and the fact thatthe proposed beneficiary is a South- 
ern woman will make no more difference with me than it would 
were she Northern born. 

I want to say further, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman who 
made that slurring remark, intended as a reflection wpon this 
side of the House, himself asked for unanimous consent to-da 
for the purpose of havingconsidered a bill the purpose of whic 
was to grant a pension; and I think the fact that there was ob- 
jection made to the consideration of that bill will account for 
the animus he shows in this particular case. 

I want to say, moreover, that I for one hurl back into the 
teeth of the gentleman his miserable insinuation. I want him 
to understand that so long as I represent an honorable and brave 
constituency upon this floor, that no such taunt as that made by 
him will deter me from doing my duty as I See that duty, and 
opposing the increase of a pension of this character, or any other 

at I do not believe ought to be granted. [ am one of those who 
believe that the general law is ligral enough in this case, and 
that this lady, brave and gallant as was her husband, and de- 
serving as she is, is not entitled to special legislation such as is 
here proposed in her behalf. She now receives $25 per month 
a there is no special reason why that sum should be increased 
to $50. 

There are thousands of widows of gallant soldiers, plain, pri- 
vate, common soldiers, who are obliged to liveupon $12. When 
the time comes to increase the pensions of widows of lieuten- 
ants, who are drawing $25 a month, to $50 a month, it will be 
time to pass a general law increasing the pensions of widows of 
private soldiers, who were as gallant and as deserving and as 
patriotic, to the extent of $25 per month. There should be no 
unjust discriminations made—all should share alike. For these 
reasons I am opposed to the passage of this bill. 

There is no sectionalism in it. I do not care where bills of 
this character come from. [f they are not meritorious I will 
not support them. I believe these are all Southern people; and 
Isympathize with this poor lady; but I am opposed to the in- 
crease of her pension because her case is in no wise exceptional, 
and there is no reason why it should be taken out of the general 
rule which applies to others of like character. I do not think 
we ought to consider the question of sections in passing upon 
these cases. [Applause. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when I stated to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that there was no man mean 
enough or contemptible enough or unpatriotic enough on this 
side of the Chamber to oppose his pension bill, there was noth- 
ing in my remark which would indicats that [ referred to the 
gentleman from Virginia. If anybody ever supposed that he 
was mean, or contemptible, or unpatriotic, the speech he has 
just made has certainly disabused him of any such impression; 

or it is a speech abounding in liberality, broad-mindedness, and 
patriotic utterance. 

It is a speeth that I hope he will not mar in any way with his 
— when he comes to revise it, but that he will leaveit inall 

ts pristine glory in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for his constituents to read, and his colleagues to read, and so 
that the great and liberal and patriotic men who risked so much 
to preserve this Union may also read it. 
he gentleman, however, has simply illustrated the propriety 
of the admonition which I gave the gentleman from Kentucky 
a moment ago, that instead of facing this way and making his 
eloquent appeal to this side of the House, it would be well enough 
for him to do some missionary work on his own side of the 
Chamber. 

I was not foolish enough to imagine that any man who had 
bravely followed the stars and bars in the last great conflict 
would be small enough to oppose this bill. Those men, from 
their own privations on the battle field, have learned to sympa- 
thize with the gallant men who fought them and brought about 
a consummation with which all the people of this country are 
now th hly satisfied. But it remained for a man who knew 
eee privations of war, who knew nothing of the sacri- 
fices ih were made in those dark days which tried men’s 
souls, to rise on this floor and, under the pretense that he was 
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doing a courageous act, stab the helpless widow and the little 
child of a man who did brave service upon a sinking vessel's 
deck when the waves ran mountain high, and the thunders 
roared, and the vivid lightnings flashed. 

When the gentleman talks about having the “ courage” to 
stand here and oppose a bill of this kind, he has miseoneceived 
the meaning of the word courage. He had better consult Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, or go to some real manly sou! on that side of 
the House, and get from him a true definition of courage. The 
gentleman may stand here in his Don Quixotic zeal and fight 
these pension bills, but I am going to assume that even a man 
so low as the gentleman has, at some point along the line of his 
character, a redeeming feature, and the severest censure that I 
can inflict upon him now is to express the fear thatas time rolls 
on and his experience in this House is extended, he will not have 
the manliness to regret the position ho has taken on this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has seen fit to refer to 
something that occurred in the House to-day, and inasmuch as 
he has referred tothat subject, I may be pardoned for recurring 
toit fora moment. I introduced and had referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs a bill to remove a dishonorable dis- 
charge resting against a constituent of mine. The man had 
entered the Army and fought for three long years, and when his 
term of original enlistment expired he had retnlisted as a 
veteran. 

Ths war had closed; Lee had capitulated; Johnston had 
grounded his arms; and up to that time the records of the War 
Department which are before the committee show that this sol 
dier had been as brave a man as ever carried a musket or fol- 
lowed his country’s flag. In all that time he had never been rep- 
rimanded, he had never been absent from his command except 
for fifteen days, and then for good reasons. Ue had been a gal- 
lant and true soldier who had followed the flag and participated 
in every battle of the many in which his regiment had been en- 
gaged. 

And yet after the war was all over the regiment was put upon 
a boatand taken down the Mississippi. The manifestof the boat 
showed that she was going to Mexico; and it was reported that 
thisregiment was being sentdown there toaid Maximillian. The 
whole regiment was excited. They appealed to the colonel for 
an explanation, and he answered them, ‘‘ Look at the manifest 
and you can find where you aregoing.”” They appealed to a cap- 
tain, who gave them precisely the same unsatisfactory answer. 
They appealed to still anothor captain, saying that they did not 
wish to godown there to aid an expiring monarchy, but had en- 
listed for a different purpose. The answer was, ‘* We will take 
you whether you care to go or not.” 

That regiment when it was landed was ordered to make along 
march, which gave rise to the belief that they had been taken 
down there for the purpose which had been stated. So they 
mutinied. The war had closed. This man was not present at 
the time of the mutiny. When the regiment was ordered to 
fall into march he wasnot there; so hecould not have disobeyed 
the order. Yet by acourt martial, which was impanelled, he 
and two of his comrades were tried and sentenced to be shot. 

But Gen. Pope, in his humanity and wisdom, realizing that a 
wrong had been committed, commuted the sentence to imprison- 
ment. This constituent of mine was taken to a military prison; 
and the next week the doors were purposely left open to give 
him an opportunity to escape. He did escape. He went back 
to his regiment, and was present when the regiment was dis- 
charged, but through some misadventure he did not receive an 
honorable discharge; for the court martial had dishonorably 
discharged him for the act he was alleged to have committed. 

Now, the Committee on Military Affairs, composed of manly, 
sensible, patriotic men—not governed, as the gentleman from 
Virginiais, by narrow-minded prejudices—men who are capable 
of drawing just distinctions—men of humanity and soul—unani- 
mously reported that bill, feeling that under all the circum- 
stances, in view of the soldier’s magnificent record, he ought in 
his old age to have this charge removed, this stigma taken from 
his character. 

I called the bill up in the House to-day, asking unanimous 
consentforitsconsideration. Ihad been apprised by the Speaker 
that I had better see the gentleman from Virginia; but I did 
not care to go down on my marrow bones to ask his sovereign 
consent that my bill might go through this House. I would 
rather have it fail than have it succeed by the aid of sucha man 
as that. I rose here in my place and asked unanimous consent 
for the passage of that bill. And the brave, manly, Confederate 
soldiers that followed the battle-flags of Lee and Johnston and 
Longstreet sat silently in their seats acquiescing. 

But it remained for the gentleman who neversmelled powder, 
who was in his swaddling-clothes when these brave men earned 
their records in battle, to rise in his place, simply because he 
possessed the power to doit—because the one-man power for the 
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time being was vested in him—and object. Why, sir, any 
street gamin could have done the same thing. Some men come 
into this House with high ambitions for public duty, with just 
conceptions of what will give them character among their col- 
leagues and their constituents. There are other men who have 
no higher conception of a position in Congress than to rise, just 
as any street gamin could do, and say “I object, I object.” 

The gentleman saw fit to exercise that right, and I acquiesced. 
Not a word of murmur or protest came to my lips, except that 
when he himself called for the reading of the report of the com- 
mittee on that bill (and I was willing to have it read) I saw that 
he did not listen to one word of the reading; and I merely called 
attention to that fact to show to the House that his opposition to 
the bill was not founded upon any principle, but was the out- 
growth of his narrow x geese: and because he hated and de- 
spised the soldiers sal all men who had done anything toward 
the suppression of the rebellion. And he rises now and tells this 
committee, and thus gives overwhelming proof of his ignorance, 
that the bill which I offered was for the purpose of increasing 
the man’s pension. 

I distinctly stated in his presence here to-day when the bill 
was called up that it involved no charge upon the Treasury and 
for that reason did not require to be considered under the rules 
in Committee of the Whole. And I called his attention (I think 
the record will show it) to the fact that the very bill itself pro- 
vided that no back pay or other emolument should accrue to the 
soldier by reason of its passage. 

Now, I have made this explanation, simply because the gen- 
tleman has to-night construed a remark which I made here in 

ood faith to relate to himself. The gentleman seemed to have 

en able to establish a logical connection between what I said 

and his ownconduct. If hesees fit to do so, I certainly shall not 
make any objection to it. 

Now, I want to say in conclusion that I have no objection to 
the gentleman from Virginia opposing pension legislation if he 
sees fit todo so. Iam not here tosit as acritic on him; butI 
thought [ knew something of the impulses and feelings of the 
men with whom I am associated on this side of the Chamber. I 
thought I knew, and speak from that knowledge, that they had 
some appreciation and regard for the heroism and valor ofa 
brave man, such as the gentleman from Kentucky has said was 
exhibited by his constituent whose widow and little child are 
asking relief now at the hands of a Democratic Congress. 

I felt, and suggested to him at the time, that it was not neces- 
sary, in my judgment, to turn his attention to this side of the 
House for the purpose of securing converts in behalf of the bill 
he presented. I stated what I felt, and whatI believe to be true, 
and i am gfad to say that with but one ae on the other 
side of the Chamber, the gentleman from Virginia, there are 
none who do not seem to acknowledge and honor the claims of 
men that have exhibited valer and heroism in the face of danger 
such as this man did. The men who themselves faced danger, 
are the men who are readiest to honor valor and distinguished 
services. 

And, Mr. Chairman, from the time that Rome gave laurel 
wreaths to her victorious soldiers and strewed their way with 
garlands of flowers, down to the time when England built her 
splendid monument to the memory of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar 
Square, and on down to the time when in this country the gal- 
lant soldiers of the Union and the ex-Confederates joined in 
srontien pensions tothe soldiers of the Union, a'l nations have 

elighted in honoring those who have distinguished themselves 
in the service of their country, and to make provision for those 
disabled by old age or the hardships of the service, and the 
widows and orphans who have been bereft of their natural 
guardians from wounds received in battle. 

So far as I am personally concerned I am glad the gentleman 
from Kentucky introduced his bill. I shall cheerfully and cor- 
dially support it myself. Iam not authorized to speak for this 
side of the House, but I know enough of the sentiment prevail- 
ing here to say that every vote will be given most cordially for 
it, and I know that on the other side the men who had the cour- 

of their convictions and followed what they believed to be 
right, but whatI believed to be wrong, in t's cause of the rebel- 
lion, will cast their votes with me and mine on this side of the 
Chamber in favor of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal 
of patience to the tirade of the gentleman from Indiana, and | 
am not surprised to find that he is just about as familiar with 
my record as he is with some of the facts which he undertakes 
to detail here. I will say to the gentleman, in the first place, 
for fear I may forget it before I get through. that his statement 
that I did not hear one word of the report that was read this af- 
ternoon is as gratuitous as it is untrue. I heard every word of 
it. I paid the most implicit attention to the reading, and be- 
cause I did not undertake to reply at the time to the rude re- 


mark made from his seat to the effect that I had not heard a 
word of it, gives no color of truth to what he has just said upon 
the subject. 

I want to repeat, sir, that I am not here to talk about the very 
humble part I bore in the late war; but since the gentleman has 
thought fit to allude to what he supposes to be my military rec- 
ord,! will say,in the interest of truth, that although I may have 
had my ‘‘swaddling clothes” on, as he asserts, and although I 
was barely 16 years of age, I entered the service of my country, 
and marched, when Richmond surrendered, in the ranks of the 
Confederate troops who retreated before the triumphant ad- 
vancing columns of the Federal Army which first entered that 
city. Il was scarcely 16 years of age when, with my command, I 
stacked my musket in the grounds of the capital of the Confed- 
eracy. I want this House to understand that I am not boasting 
of any record I made in the army. 

1 want the gentleman to understand that I do not claim that 
I distinguished myself in battle. But when he talks of my 
‘never having smelt powder” I want the House to know that 
he never smelt it, and that he never will as long as he has an 
opportunity to get out of the way ofit. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic — 

Now, sir, I do not care anything about the statement of gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House that they will vote for this bill, 
and that they do not vote against bills of this character. I am 
not criticising their course. If they choose to vote for every 
bill of this character that is brought before the House it is a 
matter for their individual consciences to decide, and Iam not 
going to dispute that question with them. 

But I will not allow any man on that side of this House to 
make me hold my tongue wken I believe that a claim has no 
— merit in it and stands on precisely the same footing of 
thousands of others. ° 

I never will keep silence because the gentleman from Indiana 
chooses to get up and make a miserable exhibition of himself, 
as I have seen him to do on more than one occasion, and under- 
take to insult this side of the House and to silence all opposition 
to measures on by himself by declaring that there is no 
man on that side of the House ‘‘so mean” and ‘‘so contempti- 
ble” as to op them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to discuss the merits of 
this bill any further. I have opposed bills of this character 
ever since I have beén a member of Congress, and every man 
on this side of the House knows that I have never yet voted for 
a bill to increase the pension of the widow of an officer. Nor 
have I ever voted for a bill to pension a deserter, and I never 
expect to doit so long as [am a member of Congress. I do not 
care anything about the gentleman's position in these matters, 
but I will say before I stop that the case towhich he refers and 
which he ee to have this House pass to-day, and in order 
that everybody may know its character, that it was a bill to cor- 
rect the ee record of a soldier and give him a pension, al- 
though it provided that he was not to receive any back pay, and 
that this soldier was court-martialed and sentenced to be shot 
for mutiny and his sentence was afterwards commuted w dis- 
honorable discharge and imprisonment for five years in the 
penitentiary. 

This is the kind of soldier the gentleman would have the Gov- 
ernment poeaia. I will never support such a bill as that, even 
though the gentleman taunts this side of the House with — 
sition to pension bills. He will of course vote tera claim like 
this. Of course he will be glad of the opportunity to do so, and 
when it passes, if any gentleman on this side of the House after- 
wards — up and objects to a bill offered by a gentleman on the 
other side of thé House, he will then say, ‘‘We sat here and 
voted for your bill, and now you are ungrateful and will not re- 
turn the favor by voting for ours.” It is the policy of the gen- 
tleman, and of those who act with him, to vote for every pension 
bill in order thatall bills granting pensions may this House. 
And while he says I never support these bills, I will say of him 
that I have never seen one here that had so little meritinit that 
he was not willing to vote for it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Indiana having expressed their mutual 
admiration for each other, I su _ we can now proceed with 
the consideration of this bill. F ughter. } 

I want to call attention to one fact that was omitted in the 
report which was read, that is. that if this pension is allowed, it . 
will not be paid as other pensions are paid, out of the general 
fund in the Treasury of the United States, but will be paid out 
of a fund which has been created in pursuance of the act of 1862, 
which provides that the proceeds from the sale of all prizes 
shall be set aside as a prize fund, out of which the pensions al- 
lowed to the officers and marines of the United States Navy, or 
their widows, shall be paid. Members will find tnat provision 
of the law in the Revised Statutes, section 4752, and also 4755, 
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And I may say that under the provisions of section 4755 no part 
of this fund can be paid except by an appropriation made by 
Congress. 

I will also say that there are more than thirty millions of dol- 
lars in this fund, and the charges upon it for pensions are not as 
large or do not equal the revenue derived from it, as it js in- 
vested at the present time by the officers of the Treasury De- 

tment. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. In other words, the fund is con- 
stantly increasing? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir; the fand is constantly increasing, 
and the charges upon it are not equal to the amount of the in- 
terest. This pension will not be paid from money tbat is raised 
by taxation, either direct or indirect, but it will come from that 
fund realized by the sale of property captured by the Navy of 
the United States. 

I want also to call attention to the fact again that at the time 
of the death of Lieut. Conway he had dependent upon him not 
only his wife and hisson, but also his mother. He left these 
members of his family without any property whatever, and they 
are to-day entirely dependent upon the $25 pension which has 
been allowed to the widow under the general law. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And the widow of Lieut. Conway 
is taking care of his old mother? 

Mr. TAWNEY. And, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
ELLIs] says, tne widow of Lieut. Conway is now caring for the 
mother of her deceased husband. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to ask my friend a question 
before he takes his seat. Did I understand him to say that no 
amount could be appropriated out of the Federal Treasury for 
the payment of pensions to members or officers of the Navy? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; I said that no money could be taken 
from this fund except by an act of Congress appropriating the 
same. I will read the section, which is very short: 

The Navy pensions shall be paid from the Navy pension fund, but no pay- 
ment shall be made therefrom except upon appropriations authorized by 
Congress. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. And this widow can only be pen- 
sioned out of this fund. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It does not come out of the general fund 
of the United States Treasury? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, sir; it does not come out of the general 
fund of the United States Treasury. 

Mr.STALLINGS. I think my friend is mistaken about the 
construction of the law. This money, as I understand it, is 
loaned out, and the interest goes toward the pay of pensions; but 
that not being sufficient, we make an appropriation of $151,000,- 
000, which goes to pay all the pensions, and this income from this 
fund is put in with it. Thatis my understanding of the statute, 
although I may be mistaken. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The money appropriated by this bill must 
be paid out of this fund or not be paid at all. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
have the pleasure of hearing the remarks of my colleague from 
Kentucky [Mr. ELLIs], but the bill under consideration is so 
justand so meritorious that I would be untrue to my feelings did 

not speak in favorof itspassage. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Lieut.Conway. He was a man who possessed as many noble 
traits of character as any man I ever knew. And now that he is 
dead, I feel like doing all I can to have justice done to his widow, 
to his fatherless child, and to hisaged mother. 

The history of Lieut. Conway's naval service will compare 
favorably with that of any man who ever served in the Navy. 
For twenty-four years he was in the Navy, with only nine 
months’ leave of absence during all that time. He had been in 
the naval service about seven years when he became conspicuous 
because of his gallantry and efficiency when the United States 
steamship Huron was wrecked and about one hundred seamen 
drowned, and the captain in command of the ship also drowned. 

Lieut. Conway, the report shows, volunteered to take charge 
of a small boat and try to reach the shore for assistance, but the 
boat when it was lowered was smashed by the terrific seas then 
washing over the wreck. His brother officer, Lieut. Lucien 
Young, also an officer on the Huron, testified in strong language 
to the gallantry of Lieut. Conway, who later swam ashore and 
was untiring in his efforts to relieve his comrades. He was 
bruised and injured and his health impaired by exposure when 
that terrible wreck occurred. 

According to the testimony of Capt. Evans, Lieut. Conway 
served under his commandfrom August, 1891, to March, 1892, on 
the United States steamship Yorktown, and Capt. Evans says 
the Navy has seldom seen his equal and never his superior as 
navigator. In the Straits of Magellan and in Bering Sea his 
hardships and responsibilities were very trying and his expos- 
ures continuous and severe. His brother officers have said that 
his health was permanently impaired by his hardships and ex- 


sure, and he dieda few months after his return from Bering 


a. 

He was the supporter and protector of a wife and one child 
and an aged mother. They have no property, and were de- 
pendent on him for support. 

His wife hes been allowed a pension of $25 per month and the 
child $2 per month. This is utterly insufficient. Considering 
the financial condition of the widow and child and aged mothar 
and the gallantry and devotion to duty of this officer. whose 
death it is believed was caused by his hardships and exposure 
in the line of duty, the bill should be passed and the pension in- 
creased to $50 per month. 

Thereare many precedents to justify the proposed increase, and 
the money will be paid out of the prize money accruing to the 
United States for sale of prizes, ete. We canafford toact justly 
and ‘* be kind to the widow and the orphan,” and | hope the bill 
will pass. 

Mr. LOUD. Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I 
should not say a word upon this pension case or upon any other; 
but when I recollect the words used by my patriotic friend from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]I might and possibly should be deterred 
from saying a word now. But looking at this case, I think, asa 
patriotic citizen, fully as patriotic as the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, I can see no particular equity and no particular merit in 
this case above hundreds and thousands of others throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. 

The gentleman in his ardor said: ‘‘There is no man on this 
side of the House so mean, so contemptible, so unpatriotic as to 
raise his voice against this particular pension case.’ Well, now, 
what particular merit is there in the case of the widow of Lieut. 
Conway? I am going to lay myself liable, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, to the insinuation of the gentleman that I am mean, 
contemptible, and unpatriotic; but I believe his extraordinary 
ardor and his faint recollection of what patriotism means [laugh- 
ter] misled him; because when the late war was on in this coun- 
try he was too young to participate in its trials and struggles. 
Mean and contemptible! That he may lay to my charge if he 
pleases; but so far as my patriotism is concerned, I am perfectly 
willing to lay it upon the altar beside that of the gentleman 
and let the people judge between the two. 

Lieut. Conway entered Annapolis, a position he sought and 
labored for arduously. He entered the Navy as a midshipman; 
he was an officer during all his service; hereceived good pay and 
full recompense for his service, probably much better than he 


could have received in any other vocation that he could have 


sought in this world. The gentleman from Kentucky painted in 
glowing colors his services during the wreck of the Huron. 

Why, gentlemen, as great scenes of daring and heroism are 
exhibited on our coasts every day and almost every hour. They 
say that this day spent upon the Huron cost him his life, never- 
theless he lived for thirteen years after that. They tell us that 
he was in the Straitsof Magellan and was there exposed to that 
tempestuous climate. Why, sir, I have spent months many de- 
grees farther south than that, years and years ago, exposed to 
the tempests of the Southern Pacific, and you see me here to- 
day in good health. We are told that he was in the Arctic re- 
gions, that he was there looking after the seals in the interest 
of this Government. 

Why, my old friend, Chief Engineer Engard, has been there 
for six seasons in succession, and he enjoys as good health to- 
day as [do. Now, I repeat, that I fail to see any particular 
merit in this case; and I remind you, gentlemen, that in passing 
a bill like this you are setting a precedent that may come back 
to trouble you some day, that is if you have any conscience re- 
garding the granting of pensions. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Speaking of precedents, I would call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that there are a good many 
precedents for the granting of this pension. 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, Iam willing to admit that there are prece- 
dents: but for every case like this there have been a hundred 
cases where the committees and Congress have failed to allow 
the pension. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Notin the Navy. 

Mr. LOUD. In the Navy or in the Army; it is immaterial 
where. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS] has ap- 
pealed to the sympathies of this House, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, as I have said, I should not have raised my voice 
but should have contented myself with silently voting againsta 
bill of this character, because I do not believe it is for the best 
interest of this Government that such claims should be allowed; 
but when I found myself classed as being ‘‘ mean, contemptible, 
and unpatriotic,” I could not maintain silence. However, inthe 
estimation of the gentleman from Indiana I suppose I must con- 
tinue to remain in that class. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when I stated a 
moment ago that I did notthink there was a man on this side of 
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the Chamber who was mean, contemptible, and unpatriotic 
enough to vote — the bill of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
I expressly stated that I was not authorized to speak for my Re- 

ublican colleagues. It seems, after all, that I was merely giv- 
ing my opinion. [Laughter.] I am very sorry toobserve thatI 
have been mistaken, and that there is at least one solitary ex- 
ception on this side of the Chamber. 

r. LOUD. Oh, there may be more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (continuing), And I deeply regret, 
on looking over the Congressional Directory, to discover that 
that solitary exception is found in the person of a man who was 
himself a soldier in the Union Army. However,I am not dis- 
posed to find fault with my friend from California. I am quite 
ready to accord to him the same privilege that I claim for my- 
self, the right to cast his vote as he thinks proper, though I am 
disposed to regard him more in sorrow than in anger. 

Looking over another part of the Congressional Directory, I 
observe a biographical sketch of one WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES, 
of Warsaw, Va. When the gentleman from Virginia sat down 
awhile ago amid the applause of the galleries and of some of 
his colleagues—and I noticed that they seemed to think it 
necessary to buoy him up with ann regardless of the fit- 
ness of the occasion, for certainly there was nothing in what he 
said that demonstrated any particular merit on his part—when 
the gentleman sat down he left this House under the impression 
that he had fought, bled, and almost died for the Southern 
Confederacy, and I know that the old Confederate veterans who 
never laid down their arms until Lee surrendered and Johnston 
—— began to look around for their laurels. [Laughter.] 

he gentleman left the impression that he had been an en- 
listed soldier, and that at the early age of 17 he has rushed to 
arms to rescue the Confederacy from the grasp of Grant and 
Sherman. Now, I suppose the gentleman furnished this biog- 
raphy of himself to the person who compiled the Congressional 
Directory, and from it I find that— 

WILLIAM ATKINSON JONES. of Warsaw, was born in Warsaw, Richmond 
County, Va., March 21, 1849; in the winter of 1864-’65, entered the Virginia 
Military Institute — 
which I believe at that time was a literary institution. I donot 
know whether it was very near the immediate seat of war or 
not— 
where he remained until the evacuation of Richmond, serving as occasion 
required— 

That is rather indefinite, for what one man might regard as an 
occasion requiring him to serve might not be so regarded by 
another— 

with the cadets in defense of that city. 

I read this simply for the purpose, as the lawyers say, of mak- 
ing more certain, definite, and specific the character of the serv- 
ices rendered by the gentleman from Virginia during the late 
war. He has seen fit to twit me-on account of my supposed in- 
disposition for military service, and has undertaken to make a 

rediction as to the probability of my smelling powder in the 

uture. If the gentleman is not more accurate in prophesying 
as to the future than he is in stating the facts of the past and of 
the present, I am very much afraid that he will not forecast my 
future correctly. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] has also seen fit 
to make reflections upon me for not having served in the late 
war. 

I am not disposed to plead the baby act, Mr. Chairman; but 
when I state that I was born on the 28th day of October, 1850, 
the recital of that pertinent fact may perhaps explain any 
dereliction on my part as to bearing arms in the war of the 
rebellion. ‘[Laughter.] I have always imagined that if I had 
marched out upon the battlefield at the somewhat immature age 
of 10 to 14, Gen. Lee would not have been very greatly con- 
founded, Gen. Johnston would not have felt that he must im- 
mediately capitulate, and I do not believe that Longstreet would 
have been put to ignominious rout, would have abandoned his 
artillery, thrown away his side arms, and left the Confederacy 
to collapse. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to the fact that his services, such as they 
were, were on the wrong side, and therefore are not a fit sub- 
ject for eulogy, especially at the hands of himself, at this late 
day, when the best men on that side are thanking God that the 
Confederacy did not succeed, and rejoicing in the restoration of 
this great and glorious Union. 

I want to say, further, that while I rendered no service in the 
war, every thought and hope and aspiration of my mind was 
with the men who followed my country’s flag and sought to pre- 
serve for the gentleman and for me and for our posterity the 
blessings of a glorious and indestructible Union. This much 
at least I may take for my consolation, as I regret that my imma- 
turity prevented me from serving the Union soldiers in the 
late war. [Applause.] 
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Mr.JONES. Justone word more, Mr. Chairman. The House 
will bear me witness that I did not show the bad taste to bring 
my record before it. I want simply to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that I have not taken the trouble to look at his 
autobiography. Inasmuch as he wrote it himself, I would not 
be willing to accept it as a true statement of his exploits. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Thegentleman does seem to have 
an aversion to thetruth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES. The corps of cadets of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute }have as honorable a record for military service as any 
command in any army on either side of our great conflict, and 
one that no member of it will ever be ashamed of. In one bat- 
tle, that of New Market, some fifteen of the brave boys who be- 
longed to that organization laid down their lives for their coun- 
try, and many more were severely wounded. They, at least, 
smelt gunpowder. I have not said anything about my “ smell- 
ing gunpowder.” Ihave simply said in reply to the taunt of the 
gentleman, in response to hisstatement that L was in swaddling 
clothes when the war between the sections was being fought, 
that I was at least large enough to bear a musket, to sleep in 
the Confederate trenches around Richmond, and to serve at the 
close of the war with as gallant a body of men as ever went into 
that war. 

I take no credit to myself for the part I performed, because 
it was as humble as that secioomak by any man in that com- 
mand.. I have never been one of those to get up here and dis- 
cuss the war or the services of any man who fought for the Con- 
federacy. But I will say that I have been in Congress long 
enough to observe one thing—that the men who get up here 
and throw slurs at Confederate soldiers, the men who get up 
here on the other side of this House and fight over again the 
battles of the war, are the men who bore no part in that con- 
flict; and whatever may have been their ages f am very certain 
that not one of them would ever have participated in it under 
any circumstances. I think they would all have furnished sub- 
stitutes, asa great many other people did. The battles of the 
Union were not fought by the men who are now fighting for the 
first time. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that this 
bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!”] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us have peace now. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ELLIS of Ken- 
tucky, there were, on adivision (called for by Mr. STALLINGS)— 
ayes 65, noes 14. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No quorum. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky and Mr. 
STALLINGS were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
49, noes 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have agreed with the gentleman who 
introduced this bill that if we can get unanimous consent of the 
House, the bill may be laid aside with a favorable report at $35 


a month. 

Mr. PICKLER. I object. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, do not object. 

Mr.PICKLER. Letusvoteonit. Iithe bill isto be amended, 
let it be amended regularly. We do not want these two gentle- 
men to fix up a bill for the House. 

Mr.STALLINGS, Iwithdraw my proposition for unanimous 


consent. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ARNOLD). If the point of “‘ no quo- 
rum” is withdrawn, the bill will be laid aside to be reported 
favorably tothe House. , 

Mr. STALLINGS. I wish to ask what disposition has been 
made of this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood that the point of 
no quorum was withdrawn. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No, sir; I did not withdraw the point of 
no quorum. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!”] : 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman’s pardon. 
That was the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I did not withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will resume their places. 

Mr.STALLINGS. The tellers,as I understand, have already 


— 
he CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum insisted upon? 
Mr. STALLINGS. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Noquorum having appeared, the Clerk 
will call the roll. 
The roll was called and the following members failed to an- 


swer to their names: 


ae, a ~~ 
A exander, e artle 

—s. Allen, Baldwin, Barwig, 

Alderson, Apsley, Barnes, Belden, 
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Bel!, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Belt zhoover, 
Bingham, 
Black, D1. 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boutelle, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal 
Branch, 


Breckinridge, Ark. 


Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brickner, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Bynum, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, Tl. 
Capehart, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Coffeen, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Cox, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Cummings. 
Curtis, N. Y. 
Dalzell, 
Davey, 

De Forest, 
Denson, 
Dingley. 
Dinsmore, 
Dolliver, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 


Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
English, Cal. 
English, N. J. 
Enloe, 
Everett, 
Fielder, 
Fithian 
Fletcher 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Fyan, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 

Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Graham, 
Gresham, 
Grifiin, 
Grosvenor, 
Grow 

Hager, 
Hainer, 
Haines, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hall, Mo. 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Harter, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Haugen, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Iowa 
Henderson, N.C. 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hines, 

Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Tl. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, 
Hudson, 
Hulick, 

Hull, 
Hutcheson, 
Ikirt, 

Izlar, 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Johnson, Ohio 
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Kilgore, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Lefever, 
Lester, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Lucas, 
Magner, 
Macuire, 
Mahon, 
Mallory, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
McCal!, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meredith, 
Milliken, 
Money, 
Moon, 
Morgan, 
Morse, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Neill, 
Newlands; 
Northway, 
Oates, 
Ogden, 
O'Neil, Mass, 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Paynter, 
Pence, 
Pendleton, W. Va 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Quigg, 
Randall, 
Ray, 
Rayner, 
Reed, 
Reilly, 


Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 


Richardson, Tenn, 


Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga. 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 

Shell, 
Sherman, 
Sibley, 
Sickles, 
Simpson, 
Sipe. 

Smith, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, W. A, 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Strait, 
Straus, 
Sweet, 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Terry, 
Thomas, 
Tracey. 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Va. 
Turpin. 


Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio. 


Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Wells, 

W “eeler, Dl, 
White, 
Whiting, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Woodard, 
Wright, Pa. 


During the roll call the following proceedings took place: 


Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 


Calendar. 


Mr. PICKLER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


the roll. 


[ object. 


Sometime subsequently: 


Mr. PICKLER. 
vacated for the call of the roll. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 


ject of the request before consent is given. 


Mr. PICKLER. 


further call of the roll? 


Mr. AITKEN. 


66335,” instead of ‘' $50.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum must be with- 


drawn first. 


Mr. STALLINGS. 


Task unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, retaining its place on the 


The Clerk will proceed with the call of 


Task unanimous consent that the order be 
I would like to know the ob- 


I understand the opponents and friends of 
the bill may be able to get together if the roll call is suspended. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 


I do not object to that. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection to dispensing with the 


I move that the bill be amended by inserting 


I can not withdraw the point without the 


consent of other gentlemen who voted with me on that side. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The Clerk will resume the cal! of the roll. 


The call of the roll was resumed and concluded as above. 


The committee rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DOCKERY reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar 
having found itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, and now reported the names of the absentees to the 


House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


be entered upon the Journal. 
swered to their names; not a quorum. 


Mr. MADDOX. 


The names of the absentees will 
Ninety-seven members have an- 


cused to-night, on account of sickness. 
There was no objection. 


Mr. BRETZ. 


I desire toask that my colleague, Mr. MARTIN 


I desire to ask that Judge LAWSON be ex- 


of Indiana, be excused on account of sickness to-night. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. BRETZ. I make the same request with reference to 
Juage HOLMAN and Mr. Brown, of [ndiana. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask that my colleague, Mr. MOsEs, be 
excused for to-night. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that Mr. Arn 
account of sickness to-night. 

There was no objection. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BRETZ (at 9 o'clock and 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 





YERSON be excused on 


{8 min- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 
By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill(S. 1 


for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart. (Report No. 964.) 
By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the same committee: A bil 
(H. R. 3601) for the benefit of Joshua Bishop. (Report No. 07. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Ways and 
Means wasdischarged from the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 174) directing the Commissioner of Internal Hey 
enue to reopen and reSxamine claimsof D. R. Carrolland others 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOUK; A bill (H. R. 7212) to establish a soldiers’ 
home at or near Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn.—to the ('om- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McETTRICK: A bill (H. R. 7218) to establish a life- 
saving station at or near City Point, Boston Harbor, Mass.—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7214) for establishing, in the 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, departments for 
the instruction of girls and women in useful occupations and 
the arts of home life—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7215) for establishing, in connection with 
the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, schools 
of normal instruction in the cuiture and training of domestic 
animals—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN: A resolution for the payment of Alfred |! 
Stoffer for preparing digest of contested election cases of the 
Fifty-second Congress—to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAIR: A bill (A. R. 7216) to remove the charge 
desertion from the military record of Joseph G. Marsh, of United 
States steamer Galena—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7217) to pension Sarah Pennock—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 7218) granting a pension to 
Henrietta S. Cummins, widow of James P. Cummins, late li 
tenant, of Company E, Eighth Kentucky Cavalry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 7219) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Ayer—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7220) for the re 
Mrs. Emily Evans—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H.R. 7221) for the 
relief of Richard Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7222) for the relief of William J, Landram— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7223) for the relief of John H. McBrayer— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7224) for the relief o! 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 7225) for the relief of George 
Pilkington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 7226) to pension Allen Phil- 
pot—to the Commiitee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7227) for the relief of the heirs at law of W. 
L. Barnes, of Cobb County, Ga.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H.R. 7228) for the relief of Ar- 
thur Gunnell—to the Committee on War Claim 


an 
i 


ief of 


Mary H. Letcher—to 
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By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7229) to 
compensate Walter L. Shuck, of Grafton, Taylor County, and 
State of West Virginia, and T. Walter Long, of Cumberland, 
Alleghany County, Md., for land taken by the United States for 
public use—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: A bill (H. R.7230) to reimburse the officers and 
crew of a Government dredge wrecked in Narragansett Bay, 
Rhode Island—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7231) to cor- 
rect the military record of Peter Duchane—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYERS: A bill (H. R. 7232) for the relief of Joshua 
Hazlewooi—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7233) granting a pension to James Champ- 
lin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause | of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Kansas: A petition to Congress by the 
citizens of Quinter, Kans., favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: Petition of Breckenridge and Duluth, 
Minn., requesting the sage of an act to recognize the serv- 
ices and grant honorable discharges to members of the United 
pee military telegraph corps—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





By Mr. BARTLETT: Petition in favor of bill for Government 
supervision of telegraph—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Joliet, cit- 
izens of Edwardville, citizens of Rockford, citizens of South 
Chicago, and citizens of South Elgin, all of Illinois, for the 
passage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNES: Petition of W. H. Garrett and other citi- 
zens of Weston, Platte County, Mo., asking an increase of pen- 
sion for John Funderburk, late a private in Company EF, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, two petitions from the citizens of Missouri, for the pas- 
sage of the Manderson-Hainer bill—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of citizens of ——— Mar- 
quette County, Mich., asking that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the in- 
come tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition of citizens of Little Falls, Clay- 
ton, Gloversville, Greenwood Lake, Rome, and Fulton, all of 
New York, and of the citizens of the State of Ohio, and also of 
the citizens of Sacramento, Cal., for the passage of an act recog- 
nizing the services of military telegraph operators—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, 
Pa., protesting st a reduction of appropriation for the In- 
dian service—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition of the heirs of E.O, Watkins, 
of Chesterfield, Va., asking pay for property used by Gen. But- 
ler’s troops in the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEAR: Petition of 5. F. Bakerand others, of Keokuk, 
aes regarding the tax on spirits—to the Committee on Ways 


and Means. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of ex-Democratic postal clerks, 
for the of the Bynum joint resolution—to the Commit- 
tee on the Ju re 

o Mr. HICKS: Petition of 41 citizens of Altoona, and 22 of 
Blair County, Pa., for the passage of an act recognizing the 
services of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of citizens of Camden, 
N. : for the of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
tary telegrap Severe, known as H.R. 5270—to the Commit- 


tee on M i. . 
By Mr. MAHON: Petition of 44 citizens of Mifflin and Snyder 
Counties, Pa., for the of an act recognizing the services 


es telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military 


rs. 

By Mr. McCALL: Resolutions of the Association of First and 
Second Class Postmasters, of Massachusetts, in favor of House 
bill 56—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Protest of German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, of Lakefield, Minn., comets any 
change in the preamble of the Constitution signed by Rev. 
W. Endeword, pastor, and H. Albers, R. D. Pietz, WwW. Wrase, 
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and Carl Samuel, trustees, in behalf of 278 communicants—to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKLEJOHN: Petition of citizens of Fremont, 
Nebr., for the passage of an act recognizing the services of mili- 
tary telegraph ee ae the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition from Columbus, Nebr., against the income tax 
on the income of mutual loan and building associations—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of 200 citizens of New York, in favor 
of the establishment of a Government telegraph and telephone 
service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIBLEY: Two petitions, signed by 75 citizens of Erie, 
Pa., and vicinity, for the passage of an act recognizing the serv- 
ices of military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Charles H. Burtis 
Post, No. 185, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, praying the passage of House bill No. 30, entitled ‘‘An 
act giving preference in appointment in the public service of the 
United States to veterans of the late war”—to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, May 26, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BaaBy, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a quo- 
rum present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The raed called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 
Allison, Doiam. Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Bate, Faulkner, Palmer, Vest, 
Berry, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Call, Irby, Peffer, te. 
Cameron, Kyle, Perkins, 

‘oke, ndsay, uay, 
Davis, McMillan, Teller, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Twenty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansasand Mr. WASHBURN entered the Cham- 
ber, and answered to their names. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. FRYE, Mr. 
Roac#, Mr. VILAS, Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. HALE, Mr. CAFFERY, 
Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, Mr. SHOUP, Mr. MAN- 
DERSON, Mr. LODGE, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCLAURIN, and Mr. Dv- 
BOIS entered the Chamber, and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 10 o’clock and 22 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

r. FAULKNER. I move that further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it isso ordered. 

On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 


with. 
IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABORERS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate of the 2d instant, certain informa- 
tion in regard to alleged violations of the statutes against the 
importation of contract laborers since March 4, 1889; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 44 policy holders of Aroos- 
took County, Me., and a petition of the general agent of the 
Washington Life insurance Company of New York, representing 
569 policy holders in the State of Maine, praying that.in the 
sage of any law for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual 
life Insurance companies be exempted from taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a memorial of sundry citizens and busi- 
ness men of Galveston, Tex., remonstrating against placing 
wool on the free list; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of E. K. Ausorge and sun- 
ary other citizens of Green Bay, Wis., praying that mutual life 
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insurance companies and associations be exempted from the 
income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented sundry petitions of citizens of Cook 
and Jo Davis Counties, in the State of Illinois, praying thatin the 
passage of any law previding for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds ot mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which were ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of H. Goldschmidt and 
46 other citizens of Hartford County, Conn., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Buchanan County, Mo., praying that in the passage of any law 
providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life 
insurance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ellis 
County, Tex., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Marion, Blackford, and Parke Counties, all in the State of In- 
diana, praying that in the passage of ae law providing for the 
taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies and associations be exempted from taxation; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of George W. Fisher 
and sundry other citizens of Alexandria, Va., praying that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRICE presented petitions of 44 citizens of Putnam 
County; of 67 citizens of Belmont County; of 838 citizens of Lucas 
County; of 14 citizens of Franklin County, and of 126 citizens of 
Hamilton County, all in the State of Ohio, praying that build- 
ing and loan associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provisionof the pending tariff bill; which wereordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Toledo, Ohio, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed Chinese treaty; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Produce Exchange of To- 
ledo, Ohio, praying for the retention of the reciprocity treaty 
with the Island of Cuba; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, No. 240, of Springfield, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of House bill No. 5246, restricting immigration; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of M. M. Murphy, of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, praying for the passage of a per diem service- 
pension bill; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry Methodist preachers, 
of Columbus, Ohio, praying that an appropriation be made pro- 
viding for the appointment of additional chaplains in the Army; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the memorial of Burton Beebe, of Castalia, 
Ohio, remonstrating against an increase of the postage on sec- 
ond-class mail matter; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, of Massillon, Ohio, poaeee for the passage of the so-called 
Butler-Rayner telegraph bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Council, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation reg- 
ulating the employment and discharge of seamen in the mer- 
chant marine service; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Encampment No. 112, Union 
Veteran Legion, of Lancaster, Ohio, and a memorial of Encamp- 
ment No. 41, Union Veteran Legion, of Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the transfer of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Soldiers to the War Department; which were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of Lodge No. 162, International 
Association of Machinists, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the 

overnmental control of the telegraph service; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Encampment No. 118, Union 
Veteran Legion, of Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the enactment 
of legislation granting pensions for services in the Army and 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented a petition of the Cincinnati Freight Bureau, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the adoption of certain remedial 
amendments tothe interstate-commerce law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Cleveland Auxiliary Union, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 
1376, to limit the effect of the regulations of commerce between 
the several States,and with foreign countries in certain cases; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Hudson River between New York City and the 
State of New Jersey, reported it with an amendment. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL FOUNDATION, 


Mr. McMILLAN. I am directed by the Committee on tho 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6833) 
to construe the act of Congress passed January 6, 1893, to in- 
corporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the 
District of Columbia, to report it without amendment, and to 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move that the bill (S. 1953) to construe 
the act of Congress passed January 6, 1893, to incorporate the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the District of 
Columbia be taken from the Calendar and indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [ask leave to submit from the Committee 
on Finance. bulletins numbered 21 to 29 inclusive, relating tothe 
wood schedule. I ask that they may be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection it will 
be so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2057) granting a pension to 
George W. Eveleth; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred tothe Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 2058) to provide for tarms of 
the circuit and district courts of the western judicial district of 
the State of Texas to be held atthe city of Laredo, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S.2059) to authorize and 
require the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company to 
make certain alterations in, its lines; which was read twice by 
— title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Mr. LINDSAY introduced a bill (S. 2060) in relation to the 
World’s Columbian Commission; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 
(Select). 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2061) granting an in- 
creasé of pension to Mary E. Law, widow of Capt. Richard L. 
Law, late of the United States Navy, atthe rate of $50 per month; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2062) providing that no pension 
for.disability, or under the act of June 29, 1890, or to the widows 
of soldiers, shall be for less than $12 per month; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BRICE introduced a bill (S. 2063) granting a pension to 
Mary Hughes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Comimitiee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. BATE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. j 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, 
etc., under the resolution of the Senate —* May 17, 1894, be authorized to ap- 
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point a clerk, who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
such compensation as may be fixed bt said committee. 

Resolved, That said committee shall have authority to print for its use 
such matter as it may deem proper. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of ten and a half o’clock 
wees J arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Asthis isSaturday and as there 
is some morning business that ought to be disposed ofas well as 
unobjected bills on the Calendar, and as we were a little late in 
getting a quorum, I hope some one representing the majority 
will ask unanimous consent—if he will not I shall—that we may 
have one half hour this morning for such business. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The feeling is that weshall have an 
early adjournment to-day, and if it is the wish of the Senate 
business on the Calendar can be disposed of without any trouble 
later in the afternoon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The difficulty is that some mem- 
bers of the Senate will be compelled to leave—I, for one—before 
that time comes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I regret very much to have the 
Senator leave, and I think he ought to remain. I shall be glad 
to dispose of the pending paragraph now, and it is a very im- 
portant matter. A full Senate ought to be present when it is 
considered, and that is an additional reason why we should go 
on with the regular order. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Why can we not take half an 
hour now for other business? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Bé@cause the tariff bill is the regu- 
lar order when half past 10 is reached, and I think the Senate 
ought to proceed with it. ' 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. All right. 


THE REVENUE BILL, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senate to take up paragraph 156, which 
was passed over yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

156. Wheels, or parts thereofjamade of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels 
for railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel 
locomotive, car, or other railway tires or ts thereof, wholly or partly 
manufactured, and ingots, coged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, 
without regard tothedegree of manufacture, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. Imoveto strike out “ 30 per cent ad valorem ” and 
insert ‘‘1i cents per pound.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me that these articles ought to 
have an ad valorem duty, because the difference in the value of 
different wheels made of iron and steel is so varied. Sometimes 
tine cost would be very trifling when madé of iron and steel which 
might be very cheap, but there is iron or steel of various forms 
that is very valuable, probably worth 40 or 50 cents a pound. It 
seems to me, and I submit it to the Senators having the bill in 
eran that to make one specific rate would be a gross inequal- 

ty. 
Mr. VEST. I am very willing myself to make the rate ad 
valorem, and would prefer it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It a to me, if an ad valorem is justi- 
fiable in any case (and I think it is sometimes undoubtedly), it 
ought to apply in such a case as’ this, because the Senator will 
see himself that the little wheels, which are in various forms, 
are sometimes extremely costly; they are made of the very best 

uality, and perhaps made of a peculiar kind of iron or steel. 
Tshould think there ought to be an ad valorem duty im d. 

Mr. QUAY. There might bean ad valorem duty, if the Sena- 
tor cares to suggest it, for the kind of wheels to which he refers, 
but the duty was made specific under the McKinley act, and the 
industry flourished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the duty under the McKinley act? 

Mr. QUAY. Two and a half cents a pound, and it is now pro- 
posed to cut it down just 50 per cent by the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that it will cause the im- 
portation into*bur country ofall the finer wheels for various pur- 


poses, 

Mr. QUAY. It will not. I willread a letterI have here from 
the Boies Manufacturing raat at Scranton, Pa., and the 
Senator will perceive that it not. Col. Boies says: 

In Schedule ©, “ manufactures of iron ond nahaeS Seine of iron and 
steel,” etc., are changed press S per cams ad valorem to 1} cents a pound. 
= or parts thereof made of iron or steel, steel-tired wheels fo 
eS whether w or 
i to 40 per cent, but the duty 


Now, in regard to wheels, which I make, the center is of a 
upon which a steel tive is shrunk. A 36-inch wheel of this kind 





weighs about 1,000 pounds; the present rate of duty therefore is #25. This 
every body may know, and we who make wheels in this country understand 
exactly how much duty our European competitors have to pay. 

Krupp, of Germany, is the only one who makes a wheel similar to mine, 


with a wrought iron center and a steel tire. He sells quite a number at the 


present time at $60 each, I suppose, as that is his price. He thorefore only 
gets $35 net for his wheel laid down in New York. He probably allows his 
at Thomas Prosser & Son, 10 per cent commission, which would be 

on this wheel at $60, and it must cost him at least $1.50 ocean freight, and 
$1.50 railroad freight from Essen to Hamburg,'which would be 89 expense on 
his wheel after it leaves the factory, and would reduce the value from $35 to 
$26 at Essen. I should suppose he would want $2 or $8 profit, at least; if it is 
$2, the cost of this wheel would be $24, or 2.4 cents per pound, and I presume 
he would estimate it to be less than 2 centsa pound, and if he were to nay 
an ad valorem duty he would bill the wheel to his agent in New York at 
cost, it might be 1 cent or it might be 2 cents a pound. At a maximum of 
2 cents the wheel would be valued at $20 and 40 per cent duty would be $8 
upon it. This would be a reduction of 663 per cent in the present duty, or 
from $25 to #8. It would drive ug out of business, and probably the Midvaie 
Steel Company would have to abandon the manufacture of tires, the Latrobe 
Works would be out of business, and the Standard Steel Works. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ali I have to say is that there is as much 
difference in the value of these wheels as in the different kinds 
of cloth. It would be utterly impossible to fix a specific dut 
which would be just. For instance, take bicycle wheels, whic 
are now manufactured in this country, and which is an impor- 
tant rae 

Mr. QUAY. The bicycle wheel is covered by a preceding 
paragraph, which was passed upon the other day, and is not in- 
cluded in this paragraph. These are car wheels. 

Mr. SHERMAN. his paragraph says “ wheels, or paris 
thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway 
purposes.” It applies to all wheels, bicycle wheels and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. QUAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It says so. 
thereof, made of iron or steel.” 

i cos QUAY. Bicycle wheels are made of cold drawn steel 
ubes. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Where is the clause that provides for a 
duty on bicycle wheels? 

Mr. PLATT. It provides for a duty on tubing. 

Mr. QUAY. We passed on that day before yesterday. I re- 
member the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] made a 
valuable argument on it. 

Mr. PLATT. That was only on the tubing. 

Mr. QUAY. Tubular wheels too. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Paragraph 156 includes all ‘‘ wheels, or 
parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway purposes, whether wholly or partly finished.” I donot 
wish to interfere with the matter, but it does seem to me this is 
a case where there ought to be either a separation into grades 
or an ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. QUAY. Isuggest to the Senator from Ohio to allow the 
committee amendment to be adopted, and when the paragraph 
comes before the Senate again, if in the mean time itis thought 

roper, it can be arranged. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ali right; I have no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 156, line 9, after the word 
‘*manufacture,” it is proposed to strike out “30 per cent ad va- 
lorem ” and insert ‘‘ 17 cents per pound.” 


It says ‘‘ wheels, or parts 


Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator also intend to add a pro- 
viso to this paragraph? A 
Mr. VEST. It was my intention—but I was interrupted—to 


move to insert the proviso which is in the existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. If that be done, as the rate is 
satisfactory, I can see no objection to it, because it will preserve 
the existing’ nomenclature, which undoubtedly has been con- 
strued for three years by the Department, and is satisfactory to 
the trade. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the proviso in the existing law? 

Mr. ALLISON. The proviso in the existing law is as follows: 

Provided, That when wheels or parts thereof, ofiron or steel, are im- 
ported with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together 
shall be dutiable atthe same rate as is provided for the wheels when im- 
ported separately. : 

Mr. QUAY. That is the proviso, as I understand, of the Mc- 
Kinley law, which the Senator from Missouri proposes to insert. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know but that this ph is all 

ht; I e it is, because the veterans authorities on 

this su seem to ; but read the entire clause there 

seems to be a combination of features about it different from our 
methods of tariff legislation. It provides that: 

«- Wheels, or parts thereof made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 

or and steel loco- 
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There are two classifications— 
and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same 

That is for wheels or tires— 
without regard to the degree of manufacture— 

And a specific rate is given. Is such a feature found, let me 
ask the Senator from Missouri, or the Senator from Arkansas, 
or the Senator from Iowa, in many places in this, or any other 
tariff bill, or where all forms no matter of what degree of manu- 
facture are lumped together and the same duty given to them. 

One would naturally suppose that upon ingots, blooms, or 
blanks, which are something like theoriginal article from which 
railway wheels are manufactured, the duty would not be the 
same as upon the manufactured product. As TI have said, I do 
not know but that it is all right, but it has struck several of us, 
looking into this bill, that that is rather a remarkable feature. 
I ask the Senator from Iowa, who seems ready to answer me, 
whether this feature is found in many cases? 

Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps notin many cases. This manufac- 
ture of wheels or parts thereof for railway purposes is a techni- 
cal manufacture in large degree. This phraseology, I think, 
has been in the law forsome time. It was in the law of 1890. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will look at the phraseology 
of the law before him he will find that itis quite different. It 
reads: 

Wheels or parts thereof, made of iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway purposes, Whether wholly or partly finished, and iron or s*ael loco- 
motive, car, or other railway tires or parts thereof, wholly or partly manu- 
factured, 2} cents per pound— 

Then there is another class— 
and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, wit hout regard to 
the degree of manufacture, 1] cents per pound. 

Then, there is this proviso: 

Provided, That when wheels or parts thereof, of iron or steel, are imported 
with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall 
be dutiable at the same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported 
separately. 

So that there are three separate provisions. 

Mr. HALE. That meets the suggestion I had in mind. It 
seemed to me remarkable that all these articles should be lumped 
together, and that the cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks, being 
crude material, should ‘have the same rate of duty as the finished 
manufactured product, on which great labor has been expended. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has called attention to 
the law, which shows that this grouping together is not in ac- 
cordance with the present law, in which there are different 
classifications. I can not see any reason why the cogged ingots, 
blooms, or blanks should have the same rate of duty with the 
increased product in the form of steel-tired wheels. I suppose 
the Senator was reading from the present law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was. 

Mr. HALL. Itseems to me the provision here should corre- 
spond with the existing law. I think the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] is right about that. 

Mr. QUAY. 
reduce the duty on ingots? 

Mr. HALE., I do not know which is the right and proper 
duty, but whatever the ape is upon ingotsI think the manu- 
factured wheels, or parts of wheels or tires, ought to have an 
increased duty, whatever the basis is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that we adopt the amendment proposed by the committee of 40 
per cent ad valorem, and letthis matter go over. I think itwill 


be necessary to divide the articles in this paragraph into differ- | 


ent classes, if you Have aspecific duty. If you do not have a 
specific duty an ad valorem of course will make the duty depend 
upon the value of the article. 

Mr. QUAY. I decidely prefer that the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri should be adopted, and then let the para- 
graph go over, and if there should be found to be any difficulty 
it can be arranged when the paragraph again comes up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
ee by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. VEST. I nowpropose to add at the end of paragraph 156 
what I send to the desk, which is the same as the provision in 
the existing law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

ae SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 156 it is proposed 
toadd: 

Provided, That when wheels or parts thereof, of iron or steel, are imported 
with iron or steel axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles together shall 
ie at the same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the amendment 
— by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Is the proposition of the Senator from Maine to | 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

_ Lead: 

165. Lead ore and lead dross, 15 per cent ad valorem 1pon the lead contained 
therein, according to sample and assay at the port of entry: Provided, That 
all ores containing silver and lead, in which the value of the silver contents 
shall be greater than the value of lea! contents, ac ling to sample and as- 


say at the port of entry, shall be considered silver or 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to strike 
out the paragraph and in lieu thereof to iuser 

165. Lead ore and ‘lead ‘dross, three-fourths of | cent per i, 
That silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pa ~ 
fourths of 1 cent per pound on the lead contained therein to 


sample and assay at the port of entry, 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in ch ) 
the bill if he will accept the amendment I offered las 
which has the indorsement of the Treasury Department 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be state: 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the committee’s amendment 
it is proposed to insert: 

The method of sampling and assaying to be that usually adopted i 
mercial purposes by public sampling works in the United State 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ sent a copy of the proposed 
amendment to the Treasury Department, and the Department 
report in favor of its adoption. We consent to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestionis on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, before the amendment as 
amended is adopted I desire to submit a few remarks 

The pending bill asit cama from the House of Represent 
provides in paragraph 165 as follows: 


nutives 


Lead ore and lead dross, 15 per cent ad valorem upon the lead contained 
therein, according to sample and assay at the port ofentry: Provided, That 
all ores containing silver and lead, in which the value of the silver contents 
shall be greater than the value of lead contents, according to sample and 


assay at the port of entry, shall be considered silver ores 
The Finance Committee report the following as a substitute: 


Lead ore and lead dross, three-fourths of l cent perpound: Pr led, 'T? 
silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pay aduty of thr fourths 
of 1 cent per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample and 


assay at the port of entry, 

On the 13th day of March last I gave notice to the Senate of 
a number of proposed amendments to the pending bill, amone 
others to this paragraph, and I desire now to have 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by tho 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 165, line 20, page 35, before 
the words ‘‘ per pound,” it is proposed to strike out *‘three-quar 
ters of 1 cent” and insert ‘‘ 14 cents.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SsouPp] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President, the pending bill as it came from 
the House provided that ‘‘lead ores and lead dross shall pay a 


read the 


| duty of 15 per cent ad valorem upon the lead contained therein, 
| according to sample and assay at the portof entry, provided that 
| allores containing silver and lead in which the value of the silver 


contents shall be greater than the value of the lead contents, ac- 
cording to sample and assay at the port of entry, shall bo con 
sidered silver ores.” 

The Senate Committee on Finance amended this sex 
that it now reads: 

Lead ore and lead dross, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; Provid That 
silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pay a duty of three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound on the lead contained therein, according to sample and 
assay atthe port of entry. 

On February 13 last, I introduced in the Senate amendments 
intended to be proposed by me when the lead schedule should be 
reached in the pending bill, which provided for the retention of 
the present duty of 14 cents per pound on lead ore and lead dross; 
2 cents per peund on lead in pigs and bars; and 24 cents per pound 
on lead in sheets, pipes, shot, etc., and which provided further, 
that silver ore and all other ores containing lead shall pay aduty 
of 14 cents per pound on the lead contained therein, according 
to sample and assay at the port of entry, which ores shall be 
sampled with the same care and by similar methods as those now 
in force in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and other lead-producing 
States and Territories, in preparing lead and silver ores prelim- 
inary to offering them for sale as an article of commerce. 

Mr. President, I assert that should paragraph 165, as passed 

the House become a law without amendment, nearly, if not 
, lead ore containing silver imported into the United States 
from Mexico, the British Possessions, and other countries, would 
be admitted free of duty. The importers would in nearly all 
shipments, so mix their silver and lead ores that the value of 


tion, so 
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the silver in each consignment of ores would exceed the value 
of the lead contained therein. There would, therefore, be but 
little, if any,duty collected. This has been our experience here- 
tofore on the Mexican frontier, where self-interest has operated 
as it naturally will, to induce evasion of duties. 

But before proceeding to discuss in detail the several phases 
of this question, I desire first to call attention to the extent and 
importanee of 

THE SILVER-LEAD MINING INTERESTS IN THE STATE 

which I in partrepresent. My information has been obtained from 
an extensive personal investigation, added to by thorough corre- 
spondence with prominent citizens engaged in mining silver-lead 
ores in Idaho. tt is a large and important industry among the 
many interests of our State affected by tariff legislation. How 
large and important may be seen in part from the following tab- 
ulated statement of the capacity of a numper of the most pro- 
ductive mines which are situated in the northern part of our 
State: 

Statement of daily capacity of fourteen silver-lead mines of Shoshone County, 

Idaho, when running with full force and Juli time. 



































© | Per 
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oF re of con 
83 a 2 | cen 
Name of mine. | Location. Manager. EE EF where . 
Pgise| (8s 3 
3a\° 9S} .|o 2 & 3 
sl |giseie | & 
e lolz § 
Syehet Hill and Wardner| F. W. Bradley ....| 800) 135) 56) 22 #615, 000 
Sullivan. 
Last Chance ....../...do...... Charles Sweeny. 40| 66) 24 73, 000 
Stemwinder ....../... Ghose G. B. McAuley. ..| 120) 20) 70) 35 60, 000 
Sierra Nevada....|...do -.... Wm. Y. Williams} 60) (+)| 35) 50 15, 000 
ee aates: Gem ..... Finch & Camp- | 250) 35) 60) 30 95, 000 
Helena and Frisco ...do .....| Jos. McDonald ..| 250} 35] 40) 50 100, 000 
Standard .........]... om Pr & Camp-/| 40) +40) 50) 50 25, 000 
Granite ...........|... do ..... G. B. McAuley ..| 200} 40 50 85, 000 
Poorman ......... Burke ...| P. Clark ........-. 400! 385) 355, 000 
DE ., ous adiemeatiendl OO cten F. R. Culbertson. 30 35 180, 000 
Mammoth ........].-- o .....| Richard Wilson. 40 10, 000 
Hunter ...... Mullan ..| Martin Curran .. 60 101, 000 
ae a do .....| D. B. Huntley... 50) 25 295, 000 
SG abn oudiouk Wallace .| R. 8S. Neil........ 30 105, 000 
ES 8’. mnie eeapcalabe ts wauia wo-fooes wo-|---- 2, 114, 000 





*in concentrators, power plants, air compressors, electrical machinery, 
tramways, machine shops, etc. 

+Shipping ore. 

The amount imvested in the purchase and development of the 
mining properties just named is not included in the foregoing 
table, and is estimated to exceed $3,000,000. There are other 
mines in the same district, upon which large sums of money 
have been expended in developments, the construction of roads, 
buildings, etc.; but in the absence of complete data I have omitted 
them from the foregoing table. I believe it a safe estimate to 
= that not less than $8,000,000 have been invested in silver-lead 
mines, machinery, buildiags, and other equipments necessary for 
the development of the mines in thisdistrict alone. The mines 
in Shoshone County, better known as the Coeur d’Alene mines, 
were never in better condition for active operations than at the 
present time. All of the producing mines are amply equipped 
with machinery for economic working, and have large bodies of 
ore developed, which will require many years of constant work 
to exhaust. 

The mines of this district ordinarily give employment to about 
3,000 miners, and 

SUPPORT A POPULATION OF 10,000 PEOPLE; 
buton account of the present low price of lead, work has been sus- 
nded on all but six mines, as will appear from the followin 
Gheeonn from Hon. J. S. Langrishe, one of the best-inform 
and most reliable men in that district: 
WARDNER, IDAHO, April 3, 1894. 


Senator GEorGE L. SHouP, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Six mines working: Bunker Hill, Frisco, Tiger,Gem, Poorman, and Stand- 
ard; employing 1, men. 
J. S. LANGRISHE. 


It will be seen from the above telegram that 1,020 men are 
now employed in that district, where there would be from 3,000 
to 4,000 could our mine owners be assured of the continuance of 
the present duty of 14 cents per pound on lead, and the adoption 


of an amendment to the pen bill providing for a more thor- 
ough system of sampling ores imported, with which they have 
to compete. 
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Next in importance to the Coeur d’Alene mines in my State 
are the Wood River mines in Alturas County, and the Salmon 
River mines in Custer County. The mines of these counties have 
not produced ore to the same extent as have those of the Coeur 
d’Alene district, the veins as a rule not being so large, but they 
carry a large per cent in by-products. The capital invested is, 
however, about the same. 

We have in other mining districts of the State valuable lead 
mines, and we have in the aggregate, invested in this class of 
mines, and in smelters, concentrating works, machinery, and 
other improvements connected therewith, about $20,000,000, and 
more than 25,000 of our people are depending on their opera- 
tion. Farmers, dairymen, and vegetable gardeners in the vi- 
cinity of the mines rely upon the local market for the sale of 
their products. 

WITHOUT PROTECTION TO THE LEAD INDUSTRY 
this market will be destroyed, and those engaged in these and 
similar industries, as well as those directly engaged in mining, 
will be deprived of employment, and their property, once valua- 
ble, will be practically worthless. 

The assayer in charge of the United States assay office at 
Boise City, Idaho, is required to collect data for the Treasury 
Department showing the total amount of gold, silver, and lead 
produced in the State. 

He reports for the calendar year ending December 31, 1893, 
the output of lead to be 72,135,781 pounds. Mr. President, I 
refer to the foregoing for the purpose of emphasizing the fact 
that Idaho is one of the greatest lead-producing States in the 
Union. The output would have been much larger had it not 
been for‘the repeal of the Sherman act, which resulted in asharp 
decline in silver, causing many low grade silver-lead mines to 
suspend operations. The decline in price of lead, brought about 
by the desire of holders to dispose of their stock on hand through 
anticipation of a reduction of the duty on lead imports during 
the present Congress, also tended to decrease production. 

Idaho, in 2 rtion to her population and resources, has suf- 
fered more during the past year as a result of the legislation of 
last fall and from threatened legislation by the present Con- 
gress than has any other State in the Union. As beforestated, 
the repeal of the act providing for the purchase of silver bullion 
compelled many of our silver-lead mines to suspend work. The 
recent open boasts of the lead trust that they now had the power 
to place lead on the free list, and would do so in this Congress, 
has also depressed mining, and will, if they succeed, force our 
mine owners to close their mines or compel them to pay their 
men the same wages paid in Mexico, Spain, and other lead-pro- 
ducing countries employing cheap labor. 

THE CLOSING OF OUR MINES, 
as before stated, will inevitably curtail the demand for our cere- 
als, vegetables, and other farm products, as none oi these prod- 
ucts, on account of the low prices now prevailing, will bear the 
expense of shipment to seaboard markets. 

In. addition we are threatened with legislation adverse to other 
products, against which legislation I will at the proper time 
enter my protest. But notwithstanding all these adversities we 
have managed to provide work for many of our ple who were 
thrown out of employment last year. The State, counties, and 
individuals have furnished employment whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so; but many remain unemployed. The same con- 
ditions exist in allother silver-lead producing States and Terri- 
tories, and in their behalf we appeal to you for justice. 

Mr. President, argentiferous lead-mining, while not the larg- 
est industry in the United States, is one of great national im- 
portance. It is to the intermountain country what iron and 
coal mining are to Pennsylvania, or sugar production to Louisi- 
ana. There is no industry in the United States more dependent 
for its existence on a liberal protective tariff. At least 70 per 
cent of the cost of pe metallic lead is paid out for labor. 
This industry is situated in the intermountain country of the 
West, and the product has to be transported from 1,500 to 2,500 
miles from the mines to a market, necessitating a long and ex- 
pensive railroad haul. 

These mines are generally located in rugged mountain dis- 
tricts, which are, as a rule, many miles distant from trunk rail- 
road lines, from and to which the ores and supplies are carried 
by branch lines, or by wages over heavy grades and over rough 
roads at geat expense. The skill required to operate our mines, 
and the ° 
HAZARDOUS NATURE OF THE WORK, 
necessitates an intelligent class of labor, which, together with 
the expense of living, entails upon the industry high wages. It 
is an industry that consumes large quantities of manufactured 
goods, products, and saining supplies. We are not engaged in 
manufacturing except to a limited extent, and with the excep 
tion of the products of the farm and the range we purchyse 
nearly all we consume in Eastern markets. 
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We are the best customers and consume more per capita of 
the manufactured products of the United States than the people 
of any other section or nation. With protection to our re- 
sources, new enterprises and new industries will spring up, fur- 
nishing not only employment for our own people, but also for 
thousands of men now outof employment in other parts of the 
United States; and machinery, railroad iron, and all classes of 
manufactured goods will find a market in the intermountain 
country. Railroads dependent largely on our freight will be 
taken out of the hands of receivers, and as a result we would 
again be a prosperous people. And the most profitable market 
for the product of the manufacturer will be found in the great 
West, which has been so profusely endowed with a wealth of 
minerals consisting of gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, zinc, mica, 
sulphur, ete. 

Itis urged by those who are interested in having silver ores 
placed on the free list, or at a small rate of duty, that it will re- 
sult in building up a market in Mexico for our farm products. 
In reply to this claim permit me to say that it will be found on 
investigation that for every dollar's worth of such products ex- 
ported into Mexico, two or three times that amount will be taken 
out of consumption in the mining States and Territories. Mr. 
President, can this country afford to destroy one of its greatest 
resources for the purpose of securing a small export trade when 
that industry, if protected, would give 

A HOME MARKET 
for many times the amount exported, and would also give employ- 
ment directly and indirectly to more than 200,000 of our people. 
If thisindustry is destroyed, we will certainly pay to Mexico, Brit- 
ish America, Spain, and other lead-producing countries many 
millions in gold for the lead we consume. 

In a majority of the silver lead mining States a sufficient quan- 
tity of farm products are raised to supply the local demand, but 
notso inall. In the year 1890, Colorado alone purchased over 
$12,000,000 worth of Kansas and Nebraska farm products. In 
support of this statement, I quote the following: 


DENVER, CoLo., May 7, 1890. 


Lestimate that 30,465 car loads of Kansas and Nebraska products find an 
annual market in Colorado, aggregating in value over 812,000,000, which is 
40 per cent of our annual metal production. This estimate is very low. 

C. W. REYNOLDS, 
Secrelary Denver Chamber of Commerce. 


DENNIS SHEEDY, Hotel Arlington. 


Mr. President, silver-lead mining is dispersed over the States 
of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Nevada, and the Territories 
of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, embracing an area of 756,- 
075 square miles, and had a population, as given by the census 
of 1890, of 1,096,000 people. This area is equal to the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
igan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky, which contained in 1890 a population of 36,- 
403,267 people. It isnot, however, claimed that the intermouniain 
country can in this generation support a population equal to the 
great States mentioned, but this statement is made to illustrate 
the magnitude of this great inland region, and to call attention 
to the legislative wants of a country so vast in extent, so iso- 
lated, and which has so many difficulties to encounter in its de- 
velopment and progress. 

As an evidence of its importance to the nation in its wealth 
and resources, I can but refer to the results of the past thirty 
years, accomplished by a small population, composed of 

INDUSTRIOUS, DETERMINED, AND ENERGETIC MEN. 

I repeat that, if Congress will give us such legislation as will fully 
protect our industries, we will furnish employment to every 
man in that country and to many thousands now out of employ- 
ment in other localities. And if Congress would go further and 
open our mints to the free coinage of silver, we would enjoy a 

rosperity unequaled by any nation of the earth; and every man 
if the United States could obtain employment, and every work- 
shop, factory, and mill would be in full operation, with a de- 
mand for all their products. 

If the silver-lead mines in this country are closed, as they 
surely will be if lead is not protected, all the railroads penetra- 
ting the intermountain country, constructed at a cost of over 
$300,000,000, will in time pass into the hands of receivers, as 
more than 50 per cent of their business prior to the declinein 
silver and lead was derived from silver-lead mining. These 
roads earned about $7,000,000 annually in transporting lead 
and silver-lead ores, and the earningson transporting machinery, 
mining and mill supplies, merchandise and passenger traffic, 
aggregated about $5,000,000 more, or a total of $12,000,000 per 
annum. Why, !askofSenators on the other side of the Chamber, 
should you crush out this industry, ruin our railroads, and de- 
stroy the property of thousands of our citizens, to build upa 
market for foreign countries? 

The Eleventh Census gives the following information relative 
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to the extent and valueof argentiferous lead and precious metal 
mining in the Western States and Territories: 


Value of mines... .... 
Value of mining plants 


$338,094, 821 
. 127,865,745 
m works 








Value of mills and reducti 20,362,772 
re Pieee ” 486 323,333 
Which produced in 1892, according to the Mint Bureau statis- 
tics, over $135,000,000. The above statistics do not include the 
lead mines of Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin. 
Mr. President, I assert that the argentiferous lead min s, and 
the lead mines of Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin, are exapable 
of supplying all the lead needed for consumption in the 


United 
States, provided a price for lead can be obtained that will cover 
cost of production, ‘To do this we must have a duty of not 
than 1} cents per pound on lead contained in imported ores. I 
quote from a letter written by W.C. Wyncoop, editor of 
Colorado Mining Industry, to Hon. Hosea Townsend, on 


) . 
ess 


a? 
thea 


this 


subject: 
* * * Drawing from my own information, obtained from a close study 
of the mineral resources of the West, I can say there is no possibility of 


meit 


doubt about the West being able to produce all the lead required b 


ers, even if itwere necessary tosmelt all nonbearing lead ore with lead fur 
naces, which is not the case. Lknowof many mines which produce, or could 
produce, large quantities of lead ore, carrying from 20 to 25 per cent lead 
and from § to 20 ounces of silver per ton, which are now idle because it does 
Dot pay to work them with lead at its present price 

In company with Mr. Joshua E. Clayton, I sometime ago investigated 
some lead-producing mines in the West, and it was our joint estimate that 
they were capable of producing over 50,000 tons of lead annually. They are 
not producing anything owing to the low price of lead. I[nthisopinion I be 
lieve I am fortified by the opinion of Mr. R. W. Raymond, of New York, for 
merly commissioner of mining statistics. 

These are put a few instances which have come under my observation 


Mining engineers and intelligent miners all over the West concur in this 
opinion. So far as I know, it is disputed by only those whoare interested in 
buying cheap lead, and obtaining it from a source which enables them to 
control the market. 

Mr. President, there are several reasons why Mexico, with $30 
per ton duty on lead contained in ores, can compete with us for 
our home market. She has cheap transportation and cheap 
labor. The first is denied the intermountain districts on ac- 
count of having all rail transportation, and the second we can 
not have, nor do we desire our miners to be reduced to the level 
of their Mexican competitors. As I have before stated, higher 
wages in the mines of the Rocky Mountain country must pre- 
vail, owing to the nature of the work and the 


EXPENSE OF LIVING, 


resulting from the increased rates of freight on all articles con- 
sumed by men, as well as supplies for mills and mines. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the silver-lead mines of the inter- 
mountain country have been the medium through which the 
price of lead has been reduced from $6.25 per 100 pounds in 1870 
to about $3.50 per 100 pounds in 1898. And thedevelopmentand 
production of our mines have increased the product of lead in the 
United States from 16,000 tons in 1870 to about 200,000 tons in 
1892. 

In 1870 the United States imported 44,210 tons of lead, and 
paid for it the high price of $6.25 per 100 pounds. In 1878 the 
United States product had risen to 91,000 tons, about 3,000 tons 
in excess of the amount we consumed. The price then fell toan 
average for that year of $3.60 per 100 pounds, and our imports 
were practically nothing—3,358 tons. In 1883 our product had 
risen to 143,957 tons, and our consumption had alittle more than 
kept pace with our increased production. We imported that 
year 2,018 tons, and paid an average price of $4.32 per 100 pounds. 
In 1884, by a ruling of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, ar- 
gentiferous lead ores were admitted into the United States free 
of duty where the value of the silver contents exceed the value 
of the lead, and from that time our production has not increased 
with consumption, Mexico and other countries supplying the 
difference. 

Under the ruling of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
= referred to, a large amount of lead was admitted free of 

uty. 


TO PREVENT THE FREE IMPORTATION OF LEAD 


under this ruling the McKinley bill provided that silver ore and 
all other ores containing lead should pay a duty of 14 cents per 
pound on the lead contained therein according to sample and 
assay at theport of entry, which law went into effect October 6, 
1890. It was asserted at that time, by those benefited by the free 
importation of these ores, that if the McKinley law was enforced 
there would not be a pound of silver-lead ore imported into the 
United States. 

What was the result? Not only have imports continued, but 
more than doubled in four years, increasing from 182,230,602 
pounds in 1890 to 406,209,367 pounds in 1893, and in addition to 
this there were 70,000,000 pounds of lead imported into the 
United States from Mexico in bond, refined and shipped to for- 
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eign countries, less 10 per cent, in 1893. If it had not been for 
the 2 cents per pound duty on pig lead the whole of this lead 
would have been dumped on our markets, due to the fact that 
lead in New York City was worth about $29 per ton more than 
it was in London. But in order to sell this lead in New York 
there had to be paid $40 per ton duty. Consequently there was 
$11 per ton advantage in shipping it abroad, less the expense, 
which I am informed did not exceed $3 or $4 per ton. If the 
tariff on pig lead, as provided in the Wilson bill, which is $20 
por ton, had been in forces that duty could have been paid and 
eft a margin in favor of selling in New York City. 

The result of this would have been to lower the price of lead. 
Should the tariff rate as now fixed on lead in the Wilson bill 
become a law, it is only a question of time when Mexico and 
other foreign countries will furnish all the lead consumed in the 
United States, provided these countries have the resources to 
supply our market, which I am informed they have. Should 
Congress conclude to reduce the tariff on lead to the extent pro- 
posed in the pending bill, it should at least provide that the bill 
take effect in 


NOT LESS THAN TEREE OR FOUR YEARS 


after its enactment, the present law remaining in force until that 
time, in order that the capital invested in mines, mills, and other 
improvemtnts made on the faith of a protective tariff, may not 
be a total loss, and that the hundreds of laborers and business 
men who have built homes, the value of which depends on the 
operation of the mines, and who depend on argentiferous lead 
mining for employment, may have an opportunity to adjust their 
affairs so that their investments may not be a complete loss. 

Lead in Engiand has for sometime been quoted at less than 2t 
cents per pound, and miners in England get about 90 cents, and 
in Spain 65 cents = day. Lead in the United States at the pres- 
ent time is about 3} cents per pound, and miners’ wages are $3 
per day. 

I have computed the 


CO8T OF MINING A TON OF LEAD 


in the intermountain country, adding the cost of putting it on 
the market in New York, by affidavits and statements from re- 
liable mining and smelting men. A comparison with Mexico 
can be made with reasonable accuracy, owing to the fact that 
both countries have the same class of mines, the same character 
of ore, the same methods of mining, and the same system of re- 
ducing ores. The average wages paid miners in the Western 
States and Territories is a little over $3 per day; the average 
wages paid in Mexico is less than 75 cents per day. 

I am informed that it is the general custom in Mexico for min- 
ing and smelting com es to own and conduct a store in con- 
nection with their mines and works, from which they supply 
their em ness with all they consume at alarge profit; acus- 
tom to which the laboring class in the United States have not 
been uired to submit. 

But, Mr. President, towering above all other advantages is the 
profit realized on the money received in payment by the Mexi- 
can ore producers or smelting companies, as the case may be, for 
lead sold in our markets. We pay for it in gold or its equivalent. 
In Mexico, contractors’ supplies and labor are paid for in Mex- 
ican silver at par. Therefore, when the importers receive our 
gold, or exchange, in payment for their lead, they can and do 
buy $2 in Mexican silver with $1 of our money. We undertook 
to explain this in our debates last year when the bill for the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was under dis- 
cussion, by reference to India, China, the Straits Settlement, 
= Mexico, and South and Central American trade. 

r. President, I find it requires on an average, in the State 
of Nevada and the Territory of Utah, fourteen days’ labor to 





mine and prepare a sufficient amount of ore to produce a ton of 
lead bullion, as shown by the following computation: 
Fourteen days’ labor, at 83 per day ._............................ $42. 00 
Average freight charges from mine to smeiter.................. 7.50 
Ns OE I an. cencuetdaedaiakiesasabch wade 25. 00 
Transportation to New Fork BUI Sons coditoioipe kitten nda thats Seal areal 19. 00 
eu sisal ceuniiie Ueunennatesecnspains 8.50 

Cost of 1 ton of. American lead laid down in New York --....._- $102. 00 

IN MEXICO. 

Mexican miners 14 (but to meet the argument that a Mex- 


jean miner can not ee ee 





I  nncsa a 51s os aiaedikanriabiili aah cs aia a ae aca eae 
charges from Monterey to New York ............... -. 8.00 
RT stiintadnin lsicin Qcctabtinhnicneiatiasli ce osatiientiiagiliiladdiedl sient. cite 

48.50 

Difference in favor of Mexico per ton............... itiegtenns cues SD 
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We have this result without consideriug the — that ac- 
crue to the mine operators in Mexico, by supplying their em- 
ploy‘s with all they consume; nor have I included the large 
profitrealized by them on the money we pay for their lead. Ono 
dollar of our money will, as have beforestated, buy two in Mex- 
ico. Mexican dollars have beenselling forsome timo past in New 
York City at 48 to 52cents. Under the presentsystem Mexican 
and Canadian lead is 


CONSTANTLY DRAGGING GOLD OUT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


=aeh should be kept at home and distributed among our own 
people. 

I have fixed the smelting charges by comparing statements 
furnished me of the cost of running a smelter at Velacdena, 
Mexico, and the Hanauer smelterin Utah, each containing the 
same number of stacks. The cost of running the Mexican smelt- 
er is $1,400 per month; that of running the Utah smelter,$ ,500 
per month for labor. While the number of stacks are the same, 
the stacks of the Mexican smelter are the largest, and conse- 
quently turn outa larger daily product. 

I believe lead should have a duty placed upcn it that would 
cover the difference in cost of producing and transporting to 
market, so that the lead industry in the United States may bo 
placed on an equal footing with all other countries. 

Not only is this industry threatened by cheap labor from 
Mexico, but also from the Dominion of Canada, Spain, and Aus- 
tralia, each of which are said to have a large surplus, and are 
praying for the lowering of the tariff that they may take full 
possession and control of our market. 

The census of Mexico shows that there are about 11,400,000 
people in that Republic, of which about 8,000,000 are a mixture 
of Indian and Spanish blood, leaving about 3,000,000 of the dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

As the Mexicans live in a warm climate they do not require 
warm or expensive clothing to protect them, nor do they require 
the healthy food necessary for the subsistence of our miners. 
To allow the argentiferous lead product of Mexico to come into 
the United States at a low rate of duty 


iS EQUIVALENT TO CLOSING OUR MINES 


or lowering the condition of the American miner tothe half-fed, 
half-clothed, and half-paid miners of Mexico. 

Congress has the power to restore the silver-lead mining in- 
dustry in this country, and the eyes of our miners and all those 
dependent upon this industry are turned appealingly to this 
body for legislation that wili enable them to continue the work- 


: ing of their mines. 


r. President, it is claimed by those who are benefited by the 
free importation of silver-lead ores that Mexican ores are neces- 
for the smelting and fluxing of our dry ores. Now,in view 
of all the facts, this is indeed a bold statement, as it is admitted 
by smelting companies that it requires 20 per cent lead to suc- 
cessfully smelt ores. I submit an affidavit of R. Mackintosh, 
who is engaged in both mining and smelting argentiferous lead 
ores in Nevada and Utah, ‘rom which it will be seen that we 
have in this country an abundance of smelting ore: 


AFFIDAVIT OF RICHARD MACKINTOSH. 


TERRITORY OF UTAn, County of Salt Lake, 8s: 

Richard Mackintosh, oflawfulage, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 
For many years I have been in mining mineral ores, and running 
sampling mills for sampling the same. I am familiar with the ores of Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, and know their character and their desira- 
bility for use in smelting furnaces, to aid in reducing so-called dry ores, by 
which is meant ores containing silver and not enough lead to reduce the 
silver. The lead ores of the Staves and Territories a 
they are carbonate ores or sulphide (Galena) ores are fine fluxing ores, the 
chief difference being that the sulphide ores are often roasted to drive off 
the sulphur before they are put in the smelting furnace, while the carbonate 
ores are put directly into the furnace. 

Very generally the sulphide ores of lead contain an admixture of sulphide 
of iron (iron pyrites), and the roasting changes that sulphide of iron into 
oxide of iron, making a most desirable ore for smelting and for reducing so- 


ducing dry silver ores, and are as good as the ores imported from Mexico 
for that oe i wy Many of these mines can not be profitably worked when 
the price of is low, while with the price of lead assured at $4.50 per cwt. 
enn, they could produce hundreds of thousands of tons yearly of the best 


ores. 

The chief reason and, so far as I know, the only reason we can not in the 
ee ae ores as cheaply as they can be pro- 
duced in Mexico is because we our miners about six times as 

oy 28 ome So Hasina vaibame. I here 





cost of producing ton reduced 
ally and au estimate of what 
have been 50 cents 7 aa I make that statement 
asa part of this affidavit, and the 
knowledge 





1894. 





The mine in fon produces the best kind of carbonate lead ores, ex- 
tremely desirable for reducing ary silver ores. 

This mine can be made to produce, with lead at a fair price, eighteen or 
twenty thousand tons of such ore annually. There are many mines in the 
same distriet containing the same kind of ore which are not working, and 
ean not work at the present price of lead and make a profit for the owners. 
With a fair — for lead, the district in which these mines are located can 
produce at least from forty to fifty thousand tons of such fine carbonate 

> * 


lead ores. 
R. MACKINTOSH. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me April 25, 1890. 

W. M. BRADLEY. 
Notary Public, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. President, I have omitted the comparative statement re- 
ferred to in the foregoing affidavit, inasmuch as [ have already 
made a comparison as to the difference in the cost of producing 
a ton of lead in Mexico and the United States. 

Mr. A. R. Meyer, one of the proprietors of the Consolidated 
Kansas City Smelting and Refining Company, and one of the 
largest importers of argentiferous lead ores from Mexico, stated, 
so [ am informed, before the Waysand Means Committee in 1890, 
then giving hearings on the McKinley tariff bill, thatitrequired 
20 percent of lead in the ore to smelt the Mexican argentiferous 
eres, from which it is conclusive that the admission of these 
ores has not benefited the American miner, and that it has 
worked to the serious detriment of silver lead mining in the 
United States. Notonly has there been a surplus of fereign 
lead thrown on our market, which has driven the price below 
the cost of production, but it also brought intothe United States 
silver to the amount of over $50,000,000, estimated at coinage 
value. 

Mr. President, there is no question of our ability to furnish 
ali the lead necessary for fluxing our dry ores. It appears from 
the statistics in the Treasury Department that the ores imported 
into this country from Mexico could not be smelted without add- 
ing some of our lead thereto as a flux, as [ will proceed to show. 
Commencing with the fiscal year 1890, there was imported into 
the United States argentiferous lead ore as follows: 
keport of the Director of the Mint, showing, by customs distric:«, the quantities 

and value of silver ore imported into the United States during the year ending 


June 30, 1890, with the quantity and value of lead contained in the ore, so far as 
could be ascertained, 


“ 
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Report of the Director of the Mint, showing, by customs districts, the quantiiics 
and value of silver ore imported into t) United States during the year ling 
June 30, 1892, with the quantities and sof lead contained in the ore, so Sar 
aa could be ascertained . 

Total ore Lead. 
Customs districts. Sen ; / 
Pounds value 1 | Pounds: | Value 
| 

cl 2B Sr 14, 608, 3 21,5 171 > 964. 468 865, S14 

Corpus Christi, Tex 32, 322, 675 1, 322, 133 OO-4 4, 413 

Champlain, N. Y ...... ~ “S10 we 

Detroit, Mich ....... 119, 756 4, 228 3,118 

Duluth, Minn a #09, 116 

Montana and Idaho._._.......... 1, O28 8, Os s14 

New Orleans, La 3, 508 

 )  ) "243, 334 

North and South Dakota stbehihaiiia dunia “HO0 

Oswegatchie, N. Y..... MY 163, 514 61, 000 

Paso del Norte, Tex........-.. | 246, 728, 237 6, 438, 721 | 43, 935,040 | 1, 168,29 

Puget Sound, Wash candea #230, 134 *11, 840 | 12, 126 ‘11 

Saluria, Tex. ......... } 29,194,000; 529,569 | 3,561, 954 89, 704 

San Pranciseo, Cal. ........ | 331, 804 8, 297 


2, 238, G24 526, 078 | 


317, 599, 208 10,745, 226 | 50,382,207 1, 340, 962 
| 





Total _. 


* No further data obtainable. +t Estimated at 2} cents per pound. 


Report of the Director af the Mint, showiny, by customs districts, (he quant ; 





and vatue of silver ore imported into the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1893, with the quantities and value of lead contained in the ore, 80 far 
as could be ascertained. 
Total ore Lead 
Customs districts. siithlteiinitaniaeas iewiiid 
Pounds. | Value. Pounds Value 
a ———$——$$ | — — — _— — 

i a iia cman ; 31, 681, 901 | 82, 622,043 | 2, 788, 279 #8, 854 
Corpus Christi, Tex .___........ 38,765,472 | 1,729, 966 | 328, 742 8, 466 
sec sacianiatattinia 15, (OG 8 
Montana and Idaho -...........- | ¥, 495, 922 109, 824 880, 863 | 22, 984 
New Orleans, La .............../ (*) j 64 |...... 

New Yorn, N. ¥ .......... aul 1, LO, 440 | 197, 341 3, 879 | " 
Paso del Norte, Tex............ | 259, 968, 22 | 5, 003, 129 | 47,283,056 911, 680 
Puget Sound, Wash...........- | “ 4.5e8,446) 26963) ‘S07. 985) 15, 0O8 
Saluria, Tex ....................| 67, 661,8@7 | 1,768,316 | 7,618,227) 148, 366 
San Pranciseo, Cal .............| 3,089,797 1, 258, 210 171, 477 6, 359 

i aaditiawelie 406, 209, 367 13, 308, 514 | 59,426,588 | 1, 182, 911 


| must therefore have been sup 


| Total ore. Lead, 
Customs districts and ports. | es 
Pounds. | —~ —% Pounds. Value. 
inintidicceieitiginigane —— —— . — 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass.|.... _... ..._... NS i ac bce TS 
Buffalo Creek, N. ¥ ........-..-.-| 78, 000 3, 650 3, 162 } 8754 
Giampiain, N. Y.......-......-- Sesh tn ahi canes al 
Corpus Christi, Tex ............| 36,328,352 | 1,303,054 1, 406,333 | 23, 776 
pS aera 35, 520 ii atnine tehsil cintiom inthe 
Ss, cndincndion d aicieetuactwite: didnistmetein CENTS Dh devanctinin’ Dicwale edie 
Minnesota, Minn -.............- 26, 500 | 39) 2 
I TR 65 nal mnsiitoiies A fin came ots winhi Tt dstinihieutts Ewes 0x-ccgai 
LES OF éc.ctcdudtib bs cvdalbcanes «ot ctwe 346, 435 | 8, O17 | 200 
CHORE, SRP... 2.02. 222 esncehsoee DEEP Tis bececsenccfocs-sctee 
Quwegatchie, N. Y.............- SOTHO |, ae idethinake 
Paso del Norte, Tex., and New | 
Mexico........................| 114,328,001 | 4,428;983 | 24,308,718 | 711,900 
Puget Sound, Wash............ Risipibn deawtnhind ii die t9t 5 dice } os 
Saluria, Tex..................| 31,442,000 | 918,308 | 6,925,071 | 168, 838 
Sen Francisco, Ont.....2....22-|_...---sncee| $6082]... Re eas 
aortas eseennbineanentianael saith 
ka Hiaieeerouatlrs ccs | 182, 239, 602 7,780,102 | 32,677,340 | 905,470 | 
| } 








*No details obtainable. | 
+Six months ending December 31, 1889. 
+ Practically free from metal other than silver. 


Report of the Director of the Mint, showing, by cuatoms districts, the quantities 
and value of silver ore imported into the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1891, with the quantity and value of lead contained in the ore, so far 
as could be ascertained. . 


Total ore. 








Lead, 

Customs districts. rr ec. ee 
| Pounds. — | Pounds. Value. 
aa ee a 15,520,656 | $1,527,018 | 1,430,295} 950, 060 
CITI WE bsidipwinis eo dulhbcci Rice sirknnaglin RE eatin one Detail 
Corpus Christi, Tex .......... | 94,486,045 | 1,424,089/ 684,262, 24,964 
Montana and Idaho .......... 397, 40, 294 TI, 988 | 420 
New Orleans, La ............... 637, 720 et ee 
Mew York, MW. Yo, 1,282,000) 808.457). 
North and South Dakota..-_... 85 Se teiticiaiciesdeemcelinciesinmctetindh 
Oswegatchie, N. Y.............. 391, 578 RI SE a 

—— Norte, Tex., and New 167,019, 844 | 6, i 
exico. , 349, 671 | 24, 134,6°1 | 1, 194,714 
Puget Sound, Wash.__..._..._- "’ 62, 000 2395 | oa sae | ag 
I EE nc cdwnnences anacats 19, 359, 558 713, 644 | 4,962,066 138, 672 
Gn iminnes cone onddinandatdesnsbbe 4, 250 - “‘Oae } 28 
San i aieiBideedicmneiclls ticnpenasasceinrasenaieiil Se icicnininenielian con aipiael 
Superiob, Mich...) oo 1, 260 $2,235 | 1 i 
| Se are 230, 086, 800 | 10, 199, 348 } im, 1, 410, 143 


*No detaiis obtainable. 


ee 








7 No data obtainable. 








Pounds of | Pounds of 


Per cent 

Fiscal year. | ore | lead of lead 
| imported. | contained. contained. 

| ' 

1890. rn eit lelivtnn deinenitsnmnin cheated 182, 230, G02 | 32, 677, 340 17.93 
ed inetiibeidachieninesiiidhitgstitnsciiarsihion senanivatinieniiianemardiaive 230, 086,809 | 40, 249, 808 16. 85 
ET sali add ani eenibiciatiandachecsaiyaale 317, 599, 298 | 50, 382, 297 15. 86 
ea pkg aires ts gewatilinesoeesaced .| 405, 209, 367 | 59, 426, 588 1t. 6 


From the above official figures we find that in no year has 
there been enough lead in the ore imported into the United 
States to smelt itself by over 2 per cent, and taking the average 
for four years, we find it contained about 15.95 per cent, or 4.05 
per cent short of the required amount tofluxit. The deficiency 

lied from our mines; otherwise it 
was not properly sampled nal assayed. 

[ suppose, Mr. President, the importers will not dispute these 
figures. If the ores contained more lead than the Treasury sta- 
tistics show, then the Government was defrauded, and should 
not tolerate a system that affords opportunities to continne the 
fraud. Ifimporters paid duty on all the lead in the ores im- 
ported, then the argument that they have been shipping into 
the United States ores containing an excess of lead for the pur- 

se of smelting our dry ores is untrue, and their assertion 

aving benefited precious-metal mining in the United States 
not sustained and convicts them of having injured it. It is we 
understood by smelting men that it requires about 20 per cent 
of lead in argentiferous lead ores to make a flux and cause the 
ores to smelt successfully. 

Mr. President, there should be a provision in the pending 
providing for a 

METHOD OF SAMPLING AND ASSAYING ORES 

at all ports of entry. Such asystem as has been adopted by the 
producers and purchasers of lead ores inthe United States in pre- 

samples upon which argentiferous lead ores are bought 
and sold. ask that. imported ores shall be submitted to the 
same process to determine ticir metallic contents that the pur- 
chasers of ores in the United States require of the American 
producer, which, if adopted, will prevent a repetition of such 
glaring frauds as have been perpetrated on the Government in 
past years. 

T have reason to belive that the Government has been de- 
prived of a large amount of revenue, and our markets depressed 
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by large quantities of lead being illegally imported into the 
nited States. 

Just before the Senate adjourned last evening, my colleague 
gave notice of anamendment which he would propose, providing 
for a system of sampling and assaying, which will be called up at 
the proper time. he smendment proposed by my colleague 
isa move in the right direction, byt, in my opinion, it does not 
go far enough. 

Mr. President, I gave notice on the 13th of February last of an 
amendment providing for the sampling of ores at ports of entry, 
which I presented to the Committee on Finance on the 13th day 
of March, andin a brief argument urged the committee toamend 
the pending bill by its adoption, which I have modified, and will 
now send to the Secretary's desk to be read. ° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. . 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 165 add: 


Which ores shall be sampled with the same care and by the same methods 
employed by the producers of ores, sampling works, and smelters, in pro- 
ducing commercial samples upon which silver-lead ores are bought and sold; 
and a control sample of each lot of ore thus sampled shall be sent under seal 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be assayed when deemed riecessary, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe. 


Mr.SHOUP. TheamendmentI propose, in my opinion, offers 
more safeguards than the one proposed by my colleague, as it 
requires a control sample to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, where it may be assayed, when thought necessary, 
which will be a check on careless assaying at ports of entry, and 
will prevent all attempts to influence assayers to make fraudu- 
lent reports. 

As an evidence of the system, or rather lack of system, by 
which ores have been sampled and assayed at ports of entry, and 
in support of the fact that silver-lead ores, which under the law 
should have paid $30 per ton, were admitted in considerable 
a free of duty, I will quote from several letters and affi- 

avits bearing upon this question. 

The following extract is from an affidavit of J. B. Grant, of the 
Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Works, of Denver, Colo., 
and Omaha, Nebr., subscribed and sworn to on the 15th day of 
May, 1889: 

The Omaha and Grant Smelting and Refining Company is now, and d 
the vo ear has been, buying ores from Mexico, in which, as figured an 
paid for by the purchaser, the value of the lead contents exceeds the value 


of the silver contents, and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, such ores 
came into the United States free of duty. 


Ialso quotefrom anaffidavit of Mr. John Tiernan, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who has been interested for many years in argen- 
tiferous lead mining in the intermountain country, and who vis- 
ited El Paso in May, 1889, for the purpose of investigating the 
manner of sampling ores at that place. He says: 


The manner of taking samples by the Government assayer is whatis called 
a ‘‘grab” or ‘‘hand ” sample; that is, takinga handfulof ore from each car. 
This is an unfair and dece 
=~ results, because, in the first place, the motion of the cars in which the 
ore is shipped tends to settle the heaviest ores to the bottom; oni. —= 

ng the ore. 


ve method of sampling, and does not give av 


no fair average sample can be taken without crushing and di 
Sampling works should be established at all ports at which ores are im- 

rted, the cargoes, whether on cars or ships, unloaded, and one-fourth at 
least of each carl or cargo set apart asa sample. If moved by shovels, 
it should be every fourth shovel; if in sacks, every fourth sack, etc. 


I will now submit a letter written by the collector of customs 
at Eagle Pass, Tex., to C. S. Fairchild, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, in which he says: 


I do not hesitate to say that I believs frequently there are shipments 
i as silver ore which upon a more accurate test would class as dutiable 


CustToM-HousE, EAGLE Pass, TEx., 

; Collector's Office, January 12, 1889. 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your instructions of 
December 31, 1888, inclosing communication of Hons. W. M. STEWART, G. G. 
Vest, and A, P. GORMAN, conce lead ore mixed with silver and inquir- 
ing as to the mode adopted in sam: and tes this ore; and whether 
difficulties are encountered in ascer its proper classification at 
this office. It has been the practice at this port toobtain a number of assays 
of ore of this character upon the Cqeaing of each new mine in Mexico in- 
tending shipments through Eagle nto the United States. In some 
instances the assays were made by the United States Mint at Philadelphia, 

butare chiefly by different smelting works in Mexico or El 
There are no practical assayers or smelting works in Eagle Pass. Itis 
upon the certificate of assays, as onpeaie’ from these smelters, that ores of 
lead and silver combined have been classified atthis port. I beg leave, also, 
to say that while this mode of ascertaining the value of the ore shipped 
the best this office has been enabled to command, it is far from being a fair 
test of the ore, and I do not hesitate to say that I believe frequently there 
are shipments made as silver ore, which upon a more accurate test would 
class as dutiable lead. Without an assay of each car of this ore, however, 

this office is unable to detect the fraud or suggest a remedy for it. 
I have the honor to be, very repectfully, 

E. D. LINN, Collector. 


Hon. C, S. FArRcHILp, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. President, I have dwelt upon the abuses arising under 
our — method of sampling ores for several reasons. 
This bill as it came from the House fixed a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on lead ore and lead dross, according to sample and 
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assay at port of entry, provided that ‘‘all ores containing silver 
and lead, in which the silver contents shall be greater than the 


value of lead contents, according to the sample and assay at the 
port of entry, shall be called silver ores.” It was under a law 
similar to this that frauds and irregularities existed when the 
affidavits heretofore referred to were made. 

Tne Finance Committee has prepared an amendment which 
changes the duty from 15 per cent ad valorem to a specific duty 
of three-quarters of 1 cent per pound. The 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty was placed in this bill, so I am informed, on the sug- 
gestion and advice of representatives of the lead trust, which 
corporation has grown enormously wealthy in the handling of 
domestic and imported lead and lead ores, and in the manipula- 
tion of the tariff on lead and lead products. The same parties 
have boastingly asserted that any amendment made in the Sen- 
ate to the silver-lead schedule would be stricken out in confer- 
ence. I call attention to this, that our conferees may be on 
their guard against influences that may be employed to try to 
reverse the action of the Senate. 

There is one more phase relating to the sampling of silver- 
lead eres to which I will refer. Suppose we admit that no at- 
tempt to defraud the Government would be made, and that all 
ores were properly sampled and accurately assayed at the port 
of entry, there would be, under anadvalorem duty, confusion, and 
many appeals would be taken from the decision of the customs 
ofticers to the Secretary of the Treasury. Nor can this condi- 
tion be avoided if we enact an ad valorem duty as provided in the 
bill as it came from the House. In support of this statement L 
submit an affidavit made by an ore producer, Mr, William F. 
James, president of the Utah Ore Producers’ Association, as fol- 
Ows: 

TERRITORY OF UTAH, County of Salt Lake, ss: 

William F.. James, being duly sworn, deposes and says: To show how de- 
fective a classification by values would be, take the following example of 
ores sold on the market here in Utah, which are of the same class as those 
shipped from Mexico; 


Horn silver, lot 60, 194,824 pounds, sold July 11, 1889: 








i OUI, « «na duaecscconedendinwadéecccsasuccounce #20. 64 
ne I I ooo k,n cinletpdebsanneccnsunnsuctess 19. 78 
Date of sale the lot under rule was lead oré___.._......-...---.- . 86 
If lead had been 10 cents per cwt. less, the ore would have been silver 
ore; 861 pounds net, at 10 cents per cwt. less than 10 per cent, $0.86, 
ee EE Tl Satianebiee igh enndsennitnescdskccenhtsbungudebeckectechekauree 07 
Lot sold June 26, 1889 (horn silver): 
ad, 49 per cent, pounds, less 10 per cent, 882 pounds, at 2} 
ee ea ee REE eee LES in an dniadoidvadudssined&elinone’s ; } 
ec wateu nan eeslvogahthen sens 21.15 
New York price lead, 84; lead ore by................---....---.- . 90 
At present price, July 16, viz, $3.85, silver ore by............-...---.--- 42 
Calumet, 214,067 pounds; sold July 12, 1889, New York, lead............ 3.90 
Lead. 49.90 per cent, 998 pounds, less 10 per cent, 898.2, vaiue.......... ~ 21.55 
Silver, 24.74 ounces; deduct 5 per cent loss and 3 cents off New York 
IE kctdkgenace in hbekakepne staan ween coed cccucoudussncncccs sesveses aces 21. 65 
At date sold, under Treasury rule, silver by .............--.....- .10 
With lead at 83.95 Pe Ti A. nsvcatehonnsepnenctecassscon . 35 
Calumet, lot 12,201,528; sold July 12, 1889; lead, New York...........- 3.90 
45.15 per centlead, 903 pounds; less 10 per cent, loss 812.7, at 2.5 cents- ~ 20.31 
Silver, 23.81 ounces with deductions.................-.--.---.--...------ 20. 84 
Ee OO, BO cnet tweens > cons nbc esis ns coke copancctocccee . 53 
At New York Poort EW nn wt diten ba bese etnens we onok . 28 
Calumet, lot 13,209,531 pounds; sold July 12, New York; lead......... 3.90 


Lead 44.75 per cent, 895 pounds. Less 10 per cent. Loss 806pounds, _ 
RR el a a decmetnennbbeteoens 19. 34 
Siiver, 22.73 ounces with deductions. .................---...--.00------- 19. 90 





i a). ccd eemcedmwal be Veebsenebes neteuts . 56 
With lead at New York, 84 per cwt.; lead ore by ......-.......-------- . 246 


These balanced values of lead and silver are but examples, of which 
scores could be given; they show that under the Treasury rule there would 
be no telling from day to day, whether the imports were lead ore or silver 


ore. * * 
WM. F. JAMES. 
scri d sworn to before me, July 20, 1889. 
Se ” M. M. BRADLEY 
Notary Public, Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Mr. President, I insist that itis not se due to those engaged 
in lead mining inthe United States, but due also to the Govern- 
ment, that all lead, and lead contained in ores, whether known 
and classified as argentiferous or by any other name, should be 
accurately sampled and assayed, whether the duty under our 
law be ad valorem or specific. 
Surely no Senator, Member of Congress, or Government offi- 
cial charged with the responsibility of enacting and enforcing 
our revenue laws should oppose a system that will prevent the 
free importation of lead contained in ores cr otherwise. It is 
due to the credit of our Government that our laws should be 
eee enforced. 

assert that large quantities of lead have been admittea into 
this country free of duty, which would have paid 1} cents per 
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und duty had the ores been properly sampled and assayed. 

he only objection that can be offered to the proposed amend- 
ment is that it will cost a few thousand dollars to establish a 
thorough system of sampling. This objection should not receive 
serious consideration, as the Government will be reimbursed 
many times in the additional duty collected. 

But if I were to admit, which I do not, that the Government 
would not be reimbursed for the amount expended, let me ask, 
can this great nation afford to enact laws and then not provide 
for their enforcement? In this connection I must not bo mis- 
understood as casting reflection upon the officers now charged 
with the sampling and assaying of the ores imported, as they 
are but continuing the regulations in force when they entered 
upon the discharge of their official duties. What is lacking is 
the authority of Congress to inaugurate a system that will in- 
sure correct sampling and assaying, prevent frauds, and place 
the officers of the Government in a position where they will be 
above suspicion. 

Before concluding my remarks, there is one more phase of this 
question that I wish to discuss briefly. It has been the policy of 
this Government to placea duty on the following articles: White 
lead; lead in pigs or bars, and lead in other forms fit only to be 
remanufactured; lead ores and lead dross, including the lead 
contained in silver-lead ore and all other ores. Under existing 
law the duty on white lead is 3 cants per pound: on lead in pigs 
and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars 
and old scrap lead fitonly to be remanufactured, 2 cents per pound; 
lead ore and lead dross, including silver ore and all other ores 
on the lead contained therein, 1¢ cents per — 

The pending bill as it came from the Finance Committee, 
makes the following changes: White lead, 14+ cents per pound; 
lead in pigs, bars, etc., 1 cent per pound; lead in ores and lead 
dross, lead in silver ore, and all other ores containing lead, 
three-fourthsof 1 cent per pound. 

It will be seen from this statement that the duty as proposed 
in the bill before us has been greatly reduced on lead in all 
forms. 

Under the existing law the National White Lead Company 
has made large protits. This company, like all other companies 
engaged in promoting and developing the resources of our na- 
tion, and who have made heavy investments, are entitled to fair 
treatment; but in my opinion a duty of 2+ cents per pound on 
white lead would have been ample protection under the present 
law and would have enabled this company, better known as the 
leaG trust, to make a legitimate profit,and would have been in 
oe proportion to the duty of 2 cents per pound on lead in pigs, 

rs, etc., and to 14 cents on lead ores and lead dross and on the 
lead contained in argentiferous and other lead ores. 

THE COST OF MANUFACTURING WHITE LEAD IS NOT GREAT, 
but we admit that manufacturersareertitled, inaddition to the 
cost of manufacturing, to a profit sufficient to cover interest on 
their investment, insurance, taxes, etc. There are times, how- 
ever, when this company exact large profits for their products, 
as the price of white lead has not been reduced in proportion 
with the price of pig lead, as shown by the following table: 


Average price of white lead and pig lead, and the marginal difference between the 
two, from 1887 to 1893, inclusive. 





White Differ- 


Years. lead. Pig lead. ones. 

i tla ipensodsaniai itencennsliteatel Seoemssmenspeniis 
Na os aa damuundtey | $6.37 #4. 50 $1.87 
a eek abe tnlei warn scnvees caseanabeu ven 5. 66 4.42 1.2 
Ph aeddiisisdel caddeccnecdgesbocncctasesnscedvent 5. 39 3.93 1.46 
OE SEE RS ae Sr aera 5.93 4.48 1,45 
eae fi aek alata asien ep . 6. 30 4.35 1.95 
1892... ‘s s ates : 6.75 4.05 2.7 
1893... . wig ‘ dette cise 6. 38 3. 69 2. 69 


It is alleged that two-thirds of all the lead consumed in the 
United States is used in the manufacture of white lead. This 
statement, which is probably near the truth, evidences the mag- 
nitude of the lead-corroding industry and justifies its claims for 
considerate and fair treatment in any revision of tae tariff. 
But | insist, Mr. President. that the lead trust is not justified, 
to enhance its own profits, in dis¢riminating against lead pro- 
duced by American labor and dug from American mines. 

The protection which it seeks for itself should be given to the 
ore producers. Other action would be both unjust and unpatri- 
otic. Nor are the smelters of this country excusable for dis- 
criminating against the ores produced in the United States. 
The smelters were firstestablished under a tacit agreement with 
the mines which gave toeachafair profit. Miners were thereby 
encouraged to make heavy investments in mining property and 
the machinery necesgary he their economic working, confident 
of the home demand for their product. 

To endeavor now to break down the silver-lead ore interests 
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by stimulating the importation of foreign ores would be a great 
breach of good faith on the part of the smelters. Congress 
should not consent to any legislation which will increase the 
profits of one part of the lead-producing industry at tho ex- 
pense of another. ! submit that a duty of 14 cents on lead ore 
und lead dross, and on the lead contained in silver ores and all 
other ores; 2 cents on lead in pigs, bars, mo!ten and old refuse 


lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be 
remanufactured: and 2+ cents on lead in sheets, pipes. shot, 
glaziers’ lead, lead wire, and white lead will be an equitable, 
and ought to be a satisfactory, re:djustment of the lead schedule. 

The miners of the intermountain country, Mr. President, and 


the people dependent upon the mining industry, 
ASK ONLY FOR JUSTICE 

They are an enterprising and independent people, who 
not often wearied Congress with their complaints or appealed 
to it for aid. In the inhospitable mountains and the rugged 
ions they have labored patiently and steadily to increase the 
national wealth and assist in the work of building up new com 
munities underthe American system. They have suffered more 
within the last twelve months by national jegislation than the 
people of any other section of the country. 

THE LAW WHICH STRUCK DOWN SILVER WAS A STUNNING BLOW 

to their prosperity. With the utmost difficulty the few silver- 
leid mines remaining have been keptopen. ‘Tostrike down lead 
now would complete the disaster. I[t will devastate camps and 
communities where the church and the schoolhouse have stood 
for years as the twin evidences of Americin civilization. It 
would desolate farms in the valleys, whose profitable tillawe has 
been entirely due tothe market in the mines. I[t would turn 
back the hands of progress in many towns and hamlets in the 
intermountain country. 

They have a right as American citizens, as patriotic members 
of the national commonwealth, as copartners in the work of up- 
building and increasing the resources of the country, todemand 
the same consideration and the same hearing which has been 
given to other sections, more fortunate perhaps in the influence 
of aggregate wealth, and more powerful because of increased 
representation. Their urgent protest is against the attempt to 
enact a law, the result of which would be the final destruction 
of a greatindustry. Their plea is for fair and ejuitable treat- 
ment through the impartial and intelligent judgment of Con- 
yress. 

Mr. HILL. I move to strike out paragraph 165,and pluc> the 
articles therein mentioned upon the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I suggest there is not a quo- 


rum present. 
IDING OFFICER( Mr. CAMDEN in the chair). 


lmVvOo 


The PRES The 
want of « quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Faulkner, McLaurin. Ransom, 
Allen, Frye, MeMillan. Roach, 
Allison, George, Manderson, Sherman, 
Bate, Gibson, Martin, Shoup, 
Berry. Gordon, Mills Smith, 
Blanchard Hale, Morriil, Stewart, 
Brice, Hawiey, Murphy, Teller, 
Camden, Hill, Pasco, Turple, 
Cameron, Hoar, Patton, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Peffer, Vilas. 
Coke, Irby, Platt, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Jarvis, Power, Walsh. 
Dolpb, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White 
Dubois, Lindsay, Quay, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Fifty-five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. Thequestion recurs upon the amendmentsubmitted 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. HILu}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, [ do not intend to detain the 
Senate very long in the discussion of this motion. I realize as 
keenly as any other Senator in this Chamber the necessity for 
early action upon this bill. The country demands it; the coun- 
try expects it. 

While this bill is not satisfactory to me, and has not been 
since it was reported to this body, | am now, and have always 
been, in favor of its prompt dispusition. I have favored an 
amendment of the rules of the Senaie for the purpose of facili- 
tating its action. Iam in favor of anamendment of those rules 
now. I believe that the best way to facilitate prompt action 
upon this bill is by an amendmentof the rules which would give 
to the majority of the Senate the right to fix a time for its dis- 
position, and not depend upon the caprice or the wishes of a 
minority. 

The responsibility for such delay as has occurred can not be 
placed upon me. There are afew Senators upon the Democratic 
side—very few, I think—who have manifested an unwillingness 
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to pursue the direct and, in my judgment, the only method 
whereby prompt action can be secured. [ regret their action, 
but I am not disposed to criticise it. They act according to 
their own ideas of public duty, and I act upon mine. I simpl 
say that it is idle for us upon this side of the Chamber to criti- 
cise our friends on the other side upon the course which they 
are taking. They are simply exercising the privileges per- 
mitted under the liberal rules of this body; in fact, they are pur- 
suing the very course which was pursued, so far as debate is 
concerned, upon this side of the Chamber in the year 1890. 

The remedy, in order to secure prompt action, is not by scold- 
ing on either side of the Chamber, but by proceeding in plain, 
manly fashion to rearrange the rules of this body, so that the 
date may be fixed by the majority for taking a vote, and notde- 
pend upon the wishes of a arr 

I said a moment ago that the bill inits present shape was not 
satisfactory to me. It is not satisfactory to other Democrats 
upon thissideof the Chamber. Ifthe distinguished Senator from 

aryland [Mr. GORMAN] intended to have it inferred from his 
remarks the other day that there was unity upon this side of the 
Chamber in favor of the pending bill in its present shape, he ex- 
ceeded his authority in making that statement. This bill is not, 
and can not be, satisfactory to me so long as it contains any rem- 
nant of that Populistic income tax, in reference to which a few 
weeks ago I presented my views. 

It is the duty of every Democrat not to seek todefeat this bill 
now; it is our duty to modify it, to amend it, to change it, to per- 
fectit. Thatis whatwe areendeavoring todo. I votedagainst 
the motion of the distinguished Senator from Colorado /Mr. 
TELLER] to table this bill, because I recognized that existing 
duty. Icould not vote to table the bill, and thereby virtually 
kill it, while we were engaged in the very duty of considering 
and amending it. We therefore shall proceed until the end in 
the effort to make this bill as perfect as possible. I votedagainst 
that motion to table, and I shall vote against any similar motios 
to tabie this biil. Let the bill be considered, amended, modi- 
fied, and changed until it is made the best possible bill. 

Mr. President, I voted the other day solitary and alone, so far 
as Democratic votes were concerned upon this side of the 
Chamber, to place iron ore upon the free list. I do not antici- 
pate that the motion which I now make will be carried in the 
Senate. [assume that the vote may be somewhat similar to 
that of the other day. 

It ought not to require any argument in a Democratic Senate 
to convince this body that it is its duty to place lead ore upon 
the free list. It is our duty thus to vote, because, asa party, we 
are pledged to take that course. I need not enter intoany elab- 
orate discussion to convince Senators here, especialy Demo- 
cratic Senators, that lead ore has always been regarded as raw 
material. 

I appreciate the criticism made by our friends on the cther 
side. They say there is no such thing in the Republican vocab- 
ulary as raw material. We, upon the Democratic side, say that 
we have used those words in reference to iron ore, in reference 
to coal, in reference to lead, and in reference to a large number 
of other imported articles, and it is too late to say that these ar- 
ticles do not constitute raw materials in the Democratic dic- 
tionary. Need I refer to the speeches made by all prominent 
revenue reformers in the po ten years when they have spoken 
of lead ore as a raw material? I have before me a speech made 
on August 25, 1890, by the distinguished gentleman who is now 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in favor of 
placing lead ore upon the free list, an able speech, convincing 
to the Democracy of the country. Need I refer to the fact 
that it was ony two years ago, about this time, that a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives was engaged in the considera- 
tion of a bill to place lead ore upon the free list? I need not read 
to the Senate the able speeches made by Democrats in that 
House in favor of that proposition. 

That bill was pending in the Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives when the national convention of our party met in June, 
1892. Having reference to that bill then pending in the Demo- 
cratic House, what did the Democratie platform say? Its pro- 

were as follows: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first 
as the culminating ere class legislation; we indorse the efforts 


made by the Democrats of t to modify its most oppres- 
sive toabenen in the direction of free raw 


The national convention had in view that very bill and other 
similar bills which were then pending in that House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the action of our Representatives was indorsed 
and approved. 

What followed shortly thereafter? In a very few after 

= - parenennns, shah Debareeae House, su tially 
the entire Democratic vote, passed a lead ore 

the free list, which came over to the neudie oul os Gee 
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where all of our revenue-reform bills were referred at that ses- 

sion, to the Republican Finance Committee, where they have 

remained until this day. Two years ago we assumed to be anx- 

ious to pass that measure in this Senate. We complained be- 

a Republican committee did not report that bill to the 
nate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] the other day referred to 
the speeches which had been made by Democrats upon this floor 
and elsewhere pose the subject of raw materials. I begged then 
to remind him that those speeches were made when we did not 
have control of the Government; we simply had control of the 
House of Representatives; but now that we have the control of 
the three branches of the Government, we are met, not with a 
bill to place lead ore upon the free list, but with a bill to impose a 
duty upon it. Was ever a political party asked to be guilty of 
such an outrageous and glaring inconsistency? 

What has accomplished this change? Why this change of 
front, not upon immaterial things, but upon vital things? If 
we had said two years ago that when we obtained power we did 
not intend to place these articles upon the free list, in what atti- 
tude should we have stood with our party and with the people? 

Mr. Presidert, the House of Representatives saw fit to put a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem upon lead ore. The first propo- 
sition was to place it upon the free list, but that was soon aban- 
doned; why, I donot know. The bill comes to the Senate, and 
now it is proposed to put a specific duty of three-fourths of 1 cent 
per pound upon this article. 

W hat becomes of our platform? What becomes of our speeches? 
What becomes of our record made in the other House? How 
can we meet the people upon this question? Itis nota mere 
difference of opinion as to the amount of duty upon articles in 
regard to which it is conceded there must be a duty. In refer- 
ence to those articles of course there is room for wide differ- 
ences of opinion; but upon the great subject of ‘ raw materials” 
it would seem to me that there ought not tc be much room for 
difference of opinion u this Democratic side of the Chamber. 

I am not here to criticise any Senator who thinks it is his dut, 
to vote against this motion. Every Senator must be governe 
by his own ideas of party policy and his own ideas of what is de- 
manded of him. I simply make this brief statement. I desire 
to gi upon this record again, as I did the other day, in favor of 
free raw material. Is it possible that the measure of our tariff 
reform is to be simply one or two articles grown as raw mate- 
rials placed upon the free list? Is that to be the great triumph 
for which we are striving? Are we to place a duty upon iron, 
upon coal, upon lead, and then refuse hereafter to place a duty 
upon some of the other articles ordinarily called raw material? 

ust we not be consistent upon this question? It is because [ 
desire to be so that I feel compveVed respectfully to differ from 
my Democratic associates and to make the motion which I have 
submitted for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr, VEST. Mr. President, the duty proposed in the present 
bill upon lead ore is three-fourths of 1 cent perpound. Itisthe 
same duty which was im d by the so-called Mills bill, a meas- 
ure which has received high commendation so often by distin- 
guished Senators upon this side of the Chamber. In common 
justice to the committee it is proper that a few words should be 
said in explanation of the course they have pursued in regard 
to this product. 

In the McKinley act the ro & upon lead ore is 14 cents oe 
pound. The Treasury reports show that the lead ore which has 
come into this country since the enactment of that law has come 
in from Mexico in the shape of what are called silver-lead ores. 
In 1891 the amount of duties collected was over $1,000,000. In 
1892 it was over $300,000. The galenaore has not been imported 
into this country except in almost infinitesimal quantities. So 
the real question presented as to the admission of lead ore is as 
between the Mexican ores and the course to bs pursued in re- 

to them by Congress. 

As the Senator from New York has stated, in the bill which 
the Senator from Texas, the Senator from Arkansas, and myself 
first pre for the consideration of the Democratic members 
of the ce Committee, lead ore was placed upon the free list, 
and all the lead products, except in the chemical schedule, were 

placed upon the free list. 

To Senators who have given any attention to this question it 
is only ey age’ me to remark that there are two antago- 
nistic interests in regard to lead in thiscountry. First, are the 
— or miners of galena ore, pureleadore. They consider 

t to their interests to have a duty placed upon lead ore brought 
in from foreign countries. Antagonized to this demand is 

of the smelters, and especially of the lead trust. The smelters, 

whether in the trust or not, are interested in free lead ores be- 

cause it gives to them their free raw materials. They are op- 

to any duty upon the lead ores, just as the sugar trust 

ek teat ehee wae obtain it, free raw sugar because it 
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gives to them their free raw material. Any one can see ata 
glance that with free raw material, and with a pool or trust 
which fixes prices to the consumer, an ideal situation is at once 
created in behalf of the pools and trusts. 

When this question came up before the Finance Commitice 
after the bill which we had originally drawn had been rejected, 
after the members of the committee who were framing this tariff 
bill had been informed, as the Senator from Marylanc [Mr. 
GORMAN] told us the other day, that the bill we had prepared 
could not be adopted, we then had placed before us the claims 
of these two antagonistic interests. It is but fair for me to say 
thet the miners of lead ore had been reénforced largely in the 
meantime by the silver miners of the West whose principal prod- 
uct, that of silver, had been destroyed by the Congress of the 
United States in its legislation at the called session, and who 
came to us holding up their naked hands and declaring that 
all that was left to them then in their desolated mining int6rests 
was the little lead which is taken out of the silver mines. 

This, Mr. President, could not be called a statesman’s argu- 
ment, but I frankly confess that as a Western man it appeals 
strongly to my sympathy with those people, who had been un- 
justly treated in silver legislation. 

Upon one hand, let me repeat, were the smelters. I state | 
here now as a fact which was put beyond any question by the 
testimony brought to us, that outside of the lead trust the smelt- 
ers who did not belong to that trust had entered into a pool to 
sustain prices. No question can exist in regard to the fact that 
the prices of lead products have been kept up in this country 
by t the lead trust. 

“The smeiters, one of which is in the city where [ live, that 
did not belong to the lead trust had also created what they called 
a pool in conjunction with the trust of which they were not 
members, to keep up the prices of lead products to the con- 
sumers of the United States. Their demand was free lead, and 
especially what they call free silver-ore lead, that comes into 
this country from Mexico. The smelters claimed that the Mex- 
ican lead ores were necessary for fluxing purposes, and yet we 
were confronted with the Treasury reports which showed that 
substantially all the lead that came into this country was the 
silver-lead ore that came from Mexico. 

So the whole question was divested of everything, in my 
judgment, but the single proposition of admitting lead ores 
free of dutyinto the United States. What was claimed as tothe 
necessity of such ores for fluxing purposes was, I say respect- 
fully, in my judgment simply a “pretense to cover at last the 
great demand for free lead ore, the raw material of the lead 
trust and of the smelters who had combined with them in the 
pool to which I have alluded. 

To show that the price of the lead products is kept up in the 
United States notwithstanding tne decreased price of the raw 
material, | refer to official reports which f hold in my hand: 


Average price of pig lead, white lead, and difference between the two, for years 

















1837 and 1883. 

Pig White | Difter- 

Year lead. lead. ence. 
e.47| e632) 81.85 
4.41 6.20 1.79 
3.80 6. 60 2.80 
4.33 6.80 2.47 
4.32 6. 46 | 2.14 
4.05 6.58 | 2.53 
3.61 6.35 | 2.74 





| 


It will be seen that in 1893 the price of pig lead had fallen 
from $4.05 to $3.61, while the price of white lead was $6.35, and 
the difference between the two products was $2.74, showing that 
although the price of the raw material had gone down the price 
of the manufactured product, under the manipulations and opera- 
tions of the trust, had gone up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wiil the Senator from Missouri permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as it now stands imposes a duty of 
three-fourths of a cent a on lead ore and 14 cents a pound 
upon white lead, the principal product of the lead trust. That 
assumes a difference of three-quarters of a cent a pound between 
lead ore and white lead. Would it have been ible, in case 
lead ore were put upon the free list, to have reduced the duty 

upon white lead to three-quarters of a cent a pound? 

Mr. VEST. Of course it would have been possibie. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And equitable? 

Mr. VEST. I do not know whether it would be equitable or 
not. I think it is oqu uitable to adopt the 7 advocated 
the Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN], h he has dee 
so forcibly upon this floor, that whenever he found that tariff 
duties were used to protect a trust which put up the cost of its 
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products to the consumers of the United States he would im- 
mediately favor the lowering of those duties in order to do away 
| with that effect. 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator believes in that doctrine why 
has he not followed it in this bill? 


Mr. VEST. Mr.President,I havo followed itas faras I could. 


Before God and man, I have followed it as far as I could. The 
changes which have been made in any othor direction have 
been forced upon the committee. I have stated as plainly as I 
could, without divulging personal confidence and the relations 
that should exist between members of the same party, the con- 
dition in which we have been placed by political exigencies 
which we could not control. We are determined to pass a tariff 


| bill that reduces duties. How much we can reduce them i 
other question. But when [ am taunted by the other side « 
the Chamber with having given up a portion of what I belie © 
to be right [ turn, not for consolation, but defense, to the ren ody 
which I have partially supplied. I[ shall say to my eonetiieenta 
and to the country: ‘‘I have done all I could; I have gone as far 
as I could in the right direction, and if I could not go further 
| the responsibility must rest where it justly belongs.” 

Mr. President, the duty that we propose here is thre e-quarters 
| of 1 cent instead of 1+ cents as enacted by the McKinley law 
We have taken the lead products and cut down the rate one- 
half. From my standpoint we give relief to that extent to the 
consumers of the United States and we take away the pernicious 
power to that extent on the part of the trusts to exact from the 
people of the United States, without reference to the cost of the 
raw material, the highest price they can possibly obtain from 
the people of this countr 

Mr. President, I have fore {and I shall not detain the Senate 
by having it read unless some Senator demands it) a letter from 
the United States collector at El Paso, Tex., in which he advo 

‘ates, after long experience in his office, the imposition of aduty 
of one-half a cent per pound upon the lead ores that come in 
from Mexico. I will submit the letter to be printed in my re 
marks: 


OFFICE O¥ THR COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
Bl Paso, Tex., February 19, 1894 

Sir; Committee on Finance Circutar No. 9, of January 10, 1894, requesting 
collectors of customs to express their views on proposed tariff legislation, 
has just at this late date reached this office, and for your information | beg 
leave to submit the following data and recommendations: 

By reference to Schedeof Imports for years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, we find 
that there were imported through this port from Mexico, commodities as 
follows: 

Ores (values). 


| 
| 1889. 
| 











| eens enringr Crren of Sut Gold-bearing (free of duty) ...... #26, 904 $38,811 | 52, 621 
Silver-bearing (free of duty).....| 4,685,872 | 4,411,432 | 4,488, 415 | 5, 209, 460 
I ec icledambuine -| 4, 369 9, 845 | 814, 249 ry 179, 328 
Copper ore (dutiable) i nialills ach 7,405 19, 540 | 7, 886 8, 397 

Cattle and hors 
1889. | 1390. 1891. 1892 
Cattle: | 
Number (duty free) .......... 3, 160 2, 858 | 1,601 | None 
a nin irciesesansliintie | $20, 077 $19,420| 11,277|.......... 
Number (dutiable) -.......... | 10, 194 14, 904 1, 453 13 
I tede beled Aacintte orm winced | 865, 974 | az 886 88, 330 
Horses: | | 
Number (duty free) .......... | 7 1, 596 886 | None 
i thicidditbemonteiagnenee | 5, 465 $13, 625 $6, 854 |. _.. 
Number (dutiable) ........... | 1, 825 1,734 281 8 
Pp litvcniintedapieturwetsacunapen | 21,461 $20, 020 #00 
| 


88, 0485 | 
i 





The most important item we have to contend with is the so-called silver 
lead ore subject. | In 1889 there was imported silver-lead bearing ores to the 
value of $4,685,872; in 1890, $4,411,432; im 1891, $4,488,415, and in 1892, $5,209,466 
These ores were iree of duty, and during the same years lead, which was 
dutiabie, was imported in following amounts: In 1889, #4, 369; in’ 1890, 89,845 
im 1891, $814,249, and in 1892, $1,179,; 

In 1891 and 1892 a duty of 1} cents per pound was collected on the lead con 
tained in any so-called silver-lead ores, while up to the period when the Mc 
Kinley bill went into effect, the lead contents in ores were free of duty, ifthe 
silver value in the ore exceeded that of the lead. It will be observed that, 
ann oaks duty of 1} cents per pound on the lead contents of an ore 
was exacted, and the relative market values of silver and lead bullion being 
considerably less in 1891 and 1892than in 1889 and 1890,the importations of ores 

ne seanees. cleariy demonstrating that the duty of 1} cents per 
ana on the lead was not prohibitive. 

In view of the proposed modifications of the tariff, this office would sug 
gest that a “specific duty’ of one-half cent per pound on the lead in any and 
all ores be maintained. 

An ad valorem duty of 15 per cent as proposed in the Wilson bill, provided 
the lead value in the ore exceeds that of the silver, is calculated to give con 
siderable trouble by virtue of miners or importers mixing different grades 
of ores in order to keep the value of the silver above that of the lead. This 
would create constant wrangling between the customs officers and import- 

Se a duty would be safer and better. 
it would be well to call yotir attention to an apparent 
comely on the part of the Mexican Government to evyan export duty on 
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all so-called silver-lead ores, if placed on the free list, as proposed by the 
Wiison bill; therefore, the proviso, paragraph 104 of the Wilson bill, should 
have inserted after the words ‘‘exported to the United States from such 
country, then the duty upon lead contained in any ores, lead in pigs and 
bars, etc.,”’ so as to bring the so-called silver-lead ores, in case an export 
duty is levied oy Mexico, back to the same position they now occupy. The 
proviso in said bill only provides for the manufactured product of the ore, 
and should include the ores also. 

The next important commodity entered at this port are cattle, horses, and 
sheep. Byreference to schedule of imports for years 1889-’90, 1891-"92, we find 
that there were imported through this port a considerably larger number of 
head the first two years than the last. 

Treating upon the importation of cattle, it will be seen that during the 
years 1889 and 1890 cattle to the value of $148,860 (being 25,098 head), upon 
which a duty of 20 per cent was paid to the Government,as against 8,414 
(being 1,466 head) for the years 1891 and 1892, upon whicha duty was col- 
lected at the rate of $2 and 810 per head. 

As the average value of stock cattle in Mexico is about $10 per head, Mexi- 
can silver, it will be seen that the existing duty of $10 per head is prohibi- 


tory. 

Te 1889 and 1890 there were imported 3,559 head of horses, valued at $41,461, 
upon which a duty of 20 per cent was collected, as against 284 head, valued 
. #3,133, during 1891 and 1892, when the duty was $30 per head, likewise pro- 
hibitory. 

It will be seen that anad valorem duty of 20 ord centis productive of more 
revenue to the Government, whereas a prohibitory duty of $10 and 830 per 
head, yields little or no returns to the Government, and judging from the 
market values of cattle and horses during the past two years, the ranchmen 
or stock raisers have been but little benefited by the protective tariff. 

We would suggest a ‘‘specific duty” of 82 per head on cattle and 83 per 
hea‘ on horses, inasmuch as the average price of cattle, as above stated, is 
$10, and of horses $i5per head: this will afford ample protection to our stock 
raisers and keep importers from defrauding the Government by means of 
undervaluation of any live stock imported. 

On sheep, unimproved, from Mexico, we recommend a duty of 25 cents per 
head, and on crossed or improved breeds, 81. 

The high tariff rates imposed by the McKinley bill were conducive to 
smuggling, and deprived the Government of its lawful revenue. 

In recommending the one-half-cent lead duty it has been demonstrated 
that the ore shipments are yearly increasing a the prevailing tariff, 
and we think the Government should enjoy a small revenue at least. 


Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES DAVIS, Collector. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, 


" United States Senate, Chairman Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

I know that the Tr of Texas along the Rio Grande are in 
favor of freelead. If I were guided to-day by personal interests, 
I mean to say, personal political interests, if I were seeking sim- 
ply retlection to my place in this Chamber, if I wanted to ob- 
tain more votes in Missouri, if [ wanted to array upon my side 
strong, powerful, monetary interests, i would stand here and 
advocate and vote for free lead without regard to the condition 
of this bill or the absolute demand that the Democratic party 
shall pass the measure insome shape. Personally I favor free 
lead. I have voted for it time and againinthisChamber. But 
we were compelled to make this compromise. 

In the city where I live there is a large and wealthy corpora- 
tion, a smelter, that belongs to this pool. No later than last 
night a correspondent of one of the princi papers in Kansas 
City called upon me with a telegram from the editor demanding 
in brusque terms to know why I had betrayed the interests of 
the people of Kansas City by putting a Guty of three-fourths of 
a cent a pound on lead ore. 

In my State there are two interests. One iscomposed of scat- 
tered, weak, and pau Saco lead miners, generally in the 

rer counties, men who have no political ambitions, whocare 
ittle for public affairs, who are engaged in that hard, = . 
terrible struggle day after day and night after night to obta 
the ordinary necessaries of life. 

Arrayed against them in the struggle are two smelters, one 
at St. Louis, belonging to the lead trust, the other at Kansas 
City, where I live. They are outside of the lead trust, but be- 
long to the lead pool; and they are demanding of me that I shall 
vote, notwithstanding whatever else may be considered, for free 
lead ore in the interest of these corporations. If I consulted 
political exigency alone as to myself I would not give the influ- 
ence of one of these corporations for that of the scattered and 
poor and disconnected miners trebled and quadrupled, if that 
were possible. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Missouri refers to the min- 
ersin his State. They are close to miners eng in similar 
enterprises in my own State, from whom I have heard nothing 
with reference to this proceeding. I wish to inquire of the 
Senator whether he has had any requests made upon the part 
of the miners, those scattered workmen and the poor people he 
refers to, as to whether duties should be increased or removed 
in the pending tariff bill. I have had no communication with 
my people; they have made no ae in any regpect; and I 
should like to know whether the Missouri miners have done so. 

Mr. VEST. I have received a large number of letters from 
Southeast and Southwest Missouri, from men who are scenes in 
lead mining, not wealthy men, and not men connected with cor- 

rations, asking that the duty be put at 1 cent a pound upon 
ead ore, claiming that the reduction from the McKinley act 
should only be one-half cent a pound, and that that would be in 
consonance with the other reductions made in the bill. Those 
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men are not multimillionaires. Mining is carried onin the States 
of Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas on the royalty system. The 
owners of lead lands, as they are called, lease out for royalty to 
the miners certain privileges to take lead ore, and they gener- 
ally receive one-tenth of the product as the rent of the land. It 
requires no capital, and therefore, with very few exceptions, the 
lead mining is carried on by people of very moderate means who 
might well be culled poor people in any portion of the country. 

Mr. President, the committee were confronted with a single 

roposition after putting iron ore upon the dutiable list, which, 
in the bill as we originally prepared it, was upon the free list. 
Were we to meet the demands of the lead trust and the smelters 
and put lead ore upon the free list, or should we cut it in two, 
making a heavier cut upon it than we did upon iron ore, and de- 
fend ourselves upon the equitable ground that lead ore had been 
treated as other ores in the bill, especially as iron ore had been 
treated, where the cut was from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents? 

Tn this case the cut is 50 per cent, from 14 cents a pound to 
three-quartersofacent. Wethoughtitequitable. We thought 
it just under all the circumstances, when we found that we could 
not put it upon the free list, as the Senator from Maryland has 
told us, to make this reduction as a proper and just one under all 
the circumstances. No mercenary or personal interest entered 
in it so far as the committee were concerned. As I have stated 
before, if I had followed my own personal inclinations and my 
own interests asa public man in regard to the future, I would 
have putthis ore upon the free list; but we thoughtit just under 
all the circumstances, and I have made no attempt to conceal 
them. I take here and now my full share of the responsibility 
for all that is done. I shall wash no dirty political linen in pub- 
lic. Isimply say that what we have done i as justifiable as any 
other portion of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not 
make that motion now. There are some other Senators who 
would like to take part in the discussion, and we might just as 
well have it upon one amendment as another. To lay it onthe 
table would only lead to another amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee amendment is pend- 
ing and the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
HILu] is also pending. The proposition of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] did not seem to be discussed here, and I 
thought by laying it on the table we would clear up the ques- 


tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itmay not be discussed on the other side of 
the Chamber, but it is very likely to be discussed on this side of 
the Chamber in time. 

Mr. STEWART. As each of the Senators from Idaho has of- 
fered an amendment, I should like to know, when the Senator 
from Arkansas refers to the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho, to which one he refers. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thereis butone amendmentoffered 
by the Senator from Idaho which is pending. The amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. DuBoIs] was 
agreed to by the committee, and is incorporated in the pending 
amendment of the committee. Then the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. SHOUP], who last addressed the Senate, offered an amend- 
ment which proposes to change the rate from three-fourths of a 
cent to 14 cents a pound, and that amendment I move to lay on 
the table. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the amendment upon which I should 
like to say a few words. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I will withdraw the motion 
to lay the amendment to the amendment on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to address the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this distinction between the 
manufactured commodities and the raw material is in practical 
application very sectional. It makes a discrimination between 
laborers in different sections of thecountry. it makes a distince- 
tion between the miners of the West and the laborers located at 
the commercial centers employed upon the same material in 
perfecting or reducing it toa complete commodity. If this dis- 
tinction, which is without a diiference, is pursued it will always 
have that sectional aspect, because in the East, in the commer- 
cial centers, on the various processes of reducing the elements 
of nature to manufactured articles, the finer labor will be done 
and that labor is protected, while the pioneer labor which brought 
the material from the bowels of the earth is not protected. 

Take lead ore. It is produced in the West; some of it is pro- 
duced in Missouri, but it is mostly produced in the mountain 
region. I cannot see why the laborers who go out into that coun- 
try, explore and ——- and bring lead ore to the surface 
saould not be protected the same as the laborers who remain in 
the cities, who endure less privation and hardship and are ex- 
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posed to less danger. Why should they be protected in the finer 
manufacture, while the other producers are not? [can not 
see any justice in sucha policy. It passes my comprehension 
how it can be justified. 

So far aslead ore is concerned, itis amatter of peculiar interest 
to the Western regionof the country, where enterprise has been 

ractically destroyed by the legislation in regard to silver. 

here are some lead mines left which may be worked, and there 
are some silver mines containing lead ore which may be worked, 
if lead is worth anything. 

But those mines are generally remote from cheap means of 
transportation, and if the price of lead is low it makes it impos- 
sible at the present price of silver to work the mines, and as a 
matter of fact the great majority of them are already closed. 
This is another blow in the same direction, and itis making an 
unjust discrimination between the labor of different sections of 
the country. 

Now, as respects the tariff, I have been for equal protection 
to labor wherever located. When labor is put upon a commod- 
ity I would relieve the laborer from competition with the cheap 
labor of other countries. I believe that is a just principle in 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator from Nevadaallow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What is the Senator's estimate, if he 
has made one, of the percentage of labor in lead ore procured 
from the silver mines of his section of the country when the ore 
is laid down at the smelter near at hand? 

Mr. STEWART. The labor bestowed upon it ordinarily 
amounts to more than the lead will sell for at the smelter, but 
in silver-lead mines the lead must be taken out, and whether it 
isa worthless product or not it must be transported. If it is 
worthless it will be a tax on the silver which the silver miner 
has to bear. That is usually the case where the mines are re- 
motely located. The transportation usually more than eats up 
the value of the lead in most of that region. 

In the silver-lead mines it is generally mined ata loss. If the 
lead were not there at all the mining would be more profitable. 
Where silver and lead are combined it is bordering on a loss to 
do anything with lead. If you depreciate the price of the lead 
it ales the loss greater. It is alllabor. But if the miners 
can get rid of the lead and not transport it at all it is another 
thing. That involves reduction works, refining establishments, 
which they are not able to put up. They have the lead, and it 
is a detriment to them in many instances where there are silver 
mines. Of course, where the lead is abundant and rich it adds 
to the value of the product. But in the silver mines, which are 
generally remote from transportation, the lead is all labor and 
it is a detriment to other labor. 

I-do not see any propriety in making this discrimination 
between labor. The whole tariff under the gold standard has 
become sectional, because no new establishments can be erected 
under the present monetary system outside of those already in 
existence. It is the nonprotected industries which have to pay 
all your foreign interest and buy all your commodities. The 
section that is doing the manufacturing is also the creditor sec- 
tion. The tariff under the gold standard is sectional enough 
without making it more so. 

I call the attention of Senators to the fact that they have been 
compelled to make the present bill a protective tariff, and they 
have been studying here as to what duty an article would bear 
without destroying the industry. For dayson both sides Sena- 
tors have been discussing the question how to levy a duty with- 
out destroying the industry, which is purely the protective 
a There has been noother question discussed here. I 

ave been looking on, though I have not participated, and there 
has been nothing discussed here except the protective principle. 
If it were absolute free trade where the gold standard prevails 
Ishould say amen, collect it somewhere else, because I believe 
the tariff is going to be entirely sectional. 

Whilst the establishments in the Northeast, in the creditor 
section, are protected, under the present monetary system the 
West and the South can not be developed. Manufacturers can 
not go there under a falling mafket. They are forming trusts 
all the while to resist the falling market. Trusts are the natu- 
ral outgrowth of contraction. The laborers have to form 
trusts, and, 1 am sorry, they are going to be crushed. The 
labor organizations are going to be crushed, because the 
price of commodities is falling so rapidly under the goid stand- 
ard that the enterprises will be abandoned one after the other, 
and they will be crushed because they will have nothing to do. 
Then, when prices are falling the manufacturers unite to 
diminish the output and to fix the price. There is no such thing 
as competition under a falling market. When the market is 
rising, and there is a chance for all to make some money, there 


will be more establishments; capital will go into the West and 
South and engage in productive enterprises. But it can not 
go there under this system. 

Your whole protective system now is necessarily sectional. 
The established institutions of the East will live and have a mo- 
nopoly, but none will be created in the West and the South under 
the presentsystem. If we are going to have the gold standard, 
I am for absolute free trade. This is a high protection bill, It 
has been discussed as such by all who have spoken on both sides 
of the Chamber. Being a protective bill, I appeal to Senators 
not to make a discrimination against the pioneer miners in the 
West, whose industries have pretty nearly been destroyed and 
who are suffering. I say there has been nothing discussed in 
relation to the pending bill but protection. I think the poor pro 
tection that is proposed by the committee, even that proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP], ought to be accorded 
tothem. This is all I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Nevada 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator says the bill had been admitted to 
be a protective bill. 

Mr. STEWART. I did notsay that. I said it has been dis- 
cussed as a protective bill. Ido not know what people admit, 
but whenever there is discussion the question is how an item 
will bear the tariff, and how a tariff is going to atfect the indus- 
pet 3 All the discussion has been that way. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. PLATT. The pending bill is the incidental protection of 
those industries which the Democrats, for one reason or another, 
want to have protected, and the incidental destruction of those 
industries which the Democrats, for one reason or another, do 
not want to have protected. 

Mr. FRYE. The incidental protection is only incidentally 
conferred. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILt] made his speech chiefly to show the coun- 
try the attitude which he sustains toward the pending bill. It 
is a poor time for him to scold the Senators on this sice of the 
Chamber who are contending for a duty on lead ore, because | 
think they are the only ones on this side who want prompt action 
on the pending bill. I was surprised that the Senator from New 
York should take this item for attack. I have said to Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber in private conversation that I 
did not believe any Senator would dare rise on this floor and 
champion the smelting combine and the white lead trust; and 
that is all that the effort to put lead ore on the free list means. 
There never has been a time when the price of white lead and 
red lead and the products of lead, manufactured and controlled 
by the white lead trust, have not been kept up, no matter what 
the price of lead ore was, as was shown very Rully by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

I assert that not a soul will be benefited by putting lead ore 
on the free list, except the smelting combine and the white lead 
trust. Eighty-four per cent of all the lead produced in the 
United States comes from the Rocky Mountain region. I[tcomes 
from those struggling communities which have been hit so hard 
by legislation enacted during the present Congress. Highty- 
four per cent of all the lead comes from Montana, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Nevada; about 11 per cent comes from Missouri, 
and about 5 per cent comes from Michigan, Wisconsin, and [lli- 
nois. In addition to that, all of our lead comes in conjunction 
with silver. Three-fourths of our silver mines are now closed. 
If you put lead ore on the free list you absolutely and perma- 
nently close every silver mine in the West. I doubtif a more 
vicious bill was ever concocted than the one which came to us 
from the other House in regard to lead ore. It provided— 

That all ores containing silver and lead, in which the value of the sliver 
contents shall be greater than the value of lead contents, according to 
sample and assay at the port of entry, shall be considered silver ores. 

The committee have taken that provision out, and very prop- 
erly. Silver ore is not dutiable, and under that wicked clause 
all the ore from British Columbia and Mexico would have come 
in free of duty, because the silver contents are more valuable 
than the lead contents. That was a ruling of the Department, 
and was made because it was the policy of all civilized govern- 
ments that gold and silver should come to their respective coun- 
tries without being taxed. It has been the desire of civilized 
man to get as much gold and silver into the country as possible. 
Yet last summer you closed down our silver mines; you con- 
tracted our currency on the plea that there was an overproduc 
tion of silver in the United States. 

Now, the “iher House send usa bill, after our silver mines 
have been closed, which says to Mexico, ‘‘ We will give youa 
premium if you bring your silver here to.compete with what lit- 
tle silver we are digging now. We will let you bring your lead 
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ore in free along with your silver.” There are two or three 
clauses which the committee have stricken out, showing that as 
the bill came from the other House itcontained most pernicious 
provisions as to lead ore. AsI say, it advantages no one, and 
would mean destruction to the last greatindustries that we have 
in the Rocky Mountain country. 

Now, I wish to say, and 1 wil say it to my own people, that 
this schedule, as the committee have finally arranged it, isafair 
one. It is not what I should like, but the committee treat us as 
they treat the white-lead trustand the smelting combine. They 
have made a reduction of 50 per cent all along the line. I wish 
they would give us a larger rate of duty, but I amconstrained to 
say that they have treated us fairly, and I mightalmostadd gen- 
erously. The amendment which the committee have accepted 
this morning will be quite satisfactory to our mining men who 
are engaged in this industry. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not desire to say very much 
upon this question. It has been very fully presented in the ela- 
borate speech of the Senator from Idaho[Mr. SHouP], and it has 
been discussed by others. I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho will prevail. There seems to me no good reason 
why the duty upon lead ore should be reduced. The only reason 
I can assign for it isa similar reason to that which I assigned 
for putting lumber on the free list and for the provision for 
reciprocity with Canada in agricultural products. The only 
apparent reason for those provisions is benefit to the Canadian 
producers, and the only reason I can assign for the reduction of 
the duty upon lead ore is benefit to the iead producers of Mexico, 
benefit to.the mine owners and laborers of Mexico. It is a dis- 
crimination in their favor as against the laborers of the United 
States. Everyone knows that the wages to miners in Mex- 
ico are very much less than the paid tominers in America. 
Tentirely agree with the Senator from Nevada[Mr. StEWART]. 
The true policy for the Government to is to protect every 
industry, to protect labor employed in every industry in the 
country, to endeavor by legislation to secure the production in 
this country of everything we consume here, thereby increasing 
the wealth of the country and the national and individual pros- 

rity. But if we are to discriminate between any classes of 
abor the discrimination should not be against the men who fell 
the trees in the forests and manufacture lumber, the men who 
tend their flocks of sheep upon the hillsides or on the great 
plains of the West, the men who delve in the bowelsof the earth 
to produce coal and lead and iron ore. We should not seek by 
legislation to make them mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, while fostering the larger industries, the great manufac- 
turing establishments, and maintaining the standard of wages 
there and the independence of the people who are engaged in 
manufacturing. 
But we have here a peculiar spectacle. Notwithstanding the 
denunciations that have been made on this floor year after year 
since I have been here against Car 6 and the men engaged 
in manufacturing iron and steel, and those engaged in manufac- 
turing cotton and woolen goods, Carnegie and all the men en- 
gaged in that industry have become favorites with the majority 
in the Senate. They are to be protected by fair protective du- 
ties, considering the change in the times. The cotton industry 
is to be protected. But the men who delve in the bowels of the 
earth to bring forth iron ore and coal and lead are to be discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr. President, I was alittle amused atthe speech of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri{Mr. Vest]. He says they havemade alarger 
reduction in the duty on lead in thisamendment which they pro- 

ose than they have in the duty on iron ore. The same thing 
is true of coal: Why? Why do they divide in two the duties 
on lead in the McKinley actand not do the same thing in regard 
to iron ore and coal? iton account of the lead trust? Is it 
on account of the great establishment in Missouri about which 
we have heard? That seems to me the intimation, so far as I 
ean judge from the drift of the Senator's speech. 

There is « very queer condition here somewhere. Insome re- 
cess, in some dark corner, some iniquity has been going on, some 
agreement has been reached, and some rule has been adopted 
by which Senators have surrendered their reason and their in- 
dependence. They have to consider that three or four 
Democratic Senators who framed these amendments to the bill 
possess all knowledge and are infinite; they have surrendered 
their own judgment and their own independence to the action 
Silive Riseter trom iieaeiel and says, “ t going 

e tor ssouri gets up , “iam no 
to wash dirty linen here,” <guleuian that there is dirty linen 
somewhere. Whatkind of dirty linen? Who dirtied the linen? 
What does the Senator mean? ae nee 
linen here in the Senate, referring to the this 
bill, referring to a rule or t or coercion by which Sen- 
have surrendered the 


ators judgment and reason 
agreed to vote in favor of these amendments. They will not be 
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convinced, will not listen to reason, will not vote upon an amend- 

ment on its merits, will not construct this bill upon any princi- 

ple, but have determined to destroy certain interests and pro- 
ct others; and then Senators getup here and say, ‘‘ Do not say 

I did it; I am under duress; I am under compulsion; this is not 

my bill; [am going home to my constituents, and I am going 

= tell them that I was compelled, that I was coerced to do this 
ing. 

When is the veil to be drawn aside? When are we to know 
how Senators are coerced? When are we to know what this 
duress is? When are we going to have an intimation as to what 
this dirty linen is, that is kept back, although the fact is ad- 
mitted that it exists? 

Mr. President, that is not the way to enact legislation when 
itaffects the interests of all the country. If Senators can be 
satisfied to go thus far and say, ‘‘I am in favor of free lead, but 
I must vote for a duty; I am in favor of free iron ore, but I must 
vote for a duty; I am in favor of free coal, but I must vote for a 
duty; [am in favor of this, that, and the other, but I am com- 
pelled to vote for this bill; I have been coerced into doing so,” 
there is something taking place behind the scenes which forces 
Senators to this course, which excites my curiosity, the curios- 
ity of other Senators, and the curiosity of the country; but if 
they ae the veil drawn and will not let the people know how 
this bill has been made or what is the controlling force behind 
it, I am satisfied. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island asks the Senator from 
Missouri why this bill contains provisions in the interest of 
trusts, he does not deny the charge, but he simply washes his 
hands of the bill, and says, ‘‘I am not responsible; the bill is not 
what I should have made it, but I am coerced into its support.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I must confess my amaze- 
ment at the statement with which the junior Senator from Idaho 
= Dvuso!s] closed his speech a few moments ago. I can not 

t consider that statement, in view of all that has transpired 
within the last two or three weeks, and in view of the utter- 
ances of the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], 
as somewhat significant, 

I believe that the statement made in the able speech of the 
senior Senator from Idahé (Mr. SHour] can not be controverted. 
If concession—and ‘‘ concession ” seems to be the favorite word 
used in cases of this kind—is to be made to the people represent- 
ing the lead-ore production of the intermontane States, why is 
it not made protective? A so-called concession which will de- 
stroy the lead-mining industries of those States is no concession 
of value toanyone. 

The statement of the senior Senator from Idaho shows that 
under a duty of a cent anda half a pound the imports of lead 
ore from Mexico have increased with wonderful rapidity, espe- 
cially since the adoption of the act of 1890. These imports were 
in 1891, 28,000,000 pounds; in 1892, 50,000,000 pounds, and in 1893, 
59,000,000 pounds; showing that with a duty of 14 cents a pound 
the Mexican lead producers are constantly and rapidly encroach- 
ing upon the American market. 

Mr. MILLS. Isthatlead ore or lead? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is lead orecontained in silver-lead ore. 
The action of the committee in this case is indefensible fromany 
standpoint. If the Democratic platform is to be followed, as the 
Senator from New York — ILL] has said, lead ore ought to 
o ut on the free list. If a protective duty is to be levied on 

ore, and [ believe this should be done for the benefit of a 
people who deserve the recognition and protection of the Con- 
gress of the United States to an extent perhaps greater than 
any other within our borders, then at least a cent and a halfa 
pound should be retained. If a revenue duty is to be levied, 
then the rate of a cent and a half a pound certainly should be 
maintained 


The proposition of the Senator from Missouri will reduce the 
revenue derived from lead-ore importation $450,000 per annum. 
For whose benefit? If it is for theebenefit solely of the lead 
trust and the lead combine, as soconfidently claimed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], that the duty should be removed, 
is it not rtionally for the interest of the lead trust and the 
lead combine to reduce it one-half to three-fourths of a cent a 
pound? If they desire to have the duties removed and savea cent 
and a half apound, are they not gratified at least when the duty 
is reduced from 14 cents to three-fourths of a cent a pound? 

— else has asked for this reduction, I should be glad to 

Mr. VEST. They have fought the duty of three-fourths of a 
cent all the time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course they fight the three-fourths of a 
cent, and they will fight the 14 cents still harder, will they not? 
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The Senator from Missouri is very unwilling to take the next 
step and take off the whole duty, but he is willing, apparently, 
to accommodate the lead trust and lead combine by taking off 
half the duty. Has there been any suggestion made by the 
consumers of lead that this duty of acent and a half a pound 
was too high? 

There is not a single important interest in the States located 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean that is not 
stricken down by the provisions of this bill. No other section 
receives such destructive blows by the measure under consider- 
ation. 

I have no doubt, as the junior Senator from Idaho says, that 
three-fourths of a cent a pound is better for these people than 
no duty at all. 
able that the people engaged in the mining of lead shall linger 
along in a starving condition, or that a duty shall be imposed 
upon their product that is amply protective? If it is to be a 
question of concession, if, as the Senator from Missouri says, a 
concession is to be made to these people on sentimental grounds, 
then why not make a concession which will protect their indus- 
tries fully, and give them a chance to live and prosper? 

I do not assume to speak for Senators representing those 
States, but I believe, as firmly as I believe anything, that for 
the maintenance of this industry a duty of a cent and a half a 
pound at least is necessary. I believe if you reduce the duty to 
this amount you will strike a destructive blow, as I have al- 
ready said, to the people of these three or four important States, 
a blow which ought to be averted. 

I have no sympathy with the motion made by the Senator from 
New York. [am not one of those people who believe that lead 
ore can be classed as araw material. [ think it ought to be pro- 
tected by an adequate duty, and I shall by my vote do all I can 
to make that duty protective. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I think it rather incumbent 
upon me to say something in reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The representatives of the Western States have been trying 
for ten years to have a proper sampling and assaying made at 
the portof entry. The Government has been constantly robbed, 
and the mining men of the Pacific coast say that they would 
sooner have the amendment which the Democrats have put in 
this morning in regard to sampling and assaying than to have 
a cent a pound duty on lead ore. 

That is what I meant by saying that the DemoC¢ratic side-of 
the Chamber had been considerate and fair in this lead schedule, 
and, so far as I am concerned, whenI am treated fairly and gen- 
erously, [ intend tosay so. It is the consensus of opinion of 
mining men, I will say, without hesitation, that the provision 
in regard to sampling and assaying is the most important thing 
for us that we have had in reference to lead ore for some years. 
So far as I am concerned, I thank the Democrats for their con- 
sideration in the lead-ore schedule. We owe thatconsideration 
to our silver friends on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I probably misunderstood the Senator. I 
understood him to say that the rate of dutyimposed by the pend- 
ing bill wasa satisfactory rate to the lead producers. 

Mr. DUBOIS. i beg the Senator’s pardon. I said I sheuld 
prefer a higher rate of duty. , 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then { misunderstood the Senator. I un- 
stood him to say that while it was not all that the lead pro- 
ducers wished to get, yet the rate was satisfactory. 

Of course no honestman could be in favor of the system of assay 
which has been in use between Mexico and the United States for 
the last three or four years. I think the factsstated by the senior 
Senator from idaho [Mr. SHOUP] show plainly that immense 
frauds upon our Government have been committed from year to 
year in giving the amount of lead contained in the silver ores 
imported; and I do not see how Senators upon the other side 
can resist an amendment which only provides for the honestas- 
say of lead ores and an honest assessment of the duty. 

r. POWER. Mr. President, the arrangement mace on sil- 
ver ores is a step in the right direction, but we are making 
progress slowly, considering what we have had to contend 
against. The arrangement on silver-lead ores pertaining to tho 
sampling and assaying is more ‘satisfactory than the present 
— and will do much good if honestly carried out: but the 

uty on pig lead and the duty on manufactured products, in com- 

ison, is not satisfactory. It is unfair, and I might say dis- 
est, as I shall try to explain in a short time; and I fear the 

result of this legislation will end disastrously to the lead indus- 
in Montana. 

he first statistical record that I can find on the production of 
lead in the United States was in 1823. In this year the United 


States produced in round numbers 1,337 tons. This lead was 
produced under a duty of 2 cents per pound, pig lead seiling on 
an average of about $3.50, and white load % 66 hundred. 


In 1828 a duty of 3 cents per pound was placed on lead. Our 


I think we all agree to that; but isit more desir- | 
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production rose that year to 5,975 tons, prices remaining about 
the same as they were in 1823. In 1830, two years later, under 
the protection of 3 cents per pound duty, the United States pro- 
duction had increased to 8,261 tons, and the price of pig lead re- 
duced to $3.75 and white lead $8.60 per hundred. 

From 1830 to 1846 (sixteen years) the duty on lead remained 


practically $3 per hundred, with the exception of the years 1838, 
when it was $2.34; 1839, $2.31; 1840, $2.31, and 1841, $2.08 per bun- 
dred, and in 1846, the United States product had reached the 
high figure of 27,475 tons, the average price of p vi being 
about $5.86 and white lead $8 per hundred, and our orta- 
tions decreased from 5,333,588 pounds in 1830, to 214 pounds 
1846. From that date until 1858 the duty on lead did not exe 
91 cents per hundred pounds. 

In 1846 the tariff on lead was reduced to 56 cents per hund 
and the American product decreased 4,400 tons for that year. 

This was under the operation of what was known as the Walker 
tariff law, and, unlike the period from 1830 to 1846, our product 
decreased every year of the twelve but one, and in 1857 our prod- 


uct had been reduced to 7,014 tons; but in 1855 pig lead reached 
the high price of $5.87 and white lead $10 per hundred. Her 
we have a forcible lesson. Taking the period of sixteen years, 
from 1830 to 1846, the United States increased its yearly produc 
tion from 8,261 tons to 27,475 tons: prices in the mean time ha 
been lowered, and from 1832 (which is the first date | have bee: 
able to obtain foreign imports of lead) decreased our imports 
from over 5,000,000 pounds to 214 pounds. This was under a 
tariff for protection. 

From 1846 to 1858, under a tariff for revenue, which did not 
reach above 91 cents per hundred, the product of the United 
States fell to 10,605 tons in 1858, and the price increased from 
$4.73 in 1846 to $5.94 per hundred in 1858, thus permitting a 
foreign lead to take the place of our produet—compolling the 
consumer to pay higher prices. 

A protective duty has proven a relief to the consumer, while 
the duty for revenue has been a tax and a burden, as well as 
clogging the wheels of progress and prosperity. 

In 1859 and 1860 the duty was 15 per cent, which was equiva- 
lent to about three-fourths of a cent per pound: in 1861, | cent 
per pound; in 1862 and 1863, 14 cents per pound. 

These duties brought but slight relief in the way of increased 
production and decreaseinprice. They were duties for revenue 
only,and atthe same time foreign imports were increasing rap- 
idly. 

in 1864 a duty of 2 cents per pound was placed on pig lead 
and 1+ cepts on iead ore and lead dross, and a proportionate dut 
on manufactured articles of lead. 

In 1864 the product of the United States was 13,690 tons; the 
imports being 25,805 tons, when we paid the high price of $7.10 
for pig lead and the enormous price of $16.81 per hundred for 
white lead. 

This was the beginning of rapid development in silver lead 
mining in the United States; our consumption at this time be- 
ing about 40,000 tons per annum, a very large increase. 

In 1884 our production had risen to about 140,000 tons. Our 
imports had decreased to 1,536 tons, and the price of pig lead 
bad been reduced to $3.74, and white lead to $6 per hundred, 
and in 1893 pig lead in New York was $3.69 and white lead $6.35 
per hund pounds. 

Taking the price of lead in London from 1787 to 1878, a period 
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of ninety-one years, we find it averaged about 4? cents per pound, 
as the following table will show: 
Yearly average price of pig lead at London from 1787 to 1 
whoa ” 
Year. | Price. Year. | Price. Year. |Price.|} Year. Price 
| " | 
£ 21} & @. | £ a. il £ 8. 
1787........| 21 4] 1810.......] 28 26 || 1833.......| 15 0 || 1856......| 24 5 
Sn na 21 10 || 1811._-_._- 24 0 |) 1834.22-7--| 17 5 |] 1857.---- 23 10 
1780........ 19 17 || 1812._..... 23 3 || 1835....... | 22 O]] 1858 | @ 56 
1790........| 16 1 |] 1813.......| 25 14 |] 1836__.___- | 24 5 || 1899 2 10 
acide 18 2 || 1814 u ‘| 26 11 || 1837_...._. | 21 10 |} 1860____ 22 15 
eae 19 8 jj 1815... .... 20 16 || 1838......- 20 10 || 1861 9 
19 3 || 1816._____ | 16 5 | 1839 19 5 || 1862 21 10 
14 10 | OE cscs | 18 6 |] 1840...... 19 10 | 1863 1 5 
16 15 jj 1818....... @iri yy ae 20 10 || 1864 | 2115 
18 6 || 1819...._.. | 2211 || 1842.._....] 18 10 || 1865......| 2015 
16 17 | 22 0 || 1843 | 17 0} 1866_.....| 20 15 
15 7 19 5} 20 5 
16 9 18 10 19 15 
19 16 7 5 19 12 
22 | 16 0 i9 7 
24 16 5 5} 19 10 
27 15 16 10 20 10 
23 0 15 0} 23 5 
27 11 14 7 22 15 
-| 35 12 13 10 | aed 22 10 
1807 ........| BD 3 12 10 | ; 22 0 
1908.....--| 30 1 12 10 || 1854... > 2315 || 1877......| 2010 
1600........| 81 34) 1832....... | 12 5 | 1855.......| 23 15 || 1878.. - 18 0 
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A free-trade country and an exporter of lead, which should be 
satisfactory proof that a duty on lead has not caused the Amer- 
ican consumer to pay more for his lead than the consumers in 
free-trade countries have had to pay. Again we have an object 
lesson of a protective tariff. 

In twenty years, under 2cents per pound duty on lead bullion 
and 14 cents on lead ore and lead dross, which was a reasonable 
protection, we increased our home product from 13,000 tons to 
140,000 tons. We lowered the price almost one-half, developed 
a country equal to an empire in size, built thousands of miles of 
railroads into the Rocky Mountain country at the cost of many 
millions of dollars. But since that date (1884), when lead began 
to come into the United States from Mexico free of duty (under 
a ruling which admitted lead in ore free, when the silver in the 
ore was of more value than the lead), our production did not 
keep pace with the increased consumption. 

October 6, 1890, the McKinley tariff bill went into effect. It 
contained —— that was thought would remedy the evil 
and put lead mining again into its old prosperous condition. 
But the mistake was made of levying 1+ cents duty on the lead 
in the ore. Not 14 cents duty on the gross ore, as was the law 
from 1864 to 1890, and was enforced from 1864 to 1884, when lead 
mining was developed to a greater extent than in the entire 
combined history of the United States. 

Not only have we a record of larger quantities of lead being 
imported into the United States at the present time than at any 
time in its history, but there is reason to believe that large 
nee of lead have been admitted that should have paid a 

uty. 

This has been brought about bya duty of 14 cents being placed 
on lead in ores which required a thorough method of assaying 
and sampling that the Government has not been prepared todo. 

In the past ten years Mexico has taken ession of at least 
30 per cent of our market. At this rate it will not take long to 
control our entire market, as the headway made in the last ten 
years by Mexico was after the great lead fields of the United 
States in the Rocky Mountain country had been opened by rail- 
roads, and but very little if any new lead mining has been de- 
veloped since, although large numbers of lead mines are idle 
and many valuable prospects undeveloped, for the simple fact 
that the United States can not compete with countries that 
pay from 50 to 75 cents per day for labor, while we pay $2.50 
to $3 per day, and pay $20 per ton freight to market our prod- 
uct against Mexico paying $8 per ton. 

The silver-lead mines of the intermontane country have, in 
the past twenty-four years, produced over $200,000,000,worth of 
lead and over ,000,000 in gold andsilver. It has furnished a 
livelihood for over 250,000 ie le annually. It is the chief sup- 
port of over 11,000 miles o roads, and the property values 
that it represents are estimated by the hundreds of millions. 

It pays the best ——— and has the most contented and happy 
— laborers employed that are to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

Congress has the power to destroy this great aioe or make 
it more prosperous than it ever has been. A reduction of the 
tariff on lead, as proposed in the pending bill, will benefit no 
one, except it should be the National Lead Company, who hap- 
pen to be fortunate enough to control lead mines along the Na- 
tional and Mexican Central Railroads, who will be benefited by 
cheap labor and low transportation rates, to the greatinjury of 
this great American industry. 

I wish to read an extract from the Washington Star of the 18th 
instant, taken from the stock quotation column, pertaining to the 
national lead trust: 

The result of the directors’ meeting to take action on the national lead 
dividend was eagerly watched for by the room. At the close of the noon 
hour it was announced that the common stock would resume dividends at 
the old rate of 4 per cent per annum, and that the usual dividend on the pre- 
ferred had been declared. The business of this company Ly my of the gen- 
eral depression, has increased more than 25 per cen during © past year, 
and officials — a good market for all their manufactured ucts. The 
duty on white lead and certain paints in which lead is used is satisfactory 
to the company, and, with the resumption of dividends, higher prices are 
expected. Asan offset to immediate improvement, there are many oper- 
ators who are ca extensive lines of long stock a shade above present 
ahead - E will, in all probability, take advantage of the first opportu- 
nity ; 


I see, after it was settled chat the products of lead should re- 
ceive such protection as is given in this bill, the stock of the 
national lead trust advanced about 50 per cent between the 

of the Wilson bill in the House and when it was reported 
y the Finance Committee to the Senate. 

The stock sold on January 2 for $22,andon April 30 itreached 
$42,374, showing a rise of nearly 100 per cent between January 
2 and — > 

The duty on the products of lead is certainly unjust to the 
American people, and of no benefit to the lead producers, and as 
will be seen by the price of lead, which is now $3.25, while the 


— of white lead used for painting the farmer’s, the mechan- 
c’s, and the miner’s house has not been reduced one cent. 

Again, referring to the bill, I notice that the implements and 
articles used by the miner, such as steel car wheels, powder, ete., 
are taxed. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POWER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. At this point the Senator is speaking very in- 
structively to me, at least, and I wish he would take alittle time 
and amplify the point to which he has just referred, the use of 
implements, machinery, and the various otheragencies which 
are not only employed, but which are interested either directly 
or indirectly in the mining of ores. My object is to get at the 
magnitude of the industry, whether it isa mere process, like 
gold-mining upon the surface, or whether alarge amount of ad- 
ditional labor is performed of interest to persons in other por- 
tions of the _s 

Mr. POWER. In developing silver-lead mines in the inter- 
montane country, in which there is perhaps an average of 25 
= cent of lead, the lead when the price of silver is high would 

a by-product, and vice versa. The mining of silver in the 
mountain country is extremely expensive. To sink a shaft 
through solid granite and other rock costs all the way from $100 
to $500 per foot, including expensive machinery; that is, where 
three compartments are required for working a mine on an ex- 
tensive scale. The powder and steel used in this developing 
work, following the vein after it is reached, is fully one-sixth of 
the whole cost. 

Isee by the bill that powder, like the products of lead, is 
amply protected. Powder is also controlled by a syndicate, and 
one man or one company disposes of all the powder required in 
my State. The price, delivered in San Francisco, is, say, 9 cents 
per pound free on board. I see that the duty proposed here is 5 
cents a pound, which is almost prohibitory. This is a buiden 
tothe miner. This statement applies all along the line where 
duties are imposed; butit is more striking in the case of powder 
than in any other item, and the rate of duty should be reduced. 
I shall offer an amendment at the proper time to increase the 
duty on pig lead and decrease the duty on some of its manufac- 
tured products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] to the amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

Mr.PLATT. Let it be stated. 

The PRESILiINGOFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 20, paragraph 165, after the word 
‘*dross,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent” 
and insert ‘‘ 14 cents;” and in line 23, after the words ‘‘ duty of,” 
to strike out ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent” and insert ‘‘14 cents.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). JI am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘* yea,” and he would vote ‘‘nay.” I 
wish to say at this time that the Senator from South Carolina 
will be absent during the remainder of the day, and therefore I 
make this announcement as to all votes to be taken to-day. 

Mr. MILLS (when Mr. GEORGE’S name wascalled). The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I transfer my 

r with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator 
rom Florida |Mr. PAsco], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’s name was called). The senior 
Senator’ from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is detained from the 
Chamber byillness. I am paired with him, but at the reauest of 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLAURIN], I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Rhode Island[Mr. Dixon], 
and the junior Senator from Rhode Island and the senior Senator 
from Maryland will stand paired. Ishall not repeat the an- 
nouncement again to-day. I vote‘ yea.” 

Mr. DOLPH (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon was 
called). My colleague [Mr. MITCHELL] was called from the 
Chamber afew moments ago. He is paired with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. My colleague would vote “ yea” 
if present. 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
I announce for the rest of the day that I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoniing [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I announce my 
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pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANsBROUGH]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘* nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. H4LE]. 
he were present. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAVIS], who is absent, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. I wish to announce the pair 
for the day. Both of us reserve the right for either, in the ab- 
sence of the other, to vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. VILAS ‘when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. Otherwise I should vote 
“nay.” 

While I am on my feet I desire to announce, on behalf of the 
Senator from Delaware |[Mr. GRAY], that he is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois[Mr. CULLOM]. If the Senator from Del- 
aware were present he would vote ‘*‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to state that I have transferred the pair 
between the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] and myself 
to my colleague |Mr. HARRIS], who is not able to be in his seat 
to-day. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. DOLPH. I havea standing pair with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi |Mr. GEoRGE], but he informed me that on this 
vote he was paired with some other Senator, and so I take the 
liberty to vote in his absence. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr.CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont([Mr. 
Proctror]. I make the announcement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 


I am paired with 
Ishould vote ‘‘ nay ” if 


Aldrich, Hansbrough, Perkins, Squire, 
Allen, Hawley, Pettigrew, Stewart, 
Allison, Hoar, Platt, Teller, 
Chaniler, Lodge, Power, Washburn. 
lolph, McMillan, Quay, 
Dubois, Manderson, Sherman, 
Frye, Patton, Shoup, 
NAYS—34. 

Bate, Daniel, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Berry, Faulkner, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mills, Vest, 
Brice, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hunton, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Irby, Murphy, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Palmer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 

NOT VOTING —26. 
Butler, Gallinger, Jones, Nev. Ransom, 
Cal, George, Kyle, Turpie, 
Cemeron, Gorman, McPherson, Vilas, 
Carey, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Wilson, 
Culiom, Hale, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Davis, Harris, Pasco, 
Dixon, Higgins, Proctor, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] to the 
amendment submitted by the committee. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. I submit that the committee amend- 
ment, it seems to me, should be voted upon first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair is informed that the Senator from New York oifered an 
amendment to the amendment submitted by the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. He moved to strike out the entire paragraph. 
Under parliamentary law a paragraph must be perfected beforea 
motion to strike out isin order. The Senator from New York 
moved to strike out,and his motion is notin order until the para- 
graph is perfected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time the Senator from New 
York offered his amendment. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the committee, as amended. 

Mr. SHOUP. I desire toofferafurtheramendment. I move 
to strike out “* three-fourths of 1 cent” in line 20, and where it 
occurs again in line 23, and insert ‘‘1 cent per pound;” so as to 
read: 


Lead ore and lead dross, 1 cent per pound; Provided, That silver ore and 
all other ores containing leai shall pay a duty of | cent per pound on the 
lead contained therein, etc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PLATT. On that I ask the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 
XX VI——334 


The pair which 
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I announced on the last vote still stands. The Senator from 
Florida | Mr. Pasco] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
are paired. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. CAREY] 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE}, and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BATE (when Mr. MORRILL’S name was called). 
to state that the Senator from Vermont 
with my colleague [Mr. HARRIs]. 


I desire 


Mr. MORRILL] is paired 


Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired. as I 
heretofore announced, with the Senator from Minnesota | Mr. 
DAvis]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE (after having votedin the negative). I will state 
that on this question [ am paired with the junior Senator from 


Colorado{Mr. Woucorr]. I will therefore withdraw mj) 
unless it be necessary to make a quorum. I will also stite that 
on the previous question I voted inadvertently and would hay: 
withdrawn my vote if my attention had been called to it at the 
time. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. VILAS. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and announce it once for all for the day, 
as [ understand the Senator from Oregon will be absent 


on ac- 
count of necessary business. On this question I should vote 
‘nay ” if the Senator from Oregon were present. 

I desire also again to announce on behalf of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY] that he is paired with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM}. 

Mr. MILLS. [I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 


sissippi |[Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. CALL. I announce my pair with the Sen itor from Ver- 
mont [{Mr. PROcTOR]. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to announce that if my colleagu 
MITCHELL of Oregon] were here he would vote * yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—¥%5. 


iMr. 


Aldrich, Hawley, Perkins, Squire. 
Aliison, Hoar, Peftigrew, Stewart, 
Chandler, Lodge, Platt, Teller, 
Dolph, McMillan, Power, Washburn. 
Dubois, Manderson, Quay, 
Frye, Patton, Sherman, 
Hansbrough, Peffer, Shoup, 
NAYS—30. 

Bate, Gibson, McLaurin, Roach, 
Berry, Gordon, Martin, Smith 
Blackburn, Hill, Mills, Vest 
Camden, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Irby, Morgan, Walsh 
Coke, Jarvis, Murphy, White. 
Daniel, Jones, Ari. Palmer, 
Fauikner, Lindsay, Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—30. 
Allen, Cullom, Harris, Proctor, 
Blanchard, Davis, Higgins, Ransom, 
Brice, Dixon, Jones, Nev. Turple, 
Butler, Gallinger, Kyle Vilas 
Caffery, George, McPherson, Wilson, 
Call, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Wolcott. 
Cameron, Gray Morrill, 
Carey, Hale Pasco, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree; 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York | Mr. 
HILL}, to strike out paragraph 165 and place the articles therein 
mentioned on the free list. 

Mr. MILLS. Upon that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HILL. Lask forthe yeas and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called.) I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey] 
to the Senator from South Dakota |Mr. KyLe}. and vote ‘* nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Ihave ageneral pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who will be ab- 
sent from the Chamber during the remainder of to-day’s session. 
I make this announcement to govern to day’s session. On this 
question, however, believing that the Senator from Alabama 
would vote as I shall, I will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine[Mr.HALs]. Ashe would vote the same 
way on this question that [ shall do, I will vote. I vote * nay.” 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was ecall:d). I have announced 
my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MIrcHELU}, but | 
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understand he would vote ‘‘ nay ’*and that I am therefore atlib- 
erty to so vote. I vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GzorcE] is 
paired with the Senator from New Hampehire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
on this vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I wished to inquire of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] if he could teli me how his colleague [Mr. 
WILSON] would vote. The senior Senator from Iowa does not 
seem to be in the Chamber, and I will withhold my vote. Iam 
paired with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr.CALL. [am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
PROCTOR]; but the other side are voting “nay,” and I take it 
that the Senator from Vermontwould votethesame way. I will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BATE. My colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. GORDON. I have assurance that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON] would vote “nay” if present, and I feel at lib- 
erty to vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 54; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Hill, Irby, Mills. 

NAYS—54. 
Aldrich Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman, 
Allen, an, Murphy, Shoup, 
Bate, ansbrough, Palmer, Smith, 
Berry, Hawley, Pasco, Squire, 
Blackburn, Hoar, Patton, Stewart, 
Brice, Hunton, Pefter, Teller, 
Call, Jarvis, Perkins, Vest, 
Chandler, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vilas. 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Platt, Voorhees, 
Dolph, Lodge, Power, Walsh, - 
Dubois, McLaurin, Pugh, Washburn, 
Faulkner, McMillan, —_. White. 
a Manderson, 2, 
Gibson, Martin, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Allison, Coke, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon 
Blanchard, Culiom, Gray, Morgan, 
Butler, Dantel, Harris, Morrill, 
Caffery, Davis, Higgins, Proctor, 
Camden, Dixon, Jones, Nev. Turpie, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Kyle, Wilson, 
Carey, George, McPherson, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] that he is now leading both 
parties in this Chamber with great unanimity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There never has been any doubt about the 
right of the distinguished Senator from Maryland to speak for 
this side of the Chamber, on the pending bill in favor of pro- 
tective duties. Hes for the unanimous sentiment of this 
side of the Chamber. It seems there is a little division at last 
-— the other side of the Chamber upon someof the provisions 
of the bill. " 

Mr. QUAY. At this point I desire to recall the attention of 
the managers of the bill or the majority to eweeree’ 156. It 
will be remembered that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
objected te an ambiguity in the phraseology of that paragraph 
which in his judgment would admit of the introduction under it 
of wheels of all sorts, whereas it was intended merely to apply to 
wheels of railway cars; and that construction has been given to 
the same paragraph in the McKinley law, which is in the iden- 
tical language. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that if 
he ask unanimous consent for the insrtion of the words ‘‘ for 
railway purposes after the word ‘‘ wheels,” in line 4, it will meet 
the objectioas < the Senator from Ohio, and make the purpose 
of the paragreP plain. 

Mr. VEST. That is the meaning of the provision. There is 
no doubt about it. I think the amendment is entirely unneces- 
sary; but we have no objection to it. 

Mr. QUAY. Then the words may be inserted by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania submit a motion to amend the ——— 

Mr. QUAY. I should fer to have committee submit it. 
I will make the motion, ver. | 

Mr. VEST. Let thatamendment be made. There is no ob- 
jection to it. It was never intended to apply to wheels for any 
other purpose except for railways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SrcreTary. In 156, line 4, after the word 


wheels,” insert “for ra Pe 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Chair will permit me,I to the 
Senator from Pe vania that the amendment ought 4o be in- 
serted after the ** thereof,” in line 4, so as ‘to read: 
‘Wheels, cr parts thereof, for railway purposes. 
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Mr. QUAY. It makes no difference. I prefer to have the 
words inserted where I haye suggested. 

Mr. VEST. It is the same thing. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know that it makes any difference, 
practically. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read paragraph 166, as follows: 

166. Lead in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and 
bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 1 cent per pound: 
Provided, That in case any foreign country shall impose an export duty 
upon lead ore or lead dross or silver ores containing lead, exported to the 
United States from such country, then the duty upon lead in pigs and bars, 
molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit 
only to be remanufactured, herein os for, when imported from such 
country, Shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

The Committee on Finance reported to amend the paragraph 
on page 36, line 8, by inserting after the word ‘‘ upon” the words 
“such ores and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. POWER. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee? . 

Mr.POWER. It is an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then let thecommittee amendment 
be acted n. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment is 
first to be acted on unless the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Montana ‘is un amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Montana says it 
is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that it 
isnot. The question is on agreeing tothe amendment reported 
by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendmentof the Senator 
from Montana will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 166, page 36, line 3, after the 
word ‘‘remanufactured,” strike out “1 cent” and insert ‘14 
cents;” so as to read: 

Lead in pigs and bars, moltenand old refuse lead runinto blocks and bars, 
and all scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, 14 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment CR by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. QUAY. lam not so familiar as the Senator from Mon- 
tana with lead production and manufacture; butsome of our citi- 
zens in Pennsylvania, who have stock in smelting works in Penn- 
eon and in the West, are interested in mines which produce 
these ores,and they are very warmly in favor of the amendment 
just introduced. They have sent me a brief statement of their 
case; and not wishing to occupy the time of the Senate, I will 
read it. They say: 

Under the McKinley act the duty on pig lead is 2 cents per pound, and the 
duty on white lead 3 cents per pound. 

In the Wilson bill— 

That is the bill before us— 


it is proposed to make the duty on pig lead 1 cent per pound and white lead 
oe a pecans, being a reduction of 50 per cent. These figures are such, 
should the bill become law, as would effectually discontinue the operation 
of American works, 80 far as 





can ores are concerned. The smelting 

works of Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania 

would be closed down, and the smeiti industry of the United States would 

cease. The lead-refining works would be operated only in the treatment of 

the product of the Mexican smelting works, and the refi and separat- 
of the metals, viz., lead, silver, copper, and ete oduced in Mexico. 

© great American mines of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and 

as well as those of Co'orado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and other 

sections in the far West, would also be closed down, and the 

States would be entirely dependent n ft countries for its 

lead suppiy. In case of war we would be entirely dependent upon foreign 

countries for as ly of this metal, with the smelting works of our country 


or 
lead mines of have already ceased to be profitable owing to 
competition a pemoreesine of f ores. 

The price of pig 1 in on is now £9 per ton of 2,240 pounds, with a 
discount of 2} per cent; the freight by steamer to New York is slightly less 
than $12 ton, and within the past days foreign lead has laid 
down in New York in bond at 1.85 cents per pound. The cost of railw: 
ti tion from the American mines of Idaho, Colorado, an 
eS ee et eee ee Oo poet conse- 
quently the difference in freight alone — the American miner is near: 

ual to the amount of the uty. The freights from Missouri, 
iitinois, and Tennessee to New York are from 88 to $14 per ton. The freights 

such as Tampico to New York do not exceed $3 ten. 
duty at so slight an increase above the freight difference 
how can miner compete when he pays his labor from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day, and the Mexican pays but 50 cents per day in the equivalent of 


American money? 
The duty in the proposed bili is entirely in the interest of the smelters 
oO in M ‘among which the 


are works at Monterey, rated by 

¥ and parties; the works at Valverdena, a 
andthe works at San Luis Potosi, eee by the Kansas Ci 

and m . An officer of this latter gn the 

day ‘which the was reported, openly that the 
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changes in the lead schedule would be worth $250,000 per annum to his com- 


my. 
The National Lead Company of New Jersey, aly known as the 
‘‘lead trust,” and which controls over 90 per cent of the white lead product 
ot the United States, insist upon the duty on white lead being increased to 
2eents per pound. 

This they are mete ouneees to by reason of the great diference in wages, 
they paying from $1.50to &2 per — as against 18 to 24cents per day in Great 
Britain, and 12 to 15 cents per day in Germany and France. However, in or- 
der that the lead industries of this country may continue operations and 
afford employment to over 100,000 men now directly dependent upon them 
for a livelihood, the duty upon imported ores should be not less than $15 per 
ton and the duty on pig lead not less than Mb cents per pound. The “lead 
trust” are not producers of piglead. The “lead pool’ embraces the three 
large Mexican smelters before referred to, and are large producers of pig 
iead. 

The Pennsylvania Lead Company, with its principal works located in Al- 
legheny County, Pa., and auxiliary works in Utah, have been in operation 
since 1871. They employ from 700 to 800 men at wages varying from $1.50 to 
#3 per day. This product in 1893 was 18,000 tons pig lead, 2,000 tons copper, 
9,000,000 ounces silver, and one and one-half million dollars gold. 

'They are not members of the “lead trust’ or the “lead pool,” being en 
tirely independent of both associations. 

The Pennsylvania Lead Company have over $1,200,000 invested. 


I was glad to see the Senator from Montana offer the amend- | 


ment, and I hope it will prevail. 

The PRES[DING OFFICER. 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. QUAY and Mr. POWER called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). On this subject 
I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON}. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 


The question is on the amend- 


| Sumers are very much interested in 


I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. | 


CAREY] to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] and vote 
nay.” 
The roll call having beenconcluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 


Aldrich, Hansbrough, McMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, Hawley, Paiton, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Squire, 
Dubois, Jones, Nev. Platt, Teller. 
Frye, Lodge, Power, Washburn. 
NAYS—25. 
Berry Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Blackburn, George, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Blan ‘hard, Gibson, Pasco, Walsh, 
Brice. Hunton, Peffer, White. 
Caffery, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Roach, 
Daniel, MeLaurin, Smith, 
NOT VOTING—49. 

Allen, Davis, Irby, Murphy, 
Bate, Dixon, Jarvis, Pettigrew, 
Butler, Gallinger, Kyle, Proctor, 
= Gordon, McPherson, Quay, 

den, Gorman, Manderson, nsom, 
Cameron, Gray. Martin, Stewart, 
Carey, Hale, Mills, Turpie, 
Chandler, Harris, Mitchell, Oregon Vilas, 
Coke, Higgins, Morgan, Wilson, 
Cullom, Hil, Morrill, Wolcott 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph as follows: 

167. Lead in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 1} cents per 
pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
to be numbered 1674: 


Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, 6 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POWER. It was the understanding, I believe, that par- 
agraph 49 should be passed over until we reached the paragraphs 
relating to lead ore. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no recollection of any. para- 
graph in the chemical schedule being passed over. However,I 

ve no objection to the Senator offering an amendment by 
unanimous consent to the eee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
clerks at the desk that paragraph 49 was not passed over. 

Mr. POWER. What is the statement of the Chair? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That the paragraph was not passed 
over; but I have no objection to the Senator from Montana offer- 
ing the amendment if he chooses to do so. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the Chair 
will entertain the amendment of the Senator from Montana. 


The next paragraph in order 


i 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I asked to have these paragraphs passed 
over, and the Senator from Arkansas objected, and therefora 
— were acted upon at the time. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. They were. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course when this paragraph is reached 
in the Senate there will be an opportunity for the Senator from 
Montana to offer an amendment toit. — 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly: and I prefer that be 
should take that course. It is the regular course 

Mr. POWER. Paragraph 49 relates to the products of lead, 
and now that no increase is to be allowed in the r sroposed 
on lead I should like to reduce the duty on th It is 
certainly unfair, and it is 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I object to going ba 
ical schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. PLATT. The paragraph will be open to amendm 
| the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill 
proceed. 

Mr. POWER. If the Chair will excuse me, I was present 


the time, and I did not understand it as the Chair has stated. | 
understood that we could again take up the paragraph relating 
to lead. Here are three or four important items that the con 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no power to 
give the Senator from Montana the right to go back to a para 
graph after it has been acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will 
next paragraph in order. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

171. Type metal and new types, 15 per cent ad valorem 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yesterday I asked to have this paragraph 


read 


| passed over because I desired to call the attention of the com- 


| cept for the purpose of defrauding the Government. 


I move to insert as a new paragraph, | 


mittee toit. This rato of 15per cent should be changed. It was 
fixed in the House of Representatives when they fixed a rate of 
15 per centon lead ore, and it has not been changed by thecom- 
mittee. Type metal is a composition of lead, tin, antimony, and 
I think, copper in various proportions; but type metal can be 
made, and is likely to be made, verylargely of lead. It would be 
very easy to make type metal containing 90 per cent of lead, and 
all the lead consumed in the United States might be admitted 
at 15 per cent. 

Mr, ALLISON. By melting? 

Mr. ALDRICH. By melting up the metal and by eliminating 
the other metals after the importation. 

The duty on typo metal should remain the same as the duiy 
upon lead. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri to strike out 
“15 per centad valorem ” and insert ‘‘ three-fourths of a cent a 
pound on the lead vontained therein.” That would make the 
duty the same as the rate on the lead contained in the ore. 

Mr. VEST. My information is that there is not 90 per cent 
of lead in type metal. There is about 75 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Rhode Island said there 
could be 90 per cent put in. ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senatér’s pardon. 

Mr. VEST. I say my information is that there is notso much 
as 90 per cent of lead in type metal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not ordinarily, and there would not be ex- 
Type 
metal could be made that would contain 90 per cent of lead aad 
# small amount of tin and other metals that are now on the 
free list for the purpose of fraudulently importing lead into the 
United States. That would certainly be done if you have a rate 
so much lower upon the type metal than the rate upon lead. 

Mr. VEST. Under the McKinley act the equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 14 cents a pound on type metal was 47.66 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty onlead was even higher than that. 

Mr. VEST. The other House made the rate 15 percent. Woe 
have reduced the duties, if the Senator will permit me, one-half 
upon the lead in ore. That would make about 23+ per cent ad 
valorem if you apply the same rule to type metal if jt were al! 
lead. We are not compelled to receive as an argument the 
claim that frauds will be perpetrated. Type metal is a regu- 
larly understood and defined material and about 75 per cent of 
itislead. If weapply the sume rule to type metal that we have 
applied to the other lead products a duty of 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem is not wrong. It is only a reduction from about 20 per cent 
to 15per cent. Upon type metal and new types 15 per cent ad 
valorem is proposed, and under the McKinley act the duty is 25 
per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON, But to make this conform to the otner sched- 
ules, three-fourths of a cent is exactly what ought to go in. 

: _ VEST. That would be logical if all type metal were 
ead. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It can be made practically of lead. 

Mr. VEST. Butit is not. Fifteen per cent is not a bad duty 
upon it. 

1 want to call the attention of our friends, in a very good- 
humored way, I hope, to the fact that they abandoned their spe- 
cifics on new types and came up to the ad valorem. In other 
words, they bunched together a specific upon type metal of 14 
cents a pound, and then, in the very same paragraph, they put 
type meta! at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALORICH. Under the McKinley act? 

Mr. VEST. It is just one of the little pleasantries of tariff 
legislation. We have been told that an ad valorem rate is the 
sum of all iniquity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The purpose of it was very plain. It would 
never pay tomelt upnew type. The cost of making new type is 
89 great that they would never be imported for the purpose of 
melting up and using on thisside as lead. Thatis very evident. 
There are so many different varieties of type, that a duty of 25 
per cent was put upon new type, while the duty upon type metal 
was kept the same as lead. 

Mr. VEST. It se2ms to me that is an answer to the Senator's 
own position. What difficulty would there have been in putting 
a specific duty upon so many thousands new type? If thereever 
was 1 case where their rule as to specific rates should be applied 
it ought to have been applied there. Here is type metal which 
can not be counted and which can only be weighed, upon which 
they put a specific. Then they come to aii article which can be 
counted just like I can count my fingers, so many thousand ems, 
s0 many thousand type, and they turn right around and aban- 
= specific and put on this miserable Democratic doctrine of ad 
vaiocrem., 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we should undertake to fix a specific rate 
per thousand ems upon type of all varieties it would take a bill 
as ample as this to describe the various varieties. 

Mr. VEST. It is just as easy as for an appraiser to open one 
crate out of twenty crates of queensware and look halfway 
through it and take it for granted that all the rest of the invoice 
is exactly the same, and put on the specificduty. But I do not 
care anything about that. We will set aside one day, I hope, if 
we make the progress we expect to make, and have a general 
discussion on ad valorems and specifics. I have a good deal to 
say upon my side of that question whenever it comes 7 I be- 
lieve this duty is right. t believe it is a fairrate,and I hope the 
Senate will not change it. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the com- 
mittee ought to make the schedule consistent and reduce the 
rate from one and one-half, which is 40 per cont. That is in 
line with all the amendments which they have made. I think 
it would be entirely fair and consistent with the schedule. A 

reat deal of lead comes into this country as type metal, and it 
5 liable to destroy the effect of the rest of the schedule. It 
would be an entirely consistent amendment to make the rate 
three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty on lead ore of 1} cents a 
pound, according to the tables before us, is 75.36 per cent ad 
valorem. That has been reduced by the action of the commit- 
tee to three-fourths of acent a pound or thirty-eight and a frac- 
tion perceatad valorem. Now they propose toletin type metal, 
which, according to the Senators own statement contains 75 

cent of lead, and which I say could contain 95 per cent of 
coat at 15 per cent ad valorem, or a rate less than one-half the 
rate imposed upon lead. There is no consistency and no rea- 
son in such arate. If the Senator desires to have all the lead 
that is used in the United States imported fraudulently, as it 
will be under this provision, I can say no more about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the Senator from Missouri to 
care nothing aboutit. If he does not, I think he had better as - 
sent to the amendment suggested by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. VEST. I did not say I do not care anything about it. 

Mr. ALLISON, I understood the Senator to say it was a mat- 
ter of no moment. 

Mr. VEST. Oh, no; I was discussing it with great serious- 


ness, 
Mr. ALLISON. I see no trouble in adopting the ee 
of the old law, reducing the rate anal, as we have done in 
other cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no amendment 
pending before the Senate, the Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I moved an amendment, or intended to do 
so. I move to strike out “15 per cent ad valorem” and insert 
“three-fourths of 1 cent a pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was waiting for the 
amendment to be offered. The Senator had suggested that he 
would move such an amendment. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. 
‘three-fourths of | cent a pound on the lead contained therein,” 


I move to make the rate on type metal 


instead of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SecRETARY. In paragraph 171, after the word ‘ metal,” 
in line 3, insert ‘‘ three-fourths of 1 cent a pound on the lead 
contained therein.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER). 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
lowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
FAULKNER], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Aldrich, Hawley, Patton, Squire, 
Allison, Hoar, Peffer, Stewart, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev Perkins, Teller, 
Dolph, sodge, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 
Frye, Manderson, Power, 
Hansbrough, Morrill, Shoup, 

NAYS—26. 
Allen, Coke, Jones, Ark. Smith, 
Bate, Daniel, Lindsay, Vest, 
Berry, George, McLaurin, Voorhees, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Murphy, Walsh, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Caffery. Irby, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—%. 

Brice, Faulkner, Kyle, uay, 
Butler, Gallinger, McPherson, nsom, 
Call, Gibson, Martin, Sherman, 
Camden, Gorman, Mills, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gray, Mitchell,Oregon Vilas, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Wilson, 
Cullom, Harris, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Davis, Higgins, Palmer, 
Dixon, Hill, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not intend to prolong this discussion at 
this time, as I know there isa desire on both sides of the Cham- 
ber for an early adjournment; but I give notice that I shall re- 
sume this contest in the Senate, because theaction which has been 
taken isso manifestly absurd that Iam sure the Senate upon 
consideration will reverse it. I remember one tariff bill which 
was made historical by placing one rate upon linseed and an- 
other rate upon flaxseed; and if the action which has just been 
taken is all wed to stand, the pending bill will be historical be- 
cause it, puts one rate upon lead in one form and one-half the 
rate upon lead in another form. s 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island is facetious, but 
he is incorrect. The basis of his amendment is that frauds may 
be committed on the revenue. Suppose type metal is brought 
in. Only 75 per centof it is lead, and aportion of it with evena 
smaller percentage than that. How are the appraisers to tell 
how much lead there isin the metal without testing it and analyz- 
ing it? That is an absurdity on the face of it. 

: ALDRICH. They have had no trouble in administering 
the law. 

Mr. VEST. What have they done? They have- done what 
our friends upon the other side of the Chamber have been taunt- 
ing us with all the time in regard to ad valorem duties; they 
have had to take the invoice, because it is manifestly impossible 
without melting this stuff, to tell how much lead is in and how 
much composite material is init. The absurdity is on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No difficulty whatever has ever been expe- 
rienced in administering the law. 

Mr. VEST. It has been guesswork. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty upon lead in all its forms except 
lead ore has preetcolly been prohibitory for years, and I pre- 
sume it would remain so if made uniform under the proposed 
law. But what I am finding fault with is that you allow lead in 
one form to come in at one rate and in another form at one-half 
that rate. It would absolutely destroy the lead industry of the 
United States if you prt paragraph 171 as it now stands in the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Seeretary read as follows: 


Zinc or spelter: 
174. Zinc in blocks or pigs, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. VEST. I move to strike out ‘‘ 20 per cent ad valorem” 
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and insert‘‘seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound,” so as to make the 
rate seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the question is put on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, I desire to say afew 
words. The three paragraphs respecting zinc are paragraphs 
now imposing ad valorem duties. 

It is believed by those who are interested in those paragraphs 
that the ad valorem rates will be difficult of administration. I 
need not state the reason why. Therefore, they believe that 
zinc should stand at least on a par with lead and lead products, 
especially as zinc is more valuable than lead. I should be glad 
if the Senator from Missouri could see his way clear to put them 
upon a parity. But I regard the amendment now offered by the 
Senator as an improvement upon the existing provision in the 
bill, and for the moment I shall not make further objection to it. 
Hereafter, if I find it necessary to do so, I will take the liberty of 
calling attention to this rate when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

175. Zinc in sheets, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. I move to strike out ‘‘ 25 per cent ad valorem” 
and insert ‘‘ 1; cents per pound,” so as to make the rate 14 cents 
per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


176. Zine, old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. VEST. I move to strike out “15 per cent ad valorem” 
and insert “‘ five-eighths of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. 1 wish to submit an amendment which I 
intend to propose to the pending bill. I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be received and printed. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to give notice that on Monday next at 
11 o'clock, with the permission of the Senate, I shall submit 
some remarks on the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will 
withdraw the motion for a few minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very well; I will withhold the mo- 
tion for the present. 

PAY OF EMPLOYES. 


Mr. COCKRELL. In behalf of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I am instructed to report back to the Senate favorably the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employes of 
the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 

assed. 
. JOINT COMMISSION REPORTS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the Joint Commission 
of Congress to Inquire into the Status of Laws Organizing the 
Executive Departments to submit three separate reports, which 
transmit to Congress the following: 

Report of the experts of the Commission concerning the dis- 
position of old money orders; 

Report of the experts recommending the discontinuance of 
certain statistics relating to international money orders; and 

Report of the experts recommending a change in the form of 
the warrants for the payment of money out of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What disposition does the 
Senator from Missouri desire made of the reports? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the reports be printed for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. , It isso ordered, in the absence | 
of objection. 

CAPITOL POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on | 
Rules to report an amendment intended to be proposed by the | 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. the present occupant of 
the chair [Mr. BLACKBURN], to the bill making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. It is an amendment designed to increase the number 
of the Capitol police. I move that the amendment be printed | 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. Afterten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 28, 
1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. . ' 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26, 18 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
John S. M. Neill, of Helena, Mont., to be surveyor-general of 
Montana. 
POSTMASTERS. 
Valentine Hussey, to be postmaster at Redwood City, in the 
county of San Mateo and State of California. 
E. P. Coltman, to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, in the county 
of Bingham and State of Idaho. 
Edward J. Slattery, to be postmaster at South Framingham, 
in the county of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 
W. O. Blakey, to be postmaster at Gordonsville, in the county 
of Orange and State of Virginia. 
Ella Lewis, to be postmaster at Gallatin, in the county of Sum- 
ner and State of Tennessee. 
H. A. Peabody, to be postmaster at Santa Ana, in the county 
of Orange and State of California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, May 26, 1894. 


The House mot at 12 o'clock m. 
E. B. BAGBY. 

“The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of the following-named persons against the 
United States, namely, Jeffrie Houghton, deceased, and Riley 
Kinman, deceased; which was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill /S. 1954) to 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either o! them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania: which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


LEAVE Of ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence, for three days, was 
granted to Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 


LIME POINT MILITARY RESERVATION, CAL. 


Mr. GEARY. Me. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (A. R. 4961) granting certain 
rights over Lime Point military reservation, in the State of Cal- 
ifornia. ; 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That thereis hereby granted to the citizens of the town 
or city of Sausalito, Marin County, Cal., the right to occupy and improve 
for the purposesof a road forthe use and benefit of the citizensof the United 
States, and for no other purposes whatever, a portion of the tract of land 
owned by the United States in the State of California, known as the Lime 
Point military reservation, upon the following conditions and provisions, 


namely: 
First. Thatno use of said land shall be begun by the citizens of said Sausalito 
as aforesaid until after general pians of said improvement shall have been 


submitted to the Secretary of Warand shall have been approved by him and 
the portion of said tract of land owned by the United States to be used for 
such stated purposes shall have been specially designated by him. and that 
no changes of the natural surface of the ground shall be made. nor structures 
built, repaired. altered. or removed, nor improvements of any sort begun 
until the extent and plans of such proposed work shall have been described 
in detail to the Secretary of War and shall have received his approval. 

d. That the United States reserves the power to make and enforce 
regulations concerning the occupation and use of the portion of the Lime 
Point military reservation covered by this grant and concerning the use of 
the road thereon. 

Third. That the United States reserves to itself the fee in said tract, and 
the right to resume immediate and entire possession and use whenever the 
first of the above provisions shall have been violated, and also to resume 

of and occupy any portion thereof, or to suspend the use of said 
road whenever, inthe judgment of the Secretary of War, the exigency arises 
that should require such action for public defense, or otherwise, or when- 





— 


ever Congress may determine other disposition of said tract, without any 
claim for compensation to said citizens for improvement thereon or dam- 
age on account thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GEARY. lask that the amendments reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs be read and considered. 

The amendments were read as follows: 





In line 5, after the word “road,” insert ‘‘only.’’ In line 11, after the word 
“land,” insert, “for the purposes of said road.’’ In lines 18 and 19 strike 
out ‘nor structures built, re ed, altered or removed.” In line 30, after 


the word “session,” insert the words ‘‘and use;’’ and in line 37, after the 
word “said,” insert “of Sausalito.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bili as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 


VILLAGE OF DEARBORN, MICH. 


Mr. AITKEN. Mr.8S er, lask unanimous consent for the 
—— consideration of the bill (H. R.3715) granting to the vil- 
age of Dearborn certain land for village purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and empowered to set apart for the use and benefit of the village of Dear- 
born, in the county of Wayne, State of Michigan, all that part of the tract 
known as ‘‘ Dearborn Arsenal,” ond lone n the corporate limits of the 
village of Dearborn, fn the State Michigan, described as follows: Lot 
numbered 19, being 100 feet fronting on Michigam avenue and 166 feet on 
Center street, according to the official survey thereof, for the use and benefit 
of said village of Dearborn, to. be used for public and other purposes not in- 
consistent with such use. 

Sec. 2. That the land so set apart is hereby granted to the village of Dear- 
born: Prorided, That if the said village of Dearborn shall at any time per- 
mit the said land hereby granted to be used for any purpose not contem- 
plated in this uct the said land shall revert to the United States. 

There being no objection the bill was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and beingengrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. AITKEN, a motion to reconsider the last 


vote was laid on the table. 
LEASES OF CERTAIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs to move to recommit to that committee a 
resolution pending before the House, and re by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on Fe 8 last. The purpose of 
the resolution was to direct the Secretary of the Interior not to 
wpprove any leases on the Indian reservations concerning which 
treaties were pending at the time of the adoption of the resolu- 


tion. 
reported the resolution favorably, it has 


Since the committee 
been informed that there is no oceasion for the adoption of the 
resolution, it having been the practice of the Department not to 
lease any lands on reservations wherg there was a prospective 
oe already pending. HenceI make the motion te recommit. 
The following is an extract from a letter of instructions by the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated November 21, 1893: 

Ei {n reply to your request to be advised whether or not said land should be 
H} leased for another year after the first of next June, you are in 
; formed that as the agreement. with these Indians on June 4, 1891, is now 
Gs pending in Congress, po action Sree of these lands to June 
rey) 1, 1895, will now considered; but if shall not confirm the a - 
i] ment during the early part of the coming session, the question should be 
a aeate presented in time to secure the leases for the fiscal year ending June, 


The papers eS your communication are herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, : 
: WM. H. SIMS, Acting Secretary. 

; To show thatthere is no danger in this action, I ask the Clerk 
. ; to read a condition that is made a part of all leases of Indian 
i lands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the title of the 
resolution which the geutleman moves to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Leases on the Wichita, Kiowa, and Apache Reservations. 


























to 
There was no objection. 
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TREASURY WARRANTS. 


_ Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit from the 
joint commission a report for the information of Congress con- 
cerning a proposed change in the form of Treasury warrants. It 
requires no action on the part of Congress, and | ask that it be 
printed as a document and printed in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY] asks that this report from the joint commission be printed 
in the RECORD, and as a document. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. DockgEry, from the Joint Commission of Congress to Inquire into the 
Status of Laws Organizing vhe Executive Departments, submitted the follow- 


report: 
he Joint Commission of Congress to inquire into the Status of Laws Or- 
ganizing the Executive De ts submit herewith, for the information 
of , & report of the experts of the co recommending a 
change in the form of the warrant for the payment of money out of the 
iaoaei together with a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury approv- 
same. 


APPENDIX 
[Report No. 7.} 


OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE COMMISSION 
TO EXAMINE THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
e Washington, D. C., April 10, 1894. 
DEAR Sin: Your experts, in an examination of the system of warrants 
used in the Treasury Department, beg to make the following report and 
recommendations thereon: , 
The principal classes of warrants are as follows: 
wu accountable warrants for advances to disbursing officers on requisi- 
ons. 
Pay settlement warrants for payment of claims. 
Covering revenue warrants for collection of revenue. 
Covering repay warrants for balances ofindividual accounts. 
Counter warrants for ae credits to appropriations when amounts of 
—— are transferred. (This is the opposite of the transfer war- 


Counter revenue warrants to cover fees collected in thediplomatic service 
that are disbursed as compensation or o 

Transfer warrants for the settlement of appropriations transferred on ac- 
count of individualaccounts. (Thisis the opposite of the counter warrant.) 

Acco) to the nature of the transaction, the warrants are made in the 
Office of the —eeeey Se eer and under the arrangement proposed 

report No. 5, will countersigned by the Comptroller and sent to the 

easurer. Those for pay accounts have drafts made thereon, which the 
Treasurer mails. The other warrants are entered, signed by the Treasurer, 
and forwarded to the accounting officers interested. 

In order to get the drafts drawn in perfect accord with the warrants, the 
—— course is pursued in the accounts division of the Treasurer's 
office: 

Virst. The accountable warrants have the requisitions attached thereto, 
which are removed. The settlement warrants do not have anything at- 
tached to them. Ail of the pay warrants are examined and marked to in- 
dicate the offices upon which the draftsin paymentthereof should be drawn. 

Second. The warrants are entered in a petee. which gives the number 
and amountof each, and are then pos to ledger accounts arranged by 
classes, namely, those of the various De nts. 

Third. The warrants are recorded in what is called a ‘warrant register,” 
showing the numbers, names, and amounts as to classes, and, later, 
the number of the draft and the date mailed to the office upon which drawn. 

Fourth. Drafts are recorded in what is called the “draft register,” ar- 
ranged in columns by offices upon which the drafts are drawn, showing the 
numbers, names, and amounts, classes and dates of issue, and, when the 
drafts come back, the date of payment. 

Fifth. The drafts are compared with the warrants to see that in every 


-| particular they are alike. 


Sixth. This is a duplication of the preceding course. 

The entries in the warrant register are made from the warrants, they hay- 
ing the numbers of the drafts noted thereon, and the drafts bearing the num- 
bers of the warrants. When the draftsare returned as paid they are checked 
against the draft register and attached to the warrants, which, in the mean- 
time, have been k in the office of the Treasurer, and are, at the end of 
each quarter, sent to the Auditor for the Treasury in support of the Treas- 
urer’s quarterly account. The Auditor examines the draft to see that it ac- 
cords With the warrant and that the indorsement is proper, and checks the 
= egainst the Treasurer's account, on which a regular settlement certifi- 
cate is issued. 

The Treasurer sends to each office upon which drafts are drawn a notice 
of the drafts issued each day, and to prevent the drafts from being raised 
or changed the amount of each is cut in figures thereon. 

About ten persons on the average are i the Treasurer’s office in 
examining warrants, making and checking thereon, and in mailing 


the same. 

Under the pian posed by Report No. 5 the pay warrants will be accom- 
panied to thet Teenueters office by the requisition for accountable warrants 
and the Auditor's certificate for settlement warrants, which documents so 
attached are to have the date of the draft shown thereon, and then be for- 


warded to the Auditor concerned either in the uisition or the certificate 
of settlement, so that the requisition may be used in se: the disbursing 
officer’s accounts, checked tand be filed therewi thecertificates 
to be com and filed the papers upon which issued 


pared 

It is recommended that the pay settlement and pay accountable warrants 
be made in a form suitable for be: converted by the Treasurer intoadraft 
without having to use a oo of paper therefor. A sample of the 
form is attached hereto. It provides for all the information now 

and the Treasurer's draft, except the several a 

when more than one is affected by the same warrant, but 
will requisition or on the certificate of settle- 
ment, which wil} serve the same purpose as if the details appeared on the 


Errors are less likely to occur, as the name, the address, and the amount 
to be rewritten on the draft in the Treasurer's office. anaee 

will be given transaction @ public business, and 

Et ineah eon aheaien on the Trenaurer’s oles cam batinpeneed wi 


annual saving of, say, $5,000, besides the cost of the paper 
a 
for the asury checks the Treasurer’s account the 
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amount of each warrantshould be compared with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury’s record of the issue of warrants. 
To these recommendations into efect regulations of the Treasury 
Department are necessary. 
Respectfully submitted. 
- J. W. REINHART, 
C. W. HASKTINS, 
EK. W. SELLS, 
Experts. 
Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, p> aki S 
Chairman, Joint Commission, etc., Washingion, D. C. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Nay 25, 1894. 


Sir: The reportof the experts under the Commission to Examine the Ex- 
eeutive Departments, dated April 10, 1894, recommending a change in the 
form of the warrant for the payment of money issued in this office upon 
which the Treasurer issues drafts, having been care examined, I beg to 
advise you that I concur in the recommendations therein made. 

House bill No. 6948 vides, among other things, for the repeal of the pro- 
visions of section of the Revised Statutes, which require the appropria- 
tions charged to be written on the warrants. 

As soon as this bill becomes law I will introduce a form of warrant sub- 
stantially as submitted, which form is suitable for eonverted by the 
Treasurer into a draft without having to use aseparate piece of paper there- 
for. By the adoption of this recommendation greater dispatch will be ob- 
tained in making payments, there will be less likelihood of error, and asayv- 
ing — of clerk hire and stationery. 

espectfully, yours, 
, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, 


Chairman Joint Commission to Examine the 
Executive Departments, Washington, D. C. 


DISPOSITION OF OLD MONEY ORDERS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, [I have a 
similar request, for the printing of a. réport from the joint com- 
mission concerning the Bis position of old money orders. } 

The SPEAKER. The same request as to-this report, that it 
be printed in the RECORD and asa document, is made by the 

entleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. Is there ob- 

ection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Joint Commission of Congress to 
Inquire into the Status of Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, 
submitted the following report; 

The Joint Commission of Congress ta uire into the Status of Laws Or- 
ganizing the Executive Departments submit herewith for the information 
of Congress a report of the experts of the commission concerning the dis- 
position of old money orders. 

Based upon this report, the following provision was offered and agreed to 
as on amendment to the Post-Office Saeeeee es bill as the same passed 
the House of Representatives April 24, 1894: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General shall cause 
to be destroyed in such manner as they may deem best all money-order state - 
ments rendered by postmasters and all paid money orders and paid postal 
notes accompanying the same, now filed in the office of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Pest-Office ent, or which may hereafter be filed 
therein, after ten years shall have elapsed from the expiration of the pe- 
riod covered by such statements: Provided, That the Postmaster-General 

n evidence satisfactory to him, and under such special regulations as he 

l prescribe, may cause payment to be made in the manner prescribed in 

sections 4and lM of the act approved January 27, 1894, of the amount of any 

— order remaining unpaid after the lapse of ten years from the date of 
5 issue.’’ 


APPENDIX. 
[Report Ne. 6.] 
OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE 
JOINT COMMISSION TO EXAMINE THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
February %, 1894. 

DsAR Str: Your experts, in an examination of the records and so-called 
files of the money orders and postalnotesin the Sixth Auditor’sOffice, found 
that the old f'es are in a very much confused state, in a mass piled in the 
basement of (16 old post-office building. 

Tt is im ible to make any use of these old money orders without ar- 
ranging them so that they would be accessible. They are only of use inthe 
event of an application for the payment of a@ money order that has been 
outstanding. The expense necessary to store the papers is considerable, 
and will increase from time as the orders accumulate. 

It is therefore recommended that statutory provisions be enacted prohib- 
iting the oa of money orders or notes over five zeete old, and 
that all of the orders and postal notes be destroyed up to wit five years 
from date, and from time to time the accumulations to be destroyed, so that 
there will only be five years of money orders and postal notes remaining on 


hand. 
Respectfully submitted. 


J. W. REINHART, 
Cc. y HASKINS, 


EB. SELLS, 
Hon. A, M. DocKERY, Experts. 
Chairman Joint Commission, etc., Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY-ORDER STATISTICS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I make @ similar request concerning a re- 
port. = the joint commission as to international mony-order 

cs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine, from the joint 
commission, requesis that this report be printed in the RECORD 
and asadocument. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. DINGLEY, from the Joint Commission of Congress to Inquire inte the } 
. rs Organizing the Executive Departments, submitted the fol- | 


of Laws 


report: 
The Joint Commission of Congress to into the Status of Laws 
Organizing the Executive Departments iene for the information 
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of the commission recommending 


of Congress areport from the expert Ss the 


discontinuance of certain statistics relating to international money orders, 
together with letters from the Postmaster-General and Secretary of the 
Treasury approving the same 
APPENDIX. 
[Report No. ? 
OFFICE OF THE EXPERTS UNDER THE JOINT COMMISSION 
rO EXAMINE THER EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
May 14, 1994 

DEAR SIR: Your experts, in an examination of the statistical matter re- 
lating to the international money orders, beg to ma the following report 
thereon: 

There are statistics relating to international money orders in the report 
of the Sixth Auditor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1803, inthe following 
tables: 

No. lt. A statement showing the transactions of the money-order busi 
ness. 

No. 12. A statement showing the number and amount of international 


money orders issued, paid, and repaid, and fees collected 

No. 17. A statement showing the revenue which accrued on international 
money-order transactions. 

No 2. A statement showing the number of international 
transactions. 

Table No. 11 shows by States, as follows: 


money 





Number. Amount. Fees. 


National money orders issued 1, 036, 990 | $16, 341, 837.86 | S202, 281, 20 


| 
hE 
SSS 
} } 


5, 283, 375. 70 | 





National money orders paid_ ‘300, a7 oad 

National money orders repaid 32h © 44, 106. 28 | ia 
otal _....... ‘ "304,181 | 5,387, 481.98. z 

a This data is kept in the regular ledgers containing accounts with the post 


masters far the money-order transactions. 

No. I2showa the same information as No. 11, subdividing the international 
money-order business by States and foreign countries. This information is 

repared from records that are auxiliaries to the regular ledgers contain- 
Ing the postmasters’ accounts, and contain the same data as the regular 
ledgers, except that they are not kept by individual postmasters, but in- 
stead are subdivided according to foreign countries with which money-order 
business is transacted. ‘ 

No. 17 ts made from the reports received from the international exchange 
officers for excess of commissions, loss or gain on exchange, and incidental 
expenses. The fees and commissions to postmasters are made from the 
auxiliary statistical international records referred to in No. 12. The inci 
dentale nses allowed postmasters is prepared and furnished by the su 
perintendent of the money-order system. 

No. 20 is p from the exchange lists reeeived from the international 
exchange money-order offices, giving the number of such reports on orders 
issued and orders paid, and the value of such orders, the increase or decrease 
over the previous year’s business, and by the foreign countries with which 
the business is transacted. It will be noticed that the total value of the is 
sues for the last fiscal year was $16,410,862.06, and the total of orders paid 
being theissues of foreign countries for the samo porlod, was 95,386,619. 22 

Without any additionalexpensefor clerk hire Table No. 20could be changed 
so as to include the total number of international money orders issued and 
paid, subdivided by the various foreign countries, so that this table would 
contain practically the same information as the total of the tables by eoun 
tries referred to in No. 12, the difference in the figures being only that of the 
orders in transit between the post-offices where they are issned and the ex 
change office for the orders going out of the country, and the time between 
therendering of the exchange list from the exchange office and the payment 
of the order at the post-office for the orders drawn to be paid in the United 
States. For statistical purposes the data supplied through the exchange 
offices would appear to serve every purpose as that supplied from the post- 
master’s account. 

There appears to be no use made of the statistical matter reiating to 
money orders as between the several States of the United States and tho 
several foreign countries with which the business is transacted, as shown 
by Table No. 12, nor of that in Table No. 17 made from No. 12, relating to the 
fees and commissions 2 peas classified by foreign countries. [tis 
therefore recommended & the details relating to the international money 
orders, ie age nenety 30 pages of the Sixth Auditor’s printed report, be 
dispensed with, and Table No. 20, made from the exchange office reports, 
changed to include the number of orders issued and paid. 

The — same adoption of this recommendation would be about five 
clerks, say %7, per annum, the cost of considerable stationery, and the ex 
pense of printing nearly 30 pages of statistical matter. 

Departmental regulations are necessary to give effect to this recommenda 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. W. REINHART 
Cc. W. HASKINS, 
Eg. W. SELLS, 
Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, Erpert 
Chairman Joint Commission, etc., Washington, D. C. 
OFFICE OF THB POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
Washington, D. CU., March 16, 1994. 


Sir: In response to the verbal inquiry madeat this Department by one of 
the experts under the ‘‘Commission to Examine the Executive Depart- 
ments,” I beg to inform you that Lapprove of the suggestion to discontinue, 
in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Oflice Department, 
the separate accounting between States and nationalities of international 
money orders issued, paid, and repaid in this country, as indicated on pages 
122 to 148, inclusive (Table No. 12) of the annual report of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1893. 


Very respectfully, 


Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, 
Chairman Joint Commission af Congress, Washington, D. C. 


W. S. BISSELL, Postmaster-Genera! 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. U., May 25, 189% 
Str: [have examined the report made fo you by the experts under the 
ommission to Examine the Executive Departments, dated May L4, 1894 re 
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lating to international money-order statistics. The records from which 
this matter is taken are not necessary in order to have a complete account- 
ing with postmasters and with foreign countries in the settlement of inter- 
national money-order business. And as the Post-Office Department does 
not require these statistics, as evidenced by the letter of the Postmaster- 
General dated May 16, 1804, recommending the discontinuance thereof, I 
concur in the recommendation. ‘(Th» discontinuance of this work will not 
in any wa a the safety of the money-order accounting, but on the 
other hand, will save some expense for clerk hire and stationery, and sim- 
plify somewhat the postmasters’ accounts. 
Respectfully, yours, 
J.G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. A. M. DockEry, 


Chairman Joint Commission, etc., Washington, D. C. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress sed January 
6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation of the District of Columbia. 


DAM ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER IN MONTANA. 


Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the 
Missouri River Power Company of Montana to construct a dam 
across the Missouri River. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the consent of the Government is hereby given to 
the Missouri River Power Company of Montana, its successors or assigns, 
to construct across the Missouri River, at some point at or near the north- 
east corner of township 11 north, of range 2 west, Montana meridian, to be ap- 
os by the Secretary of War, adam, canal, and the appurtenances thereof, 

or water power and other purposes, and in connection therewith a foot- 
bridge or bridges for public use. Said dam shall be constructed under the 
supervision and control of the Secretary of War, and before the same shall 
be commenced the plans and froin shall be approved by the Secre- 
of War. The dam shall furnished with a s ble boom and log 
sluice, and the company, or its successors and assigns, shall execute to the 
United States, with sureties approved by the Secretary of War, a bond in 
such sum as the Secretary may determine, conditioned to indemnify the 
United States against all claims for damages for overflow or otherwise 
caused by the construction of said dam. 

Sec.2. That the United States sball be secured a free right of way for 
constructions and approaches to said dam for transf boats and freight 
——_ oy same, and a free use of water power for operating such construc- 

on Works. 

Sreo.3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce proposed 
the following amendment: 


After the word “ reserved,” in line 2of section 3, insert the words “and 
the rights leat Ss hereby ted to said Missouri River Power Com- 
ee expire at the end of fifty years from and after the approval of 

ac ” 


a Is there objection to the consideration of 
this 

Mr. BURROWS. I should judge that this is a navigable 
stream at that point. 

Mr.HARTMAN. This is presumed to be a navigable stream 
at that point. I want to say, however, that the report of the 
Chief Engineer of the War Department is favorable to this bill, 
and we have preserved the rights of the United States. 

Mr. es Is there a favorable report from the com- 
mittee 

Mr. HARTMAN. A favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. A unanimous report. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Thereportison file. I will suggest to the 
gentleman that the letter of the Engineer may be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the report of the Engineer 

\ 


read, subject to objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. Before that report is read, I should like to 
ask whether this will interfere with navigation? 

Mr. HARTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Or do they have any navigation there? 

Mr. HARTMAN. There is no navigation there. It is one of 
those streams that is reported by the engineers who have ex- 
amined it to be navigable, but there is actually no navigation 
there; and if there were that is provided for in the terms of the 
bill, that sluiceways and rights of way shall be provided in the 
construction of the bridge and in the construction of the dam. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, ill this dam interfere with the farm- 
ing lands on the river above? 

r. HARTMAN, I think not. The report of the Engineer 
is to the contrary, and there is no minority report of the com- 


mittee. I ask that the letter of the Chief of Engineers be read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the letter of the 
Chief of Engineers. 
TheClerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGIN NITED STATES ARMY, 


U 
ashington, D. C., May 16, 1892. 
Srr: I have the honor to return herewith letter dated February 15, 1892, 
from the Senate Committee on Coe eee with request for War 
t views thereon, a copy of 3. 21 first ses- 
sion, ‘‘A bill to authorize the Missouri River Power Com of Montana to 
construct adam across the Missouri River,” and tosu report thereon as 


ows: 
A copy of the bill in question was referred to Capt. Charles F. Powell, 
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May 26, 


Corps of Engineers, in charge of the improvement of the Missouri River 
above Sioux City, lowa, and a copy of that officer's report, dated February 
23, 1892, is submitted herewith. In this report Capt. Powell suggests that @ 
proper course would be, before deciding upon the matter, to afford a hear- 

g, after public notice. of interests which might show reasonable demand 
~ = continuous navigation or a legitimate conflict with the building of 

am. 

Senator Power, who introduced the bill in the Senate, having seen the re- 
port of Capt. Powell, also desired that a hearing of interested parties be 
given, and the papers were, with your sanction, oneres. referred again 
to Capt. Powell, to grant the hearing as recommended. is report, with 
=e. dated May 10. 1892, submitting the result of his further examination 

f the subject, has just reached this office and acopy is submitted. From 
this latter report it will be seen that the public he proposed was had, 
notice for thirty days having been given by public advertisement in news- 

apers and by posters. In Capt. Powell's opinion the river is navigable to 
ae Forks, and it would really admit of good improvement, but he states 

a 

* Helena and Great Falls are rival cities, commercially. The latter has a 
os natural water power and has gone into manufacturing; the former 

esires to create a water power for her use. The whole question, boiled 
down, is a commercial contest between the two places. If one had to 
decide between them, the tendency would be to let Great Falls have the 125 
miles of river below the Stubbs Ferry Canyon and give to Helena the upper 


part. 

“ Viewing the question broadly as to the probable best use of the river, at 
least above Stubbs Ferry, and noting the decadence of water transportation 
on the shallow channels of the upper parts of Western rivers, the great 

rogress in the uses of electricity and the apparent value of natural forces 

or operating electro-magnetic machines. it certainly appears that the up- 
permost part of the Missouri is, for the general public welfare, more valu- 
able to drive wheels than for boating.’’ 

It is the opinion of Capt. Powell that the dam might be authorized under 
certain restrictions, and he adds that— 

“It would be a valuable grant, and should be opened to competition of all 
citizens after public notice. say six months, and then awarded to the high- 


est res’ ble bidder, under bonds to commence the dam and accessories 
for utilization of water power within two years and complete them within 


five years. 
. dam should be furnished with a suitable boom and log sluice, and the 
lans andfull design of the dam should be approved by the Secretary of 
ar before construction is commenced. 

“Tn case of any difference as to rates between the users of power or light 
derived fren the water power of the dam, the regulations and the fixing of 
rates shouid be made by the tary of War. 

‘*The grant should also be accompanied by security— 

“That the United States should not be subject to overflow damage claims, 
and that the builders of the dam and their successors should secure to the 
United States a free right of ae constructions and approaches thereto, 
when and as the Secretary of War may select, for transferring boats or 
freights either or both around the dam, and afreeuse of water power for 
operating such constructions.” 

The views of Capt. Powell are concurred in by me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* LO a. 
. Gen., Chief of Engineers, 

Hon. S. B. ELKIns, Secretary of War. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, asI do notnow recall whether 
the bill conforms in substance to the recommendations of the 


Engineer, I will inquire of the gentleman whether that is the 
2 


t: 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think the gentleman will find that we 
have-covered substantially the recommendations of the Chief 
Engineer. We have endeavored to doit, and I think we have 
‘succeeded in comnlyae with his suggestion. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill: 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment. 
flow damages’ 

Mr. HARTMAN. By the provisions of the bill the company 
is compelled to give a bond to secure the Government against 
the damages it may sustain by reason of the construction of the 
dam, and also to secure all persons who may be damaged by over- 
flow. That is provided in express terms in the bill. I call the 
attention of the gentleman to that part of tne bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Another question? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Certainly 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice by the report that there seem to 
have been contlicting interests, the interests of one portion of 
the State being in favor of retaining this river for navigation 
and of the other for Se purposes. Do I understand 
there are conflicting interests at the present time? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will say, in answer to that, that when 
this bill was introduced in the Fifty-second Congress such diffi- 
culties existed; but I have not heard of any such difficulties be- 
ing presented now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. So far as you know there is a general desire 
for this arene the fact that it interferes with the 
navigation of the Upper Missouri? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I think that, as shown by the statement of 
Capt. Powell, that is absolutely correct. I think it is much more 
desirable to furnish the water "act! than any use it will be for 
transportation. It is one of those streams which is navigable 
only theoretically. There has never been any navigation on it. 
It¢is full of rapids and riffies and reefs. I know that of my own 
knowledge, for I live only a few miles from the head of the 
stream 


Mr. PERKINS. Do I understand that Capt. Powell directly 
ved of this legislation? 
r. HARTMAN. I gather that from his report. 


Who is responsible for over- 
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Mr. PERKINS. He says it would be available. 

Mr. HARTMAN. It would be much more available for water 
power than for the passage of boats. 

“" Mr. PERKINS. Still he might say that, and not be favorable 
to the legislation. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I certainly think that his report indicates 
that he is favorable to the legislation. The report is a vory 
lengthy one; and if the gentleman had taken the pains to read 
it through I think he would come to the conclusion that it is 
favorable to the legislation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the bill make any provision for locks? 

Mr. HARTMAN. The provision is this: 


That the United States shall be secured a free right of way for construc- 
tions and approaches to said dam, for transferring boats and freight around 
the same, and a free use of water power for operating said construction 
works. 


And also: 

The said dam shall be constructed under the supervision and control of 
the Secretary of War, and before the same shall commenced the plans 
and specifications shall be approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The provisions seem to imply that there is 
to be no means for navigation passing this dam, and whatever 
freight goes beyond that must be transported around the dam? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Of course that would be the case. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The terms of the bill indicate that it inter- 
feres with any navigation that there might be on this river. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Let me suggest—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. And there is authority for the construction 
of a dam. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The head watersof the Missouri River are 
about 60 miles only above where this dam is to be constructed. 
I know of my own knowledge of thestream from the head waters 
to where this dam is to be Seated is a series of reefs and rocky 
riffles, and that it would require a great amount of money to 
improve it so that it could be made available for navigation; and 
I will also state that right alongside that stream runs a railroad 
which will furnish all the means of transportation necessary. 

Mr. McNAGNY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
® question. 

r. HARTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Is there to beany competition for this fran- 
chise, as recommended by the army engineers? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I know of none. 

Mr. MCNAGNY. Does not he recommend that thisfranchise 
ought to be put ap ie competition? 

Mr. HARTMAN. He does make that suggestion; and that is 
the desire. This is not an exclusive grant, but any person can 
get the same right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have just come into the Hall, 
and I shall have to object until I understand the purport of the 
bill. 

Mr. HARTMAN. The purpose of the bill is toauthorize the 
construction of a dam and bridge across the Missouri River at 
Stubbs Ferry, at a point about 60 miles below the source of the 
stream where the Missouri River is formed by the confluence 
of three other streams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? (After a pause}. The Chair hears none. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I propose a pro forms amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 6, page 1, strike out the word “northeast” and insert the word 
“southeast,’’so as to read: ‘“‘ At some point at or near the southeast corner 
of T. 11 N., R. 2 W., Montana meridian. , 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
ees and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, an ; ’ 

On motion of Mr. HARTMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had d without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés of the 
Senate and House of a oe their respective salaries 
for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

BENJAMIN F. POTEET. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, Iask unanimous consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin f. Poteet. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treas be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Benjamin F. Poteet, of Nebraska, 8123.75 out 
Sven sateen Suis guudlay matatkoe collected trom: bins wneee 

2 CO. ‘om ex- 
cess of contract price for y ’ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. BRYAN, a motion to reconsider thevote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REMOVALS FROM THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
sent a privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested toinform the House 
First. The number of clerks removed or dismissed from the Rallway Mai! 
Service between the 4th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889 
Second. Tne number of clerks who served after the Ist day of May 
and dismissed thereafter upon orders bearing date prior thereto 
Third. The number of reinstatements and reappointments made in 
service between the 4th day of March and the Ist day of May, 1889 
Fourth. The number of clerks ee to said service after the Ist day 
of May, 1889, and upon orders bearing date prior thereto, not taken from the 
classified list, and the dates said clerks entered upon their duties as such 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. HENDERSON of North Caroiina) was read 
as follows: 

The Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, to whom was referred 
the resolution of Mr. ByNuM, asking for information from the Postmaster- 
General in regard to the removal of clerks in the Railway Mail Service, re- 
questing information from the Postmaster-General in regard to the re- 
movals of railway postal clerks, have considered the same and recommend 
its passage. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LOUD. I desire to offer an amendment to come in after 
the last paragraph. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
man for that purpose. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Insert after the word “appointed"’ the words 
stated.” 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was 
laid on the table. 


TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE-BANK NOTES. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referr:d the bill 
(H. R. 3325) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein men- 
tioned, to report the same back with an amendment, and to rec- 
ommend that the bill as amended be passed. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas certain banking associations, individuals, and corporations, for 
the ag ~ of relieving the financial stringency which has prevailed in all 
ts of the country during the last few months, have issued what have 
en denominated clearing-house certificates and other notes and forms of 
indebtedness which were designed and intended to provide temporary relief 
for evils caused by a dearth of currency, and which in many cases have been 
effectual to prevent greater calamities; and 

Whereas it has been claimed that such certificates and notes are subject 
to the tax imposed by law upon all notes other than national-bank notes: 
Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the operation of sections 3412 and 3418 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 2! of the 
act approved February 8, 1875, and ofall other sections of said Revised Stat- 
utes, and all acts and parts of acts imposing a penalty of 10 per cent on the 
amount of notes of any person or of any bank or banking association used 
for circulation be, and the same hereby is, suspended, and nothing therein 
contained shall be so contsured as to impose any tax upon any certificates 
or notes which may have been issued during the period between August 
1, 1893, and October 15, 1893; and no such tax shail be collected. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out the preamble and all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the operation of sections 3412 and 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act to amend existing 
customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes, approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1875, and all other sections of said Revised Statutes, and all acts 
and parts of acts imposing a tax of 10 } md cent on the amount of certain 
notes when used for circulation and paid out, be, and are hereby, suspended 
as to any such notes which were originally issued between August |, 1893, 
and October 15, 1893; and no such tax shall be collected on the amount of 
any such notes: Provided, That nothing herein shall suspend the operation 
of such acts as to the taxon the amount of any such notes paid out and used 
for circulation after January 1, 1894." 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that this bill 
must be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules the bill must be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole. , 7 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
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solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering this bill. 

Mr. GEAR. Before that motion is put,I desire to ask the 
gentleman whether there is a printed report on this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is. 

Mr. SAYERS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
what his intention is as to debate—whether he intends to ask for 
a vote this afternoon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave no suggestion to make at present 
in regard to the time when debate shall be closed. I think we 
had better continue debate for a while and we can arrange that 
afterwards. 

Mr. SAYERS. But the gentleman does not intend to ask 
that debate shall be closed to-day, does he? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no. 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was ageed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend 
the operations of the laws pe a tax of 10 per cent upon 
notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

Mr. COX. At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer as an independent section the amendment which I send to 
the desk. I ask that it be read now, so that the House may un- 
derstand it. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 

Add as an independent section: 

‘That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax upon notes of State banks 
or State b: tions, either for circulation and out, or 
when used for circulation or paid out, shall be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed as to all notes of such State banks or State banking associations as 
shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State in which they are 
respectively situate."’ 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is understood that this is read simply for 
information. It would not be in order to offer it at this time. 

Mr. COX. Lasked to have it read merely for information. 

Mr. SPRINGER was recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Before the qerkemen proceeds, 
I desire to ask him whether there is to any arrangement 
about the control of the time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not at present. 
erwards. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Possibly the gentleman did not 
understand the nature of my question. I understood that an 
effort would be made to divide the time. Does the gentleman 
contemplate making an agreement or having any agreement 
submitted to the House in relation to that matter? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notatpresent; but the time will be divided 
equally between those who are o) d to the repeal of the 10 
per cent tax and those who favor it. 

Mr. COX. I wouldlike to make aninquiry before the gentle- 
man proceeds. Quite a number of gentlemen who are in favor 
of my amendment desire to address the committee, and I do not 
know whether the distribution of time is to be controlled by the 
chairman or by the gentlemen who are in charge of the bill and 
theamendment. I would like to have that matter understood at 
the start. Is the distribution of the time to be left to the Chair 
(which would be perfectl reeable to me), or is it to be con- 
trolled by gentlemen on ifferent sides of this question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am perfectly willing to leave the distri- 
bution of time to the Chair. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Every gentleman who gets tho floor in the 
general debate will have an hour. 

Mr. COX. Then let it be understood that the Chair is to con- 
trol the distribution of the time and the order in which gentle- 
men shall speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of any agreement, that 
would be the case under the rule. 

Mr. WALKER. I will ask the chairman of the committee if 
it would not be well to divide the time equally between those 
who favorand those who ta pene the bill and whether some gen- 
tleman upon our side snould not have control of our portion of 
the time 

Several M&#MBERS. Oh no. 

Mr. WALKER. i withdraw the , Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. In reply to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
that I think there are three sides to this question: Those who 
oppose the bill, those who favor it, and these who favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, before the 
Illinois proceeds, I ask unanimous consent that 

thout limit. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Before that request is 
Chairman, I would like to inquire if the same 
granted to anyone favoring the amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer the gentle- 
man’s inquiry. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Well,I would like to know the dis- 
position of the gentlemen opposing the amendment as to that 
point. 

Mr. RAYNER. I do not see avy objection to allowing mem- 
bers of the committee the same time. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Then, Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand the proposition, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland that the gentleman from Illinois may 
speak without limit? c 

Mr. COX. It is understood that the same privilege is ex- 
tended to the members of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit that request. The 
gentleman from Tennessee asks, in connection with the request 
of the gentleman from Maryland, that the members of the com- 
mittee, when presenting their views on this question, may have 
permission to a without limit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will make that requestat the proper time. 
, Mr. COX. Very well, then; if that is done I have no objec- 

ion. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I object. I will not object to 
one a opposing the views of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois ing granted unlimited time, but I do object to extending 
it to all the members of the committee. 

Mr. COX. If one member is allowed that privilege that will 
be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BLAND. Lask that by unanimousconsent the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from Illinois may 
both speak without limit. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It will be observed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that both of these gentlemen are on the Democratic side 
of the committee. It strikes me that it would only be fair to 
grant the same privilege to at least two Republican members of 
the committee. 

Mr. BLAND. But this is not a question on which the parties 
divide; it is an economic question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I see it is, at least Ishould judge 
so according to the pending request. I ask that the same priv- 
ea, however, be granted to two members on this side of the 

ouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. Fororagainst the proposition? The gen- 
tleman will see that otherwise there might be one speech in 
favor of and three against the pending bill. 

Mr. BROWN. I object to any such arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I ask that the same privi- 
lege be extended to one member of the minority. 

he CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri and Mr. SNODGRASS objected. 

Mr. REED. Let us have the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois speaks without limit? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; objection has been made. 

Mr. REED (referring to anumber of members surrounding the 
Chair). I would suggest that the House be allowed to commu- 
nicate with the Chair in writing, for otherwise it looks asif the 
debate might be forestalled. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, my constituents have no in- 
terest whatever in the bill which I have reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking andCurrency. It merely remits the tax of 10 
per cent upon certain notes as a circulating medium during 
the crisis of lastfear. The friends of the bill convinced the com- 
mittee that it ought to pass. Butif the discussion which may be 
had upon it in the House shall show that it ought not to pass, 
I will vote against it myself. The bill only covers some small 
and unimportant issues which circulated in one or two of the 
States and is of littleimportance. The Attorney-General of the 
United States has furnished the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue an official opinion to the effect that clearing-house certifi- 
cates are not subject to the tax, and the Commissioner has in- 
formed me, in aletter which I will publish asa partof my remarks, 
that there has been assessed and collected only a few dollars as a 
tax under the law. 

But the matter of real importance which is involved is the 

roposed amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
bax) to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State-bank notes used as 
currency. This enanienena brings up the whole subject of the 

medium of the agp involves a choice be- 
tween a return to tho policy of State-bank circulation and a 
national currency. The remarks which I shall submit will re- 
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late solely to this proposed amendment, to the history of State 
banks of issue, and to the necessity for a sound, elastic, and uni- 
form circulating medium. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 

The question of currency is second in importance to only one 
other at this time, and it is the opinion of some of the best writ- 
ers and thinkers of the country that since the tariff question is 
soon to be settled, at least for a time, the money question is now 
of the first importance. It is a matter of regret that no fixed 
policy upon thissubject has been adopted heretofore; for a defi- 
nite, fixed, and sound policy in reference to our currency would 
tend greatly to promote general prosperity and render periods 
of financial depression exceedingly remote if not impossible in 
the future. 

IT appeal to the Representatives and Senators in Congress to 
divest themselves of all prejudice they may have had upon this 
subject,and to approach the consideration of financial measures 
having in view solely the best interestsof the people. Letselfish 
and even party considerations be laid aside for the present, in 
order that pure patriotism and sound judgment may guide us to 
the adoption of such legislation as will fully meet the require- 
ments of the situation, and redound to the honor and prosperity 
of our common country. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

Lam often asked by my party friends: “ Will you not parry, 
out the declaration made in our platform at Chicago in 1892, 
wherein it was recommended that the prohibitive 10 per cent 
tax on State bankissues should be repealed?” I answer frankly, 
that I will not. The subject is too important to be treated from 
merely a partisan standpoint. It is unfortunate that the tariff 
was ever made a party question. 
vastly better off if the tariff had never entered into party plat- 
forms. It was a mistake that the reeommendation for the re- 
peal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues was ever incor- 
porated in the Democratic platform. The subject had not been 
_ discussed, and no settled policy had been agreed upon by 
the party. 

For one I repudiated toe provision at the time, and determined 
not to be bound by it. If any discussion had been had upon it, 
and the convention had been fully advised upon the subject, I 
am confident it would have been voted down bya large majority. 
It is better to correct a mistake than to justify it, apologize for 
it, or carry it into execution. Let no one accuse me of derelic- 
tion in party duty, for I hold that the most sacred duty that I 
owe to my party is to keep it, as far as I can. in the paths of 
sound policies, not only in matters of finance, but of the tariff 
and all other public questions. 

I trust members of Congress and the country generally wil! 
take a broader view of the subject of currency than one of party 
platforms and party expedients. The currency is for all the 
people. Itaffects the interests of the rich and the poor alike, 
and no party should claim its paternity or appropriate its bene- 
fits. As I have: renounced all party conebteativen upon this 
subject, I appeal to other Democrats, to the Republicans, and to 
the Populists also to lay aside their party prejudices and party 


considerations, and let us all unite in the preparation and pas- | 


sage of a measure which will establish for our country a broad, 


comprehensive, and sound financial system and provide a cur- | 
rency which will be always safe, always sufficient, and meet all | 
Our people are en- | 


the requirements of trade and commerce. 


titled to the very best currency that the ingenuity of man can | 


devise. We have before us the experience of our own country 
during the hundred years of its existence and also the experience 
of all other civilized countries. 
An examination of the banking and currency systems of the 
incipal nations of the world is of great interest, but I have 


r 
Com unable to find in any of them a precedent for the system | 
we now have in this country or a policy which seems adapted fo | 


our conditions and interests. 
THES BANK OF FRANCE 

isa gigantic monopoly. The stock is owned by private indi- 
viduals, but the management is under the control of Govern- 
mentagents. [tis to all intentsand purposesa Government bank, 
and many of the fiscal operations of the Government are per- 
formed by it. All circulating notes in France are issued by the 
Bank of France. It has the exclusive privilegeof issuing notes 
to circulate as money. Its capital stock is estimated at this 
time at 182,500,000 frances, or $36,500,000. 

The situation of the bank September 30, 1893, was as follows: 
Gold, $339,160,000; silver, $254,000,000. The total coin being 
$593,260,000, and the circulating notes outstanding amounted to 
$693,560,000. It was founded in 1800, and twice since that time 
ithas been compelled to suspend specie payment on its notes. 
During the revolutionary period between 1848 and 1850 the first 
suspension took place. [t began March, 1848, and extended un- 
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til June, 1850. The notes of the bank were made a legal tender, 
| without specie redemption, and thus became a kind of forced 
In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, there was another 
| suspension, and the notes were again made a legal tender. The 
| approach of the war caused a heavy demand for specie and large 
| amounts of coin began to be hoarded or were sent abroad. Sus- 
on me and the legal-tender provision undoubtedly saved the 
| bank from ruin on both these occasions. If we take into con- 
sideration the monopolistic features of the Bank of France, the 
intimate connection andeven partnership between the bankand 
| the Government, it will be seen at once that its theory and man- 
agement furnish no precedent for our guidance in this country 
in our efforts to provide a safe and ample currency for our peo 
»le. 

| I THE BREICHSBANK OF GERMANY 

| The establishment of the German Empire in 1371 was followed 
| by the overthrow of the system of local currency which was pro- 
| vided by the several German states. A currency of imperial 
| treasury notes was provided convertible into gold upon demand 
| at the treasury, but not a legal tender. A portion of this im 
| perial currency was distributed among the several states, to be 
| used by them in taking up their local issues. The new system 
| required the establishment of a central bank, to be under the 
| immediate supervision and direction of the Imperial Govern- 
| ment, and the subjection of allother banks of issue to a uniform 
set of regulations and also to imperial supervision. (The The- 
oryand History of Banking, Dunbar, page 189.) The note issues 
| not covered by coin are limited to $74,000,000; but the bank may 
| exceed this limit by paying a taxof5 per cent per annum onthe 
} excess of notes which may be issued. 

The tax upon issues in excess of the established limit applies 
to all banks in Germany, and this feature of the German system 
is peculiar. It is not found elsewhere in banking systems. It 
has severaltimes been called into practical operation. lrom 
1881 to 1889 there were as manyas nine occasions when the limit 
| was exceeded. On several occasions this clastic feature averted 
what might have been a disastrous stringency of the currency. 
The Reichsbank has two hundred and forty branches and its 
note issues cover five-sixths of all the paper currency in the Em 
pire. The ownership of the bank is private, but the manage- 
| ment is controlled by government agents. This renders it un- 
necessary for special securities to be deposited to secure the 
notes. lit ispracticallya government bank,and the creditof the 
; notes is maintained by their strict convertibility and the know!- 
“a of government control. 

he Reichsbank and the nine independent banks which is- 
| sue circulating notes had in 1892 an aggregate paper circula- 
tion amounting to $298,500,000 expressed in our money, of which 
about $30,000,000 were in bills of 5, 20, and 50 marks. The coin 
on depositamounted to $254,250,000. Thus itseems thatthe coin 
remained in the banks, while the paper currency was in cireula- 
tion, doing the business of the country. The Reichsbank, in 
many Of its features, was patterned after the Bank of England. 
There was a government circulation of about $30,000,000 of im- 
rete treasury notes, similar to our greenbacks, outstanding 
March 31, 1892. 








THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

When first established, in 1694, the Bank of Engiand issued 
circulating notes without governmental control or supervision, 
But by the bank charter act 
of 1844 its circulating notes are secured by a deposit of govern 
ment bonds and gold coin. This act was intended to make the 
| circulating notes of the Bank of England perfectly secure under 
| all circumstances and all conditions. The act provided for the 
division of the bank into two departments, the issue depart- 
| ment and the banking department. The issue department has 
| exclusive control of the issue of circulating notes. 
| The condition of the issue department of the Bank of England, 
| 1893, is given in the Statesman’s Year Book, page 95, as follows: 

Notes issued ..........-.- J fb cetiabvteadis £38, 955, 000 or $194, 775, 000 


| the same as is done in Scotland. 


EEE Lad, ciddvensccatabbhahetsetaweauscbne 16, 450, 000 or 


TT oom 22,505,000 or 112, 525, 000 


| 82, 250, 000 
The securities are English consols and the bullion is gold. 


The issue department—that is, the power to issue circulating 
notes—is completely separated, as stated by Mr. Price, from the 
banking business, thus showing that the twofunctions—banking 
and note issuing, do not necessarily have any connection with 
each other. 

Bonamy Price, professor of political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in his work on the Principles of Currency, page 
137, speaking on this point, says: 

* That statute [the act of 18#] erected a self-acting 7» 
which merepaliz Sook away from the Bank of Englan 
notes which bear its name. The directors of the Bank of England no 
1 issue notes. Its directors have nothing whatever to do with the Bank 
ot England notes 
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The act of 1844 has lodged the power of issuing notes in a special organ or 
fustitution which has been most inaccurately and most unfortunately styled 
“The Issue Department of the Bank of England.” It is not a department of 
the bank in any sense. It is a self-acting institution of the state, workin 
on the bank's premises, and directed by rules laid down by the state, a 
absolutely beyond the control of the bank directors. In their own room, in 
the parlor of what is called their own department of issue. the directors 
have no more pore or influence than an 
has a Bank of England note in his hand. 
notes. 

The banking department is charged with the ordinary func- 
tionsof banking. It receives deposits, discounts commercial pa- 

r, buys and sells exchange, and is in all respects a mere bank- 

ng institution. In all dealings with each other the two depart- 

ments are as separate and distinct as if they were located in dif- 

— buildings and managed by officials of different corpora- 
ons. 

The bank-charter act of 1844 limited the amount of notes to be 
issued on government securities to £14,000,000. But by a pro- 
visionin reference to country banks, if they went into liquidation 
or discontinued the issue of notes, the Bank of England could 
add te this limit the amount of notes which were relinquished. 
Under this provision the bank may now issue notes on govern- 
ment securities to the amount of £16,450,000; or $82,250,000. All 
issues of circulating notes’ above this amoumtean only be made 
upon a deposit of gold, pound for pound or doMar for dollar. As 
the smallestdenominationof notes issued isfor $25 of our money, 
the paper circulation is not as large as it would be if smaller 
nctes were issued. 

The entire pee circulation of the Bank of England is less 
than $200,000,000, or just about the same amount as our national 
bank currency. 

The distinctive feature of the Bank of England notes is that 
they are secured by a te of gold and of government securi- 
ties. They are convertible intogold coin on demand; and when 
redeemed the note is immediately canceled, the same as if it 
were @ private check. These are current all over the 
world and they sell at a premium in all remote parts, just as 


other man in the country who 
his government office issues the 













e op London does. e of the bank-char- 
ter act of 1844 there never 1 a moment when the con- 
vertibility into coin of the: land notes was doubted. 

Fifty > praetical | established forever 
the and safety of hey have sur- 
vived financial. crises, forei: strifes. No 
financial or political conditi confidence in 


them, A currency which has 
under s0 many conditions m 160 
tion. That foundation is coin and government securities. 

The Bank of Engiand is not’a government institution. Its 
notes are a iggel cenmerideitine Gupeeions 5! debts. It is a depos- 
itory Of gore ee ene of the public debt, 
and pays the interestthereen.. Butitss isowned by private 
individuals, and its aa ‘is by @ private corporation. 
There are twenty-four direetors, a portion of Whom are elected 
annially. There is also a governer and a governor. 

The management hs generally been conservative, but it was 
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600 and in coin $9,915; le We ‘i 
As a banking ins ‘the’ Bank of England is a powerful 


titution, th 
factor in all financial affairs. As Gendon is the financial center, 
the Bank of England is the bamiing cen‘er of the world. It 
may be well adapted to the ment and “—_ of England, 
but there is no room for such an institution his country or 
under our institutions. In this country it would be regarded as 
& gigantic: monopoly. It would be a constant menace to our 
oe an object of partisan attack and a cause of 
ar strife. 
edintecae the banking and cursos systems of other 
: , but time will not permit. Suffice it to say that there 
is in most of them an element of favoritism, of monopoly, and of 
government and individual partnership. None of their systems 
are suited to a country like ours. The separation of the issuing 
of notes from the banking business proper and the depositing of 
coin and se winrar boads as security for circulation, as in the 
Bank of England, and the elastic features found in the Reichs- 
bank of Germany furnish the chief features of foreign systems 
which are worthy of imitation in this country. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 
The national banking system of this country has peers utterly 
an 


inadequate tofurnish currency for the people it has proven 
ineffectual to furnish an elastic cae” e have nw only 
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about $200,000,000 of bank notes in circulation, and the circula- 
tion has been as high as $350,000,000, and is continually getting 
smaller,and the elasticity which wasintended to beaccomplished 
by the national banking act did not prove effectual at a time 
when elasticity was needed. The basis upon which national 
bank currency is secured is so ineffectual as to make it impos- 
sible for the banks to exist much longer under that system, or 
for the circulation to be increased much more than we now have. 
The bonds of the United States, which alone can be used as se- 
curity, will soon be due, and may be paid soon thereafter. So 
that the present system of national banks,so far as providing 
a currency for the people of this country adequate in volume, 
and sufficiently elastic to meet the demands of the trade, has 
failed, and we must provide something else; we must go a step 
further. But that ee must be forward, not backward. Under 
no circumstances should we return to the system of State bank 
circulation which prevailed before the war. 

STATE BANK CIRCULATION, 

If there were no other reason for opposing a circulating me- 
dium issued by State banks, the argument of inconvenience ought 
to be sufficient. There are now forty-four States in the Union 
and four more undoubtedly will ba admitted in the near future. 
Each of these States would have different laws regulating the 
organization of banks and providing security for the circulating 
notes. There are over nine thousand banksin the United States 
at this time. Assuming that all of the States would avail them- 
selves ultimately of the right to incorporate State banks having 
authority to issue circulating notes, and that all existing banks 
would avail themselves of such authority, the different kinds of 
notes which would be put in circulation and their number would 
be confusing and embarrassing in the extreme to all those en- 
gaged in active business. 

There would be alsoa great incentive offered to courterfeiters. 
and their spurious reproductions would make confusion worse 
confounded. It is frequently stated by the friends of State bank 
circulation that the notes of State banks would stay at home. 
The history of this country previous to the — on of State 
bank issues by an act of Congress does not justify this assertion. 
It was the object of bank oiticials to put their notes in cireula- 
tion at points as remote as possible from the bank so that the 
probabilities*of their presentation for payment would be as re- 
mote'as they could possibly make them. 

During the reign of State bank issues. there were-more than 
two thousand different kinds of notes in circulation and it was 
next to impossible for merchants and bank officials to detect 
counterfeits and to ascertain the value of notes which were pre- 
sented. Each clerk in a store ora bank was provided with what 
was called a Bank Note Reporter, as large a volume as an 
official railway guide, and bills of strange and unheard-of banks 
were subjected to careful scrutiny by comparison with the Bank 
Note Reporter to ascertain whether there were such a bink in 
existence, and if.so, what kind of notes it issued and What was 
the probability of the bank’s soivency. 

The uniformity as to denominations of notes and certainty as 
to their authenticity would be impossible under State systems 
of bank issues, I believe that if State bank notes issuing from 
forty-eight States in the Union were incirculation, that the con- 
fusion and uncertainty would be so great in all lines of trade as 
to require a very large increase in the clerical force of al! the 
business houses of the sountey Hence, I insist that the argu- 
ment of inconvenience as applied to State bank currency is suf- 
ficient of itself to justify Congress in prohibiting State bank 


issues. 
I am indebted to Mr. William Ridgely, president of the 
Ridgely National Bank, of Springfield, [11., for arare collection of 
several hundred specimens of State bank notes which circulated 
in Illinois before the war. There are many counterfeits among 
them, and all of them were unredeemed, and were a total loss 
to the bill holder. This list proves the truth of the statement 
I have already made, namely, that the notes of banks in other 
States constituted the chief stock of currency in that State. 
THE STATE BANKS OF THE PAST. 

The history of State bank issues in this country is such as to 
admonish us of the danger of returning to that system. We 
have no reason to assume that the several States would furnish 
any better banking systems now than mer did before the war. 
It was Patrick Henry who said that he had no mney which to 
guide his steps except the lamp of experience. rtainly the 
experience of the past in reference to State bank circulation is 
such as to prevent any possibility of return to it. Congress has 
made several attempts in the past to remedy the evils of State 
bank issues by the establishment of a national bank. But the 
nited States, although a great improvement on 
the State banks of issue, failed to meet public expectation or to 
furnish a sufficient guaranty for the transaction of the business 
of the people. 
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Mr. John Jay Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency, in his 
annual report to Congress in 1876, reviewed exhaustively the 
history of State banks in this —t I am indebted to his re- 

rt for many of the facts to which I desire now to call the at- 

ntion of the House and of the country. 

In September, 1814, all State banks which were located south 
and west of New England suspended specie payments. Nearly all 
of these banks had been selected as depositories of Government 
funds. Great distress resulted to the country from the deprecia- 
tion of the currency and the failure of banks, which continued 
through the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. On October 14, 1814, in 
a report to Congress, Mr. Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Madison, said: 

The multiplication of State banks in the several States has so increased 
the quantity of currency that it is difficult to calculate its amount and still 
more difficult to ascertain its value. There exists at this time no adequate 
circulating medium common to the citizens of the United States. The 
moneyed transactions of private life are at a stand, and the fiscal operations 
of the Government labor with extreme inconvenience. 

He recommended as a remedy for this the organization of a 
national bank. Theloans which the Government was compelled 
to make to carry on the war of 1812 were received in irredeem- 
able paper issued by irresponsible institutions and were at a 
heavy discount. The depreciation in the local currency at the 
close of the war ranged as high as 20 and even 25 per cent, and 
Government supplies were obtained at a proportionate rise in 

rice. 

Pu Such were some of the results,” said Mr. Knox, “of a State 
bank system during the period that followed the expiration of 
the charter of the bank on March 4, 1811, and until its re‘stab- 
lishment on January 17, 1817.” It was the utter failure of State 
bank currency to meet the wants of trade that caused Congress 
to pass a bill to recharter the national bank in 1815, which bill 
was vetoed by President Madison. In his veto message hesaid: 

Waiving thequestionofconstitutionalauthority * * * the proposed bank 
does not appear to be calculated to answer the purpose of reviving the pub- 
lic credit or provide a national medium of circulation, of aiding the Treas- 
ury by facilitating the indispensible anticipations of the revenue and by af- 
fording to the public more durable loans. 

The failure, as Mr. Madison held, of the proposed bank ‘‘ to 
provide a national medium of circulation” was one of the strong- 
est reasons for the veto of the bill and shows conclusively that 
it is the duty of Congress now to provide a national medium of 
circulation which will meet the wauts of trade in this country. 
The bill was afterwards, in 1816, passed, was approved by Presi- 
dent Madison, and became a law. The bank went into opera- 
tion January 7, 1817, at the very worst stage of the monetary 
troubles which began with the suspension of specie payments in 
18l4and continued until the general crash of 1319-20. The con- 
traction of the circulation and the general failure of the State 
banks began in 1818. In 1819 the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were ina wretched condition. The currency was greatly 
depreciated. There were many failures of State banks, private 
corporations, and individuals. The agitation of the United 
States Bank question, which involved the genera] subject of 
the currency, was renewed by President Jackson in his mes- 
sage to Congress December, 1829. In 1832 he vetoed a bill for 
rechartering the bank. The State banks which were selected 
as depositories of the large revenues of the Treasury expanded 
their issues, and other banks, old and new, went wild in a gen- 
eral inflation of the circulation. The credit of State bank cir- 
culation rose from $61,000,000 in 1830 to $149,000,000 in 1837. In 
1830 there was a comparative calm upon the hitherto troubled 
sea of finance. In March of that year the Finance Committee of 
the Senate reported— 
that they were satisfied that the country was in the enjoyment of a uniform 
nationaicurrency, not only sound and uniforminttself, but perfectly adapted 
to all the purposes of the Government and the community, and more sound 
and uniform than that possessed by any other country. 

How little the committees knew of what was in store for the 
— is indicated by subsequent events. Seven years after 
this all the banks then in operation, including the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, went into suspension as if by common 
eonsent. The banks of New York and New England having re- 
ceived importations of a from abroad, resumed specie pay- 
ments in May, 1838. Other banks resumed later, but from the 
time when the Senate committee*so highly commended the 
banks a period of twelve years of vicious tiuctuation and depre- 
ciation of the currency elapsed before the banks again settled 
into what was called a state of regularity. During this period 
they reduced their circulation from $140,000,000 in 1837 to $58,- 
000,000 in 1843. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The State of Massachusetts has been referred to frequently as 
one in which safe State banking was instituted, and of all the 
States in the Union, with possibly the exception of New York, 
Massachusetts has the best record on this subject; but the cur- 
rency in that State at times became greatly deranged, and notes 
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as small as 25 cents were largely in circulation. Many of the 
New England banks failed during the crisis of 1808 and i809, but 
those of Massachusetts, by constantly contracting their issves, 
mainly escaped. The discount in Boston on New England bank 
notes ranged in 1809 from 10 to 60 per cent, and many of them 
were at a discount of 50 per cent or more. To remedy thisevil, 
what is known as the Suffolk bank system was established. 

This system required the assorting and returning of the notes 
of State banks to the banks which issued them, and required the 
New England banks to redeem their notes at par in Boston. 
This system was so skillfully and efficiently managed thit the 
banks of Massachusetts maintained their integrity asa rule, but 
in 1837 of the 134 banks in existence no less than J2 had cither 
failed or had forfeited or surrendered their charters in conse- 
quence of the financial panic of that year. The losses of these 
failed banks amounted to 30 per centof the entire indebtedness. 

IN NEW YORK. 

In the State of New York the system of State banking was, 

as a rule, admirably managed, but the operation of the system 


was not free from disaster and grave suspicions of corruption. 
In 1841-42 eleven of the safety-fund banks failed, with an ag- 


gregate capital of $3,000,000. The safety-fund provision was 
regarded as a peculiar and valuable feature of banking in the 
State of New York. A freo banking system was established in 
that State in 1838. The law provided that the security de- 
posited should be stocks of the State of New York or of the 
Jnited States, or of any State’s stock which should be equal to 
a 5-per cent stock, or bonds or mortgages on productive real es- 
tate. 

Previous to the year 1843, twenty-nine of these binks with an 
aggregate circulation of $1,233,000 had failed, entailing a loss of 
over $100,000. The avails of the securities were sufficient to pay 
but 74 per cent of the circulation alone. 

IN OHTO. 

In the State of Ohio in 1856, thirty-six out of sixty-five banks 
of the State failéd, their notes being entirely worthless, while 
eighteen others were in process of liquidation, their notes being 
quoted at 50 to 75 centsonthe dollar. These banks were organ- 
ized under the free-banking law of the State, and did not include 


the State Bank of Ohio. 
IN INDIANA, 


In 1834 the State Bank of Indiana was incorporated with ten 
branches, the State taking $1,000,000 worth of the stock and 
loaned its credit to individual stockholders to the extent of one- 
half the stock subscribed by them, taking security therefor in 
real-estate mortgages. This bank began its business at a time 
when the finances of the country were in a terrible condition. 
It was the beginning of the era of speculation which nearly 
bankrupted the whole nation and culminated in the catastrophe 
of 1837. During this crisis nearly every bank in the Southern 
and Western States failed with the exception of the State Bank 
of Indiana. A large number of the banks of the Eastern Stutos 
were totally ruined, but the Bank of the State of Indiana paid 
dividends averaging from 12 to 14 per cent annually, and re- 
turned to the stockholders nearly double the original invest- 
ment, but the bank was the only one of the numerous enter- 
prises in which the State embarked that did not prove analmost 
total failure. 

The banks of Indiana suspended specie payments in 1838 and 
resumed in 1841. In May, 1852, a general bank law was passed 
which provided that United States stock orstocks of theseveral 
States should be deposited with the auditor as security for cir- 
culating notes. In October, 1854, there were 84 of these banks. 
In 1856 of the 94 free banks then in existence, 51 had suspended 
and their notes were selling at from 25 to 75 per cent in Cincin- 
nati. 

IN ILLINOIS, 

In 1821 the State Bank’of Illinois was chartered, which was 
owned by the State and managed by the Legislature. The capital 
was fixed at $500,000, and five branch banks were provided for. 
The notes were received for taxes and all debts due to the Stite or 
tothe bank. These notes were soon after quoted at 75 cents on the 
dollar, afterwards at 50 cents, and finally at 25 cents, when they 
ceased to circulate altogether. Members of the Legislature 
were compelled to receive their compensation in depreciated 
currency at its market value, which the State was compelled to 
redeem at par. In 1835 a new bank was incorporated with a 
capital of $1,500,000, subsequently increased to $2,000,000, the 
whole of which stock was subsequently subseribed for by the 
State; but the bank failed in 1842, and was put in liquidation in 
1843 by an act of the Legislature, and the circulating notes, 
amounting to $3,000,000, were worth comparatively nothing. In 
1850-61 a general banking law similar to the free banking law 
of Indiana was passed. 


In 1857 the circulation amounted to $5,500,000, secured by 
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which was the high-water mark of circulation in Illinois under 
the genoral banking system. The banks organized under this 
system succeeded fairly well in peaceful and prosperous times; 
but in 1861 the approaching civil war caused a heavy decline in 
the State bonds which had been deposited as security for the 
circulating notes, the decline in some cases being as great as 50 

r cent, and this was followed by a depreciation of the cireu- 

ating notes. 

New York exchange was at a large premium. The depre- 
ciated bank notes were bought up by local bankers and brokers 
ata heavy loss to the bill holders, but thespeculators exchanged 
the notes in large blocks tor the bonds which had been deposited 
with the State auditor. In December, 1862, only seventeen 
banks had survived the crisis, and the other ninety-three were 
in process of liquidation. Their circulation had been reduced 
from $12,000,000 toa half million dollars. The actual loss to the 
bill holders can never be known, but the experience was a sad 
One, and the people of that State will never consent to return to 
a system of State bank currency. 

IN MICHIGAN. 


In March, 1837, the State of Michigan passed an act toauthor- 
ize free banking in that State. At first it was very popular and 
received the enthusiastic approval of the people as well as of 
the speculators who had secured its passage. But the rejoicing 
of the people was of short duration. Their last estate was worse 
than the first. Gross frauds characterized the organization and 
management of the banks. Many banke were organized and lo- 
cated in remote and inaccessible places. Before a year had 
elapsed the crisis came, One after another of the banks suc- 
cumbed to the storm, and in 1839 only three chartered banks 
and four organized under the general law had survived; and all 
soon went out of existence. The notes of all the banks were 
vr depreciated and most of them were never redeemed. 

he loss to the people was over a million dollars, which at that 
time was very great, as the population was then small. 


IN GEORGIA, 

Mr. George R. De Saussure, a prominent banker of Atlanta, 
Ga., delivered an address on banking in that State before the 
World’s Congress of Bankers at Chicago du the Columbian 
Exposition. He said that prior to the suppression of State bank 
circulation ‘‘the powers exercised by the banks in issuing their 
paper promises to pay against a sup d deposit of specie in 
proportion of 3 to 1 was a continued menace to the welfare of 
the State and the integrity of her legislation.” In 1857 Goy- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown, afterwards United States Senator, 
branded banking in Georgia as a ‘‘legalized system of specula- 
tion, oppression, and wrong.”’ Mr. De Saussure does not advise 
areturn to the policy of State bank circulation, but concludes 
by saying that “if Congress will such laws as will provide 

rough the State banks a national currency which will be sound, 
uniform, and elastic, the future of banking in Georgia will be 
bright, indeed.” 

IN ALABAMA. 

The history of State banks of issue in Alabama was one of 
soe, fraud, official corruption, and general demoraliza- 
tion of the finances. John W. Du Bose, the biographer of Wil- 
liam L. Yancey, referring to the efforts of that distinguished cit- 
izen of Alabama in behalf of bank reform, said: 

The banks, being creations of the Sy ape soon learned to corrupt the 
Legislature, the better to perpetuate their own power. 

The Legislature elected the bank officials. At the session of 
1840-’41,a report was prepared ee Legislature showing that 
err Whig mem and Whig bank directors owed the 
banks of the State $572,596, and that forty-three Democrats, 
members of the Legislature and bank directors, owed them 
$149,312. It seems that Democrats were notas high priced as 
were the Whigs. A public meeting met at Wetumpka, June 
21, 1841, to consider measures of relief from ‘‘a spirit of specu- 
lation and fraud abroad in the land which is destined, unless 

an. to destroy the banks and bankrupt the peo- 
ple * Mr. Du Bose further said, referring to the condition in 
842: 


At the end of the last session * * * there were five banking establish- 
ments left under the control of the Legislature, with five presidents and 
ten directors, eleven clerks, and a co! of eer an and ae a 

expenses 0 e 

State government, * * * Was no standard of value on which to 

basea contract; a traveler by the stage coach could not foretell what dis- 

count would be exacted on his bills at the breakfast house. The moststart- 

fluctuations took place from day to day or from week to week in the 

of money of the people, for which they were wholly unable to ac- 
count.—Life and Times of Yancey, pages 117-122. 


gunn due to Alabama pt — ones a Sons 
umphed, order was brought outof chaos, rof the 
State was saved. But the citizens of that State who lived in 
the ‘good old days” of the stage coach and depreciated State 
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bank currency, will never desire to return to the conditions 
which then existed. The total loss to the State, principal and 
interest, on account of the State banks, up to June, 1891, is es- 
timated at over $31,000,000. Governor Jones, ina recent speech, 
said that the annual tax for interest now being paid amounted 
to $362,000, or nearly $1,000 a day. 

Niles Register of January 25, 1840, states that by a then re- 
cent report of the bank commissioner of Alabama it was shown 
that the aggregate loss by insolvencies and defalcation of one 
of the agents of the Bank of Alabama fell but little short of 
$5,000,000. 

IN KENTUCKY. 

In 1804 the bank of Kentucky was incorporated, and forty new 
banks were incorporated in 1817, but no provision was made for 
the redemption of their notes in specie. They issued large 
amounts of circulating notes, and many of them failed durin 
the first year of their establishment. The Legislature in 182 
chartered the bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky with a 
capital of $3,000,000, pledging the public faith for the redemp- 
tion of its circulation, but the notes soon became worth but 50 
cents on the dollar. in 1834 the Bank of Kentucky, with a cap- 
ital of $5,000,000, was established, and the Northern Bank of 
Kentucky and the Bank of Louisville, having a respective cap- 
ital stock of $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. All of these banks sus- 
— eae in 1837 and resumed in 1842. Twenty-seven 

entucky banks failed in 1854, but in 1856 there were thirty-four 
banks and branches still in operation in the State, having a cap- 
ital of $11,700,000, and a circulation of over $13,000,000. 

IN TENNESSED. 

In 1807 the Nashville Bank was incorporated in Tennessee. 
Several branches were also established, which were subsequently 
closed with loss to all parties. The Bank of the State of Ten- 
nessee, located at Knoxville, was chartered in 1811. Other 
branches were subsequently organized. In 1820 the State Bank 
of Tennessee, at Nashville, was incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. State funds were to be deposited in this bank. The 
proceeds of certain lands and other funds were pledged for the 
redemption of the circulation, which was guaranteed by tho 
State and which was issued to the amount of $1,000,000, but it 
was soon at a discount of 10 per cent below the value of United 
States bank notes. The bank was finally closed in 1832 with con- 
siderable loss to the State. Gen. Jackson addressed tothe Leg- 
islature a memorial at thistime declaring the banks to be in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Senator White of Tenztessee, in a speech in the Senate March 
24, 1838, said that— 

In 1820 there were two State banks in operation in Tennesses having the 
same name, and that laws were ed to force into circulation paper money 
and to prevent levies of execution unless creditors would agree to receive 
irredeemable bank paper. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Memphis was incorpo- 
rated in 1845 with a capital of $600,000, but it failed in 1847 with 
heavy losses to the bill holders. 

IN MISSISSIPPI. 

In 1830 the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was chartered with 
a capital of $3,000,000, of which amount the State subsequently 
subscribed two-thirds and issued $2,000,000 of State bonds in pay- 
ment thereof. The State transferred its stock to the Mississippi 
Railroad Comeeee in 1839, but most of the e sinking fund 
was subsequently lost. In 1837 the number of banks in Missis- 
sippi had increased to 18, withan aggregate capital of about 

13,000,000, more than $5,000,000 of circulation and more than 
$24,000,000 of loans. In 1838 the Mississippi Union Bank was 
chartered with a capital of $15,500,000. The State authorized 
the issue of $15,000,000 in 5 oe cent bonds to be loaned to the 
bank, for the paymentof which the faith of the State was pledged. 
Five million dollars in these bonds were issued to the bank in 
1838, and an equal amount in 1839. 

These transactions on the part of the State resulted most dis- 
astrously. The bonds issued by the State to the Mississippi 
Union k to the amount of $5,000,000 and the $2,000,000 of 
bonds issued to the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi were subse- 
quently repudiated. The governor of the State in 1840 issued a 

ee against any further negotiation of the 
bonds, and thus saved the State $10,000,000 in bonds which had 
been authorized to be issued, but which had not yet passed into 
the hands of innocent purchasers. His message presented a 
statement of the condition of the Union Bank at that date, ex- 
hibiting $13,400,000 of suspended debtand unavailable assets, $3,- 
000,000 of circulation, and $4,000,000 only of specie. Soon after 
followed his proclamation to the Legislature recommending the 
utter repudiation of the $5,000,000 issue of bonds in 1838. The 
Tegislature at first determined to pay the bonds and preserve her 
creditinviolate, but they havesubsequently been repudiated and 
have never been paid. The $2,000,000 of bonds issued to the 
Planters’ Bank were not officially repudiated, but the people of 
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the State in 1852 refused by a majority of 4,400 votes to authorize 
a tax to redeem them. 


In 1858 there were only two banks in the State, having an ag- | 
gregate circulation of less than $170,000, and with less than $50,- | 


000 in deposits. After eighteen years, since the bursting of the 
banking bubble, the peoples’ confidence in State banks in Mis- 
sissippi had not been restored. 

The advocates of State bank issues should profit by the ex- 
perience of Mississippi. The wild rage for State bank issues 
which prevailed in 1838 was so irresistible that the Legislature 
ofa great State was induced to subscribe $17,000,000 of its bonds to 
aid in the establishment of banks authorized to issue circulating 
notes. 
but the bank ventures proved to bo fatlures, and the State was 
forced to repudiate its solemn obligations. What temptations 
may this Congress throw out to the State Legislatures of this 
sountry if we repeal the 10 per centtax upon State banks? How 
many wild schemes of speculation will be inaugurated which 
may carry down hereafter individual fortunes and cast reflec- 
tio:s even upon the honor of the States themselves? 

STATE BANK FAILURES, 
Summing up the failures of State banks, Mr. Gallatin, n 1831, 


referring to the condition of the banks in the early days of the | 


Republic, said: 

We have an account of 165 banks that failed between the Ist of January, 
181!, and the ist of July, 1830. The capital of 129 of these amounted to 
more than $24,000,000, stated as having been paidin. The whole amount may 
be estimated at near $30,000,000, and our list may not be eomplete. * * * 
On a total capital of $140,000,000, the failures have amounted to $30,000,000, or 
more than one-fifth of the whole. Of the actual loss incurred wecan give no 
account. 


But he adds that it fell exclusively on the holders of bank 
notes and depositors. How many of such banks failed after that 
period, and the losses which were entailed upon bill holders from 
the failures of State banks, it isimpossible toestimate. In fact, 
there are no data at this time which furnish this information. 

FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION, 

During the era of State bank circulation under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, the notes of banks outside of New York 
City were quoted at a discount in that city of from one-fourth 


of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, according to location of the banks. | 
Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter for December 26, 1857, con- | 


tains a list of broken, closed, and worthless State banks, which 


aggregated over 750. Of these there were about 130 in New | 


York, 56 in Massachusetts, 68 in Indiana, and G4in Ohio. The 


discount in New York City on State bank notesof that time was | 
as follows: Pennsylvania, 2 to 40 per cent; Maryland, 4 to 5; | 


Virginia, 6; North Carolina, 8; South Carolin,.4; Georgia, 3, 4, 
and 10; Alabama, 3; Louisiana, 24; Ohio, 24; Indiana State bank, 
24, others 4; Illinois, 64; Tennessee, 9, 25, and 50; Missouri, 2}, 
and Wisconsin, 64. And on October 3, 1857, Illinois bank notes 
were quoted in New York at a discount of 10 per cent; State 
Bank of Indiana, 5, and other banks of that State, 10; Ohio, 4; 
Kentucky, 4; Tennessee, 5: Missouri, 4; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia, 
3; Louisiana, 4; Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 3. 

Mr. TURNER. My friend from Illinois, if he will permit me, 
knows that that is the year in which the panic occurred, and 
during which period all of the banks suspended payment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I assumed that fact was understood. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Lllinois. I would suggest that in the panic 
of 1893 the present money did not depreciatein the markets. 

Mr. BOATN ER. But it was worth a considerable premium. 

Mr. SPRINGER. [I refer to the panic of 1857 and to the gen- 
eral condition of the banks at that period and the value of their 
circulating medium simply to show that when the stress came 
the banks went down. 

Mr. BOATNER. Under similar circumstances in the present 
panic, did not all of the banks suspend payment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; but the currency remained sound and 
= Instead of being depreciated, it commanded a pre- 
mium, 

One of the most embarrassing features of adiversified State 
bank currency is that the notes arecontinually fluctuating, and 
all business interests are in doubt as to the prices which can 
safely be paid forall purchases and in allinvestments. Produce 
of every kind is subject to constant fluctuations, and producers 
are always the victims of an unsound or depreciated currency. 

STATE BANKING METHODS. 

The loose and reckless manner in which State banks were es- 
tablished is thus forcibly stated by the Governor of Indiana in 
his message to the Legislature of that State in 1853: 

The speculator comes to as with a bundle of bank notes in one 
hand and the stock in the other; twenty-four hours he is on the way to 
some distant point of the Union to circulate what he denominates a legal 
pri a gh by the Legisiature of Indiana. He has ao o- 
cated his bank in some remote part of the State, difficult of access, where 


he rey = oe are > and intends =a his = 
shall go S$ of persons who w ave no means emandi 
their redemption. = ~ 





Tho faith of the State was pledged toredeem these bonds, | 
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Governor Ford, of New Jersey, in the same year referred to 
the manner of establishing State banks of issue in that State. 
He says: 

In many Cases our banks, although ostensibly located in New Jersey, have 
their whole business operations conducted by brokers in other States. The 
facility with which they may be organized and located, without reference to 
thewants of the community or the business of the place, is destru » bo all 
the legitimate emis of banking. 

ORIGIN OF * 


| 


i 


“thy 


WILD-CAT. 
The practice which prevailed in many States of | vk 
in remote and inaccessible places gave rise to the term i 
cat,” as applied to certain State bank currency. lt w 
that in some instances the banks were located wher 
| Were more numerous than population. In Illinois th: 
‘‘stump-tail ” was freely applied to certain kinds of bank n 
and in Michigan the terms “red dog” and “ wild-cat” wi 
discriminately used in order to express the contempt which 
| entertained for the circulating medium with which the St 
that time was cursed. 
UNFITNESS AND WANT 
{ can not more properly close this branch of the subject than 
by quoting an extract from the address of Mr. Hugh MeCulloe 
| 


OF UNIFORMITY 


late Secretary of the Treasury, at Philadelphia in 1875: 

From the time of the expiration of the charter of the United State 
up to 1861, the State banks furnished the country with its paper circulation 
and to @ great extent controlled its business. It iz not necessary to 
upon the defects of the State bank systems, or the character of a sider 
able part of the notes which the people were compelled to receiv 
as money. There were scarcely two States in the Union who 
were alike. In some States banks were chartered with proper rest 
upon their discounts and their circulation; in others without any such t 
strictions. In some there was individual liability, in others no 
whatever, not even in cases of gross mismanagement. 

In some States the circulation of the banks was secured, partially 
least, by mortgages and bonds; in others there was no security except th 
capital, which was frequently a myth. Insome States banking was 
nopoly, in others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The consequence was th 
we had a bank-note circulation frequently worthless, and, when solvent 
lacking that uniform value which was needed in business transactions b 
tween the citizens of the different States. Itis enough to say that the « 
culation of the State banks was entirely unfitted for a country like « 
that by it the people were subjected to enormous bosses, notonly in the way 
of exchanges, but in the inability of a great many of the banks to reieem 
their notes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is tersely stated by Mr 
McCulloch. It is this: That the circulation of the State banks 
when they were permitted to issue circulating notes was en 
tirely unfitted for a country like ours and that the people wer 
subjected by this system to enormous losses. 

Warned by the sad experiences of the past, let us as legis 
lators and representatives of the people at this time enact such 
legislation as will provide a currency for all the people which 
will be uniform in volume and readily accepted as safe and 
sound in every part of our common country. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 

The Constitution evidently intended to give to Congress ex 
clusive jurisdiction in reference to money. Section 8 of article 
I provides that— 

The Congress shallhavepower * * * to coin mon6y, regulate the values 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures 

And in section 10 of the same article it is provided that— 

No State shall * * * coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

Iam aware that there are many conflicting opinions of indi 
viduals and decisions of courts as to the meaning and scope of 
these provisions of the Constitution. But all admitthat theex- 
clusive power to coin money and to regulate the value thereof is 
vested in the Congress of the United States. There is no real 
money in, this country except the coins of the United States. 
Paper currency is merely a promise to pay coin—to pay money. 
It is not the coin or the money itself. It is a mere order to 
pay money. The paper currency, however, is not presented at 
once for payment, but is — in circulation; it passes from hand 
to hand, and performs all the functions of real money. As it is 
lighter and more convenient to carry on the person, it is pre- 
ferred to the metallic money, and after atime the people lose 
sight of the fact that the paper note is a mere promise to pay 
money,and the paper becomes to be regarded as money itsel!. 

For all practicable purposes it is money. But its value ce- 

nds upon its convertibility into coin on the demand of the 

older. If this feature is wanting its value is uncertain, and it 
will pass for that amount only which, in the judgment of the 
community, it will ultimately procure in coin. The coin is the 
money at last, and Congress was given exclusive jurisdiction 
over coins—the power to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. This power unquestionably embraces the whole subject 
ofmoney. Paper currency practically is nothing if not money. 
—— all the fanctions of coin. It is a substitute for coin, 
has no other function to perform except such as are per- 
formed by coia itself. 
How then can paper currency be subject ta State jurisdiction, 


and tre 














“him, I ask him 


when the coin for which it stands, and in which it is payable, 
and which performs precisely the same functions, is subject to 
Federai jurisdiction? Does not the greater jurisdiction include 
the less? Can a child be subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
and the parent to that of the nation? Can the nation prescribe 
laws for the government of the principal and the State for his 
agent? If such were attempted, into what inextricable con- 
fusion would society be plunged? To avoid such confusion in 
finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that Congress has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that passes 
for money, everything that performs the functions of money. 
If we will adhere to this doctrine our duty as legislators is clear, 
and our task is simple and easy of execution. 

We must provide a national currency—a currency that will 
readily pass at its face value in every part of our broad land; 
that will at all times and under all conditions and in all places 

rform all the functions of our nation’s coins. and be converti- 

le into such coins at the will of the holder. No power can pro- 
vide such a currency for our country except the Congress of the 
United States. Congress alone can furnish the guaranty that 
will make paper currency cohvertible into coin under any and 
all conditions; Congress alone can give to paper currency that 
function which distinguishes it from a mere personal check —the 
debt-paying power of money; Congress alone can furnish a cur- 
rency which will meet the requirements of our interstate and 
foreign commerce, and which will, at the same time, meet the 
wants of the people in every part and section of the country. 

Mr. COX. ae to the gentleman for interrupting 

f it is his opinion that Congress alone has the 
wer to issue paper currency? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is my opinion. 

Mr. COX. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is merely my opinion. 

Mr. COX. I just wanted the information. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The States can not meet the requirements 
of the situation. Each State would provide a different system, 
different kinds of bills, different kinds of securities, different re- 
serve funds, different methods of redemption, and different plans 
for inspection and publication of bank conditions. There would 
be uncertainty, want of information as to solvency of banks, 
want of knowledge of the thousands of different kinds of bills in 
circulation, and general confusion in all branches of business. 
All this can be avoided. It is not only in the power of Congress, 
but it is its duty to furnish the people a national currency—a 
currency as safe and as simple as our coins, easily understood, 
readily convertible, and universally accepted. 

NO STEP BACKWARD. 

After thirty years’ experience with a national currency, the 
people of the United States will never consent to return to the 
State bank issues which prevailed before the war. They were 
the best issues known to us at that time. But they had often 
produced widespread disaster, and were always wanting in uni- 
formity and general acceptability. The very best of such State 
issues were far inferior toour present national currency. Why 
should we give - that which is conceded to be better, and re- 
turn to that which all must admit was inferior? Let us hold 
fast to that which is always good, rather than return to that 
which was sometimes good, sometimes worthless, and always in- 
sufficient and uncertain. 

To return again to State bank circulation would be like dis- 
earding ovr palace cars and going back to the old Concord 
coaches 4%: fifty years ago; likeabandoning our magnilticent rail- 
ways for the old Cumberland dirt roads and the turnpikes of 
Kentucky; like throwing aside a mammoth locomotive drawing 
ahundred freight cars for the ‘‘ prairie schooner” drawn by 
oxen; like discarding the fast mail, dashing through the country 
at 60 miles an hour, for the ‘‘solitary horseman” carrying the 
mails in saddlebags over corduroy roads at six miles an hour. 
In my judgment there isnomore reason for this country return- 
ing to the policy of State bank currency than there is for re- 
establishing slavery or for peacefully on ger ny Reg secession 
of any State from the Union. The dead past has buried its 
dead, and for State corporations authorized to issue circulating 
notes let there be no resurrection. 

THE VEAZIE BANK VS. FENNO. 

Congress has power to provide a national currency. We are 
no longer left in doubt on this subject. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the celebrated case of the Veazie Bank vs. 
Fenno, reported in 8 Wallace, page 548, has forever set at rest 
the power of Congress over the currency. The court in that 
ease held that Congress has the power to deal with this subject; 
and if Congress has the power to deal with this subject, it seems 
to me it does not require argument to establish that a currency 
emanating from Congress or through authority of Congress, 
which would be acceptuble in every part of the country without 
question and have the fewest character possible of bills in cir- 
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culation, so as to make it easily understood by the people, would 
be preferable to a variety of bills and a complication of systems. 

he case to which I have referred arose out of the act of Con- 
gress imposing a tax of i0 per cent upon the circulation of State 
banks, and upon all other notes used for circulation, except na- 
tional-bank notes. The court held that tax to be constitutional; 
that Congress not only had the power to suppress by taxation, 
or otherwise, State-bank notes, but also the power to provide a 
national currency. I will quote briefly from the decision of the 
court in that case. The court said: 

It can not be doubted that under the Constitution the,power to provide a 
circulation of coin is given to Congress. And it is settled by the uniform 
practice of the Government and by repeated decisions that Congress may 
constitutionally authorize the emission of bills of credit. It is not impor- 
tant here to decide whether the quality of legal tender in payment of debts 
can be constitutionally imparted to these bills; itis enough to say that 
there can be no question of the power of the Government to emit them; to 
make them receivable in payment of debts to itself; to fit them for use by 
those who see fit to use them in all the transactions of commerce: to pro- 
vide for their redemption; to make them acurrency, uniform in value and 
description and convenient and useful for circulation. These powers, until 
recently, were only pectey and occasionally exercised. Lately, however. 
they have been called into full activity and Congress has undertaken to 
supply a currency for the entire country. 

This decision was rendered in December, 1869. It did not 
emanate from a Republican court, as some have supposed. It 
was pronounced by Chief Justice Chase, who, except on the 
slavery question, was a Democrat. On the bench his associates 
were Mr. Justice Nelson, appointed by President Tyler; Mr. 
Justice Greer, of Pennsylvania, appointed by President Polk; 
Mr. Justice Clifford, of Maine, appointed by President Buch- 
anan in 1858; Mr. Justice Swayne, of Ohio, appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln; Mr. Justice Miller, appointed by President Lin- 
coln; Mr. Justice David Davis, appointed by President Lincoln, 
and Mr. Justice Field, appointed by Mr. Lincoln. That was the 
court. The dissenting opinion was made by Mr. Justice Nelson 
and Mr. Justice Davis. The other members of the court con- 
curred in that opinion. 

The court further says: 

To thesame end Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the cir- 
culation as money of any notes not issued under its own authority. With- 
out this power, indeed, its attempts tosecure a sound and uniform currency 
for the country must be futile. 

Thus it appears the court holds that Congress can not only 
suppress State bank issues by the taxing power, but by penal 
statutes it can prohibit them in all the States. 

This decision has been quoted many times. It is the law of 
the land as much as if its text were in the Constitution itself. 
However much you or I asindividuals may think that the court 
erred when it made that decision, we have no right to think so 
as legislators, because the Constitution provides that the Su- 
preme Court shall be the final arbiter as to what the meaning 
of the Constitution is. 

Mr. COX. Do you hold to the doctrine that Congress has the 
power to assess taxes to the extent that it prohibits and de- 
stroys: 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do, as to State bank notes and as to all 
notes used to circulate as money. 

Mr. COX. And for the purpose of destroying? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. In this respect I may be in the 
minority on this side of the House. 

Mr. WARNER. You are on the Republican side. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I may be in the minority; but I call the 
attention of gentlemen on this side of the House to the fact that 
one of the most distinguished statesmen of our country in his 
day—Mr. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania—entertained the same opin- 


ion. 
MR. GALLATIN’S VIEWS. 


Albert Gallatin was to the Democratic party what Alexander 
Hamilton was to the Federalist party. r. Gallatin was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for eight years during Mr. Jefferson's two 
terms as President, and for five years under Mr. Madison. He 
is universally conceded, by Democrats at least, to be the great- 
est of American financiers of his day. In 1831 he published a 
small volume, entitled Considerations on the Currency and 
Banking System of the United States. On page 75 of this 
work Mr. Gallatin said: 

Congress has the power to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, and 
on any description of bank notes. That power has already been exercised; 
and the duties may be laid to such an amount and in such a manner as may 
be puenneey to effect the object intended. This object is not merely to pro- 
vide generally for the general welfare, but to carry into effect, in conformity 
with the last paragraph of the eighth section of the first article, those sev- 
eral and express provisions of the Constitution which vest in Congress ex- 
clusively the control over the monetary system of the United States, and 
more particularly those which imply the necessity of a uniform currency. 
The exercise of the power for that object is free from any constitutional o 
oe. provided the duties thus laid shall be uniform and applied to the 

k of the United States a weil as to the State banks. 


And further Mr. Gallatin said on the same page: 


Congress may, if it deems it proper, lay a stamp duty on small notea 
which will put an end totheir circulation. It may lay such a duty on all 





1894. 





bank notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and de- 
,osit only, annihilate the paper currency, and render a bank of the United 
Btates unnecessary in reference to that object. But if this last measure 
should be deemed pernicious or prove a Congress must resort 
to other and milder means of regulating the currency of the country. 

Mr. Gallatin contended that one of the great objects of the 
Federal Constitution was to secure to the people of the United 
States ‘‘a sound and uniform currency.” He caused the word 
‘‘uniform " to be printed in italics, thus emphasizing the neces- 
sity of uniformity. I regard Mr. Gallatin’s opinion upon this 
subject, in view of his intimate personal and political relations 
with Mr. Jefferson, the father of the Democratic party and au- 
thor of our Declaration of Independence, as of equal importance 
at this time to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

GEN. JACKSON FOR A UNIFORM AND SOUND CURRENCY. 

Andrew Jackson, in his first message to Congress, in Decem- 
ber, 1829, opposed the rechartering of the Bank of the United 
States, giving among other reasons that— 

It must be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of establish 
ing a uniform and a sound currency. 

He further suggested that— 


If such an institution is deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the 
Government, whether a national one, founded upon the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, and its revenues might not be devised, which would avoid all con- 
stitutional difficulties and at the same time secure all the advantages to the 
Government and country that were expected to result from the present 
bank. 

I believe, with President Jackson, that a national system can 
be devised which will be free from all constitutional difficulties, 
and which will secure to the people a sound and uniform cur- 
rency, founded upon the credit and revenues of the Government. 


JEFFERSON FAVORS CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL, 
Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, 
said: 
The States should be applied to, to transfer the right of issuing circulat- 
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tered over every part of the United States, not responsible to any power 
whatever for their issues of paper 

He pointed out the remedy. It was that the banks should re- 
turn to their original use; that they should give up their usurped 
power; that they should return to their legitimate office of 
places of discount and deposit. Let them, hesaid, ‘* beno longer 
mere paper machines;” ‘‘ resolve that everywhere there shall 
be a uniform value to the national currency.” 


In 1834, Mr. Calhoun deprecated the great and growing dis- 
proportion between the metallic and paper circulation of the coun- 
try, effected through the instrumentality of the banks. He said 
that ithad plunged the country into deepand extensive distress, 


and that ‘‘it was daily consigning hundreds to poverty and 
misery; blasting the hopes of the enterprising, taking employ- 
ment and bread from the laborer, and working a fearful change 
in the relative condition of the money dealers on one side and 
the man of business on the other—raising the former rapidly to 
the top of the wheel, while it is whirling the latter with equal 


| rapidity to the bottom.” 


Will not members of this House heed the warnings of our 
fathers? Of Jefferson, of Jackson, of Gallatin, of Calhoun, and 
of hundreds of other great statesmen, and shining lights in the 
Democratic party of the past years? There is remarkable una- 
nimity among the leading statesmen of the past in favor of a sound 
and uniform currency which Congress alone has the constitu- 
tionai power to provide. 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS 

It is not only, therefore, within the power of Congress to pro- 
vide a national currency, but it is, in my ‘udgment, the duty of 
Congress to provide such a currency, and to prohibit the circu- 


| lation as money Of all notes not sanctioned by Congress. Daniel 


ing paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum if possible, but during the | 


war at least, with a saving of charter rights. Private fortunes in the pres- 
ent state of our circulation are at the mercy of those self-created money 
lenders, and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money with;which their 
avarice deluges us. (Writings of Jefferson, volume 6, page 140.) 


Jefferson thought the power he claims existed, why did he in- 
sist that the State should be applied to to yield the power? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He recognized the fact that the power was 
being used without objection on the — of the General Gov- 
ernment, and that the States ought to be requested to give it up. 

Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of the policy of Great Britain, 
where specie payments were suspended at that time, said: 

The unlimited emission of bank paper has banished all her specie, and is 


Webster, in a speech in the United States Senate, September 
28, 1837, said— 

That it is the constitutional duty of this Government to see that a proper 
currency, suitable to the circumstances of the times and to the wants of 
trade and business, as well as to the payments of debts due to the Govern- 
ment, be maintained and preserved; a currency of general credit, and capa- 
ble of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as those operations may be 
connected by means of the circulating medium: and that there are duties. 
therefore, devolving on Congress in relation to currency beyond the mere 


| regulation of the gold and silver coins. 


Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, if Mr. | 


This opinion of the greatexpounder of the Constitution, taken 
in connection with the decision of the Supreme Court and the 
policy of the Government for so many years, ought to be conclu- 


| sive upon the subject. 


now, by a depreciation acknowledged by her own statesmen, carrying her | 
rapidly to bankruptcy, as it did France, as it did us, and will do us azain, | 


and every other country a paper to be circulated: other than by 
public authority, rigorously limited to the just measure for circulation. 


In a letter to Jean Baptiste Say, dated March 2, 1815, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said that our circulating medium at that time was esti- 
mated at from two to three millions of dollars on a population of 
eight and a half millions. The banks he said ‘‘ were able for 
awhile to keep this trash at par with metallic money.” Com- 
menting further, he said: 


The Government is now issuing Treasury notes for circulation, bottomed 
on solid funds and bearing interest. The banking confederacy (and the mer- 


The power of Congress to furnish a national currency carries 
with it the duty of furaishing it in ample volume for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce. The currency should be sufficient 
in all parts of the country for the transaction of business. If that 
isdone then there is no place for local or State currency, and 
it would not circulate unless perhaps at a discount, and if it 
does circulate at a discount it would be to the injury of those 
who used it. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENCY. 

Conceding, therefore, that a national currency may be issued 
under the authority of the Government of the United States, 
let us consider how best we can distribute that currency to the 
people. How can it be brought to the people for their use? 
There are three methods, it seems to me, by which a Govern- 


_ ment currency can reach the people and be utilized as money. 


chants bound to them by their debts) will endeavor to crush the credit of | 


these notes; but the country is eager for them, as something they can trust 
to, and as soon as a convenient quantity of them can get into circulation 
the bank notes die. 


In a letter to Albert Gallatin, dated October 16, 1815, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said: 

We are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania is not suppressed— Au‘ 
Carthago, aut Roma delenda est. 

The idea which he intended to convey by this classic quota- 
tion was that the Government must destroy the banks or the 
banks would destroy the Government. 

Again, Mr. Jefferson in the same letter, overflowing with 
righteous indignationagainst the banks of issue, said: 


Putdownthe banks. * * * Not byany novel project, not by any charla- | 
tanerie, but by ordinary and well-experienced means, by the total prohibi- | 


= all private paper at all times.— Writings of Jefferson, volume 6, pages 

Referring to the general bank failures at that time, and the 
immense loss sustained by the people on account of the depre- 
ciated and worthless _— money, Mr. Jefferson wrote in a let- 
ter to Thomas Cooper, September 10, 1814, as follows: 


Thus, by the dupery of our citizens and tame acquiescence of our legisla- 
tors, the nation is plundered of two or three hundred millions of dollars, 
treble the amount of debt contracted in the Revolutionary war. 


CALHOUN AGAINST STATE BANK PAPER MACHINES. 
John C. Calhoun, in a speech delivered February ‘26, 1816, 
said: 


The right of making money, an attribute of porenelen power, a sacred 
and important right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks, scat- 
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The first is by loaning it out to the people; the second is by 
paying it out for Government liabilities in lieu of raising taxes; 
and the third is by furnishing it through the agency of banks. 
In either or all of these mefhods the Government should per- 
form the function of issuing the currency. 

a LOANING MONEY TO THE PEOPLE. 

Now, my objection to the first of these methods, that is, to 
the loaning of money to the people, is this: If you resort to this 
you must provide a system of loaning money to the people on 
mortgages on real estate, or on the products of the soil. How 
can the people be supplied in this way with the currency? Is 
it not impossible, is it not impracticable, to reach the people 
through those means? 

The number of banks in existence is overnine thousand. The 
numberof transactions in a day, with all the binks, in money or 
checks, which actually passed for the payment of debts, is enor- 


'mous. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1893 





shows that about $331,000,000 were deposited in all the national 
banks in one day in September, 1892. Itis probable thatin all the 
banks in the United States, State and national. the amount de- 
posited on that day was not less than $500,000,000. Actual money 
was notdeposited to that amount, but checks, other credits, and 
money to thatamount were deposited inoneday. This indicates 
the vast amount of business done in a day, and such a vast vol- 
ume of business would call for a great number of loans to supply 
the wants of trade in every day’s transactions, and ft would be 
utterly impracticable to supply that want through Government 
agencies. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS VS. CAPITAL 

If the Government is to go into the businessof loaning money 
to the people, it can only get its supply from printing it, and it 
therefore brings the printing press into competition with the 
existing capital of the country, and all the loanable wealth of 
the country would be destroyed by the Government coming into 
competition with it by printing irredeemable currency and loan- 
ing it to the people. My understanding of the wants of trade 
is that the people need a currency that they can obtain in their 
everyday transactions. As Ihave pointed out,the transactions 
of the people in one day in this country are enormous, beyond 
the comprehension of the mind. 

Over $500,000,000 of trade is done every day in the United 
States, and the people need money in places where money can 
be had. If the Government should issue $1,000,000,000 or $5,- 
000,000,090 of money and loan it out on mortgages, advance it 
on farm products, pay it out for expenses of Government, or for 
some special improvements, the next year the people who need 
money in their business could not get it except by going to the 
banks and capitalists to borrow it. Thisthing of supplying the 

ople with money must be for all timesin order to be adequate; 
it must be for to-morrow and the next day. The people who do 
business must have money accessible all the time—this week, 
the next week, and next year to do business. 

This money must be ever present to help in financial transac- 
tions; it must be always accessible. [f, as I have already sug- 
gested, the Government went into the business this year and is- 
sued $5,000,000,000, the next year the people would have to bor- 
row of the capitalists just as they did before. The Government 
can not create values by act of legislation. If the Government 
were to begin this system it would be but a few years until the 
issues would be beyond the reach of redemption, and then the 
whole system would go down in financial ruin and bring all the 
business of the country with it. 

MUST THE GOVERNMENT LOAN MONEY ? 

Furthermore, if the Government is to go into the business of 
loaning money to the ple on mortgages and farm products, it 
must be fully prepared to furnish all the ple at all times and 
at all places with all the money they would require. This would 
be an impossible task. But no favoritism should be tolerated. 
All should be served alike, or the worst species of corruption 
would be encouraged. To loan to one class of people and with- 
hold from another would be undemocratic, if not despotic in the 
extreme. Government agents could enrich their favorites, their 
families, or punish their political ———- 

The Government would be compelled to keep on hand in all 
parts of the country money with which to supply local demands. 
Over 9,000 banks are now required to meet the wants of trade in 
the United States. Their employés will number between thirty- 
five thousand and ferty thousand persons. How would it be 
practicable or even possible for the Government to furnish equal 
facilities for doing business? The banks are the places where 
the business of the people is done and to which business people 
go when they want money just as they go toa drygoods store 
when they want drygoods, er to a clothing store when they want 
to get a suit of clothes. The Government can not meet the busi- 
ness requirements of the country by issuing its notes and loan- 
ing them to the people, or by paying them out for current or ex- 
traordinary expenses. 

ISSUING CURRENCY TO PAY GOVERNMENT EXPENSES. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second method of 
distribution to which I have referred, namely, the issuing of 
currency notes by the Government in lieu of raising taxes; in 
other words, paying the expenses of the Government by issuing 
Treasury notes instead of raising money from the people by 
taxation. That is in some respects the method we have now so 
far as greenbacks are concerned. 

The greenback is simply a debt which the Government owes 
to the people, and ins of paying it, has issued a promise to 
pay. which circulates as money. This is asystem which, in the 
opinion of some people, can be used as a permanent and ade- 

uate means of furnishing a circulating medium for the people. 

he greenback as it nowstandsis asafecurrency. It is secured 
by the deposit of gold as a redemption fund in the Treasury for 
about 20 per cent of outstanding Treasury-note circulation, in- 
cluding the Sherman notes, which, in all, amount at this time 
to about $500,000,000, all of which are, — decision of the 
Treasury Department, held to be redeemabie in 


coin. That 
29 per cent of actual deposit, when the fund to its maxi- 
mum of $100,000,000, seems sufficient to float the 000,000 of 


Treasury-note currency. 

While plana has very many attractive features about it, I 
par tas eer pe ee es Gaskaaein the 
a t an ve money 
people. of retaining the present volume of Treas- 
ury notes, as they are well secured, and will be promptly re- 
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aeemed as the present law provides. But if it isunderstood that 
the Government may, from time to time, increase the volume of 
the currency, Congress will be importuned at every recurring 
session for largerissues of Treasury notes. Thereare bills pend- 
ing before the Committee on Banking and Currency now calling 
for an issue ofseveral hundred millions more of currency. There 
is no elasticity about a system of this kind. It is simply an ar- 
bitrary decree of the Government that so much money shall be 
paid out in the shape of ‘‘ promise to pay” for the expenses of 
the Government, or of special objects in order to furnish the 
people with currency. 

It is often suggested that a certain amount of circulation per 
capita should be issued by the Government. I can notsee what 
relation the number of people in the country has to the amount 
of circulating medium which is required to meet the wants of 
trade. If the volume of the currency should be determined by 
the number of bushels of wheat raised, I could understand that 
a certain amount of money would be required tohandle it. For 
wheat is raised to sell. ut men are no longer chattels of traf- 
fic, and the number of people in a country bears no relation 
whatever to the amount of money which should circulate. In 
China it only requires about $1.75 per capita, in silver, to do 
the business of the 400,000,000 people of the Celestial Empire. 
The other currency is in copper coins. 

In France the per capita circulation is about $40. In this 
country it is about $24. In England it is $18.42, in Germany it 
is about the same; but in Russia it is only $7.16. It is not the 
number of the people, but their habits and methods of doing 
business, and the number of transactions and the manner of mak- 
ing payments that determine the amount of money which is re- 
quired. Any arbitrary decree of government fixing the amount 
of circulating notes per capita which should be issued would be 
eontrary to all recognized business principles. 

If it should be understood that the only means of increasing 
the circulating medium wasfor Congress to print Treasury notes 
and pay them out for expenses of Government, all sorts of Gov- 
ernment enterprises would be resorted to as a pretext for issue- 
ing more notes, for increasing the circulation. 

‘This system, for the want of a better name, might well be 
called ‘‘Coxeyism.” But Mr. Coxey is not the inventor of the 
plan. He is only suggesting at this time a scheme which is 
similar to many others which have come and occupied public at- 
tention for a time, and have passed out of mind. His pretext 
for increasing the volume of the currency is for Congress to work 
the roads of the country. He thinks that $500,000,000 could be 
profitably expended for thispurpose. Congress, in his opinion, 
can set the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in operation, 
and turn out the Treasury notes as fast as they can beexpended. 
Where is such a system of increasing the currency to end? 

Another $500,000,000 would be required to irrigate the arid 
lands; another like amount would be required to construct pub- 
lic buildings in every city, town, and village in the country; and 
unlimited amounts have been suggested for the purpose of buy- 
ing up all the railroad, telegraph, telephone, and transporta- 
tion companies, and for digging canals and for making other 
pune improvements. Can anyone doubt that such a method of 

urnishing currency would result ultimately in unlimited ‘issues 
of irredeemable currency? The fate of the assignats, issued by 
the revolutionary government of France in 1789, ought to ad- 
monish us of the danger and ruin which follow irredeemable is- 
sues of paper money. There can be no safe currency that is 
not redeemable in coin on demand of the holder. It would be 
impossible for the Government to make provision for coin re- 
demption if such reckless issues of Treasury notes were author- 
ized. The path of safety, therefore, is to refuse to adopt this 
method of distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION THROUGH THE BANKS, 

How, then, can the Government interpose in the matter of th 
currency and not disturb existing values, or fall into the prac- 
tice of unlimited issues? It can only do this by availing itself of 
the existing financial institutions of the country, using them as 
distributing agencies. There is a great prejudice against banks. 
I know that such prejudice has prevailed in many parts of the 
country, and that many good men think that a bank is an insti- 
tution devised by wicked Wall street for the purpose of op- 

ssing and robbing the people. This prejudice isnot without 
undation. 

It is due to the fact that State banks before the war and na- 
tional banks since that time have been authorized by law to 
issue their notes, their “ te pay,” and circulate them 
as money, by leaning them out to the The people can 
not understand why a bank should be endowed with a function 
which properly belongs to Government only, the right to issue 


circulating notes,and thus create the money of the country. If, 
Soaks should be confined to the business of 


business of receiving deposits, loaning 


however, 
money, se 
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ing exchange, etc.—there are no institutions in existence more per cent must be secured by bonds. The bond security consists 


beneficent and more to be desired, when rightly managed, than 
banks. 


of individuals or in safe-deposit vaults. The banks enable the 
people to have five times more actual currency in circulation 
than they would have without them. Ina high state of civiliza- 
tion, and where there is great public confidence, there will be 
a great number of banks, and the greater will be the facilities 
for the transaction of business. 

Instead, therefore, of diminishing the number of banks, they 
ought to be increased. Let everv small viilage of the United 
States have a bank where people can put in their surplus earn- 
ings at night and be secure. The surplus earnings will form an 
aggregate which will furnish a loanable fund for the people, 
who may thus do business with the surplus money of the coun- 
try. In every community where you find a bank you find the 
people thrifty and saving. They go to the bank and putin their 
earnings and keep them against a rainy day. I do not know 
whether banks encourage thrift or thrift encourages banks, but 
they seem to go together; they seem to go hand in hand. 

In my opinion the banks of the country—State banks, national 
banks, and all banking associations—can be utilized as agencies 
for the distribution of a national currency to the people. I have 
prepared a bill having this object in view which is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

BILL TO PROVIDE A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

The bill which I have iniroduced, and to which I invite the 
careful consideration of Congress, is known as House bill No. 
4960, and is entitled, ‘‘A bill to provide a national currency.” I 
will explain its mostimportant provisions. I may remark, how- 
ever, that since its introduction I have myself prepared some 
amendments to it, and my explanation at this time will follow 
the lines of the amended bill. 


In the first section of the bill a commission is created, con- | 


sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
mission is charged with the duty of carrying thisact into effect. 


administration of the Government in reference to the currency. 

it will be observed that the commissioners are not given any 
additional salary, and that the force now in the Comptroller's 
Bureau is required to perform the duties which may be required 
by this commission, and the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to assign any force of the Treasury Department to per- 
form any duties required in this bill. No additional expense is 
incurred, but greater responsibility and security will be pro- 
vided for. Itis the duty of this commission, in the first place, 
to provide the notes which may be used for national currency, 
and cause such notes to be printed by the Bureau of Engraving 


If it were not for the banks the whole surplus money of | 
the couniry, which is now utilized, would lie idle in the pockets 


| of $228,000,000; 


of four kinds, as provided in section 5, namely: 

First. The bonds of the United States, and bonds the princi- 
pal and interest of which bave been guaranteed by the United 
States; and any bank making a deposit of such bonds shall be 
entitled to receive ational currency notes to the amount of 90 
per cent of the market value of such bonds. 

Second. The bonds of any State of the United States which 
have been continuously, for two years preceding the date of 
their deposit, quoted in the market at not less than 95 per cent 
of the par value thereof, and the interest upon which has at fe 
time since the issue thereof been in default. 

Third. The bonds of any county or parish of any State, 
bonds of any city or town in the United States, which had 
last preceding census of the United States a population o 
less than 5,000, and which bonds have been, for two yea 
ceding their deposit, quoted in the market at not loss th 
per cent of the par value thereof, and the interest upon which 
has at no time been in default. All such bonds must have been 
issued in pursuance of law and for municipal purposes exclu 
sively; and must be, in the opinion of the national currency com 
mission, ample and valid security for the purposes for which 
they are deposited; and the several States in which they are i 
sued must have made the necessary provisions for the payment 
of the principal and interest thereon. 

NATIONAL, STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

There is a misapprehension in the public mind as to the ag- 
gregate amount of State, county, and municipal bonds in exist 
ence in the United States. The volume of the Eleventh Census 
on debt, recently published, shows that there were in existence 
on the Ist day of January, 1890, bonds of the States to the amount 
of counties and parishes to the amount of $145, 
000,000; and municipal bonds to the amount of $724,000,000, 

The bonds of the United States outstanding on the Ist day of 
January, 1894, amounted to $585,000,000. To these should be 


| added $64,000,000 of bonds issued in aid of the Pacific railroads. 
This com- | 
| on the Ist of January. 
The reason for creating a commission of this kind is to insure | 
greater security to the people and greater responsibility in the | 
| 000 of national bonds which are available for securing the oir 


This makes about $550,000,000 of Government bonds outstanding 
Of these bonds about $200,000,009 hive 
been already deposited by national banks to secure circulation 
on national-bank notes, leaving still in existence about $150,000,- 


culation of national-bank notes. 

In view of the fact that a great many of these Government 
bonds outstanding are held in Europe, a great manyof them are 
held in trust capacities, and by savings banks, and by individ- 
uals of fixed incomes who want something certain to rely upon, 
very few more of these bonds are available as security for cir 
culation of any kind. In view, further, of the early time when 
those bonds will be paid by the Government or become dus, and 
from the fact that very few are available or can be reached to 
secure bank circulation, this Government must provide a 


and Printing. 

There is no limit to the discretion of the commission in the 
amount of such notes. It is assumed that it will keep on hand 
enough to meet the requirements of the act. It is provided that 
these notes shall bea legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private, and shall also be receivable for all dues to the Gov- 
ernment. Theyare made convertible intocoin on demand; they | 


broader basis for securing the national currency than Govern- 
ment bonds, or depart entirely from the principle of securing 
circulation by the deposit of bonds or securities of any kind. 
We must take one or the other of those alternatives 
abandon the use of bonds for securing circulation or broaden the 
basis. I hold we should broaden the basis, and in doing this | 
see nothing in existence so available for safe security as the 


1 
either 


are made legal tender from the fact that they are convertible 
into coin on demand. 


inflate prices, and that it will only perform those functions in 
business which would be performed by coin if the notes were 
not in existence. 

Section 4 provides that national currency notes which are au- 
thorized by this act shall be issued,in the first instance, in this 


manner: Any bank, banking association, or corporation having | 


banking powers, organized in pursuance of the laws of the 


United States or of any States or Territories, or in pursuance | 


of the laws in force in the District of Columbia, being solvent, 
and which has a capital stock of which at least $25,000 has been 
paid up in cash, may, upon complying with the provisions of 
this act, receive national currency notes upon the deposit with 
the nationel currency commission of the coin and bonds re- 
quired. : 

The banks now in existence have been named in the bill with- 
out any effort to cause them to reorganize or change for the pur- 
pose of doing business. I simply take such institutions as we 
now find in existence. These banks must be solvent and have 
acapital stock of at least $25,000 paid-up in cash. Banks of this 
kind, complying with the provisions of this act, may be entitled 
to receive, on making proper application, the currency notes 
—— og in this bill, but in no case to exceed the capital actu- 

y n. 

A deposit of an amount equal to 20 per cent of the currency 
issued to any bank must be made in coin, and the remaining 80 


I assume that a currency which is con- | 
vertible into coin on demand can never be so redundant as to | 





bonds of our States, our counties, and our municipalities. 

As is true of Government bonds, so of State, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds. A great many of such bonds are held in trust 
for special purposes, and could not be made available as security 
for circulation. The whole volume of such bonds only amounts 
to a little over $1,000,000,000. Many of such bonds would not be 
regarded as safe securities, and could not be made available. 
But it is my opinion that from $600,000,000 to $800,000,000 of such 
bonds could be made available as security for circulating notes 
Add to these the Government bonds which might be reached, 
we can safely count upon a basis for a national currency to 
the extent of at least $1,000,000,000. It is possible that State, 
county, and municipal indebtedness would increase as rapidly as 
would the demand for increased currency; if so the volume would 
always be adequate to the wants of trade. 

As by the terms of the bill the amount of notes which can be 
issued by any one bank is limited to the amount of its capital 
stock, it is of importance in this connection to take into consid- 
eration the capital stock of banks, their number and resources. 
The amount of their resources is important in connection with 
the liability which the bank incurs by guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the bonds which they de- 

it with the United States. To make good this guaranty the 
nited States has a first lien upon all the resources of the bank. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF BANKS. 

I havecompiled from the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1893 a statement showing the capital stock of all 
the banks in the United States in existence on October last. 
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The capital stock of all the national banks was $678,000,000; of 
the Stute banks, $250,000,000; of the loan and trust companies, 
$94,000,000; of the savings banks, $33,000,000; and of the private 
banks, $26,000,000; making a total of $1,082,000,000, showing a 
remarkable coincidence of an almost exact amount of banking 
capital with the amount of State, county, and municipal bonds 
in existence in the United States. 
NUMBER OF BANKS. 

There are in the United States, as I have compiled from this 
report, national banks to the number of 3,700, Stite banks to the 
number of 3,500, loan and trust companies to the number of 228, 
savings banks to the number of 1,030, and private banks to the 
ve of 848, making a total of banks in the United States of 

966. 





RESOURCES OF BANKS. 


The resources of all the banks of the United States is a matter 
to be considered in connection with a safe currency, because 
under the provisions of the bill which I have introduced the re- 
sources of banks are liable to make good and to guarantee the 
bonds which are deposited, and the aggregate of those resources 
is $6,777,000,000, according to the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency of the last October. 

NOTES NOT SUBJECT TO 10 PER CENT TAX. 

Section 6 of the bill yew that the notes issued under it 
shall not be subject to the 10 per cent tax imposed on State bank 
circulation or to any tax by the Government of the United States 
except as provided in the bill. 

Section 7 provides that this currency commission shall be au- 
thorized to reject any bonds which it may not deem to be suffi- 
cient security. The object is to prevent a mandamus being 
brought against the commission. It need not give any reason 
for refusing to accept them. 

The next provision is in regard to the disposition of these 
bonds in case of a depreciation. It is provided in the bill that 
the bank itself shall ones payment of the principal and in- 
terest, and the bank having guaranteed the bonds, the commis- 
sion is to notify the bank of any depreciation, and in that case 
the bank is required to make it good, and if it does not it is the 
duty of the commission to sell the bonds for what they will 
bring and to hold enough of the proceeds to pay the outstand- 
ing notes issued to the bank, giving the bank the remainder; 
and if there is a deficiency, to suo the bank for it. The assets 
of the bank are all liable for this deficiency, whatever it may be. 

Section 11 provides that the national currency notes shall be 
issued in three series, which is soiely for the purpose of desig- 
nating the amount of the tax which shall be imposed upon the 
notes. Series A represents the notes which correspond in amount 
with the coin deposited and are to pay a tax of two-tenths of 1 
per cent per annum. Series B, which may equal 60 per cent of 
all of the currency issued to the bank, must pay 1 per cent per 
annum; and the issues of Series C, which.may be issued to the 
amount of the remaining 20 per cent of the capital stock, must 
pay a tax of 4 per cent per annum. 

AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 

The object of these provisions is to secure elasticity. It is as- 
sumed that the tax upon Series A will indemnify the Govern- 
ment for the costof printing the notesand a proportionate share 
of the administration of the bureau. The notes of Series B, 
which will pay a tax of 1 per cent per annum and which would 
be issued to the amount of 60 per cent of the capital stock of the 
bank, will doubtless furnish (at least they are intended tofurnish) 
the remaining amount of currency which would be needed in 
ordinary business transactions and under ordinary business con- 
ditions. The issues of Series C, which can be issued to the 
amount of 20 per cent of the capital stock, will be taxed 4 per 
cent per annum. 

The notes of this issue would not be taken out except at times 
of financial stringency, and they would be returned to the Gov- 
ernment as soon as the stringency abated. It is also possible 
that a portion of the notes of Series B would also be returned in 
times of financial depression or in the months of the year when 
comparatively little business was being transacted. I am not 
certain that the correct rate of taxation has been proposed 
which will secure the flexibility desired, and at the same time 
provide regulations which will insure asufficient volume of cur- 
rency to meet the wants of trade. 

One of the greatest defects in our present currency system re- 
sults from the fact that currency collects at the money centers 
where it is frequently superabundant, while at the same time 
there is a currency famine in remote localities. Those who own 
the currency at money centers are afraid to send it to remote 
parts of the country for fear they may not get it back when it 
may be needed. Hence it remains there idle while business is 
seriously impaired at other parts for wantof necessary currency. 
If the holders of the currency in the money centers could re- 
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turn it tothe Government and thus be relieved of the taxes 
upon it, and at the same time releasing the Government, State, 
and municipal bonds which had been deposited for its security, 
the banks in remote parts of the country could avail themselves 
of these securities and of an increased circulation so as to meet 
their local wants. 

In this way all parts of the country could be continually sup- 
plied with a sufficient volume and no part of the country need 
have a superabundance. To socenptiod this object, it seems 
to me, would serve a great public benefit. No more important 
question can engage the attention of legislators. I have given 
the subject careful consideration and invite attention of others 
to it in order thatif possible we may devise asystem of currency 
which will result in preventing a superabundance in the great 
cities while there is a famine in the country. In other words, 
we should secure practical and efficient distribution of the vol- 
ume of the currency. If the plan which I have suggested will 
not meet that ome pas some other system should be devised. 

Sections 12 and 13 provide for the manner of retiring the cur- 
rency when issued, and are details not of general interest. 


A SOUND CURRENCY. 


Sections 14 and 15, however, are of special importance. Sec- 
tion 14 pledges the faith and credit of the United States to the 
redemption in coin on demand of the national currency notes 
which may be issued, and in order to enable the United States 
to be prepared at all times to redeem such currency, the coin 
and currency which may be deposited shall be held as a special 
fund for that purpose. Also the proceeds of bonds that may be 
sold and any unappropriated revenues in the Treasury of the 
United States; oe failing in all these resources, authority is 

iven to the commission to sell the bonds of the United States 

or the purpose of meeting any demand for the redemption of 
these notes. 

There is no probability whatever that the Government would 
ever be required to borrow one dollar for this purpose. The 
mere existence of the authority is a complete guaranty that it 
will never be exercised. Without negotiating any bonds, the 
the Government would have already 20 per cent in coin for cur- 
rent redemption. It has all the money inthe Treasury not oth- 
erwiseappropriated. It has the proceeds of any bonds that may 
be sold and the currency that may be deposited for the purpose 
of retiring notes. These provisions are so ample to meet cur- 
rent and final redemption that the right to issue bonds will 
never be exercised. But if it were not given, there might be 
times of great financial depression or panic that the notes might 
sometimes go to protest. In order to remove the last vestige 
of suspicion that these notes might not under any conditioa of 
circumstances be promptly redeemed in coin, the whole power 
of the Government is placed behind them and the faith and 
credit of the United States are pledged. 

I have csrefully examined the binking systems of the whole 
sivilized world and those systems which have come and gone in 
the past. Nowhere has a currency ever been issued heretofore 
so well and so perfectly secured as would be the notes under the 
bill which I have proposed. 

The other sections of the bill are those merely of detail. They 
make all the employés of the bureau of currency subject to the 
orders of thecurrency commission and authorize the commission 
to make rules and regulations for the transaction of the business 
necessary to carry.the act intoeffect. All the provisions of the 
national-bank law in regard to investigations and punishing 
counterfeiting, etc., are made applicable to the notes that may 
be issued under this bill. 


A SELF-ACTING SYSTEM, 


The bill which I have introduced and to whichI have referred 
in detail has in view a system by which the banks, which are 
accustomed toloaning money to the people, can furnish it to the 

ople, and can supply themselves with a sufficient amount to 
yo the business of the country. If this system were adopted, 
Congress would not be called upon to say how many thousands 
of dollars or how many millions of dollars should beissued. The 
system would be self-acting and self-supplying, and the business 
of the country would determine how much was needed. The 
bankers would not take out the money unless it was profitable 
to take it out, and if it was profitable to take it out, there would 
be somebody who would want it who would pay interest on it 
and give security for it. And if it were not profitable, they 
would not take it out, and if it had been taken out they would 
return it, and business only would be the guideas to what would 
be the volume of the currency. 

We might double our population and the law need not be 
changed. And if we should have a population of 100,000,000 or 


200,000,000 of people in this country, instead of 65,000,000, Con- 
gress need not be called upon even to determine whether it 
should be so much per capita or so much should be issued; what- 
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ever would be needed would be issued; whatever was required of all the banks are equal to $6,777,000,000, so the assets are 


in trade would be called for, and no more and no less. 


The ob- | about six times more than the capital stock. 


Assuming that 


jection which I have to authorizing banks to take out circulation | this average will be substantially the condition of all banks, the 


or toissue circulating notes without depositing the security with 
the Government is this: If the banks are to issue circulating 
notes in proportion to their capital, or upon some fixed standard 
that the States may prescribe, and put up no security with the 
Government, they will be obliged to keep a reserve for the 
redemption of their notes and to redeem them on demand, or 
Congress should require, as the Canadian system does, the es- 
tablishment of central agencies where the money is redeemed as 
well as at the bank itself. 

BANKING AND ISSUING CURRENCY SEPARATE AND DISTINCT SUBJECTS. 

I am opposed to putting upon the banks the burden of redeem- 
ing the circulating notes of the country. The business of bank- 
ing has no necessary connection with furnishing currency to the 
people. A bank of discount and deposit has no necessary rela- 
tion to the currency any more than it has to the coins of the 
country. You might just as well claim because the banks re- 
ceive deposits and loan money that they shall have right to 
coin money and to issue coins with their own stamp upon them. 
There is nonecessary relation between the two operations. The 
banker takes the coin as he finds it from the Government, und 
he pays out that coin which the Government has provided, and 
none other in the way of coin. Now, why not let him take the 
paper currency as he finds it from the Government and pay out 
that? What has a banker to do with the currency of the people? 
Why should he be clothed with the power to say what should be 
currency and what should not? If L could I would divorce the 
banks entirely from the business of currency issuing and require 
that the Government should supply the currency upon proper 
security to be furnished it. 

THE GOVERNMENT ALONE RESPONSIBLE. 

Under the bill which I have proposed the Government of the 
United States alone is responsible for the currency it has put 
out and will redeem itin coin ondemand. The only object in 
taking the security from the banks is to indemnify the Govern- 
ment against any possible loss on the currency which it issues, 
and it takes, therefore, the bonds which the banks offer as secur- 
ity. Now, the bank in depositing such security under this bill 
must guarantee the payment of the principaland interest of the 
bonds which it deposits, unless they are Government bonds, and 
of course the Government does not then require their guaranty, 
but the bank guarantees the payment of the principal and inter- 
est of those bonds, and all of its assets are liable for their pay- 
ment. If the bond depreciates 5 per cent after it has been de- 
posited, the bill provides that the aa commission shall 
notify the bank of this depreciation and call upon it to deposit 
other bonds to make the security good, and if the bank fails to 
make it good, then those bonds are treated precisely as if a pri- 
vate individual had deposited them as collateral upon his note 
and the Government sells them in the market for what they will 
bring. 

If the bonds sell for less than the amount of currency which 
was issued to the bank the bank must make good the difference, 
and all the assets of the bank are first liable to make this differ- 
ence good. In any event the note-holder is protected. He can 
never suffer depreciation or loss. Even the Government 
should lose, the bill-holder is always protected against any pos- 
sible loss. But the Government would lose nothing. On the 
contrary, it would be largely benefited. The history of the 
national banks in this country shows since the banking system 
was established in this country only $10,000,000 has been lost to 
the depositors even, while the bill-holders have lost nothing, 
and that the Government has collected $70,000,000 in that time 
from the 1 per cent tax upon the notes of the national banks; 
so that the Government would now be ahead $60,000,000 on the 
transaction if it had guaranteed the depositors and had paid all 
their losses, Now, 1 assume the Government will never lose 
anything, but even if it did the tax which the banks must pay 
would more than cover any possible loss to which the Govern- 
ment could be subjected. 

THE GOVERNMENT GAN LOSE NOTHING. 

All the assets of the bank would be liable to meet any demands 
of the Government. The Government would have a prior lien 
as against any other creditors of the bank. The bank is held 
liable for the difference, and all the assets are liable. Now, let 
us see what are the assets of the banks of this country. The 
assets of all the banks of the United States on the lst of October 
last were $6,777,000,000. The assets of the national banks were 
$3,000,000,000, and the assets of all the State banks were $1,130,- 
000,000, and the assets of the savings banks were $1,700,000,000. 

This shows that assets of the banks are largely in excess of 
the capital stock. The capital stock of all the banks is only 
equal to $1,082,000,000 in the United States, while the resources 
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lien of the Government upon the assets of each bank applying 
orand receiving aational currency will be ample to preventany 
possible loss in case of the depreciation of the bonds which it 
may deposit. 

PAPER MONEY AND NOT COIN 

I desire now to address myself to another feature of the ques- 
tion. I am of the opinion the people's wants in regard to money 
can only be supplied by furnishing a sufficient amount of paper 
currency. So far as coin is concerned, very little int 
The Director of the Mint and the Secretary of the Tre 
have estimated that the amount of gold coin in circulatio: 
January 1, 1894, was $508,000,000. 

While this amount is said to be in circulation, it can not be 
said to be in active circulation. We very seldom see any of it 
in actual business transactions. But it per.orms the function of 
money as the reserves in our banks and is hoarded by some in- 
dividuals. It performs also one of the greatest and most im- 
portant functions of money. Itis ameasure of yalue. Very lit- 
tle, however, of this vast sum of money is used in exchanges 
which require immediate payment. Since the passage of the 
Bland-Aliison act and the Sherman act the Government has 
coined 419,333,000 silver dollars and $76,000,000 in subsidiary 
coin, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and nickeis, and $17,- 
502,000 of this subsidiary coin were in the Treasury on the Istof 
May, 1894, leaving only $59,000,000 outstanding. There werein 
the Treasury on that date 366,600,000 silver dollars and only 
$52,600,000 in circulation, so that the silver dollars and silver 
subsidiary coin in actual circulation amount to only about $111,- 
780,000 or $112,000,000. Not quite $2 per capita of silver is in 
circulation, notwithstanding the Government has coined near|v 
$500,000,000 in dollars and subsidiary coins. 

What I desire now to call attention to is, notwithstanding the 
vast volume of silver coined, only this much has escaped from 
the Treasury and is out among the people doing business. In 
lieu of the 366,000,000 silver dollars in the Treasury there may 
be outstanding an equal amount of silver certificates which per- 
form all the functions of mohey. The actual amount of silver 
certificates in circulation May | was $330,305,000, and there were 
in the Treasury as a part of the cash balance $9,367,524. Thus 
it appears that $339,000,000 of paper currency, in the shape of 
silver certificates, are outstanding in circulation, doing the busi- 
ness, performing the functions of money, actively and actually 
performing it, while the silver dollars lie idle in the Treasury. 

If the ——_ desired those silver dollars, they hold these $339,- 
000,000 of silver certificates, which are orders on the Treasury 
for siiver dollars, and they could go at any moment and call for 
them. They prefer the paper money to the silver dol!ars and 
to gold dollars. It is not coin, therefore, that is actually doing 
business, or that the people want, because if they wanted coin 
they would bring the gold from its hiding places and put it in 
circulation, and if they wanted silver it is there lying on de- 
posit subject to their order to the amount of $339,000,000. 

As I have already stated, there were incirculation January 1, 
ast, about $500,000,000 in gold coin in the United States and 
about a hundred million dollars in gold in the Treasury, But 
the gold coin does not circulate. The greenbacks outstanding 
and the Sherman notes are all payable in gold, as the Treasury 
has decided, but the people do not present them for payment in 
gold, except to get funds to pay foreign balances. They donot 
call for the gold to put it in circulation in this country. The 
— oe is preferred to even gold itself. 

rom these factsit will appear that itis neither gold nor silver 
that is demanded or required by the yerres in their business 
transactions. They use paper money almostexclusively, except 
in small transactions, wherein silver dollars and subsidiary sil- 
vercoinsareused. Of the silver which has been coined, amount- 
ing to nearly $500,000,000, since the Bland-Ailison act was passed, 
only $52,000,000 in silver dollars are now out of the Treasury of 
the United States. What, then, isour duty as representatives of 
the people? It is to mature and pass such measure or measures 
of iogiclation as will secure to the people a paper currency, 
which will be ample in volume to meet all the demunas of trade 
and commerce, and which will be as safe and clastic as it is pos- 
sible for Congress to provide. 

Mr. COX. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the last report of the national banks show that $190,000,000 
of gold is in the vaults of the national banks. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have said that $500,000,000 of gold was 
outstanding. 

Mr.COX. But $190,009,000 is in the vaults of the banks, $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, and the remainder is amongst the peo- 
ple in circulation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
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the people regard paper as preferable in order to transact their 
business. 
CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 

After all, gold, silver, and paper money perform but a small 
— of the business transactions of the country. On the 15th of 

ptember, i892, the Comptroller of the Currency called on all 
the national banks in the United States for a statement showing 
the amount of all deposits on that day, and what proportion were 
in money—gold, silver, and currency—and what in checks, 
drafts, and credits generally. This statement was furnished, and 
it showed that in the 3,400 national banks the deposits of that 
day amounted to $331,000,000—and of such deposits only 10 per 
cent were in money and 90 per cent were in checks, drafts, and 
other credits. Of the 10 per cent deposited in money there is 
no statement as to the amount in coin and as to the amount in 
currency. But it is safe to estimate that not more than 2 per 
cent was in coin. Hence it is paper currency and individual 
checks that really do the business of the country. 

WHAT IS A BANK? 

A bank is generall cower to be an institution which deals 
in money. lit would be more correct to say that itdeals in debts. 
The 90 per cent of cheeks, drafts, and other evidences of debt 
deposited each day as against 10 per centof paper currency and 
coin fixes the character of a bank as a place for paying debis 
and séttling balances. Depositors leave their money in the 
bank and give orders on it, called checks, with which they dis- 
chargo their obligations, except very small transactions. Lf 
every man would put his money in a bank, and carry a check- 
book in his pocket instead of bank bills, and give checks for all 
payments of $1 and upwards, it would require Me oor coe cur- 
rency to .ransactthe businessof the country. The ks would 
become local clearing houses where debts would be set off 
against debts, and checks, drafts, and bankers’ books would do the 
rest, 

THE VOLUME OF THE CURRENCY. 

It is impossible for Congress or the lawmaking power in any 
government to determine what should be the volume of thecur- 
reney or the quantity of money in circulation. Mr. Trenholm, 
in his work entitled ‘‘The People’s Money,” page 222, says: 

The laws can. and should be, so framed as that the quantity of in cir- 
cwiation will be determined from day to day by the for it. Itisthe 
demand for money, the extent of the se for its use, that should re: te 


its qnantity; this demand can not be ulated, this need can not ex- 
tended by arbitrarily increasing the quantity of money in the country. 


In the bill to which I have referred I have recognized this 
principle and endeavored te carry it into effect. 

It is the daily demand formoney which regulates its quantity. 
The trve demand for money, as for every othercommodity which 
men desire to purchase, ‘consists in those requirements for 
money in which money is actually used” (Bonamy Price, page 
165}, and if the paper currency is convertible into coin on de- 
mand it will only perform those functions which coin would per- 
form if the paper were notin existence. It isimpossible, there- 
fore, toinflate prices by the issue of a superabundance of such 
currency. If more is issued than is required in those transac- 
tions in which money actually passes, it will lie idle in the banks 
or be sent in for redemption. This is true only of convertible 
paper. Inconvertible notes are governed by no law, and the 
amount of their depreciation is the public estimate of the prob- 
ability of their final redemption. 

Paper currency has no value except that which is based upon 
its convertibility into coin. The extent to which it may be de- 
— at any time is the measure of the public distrust as to 

ts final redemption. The greater the distrust the greater the 
depreciation and the greater will prices measured by such cur- 
rency be inflated. Its value is governed by no rules ae 
in finance, The only g tee of value is actual conve ity. 
The inflation of prices which is frequently caused by a depre- 
ciated currency has given rise to the idea that if the circulating 
medium is increased prices of commodities will be increased 
correspondingly. This is a fundamental error in finance. As 
great an authority as Mr. John Stuart Mill is res ble in a 
great measure for the prevalence of this error. : 

Asthe whole of the goods in the market composed the demand for money 
oT Grae ea y cach saan eee ne, of being exchanged. 
They are reciprocally supply and demand for one another. 

It isa mistake to assume that all goods in the markets of the 
world are seeking money, or that they will be exchanged for 
money. The fact is that one kind of goods is seeking exchange 
for another kind of goods; that the largest transactions between 
citizens of different countries and also between citizens of the 
same country are paid for in other products; that money is used 
only to balances. The trade between the United States and 
the rest of the world amounts to nearly two billion dollars every 


year. 
It ig absurd to assume that all the goods we send abroad are 
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paid for in money and all the goods ships to this country from 
abroad are paid for in money. The fact is that the great vol- 
ume of the trade is paid for by setting off debts against debts, 
products against products, and money is only required for pay- 
ing balances. If the trade amounted to a thousand million dol- 
lars in expoxts and an equal amount in imports not one dollar 
in money need pass between this country and foreign countries. 
‘The whole volume of the business could be paid for without any 
money passing out of our country orcomingintoit. Bills of ex- 
change drawn by the citizens of one country upon those of an- 
other, and vice versa, would do all the business if the aggregate 
of all transactions were equal. Nominally, each transaction is 
expressed in money, and this fact has given rise to the error 
that all goods are seeking exchange for money. 

Take another example. The associated banks of our large 
cities have established what are known as clearing houses. 
These associations are for the purpose of facilitating the balanc- 
ing of debts against debts, of exchanging goods for goods, and 
the methods adopted have incalculably diminished the demand 
for currency in the transaction of business. The actual amount 
of products and stocxs which are sold in a day inthe city of New 
York have no necessary connection whatever with the amount 
of money that may be in cireulation in that city. The transac- 
tionsof one day may mount up to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
On another day they might dwindle down tocomparatively noth- 
ing, but the same volume of currency would meet the transac- 
tions of oneday as well as of the other. 

{t will thus be seen, as stated by Mr. Bonamy Price, that the 
actual quantity of the goods sold, the size and importance of the 
trade have no direct and necessary connection with the use oi 
money. Themannerof the buying and selling, the mode in which 
the goods are actually exci is the vital point in determin- 
ing how much or how little money shall circulate amongst the 
community. Where there is the greatest public confidence, 
where there is the highest state of civilization, there is the least 
demand for money. It is the check, the bill of exchange, and 
the public confidence upon which they rest which are to-day the 
great agencies used in the transaction of business. The more 
clearing houses in the country, the more banks we have, the 
more confidence among the people, the greater the stability of 
our Government and the confidence in its ability to keep its 
prom the less will be the volume of actual currency which 
may be required for the transaction of business. 

A BOND SECURITY REQUIRED. 

The experience of the t teaches that notes used for acireu- 
lating medium can only secure under all conditions by the 
actual deposit with the Government of coin, bonds, and other 
safe securities. There are some exceptions, it is true, but the 
exceptions only serve to prove the rule. Those who assert that 
banks may safely be trusted with the power of issuing circulat- 
ing notes, if such notes are limited to the amount of the capital 
stock actually paid up and unimpaired, without requiring bonds 
or coin to be deposited with the Government, usually cite the 
history of the Scottish banks as a precedent. The success of 
Scottish banks can not be cited as a precedent for a banking sys- 


tem in this country. 
The h of the Scottish system is mainly due to the fact 
that no loss has resulted to bill holders during the one hundred 


and ninety-nine years of its existence. The system is a kind of 
historical development, and it would be impossible for a sim- 
ilar system to be established in this country ina less time than 
fifty or a hundred years. There are so many peculiarities which 
have been evolved from practical experience and which depend 
in a great measure upon the habits and manner of doing busi- 
ness of the people that it would be almost impossible to suppose 
that any other country could develop such a system. 

One peculiarity is worthy of mention. The British Linen 
Company, founded in 1746, was not a bank, but merely acompany 
designed to trade in linen and for the promoting and carrying 
on of the linen manufacture. In the second yearof its existence 
it began to issue notes which circulated as money, aright which 
was unrestricted by the common law at that time. It estab- 
lished numerous branchesand had at one time the largestamount 
in circulation of any bank in Scotland, the greater portion being 
one-pound notes. The company is still in existence and is 
known now as a bank by the name of the British Linen Com- 


any. 
7 A penntinrit of the Scottish system is the practice of note ex- 
bank receives the notes of all the other banks 
and promptly returnsthemforredemption. Whena bank failed 
the others prommne assumed eee for its note issues, 
and thus all banks were practically responsible for the issues of 
each, This mutual responsibility for note issues, now e 

for over a century and a half has given the Scottish notes a sta- 
eet the which is not excelled those of the Bank of 


. (See article on Scottish Banking, by J. Shield Nich- 
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| lectively, the currency will always be safe. 


many peculiarities and virtues of the Scottish banking system | 


would fill a volume, and its history is one of the most interesting 
of banking. 


The Canadian system has many of the features of the Scottish | 


banking system but lacks some of its most important require- 
ments. Any effort toimitate eithersystem in thiscountry would 
prove afailure. Our dual form of government would make it im- 
possible to embrace in one jurisdiction the powers that would be 
necessary to establish such a system of banking in this country 
as prevails in Canada or in Scotland. 

The world’s financial history is full of examples of the disaster 
which inevitably results from issuing circulating notes which 


are unsecured or imperfectly secured by the deposit of securi- | 


ties of recognized value. Wherever the banks are left to them- 
selves to judge of the amount of curreney which they would 


| Georgia, for instance, or Tennessee, authoriz 


issue, overissues have been the rule and safe currency the ex- | 


ception. 
tracts from a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Cheap Money Experiments,” 
which will more forcibly illustrate this faet. 

The history of our own eountry ought to satisfy everyone of 
the impolicy and absolute danger of intrusting the banks with 
the power of issuing circulating notes. It is true that there 
were numerous State banks in this country before the war whose 
notes were all paid. In many of those eases the State in which 
the bank was located either required adequate bond security to 


be deposited with the State authorities or was in some way a | 
partner of the bank and became practically responsible for the | 


noteissues. In other States, where careful investigations were 
made by State authority and conservative methods were pursued, 
the bill holders were protected, but in a very large number of 
cases failures were frequent and losses very great. 

I have already recapitulated some of the disasters which 
swept over the country from time to time on aceount of insuffi- 
ciently secured paper currency. In many eases it appears that 
the bank paid dollar for dollar in the final winding up of its af- 
fairs and that the notes were all paidin full. In many of those 
cases, however, the speculators reaped enormous — while 
the bill holdersas soon as they heard of the bank's failure rushed 
to some local bank and sold their notes at any price they could 
get. The bankers were always ready to buy up the depreciated 
bills of failed banks and by holding them for a few months or a 
few years could obtain par for them. The bill holder was the 
sufferer; the speculators alone prospered. 

NATIONAL BANK FAILURES IN 1893. 

During the financial crisis of 1893 about one hundred and fifty- 
four national banks failed within a period of three or four 
months. These banks had circulaténg notes outstanding, but 
noone was alarmed who held the notes of the failed banks. No 
citizen examined his stock of currency to see whether he had 
one of the bills of the broken banks, nor did any banker look in 
his vaults to see whether he held any of them. The reason for 
this is plain—the Government bad promised to pay the notes, 
and nobody cared whether the bank which issued them had 
failed or not. 

Now, suppose that the Government had not promised to pay 
them; suppose those bills rested upon the assets of the bank 
for theirredemption? Every national bank in the United States 
would have gone to the wall; every one of them would have gone 
down. I undertake to say that there is not a national bank in 
the United States that had any considerable amount of cireula- 
tion outstanding that would not have gone down before that 
storm. Why did not they allgodown? It was because by the 
wisdom of Congress we had placed the redemption of their bills, 
not upon the banks, which could not pay their own depositors, 
but upon the Government, which coul* pay the notes, and which 
had promised to redeem them. 

THE BASIS ON WEAKEST PLACE. 

Now, one thing further on this point. A bank of deposit re- 
ceives money and loans it out at thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 
and sometimes for six months, and the banks promise to pay 
those depositors on demand. In fair weather this is all very 
well. But when the financial storm comes, and depositors are 
rushing wildly to get their money, and go to the bank for it, 
everybody knows that the bank ean"not pay them. That is just 
as certain as any fact that exists, that a bank can not pay all of 
its liabilities on demand, if they are called for at the same time. 
Now, it is proposed by some to base the people’s currency and its 
cmvertibility upon that very place in our financial system which 
is the weakest of all others, namely, the banks of discount and 
deposits. Should we send the bill-holder to the place where de- 

ositors are rushing in, in order that he may get his bill re- 
eemed before the bank closes its doors? 

Tt is the duty of the Government to place the circulating 
medium upon such a firm and enduring basis that no matter 
what happens to the banks of the country, individually or col- 


I will ask leave to print,as a part of my remarks, ex- | 
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power to make it safe under all circumstances and in all condi- 
tions can not be disputed. Having the power, it is our duty to 
exercise it in the interest of all the people; failing to do so, wo 
will be recreant to the interests of those whom we represent. 
A depreciated currency or an unstable currency is a positive 


evil, and such legislation should be passed as would render it 
impossible for those who hold paper currenuey ever to lose by 


depreciation or failure. 

It has been said that the Government of tl ’ 
ought not to interfere with the States in the matter of charte: 
ing banks authorized to issue circulating notes: that tl 
have the right to regulate their own bank and currency syst 
The question is frequently put in this wise: If the State o 
d the bank 
State to issue notes to circulate as money, and if the pe 
that State are willing to receive such notes as mor 
uess has the United States Government to int 

This question can be answered by asking another. 
in the State of Georgia or Tennessee desires to issue a gold or 
a silver coin, stamp upon it the name of the bank and guaran 
tee the quantity of the precious metal which it contains, and 
the people of the locality are willing to aceept this coin as 
money, what right has the Government of the United States to 
interfere? The answer to both questions is this, that the Gov 
ernment of the United States, for wise purposes, has reserved 
to itself the exclusive right to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and that everything that circulates as money, 
that performs the functions which money alone can perform, is 
a matter affecting the rights and the interests of the people in 
every part of the Union, and Congress alone should regulate it. 

STATE BANKS AND COUN. 

A State bank has no mere right to issue paper ene) 
circulate as money than it has to coin silver and gold into do! 
lars and eagles, and circulate them as money. But we are met 
with the assertion that the Government is exercising a kind of 
paternalism in assuming to regulate and control the circulating 
medium of the country. [am as arch opposed to paternalism 
in government as any citizen of the United States ought to he. 
My idea of the just division of power in this country is that 
which was formulated by Mr. Samuel J. Tilden in a letter which 
he addressed to the Iroquois Club. He said that the people 
of the school district should do those things pertaining to 
government which they could better do than the people living 
elsewhere; that the people of a county should do those things 
that they could better do than could be done by the State; that 
the people of the States should do those things which they could 
better perform than the people of the whole country. But as to 
all matters which could better be performed by the General 
Government than by the people of any locality the power to do 
them should be lodged in the General Government and exer 
cised by it. 

Who will say that our currency is not a3 national as our com 
merce? It is the very handmaiden,of commere. Commerce 
and trade could not be carried on in thiscountry without money; 
yet Congress has the power to regulate commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations. The same clause in the Con- 
stitution which gives power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof alsoconferred power tofix the standardof weights 
and measures. Why give Congress this power? It is because 
articles ure exchanged by weight and measure continually be- 
tween the people of all the States, and nothing is so important 
as uniformity in weights and measures, uuless it bo the uniform- 
ity of the money with which the products which are weighed 
and measured are to be exchanged. Money is itself a measure 
of value, as well as 9 medium of exchange. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me right there, do 
you not recognize the fact that the railroads throughout the 
United States are just as important in commerce as money? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido. 

Mr. COX. Now, do you think the Government of the United 
States has a right to put its finger upon the railroad chartered 
ina State and regulate it under the constitutional sanction to 
regulate commerce between the States? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I willanswer thut. The Federal Govern- 
ment hasa right to regulate them in all matters of interstate 
commneree, and a circulating medium can not be confined to the 
borders of a single State any more than our commerce can. 

1 favor that paternalism in allthings which the Constitution 
of the United States has established, the paternalism which gives 
Congress the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, and imposts 
to previde for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States; to establish a uniform rule of natu- 
ralization; to establish post-offices and post-roads; to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts.by granting patents 
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to inventors and copyrights to authors; to raise and support 
armicsand provide and maintain a navy; to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 

All these powers smack of paternalism, but they are essential 
to the maintenance of the rights of the people and to the pre- 
servation of ourGovernment. To provide a national currency 
is no greater exercise of paternalism than it is to execute any 
of the powers which I have enumerated. 

I would maintain all the rights of the States, the rights which 
are guaranteed to them by the Constitution, and which they re- 
served to themselves when the Constitution was established; but 
I deny the right of any State or of the people of any State to 
furnish the people of another State with a circulating medium, 
or to issue notes of any kind intended to circulate as money in 
any part of the country. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Mr. Chairman, J] beg the pardon of the House for consuming 
so much of its valuable time. The great importance of the sub- 
ject, and the earnest desire which I have that Congress should 
reach a just conclusion thereon are my _ excuse. 

The people demand a greater volume of the circulating me- 
dium. They are entitled to every dollar of currency that the 
business of the country can use under any and all circumstances. 
Whatever is needed Congress should provide. It should be a 
sound and uniform currency, such as Jackson and Gallatin fav- 
ored. It should be free from the objections that John C. Cal- 
houn urged in 1834against the State-bank issues that produced 
‘*thatstate of convulsion and revulsion,” which he so graphic- 
ally pointed out. Weshould permit no ‘‘mere paper machines,” 
as fe characterized the State banks at that time. Let us now 
resolve,” with Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘ that everywhere there shall be 
a uniform value to the national currency.” 

Let us heed the warning of Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to 
Mr. Epps, to which I have already referred: ‘‘ The unlimited 
emission of bank paper,” he said, will carry us rapidly to bank- 
ruptey,asitdid France, as it did our country and as it will ‘every 
country permitting ey to be circulated other than by public 
authority, rigorously limited to the just measure of circulation.” 
He appealed to the States to transfer the right they then had of 
issuing circulating paper to Congress exclusively, not only fora 
time, but for all time, tn perpetuum. I also appeal to the States 
and to their Representatives on this floor to relinquish forever 
any right which the States may, in the opinion of any gentleman, 


have to issue paper currency, and to concede that right to Con- - 


gress exclusively. - : 

lf we should return to the system of State-bank circulation 
which prevailed in Mr. Jefferson’s time, the private fortunes of 
the people will again be at the mercy of ‘‘the self-constituted 
money-lenders, and will be prostrated by the floods of nominal 
money with which their avarice will deluge us.” ‘Transfer the 
right of issuing circulating paper to ress exclusively, in 
perpetuum.” This is the ot of Thomas Jefferson, the father 
of the Democratic party. This is the ap of the American 

ople to-day. Let their Representatives heed it. and the future 
Hnsncia prosperity of the country is assured. [Prolonged ap- 

lause. 
. During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. COX. I ask that the gentleman from Illinois may be per- 
mitted to proceed withgut limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wantto ask the gentle- 
man, before he resumes his seat, how he reconciles his position 
with the declaration of the Chicago platform in favor of 10 per 
cent repeal? “ 

Mr.SPRINGER. If the gentleman wili examine my remarks 
in the Rwcorp he will find that I have answered that fully. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I understand that the system the 
gentleman proposes is that the General Government shall issue 
currency for the people, and that it shall be redeemed in gold 
and silver. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In coin. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. What do you mean by coin? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Gold or silver. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. How do you propose to raise the 
gold to redeem the currency? Does not your scheme, in other 
words, involve an issue of bonds? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It provides for the depositing of 20 per 
cent in coin, and the rest is secured by the deposit of the bonds 
of the United States and of Stateand municipal bonds to secure 
the Government of the United States, the Government of the 
United States being responsible for the issues. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is the gentleman able to state whetherany 
of the objections which he so eloquently portrayed here to- 
day entered inte the consideration of Congress when it passed 
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the law which taxes State bank circulation 10 per cent? Was 
there any consideration of that sort animating Congress? 

_Mr. SPRINGER. I was not a member of Congress at that 
time, and can not say as to what the motives of members were. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
is in favor of relieving the banks of the 10 per cent tax on clear- 
ing-house certificates? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Attorney-General has decided that 
those certificates are not subject to the tax, and therefore there 
isnothing to relieve. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is not the question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think they are sub/ect to it. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will allow me,the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has decided nothing of that kind. He tried to. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to ask you another question. 
Why not let the State use her credit just as well as the banks? 
If the banks are to be relieved of the 10 per cent tax for issuing 
clearing-house certificates, why not let the State of Georgia, if 
she has any credit, in an emergency like the one last fall, use 
her credit without a tax? That is just the whole question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman speaks of an emergency, 
when there is a financial crisis. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I thought you were speaking of an 
emergency, too. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam speaking of a financial system for all 
times and all circumstances, 

By unanimous consent, leave was given to print the following 
in the RECORD, as a part of Mr. SPRINGER’S remarks: 

JOHN LAW'S SCHEMES. 


The Century Company has published a series of articles on 
‘*Cheap Money Experiments.” The article on John Law's wild 
and disastrous schemes in France is very interesting at this 
time, and it is reproduced in full, as follows: ' 


John Law was the son ofan ees atrelee and money-changer. Aftera 
career of gambling, dueling, and reckless adventure in every capital in Eu- 
rope, he turned his ingenuity to the invention of schemes of finance and 
banking, and went about from capital to capital seeking acceptance for 
them. aving had no success anywhere else, he appeared in Paris in 1716, 
justafter the death of Louis XTV, when the regent, the Duke of Orleans, 
was confronted with a national debt of more than three billions, which made 
national bankruptcy imminent. He listened earnestly to Law when the 
latter assured him that the prosperity of a nation depended entireiy upon 
the size ofits circulating medium; that Holland, with its wretched soil and 
dangerous shores, was the richest country in the world er because of its 
immense circulating medium; and that France by doubl ts capital would 
enormously increase its wealth and resources, pay off its debts, and become 
the richest nation in the world. How could France doubleits capital? Why, 
easily enough. Allit had to do was to establish a bank on the basis of all 
the actual property of the state, 

vate bank which Law established succeeded very well, its bills being 
accepted by the Government. It really laid the foundation of credit in 
France, since it was the first bank of circulation and discount. Its success 
turned the heads of both Law and theregent. If witha small capital they 
could by means of credit circulate a volume of notes several times the size 
of the capital, what might they not do with the whole of France for capi- 
tal? The private bank was dissolved in 1718,and the Government estab- 
lished the al Bank, with Law as its director-general. 

He at once began to put into practice his idea of uniting all the wealth of 

ce into one great mass, and using it as a basis upon which to issue an 
iliimitable volume of notes. ‘He had conceived the idea,’’ says Blanqui in 
his “ History of Political Economy,” ‘‘of combining into one common asso- 
ciation all the capitalists of France, and putting under their control, as a 
loan, all the elements od ag wealth from landed property to the uncertain 
ventures of colonial trade. What could be a finer mortg: than France!”"’ 
Ao & pase of his great “Company of the West,”’ he included his famous 
M ppischeme. The Chevalier La Salle, in his travels down the Missis- 
sippi River tc the Gulf of Mexico, had taken possession of all the territory 
through which it flowed in the name of the French King, calling it, in honor 
of Louis X1V, Louisiana. 
Law obtained a concession of this district, gave dazzling accounts of its 
unlimited mineral and agricultural wealth, and founded a commercial com- 
pany upon it with a capital of one hundred millions, divided into 200,000 
shares of 500francs each. Other trading companies, the Canadian, Senegal. 
East Indian, and China were also taken into the bank and each made a 
“basis” for the issue of notes. Then one after the other theroyal mint, the 
business ofcollecting the Government taxes, and the — of the royal in- 
come were included. Law’s idea was to get all the receipts and all the is- 
sues of the nation into the same hands, and then upon this vast basis, this 
fine mortgage of ce, to issue notes at will. 

The shares of this company were eagerly moma he began the issue of 
paper money guaranteed by the Government and based upon the value of 
all national property. ‘Bills issued on lana.” he said, ‘are in effect coined 
land. Any pods that have the qualities necessary in ay may be made 
money to their value. Five ounces of gold is equal in value to £20, 
and may be made money to that value; an acre of land is equal to £20, and 
may be made money equal to that value, for it has‘all the qualities neces- 


sary in money.” 

Asa . Law had notes to the amount of £110,000,000 sterling struck 
off and ted. They were receivable in taxes, nominally redeemable 
in coin, and made a tender. A great wave of instantaneous prosperity 
seemed torush over France. The Parliament of Paris, alarmed by the furor 
which seized the whole people, tried to check it by legislation, but was over- 
borne atonce. Law even tened to abolish it for presuming to stand in 
his way. The bank lent the King twelve hundred billions of francs to pay 
off the debt. An eyewitness of the scenes in Paris, writing at the time, says: 
“All the town is in convulsion over the shares; the capital is thrown into a 
kind of state fever; we see the debt diminish before our eyes; private for- 
tunes are being made out of nothing."’ 

From all parts of France men poured into Paris to apocnines. The street 
in-which the bank was situated was crammed an ht. The shares 
rose to forty times their value in specie at the time of their issue. Every- 
body seemed to be en re: nobody poorer. The bank continued 
pour forth paper money its issue reached 3,071,000,000 francs, 833,000,008 
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more than it was legally authorized to emit. Its issue of shares at the ex- 
treme market value when the craze wasat its height was 12,000,000,000 francs, 
which had been built up on an original issue of less than 2,000,000. 

M. Thiers, in his account of the situation at this time, says: 

“The variations of fortunes were so rapid that stockjobbers, receiving 
shares to sell, by keeping them one single day had time to make enormous 
protits. A story is told of one who. charged with selling some shares, did 
not appear for two days. It wasthought theshares were stolen. Notatall; 
he faithfully returned their value, but he had taken time to win a million 
for himself. This power which capital had of producing so rapidly had 
brought about a traffic; people lent the funds by the hour, and exacted un- 
precedented rates of interest. The stockjobbers found, moreover, a way to 
pay the interest demanded and reap.a profit themselves. One could even 
gain a million a day.”’ 

Law himself reaped a colossal fortune in paper, which he turned into land 
as fastas hecould. He boughtnoless than fourteen titled estates in France, 
a fact whicii is cited as evidence that he had faith in his own scnemes, for had 
he been a swindler he would have invested his profits in some other country. 

Of course such acondition of affairs couldnot last. Scarcely had the whole 
system been made complete before the inevitable collapse began to threaten. 
People began to sell their shares for land, houses, coin, or anything that had 
stablevalue. Prices rose enormously, and gold began to be hoarded. The 
shares began to fall and the paper money to depreciate. Then Law, like his 
imitators a half century later in Rhode Island, began to try to save his paper 
money from destruction by edicts or forcing acts. It was forbidden to con- 
vert the notes into gold or silver, and decreed that they should bear a pre- 
mium over specie. 

It was decreed that coin should be used only in small payments, and that 
only a small amount of it should be kept in the possession of private per- 
sons. Anyone keeping more than 400 or 500 francs in specie was to be fined 
10,000 francs. The wearing of gems and diamonds was prohibited. Noth- 
ing made of gold was to weigh over 1 ounce. Old specie was confiscated, 
and domiciliary visits were ordered to discover it. Of course these signs of 
desperation only hastened the end. The shares, which had been fluctuating 
wildly, began to go down steadily. This wasin February, 1720. less than 
two years after the founding of the bank. When all the violent edicts failed 
to stop the decline, the Government decreed in May that the value of the 
shares and notes should be reduced one-half. 

This was theend. The great bubble collapsed, for credit had been com- 
letely destroyed. The bank stopped payment, and _ the whole nation gave 
tself over to rage and despair. Law's life was in danger, and that of the 

regent was threatened. The bank was abolished; its notes were reconverted 
into the public debt, leaving it as it was when the bank was established. 
Law's estates were confiscated and by November, 1720, not a trace of the bank 
or its various companies remained. Law himself remained in France till 
the end of the year, when he became a wanderer on the face of the earth, dy- 
ing at Venice in 1729, almost a pauper. “Of all the industrial values pro- 
duced under the hot atmosphere of Law's system,” says Blanqui, ‘nothing 
remained butruin, desolation,and bankruptcy. Landed property alone had 
not perished in the tempest.” 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIO'S FINANCES. 


The recent financial failures and disasters in the Argentine 
Republic is thus graphically portrayed in one of the articles from 
the Century: 


In many respects the experience through which the Argentine Republic is 
passing, in an attempt to increase the general prosperity by making money 
cheap and plentiful, comes closer to the American people than any of the 
similar efforts in other countries which have been described in previous 
cnapters. 

The Government of the Argentine Republic is closely modeled upon thatof 
the United States. It isacountry of almost boundless natural resources, 
whose development has been so rapid as to be almost without parallel in 
history, and whose growth in wealth, prosperity, and commercial impor- 
tance has been so nearly approached by no other country in the world as by 
America. Its people are an energetic, buoyant, self-confident race, full of 
pride in their country, and inclined to the belief that it is capable of with- 
standing my strain that may be Les uponit. Yet, rich and prosperous as 
they were, these oo conceived the idea, when a slight check to their de- 
velopment was felt a few years ago, that what they needed in order to attain 
the full measure of their prosperity was tomake money ‘‘cheap and plenty."’ 

Perceiving the importance of their experience as an object lesson for our 
own country, bearing as it does directly upon discussion and | ming pee 
current here, We have gone thoroughly into the matter, examining all avail- 
able sources of information, and have thus been able to prepare for our 
readers we believe to be the most complete as well as accurate account 

et pu ed. 

e in 1873 there was established in the capital city of the Argentine Republic, 
Buenos Ayres, the Lf ae mpeg td or Mortgage Bank, whose main object was 
to make loans on all kinds of landed popes. The principles upon which 
these loans were to be made were much the same as Senator Stanford is advo- 
cating as a basis for similar loans by the United States Government. Any 
person owning landed property in the province could go to the bank and se- 
cure a loan for half its value, which was to be fixed by the bank’s appraisers. 

The banks gave him a mortgage-bond, called a cédula, which was to run for 
twenty-four years, at from 6 to 8 per cent interest, 2 per cent amortization, 
and 1 per cent commission. The interest was payable quarterly, and there 
Were coupons attached for the twenty-four years. The cédulas were issued 
in alphabetical series, beginning with A and running to P. They were 
bought and sold on the Bolsa or stock exchange, and from thoir first issue 
became an important element in speculation 

The first issue of series A was between $13,000,000 and $14,000,000, the Argen- 
tine dollar being about 96 cents of our money, being based upon the unit of 
the French monetary system. These remained at par for only a short time 
after issue. a7 ie te ckly followed 4 others, until series A closed with 
a total issue of .394,000. Then came series B with an issue of $1.092,000, 
series C with $813,000, series D with’ 000, all at 7 per cent. Then came 
series E with a total issue of $15,830,000 at 6 percent, and F with a total issue 
of $6,100,000 at7 per cent. 

Ten years after the bank’s establishment over $100,000,000 of these cédulas 
had been issued, all based, be it remembered. upon the landed property of a 
single province. They had from the outset been used for speculative pur- 

8, and every year this use became more wild and reckless. A ring was 

‘ormed between directors of the bank and certain favored brokers for the 

absolute control of the successive issues. No one could obtain concession 

for a loan who did not make application through these brokers, and in order 

that all the members of the ring might reap their share of the profit, the 

valueof the property upon which the loans were placed was raised to extrav- 
res. 


t 
“ine fictitious prosperity which the ee Sa brought to Buenos 
Ayres infected the entire Republic, and in 1884 Congress @ law an- 
nexing a national hypothecary bank to the national bank, which was the 
fiscal agentcf the Government, and of all the provinces except Buenos Ayres. 
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The issue of cédulas on the landed property of the nation was authorized, 
for 50 per cent of its value, at interest from 6 to 8 per cent, with 2 per cent 
amortization and | percent commission, nosingle loan to exceed $250,000, and 
all payable at the end of twelve years. The issue of cédulas Was at first lim- 
i to $40,000,000, but this was extended from time to time. so that in Novem- 
ber, 1890, six years after the national bank began the experiment, it had out 
no less than $204,000,000in gold, all bearing interest. The Buenos Ayres bank 
had increased its issue of cédulas so that at the same date it had no less 
than $330,000,000, but these were in paper, making the grand total of money 


which had been loaned upon land in the Repubiic during seventeen years, 

$534,000,000, or $140 for every man, woman, and child , 
When the national bank went into the hypothecary business in 1834 paper 

money Was at par with gold. Several severe checks to the national pros- 


perity were felt during that year. Choleramade necessary a rigorous quar 
antine against Mediterranean steamers and checked immigration. Heavy 
floods during the fall delayed the shipment of crops from the interior to 
the seaboard. A new Government loan of $90,000,0 was to be placed: but 
the European market, which was expected to take $10,000,000 of it, was 
nearly sated with Argentine investments of one kind or another that it de 
clined to take more than $3,500,000. 

In January, 1885, a run began upon the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres 
and compelled it to suspend specie payments, whereupon the President of 
the Republic declared the national currency a legal tender. Gold rose at 
once to 17 per cent premium, and then to 20 per cent. In February it had 
reached 33 per cent, and it continued to rise steadily till at one time it was 
at 350 per cent—that is to say, #450 in paper was worth only 8100 in gold 

From the moment that the gold standard was abandoned, the demand for 
more paper money began to be heard, and it was poured out by the Goverr 
mentinalmostunlimited volume. Underthe pretenseof creating asounde! 
financial system, and securing a more stable currency, a law was passed in 
November, 1887, establishing a system of state banks, forty in number, sim 
ilar to our national banks. These started with a capital of 350,000,000, and 
began to issue paper money, not being required, as our banks are, to be able 
at all times to redeem their notes with gold. 

When the premium on gold had reached 40 per cent, the Government took 
the position that the increase was a trick of the brokers, and notin any way 
an outcome of currency inflation, and issued a decree allowing banks to issue 
currency practically without limit. At the same time the Government, to 
satisfy the demand for gold and to prove its belief in its own contentions, 
threw $30,000,000 of its gold reserves on the market. The gold premium con 
tinued to rise with no perceptible check, and as itrose the banks poured out 
more and more paper money in a frenzied attempt tocheck its upward flight 

It was discovered after a time that, through trickery, there were several 
millions more of this irredeemable paper money in circulation than had 
been supposed. A provision of the national banking law required that all 
banks reorganizing under it should withdraw and cancel their old notes 
when they put their new ones in circulation. Several banks in collusion 
with dishonest officials, violated this requirément and kept a large part of 
their old issue in circulation with the new. 

At one time the amount of this fraudulent money, based on nothing what 
ever, amounted to $60,000,000. Some of this was afterward destroyed, but 
the latest official estimate puts the amount still in circulation at over 335,- 
000,000. As the latestattainable total of theregular paper issue of the banks 

laces it at $345,000,000. the grand total of ~~ money in circulation in 

arch of last year, worth 2bout 25 cents on a dollar, was 8380.000,00, ali ir 
redeemable, and decreasing in value every day. This was a per capita cir- 


40 


culation of $100 for every man, woman, and child in the Republic. That 
ought certainly to have put ‘‘ plenty of moneyin the pockets of the pe yple,’ 
for #100 is the highest sum per capita our wildest cheap-money advocates 


have ever demanded. 

With the entry of the national bunk into the business of loaning money 
on land, the whole country plunged into a wild debauch of speculation, 
which closely resembled that through which France passed when the same 
financial experiment was made under John Law's inspiration, as prescribed 
in the preceding chapter. All kinds of property acquired a fictitious value, 
and were made the basis for loans at that valuation. The Government, de 
parting with complete abandon from all the limitations of legitimate gov 
ernment, helped on the popular furor by giving its aid and sanction to all 
kinds of mushroom banking, building, and colonization enterprises, con 
signed to “boom” the value of property and increase its loanable capacity. 

he country was sprinkled all over with banks pouring out milit ms of 
paper —eeer: which could never have been redeemed, and thickly studded 
with inflated joint stock companies with millionsof capital on paper, whose 
business it was to get from the banks loans for many times the real value 
of the property upon which they were based. When the banks had ex- 
hausted all their — in loans the Government, assuming their indebted- 
ness, gave them millions of gold with which to continue the issue of cédn- 
las. The business of speculating in gold became enormously profitable, 
and private banks made fortunes. Men made 10 per cent = week in the 
business, and 20 to 24 per cent per annum was the usual profit. 

A bank of construction was conceived and = in operation by an unscru 
ante! speculator, which, in collusion with dishonest Government officials, 

pught vast amounts of property, improved it, obtained exaggerated loans 
upon it, and sold it in such dishonest ways that the interest on the loans 
could-never be collected. The speculator made a colossal fortune; the stock 
of his bank went to enormous figures on the Bolsa, but, when the tide turned, 
fell 100 points in a single day, carrying ruin to hundreds of men who fancied 
themselves rich. 

Many of the early cédulas had been sent abroad, and their ready sale in 
London, Paris, and Berlin had encouraged their further issue. About 815, 
000,000 in all were taken abroad, and more would have been bought had not 
the European market been flooded with Argentine loans between 18#! and 
1890. These were instituted or backed by the Argentine Government, and 
consisted chiefly of loans either to the Government or to provinces or to 
cities. They were for nearly every ccnceivable purpose—railways, harbors 
street-paving, public buildings, school-houses, markets, tenement-houses, 
bridges, theaters, hospitals, boulevards, public squares, and drainage. In 
December, 1889, the aggregate of these loans, taken largely in England, was 
over #122,000,000 for the Republic and over 3193.500,000 for the provinces, and 
the total amount of gold which had to be exported annually from the Argen- 
tine Republic to pay the interest on its foreign indebtedness, and dividends 
on railway, bank, and other stocks held abroad, was over $75,000,000. 

With a foreign debt of 8315,509,000, there had been accumulated at the close 
of 1889 an international debt of #207,000,000, and an internal provincial 
debt of $14,000,000, making at the close of that year a grand total debt of 
9686,500.000.° This has since been increased to 873,500,000. As the population 
of the Republic is about 3,800,000, the debt is over $203 for every inhabitant. 

It is small wonder that under this mountain of debt the national Govern 
ment is bankrupt, having neither money nor crdit, and that it anticipates 
a deficit for the current year of over $17,000,000. The provincial deficit for 
the current year is estimated at between #4,000,000 and 95,000,000, making a 
probable deficit in the whole Republic of nearly or quite #22.) '),000 f 

Affairs have been going from bad to worse since the crisis of 1890. Credit 
practically collapsed in the spring of that year, After that time the pro- 
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vincial banks were not able to meet their obligations. The lands upon 
which loans were based became unsalable, cédulas dropped to 50 and even 
35 cents on the dollar, which was equivalent to 13 and 9 cents, respectively, in 

old. The paper dollar was worth about 25 cents. The Provincial of 

Suenos Ayres, which was the savi bank of the working classes, stopped 
paying its obligations in 1890, and the National Bank its dividend. A 
revolution broke out, and though the Government queiled it the President 
was forced to resign. 

Investigations instituted by the new Government into thecondition of the 
banks revealed astounding rottenness and corruption. The whole power 
of the Government was exerted for several months to prevent the National 
Bank and the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres from being publicly de- 
clared insolvent; but on April 8,1891, the President gave up the struggle and 
issued a formal decree for the liquidation of both, all payments being sus- 
pended until June 1, The time was subsequently extended twenty days by 
Congress and then extended indefinitely. 

This was the end, and the wreck of the banks was complete. In 1886 the 
National Bank had a capital of £10,000,000 sterling, and the Provincial Bank 
one of £8,000,000sterling. Nota penny of thelatterremained, The National 
Bank had lost £8.800,000 of its £10,000,000 and owed _ the Governmen t £14,000,- 
000, These two banks had lost, therefore, during five years’ experience with 
cheap money based on landed yr about £30,000,000 sterling, a sum 
more than double the capital of the Bank of England. 

WHAT TAXES HAVE BEEN ASSESSED. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1894, 


Sm: In reply to your letter addressed to me on the 12th instant, [ would 
say that full reports were received by this office from the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue in the various districts, in response to my circular letter re- 
lating to circulation issued by State banks, corporations, and individuals, 
other than national banks, i financial crisis of 1893,’’ to which 
you refer; but that the result has m the assessment and collection of 
only a few dollars as tax under the law im: ing a tux of 10 per cent on such 
circulation, the circulation reported by m, being mainly in the form of 
“pay-roll checks” issued by manufact firms to their workmen, and re- 
ceived in the communities where they were issued in lien of money, and 
clearing-house certificates issued and used for circulation by associations, 
composed of banks, corporations, and firms called glearing-house asso- 
clations. 

These *‘ pay-roll checks "’ and clear house certificates were held by the 
Attorney-General, in his opinion dated November 21, 1893, a — ch is 
herewith inclosed, not to be notes within the meaning of section 19, act of 
February 8, 1870, and therefore not subject to the tax of 10 per cent contem- 
plated by that section. 

Respectfully, yours, s 
JOS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 
Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, 


Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 4 
ouse of Representatives. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OPINION. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1898. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of November 15, asking my official o on as to whether eg Fy in- 
closed are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, t chapter 
36, section 19, which reads as follows: 

‘That every person, firm, association other than national-bank associa- 
tions,and every corporation,State bank,or State banking association, shall 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of their own notes used for circula- 
tion ana paid out by them,” 

The section referred to is contained in an act entitled “An act to amend 
existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes."’ Itis 
“to be construed in connection with those laws. It is also a part of the sys- 
tem adopted by Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to re- 
strain the circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority.” 
(Hollister ve. Mercantile Institution, 111 United States, 62, 63.) 

if there is any doubt as to the meaning of the statute imposing this tax, 
the doubt must be resolved in favor of exemption. (United States vs. 
Isham, 17 Wall., 496.) 

Comparing the statute in question with the other statutes referred to in 
Hollister es. Mercantile Institution, supra, it evidently ne only to the 
case of a promissory note, and does not cover other negotiable or quasi ne- 
gotiable paper, for the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was 
passed provided for a tax upon bank circuiation, ‘‘incl as circulation 
wil certified checks and all notes and other obligations culated or in- 
tended to circulate or to be used as money” (section 3408); and they made 
it unlawful to ‘‘make, issue, circulate, or pay out any note, check, memo- 
randum, token, or other obligation for a less sum than $1, intended to circu- 
late as money or to be received or used in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States’ (section 3533). 

Three of the instruments submitted by you are plainly not notes, but 
checks, and may be left out of eration. The two other papers are sub- 
stantially alike, one of them being as follows: 


No, — Albany Clearing House certificate. Al , Ga. 810. Albany, 
Ga., August 29, 1 This certifies. that the First Na’ al Bankof Albany, 
Ga,, has deposited with the unde officers of the Ssseny Clearing 
House securities of the value of 80 for the payment of $10 to said bank or 
bearer in lawful money of the United States, at six months from date, or 
earlier, at option of bank. But no certificate is to be issued 
date later than January 1, 1804. This certificate will be received on oaqen 
by any bank or banker belonging to the Clearing House Association of Al- 
bany at par, at any time before its maturity. ——, president. 
retary. 
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(Indorsed:) “The following banks compose the Albany Clearing House As- 

"ite apr hotelgued axpehone ty the Wrst National BARE. Te splay 
re paper is no’ e J 

not an instrument w either that bank or the House Asso- 
ciation could be sued in an action at common law and a money judgment 
recovered by proving and introducing the one without er evi- 
dence. In my opinion, therefore, the paper is nota note within the meaning 
of the statute; and it is unnecessary to answer q 


you. 
Very respectfully, 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Mr. McMILLIN. After conferring with ee ¥ 
Cox], whe ie to succeed the gentleman trom Iitteain, ane 


that it would be more agreeable to him to go on at the next sit- 
ting when this matter is under consideration, I will move that 
the committee rise. 

Mr. COX. Unless it is aioe agreeable to the committee, I 
will not } aga the request at all, but I would regard it asa favor 
if I could be allowed to speak at the next session of the commit- 
tee instead of this afternoon. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The object in moving to rise is that the 
House adjourn, I suppose? 


Mr. McMILLIN. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. GROW. If itis agreeable to the gentleman, before the 
committee rises I should like to submit a few remarks upon this 
question, but I do not wish to intrude upon the time of any mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] has moved that the committee rise. 

Mr. GROW. If the gentleman who is entitled to the floor 
{Mr. Cox] will yield, I do not wish to talk more than ten min- 
utes, and the gentleman can of course retain the floor. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If it is the desire of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |[Mr. GRow] to speak this afternoon, I will not 
press my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion to rise is withdrawn, the 
Chair will be compelled to recognize a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency if he desires to be heard. If no 
member of the committee desires to be heard, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. [will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as I am, I believe, on the list to follow the gentle- 
man from Tennessee { Mr. Cox], but with the understanding that 
the time ee by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
to come out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion to rise is withdrawn the 
poe will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

ROW 


Mr. SoHNSON of Indiana, Of course with the understand- 
ing that after the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has 
spoken I shail be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the motion to rise withdrawn? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will then recognize the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow]. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to make 
any lengthy remarks. We have a banking system that has been 
tried for thirty years. No bill holder ever yet lost a dollar un- 
der it by bank failures, and never can so long as the system 
shalllast. How tocontinue it when the Government bonds shall 
all be paid is, I take it, the great question. 

I need not revive the history of the old State banks. The 
gentleman from Illinois has done that. All of this generation 
who lived in the days of ‘‘red-dog” and ‘ wild-cat ” currency 
neéd no reminder of the evils that fell ——n the country and its 
business under that system, in which aman traveled 300 
miles from his home the broker took half of his money going 
and the other half coming back, and if there was anything left 
the bank failed and absorbed that. 

Now, why should there be any attempt to revive a system that 
has been tried and found asource of evilinstead of good, when we 
have a system that has been tested and in no case has failed to 
meet the wants of the country and its business in every way, un- 
less it be in its elasticity. 

The elasticity of a currency, as was shown by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER}, is one of its essentials: but first 
and greatest is safety and perfect security to the bill holder. 
The authority that fixes a circulating medium is bound in good 
faith to see to it that the people who take such a currency shall 
not lose thereby, for they are involuntary creditors. Hence, if 
the National Government fixes the circulating medium, its first 
duty is to see to making it perfectly safe. It was a usurpation 
of constitutional power in the first place for the State banks to 
issue a circulating medium under State charters. 

Under the Constitution a State can not emit bills of credit. 
How, then, can a State delegate that power to anybody else? It 
was only by custom, by , that State bank currency came 
into circulation; and ins of using the language of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. SPRINGER], in quoting Jefferson, I 
should have said the States should surrender what they had 
usurped) and that it belonged to the Government of the Union 
to resume its usurped authority over the legislation n 
for furnishing a uniform circulating medium. How to continue 
our present system, with all its advantages, after the existing 
issue of Government bonds are paid is the oo 

It oo only a very ag a change in the existing banking 
law, wi in least its operations, to continue 
all its benefits even r the bonds are paid. In section 324 


(Revised Statutes) ‘usert, after ‘‘ bonds” ‘‘or a deposit of lawful 
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money,” so it would read, ‘‘ There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws 
passed by Congress relative to the issue and regulation of a na- 
tional currency secured by United States bonds, or a deposit of 
lawful money,” ete. Add to section 5159 (Revised Statutes) ** or 
in lieu of said bonds shall pay into the Treasury of the United 
States, in lawful money, anamount equal to that required in 
bonds. For which amount of money a bond of the United States or 
a receipt shall be issued, payable to the respective associa- 
tions (not negotiable or assignable), bearing a rate of interest 
not to exceed 2 per cent. 
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| ask him a question so as to understand him clearly. 


The said bond or receipt to be pay- | 


able in lawful money, and to be retained in the custody and safe | 
keeping of the Treasury of the United States for the sole pur- 
t 5 2 i 


pose of securing the redemption of the circulating notes issued 
to said association.” Then changethe other sections of the na- 
tional bank act by inserting ‘‘lawful money” after ‘* bonds,” so the 
act will be consistent for depositing either bonds or lawful money. 
Change section 5167 so that the circulating notes received by the 
association shall be equa! to the amount of money deposited or 
the par value of the bonds transferred to the Treasurer. Leave 
out the 1 per cent taxation on the circulation and the 5 per cent 
retained for current redemption, and the rest of the act would 
only need verbal changes to adapt it to all the other provisions 
of the act. . 

The changes would benefit the banks in these particulars. It 
would be unnecessary to buy bonds ata large premium to secure 
theircirculation. They would getcirculating notes totheamount 
of money deposited, or the par value of the bonds, They would 
be relieved of 1 per cent taxation on their circulation and of the 


retention of 5 per cent of their circulation for current redemp- | 


tion at the Treasury. If these changes had been in force they 
416,250 last November. Their actual circulation in that month, 
by report of the Comptroller of the Currency, was $166,810,463, 
being $42,695,887 less than they would have been entitled to re- 
ceive with these changes. 

If these changes were made in the act the benefits that would 
accrue to the Government would be | per cent on deposits and 
capital stock, and all worn-out and lost bills, and the benefit to 
the people would be a perfectly safe circulating medium of uni- 
form value, and the 2 per cent interest paid would be compen- 
sated by these advantages, and the | per cent taxation on the 
banks, and all their lost and worn-out circulating notes. The 
elasticity of the system would be, in case business required an 
increase of circulation, the banks would apply for it more read- 
ily than now, for it might with these changes be an inducement. 
Now there is no profit in circulation for a bank. 

The uniformity of value everywhere is secured by the require- 
ment of the law that every national bank must receive the notes 
of every other national bank at par. That could not be done in 
any State bank system. If banking is tobe done on actual capi- 
tal. instead of estimated or fictitious values, there can be no 
better system devised thanour present national-banking system 
for safety to the bill holder and uniform value of currency. 


| with profit in any discussion of a question. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I wish to 
Do I un- 
derstand that his proposition is for the bank to deposit specie 
and take out notes only to the extent of the deposit? 

Mr. GROW. I did not say specie, I said lawful money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lawful money, then? F 

Mr. GROW. Certainly. He takes 90 per cent now. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Buttheinducement now is that. } i 
ited the bond, he obtains the interest on it. What inducemen 
would there be to deposit $100 in money and t out $100 in 
money? 

Mr. LEVINGSTON. 

Mr. GROW. 


, having 


That is what [I want to know. 

Weil, gentlemen, only one ean talk 

| Laughter. |] Chi 
bond or receipt deposited with the Treasurer is to draw 

cent interest. The bank takes the same kind of money that 
takes now, and circulates it among the people. The people are 


it 


| all used to that kind of currency. 





} 


| 
| 


It avoids the question as to the constitutional right of the | 


States to authorize anyone to do what clearly they have not the 
right to do—** emit bilis of credit.” 
to the States. 
to do what they can not do themselves? 

If the bonds were all paid the system could still be continued 
by depositing in the Treasury money instead of bonds to secure 
circulation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
connection? 

Mr. GROW. Lawful money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is lawful money? 

Mr.GROW. Whatever the Government of the United States 
has or shall designate as such is lawful money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the use of putting the money in 
simply to draw it out? How does that add to the circulation? 

Mr. GROW. If the gentleman will hear me through I will 
try to make myself understood. I donot like the colloquial way 
of making aspeech. Now, a banking association is required to 
go into the market and buy bonds and bring and deposit them 
in thé Treasury of the United States, and then they are allowed 
to receive 90 per cent of the par value of those bonds in cur- 
rency. Instead ol that let the bank deposit either bonds or 
lawful money in the Treasury, such money as is used in buying 
bonds. No change is necessary in that respect. Then I would 
have issued an equal amount of circulating notes or, if the de- 
= isin bonds, I would have issued the par amount of the 

nd. Let the banking law stand as it is, with the exception of 
these changes, adapting a!l the rest of the law to them. 

This bond or receipt of the Government, not assignable, not 
transferable, is kept in the Treasury as security for the circu- 
lation, just as the Conte are kept now. 


What do you mean by “money” in that 


This is expressly forbidden | 
How, then, can they rightfully authorize anyone | 


Evenaman who handles very little money ean tell by the | 
of a national-bank note whether it is counterfeit or not: but go 
back to the old State banks and the wisest, the man who handled 
the most money, could not tell whether the note of a bank in 
New Mexico or some distant place was counterfeit or not, for he 
did not know how a genuine bill looked. I would leave the pres 
ent banking law as itstands, with the exception thateithera de- 
posit of bonds or a deposit of money could be made as security 
tor the payment of the circulating notes received, which would 
be to the par value of the bond or the amount of money depos 
ited. That would give more circulation than now. The bank- 
ing law by its present taxes and restrictions takes away al! in- 


ORS 


| ducements for the banks to increase their circulation. 
would have received circulating notes to the amount of $209,- | 


The bank has in circulating notes to use only 85 per cent of 
the par value of its bonds. Of the 90 per cent issued 5 per cent 
is retained for current redemption. Abolish the Redemption 
Bureau, and that would save to the Government the expense of 
current redemption. Let the banks redeem their bills in their 
own way, only providing that there shail be certain city points 
at which all of their notes shall be redeemed, besides the re 
demption at the bank counters. 

The Government would be paid the expense of furnishing the 
currency just as itis now. Every bank would pay in taxes one- 
half per cent on its deposits, one-half per cent on its capital 
stock. Strike out the tax of 1 per cent on their circulation, for 
that is a restriction on expanding the currency. 

More than 1 per cent of the 2 per cent the Government pays 
would come back into the Treasury. Of the other 1 per cent, if 
they should get nothing save the loss of bills, the people of the 
United States would have the direct benefit of a safe, uniform 
currency, and would be safe from the contingencies of possible 
loss in the circulating medium, and safe in their business trans- 
actions against all discounts. For the banking bill provides, 
[ need notstop to read it, that every national bank must receive 
the bills of every other national bank at par. That 
uniform. 

The currency is made uniform in value by this provision, and 
is alike in all parts of the country. There is no discount on it 
inany State. By it the involuntary creditor is secured against 
loss, and that is as far as the Government has any business to 
go. Beyond that it would be paternalism. But to that extent 
it is not, as was so fully shown by the gentleman from Illinois 
[My. SPRINGER] in his remarks, any more paternalism than there 
isin the discharge of any of the other functions of government 
The loss to the people would, in the first crisis that should come 
under a State-banking system, engulf afar greater amount of 
money than the 1 percent that might possibly be paid to secure a 
perfectly safecurrency. The daysof State banking tothe people 
of this country was but a history of fluctuations and loss and 
failures which cost far more than all of the advantages that ever 
accrued to them from that system. Why, then, go back to it: 
Why attempt to revive a system fraught with such unfortunate 
results? 

Mr. Chairman, I have just thrown out hastily these outlines 
as to how the present banking system can be continued. I 
peat, why go back to that exploded system, unless for the reason 
that seems toactuate our Democratic friends of to-day, to reverse 
and undo everything that has been done in the last third of a 
century, and revive as much as possible everything done before 
that. Governor Morton, of Indiana, when he was in the Senate, 
said that the present Democratic party was like a passenger rid- 
ing in the rear car of a railway train, looking out at the back win- 
dow—he saw nothing until he got past it. a) 

Now that we have a system of bank circulation that has been 
in operation, tested and tried, and found to be satisfactory in al! 
respects, why replace it by an old and exploded system of which 
this generation knows the evils and inconveniences? We all 
know what losses must necessarily follow if the currency pro 
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vided by forty-four different State Legislatures shall become the 
circulating medium for the country; asystem that must of ne- 
cessity be without uniformity in value, insecure to the bill holder, 
and that has nothing to commend it to the thinking people of 
this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIs], a member of the committee, 
desires to yield forty-five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LAwson]. If there be no objection, the gentleman will be 
recognized now. 

Mr. LAWSON. I do not wish to invadethe privileges of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and if any gentleman on 
that committee desires to speak now I will not take the floor. 
Otherwise I propose to take the floor in my own time. 

The CHAI RAMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
say that he was to talk in the time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. LAWSON. I did not wish, Mr. Chairman, to prevent the 
committee from going forward, but if no gentleman desires to 
speak now whois a member of the committee, I prefer to take 
the floor in my own time. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized, if there 
be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to address 
the committee this afternoon; I know that members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would be preferred in the order 
of debate, but as no member of that committee is now prepared 
to go on I will claim the floor in my own right. 

1 propose to submit some observations in favor of the repeal 
of the prohibitory tax on State bank notes. True, there are no 
— notes that fall under the prohibition, but we propose to 
repeal it because it is wrong in principle, unwise in policy, and 
injurious in its operation. 

he State banks referred to are private companies, incorpo- 
rated by the several States for the purpose of transforming their 
credit into currency for general use among the people. We 
propose that their authority to issue notes shall be derived from 
the States in the exercise of their constitutional prerogatives 
and sovereign will, limited only by such conditions and safe- 
guards as they may severally see fit to impose. I am willing to 
intrust the States with plenary power over the subject, per- 
suaded that they are competent to enact legal provisions suffi- 
ciently wise and just and careful to protect their own honor and 
dignity, and also to furnish to their citizens a sound, stable, 
and adequate paper currency. 

The power to incorporate them resides alone in the several 
States, and assuming that they would be useful, that they would 
perform valuable functions, and greatly enbance our commercial 
prosperity, itfollows that the power of the States to create them 
ought not to be abridged. No one will<deny that a sound bank- 
ing system, having authority to issue a paper currency, and to 
thereby utilize that large mass of otherwise dead capital of the 
people, namely, their credit, is promotive of the most essential 
acilities and the largest prosperity in the conduct of business. 

McLeod says that— 


Banking is the most potent engine for the increase of the moving power 
of any given quantity of actual capital that it is possible to devise, consist- 
ently with keeping up the value of the currency at its level with bullion. 
And just as banking spreads more extensively does it multiply year 
ing power of the community.— McLeod on Banking, volume 2, page 408. 


The utility of credit as a substitute for money is every day 
manifested in the employmentof private checks, drafts, and notes 
of the national banks, though the latter are founded in disre- 
gard of the correct principles of banking as they are expounded 
by the best writers on the subject. 

The proposed amendment is not an unfriendly assault upon 
national banks, nor does it seek to antagonize or supplant any 
existing method of providing a sound currency for the people. It 
is intended mainly to supplement the inefficiency and Srenaet: 
of other systems. It will destroy the monopoly of the national 
banks, an achievement that o t to merit the approyal’of all 
commercial interests, but it will not otherwise affect them, save 
as a generous rivalry for business may bring these and State 
banks into ee wholesome competition. The monopoly 
of national banks is a cause of serious complaint and animadver- 
sion, and an obstacle to remedial financial measuresin monetary 
crises, inasmuch as it prohibits the use of other devices which 
the skill and prudence of business men would employ for the 
protection of their credit. 

An eminent English author, writing about twenty-five years 
ago, spoke of the monopoly of the Bank of England as follows: 


The frightful convulsions and collapses of public credit which have oc- 
curred during the last en of a century are ty due to this 
great wrong and violation of the true principles of trade. English banking 
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has never recovered its fatal effects to this day, and many years must elapse 
beiore it will arrive at the form to which it is gradually tending, and which 
it must naturally have assumed if its development had been left free to the 
on and experience of men of business.—tcLeod on Banking, volume 1, page 


He also said: 


This monopoly was as unjust and as pernicious as any of those which the 
Commons of Elizabeth and James I had rebelled against. * * * The Bank 
of England had rendered unquestionable services to the state, so might any 
other spepersicon in its line, and any other corporation might have done the 
same if they had been permitted. But nevertheless the principle of mo- 
nopoly was utterly vicious, and time, the avenger, brought retribution at last, 
when, in the course of events, the commerce and wealth of the country de- 
manded an increased currency, and save for this monopoly, powerful and 
wealthy companies would have been formed in the metropolis, with rami- 
fications all over the country, and with local banks in the great towns, these 
unjustifiable principles of the Bank of England prevented it. The bank 
could not or would not either itself supply the currency nor permit other 
companies to do so. 

The bank was limited by law to a fixed amount of circulation, 
and could not fill the demand for a larger volume, while a pro- 
hibition in its favor was imposed on other banks. National 
banks occupy the same vicious and obstructive attitude in our 
system. The destruction of this monopoly will, therefore, pro- 
duce a wholesome effect upon our monetary system, but beyond 
that the repeal of the tax will not disturb them; on the contrary, 
they will exist side by side with State banks, engaged in the 
same functions, augmenting the commercial convenience and 

rosperity of thesame communities, and competing for the same 

usiness; one furnishing acurrency suited toevery variety and re- 
quisition of interstate trade,and theothera currency enswering 
tothe local trade, and each, as the complement of the other, will 
act in harmony in different spheres of usefulness, and instead of 
antagonizing, each will popularize and fortify the other. For ex- 
perience has demonstrated that if a bank can not occupy an en- 
tire district it is of advantage to it that other banks should oc- 
cupy the ground it can not hold; rivalry creates business, and 
as the business of the two classes of banks would differ in char- 
acter each class would fortify the other. 

Nor is this a scheme to float a debased currency. State banks 
established upon correct principles of bankingcannot do so. It 
is not advantageous to any community to foster a depreciated 
currency if a better can be had. The interests of the debtorand 
creditor, of the capitalist and laborer, and indeed of all others, 
are identified in their Sone upon a currency of uniform 
value. <A certain school of politicians maintain that any cur- 
rency may be sound and of uniform value if it have upon it the 
stamp and fiat of the Government. But such notions are at va- 
riance with the experience of mankind, and contrary to the true 
principles of political economy. 

I believe that the States are more comvetent to determine 
the character of their currency, and more anxiously inclined to 

rovide safeguards for its security than Congress can be. I be- 
ieve that each State is better informed concerning its financial 
condition, its needs, and the financial legislation necessary to 
—— its seeps than Congress can possibly be. Their 

nowledge of subjects that are conducive to their interests is 
far more extensive and thorough, and their solicitude in pro- 
moting their own welfare immeasurably more intense. 

A national currency, possessing the confidence of the people 
of the entire Union and merece, | exchanges everywhere, to- 
—- with a local currency equally sound, which, owing to the 
act that its quality is not universally known, rarely departs 
from the place of its origin, have been found most efficient and 
useful inthe past. Daniel Webster (and I place hisname against 
the name of the Sg agree from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER| who 
has just addressed the committee), whose knowledge of the his- 
tory and principles of finance was not surpassed by any states- 
man living in his day, in a speech delivered to the merchants of 
New York in 1840, used this language: 


My opinion is that a currency emanating partly from a national authority 


-as broad in its origin as the whole country, and partly from local banks, or- 


ganized as our banks now are, and issuing paper for local circulation, is a 
vetter currency forthe whole people than ever before existed in the whole 
world.— Webster's Works, volume 2, page 59. 

His remarks had reference to existing State banks and to the 
Bank of the United States, whose charter had recently expired 
and no higher encomium on the dual system referred to, an 
which is almost precisely what we seek to establish now, could 
be uttered than that its currency was the ‘‘ best that had ever 
before existed in the world.” 

Prior to that time the Government had tried the experiment 
of Treasury notes, but nothing was more satisfactory to Webster 
than a dual currency, one proceeding from national and the 
other from State authority, one answering the purpose of a gen- 
eral, the other the purpose of a local circulation. The national 
banks, as they exist now, are one hemisphere of the system, and 
we seek to establish its corresponding hemisphere in State 
banks; tostrike the shackles from State Legislatures and private 
banks; to authorize a local currency freed from the control of 
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politicians and regulated solely by the skill and judgment of | banks are better; they are so because Government bonds are 
quite limited in amount, are of high value, and readily saleable, 
|} and because the Goverment is pledged to redeem their notes. 


men of business on business principles. We desire to eliminate 
partisan politics from the system altogether. 


It is evident that some means of providing a paper currency t 
| thatone may spend his money in the purchase of bonds and have 


for the people must be adopted atan early day. ‘The national 
banks must expire by operation of the statute when the Gov- 
ernment debt is paid. The bonds on which they rest mature A. 
D. 1907—fourteen years hence—and the people of this country, 
I trust, do not propose an increase or extension of the national 
debt except in response to an imperious necessity. What shall 
take their place? A paper currency, as everyone knows, is in- 
dispensable; commerce can not be carried on without it; it evo- 
lutionizes the credit of the people and brings into active opera- 
ation its mighty power—a power said to take rank with gun- 


powder, the printing press, steam, and electricity in its eifect | 
| fore, to contract the medium of exchanges, and, through the 
| medium of exchanges and meusuresof value, to control the trade 


upon the prosperity of anation. A substitute for it has never 
been discovered. 

What provision, then, shall we make of it? Shall we issue 
Treasury notes and thereby implicate the credit of the Govern- 
ment with every individual scheme of industry and speculation, 
expose its faith and credit to the hazard of every abortive enter- 
prise, and imperil its financial prestige among the nationsof the 
earth by offering the national credit as a shuttlecock to the 
traders in money? Even under the existing system the baleful 
influence exerted upon our credit by the capitalists is a national 
scandal to be deplored rather than encouraged. 

Assuming, however, that national banks may continue as at 
present organized, they fail to furnish an adequate currency for 
our fast increasing populationand commerce. If they owned all 
the outstanding Government bonds (and they do not) and were 


' and commerce of the country; for whosoever controls the money 
| also controls the commerce of a country. 


; men. 


toissue currency to the extent of 90 percent of their par value, the | 


currency issued by them would still be inadequate. 
well known that they do not issue the amount of currency au- 
thorized by law. 

The market price of bonds is too high to justify at all times 
their profitable use as a security for bank notes. The establish- 
ment of national banks in some of the Southern States would 
produce there a contraction rather than an increase of the cur- 
rency. ‘To establish a bank with a capital of $100,000 in bonds, 
there must be paid at the market price of the bonds about $12), - 


000, whereas there could only be issued $90,000 of notes. The | 


money expended in the purchase of bonds would be carried out of 
the State, and paid tomoney syndicates who own them elsewhere, 
and hence, the difference between the price of the bonds and 
the amount of currency issued, namely, $30,000, would measure 
the contraction of the currency tnat would ensue. And as the 
currency is already contracted too narrowly for the require- 
ments of trade, the people of these States can not afford to set 
up national banks. We need asystem founded on such securi- 
ties as we have or can procure without diminution of the avail- 
able currency. 

But there are serious objections to the further creation of na- 
tional banks. Iam not conscious that I entertain an unreason- 
able prejudice against them. I admit that they are indispensa- 
ble to our present financial system; and I realize that until we 
create a better system they must be maintained. But I would 
urge a better system at once. In the first place, according to 
the best authority on the subject, they are not founded upon cor- 
rect principles of banking. The best authors on the subject of 
banking maintain that the standard coinof a country is the only 
safe and proper security for a paper currency. I ama convert 
to that doctrine. A bank note is merely a promissory note pay- 
able ondemand, It is therefore payable in coin, because coin is 
the only universal representative of debt, and the only substance 
which by the common consent of mankind can be delivered in 
acquittance of a debt. 

It is substantially a draft upon the entire population of a 
country and accepted by all. It follows, therefore, that the sum 
total of bank notes ought to bear some relation to the sum total 
of the substance in which they are to be redeemed or paid. The 
relation is in all cases determined by experience, and will vary 
according to the conditions of trade and confidence, of course; 
but whatever may be the relation the ultimate payment must be 
incoin. If the ratio is too small the currency will be unduly 
contracted; if too large, it will be uaduly expanded, and experi- 
ence only, under an automatic system, can determine the true 
ratio at different periods and different places, for experience is 
an intelligent discovery of the laws of nature acting on present 
conditions. 

It follows therefore that coin is the only scientific basis upon 
which a sound banking system for the issue of notes can be 
founded. And therefore the principle upon which national 
banksare established, allowing the issue of notes on Government 
bonds, is just as vicious as the principle of founding banks upon 
the security of land or other property. Practically national 


But it is | 
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mission. 


| only limitation upon its dangerous exploits. 


But this does not alter the principle, nor avoid the anomaly 


it back incurrency. The system, under favored conditions, may 


temporarily vindicate the experiment, but if it be contrary to 
correct principles ‘‘time,the avenger, brings retribution at last.” 

In the second place, national banks may be so conducted as to 
jeopardize the welfare of the country; they m become dan- 
gerous in the same manner that any oth>r mo Lop ly or syndi- 
cate is dangerous. They alone possess the authority to issue a 
paper currency; they may expand or contract that currency at 


pleasure, a limit being placed on their power to expand, but 
none on their power to contractit. They have power, ihere- 


Such power is too 
vast and too dangerous to be lodged in any limited number of 


Think of it. Rapid transit by railroads and ocean steamers, 
and instantaneous communication by telegraph, have immeuasur- 
ably increased the utility and power of money, as well as the 
danger to be apprehended from its manipulation. Its power is 
measured by its quantity multiplied by the velocity of its trans- 
Aclose monopoiy of enormous wealth like the national 
banks, directed by the keenest intellects of the age, controlling 
the deposits of the surplus wealth of the country, connected by 
a community of interests with every other monetary force in the 
world, and close in touch with such forces by aid of the rapid 
communication already referred to, is a gigantic menace to the 
business prosperity of all people. Remember, too, that its move- 
ments are not governed by sentiments of charity or philanthropy 


| nor by any consideration of the welfare of others, except in so 


far as their welfare coincides with its own schemes of aggran- 


' dizement and selfishness. 


Through such an instrumentality all the portable money in 
the civilized world could in a short period be combined in one 
mass, or into one powerful agency, and operated to uplift or to 
crush any institution or enterprise. A selfish regard for the 
conservation of its own pecuniary interests would constitute the 
I speak now of 
possibilities only. But should such an event occur as the coiip- 
eration of national banks and all monetary forces, a relentless 
monetary despotism, more dreadful than the ravages of famine, 
war. and pestilence, would overspread the globe. 

The germ of such a despotism is inherent in the national 
banks. They are the favorites of the Government, are of the 
same paternity, are exclusively invested with power to createa 
paper currency, limited in numbers, existing everywhere under 
precisely the same conditions, and are animated by the same 
spirit of self-interest, and of late years absolutely dictate the 
financial measures of the Government. They consequently pos- 
sess all the elements of a vast and powerful conspiracy. To 
combine and utilize these elements depends on their inclination 
only. When co5perating with each other, there isscarcely any 
limit upon their capacity to withdraw or secrete the standard 
coin of the country, to withdraw their own and other currency 
from circulation; and thus having, of their own will, fomented 
a panic, it is within their power to close their doors against de- 

ositors and borrowers, and put an end altogether to the circu- 
ation of currency. 

Such vast power ought not to exist anywhere. The tempta- 
tion to abuse it will overthrow the weak defenses of human na- 
ture. The argument, if support be needed, is plainly illustrated 
by our recent experiences and by the history of the Bank of the 
United States in the years 1833-1834. There is little doubt, I 
think, that the late monetary stringency and business depres- 
sion and disasters were brought about by bankers and capital- 
ists for the twofold purpose of constraining the Government 
to refrain from issuing currency and to issue bonds. That they 
were entirely successful in their scheme is no longer an open 
question. Sut retribution has justly befallen them, in that 
having ‘‘sown to the whirlwind ” they are now helping to ‘‘ reap 
the storm.” 

State banks can never become the subjects of such criticism. 
Their origin and their conditions and limitations will vary ac- 
cording to the number of States adopting them; the wide area 
over which they are scattered will prevent combination, and as 
national banks will retain the right to issue notes, they can not 
become a monopoly. Their corporators will also reside in the 
same community where the banks are located; they will be iden- 
tified in interests and fortunes with its best citizens, and equally 
affected by whatever retards or augments the growth and pros- 
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perity of the community. To conduct their banking business in 
a manner thut would injure the individual or retard or impair 
the general prosperity would work to their injury; their self-in- 
terest would therefore coincide with the community interest 
and welfare. 

The truth of this argument is verified by events in my own 
State. For many years our railroads were owned and governed 
by our own people. They were profitably managed and con- 
ducted with general satisfaction to the public. But nonresi- 
dents a few years ago purchased a controlling interest in some 
of them, turned out the old managers and replaced them with 
theirown creatures. The usual result soonfollowed. The roads 
thus controlled have been so loaded with mortgages that they 
are bankrupt, and the resident stockholders who clung to a mi- 
nority of the stocks have been ruined. This marks the difler- 
ence between a resident and a nonresident ownership of such 
public institutions as railroads and banks. 

Again, one of the needs of the country is an elastic and flex- 
ible currency; one that can be expanded and contracted auto- 
matically in correspondence with the multiplying demands of 
trade. But the power of national banks to.expand the currency 
has certain fixed and definite limitations. Recent events have 
demonstrated their incapacity to respond to the demands of 
business during a monetary crisis. They rather render the sit- 
uation more acute and the disaster more widespread. They are 
the first to become nervous and alarmed. When a catastrophe 
is imminent they refuse loansand discounts, convert their avail- 
able assets into cash, refuse to pay out deposits, hold all they 
can zet, and augment the disaster arising from wavering confi- 
dence and a sudden and serious contraction of the currency. 
When people most need accommodation, when an extension of 
credit is of vital concern to all, their own credit and solvency 
is so imperiled that they can not extend the necessary aid. 

In the late panic national banks were unable to supply the 
currency for which the whole country was clamorous, and hence 
resort was had to clearing-house certificates, cortificates of de- 
posit, and other expedients to relieve business constriction. 
The emergency was so intense that they disregarded the tax. 
If all the credit of the people could have been utilized the de- 
mand for currency and the disastrous effects of contraction 
would have been diffused and distributed among a larger num- 
ber of banks; all the pressure would not have fallen on a few, 
and the severity of business depression would have been miti- 
gated. State and national banks would have codperated in af- 
fording relief. State banks can be organized upon a broader 
basis than national banks now are, upon a basis so broad that 
all the money and resource of the country can be utilized for the 
protection of commercial interests. In financial crises, as at 
other periods, the movement of currency is affected by supply 
and demand, and there ought to be power somewhere lodged to 
meet every wholesome demand. 

Ourrency ought to flow through all the arteries of trade as 
freely, as bountifully, and as healthfullyas the blood flows in the 
voins and arteries of the human body, leaving no particle thereof 
unsustained by the life-preserving fluid; or, to change the fig- 
ure, it ought to be as uniformly and as universally diffused 
through all communities as the salt infuses the ocean, whose 
savor is present in every gulf and bay and inlet, ‘‘in every cur- 
rent and wave and fleck of foam.” Sound currency issued as the 
representative of coin and preserving ap r ratio in quaniity 
with coin can not be too abundant. When thus issued it is reg- 
ulated by the laws of commerce, which are inviolable as the laws 
of gravitation. 

To promote universal prosperity we need a currency as acces- 
sible to the farmer upon the security of his lands as to the capi- 
talist on the security of hisstocksand bonds. The farmer isthe 
most important factor in the progress of civilization; and yet 
the laws pertaining to national banks outlaw real estate, his 
chiefsecurity,and thereby nullify the value of his chief resources 
in the attainment of material prosperity. The continuous de- 
cline for several years in the price of farms and farm products, 
which form the staple articles of our ex trade, and the in- 
cre. ratio of accumvlation in other investments, attest the 
truth of the SS. The farmer under a proper banking 
system would escape such a fatal discrimination. 

Again, the — to issue notes upon the security of Govern- 
ment bonds ought not to be tolerated. Any business on 
between banks and the Government is d ntal to the latter. 
The keen sagacity and strictly business methods which char- 
acterize the of bank affairs, the astute and careful 
movements engineered by self-interest, never fuils to outstrip 
the Satan an tetas alee caameeeeaaareateel 

are not, as other case, prompted by a 
pective increase of his private fortune. ig 
‘The ‘ic credit escapes injury when it is subjected to 
the manipulation of a class whose occupation is to enrich them 
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selves by its use. Who can witness without humiliation the 
spectacle of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
being subjected in the management of their fiscal affairs to the 
dictation of the great bankers of the country? And yet such a 
spectacle, under existing conditions, isinevitable. He can not 
escape it, though he desires to do soneversoardently. It is the 
fruit of a vicious system, and will occur as inevitably as the op- 
eration of the lawsof nature, for avarice and self-interest are man- 
ifestations of those laws. No intelligent person wil! deny that 
the great bankers of the country have the power to bankrupt 
the Treasury of the United States at any moment that they may 
conspire to do 80. 

Owing tothe obligation of the Government to redeem its notes, 
the Treasury is.as much exposed to a “run” as ordinary banks 
are. Indeed, its situation is far more perilous;for, having to pay 
out in the discharge of its current obligations notes that have 
been once redeemed, it isexposed again and again in an endlees 
manner to recurring demands for their redemption. Its secur- 
ity consists, not in its own impregnable strength, but in the fear 
of bankers lest their own credit may be ruined in the collapse 
of the Treasury. Its stability is therefore maintained by self-in- 
terest of the bankers. I can see but one clear path out of thie 
danger. 

I would provide that the Government cut loose from the banks 
and force those hereafter established to issue their notes upom, 
the basis of coin only, that it redeem its own current notes, or/ 
declare a limited amount of them inconvertible and irredeem- 
able except in payment of taxes. I think at least $300,000,00 
of the greenback currency could be declared temporarily incon- 
vertible, to await such time as the Government could, without 
embarrassment to the Treasury, make provision for their re- 
demption. I would provide, also, that the revenues be collected 
to the extent of one-half at least, in coin, and would authorize 
business communities everywhere, acting under the laws of the 
several States, to issue their own currency. 

No one perceives the perilous situation of the Treasury more 
clearly than the Executive and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and instead of advising the issue of bonds I marvel that they do’ 
not recommend a scheme that will make the Treasury impreg-' 
nable. The issue of bonds can alford at best only a temporary; 
relicf. The evil is deferred, not cured. Why have they nov 
the courage to stand on the Democratic platform and recom- 
mend the repeal of the tax? Why should not the people as wel} 
as the money power of the country receive consideration? Why 
should we longer submit to the insolent and intolerant dictator-> 
ship of organized capital? Of course it would require a series 
of years to make the plan outlined effective throughout. It 
should be attempted in aconservative manner, and without par- 
tisan antagonisms. The civil war is over, and the time is au- 
spicious for a readjustment of our finances upon sound and sci- 
entific principles. 

Another evil attends the issue of a paper currency upon Gov- 
ernment bonds. 1t is thedutyof the Government to redeem and 
cancel its bonds upon their maturity, but on the other hand it 
is to the interest of bankers to have its bonded debt continued 
and enlarged. Although a quasi partnership exists between 
them, their interests are antagonistic—not mutual. The banks 
wiil, so far as they are able, retard and prevent the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt, for their right to issue notes depends 
on a continuing debt, and if necessary they manipulate the 
finances in such a way as to imperil-the public credit. and 
thereby enforce theenlargement of the debt; for nothing atfords 
as gy pleasure to these people as a new issue of Government 
bonds. 

To bring the event to pass they lie in waitfor the opportunity 
when they may decry the public credit or the soundness of the 
national currency, create distrust and alarm in financial circles, 
transport gold abroad, contract the currency at home, encroach 
upen the reserve in the Treasury, subsidize a venal press to 
spread the alarm of an impending crisis, and put in operation 
alt the eunning machinations that selfish greed can invent, until 
the Government is compelled to accede to their demands. [Ap- 
plause.] An outcry inst ‘‘cheap money,” which has exist- 
ence only in their, own fancy, isnot the least potent of their ex- 
pedients. [ use. 

The sequel to a new issue of bonds is an increase of taxes and 
heavier burdens upon the people. A public debt necessarily in- 
creases taxation beyond the ordinary revenues required. The 

roducts of the farm and workshop are thus laid under contri- 

tion to increase the wealth and maintain the luxurious indo- 
lence of these public vampires and parasites. The earnings of 
poor, gathered in the oppressive sweat of toil, and essen- 
to the scant. comfort of their homes and families, are turned 

to the enrichment of the public creditor. 
to be invested in industrial pursuits and 
mployed in lifting men to a higher level of comfort and pros- 
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perity is wrested from its rightful owners by the tax-gatherer, 
diverted from its legitimate channels, and poured into the indo- 
lent lap of the bondholders. The people may plead for relief 
from their intolerable burdens, their representatives may form- 
ulate remedial financial legislation; but no voice is heeded but 
the voice of the banker and bondholder; their little finger is 
thicker than the loins of 70,000,000 of people. 

Extravagance and waste in the disbursement of the public 
revenues logically follow. Economy is fatal to the existence of 
a national debt, but the national debt is the nutriment of the 
national banker. He must guard the security of his colossal 
fortune and the sources whence its increase comes, and there- 
fore aid and applaud the squandering of public funds. 

But the increase of taxes and the misuse of the public reve- 
nues are moderate instances of the evils attending the union of 
the Government and banking institutions; they are evils which 
® government may survive. Their union may be attended with 
far more danger and disaster. The corruption of popular elec- 
tions, and the control of government officials and machinery 
by the use of money are likewise possible. In that event the 
power of taxation, the power of the sword, and the irresistible 
authority of organized government would be wielded by the 
money classes, by an Oligarchy of plutocrats, an event which has 
occurred in other countries, but which can not be contemplated 
without horror in a republican government. I would therefore 
divoree the Government from all monetary institutions and de- 
struy every ligament of the unholy nuptials. 

Let the Government coin gold and silver and regulate the value 
thereof. That is the constitutional duty which it owes to the 
people. Let it abandon all partnerships in business of all kinds, 
and set itself free to attain the high destiny which it is capable 
of achieving in line with the principles of its founders. 

Private banking corporations were engaged in issuing paper 
currency prior to the formation of the Government, and they 
probably existed in every State in the Union prior to 1860. The 
amount of their notes in circulation in 1860 was $207,102,477. 
They furnished, with few exceptions, a safe and stable currency, 
and during that time the only paper currency in existence. 
They were sound enough to become the depositories of the public 
funds during the administration of President Jackson. They 
now exist in every civilized country in the world except our own, 
and their paper currency has been profitably and safely used for 
two hundred years. They furnish a convenient medium of ex- 
change for all great commercial peoples, and their value is 
recognized in every mart of trade and commerce throughout the 
civilized world. As auxiliary to the standard coin, their notes 
are indispensable, and in preventing their use our Government 
is lugging behind other commercial nations in the facilities it 
affords for the progress of its citizens. 

The coin money is totally inadequate; according to the best 
authorities there are only about 38,000,000,000 of coin money in 
the world, a fraction more than $5 per capita. Without paper 
money a feeble commerce, such as existed under the primitive 
methods of barter, would still languish as an incubus upon ad- 
vancing civilization. I have already shown that national banks 
“an not supply the demand forit. There is no other safe re- 
course except to private banks. They supplied this country 
with currency until the exigencies of a gigantic war outran their 
capacity to meet its extraordinary demands. With but few ex- 
ceptions they were sound and reliable. 

I affirm that none were unsound except such as were organized 
upon false principles of banking or conducted by faithless offi- 
cers. The outcry against them now is made by the friends of a 
rival system. The national banker, like the shrine maker of 
the goddess Diana, exclaims, ‘‘ Sirs, ye know that by this busi- 
ness we have our wealth.” And his voice is as potent in rally- 
ing his clans asever the trumpetof Rhoderick Dhu,whose motto 
was * Let him take who has the power, and let him keep who 
can. 

Private banking corporations are sounder to-day than the na- 
tional banks. Thisassertion is verified by the phenomenon that 
in the recent monetary perturbation the percentage of failures 
was higher among the latterthan amongtheformer. Evidence 
of the prudence, skill, and honesty of their management could 
not be more clearly manifested than by that crucial test. When 
they flourished in this country very littie complaint impugning 
their soundness was heard. Some inconvenience in the use of 
their notes was experienced by persons traveling from one State 
into another, but the national banks and the facilities for ob- 
taining checks have abolished that inconvenience. 

There were State banks whose notes were justly considered 
unsound and refused by people who were uainted with their 
organization. Discarding the correct principlesof banking, they 
were founded upon the security of lands, etc., and an 
inherent infirmity which nothing could cure. re were 
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founded and conducted in fraud by their despicable officials. But 
such things can not occur now. Such are our facilities for the 
instantaneous communication of intelligence that the character 
and solvency of a bank can be known all over the Union in asin- 
gle day. 

Unsafe and fraudulent State banks could not exist in the light 
of our present advancement and experience. But they were not 
taxed out of existence for want of contidence in their soundness, 
nor because of any distrust of their notes. | then knew 


> : 
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which to trust and which to reject. The notes of some of the 
banks in my State were secreted during the war and redeemed 
at their par value afterwards. The ravages and deso of 


war, more widespread and complete than any people of modern 
times ever endured, did not impair their value. 

The prohibitory tax was imposed on them in order to inau 
rate and facilitate a new governmental policy, to force the « 
tablishment of the national-bank monopoly, a modern device re- 
lied on to sustain the national credit by the creation of new 
and a wider demand for its bonds. I do notimpugn the wisdom 
or the policy of the measure, or its adaptation to the exigencies 
of the Government, at that period, but the necessity for the d 
struction of private banks is now happily passed. and the tim 
is auspicious for their reéstablishment: indeed, looking to th 
prosperity of the country and the stability of its credit there | 
an absolute necessity that the Government and the banksshould 
be divorced. 

Ido not think that a partisan character should be given to 
this measure. It ought to be adopted for the benetit of all par 
ties and all the people. But ina broad sense, embracing the 
principle of local self-government, State banks are essentially 
democratic institutions, and are so recognized by the national 
Democratic party, which incorporated the following language 
in its last nationa! platform: 

We recommenda that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issu 
be repealed. 

This is an affirmative declaration of its policy. 

These words were not spoken in a corner, nor by a section o! 
the party in some remote or obscure region, nor without de 
liberation and full comprehension of their import. They «re 
well-considered recommendations of a great party in its national, 
convention, where every Democrat in the Union was represente 
and where its principles and policies were digested. formulated, 
and crystallized intoits national platform. The Chief Mace 
trate of this country and a majority of both branches of Con 
gress were elected on this platform, and the people expect th 
the policies thus enunciated shall, as far as possible, be enacted 
into law. As opinions merely they are of no force; to become 
effective they must become law. 

The electors were not surprised into an indorsement of this 
partof the platform. It was demanded by a large section of the 
party in their State conventions prior to the assembling of the 
national convention, and despite the ridicule, argument, and de 
nunciation of this section of the platform by its adversaries in 
every arena throughout the country, the national Democratic 
party ratified it as an orthodox statement of their political faith. 
There has been a puerile attempt to weaken its force by a criti- 
cism upon the word “recommend.” Butevery fair-minded critic 
can not fail to admit that its terms import a binding obligation 
to do what is recommended to be done, and that it constitutes a 
pledge of the party that ought to be observed in good faith. 
How, then, can a loyal Democrat honorably escape supporting 
the measure? I confessmyself that, having been elected to office 
on my assurance that I approved the platform, I should feel, 
were [ tovote against this amendment, that I had defrauded my 
constituents and had won the honors and emoluments of office 
under false pretenses [applause], and so oughtevery loyal Demo- 
crat to feel. 

The gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] who has just ad- 
dressed the committee, avows that he is not bound by this sec- 
tion of the platform. Whyishenot? The same argument that 
would excuse him from supporting this section would excuse 
other Democrats from supporting other sections of the platform. 
The Democratic party, therefore, couid not rely upon the plat 
form as a ‘‘rule of faith and practice,” and instead of being a 
great compact and well-organized party it would become an un- 
disciplined and desultory mob. 

The Democratic convention did well and wisely to approve 
local banks of issue. As I have before remarked, they are a 
part of our system of local self-government, itself a primary and 
eardinal Democratic principle. We inherited them from thé 
sovereign States at the time of their entrance into the Federal 
Union. If experience had shown them to be an evil and perni- 
cious system they would have been condemned by the wise men 
who framed the Constitution, and would have been rejected from 
their planofFederal Union. They were notoverlooked; methods 
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of issuing paper currency theretofore used were considered, and 
the States were expressly forbidden to ‘emit bills of credit,” 
but they were not restricted in their right tocontinue the system 
of private banking which then prevailed. The right tocontrol 
private banking was reserved to the States, and not granted to 
the Union, and hence their authority over the subject is exclu- 
sive and supreme. 

I confess to a strong attachment for the doctrine of local self- 
government. I do not believe that the Federal Government 
ought todo anything for me that I can do for myself, or that 
my State candofor me. I believe in homerule. My kindred, 
my friends, and my associates are at my home; my interests are 
there; they who are dearer to me than life are there; all of a 
material nature that contributes to my pleasures and happiness 
cluster there; my associates best understand me and my circum- 
stances, my condition, my habits, my environments, my strength 
and my weakness. Letthem govern me. While they measure 
justice to me it will be justice tempered with sympathy and 
affection, These considerations widen until they reach the 
boundaries of my State. We are homogeneous; one in common 
interest, duties, and sufferings, and united in all things that 
contribute to the advancement of our civilization, and to the 
future grandeur and destiny of our Commonwealth. 

Let my State govern me. Then I shall enjoy the largest lib- 
erty in the choice of my rulers; they will be in sympathy with 
me, and I with them, and thus will be secured the nearest ap- 

roximation to fraternal government. I wantsuch succor only 

rom the Federal Government as my State, for any reason, is in- 
competent toextend. Idonotspeak in derogation of Federal au- 
thority; I cheerfully assent to the fullest exercise of its rightful 
prerogatives, but at the same time I sternly resent its aggres- 
sions upon the States, because I believe that a system of govern- 
ment with local self-governmentas its corner stone is the freest, 
the wisest, and the best. For these reasons, among others, I 
prefer State banks. They will be thoroughly identified with the 
communities where they are located. 

Their corporators and officers will be citizens of the place, 
having interests and alliances with other citizens; they will un- 
derstand the individual and the general commercial needs, they 
will be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions and prospects 
of business; will know the amount of currency needed, when 
needed, and for what purposes needed; they will know the value 
of the securities offered and the sagacity, skill, solvency, and in- 
tegrity of their customers; their connections and sympathies 
with the people of their communities will temper their self-in- 
terest, and restrain their inclination to unduly harass and op- 

ress the unfortunate debtor. Such considerations will not 

ikelv influence nonresident bankers. Give us, therefore, home 
banks. I advert —e to the national Democratic platform, in 
which it is declared: 

The Democratic party believes in home rule and the control of their own 
affairs by the people of the vicinage. 3 

And this Congress can confer no greater benefaction upon the 
common people, so cailed, nor more vitally secure home rule to 
them than to remove all hindrances to the free use of their con- 
stitutional defenses against the oppression and exactions of the 
money power. 

We concede that it is a wise provision of the Constitution 
which reserves to the States power to legislate with reference 
to the lives, the liberty, and the property of their citizens, and 
to their courts power to administer the laws touching their most 
tender and valued relations, and yet they are thought incompe- 
tent to legislate in reference to the paper credits of their banks— 
an object of far less moment than those enumerated. 

When we ask that a State legislature, which is intimately ac- 
a with the condition of every community within its bor- 

ers, may authorize its banks to issue notes for local conven- 
ience, the power is denied it, and the ridiculous pretension set 
up that the few members of Congress from that State, united 
with the members from other States, few of whom are much, 
if in any degree, elevated above the level of intelligence of the 
Legislatures of their respective States, are competent to regu- 
late tho financial system of the entire Union. r too much in- 
telligence is arrogated by Congress and far too little accredited 
to the States. .« 

It is claimed, furthermore, that the tax is unconstitutional; if 
not in a technical sense that would authorize the courts to de- 
clare it so, certainly in a wider and more comprehensive sense. 
Its unconstitutionality arises in part from the motives and pur- 
poses of the legislator who voted to Sat the tax, and that is 
a subject that courts are not permitted to inquire into. If the 
legislator in good faith believed that the tax would raise reve- 
nue, that is one question; but if he voted the tax as a prohibi- 
tion upon bank notes to accomplish some other purpose, that is 
another and a different question. 
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The language of the Constitution is: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 

The words are to “ collect,” to “ pay,” to “ provide,” evidently 
intending that the tax should raise revenue with which to 
“pay” and ‘‘ provide.” The language of the Constitution can 
not be construed to mean anything else. But if the language 
were not so clear as to put an end to the controversy, the spirit 
and purpose of the instrument would remove all doubt. 

To assume that the fathers of the Republic, engaged in laying 
the foundations of a new government whose prerogative should 
be the preservation and promotion of liberty and justice, should 
have given authority to its Legislature, by a fraudulent use of 
the taxing power, to destroy any legitimate business, is utterly 
ay rapa If such a contention be true, where would be the 

imit to the exercise of the power? Itis apparent that under 
such a comprehensive grant of the taxing power a prohibitory 
tax could be laid upon any employment, and that the fruits of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce could be thus de- 
stroyed. The doctrine that any legitimate employment or oc- 
cupation can be destroyed under the guise of the taxing power 
is therefore untenable. That the issuing of bank notes is a le- 
gitimate business needs no proof. If it were not so, the Consti- 
tution itself would have forbidden it. A great lawyer (Judge 
Cooley), in the case of The People vs. Salem, said: 

Every honest employment is honorable; it is beneficial to the public; it 
deserves encouragement. The more successful we can make it the more 
does it generally subserve the public good. But it isnot the business of the 
State to make discriminations in favor of one class against another, or in 
favor of oneemploymentagainstanother. The State can have no favorites. 
Its business is to protect the industry of all. and to give all the equal bene- 
fitof the laws. Itcan not compel an unwilling minority to submit to tax- 
— inorder that it may kcep upon its feet any business that can not stand 

Judged by these principles, the tax in question isin plain vio- 
lation of the Constitution. And the courts are fruitful of deci- 
sions in line with the same principles. 

I venture to say that no man who voted this tax on State bank 
notes ever believed that a dollar of revenue would be derived 
from it. It was intended from the beginning to be prohibitory. 
A tax of 1 per cent was levied upon the notes of national banks, 
and quite a large revenue has been derived from it. But from 
the tax on State bank notes, which is ten times higher, nothin 
hascome. The tax is a subterfuge, in plain violation of both 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and should beannulled. 
If we sanction it, any scheme, however subversive of individual 
rights, can be successful, ore it can be artfully engineered 
through Congress under the pretext of raising revenue. 

Again, the Government should guarantee to the citizen the 
legitimate and ample use of all his property and faculties. Mr. 
Jefferson said (volume 4, page 278, of his works): 

No man has a right to commit aggression upon the equal rights of an- 
other; and this is all from which the laws should restrain him; every man 
is under the natural duty of contributing to the necessities of society; and 
this is all the laws ought to enforce upon him. 

We need not give unqualified indorsement to this doctrine in 
order to recognize the principles on which governments ought 
to proceed as far as practicable. If an individual can employ his 

roperty and his talents profitably to himself and to his neigh- 
Sens: his right to do so should not be impeded. The general 
welfare is promoted and the highest level of prosperity attained 
when every item of capital is profitably and usefully employed, 
and when every citizen enjoys the greatest freedom in the pur- 
suit of his own a Capital consists in knowledge, tal- 
ents, skill, and credit, when profitably employed, as well as in 
money and other materialthings. Credit possesses exchangeable 
value, and is therefore property—more valuable ofttimes than 
gold and silver. Its use, therefore, ought not to be abridged. 

There is a vast amount of idle or dead capital in some parts 
of the country in the form of credit, which needs to be evolved 
and utilized. It is like alocomotive, motionless upon the track, 
and of no avail as an instrument of transportation and com- 
merce, because steam, analogous to the force of banking, is not 
applied. Banks create credit, and thereby add to the produc- 
ing capital of a country, and it is the plain dictate of wisdom 
and patriotism to set free all reserved capital now in disuse 
and unfruitful. Thatis all that we propose doing. If the credit 
of such institutions can be utilized, if they avail as money, if 
they encourage and facilitate trade, if they add a new impetus 
to industrial pursuits, if they create wealth, they are evidently 

romotive of general prosperity. Banks can not create money; 

e Government alone is endowed with that function; but they 
can furnish adequate substitutes for money, and, if currency is 
imparted to them by law, they may become as useful and as 
valuable in domestic commerce. 


Bank checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, in performing their 
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special functions, are as useful as money and far more convenient, 
and bank notes, by virtue of their generalcurrency and not limited 
in theirfunction would be more useful thanchecks. Their value, 
of course, would depend on the soundness of the security on 
which they are issued, on the safeguards of legislation, and on 
the confidence of the people who use them. Banks would in- 
crease the value of local capital by opening new avenues for its 
employment, and would combine the money, intelligence, skill, 
and integrity of each community in which they were located 
into a unit of force, and thereby multiply their efficiency and 
value. Combination cumulates power. Its efficiency exceeds 
the aggregate of the single units of which it is composed; it pos- 
sesses the advantage of organization, and is similar in effective 
action to a well-drilled regiment of soldiers in comparison with 
an undisciplined mob of equal numbers. 

Such a combination and use of all the capital in a community 
could not but be beneficial. The notes could not gain circu- 
lation unless they were sound and reliable. Their acceptance 
would be voluntary, and those having the least taint of suspi- 
cion upon them could not be putin circulation. It is probable 
that they would never leave the locality of their origin, but 
should they, in the course of our domestic trade, go abroad and 
be challenged, a resort to the telegraph would instantly dis- 
close their true character. Their utility, however, would far 
more than compensate for their slight inconvenience. 

There is no inherent infirmity in State banks that justifies us 
in discrediting their notes. As I have observed, the notes of 
private banks are current inevery civilized land except our own. 
They circulate freely in the very shadow of the Bank of Eng- 
land—probably the strongest monetary institution in the world. 
And are we less intelligent than other people that we can not 
provide for their security here? They are not modern inven- 
tions; they are not an experiment. 

The same provision that sustains other monetary institutions 
would sustain them. As I have before stated, private banks, 
having preserved their credit better than national banks in the 
late panic, have verified their soundness by the surest of all 
tests. But when endowed with the authority to issue notes, 
doubly strong securities, and more severe guarantees of sound- 
ness will be required of them. In the first place, the private 
fortunes of their stockholders will be pledged to sustain their 
solvency, because the failure of the bank would bring financial 
ruin upon them. Their skill, judgment, and honesty would co- 
operate with their self-interest. In the second place, their de- 
sirability as profitable investments would depend on their sound- 
ness. 

Depositors would decline totrust them, and their notes would 
be everywhere refused were the slightest suspicion to rest on 
either their management or theirsafety. Honesty in their man- 
agement would prove more fruitful than dishonesty. In the 
third place, the caution which the experience of modern times 
has taught us in the creation and supervision of banks would 
certainly not be neglected. In the fourth place, an unstable 
bank could not survive the searching inquiry and scrutiny of 
clearing houses. And in the fifth place, adequate penal laws 
would be employed to enforce fidelity and trustworthiness in the 
management. 

The people of this generation—the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] has spoken about a dead and forgotten genera- 
tion, and 1 suppose that other gentlemen who are opposed to 
this amendment will do likewise. They can not fintl arguments 
among the living, but must search among the bones of the dead. 
I speak for the living. I say that the people of this generation 
have acquired much information concerning banking and cur- 
rency, and are far in advance of their ancestors in the knowl- 
edge of finance and political economy. ‘‘ Twenty years of ex- 
perience is better than a century of book-reading.” 

It is the boast of the national banks that the holder of their 
notes never lost a dollar by the failure of one of them. Why? 
Because, however fraudulently or improvidently anational bank 
may be conducted, the note-holder can not suffer loss; the Gov- 
ernment is its sponsor and wet nurse. But the confiding depos- 
itor is scorched and blistered without remorse and without rem- 
edy. But State bank notes can be made just.as good without the 
support of the Government. We ask that it remove its prohi- 
bition and allow the people to employ their own capital and 
credit unrestrained in furtherance of their commercial pursuits. 
The people have intelligence enough to take care of themselves. 
The pernicious doctrine that the Government must control, 
limit, supervise, and foster private enterprises has been adhered 
tolong enough. Every effort of the kind has benefited few and 
injured many. 

he prohibitory tax on State banks emanates from the doc- 
trine of protection as employed in fostering national banks. The 
law protects the latter from the free competition of other citi- 
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zens on the plea that it promotes the security of the national 
finances, Other laws protect the manufacturers from free com- 
— on the plea that it promotes the national prosperity. 

hey are hatched in the same nest and belong to the same brood 
of socialisticideas. I believe that the plea is false and the policy 
unwise. For in both instances the laws have built up a wealthy 
class on one side, and either impoverished the masses on the 
other, cr left them to wage an unequal combat with the fostered 
institutions. 

Gentlemen who oppose State banks reason as if we had learned 
nothing by experience, as if State Legislatures were composed of 
imbeciles, and as if Congress possessed all the wisdom and pa- 
triotism that are extant in the country. I do not assent to this 
delusion. Such fraudulent banks as existed upon the frontiers 
many years ago are no longer possible. Inpointof intelligence 
and advancement, there are no frontiers now. The new States, 
though not so densely populated as the older ones, are fully 
abreast of them in the elements of character and intelligence 
requisite to the supportof good governmentand sound finances. 
When “ wild-cat” banks flourished, a large area of this country 
was comparatively a wilderness into which a railroad or tele- 
graph line or printing press had never penetrated. 

Of gold and silver there was practically none. Banks were 
founded upon the security of land values, and many of them 
were fraudulently conducted, and the people, by unavoidable 
circumstances having no other choice of money, became the 
victims of the counterfeiter and fraudulent banker. Even this 
kind of money, however, was better than none. It effected ex- 
changes, and in that manner was valuable. Money is compared 
to vehicles of transportation; we prefer railroads, but in their 
absence we do not discard the ox cart. Bad money is better 
than no money. But conditions in these States are reversed. 
They now enjoy the railroad instead of the ox-cart civilization. 

The schoolmaster and the printing press have invaded the 
wilderness, holding aloft the torch of knowledge. The science 
of finance and political economy and the principles of commer- 
cial law are better understood. We have emerged from the 
dark ages, at least all of us, I hope, except the gentleman from 
Illinois {Mr. SPRINGER] here; old things have passed away and 
a new orderof things has supervened. The crude methods of 
banking once in vogue no moreappertain to this day than do the 
crude implements of husbandry and transportation of a century 
ago. Increased intelligence is followed by increased achieve- 
ment. The welfare and happiness of men are more largely the 
subjects of universal concern and watchfulness. 

Gentlemen will admit that they are willing to risk their own 
States to establish banks. Their apprehension relates to other 
States, not theirown. And that fact demonstrates the fallacy 
of the argument against State banks. If their notes are good 
and worthy the confidence of the people of their own State, how 
do they become in‘ected with distrust and worthlessness when 
they cross State lines? If Sta‘s-bank notes were sound in New 
York, why would they not be sound in Georgia, and vice versu? 

The suspicion and watchfulness of other banks; the caution 
of trading people; the dissemination of intelligence through the 
press and by telegraph, and each man’s concern for his own in- 
terests will always hereafter protect people against an unsound 
circulation. With existing facilities for acquiring information 
concerning the banking laws of the several States, no prudent 
man could be deceived in regard tothem. Hence the argument 
that the notes of ‘‘ wild-cat” banks would flood the country and 
lead to financial disaster is puerile and unworthy the consider- 
ation of intelligent men. 

The establishment of State banks of issue would counteract 
the centralization of money, which is the evil tendency of mod- 
ern times. Toetfect the largest utility, money must be diffused 
and equitably distributed in correspondence with the volume 
and character of trade in every section of the country. No one 
will contend that such a happy distribution exists now. Under 
the blighting influence of the present system of banking more 
than a hundred millions of dollars above the lawful reserve were 
lately stagnant in the banks of the city of New York. A cor- 
responding amount was likewise idle in other cities. This im- 
mense hoard forebodes evil to the country, and is even now be- 
ing used as a false and fraudulent pretext to compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue Government bonds. 

he banks desire bonds for investment and as a means of per- 
petuating their existence, and so long as the Government re- 
mains in partnership with them they will be enabled to control 
its financial measures. When such immense sums are accumu- 
lated in the money centers, leaving the outlying territory desti- 
tute, loc:l banks would afforda wholesome relief. They would 
become the shield and fortress of the people during those crises 
when capitalists undertake to contract the currency and despoil 
the people. Markyou, they could not displace a doilar of other 
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currency, Divested of the quality of a legal tender their notes 
eould not be forced on anyone. 

The phenomenon that a currency of inferior grade will sup- 
plant one of superior grade—known as Gresham’s law—can not 
occur un‘ess both forms of currency are a legal tender, nor when 
one has a national and the other a local circulation. The de- 
mand for the national money in interstate and foreign trade 
would prevent its banishment, and its demand for redemption of 
State bank notes would aid its diffusion throughout the country. 
Every State bank would be compelled to encourage its presence 
everywhere. It is probable that many States do not need State 
baw ks. Under the present system there may be a redundancy of 
money in some States, while destitution prevails in many. 

The argument that State banks are forbidden in the constitu- 
tions of some of the Statescarries no weight whatever, inasmuch 
as the people can change their State constitutions at will. States 
which do not need them act an ungracious part when they ob- 
struct States that do need them. They brand their own people 
with the stigma of distrust. They can not be forced on any. 
Each State will be left free to act in accord with its own interest. 
And this is right, for all the States do not enjoy the same ad- 
vantages in the distribution of the currency. For illustration, 
$11,000,000 was appropriated for pensions for the year ending 
June 30, 1894. 

‘That amount was distributed almost exclusively in the Kast- 
ern, Middle, and Western States. Assuming that the taxes to 
raise that sum were in proportion to population, and doubt- 
less the assumption is approximately correct (for the tax is lev- 
ied upon what people use and not upon what they own), Georgia’s 
share of the tax for that year was $4,920,000, while the amount 
distributed in that State for pensions was only $365,573.01, leav- 
ing a net loss to her ple of $4,554,426.99. I do not deduct 
from this sum $703,755.08 received in excess of her contribution 
to the service, because it is probably set off by her exces- 
sive contributions to other expenditures of the Government. 
While Georgia receives $4,554,426.01 less than she pays in pen- 
sions, the Eastern, Middle, and Western States receive from her 
an equal amount, for which they give no equivalent. 

The latter States, therefore, may not an increase of cur- 
vency and may not desire a modification of our financial system, 
yet it is obvious that the conditions existing in those and the 
Southern States are unequal. While the Southern States annu- 
ally contribute about $40,000,000 in excess of what they receive 
in pensions, their sister States receive from them an equal 
amount as a net addition to their capital and wealth for which 
they return no equivalent. In ad to this, the Southern 
States have offered in the Wilson bill to their sister States free 
iren, free coal, and free lumber, of which they have an abun- 
dance, and also free wool and free sugar. And yet in the face 
of these enormous contributions to the Eastern, Middle, and 
Western States, many members from those States deny to the 
Seuthern States a system of banking whereby they may main- 
tain their ability to continue the contributions. ‘'Oh, shame, 
where is thy blush?” 

I do not criticise the pension laws. The pape proceeds 
on the assumption that they are just. I mention these facts to 
illustrate the disparity w exists among the States in the 
distribution of money, and to prove that a system of currency 
not needed or desired by one section of the country would be 
very helpfal to another section. This is a vast country, with 
variant conditions of climate, soil, industries, production and 
wealth, and for that reason it is impossible to formulate any 
any specificnational system of finances that would operate equally 
everywhere. To remedy the inegalities and iency of the 
national system the States should be invested with large discre- 
tion, or rather their reserved rights should not be restrained or 


impeded. ; 

he —— are ual as — ee Some of them 
possess a dense ve industries centralized, 
and a large surplus of loanable capital, while others aresparsely 
settled, have industries, and a devoid of 
accumulated le wealth. The last census shows that in 
the six New land States the tal amounted to 
$240.22 per capita, and in theseven chief cotton- ucing States, 
which furnish more than one-third in value of the agricultural 
exports of the United States, the banking capital amounted to 
$15.57 per capita—nearly fifteen and one-half times as much per 
capita in the former as in the letter. And tomore am 
banking facilities in the former it is each do 
there is ten times more efficient than in the latter States, thus 
enormously the disparity. 

The comparison with similar results might be extended to the 
Middle States. In the first class of States banking facilitiesarg 
abundant, and bank checks answer all the _ cash in 

; amount 


; indeed, they v increase 
of cash to the extent they are used, for the currency of a coun- 
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try is equal to its money plus the paper credits used as a substi- 
tute for money; but in the second class of States banks are few 
in number, a rity of the people live atremote distances from 
them, and if bank checks were obtainable, the loss of time and 
labor in traveling long distances to collect them would render 
them inconvenient and unprofitable. 

Hence, the trader, the farmer, and the employer of laborers 
in other occupations in the latter States must keep a sufficient 
amount of cash at home to answer his needs, and hence also a 
larger volume of currency in proportion to the business done is 
necessary; for money thus hoarded for the time being does not 
enter into the circulation as bank deposits may do; it is virtu- 
ally withdrawn from circulation and can not be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied in quantity by frequent passing from hand to hand in the 
payment of debts, or in the form of checks, as would be the case 
ifbanks wereaceessible. For this reason the clamor for alarger 
supply of money in many parts of the country is not the cant of 
the demagogue as many are inclined to believe. 

The scarcity of money is real; it restricts the energies and 
retards the industries of the people, spreading discontentand dis- 
affection toward the government which prohibits to them the 
legitimate use of their property and credit for the improvement 
of their fortunes. From the showing thus made, it would be 
unsafe to draw a comparison of the wealth of the two sections. 
It merely proves that one section, owing to the density of its 
Ss and its manufacturing pursuits, finds the business of 

anking, under the existing system, more profitable and feasi- 
ble than it is in the other. [t is claimed that the money now in 
the country is $24.82 per capita. | deny it. No allowance is 
made in this estimate for money consumed in the arts, money 
lost in floods and fires and otherwise, and money transported by 
tourists, within the last hundred years. 

It is apparent that the sums thus abstracted and unaccounted 
for must be very considerable, though no data exist for an ac- 
curate computation of them. Butifit were here its unequal 
distribution under the present vicious system practically denies 
its use to many sections of the country. In the city of New 
York, as I have said, the amount of unemployed money is very 
large, amounting to at least $100 per capita, and which being 
drained from other sections of the couniry must leave them par- 
tially destitute. To supply these destitute regions, to allay the 
discontent of the people, and to supply them with abundant facili- 
ties for the transaction of their business, we propose a system 
that may be udjusted to the demands of every section. 

It is no answer to say that bank notes would soon become re- 
dundant, depreciate in value, and entail ioss upon the people. 
It might be replied thatthe people, for want of a proper system, 
have, within the last twelve months, lost more money than was 
lost during a half century from “ wild-cat” banks and depre- 
ciated notes. But it is assumed that the Legislatures of the 
States would organize banks upon sound principles and securely 
guard the integrity of their notes. To rp a otherwise would 
discredit their intelligence and sagacity, for in this age of rapid 
communication, financial experience, and general intelligence 
the effort to set afloat an unsound currency to compete with the 

teurrency would proveabortive. In those regions where 
‘* wild-cat” money flourished the people, as I have said, scarcel 
had any choice—it was practically the only money to be had. 
But the times have changed, and we have > Nomen with them. 
We have attained the era of steam, of electricity, and of print- 
ing presses every where. 
nk motes issued in a proper ratio to the standard coin can 
not become redundant. currency is never redundant if 
left free to enter the channels of trade. It may be hoarded or 
centralized until a plethora accumulates at given points, but 
that event does not occur until its freedom is restricted. No 
difficulty arising from a redundancy is experienced in Europe, 
where bank notes freely circulate. Are we not as wise as the 
pon of Burepe? Can not we establish banks on as sure 
oundations and conduct them with as much integrity? I am 
not willing to impeach either the intelligence or the integrity 
of the American people by a aegative vote on this measure. 

Some people object to State bank notes because of their lim- 
ited circulation. They forget that all money is limited in the 
area of its circulation. The gold coin of the United States doés 
not circulate as money beyond their borders; notes of the Bank 
of England do not circulate freely throughout the United King- 
dom; the lish sovereign, I am told, is not received by the 
Bank of Eng e t by weight. I prefer that the ould 
not circulate beyond rders of their States, and that they 
remain to do domestic trade of their own communities. 
They would be most useful there, and so long as we have money 
of a national character no venience would ensue from their 


limited circulation. 
The item of interest is also an importaut factor to be consid- 
ered. Scarcity of money is followed by a high and oppressive 
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rate of interest that acts as acanker upon industry. 
interest does not enrich, but impoverishes; does not create, but | 
destroys. On the other hand,a moderate rate of interest, which | 
always coexists with an adequate supply of currency, is an aid 
and stimulus to industry; it furnishes to the industrious and | 
skillful laborer, and the promoter of enterprises, the use of the 
accumulated and unused capital of the rich, and enables him to 
expand his efforts to enlarge the scope of his pursuits, bring 
into full development and useful employment ail his training 
and faculties. To this extentitis beneficent. Also when money 
becomes so abundant that interest falls below the usual profits 
of capital employed in the various industries and useful arts, 
houarded capital is forced into these, and thereby augments the 
visible and permanent wealth of the country. 

The opportunity to borrow at a low rate of interest is of su- | 
preme importance to the young man just entering upon a busi- | 
ness career, and toall persons whose means are too circumscribed | 
to allow asurplus fund for use in emergencies. A high rate of 
interest has been the curse of the country which I in part rep- 
resent. The necessities of the farming communities are at times 
80 pressing that they are compelled to pay an exorbitant rate, | 
or to purchase supplies on credit at an advance in price alto- 
gether incompatible with their earnings. Industries more 
widely diversified would in some measure remedy the evil, but 
it is difficult for people to unlearn old and learn new arts and 
habits of business, or to convert invested capital into new enter- | 
prises for which they are not trained. 

If we owned a large surplus capital which could be put out on 
good securities, the genius of our people would revive, and the 
country in which all occupations now languish would soon 
blossomas therose. Itpossesses unequaled physical advantages; | 
is adapted to certain crops which can not bo produced in com- 
petition elsewhere, and is occupied by a people who have few 
equals and no superiors. All it Jacks are the necessary vehicles | 
to carry on its production and commerce. For reasons hereto- 
fore stated it can not afford to establish national banks, but they 
can procure gold and silver sufficient to establish a sound sys- | 
tem of State banks, or a system of national banks based on coin 
as their security. 

It is unwise to measure the quantity of money needed in this 
country by the quantity in circulation in England and other old 
countries. What would bo a large per capita circulation there 
would be totally inadequate here. The old countries have ap- 
yroximately a stationary population and a definite volume of 
fontnanst their population is dense and their monetary institu- 
tions have long since been adapted both to the people and their 
business—the latter in all forms of industry being in comparison 
with ours in a state of maturity, not of growth. But in this 
country room for expansion is illimitable, the demand for money 
more varied and imperative; notwithstanding its prodigious 

rowth the country is yet in its youth; there are vast areas to 
S occupied; wildernesses to be subdued; millions of homes to be 

lanted; untold wealth to be dug from the mines, and vast in- 
dustrial enterprises to be projected. 

The most gifted imagination can not conceive of the enormous 
undeveloped resourcesof the continent, nor the ultimate growth 
and splendor to which the Government must attain as ‘‘ west- | 
ward the course of empire takes its way.” And yet gentlemen | 
would enswath its giantlimbs in the ligatures of the narrow and | 
constricted financial systems of the Old World, and they tremble | 
lest a little more silver and a little more paper currency may | 
imperil the credit of the Government. In their distress they | 
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Exorbitant | character of the people themselves. 


| of labor in that it cuts off employment and lessens the de: 


| italists and their disciples fear an increase of it. 
| people who build fortunes, who do nearly all the world’s work, 


take counsel of Wall street, unmindful that a banker is least of 


all qualified to direct the fiscal affairsof a great country. Heis 
a specialist trained in the manipulation of stocks and bonds, and 
commercial paper, and confined in the study of finances to the 
narrow precincts of his counting house. He knows better than 
any man what will benefit his business and his guild, but how 


can he elevate his vision to the greatprinciplesof political econ- 
a underly every stable financialsystem? To intrust him 
wit 


the financial system of the country is like delivering sheep 
to the protection of wolves. 

Let Wall street threaten to export gold and these gentlemen 
are thrown into hysterical convulsions. They minify and de- 

rade the resources of their owm country and the sterling qual- 
ities of their people, who, if untrammeled, would in their resist- 
less march toward financial independence defy the money power 
of thé world. The foreigner in some respectsis wiser. In Eng- 
land, France and other countries far advanced in civilization, 
their business men regulate their banking systems and define 
the limitations of their volume of currency, making ample pro- 
visions both in regard toits soundness and its adaptation to the 
needs of trade, while in this country of inconceivable grandeur 
and destiny it is pretended that noone, except a coterie of poli- 
ticions in Congress, iscapable of making such provisionsfor us. 

I predicate a demand for the increase of currency upon the 
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t Whatever may be the per 
capita circulation of England and France our people require 
more. They occupy a higher level of general intelligence, are 
more industrious, more ingenious, more ambitious and aspiring, 
more accustomed to a high standard of living, have ampler op- 


| portunities, and are far more progressive under the inspiration 


of free institutions. They can profitably use a larger sum per 
capitathan anyother people. They are freemon, the sovereign 


citizens of a great Republic, and are conscious of their dignity 
and respectability. No sophistry can induce them to abdicate 
their natural right to the enhanced value of their lal 


abor arising 
from an adequate supply of currency. They realize thata cur- 
rency unduly contracted depreciates the value of their | ty 
and labor and keeps them poor. 
That it puts them at a disadvantage in treating for the pri 


but 


for labor, and eventually reduces them to industria! slavery 
They can not be cajoled into the belief that the price of labor is 
controlled solely by the law of supply and demand, for they know 
that abundant money promotes prosperity, and that prosperity 
creates a demand for labor. They know that when money i 
abundant industry flourishes, new enterprises are undertaken, 
production is stimulated, values do not decline, interest is low 

contentment prevails, want is banished, the unemployed no 
longer tramp in search of work, and that the demand for labor 
exceeds the supply. They know that a law more primal and 
radical than the law of supply and demand is implicated in their 
success. 

State banks would also afford an enlarged use for silver monoy 
as a basis for circulation. The wealth of our silver mines would 
be extracted, and the distress resulting from their suspension 
relieved if silver were used as a security for bank notes, <A few 


S 


| timid souls may quake at the bare apprehension of an increaso 


of silver money. But no one in thiscountry save the large cap- 


The common 


and who achieve 95 per cent of its prosperity, would welcome it 


| gladly. 


The outlawry of silver has vastly increased the relative value 
of gold, which is the money of the capitalists, but has griev- 
ously injured the common people at all points of contact; it has 
depreciated the value of his property and its products; has di- 
minished the comforts of his home anid the happiness of his 
family; has deprived his children of education; reduced the 
standard of living; pauperized millions; filled the country with 
honest people who beg for employment, and denied to thousands 
the privilege of earning their daily bread by daily toil. 

Why thisresult? Because every capitalist in the world (and I 
use the word in its broadestsense, toinclude every man who owns 
poogery and employs labor) knows that there is not enough 
gold in the world to carry on the world’s business, and every 
capitalist is therefore adjusting his business to that condition 
All his ventures are controlled by the conviction that he must 
carry them upon a gold basis, and that gold is so scarce, and the 


| facilities of engrossing it into few hands so abundant and near 


at hand, that it may be out of his power to get gold when he 
most needs it. Who will undertake business ventures such as 
opening mines, building factories, and constructing railroads 
while conscious that they must labor all the while under the 


| shadow of a possible bankruptcy? 


Hence, if we do not find some use for an increased stock of 
silver money the present business depression may continue until 
all the property and industries of the country become adjusted 
to an exclusive gold basis of values. The universal and un- 
mitigated ruin anddisaster that must follow that event are visi- 
ble only to theeye ofl prophecy. I will not undertake to portray 
them. Iknowthat the tendency of commerce is to rest on money 
of the greatest value, but that will not excuse the removal ofall 
supports from other kinds of money. I would, however, if I 
could, avoid the possibility of ruin and disaster by coining 
silver ata proper ratio of value to gold, and authorize its use 
along with gold asa security for State bank notes. It is the 
constitutional right of the people to have both gold and silver 
money coined by the Government, and their constitutional 
right, as I also maintain, to regulate by State laws the issue and 
value of their paper currency. And thatI also understand to 
be the opinion of the great Democratic party as expressed in 
the Chicago platform. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the friends of this measure know that our 
financial system can not be reformed and placed on a different 
and stronger basis inaday. The system is too widely ramified 
and too vitally integrated with the structure of all business en- 
terprises to be rudely and abruptly displaced. Hence we would 
not interfere with existing national banks; let them go on until 
the period of their liquidation is reached. Ths new system can 
meanwhile go into operation, and as the charters of national 
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out jar or friction. And much as I deprecate national interfer- 
ence with State institutions, I would, knowing it to be wrong 
and inexcusable on the part of people who enforce it, submit to 
national supervision of State banks rather than be deprived of 
them e!together. I am so convinced of their essentiality to the 
prosperity of my section that I shall feel that Congress has been 
recreant to its duty if it shall adjourn without permitting their 
existence in some form. 

Though the argument is not exhausted, I have peronrs tres- 

d too long upon the indulgence of the House. I, for one, 

o not believe that Congress ever had power to impose the tux. 
I believe that the States reserved to themselves the right to pro- 
vide for and control the issue of paper currency; that their power 
over the subject is as supreme and as exclusive as the power of 
the Federal Government to declare war or to coin gold and sil- 
ver. Andin this opinion Iam not heretical. I am in company 
with Thomas Jefferson, the author and founder of the Demo- 
cratic party, and am sorry that I do not have the companion- 
ship of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who, I dare 
say,would not claim to be a better Democrat than Jefferson. No 
one will contend that express authority is conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon Congress to interfere with the States in the es- 
tablishment of State banks of issue. It is contended that the 
power is implied from the duty of the Federal Government to 
supply the people with currency. I deny that there is any such 
duty. 

The duty of Congress in the matter is to ‘‘coin gold and sil- 
ver and to regulate the value thereof,” and nothing more. It 
has no power to issue or restrain the issue of a paper currency. 
That it may borrow money and issue its notes or bonds to its 
creditors no one denies. But it is its duty to redeem its notes 
and bonds, and to discharge its debts, just as soon as practica- 
ble, and to refrain frominterference with the people's business. 
Its duty is of a more exalted character than to interfere with 
tha promissory notes, bilis of exchange, checks, and drafts of 
individuals and corporations. Its right to tax them for purposes 
of revenue is not denied. 

But if the power to prohibit a paper currency belongs to the 
Government, the exercise of the poweris unwise. It practically 
denies to a large section of country, which furnishes its share 
of the exports and revenues, its share of the currency. It is fu- 
tile to reply that trade will bring currency to that section. 
Rveryone knows that when the supply of currency is contracted 
and inadequate the quantity which trade brings to a country is 
often less than the cost of producing the articles in which trade 
is carried on, and that its enrichment is impossible when that 
in the case. Everyone knows that to achieve the largest and 
best fruits of labor, skill, and invention, there must be the in- 
centive of profit—something to lure the selfishness or the am- 
bition of men. 

If the people of any of the States are content with the present 
financial system we do not propose to disturb them. Let them 
keep what they have. I ask for my State whose banking cap- 
ital is meager; whose volume of currency is insufficient; whose 
resources, developed and undeveloped, are unsurpassed; whose 

ibilities of advancement are incalculable; whose people are 
ntelligent and industrious, and whose conservatism in methods 
of business sustained their solvency and credit during the recent 
monetary crisis, an opportunity to use, in its own way, every 
item of property, credit, and talent within its borders, and to 
combine and use them in a high endeavor to achieve a continu- 
ous growth in material wealth and moral excellence. [Loud ap- 
pleuse on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Mr. Chairman—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to proceed 
with his remarks this evening? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to move that the committee rise, 
unless tle gentleman wishes to proceed to address the commit- 
tee 


Mr. McLAURIN. Am I recognized, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
if the gentleman wants to speak this evening. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to pro that the committee rise? 

Mr.SPRINGER. I desire to make that motion; butI thought 
=~ the gentleman from Tennessee would be entitled to the 


r 

Mr. COX. That is the eee we had. 

Mr. McLAURIN. AmI ized by the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. TheC will recognize the gentleman 
by eo consent, if no member of the committee seeks rec- 

n on. 
“he. DINGLEY. I move that the committee rise, if no one 
else mikes that motion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Tennessee desires to 
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with his remarks this evening. 

Mr. COX. Under the arrangement we have made, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will take the floor and move that the committee rise. 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that but one gentleman had addressed the Chair and 
had proposed to address the committee, and that was the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN]; and it seems to 
me that he might be recognized, so that he could have an op- 

rtunity of being heard next Monday. I know the gentleman 

rom Tennessee would not seek to prevent the gentleman being 
recognized. 

Mr. COX. Ihave no desire to prevent the gentleman from 
Peaeeeees but on next Monday we can not proceed with this 

ill, as it is District day. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. On Tuesday. 

Mr. COX. Under the arrangement we have made, I was to 
take the floor next. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What has become of the motion that the 
committee rise? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from South Carolina will 
be recognized in due time, I assure him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee moves that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 3825, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
GEARY, for one week, on account of sickness. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker,I desire to present the supplemental 
views of the minority in regard tosection 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes;*and inasmuch as the other reports have been published in 
the RECORD, I ask unanimous consent that this also go into the 
RECORD. 

Phere was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


[House Report No. 704, part 5, Fifty-second Congress, second session. ] 
SECTION 40, REVISED STATUTES. 
May 26, 1894.—Referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. RAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
eee ise. views of the minority (to accompany Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. : 

The supplemental report from the Committee on the Judiciary asserts 
= aan on 40 of the ree eet of — aoe Wenhee ~ a . ore sub- 

ng law, pnrepealed expressly or by implication, and is binding to-da; 
on the President and Secretary of the Senate, and upon the Speaker oan 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and it is their duty to enforce it.” 

is supplemental report bases this conclusion and assertion on the fcl- 
lowing propositions, and concludes as follows: 


“THE FACTS 


“1. That the act of 1856 was a comprehensive'act, covering the whole sub- 
ject of the ent of members and deductions that should be made from 

eir salaries, covers six independent propositions, and repealing all former 
laws on the subject. 

*2. That no act has since been passed referring to any other of the sub- 
jects than those contained in the first and second sections of the act. 

“3. That thousands of dollars have been deducted from the salaries of 
members at different times under its provisions and covered into the 
Treasury, thus its force and validity. 

“4, That the Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first Congress in 1870 re- 
ported it to be in force. and that this report was agreed to by the House 
without objection. 

“5. That this section was recognized by the Fifty-first Congress in 1890 to 
be in full force. 

6, That the three commissioners were able lawyers, appointed under the 
act providing for a revision of the statutes in force, and found that section 
6 of the act of 1856 was in full force at the time of the revision. 

“7. That at the timeof the publication of the second edition of the Revised 
Statutes Commissioner Boutwell peeownet to pre this edition in pur- 

la full force and partof the laws in force at the 
time of the first revision. 


“8. That section 6 of the actof 1856 was enacted as t of the Revised Stat- 
utes on the 22a of June, 1874, all lead irresistibly to the conclusion that sec- 
tion 4) of the Revised Statutes is a valid subsisting law, unrepealed ex- 

or Bly ween pom and is binding to-day on the President and Secre- 

of the and upon Speaker and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, 

itis their duty to enforce it. 

‘Some of these so-called “facts’’ aremere assertions of the committee, or 

more properly assumptions, and are entitied to no controlling weight even 
if conceded, 

‘‘Fact"’ one may be conceded. 

“Fact’’ two is not correct, for in the revision authorized in 1866 and 
adopted in 1874 section 40, Revised Statutes, is expressly stated to be a re- 
vision and consolidation of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

** three has no foundation whatever as to the time since 1866. 

“Fact” four is incorrect. The Judiciary Committee of the Forty-first 

in 1870 did not report section 6 of the law of 1856 ‘‘to be in force,” 
The and were that the section did not apply toacertain speci- 
questions whether or not section 6was inope anid 
or in force, were not raised, considered, or passed u All that can be 
is the House assumed section 6 of tne act of 1856 to be unrepealed. 


‘ 
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“The Speaker also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Sergeant-at-Arms, asking instructions as to his duty in the matter 
of filling up certificates for the pay of such members as have been admitted 
to seats since the commencement of the present Congress; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary.“’"—House Journal, second session 
Forty-first Congress, page 79, December 15, 1869. 

( The report of the Committee on the Judiciary on this letter is found in 
Reports of Committees, 1859-'70, second session Forty-first Congress, in vol- 
ume 2, No. 37, and is as follows: 


““DEDUCTION FROM PAY OF MEMBERS FOR ABSENCE. 


“March !6, 1870, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
‘““Mr. Peters, from the Committee onthe Judiciary, made the following re- 


rt: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House, dated December 16, 
1869, asking for the construction of the law of 1855 relating to the deduction 
from the pay of members on account of absence, have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to report. 

“That, in the opinion of said committee, the act of 1853, which requires a 
per diem reduction from the pay of members on account of absence being in- 
tended as aforfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already 
sworn into their seats, has no application to such as were not admitted to 
seats, and no deduction shall be made on that account; such a conclusion, 
however, not to be construed so as to allowcompensation to the Represent- 
atives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruction for any period of 
time prior to their election under said acts.” 

The action of the House upon this report is found in volume 77 of the 
Caen Globe, second session Forty-first Congress, page 1996, and is 
as follows: 

**Mr. Peters, by unanimous consent, submitted the report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred a letter addressed by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the Speaker of the House December 16, 186, asking for 
the construction of the law of 1856 relating to the deduction of the pay of 
members on accountof absence. The report,which was read, stated that in 
the opinion of the committee the act of 1856, which requires a per diem de- 
duction from the pay of members on account of absence, being intended as 
a forfeiture to compel the attendance of members who were already sworn 
into their seats, has no application to such who were not admitted to seats 
and no deduction should be made on that account. 

“This conclusion, however, is not to be construed so as to allow compensa- 
tion tothe Representatives of States admitted under the acts of reconstruc- 
tion for a period of time prior to theirelection under such statute.”’ 

‘*Mr. PETERS. I move the acceptance of the report. 

‘The SPEAKER. The question is on accepting the report as the construc- 
tion of the House upon this point. 

“The report is agreed to.” 

“Fact” five has no foundation whatever. The mere reading of the trans- 
action in the House atthe time referred to, and which is found on pages 9 
and 10 of the Supplemental reports, demonstrates thatthe Fifty-first Cou- 
gress did not recognize section 6 of the act of 1856 or section 40 Revised Stat- 
utes asin force. The House took no action whatever on the subject. Two 
or three members had some conversation on the subject but no action was 
taken. 

“Fact six may be conceded with the qualification that the commission- 
ers referred to seem to have held that opinion, but the question of repeal, 
so far as appears, Was not raised or considered. 

“Pact” seven is so ambiguous that we are left in doubt whether the com- 
mittee intend to state that Commissioner Boutwell reported section 6, laws 
of 1856, or section 40, Revised Statutes, ‘as in full force,” but the truth is he 
did not report either to be in full force. 

“Fact” eiglit is incorrect. for section 6, laws of 1856, was not enacted as 
a part of the Revised Statutes, June 22, 1874, or at any other time. 

ction 6, laws of 1856, reads as follows: 

‘That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House and Sec- 
retary of the Senate, fag ena to deduct from the monthly payments of 
the members, as herein provided for, the amount of his compensation for 
each day that such member shall be absent from the House or Senate, re- 
spectively, unless such Representative, Senator, or Delegate shall assign as 
areason for such absenee the sickness of himself or some member of his 
family.” 

Section 40, Revised Statutes, reads as follows: 

‘So. 40. The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, 
respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each Member or 
Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been absent from 
the Senate or House, respectively, unless such Member or Delegate assigns 
as the reason for such absence the sickness of himself or some memvper of 
his family.’ 

Section 6 of the act of 1856 was enacted in 1856, while the Revised Statutes 
were enacted in 1874and section 6 of the act of 1856 was not incorporated 
therein either in words, substance, or legal effect. The commissioners 

lainly expressed their powers. Section 40, Revised Statutes, purported to 
be a coditication of section 6 of the act of 1855, but by express enactment (act 
January 20, 1874, declared to be an act su uent to the Revised Statutes) 
section 6 of the laws of 1856 was restored as the law on the subject of deduc- 
tions, if any law existed on that subject after the act of 1874, and is a substi- 
tute for section 40, Revised Statutes, being the later expression of the legis- 
lative will and covering the same subject. 

No lawyer with any care for his reputation as such would assert in any 
court that section 6 of the act of 1856 is the same as or in words or meaning 


_ or legal effect identica. vith section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 


Section 6 of the act of 1856 says: ‘‘It shall be the duty,” etc., “ to deduct 
from the monthly payments of members as herein provided For, the amount of 
his compensation for each day,’ etc. This iaw isonly directory and is penal 
in its e oe ae ee and hence to be strictly construed against the 
United States in favor of Representatives and Senators, and hence can 
not apply to any other monthly payments than those specified in the act 
(which were monthly nts accruiggdue during a session of Congress 
from a compensation of $6,000 for a of two years duration withtwo 
sessions to be computed at therate of $3,000 per annum). <A penalty fixed by 
law can not be increased by implication. Congress has never passed an act 
amendatory of section 6 of the act of 1856. 

Under that section the penalty for a day’s absence was one-thirtieth of $250 
or $8.33} to be taken from the monthly pay due during the session. 
Section 40 of the Revised Statutes provides: 

“The Secretary, etc., shall deduct from {the mont payments of each 
Somer “* Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has been 
absent,” e 

This is obligatory in terms, and when enacted was to become o' tive 

anannual salary of 87.500, payable monthly. (See sections 35 and 39 
vised Statutes, which sections were codified with section 40.) 
Under this section the penalty would be one-thirtieth of $625, or 920.83}. 
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This monthly payment here mentioned (in section 40) is the one originally 
provided in the act of 1867. (See marginal reference, section 39. Revised 


Statutes. and which references area part of the work of the revisers. } 

What lawyer or layman capable of reasoning will say that section 6 of the 
law of 1856, and section 40, Revised Statutes, are the same in words or sub 
stance or legal effect? 

Section 40 never referred to a monthly payment provided for by section | 
of the act of 1856, to which section 6 of that act did refer: and the act of 
1867 providing for monthly payments did not purport to amend the act of 
1855, or to be a substitute for it. Section 1, act of 1855, had long before been 


superseded and repealed, and the revisers so declared Section 5596, Re- 
vised Statutes.) Nopartof section 1, act of 1856, was codified in the revision. 

Eight members of the Committee on the Judictary have declared in mi- 
nority reports or on the floor of the House that the act of I8t¢ repealed sec 
tion 6 of the act of 1854, or became —~ pen That is dead. No other 
conclusion could be reached, Yor who will contend, when in 1866 Congress 


enacted as follows— 

“That the compensation of each Senator, Representative, and Delegate in 
Congress shall be %5,009 per annum, to be computed from the first day of the 
present Congress, and in addition thereto mileage at the rate of 20 cents per 
mile: * * * And provided further, That the pay of the Speaker shall be 
$8,000 per annum "'— 
and made po provision for monthly payments and said that the compensa 
tion * shall be $5,000 per annum,” that the Sergeant-at-Arms was at liberty to 
take out $8.334 or $10.55 or any sum for a day's absence? Could he increase 
the penalty? Congress did not. Could he adhere to what had been a day's 
pay in fixing the penalty he should impose? Could he, under a directory 
statute ery in 1856 and only applicable to a compensation fixed in that 
yess at 35,000 for a Congress, taks out from an annual salary of 8,000 fixed 
n 1866 by a law saying that the compensation “shall be $5,000 per annum,”’ 
a day's pay or 810.55? A penalty can not be increased by implication. And 
if there isnothing for the penal provision to operate upon it becomes inop 
erative and dead. 

In 1873 the act increasing the compensation to $7,500 per annum was passed 
— odo monthly payments were also provided for. (See act March 3, 

3. 

This act (March 3, (873) was codified in the Revised Statutes (see marginal 
notes to sections 35 and 38 of Revised Statutes), and (as codified) would have 
become a part of them with section 6, act of 1856 (as codified, repealed or 
not), had not Congress passed the act of January 20, 1874, which is as follows: 
‘That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled ‘An act making appro 
priations for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1874," as provides for the increase of the 
compensation of public officers and yo whether Members of Con 
gress, Delegates, or others, except the President of the United States and 
the justices of the Supreme Court, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and 
the salaries, compensation, and allowances of all said persons, except as 
wa shall be as fixed by the laws in force at the time of the passage of 
said act.”’ 

And sections 5595, 5506, and 5601 of the Revised Statutes (known as the “ Re- 
peal provisions "’),and which are the work of Congress itself and no part of 
the revision, and which are as follows: 

“Sec, 559. The foregoing seventy-three titles embrace the statutes of the 
United States, general and permanent in their nature, in force on the Ist day 
of December, 18/3, as revised and consolidated by commissioners agen 
under an act of Congress. and the same shall be designated and cited as the 
Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

“SEC. 5598. All scts ot Conqnens assed prior to said ist day of December, 1873, 

any portion of which is embraced in any section of said revision, are hereby 
repealed and the section applicable thereto shall be in force in lieu thereof; 
all parts of such act not contained in such revision having been repealed or 
superseded by subsequent acts, or not being general and permanent in their 
nature: Provided, That the incorporation into said revision of any general 
and permanent provision, \aken from an act making appropriations, or from 
an act containing other provisions of a private, local, or temporary charac- 
ter, shall not repeal, or in any way affect any appropriation or any provi 
sion of a private, local, or temporary character contained in any of said acts, 
but the same shall remain in force; and all acts of Congress passed prior to 
said last-named day, no part of which are embraced in said revision, shall 
not be affected or changed by its enactment. 
“Sec, 5601. The enactment of the said revision is not to affect or repeal 
any act of Congress passed since the Ist day of December. 1873, and all acts 
assed since that date are to have full effect as if passed after the enactment 
of this revision, and so far as such acts vary from, or conflict with any pro- 
vision contained in said revision, they are to have effect as subsequent stat- 
utes, and as repealing any portion of the revision inconsistent therewith.” 
By those sections the act of 1874 is declared to be an act subsequent to the 
revision; that is, subsequent to sections 35, 38, 39, and 40 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; and it (the act of January 20, 1874) revived section 6, act of 1856, If not 
repealed or inoperative; the act of 1866; and the act of 1867, providing for 
monthly payments, as the law, and repealed section 35, section 38, section 39, 
and section 40 in so far as the said acts so restored by the act of January 20, 
1874, vary from or conflict with said sections of the Revised Statutes and the 
revision is inconsistent therewith. If the law as it was prior to December |, 
1873, taken asa whole on this subject, is inconsistent with any provision of 
the revision, then such eee is repealed. 

This is conceded on all hands. It then remains to be seen whether there 
is any inconsistency. 

If the law of 1866 is inconsistent with section 6 of the act of 1856, which is 
conceded by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and Mr. Boar- 
NER, and asserted by six others of that committee, it is certainly inconsist 
ent with section 40 of the revision, and, as pointed out, section 6, act 1854, 
restored (if not repealed or made inoperative by the act of 1866) by the act 
of January 20, 1874, varies from and is inconsistent with section 40 Revised 
Statutes 

If section 6, act of 1856, was repealed or inoperative and made so by the act 
of 1866 or any subsequent act, then there was no law March 2, 1873, or De 
cember |, 1873, for a-deduction of pay, and the restoration of the law as it 
was March 3, 1873, by the act of January 20, 1874, made the acts and laws so 
restored not only a variation from but absolutely inconsistent with section 
40, Revised Statutes, pete = for a deduction. 

No one will contend that a law containing no provision whatever for ade- 
duction of pay on account of absence does not vary from and that it is not 
inconsistent with one containing such a provision. 

And again the act of 1874 restoring the law as it was March 3, 1873, and 
which does not contain section 40, Revised Statutes, or restore it, as it had 
no prior existence, being the latest enactment, and so declared, and which 
Says the compensation shall be as it was March 3, 1873, covers the whole sub- 
ject of compensation, and whatever of the Revised Statutes is not included 
excluded. See following cases: 

“So when there are two statutes on the same subject passed at differ- 
ent dates—and it is plain from the framework and substance of the last that 
it was intended to cover the whole subject—and to be a complete and peg- 
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fect system or provision in itself, the last must be held to be a legislative 
declaration that whatever is embraced in it shall prevail and whatever is 
excluded is discarded and repealed. (Bracken vs. Smith, 39 N. J. Eq., 160; 
Murdock ve. Memphis, 20 Wall.,617; Heckman vs. Pinkney, 81 N. Y., 211; 
Johnston's Estate, 33 Pa. St.,511; Herron va. Carson, 26 W. Va., 62; Rhoades 
vs. H. Building Ass'n, 82 Pa. St., 180; Cahill vs. Citizen’s M. B. Asso., 61 Ala., 
232.) 

“If twostatutes be inconsistent, and both can not have full force and effect, 
the former must be deemed to be repealed by implication. (Za re Washing- 
ton street, ete., 115 N. Y., 442.) 

“A latter statute, covering the same subject and embracing new provi- 
sions, operates to repeal the prior act even if the two are not in express terms 
repugnant. (People vs.Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, 98 N. Y., 67; 
People ve, Jaehne, 1038 N. Y., 182.) 

“The passage of a new statute to supersede and take the place of an old 
one repeals all the provisions of the old law not found in the new one which 
are not expressly saved.’’ (State vs. Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, 69 Miss., 895.) 

This authority is beyond dispute or qnentien in all minds capable of com- 
rrehending the law of the land and is the universal rule in all the States of 
the Union as well as in the United States courts. 

With section 40 of the Revised Statutes operative and in force how can we 
give full force and i. the act of 1866—declared to be an enactment sub- 
sequent to section 40? eactoft 1866 says “ the com tion of each Sen- 
ator, Representative, and Del in Congress shall $5,000 per annum, 
and it does not provide in w or by implication that this compensation 
isto depend upon attendance; that it shall be $5,000 if tue Representative 
attends every day and proportionately less if he does not—except when non- 
attendance is caused by sickness. 

The very moment we permit section 40 of the Revised Statutes to stand as 
law in force we are prevented from giving full force and effect to the act of 
1846, and this proposition is too plain for sensible contradiction. Itmust be 
remembered that the two acts under discussion do not come into existence 
by the same legislative act, in which case the one would qua and limit 
the other, but as independent acts at different times, the one is 
declared to be a repeal of the other if at all inconsistent; that is, if the one 
(the act of 1866) can not be given full torce and effect with the other (section 
40) in force, then section is re ed. Sothe terms of the statute 
invites a search for any inconsistency in the operation of the two, giving 
both force as they read and are written, and we are forbidden to construe 
the one as a modification of the otber, 

The whole argument of the s emental report is directed to a modifica- 
tion of the act of 1866, s0 as to eit consistent with section 40 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and the enforcement thereof. 

The rules of construction applicable to a revision differ from those appli- 
cable to two statutes on the same general subject not intended as or pur 
porting to be revisionary acts. The Revised Statutes purported to be a re- 
vision and consolidation of laws, and did not purport to be and 
were not intended to be a new law, and the Commissioners had no author- 
ity to embrace new visions on any subject. (See cha: 140, laws 1866, 
“An act to provide for the revision and consolidation of the statute laws of 


the United Stated.’’) 

The act of 1866 had been repealed the act of 1873 (salary-grab act) so 
that it was not revised or consolida as to ony part but the act of 1873 was 
revised and consolidated and became section 35 of the Revised Statutes, and 
that act (1873) was designed to be 
with section 40, which purported to be a revision and 
tion 6 of the laws of 1866, and was designed to become operativetin connec- 
tion with it. But before the revisers had com their workand January 
20, 1874, Congress expressly repealed the act of 1873 and reénacted all laws on 
thesubject of the compensation of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
as they existed March 3, 1873, and this was and is “a later statute covering 
the same snbject and subjects,” as the revision, and “embracing a new 
provision,” (the act of 1856 not in the revision at all) and was and is also ‘‘a 
new statute (madeso by theact of January 20, 1874) tosupersede and take the 
place of the old one” (the revision of the act of 1873 and 1856), and hence the 
case comes exactly within the terms, spirit, and letter of the decisions above 
cited and which have never been reversed, criticised, or ques! 

The act of 1874 referred to is as follows: 

“That so much of the act of March 3, 1873, entitled, ‘An act ap- 

ropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 

vernment for the year June 30, 1874,’ as provides for the increase 
of the Sa of public officers and e-_ whether Members of 
Congress, Delega or others, except the t of the United States 
and the justices of 8 Court, be, and the same is hereby, 








and the salaries, compensation, and allowance of all such persons except 
- spomennta shall be by the laws in force at the time of the passing of 
8 act.”” 


Says Sutherland on Statutory Cosine. peep 207: 

“The revision is a substitute; it displaces repeals the former law asit 
stood relating to the subjects within its ew. Whatever of the old law 
is restated in the revision is continued in operation as it may operate in 
the connection in which it is reénacted.”’ 

Again, section 40, Revised Statutes, a codificationof section 6, laws of 1856, 
being re®nacted or restated in connection with the act of 1873, and designed 
to operate in connection with it, could not and did not become tive in 
the connection in which it was reénacted (if we assume it ever was ro- 
enacted) as the agg of 1873 was expressly repealed. before the revision was 
completed, 

Who will contend that a revision and consolidation of a repealed law be- 
comes operative or a living statute when another act takes its place, covers 
the same subject, and is declared to be a subsequent enactment, even if not 
deci be a repeal of the revision? 

Returning for the moment to the question whether section 6 of the act of 
1856 had been repealed or become inoperative prior to 1874, we find a Con- 
al enactment as declaring (in effect), passed July 17, 1862, and which 
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any Se provide that such absentees should go without pay, or be deprived 
of their pay because of such eee absence, if the law already deprived 
them of their pay when absent from the Senate or House (by its permission) 
and such absence was not induced by the sickness of themselves or of some 
member of their family. 

The mere fact that the Senate and House in 1862 found it necessary to pro- 
vide by law that such absences, not induced by sickness, should be “ without 
pay,” and only excused when pay during such absences was given wp or sur- 
rendered, is proof conclusive that Congress then deemed section 6 of the laws 
of 1856 repealed, and the resolution of July 17, 1862, is a legislative enactment 
so declaring, or what is more sensible, it is a declaration that such an ab- 
sence by leave of the Senate or House, or excused by the Senate or House, 
relieved the absentee from the penalty of section 6. In no event does theact 
of July 17, 1862, indicate that the act of 1866 did not repeal section 6 of the 

t of 1856. It does conclusively prove that a eee absent by 
eave of the House is not subject to a deduction of his pay for such absence, 
conceding section 40 of Yae Revised Statutes to be in force, and that the con- 
struction of that statute now placed upon it is strained and not legitimate 
or reasonable. 

The truth is that no Senator or Representative is within the operation of 
that statute (conceding it to be in force) when absent by leave of the House 
or because of sickness of himself or of some member of his family. When 
thus ovens, so far as that penal provision is concerned, he is constructively 
present. 

The supplemental report does not attempt to controvert the law as shown 
to exist by the minority views filled by Mr. Ray and Mr. BRODERICK, to wit, 
that “A statnte may be repealed by adverse custom or long nonuser,” pro- 
vided the ‘ obsoleteness of the nonused statute is in some way recognized in 
su uentlegislation.’’ 

“It has been held that a statute may be repealed by adverse custom or 
long nonuser. (Hill vs. Smith, Morris, 70; O’Hanlon vs. Meyers, 10 Rich. L., 
i Watson vs, Blaylock, 2 Mills (S,C.), 351; Canady vs. George, 6 Rich. Ea., 


“But the obsoleteness of the nonused statute must be in some way recog- 
nized in subsequent legislation. Popular disregard of a statute or custom 
opposed to it will not repeal it. tchen vs, Smith, 101 Pa. St., 452; Homer 
vs. Commonwealth, 105 Pa. St., 221; Sutherland on Stat. Const., 178 and note. ) 

“The contemporaneous construction of a statute by the Executive Depart- 
ment c with its execution is entitled to f eat Weight, and ought not 
to be overturned unless clearly erroneous. (U.S. vs. Philbrick, 120 U.S., 
52; U. S. vs. Johnson, 124 U. S., 236; Robertson vs. Bradbury, 182 U. S., 491.) 
but seeks to evade the conclusive force of this law (shown to be applicable 
and conclusive as to the statutes in question) by asserting in the “facts”’ 
(assumed) as follows: ‘5. That this section was recognized by the Fifty- 
first Congress in 1890 to be in full force.” 

In support of this assertion the supplemental report seemen Sens 10) quotes 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 9, 1890, a conversation be- 
tween certain members of the House, during a session of the House, in the 
course of which Mr. Buchanan offered the following resolution, which was 
ruled out of order: 

“Mr. eee eeeee pro Sere in the chair. 

“Mr. HAUGEN. er the resolution I send to the Clerk's desk. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the 
bar of the House such of its members as are now absent without leave of the 


House. 

“Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
resolution: 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

*** Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he ishereby, directed to en- 
meee the provisions of section 40 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

8.” 
a PERT PSR of Kentucky. What is the purport of the statute in 
uestion 
we Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. No work,no pay. [Laughter.] 

“Mr. HauGEN. Iam willing to accept that amendment. 

“Mr, O’FERRALL, Ne the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. OWEN of Ohio. I wish to submit a parliament inquiry. Is it nec- 
essary to adopt a resolution here in order to get the officers of the House to 
enforce the laws of the House? 

“Mr. BUGHANAN of New Jersey. It ap so, Mr. Speaker. 

a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks this not a parliamentary 
inquiry. ; 

“The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
upon which the gentleman from Virginia demands the yeas and nays. 

“Mr. BUCKALEW. I object to the amendment as not in order. 

‘*Mr. BLAND. [rise to a question of order. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. A point of order is now pending. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania makes the point of order that the amendment 
to the motion is not in order. 

“Mr. BUCKALBW. And on this ground the resolution is, of course, in 
order to obtain the attendance of the absent members, but the amendment 
is to be an order of the House on the Sergeant-at-Arms, and it requires a 
quorum of the members to pass it. 

“Mr. CANNON, Does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania think that it 
would be a very ¢ffective way to procure the attendance of gentlemen? 

“Mr. BUCKALEW. Yes; but the difficulty is that the minority of the House 
have not the power. 

“Mr. BLAND. The point of order I make is this, that we are proceeding 
under rules for a call of the House. We are, in our present condition, with- 
out a quorum, and no other business can be transacted until this is disposed 
of. If we may proceed to consider that resolution we may proceed to con- 


“The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair is pre’ torule upon the point. 

“Mr. BLAND. re is no quorum present and no business can be trans- 
acted, and the only thing to ‘oa under the call of the House, 

“The SPRAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared torule upon the point 
oforder. By the uniform course of decision as to proceedings when less 
than a quorum is present nothing is in order except a motion to adjourn, 
or some motion that is incident to the necessar ed under acallof 
the Ho and the motion by the ew Jersey (Mr. 
Buchanan) is an affirmative tion Ww would require—if any order at 
alli—the action of a majority of the House when transacting ita ordinary 
business, TheChair the point of order. 

“Mr, BUCHANAN of Jersey. I give notice that the resolution will ap- 
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only does a thing when each branch of Congress as a body acts in unison on 
the proposition, and that such action must be evidenced by an approving 
vote of both branches, a quorum being present. s 

The fact that section 40 of the Revised Statutes is published in the “Con- 
stitution,Manual,and Digest ” of the House of Representatives has no greater 
weight, for that only expresses the opinion of the compiler and has not the 
sanction of the Senate, without which no law can be made or unmade, or 
said to be recognized as existing or in force by ‘the Congress of the * United 
States.” These claims, just referred to, are the more remarkable when it 
#s remembered (and the fact is well known to all men) that this very Con- 
gress as Wellas the last, for weeks and we may say months, strenously though 
vainly sought by ali known methods to secure a quorum (being unable to 
do business), and was subjected to the most severe and cutting criticism 
because of its impotency in this regard. : 

In this House it was gravely proposed to adopt a new rule, or rules, im- 
posing a fine for absence, but when this course was found to be odious as 
well as unconstitutional, and after this stale and long dead and buried sec- 
tion of the statutes was dug from its grass-grown and long-forgotten grave 
by the gentleman from Texas and palmed off as-a living law, the very gen- 
tlemen who were most active for a rule imposing fines for absences, knowing 
no other remedy, are the very first to assert that everybody knew of section 
40 all the time, and that it has been recently and repeatedly enforced. 

The weakness of the case of those who assert section 40 of the Revised 
Statutes to be in force can not be more forcibly and plainly demonstrated 
than by the exhibition of what in a justice’s court would be called ‘‘ petti- 
foeging.” The assertion made is broad, but has no foundation whatever. 

Equally misleading is the assertion that from time to time largesums have 
been deducted from the salaries of members onaccountof absence. The im- 
plication is and the author of the ees report, without saying it, 
evidently intends the members of this House to infer that since 1866 the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms has madedeductions from salaries on account of absences, and 
has, therefore, enforced this section in dispute. This, if true, would refute 
the assertion of the minority, that since 1866 the officers of Congress and the 
Department charged with its execution have uniformly, by entirely disre- 
garding it, treated section 40 of the Revised Statutes as repealed. 

It may be true that occasionally, and very rarely indeed, a member of the 
House, ashamed of his ear and unnecessarily prolonged absence, pro- 
longed to months, has voluntarily surrendered or reftised to draw his salary 
accruing during such time. But no instance can be found where the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms since 1866 has enforced such section, or made any deduction 
from the salary of any member on account of absence. So far ascan be as- 
certained, no Sergeant-at-Arms has, since 1866, made any inquiry or kept any 
account whatever of the absencesof members. 

Those who were absent from Congress during the war of the rebellion in 
active service did have deductions made from their salaries by virtae of the 
act of July 17, 1862, and these cases are cited to support the assertion that 
after 1866—the war closed in 1865—section 6 of the law of 1856 was treated as 
in force until 1874, and that since that time section 40, Revised Statutes, has 
been regarded as in force. So far as can be ascertained, since 1874 no de- 
duction has been made from the salary of any Senator, Representative, or 
Delegate, and no member of the committee or of the House has been able to 
find or cite such a case. In view of the frequent absence of a quorum, as 
shown by the records of Congress since that time and the great efforts made 
to compel or induce attendance, this fact is very significant. 

We now refer to the act of 1990 (chapter 1256, Laws of 1890), and which is 
a oo recognition of the repeal of section 40, Revised Statutes, and section 

aws of 1856. 

oie deduction of pay provided for by section 40, Revised Statutes, is an 
affirmative act to be performed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and is an act of 
deduction and retention of pay, not of payment; it is the enforcement of a 
penalty or forfeiture, and one of the most important affirmative duties of 
that officer, one affecting every member of this House, and therefore it can 
not be supposed for a moment that the Congress overlooked this important 
duty when it enacted chapter 1256 of the Laws of 1890, specifying and defin- 
ing the duties and powers of the Sergeant-at-Arms, especially those relating 
to the payment of members. The presumption is that Congress knew the 
law and desiznedly excluded any provision for a deduction of pay or power 
to make such a deduction. That act is as follows: 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Siates 
of Americain Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the House of Representatives to attend the House during its sit- 
tings, to maintain order under the direction of the Speaker, and, pending 
the election of a Speaker or Speaker pro tempore, under the direction of the 
Clerk. execute the commands of the House and all processes issued by au- 
thority thereof, directed to him by the Speaker, keep the accounts for the 
pay and mileage of Members and Delegates, and pay them as provided by law. 

“Sxgo, 2. Thatthesymbol of his office shall be the mace, which shall be borne 
by him while enforcing order on the floor. 

“Seo. 3. That the moneys which have been, or may be, appropriated for the 
compensation and mileage of Members and Delegates shall be paid at the 
Treasury on requisitions drawn by the Ser t-at-Arms of the House of 
Representatives, and shall be kept, disbursed, and accounted for by him ac- 
cording to law, and be shall be a disbursing officer, but he shall not be en- 
titled to any compensation additional to the salary now fixed by law. 

“Spo. 4. Thatthe Sergeant-at-Armsshall, within twenty days after entering 
upon the duties of his office, and before receiving any porticn of the moneys 
appropriated for the compensation or mileage of Members and Delegates, 
give a bond to the United States, with two ormore sureties, to be approved 

v the First Comptroller of the Treasury, in the sum of $50,000, with condition 
for the proper discharge of the duties of his office and the faithful keeping, 
————_-. and disbursement of such moneys as may be drawn from the 

asury and paid to him as disbursing officer of the United States, and 
shail, from time to time, renew his official bond as the First Comptroller of 
the Treasury shall direct. No Member of Congress shall be approved as 
surety on such bond. 

*“Sxuo. 6. That the bonds given suant to this act shall be deposited inthe 
office of the First Comptroller of the Treasury. 

‘Spo. 6. Thatany person duly elected and qualified as Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House of Representativess: continue in said office until his successor 
is chosen and qualified, subject, however, to removal by the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
“So. 7. That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Re tatives shall 
pare and submit to the House of tives, at the commencement 
of each regular session of Congress, a statement in writing exhibiting the 
several sums drawn by him pursuant oe ae ee of this act, the ap- 
ee — disbursement of the same and the balance, if any, remaining 
s. 
“$80.8. Thatthereshall beemployediin the office of Sergeant-at-Arms, one 
to the t-at-Arms, at a salary of $2,000 ayear; one cashier, at 
a salary of $3,000 a year; one teller, at a salary of $3,000 & year; one 
bookkeeper, at a salary of $1, tie: one messenger, at a salary of $1,200 
ee @ year, and one laborer, at a salary of 
a year. 
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‘Sec. 9. That section 237 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended, so as 
to read as follows: 
*“* SEC, 237. That the fiscal year of the Treasury of the United States in al 


matters of accounts, receipts, expenditures, estimates, and appropriation 
except accounts of the Secretary of the Senate for compeneatien and trav 
eling expenses of Senators, and accounts of the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives for compensation and mileage of Members and 
Delegates, shall commence on the Ist day of July in each year; and all a 
counts of receipts and expenditures required by law to be published annu- 
ally shall be prepared and published for the fiscal year as thus established. 
The fiscal year for the adjustment of the accounts of Secretary of the Sen 


ate for compensation and traveling expenses of Senators and of the Ser 
geant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives for compensa n and mile- 
age of Members and Delegates shall extend to and include the 34 day of 
July.’ 

“Sko.%10. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby 


repealed. ” 

It will be noted that this officer is to “keep the accounts for the pay an 
mileage of Members and Delegates and pay them as provided by law t 
the moneys whieh have been or may be appropriated for the compensat 
and mileage of Members and Delegates shall be paid at the Treasury on 
quisition drawn by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives 
and shall be kept, disbursed, and accounted for by him according to law 
and he shall be a disbursing officer. 

Note section 10: “That all laws and parts of laws inconsist« 
are hereby tepealed.”’ 

What is to be done with the money retained? 

This law is new and covers the whole subject of the powers and duties « 
this officer; covers the whole subject of the disbursement of moneys appro 
priated for the compensation of Representatives in Congress, and states tha 
this officer shall pay Representatives as provided by law, that is, %5,000 per 
annum, payable monthly (and the law says the Representative shall receive 
it); but does not confer or recognize any power in the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
impose penalties and keep back or refuse to pay Over any part of such salary 
for any reason. The power and duty imposed is to draw the money, keep 
ine accounts, and “‘ pay,’’ and the law being new, a new rule as to the mode 
and rnanner of payment, any power to make deductions is purposely ex 
cluded, and not only is the nonexistence of section 40 recognized, but the 
act of 1890 is broad enough to repeal section 40 if in existence before that 
time. Full force and effect can not be given to the act of 1890 if section 
stands, and the act of 1890 st affirms the nonexistence of section 40, Re 
vised Statutes, and of section 6, laws of 1856. See cases following 

“A later act o tes as & repeal of a former when it plainly appears that 
it was intended as a substitute for it. (Chicago, etc., Railroad Co The 
United States, 127 U. S., 406.) 

a Express words of repealare not necessary. 
206.) 

“if the later statute is carly intended as a substitute it repeals the for 
mer. (Red Rock vs. Henry, 106 U. S., 596.) 

“One statute is repugnant to another when they relate to the samesubject 
and are enacted for the same purpose. (Sutherland on Statutory Construc 
tion, 181.) 

“ Affirmative words may and often do imply a negative, not only of what 
is not affirmed, but of what has been previously affirmed, and as strongly 
as ifexpressed. (Jd., p. 183, 184.) 

‘* An affirmative enactment of anew ruleimplies a negative of whatever is 
not Included or is different, ete. (/d., p. 184.) 

“The last act fixing the salary of a public officer will repeal an earlier one 
fixing a different salary.”” (Pierpont ve. Crouch, 10Cal., 55.) 

sSo— 

* A new statute which affirmatively grantsa larger jurisdiction or power or 
right repeals any prior statute by which a power, jurisdiction, or right les 
ample or absolute had beengranted. (Sutherland St. Construction, 105. See 
also 9 Daly, N. Y.. 192; 2 Ellis & B., 188; 66 Wis., 167; 10 Ind., 286; 20 N. J. Eq 
880; 19 Ohio St., 320; 10 Minn., 23.) 

“So when there are two statutes on the same subject passed at different 
dates—andit is plain from the framework and substance of the last thatit 
was intended to cover the whole subject—and to be a complete and perfect 
system or provision in itself, the last must be held to be a legislative de 
laration that whatever is embraced in it shall prevail and whatever ts 
excluded isdiscarded and repealed. (Bracken vs. Smith, 39 N. J. Eq., 160; 
Murdock 0%. Memphis, 20 Wall., 617; Heckman vs. Pinkney, 81 N. Y., 2! 
Johnston’s Estate, 33 Pa. St., 511; Herron vs. Carson, 26 W. Va., 62; Rhoades 
vs. H. Building Ass'n., 82 Pa. St., 180; Cahill vs. Citizens’ M. B. Asso., 61 Aia., 
232.) 

“If two statutes be inconsistent and both can not have full force and effect, 
the former must be deemed to be repealed by implication. (Jn re Washing 
ton street, ete., 115 New York, 442.) 

“A later statute covering the samesubject and embracing new provisions 
operates to repeal the prior act even if the two are not in express terms re’ 

ugnant. (People vs. Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, 98 N. Y., 67; 

-eople vs. Jaehhe, 103 N. Y., 182.) 

‘Phe passage of a new statute tosupersede and take the place ofan old one 
repeals all the provisions of the old law not found in the new one which are 
not expressly saved. (State vs. Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
69 Miss., 895.)”’ 

No one has asserted that the mere nonenforcement of a statute repeals it, 
and hence the supplemental report in arguing against such a proposition 
has first set up a man of straw and then proceeded with great dignity and 
much expenditure of ink and paper todestroy him. This style of argument 
may have created an impression somewhere that the supplemental report 
was answering some argument put forward by those who assert that there 
is no existing law for the reduction of pay on account of absences, but it is 
a mere catch and deserves no further notice. 

We adhere and respectfully refer to the views of the minority heretofore 
submitted and again submit that in our judgment there is no existing law 
providing for or permitting a deduction of pay on account of absences with 
or without the permission of the Senate or House. 

We are of the opinion: 

1, Section 6 of this act of 1856 was repealed by the act of 19866, and was never 
in force or enforced after that time. 

2. 40 of the Revised Statutes was never enacted into lawand never 
became operative. 

3. Assuming that section 6, laws of 1856, was not repealed by the act of 1886, 
— this we deny) and that it wasreénacted by the act 1874 (which we 
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(Tracy vs. Tuffley, 1840. S 


, it has been since repealed. 
. Assuming that section 40 of the Revised Statutes was enacted into law 
in 1874 (which we deny), it has since been repealed, 


GEO. W. RAY. 
CASE BRODERICK 
THOS. UPDEGRASFY. 
R. A. CHILDS. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, May 28. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. HENDERSON of North 
Carolina, from the Committee on the Post-Oltice and Post- 
Roads, reported in lieu of the bill H.R. 7138 a bill (H. R. 7235) 
for the relief of Thomas W. Wright; which, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 968), was ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 7234) donating a condemned 
cannon to the burial lot of the John Campbell Post, No. 204, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Harrison, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBOTT: A bill (H. R. 7236) to make two judicial dis- 
tricts in the Indian Territory—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ary. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H. R. 7237) prescribing certain du- 
ties of the Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Representatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7238) making per- 
manent provisions for the police fund of the District of Colum- 
bia —to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TALBERT of South Carolinia: A joint resolution (H. 
Res. 182) enjoining the Secretary of the Treasury from the fur- 
ther issue of bonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule me pare pty ne bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 7239) for the relief of John Sa- 
garer —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of James 
Kane—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STORER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7241)for the relief 
of James Boland—-to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster and Co- 
lumbia, Pa., for the of an act recognizing the services 
of military telegraph operators—to the Commitee on Military 
Affairs. - 

By Mr. CARUTH: Papers to accompany House bill 3220, 
granting a pension to Mary Griffith--to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. s 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: Petition of Presbyterian Churches 
of Burlington and Big Creek, Kans., against the transporta- 
tion of lottery tickets and lottery advertisements by express 
companies—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Papers toaccompany House bill 7220— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Remonstrance of tin-plate consumers 
— nst duty on tin plate—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the Taunton and Vicinity Con- 
ference of Congressional Churches, praying that Congress will 
pass more stringent antilottery legislation—to the Committee 
on the Judiclary. 

Also, petition of Henry A. Nash, president, and Charles T. 
Crane, treasurer, Weymouth Savings Bank, Weymouth, Mass., 

testing againsta tax on the incomes of savings banks—tothe 
mmittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Resolutions of request of the Sonsof the 
Revolution of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition to accompany House bill 7232, for 
the relief of Joshua Hazlewood—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of 19 citizens of Albany, N. Y., 
evering a Government telegraph—to the Committee on the 
Post-Ojfice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS of Ohio: Petition of prominent citi- 
zens of New Concord, Ohio, praying that thecharge of desertion 
be removed from the military record of John Porcella, late of 
Company A, Thira Ohio Veteran Volunteer Infantry—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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MONDAY, May 28, 1894, 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Rev. O. G. HERTZOG, of Hiram College, Ohio. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of Henry Stelzman, of 
Florida, praying for the enactment of legislation to secure to 
him a renewalof a certain — in relation to a traveling brick 
machine, the statutory limitation.in regard to the patent hav- 
ing expired: which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

r. GEORGE presented a memorial of sundry druggists, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., ee against the proposed increase 
of the internal-revenue tax on alcohol; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Claiborne and 
Lauderdale Counties, in the State of Mississippi, praying that 
the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations 
be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the 


e. 

Mr. PATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Os- 
ceola County, Mich., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. KYLE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the resolu- 
—_ heretofore submitted by me relating to the Hawaiian 
Ielands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. Fresident—— 

Mr. KYLE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

Mr. VILAS. Ithink the motion ought not to be made in the 
absence of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I[ suggest to the Senator from South Dakota to withhold 
the motion for the present. 

Mr. KYLE. The motion is made with the full knowledge of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agresing to the 
motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. VILAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from a {Mr. GIBSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam paired generally with the Senator from 
Oregon | Mr. MITCHELL], and withhold my vote unless it is nec- 
essary to make a quorum. 

Mr.CAMERON. My colleague [Mr. QuAyY] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama[Mr. MORGAN]. If my colleague were 
present he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr.CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont ([Mr. 
Proctor}. I do not know how he would vote. If he were pres- 
cat I should vote * nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania[Mr. Quay]. ; 
Mr. PALMER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] to the Senator from West 

Virginia Sood AULKNER], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
voted in the affirmative. but [ am paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. I will transfer my 
pair - the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam informed by his colleague that if the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay| were here he 
would vote ‘‘yea,” and I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN. [I inquire if the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. DrxoNn] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 


vised. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen. 
ator from Rhode Island |Mr. Dixon] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN}, and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative). I wish to 
announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPaH]. 
I voted vertently, not noticing that he is absent. I have 
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the right, however, to vote to make up 4 quorum, and there 
being evidently no quorum present, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CALL. I am authorized to vote in the absence of a 
quorum. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont {Mr. PROCTOR] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
= and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Senator from North Carolina[Mr. RANSOM] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. HALE. 1am paired with that Senator, and withdraw my 


Has the 


vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 12; as follows: 
YEAS—%. 
Allen, Davis, Manderson, Shoup, 
Allison, Frye, Martin, Teller, 
Bate, Hawley, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Cameron, Higgins, Morrill, Washburn. 
Cockrell, irby: Peffer, 
Coke, Kyle, Perkins, 
Cullom, Lodge, Sherman, 
NAYS—12. 
Berry, Call, Lindsay, Pasco, 
Blackburn, George, McLaurin, Vest, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Walsh. 
NOT VOTING—48. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Blanchard, ibson, McMillan, Quay, 
Brice, Gordon, McPherson, Ransom, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mills, Roach, 
Camden, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Carey, Hale, Micchell, Wis. Squire, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy, Stewart, 
Daniel, Harris, Patton, Turpie, 
Dixon, Hill, Pattigrew, Vilas, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, White, 
Dubois, Hunton, Power, Wilson, 
Faulkner, Jarvis, Proctor, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Noquorum has voted. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allison, Gray, McLaurin, Perkins, 
Bate, Hale, Manderson, Platt, 
peer, Harris, Martin Sherman, 
Blackburn, Hawley, Mitch: il of Wis. Shoup, 
Butler, Higgins, Morgan, Teller, 
Call, Irby, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Jones of Ark. Palmer, Vest, 
Coke, Kyle, Pasco, Vilas, 
Davis, Lindsay, Patton, Voorhees, 
Frye, Lodge, Peffer, Washburn, 
George, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CULLOM answered to his name. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. . 

Mr. CAMERON answered to his name. 

Mr. WHITE entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. KYLE] to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution heretofore submitted by him. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered on agreeing to the motion, and the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON] to the Senator from Nevada {Mr. JONES|, and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island {[Mr. DIXON] with the privi- 
Jege of voting to make a quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called)... I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANsSBROUGH] 
to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER], and vote 

nay. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 

air with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Grrson}. 
. VILAS. Lam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr 
MITCHELL]. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were here. 
The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Iam paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. POWER], but with the right to vote when necessary to make 
aquorum. I vote ‘ nay.” 

Mr. VILAS. TheSenator from Michigan{Mr. PATTON] being 
paired with the Senator from Maryland | Mr. GIBSON], by an ar- 
rangement we have transferred our pairs so that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Grsson] will stand paired with the Senator 
from Oregon | Mr. MITCHELL!, and the Senator from Michigan 
and myself will be at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PATTON. I vote * yea.” 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. HunYON], who has not voted. If my vote shall be nee 
sary to make a quorum [ will vote. 

Mr. MoMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative I 
should like to inquire if the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. 
BLANCHARD] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Oe 


He has rot voted. 


Mr.McMILLAN. Iwithdrawmy vote. Iam paired with that 
Senator. 
Mr. PLATT. I will vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 


Mr. MCMILLAN. I will vote if necessary to make a quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The voteof the Senator is not nec- 
essary, the Chair will state. 


Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative). I with- 


draw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH}. 
The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 11; as follows: 

YEAS—37. 
Allen, Hale, Martin, Sherman, 
Allison, Harris, Morgan, Shoup, 
Bate, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Call, Higgins, Patton, Turpie, 
Cameron, Hoar, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Irby, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Platt, White. 
Cullom, Kyle, Power, 
Davis, Lodge, Proctor, 
Frye, Manderson, Pugh, 

NAYS—ll. 
Berry, Caffery, McLaurin, Vest, 
Blackburn, Gray, Palmer, Viias. 
Butler, Lindsay, Pasco, 

NOT VOTING--87. 

Aldrich, Faulkner, Jones, Ney. Roach, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, McMillan, Smith, 
Brice, George, McPherson, Squtre, 
Camden, Gibson, Mills, Stewart, 
Carey, Gordon, Mitchell, Oregon Walsh, 
Chandler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Wilson, 
Daniels, Hansbrough, Murphy, - Wolcott. 
Dixon, Hill, Pettigrew, 
Dolph, Hunton, uay, 
Dubois, Jarvis, ansom, 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the resolution submitted by Mr. KYLE on the 23d 
instant, as modified, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States will not attempt to restore to the throne the deposed Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands; that the Provisional Government having been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it must be 
allowed to pursue its own line of polity without interference on the part of 
the United States; that intervention in the political affairs of these islands 
by other governments will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware (Mr. GRAY}. 

Mr. LODGE. Iask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘ Resolved” and insert: 

That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is unwise and in- 
expedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time any project of 
annexation of the Hawaiian Territory to the United States; that the Provi- 
sional Government therein having been duly recognized the hichest inter 
national interests require that itshall pursueitsown line of polity. Foreign 
intervention in the political 2ffairs of these islands will be regarded as an 
act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, while I would be in favor of 
voting for this amendment, I believe itcan not pass through this 
body in any reasonable time. It brings up the subject of annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, and would lead to almost endless 
debate. The resolution which I have offered, and which is be- 
fore the Senate, embodies the unanimous expression of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as to the points on which they 
agree. Upon the question of annexation the committee do not 

I have stricken out of my resolution everything that 
could possibly be objectionable, and I believe the resolution 
which [ have offered could be passed this morning if brought to 
a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, it is evident to me that 
the Senator from South Dakota is correct. Iam sure chat the 
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resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, now pending as the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware, can not be passed 
without debate. And I am equally well convinced that the res- 
olution of the Senator from South Dakota can not be passed 
without debate. One of the resc!utions in express terms repu- 
diates the idea of annexation. 

Mr.GRAY. At the present time. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. At the present time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Or the consideration of the question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Or the consideration of the question of 
annexation. The other resolution negatives it in a different 
way. The questions involved in one resolution of necessity oc- 
cur in the consideration of the other, and it is perfectly appar- 
ent that neither the one nor the other can be passed with the 
thirty minutes cach morning allowed for the transaction of morn- 
ing business. If the Senate wants to come to an agreement to 
set apart the time necessary for the discussion of these resolu- 
tions in order to reach final action, I have no objection to that 
course; but I do not think time will be saved on upon the 
resolution offered by the Senator from South Dakota instead of 
* taking a vote on the resolution reported by the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, if I remember correctly, were unanimously of the 
opinion that the resolution reported by them isa wiseone. There 
ought to be no objection made to the first clause of that resolu- 
tion, which declares that it is not now expedient to consider the 

uestion of annexation, because we have already declared that 
the Provisional Government is in force, and certainly it would 
not be wise to make a treaty of annexation with a mere provi- 
sional government. The first clause of the resolution simply 
declares that under the presentcircumstances, in the present con- 
dition, it would not be wise to take up the question of annexation. 
The resolution reported from the mmittee on Foreign Rela- 
tions simply postpones the question of annexation until there is 
a permanent government established in the islands, which, as 
appears from the newspapers, is likely to occur very soon. 

The resolutivn seems to be entirely free from all objections. 
The clause now objected to isas innocent as possible, because no 
one would propose to enter into the question of annexation with 
a temporary provisional government, and one that is now in 
process of being changed intoapermanent government. I hope, 
therefore, the resolution will be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution to 

rint 5,500copies of the annual report of the Chief of the Weather 

ureau for the year ended June 30, 1893, * 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern bound- 
ary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias; 

A bill (H. R.6211) for the relief of Wesley apontgoees: ; and 

A bill ter. R. 7097) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Splscopal Cath Jan- 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; and - 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of tena their respectiye sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PROCTOR presented the petition of L. G. Kingsley and 
30 other citizens of Rutland County, Vt., and the petition of John 
W. Stewart and 88 other citizens of son County, Vi peep 

asso- 


ing that the funds of mutual life 
be exem from the income-tax provision of 
bill; which were ordered to He on the table. 


tari 
Minn., 


ciations 

the pend 
Mr. WASHBURN 

Cowmerce of St. Pa 
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the Wilson tariff bill as will continue in force the present tariff 
schedule with all the countries with whom we have existing 
reciprocity agreements; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the numerous bodies 
of unemployed men from various localities marching to the 
national capital to coerce Congress into passing measures for 
their relief; which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. HUNTON presented the petition of J.T. Preston and sun- 
dry other citizens of Fauquier County, Va., praying that in the 

assage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
unds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
emptied from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLANCHARD presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, of New Orleans, La., praying for the 
completion and control of the Nicaraguan Canal by the United 
States Government; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. GRAY on the 26th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, 
etc., under the resolution of the Senate of May 17, 1894, be authorized to ap- 
point a clerk, who shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
such compensation as may be fixed by said committee. 

Resolved, That said committee shall have authority to print for its use 
such matter as it may deem proper. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2064) for the relief of Isaac 
S. Simpson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. DOLPH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAFFERY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MISSISSIPPI LOCKS AND DAMS. 

Mr. WASHBURN submitted the following concurrent reso- 

lution; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House af Representatives concurring), That the 


Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 


the Senate the reports of any surveys, or estimates, that may have been 
made, since his last annual report to Congress, with reference to the con- 
struction of locks and dams in the Mississippi River, between the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railro ridge at the city of St. Paul 
and the Falls of St. Anthony, in the State of Minnesota. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4701) to incorporate the Supreme Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (H.R. 7097) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes, was read 
—_ by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
Li. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 25th instant approved and signed the act (S. 
443) to provide for the sale of new tickets by the street railway 
companies of the District of Columbia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain 
land for or purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 4961) granting certain rights over Lime Point 
mili reservation in the State of California; and 

A bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin F. Poteet. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
reyentie for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned on 
Saturday it had concluded the consideration of Schedule C end 
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} 
had reached ‘‘Schedule D—Wood and manufactures of,” and be- | 


fore going to paragraph 178 [ wish to offer an amendment. It 
should come in before the provisions under that schedule in the 
bill, because the amendment covers the crude form of lumber, 
and the provisions of the bill only relate to lumber in an ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture, being planed; and therefore, after 
the words ‘‘ Schedule D—Wood and manufactures of,” I move to 
insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Under the heading ‘‘Schedule D—Wood 
and manufactures of,” in line 21, page 37, it is proposed to insert: 

177}. Sawed boands, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, 
sycamore, white pine and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, abt specialiy provided for in this act, $2 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addi 
tion to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or finished 50cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side and tongued and grooved, #1 per thousand feet board measure 
and if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 
feet board measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule 
no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of planing, tongue- 
ing and grooving: Provided, That in case any foreign country shall impose 
an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon stave bolts, 
shingle wood, or heading 
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it is ready to be shipped or after it is shipped, when it is brought 
to the markets to be used in different building processes, is what 
is known as thestumpage, the price whichis paid forthe lumber 
growing, which averages about $2. . 

Mr. President, it does seem that our friends who are man- 
aging this bill, and are doing the best they can undoubtedly, 
ought to keep some natural relation between one industry and 
another. I can not see, I think the country will not be able to 
see, and I think the Senate will fail to see, why it is that if we 
put a duty upon lead, upon coal, and upon iron ore, this greater 
industry, involving almost entirely human labor, in making up 


| this bill should be left in the lurch and put upon the free list 


This is notalocal industry. There are eighty-odd mi 
dollars invested in lumber plants in the Southern States. The 
product of the lumber interest as shown by different grou; 
brings to our attention the growth of this industry in the Sout! 
and the Southwest. The Eastern group has an annual produce! 
of $51,000,000; the Central group, New York and Pennsylvania, 
$44,000,000; the lake group, $88,000,000; the Southern group, $89,- 


-.., 
1L10n 


| 000,000; the Pacific group, $25,000,000, and the outlying regions 


locks exported to the United States from such | 


country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided for, when im- | 


rted from such country. shall remain the same as fixed by the lawinforce | , : . ~~ gta | . . ~~ 
es ~s ’ ; | South Carolina, Florida, and the Virginias, is being rapidly de- 


prior to the passage of this act. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope that little or no objection 
will be made to this amendment, because, if carried, it leaves 
the duty upon this great product the smallest of any duty upon 


any of the great industrial products, which are builtup by labor, | mM wN¢ 
"1 = P ’ Py | tion of lumber from the milis in those States to Baltimore and 


in the entire country. The duties covered by this amendment 


9s, $11,000,000. 


not included strictly in either of these grous 
abama, North 


The lumber of Arkansas, Tennessee, A and 


veloped, and is coming intodirect competition with the Canadian 


| and New Brunswick lumber. Mr. President, the lumber of North 


range from &.3 per cent upon pine to a little more than 20 per | J _ 
' ” aot : | other ports of the maritime provinces of the Dominion of Can- 


| ada, and the States I havenamed can not stand this competition. 


cent upon spruce and certain other kinds of lumber which come 
into direct competition with Canadian lumber. 

The average ad valorem duty, as shown by thefigures in the 
large document which ! have before me, under that part of the 
amendment which gives the duty of $2 per thousand, has been 
for the last four years as follows: In 1890, 16.9 per cent; in 1891, 
18.20 per cent; in 1892, 21.31; and in 1893, 21.40 per cent; or an 
average during these yearsof only 18 per cent, translated into ad 
valorem duties; and upon the other class of pine lumber they 
have ranged from 10.64 per cent in 1890, 8.73 per cent in 189), 
9.55 per cent in 1892, and 8.53 in 1895, or an average of about 9 
per cent. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the Committee on Finance, 
sitting down to frame a tariff aside from the old provisions, in 


considering this bill from the beginning, would have ever | 
thought of putting this great industry ata lessrate of duty than | 


is proposed by the amendment which I have offered. It is an 
industry which heretofore has not clamored for large duties; it 
has made no trouble for Congress; it has not beset the doors of 
committees as have other industries; it has never clamored to 
be considered, and to be given the range of heavy duties which 
have been given heretofore, and in this bill, to wool, cotton, and 
numerous other articles, ranging all the way from 30 to 60 per 
cent; it has been content with a modest scale of duties of 21 per 


cent upon one class, an average of 18 percent for four years, and | 


9 per cent on the other class. 

Lumber is the greatest industry in the country. 
from the last complete census returns a classification of all the 
great industries, and lumber exceeds any other. The value of 
the product of lumber in the year 1890 was $586,348,127, and 
the wages paid in this industry alone were $135,754,513. The 
next in importance is iron and steel, the value of the product of 
which was $562,338,069, with wages paid $116,428,651. Next 
comes slaughtering and meat-packing, which is given at $561,- 
611,668, and of wages paid $28,841,576. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
amount of the lumber product? 

Mr. HALE. 
513. 

Flouring is the next, $513,971,479 being the amount of the 
product, and $27,035,942 being the amount paid in wages. 

Those are the four greatest industries in the United States, 
and it will be noticed by Senators that in the question of wages 
paid—and all understand the importance of that—the lumber 
interestis far beyond any others, beyond the flouring, the slaugh- 
tering, and the meat product. itis four times as large as either 
of them. 

The lumber industry is peculiarly one that is made of labor. 
The sawed pine and plank at the mill, the short lumber ready 
to be shipped, represent eighty odd per cent of labor, and nothing 
else. The raw material is nothing but the wood, the lumber, 
the tree growing in the forest. 

We havealready given up logs cut—they are free already—and 


I was engaged at the moment. 
It was $586,348,127, with wages paid $135,754,- 


| is nobody who feels the competition so directly as the 


Carolina and the Virginias has already driven the New England 
lumberman out of the markets of Norfolk, Washington, Alex- 
andria, and Baltimore, and is to-day coming into competition 
with the cheap lumber from New Brunswick. The transporta- 


to Washington is more than it is from St. John and Halifax and 


The only thing which isin the way is this extreme moderate 
duty, 9 per cent upon one class and 18 per cent upon another 
class. 

Therefore | do not feel that in presenting this amendment to 
the Senate [am presenting a local industry. Of course there 
Maine 
and New Hampshire lumberman, because his competitor, his 
rival, is across an imaginary line. He has every advantage 
which we have, with the added and insuperable advantage, if 
you put lumber on the free list, of cheap labor and cheap trans- 
portation. Therefore it is that we feel it more directly and 
more crushingly than anybody else. But so great are the ad- 
vantages of our Canadian rivals, that I repeat, with lumber put 
upon the free list they willdrive the Virginias and North Caro 
lina out of the market of the cities right around us within a 
radius of 200 miles. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like toask the Senator from Maine 
a question as to a point which I have not had the opportunity to 
look into myself. What would be the effect of Canadian com 
petition upon the yellow pine lumber interests of the South. 
Would it be to destroy the lumber interest in this country; 
and if that be true, why would it do so? 

Mr. HALE. Because, as I have said, first, the advantage of 


| the Dominion manufacturer is so great in the scale of labor and 
I have here | 


prices paid, and next to that, while the distance is greater it 
is by water, covered by cheap passage and cheap freight, and 
the two together would enable the New Brunswick lumbermen 
because of that to drive others out of the markets of the cities 
about here, as I have said, of Norfolk, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. 

One thing has not been fully appreciated, and that is the cheap- 
neas of water freight. Formerly that was a factor in tariff dis- 


; | cussions, because it was always claimed that the added freight 
May I ask the Senator if he will restate the | 


represented a protection to our industries. Now, Senators will, 
some of them, be surprised to learn that water freight—so great 
is the competitionand so many articles are broughtover not only 
for freight, but for ballast—has almost disappeared. 

[found the other day in looking up another subject in this 
bill that the freight on packed fish from Eastport to New York 
is greater than it is from French and Spanish ports to New 
York. Against 14 cents per 100 boxes in one case, as the freight 
charged from Europe, the freight from Eastport is 16 cents, be- 
cause the carriage is limited from our own ports. When 
brought into competition with foreign shipping, as in this case, 
where many of these heavy products are brought as ballast, or 
when brought into competition between our own ports and our 
own railroads, with cheap transportation in cheaply built ves- 
sels from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, our manufacturers 
can not stand the competition. That is the answer which I will 
give to the Senator from Delaware. The protection of trans- 
portation, which heretofore has cut some figure, has entirely dis- 


the only thing that is not labor which enters into this product, as | appeared. 
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Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator to state, if he 
can, how much protection his amendment—the subject being 
somewhat divided into different steps and processes—if adopted, 
will give to the material upon the stumpage in the forest itself; 
tht is, how much advantage it will give to the forests in Maine 
of white pine as against those a little over the line? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not think it will affect the lumber owner one 
way orthe other. The protection it will give will be to the work- 
mun, to the cutter in the woods, to the driver upon the river, to 
the manufacturer in the mill, and to the freighter, whatever that 
may be. I do not think that the provision that 1 have offered 
with the added protection—which amounted to only about 18 per 
cent in the last four years—is a thing which affects the owner of 
the land very much, but it affects every stroke of work from the 
time the ax is laid to the rot of the tree, clear to the market 
in New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or 
wherever the market may be. From that time everybody en- 
gaged in it is interested; and the entire profit is so small, Y will 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts, that it is only measured 
by the duty which is puton here; andall the lumber of New Eng- 
land in the class covered by this amendment would get only 18 
per cent, and the manufacturer would be content with this duty 
as his profit; and if you shear it off, you shear off his profit; you 
make his business worthless. 

The Senator from Massachnsetts asks me what becomes of 
the value of the lumber. I do notsuppose that any of us believe 
that if this bill passes it will remain upon the statute books a 
very long time; but if it does pass in this form. it drives out the 
lumberman from his business. It willaffect, of course, the owner 
of the land, in that he will have no market for his lumber; and. 
that applies, large and small, not only to the forest product of 
large tracts, but to every farmer, everybody who has a little 
lumber. All are interested in it. 

The subject is an important one, Mr. President, and, as I have 
said, it covers so large a range that it is by no means local. I 
do not think at present, in introducing the amendment, it is ad- 
visable to spend more time upon it, as I know that other Sena- 
tors are anxious to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a very 
brief observation in the line of the last observation the Senator 
from Maine made. 

So far as the New England farmer is concerned, the man who 
retains the habits, mode of life, and mode of getting a living of 
his father, he is hard pressed by many competitors. 


I ep 
it is unnecessary to say ove? perees within the sound of my 


voice will agree) that there is no more worthy strain which 
makes up our State than that of its yoemanry, the man working 
upon land which he himself owns, living upon the crops which 
he himself raises. They make not only the best citizens, but 
the best jurors, the best soldiers, the best legislators, the best 
public officers. 

Whatever this country has or is from the time our ancestors 
landed at Jamestown or Plymouth these men have been the 
controlling and the governing force inthe State. They built u 
England; they built up the nations of the continent from whic 
Eugland and its laws came, and they remain. There are _— 
changes, of course; other elements have come into the body 
politic—manufacturing, commerce, and all forms of trade and 
speculation—but these men still remain as the governing and 
determining quality in our body politic. 

Now, in our part of the country, in New England, they are 
hard pressed by great competition. The freight has been abol- 
ished. so that breadstuffs can not be raised in New England or 
in the Eastern States in competition with the West. The cen- 
ter of the ~~ prod ct is going westward year by year, and the 
freight is being annihiliated — by year. They have compet- 
itors in the raising of beef and pork, mutton, and lamb, and every 
form of human food except what the farmer can raise for the 
neighboring village, the value of which depends upon its being 
consumed when fresh. He can not compete with his Western 
oe : n apples we trust now to the Northwest and not to New 

ngland. 

Every one of these old farmer's has upon his farm a wood lot, and 
that isone thing which he dependson for the great emergencies 
of life, arowtne as the old Scotch laird told his son, whiie he 
sleeps. The old, dying Scotchman, you remember, Mr. Pres- 
dent, said to his son: *‘ Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, 
ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when 
ye're sleeping.” 

When the farmer wants to send hisson to oe his daugh- 
ter to school, or wants to havea little fund for old age, or 
wants to add a neighboring lot to his own farm; when he wants 
te build a new barn or a new house, he depends upon this wood 
lotas his resource. It is the only thing which in a generation 
is going to bring him in any considerable sum of money. The 
little cash that he gets for what he raises on his farm and car- 
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ries to the market goes out for sugar and spices and clothing 
and taxes. He is fortunate if he makes the two ends meet in 
the year, and when his wood lot is cut off, then he is to have a 
sum of money which he can use to carry out what has been the 
dream or the desire of his life, whatever it may be. 

Now, so far as this is protection to labor, as my honorable friend 
from Maine [Mr. HALE} says, it is the farmers labor largely or 
that of his son which will cut off the wood lot. So he gets the 
benefit of that, so far as itis a protection on labor; butif you let 
in without any hindrance the great and apparently exhaustless 
Canadian supply, you of course not only destroy the industry of 
the lumberman, bat you destroy the market for the farmer. 
Therefore, indenying this little duty you are notsimply denying 
protection to one form of handicraft, but you are denying the 
principal protection which the Northern farmer over a large 
portion of the eountry, especially the New England farmer, can 
obtain for what is the principal commodity which he has tosell. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I simply desire to supplement in 
a few words what my colleague said in relation to this matter; 
and first I shall direct myself to the inquiry which the Senator 
from Delaware |Mr. HIGGINS] made of my colleague as to the ef- 
fect upon stumpage. It is not possible that this duty, which 
ranges from 3+ per cent up to 20 per cent on lumber, can affect 
the stumpage in theslightest degree in the United States, but it 
does affect itina most material degree in Canada. The Canadian 
Government owns nearly all the forest lands of Canada, and in- 
stead of selling them by the acre to anyone who desires to pur- 
chase, Canda pursues the policy of granting annual permits, at 
so much a thousand, to cut the lumber from the land. 

The moment you reduce a duty or remove it from lumber in 
this country, that very moment the Canadian Government puts 
up its a for permits, When we reduced the duty on pine lum- 
ber did we in the United States get any benefitfrom it? Not 
one cent. On the contrary, the year following the reduction of 
duty pine lumber sold at $1 a thousand more in the United 
States than it did the year before. Did anybody get any bene- 
fit? Yes; the Canadian Government put up its permits 50 cents 
on the thousand that very year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And took that much more into the treas- 


ury. 

Nr. FRYE. It took that much more for the permits which it 
sold to various parties desiring to cut lumber. 

Mr. HIGGINS... And it went into the Canadian treasury? 

Mr. FRYE. Of course it went into the Canadian treasury. 
But not only that, all the duties which we remitted went into 
the Canadian treasury as a matter of course, because the mere 
amount of lumber which Canada sent to the United States last 
year did not affect the price in the United States in the very 
slightest degree, and therefore if the duty which was provided 
therefor were remitted it would go into the Canadian pocket. 

Now, there is another matter to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER, My I ask the Senator from Maine a question 
at this point? 

Mr. FRYE. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the increased price put by the Can- 
adian Government upon its own lumber operate as a protection 
to American lumber?. 

Mr. FRYE. It undoubtedly operates as a protection to the 
extent of preventing a reduction of the price in the American 
market. It does not operate in the interest of the consumer of 
lumber, which is avowed to be the purpose of this reduction of 
duty. 

Mr. PALMER. Still it is a protection to it. 

Mr. FRYE. Toacertain extent. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Canadian treasury is bene- 
fited and the consumer in this country does not get any benefit. 

Mr. ALLISON. [should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
a question. If I understood him correctly, and I believe the 
facts bear out his statement, we reduced the duty on lumber in 
1890. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Onpine lumber. 

Mr. ALLISON. On pine lumber; and the price was not re- 
duced afterwards. 

Mr. FRYE. It went up. 

Mr. ALLISON. And the amount went into the Canadian 
agervag 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. : 

Mr, ALLISON. Now, if we continue the same policy as re- 
specis all lumber, the same result will followas that followed the 
reduction of the duty on pine lumber. So the effect of the pro- 
— change will be not to benefit the consumers in our country 

t to advance the interests of the Canadian Government an 
the Canadian ucers of lumber. Is that what I understand 
to be the Senator's statement? 





1894. 





Mr. FRYE. That is my opinion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see why we should do it, then. 

Mr. FRYE. I fail to see why we should do it. You remove 
the entire duty, and supposing they export no more lumber to 
the United States than they did last year, you put $1,200,000 
into the Canadian ee That is what you do by the re- 
moval of the entire duty if they export no more than they did 
last year, but of course if there is no duty they will export very 
much more than they do now. 

But I wish to callattention toanotherthing. Take this matter 
of the duty on coal. It is clearly for the interests of New Eng- 
land to have coal free. Whocan doubt it? There are the coal 
beds of Nova Scotia, lying not more than 300 miles from us. and 

ood coal can be landed entirely by water in our Atlantic cities. 
Who doubts that it is to the interest of New England and her 
manufacturers to have co.l on the free list? Yet there was not 
a single member from New England who voted to put it on the 
free list. Why? Because we believe it is entitled to protection, 
as it is a production of American labor. That is the reason why 
we voted for adutyon coal. There is not a New England manu- 
facturer who would not be benefited by iron ore free and pig 
iron free. We have no iron ore and no pig iron, and our manu- 
facturers use it. Why did everyone of us vote, then, for the 
duty on these two? To protect the American workmen, who 
produce them, and for no other reason on earth. 

Now, here comes lumber, of more importance than either. 
You may take the mere iron ore; it is not one-quarter in value 
the product of lumber. You may take pig iron, and itis not one- 
half in value the productof lumber. Itdoes notemploy so many 
men. Yet the committee reports lumber on the free list, with 
one single exception, and that exception is the most remarkable 
thing I know of in this Democratic theory of free trade. There 
are a great many remarkable things in the bill, but this is very 
remarkable. On lumber planed on one side there is a duty, I 
think, of 50 cents; on lumber planed on two sides there is aduty 
of $1; on the boards which are to be planed thereisnoduty. Yet 
the actual labor cost of the boards which are to be planed is 
six times greater than the simple planing of the boards. Here 
is ample protection, all that any mill owner could ask, for boards 

laned on one side and for doards planed on two sides, the labor 

ing one-sixth as great as the labor which produced the boards 
put into the planing mill. Ishouid like to know upon what the- 
ory that can be done with any degree of propriety. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to another matter. 
Suppose you put iron ore, coal, and lumber on the free list; do 
you affect no one except the men who own the lumber lands, the 
men who cut the Jumber and manufacture it, those who mine 
the coal, the iron, and produce the pig? You are striking a 
vicious blow at our entire coasting trade and a mostserious one. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] understands the 
lake navigation interests better than I do, but I submit to him 
that with iron ore free, with coal free, withlumber free. one haif 
of the entire shipping of all the lakes to-day would be driven out 
of business and laid up. It could not be otherwise. The Cana- 
dians can do that work cheaper than we can. Their vessels do 
not cost them so much as ours by 25 per cent. The running of 
their vessels does not cost as much as ours by over 25 per cent. 

Now, with permission to land their lumber and coal and iron 
ore into all the ports of the United States they can bent us in 
the matter of transportation and lay up our ships. That is true 
of lumber all along the Atlantic coast. The Canadian vessels 
will take theirlumber from Canadian ports and land those prod- 
ucts in every port along our coast, and they can do it more 
cheaply than we can. Every Canadian ship that lands a load of 
lumber under the privileges of the pending bill displaces . 1 
American ship with her load of lumber. Canada can not land 
lumber between Portland and Boston, between Portland and any 
port of the United States, but she can land it in every Atlantic 
port going directly from a port of her own; and those three ar- 
ticles put on the free list would involve the destruction of at 
a one-third of the carrying trade of our American coasters 
to-day. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I submit t6 the Senator from Maine that it 
would have the same result from the Canadian ports on one side 
of the lakes to the American ports on the other side. 

Mr. FRYE. I understand, and that is the reason I ask the 
Senator from Michigan as to the effect it would have upon lake 
commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think, from my knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the statement of the Senator from Maine is quite correct. 

Mr. FRYE. If the amount of lumber we imported last’ year 
from Canada had been the production of this country it would 
have taken fifteen hundred days’ labor for each 1,000,000. If you 
put lumber on the free list, owen 
amount sent into the United States. T 


at will displace an im- 
mense amount of our labor by Canadian. 


Then what have you 


it will quadruple the. 
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checked? Only the transfer of all this work from our workmen 
to Canadian. 

Is there any earthly reason for doing that? I had occasion to 
say a few days ago that I thought Canada was the most trouble- 
some enemy the United States has. She is too small for us to 
undertake to fight, and, therefore, is carrying on year after year 
& series of nagging, like that of pulling down the American tlag 
only the other day up there, tearing it to pieces, and distribut- 
ing itamong the Canadians. | do not call the Canadians to ac- 
count at all for seizing the American gentlemen who were fish- 
ing in their waters if the facts areas stated. I am glad they did 
seize them. They did exactly right, and [ hope they will im- 
pose the highest penalty the law allows. Those American zen- 
tlemen were fishing in close time, a time provided by law to 
protect fish for sportsmen; and I have no sympathy at all with 
the cry against the Canadians for enforcing that law. But they 
are continually imposing upon the United Stites, and we are 
continually doing ‘enn favors. Now, why should we do it in 
the matter of lumber? 

My colleague gave the most of the figures of any importance, 
but [ desire to add afew here. The number of lumber estab- 
lishments in this country in 1880 was 25,000; in 1890, 21,000, a re- 
duction apparently of 4,000, but an increase really of over a 
third on account of the establishments being increased in size. 
The capital invested in 1830 was $180,000,000; in 1890 over $500,- 
000,000. The value of the products in 1880 was $233,000,000: in 
1890 over $400,000,000. The number of operatives in 1880 was 
148,000, and in 1890, 290,000. The wages paid in 1880 averaged 
$215 a year; in 1890, $306. This, of course,is not a full year, be- 
causa in the manufacture of lumber all over the North no man 
can be called upon to work through the year. 

Senators speak of the miners of coal being hard worked men, 
men who work in hazardous places, and they are entitled to 
protection on that account. They are no harder worked men 
than those who work in the sawmills; they are no harder 
worked than they who work in the forests in winter; they are 
no harder worked than they who drive the lumber down our 
rivers in the spring. Coal mining is no more dangerous than 
are the various occupations connected with the lumber industry, 
and the men engaged in one industry are as much entitled to 
protection as are the men engaged in the other. 

I said something about the average rate of duty. The aver- 
age rate of duty under the McKinley law was only 13.83 per cent 
ad valorem. If the Senate should adopt the amendment offered 
by my colleague, and if all other items were placed on the same 
footing as in the McKinley law, the average rates of duty then 
would be only a little over 13 per cent ad valorem. The aver- 
age rate of duty on the products of American industries in the 
Wilson bill as it came to the Senate was alittle over 30 per cent, 
and it is more than 30 per cent as it has been amended. Why, 
when in the McKinley act the average rate of duty is only a little 
over 13 per cent, a revenue duty and nothing more, should lum- 
ber be selected for slaughter? 

The Canadians are very much rejoiced over this action of the 
committee. Their papers have been full of it. I receive them. 
I received one this very morning. They think that the day of 
hope is dawning; that they are to obtain under the pending bill 
all that they have been seeking fora great many years, and that 
they do not have to pay a cent for it. They are getting it for 
nothing, absolutely. Take the St. Johns Telegraph, a very im- 
portant paper. 

The Telegraph believes that the year 1894, upon which we have now entered, 
will mark the veginning of a new era of prosperity for this city. It may be 
that during the present year, or even next year, St. John may not reap the 
full benefit of its changed conditions; but the causes which are now at 


work must in the end contribute greatly to the increase of our commerce, 
and the growth of our prosperity. 


‘* The causes which are now at work ” are the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives of cur Congress. It says again: 


There seems also to be a prospect this year of the revival of the lime in- 
dustry. 


Now, it will be very much offended when it finds that the com- 
mittee has reported a duty for the lime industry. 


These are a few of the considerations which incline us to anticipate that 
this will be a prosperous year for St. John, and one likely to inspire our peo- 
ple with hopefulness for the future. 


Again, another illustration from the same paper: 


A similar improvement will result from the removal of the duty on lum- 
ber, and the export of that article may be expected toincrease. The reduc- 
tion in the duties on potatoes and other vegetables, on agricultural products, 
and on cattle and horses, and the making of eggs free will also be of great 
benefit to our farmers, who will thus have a market of which they have been 
for some time deprived restored tothem. Agriculture in New Brunswick 
will become more profitabls than it has been heretofore, and our young men 
will be encoura; to remain on their farms rather than become servants 
of others in a foreign country. 


I may have occasion to say something further on in relation 
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to this matter. I had gathered some matters to which I wished 
to call the attention of the Senate, but my colieague’s statement 
was so complete that there is ne oveasion to use them now. 

Mr. HALE. Before my colleague sits down, in reference to 
that portion of his remarks in which he referred to the fact that 
the inevitable result of taking off the duty in this country will 
be that the amount will be added to the price of the stumpage 
on the other side, I call his attention to the fact that in all the 
permits that the Canadian Government make for their lumber 
limits, as they are called, there is the following clause: 

All timber Licenses shall be subject to the right of the lieusenant-governor 
in council to increase the mileage cn licenses and the stumpage on any class 
of lumber when deemed expedient. 

Ail the licenses are made with this in view: that if we take 
off our duty they will put a portion or all of it on their limit. 

Mr. FRYE. ‘That has been so invariably, and undoubtedly 
would be so in this case. I haveno manner of question about it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. One moment. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] called attention to the great interest our farmers 
have in this question. There is hardly a little farmer in Maine, 
and probably not in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, who has not on his farm from 50 to 75 
acres of what he calls his wood jot or his lumber lot, and he re- 
lies upon that to get money when the times are hard, when it is 
difficult to get money elsewhere. He can always get money for 
his logs. 
to lumber would be rather a serious blow to these le. 

i think the bill has afflicted the farmers of New England 
sufficiently, even in its amended form, in the matter of cattle 
and various trades and potatoes, and all that sort of thing. 
Take coal; itis not worth any more than wood. Our wood is of 
the same value as coal. Our hard wood will sell in the cities 
for the same amount that coal sells for; the same amount of 
labor enters into the mction of wood as in the production of 
coal, Yet wood has on the free list ever since I can re- 
member, as an offset for coal. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desiro to ask the Senator from Maine a ques- 
tion, with his permission. Has the Senator from Maine any 
data from which he can state the number of persons engaged in 
the lumber business whose wages are affected by tariff legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. FRYE. Over 300,000 able-bodied men; no women and no 
children; as many as are affected by any.industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the disparity between the Canadian 
wages and the American wages? 

Mr. FRYE. The Canadian wages will average about 30 per 
cent less than the American in our section of the country. 

Mr. HALE. In some portions of Canada the Canadian lum- 
berman is not paid more than 50 per cent of our wages. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will ask the Senator if the disparity be- 
tween the wages in Canada and the Untted States does not draw 
from Canada to the United States a great portion of her popula- 
tion who become employés in the American industries? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. . 

Mr. ALLEN. What percentage of Canadians are engaged on 
the American side in lumber? 

Mr. FRYE, We hire in the matter of lumber a good many 
Canadians. Lumbering, of course, is carried on there in winter 
alone when we can have good snow roads. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yousaw yourlumber in the summer and spring? 

Mr. FRYE. We saw ix the spring and cut in the winter and 
run in the rivers in the spring and summer. Canadians are em- 

wed in chopping in the winter on our side. They come over 
or the purpose of chopping wood in the winter. French 
Canadians who are emigra to the United States have now 
come to stay. They have their churches and they are a thrifty 
people. They have come to remain in the United States and 
will make undoubtedly very excellent citizens. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Maine if 
it is not true as a matter of fact in his State and in the border 
States along the Canadian line that the great majority of labor- 
ers to-day ave French Canadians? 

Mr. FRYE. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the number is daily and hourly increas- 
ing? 7 ; 

Mr. FRYE, The number is daily and hourly in , but 
the great majority are not French Tenaiions. The French Ca- 
nadians flock only to the cities. They come to our cotton man- 
payee = Por ——— we have about 10,000 in my own 

ty w 8 engaged cotton tee. They to 
Manchester in Now Hampshire, to Nashua in New Benedio, 

and Loweli, but there are very few French Cana- 
dians who become farmers. After they have been here a while 
and earned money some of them may buy farms, but very few 
emigrate for the purpose of doing that. 


in my Sane provisions of the pending bill as ; 


Mr. ALLEN. Theyare displacing the native American labor 
to a lange extent, are they not? 

Mr. FRYE. No; the native American laborer is doing better 
than working in cotton mills. It requires no skill whatever to- 
day on the part of the operatives to make common cotton cloth. 
The consequence is that our Americans have gone out from the 
cotton mills and that work is given to the French Canadian, 
precisely as our laborers went out of the building of railroads 
and gave it up to Irish laborers. 

Mr. ALLEN. The question I ask the Senator is whether the 
Canadian labor is not displacing American labor in your facto- 
ries and sawmills and lumbering interest toa very large extent? 

Mr. FRYE. In our cotton factories, yes. I think not any- 
where else. But the Americans displaced themselves. They 
would not do the work. I can remember when in the cotton 
mill in my city American women were employed. Very many of 
them were schoolteachers, who could make more money ina cot- 
ton mill than they could in teaching school. They were received 
into just as good society as there was in my city. They have 
all gone out of the business of working in cotton mills. They 
were not displaced by French Canadians; they displaced them- 
selves, and have gone upa step in the matter of labor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if they 
were not driven out of those factories in consequence of the re- 
duction of wages and because you could empley French Cana- 
dians cheaper than you could employ native labor? 

Mr. FRYE. Wages have been going up slowly but gradually 
for thirty years, until last year they were higher than they ever 
had been in the history of this country or in the entire world. 
French Canadians are receiving a good deal more wages now in 
our cotton mills than our school teachers were receiving there 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me to call attention 
to a matter which came to my notice a short time ago? I was 
conversing as to the effect of the tariff on lumber with a very 
intelligent man who stands at the head of one of the large labor 
organizations of the United States. He said to me when the 
McKinley act went into force in 1890 he had occasion to go to 
Canadaand insome of the lumbering States of the Union for the 
purpose of investigating its effect. He visited labore:s on both 
sides of the line, held secret meetings, and inquired into the 
operations of the law. He said when the Mckinley act went 
into force the Canadian manufacturer of lumber called his labor- 
ers together and said to them: ‘‘Gentlemen, we shall have to 
reduce your wages $2 thousand of lumber for the purpose of 
mecting the new tariff act of the United States,” and the labor 
was reduced. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. ALLEN. Waita moment. As soon as that occurred he 
said the American manufacturer of lumber called his men to- 
gether and said: ‘‘ We shall have to reduce your wages $2 per 
thousand for the purpose of meeting this cut on the Canadian 
side;” and the result was that the American labor was reduced. 
That was the practical operation of the law, so far as it affected 
the laborers. 

Mr. FRYE. Whatdoes the Senator understand the McKinley 
law did with lumber? 

Mr.ALLEN. I de not kaow that 1 can quote the terms of the 
McKinley law. 

Mr. VEST. 


articles. 
Mr. FRYE. It reduced the duty on pine and shingles un- 
doubtedly. 
The Senator from Maine will pardox me. I 


It reduced the duty one-half on a great many 


y. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
am simply speaking of the report that I got from an extremely 
conservative and intelligent man who stands at the head of one 
of the large labor organizations as to the practical operation 
of our tariff act in so far asit affects the wages of American la- 


bor. 
Mr. FRYE. I wish to say to the Senator that the act did not 
reduce the wages a mill in the UnitedStates. It did not reduce 


the wages a mill in Canada. The average wages paid to lum- 
bermen ten years ago was $216. ‘The average paid to lumber- 
men last year was $360. The price has been increasing right 
along. You can not hire a man to work on the streets in my 
city to-day with a shovel, notwithstanding the hard times, short 
ofa doliar anda half a day. You can not hire a laborer on a 
farm in New England to-day for less than a dollar a day, and in 
haying he will demand from two to three dollars a day. 
. ALLEN. If your waren are so much higher than they 
are in Canada why do not all the Canadians flock over to Maine? 
Mr. FRYE. A great many of them do. Ten thousand have 
flocked into a the last ten years. 
Mr. ‘ e effect of that is simply to reduce the wages 


“Ne EY Ttionot, 


Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator say that they can flock over 
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by thousands and tens of thousands, and yet the price of labor | ment would be entirely upon one side. I have not the slightest 


not be affected in the State of Maine? 
Mr. FRYE. If I understand the McKinley act, it was a piece 
of machinery intended for one thing and one only, and that was 


to encourage capital to open up new industries, and thus create | 


a demand for labor, while that demand for labor should keep 
up and maintain existing wages; and it did it beyond a perad- 
venture. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
do you not? There is nota solitary restriction against a man 
coming there from Canada or from any other country— 

Mr. FRYE. One moment, if the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. ALLEN. You enjoy absolute free trade in the labor that 
enters into the construction of your different articles, and yet 

ou want protection for the article after it is manufactured. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator says we have free trade in labor. 
If athousand feet of lumber are broughtfrom Quebec to Portland 
and sold in Portland in competition with our lumber the labor 
in Canada that produced that thousand feet of lumber is equally 
free labor, is it not? And it has for usa disadvantage which 
labor which moves here does not. A man moving here—a good, 
decent man—I do not mean men like those who to-day are mak- 
ing war out in the West, but a good, decent man who moves into 
the United States is worth a thousand dollars to the United 
States the moment he lands here. 

If five hundred thousand come in a year they are worth a 
thousand dollars apiece to the United States. They make a col- 
ony of themselves. They immediately begin to use our cloth, 
our clothing, our wheat, our corn, our butter, our cheese, and 
all that sort of thing. They are not only producers, but they are 
consumers here. But if you have free trade and import the 
products of free labor from Europe you do not import the con- 
sumer; you feed himover there, not over here. Is it not better 
to feed men here at home? 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to get into an argument on the 
tariff, because I do not know where I should stop if I did. 

Mr. ALLEN. [I have heard that argument many times from 
the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator mean that he has heard my ar- 
gument many times? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. FRYE. Something like it. Iam obliged to him. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard or at least read such arguments 
made before the Senator was born. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam obliged to the Senator for that compliment. 
I did not know that he was so old, and I am delighted to know 
that he thinks I am so young. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is mistaken in what I said. Isay 
I have read the argument the Senator from Maine now makes 
written before he was born or beforeI was born. The argument 
is not a new one. It is at least two hundred years old. It has 
existed entirely regardless of the youth or standing of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. But the question which I put to the Senator 
all the way through, and which I hope he will answer without 
undertaking to beat about the bush, is this: You always put your 
argument of protection to American industries upon the theory 
that itis beneficial to the American laboring man. You have 
abandoned the argument of encouraging infant industries. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed youhad. At leastI give you credit 
for having arrived at a point of intelligence where you would 
abandonit. But the great drift of the argument upon the other 
side of the Chamber upon this question isin favor of protecting 
the laboring man. You always have the laboring man with you 
or in your shadow when you discuss this question. Now, the 
manufacturer of Maine, I understand—and I do not speak of 
Maine particularly except to state the proposition—wants to be 
protected. against Canadian lumber and Canadian products in 
every respect. 

That is, the manufacturer of Maine, who puts his money into 
the enterprise. He wants the American people, the people, for 
instance, in the States of Nebraska and Iowa and the great prai- 
rie States, to be taxed for his benefit, togive him a better market 
than he would otherwise possessia the natural open competitive 
market, and yet he wants to go through Canada and through Eu- 
rope and throughout thecivilized world and bring laborers here 
to compete with native and naturalized laborers. So the price 
of labor must inevitably go down, and if this thing is continued 
many years it must go down to a point equal to the price of la- 
bor in Canada, if not below. This is all I desire to say. 

Mr. VEST. The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is 
mistaken when he states that the lumber interest has not been 
persistent and insistent for a duty upon imported lumber. No 
claimants have been so vociferous for a duty as the lumbermen 
without distinction as to political party from the State of Maine. 

Mr. President, if it were merely a local question the argu- 


You enjoy absolute free trade in labor in Maine, | 





| duties, 


question but that it is to the interest of the lumber people in 
the State of Maine, who hire, as the Senatorfrom Nebraska | Mr. 
ALLEN] says, unquestionably almost exclusively Canadian lum- 
bermen, to put up the duties upon this article. The junior Sen 


| ator from Maine |Mr. FRY&] says that the farmersof that State 


are largely interested. The farmers of t 
largely interested. The Senator seems that immense 
prairie country which is almost destitute of lumber, and upon 
whose residents falis every cent of duty that is placed upon this 
article. 

{ have not the slightest respect for that declaration which ap 
peals to the prejudice of the American people upon the ground 
that other people, foreign people, are benefited by pro 


creat West are 


us 


to to 


L believe that the largest amount of commercial 
course is best for all nations for the whole world. Because the 
people of Canada think they are benefited by free l 
not weigh with me one particle in my course as a Senator upon 
this question. If they are benefited, provided the consumers o 
the United States are also benefited, 1 doubly rejoice. I would 
be ashamed of myself if I could be persuaded by these calamity 
arguments which have been made to cast any vote or make any 
argument in this Chamber. If the people of the United States 
are benefited and if the people of Canada are also benefited, so 
much the better for both and so much the better for the world 
at large. 

This is an old piece of claptrap. It is not the first time we 
have heard newspapers from England read in this Chamber to 
show how England was rejoiced at the success of the Democratic 
party. Mr. President, I look first to the interests of my own 
people, and then to the interests of the whole world; because it 
is just as impossible to strike down any interest in my country 
and not injure the interests of the whole world as to strike down 
a brave strong man within a community and not injure the whole 
community. 

The junior Senator from Maine says that Canada will not be 
so much rejoiced when they find there isa duty on lime. If I 
could be influenced by such a statement as that I would now be 
in favor of reconsidering the duty upon lime. If that were my 
only argument for imposing that duty, I should be ashamed o! 
myself as an American Senator. Thatis not the way to argue a 
great economic questionlike this. Weshould look to the whole 
of our own people, and next to the world at large, for comme: 
cial intercourse more free is, in my opinion, better for all the 
people and all countries. 

The senior Senator from Maine offers as an amendment to the 
pending bill section 218 of the McKinley law, and 1 was pro- 
foundly astonished to hear the junior Senator from Maine say 
that a million days’ labor would be given to Americans by adopt- 
ing thisamendment. The McKinley act reduced the duty one- 
half upon all articles of imported lumber. 

Mr. HALE. No; upon pine lumber. 

Mr. VEST. Perhaps I made the statement too broad; but 
upon pine lumber. We are now discussing the articles that are 
named in this amendment. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, the amendment 
covers all long lumber—spruce, pine, hemlock, sycamore, and the 
other varieties which make up sawed lumber—and provides the 
same rates that are covered by the present law, which rates, es- 
tablished in 1890, cut right in two the duties on pine lumber, 
leaving the duties upon spruce and certain other kinds of lum- 
beras they have been, at $2 a thousand, and upon pine at $1. 
My amendment renews the law as it now stands, making an 
average of from eight and a few hundredths per cent up to 18 

er cent upon the whole clause. 1t covers both kinds of long 
Semabone 

Mr. VEST. Section 218 of the McKinley act, which I have 
before me, applies to— 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, 8 per thousand feet 
board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addi 
tion to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or finished 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed 
on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 


and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet 
board measure; and in estimating, etc.1 


Mr. HALE. Thatis exactly the amendment which I have 
moved, covering pine, spruce, and hemlock, and also the pro- 
visions which the committee has put in in reference to planed 
lumber. If the amendment passes, then of course the bill can 
be adjusted to it. It does not apply simply to pine, I will say to 
the Senator, nor tospruce, but to the whole. 

Mr. VEST. I know that. Ihave not lately looked at the re- 
duction made by the McKinley act and spoke from memory, but 
I know that the duties upon white pine and a large quantity of 
other lumber was reduced one-half, from 20 per cent to 10 per 


umber does 
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cent, I think. That is my recollection of the provision in the 
McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. From $2 to $1. 

Mr. VEST. It was reduced one-half by the McKinley act and 
no disaster occurred such as was predicted then in certain quar- 
ters, and especially in the State of Maine. 

Now, our imports of hemlock, whitewood, sycamore, white 
ine, and basswood, as classified in the McKinley act, amounted 
n 1893 to $675; all other lumber, planed or finished on one side, 

$3 a thousand, equal to 26 per cent, which we make 8.75 per cent; 
planed or finished on both sides, $3 a thousand, or 24 per cent, 
which we make 8 per cent; planed on two sides and tongued and 


grooved, $3.50 a thousand, or 31 per cent, which we make 13.26 
pee cent. Weimported ofall this lumber in 1893 not quite $200,- 


Mr. HALE. Certainty the Senator is not referring to long 
lumber, which is covered by the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Planed lumber is left out—planed on two sides 
and tongued and grooved. 

Mr. HALE. Ofcourse I know the Senator wants to make a fair 
statement. The importations which cut any figure in the ques- 
tion of revenue are not the importations upon the planed either 
upon one or more than one side. The importations that are of 
any account and the importations which are given up by the 
provision of the bill are the importations of long lumber, which 
the Senator will find upon page 456 of the document which is 
now before us, on one item of which alone the duty is $308,000, 
and on another item the duty is $514,000, those items making 
nearly $1,100,000 that are given up. The Senator from Missouri 
is reading only the portion relating to planed lumber, which is 


7 small, 

r. VEST. I was attempting to reply to the argument of the 
junior Senator from Maine that a million days’ work by Ameri- 
ean labor would be destroyed by letting in free of duty the ar- 
ticles I have named and readhere. It is simply impossible that 
this lumber, which we imported to the valye of $200,000, which 
is not lumber in the rough but sawed and planed lumber, should 
furnish that much labor upon the American side. 

Mr. HALE. @ colleague was talking about another thing 
from that which is occupying the mind of the Senator from 
Missouri. My colleague was talking about the entire importa- 
tion and the whole range and scope of competition, which, as I 
have said, and I do not need torepeat, is very little in the items 
the Senator is reading from, the $200,000 in all. Of course that 
is very small. When he te into over a million he has to take 
what my colleague was talking about, long lumber. 

Mr. VEST. he Senator from Nebraska, it seems to me, ex- 

lodes that argument when he states, what is very well known 
to be the fact, that the lumber labor is free upon the Canadian 
border, and that the lumbermen of Maine go across or solicit 
from the other side the importation of Canadians who make a 
specialty of this sort of work. i 

Mr. HALE, I think the Senator must have been absent when 
my colleague was oe My colleague stated that the great 
influx of Canadian labor into this country is not engaged to any 
great extent in the lumber business. It goes into another kind 
of business. Tt fills — cotton mills, perhaps the woolen mills, 
and a class of labor that is paid lower wages. But 1 assure the 
Senator—I do not know howit may be in the West and in the 
South; I have no doubt in the South it is all home labor—in 
New England the men employed in the woods, on the streams, 
in the sawmills, and in all the different stages that are incident 
to this industry are almost entirely our own people. 

The Canadians who come here do not enter into this labor, ex- 
cept in a few instances. The great tide of immigration from 
Canada goes into other industries where the ee are lower 
and where no great skill is required. The man who is a practi- 
cal lumberman, who is a chopper, or a driver of a team, or a 
river driver, or in the sawmill, or engaged in rafting the lum- 
ber, is almost always a superior kind of laborer. He is strong, 
hardy, skillful, an eer eee: and commands . 
The Canadians fill very few of these places. All that my col- 
league said in answer to the Senator from Nebraska applied en- 
tirely outside of this industry. 

Mr. VEST. I have never been engaged in the lumber business 
personally, and I do not represent a State which is interested in 
oe except free lumber. However, I have in my hand, on 
page 106, No. 2711, of Bulletin No. 21, which has been furnished 
us, the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., of Carroll, Coos County, 
N. H., manufacturers of lumber, in which they say: 

We can not compete with Canadian ate, and should have to close our 
business if there be any reduction of duty on 7 eeete. 

beteoy | 159 laborers, nearly all men. Unskilled average 1.40, skilled 
average per w 


* . * * * + 
Most of our labor comes from Canada. We can not procure it elsewhere 
wAbout one-third of our labor is skilled. 
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Mr. HALE. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. VEST. Iam reading ffom a bulletin. 

Mr. HALE. What bulletin? 

Mr. VEST. Bulletin No. 21. 

Mr. HALE. What page? 

Mr. VEST. Page 106, the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., of 
Carroll, Coos Cer: . A. 

Mr. President, it is a revelation to me, in view of my reading 
upon the subjectin a sporadic sort of fashion, that the Canadians 
are not the best lumbermen in the world. I have read of the 
establishment of Astoria by John Jacob Astor and of the expe- 
dition which Mr. Jefferson sent into the great Northwest to as- 
certain the value of his Louisiana purchase, the wonderful and 
almost romantic story of the Lewis and Clarke expedition, going 
up through my own State and then across the Rocky Mountains 
and into Oregon and what is now the State of Washington. 

We have there page upon page of the wonderful daring and 
endurance of the Canadian voyageurs. Lewis and Clarke could 
not have carried out that expedition, notwithstanding the sup- 
ply of Kentuckians and Missourians, without the Canadian voy- 
ageurs, who were specialists in woodcraft. And we are told now 
t - they are not the people who are to be employed in this 
work! 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not want to 
disturb him in his speech nor to take away from the charming 
picture he is giving us of that early day, except to remind him 
that then, of course, both in Canada and in this country, people 
were entirely different from what they are now. There were 
not so many here. They were hardy, and bright, and ambi- 
tious. Now, letmestate the fact about lumbering here, as com- 
pared with Canadian lumbering. Most of the French people 
who come to this country come in from the province of Quebec. 
They are not lumbermen. aoe are of another class. 

As I have said, they do come in here and go into this business. 
The Canadian workman, woodsman, river driver, or whoever he 
may be, stays at home. He is undoubtedly a competent man. 
He is a stalwart man likeourlumberman. He isagreat, strong, 
and skillful man in his line, and he stays at home. The influx 
from Canada is from another region, largely, as I have said, 
from the province of Quebec, and also very largely from Mon- 
treal, and of another kind. The Canadian lumberman does not 
need the panegyric of the Senator from Missouri. The Senator 
does not need to go back to the time of Lewis and Clarke. The 
Canadian lumbermen can take care of themselves, and they do 
not come here to suy great extent. 

Mr. VEST. i have not the slightest question, to terminate 
the discussion on this point, that the lumbermen of Maine hire 
their labor where they can get it cheapest. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idesire to suggest to the Senator from Mis 
souri that the suggestion of the Senator from Maine that driv 
ing logs and rafting lumber is skilled labor is not correct. The 
Canadians in the woods of Wisconsin and Minnesota are engaged 
in that pares very arduous and not skilled labor. 

Mr. VEST. I repeat that the lumbermen of Maine get their 
labor where they can get it cheapest, exactly like the coal miners 
and iron operators of Pennsylvania do. They hire foreign labor 
if it is the cheapest. 

It is brought here, and when it strikes it is shot down if nec- 
essary, as has been done repeatedly; and then these manufac 
turers come to us and claim higher duties to protect American 
labor! In other words, they want protection in everything ex- 
cept in labor. There must be a free-trade market upon muscle 
and brawn, but upon nothing else. Itis the old story of greed 
and avarice which has been going on from the beginning of 
time, and will go on until the world is wrapt in millennial glory; 
and then you will find some protected manufacturer yelling 
out, ‘‘Give me more duties in order to protect American labor.” 

Mr. President, this whole system is based upon the idea of 

reed to build up certain classes, to build up certain localities. 

he temptation is so enormous upon public men, it is a wonder 
to me that all of us do not give way and abandon anything like 
the interests of theconsumers of the entire country. Men come 
to us from our own States and say, ‘‘ Do not strike down this in- 
terest; I supported you at the last election; I belong to your 
party; give me more duty,” and they obscure the sight of the 
great consumers of the country who do not come here and can 
not come here. What has become of my thousands upon thou- 
sands of constituents upon the prairies of Missouri who are to-day 
selling wheat at 30 cents a bushel at country depots and can get 
nothing for their cattle or horses? They can not be protected. 
But you must putup the price of lumber, for what? In the name 
of American labor. 

Mr. HALE. [f the Senator will allow me, I will tell him what 
becomes of some of his constituents in Missouri. He appealed 
to the Senate the other day to give those same plain people in 
Missouri, thesame kind of people who are interested in the manu- 
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facture of lumber, a duty on lead. The Senate gave them a duty 
on lead. . 

Mr. VEST. No, I did no such thing. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator said in his remarks in the Senate 
that he was representing there a smaller kind of laborers and 
interests in manufactures that were all over his State, and that 
notwithstanding his opinions generally were opposed to any 
duty on the product, upon the whole he believed that they should 
have it. 

Mr. VEST. 

Mr. HALE. 

Mr. VEST. 


Mr. President—— 
I do not know—— 
I decline to yield for a speech. 

Mr. HALE. I have said about all i want to say. 

Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator wants to ask a question he can do 
it. He had his own time and he can have it again. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question. 

Mr. VEST. Let me answer the question of the Senator’s col- 
league. One at a time. 

Mr. FRYE. 
my colleague. 

Mr. VEST. It is not true that I stood here and advocated a 
duty on lead. Asa member of the Finance Committee I voted 
fora bill which put lead upon the free list. Since my service 
here 1 have voted three times in the Senate upon yea-and-nay 
votes to put lead upon the free list. I am ready again and would 
be glad to vote to put lead and all other raw materials upon the 
free list. I distinctly stated that in the clash of interests inside 
of our committee and inside of the Democratic party I was forced 
to concede three-quarters of a cent, one-half the existing duty, 
upon lead; but my personal feelings and opinions were neither, 
as they are in regard to many of the duties that are in this bill. 
But I justified myself upon the ground that some bill should be 
enacted in the interest of the consumers of the United States 
rather than to leave the enormous duties of the McKinley law 
now upon the statute book; and that is my only argument in 
behalf of it. 

I am ready now, and would be glad to vote for free iron ore, 
free coal, free lead, free zinc, free lumber, free wool, free salt. 
I should be glad to vote to putall of them upon the free list, 
and I would consider it an ideal tariff bill to doso. But there 
are honest differences of opinion (I have no right to say there 
are not) inside of my party and I am compelled as a public man 
to look at the general result. I can not expect to have my way 
as to all these things or even a larger portion. I must give way 
to the inexorable logic of events and of circumstances, and that 
is the whole of it. Now I will hear the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Missouri spoke about cheaper 
lumber for the great prairies of the West, and I suppose that is 
what the Senator from Nebraska is for. The average rate of 
duty being 13.80 per cent ad valorem on lumber in the McKin- 
ley act, [ should like toask the Senator if he believes that put- 
ting lumber on the free list will have any effect upon the price 
of lumber out on the prairies of his State or in Nebraska? 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt of that result; net the slightest. 


I supposed the Senator was not going to answer 


Mr. FRYE. Let me ask this question of the Senator: Does | 


he not believe that out there the price is purely a question of 
transportation and not a question of a duty of 13.80 per cent? 

Mr. VEST. Every additional duty of even | per centis added 
to the price to the consumer. 

Mr. FRYE. But that was not the case last year. 

Mr. VEST. 
avenues of communication, were opened up between the two 
countries. We have a provision here at the end of the free list 
to the effect that if Canada puts an export duty upon lumber, 
then we go back to the duties as they exieted before the passage 
of this proposed law. That isa provision to the pending bill 
upon whie I shall be glad to hear our friends on the other side 
0 A ar uestion when we reach the free list. 

ut. 
upon lumber? At the close of the war there was an immense 
unbroken expanse of timber country in the great Northwest. 
To-day where is it? It has disappeared under the existing hot- 
house system, which has given. enormous values to the owners 
of those large tractsofland. The largest fortunes now in the 
United States, not even excepting those which have been made 
in transportation, have been made by the lumbermen of the 
great Northwest, multimillionaires who have reaped the ben- 
efit of the enormous duties. And who has paid them? Some- 
body has paid them. I say the lands in the Northwest have 
one up enormously, from a few cents an acre to many dol- 
san acre to-day. But for the great lumber region of Texas, 
and but for the enormous lumber regions of the South, we would 
soon be absolutely denuded, except in certain localities, of the 
lumber necessary to supply the demands of our own people. 
Mr. FRYE. ill the Senator allow me there? 
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Ifit was not, it was because new railroads, new | 


r. President, what has been the result of this high duty | 











Mr. VEST. 

Mr. FRYE. 
ties? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. I went through the entire history of the discus- 
sion of the tariff in the Canadian Parliament. I received all of 
the daily newspapers. There was not a member of Parliament 
who had the hardihood to declare that the people of the United 
States paid one of the duties on an export from Canada to the 
United States, but they all contendea that the 
paid by Canadians. 


Certainly. 
The Senator wishes to know who pays these du- 


entire duty was 


Mr. VEST. In regard to lumber as in regard to everything 
else the effect of a protective duty is to put up the market at 
home. The man who controls those interests inside of the tariff 
~all goes right up to the edge of the price and duty added. If 


it were only the import duty with which we were cone:rned 
to-day it would be almost intinitesimal; but for every dollar that 
goes into the Treasury ten to twenty dollars go into the hands 
of the protected manufacturers and the people who own the pro« 
ucts upon which there is aduty. Can any Senator deny that 
enormous fortunes have been made in the Northwest? | know 
those who bave made them. 

Is it not notorious that fortunes have been piled up to the ex- 
tent of fifty and seventy-five and one hundred millions? Where 
did they come from? Did they not come from the people who 
bought the lumber? If Canada could come in and compete with 
them it would put down the price. Where do they get the 
money which they are now loaning out; which they are now 
making the basis of the national-banking system in this country? 
Oh, no, Mr. President, that sort of thing will not do in the way 
of argument. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lhope the Senator from Missouri will pay more 
attention to the Senatorfrom Maine. He says that the Canadian 
pays the tax on lumber when it comes here, and the American con- 
sumer does not pay it. Now, if that were true it might be pos- 
sible that we could get the tax high enough to get Canadian lum- 
ber free in the country. [I think that might be the result of it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I am not concerned with Canada; 
I am concerned with the interests of our own people. I am not 
getting my argument fromCanada. Idonot take the Canadian 
papers nor do [ read the proceedings of their Parliament. My 
time is engrossed here with the many demands made upon me by 
my own constituentsand the people of the United States. If Can- 
ada profits by this legislation, if my people profit by it, my fellow- 
citizens in this country, so much the better. I am not legislat- 
ing here in order to inflict a calamity upon other people; I am 
legislating to help our own people, the consumers of the country, 
who are not heard here before our committees or in these Halls. 

I have been attempting for twenty minutes to get to what I 

ropose to read now, and then I am through, in order to show 

ow this interest is suffering under the one-half reduction upon 
many articles. I will not say all, but upon many, by the Mc- 
Kinley act. , I will read from the Treasury reportsas to exports, 
not imports. 

We exported in 1893 of boards, deals, and planks, $9,642,599; 
joists and scantling, $171,025; hoops and poles, $40,350; laths, 
$8,663; palings, etc., $3,854; shingles, $72,562; box shooks, $238,- 
605; barrel shooks, $702,403; staves, $2,488,520; all other lum- 
ber, $1,448,537; timber sawed, $2,320,123: hewn timber, $1,.188,- 
353; logs and other timber, $2,270,072; doors and sash, $273,455; 
mouldings, etc., $208,002; hogsheads and barrels, $218,880; 
household furnitura, $3,112,291; wooden ware, $328,817; all other 
manufactures, $1,917,451; making the total exports of this lum- 
ber in 1893 $26,596,439, against the $11,000,000 which the senior 
Senator from Maine has paraded here in regard to imports. 

Mr. President, I submit that if this interest has so thrived 
and flourished under the reductions of the McKinley act in the 
interest of the consumers, it can stand a still further reduction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the charge has been made on 
the other side of this Chamber and in Republican newspapers 
throughout the country that the bill under consideration is a 
sectional measure, and that it is intended to destroy the indus- 
tries of the Eastern States. If anything were needed to effec- 
tually dispose of that charge the schedule under consideration 
this morning should do so, because the lumber interest of this 
country deeply concerns the people of the Scuth. Of the total 
timber area of the United States the South contains more than 
one-half, and to-day the lumber interests of the South and its 
naval stores amountannually to more than $150,000,000. Yet the 
Senators from the South, carrying out their theory and carry- 
ing out the solemn pledges which their party made to the Amer- 
ican people, place lumber, which is one of the largest interests 
of the South, upon the free list. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
made the charge, in a speech delivered on the pending bill, that 
the South was endeavoring to destroy the industries of New Eng- 
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land, and that it would have toruin a great many of them to get 
even for Appomattox. Similar charges have fallen frem the lips of 
other Senators on that side of the chamber. Speaking for fhe people 
of Georgia, lam free to say that no such sentiments are onal by 
them. ‘They have no hostility for the people or the industries of 
New England. When the war ended they buried their resentments 
in the grave with their dead; and from that Avril day of 1865 when 
Gen. Lee surrendered his stainless sword, and Gen. Grant magnani- 
mously declined to receive it, the people of the South have turned 
their hearts to the Union. They have labored to ’ouild up their 
waste places. They have steadfastly walked in the paths of peace. 
They have endeavored to cultivate friendship with the ple of the 
North, and they are to-day animated by love for their fellow-country- 
men in all parts of the United States. There ary no bitter feelings 
in their hearts. They cherish now, and will /°x cherish, tender 
memories of that past madesacred by the heroic deeds of those who 
fought in defense of what they believed to be the right. 

The people of the South have been taught that “‘peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” Conquered and decimated, 
their fortunes wasted and their pect destroyed, they set them- 
selves bravely to the task of building up their homes and recover- 
ing their wasted fortunes. Nobly have they performed the task. 
They survived the harrowing years of reconstruction, which was 
more destructive than war and more humiliating than defeat. The 
Republican party undertook to subvert the rae of civilization 
by placing the peeple of the Seuth under subjection to an inferior 
race, When the military power of the Federal Government was 
removed, the corrupt and destructive agencies that had impover- 
ished the people and deprived the States of the right of local self- 
government fell to the ground to rise no more. ith the princi- 
ple of heme rule recognized, and reestablished from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, the Southern States became fully restored to their 
rightful place in the Union, 

Indismayed by the loss of fortune, the yee set bravely to 
work to reclaim the high place which the had held in the 
progress of the nation, and the publications of to-day are full of 
the story of her resources and advancement. The South is destined 
to become the greatest manufacturing section of the United States. 
In this light it would be an act cane folly for her represent- 
atives to commit themselves to any legislation that would be de- 
structive of manufacturing interests. greatest ibilities for 
Southern development are in the utilization of the dormant wealth 
that lies in her water powers, her virgin timber, her coal and iron, 
her cotton and other raw materials, essentiai to the upbuilding of 
large manufacturing interests. Hence the absurdity of charging 
that the South is seeking to destroy the manufacturing industries 
of the country and the wages of pm in urging this tariff reform 
aeeetion. No such unworthy motives actuate the Southern 

wopiec, 

. Gevtnaing myself from amon g the toilers of the country, I would 
east ne vote that would degrade labor or lessen its earning power. 
I would do everything possible to elevate the American laborer, and 
to make him the most prosperous working man in the world. No 
effort of the people of the South is based upon any f of ill-will 
or prejudice against New England. I appreciate the c of her 
people; I admire her skill; I commend her thrift, and I would have 
the people of the South imitate her example in building up those 
varied industries which have made New England the most prosper- 
ous section of the Union. New England manhood has fllustrated 
the saying that where nature does least for mankind, man does 
most for himself. And after all it is men that make the state. 

With the abundant and unrivaled natural advantages of Georgia 
for en our people would fiadly weleome the capital 
and skill of New England to fally develop her resources, Georgia 
has an area nearly equal in extent to the whole of New England. 
She abounds in raw material for successful manufactures, and in 

cultural products of all kinds. We have and fertile lands 
that will awe profitably everything that i labor cul- 
tivates. We have health and climatic ad second to none. 
We have numberless acres of in forests for various manufac- 
tures of wood. We have e of marble to erect all the public 
buildings in the Union. We have granite enough to s with 
Belgian blocks all the streets in all the cities of the United States. 
We patos nearly 1,900,000 bales of cotton a year, and, if profita- 
ble gia, could produce enongh cotton to supply all the mills in 
the country. We have water power sufficient to turn all the 


machinery of New Engiand and to weave into cloth every bale of | in the 


cotton produced in the Southern States. 

With raw material of every description at hand and abundant 
water-power, Georgia is destined to become a successful competitor 
in the various industrial uits. She would welcome Eastern 
capital and skill to to the fallest degree the manifold 
resources of her fields, forests, and mines. Siace 1880 Georgia has 
made + progress in developing her resources. She is sendin 

t of her forests, fields, mines, and factories to the N: 
and West, and to foreign lands. During the summer while 
there were miilions of spindles idle in every cotton mill 
in States, was y, and 
making @ class of goods in which they defy ; 
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I submit in this connection certain tabulated statements from the 
report of Mr. William A. Wright, the comptroller-general of Georgia 
for last year, showing the increase in taxable values for the past 
fifteen years: 

GEORGIA'S GROWTH. 


[From the Comptroller-General’s report for the State of Georgia for 1893, show- 
ing the increase in values in the taxable property of the State from the years 
1879 to 1893.) 


Railroads 
taxable. 


} 
| $225, 093, 419 $9, 866, 129 
| 238,934, 126 12, 490, 525 | 
| 204, 252, 630 16, 741, 258 
| 268,519, 975 18, 729, 427 
284, 881, 951 22, 030, 464 
“294, 885, 370 22, 188, 901 
299, 146, 798 22, 548, 818 
| 806, 507,578 22, 981, 927 
316, 605, 329 24, 899 ,592 
| 827, 863, 331 29, 304, 127 
345, 938, 837 34, 250, 477 
77, 366, 784 38, 462, 161 
402, 586, 468 42, 383, 287 
421, 149, 509 42, 604, 025 
410, 644, 753 42, 000, 154 


| Property on 


| digests. Total. 


$234, 959, 548 
251, 424, 651 
270, 993, 888 
287, 249, 408 
306, 921, 355 
817, 074, 271 
821, 695, 616 
329, 489, 555 
841, 504, 921 
857, 167, 458 
880, 189, 314 
415, 828, 945 
444, 968, 755 
463, 753, 534 
452, 644, 753 











~ Reilreads exempt, $20,¢ 000,000. : 
This tableshows a net inercase in the period named of $130,949,291. 


A more detailed statement shows the increase in the chief items of 
property, as follows: 


. | 1879. 1893. 
| 
- 


Manici ER nc nnvediinticoneee (blintanmpipidened | $49, 007,286 | $122, 540, 587 
Agricultural lands 90, 49% 131, 214, 047 


27, 386, 992 


u Cdk dine nian hia wine 
Tren Gapical ins . — ete 

min 270, 730 

ik capital 14, 310, 178 

1, 091, 852 

6, 845, 497 


4, 869, 354 » 845, 
42, 000, 154 


9, 866, 129 


A fact worthy of note in this report is that the negroes returned 


for taxation in Georgia, pr iy egating in value, in 1879, 
$5,182,398; in 1889, ai. t1e 33h; i 1595, $1, , 675. 

This is indisputable evidence that the negro is given a fair show- 
ing, and that in Georgia the industrious and economical citizen can 
make a living and accumulate property, whether he be white or 
black. There is no race problem in Georgia. The negro is treated 
fairly, and besides being able to acquire property, his children are 
given educational advantages which they eagerly improve. Georgia 
appropriates in round numbers eleven hundred thousand dollars for 
age schools, and this —_ equally tothe education of both races. 

whites and blacks live peaceably and contentedly together, 
and the negroes recognize that their best friends are the whites 
among whom they live, who know their habits and customs, and 
who have amore genuine interest in them than those who profess a 


great deal more. 
SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 


I can not, at this stage of my remarks, speak as fully as I should 
like to do of Southern development, but in order to correct many 
misapprehensions are that great section of this country, I 
shall at the conclusion of what I say upon the pending bill submit 
eetain valuable and official statistics which show in an interest- 
ing and authoritative manner the great resources and wonderful 
progress along material lines, of Georgia «nd the South. 

Georgia’s ambition is to build up her own, and not to tear down 
the interests and the industries of any State or any section of our 
common country. In this peaceful mission and patriotic purpose 
she invites competition and invokes the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest. 

It is a great mistake, Mr. President, to suppose there is anythin 

Southern atmosphere or the Burton temperament that is 
opposed to en rise or antagonistic to sustained effort. The best 
progress of the human race has taken _ in countries that had 
climatic conditions similar to those of the Southern States, The 
South is not in the tropics, but in the temperate zone, and from the 
infancy of the race this has been the scene of the greatest human 
triumphs in every field of Biyeical, intellectual,and moral advance- 
ment. The men who follo Lee and Stonewall Jackson have left 
an imperishable record of prowess and cal endurance; and 
when the war ended the same men turned their attention to reclaim- 
ing their devastated fields and ruined homes, with the same heroism 
they on the field of battle, and the same courage and 
energy had manifested on the tireless march. 








1894. 





In territorial domain; in material resources; in manufacturing 
interests; in agricultural products; in mineral wealth ; in forest, 
field and city, the South is the peer of any section of this great 
eountry. The Southern States, exclusive of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, ‘and Missouri, contain 793,000 square miles. This is a vast 
empire, geographically considered. In climate and product, in nat- 
ural advantages and undeveloped resources there is no equal 
area of territory in the world comparable to it. 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas would not be crowded if they contained the present popula- 
tion of the entire Union. Georgia with her 60,000 square miles 
comes within 6,000 of having as much area as the New England 
States combined, while Texas with 260,000 square miles has a larger 
area by 83,000 than the Middle and New England States together. 

Despite the devastation of war; despite decimated population; 
despite rnined fortunes; despite the reconstruction era, which was 
almost as ruinous as war; despite every obstacle that has crowded 
the pathway ofher progress, the South has triumphed over them all, 
and with fortitude unparalleled and energy unsurpassed, has taken 
her place abreast of the best progress that has been achieved by 
any section of the Union. 


TARIFF REFORM. 


So much, Mr. President, for theright of the South to be heard with 
respect and consideration in this Chamber, when it makes a demand, 
and now for the justice of the demands themselves. What is it 
that the Senators from the South are asking this body to dof 
Simply to carry out the pledges made to the people by the Demo- 
cratic party to reform the tariff, and in connection with the tariff- 
reform bill they champion an amendment to if which provides for 
a tax upon incomes. Because of the advocacy of this measure by 
Senators from the South it has been charged that it is a Southern 
raid on Northern capital, and an effort to get even for Southern 
losses during the war, by making the Northern capitalists support 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I have no respect for the spiri’? in which these 
charges are conceived, and shall not reply to them in the temper in 
which they are made. The South favors the income tax, not from 
sectional or partisan motives, but because it is equitable and right. 
It is believed to be right, not only in the South, but by the people 
in every section. Taxation without representation was a principle 
against which the Revolutionary fathers fought in the establish- 
ment of this Republic, and representation in its councils without 
proportionate taxation for the support of the Government is just 
as repugnant to the sentinfent of the free voters of this country. 
But of this, later on. 


In the history of our country there never has been a question more | 


fully and fairly discussed by the American people than that of tariff 
reform. In the last Presidential election each party made an hon- 
est and unequivocal declaration of its tariff policy. The Demo- 
cratic party declared in favor of a tariff for revenue only, and 
denounced Republican protection as a fraud and the McKinley 
tariff as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. ‘The Repub- 
lican party pronounced squarelyrin favor of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, and denounced the Democratic policy as destructive of 
the business interests of the country. 

This vital issue was discussed in every State from the lakes to 
the gulf, and from ocean to ocean. The press teemed with it, and 
for four months the chosen orators and leading representatives of 
both parties urged before the people their differentiating views on 
the tariff. 

The Democrats elected Mr. Cleveland over Mr. Harrison by a 


The twelve States | 


Far ne majority of 380,810 and by a majority of 132 votes over | 


im in the electoral college. 


principles and policy of the Democratic party. It was the culmi- 


nation of a contest of years’ duration, and it accentuated in no | 
uncertain manner the verdict of the American people in favor of 


tariff reform. ‘The election of Mr. Cleveland, who had courage- 
ously pitched the battle on this issue in 1888 and lost—because the 
country was not ready for the reform which he advocated—was not 
a sectional triumph. His victory was national, for among the 


States voting for Mr. Cleveland, besides the Southern States, were | 


Connecticut, Delaware, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 


ern States, than Mr. Harrison received in all. 


. For the first time since 1861 the Democrats are in full possession | 


of the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 
They are here, in this Congress, to execute the will of the people, 
and to carry into effective laws the verdict of the majority as ren- 
dered at the ballot box. The Democratic party would be false to 
its convictions of duty, as well as to the principles and policy 
oe in its platform, if it fails in the trust committed to its 
ing. 

foun licans have endeavored to make it appear that this isa 
sectional question, and that it is the purpose of the Democratic 
party to destroy the industries of the country and lower the wages 
of the American mechanic; but these charges have no foundation 
in fact. The Democratic party is natioyal, and not sectional, and 


This was a crowning victory for the | 
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has no intention cither to discriminate against or injure any Amer- 
ican industry, much less to lower the wages of the mechanic or 
laborer. It isa gross assumption for the Republican party to pose 
as the friend of labor, for its mission has been to legislate for the 
classes rather than the masses, while the record of the Democratic 
party, from Jefferson to Cleveland, has been in favor of the doc- 








| trine of equal rights for all and special privileges to none. 





| pone the passage of the bil 





The course of the Senators on the other side in debating every 
item of this bill deceives nobody. Their purpose is plain, and 
can not be veiled behind protestations of sympathy for the various 


interests affected by the amendments which have been debated, 
With few exceptions these interests have been trifling co: ipared 
with the tremendous interests affected by the delay in the passing 


of the bill, and the people everywhere who are clamoring fer 
settlement of this question in order that the business of the country 
may proceed, know full well that the Republican party is to blame 
for the delay in its enactment. The object of the Republicans is 
known of all men. 

The Republican Senators know that the passage of the Wilson 
bill will inaugurate an era of prosperity and growth in this coun 
try and a revival of business throughout the land that will be dis- 
astrous to Republican — To escape this they wish to post 

until after the approaching elections, or 
until a date so close to that time as to make it impossible for the 
improved conditions to be felt before the elections. ‘They wish to 
impress upon the country the belief that the Democratic party is 
inefiicient and after the elections (if they can succeed in electing a 
large number of Republicans) they will claim the improved. condi- 
tions resulting from the passage of the Wilson bill as the result of 
the return to office of so many Republicans, and the prospect of the 
return of that party to power. This is a very clever scheme M: 
President, but it will fall as far short of realization as does the the 
ory which the Republicans are so industriously nursing fall short 
of the facts, to wit, that the present distress in the country is in 
anticipation of the passage of the Wilson tariff bill. Was ever an) 
thing more absurd than this? None but Republicans would have 
the andacity to proclaim such an idea. It is not a theory that is 
depressing the people. Not more true, seven years ago, when it 
was uttered, than it it is to-day, was that historic epigram of Presi 
dent Cieveland, that “it is a condition which confronts us, not a 
theery.” 

The people are not theorizing. They are hungry in the midst of 
plenty; they are unemployed in the home of progress and develop 
ment. They are the victims of a condition which is the natural 
result of a policy that the Republican party is responsible for, and 
the reform of which they are now opposing by every artifice and 
every method of delay known to the parliamentary tactician. Ly 
the theory that shutting out competition from other countries will 
— our home market for our home people, the McKinley tarilf 

as excluded millions of dollars’ worth of goods, for which our own 
products would have been exported in payment; and just in pro 
portion as others have been crowded out our own goods have been 
shut in, and we find millions of bushels of wheat being fed to hogs, 
which, under a freer tariff, would have found a profitable market 
abroad. 

The charge, Mr. President, that the Democratic party is trying to 
force free trade upon the country is not anew one. In his memor- 
able message of 1887, President Cleveland declared: 


the 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much'of bandying epi- 
thets. The question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and tho persistent 
claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the people from unjust 
and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free-traders, is mis: vous 
and far removed from any consideration of the public good. 


hie 


The position of the two parties for the past ten years has been 
well known upon this great principle of tariff reform. The policy 
and purpose of the Democratic party has been tariff reduction. 
Each time that the party was called upon in national convention 
for a declaration of principles, its platform has embodied with 
the demand for lower taxation promises of non-interference with 
capital and labor engaged in the manufacturing interests of the 
country. On the other hand, the Republican policy and purpose 
have been steadily towards higher protection for favored industries, 


| and greater burdens npon the people; but when the national con- 
Wisconsin, and California—more votes, without counting the South- | 


ventions of that party have required a declaration of party prin 
ciples, the Republicans have vied with the Democrats in promises 
ef reduced taxation. 

The Republican party has always masqueraded as the special 
champion of the rights and interests of American labor, but its 
course has always been in favor of the capitalists, and has tended 
to enrich the few and impoverish the many. Its legislation has 
made it possible for capital to oppress the people by trusts and 
other unlawful combinations. 


THE TARIFF STRUGGLE. 
In 1884 the Republican platform declared: 
Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic party, which would 


degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our earnest protest. The 
Democratic party has failed completely to relieve the people of the burden of 
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unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the surplus. The Republican party 
pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and to reduce the surplus, 
not by the vicious and indiscriminate process of horizontal reduction, but by such 
methods as will relieve the taxpayer without injuring the laborer or the great 
productive interests of the country. 


Whatever else it has failed in the Republican party has established 
its ability to reduce the surplus, but it has failed signally to do so 
**by such methods 2s will relieve the taxpayer without injuring 
the laborer.” 

In the same year of 1884 the Democratic platform declared in 
favor of tariff reduction, but at the same time declared: ‘‘ From 
the foundation of the Government taxes collected at the custom- 
house have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for successful continuance, so that any change of 
law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus 
involved.” They finally declared in the concluding sentence: ‘‘ We 
denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, and (subject to the pre- 
ceding limitations; we demand that Federal taxation shall be exclu- 
sively for public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of the 
Government economically administered.” 

It was on this platform that President Cleveland won his first 
victory. Butthe country was not yet ripe for a tariff reform, 
and when Mr. Cleveland, who was in advance of his party on this 

reat. doctrine, promulgated his message of December, 1887, and in 
the year following the Republicans took direct issue, and declared 
their uncompromising loyalty to ‘‘the American system of protec- 
tion” and condemned the eee of the Democratic party ‘‘to 

lace wool on the free list,” the election of President Harrison fol- 
owed. 

But during the Harrison administration the canrpaign of oduca- 
tion on tariff reform was continued throughout the country, and in 
1892 the Democratic party and the Republican oe for the first 
time in their history uncompromisingly joined issue on the pees 
question and went before the people on directly opposite policies. 

The Democratic platform declared: ‘‘We denounce Republican 
protection as a fraud,” and ‘‘ we denounce the McKinley tariff as the 
culminating atrocity of class legislation.” 

The Republican party faced the issue just as positively, and de- 
clared: ‘‘We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection.” And 
‘we denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House 
of Representatives to destroy our tariff laws by piecemeal, as is man- 
ifested by their attacks upon wool, lead,andleadores * * * and 
we ask the people for their judgment thereon.” 

The overwhelming election of President Cleveland on a straight- 
out platform of tariff reform, in which the issue was directly made 
between that policy and protection as provided in the McKinley 
tariff, leaves no doubt as to the wishes of the people. It is the clear 
duty of this Democratic Congress to give the people tariff legisla- 
tion that complies as far as possible with the platform of tho party, 
and the people are demanding such legislation. On this point, too, 
the message of Mr, Cleveland in 1887 is opportune to-day. He said: 


The difficulty attending a wise and fair revision of our tariff laws is not 
undepusthnabed, It will require on the of Co: t labor and care, and 
especially a broad and national contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic dis- 
regard of such local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of the wel- 
fare of the entire country. 


And again: 


But the obligation to declare party policy and principle is not wanting to urge 
rompt and effective action. Both of the es now representing 
6 government have, by re and authoritative declarations, condemned the 
condition of our laws which permit the collection from the people of unnecessary 
revenue, and have inthe most solemn manner, promised its correction; and neither 
as citizens nor partisans are our countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberate 
violation of these pledges. 


THE M'KINLEY TARIFF. 


I do not charge, Mr. President, to the McKinley tariff all the ills 
from which the country suffers, but it has levied onerous taxes on 
the many for the benefit of the few. Whatever the intention of its 
framers, the results have been most unjust to the farmers and the 
great body of consumers, from whom excessive taxes have been 
wrung for the benefit of the manufacturers. Its effect has been 
to make the rich richer and the poor . The claim of our 
Republican friends that the McKinley law has stimulated indus- 
tries and increased the wages of labor has not been borne out by the 
record. Senators on the other side of this Chamber have asserted 
time and again in the debate on the Wilson bill that during the 
existence of the present law the country has enjoyed phenomenal 

rosperity; that our industries have prospered as never before, and 
that abor has received the highest w: These claims deceive no 
one, They are without foundation. Never before within my recol- 
Jectidn has the country witnessed such ~eneral distress. All sections 
and all interests have suffered. The: «never have been more failures, 
more suspensions, and more enforced idleness among wage earners 
in consequence of general secenaion than during the nce of 
the McKinley tariff. The McKinley bill went into effect in October, 
1890. I give the record of failures for the years 1887, 1888, and 1889, 
before its enactment, and of the three years 1891, 1892, and 1898, fol- 
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lowing its enactment, to show the absurdity of Republican claims 
for the so-called blessings of the McKinley tariff: 
Before the McKinley law. 


; ae eg ree 
failures. | Liabilities. 


9, 634 
10, 679 
10, 882 


31, 195 440, 175, 254 


$167, 560, 044 
123, 829, 973 
148, 784, 337 





During the McKinley law. 
a sae ae » “ 

12, 273 

10, 344 

14, 212 


36, 829 | 635, 335, 744 


$189, 868, 638 
114, 044, 167 
331, 422, 939 
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This alarming record of failures carries with it condemnation, and 
shows how empty are the Republican claims of prosperity under the 
McKinley tariff, there being an increase of 18 per cent in the number 
of failures and an increase of 44 per cent in the aggregate liabilities. 
The prices of wheat, of cotton, and every product of the farm have 
been lower within the last three years and a half than within any 

eriod in fifty years. The demonetization of silver has contributed 
its share to the evils from which the country suffers, but the fact 
remains that during the McKinley law the products of the farm and 
the wages of labor have been lower than during any like period, so 
that the claims of the authors and defenders of Republican protec- 
tion are not sustained by the truth of history. 


REPUBLICAN INCONSISTENCY. 


Years ago, before Republican protection had reached the serious 
proportions which it now assumes, there were Republican states- 
men who favored tariff reduction; but the members of that party 
have become so accustomed to legislating in the interest of the 
manufacturers, that now no tariff is toohigh forthem. Inthe Forty- 
first Congress Gen. Garfield, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives April 1, 1870, said: 


But as I have already shown the heaviest burdens of internal-revenue taxes 
have been removed from manufactures, and a demand that some corresponding 
reduction shall be made is coming up from all quarters of the country. The 
signs are unmistakable that a strong reaction is setting in covet the prevailing 
— and he is not a wise legislator who shuts his eyes to the facts of the situa- 

In place of reducing the rates of duty, as suggested by Gen. Gar- 
field, er have been increased by the Republican party, so that 
they are higher now than in any of the intervening years since 
then. The average ad valorem rate on dutiable articles was 47.8 

er cent in 1870, and 49.58 in 1893, while under the tariff of 1872, 

or which Gen. Garfield voted, the rate was reduced to 38.7 per cent. 

On March 24, 1870, Hon. William B. Allison, who is now the senior 
Senator from Iowa, delivered a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he declared that ‘the tariff of 1846 (the Walker tariff) 
although confessedly and professedly a tariff for revenue, was, so far 
as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a tariff as 
we ever had.” 

In the same speech he said: 

It is admitted by all that the increase of the tariff was commenced and carried 
on upon the basis of the protective duties of the Morrill tariffof 1861, the increase 
of direct taxation which added to the price of domestic manufactures rendered 
an increased tariff necessary in order to prevent our country from being flooded 
with cheaper foreign productions. Certainly, then, apon the decrease of internal 
taxation the may be and ought to be decreased in proportion, the danger be- 
+ =, Fa longer in existence which was sought to be averted by those increased 

uties. ‘ 

And in answer to a question by Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, Mr. Allison 
said: ‘‘I propose a reduction of 20 per cent upon the ieading arti- 
cles,” which he stated would make the average of the tariff 37 per 
cent. He also said: 

The aremnge vite uncer the tariff of 1862 was 274 per cent, so that with the pro- 
gored reduction the tariff would still be an average of 25 per cent in excess of 

of 1862, which was passed, according to the declaration of Mr. Stevens, as a 
measure tocompensate manufacturers for the internal taxation imposed that year. 

Despite the fact that the price of wheat and corn and cotton and 
all farm products is lower than in fifty years the Republican party 

rotests against a reduction of tariff taxes. The Republican party 

ustified an average tariff duty of 27} per cent in 1862 to compen- 
sate manufacturers for internal taxes. In 1894 we find the Repub- 
lican party{resisting a bill that reduces the tariff 25.79 per cent to an 
average duty of 36 per cent, and using every means to retain the 
excessive duties of the McKinley tariff. The agricultural classes 
ave the great consumers of imported goods, and the pathway of the 
Republjcan party is strewn with the wrecks of broken promises to 
the farmers. They have been deceived by fair promises while their 
substance has been devoured by the ravening wolves of high pro- 
tection. The object of Republican tariff taxation should deceive 
noone. Ostensibly for the laborer, it inures mainly to the benefit 
of the capitalist engaged in manufacturing. It levies tribute on 
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the many for the benefit of the few. It reminds me of the alien 
governments set up in the South in the days of reconstruction, or, 
more properly, of destruction, the effect of which was to rob the peo- 
ple under forms of law by excessive taxation, and the intent of 
which was to keep the Republican party in power. 

THE WILSON BILL. 

The Wilson bill is not all that its framers designed. It is not all 
that the Democratic party pledged in its platform. lt is not all 
that the Democratic party desires, butit is a substantial compliance 
with Democratic professions. It is in the line of tariff reform. It 
reduces the duties imposed by the McKinley bill over 25 per cent, 
and this reduction is a practical measure of relief to the country, 
and a performance in entire harmony with the principles and policy 
of the great party which elected President Cleveland. 

Mr. President, all great measures of legislation are the result of 
compromise, as was the Federal Constitution. The Wilson bill 
embodies the controlling idea on which the last Presidential cam- 
paign was fought and won—tariff reform. 

The Wilson bill as amended in the Senate is a compromise. It 
will be so construed and accepted by the great majority of the 
American people who elected President Cleveland and placed the 
Democratic party in power. 

Republicans in thisChamber are not sincere when they charge the 
Democratic party with being false to its pledges. They are hyper- 
critical and hypocritical when they taunt the Democratic majority 
in the Senate for placing duties on certain raw materials. In pri- 
vate they plead for higher duties, and in public they seek to make 
it appear that Democratic performances are not consistent with 
Democratic professions. They play fast and loose and endeavor 
to deceive the people. They denounce a tariff-for-revenue-only bill 
as protection. In one breath they denounce the bill under consid- 
eration as a free-trade measure, and in the next they declare it differs 
from the McKinley bill only in degree, thus showing the insincerity 
of their position. The public will not be deceived by the impu- 
tations and contradictions of Republican Senators. The American 
people will accept the amended Wilson bill as the embodiment of 
the conservatism and wisdom of the Democratic party. It will bring 
relief to the people. It will revive the commerce of the country, 
It will relieve the masses of onerous taxes. It will stimulate new 
enterprises and give hope and confidence to the public. It will 
give employment to the idle and will not lessen the wages of labor. 

While it recognizes the rights of capital it does not surrender the 
rights of the people to trusts and monopolies, which are fostered 
under the excessive duties imposed by the McKinley tariff. Viewed 
in every light the Wilson bill provides a fair tariff for freer trade 
among the nations. It is inspirit a compliance with the principles 
and pledges of the Democratic party. It is the partial fulfilment 
of the contest inaugurated by President Cleveland in his tariff-re- 
form message to Congress in 1887. It is the culmination of a strug- 
gle maintained through evil and good report. It is the triumph of 

rinciple—the achievement of a victory that will inure to the last- 
ing benefit of the country, and redound tothe honor of a party whose 
labors are inseparably interwoven with the rights and liberties of 
the people and the best progress of the American Union. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


Certain Senators on both sides of this Chamber have exhausted 
the vocabulary of —*, in denouncing the income tax as class 
legislation. It has been denounced as infamous and as an attempt 
to despoil the rich for the benefit of the poor. It has been charac- 
terized as undemocratic and sectional, and as-an effort to impose 
unjust exactions and heavy contributions upon the wealth of the 
Middle and Eastern States. It has been heralded abroad as a com- 
bination of the West and the South against the wealth of the North. 
But, Mr. President, there is no truth in these soa soe era Its pur- 
pose is to distribute the burdens of taxation equally upon all classes 
and all interests of the country. The income tax seeks to carry 
into practice a principle, which is recognized under all forms of 
government, that the burdens of taxation should be equally dis- 
tributed and, in proportion to the ability of every citizen and every 
class and every interest, to sustain the government which protects 
their property, their lives, and their liberties. This is a well-recog- 
nized system of taxation in Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and in 
other countries of Europe. It should be enforced under our demo- 
cratic form of government. It is in operation to-day in every State 
of the Union, for it is a cardinal principle in the various States that 
taxation shall be uniform and on Valorem upon all property taxed. 

Since the formation of the Union, the principle that every citizen 
shall contribute to the support of the government which protects 
him, has been recognized in the respective State governments. 
There is no good reason under our democratic form of government 
why the same rule should not apply to taxation for the support of 
the Federal Government which defends the honor of the country 
abroad and protects the rights of the citizen at home. All forms 
of taxation may be said to be burdensome, but if the policy of col- 
lecting taxes for the support of our State governments is just, then 
there is no good reason why the same policy should not apply, at 
least to the limited extent contemplated in the bill under considera- 
tion, for the support of the Federal Government. 
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The two main objections to the income tax are, first, that it 
class legislation, and second, that it is inquisitorial in its enforce- 
ment. The first objection is not tenable'if the principle is correct, 
as applied in the States, that ey ery citizen is subject to taxation 
according to the amount of property that he owns. The second 
objection can be equally urged against any form of taxation. There 
is no process more inquisitorial or objectionable than that enforced 
for the collection of customs and excise taxes. In the collection of 
State taxes the citizen is compelled to make a return of pr operty 
which seems to cover everything. I have before me a blank form 
for the return of property for State and county taxation under the 
laws of Georgia, and made by every citizen of that Stat It con- 
tains twenty-nine questions which the citizen iscompelled to answer 
under oath. The questions embrace every article of real ov per 
sonal property which any citizen has, or might be supposed to have 
The same practice of securing these returns and collecting taxes is 
observed in other States. 

The burdens of taxation have not been equally borne under our 
Federal system by those who are best able to bear them. Fora hun 
dred years, under our tariff system of taxation, the masses have con- 
tributed most to the support of the General Government. The pro 
posed income tax will not bear heavily upon the rich, and they 
should cheerfully favor rather than oppose it. The constantly 
increasing expenses of the General Government make it absolutely 
necessary to introduce the income-tax feature as a means of relieving 
the people from the excessive burdens of Federal taxation. Even if 
the inceme tax should yield more than fifty millions yearly it should 
be acquiesced in as equitable by those who are best able to bear the 
burden, Theexpenses of the Government are not far from $500,000, 000 
a year, and the income tax becomes an absolute necessity unless it 
is proposed to require the toiling millions to bear additional burdens, 
which they can not and should not be compelled to sustain. 

In this connection I quote from a speech delivered by the senior 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. SHERMAN), in 1870, as follows: 

I repeat that the maintenance of the income tax is an absolute necessity for any 
system of internal taxes. If the Senate and House should determine after full 
consideration to repeal the income tax, I shall favor the repeal of all the taxes upon 
consumption that bear upon the great masses of the people. I do not believe 
there is any such complaint about the income tax. If I had my own way | would 
retain the income tax at 5 per cent, making such modifications as would aiford 
the proper exemptions; I would maintain the income tax at 5 per cent on ali in 
comes above $1,000, and then throw off these taxes _ consumption that do oppress 


the poor and do take dollars out of the coffers of the people who earn them by 
their daily work. 


Is 
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THE INCOME TAX IN ENGLAND. 

In a paper read by Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
before the Anthropological Society, on the subject of the ‘‘ Income 
Tax,” occurred the following: 

The fiscal experience of England is chiefly valuable as representing a people 
singularly independent and jealous of proscription and of private rights, yet 
submitting for half a century to a kind of taxation which is deneuneud. as of all 
others, the most inquisitorial. Originated in-1798 as a war tax, it continued till 
1815, with brief intervals, and was reestablished in 1812 to cover deficient reve 
nue in a time of profound peace. From that day to this it has survived under all 
administrations, in peace and in war, simply because it has proven the most con 
venient, the most elastic, and the most popular of all taxes—that upon liquors 
alone excepted. It has put into the British treasury every year from $30,000,000 
to $80,000,000, and now pays nearly 40 per cent of the whole annual cost of the 
Government. Ithas been subjected to every ordeal of criticism, of investiga 
tion, and of denunciation, in the press, in Parliament, and on the hustings when 
parliaments are made. 

Two Royal commissions of inquiry upon the income tax have reported in 1852 
and in 1861, after hearing all the testimony brought against it ‘that they could not 
recommend its repeal.’ Whileeminent statesmen like Sir Robert Peel, Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield, and Gladstone can be quoted on both sides of the income-tax question, 
as strongly favoring it at one time, and promising its future abolition at another, 
the net result has been its steady reénactment. It has been the corner atone of 
the British financial system. In spite of the alleged inequalities and inquisitions 
of the tax, it has survived that chronic attack of grumbling about public affairs 
which is the inalienable right of every Englishman. ‘There has been no demand 
from the great commercial interests of England for its abolition. It is periodically 
denounced by a portion of the press, and as periodically reénacted by Parliament, 
It has ‘enabled England to reform her entire financial and commercial system upon 
the lines which have prevailed in that country, reducing or abolishing all taxes 
upon consumption (except luxuries), and levying her taxes wpon property and 
upon gains in every form. A brief table follows which shows how Great Britain 
has ameliorated her tax system in the past fifty years: 


HOW ENGLAND'S TAXES ARE LAID, 


1842. 











1892. 
Amount. | Per cent. Amount. Per cent. 
st haameiiialeais —| ; H "a 
Tax upon wealth and industry, 
viz, incomes, licenses, stamps, | 
houses, and lands.........-... £12, 100, 000 24| £30, 400, 000 40 
Tax upon luxuries, viz, wine, | 
spirits, malt, and tobacco... . 19, 000, 600 : 10, 500, 000 4 
Tax upon necessaries, viz, su- | | 
gar, tea, cotfee, grain, and all 
SEINE UD... .ccccccccesese | 19, 200, 000 38, 4, 100, 000 6 
Total revonue............. | £50, 300, O00}. ........... £75, 000, 000'...... 
| 
From this table it is seen that more than one-half of the entire revenue is raised 
from luxuries more or less pernicious in their effects, and two-fifths of the remain- 
ing half from accumulated property and incomes above £150; only abont 
one-twentieth is levicd upon the necessaries of life, if, indoed, tea anil coffee can 


be called necessaries. The sugar tax having been recently -volished, what won- 
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der that Gladstone proudly declared the income tax to be ‘the instrument of the 


reform of England's commercial and financial system, and one which had laid the 
foundation of similar reforms through every country of the civilized world.” 
Defending the £150 exemption, Gladstone showed that the system of 
income taxation did not carry the tax down to the point when it would trench 
upon labor. That the tax which Pitt denominated ‘this colossal engine of 
finance” has come to stay in Great Britain is evident, not only from its fifty years’ 
duration, but from contemporaneous testimony. Says Whitaker's London Alma. 
nac for 1894, a popular manual fairly reflecting British public sentiment, ‘‘ All 
modern chancellors have found this elastic tax most useful. The great mass of 
the neople never complain of its being too heavy. The tax must now bo regarded 


as permanent.’ 

It is the Democratic theory of taxation that duties should be 
lightest upon necessities and heaviest upon articles of luxury, but 
in 1893 the United States collected, in round numbers, $200,000,000 
in tariff duties upon goods subject to duty valued at $400,000,000, 
and out of the $200,000,000 $125,000,000, or over 60 per cent, were 
derived from commodities in general use and fairly classed as 
necessaries, while luxuries of ali kinds paid only $75,000,000, 
or about 37 per cent. Internal-revenue duties paid last year 
$161,000,000. 

In the article by Librarian Spofford, quoted above, is another 
table to show that even at the stated tax rate of 2 per cent on 
incomes above a given amount the smaller incomes are taxed at a 
lower rate than large ones, and the rate per cent increases as the 
income increases. ‘The table is as follows: 


Total Taxable 











Tax at | Percent 


income. income. per cent. ——— 
$4, 500 $500 $10 0. 224 

5, 000 1, 000 20 0. 40 

6, 000 2, 000 40 0, 66 

10, 000 6, 000 120 1.20 

50, 000 46, 000 920 1.84 

100, 000 96, 090 1, 920 1, 92 

200, 000 196, 000 3, 920 1. 96 

| 1,000, 000 996, 000 19, 920 1.99 
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This table exhibits some highly curious results, showing that while the tax is 
apparently uniform at 2 per cent, it actually taxes s incomes a much less per- 
centage than large ones. Thus the tax on an income of $4,500 is only about two- 
tenths of 1 per cent on tho whole income; on $6,000 it rises to sixty-six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent; on $10,000 it is 1, per cent, and on $1,000,000 it is practi- 
cally 2 per cent. 

INEQUALITIES OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The charges of inequality and class legislation with reference to 
the income tax are far less merited than by the present tax on con- 
sumption. Under the present law, the poor man pays as much to 
the support of the Government as the millionaire, and in some cases 
more, Of articles of necessity the poor man’s family require as 
much as the millionaire’s, and the families of the poor are numeri- 
cally larger than those of therich., The rich escape their just meas- 
ure of taxation under the existing law. The steadily increasing 
number of wealthy Americans who live abroad furnishes a large 
absentee class who pay nothing at all to support the Government 
under whose favorable laws their fortunes have.been accumulated, 
and their rights protected. The income tax offers to the rich the 
opportunity to assume a fairer proportion of the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and instead of declaring it to be socialistic in its charac- 
ter, they would do well to cordially cooperate in it, and ‘put a stop 
to the condition which gives rise to socialistic ideas. The rich are 
not wise in opposing this tax. They are turning their backs upon 
a measure which is just and right, and which if rejected may result 
in sterner measures of relief for the people. 


FAIRNESS OF THE INCOME TAX. 


With reference to the fairness of the income tax as a means of 
ualizing the burdens borne by the rich and the poor in the support 
of the Government, I =< from the Congressional Globe, of June 
22, 1870, page 4, 715, the language of Senator Sherman, as follows: 
Here we have in New York Mr. Astor, with an income of millions derived from 
real estate, accumulated year after year, by the more fami of accumula- 
tion; and we have alongside of him a poor man recei $i,000 a year. What is 
the discrimination of the law in that case? It is altogether againstthe poorman. 
We tax his clothing; we tax his consumption. By the laws of nature, the laws 
of heat and cvld, of hunger and th’ it requires as much to feed the poor man 
as it does the rich man. No more dol! need to be drawn from the coffers of Mr. 
Astor to supply his natural wants than are needed to supply the wants of the 
poorest man in New York, except as to quality; and yet all our national taxes are 
upon consumption, and not upon property. * * * We tax every little thin 
thatis imported from abroad. everythin, that he consumes we a luxury an 
tax it, an oT we are afraid to touch the income of Mr. Astor. Is there any jus- 
tice in it? there a init? Why, sir, the income tax is the only one 
that tends to equalize these ons between the rich and the poor. 


The argument of the disti ed Senator of Ohio in favor of the 
income tax is as pertinent and forceful to-day as it was in 1870. We 
continue to tax the clothing of the poor man and all the necessa- 
ries of life consumed by himself and family. We tax everything 
that goes into the daily life of the masses of the pore, but we 
levy no tax upon the incomes or pro of the rich for the sup- 

of the Federal Government. An income tax has been collected 

England for fifty years, and, while the rich in that country con- 
tribute their share to support the Government of Great Britain, 
under our democratic form of government, whore taxation is pre- 
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sumed to be equal upon every citizen, as a matter of fact this has 
not been true except for a period of eight years, ending 1870. 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. Hitx], in his speech 
recently delivered in the Senate, made the statement that the hun- 
dred and odd thousand property owners paid all the taxes, and the 
1,700,000 only contributed indirectly to the support of the city and 
State. Every man and every woman in New York, who are self-sup- 
porting, contribute their share to the city and State government. 
This is true of every working and nonproperty holding citizen in his 
relation to municipal, county, and State governments. How much 
more is this true when we come to consider the tax levied indirectly 
upon farmers, laborers, and mechanics of this country under our 
system of Federal taxation. As the Federal Government is sup- 
ported mainly by duties collected at the custom-houses of the coun- 
try, and by the imposition of excise taxes, it will be seen that it is 
the masses—the great consumers of the country, who, in the main, 
support the Government. 

WHY SHOULD IT BE so? 

Admit that Senator Hill’s claim is correct that the 100,000 prop- 
erty-holders of New York City pay all the municipal, county, and 
State taxes that are levied. Why dothey paythem? Isit a gener- 
ous act of public spirit on their part? No; it is because they hold 
all the property, and these 1,700,000 toilers have nothing on which 
to be taxed under a just system of ad valorem taxation. When, 
therefore, the State and county and city governments refrain from 
imposing burdens on these laboring classes who are without prop- 
erty, is the Federal Government justified in a system of taxation 
which practically exempts the rich and draws its largest revenues 
from the poor? If these toiling masses have nothing which the 
State, county, or city can tax, is it nota reason why they should be 
exempt also from Federal taxation, rather than a reason why the 
should carry the weight of the national burden? And if the State, 
county, and city governments lay their hands on the property of the 
rich, because their wealth makes it proper for them to support these 
governments, is it not equitable and just that the riches of the 
nation should bear the burdens of national taxation also, instead of 
putting them upon the shoulders of the toiling millions, and thus 
always keeping them poor? 

Give them a fair chance in the race of life, and many of them 
will acquire property and swell the class wpon which taxes may 
justly be imposed. 

Under the proposed income tax it is estimated that only one out 
of every seven hundred and fifty of our population will be called 
upon to pay it. Asa matter of equity there is no good reason why 
a graduated income tax should not be imposed and collected as it 
isin England. In Great Britian the — is $750. No reason 
occurs to me now why our exemption should be $4,000. Under our 
system of Federal taxation it is possible for a citizen to be worth 
millions of dollars and not to contribute any more to the support of 
the General Government than the man who is worth but a few 
thousand dollars. There is no equity in our system of levying 
taxes for the support of the Government. I have no sympathy with 
communism or socialismof any kind; but it is manifest to every 
fair man that the time has come when the rich should contribute 
their just share to the support of the Federal Government. 

As to the amount to be exempted, the senior Senator from Ohio, 
in the speech already quoted, said: 

There is no reason for any ee except the fact that the incomes of those 
who receive less than a thougand dollars per annum are necessary for their daily 
food and daily consumption. They pay taxes on their consumption which fully 
makes up their share of the $1,000 exemption. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ohio was right when he 
asserted “that no more dollars need to be drawn from the coffers 
of Mr. Astor to,supply his natural wants than are needed to supply 
the wants of the poorest man in New York, sues as to quality.” 
He asserted correctly, and I wish to emphasize what he says, that 
all our national taxes are upon consumption and not upon property. 
We do tax every little thing that is imported from abroad that the 
poor man consumes, and it does seem that we are afraid to touch 
the incomes of the Astors. There is no propriety in it; there is no 
justice init. The Senator is right. ‘‘The income tax is the only 
one that tends to equalize the burdens between the rich and the 

or. 

The discontent and distress which exist among the working classes 
in the various sections of the country are evidence of the need for 
remedial legislation. I am mindful that Congress can not furnish a 
panacea for all the ills from which the country suffers, but it can 
a just and equitable laws that will equally distribute the bur- 

ens of taxation. Iam also mindful that the Democratic party, 
now in control of the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, can comply with the pledges made in its platform of prin- 
ciples and policy, on the faith of which it was restored to power, 
and enact such ation as the necessities of the people and the 
interests of the country demand. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


In addition to tariff reform and the income tax, provided for in 
the bill under consideration, the Democratic party is pledged to the 
of silver and the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the 

notes of State banks. With regard to the free coinage of silver 
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our party commits us to the use of both metals without discrimina- 
tion against either. The platform declares: 
We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun 


try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal, or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals 
musi be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through inte: 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure t 
maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in payment of debts. 

‘Vhile it is desirable to secure the remonetization of silver by 


international agreement, still, if the opportunity offered, I would 
not hesitate to vote for free coinage with or without international 
agreement, believing that the immense resources and productive 
energies of this country would enable our Government to sustain it 
on a parity with gold, and compel recognition for it from the 
enlightened governments of Europe. If our census returns be cor- 
rect, and I take it for granted they are, the decade from 1880 to 1890 
shows the most marvelous growth in population and wealth in the 
history of the world. The increase in population has been from 
50,009,000 to 62,000,000, or 24 per cent, and the increase in wealth 
from $43,600,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, or about 50 per cent. With 
this immense growth of population and of wealth, the United States 
ought to be in a position to establish and maintain its own financial 
policy, as it does its republican form of government, independent of 
the nations of Europe. 
THE SILVER STANDARD. 

I agree with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] 
that ‘if the United States would cut herself adrift from Europe, and 
take outright to silver, she would have all America and Asia at her 
back, and would command the markets of both continents. The 
barrier of gold would be more fatal than any barrier of a custom- 
house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bondof free 
trace.” 

The Financial News of London, April 30, says: 


There can be no doubt about it, fhat if the United States were to adopt a silver 
basis to-morrew British trade would be ruined before the year was out. Every 
American industry would be protected, not only at home but in every other mar- 
ket. Of course the United States would suffer toa certain extent through 
haviug to pay her obligations abroad in geld; but the less on exchange under this 
head would be a mere drop in the bucket compared with the profits to be reaped 
from the markets ef South America and Asia, to say nothing of Europe. The 
marvel is that the United States has not long ago seized the opportunity, and but 
for the belief that the way of England is necesgarily the way to commercial 
success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done long ago. Now, 
Americans are awakening to the fact that ‘‘so long as they narrow their ambi- 
tion to becoming a larger England” they can not beat us. It has been a piece 
of luck for us that it has never before occurred to the Americans to scoep 
us ont ot the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and it might serve us 
rightif, irritated by the contemptuous apathy of our Government to the gravity 
of the silver problem, the Americans retaliate by freezing out gold. It could easily 
be done, and we prepose shortly to show, by evidence collected from perfectly 
unprejudiced seurces, that even now the process has begun, and is proceeding 
at a rate that will astonish most people, and probably make this country regret 
that it did not at an earlior stage fashion its monetary policy on principles of 
friendliness to other nations, instead of on a basis of shortsighted selfishness. 


In the same connection I submit the following extract from a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Walsh, now in Europe, to Hon. George T. 
Barnes, of Georgia, dated March 16, 1894: 


It is important to impress the British mind with the conviction that the United 
States will not wait for European action in regard to silver, but will act for her- 
self and boldly go to free coinage and the silver standard; and I think the signs 
and (endencies of the time are all in that direction. ‘The passage of the Bland bill 
for the coinage of the seignorage silver now in the Treasury, to-day reported by 
telegraph, is one of the signs. The President may veto the bill, but it will remain 
as an expression of the popular will, and it will finally lead to more decisive leg- 
islation in favorof silver. The adoption of the silver standard is the only remedy 
for the evils that at present exist among our producers, and especially among our 
farmers. Itis perhaps true that in general the farmers are slow-minded. but they 
constitute, if I remember rightly, about three-fifths of our voters, and are keen to 
appreciate what touches their interests. At present they must be in a wretched 
condition; with wheat at 60 cents, corn at 40 cents a bushel in New York, cotton 
at 7 cents a pownd, and all other products at proportionate prices it is impossible 
that they can be contented. 

Any competent man who would take as his text, ‘‘What does wheat at 60 
cents in New York or 50 cents on the farm mean?” and answer the question prop- 
erly and intelligibly would command such attention that he could not fail to 
enlist every agricultural producer_on the side of silver. For what does 60 cents a 
bushel for wheat in New York mean? It means, first, that the farmer can not get 
as much as 50 cents for it, since transportation to market, commissions, etc., absorb 
fully 10 cents or more. Aiud what does 50 cents a bushel yield to the producer? 
The average yield of wheat por acre in America is under 12 buslfels. The average 
farm is, I think, not over 50 acres. Then the man who produces on 30 acres 360 
bushels of wheat gets $180 a year, plus the small value of his straw. Ont of that 
$180 he has to pay for his implements, horses, labor, sheaving, etc., and the rest he 
has for his own work, for the support of his family, for the interest on his mort 
gage, his taxes, ete. 

lt is eg pee mer It is impossible that such a man can spend much 
on clothes, boots, and other things. It is astonishing that he and his can manage 
tolive atall. What other explanation than this is necessary to account for the 
absence of demand and the consequent so-called overproduction of manufactured 
cotton and other goods, and for the general as of trade, and of prices 
which are now paralyzing the whole country? nd yet the sole cause of all this 
wretchedness, and the vast hordes of unemployed and dangerously desperate 
laborers in the community is the increased value of the gold money, which we 
have insanely accepted as our only money at the bidding of selfish and greedy 
capitalists. The sight of such outrageous injustice, such terrible misery caused 
to the most deserving classes in our country, not by any natural catastrophe, but 
by legislative stupidity or malevolent greed, makes one's blood boil; and I do net 
understand why our farmers tamely submit to it as they appear to do. Surely if 
be could be brought to understand the matter they would rally to correct the 
evil and compel the Gevernment to listen to them. 

I just now read in the Public Opinion an extract from the New Orleans 
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Times-Democrat showing that during the last year only the value of farman 
cattle, horses, and sheep, has diminished in the United States by the enorm« 
sum of over €$300,000,000. What wretched s this implies! And yet wo knov 
that all this terrible loss isa the result of nothing else than stupidly erroneous 
legislation. It seems beyond belief that the men affected by it can sit supinel 
still and allow it to go on, as if must do unless t] wake up and act in their own 
defense. . 





y 


REPEAL OF TH \ 

The Democratic party in convention assembled recommended the 
repeal of the bank tax. As a war measure this usurpation of the 
rights‘of the States was defensible, but it is an establia! princi- 
ple that taxes shall be levied only for the support of the Govern- 
ment. The statute in question was never intended fo . \“ 


and, so far as I know, never directly paid a dollar into the Federal 
Treasury. It was intended for prohibition—to give the } | 
Government a monopoly of banking, in order to make a mark 

its bonds and to enable it to carry on the war. Having a 
plished its purpose it should be repealed, and to the State gove: 
ments should be restored the constitutional right to regulate and 
maintain their own system of banking. Up to 1862 this right was 
never called into question or interfered with by the Federal Govern 
ment. The States have just as mu¢h right to control their own 
local banks as they have to exercise any other right under the Con 
stitution. This tax should be repealed unconditionally, and every 
State should be permitted te manage its own lecal banks without 
let or hindrance on the part of the General Government. 

The contraction of the currency is one of the great evils from 
which our country suffers, and as long as it is in the hands of the 
few to manipulate it, and control the fiscal policy of the Go: 
ment in their own selfish interests, so long will there be depression 
in the agricultural sections of the country, so long will lower prices 
prevail for the products of the farm, and unless some substantial 
relief be granted, either by the remonetization of silver or by the 
repeal of the bank tax, I do not see much chance for an early appre 
ciation either in the price of cotton or of grain. An enlightened 
and jast policy on the part of the Federal Government, and the en 
actment of remedial legislation by this Democratic Congress will 
appreciate the price of agricultural products, start the wheels of 
industry, and revive our commerce. 

DEMOCRATIC DUTY. 

Mr. President: The business of the country to-day is stagnant, be 
cause of the uncertainty of Congressional legislation on the tariff. 
The importers, the manufacturers, the mechanics, the merchants, and 
the farmers are looking to Congress, and waiting anxiously 
passageof the pending tariff bill. Allthe greatinterests are suffering 
Business is in a partial state of paralysis. Public expectancy is 
fatigued with waiting. Its patience is well-nighexhausted. -1t ha 
just ground to feel deeply disappointed at the delay enforced by the 
opponents of the pending bill. What the country needs, and what 
the country has a right to expect from this body, is immediate 
action. Every Democrat in the Senate is in duty bound to stand 
by the pledges of his party, and to codperate with the majority in 
enacting such laws as are deemed best to promote the welfare of 
the country. 

The Democratic party is bound to make good its pledges. ‘To fui! 
in the policy of tariff reform would be to betray the interests of the 
people who placed it in power. To fail in this great dominatinvg 
issue upon which tho last Presidential campaign was fought and 
won would be to confess the inability of the party to administer the 
Government. The Democratic party will be false to its high mis 
sion and neglectful of its great opportunity if, in addition to tarifi 
reform, it fails to carry out by effective legislation its solemn pledges 
of financial relief as embodied in the demand for free silver coinage 
and the recommendation for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. 

With this remedial legislation secured for the people all interests 
and all sections of our country will feel the immediate benefits that 
willsurely follow. Confidence will be restored, business will revive, 
new enterprises will spring into existence. There will be no longer 
armies of unemployed workmen tramping throughout the land clam 
oring for bread. There will be work for all who are willing to labor. 
That great class—the farmers—who are the strength of the Republic 
will no longer be distressed and discontented because of unjust and 
oppressive legislation which reduces the prices of their products and 
makes it impossible for them to pay their debts and live in comfort. 
Tariff reform and financial reform by the legislative department of 
the Government will restore prosperity to the whole country. Cap- 
ital that is now idle will seck profitable investment in new enter- 
prises, and the producers and the wage-earners will receive adequate 
compensation for their labors. An era of prosperity will be inau- 
gurated, and the masses who constitute the honor and glory of the 
country will become contented and happy. 

In recognition of its devotion to principle and to the sacred 
rights of the people the Democratic party has been intrusted with 
the administration of the Government. Obstruction, to defeat the 
will of the majority, should not be continued by the Republican 
minority. Noinsuperable obstacles, even if it were possible, should 
be placed in the way of the majority to prevent such legislation as 
the people demand and have a right to expect from a Democratic 
Congress. 
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In this Republic the voice of the majority expressed at the polls 
is the sovereign will, and should become the supreme law. 

In this great emergency it is the highest duty of statesmen and of 
yatriots to enact such effective laws as will remove the artificial 
arriers of pernicious legislation, which, in a land of plenty, have 

wrought distress and ruin upon the»great productive interests of 
the country. 

In this supreme hour, Mr. President, the minds and hearts of our 
countrymen are turned to the Senate. It is in the power of this 
body not to disappoint their just expectations. We can still the 
murmurs of discontent. We can silence the voice of distress. Wo 
can restore prosperity to the country. 

All political parties should be true to the principles of the Con- 
stitution and keep faith with the people. They have placed the 
Democratic party in power, and it alono is responsible to them for 
the administration of the Government. Animated by that lofty 
patriotism which characterized the lives of the fathers of the Re- 
public, who founded this Government upon the principle that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, let us go forward and exe- 
cute the will of the majority. , The Democratic party is responsible 
for the Government for the constitutional term for which it is 
elected. If its works are good they will stand; if not, they will 
fall. . 

The Republican Seyators should lift themselves above party and 
section and no longer obstruct the will of the people as embodied 
in the Wilson tariff reform bill. It is the duty of the Senate, it is 
the duty of Congress, and of all who love liberty and justice, who 
cherish the principles of republican government, who value above 
all things else the integrity and perpetuity of the Union, to respect 
the sovereign will, atid to carry into effective legislation the verdict 
of the American people rendered at the ballot box in the last Pres- 
idential election. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party has confidence in the admin- 
istration of President Cleveland. The peonle of the South admire 
him for his integrity and his ability. aay differ with him on 
the question of the free coinage of silver, but they respect the 
honesty of his convictions in this, and his courageous devotion to 
duty in all things. They honor him for that exalted patriotism 
which, in the discharge of the responsible duties of his great office, 
rises above the prejudices of section and the clamors of party—which 
seeks the welfare of the people, and the best interests of the whole 
country. 


(In accordance with the statement in his speech Senator WALSH submitted the 
Rowing facts and statistics which show the marvelous development of the 
South.) 

GEORGIA’S ATTRACTIONS FOR SETTLERS. 

In the section of the Southern States Magazine devoted to corre- 
spondents, Mr. G. N. Barker, of Longstreet, Ga., writes as follows: 

As one who has been a resident two years in middle Georgia, after ten years’ 
residence in the West and See occupied in stock-raising, etc., I may be 
able to point out a few advantages and differences relative to these parts. 


It is unnecessary to quote his whole letter, in which he comments 
in detail upon the qualities of soil, fertilizers, and crops; but he 
sums it all up in conclusion in the following interesting statement: 

Asa place of residence for comfort, absence of great atmospheric ¢ , cheap- 


ness of living, and land, and other thin to the comfort of a farmer, 
I consider the South has many and varied advantages over the North and West. 


This is the testimony of a newcomer from the West, after two 
years in Georgia and with an rience of ten years in the West 
and North, Hespeaks impartially and for the benefit of others who 
are looking to the South and to Georgia. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. W. L. Glessner, of Macon, Ga., wrote a com- 
munication in the same a to disabuse the public mind of 
the idea that the Soath is only a cotton, rice, and sugar-producing 
section, and cited the fact that Georgia, which does not claim to be 
a corn-growing State—that is, does not Raed it for shipment, 
nevertheless in 1893 produced 33,678,000 bushels of corn, which is, 
in round numbers, a million bushels more than was produced by the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, all com- 
bined—Georgia raises more corn than either of the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and a few years “go 
when the American Agriculturist offered two large prizes for the 
farmer growing the largest number of bushels of corn on an acre, a 
— tarmer captured the second prize, his yield being 125} 

ushels. 

The Empire State of the South is not an onpey title, but one 
which Georgia wears proudly and with justice. e is the largest 
State east of the Mississippi, and in addition to these elements of 
wealth disclosed in the tax digests quoted above, she has vast for- 
ests of timber and inexhaustible mineral resources. 


The manufacturing and mining interests of the State may be set 
down as showing an increase of from 300 to 400 vo cent, or from 
12 a times as great as the growth of population in the same 
pe * 

The commerce of the State has shown a corresponding develop- 
ment. This may be estimated by the growth as ascertained at 
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Savannah and Brunswick, our two seaports. Within the last ten 
years, Savannah’s exports have increased more than 50 per cent 
and her imports more than 60 per cent, while at the smaller port of 
Brunswick, where the growth of traffic was naturally more rapid, 
the increase has been | per cent in five years, or from $1,700,000 
in 1885 to $10,600,000 in 1890, the only period for which figures may 
be given. 

As evidence of the spirit which animates the people of Georgia, 
the following paragraphs are quoted from a letter written by Gov- 
ernor W. J. Northern for publication in a trade edition of the 
Augusta Chronicle: 

To this favored State we cordially invite settlers and investors. We want the 
manufacturers of the North and East and the farmers of the West to come among 
us, Offering them mgpen faith a better climate than their own and richer profits 
from every branch of industry than they have known at home. Wo want immi- 
grants who, lacking peace and liberty in the Old World, seek freedom of con- 
science and freedom of political action in the New. We want sturdy, honest, 
industrious people who will make their homes among us and take upon them- 
selves the 1ights and privileges and duties of citizenship, and who will aid us 
in working out the grand problems of free government, which have been the en- 
deavor of all brave and enlightened souls throughout the ages. 

_ Maligners are not wanting who continua!ly proclaim that life is hazardous and 
investments not safe in Georgia. This is false. Life is as safe and property is as 
secure as in New York or London. The South is not behind any section of the 
Union in the respect and protection given to life and property. We are taking 
our due positions in the Union of States without regard to section or the evil for- 
tunes of aepeey Our rank is assured, and the future has nothing, let us hope, 
but renewed triumphs and the steady and steadfast ongoing of our people. ; 


THE SOUTH IN 1860. : 


In order to appreciate the tremendous loss which the Southern 
States sustained by the war, and the marvelous advance which has 
been made in the decade from 1880 to 1890, it is necessary to look at 
the South in 1860. The man who has not examined the record will 
be amazed at the wealth and enterprise of that section before the 
war, and the terrible havoc that was wrought in those years of 
struggle and the decade following. It is the general idea that the 
South produced nothing but cotton and sugar before the war, but 
the official statistics make a very different showing. Mr. Richard 
H. Edmonds has collated and published in the Southern States Mag- 
azine some statistics which are a revelation. In 1860 the popula- 
tion of the United States was 31,000,000, of which the South, includ- 
ing Maryland, had 10,900,000, or alittle over one-third, and of which 
third 4,100,000 were negroes, so that the South had jess than one- 
fourth of the white population of the country. The census of 1860 
shows that with less than one-fourth of the white population, the 
South raised more than one-half of all the agricultural products of 
the country. 

Besides all the cotton, sugar, andrice, the South raised 358,000,000 
bushels of corn, or 44 per cent of ail that was produced; 351,500,000 

unds of tobacco, against 77,800,000 in the rest of the country; 

,600,000 bushels of sweet potatoes out of a total crop of 41,600,000; 
$467,498,000 worth of live stock, or over 40 per cent of the total value 
in the country; 16,000,000 gallons of molasses, against 22,000 gallons 
in all the rest of the States; beeswax and honey, 13,500,000 pounds, 
or over one-half of allthat was made; $84,400,000 worth of slaugh- 
tered animals out of $128,000,000 in the whole country; and 
$16,500,000 worth of homemade manufactures out of $24,300,000; out 
of 15,000,000 bushels of beans and peas the South raised 11,800,000; 
the value of farms was $6,638,000,000, and of this total the South had 
$2,300,000,000, or more than one-third, though it had only one-fourth 
the white population. The increase in farm values in the South 
from 1850 to 1860 was $1,300,000,000, and the increase in the same 
decade in the value of farming implements was nearly $35,000,000, 
or about 60 per cent. 

The pro which the South has made in the past decade has 
attracted the attention of the business world, and the public nat- 
urally sup the South is at its highest point of prosperity to-day. 
But when it is stated that in spite of all the marvelous advance of 
the past ten years the assessed value of property in the South is less 
than it was in 1860, some idea may be gained of the terrible losses 
which the Southern Statessustained during the war and reconstruc- 
tion. In 1860 the total assessed value of property in the country 
was $12,000,000,000, and of this the South had $5,200,000,000, or 
over 40 per cent; in 1870 the total wealth of the country had in- 
creased to $14,170,000,000, while the value of ee in the South 
had decreased to $3,000,000,000. Taking the State of Georgia as an 
example, her assessed value of property in 1860 was greater than 
the combined wealth of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island, and in the value of property per capita South 
Carolina ranked third and Georgia seventh in the Union; but in 
1870 the assessed value of = erty in New York and Pennsylvania 
was ter than the whole South, and South Carolina had failen 
to thirtieth and Georgia to thirty-ninth in wealth in proportion 
to inhabitants. 

SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 

Not until 1880 did the South fully begin to recover from the de- 
vastation of the war, and in the ten years preceding the census of 
1890 such strides have been madeas to challenge the attention of 
the whole country, and start the flow of capital and settlers in that 
direction. : 

From the census bulletin treating of the wealth of the United 
States the Manufacturers’ Record has compiled some facts that 
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bring out very clearly the South’s relative position of per capita 
wealth in 1850 and since then. Comparing the true valuation (not 
assessed valuation) of real and personal property by sections, we 
have: 














Sections. 1890. 1880. 

— ee _ _ - | — eee —— 
New England and Middle States. -............... 21, 435, 491, 864 | $17, 533, 000, 000 
i, Ms cel abbi dae secedeestoevcocctcawe 1], 534, 261, 685 7, 641, 000, 000 
i ct ade so Sasinns accncsees eoees| 20, 200, 915, 549 16, 186, 000, 000 














Pacific coast States and Territories.............. | 6,811, 422, C99 2, 282, 000, 000 
Total for United States................... 65, 037, 091, 187 | 642, 000, 000 
Sections. | re. | 100. | 1860. 
is cia hat ine nin porate = a 
New Englandand Middle States ./$15, 290, 032, 687 | $5, 591, 607,424 | $3,130, 989, 851 
Southern States...........ccces- 4, 401, 462,507 | 6, 332, 456, 289 2, 846, 956, 892 
"WOUCGETS BtASOG soo. ccc cccccvcee | 9,542, 053, 355 1, 126, 447, 585 


Pacific coast States and Terri- 


ME cihatvas cviteeacecdakunded 268, 816, 602 33, 385, 900 


7, 135, 780, 228 


834, 969, 958 | 











3, 966, 735, 753 | 
Total for United States ... 
! 


30, 068, 518, 507 | 16, 159, 616, 068 











As shown by these figures, the South (Missouri being classed as a Western 
State) had in 1860 about 40 per cent Of the value ofall real and personal property 
in the United States, outranking the Middle and New Bagiend States combined 
by nearly $750,000,000, whereas, in 1850 the latter sections outranked the South by 
$60,000,000. The value of Southern property increased during the decade, 1850 
to 1860, over $3,480,000,000, against an increase of $2,460,000,000 in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. That decade witnessed a remarkable advance in South- 
ern agricultural, manufacturing, and railroad interests, the extent of which can 
be appreciated by thia increase of largely more than 100 per cent: The valuation 
of property per capita in the South in 1860, even rg Saree who owned 
ne property, was $568, against $528 in the New England and Middle States. 
When we turn from 1860 to 1870 there is a marvelous change. The country’s 
wealth has almost doubled. New England and the Middle States, having grown 
rich by the war, almost trebled their property, while the South drops from the 
first place to the third with a decrease of nearly $2,000,000,000. In 1860 it out- 
ranked the Northern section by $750,000,000; in 1870 it was $10,800,000,000 
behind. From such an overwhelming, staggering blow as this, followed by 
the still further decline during reconstruction days, it was not to be expected 
that the South could quickly rally. Everything was against it. The combined 
financial and railroad influences of America and Europe were against the South 
and working for the development of the West. 
Gradually a change came, and about 1880 some of the Southern States com- 
menced to show signs of a revival. The value of property, mainly through the 
rowth of the border States such as Arkansas and Texas, increased. In 1880 we 
nd that the South had $7,600,000,000 of real and personal property, or a little over 
16 per cent of the total for the country against 40 per cent in 1860. From 1880 to 
1890, despite all disadvantages, there was an increase of $3,900,000,000 in the value 
of the South’s property against an increase of $3,900,000,000 in the New England 
and Middle States combined, the percentage of gain in the South, however, being 
over 50 per cent against 22 per cent in the latter. What has been accomplished 
in the last ten years is but an indication of what the South will doin the future. 


A MAGNIFICENT SECTION. 


Mr. President, immigration and capital are looking to the South 
at this moment, and that section of our common country faces the 
future full of confidence, and ‘‘ rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race. 

Years ago, the late Hon. William D. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, with 
a keen insight into affairs and a just appreciation of Southern 
resources, declared the South to be the most inviting section of the 
Union, on account of climatic advantages, diversitied agriculture, 
wealth of timber, mineral resources, inexhaustible water power, 
and raw material for manufactures of iron, cotton, and other indus- 
tries in wood, marble, and granite. Judge Kelly also said of the 
South: 


It is acountry upon which the Aimighty has, with most lavish hand, bestowed 
His richest material gifts. Itis gorged with every mineral. * * * Itis the 
most beautiful and the richest portion of God's earth upon which my vision or 
feet have ever rested. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known statistician of Boston, 
says: 

The mountain and plateau section possesses a climate in which any kind of 
work may be performed by white or black alike. In some portions of the area 
descri are probably to be found the best conditions of climate, of soil, of humid- 
ity, and rainfall, and of all the other elements which go to make stalwart men 
and women. ‘To those who view natural scenery ia its connection with the 
promise of homes for the multitudes who must be provided with them, there is 
=—- more beautiful or picturesque than the aspect of these mountains and val- 
leys which have been named ‘‘ The Land of the Sky.” 


Mr. Atkinson extends the width of this area to include the “ blue- 


[og region of Kentucky, and to cover about 250,000 square miles. . 


his is equal to the combined areas of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Belgium, and a half of Germany and a half of France. This 
central southern region is capable of supporting more people than 
the combined population of the countries aimet. It can comforta- 
bly accommodate and furnish a foundation for the prosperity of 
more people than now live in the United States. Its greatest re- 
sources are coal, iron, and timber, and yet Mr. Atkinson estimates 
that it is capable, when well populated with thrifty farmers, of pro- 
ducing as much wheat as the entire country now consumes. 

MARVELOUS PROGRESS. 


Not less commendatory are the official declarations of Superin- 
tendent Robert P. Porter, of the United States Census, in areview of 
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the agricultural and industrial progress of the South as shown by 
the census of 1890. He says: 

The :ndustrial growth of the Southern States has been remarkable ducing the 
last decade, especially in the States of Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
and Georgia. This has been largely the result of the fact that the attention of 
engineers, manufacturers, and capitalists has been attracted by the wonderful 
mineral resources of this region. Facts already published by the Census Office 






exhibit a mineral development in the South which, if continued through another 
decade, will bring about remarkable changes in at least tive Southern States 

The mineral development and the inercase in manufactures during this period 
(ten year's) has been of such magnitude and of such importance as to seriously 
attract the attention of the world. The South is to-day producing asx much coal, 
iron ore, and pig iron as the entire United States producedin 1870. Wit fact 
like this established by official statistics it is not to be wondered at t are 
ful a statistician as Edward Atkinson should say that, standing on the top of 


the highest peak of the great Smoky Mountains he would find in a radin 
miles the future iron-producing region of the United States. Those » hi 
in the South and in the midst of all this progress know it and realize it far better 
than the people here in the North. To my mind the progress of the Sout n 
States in the manufacture of steel will be as great during the next ten years as it has 
been in the production of coal and pig-iron during the past decade. The class of 
labor attracted to these rich mineral regions will be of a higher character than 
of the past; that is to say, there will be artisans and mechanics who will « 


nern 








mand a higher rate of wages, and hence increase the consuming power ot 
South. 
Mr. Porter sustains his position by official figures. In 187u the 


production of iron and coal in the United States amounted to 
15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 3,163,839 of ron ore, and 1,860 
000 tons of pig iron. In 1890 the central Southern States produced 
17,772,945 tous of coal, 2,917,529 of iron ore, and 1,780,909 of pig 
iron. 

An investigation into the cost of pig iron in the Northern and 
Southern States shows the great advantages that the South enjoys. 
The cost of making iron in the Northern States, seventy concerns 
reporting, ranges from $12 to $20 per ton. In the Southern States, 
twenty establishments report the cost from $8.55 to $12.59 por ton. 
I am informed by two prominent and reliable citizens—Col. E. W. 
Cole, of Nashville, and Mr. Thos. K. Scott, of Augusta, both well 
known in Southern railroad circles—that pig iron can be made as 
low as $7 per tort. 

Mr. R. H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, says: 

The natural resources of the South are by no means appreciated. Few realize, 
for instance, that West Virginia alone has 10,000 square miles of coal, or about 
4,000 square miles more than all of Great Britain, and yet Great Britain mines 
about 200,000,000 tons of coal a year and West Virginia 16,000,000 tons. The pos 
sibilities of the coal-mining business of that State may be appreciated from these 
figures. One-half of West Virginia is still covered with verdant forest 

The South now furnishes over 60 per cent of all the cotton that is 
manufactured, and the progress which she has:made in cotton man- 
ufacturing already leaves no doubt that the day will come when 
the Southern States will lead the world in this industry. They 
have already the raw material, the water power, the labor, and the 
climatic conditions. Sufficient capital is all that is needed and with 
every requirement at hand, capital is sure to follow. To be con- 
vinced of the progress which the South is making along this line 
it is only necessary to,glance at the official figures: 

In 1860 the South manufactured 10,500 bales; in 1870, 94,000; in 
1880, 234,000; in 1890, 574,000, and in 1893, 744,000 bales. 

In 1880 the South had $22,000,000 in cotton mills; in 1890 
$61,000,000, and in 1894, $97,000,000, estimated. The number of mills 
in 1880 were 180, and in 1894 they are given as 405. The number of 
looms has increased from 14,000 to 62,000. In 1860 the South had 
217,000 spindles; in 1893 the Southern mills had increased their 
capacity by nearly as many spindles as the whole section had thirty- 
three years ago. The value of the product in 1880 was $21,000,000. 
In 1890 it was $47,000,000. 

Industrial and commercial depression retard but do not stop the 
growth of cotton mills in the South. The increase in spindles last 
year was over 200,000. The world has about 85,000,000 spindles, 
representing an investment of over $2,000,000,000. Of this valua- 
tion the United States have about one-fifth, or over $400,000,000, 
and less than one-fifth of the number of spindles, or over 15,000,000. 
While the South produces over 60 per cent of the world’s cotton, 
it has only one-thirtieth of the cotton-manufacturing business. 

But with unlimited water power, cheap coal, the raw material 
right at the factory door, and cheap direct transportation to the 
markets of the world the future will find the Southern States the 
greatest cotton manufacturing center. 

But conspicuous as the South is in mineral wealth, natural re- 
sources, and manufacturing achievement and possibilities she is 
not less so as the home of remunerative agriculture. In his ad- 
dress at the opening of the Augusta Exposition Governor Northen, 
of Georgia, declared that— 

Theagricultural products of the South, exclusive of cotton, in the past ten years 
ave more than $1,000,000,000 yearly, or a total of $10,009,000,000. The products 
which yielded this vast sum are: Corn, $300,000,000; wheat, $49,009,000; oats, 
$35,000,000; tobacco, $36,000,000; sugar and molasses, $36,000,000; rice, $9,000,000; 
hay, $25,000,000; potatoes, $19,000,000, and other crops, $185,000,000; making the 
enormous total of over ten billions. The figures are authoritative, having been 
obtained from official sources in Washington. 

The cotton crop wiil give an annual average yield of $300,000,000, and to this 
should be added $27,000,000 for oil, cake, and hulls. 

What the cotton crop of the South has added to the aggregate wealth of the 
world in twenty-seven years is marvelous. It is the money crop of the South 
and the gold crop of the United States, because it far exceeds in volume and 
value alf the other agricultural exports combined. Estimating the annual yield 
of cotton at 6,000,000 bales and the price at 10 cents a pound, it will be found 
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that thts one Southern crop in twenty-seven years has added over $9,000,000,000 
to tho wealth of this country. This does not include the value of the oil, cake, 
and hulls from the seed, This industry is a growing one and adds over $25,000,000 
a year to the value of the cotton crop. 


jut the wealth and importance of the South does not stop here. 
In her lumber interests she must take a prominent place. The 
South leads the world in the area of her timber lands and the 
variety of woods, 

The census puts the forest area of the United States at 417,000,000 
acres, of which the South has more than half, or 211,000,000 acres. 
The South derives an annual revenue of $150,000,000 from the sale 
of timber. 

In Richmond County, Ga., in which the city of Augusta is 
located, there are over one hundred different varieties of timber. 
The percentage of Southern lands that are wooded is over 41 per 
cent. This timber when utilized will open up a vast field for wood- 
working establishments in the South, Asin the manufacture of 
cotton and the making of pig iron, the manufacture of wood into 
the various articles in which it is used will open now and profitable 
enterprises for the South. 

And, again, the South takes prominent rank in the production of 
the precious metals. Before the discovery of gold in California 
gold mining was a prominent and profitable industry in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, and new that the Western mines are getting to the 
a0 where it reqifires large capital to work them se Southern 

tates will again become. prominent factors in the gold supply of 
the world. Improved mining machinery and smaller returns from 
the Western mines will make the Georgia and Carolina mines profit- 
able. Their product of gold is even now no small sum, and they 
rank thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth in the gold-producing 
States and Territories of the Union. In twelve years North Caro- 
lina produced of gold and silver (mostly gold) $1,926,244; South 
Carolina, $766,609; Georgia, $1,721,760. 


WHY STATE BANKS ARE NEEDED. 


The Richmond Times: It is all very well to tell a farmer of Wythe County that 
the New York banks are full of money, and that if he will carry them Government 
bonds he can get all he wants. (It should be noted at this point that during a 
grea t part of the ast twelve months they would lend on Government bonds even 

favorites aid The Wythe County farmer replies that he has no Government 
bonds. He adds that he has 1,000 acres of bluegrass land and 500 head of fat cat- 
per ya says he, the New York banks will not lend me one cent on them. Nor 
will they. 

Now, can it be a wise system of government that frames its laws so that the 
New York banks shall have vaults bursting with currency, which they will not 
lend to this farmer, and which make it im: ble for him and his neighbors to 
establish their own bank, whose notes be entirely for their own convenience, 
a let him have all the accommodations he needs on his fertile lands and fat 
cattle. 

We donot hesitate to say that the law which confines all the privileges of bank- 
ing to the New York bankers and their aids and associates in the larger commercial 
cities, and which denies to this W ythe County farmer all participation in the privi- 
leges and advantages of banking, is the curse of the American people to-day. 
telease credit from its fetters and allow all men to set up banks at their pleas- 
ure under such restrictions as their States may impase, and then every man will 
have a place at which he can make his character and property count when he 
needs accommodations, and all men will have equal opportunities in business. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution.] 


Farmers and other real-estate owners are financially outlawed under the national- 
banking system. Thero is no just reason why they should not have their local 
banks of issue under a system that will allow them to utilize their credit, and it 
is flagrantly ust to have the Government maintain a banking system which 
limits the use of credit to the merchants, s tors, and cap’ its of our cities. 

This discrimination against farmers and other real-estate owners will indefi- 
nitely postpone the development of the South, and this is precisely what the East- 
ern gold bugs and manufacturers desire. Under the present system the 
farmers of the South and West can not move their crops until New York is ready 
to aidthem: They are reduced to a condition of financial serfdom, and prohibited 
from using their own credit. 

The most beneficial measure of financial relief that could be enacted by Con- 
gress would be the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the circulation of State ks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to propose an amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. MARTIN in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Chair will pardon mie, I shall read the 
amendment myself, and then pass it over to the Secretary. I 
shall read the section which is before the Senate with my pro- 
posed amendment: 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood shall be admitted free of duty; but 
when lumber of any sort is planed or finished there shall be levied paid 
for each sideso planed or 25 cents per thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 50 cents per thousand 
feet; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 75 cents. 

So that undressed lumber would be admitted free of duty, on 
lumber planed on one side a duty of 25 cents per thousand feet 
would be charged, and when ed on both sides, 50 cents a 
foot, and when, in addition to eet on both sides, it is 
waynes and grooved, the duty wo be 75 cents. 

r. PERKINS. Mr. President, in the discussion of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] this 
morning relating to the duty on lumber, the subject of how lum- 
ber being placed upon the free list would affect the Atlantic coast 
and the States bordering upon the Lakes was freely discussed, 
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but no reference or allusion was made as to how it would affect 
the Pacific coast States. 

The lumber interests of the Pacific coast States are of im- 
mense importance, and if lumber is placed upon the free list we 
would come into direct competition with the great forests of 
British Columbia, more in their area than the area of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. The Senate last week—wisely, 
I think—refused to place iron ore, lead ore, and scrap iron 
upon the free list. Therefore, if it can be shown that lum- 
ber is a raw material of more importance to the people of our 
country than any one of the other articles alluded to, imitating 
the patriotic sentiment expressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] to-day, that it should be the duty of 
every legislator to frame laws in the best interests of our coun- 
try, regardless of how they may affect other countries or other 
people, then I see no reason why that distinguished Senator 
should not vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine. 

Lumber is surely not a raw material. The only raw material 
is in the wood as it stands in the tree. The cost of cutting the 
tree, of felling it to the ground, of hauling or transporting it to 
the mill, and sawing it into lumber, represents labor, and a part 
of it skilled labor, labor that no man is capable of performing 
without years of experience in that particular line of business. 
It seems te me, then, if the Senate is to be, as I know it always 
is, consistent with the rules laid down, it will not vote to place 
lumber upon the free list. 

This is a great industry, as I have said before, on the Pacific 
coast. We have in Washington, California, and Oregon 840 
sawmills, which produced last year 2,300,000,000 feet of lumber; 
we have 404 shingle mills, producing 2,200,000,000 shingles, ata 
valuation of $27,000,000. This is the valuation of the lumber 
after being transported to the mill or from the point of ship- 
ment. 

Aside from that, there are a great many other industries de- 
pendent upon it. The manufacture of this lumber gaveemploy- 
ment to thirty thousand men, and in the ratio of three to a fam- 
ily—on the Pacific coast it is about four, I believe, while on the 
Atlantic it is five—it gave support to 100,000 people who are, 
therefore, dependent upon this industry on the Pacific coast. 

Besides that, we have twohundred vessels engaged in trans- 
porting lumber along the Pacific coast from Puget Sound ports 
to Oregon, and from Oregon to California, giving employment to 
at least two thousand seamen on those vessels and to several 
thousand mechanics who are engaged in building those vessels 
and repairing them. Their supplies are all purchased in Amer- 
ican ports, for they are American vessels. Fortunately thus far 
our law does not | ye foreign vessels to engage in the coast- 
ing trade. But if the pending bill becomes a law, so far as the 
Pacific coast is concerned, it will take away from us one-half of 
our coasting business. 

British Columbia employsa large number of vessels, which are 
called steam and sailing craft, fitted out by cojperative societies 
in England, Germany, and other countries. Their crews are 
employed under contract to come out to the Pacific coast, to go 
to India, the coast of China, and other countries, and work for a 
stipulated price for a certain lengthof time. If they desert, 
their salaries are forfeited. The result is, to make a long story 
short, that those vessels can be operated for 50 per cent less 
than American vessels can be operated. It would therefore re- 
sult in the lumber from British Columbia being transported in 
vessels flying a foreign flag instead of our own coasting vessels, 
built by American mechanics, built in American ports, built 
from material from our forests and our mines, and from supplies 
furnished by our people. 

The laws of British Columbia, like those of Canada, permit 
anyone to go in under the auspices of the Government and un- 
der the direction of- the Government agent there, and plot outa 
townshipora certain number of sections ofland. They estimate 
the ac in the tract and lease it to them for so much per an- 
num, and [ am told by those who are en in the business in 
British Columbia that under that system their stumpage does 
not cost them more than 25 cents per thousand, while under our 
land system, which is a wise one,I think, the purchaser must 
buy the land from the Government, paying $2.50 per acre. The 
timber taken from the land in the United States in many in- 
stances costs him, instead of two bits stumpage, from 75 cents to 


$2 stumpage. 

It is true there are some tracts of land densely wooded where 
it may cost much less, but year after year the owners must pay 
their taxes, they must protect the forest from ths ravages of 
fire, which devastates whole mountain side sometimes, de- 
stroying millions and tens of millions of feet of lumber. It 
therefore leaves our people at a great disadvantage to compete 
with those people who live across the little body of water sepa- 
rating the State of Washington from British Columbia. 
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We have in California immense forests of redwood; we have 
great pine forests, and nine-tenths of those forests are owned by 
the poor farmer, by the man in middle circumstances, by the 
man of moderate means, who perhaps has pre®mpted 160 acres 
there, another one 160 here, and his son and his daughter per- 
haps have taken up a timber tract. They have formed cojper- 
ative societies, built great tree flumes from the mountains to the 
valley, some of these flumes being 20 and 30 miles, two of them 


60 miles long, bringing the lumber from the Sierras down into |} 


the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valley. 

Is it just, is it right, is it legislating for the best interests of 
our people to permit the lumber from British Columbia, given 
to the citizens of Canada for nothing, comparatively speaking, 
to come in here and compete with that produced by our people: 
Has there been any complaint from our people on the price of 
lumber? Certainly not on the Pacific Coast. Those who own 
large tracts of yo!low pine and white pine in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California are to-day manufacturing their 
lumber and are glad to do soif it will net them 50cents a thou- 
sand. 

But aside from this, the great shipping interest, I think, is 
paramount toany other upon the Pacific Coast. The vessels are 
engaged in the transportation of lumber from Puget Sound to 
California, where it is taken by the cargo, placed upon trains of 
‘ars, and sent on its voyage out intothe far East. Itis taken to 
the arid deserts of Arizona, to New Mexico, even into Texas and 
Nebraska. We have sent the redwood shingles of California, 
some of our cedar shingles, and some of the redwood which is 
impervious to the wet of winter or the heat of summer. We 
are sending this lumber out into that great territory, whore it 
is doing its mission in developing the great mineral resources 
of those vast regions. It is inciting a spirit of enterprise, of 
emulation in the pioneer who is there, not only to develop his 
mine, but also to build upa little home out in that far district. 
{ endeavored to show a few days since how the borax interest of 
the arid desert has been developed by the enterprise, the pluck, 
and the goaheadativeness of our American citizens. 

When the distinguished Senator a few moments since, in dis- 
cussing the silver question, said he believed we should perhaps 
retnact the Bland law, it came to my mind that I have a much 
better proposition to submit to him. When the bill to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was pending here I 
offered an amendment to it providing for the free coinage of sil- 
ver the product of American mines. While my original amend- 
ment proposed that Government should charge 20 per cent 
seigniorage, yet it wasoffered as a compromise measure, hoping 
that we should secure the aid, the assistance, the coperation of 
some of our friends who were not advocates of the white metal. 

I have since several times asked myself the question, How can 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFrErR] and the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska {[Mr. ALLEN] reconcile 
their votes against that measure? Was it not an American 
policy; was it not an amendment calculated to stimulate the 
great enterprise of silver mining; was it not calculated to de- 
velop our silver mines and to put into circulation forty or fifty 
million dollars per annum for our people? Itisapractical meas- 
ure; itis an American policy, ane I hope to see this Congress 
adopt it. 

I am sorry my friend from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] is not in his 
seat, as I want to ask him what excuse I shall make for him to 
his Populist friends away across the Rocky Mountains on the 
Pacific coast, for his failure to vote for the free coinage of silver 
the product of American mines. He voted against a proposi- 
tion for the free coinage of the silver that is dug out of the 
earth by American citizens or those who are capable of becom- 
ing such, which would have given the farmers in Kansas the 
opportunity of selling those miners their supplies, and would 
have given the people of the Pacific coast the opportunity of 
sending our lumber into the mining States for their use. He,I 
believe, voted against this wise political and economic measure. 

There is a verse to the effect that heaven is not reached by a 
single baund. We ean notexpact in these times to find a second 
Aaron’s rod to bud and bloom and bear fruitin twenty-four hours. 
So we can not expect to revolutionize the world upon the money 
question, but we could make a beginning. We could commence 
here at home; we could commence in the line of Republican 
policy ,of Republican precedent, and in the line of true American 
age such as my friend from Missouri advanced this morning 
n his argument. But Iam sorry to say that thus far his con- 
clusions have not been in accordance with his line of reasoning. 
Isincerely hope, however, that he will not strike down the great 
lumber industry of the Pacific coast. I hope he will not aim 
this blow at the American shipping interest of the Pacific coast. 

There is to my mind but one solitary argument that can be 
urged in favor of this provision, and thatis, let your own forests 
stand and use the lumber of British Columbia, and your children 
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will reap the harvest of your crop. Mr. President. that is s 
cious reasoning, without logic and without the foundation 
truth. Our forests are yearly subject to disease, 
the human family. The life of a yellow pine, or a white pine, 
or a spruce tree, I think, will not more than 75 vear 
Then it begins to deteriorate and go down, and the tornadoes 
and the storms of winter come and tho tree falls to the earth to 
enrich it. The fires sweep over the whole mountain side. lirht- 
ing up the horizon for miles, destroying more timber than we 
consume. It would bo as logical to reason that th 

is ripe for the sickle of the harvester should not be ga 

cause perhaps we can get it somewhere else cheaper. 

The timber that the farmer hascultivated and has th: t 
protecting arm of his care around is a source of revenue to | 
and the community in which he lives, and caring for it he pro 
tects his own timber lot and protects the timber land adjoinin 
his. Soeach one is a guardian, a conservator of thes 
forests on the western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. Already 
forty States and Territories have inaugurated by State legisla 
tion a day which is called Arbor Day, on which day the citizens 
plant trees. It becomes a day of profit as well as of jollificat 
for them in their respective States. . 

California has not yet adopted it, but many of her enterpris- 
ing citizens are taking a deep interest in the question, and the 
time is not far distant when it will become a legal day ia our 
State. But already our farmers are practically demonstrating 
the question. The Australian gum tree has thrived most suc- 
cessfully and has become a source of great profit. The raising 
of the eucalyptus tree for wood for manufacturing purposes, the 
locust, the cottonwood, and other trees has become as greata 
source of profit as the cultivation of the cereals. 

Why should we not go on and foster this industry? Why 
should not everyone who feels an interest in protecting Ameri- 
can industries stand up for the great lumber interests of our 
country. If you want to find a people of high character, of pure 
morals, of great enterprise, go with me into the lumber camps 
of Washington, Oregon, and California, and I will show you peo- 
ple who are equal to any on God's footstool. We believe in the 
dignity of American labor. The Senator from Nebraska [{Mr. 
ALLEN ]|asked a while since,‘*‘ Why do you not protect yourselves 
against the Canadians coming into your logging camps and doing 
the work of our people?” I reply thatis just what we are trying 
todo. If he will extend his right-hand of fellowship and co!jp- 
eration we will put up the bars so that no one shall come into 
this country to share in its profits unless he has a proper respect 
and veneration for republican institutions and for a republican 
form of government. I believe in being good to all; my heart 
goes out in sympathy to those who have been unfortunate, but 1 
believe in first being faithful to my own people and my own 
country. 

It is for that reason that we would keep out the Chinese labor 
of British Columbia and the Indian labor of that country. We 
would keep out that class of labor so that they can not come in 
here and compete with American manhood. [I believe in good 
wages. I believe that every man is worthy of his hire, and I 
believe in giving him the opportunity of earning an honest liv- 
ing—one that will enable him to support his wife and children, 
and have the children grow up in thesunlight of true American 
womanhood and manhood. The humblest child in this land has 
the opportunity of reaching the highest niche in the pinnacle 
offame. Every avenue to wealth, honor, and prosperity is open 
to him who wili work. Labor is the source of all wealth, and I 
echo again the words of the Senator from Missouri, Let us leg- 
islate for our people and for our country. 

If we do this, Mr. President, we will vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine |Mr. HALE] to place lumber upon the 
dutiable list. I do not like to trespass so long upon the patience 
of the Senate, but the lumber interestis one of vital importance 
to our people. The provision in the pending bill would not 
only take away the employment of 30,000 American citizens and 
deprive 100,000 more of their means of support, but it would 
strike a blow at American shipping and place the flags of other 
countries upon other vessels to come from British Columbia into 
American ports and there distribute their cargo. We are not 
legislating for this country’s good, we are not legislating in the 
interest of our people, if we do this. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a com- 
munication from the Pacific Pine Lumber Company, of Califor- 
nia, addressed to my distinguished colleague [Mr. WHITE] and 
myself in relation to the lumber interest. I will not weary the 
Senate by reading it. It sets forth in a strong, forcible, logical 
manner that the proposed legislation is against the best inter- 
ests of the whole country, and especially of the people of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California? The Chair hears none. 
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The communication is as follows: 


PACIFIC PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal., November 22, 1893. 


GENTLEMEN: The lumber trade of the Pacific coast engaged in the manu- 
facture of Douglas fir (commonly called es pine), spruce, and cedar 
lumber, noting per newspaper publication and otherwise the disposition of 
your honorable committee to place lumber on the free list in the proposed 
modification of the tariff, view such possibility with the = apprehen- 
sion, and this company having taken an active interest in the question in 
1888, is requested to submit to your honorable committee the condition of 
the lumber trade and the effect of such action, with especial regard to the 
situation on this coast and its relation to British Columbia on the north. 

In such direction, it premises by assuming that the a that 
can be alleged for removing the present duty on lumber is, either a limited 
supply within the territory of the United States (and accessible to its peo- 
ple), or a possibility that the present standing timber may, in holdings, be 
concentrated in the hands of a few, with the effect of unfairly raising the 

ricestotheconsumer. In refutation of such allegations, it would respect- 

ully submit that the mostcasual investigation will determine the nonexist- 
ence of the first as a fact, or the second as a potentiality. 

A few years ago the first of above-named positions had emphasis from the 
wr great inroads made upon the standing timber of the northern frontier 
of the United States, with the coincident apprehension that the continu- 
ance, in the ratio then existing, would very soon leave the country without 
a source of supply within its own borders. So wedded was the main con- 
suming class to the use of the principal product of said section that for a 
time no source of supply was deemed available except that existing in Can- 
asia, contiguous thereto; hence a temporary lean towards the abrogation 
of duty on white pine, in order that such supply might be available. 

The trend of sentiment in that direction was, however, of short life; the 
vast areas of — ines in the Southern States attracted marked atten- 
tion, and the liberal investment of capital led to a phenomenal development 
of the lumber industry in that section, supplemented by so great an activity 
in the introduction of its products in the territory previously the domain 
of white pine, that to-day the substitution is so fully accepted that any re- 





_liance upon Canadian timber is absolutely unnecessary, with the further 


certain effect that should same find entry to displace the Southern product, 
it would be a deathblow to this industry that in the past five years has so 
greatly enlarged the taxable values of that section. 

Additionally to the *‘entrée’’ of the Southern products in the Middle West 
of the United States, isa growing shipment trade by rail from the Pacific 
coast, increasing yearly and to continue increasing hereafter, provided the 
exclusion ofthe products of ourrorthern neighbors is maintained, and should 
the old Northwest be a denuded of her timber, the new Northwest of 
the Pacific coast jointly with the Southern States, from their vast areas of 
virgin timber (as affirmed by the forestry reports of the Interior Depart- 
ment), positively guarantees for generations a full supply for the nation 
within its territorial limits. 

The question of supply for the future being so well established from said 
sources, and assuming that the same excess producing capacity exists in 
the Southern States in relation to consumption, that is a condition on the 
Pacific coast (where such capacity is nearly three times the consumption), 
the competition mange yyy becomes a certain assurance of low 
prices to consumers, and it is indeed difficult to imagine any grounds what- 
soever for opening the markets of the United States to foreign lumber. 

Thus far this presentation may be deemed as applying to the country at 
large; there are, however, conditions existing on this coast that further 
appeal to the consideration of your honorable committee. We refer to 
methods of transportation and the advan to the mill owner in British 
Columbia growing out of the protective tendencies of its government. 

The shipping ports of British Columbia are acent to those on the Amer- 
ican side and no farther distant from points of consumption, whether the 
shipments are by the way of the Pacific Ocean to domestic coast ports or 
by rail to the Eastern States. The American mill owner is by the laws of 
the nation compelled to use in the coasting trade tonnage of American reg- 
ister ongentve’y. while if our domestic markets are opened to the mills of 
British Columbia without restriction, the owners t side would have 
the choice of ali flags in their carriers, thus to all intents and pur in- 
terjecting foreign bottoms into the coasting trade, though technically the 
voyage is from a foreign port. 

nalogous conditions exist in the . alation of the lumber manufacturers 
and shippers of Maine to those of the provinces east of that State, while the 
markets of the Middle West and Eastern States, that the Pacific coast man- 
ufacturers are now cultiva’ , would be di with British Columbia, and 
the shipments to points cl it to destination on the Canadian border be 
made over a foreign railroad, built and subsidized by foreign capital (paral- 
leling competing roads on the American side), to the exclusion of traffic de- 
sired by and due to the transcontinental in the United States. 

Again, the stimulation of the lumber industry on this coast is a great aid 
to the development of ite merchant marine. te de on in the 
shipbuilding industry in other parts of the United tes such industry has 
been fairly active on the coast, and its fostering is of more than local im- 
portance, inasmuch as the majority of vessels of recent construction are 
carrying our flag to foreign where it has been hitherto almost un- 
known. The effect of permit woe tonnage, built and run at lower 
cost, to invade the coasting trade, would be the same as upon American dee 
water shipping, now cally driven from the seas, as also to effectually 
end as an industry shipbuilding on this coast. 

Your protestant would also most tfully submit to your honorable 
committee, that the protective tend es of lish governments to the 
north of us, in subsidizing railroads, steamship lines, and offering to indus- 
trial enterprises concessions in the way of land, etc.,and especially in the 
sysvem of rentals to mills at a nominal sum per acre per annum of timber 
lands ( by which investment therein is avoided), is of marked advantage to 
the lum industry on that side, as compared with the ruling rates of 
stumpage on the American side, or the otherwise necessity of large invest- 
ments in timber lands by purchase (the interest on which, with taxes, etc., 
exceeds said rentals), unless the American industry has maintained toit the 
a protection, which it is feared your honorable committee is about to 

stur 

Your protestant would further submit to your honorable committee that 
the lumber trade of the United States represents a larger investment and 
affords labor to a greater number of <a? than any other le in- 
dustry, while on the Pacific coast the ratio of both investment and em- 

loyés, as applied to volume of business, is far beyond that of other sections. 

o other industry not its outgrowth, sucess coal (which is likewise men- 
aced by the proposed tariff changes), exists in the new Northwest, in all that 
area west of the Cascade Mountains; it increases the taxable wealth, gives 
employment to hundreds of thousands in mills, in woods, and on land and 
of iis planta, and the puysioul requiremente of tae eapeinas Gepending upos 
° an e req ments Oo} 
it for a livelihood has made populous, magnificent Vities on the shores of 
Puget Sound, and it is incredible that its destruction can be considered 
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when such destruction will be the inevitable result of the abrogation of the 
existing tariff as to this industry. 

It is not to be expected that the lumber manufacturers of this coast, with 
the accumulations of a lifetime in the balance, and struggling against the 
disastrous effects of overproduction and consequent competition of late 

ears, can view with complacency the further jeopardy threatened by the 
ntimated action of your honorable committee, but it is not alone in the 
menace to individual interests that this protest has emphasis; pride of sec- 
tion prompts the inquiry, What possible compensation can be offered for 
this proposed disturbance? What gain to the section, State, or nation i8 
expected in return for the surrender of American markets to British Co- 
lumbia (that has no products to export that this coast has not in surplus 
and will have in surplus for years to come), when such surrender involves 
the certain obliteration of taxable wealth created by this industry alone; 
destroys the labor and trade of thousands, transfers to alien ships and rail- 
roads the traffic our own require, and even places the handling of the trade 
at ports of consumption with a nonresident class who will not contribute a 
dime to the revenues of the country, leaving only to the American citizen 
the payment of the bill. 

Such a course would indeed be “ giving to those that have,” since the lum- 
ber manufacturers of British Columbia have“ protection’ enough from the 

aternalism of their own Government, without like aid from that of the 

nited States; and against such aid in any form the entire lumber trade of 
the Pacific coast, regardless of party affiliation, have now and always to 
most emphatically protest. 

This company has the honor, both in voicing this protest and submitting 
—- your honorable committee, to subscribe itself on behalf of its con- 

Very respectfully yours, 
PACIFIC PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. M. HERRICK, President. 
To PERKINS and WHITE, 
United States Senators. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I do not know 
that I can add anything to what has already been so well said 
by the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] and those who 
ee him, infavorof the pendingamendment. But, asstated 

the Senator from California, the interests involved are so 
vital to so many people of the Pacific coast, the people of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and California, that I feel that I would notbe 
oing my duty if T did not at least add a word and call attention 
to what has been said by some of these parties engaged in the 
lumber interest of the Pacific coast in response to the circular 
issued by the Finance Committee. 

There are more than $50,000,000 invested in the lumber indus- 
try on the Pacific coast. That industry, as stated by the Sena- 
tor from California, gives direct employment to about thirty 
thousand people, to say nothing of the great number of people 
who are supported by various other industries which grow out 
of the lumber interest of that section. There is paid annually 
as wages to the people employed in the lumbering industries of 
the Pacific coast between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000. There are 
over 1,200 mills, lumber and shingle, in operation in the three 
States of Oregon, Washington, and California. The output 
from these 1,200 mills last year was more than 2,300,000,000 feet 
of lumber and more than 2,200,000,000 shingles. These simple 
facts serve to indicate the magnitude of the lumber industry of 
the Pacific coast. ‘ 

The United States received last year in the shape of duties on 
foreign imports of lumber and lumber products $1,146,915.03 on 
importations, the value of which was $10,222,595.72. On all 
these products the pending bill removes theduty. They are all 
placed upon the free list. What effect will that have, should it 

come a law,on the people interested in and dependent upon 
this great industry on the Pacific coast? The Senators from 
Maine have indicated the effect that will be produced in the 
East, but the situation in the West is different. It is vastly 
different, and the effect upon our people is correspondingly 

reat. British Columbia, immediately on our north, as we all 
now, is the great lumber-producing portion of Canada. 

The cost of producing lumber in that region, to start on, is in- 
finitely less than that in the States of Washington and Oregon. 
This arises from various causes. In the first place, the dilfer- 
ence in the cost of stumpage. The —er stumpage on the 
American side is pecsores ollar a thousand, while the average 
on the Canadian side is perhaps licentsathousand. Thatalone, 
it will be observed, es avery great difference in the labor 
cost of lumber in the two countries. 

But that is only a fraction; that is only one element entering 
into the difference of cost of production between the fwo coun- 
tries. On the American side American labor is employed at an 
average of $1.75 a day, while on the Canadian side the great 
bulk of the men employed in and around the mills and lumber 
yards are Chinese and Indians. Perhaps more Indians «are em- 

loyed than those of any other race, so far as British Cuiumbia 

s concerned. Theyare employed, of course, at very low wages. 

For these reasons the Canadian lumbermen are enabled to make 
lumber infinitely cheaper than are the Americans on our side. 
But that is not all. The market for the product of those en- 
gaged in the lumber industry in Washington and Oregon is in 
San Francisco and in other ports in California. 

It costs from ~—_ Sound generally about $4 a thousand 
freight, and about same rate from the Columbia River ports 
in Oregon, while from British ports just north of us in British 
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Columbia the average freight is but $2.25 a thousand feet. So, 
it will be seen at what an immense disadvantage the producer 
of lumber in Washington, Oregon, and California is compelled 
to compete with the producers of lumber in British Columbia. 
The truth is the present duty on lumber of $2a thousand will 
do but little more if any than compensate for the difference in 
freight between the ports of British Columbia and the ports in 
Puget Sound and Columbia River and the selling ports in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Dol understand the Senator from Oregon to 
state that the freight from British Columbia to California ports | 
is lower than it is from one California port to another or from | 
Washington or Oregon to the California ports? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Yes; it is so stated in the re- 
port I have here. 

Mr. WHITE. The distance is less, of course. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The distance is less. 

Mr. WHITE. Thatis to say, the distance over which the ex- 
porter from British Columbia would have to convey lumber 
would be greater than that from Oregon or Washington to Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is all very true, but the 
British convey their lumber in British ships and the average 
price paid sailors is about $16 perhaps, while the average price 
paid seamen on American vessels is $40. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it nota fact, so far as Southern California 
is coneerned, where they have been very large consumers of 
lumber in some years, that lumbermen right in that part of the 
State have had their own craft upon which they have brought 
lumber from the northern ports, from Washington and British 
Columbia? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. WHITE. And toa very large extent, my recollection is, 
of the business done in that way. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Some do their own shipping. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
another question, if 1 am not interrupting the line of his argu- 
ment? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Notat all. 

Mr. WHITE. In what way does the Senator think the re- 
mova! of the duty on lumber would injure, say, the residents of 
my State? By reducing the price of lumber so that there could 
be no competition? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
price of lumber at all. 

Mr. WHITE. Then in what way could it injure the local lum- 
bermen? If the price of lumber were not reduced, how could 
the local lumbermen be hurt? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What does the Senator from 
California mean by local lumbermen? 

Mr. WHITE. I mean in California. 
speaking of in my interrogatory. 

"Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. How could they be hurt? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir. AsI understand the Senator, he says 
if the duty is removed some injury will happen to the citizens of 
California and other Statesin the UnitedStates. Now, I inquire 
what injury the Senator expects to accrue from the removal of the 
tariff? Is it reduced rates? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
be the closing of the mills. 

Mr. WHITE. Why should the mills close? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Because they will be unable to 
compete with the free lumber of British Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE. Why will they be unable to compete? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have endeavored to point out 
some of the reasons why. 

Mr. WHITE. It must be because the lumber will be so cheap 
that they can not afford to put it in the market? Is that the 
reason? 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. - 

Mr. WHITE. I shall ba glad to have the Senator from Maine 
answer that question. 

Mr. FRYE. Every day’s labor represented by Canadian lum- 
bermen deprives somebody in the United States of a day’s labor; 
and if it is amillion days’ labor displaced by using Canadian lum- 
ber it deprives us of doing the work of a million days’ labor. 
That is where the harm comes. 

Mr. WHITE. If my friend from Maine will permit me, it 
seems to me that is an entire evasion of the proposition. It is 

etting at itin a collateral and roundabout method, and really 
Soe not reach the point. The removal of the tariff must have 
If it has no effect, then mani- 


Tdonot think it would affect the 


That is the place I was 


The injury that will result will 


someeffect or it has no effect. 
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festly we are discussing something of no particular importance. 
If it has any effect at all it must either be toreduce the price of 
lumber or to raise the price of lumber. Iam trying to get the 
view of the Senator as to whether it will reduce the price or 
raise the price or leave the price as it was before. Which of 
the three results does the Senator think will take place? 

Mr. FRYE. I think it is very difficult to say what the result 
of entirely freve lumber would be. It is impossible to say to 
what extent Canadian lumber under free lumber would come 
into the United‘States. I conceive that it might come in to 
ber to the 
It never has done that yet; no matter how low the 
in 
the United States. It has only succeeded in putting into the 
Canadian treasury just so much money and depriving our Treas- 
ury of it when our Treasury certainly needed it. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator will permit me, I can not see 
how it can have that effect. If the lumberman in the United 
States is able to receive the same price in the market for his 
lumber after the removal of the duty that he received before 
he can not be very well driven from the market. 

Mr. FRYE. Suppose our market consumes a million feet of 
lumber and that was its entire consumption. Now, suppose 
Canada sent into that market under a tariff only 100,000 feet of 
lumber. Can not the Senator see that the 100,000 feet could not 
control the price of lumber in the United States? 

Mr. WHITE. Ican see that. 

Mr. FRYE. And yet if Canada sent in instead of 100,090 feet 
900,000 feet, surely the Senator can see that the Canadian out- 
put would control the price in the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. It never has controlled the price up to the pres- 
ent time because there never has been sufficient imported to do 
it; but can not the Senator see that every thousand feet of lum- 
ber imported displaces the producing of a thousand feet here? 

Mr. WHITE. I can not see how any imports can displace the 
local business unless it reduces the price, and if it does that is 
what I desire it todo. I think it is in the public interest to 
have free building material. I beg pardon of the Senator from 
Oregon for this continuous interruption. 

Mr. FRYE. I, too, beg pardon for having tried to enlighten 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WHITE. I think both our efforts were unavailing. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I can tell the Senator from Cali- 
fornia what I think will be the result ultimately of free lumber 
on the Pacific coast. I do not think it will reduce the price of 
lumber to the consumer at all, but eventually I think it wili very 
largely increase the price of lumber to the consumer, for the 
reason which I will state. 

Every report we have here in response to the inquiries of the 
committee from the lumbering institutions on the Pacific coast 
is to the effect that if the $2 duty is taken off of lumber and 
they are compelled to oer with the lumber producers of 
British Columbia, they will be compelled to close down their 
mills. The result, therefore, will be to crush out the lumber 
industry on the Pacific coast; the mills will be closed, the whole 
market will be turned over to the producers of lumber in Can- 
ada and British Columbia, and having the whole market to 
themselves, the result will be that the price of lumber will be 
advanced to the consumers in California, to the constituents of 
the Senator, and to my constituents. If we are to believe what 
these men say, some of whom have millions of dollars invested 
in this industry, then the result will be precisely as I stated it. 
I read from the reply of the Seatco Manufacturing Company, of 
Bucoda, Wash., manufacturers of lumber. It was established 
in 1892, and has a capital of $250,000 invested: 

Amount of production, 70,000,000 feet of lumber, 30,000,000 shingles, 20,000,000 
lath. Value lumber, $700,000; shingles, $45,000; lath, $25,000. 

As to decrease in working time during past two years: 1892, ran ten 
months; 1893, five months. eason, general depression and unwillingness 
of dealers to carry heavy stocks, on account of uncertainty in regard to 
whether lumber would be put on free list. 

To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod 
uct the rates of duty should be at least $2 per thousand feet for lumber, 25 
cents per thousand on shinglesand lath. Reason: The trade for our lumber 
is chiefly in California, British Columbia mills pay. one-third less wages 
than obtain in Washington. They are able to ship from a foreign port in 
foreign bottoms, while the domestic manufacturer is compelled to ship in 
American-registered vessels. The wages of foreign sailors average $16 per 
month, of American 840 per month. Rate of freight in foreign vessels from 
British Columbia points to San Francisco, $2.25 per thousand feet; from 
Puget Sound points to San Francisco, 4 per thousand. Even with ® duty 
we would only be enabled to compete through the fact that we have estab- 
lished business relations with California dealers, while the foreign mili has 
not invaded that territory. 

As to domestic wholesale prices of goods in 1884, 1890, and 1892 are as fol- 
lows: 1884, common lumber, $10 per thousand; 1890, 89; 1892, $8.75; 1893, #7.50. 

There has been an increase in both foreign and domestic competition. 

It is immaterial to me what kind ofduty we have. 

We are not manufacturing as many goods as in 1892. 


We have reduced wages 20 per cent in the last six months. 
We have no difficulty in construing existing law. It suits us 


consumer. 
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Cost of living in our locality has decreased perhaps 5 per cent during the 
past four years. 

Let the tariff alone. 

Our raw materials are logs and rough lumber. 

Our goods are necessities. 

We pay from 6 per cent for long-time loans to 10 per cent on short-time 

paper. 
. Immigration has opened up new country for settlers, who require lumber 
for building purposes. 

Our labor is about one-third skilled. 

Reduction of duty on goods must be met by reducing wages. 
$ bg employ: Men, 100; children, 4; ordinary labor, $1.50; skilled from ® to 

4.50. . 

We are running nine hours per day. 

We do not export. 

The cost of manufacture has decreased 10 per cent, owing to lower wages. 

Selling prices since 1890 have decreased $2.50 per thousand. 

Our raw material is free. 

We would like an increase on lumber of all kinds, and on shingles and lath 
of 10 per cent, in order to enjoy our markets without foreign competition, 
thereby enabling us to make areasonable profit on our investments, which 
We would not be able to do were the duty on lumber removed without cut- 
ting down wages to a starvation basis. 


I will now read from tho reply of V. O. Blood & Co., of Clats- 
kanie, Oregon, manufacturersof lumber. They wereestablished 
in 1886, and have a capital invested of $1,500,000. They say: 


In 1886 the amount manufactured was 1,500,000 feet of yellow fir lumber, 
flooring, rustic ceiling, finishing lumber of all kinds. All first grade un- 
dressed lumber would bring $25 per thousand; second grade, $15 per thousand; 
common, $12 per thousand. We also cut cedar lumber which brought $35 per 
thousand No. 1; No. 2, 820 thousand. 

We run in 1892 from April 1 until November1. The balance of the year 
was too stormy to getlogsand make shipments. In 1893 we did not run mill; 
there was no price nor any demand. 

W hat reduction is made on the duty will reduce the cost of production. 

The price of lumber and the production were as follows: In 1886 wholesale 
price, #23, $12, $10 per thousand; in 1890, wholesale price, $23, 812, $10 per 
thousand; 1892, wholesale price, $18, $11,89. At the present it will only bring 
for No. 1, $14; for No, 2, 87, and for No. 3 there is no call for it, and but very 
little sale for any kind of lumber. 

The competition has gradually increased the past four years (domestic). 

We would by all neans prefer — rate of duty so as to protect the lum- 
bering industry, otherwise it will ruin the erapeeiinertenenstiar on this coast. 
On account of the financial crash there is no demand for lumber nor any 
price for what little is sold, and there is no money to buy with. 

Wages are going downward fast, and fear it has not near reached bottom 
yet. 

We are in favor of having the existing tariff law tostand, and by all means 
kill the Wilson bill. 

. There has been no material change in the price of living during the past 
our years. 

Our opinion of the —— in trade is, fear of tearing down our present 
tariff_laws. To correct it, we would say let the existing law stand. 

Our productions are necessities. 

To borrow now one Will have to pay 10 per cent bonus and 10 per cent in- 
terest; give security on five times the amount of real estate. 

We do not at the present time feel any effect from immigration. 

Three-fourths of our labor is skilled. 

We would meet a reduction of duty on s by a reduction in wages. 

Iemploy 2 women and 20 men; for sk , 83 per day (with board); ordi- 
nary — $1 per day (with board). Each man is employed sixty hours 

r week. 
Goreian articles enter into competition to a great extent. 

There is not any of our manufacture exported. 

Wages have decreased since 1891, 

There has been a great Gecrease in materials and labor also. 

Stnce 1890 our selling prices have decreased. 

The amount of agricultural production was near $13,440 per year. 

No snaterial is used by us with a duty on. 

oe material be admitted free, there would need be a duty on manufac- 
tu goods. 

The wholesale price in 1886 Was, on No. 1, 825; No. 2, 815; No. 3, $12 per 
eens. The price very much the same until after 1892; have decreased 
since. 

We do not recommend any change of the existing rates of duty or admin- 
istrative custom laws. 

The lumbering industry is dead on this coast at present. There are hun- 
dreds of mills shut down, and that have been involved are sottiny 
closed out, and they do not realize 5 cents on the dollar. Most all the busi- 
ness in this part of the country depends on the lum’ industry. There 
are more idle men and women in this tof the country than has been 
known for many years, and if there is not a change soon many will come to 


“We do by all means serlously insist on having the Wilson bill destroyed. 

In this connection Iwill read from the reply of W. V. Clark, 
of Railroad Flat, Calaveras are manufacturer of lum- 
ber. He states that he was established in 1856, and has a capi- 
tal invested of $300,000. Then he states: 


I built a canal in 1862 and water-power sawmill in 1868; bo 

mill in 1884; built water-power sawmill and quartz mill in 
draulic mining in 1870. 

furnish water power for miils, hydraulic and placer mining, irrigation, 


ht steam saw- 
and began 


i ner princly ) used for mining. 

um 1 

— e prices of common lumber in 1884, $18; 1890, 812; 1804, 
Wages a off half; common labor, $1 a day; skilled labor, $2.50 to $4; 


Oat aaa for 6 persons, 9000 a year 
ex or : 
Cost o depression.” ecreased, 


Cause of de on. Wee eS en ES SE ee te 
ucing the iron, and silver - 
the industries 


currency, r man's money to 


zation are the principal causes that have of the coun- 
try, forced capital from the channels of trade, and bankrupted the coun- 

Y y. Pree coinage of stiver, silver on a par with full tender 
for all debts due the Government or individuals; that will 


redeem the crecit of thenation, pay the debt, revive theindustries now dead, 
give work to the starving thousands, and set the miners to work in the sil- 


ver States and Territories beyond the Mountains. Again, u 
the silver dollars, issue ives urdinanan endian wn einwetet ckeeulans c 
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poe plan will meet the wants of the poor man and the business of the coun- 
ry. 


In response to the question propounded by the Finance Com- 
mittee as to what, in his judgment, is the cause of the deplor- 
able condition of the country, he answered: 


Grover Cleveland and a Democratic majority in both the House and the 
Senate are responsibie for the deplorable condition of the country. 


Mr. President, I now ask attention to the reply of the Shelton 
Southwestern Railroad Company, of Shelton, Wash., manufac- 
turers of saw jogs. They say they were established in 1893 and 
have a capital invested of $145,000, and then they proceed to say: 


We commenced operations March 10, 1893; produced during the balance of 
the year 17,000,000 feet of logs, valued at 985,000. From the time we com- 
menced business to November 1 worked about three-fourths time, since 
then less than one-fourth time. 

Two dollars per thousand specific duty is necessary to place our products 
on equal footing with foreign products; specific duty eres because 
the relation that it bears tothe different conditions under which logs are 
— by people of this locality and by our neighbors to the north is 
certain. 

If duty were reduced one-third a reduction in cost of production of about 
12 per cent would be necessary. Tho average base price of our goods was as 
follows: 1884, 86 per thousand; 1890, 87; 1892, 86, and at present, 85, with very 
limited market. 

Think there has been no material increase in competition in the lumber 
business in this locality for the past four years. 

‘ Wages are about 10 per cent less than they were one year ago. 

Cost of living has been reduced about 10 per cent since 1883. 

No difficulty in construing the law regarding importations of logs. 

In our opinion the present depression of trade is largely due to too hard 
money, to soft banking laws, too much politics, and too little statesman- 
ship. Weare not able to prescribe a remedy. 

The tree that has never shown its stump is raw material. When cut into 
logs, is partly manufactured. 

ur goods are necessities. 

When we need cash it costs us § per cent. 

Large ation increases the demand. 

We employ all skilled labor, and will meet a reduction of duty with a sus- 
pension of business. 

We are employing, on an average, 100 men withfree board. We work ten 
hours ne day. Foreign logs have not tony extent entered into competi- 
tion with us. About one-half of the lumber manufactured from our logs is 
aes to foreign markets. 

e cost has decreased since the beginning of 1893 about 20 per cent. This 
decrease is about equally devided between material and labor. Our selling 
price since 1890 has decreased about 20 per cent, but the demand for our 
product has decreased about 40 per cent, 

About 20 cent of the expense of our business is in the agricultural pro- 
ductions the country; 10 per cent of the expense for the conduct of our 
business is for tools, machinery, etc., nearly all of which are manufactured 
in the United States; the balance of our onpenne is for labor and taxes. 

We get most of our railroad iron from Uncle Sam. Occasionally we buy 
ashipment from Uncle John, for which offense we pay a specific fine. 

We are of the o on that condition of country is a case of nervous pros- 
tration, and wo recommend perfect rest. 


The Brower and Thompson Lumber Company, of Brower, Ore- 
gon, manufacturers of fir lumber, in response to the inquiry of 
the Finance Committee, give a statement of their business, and 
protest against any decrease of duties. They say they were 
established in 1888, and have a capital invested of $100,000. 
Then they proceed to say: 


a production is about 7,000,000 feet of fir lumber per annum, worth $63,- 


We have run less time, for want of orders, the past year. 
To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod- 
uct the rates of duty should be $2 per 1,000 on lumber, to compete with labor 


in British Columbia. 

At the present time we have no business of value and are indifferent to a 
reduction of duty. c 

Our domestic wholesale price in 1884 was $14; 1890, $10; 1892, $8; present 
time, 86 1,000 feet. 

There been no increase of competition in our line during past four 

ears. 

We desire a specific duty, to avoid dishonesty on the part of Government 
officials and importers. 

We have no orders fo: ds now. 

The tendency of w: as been downward during past twelve months. 


The cost of living of families of skilled workmen is about as follows per 
month: Groceries, $20; house rent, $4; boots, shoes, and clothing , $7; inci- 
dentals, 86; total for family, $37. 

Cost of living has not changed materially cons past four years. 

We would that no change be made in existing law. 

The present depression is due to the threatened repeal of protection laws. 
Let Congress giye vara to understand that'they do not mean what they 
say, and that they leave well enough alone, 


I desire to call attention to another reply from California. It 
is the reply of the Elk River Mill and Lumber Company, of Elk 
River, Humboldt County, Cal., manufacturers of redwood lum- 
ber, who were established in 1 ,and have invested in the bus- 
iness a capital of $80,000. They say: ; 


To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the f prod- 
uct rates of duty shouid be specific, at least $2 per 1,000 feet. ason: 

arr would not under ad valorem duty be apt to give a correct 
of of production, which would force American la to a basis 


of 

In regard to reducing the rates of duty one-third, the reduction in cost of 
production would necessarily have to Se note in wages. 

Wholesale price in 1884 for merchantable, $16, clear, 826; 1890, merchanta- 
ble, $14, clear, ; merchantable, $13, clear, 821, and at present, mer- 
chantable, $13, clear, 80 per 1,000 feet. 

There has been some increase in domestic competition. 

Puaseupraithns te cone Gueus at ysis ant Hat w in 1892. 

e e were 
The in wages is and has been Soe 
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The cost of living of families of skilled workmen is from #20 to 830 per 
month, not including clothing. 

We have no difficulty in construing the existing law as to the duty on!lum- 
ber and would suggest that the present duty be retained. 

The price of living has decreased from 10 to 15 per cent in four years. 


The cause of the present depression is the uncertainty of tariff legislation | 


and the demonetization of silver. Our remedy would be to leave the pres- 
ent tariff laws as they are and place silver on a parity with gold. Make all 
debts and obligations, both public and private, payable in either gold or 
silver and not discriminate between the two metals. 


| 


spruce, and cedar lumber, to be found on page 37 of Bulletin 
No. 22. The company was established in 1888, and has a capital 
invested of $60,000. They say: 

We produced 12,000,000 feet lumber per year up to 1893. 

Have run less than one-fourth time; past six months, not at all. 
no sale for lumber. 

In 1884 the price of rough lumber was §8 per 1,000; 1890, 83; 1892, $8; 
86 or 95.75. 

There has been no increase in competition. 

We are not doing as much business as in 1892; nosale. 

Wages have been reduced 50 per cent in the past year. 


There is 
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I call attention to the reply of the Yesler Wood, Coal, and | £0" Skilled labor, and we allow $15 per month in additi 


Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of fir, | 





Our hands are living on what they saved during years of prosperity. 

Cost of living has decreased in past year 20 per cent. 

Present depression is due to the threat of tariff legislation; let the tariff 
alone. 

Onr raw materials are logs. 

Our goods are necessities. 

We pay the rate of 10 per cent on loans. 

Immigration stimulates building. 

Our labor is one-third skilled. 

Reduction of duty on goods must be met by shutting down and staying so. 

We employ 40 men; ordinary wages, $2 per day; skilled, 83.50, up to 183. 

Cost of production since 1883 has decreased one-third. ; 

The decrease has been in labor. 

Selling prices since 1890 have decreased, 


I now call attention to the reply of the Buckley Lumber Com- 
any, of Buckley, Wash., manufacturers of fir, spruce, and pine 
umber, to be found on pages 56 and 57 of Bulletin No.22. This 
company was established in 1888, and have a capital invested of 
$50,000. They say: 


Our production varies very little from $109,000 yearly since the establish- 
mentof the business, as our average cut has been from 8,500,000 to 9,500,000 
feet annually of lumber, and lath, and pickets, reduced to lumber. 

During the season of 1892 we ran very little, for the reason that there was 
no oe ge for our output. Last season was the first that we have nct run 
steadily. 

We think the old rate in the tariff act of 1890 would be of greater benefit to 
us than any other rate. for the reason that a specific duty is preferable on 
lumber, as there would in that event be no object to undervalue cargoes. 
Our reason for asking a duty on lumber is that we are compelled to sell our 
products in competition with lumber manufacturers in British Columbia, 
who a Chinese labor at less than one-half what we haye to pay white 
labor. In many places about the mill and logging camps a Chinaman will 
do as Well as a white man, and in the planing-mill department they will do 
even better. By employing Chinese, lumber can be —— from $1 to $1.50 

er 1,000 cheaper than with white labor for rough lumber, and from #2 to 
3 per 1,000 cheaper for dressed lumber. 

The cost of manufacturing lumber in Washington is 73 per cent of the en- 
tire cost of output. This represents the wages paid. If ths product is re- 
duced in value 15 per cent by taking the duty off that will reduce the wages 

aid laboring men to that extent. Common laborers, who now get #1.75 a 

ay, would then have to work for $1.50. 

We were not in business in 1884, bunt in 1890 mill-run lumber was worth 
$11 to $11.50 per 1,000. In 1892 it was worth from $10.50 to 811 per 1,000. 

There has been a large local increase, but we think on the whole there has 
been very little, if any, increase in the manufacture of lumber in the United 
States; but the increase of mills in British Columbia has been very marked 
and is increasing now. 

Wedesire aspecificduty because there is less opportunity for fraud through 
undervaluations. 

We are not manufacturing as many goods as in 1892, for the reason every- 
one is holding off to see what is to be done with the tariff, and also on account 
of the stringency of the times, caused by the late panic. 

Everyone is holding off before reéngaging labor forthe coming season, un- 
til we see what will be done with the tariff; on this account wages have nat- 
urally weakened and declined. 

Expenses of two persons here are about as follows: Grocery bills, per 
month, 815; meat bill, $8; dry goods account, $10; sundries,3$10. This does 
not include rents, fuel, or anything but actual living expenses. The fuel 
account is practically nothing here,as we deliver slabs to our men. Rents 
are very low, as most of them own their own houses. 

We have no difficulty in construing the law in regard toimportations. 

Price of living has changed very little during the past three years. Before 
that the country was so new and competition so limited that it is hard to 
compare. 

Concerning present depression and remedy, we submit loss of confidence, 
owing to change of policy of the Government, and too much mushroom 
speculation. Remedy: Stop issuing bonds; if the Treasury is low, issue 
—— that are good to pay any and all debts; coin what silver is now 

n the Treasury; pay all pensions in actual silver; getit in circulation; coin 
what American silver is brought to the mints to be coined; be American; 
tell any foreign country if they don’t want to sell us goods and take our 
money, why, aon their goods; away with ‘national banks; let the Gov- 
ernment establish asystem of subtreasuries through the several States; give 
the people a safe place to deposit their money, and give business men and 
pi om a chance to borrow money at a rate of interest that is not highway 
robbery. 


I also call attention to the reply of the Cascade Bay Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company, of Orcas Island, San Juan County, 
Wash., manufacturers of lumber. This ae was cata 
lished in 1882, and has a capital invested of $30,000. They say: 


We manufacture lumber, barrels, boxes, and shingles. 

Are running short hours at the present time, on account of lack of bust- 
ness. 

To place domestic productions on an equal footin 


with the foreign prod- 
uct the rate of duty should be enough to offset the 


ifference in the under- 
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paid labor of foreign manufacturers and the wages paid by manufacturers 
in our country. 

In 1884 good rough lumber sold for 
it is selling at 87 and $8 per 1,000 feet. 

Both foreign and domestic competition have increased. 

We are not manufacturing as much as in 1892, because we depend on home 


#i2and #l4 per 1,000 feet at the mill, now 


market for most of our output, and there is not much building going on at 
| present. 
Wages are lower than a year ago. 
We pay 830 per month and board for common labor; £2.50 and 8 per day 


ion to this when the 
men board themselves. 

The Wilsen bill proposes to admit free of duty lumber, barrels, e We 
have been selling barrel stock in Victoriaand Vancouver, British ¢ imbia, 
several years past on which our customers have to pay 2 per cent ad va 
lorem duty. Alarge barrel factory has lately been put upat Vancouver, Bri 
ish Columbia, and if the Wilson bill passes the Senate they can succes 
fully compete for our business here, while We are shut out from their sick 
of the line. 

The price of living has decreased 20 per cent during past four year 

1 believe that the present depression in business is owing in a great mea 
ure to the proposed change in tariff. Manufacturers realize that if we have 
free trade with the rest of the world they can not compete successfully until 
the price of labor is the same here as it is in foreign countries; and in an 
ticipation of the change, to prevent financial ruin, many have already closed 
down, and the thousands of men thus out of employment have to turn thei: 
attention to farming, which makes an overproduction in that line, and no 
home market, because the factories are closed. 


They further state: 


I would respectfully call your attention to a matter that affects the in- 
terest of the Pacific coast States perhaps more than any other section of 
our country, and that is that there is no restriction in Chinese immigration 
invo British Columbia (excepting a poll tax of 80 per head), and many of 
them are now employed in the mills and mines of that country, which wil! 
enable the mill and mine owners of British Columbia, if theirproducts are 
admitted free of duty, to undersell the products of our own mills and mines 
in our home market, which will take a large amount of money out of our 
country to build up theirs, and we get nothing in return 


That, Mr. President, expresses the preciso effect of this bill, 
Placing lumber upon the free list is paying a tribute to the 
Canadian producer of lumber and to Chinese labor in that coun- 
try; it is depriving the American laborer of his wages, and con- 
sequently of his support, and throwing him out of employment, 
with nothing todo. Thatis the inevitable result, ! say, of this 
bill in so far as it affects those engaged in the lumbering inter- 
est. As has been stated, some 30,000 people in the States of 
Oregon and Washington, mainly, and some in California, are 
engaged in this business. ° 

All of these responses—I have only called attention toa few 
are to the effect that if the duty is taken off lumber, but one 
result will follow, and that is that the mills of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington must shut down; they will bo unable 
to compete with the cheap production of Canada; the mills will 
be closed, the laborers will be thrown out of employment, the 
lumber trade of the Pacific coast will be turned over wholly to 
Canadians, and eventually the price of lumber to the consumer, 
instead of being reduced, will be increased. That will be 
effect of this proposed free-lumber scheme. 

Mr. President, so far as this bill is concerned, while in many 
respects it is sectional, [am compelled to admit that so far as 
this great lumber industry is concerned it is not sectional. The 
lumbering industry of this country is one which is not confined 
to any particular section of the country: it is not confined to 
Maine, or Oregon, or California, or Michigan, or Wisconsin, but 
there are large interests in the South, in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and various other Southern States. In order to get 
this bill through, it seems to be necessary upon the part of the 
Senators in charge of the bill to strike at least one blow at an 
important industry of their own section and of their own States. 
That will be done when they place lumber on the free list. 

It seems to be necessary, in order to get this bill through, to 
leave some Southern products on the free list. They seem de- 
termined to leave wool on the free list; and it seems to be neces- 
sary also, in order to meet certain conditionselsewhere perhaps, 
to place lumber on the free list. 

There is not a Senator on this floor who has given the matter 
attention, it seems to me, who does not realize and does not 
know that the placing of lumber and lumber products on the free 
list is a stab not only at a great industry, but the greatest in- 
dustry of the United States, in so far as the amount of money 
invested is concerned, and so far as it affects individuals. 

‘Mr. President, I find in this bulletin a report from the Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Association of Alabama, manufacturers of 
lumber, which discusses this question ably and at great length. 
I am almost tempted, in order that it may find a place in the 
RECORD, to read it in full, but I dislike taking up so much time 
as it would occupy. It is, however, a very able statement, cov- 
ering this whole question, signed by W.T.Smith, president of 
the association. 

Mr. HALE. Which bulletin is that? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Bulletin No. 21. I think Ishall 
read it, or part of it, at least. I read from page 10. This estab- 
lishment is in the State of Alabama, and I desire to attract the 
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attention particularly of the Senators from Alabama to what is 
said by this concern engaged in this industry: 


REPLY OF THE LUMBER MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LUMBER. 


{Capital invested, $4,353,000. } 


I wish to call your attention toa few facts relative to the lumber manu- 
factures of Alabama, and will not confine myself to Alabama alone, but 
include the lumber interests of the South. 

There are very few men informed as to the vast amount of money in- 
vested in the sawmill business in the Southern States and the great num- 
ber of persons supported by the mills. I have given the matter much 
thought, time, and money, and think I am now prepared to give facts 
which will be a surprise to most of our best-informed men and of general 
interest to all. 

We will first take Alabama, which has 262 mills, with a commercial credit 
or net capital of $4,353,000. When we say commercial credit we mean the 
business is worth the amount specified after all indebtedness has been de- 
ducted, and also the amount the business could retain or hold under the ex- 
emption laws of the respective States. ny has 418 mills, with a capital 
of $10,637,000. Arkansas has 395 mills, worth $4,348,000. North Carolina has 
346 mills, representing $8,874,000. Mississippi, the great cotton State, comes 
up with 243 mills, worth $5,665,500. 

West Virginia has 242 mills, representing $6,004,500. Texas, the Lone Star, 
has 323 mills, worth $8,615,500. South Carolina has 213 mills, worth $1,998,- 
000. Florida with 207 mills, with a capital of %,756,500. Louisiana 165 mills, 
worth $1,762,500. Sree with 291 mills, represents $8,232,000. Tennessee 
has 883 mills, worth $5,276,500; and Kentucky has 375 mills, with a capital of 
#7,637,500. Thus we have in the-aforesaid States 3,781 mills, representing the 
astonishing amount of $82,191,500. 

In addition to the above, there are many small mills and a few large ones 
which are worth considerable money, but are not in shape to be allowed a 
commercial rating. I know of one sawmill company who own 70,000 to 80,000 
acres of pine land, and have perhaps $300,000 invested in the business, but 
are not allowed acommercial rating. There may be mortgages on the prop- 
erty, but the investment is there, though not included in the ——— fig- 
ures; however, such mills are counted, and swell the number in the er- 
ent States, respectively. 

Iclaim that, in justice to the lumber manufacturers of the South, there 
should be a tariff placed upon Canadian logs of not less than $2 per thousand 
feet, and that the same amount be levied upon lumber, both worked and 
rough, and will at once proceed to state my reasons. WhenI say manufac- 
turers I do not wish to be understood as meaning the mill-owners alone, but 
include the wage-earner and many others who are equally interested with 
es beat a ty says ill ly equipped with dry kilns, plant 

n by saying a sawmill, properly eq w ry kilns, plan 
mills, storage elk, and houses for men, with a sree of 800, feet of 
yellow pine per month, will cost not less than $50,000. It will not pay toerect 
a plant, costing $50,000, to saw less than 75,000,000 feet of lumber, on which 
there must be at least a small —_ 

Our average timber through the South will not cut over 3,000 feet per acre 
for the Northern and Western markets, and in cutting this amount we ac- 
cumulate a sufficient amount of common lumber that will not bear trans- 
portation North to supply our home demand; but there is no profit on this 
arate of lumber; however, it accumulates at our mills and we are glad to 

fspose of it, which we do. for less than cost. Then there is perhaps 1,500 
feet or more to the acre of what we call “top logs,’’ which are left in the 
woods to rot, as we have no home demand to amount to anything, beyond 
the accumulations as heretofore stated. 

In order to secure the 75,000,000 feet of lumber for the Western market we 
must have 25,000 acres of timber, which will cost not less than 8 per acre. 

Perhaps you may think that it is not necessary for a manufacturer to pur- 
chase large tracts of timber before beginning the erection of a plant; if so. 
allow me to say I have seen several fine plants built on this theory, and the 
timber which they expected to get bought up by speculators and taken off 
the market or held at such figures as to make it practically out of reach of 
the manufacturer. So we put $125,000 in timber, and the interest on this 
amount at 8 er cent, which is as low as the money can be had on an aver- 
age, will be re annum. 

’erhaps you will say the interest on the investment in the timber land 
decreases as the timber is cut off, and so it will on the original purchase of 
25,000 acres, but the manufacturer will continue to buy land from time to 
time as long as it can be had, and therefore is compelled’ to extend the rail- 
road accordingly, and the cost of extending the road alone will balance the 
decrease of the interest on the pine lands. 

It must be borne in mind that when a mill hassawn all the timber inreach 
the graded railroad is no longer of service; thecross-ties, the bridges, the 
trestles, the sheds, houses, etc., are left to rot, and the machinery is worth 
but little more than its = as old iron. Witha capacity of 800,000 feet 
per month the mill cuts 9,600,000 feet per annum. 

We are paying $10,000 interest on the investment in standing pine, and saw 
9,600,000 feet, so We are paying as interest $1.03 per thousand feet. The Cana- 
dian mills and log men are not forced to = large tracts of land, as 
they lease large bodies of timber at $1 per thousand feet, which they pay to 
the Canadian Government as the timber is removed. If our stumpage was 
as low as theirs, they would in the mere matter of interest we pay on stand- 
ing pine, have advan of us of $1.03 per thousand feet. But we are not on 
an equal footing even if it were not necessary to pay interest on the timber 
investment, as our timber costs on an average, for What we can realize any 
profit on, $1.50 per thousand feet, being 50 cents higher than what is paid by 
the Canadians. Wenow take the $1.03 paid as interest on the standing pine 
and add 59 cents, being the difference in the cost of stumpage. Thus we are 
really paying $1.53 more per thousand feet stumpage than the Canadians. 

Now we will compare lo; as carried on in the South with that of Can- 
ada. The timber has been practically cut about 10 miles back from the rail- 
roads, and in order to reach a like a body we must build our own 


s. 
The streams South are deceptive. Here we have one to look atin the 
summer, when it is about d up and standing in holes. You would think 
there would be no difficulty in crossing it with our , but after a se- 
ries ft oa = the ae dry creek meoceneenenaes river for a rs 9 days, 
unsu not exceeding two days, spreading over thes agreat Way on 
each side, and as the water recedes into its banks it with it trash, 
brush, and old logs, which form drifts in the creek, making a success in float- 
mgsoes impossible. 
ese creeks must be bridged, the swamps trestled in a substantial way, 
and the road graded, so that by the time the 10 miles of railroad have been 
finished and equipped with a train of cars and two locom which you 
must have to have one in order all the time, you have out $50,000. e 
logging in Canada is done over snow roads, and the aforesaid 000 is not 
necessary; SO we will leave out the difficulty we have in getting the $50,000, 
and only count the interest on same at 8 cent pee ene | of the ad- 
vantages they have over us in getting logs to their or market 
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Eon the interest on the amount invested in the railroad is $4,000 per an- 
num. 

The expense in keeping up the railroad for one month is as follows: 1 fore- 
man or section boss, $10; 6 men, at #25 per month, $150; making a total of 
#2,280 per year; and the expense of bringing in the logs for one year, after 
they have been brought to the railroads, is as follows: 1 engineer, $600; 1 
fireman, $468; 2 loaders and brakemen, $768; fuel for engine, #583; oil and 
waste, $312; and seoping ae Vepesery repairs on locomotive and the train, 
$312; making a total of $3,043 for bringing in the yearly supply of 9,600,000 feet 
of logs. The above does not cover the entire cost, for there are cross-ties, 
bridges, and trestles rotting out, rolling stock and rails wearing, and the 
‘“‘wear and tear ’’ can not be less than 5 per cent of the $50,000 invested in the 
railroad, which is $2,500. 

So this amount must be added to the many items where we are at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the Canadian logmen. Wewill now review 
and sum up the figures given and get our work in a nutshell: 





Interest on $125,000 one year, timber investment: .....................- $10, 000 
Interest on $60,000, one year, original cost of railroad.................- 4, 000 
Tg a ea eee 2, 280 
Expense of running log train One year __................ chenmaditaeeds 3, 043 
Five per cent depreciation one year on $50,000, as cost of railroad.... 2,8 
Difference in stumpage on 9,600,000 feet of lumber__.................-.. 4, 800 
UTD nasi: aca etic i an a eh 26, 623 


Mr. ALLISON. MayI ask the Senator from what he is read- 
ing? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am reading from the reply 
made to the Finance Committee by the president of the Lumber 
Manufacturing Association of Alabama, manufacturers of lum- 
ber, Mr. W. T. Smith, president; which has a capital invested 
of $4,353,000; and it is so interesting and bears so directly on this 
a that, notwithstanding I dislike very much to take up 
the time of the Senate, I feel that it ought to go into the REc- 
ORD: 


This gives the Canadian an advantage of 82.77 per thousand feet, or $26,- 
623 on one year’s work in bringing in 9,609,000 feet of logs to the mill. 

The expense in getti our logs from the forest to our logging road is 
much greater than the Canadian logman has in getting his logs from the 
forest to his mill. The logs floated to Canadian mills located on the rivers 
and Great Lakes,to be sawn for the American market, or logs for our 
American sawmills along the border of the lakes, are being brought from 
the forests to these mills for less money than we car. possibly bring them 
from our forest to our logging railroad. Our logs are hauled on drays, or 
dragged by carts to our log roads, which requires, on an average haul of 1} 
miles, 15 carts or drays to bring 800,000 feet per month. Thesecarts or drays 
cost $1,500, and there will average to each dray 4 yoke of oxen, costing 
per yoke, or $3,000 for the 15 teams. Thus we have #4,500 in carts and teams. 

Our lands are wet and boggy in the winter, and a strong team is required 
‘to draw alight load, and in summer, when the roads are good except when 
we have rains, the heat of the sunis quite severe on the oxen. 6 have 
tried to use horses and mules on account of the hot weather, they being bet- 
ter adapted to the heat than the oxen, but experience has caused us to aban- 
don their use, as they are not adapted to brush and can not get through 
the bushes as well as oxen. I will now call your attention to the way the 
Canadian gets logs, which come into competition with ours, from the forests 
to the 8S loca on the rivers and lakes, and also to the mills located 
along the border of these lakes on the American side. 

They have an abundance of snow, and their outfit for logging @ mill, cut- 

£00,000 feet per month, is very light and consists of a few sleighs and 
horses. Their forests are not covered with undergrowth as ours are, and 
a can use horses to good anne. 

e logs are cut and loaded on sleds, drawn by aspan of horses, :vhich are 
trotted down to the stream over the frozen snow, drawing a larger load than 
can be pulled by three of our best teams on a level or gradual decline until 
the stream is reached. Then the logs are dumped in the stream and along 
the banks, where they are allowed to remain until the snow begins tothaw 
in the returning spring, and ~~ are thus carried by the force of the waters 
to the mills, and many are kept floating until they reach the mills on the 
American shores. 

The Canadian logs cause the sharpest competition for Southern mills. 
You will notice that it requires very little money in a Canadian loggin 
outfit, and that a man can do a nice little logging business in Canada wit 
aspan of horses and a sleigh, while to engage in such a business in the 
South necessitates an enormous outlay. 

There is another feature I will call your attention to, and that is the saw- 
mill life is comparatively short with the greater portion of our mills, and 
our mills, located as they are where there is not abundant suppl of logs, 
can not be built as substantially as if we had a nearly inexhaustible supply 
of timber, as is the case with the mills along the lakes, drawing their logs 
from the canadian forests. 

With regard to manufacturing, there is a great difference between the 
Canadian pine and yellow pine as found in the South, and it is this: the 
Southern pine is hard, flinty, and filled with pitch, and the work of felling 
the trees and sawing into logs is very laborious and expensive, the rosin or 
pitch gurmning UP the saw, Which must be removed by the use of oil, while 
the Canadian pine, on the other hand, is soft, nearly free from pitch, and 
the labor and expense of manufacturing the tree into logsis about half of 
what itis with us. Then when the log is floated to the mill and filled with 
water it is much easier to saw, even if it were yellow pine, than it would 
have been had it not been soakedih the water. 

The Canadian pine being softer than yellow pine, a mill that will saw §00,- 
000 feet of yellow pine per month will easily saw 1,200,000 feet of Canadian 

, thus a a Bt difference in the expense of manufacturing the 

wo articles, allof w' is against the Southern manufacturer. It is true 
there are a few streams in the South that 1 can be floated on in the win- 
ter, and some where they can be floated in the year round, but, like the rail- 
roads, the timber usually has been cut as far back as it will pay to bring the 
1 to the streams. 
ae some time since secured an option on 30,000 acres of timbered 
lying within 15 to 25 miles of our mills, and thought we had a bonanza, 
but found that from this supposed virgin forest timber had already been ex- 
aria oo a floated down se A Recon hg ores that it would 
not jus us extending our road, an oug e figures were very 
low we threw up our option. We also had another option on 15,000 acres 
that turned out in like manner, the timber having baen cut and floated 
away. I have herein on a mill of the ee capacity of 800,000 
ee month. There are many smallér mills than the one in 
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I do not pretend to say that every mill in the South is materially affected 
by free Canadian lumber and logs, but the number that are not affected is 
indeed very small. Take for example the mills along our coast, and per 
haps you would think they are not affected by the Canadian logs, and may 
suppose they do not suffer for want of a demand for all of their products. 
To some extent this is true, but by their position and stiff competition they 
are cut off from the inland trade, and the export trade alone, on which they 
are dependent, does not take a large portion of their trimmings which they 
could sell if in a position to compete for the tradeof theinterior. This they 
could do if a proper tariff were levied upon Canadian logs. 

Our lumber is largely shipped to dealers along the lakes, who also handle 
Canadian lumber, and from them it is sold to consumers in that section. 

To reach the Western market we must ship by rail, and that, too, about 
eight times as far as the Canadians ship to the same market. This matter 
is beyond your control, but we do ask for the protection which you have the 
power to give and we have aright to expect from you. 

I understand that it is the policy of the Democratic party to levy a tariff 
for revenue only, and to raise an amount sufficient for the necessities of the 
Government upon articles which are raw material. 

Upon this point I will quote from a letter of mine which appeared in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, under date of December 28, last: 


1 do not wish to occupy time unnecessarily, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the remainder of the communication in 
my remarks. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The remainder of the communication is as follows: 


“Please allow me through yourcolumns to advance a few thoughts regard- 
ing the error in applying the term raw material to logs cut ready for the 
sawmills, which have been and are still being brought into the United 
States from Canada free of duty. The country is now in a critical con- 
dition, a time when every man who has ideas of his own that bear upon the 
revenue or tariff, if such ideas bs based upon reason and common sense, 
should give them to the public. 

“The importance of noting the exact meaning of every word and term is 
pointed out to us in every court that convenes, and in fact upon the literal 
meaning and application of one word or phrase frequently rests the decision 
ofthe court. It sometimes occurs that young and inexperienced lawyers 
detecterrors which have been overlooked by our mostexperienced ones, and 
even our most learned judges. 

“T donot mean from the above that I am either & lawyer or a young man, 
but I have been engaged in the manufacturing business more than thirty 
years, and by close application, both mentally and physically, I think I can 
— the subject in question from literal, theoretical,and practical stand - 

oints. 
x ‘One of Webster's definitions of the word ‘raw’ is: ‘Not altered from its 
natural state,’ and another definition by the same author is, ‘In the natural 
state, untouched by art.’ Practically and truly these two definitions are 
the same. He also gives us one of the definitions of material as ‘The sub- 
stance or matter of which anything is made or to be made.’ 

‘Thus we have the definition of the two words which form the subject of 
this article, ‘raw material.’ There are many other definitions of the two 
words that bear on this subject, but I think the above sufficient to enable us 
to fully understand the words in their true meaning; therefore I proceed with 
my argument as to ‘raw material,’ and in order that we may more readily 
understand the facts in the premises I will offer several illustrations: 

‘Old man Brown feels the need of a cane, or, as We country people say, 
‘walking stick;’ so he steps into the woods, whare he finds the raw material, 
bushes (see definition above as to raw material). He selects one of the 
bushes and cuts a stick of the desired length, or, in other words, manufac- 
tures a walking stick or cane from this raw material, by merely cutting the 
stick from the bush, thus changing it from its natural state by labor and 
art. 

* Again, Brown wishes to build a garden, for which he must have posts. 
He finds a lot of cedar growing. He fells thetrees and saws the posts of the 
desired length. The posts are hauled home, placed in position, and the gar- 
den completed. Thus we see Brown has converted the raw material into 
manufactured posts precisely by the same operation that he made his cane, 
namely, by merely cutting the — from the fallen trees. And again Brown 
wishes to build a log house. He cuts down a lot of trees, but is not able to 
hew the logs, so he cuts them the desired length, calls in his neighbors and 
raises the house, using the logs which he has manufactured from the raw 
= by the same process as applied or explained in the foregoing illus- 
tration. 

“We have aroad built of small logs, which will measure about 12 inches 
in diameter at the largest part. As the road is built exclusively of small 
logs, which are used instead of iron or steel rails, we call it the ‘pole road.’ 

e use a locomotive and cars on this road, which have wheels shaped to fit 
these small logs. The road is a feeder to our regular logging railroad. 

“T have seen high railroad trestles built with logs, roads causewayed with 
logs, stationary engines put down on log foundation railroad abutments of 
logs, and cribs made of logs in streams, and then filled in with rock to make 
bearings or piers for bridges. 

**T have also seen piers or cribs built with logs in streams and filled in with 
rock for the pu of fastening booms to, to catch and hold floating logs, 
and the booms themselves made of logs. Sol ht continue to enumerate 
the different pu for which logs are used, but think the above suffi- 
cient. The mere felling of a tree is not sufficient to change it from raw 
material, as many trees fall from wind storms and other causes, and in 
this condition can not be used for any pur without labor or art, but 
when the tree is cut into logs it is altered from its natural state, having 
been manufactured by labor and art from a tree into logs. 

‘Perhaps some one will say that my position in reference to Brown's 
cane, garden, etc., is correct, but they cannot see why logs cut for the saw- 
mill are not raw material. Please take a trip with me out on our railroad 
for aload of logs. Here we are at the end of the road, and having loaded 
the train we start to the mill, but are stopped by a heavy storm. As soon 
as the wind and rain ceases we resume our start for the mill, but do not go 
far before we find that a trestle and an abutment have been washed away 
and must be rebuilt before we can proceed. We first duild the abutments 
and bearings with logs from the train; then take some smooth, nice logs 
and place them on the abutments as stringers, and laying or replacing the 
cross-ties, the track is spiked down to the ties, and again we are ready to 
start to the mill. Old man Brown is on hand and has assisted in rebuildi 
the trestle. He wants two of our small logs as sills for a crib which he 
building, and we give him the logs, which are promptly use1 for this pur- 


“Then proceeding a little farther, we are stopped near the pole road. A 


log which has been used as a part of the pole road has been washed away, 
and we arerequired to leave another log to take its place, which we do. The 
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log is at once re in and becomes apart of the pole road. Finally the mill 
is reached, and we find that in the several stops for repairs along the routes 
the load has been lightened and only a few logs remain on the train to be 
sawed. Well, you say, I see how logs can be used, and so far as the ones 
that were used on our way home, I acknowledge that they have been changed 
from their natural state and have become a part, respectively, of the abut- 
ments and trestle, the crib, and the pole road. 

“Suppose, then, that you start with me on another trip cver the road and 
we will stop just this side of the trestle and will tear up the abutment and 
trestle, take the sills from the crib and returning get the log left as part of 
the pole road. The logs have not beeninjured or defaced by their short 
usage, but are ready to be sawed into lumber; so on our return to the mill 
we bring them with us for that purpose. 

* Does the act of taking them from the positions which they oc: 
vert them again into their natural state or raw material’ I think that vou 
will agree with me that such is not the case. Where a material has been 
changed by labor or art, or by either of them, and put in such shape that it 
can be used, the fact that it is not used does not make any difference in the 
premises, and does not change the substance to its natural state or affect 
the labor and art expended upon it. 

“TI beg again to recall, before closing the definitions from Webster of the 
word ‘raw; first, ‘not altered from its natural state,’ and second, ‘in the 
natural state, untouched by art.’ 

‘Now, sir, I think you fully agree with me that tocut logs from a fdllen 
tree without altering them from their natural state would be impossible 

‘The process of manufacturing goes to just as great an extent in sawing 
the logs from the trees by hand as it does in sawing the logs to the different 
sizes by the sawmill, and the cost isequallyasgreat. Thesawing of thelogs 
from the tree determines the length of the lumber, and the ripping or saw 
ing the logs by the sawmill determines the sizes of the same. 

* Logs can not be cut from the body of a tree without labor or art, and as 
the use of either to any extent converts such parts of the tree, as the logs 
form, from its natural state into a manufactured article, the application of 
the term ‘‘raw material’’ to the logs ready for the sawmillis misleading and 
untrue. 

‘The foregoing agument does rot apply alone to logs, but to any so-called 
‘raw material’’ which has been changed from its natural state by labor or 
art and putin shape or sizes so it can be used, as when coal is prepared for 
usé, being taken from the mines by labor and art.” 

Please permit me to add a few thoughts to the above letter. The woods- 
man is aprofessional workman, not understanding any business except fell- 
ing trees and making them into logs, and when this has been done the logis 
perfectly finished as a log and is amanufacturedarticle. The sawmill man 
takes the log as left by the woodsman and saws it into boards and lumber; 
this product is then sold to the planing-mill man, being the regular stock 
used by the planing mill, and it is the same to the planing-mill man as the 
logis to the sawmill man. The planing-mill man after he has planed the 
lumber sells it to the carpenter and cabinetmaker, and it is thelr regular 
stock to work on, being the same to them as the log is to the sawmill man. 

After the carpenter and cabinetmaker have finished the house, furniture, 
etc., their work is turned over to the painter to be finished, and is his regu- 
lar stock to work on, being the same to him as the log is to thesawmili man. 
Now, I have given these illustrations.to show that the article, as it came to 
the respective persons named, bore poy the same relation to each of 
the different tradesmen as the log did to the sawmill man when it came to 
him from the woodsman, and if the log is raw material tothe sawmill man, 
then it remains raw material in these different stages, until finished by the 
painter, and I will further add that sawing the trees into logs by the woods- 
man is much more laborious and expensive than the mere sawing of it into 
lumber after it has been delivered at the mill. 

American business men and voters are not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, a fact which the following will show: A Michigan manufacturer in 
speaking to a friend of mine about the fine Canadian pine which he had se 
cured, said: ; 

**T have been in the sawmill business in Michigan for years, and have al- 
ways voted the Republican ticket, but in the future I expect to vote the 
Democratic ticket, and when asked his reasons, said because they will keep 
the tariff down on Canadian logs and that is just what I want.” 

Now, gentlemen, if a man who has made his fortune by being protected 
by a fair tariff, after exhausting the timber which has been protected will 
turn and through selfish motives vote the Democratic ticket, what will the 
man do who has all he has made in a lifetime of toil invested in a business 
that has been prosperous under protection, if he sees that protection being 
removed and his hard earnings swept from under him? Or what will a man 
do who has been getting his living for himself and family in a business that 
has been yor when he sees that business shut down by his supposed 
friends? 1 have shown you that there are 3,781 mills in the South, and there 
is an average of 500 mouths being fed by each mill, making a total of 1,890,- 
500 persons. 

Our lumber manufacturers in the South were in a fairly prosperous con 
dition up to the time the tariff was lowered on Canadian lumber in 1890 and 
reduced to $1 per 1,000 feet, soon after which we began to feel the effects, and 
our prices as well as our demand began to decrease and so continued until 
the panic came on last summer. And these low prices, caused by Canadian 
competition, are not only hurting the manufacturers, but are seriously af- 
fecting the poor man and his family, for with them it is a matter of bread, 
as the wages of the men have been cut from 81 to 80 cents per day, and with 
this reduction the mills running are not paying expenses, while many have 
been closed. The very men whom the Democratic party are evidently try- 
ing to aid are really being chastised with the Canadian tariff rod. 

The Western dealers will not place orders with the Southern mills until 
they see what Congress will finally do with the tariff as it affects Canadian 
logs and lumber. ur lumber interestsin the South have never been looked 
after by Congress, and in fact we never felt the need of their aid until the 
lowering of the duty on Canadian lumber and the reduction of the tax from #2 
to $1 per thousand feet. A man never needs a physician until he is sick, 
though often a dose of medicine at the proper time prevents sickness. So 
it was with our Michigan friends; they saw that their timber was being 
rapidly cut away and many of them secured leases on Canadian pine lands 
and then managed, through their Representatives, to have the tariff re- 
moved from logs while we were asleep, so to speak. 

I am satisfied that most of our Southern Congressmen do not fully un- 
derstand the lumber situation, and [ am here to-day as a practical manufac- 
turer to explain it. If we had a fair show with Canadians I would have 
nothing to say, though as a taxpayer I am interested and feel sure that the 
Government should have a revenue from Canadian lumber and logs. The 
more intelligent millmen all over the country are aroused and alarmed at 
the present state of affairs, and our effort, if defeated, will not stop, but we 
will be forced to appeal to the voters of the respective States. 

As to the effects which the removal of the tariff on Canadian lumber will 
have upon Alabamians and Southern lumbermen, I will quote from an 
article written by me, appearing in the Birmingham Age-Herald, under 
date of December 10 last, to wit: 

“T will confine myself to tariff on lumber and its effects on Alabamians. 
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“Thére are 262 mills in Alabama, and that we may more fully understand 
what they are doing, we will take the ——— mill, say one that employs 100 
regular hands. These men with their families, averaging a wife and 4chil- 
dren, making 6ina ee make a total of 500 mouths dependent upon one 
mill for support. This will make for the 262 mills 131,000 persons. Now, in 
addition to the above we have all over the State parties who are benefited 
by the sawmills who are not directly in theiremploy. There is the farmer 
who has smalltracts of timber which he finds sale for at the mills, reserving 
the right to haul the logs to the mill after he has finished his crop, which he 
does ata fair profit. There are others who get a few day’s work at the 
mills, who go to work after laying by their crop just at a time when their 
coffee, sugar, bacon, and flour have n exhausted, and thus earn money 
which carries them over until the new aoe can be utilized. 

‘“‘T have known men to walk frem 50 to 70 miles to get afew days’ employ- 
ment and then return with the fruits of their labor, making glad the hearts 
of the loved ones dependent upon them for the necessaries of life. 

“The good thatis being done does not stop here. Go to the private ma- 
chine shops all over the State and see who they are working for. We will 
take a trip to the different shops, and will stop at the patternmaker’s shop 
and ask him what he is making. He replies, ‘I am making a pattern to 
have a casting made for the broken crank for Jones’s sawmill engine.’ 

“Then go to the foundry and the molder tells you he is casting a part of 
the Jones sawmill. The blacksmith is welding a strap for Jones’s sawmill 
engine, and the machinist is turning up a crank-pin for Jones's engine. Go 
to the boiler shop and the boilermaker is getting out a patch for Jones’s 
sawmill boiler. hat does it all mean? It means that these men are get- 
ting their support from the sawmill men. Nor does it stop here. A great 
many of our small merchants, physicians, and their families all over the 
State are belhg more or less supported by the mill men. 

‘Now to the point in question. If the tariff shall be taken fromCanadian 
lumber, what will the effect be upon Alabamians? Our sawmills will be 
forced to the wall, and those who have enough to live on and avert their 
families will be thrown out of employment, their wives and their children 

, and our prisons filled to overflowing. Thetime 
ive in spite of the tariff, but that time has lo 
since past, and close competition and the wants of our ple have place 
the tariff question beyond a debatable point, so far as Ala ais concerned. 

‘‘T have been in the lumber business more than twent be as and have 
watched it in all its different stages, from the beginning of the introduction 
of our pine into the Western States to the present. 

“Ten years ago I was engaged in the lumber business at Bozeman, Ala., 
and we received $24 per thousand feet for first and second boards. Now we 
get only $12 per thousand feet for thesame. We got $24 for first and second 
flooring; now we only $12. We got $13.50 for common , for which 
we now get only #8,and have but little demand for it at these wen ws 
Stiff competition brought lumber to what it nowis. Lumber is now being 
manufactured and sold at about cost. Weship the — portion of our 
lumber beyond the Ohio River, where it comes in 4d t competition with 
white pine, oak, maple, and other kinds of lumber, incl Canadian lum- 
ber. If the tariff should be removed from Canadian lumber it means a dro 
of #1 per thousand feet, which we can not meet. Yes, and more than that, 
for Canadian lumber wili flood the country to such an extent that we will 
have no market to amount to anything beyond the Ohio. 

“Some men who are not manufacturers think Canadian lumber will not 
affect Alabama, as it is not shi to our State, but who are in shape to 
understand the situation more fully than those who are engaged in the busi- 
ness, and know who their competitors are? If a business man does not 
know who his competitors are, then who does? 

“The lumber men of Alabama recently held a maastins ond titioned our 
Representatives in Congress to fight free lumber. Why did they do this? 
Are they ignorant men? I think you will agree with me when I say the 
lumber men of Alabama os some of the best talent, pluck, and energy 
that Alabama can boast of. In fact, if a man engages in the lumber busi- 
ness Without brain, pluck, and energy he is coon out and without money. 

“It is true that there is no yellow pine north of the Ohio River, but there 
is what is known as the Norway. 7, pine, which grows in a and resembles 
yellow pene very much, and is sold for yellow 

** White pine is used in preference to yellow pine for building houses, and 
finishing work, and carpenters discriminate it yéllow pine on account 
of its hardness to work, white pine being ter to handle. When yellow 
pine is used in building houses it is on account of itscheapness, A large 
amount of our timber is left in the woods to rot, being too low a grade to 
bear transportation, and home consumption not being sufficient toconsume 
it; while, if the tariff should be continued, we should be able to ship it into 
the Western States at an early date. In fact, this grade of lumber is now 
beginning to push its wayin tothe Western markets, but will certainly be 
choked out with cheap Canadian lumber in case the tariff is removed. 

“fhe low grade of lumber which could be made from ‘top logs’ that are 
now decaying forthe want of amarket should be alone sufficient reason for the 
protection against Canadian lumber. Inote the following in the President's 
message to Congress: ‘ While we should a adhere to the principles that 
only the necessity of revenue justify imposition of tariff duties, and that 
they should be limited by stricteconomy, we can not closeour eyes to the fact 
that conditions have grown = among us which, in justice and fairness, call 
for discriminating care in the bution of such duties and taxation as the 
emergencies of our Government actually demand.’ 

“Tam gladtosee theabove. It volumes to the thousands who have, 
by their untiring energy and deprivations, built themselves up and put their 
all in business that has been fostered by a ve tariff, and yet need the 
yee ecting hand to oa from ; also to those who are depend- 

upon the same for bread. If there is anything that demands protection 

it Is certainly Alabama lumber. Our home consumption amounts to very 

little compared with the great output of our mills, and it is the lower and 

cheaper grades. Hence, protecting us t free lumber wili not cause 

Alabama lumber consumers to pay more for their lumber than they would 
if lumber was on the free list, but on the con’ , they get their lumber 

much chee with the tariff which enables the Is to run on Western or- 

ders. While filling Western orders the mills accumulate large stocks of 

the lower es of lumber, which can only be used in our home markets, 

and is sold to our home trade at less than cost. 

‘*T will give you an illustration. Say we are filling an order forclear floor- 
ing for a Chic firm. The center of nearly every log has more or less 
‘shakes’ or cracks, and this portion is therefore unfit for flooring. Bei 
however, all heart and consequently hard and durable, it is especially we 
adapted for fencing. This we sell at 8 per thousand feet. Now, the same 
heart strips, if cut to order without the power to place the clear stock on the 
Northern and Western markets, which comes out of the same 1 would 
cost $8 per thousand feet. The above is one of the many illustrations that 
might given why our consumers get their lumber cheaper oe of 
a protective tariff. We sell to home consumers ceiling at $4, knotty and 
blue at &%, sheathing and fencing at $8 per thousand feet. This isa 
low — of lumber, but it makes good houses, is cheap, and is what our 

e want. 
me e average cost of logs, counting stumpage and hauling, is not less 
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thousand feet. So you readily see that it would beimpossible to 
sell lum 


r at the above figures if#e did not have an outlet for the higher 


es. 

‘The above figures are much less than the cost. Now you can add the 
Alabamaconsumers to the already long list of beneficiaries and you have a 
list that will surprise our most thoughtful politicians, as well as some of 
our business men, a list of men, women, and children that demand protec- 
tion and must have it. 

“Carlany manshow me where one Alabama’man, woman, or child, can be 
benefited by free Canadian lumber? I say hecan not. The Canadian lum- 
ber will never be shipped to Alabama, at least not in any quantity, for the 
next fifty years. Then why should Alabamians be divided upon the tariff 
upon this special product? And why should not we, who have all we have 
invested in the sawmill business, including long days of toil and sleepless 
nights, stand aghast with fear, looking to our representatives and the rod 
Which some of them are holding in a threatening attitude over our heads? 
Are our representatives, whom we have raised to honor and position, our 
masters, or are they the servants of the people? Time and time only will 
answer the question. 

**Sofar as the tariff is concerned, the same applies to South Carolina, Geor- 
g's. Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas as it does to Ala- 

ma. 

“Texas, with rich prairies adjoining her timber lands, and a constant 
stream of immigration, is in better shape to sustain her sawmills without 
the aid of the tariff than the other Southern States I have mentioned.” 

I will now proceed to prove the assertion I made in the foregoing letter in 
regard to ‘top logs.”” We will figure on one year's work for asmalil mill that 
will cut the timber from 500 acres of land. From land which produces 5,000 
to 6,000 feet of lumber per acre we may safely allow 1,500 feet for what we 
call * top logs,”’ and 500 feet or more per acre for scrub stock. 

These 1,500 feet of logs are left to rot in the woods, and the 500 feet of scrub 
stock remains standing, as we have no outlet therefor to the Western mar- 
ket, owing to ee on. If wehad proper protection we could ship this 
lumber into the Western market. It will cost 87.50 per thousand feet to con- 
vert this stuff into lumber and load it on the cars. On-500 acres we would 
therefore get 1,000,000 feet, costing $7,500. The a will be about $7,500, 
which will be nearly equally divided between the Western and Southera 
railroads. AsIam at present only speaking of the benefits which the South- 
ern peuple will get, I will account for only one-half of the $7,500 freight, and 
put down 83,750 for the South. which, added to the $7,500, the cost of produc- 
tion, makes $11,250 to each mill, which would amount to a total for the 3,781 
mills of $42,446,750 per annum which is now being wasted in the South for 
the want of protection. 

Over 75 per cent of this would go to the wage-earner and be used for him- 
selfandfamily. Thus we are wasting the vast amount of $42,446,750 per an- 
num in the South, which is sufficient to pay for 70,743,750 bushels of wheat, 
and are gi the Canadians the benefit thereof by allowing them to put 
logs into the United States free of duty. Our Government needs a tariff on 
logs to assist in defraying her expenses and liquidating her indebtedness. 

am of the opinion that if this tariff on lumber is not restored the Cana- 
dians will advance the :price of their lumber to a point at least, sufficient to 
balance the tariff after they have run us out of the Western trade. They 
would then keep an eye on us, and in case we started up again would lower 
their prices at will, thus keeping us out and from time to time advancing 
prices. I have often seen the stronger work the weaker out and then put up 
prices to pay for the fight. 

In order to give our consumer, the Western farmer, the benefit of every 
doubt, suppose we put a tariff of $2 per thousand feet, which is entirely too 
low, on logs and lumber, and advance the price of our lumber 8 per thou- 
sand feet. Even in that event IL hold that the Western farmer would be 
greatly benefited by the #2 tariff, notwithstanding the fact that he will have 
to pay 8 more for every thousand feet of lumber he uses. Suppose you 
shut down our mills by removing the tariff which gives the protection nec- 
essary for their existence, then, in order to live, the great army of men who 
are now being fed by the mills will be compelied to work on the farms, as 
will also coal and ircn men. 

These men will have to make their living at home, raising corn, potatoes, 
etc., which they are now getting from our Western States. What will be 
the effect the Western farmer? Where will he get sale for all his or- 
Cc m, and farm products? Before they had the Southern outlet I 
have known corn to be burned in some of the Western States for fuel for lo- 
comotives, also for stoves, being cheaper than coal. Shutoff their Southern 
outlet by closing down our and furnaces, and again you will see the 
time when Western corn will hardly pay the farmer for raising it. The es- 
tablished Western farmers already have their houses, barns, fencing, and 
outhouses in good shape, and the greatest demand for lumber with them is 
= keeping up repairs, until their children begin to marry and establish 

omes. 

Take for example one of theseyoung men. He must have lumber to build 
himself a nice house, which will require 10,000 feet, a small barn requiring 


15,000 feet, a smokehouse to cure his meat requiring 2,500, and fencing for 
40 acres He his fence posts from the cedar brakes or from the 
osage from father’s osage orange fence, Which has been allowed 
to grow W the son was growing up. Thesevposts last indefinitely. He 


must then have strips of lumber to complete his fence. The fence for 40 
acres is 1 mile long, and must be five strips high, which would take 13,100 
feet of lumber. Then he must have about 1,500 feet more for 2 fencing 
to make his home complete. Here we see the young man with a complete 
home, for which he has used lumber as follows: 





Feet. 
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Suppose the old man is not able to furnish the posts, which is sometimes 
the case, then we will furnish them for the 40-acre farm. This requires 524 
its 4 by 6 inches by 6 feet 1 . There are 12 feet in each post, maki 

Rose feet. Add this to the 42,000 feet heretofore given, and we have in roun 

numbers 49,000 feet. Thus this complete home has cost him #98 more than it 
otherwise would if there had beer no tariff on lumber. Here we see a young 
man starting out in life with a home that not one in one thousand of our 
Southern men can boast of; a home that will last him without any repairs 
worth speaking of for at least ten . He has paid out at the beginning 
for ten * outfit $98, which is 8i¢ cents per month, or $9.80 annum, 
and at end of the ten years the lum is wort) at least one-half of the 
original cost, so the farmer is really out only 40} cents per month, or $4.90 

annum. . 

pare will now see to what extent he is benefited by our Southern mills, and 
in order to do so we will have him plant his 40-acre farm in corn, whick 
yields upon an a of 40 bushels to the acre, making an annual product 
of 1,600 bushels. By aid of the Southern outlet he will get 1* per cent 
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more for his corn. than he could: get without it. Say he would realize with 
the Southern manufacturers in full blast 40 cents per bushel for his corn. 
This would make his 1,600 bushels worth $640, and the 10 per cent thereof 
would only be 4 cents per bushel, which we attribute to the tariff and the 
Southern market. This would be a gain of $64 per annum. ‘The Western: 
farmer is thus out $4.90 per annum on account of the tariff and has gained | 
$64 in consequence thereof, making aclear profit of $59.11 on one year’s work, 
which would be $591.10 gain for ten years. 

I will go further and say even iftne running of our mills do not permit 
the Western farmer to realize any advance on his product, then I hold it 
would be right and proper for us to have a tariff on Canadian logs and lum- 
ber. 

I have shown beyond any doubt that the Southern farmer gets his lumber 
much cheaper by our mills being able to run on Western orders than he | 
would without such orders. Our many idle laborers would be employed, 
and those who now have work would receive an advance of 20 per cent more 
for their labor with a tariff than they would without it. The farmer who 
has timber to sell would be able to realize more per acre, as the “ top logs ”’ 
and scrub timber which are now worthless would then be valuable, and he 
would also, in addition thereto, have the benefit derived by delivering same 
to the mills at a fair profit at such times as he has no work on his farm. 

The mill men, both owners and laborers, are giving the Western farmer 
full sway to the Southern market. They are not putting any of the neces- 
saries of life in competition with his, but on the contrary are getting 75 per 
cent of what they use fromthe Western farmer, thereby giving himamuch | 
larger demand for his products than he would otherwise have, which alone | 
is of great benefit. [I have shown that the Western farmer could not be in- | 
jured to an amount exceeding 40} cents per month even if he did not receive 
any benefit whatever from the tariff. Would it not be right and fair that 
he should suffer to the amountof 40} cents per month, which is only 1} cents 
per day, rather than that many thousand poor people should be thrown out 
of employment and their families brought to want and the few who would | 
be employed have their wages cut 20 per cent, which would not be less than 
20 cents per day? 

Besides, [ haveshown that the South is losing millions of dollars annually 
by not having an outlet for her “top logs,’’ which are now rotting in the 
woods. Iclaim 1} cents per day would not be felt by any consumer. 

Should the innocent offender be made to suffer for an offense that is not 
felt by the offended? 

Before leaving this part of my subject I wish to again refer you to the 

ages where I hz.ve shown by actual facts thatthe Western farmer would 
be benefited to the amount of $59.11 per annum by the tariff and the advance 
in his products by reason of the Southern market. 

I have not stated in the above theindirect benefits which would result from 
enabling our Southern mills torun, nor could I do so.in the limited time I 
have, and will only touch upon this point. I am sorry to say there is great 
prejudice existing against our railroads, and I will not undertake to defend 
them, but will give afew facts; showing how they affect the labor of our 
country and the great good they are doing in giving employment to our 
people, and will also show how the good work would be extended by them if 
Congress will permit a fair tariff on.logs and lumber. I said the freight on 
the ‘top logs’ and scrub timber would be about $7,500 per mill, and forthe 
3,781 millsin the South the total freight would be 23,357,500, which would be 
about equally divided: between the South and West. 

At least 90 per cent of this sum would be paid to the wage-earner. No, 
you say, the money would be paid to the vailroads. So it would be, but only 
for disbursement. Why dolIsay so? Because I know what l am speaking 
about. Look all over the country and see what the railroads are doing and 
you will see a.large number of them inthe hands of receivers, thus show- 
ing thatthe earnings of the roads are not sufficient to pay expenses. The 

lroads and mills ail over the country have had to cut wages. Give us 
proper tarift and the increase of our output will not only give our men 
plenty of work, but will restore wages to the original figures and will give 
enoughadditional freight, not onthe extra amount of lumber alone, but on 
Western products coming South over the railroads to enable them to put 
the wages of the thousands of good, honest laborers and mechanics at the 
old figures, which they will only be too glad todo. 

Now, gentlemen, in speaking of the above ‘‘top logs’ and scrub timber, 
you wilh bear in mind that 1 have not given figures upon the stoek the 
mills have heretofore been running on. If a.tariff should be established to 
enable us to put our lower grades of logs into lumber and into the Western 
market, it would give additional labor to thousands of our men and boys 
who are now idle, the larger portion of their time, from not being able to 
get work atany price. It would also enable the Western farmer to shipa 
larger amount of his products South, thereby giving him a better outlet, 
higher figures, and more labor. 

Suppose Lam not.correct as'to the shutting down of the mills if we are 
not protected. Hvenip that event I hold it would be best to have a tariff. 
Take one of our wage-earners and compare his earnings for the ten years as 
we have the farmers. Before the Wilson bill made its appearance he was 
getting $1 per or: now he has been cut to 80 cents per day, and in case it 
should be possible for the mills to continue to run without protection I am 
sure his pay would never go higher thanit is now; in fact it would go down, 
for the mills would not be able to pay expenses and pay as much as 80 cents 
perdayforlabor. Take a man who was getting er ce $l per day 
and he receives for one year $300, and for ten years $3,000. Now, at 80 cents 
per day, which is all he could expect without protection, he gets $240 per 
year, and for ten years $2,400. 

Here we see in ten years he is-short. 3600, which issufficient to purchase him 
anicehome: O, well, you say, everything will come downin proportionand 
he will get his clothing and living cheaper. But you must remember that 
the price of lumber has already been lowered 20 — cent by the Wilson bill, 
and would continue to — as other articles go down, and the laborer’s pay 
would be further lowered from time to time in like manner. Our Western 
farmers will feel fhe blow also, but not as severely as our Southern people. 
With the Western farmer it is a matter of profit, while with the Southerner 
it is a fight for the mere necessities of life. 

et us see whether or not the laborer will get his-clothing cheaper by free 
trade, and ifso, who will be the suffereraas tosame. The Southern climate 
being warm, a large amount of the clothing of the farmer and lwborer is 
made from Southern cotton; and his house is furnished with cotton goods, 
even the mattresses he sleeps upon being made of cotton and corn shucks. 
When you reduce the price of cotton goods you press the farmer, for the 
manufacturer must havea smail profit on the — manufactured or he 
would not manufacture them; so the farmer will have to stand the cut by 
lowering the price of his cotton. Then where will he be benefited? 

In the final debate upon the Wilson tariff billin the House of Representa- 
tives,on January 31 last, it was claimed that only one-third of the cotton 
raised in the United States is manufactured in ourcountry, and that the sell- 
ing priceof the same is set in England. Such was the case back in the fifties 
under low tariff administration, and so it will be again’when we have free 
trade and our cotton mills compelled to shut down, as they didthen. Then 
England will again set the price thatour farmers must take for their cotton; 
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but as long as the cotton factories in our own country are sufficiently pro- 
tected toenable them to run, England will have no more power to dictate 
prices for cotton than she now has to control our Navy 
This she could do with our consent. but not without it. 
facturers act as a checkrein on Johnny Bull 
set to work the better it will be for the 


Our cotton manu 
The more factories we can 


farmer, for it gives him more home 
consumption and thereby more competition ts made for his cotton. Away 
with the idea that the English lords should ever dictate to our farmers and 


say What they shall receive for their cott c 
We have asuflicient number of mills in ¢ 





n 


16 Tnited States, if kept in apera 





tion, to be a check on England, and she can not dictate the price of cotton 
No, gentleman, she can only get our cotton by meeting our hor s and 
bidding in the market the same as our own people 

Last winter I was boarding in a small Southern town where there were 
two cotton-buyers, one for the New England milis ani the other for Ene- 
land, and it was amusing to see the scramble they were makin - cotton. 
Eugland can not dictate prices to us without our consent We Lut 
down our industries and thereby stop our home {manufacturers from man 
ufacturing cotton goods before our farmers can be dictated to by 
oppressing England. 

As to the laborer living cheaper, who is it that raises the necessarie 
life? If the prices are lowered for the necessaries of life, must not the far 

| mer who raises the corn, bacon, peas, potatoes, etc., be the sufferer? He wil! 

be compelled to sell his products at lower figures than he is now getting, o1 
they would not be lowered. Back in the fifties, under low-tariff legislation 
cotton sold for 4 cents per pound, and such will be the case again should the 
Wilson bill become alaw. A large number of our Southern farmers are in 


debt. Now, if they have gotten in debt when they could get a fair price for 
cotton and farm products and are unable to pay such indebtedness with fair 
prices for their products, how can they pay off this indebtedness and r 
their mortgages when prices for their products are lowered? 

The more the farmer gets for his products the easier it is to pay h 
debtedness. ; 


Only one side of the tariff has been debated in the South, but our business 
men and our suffering laboring classes will in the future be compelled to 
turn the rays of the political sun on the other side of the question, that the 


people may see both sides thereof. 

The average mill has‘a monthly pay roll of not less than $8,000; then for 
the 3,781 mills we have monthly pay rolls amounting in the aggregate to 
$11,341,000, or $136,082,000 per annum, 75 per cent of which is paid out for 
actual labor and is used by our poor people: 

The mere sight of the Wilson bill caused wages to be cut from $1 to 80 
cents per day, and has already thrown thousands out of employment, many 
of whose families are now in destitute circumstances, being haif clad and 
having only corn bread to eat, andsome not enough of that. If the above 
described situation is caused by the blossom of the Wilson tariff bill, what 
may we expect to reap as the fruit thereof? 

As regards the effectof the Wilson bill upon lumber interests, Mr. WILson 
and myselfare in perfect accord. [find the following from the author of 
this famous bill in the majority report. of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, to wit: 

**Logs.are already on the free list. We have gone a step further and put 
undressed lumber generally on that list. This may serve to cheapen and 
improve the dwelling houses of someof our people, but we feel justified if 
we shall accomplish nothing more than to-delay the rapid destruction of 
American forests.” 

The above speaks foritself. It appears that the purpose of the bill is 
ing carried out before it becomes a law. A large number of mills have been 
shut down thereby delaying the “ rapid destruction of the American forests 
The Wilson bill also preserves our coal flelds and iron-ore beds by shutting 
down our furnaces. Why stop here? Why not go further and stop our 
Southern farmers from raising cotton? He is wearing out the land, then 
why not stop him from raising corn? In fact, stopall our farming interests 
and delay ‘‘ the rapid destruction of American land.” 

The necessaries of life can be obtained from Canada cheap for cash 

** But we feel justified if we accomplish nothing more than to delay the 
rapid destruction of American forests.’ Had the above language been 
= by a Republican, his name would have been handed down to our 
children as one who would crush our Southern people; but they vere ut 
tered by a Southern Democrat, and do not, perhaps, mean all they would 
imply; nevertheless, gentlemen, they will live in the pages of history when 
you and [ have passed away where we shal! not need any protection that is 
within the power of man to give; as will also live the defense I am ma 
in behalf of our homes, which should be dearer than life itself to every 
Southern man. 7 

Our American saloon or bar keepers are certainly not for the good of the 
country. Our young men are being led astray by them, our prisons filled, 
and destftution brought to thousands, and yet they are allowed to continue 
their business because they pay arevenue. Butwe have the Canadian ship 

ing his logs to our American shores free of duty and thereby causing a 
arge amount of Southern pine to be left in the woods to rot, keeping thou 
sands out of employment, and thus reducing many families to a mere crust 
of bread. Where is the justice, and why do we allow it to be done? 

The greater number of the Southern mills were erected at a time when we 
had a tariff of $2 per thousand feet on Canadian lumber, and many of them 
were built with borrowed money and the owuers are yet in debt. 

I wish to call your special attention to the fact that while the McKinley 
bill raised the tariff on many things, it lowered it one-half on Canadian lum 
ber. This wascaused by the influence brought to bear upon the tariff framers 
by those whose imterest it was to have free Canadian lumber. They were on 
hand and put in their claim and plea, while we of the South were resting so- 
cure, feeling that our Representatives would look after our interests, but un 
fortunately for Southern people the attention of our Representatives had 
never been called to the subject; but such shull not be the case at this time 

If the interests of the manufacturers and laborers are not looked after, the 
blame shall be with the party in power, for we are doing all that lies in our 
_— toset facts before our Representatives and are pleading as men plead- 
on ~f their lives, while the prayers of thousands are daily a:cending inour 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, if it were possible foryou 
to visit our country and see the radical change that has taken place since 
theappearance ofthe Wilson bill, our manufactures standing still, our poor 
men out of employment, and the sufferings of our poor people, it would be 
unnecessary for me to make this appeal in their behalf. The rags and tears 
of these people would speak with more eloquence than the tongue of man. 

Speaking to a Rapresentative who voted for the passage of the Wilson 
bill, I said, ‘‘{t would ruin me in my business and cause our employés much 
suffering.”’ He answered, ‘“‘ Well, gointo some other business,"’ but did*not 
inform me how I could do so. 

The average millmen know very little about any other business, and if 
they did, their money is tied up where they can not get at it, and usualiy 
they are in debt. I[ will venture the assertion that the average mill plant 
through the South to-day can not be sold to responsible parties, even on 
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installments of one, two, and three years’ time, for 25 cents on the dollar of 
woes they would have sold for before the tariff was lowered on Canadian 
jum ber. 

In 1887 I sold a half interest in a sawmill plant for $100,000, and I have no 
idea the entire pane could be sold to-day for $50,000. Itis inconsistent for a 
man to undertake to teach another in regard to business when he himself has 
had no experience in said business. 

Take the sawmill man who has spent a quarter of a century in the busi- 
ness, what would be his success in teaching a lawyer law, or what kind of a 
physician would he make? Then let us reverse the picture and putthe law- 
= or the physician inthe woods, what would they know about the sawmill 

usiness’ There are very few men operating large manufactories who have 
been able to conduct them successfully at the begining of their business 
career. The business man usually starts a small business, and as the busi- 
ness increases, his brain expands and gradually grows until he is able to 
conduct a large business. 

If | wanted a horse shod I would go to a blacksmith who would know 
where to drive the nails so as not to lame him; if to plantcorn, to a farmer, 
for fear I would bury It so deep it would never see the light, and if sick I 
would send for a physician. So we must glean business information from 
practical business men. 

Should the Wilson bill become a law it will kill the business of the coun- 
try, but it will unite the East andthe South. We shall be compelled for the 

resent to submit to the powers that be, but will rise at the proper time, be- 

ng bound together by our suffering, which will make us willing to ‘‘ bear 
one another's burdens,” 

We shall stand suoulder to shoulder, bound in one common brotherhood, 
knowing no South or East, fighting for our common interests and the 
thousands of poor people, and against anything that would clog the wheels 
of commerce, cripple our farming interests, or starve the laborer and his 
loved oves. Business men who have heretofore kept silent will be forced to 
take a hand to hand fight with the politicians who have made a terrible mis- 
take in what is for the common good of the country. 

I have been all my life what I thought to be a Democrat; but I must say if 
the Wilson bil! is Democratic doctrine, then may the Lord deliver us from 
Democracy. Buti claim the bill is not Democratic, and I do not intend to 
leave the old ship, but will insist upon such repairs being made as will ena- 
ble her to keep afloat and abreast with the most modern vessels. In other 
words, Democracy must return to its first love. 

The best a ry of the country were selected to lay the foundation of 
our Capitol building. Remove the foundation and the building will fall, and 
so with our great Democratic party. . Its foundations were laid by ourablest 
statesmen. If we remove that foundation the whole structure will fall. 

We find that our first Democratic platform was laid in 1832 and reads as 
follows: 

*1832—National Democratic platform accepted at a ratification meeting 
at Washington City, May 11. 

‘* Resolved, Thatan adequate protection to Americanindustry is indispensa- 
ble to the prosperity of the country; and that an abandonment of the policy 
at this period would be attended with cofisequences ruinous to the best in- 
terest of our nation.” 

Suchs is the reading of the first clause’of our first Democratic platform,or 
we might say the foundation upon which our grees Democratic principles 
are built. ‘It is short, but sweet.’’ Remove this foundation and we destroy 
the Democratic party. 

Iam aware ofthe fact that the word “ protection” is repulsive to some of 
our Democratic friends, but is it not im ible to collect revenue on articles 
imported into the United States without protecting parties engaged in pro- 
ducing like articles in th‘s country? If so, then we must have free trade 
or protection. 

ill you refuse to give us tariff on lumber and logs because it would pro- 
tect our people when all concerned would be benefited thereby, except the 
Canadian, and thus take the bread out of the mouths of your own children 
who are crying for food, and give it to the strangers across the Canadian 
line who do not need it? 

We are already heavily taxed to support our State government and yet 
our Democratic party would lay heavier burdens upon us as an income 
tax and expect us to hurrah for the Democratic party, but we are begin- 
ning to be hoarse from the wet blanket our representatives have thrown 
over the business of the country and some of us can not hurrah. 

The great Chicago fire was caused =e kicking cow and one little lamp. 
Asmall break in the levee of the Miss ippl would ch the bed of the 
river, if not stopped intime. We can not divide our old Democratic ship 
and keep her afloat. 

I beg you in behalf of suffering humanity and our American people to 
weigh this matter carefully before rend your decision, and may the 
Great Master grant that your decision may made from a humane. and 
not a political standpoint, which I believe will be the case. 

Our next political issue will not be between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, but will be tariff or no tariff, and on this issue the East and South 
will unite, and the cry will be for protection. 

Now, gentlemen, in closing, let me say that the class of citizens whom I 
am representing to-day is not am: those who would predominate at the ex- 
maw of the many, or who can be ted out as being among the favored few, 

ut they are men who through many years of toil have been content to wnite 
their energies with the natural advantages to win a moderate reward for 
their labor, hitherto knowing no tical creed higher than the protection 
of home and the development of the country. 

When the struggle between the States wasended the majority of our pres- 
est lumber manufacturers in the South were yo men, many of whom 
were penniless and almost destitute of clothing; but with the courage and 
energy Which mark all successful men, they the struggle against 
want, and by untiring labor through these many years have foiced their 
way to the front rauks of our b men. 

I have known the mill man to rise hours before it was light, build a fire 
under his boiler, file his saws, have steam up, his breakfast eaten, and be at 
work doing his saw by the time it was light. At noon he would stop 
forty-five minutes for dinner and file his saws again, and work until it was 
dark, d his own sawing, got supper, then go to his little commissary and 
deal out the necessaries to the men, and returning home would it his 
books and write his letters before ye The 
his work b. non Oe breakfast at daylight, a prompt dinner and supper, 
and while her husband worked at his correspondence, she would clean up 
the kitchen and arrange for breakfast. 


Such a picture would harmonize with more fanciful than these, but 
when I say that these scenes can be noted to-day aro a the smaller 
milis in the South, will you not agree with me in saying such pluck and en- 


math I will 1 the f: gi in thef wi 
OW, emen, eave the factsas given page, with 
7 with the hope that you will give the matter the thease an considera- 
which the gravity of the su’ t demands, and in behalf of the suffering 
thousands, Tepresenting the waze-earner, the manufacturer, and the farmer, 
will recommend the proper protection and relief. 
W. T. SMITH, President. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask the Senator from what bulletin 
he is a 
a MITCHELL of Oregon. Iam reading from Bulletin No. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator find there reports from 
the Pacific coast on the subject of lumber? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have already called attention 
to several of those reports. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand that there are two bulletins 
on the subjectof lumber. Does the Senator not understand that 
there are half a dozen other replies on the subject of wood and 
manufactures of wood? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. - Yes, Mr. President, I do. 

Mr.CHANDLER. But may I ask, further, whether the Sena- 
tor thinks all the returns from the Pacific coast are in the two 
bulletins which we have already received on the subject of 
wood, or are there likely to be found other returns in the other 
bulletins? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. They are certainly not all in 
those two bulletins; otherwise a very small number of replies 
have been received in comparison with the number of lumber- 
ang Soreipeions we have on the Pacific coast. There are about 
1,2 mills, including lumber and shingle mills, in Oregon, 
Washington, and California, and yet I find in these two bulle- 
tins only some five or six reports, all told, from those States. 
These are not, moreover, from the larger concerns engaged in 
the lumbering business in that section. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have inquired of Mr. Durfee about these 
bulletins, and he informs me that there are a larger number of 
additional replies on wood and manufactures of wood. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think that must be so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And Mr. Durfee thinks they contain addi- 
tional returns from the Pacific coast, and states that they are 
being hurried along as fast as possible, but will not be here until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am very sorry they are not 
here. They ought to be here before this amendment is voted 
upon, ‘ 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was afraid the Senator might think the 
returns from the Pacific coast were in those two bulletins. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Notatall. I have already re- 
ferred to the fact that very few of them are here. I am very 
sorry that the reports are not here. I have no doubt that there 
are a great number of replies which will be produced later when 
other bulletins come in, and attention will be called to them by 
my colleague [Mr. DoLPH] and other Senators who will address 
the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent dur- 
lug most of the time while the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

ALSH] was addressing the Senate. When IcameinI heard 
him undertaking to prove that the McKinley law had been dis- 
astrous to the business of the country. I can not say that I was 
surprised, for I have heard similar assertions in this Chamber 
dur ng the present session, and I have heard assertions ever 
since I was old enough to take any interest in politics that a 
protective tariff had always produced disaster to the country, 
and that the only way to produce prosperity, national and indi- 
vidual, in a country was to adopt free trade, or, at least, toaban- 
don the system of protection; but it seems strange to me that 
educated gentlemen, that gentlemen familiar with the history 
of the country, should make such an assertion. 

IT have on former occasions undertaken to show, and our his- 
—_ esta blishes the fact, that the country has always prospered 
under the protective system and thatallour hard times, our bus- 
iness reverses, our financial disturbances have occurred when 
the protective system had been abandoned or its abandonment 
had been threatened. I quoted on the 20th of last month the 
opening portion of the admirable last annual message of Presi- 
dent Harrison, in which he rapidly drew a sketch of the condi- 
tion of the country at thattime. There was not a newspaper in 
the eee which took issue with him and there was not a Sen- 
ator on this noor who had the temerity to rise in his place and 
say that the facts were misstated. 

r. Harrison showed that under the McKinley law—and showed 
by reference to the reports of State officers,commissioners of labor, 
and others—there had been a great many new industries started, 
more laborers had been employed; that in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in the State of New York, and in other States of the 
Union there had been an increase of millions in the amount paid 
for wages; that there had been a large increase in the output of 
the manufacturers’ products; that our products of iron ore, our 

roducts of steel ts, our products of Bessemer steel rails had 
largely ene atour commerce had largely increased; that 
our exports had n larger than ever before in our history; that 
the ce of trade had been larger than ever before; that our 
shipping had increased; that our transportation had increased; 
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that the number of depositors in our savings banks had increased, 
und the amount deposited in the savings banks had increased; 
and on every hand and in every business there were evidences 
of increased prosperity; and’‘he attributed it, and I attribute it, 
and everyone should have attributed it, tothe beneficial influence 
of the McKinley law. 

But, Mr. President, it is with the Senator from Georgia as it 
has always been with the advocates of a tariff for revenue only; 
they admit our prosperity, but they say the country prospers 
in spite of bad laws. 

They admit our prosperity under the protective system, but 
they say it is not the protective system that produced the pros- 
perity, and they exercise their ingenuity to account in some 
other way for our increased prosperity and attribute our pros- 
perity to other causes. 

Then, when their threat of free-trade legislation comes and 
our industries are prostrated, our laborers are thrown out of 
employment, financial disturbances take place, banks close, and 
the unemployed congregate in the streets or march down to the 
city of Washington to demand legislation for their relief, in- 
stead of attributing the condition to the causes which produced 
it, they again exert their iagenuity to show that it is not the 
threat of free trade which has produced all the trouble, but our 
friend from Georgia and others stand on this floor and under- 
take to say that it was the McKinley law. They say we are still 
living under the McKinley law; it is still in force here, and 
here are hard times, business is prostrated, the Treasury is 
empty, and labor is out of employment. 

As I said before, up to the time of the Presidential election 

the country prospered. Every wheel and every spindle was in 
motion. There were no idle or unemployed workmen anywhere. 
There was prosperity on every side. But when it was known 
that there was to be a Democratie President; that the Demo- 
cratic party would control the Senate as well as the other House; 
when it was known that the Democratic party, which had in its 
national platform declared that protection was a robbery, was to 
be in power with the ability to carry out its platform, then it was 
that our industries were prostrated; then it was that hard times 
came upon the sountny: then it was that laborers were thrown 
out of employment. It was the threat of the repeal of the Mc- 
Kinley law and not the McKinley law that brought our troubles 
upon us. 
Mir. President, we are now discussing the question of wood 
and the products of wood. Ihave said al! I desire to upon the 
tariff question. I 2m sorry to again occupy the time of the Sen- 
ate upon it, but tae lumber industry is a great industry of my 
State and of the Pavific coast; and while I know the Democratic 
party is committed to free lumber, while I know that it has been 
determined in a caucus of the Democratic party to put lumber 
on the free list, and that it will be idle to attempt to convince 
any Democratic Senator that the lumber industry should receive 
the same protection as other industries in the country, I at least 
desire to do my duty and have my constituents and those inter- 
ested in the lumber industries on the Pacific coast and elsewhere 
in the United States know that I have raised my voicein the 
interest of fair play, and in the interest of a reasonable protec- 
tion upon the lumber industries as well as the other industries 
of this country. 

Ido not expect that the bill is to be changed in regard to 
wood and the products of wood. I do not expect that anything 
I can say, or anything which has been said by the Senator from 
Maine, or by my colleague, or anything that will be said on this 
side of the Chamber, will affect the vote upon the other side of 
the Chamber. The lumber industry and the wool industry have 
been singled out for destruction, while iron ore and coal are to 
be retained on the dutiable list. 

Mr. President, the lumber industry is one of the greatest in- 
dustries in this country. There is invested in it over $300,000,- 
000; yes, the Senator from Maine sitting next to me[Mr. FRYE] 
says nearly $590,000,000. Over a million able-bodied men are 
employed in thisindustry. In Western Washington alone there 
are said to be over 20,000,000 acres of valuabie timber land. The 
mills on Puget Sound and on the Washington side of the Colum- 
bia River alone have a capacity for 900,000,000 feet per annum, 
and in 1888 manufactured over 700,000,000 feet. In Western Ore- 
gon there are large tracts of valuable timber awaiting only the 
patient hand of industry te convert them into twenty-dollar 
pieces. A large number of men are engaged there in cutting 
the logs and in transporting them to the mills and manufactur- 
ing them into lumber. 

As my colleague has just said, there are on. the Pacific coast 
1,200 mills engaged in manufacturing lumber and the products 
of lumber. There are $50,000,000 invested in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. There are 30,000 laborers engaged, in one way 
and another, in furnishing the logs and in manufacturing the 
lumber of this great interest. This vastamountof capital, these 
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numerous manufacturing establishments, and this army of la- 
boring men are all to be affected injuriously by the bill, if it 
— as it has been reported by the committee and unplaned 
umber and the products of lumber are placed on the free list. 
Mr. President, the reason that is urged (and it is the only 
reason which can be urged) for placing humber on the free list, 
that it will prevent the destruction of our forests, does not apply 
to the Pacific coast. We have timber enough on the coast{to 
supply our mills and to supply the demand for lumber for fifty 
years, and perhaps for a hundred years; | donot know how long, 
but for an indefinite time. Then it is true in ree 





ird to our for- 


ests, that whenever you cut off the timber, if the land is not 
burned over, the very seed of the timber destroyed and the life 
of the soil taken out, a new forestsprings up at once, and it takes 
less than a generation for a new growth to be ready to be cut 


into logs to furnish the mills. So I say the argument used, that 
it is necessary to admit Canadian lumber free in order that our 
forests may be protected, does not apply to the forests on the 
Pacific coast. 

The lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast is shipped to 
Australia, the Sandwich Islands, to South American ports, to 
the New England States, and to Europe, as well as supplying 
the domestic demand upon the coast. here is employed in its 
transportation a large fleet of vessels. The effect of placing 
lumber on the free list would be to bring the Canadian product 
into direct competition with manufacturers of lumber on Puget 


| Sound, the Columbia River, Yakima Bay, Tillamook Bay, Coos 


Bay,and other baysalong the coast of Washington and California. 
What would that effect be? 

My friend, the senior Senator from California [Mr. Wurre}, 
who I see is preparing to address the Senate on this subject, in- 
timates that he isin favor of free lumber because it will be an 
advantage to the consumer of lumber. It is doubtful whether 
it is an advantage to the consumer. It may be temporarily 
cheaper, but the moment the Canadian producer controls our 
market it will be dearer. The Senator, | understand, has been 
largely responsible for an amendment proposing a duty upon 
prunes and raisins. Iam glad he had influence with the com- 
mittee to secure a proposition for an increased duty upon so im- 
portant a product of the Pacific coast; but I should like to ask 
my friend upon what principle he secured that increase of duty? 

Why did he not labor there for the consumer? Why was he 
not interested in securing prunes, plums, and raisins to the peo- 
ple of the Pacific coast as cheaply as possible? Why is not the 
ae applied to prunes and plums good forlumber, I should 

ike to know? Mr. President, that is inconsistent. That sort 
of an argument will not do. 

I will tell the Senator how free lumber will injure the Amer- 
ican producer. With lumber free the Canadian producer will 
be relieved from the payment of duties. Last year we collected 
in duties upon lumber and the products of lumber over $i,190,- 
000, and that was paid chiefly by the Canadian producers. That 
money went into our Treasury. Now, what do the Senators who 
desire free lumber propose? They propose that the Canadian 
producers shall be relieved from contributing one million one 
hundred and ninety thousand and odd dollars to our Treasury 
for the benefit either of the Canadian Government if it shal! 
equalize the matter by increasing charges for stumpage or put 
an export duty upon lumber, or more probably for the benefit of 
the Canadian producers. 

What will be the effect of giving the Canadian producers 
$1,190,000? It will be to stimulate the production of lumber in 
Canada to furnish our markets; and as you stimulate the in- 
dustry in Canada, and as more lumber is imported from Canada 
iitothe United States, less lumber must be manufactured by 
our own people, whether the price is increased or decreased. 
So the effect will be, even if the price is not really increased, 
first to relieve Canada from contributing to our Treasury the 
amount they pay in duties upon our lumber. Everyone admits 
the Canadian producer pays the duty. 

The effect will be to give to the Canadian government or the 
Canadian producer what they now pay in duties. It will be to 
stimulate the production of lumber in Canada (because the price 
will be increased to the extent of the duty), to cause larger im- 
portations of Canadian lumber into the United States,and every 
thousand feet of lumber brought into the United States from 
Canada crowds out from the American market a thousand feet 
of lumber manufactured by the domestic producer. So, from 
this legislation we reap no benefit whatever. We benefit the 
Canadian producer; we make an increased market for Canadian 
timber, increased business for Canadian mills, and increased era- 
ployment for Canadian workmen. 

As I said, the lumber manufactured on the Pacific coast is 
sent to Australia, to the Sandwich Islands, and other islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, to the markets of South America, and to the 
San Francisco market. Even some is shipped around the Hora 
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to our American ports. In fact, I believe that the spars of ves- 
sels built on this side of the continent are now built from the 
firs of Oregon and Washington, and even some of it is shipped 
abroad to Europe. 

Although our manufacturers pay the same duty in Australia 
and probably other foreign ports as the Canadian manufacturers, 
we have been enabled to compete with them in tle foreign mar- 
ket. Our manufacturers on the coast have been able to compete 
with them in foreign markets because on the Sound and in Ore- 
gon we have use for the poorer portions of the product of the 
mills, what is called the coarse portion, the unmarketable lum- 
ber that is used there in the domestic market, while the do- 
mestic market of British Columbia is so small that that portion 
of their product is substantially waste; they have no market for 
it. “Senators will understand that the finest, the cleanest cut, 
the best grades of lumber are shipped abroad to foreign mar- 
kets; and the manufacturers of lumber in Oregon and Washing- 
ton have had this advantage, that they can market the entire 
' product of their trees, the poorer portion of the product as well 

as the finer, and that has enabled them to compete with manu- 
facturers in British Columbia in the foreign market. 

But if lumber is to be placed upon the free list you will see at 
once that all the refuse portion of the product of the mills of 
British Columbia will find a ready market free of duty to com- 

te with the domestic product in Washington and Oregon. [ 

ave been told (and I can quote directly from the testimony of 
rsons who were at the time engaged in the manufacture of 
umber and who give their reasons) that if the duty is removed 
the great lumbering industry of Puget Sound, Washington, the 
Columbia River, and other portions of Oregon must be destroyed; 
that our mills can not compete with them, for reasons which I 
shall give hereafter. 

But, Mr. President, there is another view of the case which 
was alluded to this morning by the Senator from Maine | Mr. 
FRYE], and I think also by the Senator from California {Mr. PER- 
uINs]. Lumber of Puget Sound which is se to our own 
2orts must be shipped in coasting vessels and refore it goes 
in American veumele. The lumber ‘trade in Oregon and Wash- 
— has been the cause of the building in recent years of many 
sailing. vessels on Puget Sound and on the Columbia River, and 
it has added considerably to our merchant marine and to our 
carrying trade, 

But the lumber that is shipped to foreign ports may be 
ship and is shipped largely S foreign vessels. Let our lum- 
ber industries be destroyed on Puget Sound and in Oregon, 
build up the lumbering industry in British Columbia, admit 
lumber free, and the lumber to supply our domestic ports will 
be brought from British Columbia and foreign ports in British 
vessels, and the stimulus which the lumber trade in the Pacific 
coast States has given to our merchant marineand to our carry- 
ing trade will be removed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question, with his permission. F . 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; if we can have order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not export the great bulk of your lum- 

sled ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do; but I should like to have the Chamber 
still enough so that the Senator from Nebraska can be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lask the Senator this question: Is it not true 
thatyou export the buli of your lumber from Oregon and Wash- 


ington? 

fre. DOLPH. We export a considerable portion of it. I 
shall come to that directly. I shall read some statements that 
will show the exports. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not export 75 per cent of it? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir; I think not. 

Mr. ALLEN, What becomes of the Canadian manufactured 
lumber to-day? Is not that exported also? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes; [ have been trying to tell you so. 

Mr. ALLEN. If that be true, how can Canadian lumber come 
into your State and affect the price there by making it higher? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have been explaining t. If the Senator 
had listened he would have learned how we have been able 
to compete, for instance, in the markets of Australia with Wash- 
ington and Oregon lumber. I stated that it is only the best 
quality of lumber, clean stuff, that is oct aM to the foreign 
markets, and that leaves a considerable por of the product 
of the mills that is not marketed abroad; that on Puget Sound 
and in Oregon we have a local market in which the product 
which is not shipped can be dis of and used, and with a 
duty of $2 a thousand feet on lumber, the refuse product of the 
mills of British Columbia can not either be to other 
countries or exported to the United States at a profit; and there 
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has thus been a difference between conditions which has enabled 
our domestic mills on the coast to compete with the mills of 
British Columbia in the foreign market. But,as Isaid a moment 
ago, I will soon read from the testimony of witnesses, who fully 
explain the whole matter. 

Mr. President, it is with lumber as it is with iron ore and coal. 
If what our Democratic friends call raw materials are to be 
brought from abroad free they will be brought into this country 
in foreign bottoms, but if they are produced in the United States 
and simply shipped from one domestic port to another they are 
necessarily carried in domestic bottoms, in vessels engaged in 
the coasting trade, in which trade foreign vessels are not allowed 
to participate. 

I have said that the lumber industry is a great industry. I 
hold in my hand a statement prepared by Mr. George A. Priest, 
special agent of the United States Census, as follows: 


STATISTICS OF FOREST INDUSTRIES, 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Number of mill establishments 


Capital invested 
Average number of hands employed 


That is to say, in the manufacturing establishments, not in- 
cluding, I understand, the persons engaged in felling the trees 
and converting them into logs and moving them to the manu- 
facturing establishments. 


Total wages paid 
Value of mill products 


1890. 


$215, WS, 282 


Here is a table giving the kinds of material: 


Kinds of material used. 


| ten oo . 

pruce and fir 
Hemlock 

Hard woods, etc 
Hard pine 
California redwood 


Total annual consumption of timber 


Then follows a statement of the extent of the average estab- 
lishment and the statistics of lumber manufactured by States or 
by groups of States, which I will insert, if thero be no objec- 
tion, in the RECORD without reading, as it is very useful infor- 


mation: 
EXTENT OF AN AVERAGE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The sunege mill establishment in the United States has $24,131 capital; 
itemploys 22 persons, pays 96,058 wages, and turns out annual product valued 
at $16,856. These figures, however, only include the census returns for mills 
having a product valued at %00o0r more. There were, besides, nearly 3,000 
smaller mills, the inclusion of which would considerably reduce the aver- 
e stated. 1t will therefore be readily seen that no industry has a wider 
diffusion of petty establishments. To illustrate the proportion of large and 
small mills, it may be stated that only 2} per cent of the total number (23,- 
287) used 5,000,000 feet and upwards of logs or bolts annually; a oe cent 
used from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet, and 51 per cent used less than 1,000,000 feet. 
The industry is conducted in every State and Territory of the Union, the 
test increase in the number of establishments having recently occurred 
n the South and on tke Pacific coast. 


STATISTICS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURE, 1890. 


: she pede of lumber in the respective groups of States was as fol- 
ows in : ~ 

The distribution of lumber mills bY. States composing each group is as fol- 
lows: Eastern group: Maine, 831; New Hampshire, 531; Vermont, 736: Mas 
sachusetts, 464; Island, 29; Connecticut, 157; New York, 1,664; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,853; New Jersey, 110; Delaware, 47. 

: Ohiv, 1,427; Indiana, 1,608; Illinois, 357; West Virginia, 428; 
ucky, 595; Tennessee, 787; Missouri, 748. 

Lake group: Soe, 1,918; Wisconsin, 853; Minnesota, 317. 

ae oup: Maryland, 212; Virginia, 638; North Carolina, 688; South 

a, ; Georgi 

Louisiana, 122; Arkansas, 523; Texas. 


a, 434; Florida, 2 - Alabama, 437; Mississippi, 338; 
Pacific group: Califcrnia, 221; Oregon, 300; Washington, 310. 
Sawed lumber. 


21,011 | 24,010, 446 





1 Bes. 








Short lumber. 











Laths. Shingles 
Groups. —-—- —__---- ---- — 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Va 

es Gites ce edie cs 2, 000 $833,840 | 1,595, 267, 000 

Central —_——o , 000 | 421, 788 227, 813, 000 

Lake .. ae ca 1, 000 1, 551, 776 | 4, 676, 314, 000 

Seathern.........-.. ' , 000 305,678 | 1, 624,870,000 

IE deren! fk pagina 50, OOO 156, 450 902, 791, 000 
Miscellaneous ..._....- 124; 350, 000 250, 392 249, 254, 000 2 
epee. oe “2, 263, 308, 000 | 3,519,924 | 9,275, 809,000 | 17, 020, 481 

Headings. Staves 
Groups. — camera - 
Quantity Value. | Quantity. | Vali 
Re a nena ee 782, 000 $626, 6 209,689,000 | $1, 118, 496 
En bc ack cake doom ei , 239, 000 3, O41, S00 543, 235, 000 8, 895, 059 
Lake a sede he ene 2 "619, 000 | 1,012, 150 320, 063, 000 1, 838, 816 
EEN 6, 397, 000 | 151, 742 98, 483, 000 S81, 441 
CTE 1, 030, 090 | 29 992 5, 220, 000 22, 062 
Miscellaneous .......... "616,000 | 18, 480 | 1, 112, 000 | 6,470 
SE ncsliaiinint, wont 182,713,000 | 4,933,799 | 1, 177,802,000 7, 762, S44 
| 


Speci: al A gent Priest proceeds to say: 


The forests in Canada are all owned by the Government, which sells trees 
to the manufacturer as they are required for use. In the United States the 
forests are owned by the individual, such ownership ranging from the few 
acres of woodland found onevery farm tothe large areas held by man- 
ufacturers. No other industry covers such a wide range of territory or in- 
volves the interests of so many people as that relating to forest products. 

The forests of Maine and of New Brunswick, of Washingtonand of British 
Columbia, are only separated by an imaginary line, but the conditions af- 
fecting their utilization are widely divergent, as has been shown 


I also have in my hand a statement of the importations of 
sawed lumber for 1892 and 1893, which shows that in 1892 the 
aggregate duty collected on all lumber and products of lumber 
was $1,070,393.75, which was increased in 1893 to $1,190,500.95. 
I shall not stop to read the table, but ask that it be inserted in 
my remarks: 





IMPORTATIONS OF SAWED LUMBER. 


J 
LONG LUMBER. | 
| 





























Total quantity, both rough and plain-.-........- feet 2, 660 | 08, 808, 010 
Duty collected on white pine, hemlock, and bass- 

ETE «non sschpdecasmbhaidenesetiabes oti $482, 339.04 | 8529, 262. 93 
Additional sor SNE & idiind Cada venimitts chenmateeitame’ 6, 098, 40 7, 282. 53 
Duty collected on spruce, oak, elm, etc., at $2 per M_| 300,367.24 | 325,910.16 
BETTAONAL TOF GLORBING ....cscin cccscnscqeowesie sscccnen 8, 311. 61 7, 194.75 

Total duty on long lumber... .................6. 797, 116. 29 869, 650. 37 
SHORT LUMBER. 
Clapboards: | 
Pine, 105,300 feet, at $31 per M .....................- $105. 30 867.99 
Spruce, 6,143,489 feet, at $1.50 per M _--- seinen 9, 215. 33 10, 496. 19 
Hubs for wheels, etc., rough hewn or saw ed, ‘valued 

at $29,823, at 20 per cent -.-...........---------------- 5, 964. 60 5. 645. 46 
Laths, 259,157 M, at 15 cents per M __-_.---..-. | 38,873. 67 49, 116. 34 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and tele- 

graph poles of cedar, valued at $259,583.30, at 20 per 

UE a te tied acnndndle a Pepa adiiekebeiied stinkeseon 51, 916. 64 | 1, 247. 19 
Pickets and palings, v valued at R278. 93, at 10 per | | 

| ee ° ian abeehnwns anes 2, 267.89 3, 670. 00 
Shin gles: 

Pine, 178,831 M, at 20 cents per M....-............. 35, 768.20 | 43,355.15 
All other, 133,720 M, at 30 cents per M............- 55, 116.13 | 75, 965. 26 
' 


Sugar box, shooks and packing boxes, and packing- | 








box shooks, valued at $52,981, at 30 per cent... ...- 18, 894.35 | 13,723.66 
Staves, valued at $551,574.50, at 10 per cent -.......... 55,157.45 | 64,661.34 
eee Sk Gert SMR OT.. 2. «225. osc cree sens sens seus 2 277. 46 | 320,859.58 
Aggregate duty collected on all lumber .............- 93.75 |1, 190, 500. 95 


11,070, 393. 75 
} 
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While my colleague was talking I was looking through the 


bulletins which we have jus st received, Bulletins 21 and 22, be- 
ing replies to tariff inquiries from the manufacturers of lum- 
ber. It understand there are several more to come, which will 
be received to-morrow. If any Senator supposes there can be 
found in these numerous replies of manufacturers of lumber re- 
ceived, I think from every State in the Union, a single manu- 
facturer of lumber who thinks lumber or the products of lumber 
should be put upon the free list, | should like to have him call 
it to my attention. I have not examined every communication 
printed here, but I do not believe that such a reply can be 
found. 

I find one ease in the State of Texas where a manufacturer 
says ‘‘ treat all alike; do not put lumber on the free list, but 
cut it down with everything else; let there be an equality, and 


ce 


2399 


or effect. That comes 
it than anything else | can find in the bulletins. Ishull dir 
show the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE],who is now examin 


cut quick,’ something to that nearer to 


} 
“ect \ 






fo) 





the bulletins, and the Senator from oe orgia [Mr. WALSH], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Puan], and afew others, what 
some of the manufacturers of the saa er in their States think 





about this matter, and I will ask them whether they think those 
manufacturers are to be justly treated in the pending bill. 

My colleague quoted at length from the reply of a manufac 
turing association of Alabama, by Mr. Smith, pre of the 
company. It will be remembered that the other da iscus 
sing the sectional character of the bill I quoted from Mr. Smith 
quite extensively. I quoted what I called a threat when he sai 
but one side of this tariff question had been discussed ( 
South; that if their industries were to be destroyed both sic le: 


would be discussed, and the people would determine whethe 
their industries were to be protected or not. I refer, for t 
benefit of the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], who Ido not 
see in his seat, to page 52 of Bulletin No. 21, reply of the Men 


} 








docino Lumber Company, of Mendocino, Cal., manufacturers of 
lumber. I quote very briefly. They say: 

Would to God that one of the great national parties were br enou 
patriotic enough to legislate for the benefit of our own count ind 
rest of the world take care ofitself. The contract may seem a larie one, |! 
it must be filled or the brightest page in our history has been writ 

I commend that to our Democratic friends. I commend that 
to the Senator from California. What are you proposing to do 
here? To legislate for Americans? To legislate for our own 

; country? By nomeans. You are proposing to legislate for t 

timber owners and the lumber mills and the laborers of Canada 
as against the timber owners, the manufacturers of lumber, and 


the laborers in the United States. Youcan not point toa single 
argument in favor of the proposition that is good. 


As I have said, the only one you can advance is that yon want 
to save our product by denuding the forests of Canada. You can 
not explain why. You can not give any good reason why you 
want to relieve the Canadian producer from paying £1,/90,0") 
annually in duties that he now pays. You can not giveasingle 
good reason why you should stimulate the manufacture of tum- 


ber in Canada ani increase the importations into this country. 
It is nothing but theory. Your boasted principle of tariff for 
revenue has dwindled down to the attempted destructionof lum 
ber and wool. My colleague has read from some bulletins from 
the manufacturers of the coast. They are all to the same pur- 
port. I want to read what the lander producers in the South 
think of this business. 


I will read the reply of the St. Elmo Lumber Company, of St 
Elmo, Ala., manufacturers of yellow pine lumber, to show what 
they think of this question of protection. All these people ere 


Democrats. They takecare to state that they are Democrat 
They say: 


A strong protective duty is necessary on sugar and other industrie The 


sugar bounty was wise, and, even though We are strong Democrats, we must 
commend the sugar bounty and the greater part of the ta “ifr of 1890 
How does that sound for Democrats from Alabama? They 


proceed: 

Keep the #100,000,000 we pay for sugar at home. Beet-culture will stu 
pass either France, Germany, or Russia inside of ten years, and the $100 
000,009 will keep nearly 1,000,000 of laborers employed in the production of! 
sugar. You may put it down the South A - protection, and with free 
trade it Will go Republican ai the very next Presidential election 


Mr. LINDSAY. What page does the Sen 
Mr. DOLPH. I read from page 43. 

Mr. ALLISON. From Alabama? 

Mr From Alabama. 


ir. DOLPH. 
Mr. CULLOM. Whi it number? 


ator read from? 





Mr. DOLPH. No.22. This is thereply of the St. Elmo Lum- 
ber Company: 

Our industries are in theirinfancy. Ten year ce the Eastern States 
will be the free traders of all the States in this grand and glorious Repub- 


Lic 

‘hat is from Alabama. These menare Democrats. They say, 
‘*Gentlemen of the majority, with free trade the South will go 
Republican at the very next Preside ntial election.” 


Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask, if the Senator from Oregon will 
permit me, whether thatsame company do not say they do not 


need any tariff on ee 
Mr. DOLPH. No; they do not. 


Yellow pine needs no protection in itself. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is what they are writing about. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is what they say, because, as I said in 
the very first speech I made here, this bill is aimed at the 
North. Situated so far away, these manufacturers of yellow 

ine are so far removed from competition with Canadian lum- 

r that they feel that yellow pine does not need protection; 
but still they contend that other industries do. 


They say: 
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' Now I will read from another, and I will take a Southern in- 
dustry. I will take the reply of the Foote & Zuber Lumber 
Company, of Wenona, Ga., manufacturers of yellow pine lum- 
ber, shingles, and laths. They say: 

We desire a specific duty because there is no method of arriving at ad 
valorem on lumber, and for the reason that the cheaper prices of lumber 
are in more direct conflict with Southern mills from Canada. 

Then again they say: 

We only suggest protection by duty of at least $2 per 1,000 feet. 

Then, when they are asked what is the cause of the depres- 
sion, they say: 

Let the Republicans tell you the cause of the depression. However, we 
have been Democrats all our lives— 

They are all careful to say that— 
but their present policy seems to be running the people into poverty. 


They are also good Democrats. They tell you what you are 
doing. One company tell you if you adopt free trade the South 
will go Republican at the next Presidential election. The next 
company tell you they are Democrats and you seem to be run- 
ning everybody into —— 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if it is not true that the lumber interests of the Southern States 
of this country would be more largely protected relatively under 
the terms of the ey oe oe bill than those of the North by reason 
of the fact that the yellow pine lumber shipped from the South 
is 90 per cent of it dressed. I understand that the large bulk of 
the lumber oe to the West and the North from the South 
is manufactured lumber in the sense of pone planed and grooved. 
So it gets the benefit of this rate of $1 a thousand, if planed on 
both sides, and $1.50 a thousand when it is planed on both sides 
and tongued and grooved. They practically do get the benefit 
of the tariff in a way that is specially to their interest and against 
the lumber interests of the Northwestern States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am very glad to get that information, be- 
cause it ———_ one thing. Icould notsee why everything was 
put upon the free list and planed lumber in this schedule made 
subject toaduty, I am beginning now to see that it is because 
the bill is framed upon the principle I announced the other day. 
It is a sectional bill. Everything South is to be protected and 
everything North is to be destroyed. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not mean to take the time and interrupt 
the Senator from Oregon, except to make the point clear. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have been informed by responsible men, men 
having a vast capital in this business, that it is a fact that the 
great bulk, over 9) per cent, of tke lumber from the South 
shipped to the West, Northwest, and the Eastern States is of the 
planed kind, and it will get the benefit of the duty here proposed 
whereas the producing lumber interests ofthe Northwest will 
not get it. 

Mr. PALMER. MayI ask the Senator from Washington a 
question? . 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Why do not the manufacturers of lumber of 
the Northwest or the North dress their lumber in the same way? 
Mr. SQUIRE. They dress it when they have orders for it. 

Mr. PALMER. But why should not they dress their lumber 
if it is dutiable when dressed? 

Mr. SQUIRE. The market for the kind that is shipped from 
the South is mainly for smooth lumber. They have a market 
for flooring and all that class of work that comes under the yel- 
low pine brand. They get a benefit that the lumbermen of the 
Northwest do not get to that extent. Nearly all shipped is 
manufactured to order, and much of it is kiln-dried, thus saving 
in freight. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Washington that he is hanging the argument on a very slender 


! 


‘ point, as I happen to know myself. I have had practical ob- 


servation. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I think the point a very important one and 
deserving of serious consideration. I may submit something 
further on that question later. I do not like to interrupt the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am beginn to believe that if you only 
knew how to get at it you could find an Ethiopian in the wood- 

ile in almost every paragraph of this bill. Ifthe Senator from 

menage is correct it seems that h 178 has been 
especially framed with a design for the protection of the South- 
ern lumber industry. 

Mr. ALDR'CH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make an observation at this moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Cex tainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the matter (and I am not 
perhaps as well posted as I ought to be upon it) it costs only 
about a dollar a thousand to plane lumber on both sides; and 
here is a remarkable proposition in a free-trade measure, but 
perhaps I ought to say a tariff for revenue measure in deferencé 
to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bricr]. It is proposed to impose 
a duty of a dollar a thousand upon planed lumber, which is thé 
full amount of the cost of planing it, or 100 per cent upon the en- 
tire cost of the work of making the change. If that is true, it 
is certainly done simply to benefit certain people. They cer- 
tainly receive the full benefit of a prohibitory duty. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have learned from men engaged in this busi- 
ness, responsible men, some of them Democrats, that the actual 
cost of planing the boards is only 20 centsathousand. Onegen- 
tleman informed me only forty-eight hours ago that he would be 
willing to take the contract, and he would be in a position to make 
a great deal of money if he could take the contract for planing 
the boards at 50 cents a thousand. 

Mr. ALLISON, On both sides? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I think he meant the average, including all 
that is planed on both sides. He said that the actual cost of the 
labor was 20 cents. Of course the cost of this work is not sim- 
ply the amount that is paid for labor. Every man knows that 
there are expenses such as the interest upon ie money invested 
in the business, and the “ running 7 ety peel as they are called, 
the expenses of the machinist and of the fireman, and fuel and oil 
and repairs and insurance, the expenses of the office, the book- 
keeper—everything relating to the business which manufactur- 
ers include generally under the head of running expenses. 
Those expenses are very large and might be figured at not less 
than 25 per cent on the cost of labor and materials; it depends 
upon the amount of business done. If a man is doing a very 
large amount of business a smaller pone will answer. 

But theactual cost of the planing labor in this business, I learn 
from very good authority, is very small. I have some good au- 
thority to the effect that it does not exceed 25 cents a thousand. 
One gentleman stated to me that he had planing mills in his 
town, a large establishment doing a business of 20,000,000 feet 
of sawed lumber per anna, and he only at outa few thousand 
dollars a year for this planing work, only about $4,000 per year 
for planing, which would make the cost of planing average 20 
cents per thousand. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

‘Mr. HOAR. As I understand, this Southern industry then, 
so far as it is an industry, gets 400 per cent out of this contri- 


vance. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is very easy to figure it out. It is very un- 
reasonable in that the men who carry on the bulk of the risk, 
of the money that is in the business, and the carrying of the 
stock of timber, cutting it down and rafting it down the river, 
and finally handling it in the mill, goin —_ all the vari- 
ous processes—that these men with all their capital are to have 
no protection, and the planing mills, those who employ twenty 
or thirty men to do the business, are to have this benefit of $1 
and $1.50 a thousand. I am speaking now for the lumbermen of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. I do not refer to the cost 
of planing in the State of Washington, where wages are higher. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I see the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who hascharge of the bill, has comeinto the Chamber. B 
the interruption of my friend from Washington [Mr. SQuIRE], 
and the information he has given me, I am in a great quandary 
about the bill. Here is subdivision 178: 

Lumber of any sort, planed or finished, for each side so planed or finished, 
50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed 
— sides and tongued and grooved, $1.5) per thousand feet, board measuré, 
e 

But whenI turn to another portion of the bill I find that logs, 
firewood, handle bolts, heading bolts, stave bolts, and shingle 
bolts, hop poles, fence posts, railroad ties, and ship timber, shi 

lanking; timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars anc 

n building wharves; timber, squared or sided; sawed boards, 
lank, deals, and other lumber; pine clapboards; ee clap- 
rds; hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar 
blocks, gun blocks, heading, and all like blocksor sticks, rough 
hewn or sawed at laths; pickets and palings; shingles, and 
staves of wood of all kinds, etc., are on the free list. 

I presume the Senator from Arkansas can inform me why this 
distinction is made. There are many of these products of tim- 
ber that appear to me to be quite as much a finished product as 
lumber planed on one side or planed on both sides or planed an 
tongued and grooved. I am informed by the Senator frd 
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Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], who says he has good authority for 
it, that the lumber can be planed on two sides for 25 centsa 
thousand. If that is true 1 should like to know why this dis- 
tinction is made. 

Mr. SQUIRE. That is the actual cost of the labor of planing. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iunderstand that it is the actual cost of the 
labor. Then why is this distinction made? Why is it not pos- 
sible to divide this thing a little,and instead of giving all the 
protection to one article, to the planers of timber, why can we 
not give a little to the manufacturers of the other products of 
lumber which are on the free list? Will the Senator give me 
any light on that subject? I do not want to get wrong about it 
and make a speech in which I can not sustain myself. 

Mr. PALMER. I suggest that there isa way out of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not care for the suggestion of the Senator 
from Illinois, although I presume it would be very profitable. 

Mr. PALMER. I have only to suggest to strike all the arti- 
cles the Senator mentions from the dutiable list and make them 
all free. That would be the easiest way to reach it. 

Mr. DOLPH. While the Senator from Arkansas is looking 
up the matter, about which I presume he will answer me later 
on, I will proceed to give my quotations from the replies to the 
tariff inquiries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon excuse me 
one moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like toask the Senator from Illinois 
whether he would be willing to vote to make all articles of lum- 
ber free without the consent of the majority of the Committee 
on Finance? 

Mr. PALMER. Iask leave of the Senator from Oregon to 
answer the question of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. IfI understand the question of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I will state that I should aot have to ask the 
consent of the Committee on Finance. I-would cheerfully vote 
to make lumber free altogether. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should not have asked a question of that 
kind, which may be more or less impertinent, if I had not noticed 
that the Senator from Illinois a great many times has voted 
against his judgment for amendments suggested by the com- 
mittee. I did not know in this particular case he would be al- 
lowed to vote against an amendment which commended itself to 
his judgment unless he should have the visé, as it were, of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
answer the question of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will state that I am doing the very best I 
ean to get rid of the McKinley law and its enormous burdens, 
and Iam bearing a good deal for that. I should rather have 
absolutely free lumber, but if I can not have free lumber I will 
take as much lumber free as I can get. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest:to the Senator from Illinois that the 
natural way to get anything in the Senate is to vote for it. 

Mr. PALMER. When I need the advice of the Senator from 
Massachusetts I hope our relations are such that I may ask him 
for it. 

Mr. HOAR. When I think the Senator from Illinois needs 
the advice of the Senator from Massachusetts I hope our rela- 
tions are such that I shall give it to him whether he asks for it 
or not. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly; that is all right. 

Mr, DOLPH. As I do not appear to be able to get any re- 
sponse from the Senator from Arkansas in charge of the bill, I 
shall proceed with my quotations from Southern lumber manu- 
facturers. 

Here is the reply of the Boston Lumber Company, of New 
Boston, Tex., manufacturers of yellow-pine lumber. They say: 

A iluty of $2 per 1,000 feet will be reasonable. 


Now, this is from Texas. I call the attention of the senior 
Senator from Texas {[Mr. COKE] ts this reply. 

The railways will not compete with the low-water rates on the lakes, so 
we can not put our stuff at any of the large cities with a profitto us. The 
duty should be specific, otherwise undervaluations would probably prevail. 

They make asuggestion which [commend to the Senator from 
Texas and the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

We suggest that luxuries, snuff, tobacco, and whisky, be taxed, and that 
necessities not produced to any extent in this country be admitted free. 

I quote from the reply of Amos Kent, of Kentwood, La. I see 
the Senators from Louisiana are here. I quote from pape 81 of 
Bulletin No, 22. This seems to bequitean establishment. They 
say: : 

To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the fore 


rod- 
uct the rates of duty should be a specific duty of $1.50 per 1,000 feet or lem. 
ber and $1 per 1,000 feet for logs, for the following reasons: My product, the 
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bulk of it, must be marketed in the States of Dlinois, Iowa, and other States 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers. Without the above 
duty Canadian tumber, or lumber made in the United States from Canadian 
logs, can, On account of less freight ana facilities for rafting and transport- 
ing logs to mill, reach the market at $1.50, less actual cost, than I can place 
my product there. The Canadian pine and hemlock befnmg much lighter in 
weight, have great advantages in freight, even where distances to be trans- 
ported are equal. 

In regard to reducing the rates of duty one-third, it would preclude the 
possibility of the sale of any but our first-class lumber in any State north of 
the Ohio River, as it would necessitate the reduction of price on star and 
common lumber below the natural cost of production 


This is pretty good testimony, Mr. President, on this matter, 
all coming from the Gulf States. I do not find that there is any 
difference of opinion as to the matter. I now read from the 
reply of the Ferguson Lumber Company, of Little Rock, Ark., 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber. They say: 


We ran less than full time in 1893; July, August, and September on ac 
count of the panic. 

To place domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod 
uct the rates of duty should be at least $1 per 1,000 feet. Canadian timber 
and labor are cheaper than ours. Profits are nowso low that any reduction 
in duty would be followed by reduction in wages. 


I also read from the reply of Leeds & Conkling, of Dallas, 
Tex., another Texas establishment, manufacturers of lumber. 
They say: 


Our business was small at first, and gradually increasing until past two 
years. and since has been slowly, but surely, getting smaller and beauti- 
fully less, until for past several months we have not only been running with 
much less force, but less number of hours. Wsare not manufacturing near 
as many goods as in 1892. 

The tendency of wages for past twelve months has been down, down, and 
stilldown. Cost of livingis no higher here than most anywhere else. A 
man, wife, anda couple of children can live for from 830 to $40 per month. 
The cost of living in various articles*has decreased during the past four 
years about one-sixth. 

Our opinion of the cause of depression in trade is tampering with the 
tariff. 


I wish my friend from Texas would listen to that. They say: 


Our opinion of the cause of depression in trade is tampering with the 
tariff. 


They think if you, gentlemen of the South, would just let the 
tariff alone and leave the McKinley act in force their business 
would be all right. 

I also read from the reply of A. Steveley, of Newport, Ark. I 
commend this to the Senator having the bill in charge. He 
says: 


Present depression is due to too much tariff tinkering and lack of confi- 
dence. Give reasonable protection on all American industries, legislation 
that will wipe out all dividends on watered stocks, and forcurrency we want 
Uncle Sam's notes. Let gold and silver go*to the dogs except where the 
Government needs it. 


* 6 * * . * 


‘We desire a duty that will so arrange business that all manufacturers can 
open up their mills and factories and set the idle peovle to work. Speaking 
for one in a hundred, the great depression in business has depreciated my 

roperty at least 50 per cent, and I know it to be so with hundred of others 

n the same business. 


> 


I also-read from the reply of of C. J. Scheelky, of New Berne, 
N. C., manufacturer of yellow pine. He says: 

In my judgment the duty ought to be placed at %2 per 1,000, and for the 
reasons that Canada lumber comes in competition with our lower grades, 
such as box and No. 3, and with the present low protection of 81 per 1,000 it 
can not be handled at a profit, because the lumber in the log averages 4.50 
per 1,000. It costs $1.25 to saw with practical appliances and wharf at mill. 
To bring to wharf and stack same costs 20 cents per 1,000, and 15 cents per 
1,000 for loading on vessel; for storage, shrinkage, breakage, and insurance 
at least 20 cents per 1,000. It requires to be stacked from three to five months 
to make it shipping dry, as it will not pay to kiln-dry it. 


So, Mr. President, I might go on indefinitely citing from the 
replies of those who are engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 
constituents of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, from 
Arkansas, from Texas, from Louisiana, from Georgia, from 
North Carolina, and from almost every other Southern State, 
showing that they all think a proper duty is necessary in order 
that they may continue their business, that they may start their 
establishments and give employment to laborers. But I shall 
not take up the time of the Senate by continuing these quota- 
tions. . 

Mr. SQUIRE. May Linterrupt the Senator from Oregon for 
a momentto make an explanation? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I merely wish to explain that the information 
which I furnished a few moments ago was not in reference to the 
cost of labor in the State of Washington. [referred to the cost 
of labor in the State of Wisconsin. | wish to make that point 
clear. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was speaking a few moments ago of the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific coast. In 1890 as a member of the 
Select Committee on Relations with Canada I assistedin taking 
testimony on the Pacific coast concerning those relations, and 
among other matters we inquired into the lumber business. Mr. 
Edwin G. Ames, a man who was largely interested inthe matter 
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of lumber,came before the committee aud I propounded the 
following question to him: 


What is the capacity of your mill, and how many employés are there con- 
nected with it’ 


He answered: 


In 1888 we manufactured at our three mills, at Port Gamble, at Port Lud- 
low, and at Utsaladdy, 95,518,678 feet of rough lumber, and 9,960,817 feet of 
dressed lumber, making a total of 95,500,000 feet, in round numbers: we also 
manufactured 27,000, feet of lath, 265,000 feet of wool slats, 875,000 feet of 
1 by 3 pickets, 1,800,000 half-inch pickets, and 500,000 feet of sundry small 
lumber. Then there were 8,000 piles, or about 150,000 linear feet; 246 spars, 
and 200 ship knees. 


He said this one company employed in their mill about 400 
hands engaged in the manufacture of lumber of different kinds, 
and that altogether 1,500 were engaged in procuring and trans- 

orting the logs and in manufacturing and disposing of the 
umber. LIinquired of him what they were paying their laborers, 
and he said: 


We are paying laborers an average of $1.75a day; to the mill hands we 
pay #2.25; to filers, $2.50 to % a day; to skilled mill men, competent to run 
machinery, $3.25 to$5; carpenters, $aday; machinists, $4 to faday; black- 
smiths the same wages; all these work ten hours a day; masons $6 a day 
for nine hours’ work. The average wages paid per day of ten hours for 1888 
Was 82.50. 

Q. That is for all of your 1,500 employés? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Now I come to the matter concerning which the Senator from 
Nebraska {[Mr. ALLEN] asked me a question. I said to the wit- 
ness: 


How is it that you are enabled to ship lumber to Australia and other for- 
eign markets in competition with the lumber manufacturers of British 
Columbia? 


He answered: 


There is a tariff on the lumber from British Columbia which keeps it out 
of the domestic markets. 

Q. You mean to say out of our domestic markets? 

A. Out of our domestic markets, and that gives us a chance to market all 
our lumber in San Francisco. 

Q. That is, you say, a coarse grade of lumber? 

A, A coarse grade of lumber. Their coarse lumber is kept out, and, they 
not being able to find a ready market for it, we are able to sell on closer mar- 
gins than they are in British Columbia. 

Q. That is to say, they find a market abroad— 


I said to him— 


in the 1 marketsof Australia for their clear, fine-grained lumber? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. And, on account of the American tariff, are not able to come in compe- 
tition with the coarser grades which you are able to dispose of in the domes- 
tie markets of the United States? 


He said: 

They are not. 

I inquired of the witness ponenenine the advantages of the 
lumber manufacturers in British umbia over those of the 
United States: 


But your advan isin being able to sell in our domestic markets the 
coarser grades which you can not dispose of elsewhere, and which British 
Columbia merchants can not sell in market? od 

A. Thatis it; I have here a copy of the land laws in force in British Co- 
lumbia, and I will turn it over to the committee. 


This is an important matter, and I call attention to thestatute 
relating to thecutting of timber on crown lands found in this re- 
port: 

47 Viet., chapter 32, A. D. 1884—Chapter 32, ates, on crown lands), 


being an act relat: to the cutting of timber upon the provincial lan 
amd for the aannaa of deriving a revenue therefrom. [18th February, 
884 


1884. 

Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the legislative assem- 
bly of the province of British Columbia, enacts as follows: 

it The words “crown "in this act mean lands which are the prop- 
erty of the province, and shall not include lands which are leased. 

2. It shall be unlawful for without a license in that behalf, to 


be away any trees or 
r upon or from this provinen. 


tim 

3. Every person W) 1 violate the provisions of the pre ceding section 
shail, for each offense, be liable to a penalty of not less than $5 nor more 
than 8500, to be recovered in a summary manner, wu the complaint of a 
rson, before any stipendiary magistrate, or two of the peace, an 
default of payment by imprisonment not 

4, person desirous of cutting felling and carrying away trees or 
timber from crown lands may obtain a license to that effect upon comply- 
ing with the following provisions: 

¢) He shall first stake out the land so tforin the manner prescribed 
by the law relating to the purchase of from the crown. 

(0) He shall, after mak: the ae for the license, publish for a 
period of thirty days in the tish umbia Gazette and in any newspaper 
circulating in the district in which the lands lie, notice of his a; on 
for a timber license, and shall in such notice give the best on of the 
land applied for, apecttying mace and bounds and such further particulars, 
2a Se y the chief er. 

5. the event of any adverse claim being filed with the chief commis- 
sioner he may hear and decide upon the same. 

6 No timber license shall be granted for a larger area than 1,000 acres of 
land, nor shall the license be ted four years. 
The license shall not be 
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4 There is $10 in the first instance for an annual license to cut 
timber on a thousand acres. 


7. No timber license shall be granted in respect of lands forming the site 
of any Indian settlement or reserve, and the chief commissioner may refuse 
to grant a license in respect of any particular land if in the opinion of the 
we : t-governor in council it is deemed expedient in the public interest 
50 oO. 

: The license may be in the form No. 1, set forth in the schedule to this 
act. 

9%. Every licensee shall keep an account in writing of the number of trees 
felled b: upon the land embraced within his license, and shall, at the 
expiration of every six months, during the currency of his license, make 
and furnish to the chief commissioner a statement in writing, verified by 
declaration to be made before a justice of the peace, showing the number of 
trees so felled, and shall then forthwith pay to the chief commissioner for 
the use of Her Majesty, in respect of each tree felled, the sum of 15 cents. 


So we have so far $10 for a license for a thousand acres and 15 
cents for a tree. 


10. Thelicensee shall, if required, produce to the chief commissioner the 
original account of trees felled. 

il. If the licensee shall not keep an account in writing of the number of 
trees felled under the license, or shall not render to the chief commissioner 
the statement in writing aforesaid, or shall wilfully make a false statement, 
he shall be Liable to a penalty of not less than $5 nor more than $250, to be re- 
covered as aforesaid, and in default of payment by imprisonment not ex- 
oe, days. 

32. FB ae sections of this act shall not be construed so as to in- 
flict penalties upon free miners engaged in prospecting or mining, nor 
upon travelers, nor upon persons engaged in merely scientific pursuits or 
exploring, nor wpon mers cutting timber for purposes connected with 
their farms, nor upon proprietors of coal mines cutting timber for colliery 
purposes, hor upon persons cutting cordwood for fuel for their own use, or 
forthe use of steamers, or for school purposes. 

13. Inreckoning the number of trees felled there shall not be included 
small timber used for skids, levers, rafting stuff, or the like. 

14, If any person without authority or otherwise than is permitted by this 
act, cuts or employs, or induces any other person to cut, or assist in cutting 
any timber of any kind on any of the crown lands, or removes or carries 
away any merchantabie timber of any kind so cut from any crown lands, he 
shall not acquire any right to the timber so cut, or any claim to any remu- 
neration for cutting, as the same for market, or conveying the same 
to or towards market. nd such timber — seized by the chief commis- 
sioner, or any government agent, or by any jpector appointed under this 
act, and be sold for the benefit of the crown. 

(@) When the timber or saw logs made has or have been removed by any 
such person out of the reach of the chief commissioner, or assistant com- 
missioner, or any inspector a TS as hereinafter mentioned, such — 
son shall, in tion to the loss of his labor and disbursements, forfeit a 
sum of $i for each tree cas stuff excepted) which he is proved to have 
cut or caused to be cut or d away. 

(+) Such sum shall be recovered with costs in the name of the chief com- 
missioner or any Government agent in any court having jurisdiction in 
civil matters to the amount of the penalty. 

(c) In such cases it shall be incumbent upon the party charged to prove 
his authority to cut. 

15. Where timber has been cut without authority on crown lands, and has 
been made up with other timber into a crib, dam, or raft, or in any vther 
manner has been so mixed up as to render it impossible or very difficult to 
distinguish the timber so wiully cnt on crown lands from other timber 
with which it is mixed wp, the whole of the timber so mixed up shall be heid 
to have been cut Without authority on ay = lands, and shall be liable to 
seizure and forfeiture until separated by the holder satisfactorily to the 
officer m: \king the seizure. : 

16. The officer making the seizure may, in the name of the crown, call in 
any assistance necessary for securing and protecting the timber seized. 

17. All timber seized under this act shall be deemed to be condemned, un- 
less the from whom it was seized, or the owner thereof, within one 
month from the day of the seizure give notice to the seizing officer or near- 
est Government nt that he claims or intends to claim the same; failing 
such notice, the o or agent seizing shall oa the circumstances to the 
chief commissioner, who may order the sale of the said timber by the said 
officer or agent, after a notice of at least thirty days. 

i8. Any supreme court judge may, wpon petition in a summary way, try 
and determine such seizures, and may order the delivery of the timber to 
the alleged owner upon his giving security by bond, with two good an¢ suf- 
ficient sureties, to double the value in case of condemnation. 

(@) Such bond be taken in the nameof the chief commissioner to 
= Majesty's use, and shall be delivered up to and kept by the chief com 

issioner 


(0) If such seized timber is condemned, the value thereof shall be forth- 
with paid to the chief commissioner and thé bond canceled, otherwise the 
penalty shall be enforced and recovered. 

19, Every person availing himself of any false statement or oath to evade 
the t of ae payable under this actin respect of timber, 
shal] forfeit the tim in respect of which payment of such moneys is at- 
tempted to be evaded. 

20. The lieutenant-governor in counci] may, from time to time, define 
timber districts, and may pope ‘an inspector of timber for each district. 

21. Every inspector ore entering pen. the duties of his office, 
take and subscribe an oath that he will faithful 
his office to the best of his knowledge and ability. 

22. Every inspector shall execute a bond to Her Majesty, with two or more 
sureties to be approved of by the chief commissioner, in the sum of #500, con- 
ditioned that he and his deputies will faithfully perform their duties as tim- 
bee ee inspector shall have the right to appoint one or more deput 

uty- 
tor his district. 


ber inspectors 
we No logs shall be sawn in any mill or otherwise manufactured into lum- 
until the logs shall have been scaled and 
hereinafter mentioned paid; but the provi- 
shall not apply to eut from any lands demised b 

the crown, in the lease whereof a rent of 10 cents or upwards an acre 1 
be reserved, nor shall such provisions apply to logs which shall be cut from 

land held by —. or under crown grant. ; 
2%. The be scaled and measured at the mill by the inspector of 

the district in which the mill is situate, or by his deputy. 

It will be seen here that the licensee must keep his own ac- 
count; and so far it capone settles by his own account as to the 
number of trees, but logs are to be scaled and measured be- 
fore they are manufactured. 


ly discharge the duties of 
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26. On the scalement and measurement of saw logs the inspector or his 
deputy making the same shall make out a bill stating therein the number 
of logs, the number of feet, board measure, contained in such logs, and the 
name of the owner; and the inspector or his deputy shail enter in the books 
of his office a copy of such bill. Another cone of the bill shall be made out 
and delivered to the owner or his agent, with a certificate thereto attached, 
that it is a true and correct bill, which bill so certified shall, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amountof timber dues to be paid in respect of such k 
be presumptive evidence of the facts therein contained and of the correct 
ness of such scalement or measurement. . ‘ 

27. The scale and rule by which the quantity of logs shall be determined is 
the rule laid down and prescribed in Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, as 
copyrighted in 1882 by George W. Fisher, of Rochester, N. Y. : 

23. There shall be payableand paid by the owner of the logs to the inspect 
or deputy inspector, to and for the use of Her Majesty, the sum of 20 cents 
foreach andevery 1,000 feet, board measure, contained in such logs, and until 
the same shall be paid the logs shall not be taken into the mill or removed from 
where they were scaled, and a lien for such timber dues shall attach to the 
logs until the dues are paid, and as soon as thelogs are scaled and measured 
and until payment of the dues the inpector or his deputy may take and hold 
possession of the logs. 

29. Every inspector or his deputy shall, in scaling or measuring logs, make 
such allowance for hollow or crooked or otherwise defective logs, as would 
make them equal to good, sound, straight, and merchantabdle logs. 

30. Every inspector appointed under this act shall be paid by a commis- 
sion to be tixed by the lieutenant-governor in council. 

31. This act shall not apply to the cutting of trees known as hemlock. 

22. The chief commissioner may cancel any timber license granted under 
the provisions of this act if, in his opinion, the licensee shall not continu- 
ously proceed to cut and manufacture the timber within the limits of his 
license. 

33. This act may be cited as the “ Timber act, 1884." 


I ask leave to insert in my remarks a short amendment to the 
act and a copy of the form of license to be issued. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Leave will be granted in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[22d March, 1836. 


gs, 


y 
ur 


Certified correct as passed thirdreading. Thornton Fell, 
law clerk.] 


1886.—Bill No. 29.—Hon. Mr. Smithe. 
An act to amend the “ Timber act, 1884." 


Her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the legislative assem- 
bly of the Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows: 

1. Section 1 of the ‘Timber act, 1884,” is hereby repealed, and instead 
thereof the following is enacted: 

“The words crown lands in this act mean lands which are the public lands 
of the province, and shall not include lands which are held under lease, pre- 
emption, license, or other alienation from the crown.” 

2. In addition to the HMcense authorized by the “Timber act, 1884, ° the 
chief commissioner may grant to ~ person a license to cut timber upon 
the crown lands of the province without any restriction as to area. The 
provisions of the said act, except section 4, that part of section 5 which has 
reference to limiting the area of land, and except section 32, shall apply to 
licenses issued under this section and to the licensee. 

3. The license in respect of a limited area of land includes the right of the 
lHeensee to employ other persons to cut timber upon such land, but a gen- 
camer is personal and authorizes only the person named therein to cut 
timber. e 

4. Section 8 of the said act is hereby repealed. 

5. The license may be in the following form or to the like effect: 


Timber acts, 1884 and 1886.—License. (Not transferable.) 


In consideration of $10 now paid and of other moneys to be paid under the 
said acts, and subject to the — thereof, I, , chief com.- 
missioner of lands and works, license A. B. to cut, fell, and carry away tim- 
ber upon and from the crown lands ofthe Province (or upon all that partic- 
war tract of land described as follows: [Here describe theland]). Thedur- 
ation of this license is for years from the date hereof. This license 
does not authorize the entry — any Indian reserve or settlement. 

Dated the —— day of , 18—. 

6. Section 31 of the said act is hereby repealed. 

7. No timber dues shall be payable under sections 9 and 28 of the ‘‘ Timber 
act, 1884,” in respect of hemlock trees. 














8. No license shall be granted to any Chinese, and if any licensee employs ~ 


any Chinese in cutting or carrying away timber or bark his license shall be 
void. 


may be cited as the ‘‘timber act, 1886.” 
Mr. DOLPH. Itwill beseen, therefore, that the total amount 
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said before, to relieve the Canadian producer from the payment 
annually of over a million dollars into the Treasury of the United 
States, and give that to the producer of lumber in Canada and 
increase his profits to that extent, thus stimulating lumber 
manufacturing in Canada, increasing their output, increasing 
their importations into the United States, stopping to that ex- 
tent the manufacturing of lumber in the United States, driving 
out from our domestic markets the domest , 


ic product, giving em- 

ployment to foreign vessels for the transportation of Canadian 
lumber to American ports, taking employment away from ves 
sels engaged in our domestic coasting trade which have been 
carrying the product of American producers on Puget Sound 
| and Columbia River to our domestic ports, depriving our own 


laborers of employment, and shutting down our own manuf 
facturing establishments to make lumber manufacturing profit 
able in Canada. But then, Mr. President, what else should we 
expect? 


Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Orego: 


| a question, if he has no objection to answering it. 


Mr. DOLPH. I shall try to answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. How does it come that lumber can be manufa 
tured in Canadacheaper than itcan be manufactured in Oregon? 
What is there about the manufacture of lumber that makes its 
Donot both countries use the same 
kind of labor? 

Mr. DOLPH. 

Mr. SQUIRE. 
that question. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thought the Senator from Nebraska was pay 
ing attention to what I have been saying. I have just gone « 
that very proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was paying attention, but I do not believe all 
the Senator said about it. 

Mr. DOLPH. If that is the case I do not yield longer to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not true that 75 per cent of the labor used 
in Oregon is labor brought over from Canada and foreign coun- 
tries to engage in the lumber business and the manufacture of 
lumber? Then the Senator says that we are opening our port 
to free lumber fromCanada. I shouldlike toask himif the con 
sumers of lumber do not get some benefit from the lower price 
of lumber, especially in the prairie States, and if Canada dees 
not in turn take some products of ours in exchange for the lum- 
ber we take? 

Mr. DOLPH. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I could not catch entirely what the Senator from Nebraska 
said. I thought he said that avery large proportion of the labor 
in Oregon isforeign labor, Canadians and foreigners. I under 
take to say that that is not the case. There are some Chinese 
laborers in Oregon, and more of them than most of us would be 
glad to have there. - We should be glad to get rid of them, but 
they are there and they do somework. ‘They, however, large] 
doa class of work which American citizens are not likely to de- 
sire. 

Mr. ALLEN. I said that I think the great majority of yo 
laborers in this industry are foreigners. If the Senator's argu- 
ment is good for anything, that we pay higher wages than are 
paid in Canada, it naturally follows that Canadian labor would 
come to the American side to engage in the labor, and therefore 


No. 
I should like to have an opportunity to answer 


"OV 


| the native and naturalized labor of America would be driven 
9. This act shall be read with and form part of the “timber act, 1884," and | 


paid under this act by the mill owner or the manufacturer of | 


tumber in Canada is, first, $10 annually for a license to cut 
timber on a thousand acres, then 15 cents for each tree cut, 
and 20 cents a thousand feet for the lumber in the log. While 


in the United States stumpage varies from a dollar to two dollars | 


a thousand, in Canada stumpage costs 20 cents or a little over, 
not 25 cents a thousand, taking the amount paid for the license 
and the amount paid for the tree. In the United States itis from 
seven to ten times that amount. 

Then there is anotheradvantage which the Canadian producer 
of lumber has over the producer of lumber in the United States. 
In the United States everywhere weemploy white labor, either 
Americans, or foreigners who have come into the country and 
are paid xpon the same scale of wages, while in British Colum- 
biaat heest and in other portions of Canada, Indians areemployed 
to a coasiderable extent and in British Columbia even China- 
men are employed. In the United States Chinamen would not 
be permitted to work in mills or in the woods getting out logs. 
They would come in contact with American labor, and it would 
be impossibie for the employers to employ them eveniftiey de- 
sired to do so. 

It is proposed here by the pending measure to put lumber and 
nearly all the products of lumber on thefree list, and, as I have 


out or their wages would be materially affected by Canadian 
competition. 

[also asked the Senator what there was about the manufac- 
ture of lumber in Canada that made it cheaper to manufacture 
it there than it could be manufactured in Oregon or Washing- 
ton. If the markets in this country were affected in the slight- 
est degree. by the importations of Canadian lumber, would not 
the consumers in the great prairie States, like lowa, Indiana, 
the Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska, be benefited by it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. ALLEN. ThenI ask the Senator the further question, 
and I will cease with that-—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I think it would be well to let me answer one 
or two questions at a time. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
so many questions that I can not distinguish between them. 

Mr. ALLEN. There may be some difficulty about answering 
them. Butlet me ask whether it the Canadian ships his lum- 
ber here he is not required to purchase something of ours in ex- 
change for it. He does not get money. He getssomething else 
in exchange. 

Mr.DOLPH. Oh,no;notatall. Thatidea has been exploded 
foralong time. The Senator from Nebraska has put severa 
questions to me. In the first place, I wish to say that the con- 
ditions along the dividing line between New England and even 
New York and the Dominion of Canada are such tha‘ a large 
number of Canadians are attracted into the United States. So 
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large a number of Canadians are attracted into the United 
States that the population of Canada in recent years has not 
been increasing, although they have received large additions by 
immigration. But that is not the case with us on the Pacific 
eoast. I desire to read to the Senator, because it will be inter- 
esting, and it will answer his question in a measure, a statement 
made by Ex-Governor Semple, of Washington, before our com- 
mittee, in regard to the character of the people in British Co- 
lumbia. He says: 

In regard to our relations with British Columbia, there is one circum- 
stance, you might call it, on the Pacific coast that does not apply to the con- 
tiguous eer of the Dominion of Canada and the United States on the 
Atlantic side.- The original Anglo-Saxon population of the Pacific coast was 
composed of those men who came out here originally across the plains and 
settled in Washington Territory and Oregon, and whose prime object in 
coming and making the journey of 3,000 miles was tostrengthen our title to 
this country by actual possession. They came here in obedience to the ex- 
citement which was called the 5<°-40’-or-fight excitement in the Mississippi 
Valley and South and West. 

Another class of people who came here in 1849 were the gold hunters of 
California. All these men, from the necessities of the case, were picked 
men. wouesy but a man of more than average purpose and courage would 
have undertaken the journey of 3,000 miles through a hostile Indian countr 
at that time, and Ce a ee, few except picked men came to Cali- 
fornia. Those men were all liberty-loving men, and they have spread out 
all over this coast, and have given character to the entire population, in- 
cluding the population of British Columbia. 

Their characteristics were so strong, their personalities were so strong, 
that they have been able to lend character practically to all this immigra- 
tion since that time. So that thousands and hundreds of thousands of = 
ee who have come here since then, after they have lived here a little while, 

ave imbibed the opinions and interests of the class of men whom we call 
Argonsuts, and they are called Pacific coast people, no matter where they 
come from, North, South, East, or West. They appear to be assimilated and 
to have taken the character of the Pacific coast. 

That includes the population of British Columbia, and as a consequence I 
think there is nearly as much homogeneity between the people of British 
Columbia and Washington Territory as there is between the population of 
Washington Territory and that of Oregon, or Idaho, or California. Our re- 
lations are very intimate. The poo in this city and Seattle go to Vic- 
toria to celebrate the Queen's birthday, and the people from Victoria come 
over to our towns to celebrate the Fourth of July. 

These people have similar traditions, and their aspirations are almost 
identical. ost of the population here hope that if such legislation is had 
by Congress as will foster this friendly feeling, eventually the British Gov- 
ernment will think itan act of prudence to consent to the pacific annexation 
of British Columbia to the American Union, thus giving us possession of 
the entire coast, and that would make the connection between our Alaskan 
possession and this Territory, and would remedy the error that I think was 
committed by our diplomats when they consented to an adjustment of this 
frontier on any other basis than 54° 40’ north latitude. 

Mr. President, that is the character of the people of British 
Columbia who would be likely to come into Washington and 
Oregon. We have not received a large immigration of Cana- 
dians upon the Pacific coast. Our lumber establishments and 
the lumber industry everywhere is conducted, if not by Amer- 
ican citizens, at least by ple who’ have come to this country 
with the expectation o ming American citizens, and who 
are in proses of becoming American citizens. 

I will state the reasons why we can not compete with the lum- 
ber industry of British Columbia. 

in the first place, on Puget Sound and in Oregon the stump- 
age is $1.50 to $2 a thousand; that is to saf¥, if the manufacturer 
of lumber does not own timber lands himself, he has to pay to 
the owner of timber lands from $1.50 to $2 a thousand for stump- 
age. I have just cited the statute of the Canadian Dominion 
from which it appears that a person who desires to ¢ut timber 
upon the Crown lands in Canada in the first place virtually 
leases 1,000 acres, obtains a license to cut upon 1,000 acres of 
land for which he pays $10 annually. He then keeps his own 
account of trees cut; cuts such ashe wants. He is not compelled 
to cut the timber clean. He cuts the best, the most profitable 
timber, and he keeps his own account. He pays 15 cents a tree 
to the Dominion, and when his logs arrive at the mill and be- 
fore they can be manufactured Lege 4 must be scaled and meas- 
ured, and he then pays 20 cents a thousand feet to the Govern- 
ment for the timber cut. It all amounts to much less than 25 
cents a thousand or not more than one-seventh or one-tenth the 
amount paid in the United States by the manufacturers of lum- 
ber for the timber. 

Then there is another thing. The lumber manufacturer in 
Canada imports his machinery, I think, altogether free; but if 
not free at a very much lower duty than is paid by the importer 
of machinery in the United States for the same purpose. His 
machinery costs him very much less, and the work of construct- 
ing his mill costs him less. His mill, when erected, with the 
same cutting capacity, costs him less. Then, he uses Chinese 
labor. It is the policy of the Canadian Dominion to admit Chi- 
nese labor after vaying a license of $50 each, and they come in 
freely on paying that license. Those whoare smuggled into the 
United States come largelyfrom Canada. The Chinese are used 
largely in the manufacture of lumber in British Columbia, and 
then the Indians in British Columbia, who are avery intelligent 
and industrious class of Indians, are used ree in cutting 
timber, as well as in fishing, and other indus tish Co- 
lumbia. That class of laborers, Chinese and Indians, would not 
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ae permitted to work in the lumber establishments on Puget 
nnd. 


It is for these reasons that the American lumber producer can 
not contend with the lumber producer of British Columbia when 
lumber and nearly all the manufactures of lumber are placed on 
the free list. 

The Senator from Nebraska rather states an argument to me 
than puts a question when he recites that old claim that if the 
Canadians sell uslumber they must buy something else. There 
is not a particle ofargument or reasonin thatstatement. There 
is no country under the sun that buys more of us than it wants. 
We might throw down the bars, remove the custom-houses, and 
let Canada bring into the United States everything she produced, 
and do you suppose Canada would buy more of anything we manu- 
facture or grow than she wanted? No, sir. We might raise 
the revenue for conducting the Government in some other man- 
ner and entirely remove duties upon everything thatis imported 
from Great Britain, and do you suppose that Great Britain would 
buy anything more of us than she wanted or any more than she 
does now? 

There is nothing at all in that argument. One nation does 
not buy of another. Individuals buy of individuals. English- 
men buy of American citizens, and American citizens buy of 
English producers. When an Englishman wants a cargo of 
wheat, do you Pree he sits down to ascertain what kind of a 
tariff we have? you suppose he sends for the laws of the 
United States to determine whether we are treating Great 
Britain fairly? ae suppose the Government has anything 
to do with that? hat is the lawthat governsit? Itis the law 
of self-interest. He inquires where he can buy the most wheat 
of the best quality for the least money; and if it is Russia wheat 
he buys it; if it is India wheat he buys that: and if it happens 
to be wheat raised in the United States he buys that. 

If we were to admit free of duty everything that is manufac- 
tured in Great Britain, and everything that is imported into 
this country from Great Britain, she would not buy of us a 
bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton more than she wanted for 
her own use, and she would not buy at all of us if she could not 
buy cheaper here than elsewhere. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator helps Great Britain to develop 
India a few years more she will not buy anything of us. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would allow me to answer 
one question at a time and discuss one point ata time. Weare 
discussing lumber now. I have not been discussing what we 
have done with regard to India. The Senator and I do not 
agree as to that. 1 consider that hardly a fair interruption. I 
am going to talk a little about the price of lumber. I am going 
to quote from an authority. 

r. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon does not seem to an- 
swer the see I put to him awhile ago. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think I have answered it. I have answered 
it to my own satisfaction, and I do not wish to continue longer. 
I shall not get through to-night if I yield to constant int2rrup- 
tion. Isee the Senator from Washington is anxious to be heard, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question; if he has no objection, and that is whether 
he never intends to answer the questions of the Senator from 
Nebraska? _. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes; but there has been so much confusion that 
I have not heard the questions very distinctly. I shall, however, 
read them in the RECORD to-morrow, and if it shall happen to 
appear thatI have not fully answered them, I shall do so when 
I s the floor again. 

r.CHANDLER. The Senator from Nebraska has gone out 
of the Chamber. I have no doubt he will be disappointed, pos- 
sibly hurt, that after the Senator patiently listened to his ques- 
tions, one, two, three, four, five, or more, he then declined to an- 
swer them. If the Senator from Oregon will pardon me, some- 
time early in the session he allowed the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask him er and failed to satisfy the Senator in reply to 
those questions. 

It is not for me, of course, to admonish the Senator from Ore- 

n or to ask him to deviate from his true line of argument; but 

certainly think he owes it to the Senator from Nebraska to say 
here and now, so that the Senator from Nebraska can read it in 
the KECORD to-morrow morning, that he will, before the bill 
passes, undertake to answer his questions. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am always ready to take advice, even cor- 
rection, from the Senator from New Hampshire. The Senator 
from Nebraska put to me several questions at one time, and I 
endeavored as best I could to answer them. 

When [ answered them I thought the Senator from Nebraska 
was interrupting me to put a question to me about India and 
about developing India, which re was foreign to the 
question of a duty on lumber, and as I did not care to get the 
question of silver complicated with the lumber question, which 
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was all I cared to discuss, I thought I would cut his interroga- 
tory short there. However, I will look into the RECORD to- 
morrow morning, and if I find that I have not answered a fair 

uestion of the Senator from Nebraska, I shall certainly un- 
doriake to do so before this bill passes the Senate, at least, if not 
before this item has been passed. 

A suggestion has been made to me, which I will make to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Iam occupying the time of the 
Senate a great deal and it may be some time before I get the 
floor again. The Senator from New Hampshire, I understand, 
wants tospeak upon the question of free lumber, and perhaps he 
will do me the kindness to answer the Senator from Nebraska 
to-morrow, if he finds that I have not fully answered him. 

Mr. CHANDLER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Oregon, I shall endeavor to do so. 

Mr. DOLPH. [I shall be glad of it. 

There has been some discussion about the effect on the price 
of lumber in this country of putting lumber on the free list. 
The Committee on Relations with Canada took some testimony 
in Boston. We had before us there the great apostle of reci- 
procity or commercial union with Canada, Mr. Erastus Wiman, 
who, I suppose, has studied the question of our’ relations with 
Canada and the effect of reciprocity and commercial union and 
even political annexation more than any other man in the 
United States, and his opinion should be of some value. We 
had been discussing the question of duties upon lumber and in 
the course of his examination I asked him: 

Q. Who do you think pays the duty on lumber? 

A. The Canadian producer. 

Q. Is it not a benefit to the United States that the Canadian producer 
should pay the duty? 

A. The Canadian producers pay it, because they have to take just somuch 
less than the American producer gets under protection. 


There we have got it in a nutshell. While I do not agree 
with Mr. Wiman altogether in his theories and ideas, I think 
his judgment is right on this question, that the Canadian pro- 
ducers of lumber pay the duty. 

The Canadian producers of lumber paid the great bulk of the 
$1,190,000 and over of duties which were paid on lumber during 
the last year. They have to pay the duty, he says, because they 
have to take just so much less for their lumber than the domes- 
tic producer. 

And somewhere, although [ have it not before me, I feel sure 
that I put the question to him as to how the removal of the duty 
would affect the price of lumber in the United States, and his 
answer was that it would not reduce the price of lumber, and it 
did not. I also propounded to him sometime during his exami- 
nation a question as to whether or not the Canadian producers 
did not pay duties —— every other product of theirs which was 
imported into the United States, and my recollection is, if he 
was the first witness to whom I propounded the question, that 
he answered that they did; but he thought it was a matter of 
little consequence, because, as I remember, he stated it was only 
about $5,000,000 that we would remit to them in duties by com- 
mercial union. 

There is another portion of this testimony to which I desire to 
call attention, and it is very extraordinary. The chairman 
asked him about the effect upon values in Canada which politi- 
eal union with Canada would have: 

Q. Now, to go back to what you were speaking of a moment ago, as to the 
uestion of British sentiment. I would like to have you state what, in your 
udgment, wouid be the effect, right through, of a political union of Canada 

with this country upon the value of real and personal property in Canada? 

A. A political union of Canada with this country would increase one hun- 
dred fold the value of Canada as a property. 

This is the testimony of Erastus Wiman, a man who for years 
has been agitating throughout this country commercial union 
with Canada, which would virwually give to Canada all the ad- 
vantages she would have by a political union. He said: 


A political union of Canada with this country would increase one hundred 
fold the value of Canada as a property. 


I was astonished at the statement. 
Do you not mean 100 per cent? 


He said: 


A. No; it would not double it, but would increase it to the extent of $100 
for every $1 that it had to-day. There is no 
the object-lesson which this country has worked out for the world I think 

roves it. I draw your attention tothe fact that until recently in the South 

; 4 — growth has been upon parallels of latitude which would in- 
clude Canada. 


That would be the effect of political union, according to Mr. 
Wiman; it would make every dollar's worth of property in Can- 
ada to-day worth $100; and the same thing would be true with 
free trade, except that with political union, if Canada became 
part of the United States, when we were building up Canada 
and her industries, her agriculture, her mining, etc., we should 
bo building up a partof the United States; we should be increas- 
ing the value of our own property; our citizens would go there, 


I asked him: 


uestion about that, because. 
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cultivate her soil, delve in her mines, and cut down and manu- 
facture her forests, and they would still be American citizens 
and part of the American Union. 

There would be something desirable in that, but our Demo- 
cratic friends propose that Canada shall have this great boon; 
that Canada shall be thus benefited while it is a foreign coun- 
try and a commercial rival; they propose that we shall build up 
the industries and increase the value of the property of another 
—s and that without any compensation. 

Mr. President, the admission of lumber free from Canada into 
the United States and the admission of various agricultural prod- 
ucts which are proposed to be admitted free, provided Canada 
removes duties upon similar agricultural products of the United 
States, of which we export none to Canada, will give Canada all 
the advantages which she would derive from commercial union 
oreven from political union. I can not understand it. I can 
not understand such an unpatriotic proposition. I do not under- 
stand why the Canadians are to be relieved from contributing to 
our Treasury for the support of our Government, and levies are 
to be made on our citizens by an income tax to support the Gov- 
ernment. I do not understand why Canadian producers are to 
be benefited and Canadian industries are to be built up at the 
expense of our own producers, our own industries, and our own 
laborers. I should like to have some explanation of this matter. 

I shall discuss the question of our relations with Canada more 
at length when we come to another provision of the bill, the 
provision by which we are virtually to have free trade in agri- 
cultural products with the Canadian Dominion, and I shall dis- 
cuss the various questions of reciprocity, of commercial union, 
and of political union. 

The Senator from Nebraska spoke about the immigration we 
are receiving from Canada. Why are we receiving it? We are 
receiving it because the condition of the laboring man in this 
country is better than the condition of the laboring man in 
Canada; we are receiving it because in Canada the laborer re- 
ceives less wages than he does in the United States; we are re- 
ceiving it because for years we have maintained this system of 
protection by which we have built up our industries, given em- 
payment to labor, and maintained the standard of wages greater 

ere than in any other country. 

But what does the majority of the Senate propose? They pro- 
pose to legislate for the class of people who have been compelled 
to leave Canada and come to the United States to get vine 
wagesand tofindemployment. They propose to legislate so that 
those people will get good wages in Canada and do the work in 
Canada which our laboring people ought to do. It is better 
that the laborers come to the United States and labor here, even 
if by doing so they crowd out some other laborers, because when 
they earn wages here theyspend them here; the money paid to 
them is expended for living, for clothing, and for housing, and 
by that means our country is enriched and built up. 

Iam not going to discuss now the desirability or undesirabil- 
ity of large immigration. [am not going to discuss now the ques- 
tion of whether or not there ought to be more restrictions placed 
upon immigration to this country. All that I am saying now is 
that it is better that immigrants should come to this country and 
do work here than itis thatwe give them the work abroad to 
do and then admit their cheap products free into this country. 

We asked Mr. Wiman about this question of immigration 
from Canada. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HAL&| asked this 
question: 

Q. We are getting a great immigration from that province now, are we 
Tk Enormous. 
me. X.. not the proportion something like 8 per cent of her entire popula- 

A. A Mr. Mercier says there are 4,000,000 Frenchmen in this country, and 
only 1,200,000 left in Quebec. 

Think of it! Four million Frenchmen in this country and 
only 1,200,000 left in Quebec. What is the occasion of all this 
immigration, all this rush across our border? It is because the 
condition of laboring men under the protective system is so 
much better on the American side than it is in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that the railroad companies estimate for 
this year about 125,000 French Canadian immigrants from Quebec into this 
country, which would be about 10 per cent in asingle year. I understand 
the Government statisticians deny that, but concede about 80,000, which 
would be about 6 per cent. 

* Six per cent of the entire population crossing the border, and 
coming down to the New England States and New York in a 
single year! ; 

r. President, a little while ago I inserted in the RECORD a 
statute of the Canadian Dominion, providing for the licensing 
of manufacturers of timber tocut timber on the Crown lands, and 
showing the amount they were to pay. I shall now quote 
briefly, because it has been often quoted in the Senate, from a 
report of Consul Hotchkiss, at Ottawa, Canada, to the Depart 
ment of State, on this subject. After discussing the manner in 
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which title to our timber lands is acquired and the cost of tim- 
ber to the domestic manufacturer, he says: 


Turning now to the Canadian timber we find a widely difierent practice. 
The forest possessions are not sold by the governments which are the own- 
ers. The lands in Quebec are controlled by the Provincial government of 
Quebec, while those in Ontarioare controlied by the Provincial government 
of Ontario. The Dominion Government owns and controls but a limited 
area in the Northwest. The forest possessions are not sold in fee-simple, 
but are leased for aterm of one year under certain conditions and regula- 
tions, the modus of doing whichis by public auction. Whenever the Govern- 
ment may deem it judicious or opportune to dispose of certain areas of tim- 
bered lands it gives public notice of the time and place, with a description 
of the land to be disposed of and the privilege of leasing is put up forthe 
highest atta‘nable sum, which sum is to be paid simply as a bonus for the 
privilege of being the lessee of the lands offered, under conditions of lease 
or license, which are statutory and, of conrse, well understood by the bid- 
ders. The chief conditions of the lease, termed a ‘‘ timber license,’ are that 
the lessee shall (additional to the first *‘ bonus ” paid) on the Ist day of May 
pay into the erown land office a certain sum per square mile (640 acres), 
which sum was originally #1; then it was advanced to #, and is now fixed 
at#3. If any trees have been cut on lands covered by the license such cut- 
ting shall be reported under oath, and crown dues paid therefor according 
to the tariff schedule as given below. 


This is a small schedule, and I ask leave to have it inserted 
in the RECORD without reading. It is the tariff of timber dues. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it will be so or- 
dered. 
The schedule referred to is as follows: 
Tariff af timber dues 


















Articles. | Quebec. | Or ‘ario. 
i 
Oak and walnut, per cubic foot ....................... $0. 04 $0. 03 
Maps, elm, ash, and tamarack, per cubic foot ......./-..-. a ae -02 
Norway and white pine, birch, basswood, cedar, and 
other square timber, per cubic foot. ................ . 02 - 
Pine saw logs, including culls, each.................. -22 (*) 

. Spruce saw logs, 13} feet long, each .................. . 05} .10 
Hemlock saw logs, 13} feet long, each.-................ . 06 .10 
Hardwood saw logs and tamarack, round ...........- 22 25 
Balsam saw logs, 13} feet iong, each .................. . 06 -10 
SO CERT OR, POE BRU onccakitnenmeepededecnecs cacabahne 7.00 7.00 
ne CREEL... ..n.  ninnne sate abines baccde wonptanuna 2.9% 2. 25 
Cord wood, hard, per cord of 128 feet.................. . 16 -20 
Cord wood, soft, per cord of 128 feet .................. 8 - 12} 
Cedar rails, 10 to 12 feet long, per 100. - 25 - O1 
Cedar picket, per 100 .............s..s- 15 .O1 
Cedar or pine shingles, short, per 1,000. -08 -O1 
Cedar or pine shingles, long, per 1,000 _ -15 -O1 
Cedar telegraph poles, each .........- - 06 01 
Cedar fence posts, per foot in length - - 00} . 01 
Cedar hop poles, per 100_............-.-. -20 - O01 
Rails, other than cedar, per 100__...................... .10 -O1 
Pickets, other than cedar, per 100. ._.................. - 0 . 01 
Raliway ties, any timber, each........................ . 02 (*) 
Hemlock lath wood, per cord..... pith Gabe wsinn aiwltnia 15 -O1 
re Ns TF QO othe sinisenndondgiwoyecuedntese 32 -30 
Birch sticks, 28 feet long, each ..................0.<---- 80. 25 to. 30 (t) 
Knees, according to size, each .......................- 0 .30 (t) 
Futtocks, according to size, each ....... .......-..-.-. 10.35 -10 
Cedar for shingles, per cord ........................-.- .16 .12 
Pine for shingles, per cord. .......................- <2. .20 12 
Boom timber, round, spruce, per linear foot ....... - 00} &) 
Boom timber, pine or tamarfack, per linear foot - .... -O1 () 
—_ round spruce spars, under 10 feet, per linear 00} 

BO. cn c0nes onbenegnehgecuinne capiids ence enmrennipensabir WUD | ..-----neee 
FERTOR, WOT GONE: CE Bee NE ca te sicencntiniicepinckctsenuane (OF Vourendiangil 


* Fifteen per cent ad valorem. 
t+tOne cent per cubic foot. 
}Oneand one-quarter cents per cubic foot 


Mr. DOLPH. There is another matter which has something 
to do with the question of duty upon Canadian lumber. It 
seems to be settled, at least on the Pacific coast, that the quality 
of Oregon pine or Douglass fir, as you go north improves, so 
that the quality of the fir in British Columbia is still better 
than that on Puget Sound, and the quality of fir in the northern 

rtion of Washington is better than that on the Columbia 

iver. see this subject I will read briefly from the testimony 
of Mr. Libby, before referred to. I asked him: 


Q. I would be glad to have you tell us, without being ey exam- 
ined on ths subject, what is the character of the timber British Colum- 
bia, the extent of the timber region; what is the capacity of the mills there 
for the manufacture of lumber, the amount of the output, the wages paid, 
prices of stumpage for timber, and, ly, Iwould like to have you make 
a concise statement; I think it will en your examination. 

A. The output of the mills in British Columbia tr to the Pacific 
Ocean—that is, where the product is shi from by water—was 135,720,000 
feet lastyear. Their rates of w: were 31.75 day per man, against our 
average of $2.50. They employ a large lot of ians and Chinese in their 
mills over there, which they get at a low rate as compared with what we 
have to our men. Butas to their timber over there, from what I have 
seen of the country myself and what*information I was able to obtain, Iam 
led to the belief that they are as well supplied with timber (as to quantity) 
as Woe are, and very much better as to quality; that is to say, their percent- 
age of first-class lumber is very much greater than ours. 

By Senator HAs: 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. We notice, even in this Territory, tbat the farther north we go the finer 
the lumber is. The best lumber we are ae a all lies north of 
us. — know why this should be; I am not l enough posted in that 
particular. 
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There are some other interesting portions of the testimony of 
Mr. Wiman, taken before the committee to which I have re- 
ferred, which I shall read. Speaking of the lumbermen of the 
Canadian Dominion, he says: 


They have paid to the Government cf the United States, since the repeal 
of the reciprocity treaty, $20,000,009 in duties for the privilege of sending 
their products into this country. Every lumberman who loads up a wagon 
load of lumber of 1,500 feet pays #2.50 duty for the privilege of sending it here 
to the only market he can command that is profitable. 


That is a pretty statement from Mr. Wiman, that the Ca- 
nadian lumbermen have paid to the Government of the United 
States $20,000,000 since we repealed the reciprocity treaty. That 
is a large amount contributed by them for the support of our 
Government; and this contribution a majority of the Senate pro- 
pose now to have discontinued and to relieve the Canadian pro- 
ducer from any further contribution to our Treasury. _ 

My friend from Nebraska alluded to the trade with Canada. 
We have discontinued the reciprocity treaty we had with Can- 
ada. According to Mr. Wiman, Canada has paid into our Treas- 
ury since the reciprocity treaty was ended $20,000,000. He was 
asked this question: - 

Q. How does the trade of the Canadian Provinces with Great Britain to 
day (in rtion to population) compare with trade between the United 
States and Great Britain? 

A. Itis just about half and half. We send from this country rather more 
goods to Canada than does England, and what is singular is that the rate 
for the United States is lower. 

Q. Does not England send more goods to the United “tates tolday, not- 


withstanding our tariff, in proportion to the populatior, than to Canada?’ 
A. Very much more. 


Mr. ALLEN. I understood the Senator to say a short time 
ago that we sent nothing practically to Janada, and that my 
argument that they would have to rece) ve goods from us in ex- 
change for the lumber was not true. 

Mr. DOLPH. I did not say that. 1‘ did not say that we sent 
practically nothing to Canada. I s.id the argument, if we did 
not buy of a nation that we could not sell to them was not true. 
There is nothing in it. We de aot buy of a nation, and there is 
no nation which buys ofus We trade with the citizens or sub- 
ae of other countries is individuals. So that, notwithstand- 

ng our tariff, thie ~..tness saya that England sends more goods 

to the United ©<«ses to-day in proportion to the population than 
to Canad’, and the United States have a larger trade with Can- 
ada than has Great Britain with one of her own provinces. 

Now, I want to read what the witness said about commercial 
reciprocity and uniform free trade between the two countries. 
Free lumber is only a part of it, but a very large part of it, be- 
cause lumber is one of the great products of Canada, but the 
trouble is we propose this as a free gift to Canada; we pro- 
pose to give her free lumber and relieve her from the payment 
of duties on lumber products, without any corresponding advan- 
tage and without exacting anything in return. Even Wiman 
would never have gone so faras that. He wanted commercial 
union; he wanted some sort of reciprocity, but if we gave any: 
thing to Canada, he was willing that the United States should 
get something for it in return. I said to the witness: 

Q. You think the effect of commercial reciprocity and uniform iree trade 
between the two countries, a uniform tariff on foreign articles, would be 
about the same as political union? 

A. Ido not think they would be so advantageous for the moment. 

Q. That would be an arrangement that would be of great advantage to 
ce 

Q. In the way of increase of value of real and personal property in 
Canada? 

A. They would increase immensely. 

2 — —- attract a large emigration from the United States? 

Q. That would lose to us this large revenue we now derive from Canada? 

A. Yes; but it is only $5,000,000 a year. 


A very small sum in the estimationof Mr. Wiman. 

Q. They would obtain a market of $60,000,000 or $70,000,000— 

It appears as ‘‘ dollars” here in the print, but it should be 
‘people *—sixty or seventy million people— 
and we would obtain a market of 5,000,000 people? 

A. Yes, but you would have an abundant supply of free raw material. 

That is what our friends on the other side of the Chamber say; 
and they — that lumber shall be free as a raw material. 

-Mr. AL . I should like to put the Senator one question 
with his permission. I do not propose to help him consume too 
much time; but I wish to ask, granting all the Senator says to 
be true, that the importation of Canadian lumber will reduce 
the price of lumber in this country, does he see nothing to be 
gained to the consumers—— 

Mr. DOLPH. I have not admitted it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator see nothing to be gained to 
the consumers of lumber in the prairie States? Are they not to 
be taken into account? Are they not entitled to get lumber at 
reasonable prices to construct homes and fences for their farms, 
and those things which are essential to them? 








1894. 


Mr. DOLPH. The Senator has interrupted me right in the 
midst of a quotation with a question. When I get through I 
shall answer, but I desire to say here now that I have not ad- 
mitted that it will decrease the price of lumber a particle, and 
I do not think it will. I have stated that before, and I have 
shown, in addition to that, how it would injure us without re- 
ducing the price of lumber. I said to the witness: 

Q. That would come in competition with the produeers of raw material in 
the United States? 

A. To some extent. 

By such a commercial union we would be building up a foreign coun- 





Q. 
try? é 

A. No moreso than when you build up Michigan or Minnesota. 

That was a very queer statement. Itshowedavery greatlack 
of judgment onthe part of the witness. When weare building up 
Michigan or Minnesota we are making a State of the Union and 
citizens of a State of the Union prosperous, but when we are 
building up Canada we are building up a foreign country. I 
said to the witness: 

@. When we build up Michigan and Minnesota we build up a part of the 
United States. If we should form a union with Canada, so that her prop- 
erty would be ours, then we would be building up our own property? 

A. Very true. he ' 

Q. But your commercial reciprocity would be building up and making 
strong not only a foreign nation, but a great commercial and producing 
rival. 

A. Yes. So far as trade and commerce are concerned the result would be 
to the men who built it up the same as to the men who build up Michigan 
and Minnesota; they would not trade with that country unless it suited 
them. 

Q. But the men who build it up would be citizens of Canada, and their 
Wealth would be within the jurisdiction of Canada, and would not be adding 
to our wealth at all? ) a 

A. Yes, it would; because you would be participating in it. 
would be owning it. a ve 

Q. They would be citizens and residents of Canada, and would be building 
up that country? 

A. I said it would not be nearly so advantageous as a political union; but 
I am looking to the possibilities of both, 


There was a very intelligent witness, Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, 
who was examined before the committee. He was at the time 
subtreasurer of the United States in New York; for many years 
he had been editor and proprietor of the Utica Morning Herald, 
and formerly represented that district in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. While in Congress he was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. I said to him: 


Q. You do not see any advantage then, as I understand you, to the farmer 
or laborer or miner in the United States in a reciprocity treaty of commer- 
cial union with Canada while Canada remains a foreign country? 

A. I fail to find that the classes to which you refer would’ be benefited by 
such a reciprocity treaty. I fail to find that there are any compensating 
advantages—at least any considerable compensating advantages—for sur- 
rendering the whole of our great markets to a population of 5,000,000 people. 

Q. Suppose there were considerations passing from each side to the other, 
in any commercial arrangement, what class of citizens of the United States 
must make the surrender, in your judgment? 

A. The producing classes, it would seem to me, very decidedly. 

Q. And who, if anybody, would be benefited? 

A. I fail to find that there would be any considerable benefit to any class. 
Ido not myself believe that the addition of the productions of Canada to our 
productions would reduce the cost of living in this country, for example. 
Therefore the consumer—to use a phrase which has become rather a cant 
phrase—would hardly be benefited, it occurs to me. 

Q. Certainly the producers of what we generally term raw materials in the 
United States would not be benefited by a policy which has developed the 
resources and productions of these products in Canada? 

A. It seems to me not. 


[ shall now refer to the question of the Senator from Nebraska. 
He seems to have a habit of firing and falling back, and after 
asking a question and being promised an answer, I see he has 
suddenly disappeared from the Chamber. I never admitted to 


Your people 


the Senator, in the Senate or anywhere else, that placing lum- | 
I do not be- | 
It will not benefit the consumers of lumber in the | 


ber on the free list would make lumber cheaper. 
lieve it. 
United States. 

I have stated, and I repeat, that the only effect will be to 
benefit the Canadian producers. It will relieve them from the 


payment of the present duties; it will relieve them from the | 

tof oy 1,100,000 a year into our Treasury on lumber | 
peaeeeee 46: eter: Sey “7 ene ae nee | dav, May 29, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
ber more profitable to them; it will stimuiate the production of | 
lumber, and it will increase exportation into this country; and | 


and the products of lumber; it will make the production of lum- 
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upon Canadian lumber in our market, and very likely the con- 
sumer will pay more for lumber than he pays now, until our in- 
custries revive. . 

Then, when we have sharpcompetition with the foreign prod- 
uct, it may be cheap enough to stop our industries again; but 
the whole proposition isunpatriotic, is un-American, is unwise, 


is indefensible. Itis placing one of the greatest industries of 
the United States in jeopardy by admitting upon an equality 
with our own the products of a great country, wit much ter- 
ritory as the United States, stretching from in to oc , hav- 


ing vast forests of timber, of as good or better quali 
own, suitable for manufacturing, which are own 
ernment and sold for a trifle to the manufacturer. 
In the United States a man who bought timoer from t { 
ernment owns it and pays taxes on if, and the assessment is 
often,as I happen to know from experience, excessive. ‘T 
| men who build mills to manufacture lumber pay taxes upon 


plant; the men who manufacture lumber pay taxes upon their 
product, upon the sawed lumber, and upon all products of lumbe 


their 


the laborers who fell the trees, cut the logs, transport thera 
and manufacture the lumber invest their wages in this country; 
they buy the products of the farmer; they deal with our n 
chants; and when they accumulate and put money in savi 
banks, and build houses, they pay taxes upon their accumuls 
tions and upon their homes; but the Canadian timber owner p 
no taxes to support our Government, except those paid in dut 
at the custom-house; the Canadian mill owner pays no tax: 
the men who manufacture products in Canada pay no taxes, and 
the laboring men who manufacture the lumber do not inany wa 
assist to support our Government. 

It is proposed, however, by the Democratic majority in this 
body to place the productof the forests of Canada, manufactured 
by the labor of Canada, upon a par with the products of the for 
lt 


no 
ngs 
) 


1 


ests owned by citizens of the United States who pay taxes. 
is unequal, it is unfair, it is unwise, itis unpatriotic; it will 
destructive of the industry; it will be destructive of the pros- 
perity of the country andof the laboring men of the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In order that Senators may make their 
plans and govern themselves accordingly, I give notice that to 
morrow, when it is in order, I shall move that when the Senate 
adjourn it adjourn to meet on Thursday, adjourning over Dec- 
oration Day. I thought I would make this announcement, for | 
know some Senators are absent who might otherwise fee! 
pelled to return to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to tl 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to submit a very few remarks 
upon the pending amendment, but prefer not to go on to-night 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] desires to make a 
‘ew remarks. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Would it be convenient for the Senator to 
do it between now and 6 o'clock? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, he will not be able to finish to-night 

Mr. VOORHEES. I expect to move to adjourn about that 
time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I prefer not to goon to-night. I suppose 
there will be a motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


com- 





+} 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate proceed te the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to tho 
After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
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whatever increase of exportation of lumber to this country from | 


Canada is caused by putting lumber on the free list must nec- | 


essarily decrease the production in this country to that extent. 


So the effect of it would be to increase the price of timber in | 


Canada, increase the number of mills, and the output of mills in 
Canada, and increase the importation of lumber into the United 


States to benefit Canada without benefiting the United States | 





or citizens of the United Statesa particle; temporarily it may 
although I do not believe it—depreciate the prices of lumber; 
but just the moment our industry is destroyed and the manufac- 
ture of lumber is checked in this country a great trade with 
Canada in lumber is built up, and when Canada comes to con- 
trol, if she does, our lumber market along our Northern border, 
just so soon will the Canadian producers put their own price 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 28, 1894. 
NAVAL OFFICER. 
| Christopher C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of 
| customs in the district of New York, in the State of New York, 
to succeed Theodore B. Willis, resigned. 
| The nomination of C. C. Baldwin, delivered to the Senate May 
| 25, 1894, is withdrawn. 


POSTMASTERS. 
John C. Rose, tobe postmaster at Cripple Creek, in the county 
| of El Paso and State of Colorado, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
| dent on and after April 1, 1893. 
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Thomas N., Moffit, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the 
county of Piatt and State of Illinois, in the place of Americus B. 
Tinder, whose commission expired March 12, 1894. 

William M. Reed, té be postmaster at Morris, in the county 
of Grundy and State of Illinois, in the place of William S. 
Strong, removed. 

Frank T. Reed, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Bond and State of Illinois, in the place of Clark K. Denny, 
whose commission expired January 28, 1894. 

Henry Stahlle, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county of 
Kendall and State of Illinois, in the place of James C. Harwood, 
whose commission expired May 7, 1894. 

Thomas J, Deck, to be postmaster at Orange City, in the county 
of Sioux and State of Iowa, in the place of Joseph Vos, resigned. 

Walter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the 
county of Niagara and State of New York, in the place of Eu- 
gene M. Clark, whose commission expired March 29, 1894. 
Francis A. Bachman, to be postmaster at Slatington, in the 
county of Lehigh and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
John R. Roberts, whose commission expired May 23, 1894. 

William F. Barr, to be postmaster at Anderson, in the county 
of Anderson and State of South Carolina, in the place of William 
M. Russell, whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Engineer Warner B. Bayley, to be chief en- 

or in the Navy from May 25, 1894, vice Chief Engineer John 
- Moore, retired. 

Assistant Engineer Martin A. Anderson, to bea passed assist- 
ant engineer in the Navy from-May 25, 1894, vice Passed Assist- 
ant Engineer Warner B. Bayley, promoted (subject to the ex- 
amination required bylaw)... | 


PROMOTIONS IN MARINE. CORPS. 


First Lieut. Randolph Dickens, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a captain in said corps from May 2, 1894, vice Capt. George 
C. Reed, promoted. : oe ys 

Second Liout. Cyrus S. Radford, United States Marine Corps, 
to bea first lieutenant in said torps from May 2, 1894, vice First 


Lieut. Randolph Dickens potted. -* *-.2* 9 
Second Lieut. Thomas Pe read voll eidea States Marine 


Corps, to be a first lieutenant in said corps from May 3, 1894, 


vice First Lieut. G. T. Bates, retired. 


’ CONFIRMATIONS. 
_ Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 28, 1894. 
DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Charles D. Walcott, of Utica, N. Y., to be Director of the 
Geological Survey. - - a 


’ COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


William Mickler, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of St. Augustine, in the State of Florida. 


POSTMASTERS. 


“William H. Phillips, to be aa at West Bay City, in 
the county of Bay and State of Michigan. 

Asahel C, Braddock, to be postmaster at Portsmouth, in the 
county of Bay and State of Michigan. 

Sophie Choate, to be postmaster at Bentonville, in the county 
of Benton and State of Arkansas. 

A. M. Jones, to tmaster at Manchester, in the county of 
Adams and State of Ohio. 

Philip B. Wachtel, to be postmaster at Petoskey, in the 
county of Emmet and State of Michigan. 

Ben F. McClinton, to be. ponent at Gatesville, in the 
res Coryell and State of Texas. 

W. L. Jolley, to be postmaster at Honey Grove, in the county 
of Fannin and State of Texas. 

John Marens, to be tmaster at Hamilton, in the county of 
Caldwell and State of Missouri. 

Cornelius P. Convery, to be postmaster at Perth Amboy, in 
the county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 

Eben Lothrop, to be ter at Provincetown, in the county 
of Barnstable and State of Massachusetts. 

William R. Iall, to be postmaster at Maynard, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. . ‘ 

Abram B. Stillwagon, to be postmaster at Ambler, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Robert McCann, to be postmaster at Elk , in the county of 
Tioga and State of Pennsylvania. 

tthew A. Black, to be postmaster at Sheffield, in the county 

of Warren and State of Pennsylvania. 


Everett M. Arthur, to be postmaster at Telluride, in the 
county of San Miguel and State of Colorado. 

George Weber, to be postmaster at Port Allegany, in the 
county of McKean and State of Pennsylvania. 

John Toole, to be postmaster at Minersville, in the county of 
Schuylkill and State of Pennsylvania. 

C. W. Notbohm, to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, in the 
— of Waukesha and State of Wisconsin. 

P. H. Bolger, to be postmaster at Waterloo, in the county of 
Jefferson and State of Wisconsin. 

John Whalen, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Lincoln and State of Kansas. 

Harris Van Blarcom, to be postmaster at Ely, in the county of 
St. Louis and State of Minnesota. 

Lewis B. Marquissee, to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, in 
the county of Berrien and State of Michigan. 

John H. Chapman, to ee at Whitehail, in the county 
of Muskegon and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, May 28, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. O. G. 
HERTzOG, Hiram, Ohio. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 


COMPENSATION OF POLICEMEN AT OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, asking authority to pay the 
claims of E. T. Kelly and J. J. Graham, for services rendered 
as policemen at the opening of Oklahoma Territory, from the un- 


‘expended balance of the appropriation made by the deficiency 


act of July 281892; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


FLOUR MILL AT PIMA AGENPY, ARIZONA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior recommending 
that the appropriation in the Indian bill, for operating and re- 
pairing the flour mill at Pima Agency, Arizona, be increased; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 
“The SPEAKER laid before the House letters from the assis- 


tant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the find- 


ings of the court in the cases of J. M. Wood, deceased, vs. the 
United States, and T. G. Parker vs. The United States; which 
were refered to the Committee on War. Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


The SPEAKER. Onthe 23dof March last the House adopted 


‘a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States has 
heard en ee regret of the death of Louis Kossuth, the eminent Hun- 
garian patriot, once the guest of the American people. ' 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be requested to communicate the 
respectful sympathy of the House to the family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with the resolution, the 
Speaker addressed a communication to the family of Louis Kos- 
suth. A reply has been received, which the Clerk will read, so 
that it may go into the REcorpD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. 


MAY 7, 1894. 


SPEAKER 
of the House of Representatives of the United States of America: 


We have received, this ony communication of the resolution of the House 
ot Represeuthsives of the United States expressing profound regret of the 
death of our honored father, and we beg to tender our most respectful and 
warm thanks for the great honor which has been done to the memory of him 
who loved the ple of the United States sincerely. 

The United States have showed pathy to him when first he started on 
his long and weary career as an exile, and 
can be respected in defeat as much as in victory, The same sympathy has 
now been expressed at the close of that long career by the Representatives of 
the greatest nation in the world. Their sympathy honors the memory ofa 
man who has deserved it as one of the truest men and truest patriots 
that ever lived. outbursts of grief which met him in his native land on 
his last journey home was the greatest proof that his life was not spent use- 


y. 
We sir, your obedient servan : 
wees ‘Ss pRANCIS KOSSUTH, 
LOUIS THEODORE KOSSUTH. 


ave shown that a nation’s cause 








1894. 


WARM SPRINGS INDIAN RESERVATION, OREGON. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 123) defin- 
ing and permanently fixing the northern boundary line of the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present 
consideration of the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill; after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the true northern boundary line of the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, as defined in the treaty of June 
°5, 1855, made between the United States, represented by Joel Palmer, super- 
intendent of Indian affairs of Oregon Territory, and the confederated tribes 
and bandsof Indiansin Middle Oregon, in which the boundaries of the Indian 
reservation now called the Warm Springs Reservation were fixed, is hereby 
declared to be that part of the line run and surveyed by T. B. Handley, in 
the year 1871, from the initial point up to and including the twenty-sixth 
mile thereof; thence in a due west course to the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, as found by the commissioners, Mark A. Fullerton, William H. 
H. Dufur, and James I’. Payne, in the report tothe Secretary of the Interior 
of date June 8, 1891, in pursuance of an appointment for such purpose under 
a provision of the Indian appropriation act, approved August 19, 1890. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this matter has been referred to a committee of the House 
and reported upon? 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr.Speaker, this is a Senate bill that 
passed the Senate some time past, and a similar bill introduced 
by myself was referred to the House Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. That committee have presented a unanimous report in 
favor of the bill, and it is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. SAYERS. And the House bill is identical with the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Practically identical. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ELLIS of Oregon, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ELLIS of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House 
bill H. R. 5332 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


LOUIS PELHAM. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send tothe 
Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, 
directed to pay to Louis Pelham, a citizen of New Harmony, in theState of 
Indiana, the sum of 83,000, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from the 5th day of September, A. D. 1863, until paid, out of any 
money not otherwise a rd for money Leto gd paid out by and 
collected from him on the said 5th day of September, 1863. under certain con- 
fiscation proceedings against te property of Henry Pelham in the district 
court of the United States, in che State of Indiana; the sum of money men- 
tioned having been illegally taxen and collected from him by the marshalof 
the United States for said district courtof Indiana upon the sale of a certain 
promissory note for 87,000, executed on the Ist day of March, 1862, due four 
years after date parent to said Henry Pelham, and sold upon a venditioni 
exponas under a libel of information in said district court to the said Louis 
Pelham, when in fact the marshal of said district had not under the man- 
date of the writ of monition attached the said note, nor had he seized the 
same, nor had it ever been in his custody from thecommencement to the end 
of the proceedings thereon. The said note had not been at any time within 
the jurisdiction of said district court, and the said note was not at the time 
of the sale of the same, nor at the time of paying the said sum of money to 
the said marshal as the purchaser thereof by the said Louis Pelham, nor at 
any time thereafter by the marshal of said district court delivered to him, 
nor did he acquire any title whatever to said note under said proceedings. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Subject, of course, to objection. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, before that report is read,I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman from Indiana if he will accept this 
amendment. If he will not accept the amendment, I will object 
to the further consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, then, the Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the bill by striking out all after the word “ dollars,” in line 5, down 
to and including the word “ paid,” in line 8. 


Mr. SAYERS. That strikes out the interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am verf# loath to 
accept that amendment; but I recognize the necessity of doing 
so in order that this man may receive even this part of the money 
he is so justly entitled to. I therefore, with this explanation, 
accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. BURROWS. With the amendment accepted, I would be 
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glad, before consent is given to the consideration, if the gentle- 
man will explain that case. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. The reportstates it much more fully 
than I possibly could explain it. If the report is read, it will 
show how grievously this man has been injured. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report ein be read. 

The report (by Mr. MCNAGNY) was read, as follows: 

This claim was presented to the Fifty-Second Congr 






es ort we 
made in regard to it by the Committee on War Claims « e2 Tecan 
ber, 1892. As the examination by your committee has ] t i nti 
ally to the same results with those arrived at by the committ 180. they 
do not think it necessary to recapitulate the facts orrestate t} we) ns 
reached, butrefer to thatreport, and herewith annex a copy for information 


and for incorporation herein. 
Your committee recommend that the bill referred to them do pass 
[House Report No. 2185, Fifty-second Congress, second session. | 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (A. R. 952°) 
for the relief of Louis Pelham, respectfully report as follows: 

This isa billtorefund money wrongfully paid out by Louis Pelham, and 
illegally collected from him under certain confiscation proceedings avainst 
the property of Henry Pelham in the district court of the United States, in 
the State of Indiana, the sum of $3,000 having been illegally taken and col- 
lected from him by the marshal of the United States for said district court 
of Indiana, upon the sale of a certain promissory note for 87,000, executed on 
the Ist day a March, 1862, due four years after date, executed by Louis Pel 
ham to the said Henry Pelbam, and sold upon a venditioni exponas under a 
libel of information in said district court to the said Louis Pelham, when 
in fact the marshal of said district had not, under the mandate of the writ 
of monition, attached the said note, nor had he seized the same, nor had it 
ever been in his custody from the commencement to the end of the procead- 
ings thereon. 

The said note had not been at any time within the jurisdiction of said dis 
trict court, and the said note was not at the time of the sale of the same, nor 
at the time of paying the said sum of money to the said marshal as the pur- 
chaser thereof by the said Louis Pelham, nor at any time thereafter by the 
marshal of said district court delivered to him, nor did he acquire any title 
whatsoever to said note under said proceedings, and the said promissory 
note was never in the territorial limits of the said State of Indiana, but, on 
the contrary, was during all that time in the possession of Henry Pelham, 
in the State of Kentucky, where the said Henry Pelham resided. 

The United States, in 1863, filed a libel of information in the district court 
for the district of Indiana “against the following-describved credits and effects 
of Henry Pelham, that is to say, one promissory note, dated March 1, 1882, 
for the sum of 87,000, and due four years after date, executed by Louis Pel- 
ham to Henry Pelham.” Louis Pelham was still in Indiana and within the 
jurisdiction of the marshal; but Henry Pelham was in Kentucky, outside of 
the marshal’s jurisdiction, and had the note with himthere. The libel, after 
reciting the act of July 17, 1862, and making other proper recitals, alleged 
that * by force of the said statute and the public warning of the President 
of the United States, the said estate, credits, and effects of him, the said 
Henry Pelham, so described as aforesaid, became and were forfeited to the 
United States, and that the same were liable to be condemned as enemies’ 
property.” 

The writ of monition stated a libel had been filed by the district attorney 
against ‘‘one promissory note,’’ and commanded the marshal ‘‘to attach 
the note and to detain the same in your custody until the further order of 
the courtconcerning the same,’’ and “to give due notice toall persons claim- 
ing the same,” etc. 

The marshal made return, on the back of the writ, as follows: 


“ MAY 2, 1863. 
‘*In obedience to the within warrant I have arrested the property within 
mentioned and have cited all persons having or pretending to have any 
right, title, or interest therein, as by the said warrantI am commanded to do. 
“D. G. ROSE, Marshal.’ 


A summons was at the same time issued against Louis Pelham, the 
maker of the note, which was served on him by the marshal, and he ap- 
peared and answered, admitting the facts alleged in the Jibel. 

The fact of era of notice to all other parties in interest was 
proven, and a decree of condemnation was made, and a writ of venditioni 
exponas issued to the marshal, who returned that he had offered for sale the 
promissory note and sold it to Louis Pelham for 83,000. 

When the war was over Henry Pelham sued the sureties of the marshal 
(he being dead) in the district court for the district of Kentucky for dam- 
ages alleged to have accrued by the marshal’s fa'ss return inthecase. The 
declaration alleged a false return ‘‘to a writ of monition in a libel by the 
United States against the described credits and effects of Henry Pel- 
ham, * * * that is to say, one promissory note for 87,000, executed by 
Louis Pelham to the said Henry.” 

It was an admitted fact in the case that the note was, from the issuing of 
the monition in the proceedings for confiscation till and at the time of the 
return to the monition by the marshal that he had arrested the same, outside 
the jurisdiction of the said district court and not within the territorial limits 
of the State of Indiana; but on the contrary, was, during all that time, in 
= nen of the said plaintiff in the State of Kentucky, where he re- 
sided, 

The plaintiff requested the court to instruct the jury as follows: 

“If the jury find, from the evidence, that the allegations of the declara- 
tion are true, they will find for the plaintiff and assess his damages in the 
amount of the note, with interest thereon from maturity.” 

The court refused to give this instruction and charged that, under the con- 
ceded facts in the case, the plaintiff was entitled to no more than nominal! 
damages. 

A verdict was rendered accordingly, and the refusal to charge as re- 

uested and the charge as given were then assigned to the/Supreme Court of 
the United States for error. The SupremeCourt held that to effect its seiz- 
ure it was necessary for the marshal to take the note into his actual con- 
trol and custody, and consequently the debt was not confiscated. (15 Wal- 
lace, p. 196; 9 Wallace, p. 103.) 

Every principle of equity and justice, then, requires that the Government 
should refund the money received without consideration and for property 
which it did not control and had no right to sell, for ‘‘a vendor,” says the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ‘is bound to know that he actually 
has that which he professes to sell.’’ (Allen vs. Hammond, 11 Pet., 72.) 

“A court of equity,” said Chief Justice Marshal, in Garnett vs. Macon, 2 
Brock., 185, “considers a vendor responsible for the title he selis, and is 
bound to inform himself of its defects,’ and to make the same known to the 

urchaser, as the latter has a right, if no liens or incumbrances are made 

nown to him by the vendor, to suppose himself as purchasing an estate 
free from incumbrance. 
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Where a vendor intends to sell and the vendee to purchase a subsisting 
title, but which in fact does not exist, a payment of the purchase money, 
says the Supreme Court of the United States, ‘would be a payment with- 
out the shadow of consideration, and no court of equity is believed ever to 
have sanctioned such a principle.” 

Claimant is therefore, on the score of precedent as well as authority, 
justly and honestly entitled to a return of his money. 

The proof accompanying the bill shows that Lewis Pelham was an cx- 
tremely loyal person. 

Your committee, therefore, report back the bill and recommend its pas- 
sage, With the following amendments: 

In line 6, after the word “ thereon,” insert ‘‘at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum,” and in line 7, after “ sixty-three,”’ insert ‘‘ until paid.’ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. A single suggestion. I notice that among 
the papers thus far read there is no communication from the 
Attorney-General of the United States. Now this claim is based 
entirely on the allegation of wrongful conduct of the United 
States district attorney, as'[ understand. Should there not be 
in connection with the case acommunication from the A ttorney- 
General stating that the facts were as alleged? It may be that 
the gentleman has such a communication. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I have two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that bear upon the question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Those are on questions of law. But my in- 
quiry is as to the facts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Those decisions are based upon 
the facis, as well as on the law. They are to be found in 15th 
and 9th Wallace, and are cited in the report read. They recite 
the facts as they exist in this case. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My inquiry was whether the Department of 
Justice has in any manner, either through a communication or 
otherwise, indicated that the state of facts alleged to exist did 
actually exist. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. The evidence is allon file. There 
are a number of affidavits setting out all the facts. These were 
before the committee in the Fifty-second Congress and also the 
committee of the present House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Was there any communication from the At- 
torney-General? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. I do not think he was ever con- 
sulted in regard tothe matter, as there is no good reason why 
that should be done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The facts here are very largely such as 
should appear of record; and it seems to me we ought to know 
that they actually exist. 

Mr. SAYERS. I[-understand from the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that all the facts — which this case is predicated are tobe 
found in the reports of the Supreme Courtof the United States, 
the very facts about which the gentleman from Maine is inquir- 
ing. I understand further from the gentleman from Sediona 
that the sum of $3,000 was bid for this note by the beneficiary 
named in the bill and that that money was actuall d into the 
Treasury. {Addressing Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana.| Is that so? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That being the case, my inquiry is answered. 

Mr. REED. As [ understand, the suittowhich these adjudi- 
cations refer was brought by Henry Pelham. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. REED. Did he recover judgment? 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. No,sir. The Supreme Court held 
that we was sold. Henry Pelham had the note in his pos- 
session all the time. I might offer afurther explanation on that 
pointas wellas other matters connected with casefor the in- 
formation of the House. 

Mr. REED. I would like to hear something about it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. These brothers at the breaking 
out of the rebellion were in business at New Harmony, 
in the district which I re t. One of them had married a 
Southern lady, and through her influence he sold out his inter- 
est in the business to his brother Louis, not informing him of 
his real intention in retiring from the business. The price paid 
was something over $7,000, part of which was paid to him in 
cash and the balance in a note of $7,000. He went South. The 
next information received from him was that he was in the Con- 
federate army. His brother Louis remained North. lending his 
assistance to the cause of the Union. The United States in 1863, 

rsuant to the law enacted in July, 1862, commenced confisca- 
ion proceedings against the property which Henry had left in 
that county, and among the rest was this note t he held 
against his brother Louis. 

AMEMBER. It was then in the of Henry? 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. Yes, sir; in the possessionof Henry, 
who was in the Confederate lines. The note was sold the 
marshal at public sale, and Louis purchased it for$3,000. Noth- 
ing more was done with the matter until Henry returned after 
the general amnesty. He presented the note to his brother for 

ent. His brother then informed him of these proceed 
and told him it was just that he should look for remedy to 


marshal and his bondsmen. Henry introduced proceedings 
against the marshal. The circuit court found a judgment for 
Henry for the full amount with the interest. The case was taken 
on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. REED. You mean the full amount of $7,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Seven thousand dollars and inter- 
est. The case was taken on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is reported in 9 Wallace, 103. This court 
reversed the action of the circuit court. The holding in effect 
was that the officers of the United States, never having had the 
note in their possession, could not confiscate itso as to divest 
the title from the owner by sale, and therefore it remained the 
property of Henry, and that he could not recover because he 
was not injured, inasmuch as he had his remedy by an action 
against his brother for the amount of note and interest. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court again. The adjudica- 
tion in the last case will be found in 15 Wallace, page 196. The 
previous decision was adhered to by the court. enry then re- 
covered from his brother the $7,000 and interest, so that Louis is 
now the loser of the $3,000 and interest which was paid the 
Government officials, besides having been required to pay his 
neon the $7,000 and interest. That is the case now before the 

ouse. 

Several MEMBERS. He ought to have his money back. . 

Mr. REED. The report does not state the facts so well as the 
gentleman from Indiana has done. The gentleman ought to 
have written the report himself. 

Mr, KILGORE. as the claim for interest been eliminated 
from the bill? - 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would suggest that, inasmuch as the gentle- 
man hasaccepted the amendment, it be considered as agreed to by © 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, the committee 
amendment is simply to pay interest. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. That is all. 

Mr. COOMBS. The committee amendment specifies the rate 
of interest, I think. 

TheSPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in eS, po: the word “dollars’’ down to and including the 


word * paid,” in 


Mr. SAYERS. That strikes out the provision for interest. 

The SPEAKER. That is the amendment that the gentleman 
from Texas suggested. It strikes outthe provision for interest. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and sed. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana, amotion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


PETER HAGAN. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for 
the relief of Peter Hagan. 

The SPEAKER. © joint resolution will be read, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the claim of Peter en, oxene of the canal bar; 

of Philadelphia, for damages sts ed for the total loss of 
said barge in consequence of injuries received while being discharged 
of a cargo of stone, ios eae, authorities of the United States, at 
September 23, 1891, and al pega acantns thereto now on file in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor of the be referred to the Court of 
for examination and the allowance of the amount of damages actu- 
ally sustained by said claimant by reason of said loss, the judgment ren- 
dered by said court to be paid out of the a eee Ann emahae! of 
judgments rendered by said court: Pr t the said damages 1 
only include the actual value of said canal barge at the time she sustained 
the injuries aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Before that, Mr. Speaker, I ask that some 
amendments, which are proposed to this joint resolution, be first 


read. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendments will be 
read before submitting the request for consideration. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend, in line 10, page 1, by striking out the word “fourth” and inserting 
- ——,, ° *. «4 cd Nc ooeten of the Treasury.” 
ae That said court s find whether or not said injury 
aa Tesulted Nae or n nee of: the a te said 
of damaagen, akdniee the question of the liability of the Govern- 


Mr. SAYERS. Is that the amendment I suggested? 
Mr. BINGHAM. It isthe identicalamendment, as well asthe 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], 
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covering the only points of objection to the resolution when it 
was submitted some time ago. ; ; 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered, 


the amendment agreed to, and as amended the joint resolution | 


was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

RICHARD HAWLEY & SONS. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of 
Richard Hawley & Sons. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized and dl- 
rected to refund to Richard Hawley & Sons, of Detroit, Mich., the sum of 
$473.20, collected of them as duty on malt in excess of the amount author- 
ized by law. 

Mr.SAYERS. Before consent is given to consider this bill I 
would like some explanation of it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to 
refund to this firm some moneys paid by them as duties on a 
quantity of malt imported by them from Canada. The customs 
officials, at the time of its importation, took the position that in- 
asmuch as there was an excise duty of 1 cent a pound on malt in 
Canada, it should be added to the market price of the malt; and 
that duty was paid by this firm. 

Subsequently a question came before the United States court 
at Chicago, and Judge Drummond held that they should have 
collected the duties on the market price of the malt, without 


adding the excise duty, which was merely imposed on malt con- | 


sumed in Canada. And for all duties which were paid by the 
firm under protest there was a refund ordered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The duty in this particular instance was not 
paid by them under protest, so they have no standing in court, 
and could not recover. Hence this bill was introduced. It has 
been twice favorably reported by previous Congresses. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the amount embraced in this bill cover 
only the amount paid by way of duty because of this addition of 
the excise tax on the part of the customs officials? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Precisely that and nothing more. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is there any communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury upon the subject? 

Mr. WEADOCK. There isa report from the Committee on 
Claims setting forth the facts. There is no special report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Has it been referred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for examination? 

Mr. WEADOCK. It was heretofore referred to the Depart- 
ment and reported back. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And they report these facts? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes; it so appears from the files of the 
case. 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WEADOCK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


FINAL PROOF ON HOMESTEAD AND DESERT LANDS. 


Mr. SWEET. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3458) extending the time for final 
proof and payment on lands claimed under the public-land laws 
of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the time for making final proof and payment for 
all lands located under the public-land laws of the United States, proof and 
fenced ta of which has not yet been made, be, and the same is hereby, ex- 

m 


Is there objection to the consideration of 


ded for the period of one year from the time proof and payment would 
come due under existing laws. 
_ The Committee on the Public Lands recommended the follow- 
ing amendment: 
In line 4, strike out the word “ public,” and insert the words “ homestead 


and desert;’’ so as to read “for all lands located under the homestead and 
desert land laws.” * : 


Mr. SAYERS. I will ask the gentleman if this bill is unani- 
mously reported by the Committee onthe Public Lands? 

Mr. SWEET. It is. 

Mr.SAYERS. As well as the amendment? 

Mr.SWEET. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considerar 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands was agreed to 


| The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
| third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

| On motion of Mr. SWEET, a motion to reconsider the last 
| vote was laid on the table. 

DUPLICATED COPYRIGHTED BOOKS. 

Mr. COVERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
| present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
| Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; Joint resolution for the purpose of insuring the security and the utilizat 
| of duplicated copyrighted books in the Congre 

Resolved by the Senateand Houseof Representa f the i 
the Librarian of Congress be, and is hereby, authorized and dire l 
posit in the scientific library of the Patent UMice duplicated copy: ited 
books of scientific or mechanical character, for which a receipt 

given by the Commissioner of Patents to the Librarian of Cor 


ion 
sional | ary 

, i, 
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hat 


That only such duplicate copies as are not needed for current use 
Library of Congress shall be so deposited, and that in case of loss or des ic- 
| tion of original copies the Librarian of the Library of Congress shall have 


authority to recali said duplicate from the library wherein deposited 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of this joint resolution. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. REED. By whom is this resolution introduced? 

Mr. COVERT. I will state that this resolution is introduced 
at the request of the Commissionerof Patents. It has been con- 
| sidered and unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. REED. What is the recommendation of the Librarian of 
Congress? 

Mr. COVERT. Ido not know that he has been consulted with 
reference to the matter. Iwillsay that there are in the Library 
duplicate copies of these books. The resolution has reference 
only to works of a scientific character. 

Mr. REED. I know; but one copy is always kept for copy- 
right purposes, and only one copy is used for Library purposes, 
and it is proposed to deprive the Library of Congress of that 
copy. Ishall certainly object to the consideration of this reso- 
lution until I hear from the Librarian of Congress, because if 
seems to me this would be a dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. COVERT. I think there is little if any call for works of 
this character. 

Mr. REED. My idea of the Congressional Library is that it 
ought to contain, for practical use, one copy of every book that 
can be obtained on every subject, and we ought not to deprive 
it of its completeness. 

Mr. COVERT. AsTI understand, Mr. Speaker 

Mr.SAYERS. I think the gerntieman from Maine is entirely 
correct, and we ought not to act upon this until we hear from 
the Librarian. 

Mr. COVERT. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
such system prevailing in the Congressional Library as the her- 
metically sealing up of any books deposited there. The gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. REED] says that one copy is kept for copy- 
right purposes. I do not understand by that, that that book 
is locked up, so that no person can refer to it on application. 
There are two copies there for public use. 

Mr. REED. I know; but only one of them can be taken from 
| the Library. 

| Mr. COVERT. The books referred to in this resolution are 
technical in their character and scientific. 





Mr. REED. I understand; and I donot know that I will make 
permanent objection, but I do think the Librarian ought to be 
consulted. 

Mr. COVERT. Iask, then, in the face of the objection, leave 
to withdraw the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will allow me to ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a bill. 

Mr. HEARD. I should be glad to accommodate the gentle- 
man; but that would necessitate a recognition on this side, and 
I can not consent. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker,I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to ask that that committee be dis- 
charged from tho further consideration of the bill 8.171, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. TheClerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 171) granting to the State of North Dakota certain lands hereto- 


fore set apart as a Ww reservationcfor Fort Totten military reservation 
for the use of the militia of North Dakota, and for other purposes. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will say that this land referred to has 
been abandoned by the War Department and turned over to the 
pneu Department, and this should go to the Committee gn 

ublic . 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will be discharged from the further consideration of 
this bill, and it will be referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Mr. HARTMAN. [also ask to have a change of reference of 
the bill H. R. 7123. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7123) to amend section numbered 2324 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to mining claims. 


Mr. HARTMAN. I ask that the Committee on the Public 
Lands be discharged from the further consideration of that bill, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. The gentleman from Montana {Mr. 
HARTMAN] asks that that committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of it and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Minesand Mining. Without objection that order will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that thtey had examined and found truly enrolled, a bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6838) to construe the act of Congress passed Jan- 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective sal- 
aries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said month. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT AND PUNISHMENT THEREFOR. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the bill (H. R. 4308) to further define the du- 
ties of the Federal courts concerning contempts and punishment 
therefor; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the views of the 
minority on the same bill. 

The SPEAKER. The views of the minority will be printed. 


ATTORNEY FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND ASSISTANTS TO 
ADMINISTER OATHS AND AFFIRMATIONS. 

Mr. DE ARMOND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported adversely the bill (S. 1267) authorizing the attorney for 
the District of Columbia and his assistants to administer oaths 
and affirmations. 

The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill, and, without objec- 
tion, its consideration will be indefinitely postponed. 
ADDITIONAL LINES OF RAILROAD THROUGH INDIAN TERRI- 

TORY. 

Mr. "HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, reported favorably the bill (S. 1266) toextend and amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas 
Mi 3 ree construct and operate additional lines of reil- 
way through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 24, A. D, 1891; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


RED CLIFF INDIAN RESERVATION, WISCONSIN. 


Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, re- 
ported favorably House joint resolution (H. Res. 40) to confirm 
the enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in the State 
of Wisconsin made in 1863, and for the allotment of the same; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 1944) for the 
erection of a public buildingat Selma, Ala.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
ADDITION TO PUBLIC BUILDING AT OWENSBORO, KY. 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Build and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 5424) to provide for 
the erection of an addition to the a internal-revenue 
office, and circuit-court building at Owensboro, Ky.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R. 302) to provide for 
the construction of a public building at Helena, Mont.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H.R. 3821) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Boise City, in the State of Idaho; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHEYENNE, WYO. 


Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported favorably the bill (H. R.5185) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Cheyenne, Wyo.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the ee and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN TACOMA, SEATTLE, SPOKANE, AND 
WALLAWALLA, WASH. 


Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the bill H. R. 7247 as a substitute for the bills 
H. R. 403, 404, 405, and 390, to provide for the purchase of sites 
for public buildings in the cities of Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
and Wallawalla, Wash.; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr.HEARD. Mr.Speaker, this being the fourth Monday, and 
therefore the day appointed for the consideration of bills re- 
ported by the Committee on the District of Columbia, I desire to 
call up for consideration the bill H. R. 6596, a bill which was 
under consideration when the House adjourned two weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6596) to amend the act approved February 18, 1893, changing 
the name of the Capitol, North O Street and South Washington Railway 
Company to the Belt Railway Company, and granting additional powers to 
said company. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker,I renew my request, that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, gen- 
eral debate having been closed on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as inCommittee 
of the Whole. The bill was partially considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. HEARD. General debate had been concluded. 

Mr. HOPKINSof Illinois. I think it had better go into com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEARD. As the gentleman from Illinois objects, 1 move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BELT RAILWAY COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. MONTGOMERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the 
bill. 

The title of the bill was again reported. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, when thecommittee adjourned 
on last District day, an amendment had just been offered to sec- 
tion 1 by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. That 
amendment, of course, is first in order for consideration. 

Mr. RANDALL. Have it read. 

Mr. HEARD. Iask that the amendment be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 1, add the following: 

Provided, Thatallof the cars of said Belt Railway Company shall, after 
the Ist day of January, 1895, be operated by underground electric or cable 
motive power. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. HEPBURN]. I want to 
suggest to him that I think the amendment will probably be 
more speropeste at the end of section 5,and the gentleman can 
then offer it.. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have examined the matter since I have 
spoken to the a about it; and it is entirely appropriate 
a nothing would be gained by changing its location ia 
the bill. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Very good. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose I had in view 
in offering that amendment was to put legislation in this bill in 
harmony with that which the House has heretofore indulged in 
upon such subjects. We have time and again endeavored to 
secure more rapid transit and to compel the railroad companies 
of this city to give the public better methods of travel and to 
make their railroad building correspond with the improvements 
everywhere to be found in this character of enterprise. I can 
see no reason why Congress should take a backward step in this 
direction. For tive years Congress has been endeavoring to 
compel the railroad companies to adopt modern methods of im- 
provement. 

We have required the Washington and Georgetown road to 
put in the cable. 
Railroad Company to do the same. On various occasions since 
they have insisted on their purpose to do that, and only a few 
weeks ago Congress again informed that corporation it must 
put in these modern improvements. Now, it is proposed to 
grant new franchises to a corporation changing the operation 
of a road in the heart of this city, franchises that are of the 
most valuable character; and I can see no reason why, if it is 
proper that the Metropolitan road adopt these new methods, 
this L street road that parallels it should not be compelled to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that Ispeak not only formyself, but for theentire Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and possibly for every man in the Dis- 
trict, when I say that we are in sympathy with the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. HEPBURN) in his desire for rapid transit in this 
city; but I donot believe that on the L street, or, as it is called, 
this cross-town road, it is possible fora cable or electric motor to 
be successfully used commercially. The company which desires 
to construct this road is ready to adopt the very best and most 
economical and satisfactory underground or surface motor that 
can be used whenever it is shown that there is such a motor that 
is capable of being successfully used commercially. 

Now, I have prepared an amendment which I think the gen- 
tlemanought to accept asa substitute, and I shall offer itasa 
substitute for the amendment which hehas offered. My amend- 
ment requires this company, after the use of horses a reasonable 
time, to substitute an underground or mechanical surface motor 
that will be satisfactory to the Commissioners of the District, 
and one that it is shown can be used successfully. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 1: 

* Provided, That horse power may be used on the lines as herein granted 
for traction purposes: Provived further, however, That if said power is not 
abandoned on or before two years, and either an underground system or me- 
chanical surface motor substituted therefore, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict are hereby empowered to order and compel the railroad company to 
adopt said underground system or surface mechanical motor, provided they 
(the Commissioners) are satisfied that there is a practical one in existence, 
to be selected by said company and approved by said Commissioners; and 
if such change is not completed within one year from the date of said order 
the railway company shall pay to the District of Columbia, in addition to all 
other taxes now required to be paid by said company, an annual tax of 8250 
for — and every car operated by horse on that portion of its line herein 
granted.” 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the words ‘‘surface mechanical motor” in 
his amendment, and to ask him whether he does not think they 
ought to be followed by the words ‘‘ excluding overhead trolley.” 
It occurs to me that otherwise the overhead trolley might be 
used, and might come under the head of a ‘‘ mechanical surface 
motor.” Iam sure that my friend does not intend that, because 
he, like myself, is opposed to the introduction of the overhead 
trolley into this city as long as the sentiment of the pes le is 
against it, as we believe it to be at this time; but I think the 
language I have suggested ought to be incorporated in the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, in order to guard with certainty against 
the adoption of the trolley. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Of course, Mr. Chairman, 
1 did not mean by my amendment to permit the use of the over- 
head trolley, nor do I believe that the language of the amend- 
ment would permit it; but in deference to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, I will very cheerfuliy add after the 
word ‘‘ motor” the words ‘‘excliding the overhead trolley.” 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the quntlennan 
in charge of this bill whether the reason for giving this rail- 
road company virtually three years’ time to substitute some 
other motive power for horses is that the committee believe 
that the underground system has not yet been perfected? 

It seems to me that, with the experience we have had in rela- 
tion to the other railroads in this city, itis better to insist at the 
outset that this company shall adopt the most modern appliances 
than to let them begin with horses and then, later to go through 
all the machinery of legal process to compel them to adopt mod- 
ern methods of locomotion. I think those modern methods have 
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beenalready sufficiently developed to warrant any company which 
seeks additional privileges from this House to adopt some of 
them. Atall events, the problem is certainly not in sucha rudi- 
mentary stage that this company ought to require three years 
in which to decide what method it will adopt. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not know what to sav 
further upon that point. The object of this railroad company 
is to use an underground electric or surface mechanical motor— 
any kind of underground motor or the storage battery, if it ean 
be used practically. The committee do not believe that up to 
this time the storage battery has reached such a degree of per- 
fection that it can be used commercially, but it is claimed that 
it soon can be. The committee are informed that a very tedious 


| and important litigation is now pending between the owners of 


Five years ago we required the Metropolitan | 





the different patents on the storage-battery motor, and that the 
controversy will probably be adjusted within the time men 
tioned in the bill, and if so, and if that method is found to be 
practical commercially, the company will stand ready to adopt 
the storage battery. If not, and it is shown that the under- 
ground system can be used successfully, then this amendment 
authorizes the Commissioners to require the company to adopt 
that method. Itseems to me that the amendment is carefully 
drawn and that it provides for every possible contingency. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, without questioning at all 
the good faith of the gentlemen who favor this proposition, I 
do not beliéve that the proposition comes from the corporation 
in good faith, for this reason: The excavation of the street for 
the purposes of laying one of these tracks and the replacing of 
the pavement involves an expenditure of $17,000 a mile. ‘This 
proposition conveys the idea that it is the purpose of this com- 
pany to put down, for only two or three years’ use, an ordinary 
horse railway, and then, at the end of that time, to tear it up 
and replace it at an expense of $17,000 a mile for the purpose of 
putting down a new track for a different kind of motive power. 

I do not believe they intend anything of the kind, but that if 
they are once permitted to lay this for a surface motor, that will 
be the motor. If they are once permitted to have a horse rail- 
way, we shall have the same difficulty with them that Congress 
has had with the Metropolitan road. 

Five years ago you began to apply compulsory processes to 
that road for the purpose of doing away with the horse cars. 
You are no nearer a result to-day than you were when you be- 
gan. How the company succeeds I donot know, but it does suc- 
ceed in thwarting the oe of Congress. Year after year it 
has paid no attention at all to the mandates of Congress. With 
this experience before us, [am unwilling to trust these gentle- 
men with a road of this character when we have it in our power 
now to fix the motive power beyond peradventure. 

Gentlemen talk as though the putting down of this road were 
a matter of grace,as though agreatimposition were placed upon 
this corporation in requiring them to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the times. Here is a franchise, tf ja of vast value, 
which is being given away to these men. It is not only of vast 
value now, amply remunerative to them from the day it is put 
in operation, but it is one of vast possibilities of growth. Yet 
you are giving it to them, and giving it to them as though it 
were a matter of grace for them to accept it, as though they 
should not be expected to accept it unless on terms entirely sat- 
isfactory to themselves. 

Let us now, while we have the power to control the matter, 
control it as it should be controlled. Let ussimply require them 
to make the best road now possible. That is all lask. Idonot 
care whether they adopt a cable system or an electric system, 
but { want it to be the best of its kind. We have the power to 
require this. To talk about the poverty of this corporation, 
about its inability to put down a proper road, in my opinion is 
all balderdash. You can get a corporation any day of the week 
to accept this franchise on the condition of building the best 
possible road now known to the art of construction. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. HEPBURN] speaks of this company constructing the line out 
here onC street. I want to say to him that that line is being 
constructed by the Eckington corporation. 

Mr. HE? BURN. It is the same corporation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is the same corporation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. [t is not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I know something about the mattor. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I know he wants to state the facts. The Eckington road 
is owned by the Belt LineCompany. They are two independent 
corporations. One is owned by the other. But this road is be- 
ing built by the Eckington Company. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
whether we are proceeding under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the limit. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I may wish to occupy more than 
jive minutes. 

Mr. SiICKLES (to Mr. CANNON of Illinois). Make a good 
speech and we will extend your time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not know that I can make a 
good speech; but I can tell what I think about this bili, and I 
believe I understand the situation. 

i may gay that I am a believer in street railways; and if I had 
my way in Washington and every otuer city I would let com- 
panies construct street railways as long as they would construct 
them well, and as long as they had the money to put into the 
venture. 

Now, there are street railways and street railways. There is 
Te connected with the legislation concerning this District 
that I have had more pleasure in than the honorof having served 
upon the conferences committee, as I recollect, on the deficiency 
bill that put into law the provision requiring the company run- 
ning the Navy-Yard and Georgetown road and the Fourteenth 
street line to introduce rapid transit under a threat of the for- 
feiture of their charter if they failed todoso. That provision 
applied also to the F street line, known, I believe, as the Metro- 
politan line. That provision and that threat put animal power 
off the Avenue and off Fourteenth street and gave us the cable. 
It has not yet put animal power off F street; but I believe that 
the necessities of that great line on F street, if it is to be reason- 
ably profitable, as well as the force of legislation, will give us 
the change there. 

Now, this change of motive power upon the Navy-Yard and 
Georgetown line has been, I dare oe ae profitable to 
the company, because it seems to me that they carry four passen- 

ers now where they only carried one before. And I have no 

ubt that this will be true as tothe great lineon F street. But 
it does not follow that beeause you can put on such lines as I 
have indicated, a construction from $50,000 +0 $150,000 a 
mile, you can put the same sortof road on the Belt Line, running 
out about the and on the ercess-town lines of this city. 
The two great lines of road I havespokenof run from some place 
tosome place. They strike the Capitol. One of them strikes 
the Navy Yard. One of them es the Avenue, and the 
other traverses the principal bu street, where thoreis great 
travel through many blocks of population. 

Now, if any body says that a company can take the Belt line of 
road, or the proposed road i 


take a cross-town road that does not strike the Capitol, but goes 
upon streets that are not business streets—if any one tells 
me that a company with such a route can put-on its line a con- 
struction costing from $75,000 to $150,000 a mile and can make it 
py within one ,or two years, or five years—I donot believe 
t. Therefore, if I had my way in regard to this cross-town road, 
in view of the present condition of motors, I would authorize 
this company to put in a double track with iron posts every 
hundred feet between the track, with a well-secured overhead 
wire—the overhead —— . 

This system does well in Philadelphia; it does well also in 
many of the smaller towns. The cry is raised against it that 
tho current is a “ death-dealing current,” whereas in fact ju- 
dicial inquiry shows that the current of electricity that runs 
the overhead trolley has never resulted in the loss of a single 
human life. And it is a well-authenticated fact, established by 
judicial investigation, that the current may go through the 

uman body without causing death or even serious results. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. | 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to havea few minutes 


longer. 

Mr. SICKLES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman frem Illinois be extended for ten minutes. 

Mr CAN NON of Tiltnots Continuing then, Mr. Chairman, 

r.C o ° . 

if Lhad the power te grant this charter to thi rail- 
road company upon L street and itscross-town which 
Saecuee ibe " or cutting ie’the halen Seeley clsh 

ave the liberty of put n A h 
I doubt very soak they can afford to do that under auiating 
conditions; or that they should have the liberty to put in an 
overhead trolley as I have indicated.. That gives transit 
with much less danger to life and property than the cable lines, 
aad I speak this from observation as well as inquiry, for I have 
sat ont heawt inquiry made in judicial proceedings where 
questions 


damages were at stake, and where the inquiry was 


not an ex perie one. 

But I suppose that in the present 
present condition of knowl of 
ally, youhad justas well 
talks of the death-dealing elect 
allow to this and the other 


electrical 
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gard to the overhead trolleys on these suburban lines in the city, 
or its environments, or on the cross-town lines. But, in my 
judgment, the overhead trolley ought to be allowed in these 
cases. It is a system demonstrated to be practicable by a con- 
siderable amount of experience; it has been shown to be a suc- 
cess not only in small cities, but in places where the traffic is 
very much greater than it will be on these cross-town lines. 

Now, here is a company, as I understand it, which owns, and I 
de not know that I amcorrect in that, what is known as the Belt 
Line, where it now runs horse cars; but it is the line which runson 
Maryland avenue, near the foot of the Capitol here, runs from 
north to south, and is now a horse-car line. That I understand 
to be the line which is affected by this proposed legislation. 

Mr. HEARD. That is the line. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have occasionally ridden on it 
myself,and havefrequently seenit. Now, that company desires, 
I understand, to build this cross-town line on L street. 

As I said before, that being the condition, I would give them 

wer to build the line, and make it obligatory upon them, if 

could, to use at least the overhead trolley on that part of the 
line and all the balance of their line. Bvt as that could not be 
done in the present condition of feeling on that subject, I would 
sooner have a horse-car line than none at all. However, if there 
is any other company anywhere that would go out Q street or P 
street or any other of the cross streets, build a cross-town rail- 
way and put in an a trolley or cable for that purpose, 
I would give them the right to do it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question for information. I understand that the resi- 
dents and property owners on L street are very much —— 
to this line on account of the street being so narrow. Is that 
sorrect? 


Mr. SICKLES. It is. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iilinois if it was not first posed to establish this line on M 
street, and it, was afterwards changed to L? Does he know the 
reason for that ? 

Mr. CANNON of Ili I do not know the reason, and it is 
not material for metoinguire. From what little knowledge and 
dbservation I have of the matter, and I have been rather a close 
observer in the smaller cities of the street.railway systems, 
every body along the proposed line kicks until the line is down, 
and when itis put down then everybody is kicking because it 
was not put down earlier, and every street wants it. 

Now, you can not propose in this on to construct a street rail- 
road anywhere of any kind but you will findsomebedy who wants 
to construct that or some other road,or if he can not get the 
right to do it, he does not want anybody else to have the right. 

at is to say, if hecan not eat himself, he is determined that no- 
body else shall. One man would say, ‘‘I don’t want them torun 

my house,” ene, as has been said before, “‘ Let the pub- 
lic be damned if it is to be accommodated,” or that ‘‘ It don’t 
makeany difference whether the road is constructed or not; let 
them walk.” 

AMEMBER. Thatis pretty strong language, isitnot? [Laugh- 


ter. | 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That has quotation marks around 
it, yousee. Thatis somebody's else profanity, not mine. I am 
not using it for myself. 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, [ believe this railway company is 
now willing to put down this cross-town line and operate it in 
connection with the same motor (namely, the animal power) as 
they are now — on other parts of the line. And whetber 
that system is or not, at least for the present I believe it 
ty owners on L street, as well as a 
public benefit, to allow this line to be built. 

Therefore, I would give them that authority if Ihad the power 
te enact this law. t when I state that, I would go a — 
farther, and I would give them the right to put in the overh 
trolley along t ly settled portions of the city. I do 
there is any proposition to amend the 


of the city through which this 


hese 
not know, however, 
bill in ea r. 


Mr. The portion 
line runs is not sparsely settled. The gentleman ought to know 
that. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, well,I donot knowthat. ‘The 


Belt line we all know about. 
fei saliaaa. tebdien ino ten ee it that Sao 
reisa large ono at goes throug 

ve settled of the elty. 
Mr. RI of Tennessee. Two-thirds of it is subur- 


| 4. commences at no 
| it isnotlikeagreat 
|.and runs through every foot of its way in a thickly settled por- 


that strikes the Capitol and the Treasury 
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tion, where people at every block and corner get on and off. 
Now. I do not know that I can add any more to what I have said. 
There may be people who want to construct underground trolley 
systems, If so, if they will come here and propose to construct 
any underground troliey system on any street in this city, | am 
ready to vote for it. I should be very glad if it could reach the 
Capitol. {should be very glad if it could reach the Treasury; 
but let us take one thing at a time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. May I ask the gentlemana que 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMA.STONE. Are you ready to vote for it un- 
til it has passed the stage of cxperiment and become a practical 
demonstration? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I will say this: The best test 
of success and of having passed the experimental stage is that 
somebody will put up the $75,000 a mile to put it in; because if 
there is anything on this earth that is practical it is the $75,000 
a mile that goes into it. 

But I want to state to myfriend that,even if the underground 
trolley were a complete success, in my judgment no company 
could be organized anywhere in the United States that would put 
in that underground system at a cost of $75,000 a mile, from 
terminus to terminus, along the line that it is proposed to give 
this corporation or these parties the rightto construct this road. 
Therefore I am for giving these parties the right to construct 
this road; not to shut anybody else off; but I will turn around 
two weeks from to-day, if they will present a bill, and I will give, 
on some other street or streets, wherever they will give fair as- 
surance of the construction of a road, the right to others to build 
an underground road or a cable road cross-town if they want it. 
I believe that is all I want to say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, aswell as the amend- 
ment offered by one of the members of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I find there is but little difference between 
the two propositions. The gentleman from Towa proposes an 
amcndment that in «1 year and a half horses shall be excluded as 
a motive power, and directs that an underground cable or some 
electric motive power shall be used by the corporation. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Towacarriesno penalty. The 
amendment offered by a member of the committee makes the 
period two years for horse propulsion, with the qualification at 
the expiration of that time there shall bs vestedin the Commis- 
sioners of the Districtof Columbia a discretion to decide whether 
there is an acceptable motor, electrical or otherwise, which, as 
to safety and expedition, will answer all requirements. 

This amendment excludes the overhead trolley wire, and in 
connection therewith attaches a distinctive penalty of $250 for 
each car, in addition to the general taxation, should horses be 
continued and used. 

I regret that there has been anexclusion of the overhead-wire 
service in this connection. Gentlemen know that during the 
past two years there has been no question connected with elec- 
trical science so dominant and controlling as the important 
question of a motor for street transportation. ‘To-day the trol- 
ley system covers more miles than any other important system, 
and it is accepted ana used in cities and accepted for surburban 
lines running many miles. 

In my own city of Philadelphia, which has,I believe, a greator 
surface mileage than any other city in the world—which will at 
the close of this year have alonger trolley system than any other 
city in the world—using better cars than I have ever ridden upon 
in any other city—has during the past two years found assembled 
in mass meetings in every section of the city a people literally 
in rebellion against a proposed overhead system of trolley. The 
necessary ordinances, however, passed the councils of the city and 
legislative action was in full accord, so that at the close of this 
year we will have a completed system most satisfactory to the 
very people who but a year ago protested and petitioned against 
its adoption. I believe a popuiar vote in Philadelphia would 
affirm the wisdom of the overhead system. 

I find upon inquiry that by the close of the present year up- 
ward of seven millions of dollars will have been expended in 
the said city for the trolley overltead power, the very system you 
condemn and exclude from this proposed legislation and bill. 
To-day the cable system, costing one of the great corporations 
of my city a million dollars some few years ago, is being torn 
up and the overhead trolley system substituted. Asagainst the 
trolley system of to-day, the underground and other motors are 
not regarded by experienced railroad men as in any respect 
equal toor to be compared with the overhead service. But it 
would seem that the gentiemen in charge of the bill exclude the 
trolley by amendment. The legislationisintheir hands. I be- 
lieve it is a step backward. 

I believe it is the only accepted successful system to-day; and 
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if in the future, in the revolutions that we observe are going on 
about us in reference to the power and usefulness of electricity, 
a better motor can be substituted for safety, for speed, and con- 
venience, I am in favor of it; but I do not believe there should 
be any departure from that legislation which will allow coming 
Congresses to amend the system should the improvements in 
motor power in thé future require an ame 
sions of the charter that is proposed to be 


ndment to the provi- 
given to this corpora- 


tion. 

Electricity is in its infancy and wise legislation should leave 
unrestricted, subject, however, to the authority of the District 
Commissioners and Congress, the character and kind of motor 
that may stand best approved when the period arrives for a 


change irom the horse power to electricity. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that the gentile- 
man is so well satisfied with the overhead trolley system. | 
spent yesterday in Brooklyn, in which the overhead trolley sys- 
tem has obtained a very strong foothold and it is universally 
felt by the people of that city that not only is it noisy, but that 
it disfigures the city. The principal streets of that city are a 
perfect pandemonium. I, for one, will never vote for the over- 
head trolley in thecity of Washington. The peopleof Washin 
ton are entitled to the very best that they can get, and Congress 
should see that the people get the very best obtainable. [ do 
not believe, Mr. Chairman, in creating dilticulties to be over- 
come in the future. I do not believe in enlarging the railroad 
power in this city. It isa very suspicious thing to me that the 
majority of the legislation which comes from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to us in this House every two weeks 
has relation to railroad _corporations. 

Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman says it is a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance that most of the business that comes from the com- 
mittee refers to railroad lines. That committee ischarged with 
the duty of investigating and reporting upon the character of 
the bills referred to that committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. I make nocharge against the committee. I 
meant simply that pressure is bsing brought upon the commit- 
tee and upon the House, convincing me that some strong com- 
bination is at work to gobble up all of those franchises. 

Mr. HICKS. May I not suggest to the gentleman thai the 
overhead trolley is aiso considered dangerous? 

Mr. COOMBS. I believe that it is considered dangerous, but 
I am not speaking to that point. Another fact I wish to call to 
your attention is that the railroad companies are being so much 
favored. The fact of it is that the city of Washington to-day, 
with its increased growth and with its suburbs extending in al- 
most every direction, is the most promising field for railroad 
corporations, and I do not believe that we should be in a great 
hurry in disposing of these franchises, or extending the priv- 
ileges and franchises already in existence. I believe we should 
move very conservatively and preserve the interests of the city, 
preserve its beauty, and lreep it from being disfigured. 

I want to say further that nothing so disfigures a city as this 
overhcad trolley system. It makes valueless these fine archi- 
tectural improvements erected all along its lines, and I hope 
this House will not be swerved from the decision it has hereto- 
fore taken in regard to the overhead trolley system within the 
borders of the city of Washington, and that no addition or ex- 
tension of franchises shall be given to any corporation now ex- 
isting, unless they give a cable or underground system of elec- 
tricity. J think we should have the best motive power. Now 
has come a time in the history of this railroad when there is 
offered an opportunity to give that to us,and I believe we should 
avail ourselves of it. I do not say that in the railroads in the 
suburbs we should force them to put down an underground trol- 
ley or cable, but certainly within the city the provision should 
be incorporated in this bill by which that should be done. 

Mr. REYBURN. Ishould like to have the proposed amend- 
ments read. First, the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Towa, and then the proposition of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that can be done. 

The amendment offered by Mr. HEPBURN was then read, after 
which the substitute offered by Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
was read. 

Mr. REYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to 
amend by striking out ‘‘electric or underground,” so as not to 
confine the District Commissioners in the selection to any spe- 
cial motor. 

The CHAIRMAN. It isin order to amend the substitute. 

Mr. REYBURN. Wherever the words ‘‘underground” or 
“electric” occur, I move that they be stricken out, so that the 
District Commissioners may consider and select any kind of mo- 
tor that may meet their judgmentand the judgment of scientific 
men, 
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Mr. COOMBS. Do you mean the overhead trolley? 

Mr. REYBURN. I would take any kind of motor that may be 
selected by the Commissioners. I do not want to confine the 
District Commissioners or the railroad company to any special 
kind of motor, either underground, electric, or overhead trol- 
ley. Give them the privilege of selecting any kind of a motor 
that may be approved at that time. 

Mr. COOMBS. Would you have a locomotive go through the 
streets? 

Mr. REYBURN. No, not a locomotive. 
you please, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania|Mr. BINGHAM] passed quite a eulogy a moment ago 
on the overhead trolley. I do not care about entering into a 
discussion of that subject; but there is a gentleman in his own 
city who is charged with the duty of investigating subjects of 
this kind who has spoken about it, and I will quote a few sen- 
tences from the reportof David R. Walker, chief of the electrical 
bureau of Philadelphia. These sentences are to be found in his 
last annual report, issued in June, 1893. Discussing this same 
system, which is so favored in the city of Philadelphia—— 

Mr. BLNGHAM. Which runs on every street. 

Mr.H&PBURN. Discussing this favored system, Mr. Walker 
says: 

The overhead system of electrical propulsion of street cars is, in my opin- 
ion, better fitted for small towns or villages, or for connecting the same, or 
for the suburbs of a city such as our own; but when it comes to introduc- 
ing electricity as a motive power in the heart ofa large city, the circuits 


conveying the power for the same can and should be placed beneath the sur- 
face of the streets. 


Exclude steam, if 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt it is true that this over- 
head system has been put down on many of the streets of Phila- 
delphia - 

Mr. BINGHAM. On every one. 

Mr. HEPBURN. But that is because a corporation has fas- 
tened itself upon thatcity, has invested millions of dollars in that 
system of street-car propulsion, and, by processes known to such 
corporations, has prevented the public from relieving them- 
selves from its grasp. And, Mr. Chairman, it is a part of that 
same corporation, or persons connected with that corporation 
or corporations, that are trying now to fasten themselves upon 
this city through this bill. It is because in Philadelphia they 
have done this, it is because the citizens of Philadelphia are 
unable to relieve themselves from this corporation, that I want 
to make my protest now against its getting a hold on this city 
by the same means. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Thegentleman states that acorporation has 
fastened itself on the city of Philadelphia in connection with the 
trolley. 

M - HEPBURN. I should have said corporations. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There are four distinct corporations that 
have the trolley privileges for the streets of Philadelphia, and 
I can only say to the gentleman now that if Washington City 
shall ever approach the convenience that‘we enjoy to-day in my 
city in the matter of street-car travel, I shall be delighted to have 
contributed to it as a legislator. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There may be four corporations, but they 
are all links of the same sausage, made from the same dog. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Well, the hair of that dog is good hair. 
jLaughter.] 

Mr. HEPBURN (continuing). And I want that method of 
propulsion kept out of this city. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is thore any interest, or any ee 
or any pertoen’e identified with the underground system 
which the gentleman seems to favor so much. 

Mr. HEPBURN. None thatI know of. Let me suggest fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman, that there are now in the United States, 
as I am informed, 5,200 miles of the overhead trolley. Every- 
where you find persons who are interested in these trolley cor- 
porations fighting against any other kind of motor, for this rea- 
son: In many of the large cities, including, I believe, the city of 
Philadelphia, the corporations that have secured the franchise 
which enables them to use the overhead trolley are under obli- 
gations, whenever there is an underground system developed, 
to put that in instead of the trolley. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is true; and therefore what becomes 
of the gentleman's argument against those corporations? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I will attend to that, if the gentlemah will 
wait. The overhead trolley is much cheaper, and they do not 
want to sce the development of an underground trolley system, 
and,as was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKES] here the other day, these interests uniting would be 
willing to put in a cable road for the F street line rather than 
to permit that line to develop in this city a successful under- 
ground trolley, because whenever that is developed it will com- 
pe! them to spend millions of dollars in making the change. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I move to strike out the 
last word. It does not seem to meat all appropriate, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this House should take a step backward. The fight 
for several years has been to do away with horse power asa 
motor for street pe pera something has been accomplished 

| in that direction in this city. There is no one,I trust, on this 
floor who would be willing now to return to horse power on the 
Washington and Georgetown line in place of the cable. 

Now, why are the cable cars running on that line to-day? 
Simply because gentlemen upon this floor and Senators made a 
demand that thecable, or some other than animal power, should 
be used to transport those cars. At the same time Congress 
declared that the Metropolitan road should make a similar 
change. Thecourse pursued by the Metropolitan road has been 
thoroughly discussed on this floor; but now we have before us 
another bill, a bill to extend a line which has been constructed 
in this city and which has recently passed into the hands of for- 
eign owne's. It is understood to be principally in the owner- 
ship of gentlemen residing in Philadelphia. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope so; I do not know. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I presume that is the fact; 
1 think no one doubts it. That company or the companies con- 
stituting this syndicate have commenced to purchase the rail- 
way system of Washington. They already own two of its lines, 
and now they propose to extend this line, not as the gentleman 
from Tennessee says, largely through suburban streets, but 
right through the heartof the city. Of this propesed line there 
is not one mile that is not inside the ee of the city and 
along streets laid out between squares. The line proposed by 
the bill extends some 3 or 4 miles inside the city through ita 
| sale gon streets, and after this long fight in behalf of mechan- 
j 


pa 


cal motors this company comes in here and proposes that for 
| three years animal power shall be used-—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Two years. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. It is amended now so as to 
be limited to two years. This company proposes that animal 
power may be used for two years, and after that, if the Commis- 
sioners shall see fit, that animal power shall be supplanted by 
some kind of mechanical power. But that portion of the bill is 
left in a very misty condition. 

Now, the question which comes back to us to consider at 
this point is exactly this: Why should a corporation come in 
here, select a street of the city of Washington through which it 
proposes to run its line, contrary to the wishes of the people re- 
siding on that street, simply that it may preoccupy the ground 
and enjoy advantages which are refused to lines which have 
been in existence for a score or more of yearsin thiscity? It 
certainly is not because the line runs through suburban streets, 
for in fact it runs through the heart of the city. 

Two weeks ago when this matter was up I asked an oppor- 
tunity to present the protestof people residing upon L street in 
that portion of the city where this line is to run. I hold that 
petition in my hand. Itissigned by property holders all along L 
street. Almost every property holder joins in this protest, ani 
it is signed by as worthy citizens of Washington as can be found 
within its limits. And all along that line not one property 
hoider asks for this road. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I ask for five minutes more. 
— COOMBS. I hope the gentleman will have additional 
time. 
There was no objection. 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, nowhere 
along the line of L street through which this road proposes to 
run has there come forward a property holder asking that this 
foreign company may be permitted to build its line on that street. 
No one along that line, I presume, could have had any anticipa- 
tion of the amendment which has been offered here this morn- 
ing. No one foresaw that it was the intention of this company 
if it could obtain a charter to transport its cars by horse power. 
If that had been understood, every protest would have been 
doubly emphatic. ; 

Now, why should Congress grant to this corporation a char- 
ter to doa thing that the people of the city of Washington do 
not want, which is not a necessity, and which the people living 
along the proposed line protest against emphatically and unan- 
imously? Itis simply because there is a desire on the part of 
some corporation to make money; because there is a desire on 
the part of a corporation to occupy the ground in advance of any 
other company which might be willing to transport its cars by 
electrical-or other mechanical power. And there is at this mo- 
ment no necessity for this cross line, If there was an absolute 
necessity, it would be better to place the crosstown line, as I said 
two weeks ago, further up the city so that it would accommo- 
date three people where the line now proposed would accommo- 
date only one. When the present amendment shall have been 
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disposed of, Mr. Chairman, I shall have something further to 
say in relation to L street. 

r. EVERETT. I merely wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am strongly of opinion that the gentleman from New Hampshire 
is right and thatif this cross-town road is necessary, the line pro- 
posed is not the best. But for a moment,inreply to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I would point out that the people of 
Boston have become so thoroughly sick of their overhead wires 
the overhead trolley—that the board of aldermen has passed an 
ordinance requiring all wires to be put underground before the 
Ist of November. My statement on this point will be confirmed 
by my colleague [Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. } 

Mr. BINGHAM. As we have had these references to corpo- 
rations and their questionable influences, I wish to ask whatcor- 
poration has interested itself to effect that legislation in the 
municipal council of Boston? 

Mr. EVERETT. No corporation at all, that Iam aware of. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Public opinion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The allegation is that all these things have 
been done through the questionable purposes or the questiona- 
ble influences of some powerful corporation. Now, as you are 
making a revolution in your system of transitin Boston, I'merely 
made the modest inquiry what curporation has been at work to 
secure this change? 

Mr. EVERETT. I have taken the ground that the overhead 
wires have been forced upon us by an enormous consolidated 
corporation, which I repeat, Mr. Chairman, according to the best 
dictionary authorities, is a perfect octépus. [Laughter.] And 
as is suggested by my colleague [Mr. O’ NEIL of Massachusetts], 
it is public opinion, acting on the municipal authorities of our 
city, that is going to force this corporation to adapt its methods 
to the demands of the public as against its own interests. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
shall be able now to geta vote on this amendment. [ can not 
undertake to reply to all that has been said by gentlemen who 
have been attacking this measure, nor do I inquire into the mo- 
tives of gentlemen who are making the attack. I know that 
there are great railroad interests involved in this matter of 
street railways—the overhead trolley, the underground system, 
and the storage-battery system 

But I do hope that gentlemen will let us supply what is so 
urgeutly needed by the public here, and not undertake to defeat 
a meritorious measure because it does not happen to commend 
itself to their immediate judgment or what they might desire 
to incorporate in such a bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen say that this line is too 
far down town. They admit that there is pressing necessity 
for a cross-town road, but they say this is too far down, and that 
it ought to be higher up toward the north. I hold in my hand 
aletterfrom the District Commissioners, charged with the duty of 
looking after the streets of thiscity and ofallits business interests 
generally, and they tell us plainly and unmistakably that in re- 
viewing all of thestreets of the Northwest and giving the matter 
careful consideration they have located this road where it ought 
to be. They say there is a demand that Congress shall author- 
ize a cross-town line, and that I contend is too plain to argue. 
They say the best place for the line is on L street. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, charged with the 
duty as far as they can, as the representatives of the people, of 
looking after the various interests of the city, concur with the 
District Commissioners and agree that there is such a pressing 
demand for the road. .We know from the number of petitions 
that have come to the House, from personal interviews, and the 
general tone of the public press, that there is a demand for such 
a road. We agree with the Commissioners further that the 
1vad should be on L street. But some gentleman will come 
here and say, ‘‘I have a friend living on L street, who owns 
ee there. I do not want this road toran by his house, and 

e does not want it.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, itseems to me that thatisa poor argument. 
The theory of all such legislation is the greatest good to the 
greatest number. That is the principle on which we enact our 


laws; and while this may be objectionable in one or two instances, | 


yet to the great mass of the people it is desirable. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Is there anybody along the 
line of that street who petitions for this road? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that whenever any 
railroad is put down ona street, the people along that street are 
unwilling afterwards to give it up. Why, we have evidence of 
that right here. This road asks to be permitted to abandon a 
part of its line, one part where there is not much traffic, where 
the road does not pay, and where few people use it. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners agreed in part with their request; but a 
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Here, then, the road is fought when they want to put down a 
new line, and they are fought again, not perhaps by the same 
men exactly, but the same interests, requiring them to keep the 
line where it is already located when they want to remove it. 
The gentleman from Illinois then is right in his statement. 
When you oncs geta line in, no man wants it changed. He is 
further right in the statement the other day, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, that whenever a street railroad line is estab- 
lished it increases the value of property along the line from 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Mr. COOMBS. 
for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
already occupied so much time—— 

Mr. COOMBS. But the gentleman is making some statement 
as to which I would like information. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
man presently. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BAKER] said that 
nobody along the line of this road had petitioned for it. I hold 
in my hand a petition containing eight or ten pages of signa- 
tures of people claiming—I do not know them personally—to be 
residents along the proposed line. I have not time to compare 
them, and would not know whether they lived along it or not. 

The first name is that of a gentleman living at the corner—or 
he did live there—of Sixteenth and L streets, right inthe most 
populous part of the city andthe most popular, may say. Now, 
can you find a batter locality in the city than that corner? Yet 
here is his signature appended to this petition. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Can you find any other per- 
son living along that street, between there and Fifth street, who 
asks for it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Here is another at 1600 
Massachusetts avenue, Mr. E. K. Johnson. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. That is not on L street. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Here is another, 639 L 
street, and so on down the line, some seven or eight pages of 
them. [ have not time to go over them; and it is not necessary 
that Ishould. Any gentleman can do so who wishes it. The 
petitions are here subject to their inspection, and all of them 
are asking the construction of this rend. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Inthe Recorp of Friday, May 25, I find thatthe gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. VAN VOORHIs], who was in his seat a 
moment ago, made this statement in my absence, pending a dis- 
cussion upon a bill then before the House for consideration: 


Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. Mr. Chairman, whatever wassaid on that 
subjectI investigated. The Postmaster-General did not pretend to have 
any knowledge on the subject. I investigated and found there was nota 
word of truth in it, and I will say here that there are probably six men on 
the Democratic side of this House who know that these charges were false, 
because this man had official business with members of Congress from the 
Western and Southern States, and they all know whether he was competent 
to perform the duties of the position or not. A member of this House who 
is a stranger to me, whose name I do not know—because out of 356 members 
I have not got acquainted with all of thom—walked up to me yesterday and 
said,‘ think I know the man. His name was Aldrich. I had a great many 
interviews with him, and there was not a more competent man in the De- 
partment than he was.”’ 

That was the statement of some member on the Democratic side of this 
House, and if you will ask the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Hatrcn}, I can 
refer to him, and I can give you the names of a half dozen members on that 
side, and I can give you the names of half a dozen United States Senators, 
and every one of them knows that these charges were a mere pretext. Of 
course the Postmaster-General did not dare give this mana hearing. because 
he could show that the insinuations against him, which they did not dare to 
put in form or to put in writing, were false. 


Will the gentleman from Tennossee vive way 


Well, my friend has 


[ will yield to the gentle- 


Now, the use of my name in that connection, in regard to 
the statement that these charges against this official in the 
Post-Office Department were false, or that his removal was an im- 
proper one, so far as I am concerned was absolutely gratuitous 
on the part of the gentleman from New York, and was wholly 


| unwarranted by anything that had ever passed between that 


number of people along the line protested against the change, | 
and the Commissioners, on reconsideration, refused to allow 


them to take up any part of their road. 


| gentleman and myself or the gentlemen he refers to. 


I desire to have read at the Clerk’s desk a letter from the 
Postmaster-General in this connection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 

DsAn Sire: My attention has been called to the statements of Mr. VAN 
Vooruis of New York, on page 6223 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in which 
my’action in discharging a cierk from this service last year is criticised. I 
notice that in the course of his remarks he makes reference to youas being, 
ifI understand his remarks correctly, a witness to the impropriety of my 
action. Ideem it fair, therefore, to you and just to myself, that I should 
state the real facts of this case. 5 

Mr. Aldrich was a clerk inthe appointment division of this Department 
and had charge of the Arkansas and Minnesotadesk. The work at thatdesk 
fell eoely in arrears, and Mr. Aldrich was reported to me frequently for 
inattention toduty. The head of his bureau called him up a number of 
times and warned him against further negligence in his work. He took Do 
heed of these repeated warnings, however, and finally, upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of his bureau (which recommendation was coincided 
in by tne chief of his division and by several other clerks having knowledge 
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of the facts), I removed him August 3, 1893. His restoration was urged to 
me by his wife and by the Hon. Mr. VAN Voornis. To both of them I fully 
explained that action was taken only after due deliberation, and after re- 
peated warnings to Mr. Aldrich, and after it seemed tous impossible to fur- 
ther endure bis neglect of duty. I had no personal prejudice in the matter 
whatever, as l explained to Mr. VAN VooreBt!s, and I have never known any- 
thing about the man’s politics; but thecondition of the business of this De- 
partment was such that we could not afford to retain that kind of a clerk in 
the service, especially in the appointment division. i explained this fully 
Mr. VAN Voorsis, and I have heard nothing on the subject since last 

neust. 

After the removal of Mr. Aldrich, when another clerk was placed at his 
desk, it was discovered that some hundreds of letters relating to ——- 
ments written by members of Congress and others had been put aside in sev- 


eral pasteboard boxes and not indorsed and placed on the files where they 
belong. Amongst this mass of letters was also found one bond of a post- 
master who had qualified and was entitled to take possession of his office 
and whose bond was supposed to have been lost. I may add (although I do 
not care to injure the man’s reputation) that his neglect of @uty was due as 


Iwas informed to unfortunate personal habits 

Naturally and necessarily the facts upon which action was taken and 
which I have above recounted were reported to me by officers of the Depart- 
ment; but they are all trustworthy men, and I have no doubt whatever as to 
the truth of any statement so made. 


Yours, respectfully, 
W.S. BISSELL, Postmaster- General. 


Hion. WiL1.1AM H. Haron, M.C., 
Washington, D. ©. 


During the reading of the above—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I rise to a question of or- 
der. Ido not see what this has to do with the pending ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 
Tam not trespassing upon the committee to any greater extent 
than has been done repeatedly by gentlemen under similar cir- 
cumstances. It isa matter of justice to myself. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But other gentlemen will 
want to take up the same line of discussion, and it will simply 
delay matters here when we have but little time. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam entitled to my five minutes, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I will not persist in my 
objection. 

— Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the letter as 
ve, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr.Chairman, justamoment. I want tostate, 
in justice to the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN Voor- 
His], that during the Forty-seventh and Porty-eighth Con- 
zresses, some ten or twelve years ago, this gentleman, Mr. Al- 
arich, was in charge of the civision of Missouri, in the appoint- 
ment office, and I had of course official intercoursa with him 
in that pesition. I recognized him es a courteous and obliging 
official, and never lost anepportunity to state that fact, and to bear 
testimony to his good behavior in that office, and so expressed 
myself; but for the last five or six years I have had no official 
intercourse with him. I knew nothing about his record in the 
office since that time until the receipt of the letter just read, 
and I am satisfied from the personal investigation I made of it 
to-day, that the Postmaster-Genera! did right inremoving him, 
and that the causes stated by him are true, and that the criti- 
cism of the gentleman from New York [Mr. VAN VooruHIs] was 
not proper under the cireumstances. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I think, in fairness tothe gen- 
tleman from New York {Mr. VAN VoorHIS], he should have his 
five minutes in reply; but I give notice now that I shall put up 
the bars at the expiration of that time. This isentirely irrele- 
vant to the discussion of the matter under consideration. 

Mr. VAN VOORHAIS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I had no 
thought, in referring to the ew from Missouri [Mr. 
HATCH], that I might disturb his relations with the Postmas- 
ter-General. I had only remembered that when I spoke to him 
about this clerk last October he gave him a very excellent cer- 
tificate of character. I did not know when his relations with 
him ceased. 

Mr. HATCH. What does the gentleman mean by a certifi- 
cate of characrer? Does he mean anything more than a per- 
ee Senne between the gentleman from New York and 
m f 

r. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Oh, that is all, the state- 
ment the gentleman made in conversation with me, for I made 
the inquiry, because Mr. Aldrich had stated to me that Mr. 
HATCH was one of his warmest friends, and that he had done a 

+ deal of business with him. Im conversation with Mr. 

ATCH, I found that Mr. HATO had never known or discovered 
any inefficiency in this clerk; but, on the ,» had always 
had his business done in first-cluss order. Probably I ought not 
to have mentioned Mr. HatcH. When I did caution his name, 
I did not observe that he was not on the floor. 

Now, we will come to the other — in 
Postmaster-General has at last put on 


the case. The 
vecord in this 
case. Why could he not have done thatearly? W 
Mr. Aidrich, when he removed him, 


could he 


not havo he re- 
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moved him for? Why does he wait until the matier comes up 
in Congress, when he has got to have some defense, before he 
puts himself on record in writing? 

Mr.SAYERS. Did not the Postmaster-General tell Mr. Al- 
drich, and did he not tell his wite, and did he not tell you, the 
cause why he removed this man? 

Mr. VAN VOORHUIS of New York. No. I can only speak 
for myself; but in speaking for myself I say that he never al- 
luded to any unfortunate personal habits of Mr. Aldrich. Now, 
it may be that in association with Mr. Bissell and Mr. Max- 
well, Mr. Aldrich’s personal habits became unfortunate, but 
they certainly were fortunate up to that time, and they have 
been most circumspect ever since that time. And 1 have no 
doubt they have never been otherwise. It was only while he 
was in there that anybody said a word about his personal habits. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gontleman does not mean 
to insinuate that the personal habits of these officials are not 
perfectly good, and he ought not to make any such statement 
or such an insinuation. It is an insinua tion regarding these 
gentleman which is not true, and does these distinguished gen- 
tlemen gross injustice. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. When they made that 
kind of an attack upon Mr. Aldrich, he had a right torespond 
and state the facts. The Postmaster-General’s Office has no right 
to attack him, and claim immunity for its high officials. 

Now, one thing more. When a clerk is removed, it is the 
stock argument to charge him with ‘‘unfortunate personal 
habits.” I know a half a dozen men whose habits are just 
as good as yours, Mr. Chairman, or mine, who have been re- 
moved, and the only cause assigned was unfortunate personal 
habits. [Laughter. 

So that I am not surprised, when Mr. Bissell is put inacorner, 
that he should resort to the stock argument of the other De- 
partments, when they want to turn out Republicans and put 
eer else in. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennesses. I hope we will have a vote 
upon the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

= substitute of Mr. RICHARDSON of “Tennessee was again 
rea 

Mr. GROUT. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is already exhausted on that 
amendment. 

Mr. GROUT. Then I move to strike out the last two wonds. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined this bill and the report of 
the committee, and have listened to the debate thus far in the 
Committee of the Whole, and very carefully to what has been 
said by the friends of the bill, trying to find, in my own mind, 
some sufficient reason for the passage of the bill. I have not 
found it yet. I intended to submit some remarks in the course 
ofthe discussion, but had thought I would do so later, until the 
——- from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], who just now 

the floor, made certain statements which seem to be proper 
te reply to in this very connection. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee says it is admitted there 
is a necessity for a cross-town road. I would like to know by 
whom it has been so admitted. I have heard no one admit it. 
I certainly do not admit it. On the contrary,I deny it. Mr. 
Chairman, there are already two cross-town lines, one swinging 
right round to the very point in Connecticut avenue where this 
proposed line strikes that avenue, which line connects that point 
directly with the Capitol, the objective point of all cross-town 
travel. Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I not only do notadmit the ne- 
cessity of this road, but I deny it. Mr. Chairman, is there any 
line of herdics across the town at that point? I know of none. 
There are none. Always before the railroad goes the stage-coach 
for theaccommodation ofthe people. There has never been such 
a line here, and that is the best proof that we could possibly ask 
for as to the necessity of a line at that point. 

Now, what is in my judgment the real secret of this cross- 
town railroad at this point is this: It is not to accommodate the 

ple of the eastern part of the town, because you will readily 
see that if they want to go out L street to Connecticut avenue, 
they can easily do so by the Metre; olitan line. 

I will read » paragraph from the report which states the 
necessity for this cross-town rai ; 

The proposed new line will directly connect East Washington with Con- 
vention Hall, the northwest section, and Georgetown. 

Well, gentlemen, we already have a connection with George- 
town by a direct line, a direct communication also with Con- 
vention Hall by two lines. 

It will bring the Deaf and Dumb Institution into easy communication 
with the street-railway system of the city— 
It a communication, by means of the New 
York avenue — 
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and will also afford railway facilities for Kalorama Heights, where, in the 
near future— 

Not now, but in the near future— 
there will be a large resident popuiation. 

Now, right there is the whole secret for wanting a crosstown 
road. It is for the purpose of connecting Kalorama Heights, 
with a “large resident population in the near future.” It is 
really for the purpose of bringing into the market the land now 
unoccupied on Kalorama Heights. I do not think we are justi- 
fied in doing this in the interest of land speculators. I do not 
believe that it is the proper thing to do to put a lize across the 
town at the point proposed, for the purpose of connecting Kalo- 
rama Heights with the Capitol and accommodating a possible 
population there in the future. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinvis. Why not? 
about it, but why not? 

Mr. GROUT. I will tell you why. In the first place, you in- 
commode the people of L street, which is a residence street, 
only 32 feet wide between the curbstones and with a large water 
main running through it, which would necessarily be in the way 
of the construction of this road, and the road when constructed 
would be in the way of getting at the main for repairs. If you 
put the road on that street you put it where the people do not 
want it. A gentleman owning a house on that street, noticing 
my opposition to this bill two weeks ago, wrote me a letter, in 
which he stated that he had a house on L street, and that the 
necessary effect of putting this road on L streeet would be to re- 
duce the rent of that house; that the tenant had so notified him, 
with a road there he could not pay the presentrent. It was rent- 
ing now, he said, for $80, and he could not get two-thirds of that 
rent if the road were put there. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

By unanimous eonsent the time of Mr. GROUT was extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not my friend know that that 
kind of claim applies to every street railway that ever was built, 
or that ever will be built, in every city, and that if his argu- 
ment is good it would result in tearing up every street railway 
in the city of Washington and in every other city? 

Mr. SICKLES. No; because all streets are not so narrow as 
L street. 

Mr. GROUT. Ido not know the fact to be as the gentleman 
from Illinois suggests. I know that there are streets along 
which the residents want a railway, where the street is amply 
wide and where the road will accommodate the people, they not 
having already sufficient railway facilities. 

I admit that sometimes captious and comparatively ground- 
less objections are made to the extension of street railways be- 
cause all men are not alike; but let us apply our judgment in 
this case and not take the whim of the people on L street, if any 
gentleman chooses to consider their opinions asawhim. The 
street is only 32 feet wide. Take 4 feet for each track and the 
space between the track and the cars overhanging on the side, 
and how much haye you left for the traveling public? 

Mr. SICKLES. Only 8 feet. 

Mr. GROUT. Only 8 feet, as the gentleman from New York 
says. Then there is this great water main to be cared for. I 
say it isnot a proper thing to do, in the interest of the people 
on L street, or in the interest of the people of the District, to 
lay a street railway along that street. 

But 1 did not intend to speak particularly of that now; the 
gentleman led me into it. 

The gentleman from Tennessee says that this company pro- 
posed to take up their lines in certain places and that the peo- 
ple object, and he cites that as an answer to the objections that 
are made to the construction of a line on L street. The gentle- 
man has not told us the circumstances, and I donot know them, 
but I presume that the objectors to the taking up of the line 
are business men who have built business places on those streets 
because of the existence of the railroad there; and I say that 
before the second section of this bill should be agreed to, we 
ought to be perfectly satisfied that there is a balance of reasons 
in favor of taking up the line from streets where it already 
exists and putting it elsewhere, even if an equally good place 
for it has been found, as to which’ we are not agreed. 

_So, I say, the gentleman’s argument is not substantial. But 
the point is right here. To begin with, there is no necessity 
for a crosstown road; the necessity, at least, is not made appar- 
ent. It isa matter of speculation. If Kalorama Heights can be 
connected by a direct line with the Capitol, it will make land 
there much more valuable; but I say that we have no right to 
grant a charter through L street, or any other street where the 
residents object to the disturbance—people who have bought 


I donot know anything 


their property on the faith of the existing situation and because 
of the q surroundings—i say we have no right to grant a 


charter to lay down tracks on any such street, merely in the in- 
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terest of the rapid development of Kalorama Heights, especially 
when the very section through which this company propose to 


put their line has vacant lot after vacant lot waiting to be built 
upon. I speak now of the route beyond L street and shor% 
Kalorama Heights, because |. street ‘itself is almost solidly built 
up. But, if there is to be a line there, let it have, as has been 
suggested, the best possible motive power 

Mr. COOMBS. Iwill ask the gentleman whether the fa 
that this line would pass over one of the princi vi r main 
would not make it impossible for the company - ti an 
underground system? 

Mr. GROUT. Yes,sir; practically. But supposing they did 


put thatsystem in, the existence of the road would ma 

ingly difficult and expensive to get at the water main 
purpose of repairs; and it could not be done at all except by 
terrupting travel on the road. Inthe past three or four wes 
we have seen Pennsylvania :venue opened up to repair a sew 
and of course we all know that such a necessity may occur ata 
time. For these reasons [ think thatin any case this road ough 
not to be permitted to run along L street, even if a .crossto 
road is necessary, the necessity of which, however, is not ) 
parent. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the |x 
four words. A very able and influential member of this House 
said to me the other day, after I had made some remarks on a 
bill in relation to the District of Columbia: ‘‘ What do you go 
to the House for on District day? I never go. There 
in everything that is done, and you never know whom you are 
being worked by.” [Laughter.] That, 1 think, was quite a: 
vere criticism. Sofar as I am concerned, I want to say that 
when a franchise is granted to a railroad company, particular! 
a railroad company foreign to this community, to build roads 
through the streets of Washington at any time they choose 
within the present generation or the next, it wears on the face 
of it a very bad look; it looks as if the power were to be given 
to this corporation to blackmail some bona Jide corporation that 
may actually want to build a road hereafter. And as to the 
provision at the end of the bill, that Congress may at any time 
change, alter, or amend this act, we see illustrated every Dis 
trict day how easy it is to obstruct anything connected with tho 
business of the District and to prevent any modification of the 
bill ever being made. 

Now, until a bill is brought in here prescribing exactly what 
this company shall do, when they shall do it, and how they shal! 
do it, we shall do weil to defeat every bill of every name and 
nature that does not embrace those features. 

This is all I have to say, except to add that any one of us, 
though he may be the most honest and determined and fearless 
man on this floor, never knows whether he is being used or not 
in these matters, and therefore the bill should be perfect in every 
line. I make these remarks with no intention of criticising 
anybody in the slightest degree. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reply to what the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. GRouT] has said in reference to the 
water main [ want to repeat what I said some days ago—that L 
street is 90 feet wide between the building lines and 33 feet wide 
between the curbing. Now, the center of that track is 45 feet from 
the building line. The water main is 31 feet by actual measure- 
ment from the building line. Therefore the water main is 14 
feet from the centre of the track. 

Mr. GROUT. Then it must be under the sidewalk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. 


is a job 


Mr.GROUT. It must be then along the parking. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is 14 feetfrom the cen- 
ter of the track by actual measurement, which by any kind of 
measurement puts it 7 feet from the outside of the rail. I read 


what I said on this subject the other day: 

That water main is 31 feet from the south building line on L street by act 
ual measurement. Now, the street being 90 feet wide, 45 feet is the central 
point. The center of the track, therefore, would be 14 feet from the water 
main. If you allow 14 feet for the width of the parking,7 feet from the mid 
die line, thetrack would be 7 feet away from this water main, and therefore 
it would not affect it. 

Mr.GROUT. Has the gentleman any survey showing that 
the water main passes through the whole length of the street 
at a uniform distance from the building line? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have not. 

Mr. GROUT. It would be very strange if it did not vary 
more or less. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
straight, do they not? 

Mr.GROUT. Not necessarily. There might be a variation 
at some points in order that the main might go out of the strect 
on one side or the other, as at some point it may do—we are no! 
told how this is, not with certainty. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That isa mere conjecture. 
I have stated the facts as they are furnished to me. | am not 


The water mains run 
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undertaking to state these matters of my own knowledge. But 
I will say this: The Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, whose sworn duty it is to look after the location of 
these lines and to protect the water mains, located this line on 
L street as the best street for it. Now, who knows best in re- 
gard to such a matter? Would I put my judgment against his? 
By no manner of means. 

Gentlemen come here and say there is no demand for this road. 
Now, I am a resident of Washington about eleven months of the 

ear. I live, as I stated the other day, on M street, near Sixth. 

hen I want to go to the northwest, I must first go to Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, nearly a mile; then up to the Treasury, nearly an- 
other mile, and then up Fourteenth street, a mile or more. 

Mr.GROUT. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 
During the last eleven months, how many time has the gentle- 
man wanted to go out to Connecticut avenue where L street 
comes out? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I can not state. Ido not 
go as often as I might, because I must walk the whole distance 
or ride about 3 miles. 

Mr. GROUT. Can you statea single occasion when you really 
wanted to make that trip? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes; on one occasion I 
was obliged to go for a doctor; and I had to trudge on foot when 
the snow was several inches deep. 

Mr. GROUT. Did the doctor live on Connecticut avenue? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He lived on Sixteenth 
street. [had no buggy and no carriage; and I had to walk. 

Mr. GROUT. Thatisa long way short of Connecticut ave- 
nue, 

Mr.WASHINGTON. Ifmycolleague[Mr. RICHARDSON] will 
yield, [can cite a number of instances of people living out in the 
northwest who, when they want to go across town, find it impos- 
sible to do so in consequence of the difficulties which the gen- 
tleman states. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. My colleague [Mr. WASsH- 
INGTON] lives on Hillyer Place and can not get to Convention 
Hall from his house, although it is not more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant, without traveling at least 3 miles. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Yes; 3 miles. On several occasions 
this winter, when my family wanted to go there to entertain- 
ments, they were see seo from doing so because the weather 
was inclement so that oe could not walk, and if they had taken 
the street cars they would have been obliged to travel 3 miles. 
Numbers of people living in the same vicinity are subjected to 
similar inconvenience and feel the same need for a proper cross- 
town road. 

Mr. GROUT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee | Mr. WASHINGTON] how much farther is it from his place 
of residence by way of the Riggs House, there taking the line 
that goes straight out to Convention Hall, than it would be to 
go as the crow flies between those two points? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I should say it is three times as far, 
in my judgment. I have not measured or walked the distance 
for the purpose of determining. 

Mr.G ROUT. I amsorry I can not agree with the gentleman's 
——— as to that. I think there is — little difference. 

- REED. I would like to ask if this line does not promise 
any business, and the territory there do not need even the services 
of a herdic, how are we going to impose on them the necessity 
of building a hundred t housand dollar track? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is it exactly. 

Mr. GROUT. Why, they want to sell land on Kalorama 
Heights. That is where the profit comes in—— 

Mr. REED. There seems to be a discrepancy between the 
two provisions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Undoubtedly a discrep- 
ancy. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I want to say just this, and not occupy 
further the time of the committee. The entleman says that 
there is no demand for this road, and it is not conceded that 
there is. Now, the District Commissioners, and I appeal to them 
again, the men who are charged with the duty of looking after 
the interests of this great and growing city, find and specify in 
their report that— 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that such a line, especially if ex- 
tended through Northeast Washington and made to include a north and 
south line in the extreme Northwest and Kalorama Heights, is desirable for 
public convenience. The new territory named is at present without street 
railroad facilities. 

This road did not ask to go to Kalorama Heights at all. 
They asked to stop when Rock Creek was reached, or near there. 
But the District Commissioners carry them up into Kalorama 
pre, oat and Ido not care to do more than say now that the 
gentlemen who state that all of this road is in the populous part 
of the city certainly have not traveled over it. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move tostrike 
out the last word. 

Iam thoroughly in favor of giving all necessary railroad facil- 
ities to the people of this city, but at the same time I thinkcare 
should be taken in preparing bills of this character to see to it 
that we do not inflict injury and do injustice to the people of 
the sections of the city through which this road passes, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentlemanallow 
me a question just there? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think 
that the District Committee, composed of fifteen gentlemen, 
members of this House, have not given great care and pains- 
taking attention to the preparation of a bill of the importance 
of this one? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. That is a question to which I 
was about to make some allusion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. This bill has itself been 
drawn by the District Commissioners and not by any member of 
the House. It is the business of the District Commissioners to 
look after the interests of the District, and the House Commit- 
tee have taken particular pains in considering this matter. 

Mr.WHEELER of Alabama, Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the 
greatest possible respect for the gentlemen who compose the 
committee of this House on the District of Columbia, but, like 
all other men, they may sometimes fall intoerror. A few mo- 
ments ago I found on my desk a letter written by a committee 
of some hundred property owners on L street, which commit- 
tee states that they have never had a hearing before the com- 
mittee of this House, which has this bill in charge. This letter 
would indicate that these hundred or more property owners had 
information which ought to be in the possession of the commit- 
tee which has this bill in charge, and that it ought also to be in 
the > poem of this House before we can act intelligently upon 
this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. We had all that up here 
the other day. Itis utterly denied by the District Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding. These gentlemen who write the letter certainly 
desire to be heard, at least there is a difference of opinion about 
it; and I think in a case of this importance, it might be very 
well to settle the matter to-day by delaying the subject and giv- 
ing these people an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (continuing). I believe it is ad- 
mitted they have not had a hearing,and if they have not been 
heard heretofore they certainly ought to be heard before this 
bill is finally acted upon by this House. 

Mr. STOCKDALE, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Now,anamendment which was 
sent up here a few minutes ago is in the following terms: 


* Provided, That horse power may be used on the line as herein granted for 
traction purposes. 


And then it goes on with other provisos that in certain con- 
tingencies they may be compelled to put in electriclines. Now, 
that means, in my opinion, that if we pass the bill the people on 
L street will hear the tramp of horses as long as many of them 
4 live; for with all the influences that may be brought to bear, 
and with the doubts that may be raised as to the construction of 
the amendment, I believe it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to compel that road to change from asystem of horse car to elec- 
tric or other improved motor system. 

It will bo a great injustice to the people living on a narrow 
street like L street to compel them to listen to the tramp of car 
horses for two years, andas this bill is drawn it may be for ten or 
twelve years, butat least two years this narrow street is proposed 
to be incumbered by horse cars. 

I believe this letter to which [have referred, some gentleman 
stated, had been printed inthe REcoRD, but I will printitagain. 
It is in the following terms: 


No. 1418 L Strenr NORTHWEST, May 26, 1894. 


DEAR SiR: On behalf of more than one hundred owners of property on L 
street, between Fifth and Connecticut avenue northwest, who have protested 
against the a eer of that part of the street for the tracks of the 
Belt Line Railroad, we wish to deny, and we do hereby deny, as positively 
and as explicitly as we can, that those owners, or ourselves, or any of uson 
their behalf, were ever heard by your committee or by the District Commis- 
sioners in opposition to the pend bill, H. R. 6596, as stated repeatedly by 
Mr. RICHARDSON in the debate on the I4th instant. 

c an received a notice about 9 o’clock a. m. on the 6th ultimo 
that the District Committee would hear the owners’ committee at 10:30 that 
same Lar geny | He thereupon addressed a letter to you explaining that he 
could not get his associates together in time, and reques that action on 
the bill might be postponed for a day or two in order that the protesting 
owners might be heard. To this no ee was ever received, and your com- 
mittee’s report shows on its face that it was presented to the House on the 


6th ultimo—the same day that our letter was addressed to you. 

It is not true, and there is no foundation or excuse for the statement that 
those porte or ourselves, or any of us on their behalf were ever 
heard by. © District Commissioners in opposition to the pending bill. 
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Nor is it true that any owners of wroperty within the limits named ever 
petitioned the Commissioners in favor of the proposed extension. We have 
a letter from the Engineer Commissioner, da the 25th ultimo, in which 
he says that the Commissioners had received requests for an east and west 
line in the northwest, and a * strong written approval from one large owner 
on L street, whose property, by the way, iseastof Fifth street.’’ In thesame 
letter the Chenmiienonae says that “the Commissioners secured local notices 
in the papers that they were considering the proposition for the use of L 
street for street railroad purposes. and waited several days thereafter with- 
out making any recommendation in the matter.” 

None of us ever saw any such notices, and when we recently applied to the 
Commissioners, through our counsel, for copies, or information as to the 
date of their publication, so that we could search for them ourselves in the 
newspaper files, no answer was returned to our inguiry. 

The description of the protesting owners who reside on L street between 
Fourteenth and Connecticut avenue, given in the debate by the gentleman 
in charge of the bill, as livingin palaces and driving behind bobtailed horses 
in finely painted carriages covered all over the with coats of arms, is as re 
mote from the reality as his oft-repeated statement that your committee and 
the District Commissioners gave us a hearing. 

We sincerely trust that this language does not express the ideas or temper 
of your committee, for it seems to us that such serious legislative business 
as an accurate acquaintance of the localities and with the manner of 
living in Washington, as well as correctness and candor in the presentation 
of facts. 

Trusting that you will give proper publicity in the House to this denial of 
ours, we are, ; 

Yours, respectfully, 


WM. H. TRESCOT, 
L. P. GRAHAM, 
H. CLAY STEWART, 
JAMES M. GREEN, 
HENRY A. WILLARD, 
FRANK N. CARVER, 
Committee of over one hundred owners on L street 
between Fifth and Connecticut avenue northwest. 
Hon. JOHN T. HEARD, 
Chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Now, at the proper time I shall ask the committee to vote that 
this bill be recommitted to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, inorder that this committee of one hundred property 
owners may be invited to come before them, and that the mat- 
ter may be adjusted in a way so as not todo injustice to them, 
and at the same time give the needed railroad facilities. It is 
due to the committee which has the bill in charge that all avail- 
able information should be placed before them. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, one of the members of the 
District Committee has suggested to me that my remarks were 
liable to be misunderstood as to the integrity of the committee, 
which I should very much regret. I did not intend to intimate 
that any man on the committee would consciously bring in or 
support a bill except for the highest motives. I want that dis- 
tinctly understood. And yetI want toemphasize the statement 
that none of us knows whether he is being used or not, and I 
want tosay again that nothing would induce me to vote any- 
where, under any circumstances whatever, for a bill granting a 
franchise that did not specify how the work should be done, 
when it should be done, and exactly where; and that this bill, 
to give a foreign corporation a right to cover these streets with 
its tracks at its option as to time has as bad a look as any bill 
that I ever noticed before the House. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the whole 
paragraph. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. WASHINGTON] made the statement a moment ago that 
he and his lady could not get from the point where they resided 
to Convention Hall without paying two fares. It is well known 
to every member of this House that by getting on the cars on 
Connecticut avenue and going to New York avenue, the gentle- 
man can get a transfer which will take him within a very short 
distance of Convention Hall. In other words, as was stated by 
the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. GRouT], you already have a 
cross line there within close proximity to L street, running on 
H street, and I want to say here, inreply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, there is no demand in Washington for this road. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] read a 
petition here just now, which he held up, telling us it contained 
many pages and many names, and it was very convenient for 
him to endeavor to make the impression upon this House that 
the residents of L street were asking for it. Now, in reply to 
him, I say that the residents of L street are not asking for it, 
nor are the residents in the northwest portion of the city of 
Washington. The company that is asking for this is a Phila- 
delphia company. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. WISE. Oh, yes; it is. 
It is, assaid by the gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. WALKER], 
a foreign corporation so far as this city is concerned. 

Now, the gentleman, in order to create the impression that 
the people of L street do not object to it, said, ‘‘ Why, the first 
name on my petition is on L street.” Now,whowasthat? Mr. 
Stilson Hutchins, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RIcH- 
ARDSON] read him as living at the corner of Sixteenth and L; 
but itsays on the bottom ‘‘also 1603 Massachusetts avenue.” 
Mr. Stilson Hutchins does not live on L street. 

Mr. HEARD. The gentleman does not want to be wrong. 
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The Sixteenth and L street property of Mr. Hutchins has just 
been vacated by Senator GORMAN, who has been living there. 
[t belongs to Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. WISE. Until very recently Mr. Stilson Hutchins has 
been a resident of Massachusetts avenue. 

Mr. HEARD. I say the property at the corner of Sixteenth 
and L streets belongs to Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. WISE. He owns a house on Massachusetts avenue. I 
have herea petition fromresidentsof Lstreet. This petitionis 
signed by them, and they all protest against this road being put 


upon L street. Now, there is no demand for it in this city and 
there is no necessity for it. Why do you want two crosstown 
street railways within two squaresof eachother? You have got 


one on H street that runs out Connecticut avenue clear to George- 


town, and comes tothe Capitol and goes tothe Navy-Yard. Now, 
what do you want with another? [ will tell this House. 
The first proposition was to build that road on P street. You 


were driven off from there, and then you wanted to locate iton 
M street. You were driven away from there by the rich prop- 
erty owners, and youcame down and located iton L street, with- 
out consulting these people. [ make the statement here, after 
a thorough investigation which I made here on last Monday, 
when this bill was under consideration, and these people have 
not been heard either by the committee or by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman's petition? 

Mr. WISE. Two or three hundred of them, and every man 
who lives on the street protests against it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr.Chairman,I did not expect to be 
drawn into this discussion, and would not have taken any fur- 
ther part in it had it not been thata statement I made as to the 
manner in which you have to get from the Northwest down to 
Convention Hall has been controverted by my excitable friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise]. I now merely want to prove that 
statement by saying that the only way you can get to the Con- 
vention Hall from the Northwest, where I live, is by taking a 
car on Connecticut avenue, on the Metropolitan Railroad. going 
down to G street, and taking that extension of the Eckington 
road, now operated by horses, and go to the Convention Hall; 
and that takes you to the hall and almost to the door. 

Mr. WISE. If you will allow me to interrupt you, that takes 
you within a square and a half. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If you stop at the corner of G and 
Fourth streets. I did not interrupt the gentleman in his time, 
and hope he will not interrupt me. I admit that if you godown 
New York avenue you can transfer and take another line, which 
has been bought up by the Metropolitan line—transfer on G, 
walk two squares, and get to the Convention Hall. 

Mr. WISE. One square and a half. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. The point! was making, was in order to 
get from the Northwest to Convention Hall you have to go all 
the way down to the Treasury, and then go up, and that there 
is no opportunity for the people living in Georgetown or the 
Northwest to go across this town except by the circuituus route 
IT have indicated. While I am uotchampioning this bill, I have 
heard during all the seven years I have lived in thiscity a great 
number of citizens complaining of the outrage of being unable 
to get across the town by day or by night without paying tribute 
to two existing car lines; and I do not doubt, therefore, that their 
earnest advocates are opposed to giving a cross-town line for 
convenience of the people, and in doing that they speak for the 
property holders along the different streets. 

There is some selfishness in the protest of some of the alleged 
property owners on these different streets. It is a matter in 
which Lam entirely disinterested, except as I desire to see an 
opportunity afforded for rapid travel from one part of the town 
toanother. That is the only interest I have in the matter. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman stated awhile ago that people 
could not get across the town without paying tribute to two car 
lines. Dogs not the gentleman know that he can be transferred 
from one car line to another and make the trip for one fare? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I beg your pardon. If you get off the 
Metropolitan road at G street and get on the Eckington line, 
you have to pay another car fare. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you not get a transfer? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. No, sir; they do not transfer from one 
line toanother. You pay another car fare. 

Mr. GEAR. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. LIamecertain that you can not. You 
can buy a green ticket or a yellow ticket and use either one of 
those tickets, but the gentleman from Iowa knows very well that 
he can not be transferred from one road to another on that ticket. 
You can use a green ticket on the Metropolitan road, and then 
when you go on the Avenue line you do not get a transfer, and 
vice versa. 


How many signers are there 
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Mr. GEAR. ; 

Mr. WASHINGTON. These two lines interchange; that is, 
the Georgetown and Fourteenth street lines; but whenever you 
get oll of one of those lines and on tothe Metropolitan, you have 
to pay another fare. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, is debate exhausted on the 
pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
on the amendment. 

Mr. SICKLES. I move to strike out the word ‘‘L” in the 
first section wherever it occurs. : 

Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree with the remarks of my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER}. He expressed my views so fully 
that I might excuse myself from saying anything. I will, how- 
ever, make a few observations to reénforee his attack, if needed. 
Lagree with him thaw these street railroads are convenient and 
desirable, and I would not interpose any factious or captious ob- 
jection to them; but such franchises should be deliberately con- 
sidered and granted with discrimination. 

I am assured by most respectable residents on L street, and 
one of them is my old friend, Mr. William Henry Trescot, of 
South Carolina, now residing here, and an old colleague in the 
diplomatic service, that he endeavored in vain to get a hearing 
in his own behalf and in the behalf of his neighbors on L street 
before our committee, in opposition to this bill. He and other 
gentlemen state over their own signatures their efforts to be 
heard, and the result, as follows: 

On the 5th of April your petitioners and others made application for a 
hearing before the House Committee onthe District of Columbia, and one 
of your petitioners received notice by mail the next day (April 6) about 9 
o'clock a. m. that a hearing would be ee at 10:30 that same morning. 
Owing to the shortness of the interval (one hour and a half) it was impos- 
sible for the persons who were to agpess and speak for your tioners to 
be notified and to be present at the time designated. An application for a 
postponement and for a hearing on one or two days’ notice received no at- 
tention. In fact, the House committee's report in favor of the bill (Report 
No. 676) is dated the same day (April 6) on which your 
vited to be present, and it seems that the report must 
previous to the invitation. 


Furthermore: 


Your petitioners had no opportunity to appear before the District Com- 
missioners, on whose recommendation it was that the proposed cross-town 
route, as designated in an earlier bill (H. R. 5933), was changed to L street 
from M street, along which latter street the earlier bill provided that the 
company was to lay its tracks from Fourth to Twenty-sixth streets north- 
west. 

Now, sir, I do not think the rights of Property owners in this 
city, respectable gentlemen, should be disposed of in this sum- 
mary manner, withoutgiving them anopportunity to be heard. It 
strikes me from the reading of the protest that this bill has been 
precipitated on the House without due consideration by the 
committee. I say this with the greatest respect and esteem for 
the gentlemen of the committee. I take the facts as I find them 
and as they are given tome taney by my old friend Mr. Tres- 
cot. I agree, therefore, with my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER], and hope that this bill will-be recommitted to the 
committee and an opportunity be given to the property owners 
and residents on L street to be heard. . 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. How many property own- 
ers are represented on the memorial which the gentleman from 
New York has? I hold one in my hand upon which seventy are 
represented. 

r. SICKLES. There are about a hundred here petitioning 
for an opportunity to be heard. These gentlemen also tout 
some facts in opposition to the selection of L street that are ob- 
viously deserving of consideration. I do not know to what ex- 
tent they have been considered by the committee. I assume 
that they must have received attention, but in the report of the 
committee [ do not find any sufficient answer, in my judgment, 
to the objections based on the facts stated. ‘This street is but 
32 feet wide in the carriageway. That only gives8 feet between 
the railway and the curbstone, and every knows that space 
is insufficient. Practically the width of the carriageway is re- 
duced to 8 feet. 

Here the hammer a 

: y unanimous consent Mr. SICKLES’s time was extended five 
minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Everyone knows that 8 feet from a rail- 
way car to the curbstone is insufficient for the necessities of 

, mere household traffic. There are in that part of the city sev- 

, eral streets with ample space on which to run a road across 
town, and at the same time afford sufficient accommodation for 
ordinary traffic. Why not choose one of those streets? Wh 

} choose a street with such a narrow carriageway as L street, an 

) above all, ee - a gi the property Soolabn rea- 

' sonable opportunity eard their prope ts are 
Speallbdend confiscated? ~ 


If that is so, you do not pay tribute. 


Debate has for sometime been exhausted 


titioners were in- 
ave been prepared 


_ Again, there is the question of the water main. Itseems from 
the statement before me that there are two water mains in L 


street, one a large distributing main, only 4 feet from the surface. 
That is for general municipal purposes. Then it appears there 
is alocal water main for the delivery of water to the houses along 
L street. 

This large distributing water main, with a pipe 4 feet in di- 
ameter, will be right under the tracks if this railroad is con- 
structed there, and as it is only 4 feet below the surface, it 
can not be repaired without serious cost and inconvenience. 
You can not put a cable road there, or an underground trolley 
— or use any of the improved modern methods of locomo- 

ion. 

Mr. COOMBS. Probably that is why the company want to 
locate the railroad on that street, so that they can not use an un- 
derground system. 

Mr. SICKLES. None of those modern methods can be used 
without interfering with the supply main. These facts are ver- 
ified by the statement of Mr. Stellwagen appended to this pro- 
test. Without going further into the matter, I submit to the 
committee that this subject requires more careful consideration 
than it has received, and that these property owners ought to 
— -- opportunity to be heard before the qnestion is deter- 
mined. 

; zee is here also a letter from Senator Edmunds on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WISE. Ihave had that read and printedin the RECORD. 

Mr. SICKLES. Very well. Then I[ will not introduce it 
again. My attention was called to this matter only this morn- 
ing. Iam not as familiar with it perhaps as other gentlemen, 
but so far as I have looked into the subject, and so far as I have 
heard the discussion, I entirely concur with gentlemen who 
think that fair play has not been given to the residents on L 
street, and that they ought to have a hearing before this bill is 
further considered. Let us at least go through the forms of jus- 
tice. I trust the bill may be withdrawn, or recommitted for 
further consideration. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that we have 
so few copies of this bill to refer to, but if I make any misstate- 
ment in relation to its provisions, I trust the gentleman in charge 
of the bill will correct me, as I wish to be perfectly fair. I find 
that this bill, while it purports to give street railway accommo- 
dation, simply satisfies itself by giving to the beneficiaries this 
franchise without, so far as I have been able to discover, fixing 
any time within which even a horse railroad shall be constructed. 
In other words, it is one of those regular street railroad charter 
bills, creating a franchise which the ~e may either use or 
keep dormant until it becomes valuable and then sell it or use 
it to blackmail some genuine corporation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 4,does the gentleman mean? Does he 
mean that there is no requirement in this bill for the company 
to construct the road? 

Mr. COOMBS. There is no limitof time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is a limitation of two years in the 
amendment which has been offered. 

Mr. COOMBS. That isin relation to putting in the under- 
grees system, but it has no reference to any other portion of 

e 

I want to call attention also to another feature of the bill, the 
unlimited power given to a majority of the stockholders to is- 
sue stocks and bonds. The District of Columbia should never 

ive its sanction to a franchise granting an unlimited power to 

ue stocks and bonds without specifying thatthe stock or bonds 
issued must be sold for not less than par value. Gentlemen, you 
may depend wu it, this billis apartof a scheme to “‘ gridiron”’ 
this city by a large corporation which shall control all its rail- 
road franc , and [call upon this House to put its foot upon it. 
Let us not sacrifice the franchises of this city. Let us see, in 
the first place, that the roads are needed before we authorize 
them, and then let us see that the grants which we make are 
surrounded by er Proper safeguard. 

Mr. RICHARDS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
New York repeat his criticism in reference to the issue of bonds? 
ee exactly catch his point. Did he refer to this clause of 


That said company is authorized to increase its capital stock or to issue 
bonds for such amount as may be necessary to pay the actual cost of con- 
structing and equipping the several extensions hereinbefore authorized. 


Mr. COOMBS. We all know what the phrase “‘ actual cost” 
means. It means the ‘‘actual cost” to a construction company. 
Those who have knowledge of what transpired in our large 
cities understand that matter. Such language means the actual 
cost to a construction company; and this construction company 

be themselves. 

. GEAR and others. And probably will be. 
Mr. COOMBS. Let usprofit by the experience of other cities. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not see how we could 
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adopt any other limit than the actual cost. This is the form of charter as the Brooklyn charter in order to get this bill through 


provision furnished us by the District Commissioners. 
Mr. GROUT. [If the gentleman from New York will allow me, 
I wish to point out the fact that the bill appears to contain no 
such provision as ought to be in every charter of this kind—that 
no stock shall be issued until it iscompletely paid up. 
Mr. COOMBS. Yes; that is right. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
as gentlemen will remember. 
Mr.GROUT. But here is anew power given to issue stock; 


Thisisnotanew company, 


and it is not even provided—if there is such a provision my eye | 


has not caught it—that this stock shail be issued subject to cer- 
tain provisions in the other charter. 
striction, we k: ow that at the time when the first charter was 
granted, in 187, most of these charters were sadly deficient in 
proper restrictions. 

Mr. COOMBS. I can not yield further. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is ‘“‘ velvet” for the railroad; but it contains no provision 
for the protection of the people of the city or of its streets. I 
beg the committee to recall this bill and to hear the people. 
Let not the committee come before this House as the advocates 
of a corporation. 

Mr. SICKLES. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. COOMBS. The committee are honest. But they have 
heard too much of one side, and too little of the other. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. In reply to the criticism 
of the gentleman from New York, I wish to say that if he de- 
sires to insert in this bill any limitation upon the issuance of 
bonds, in addition to the restrictions already in the bill, there 
will be no objection on the part of the committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. Why, my dear sir—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to state that this 
bill as we have it here was drafted by the District Commission- 
ers. They furnished a typewritten copy, which I have in my 
hand. 

Mr. WISE. They are not lawyers. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The president of the 
Board of Commissioners, Mr. Ross, isa good lawyer. The Com- 
missioners drafted this bill and sent it to the committee as con- 
taining every requirement which they thought it proper to 
make. But if the restrictions in the bill are not stringent 
enough, if gentlemen want to put in additional limitations as to 
the issuance of bonds or as to the time of the completion of the 
road, they will encounter no objection from the committee. 

Mr. COOMBS. Why did not the committee put in such re- 
strictions? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I have just stated that 
this is the form of bill recommended by the Commissioners, and 
we have passed a dozen bills in exactly similar language this 
winter. 

Mr. COOMBS. Then they are all wrong. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And we did so with the 
vote of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COOMBS. Never. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And now he comes here 
and undertakes to discover in the bill a fault that does not exist. 
I have no criticism to make upon the motive which prompts the 
gentleman. I do not know what his motive may be. But I un- 
dertake to say that he has voted here time and time again for 
street-railroad bills containing exactly the same provision that 
this bill does as to the issuance of bonds. Yet he undertakes to 
discover a great nightmare in thisbill. If the billis not strictly 
enough guarded, then when we reach the section to which the 
gentleman objects it will be open to amendment; and I state to 
him that no member of the District Committee will object to 
any amendment providing any proper limitation in respect to 
the issuance of bonds. That answers one criticism of the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COOMBS. Will the gentleman say something in reply 
to my other criticism? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What was that? 

Mr. COOMBS. My criticism of the bill is that it is so funda- 
mentally wrong that we can not correct its imperfections by any 
amendments which we may make here in the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. ‘‘ Fundamentally wrong.” 
I —_ the gentleman would land upon some general charge 
of that kind which has no substance. I repeat that when we 
read the bill by sections, if he wants to improve it by amend- 
ment, his amendments, if at all reasonable and just, will be ac- 
cepted by the committee. 

r. BINGHAM. Even iffour hundred amendments be brought 
in, as was done in the Senate on another bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Yes, let gentlemen bring 
tn all their amendments; and we will get rid of all such troubles 
as the gentleman from New York refers to in connection with 
Brooklyn, although I hope we shall never have to adopt such a 


If there were such a re- | 


r 


| the House. 
Mr. BINGHAM. One question: Is not this bill in its g ral 

provisions, with its qualifications, stipulations, and require- 
| ments, the same as bills heretofore passed for the chartering of 
street railways? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They haveall been insub- 
| stantially this form. We have tried to have a uniform bill for 
purposes of this kind. The form of these bill ; been drawn 
| by the District Commissioners. If this bill embrace any de- 
parture from what has been usual in bills of this kind, it has 
happened through oversight; and I repeat that as « 


Me 


sh 


‘Lion 
is read, if anything improper should appear, it can removed 
by amendment. We havo accepted the bill as sent to 
District Commissioners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex) 

Mr. COOMBS. [I insiston having the right toanswer the; 
tleman’s remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
from New York, 

Mr. COOMBS. I wish to say that I have never voted for on 
of these bills that came before the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Well, perhaps the gentle- 
man would have done so if they had allowed the overhead trol- 
ley. 


gentlen 


a 


The Chair will recognize the 





Mr. COOMBS. Well, the gentleman knows that is 
right kind of an argument here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not undertake to shy 
as to that; but this bill is as nearly perfect as any bill can be. | 
can say that much to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOMBS. It isthe very same kind of a bill that has grid 
ironed Brooklyn and New York with railroads, giving the 
of the rights and privileges and giving nothing to the people in 
return for them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
Mr. Chairman. 
the people here. 

Mr. COOMBS. Well, I think there is. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the gentleman has ex- 
pressly failed to state wherein such rights are yielded by the 
bill. The gentleman's charge is that the whole thing is wrong 
I have asked him for details. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have given details. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Where are the rights of 
the people given —— 

Mr. COOMBS. Where is there a conserving interest in this 
bill? Where are the provisions that do that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. All of them are conserv- 
ing. That will do very well for gentleman to laugh at, but 
there is nothing in it. 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman’s sarcasm is magnificent, but 
as an argument it is a failure. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
tended. [tis a direct charge. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee if the Commissioners have ever prepared a form 


not the 


Well, that is not true, 
There is no giving away of any of the rights of 


There is no sarcasm in- 


| of bill for the incorporation of street railroads until during this 


session of Congress: 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
to answer that. ' 

Mr. BAKERof New Hampshire. I understand they have not, 
and consequently it has not been of very long continuance. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The committee have been 
adopting a uniform bill in this regard, and the Commissioners 
have undertaken to reform these bills and have prepared this 
form. 

Mr. SICKLES. I understand my friend from Tennessee to 
say that the provisions of this bill are almost identical with the 
provisions of all other railroad bills that Congress has passed in 
this District? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thatiscorrect. Itissub- 
stantially similar to all others passed for the same purpose. 

Mr. SICKLES. UHasnot the experience of Congress, with ref- 
erence to these railway bills that have been passed, shown that 
greater care and caution was necessary to hold the railway com- 

anies up to the limit of their obligations to the city? And 
nee would it not be wise for us to be alittle more careful in 
such matters? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I answer the gentleman 
in the affirmative. Still, withall the years of former experienco 
in this direction before us, the Commissioners have prepared the 
identical bill we have here,as conserving and preserving all the 
rights of the people of the city of Washington in reference to 
street railways. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
the bone of contention here. 


Well, [am not prepared 


= he ms to be 
Is there no way to getaround that? 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It seems not. The Com- 
missioners have put the road there. 

Mr. HEARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. REYBURN. Mt’. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment 
to the substitute that I offered a few moments ago, and in lieu 
of that I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add tothe amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee as a 
substitute this proviso: 

Provided, That the District Commissioners shall have the authority tocom- 
pel the adoption of any system, other than horse power, that may be deemed 
expedient. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I believe there is already 

snding an amendment to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is withdrawn, and this is offered in 
its stead. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment just read. 

Mr. COOMBS. This admits the overhead trolley, I believe. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the substitute of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division, there were—ayes 
29, noes 17. 

Mr. COOMBS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed Mr. CooMBs and Mr. RICHARD- 
SON of Tennessee as tellers, 

Pending the division by tellers, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask to 
withdraw the bill from consideration for the present, in order 
that we may take up other District matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of no quorum withdrawn? 

Mr. COOMBS. No. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I only ask to withdraw the 
bill pending this vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The genileman asks to withdraw the bill 
pending the vote by tellers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. r. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6596) and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to withdraw the bill from the consid- 
eration of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the bill. 


GONZAGA COLLEGE. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up for considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for the closing of part of an 
alley in square 622 in the city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and for the relief of the president and directors of Gonzaga 
College. 

The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HEARD. Iask that it be considered in the House as in 
py of the Whole. Ithink there will be no objection to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEARD. I will ask that the report be read. It is very 
short. I will state briefly that the proposition is to close an 
alley which, according to the Commissioners’ report, has not 
been Officially on the map at all for years, and which is inside a 
block of property owned by Gonzaga College, of this city. The 
college authorities desire to close the alley formally, in order 
that they may use their grounds to better advantage for build- 
ing purposes. 

‘ihe SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized and instructed, on the poe of the president and di- 
rectors of sa College, the owner of all the y fronting on that 
part. yr portion of an alley 20.17 feet wide, and eastand west through 
square for a distance of 560.75 feet, beginning at and running west from 
the west line of North Capitol street about equidistant between I and K 
streets northwest, and extending to the west boundary line of the property 
of the said president and directors of Gonzaga College in said square, to de- 
clare said or portion of said alley to be closed, and the title therein is 
hereby declared to be vested in the president and directors of Gonzaga Col- 


Mr. HEARD. ‘¢ ask that the report be read. 
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The report (by Mr. HEARD) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6503) to provide for the closing of a part of an alley in square 622in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and for therelief of the president and directors of 
Gonzaga College, respectfully submit that they have duly considered the 
same, and find that there appears to be no objection to the passage of this 
bill by property owners along the alley referred to, and that no public in- 
jury lresult therefrom. 

According to a statement furnished the committee by the Commisioners 
of the District of Columbia, the alley referred to in the bill has been consid- 
ered closed, and has not appeared upon the official plats of the surveyor of the 
District for many years. 

The following is a report furnished by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia: 

‘OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
‘*Washington, April 13, 1894. 

‘DEAR Str: The Commissioners recommend favorable action upon H.R. 
bill 6503, ‘to provide for closing an alley in square 622, in the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and for the relief of the president and direc- 
tors of Gonzaga College,’ which was referred to them at your instance for 
their views thereon. he alley referred to has been considered closed, and 
has not appeared upon the official plats of the surveyor of the District for 
many years. No public injury would result from closing it. 

‘* Very respectfully, 
“JOHN W. ROSS, 


“President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
“Hon. JoHN T. HEARD, 
* Chairman Committee on District of Columbia.” 


‘OFFICE COMMISSIONERS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
* Washington, May 4, 1894. 


‘““DEAR Sir: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are satisfied 
that there is no objection to closing the alley in square 622, requested by the 
authorities in charge of Gonzaga College. The petition for the closing of 
the alley has been signed by all the property owners represented on our 
books with the exception of four. These four are as follows: 

“Lot 21, signed by —— Harvey, daughter of A. J. Harvey, deceased; 
the lot still stands on our books assessed in the name of A. J. Harvey. 

‘** Lot 23, signed by Anna Lynch, who isin actual possession of the property 
and claims to be the real owner; the lot stands assessed on our books in the 
name of the Capital Syndicate Company. 

** Lot 40, signed by Catherine Sullivan, wife of John B. Sullivan, deceased; 
the lot still stands on our books assessed in his name. 

‘Lot 28, signed by Mary O’Leary, mother of Charles M. O’Leary, who is ab- 
sent from the city; lot stands on our books in the name of Charles M. 
alent 3 my others. 

‘Very respectfully, 
“JOHN W. ROSS, 
“President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


“Hon. JOHN T. HEARD, 
“Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia.” 


Wherefore the committee do recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. a unless there is some demand for 
a further explanation, | hope we may have a vote on the bill. 
It is favorab es by the Commissioners, and unanimously 
reported by the committee after a careful examination. I[ do 
not think there is any foundation for opposition to the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be cnevenes and read a third time; 
and a engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 

sed. 

a motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON AND GREAT FALLS ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6777) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the Washington 
and Great Falls Electric Railway.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate 
the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway Company,” approved 
July 29, A. D 1892, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out all 
that part of the first section of said act commencing with the word “ begin- 
ning,” in line 17, and end with the word ‘‘ boundary,” in line 55, and in- 
se in lieu thereof the following: 

Firs ning at a pointon Thirty-second street northwest, at its inter- 
section with Prospect street; thence westerly along Prospect street to or 
near aes street northwest; thence westerly and northerly, on land 
to be acq , except on street crossings, by said company, to and across 
Foxhall road; thence toand across the New Cut road; thence westerly alon 
and adjacent to the Conduit road toand across V street northwest, on “ Pali- 
sades of the Potomac’’ subdivision; thence westerly over and at right angles 
across the Conduit road strip of land to Cottrell Place. 

Second. With the right to run over the tracks of the Georgetown and Ten- 
nallytown Railway, from the point of beginning to the terminus of said 

at south side of M street, upon such reasonable terms as may be agreed 
upon by the two companies; and in case ithe said companies fail to agree 
upon terms for the use of said tracks, then the price to be paid shall be fixed 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia upon petition filed therein 
by either of said companies. : 

Third. Said company is hereby authorized and required to construct and 
operate a branch line to the proposed union passenger station near and east 
of the north end of the Aqueduct Bridge, whenever legislation shall author- 
ize the establishment of such a union station. 

Fc-~th. And after the word ‘‘road,”’ in line 85 of said section 1, insert the 
follo. ““g: “except as herein provided.” 

Fift. And after the word ‘com ,”’ in line 90 of said section 1, insert 
the wo s “and thecom ‘s vision for crossing its railway over the 
valleys . ve culvert num of the Washington Aqueduct shall be such 
as never .o impair or obstruct the water way to and of said culvert, and the 
plans of: “id crossing and the — for crossing the road over the Gonduit 
road shalt, before construction, submitted to the Secretary of War and 


vehis val in wri Lv 
naib, “Fea iter the at “State,” in line 124 of said section 1, strike out 
“and the said Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway may cross the 
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ojection of the United States land at a point on the south side of the Con- 

uit road just west of the distributing reservoir.” 

Seventh. And after the word “Columbia,” in line 145 of said section 1, in- 
sert the following: ‘‘or across the Conduit road;” and after the word “any,” 
in said line, strike out the word “ other.”’ 

Eighth. And after the word ‘“‘Aqueduct,”’ in line 186 of said section 1, in- 
wert the following: ‘‘and the crossing of the road over the Conduit road 
shall be made to conform to all changes of grade of this road.”’ 

Ninth. And after the word ‘‘road,”’ in line 197 of said section 1, the follow- 
ing words: “and if the Secretary of War shall deem it necessary, and shall 
so direct, every car shall, before crossing, be brought to a complete stop.”’ 

Tenth. And after the word ‘“earnings,’’ in line 13 of section 7, insert the 
words “ within said District.” 

Eleventh. The said company shall furnish and maintain passenger houses 
as required by tho Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and shall 
place first-class cars on said railway, with all modern improvements, for 
the convenience, comfort, and safety of passengers, and shall run cars as 
often as public convenience may require. The time table shall be approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and said Commissioners 
may make such regulations as to rate of speed, mode of use of tracks, and 
removal of ice and snow from off the tracks in the public streets as in their 
judgment the interest and convenience of the = © may require. Should 
the said company, its servants or agents, willfully or negligently violate 
such ordinances or regulations, said oupeny shall be Hable to the District 
of Columbia for a fine not exceeding $50, to be recovered in any court of 
competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Commissioners of said District. 

Twelfth. That section 6 of said charter be, and the same is hereby repealed: 
Provided. however, That the work on said road shall commence within three 
months and shall be complete to the boundary of the District of Columbia 
and have cars running thereon for the accommodation of the public within 
six months, and to Cabin John Creek within eighteen months after the pas- 
sage of this act: otherwise said charter shall be null and void. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this is a prop- 
osition to amend a bill which incorporated a road purely su 
urban, you may say. It is what is known as the Washington 
and Great Falls Railroad, designed to run from a point near the 
end of the Aqueduct Bridge, up by Cabin John Bridge, to the 
Great Falls. At the time that charter was applied for, the prin- 
cipal point of controversy both in the House and Senate was 
how to frame the act so as to be able to get the road away from 
Georgetown without interfering with the Conduit road, and it 
was provided in the original charter that an elevated iron or 
steel structure should be put up by the company over the Canal 
Road, and that it should not touch the surface of the road. 

As I say, great pains were taken on the part of Congress, act- 
ing under tke suggestions of the Engineer Commissioner of the 
District and of the engineer in charge, Col. Elliott, for the pro- 
tection of the conduit road, under which, as the members of the 
House understand, lies the water main that furnishes in great 
part the water supply for the District 

The proposition contained in the bill before the House to-day 
is to so amend that charter as to get entirely away from the Con- 
Quit road. The promoters of the road propose to purchase their 
own right of wayand togo across to Thirty-fourth and Prospect 
streets in Georgetown, and not touch the Conduit road at all, 
only when they may cross it, thereby obviating those objections 
which it was so difficult to guard against in the original bill. 

The bill has been submitted to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also to the Secretary of War, and in the 
form which I shall offer it to the House, amended as I propose 
to ask the House to amend it by two amendments which I have 
on my desk, it will conform in every particular to the require- 
ments imposed by the War Department and by the District Com- 
missioners, except two, to which I shall ask the attention of the 
House. I say in all substantial particulars it has observed the 
requirements imposed by the War Department and the District 
Commissioners, and the two points remaining I shall explain to 
the House, so that they may act advisedly on the proposition 
whether they will take the recommendations of the committee 
or whether they will adhere to the suggestions of the Commis- 
sioners and the War Department. 

One of the points of difference to which I shall ask attention 
is at the point of starting in Georgetown. The Commissioners, 
in their report, which I have before me, recommend that the 
line start from a place between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth 
streets; the language is, ‘‘ between M and Prospect streets, at 
a point between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth streets.” 

Now, that would start them on private property, but the lan- 
guage of the bill now asks that the point of starting might be 
in Prospect street, and run west on Prospect street to Thirty- 
eighth street, and thence on the private way to be acquired by 
the company, over the route which has been approved by the 
War Department and by the Commissioners. The difference 
would be, Mr. Speaker, whether or not Congress will allow them 
the use of the surface of Prospect street for the three or four 
squares between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth streets, the point 
indicated by the Commissioners, and Thirty-eighth street, from 
which point there is no difference between the route suggested 
by the Commissioners and the applicition contained in the bill. 

There is no objection shown to the committee why Prospect 
street can not be thus used beyond that point. Thereis a pro- 
test against the use of Prospect street according to the original 
plan proposed in the bill. That is when the bill proposed to 
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come down Prospect street to the Georgetown and Tennally- 
town Railroad. That is abandoned, or is proposed to be aban- 
doned, by the amendment I shall offer. and ask the House to 
consider in a few minutes. Having abandoned their applica- 
tion to build the road on Prospect street dewn to the Tennally- 
town road, it being antagonized by the Commissioners, and then 
starting from the point indicated by the Commissioners, there 
is no objection except. as I say, for permission to use the sur- 
face of Prospect street from the point between Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-eighth streets, where they take their own private 
way. 

Mr. COOMBS. Does this run over the country roads? 

Mr. HEARD. It does not. They provide their own way. 
Mr. Speaker, that is the only substantial point of difference be- 
tween the plan proposed by the bill when amended as [ shall 
ask to amend it by these two amendments and the recommenda 
tions of the Commissioners and the War Department. <A minor 
point, and I never noticed it until this morning, is at the con- 
clusion of section 11: 

Should the said company, its servants or agents, willfully or neg! ntly 
violate such ordinances or regulations, said company shall be liable t> the 
District of Columbia for a fine not exceeding 850, to be recovered in any 


court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Commissioners of said 
District. 


That is the language of the bill. The suggestion is that it 
should be amended so as to make the fine $00. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that it will occur to every member present that a fine 
of $50 would be entirely adequate to compel the company to avoid 
the willful violation or negligence of District ordinances. If, 
however, any gentleman should insist on putting it at $500 | 
shall not object; but I think the amount fixed in the bill, 850, is 
sufficient. I merely state that this is a matter on which there 
was a difference and that it was subject to objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is that for each act of viola- 
tion? 

Mr. HEARD. It is. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all there isin the bill. I want to say 
that I have here the report of the Commissioners and also that 
of the Chief of Engineers made to the Secretary of War, and I 
affirm in the presence of the House, that with the modification 
which [ propose to make in these amendments the bill will con- 
form to the recommendations made and the restrictions im- 
posed by the War Department and by the District Commission- 
ers except in the two particulars to which I have already asked 
the attention of the House. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HEARD. LI yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What is to be the motive power? 

Mr. HEARD. The overhead trolley. This is strictly a sub- 
urban road. 

a HEPBURN. It does not come within the city limits at 
ail? 

Mr. HEARD. Not below Thirty-fourth street in Georgetown; 
and I will say to the gentleman that between Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-sixth streets is the point at which, by the present plan of 
the District Commissioners, it is proposed to have the union de- 
pot or union station for the railroads coming into that part of 
the District, and it is to give that road the right to come to that 
station. I will say further, Mr. Speaker, that by the provisions 
of this bill, whenever the station shall have been established, 
the company is authorized and required to make connection 
with such station. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman will send up the amendment. 

Mr. HEARD. The first amendment is to abandon the pro- 
posed use of Prospect street from Thirty-fourth street down to 
the Tenallytown road. 

Mr. BERRY. Does this bill fix the charges upon this road? 

Mr. HEARD. Yes, sir; it is the ordinary charge—a 5-cent 
fare to all point; on the line within the District. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by striking out, after the word “on,”’ inline 11, the words “ Thirty- 
second street northwest at its intersection with Prospect street,’’ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words: ‘‘ Prospect street, between Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-sixth streets.” 


Mr. HEARD. That is the amendment I have explained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil! report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend oe eee out the second subsection of the first section of the 
bill, being lines 21 to 28 inclusive. 

Mr. HEARD. Thatisan amendment strikiug out the portion 
of the original bill which authorized the use of Prospect street 
and the track of the Tennallytown road from the point of inter- 
section to the point to which I have referred. The effectof the 
amendment is to strike that out, because in deference to the ob- 
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— of the Commissioners of the District and of some parties 
iving on that part of Prospect street it is proposed to abandon 
the application for the privilege which had been asked. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBURBAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6816) to 
amend the charter of the District of Columbia Suburban Rail- 
way Company. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill to amend the charter of the District of Columbia Suburban Railway 
Company. 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to incorporate the District 
of yy Tee Railway Company,’ approvedJ uly 5, 1892, bo amended 
80 as to read: 

**SecTION 1. That Richard K. Cralle, Charles E. Creecy, John T. Mitchell, 
M. ¥. Morris, J. W. Denver, L. G. Hine, Gilbert Moyer, S. E. Mudd, Robert 
A. Howard, W. I. Hill, John W. Childress, J. F. Kenney, D. W. Glassie, Harry 
Barton, Philemon W. Chew, T. C. Daniel, G. P. Davis, Jere Johnson, and L. 
©, Loomis, and their associates, successors, and assigns, are he created 
a body corporate by the name, style, and title of ‘The District of Columbia 
Suburban Railway Company,’ and by that name shall have pesneeees suc- 
cession, and shall be able to sue and besued, plead and be imp! ed, defend 
and be defended, in all courte of law and equity within the United States, 
and may make and have a common seal. And said corporation is hereby 
authorized to construct and lay down a single or double track railway, as 
may be approved the Commissioners of District of Columbia, with 
the necessary switches, turn-outs, and other mechanical devices, inthe Dis- 
trict of Columbia, through and the following routes: in at the 
dividing line between the District of Columbia and the State of Maryland on 
the Bladensburg road, and running thence along the said road to 
Street east; thence on Fifteenth street to Tennessee avenne; thence on Ten- 
nessee avenue to E street north; thence on E street north to Fourth street 
west; thence on Fourth street west to D street north; thence west on D 
street in part over the tracks of the itan Railroad to Louisiana 
avenue; thence southwesterly on Louisiana avenue to a point to be located 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, east of Seventh street 
west. 

“ Also beginning at the junction of Bunker Hill road and Tweifth street 
in Brookland, and running south on Twelfth street to Dahigren Circle; 
thence by such line as may be authorized by said Commissioners to Mount 
Olivet road at its intersection with Twelfth street east extended. 

“Also on Mount Olivet road from Bladensburg road to Tweifth streeteast 
extended; thence on Twelfth street extended to Florida avenue; thence on 
Twelfth street east to E street north. 

‘Also beginning at the junction of Emporia and Twenty-fourth streets in 

Cincinna -second 


Langdon, on Twenty-fourth and ti streets to Twenty street; 
thence on Twenty-second street and Chapel road to Baltimore street: 
on Baltimore street to Eighteenth street; also on 1 road from Balti- 


more street to Bladensburg road by single track. road between the 
District line and Florida avenue shall be fully constructed before the cars 
of said company shall be run over any part of said route within the limits 
of the city of Washington; and said company shall keep the space between 
its tracks, and 2 feet outside its tracks, in such co’ as may be re- 
quired by said Commissioners. And whenever the roadway of any street or 
road occupied by the said railway company is widened, one-half the cost of 
widening shall be charged to the said railway company and collected from 
said com in the same manner as the cost of la or repairing pave- 
ments lying ween the exterior rails of the tracks of street railways and 
for a distance of 2 feet from and exterior to such track or tracks on each 
side thereof is collectible under the of section 5 of theact entitled 
‘An act providing a permanent form of government for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ approved June 11, 1878: Prov That the roadway for travel on 
the Bladensburg road shall be widened.to 46 feet at the expense of said rail- 
way com , said work to be executed when, and as fast as, the work of 
frack-lay preceeds; and should said road atany time thereafter be still 
further widened, the said railway company shall not be required to pay any 
“Tene. Th said blic carriages Ned by cable, 
“Smc. at company may run public prope y ca 
electric, or other mechanical power: Provided, That if electric wires or cables 
be used within the limits of the city of Was n, the wires shall be piaced 
under ground, and the power 
Commissioners; but nothing in this act shall allow the use of steam power 
or any motor which shall in its operation cause any noise or other disturb- 
ance which, in the judgment of said Commissioners, shall be inimical to the 
vuWhered call aanwer is operated erhead wires, the 
“ ov on 
shall furnish and maintain such _ a its line as the Comm ners 
of the District of Columbia may t, without cost to the District of Co- 
lumbia: Provided further, That for the ey of — a continuous 
connection the said c6mpany shall have the right to cross all streets, ave- 
nues, and highways necessary for this eee: Provided, That whenever 
the foregoing route or routes may co de with the route or routes of any 
duly poarepsented street railway company in the District of Columbia the 
tracks shall be used by both com es, Which are hereby authorized and 
empowered to use such tracks in common, upon such fair and equitable 
terms as may be agreed upon by said companies; and in the event the said 
companies fail to agree upon equitable terms, either of said companies = 
appl by petition to the supreme court of the District of Columbia, whic 
shall immediately vide for notice to por epee ded all ties in- 
terested, and shall have power to determine the terms and conditions upon 
which and the regulations under which the am pee 4 hereby incorporated 
Shall be entitled so to use and the track of such other street railway 
company, and the amount and manner of compensatie™: to be paid therefor: 
And provided further, That neither of the companies using such tracks in 
common shall be permitted to makethe track so used ‘in common the tor 
general stopping place to await passengers, but shall sly be entitled to use 
the same for the ordinary passage of its cars, with the halts for 
taking up and dropping pot mye nea Provided, That this shall not apply 
to or interfere with 8 already existing lines; 
that said corporation is authorized and empowered to 
the line of any other road or roads which may be in 
u such streets as may be co by the route or routes as prescribed in 
act, In accordance with the conditions hereinbefore contained; and that 
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“Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall 


shall be su t tothe approval of the said | 
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this corporation shall construct and repair such portions of itsroad as may 
be upon the line or routes of any other road thus used; and in case of any 
disagreement with any company whose line of road is thus used, such disa- 
greement may be determined summarily upon the application of either road 
to any court in said District having competent jurisdiction. Whenever 
more than one of the tracks of said railway shall be constructed on any of 
the public highways in the District the width of space between the tracks 
shall not exceed four feet, unless otherwise ordered by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

“Suc. 3. That said company shall receive a rate of fare notexceeding Scents 
per pas er for any distance on its route within the District of Columbia, 
and the company May make arrangements with all existing railway 
companies in the District of Columbia for the interchange of tickets in pay- 
ment of fare on its road: Provided, That within the District limits six tick- 
ets shall be sold for 25 cents. 

“Sec, 4, That said company shall, on or before the Ist of February ofeach 
year, make a report to Congress, througa the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, of the names of all the stockholders therein and the amount of 
stock held by each, ether with a detailed statement of the bonded and 
other indebtedness and the receipts and expenditures, from whatever source 
and on whatever account, for the preceding year ending December 31, and 
such other facts as may be —— by any general law of the District of 
Columbia, which report shall be verified by affidavit of the ee and 
secretary of said company, and if said report is not made at the time speci- 
fled or within ten days thereafter, such failure shall, of itself, operate as a 
forfeiture of this charter, and it shall be the duty of the Commissioners to 
cause to be instituted pooper judicial proceedings therefor; and said com- 
pany shall pay to the District of Columbia, in lieu of personal taxes upon 
personal property, including cars and motive power, each year, 4 per cent 
of its gross ngs, Which amount shall be payable to the collector of 
taxes at the time and in the manner that other taxes are now due and pay- 
able, and subject to the same penalties on arrears; and the franchise and 
property of said company, both real and personal, to a sufficient amount 
may be seized and sold in satisfaction thereof, as now provided by law for 
the sale of other eee for taxes; and said 4 per cent of its gross earn- 
ings shail be in lieu of all other assessments of personal taxes upon a 

used solely and exclusively in the operation and management o 
railway. Its real estate shall be taxed as other real estate in the District: 
Pro ? That its tracks shall not be taxed as real estate. 

“Sec. 6. That the said railway shall be constructed of good materials and 
in a sv stantial and durable manner, with the rails of the most approved 
patter a, to be approved by the Commissioners of the said District, laid upon 
an’. surface with the pavement of the street, and the gauge to corre- 
ae with that of other city railways. And all plans relating to the loca- 

and construction of said railway shall be subject to the approval of the 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or their successors, and all 

york shall at all times be subject to their su ion. The said corporation 

from time to time, deposit with the collector of taxes, District of Co- 

lumbia, such amounts as may be deemed necessary by said Commissioners 
cost of inspection, supervision, pavement, and repairs. 

“Sxc. 6. That the said corporation hereby created shall be bound to — 
said tracks, and for the space of 2 feet beyond the outer rails thereof, an 
also the space between the tracks, at all times in as ae order as the streets 
and aa which it passes subject to the approval of the said 
a without expense to the United States or to the District of 


vent the District of Columbia 
at any time, at its option, from altering the grade or otherwise improving 
all avenues and streets and highways occupied by said road, or from so al- 
tering and improving such streets and avenues and highways, and the sew- 

thereof, as may be under its authority and control, and in such event 
it be the duty of said company to change its said railroad so as to con- 
form to such eas may have been thus established. 

“Sno. it shall lawful for said ne eng 9 its successors or 
assigns, to make all needful and convenient trenches and excavations in any 
of said streets, or places where said c ation may have the right to con- 
struct and operate its road, and place such trenches and excavations all 
needful and convenient devices and machinery for operating said railroad 
inthe manner and by the means aforesaid, subject to the sige of the 
said Commissioners. But whenever such trenches or excavations shall in- 
terfere with sewer, , or water pi or any subways or conduits, or 
any public work of the k which has m ordered by the Commissioners, 
then the expense necessary to change such und und construction shall 
be borne by the said railway company: Pro , That wherever the rail- 
road shall be built along any road, the space between the inner rail of said 
railroad and the roadway shall be graded and put in good order for public 
use at the of the ey, the subject to the roval of the Com- 
missioners of the District of bia: Provided also, t the construction 
of said railroad on street where there are or may be any mains, fixtures, 
or apparatus to the Washington Aqueduct shall be subject to 
such conditions as may be pranevee by the Secretary of War, which con- 
ditions must be obtained and be accepted in writing by said company before 
commencing any work on such street; and no steam cars, locomotives, or 
passenger, or other cars for steam railroads shall ever berun on the tracksof 
said company over any such main, fixture, or . The said railroad 
shalLbe subject to the requirements of section [5 of the act of Congress, ap- 
proved February 28, 1891, entitled ‘An act to incorporate the Washington 
and Ar’ ‘Railway Company of the District of Columbia.’ The said 

before comme work on said railroad on such street, 
deposit with the Treasurer of the ted States to the credit of the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct such sum as the Secretary of War may consider necessary 
to defray all the expenses that may be incurred by the United Stutes in con- 
nection with the inspection of the work of construction of said railroad on 
such street, and in making good any damages done by said or its 
works, or by of its contrac apm, to any of said mains, ures, or 
apparatus, and incom ast retary of War may deem necessary, 
= of the work that company may neglect or refuse to a 
eee emery oo Sve taney Coening: wescenney for the safety of said 
mains, fixtures, or apparatus, the said company shall also deposit as 
aforesaid such further sums for said pele at stich times as the Secre- 
a consider necessary : vided, That the said sum shall be 
dis like moneys a re for the W Aqueduct, and 
that whatever shall Semmaln oO deposits at the end of one year after the 
completion of said railroad insuch street, shall be returned to said company 
on order of the Secretary of War, with an account of its disbursement 
in detail: And also, That disbursements of said de shall, ex- 
cept in cases 0 eens, be Sate soy oe the order of the Secretary of 
ar. The exercise 0 heme jo by this act granted are to terminate at tho 
pleasure of the Secretary of War in case of tent ect by said com- 
or by its successors, to make the de or to comply with any of the 
conditions, requirements, and regulations aforesaid. 
“Sxo. 9. That itshallalso be lawful for said corporation, its successors or 
to erect and maintain, at such convenient and suitable points 
its aS may seem most desirable to the board of directors of the 
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corporation and subject to the approval of the said Commissioners, an en- 
gine houseor houses, boiler house, and all other buildings necessary for the 
successful operation of a cable-motor, electric, pneumatic, or otherrailroad, 
and may buy, lease, or construct such ticket offices, workshops, depots, and 
lands as may be necessary at such points on its line as may be approved by 
thesaid Commissioners. 

“Sec. 10. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may make 
such regulations as to rate of speed, mode of use of tracks and removal of 
ice and snow as in their judgment the interest and convenience of the pub- 
lic may require. A corporation whose servants or agents willfully or neg- 
igently violate such an ordinance or regulation as aforesaid shall be liable 
to said Commissioners for a penalty not exceeding $500. 

“Sze. 11. Thattheline of said railway company shall be commenced within 
six months and completed within ops year from the passage of this act. 

“Seo. 2. Thatsaidcompany is hervby authorized to issue its capital stock 
to 2n amount not to exceed $250,000, in shares of 3100 each. Said company 
shall require the subscribers to the capital stock to pay in cash to the trea: 
urer appointed by the corporators the amounts severally subscribed by them 
as follows, ee: 10 per cent at the time of subscribing and the balance 
of such subscription to be paid at such times and in such amounts as the 
board of directors may require; and no subscription shall be deemed valid 
unless 10 per cent thereof shall be paid at the time of subscribing as herein- 
before provided; and if any stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay any 
installment as aforesaid, or as required by the resolution of the board of 
directors, after reasonable notice of the same, the said board of directors 
may sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, so many shares of his 
stock as shall pay said installments, and the pevson who offers to purchase 
the least number of shares for the assessment due shall be taken to be the 
highest bidder, and such sale shall be conducted under such general regula- 
tions as may be adopted in the by-laws of said company; but no stock shall 
be sold for less than the total assessments due and payable or said corpora- 
tion may sue and collect the same from any delinquent subscriber in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Seo. 13. That within thirty days after the passage of this act the corpo 
rators named in the first section, their associates, successors, or assigns, or 
a majority of them, or, if any refuse or neglect to act, then a majority of 
the remainder shall meet at some convenient and accessible place in the 
District of Columbia for the organization of said company and for the re- 
ceiving subscriptions to the capital stock of the company: Provided, That 
every subscriber shall pay at the time of subscribing 10 per cent of the 
amount by him subscribed to the treasurer appointed by the corporators, 
or his subscription shall be null and void: Provided further, That nothing 
shall be received in payment of the 10 per cent at the time of subscribing ex- 
cept lawful money or certified checks from any established national bank. 
And when the books of subscription to the capital stock of said company 
shall be closed, the corporators named in the first section, their associates, 
successors, or assigns, or a majority of them, and incase any of them refuse 
or neglect to act, then a majority of the remainder shall, within twenty days 
thereafter, call the first meeting of the stockholders of said company to meet 
within ten days thereafter for the choice of directors, of which public notice 
ehail be given for five days in twodaily newspapers published in the city of 
Washington, and by written personal notice to be mailed to the address of 
each stockholder by theclerk of the corporation; and in all meetings of the 
stockholders each share shall entitle the holder toone vote, to be given in 
person or by proxy: Provided, That the charter or franchise herein granted 
shall not be sold or transferred to any company or person until the road 
sball have been fully constructed. 

‘*Suo. 14. That the said company shall place first-class cars on said rail 
ways, with all the modern improvements for the convenience and comfort 
of passe rs; and shall run cars thereon as often as the public convenience 
may require; the time tableor schedule of time to be approved by the said 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. Every failure to comply with 
the conditions of this section shall render the said corporation liable toa 
fine of 850, to be recovered in ooo competent jurisdiction at the suit 
of the Commissioners of said District. 

“Sec. 15. That the said company shall furnish and maintain passenger 
houses as required by the Commissioners ofthe DistrictofColumbia. Every 
failure to comply with the conditions of this section shall render the said 
corporation liable to a fine of $50, to be recovered in any court of competent 
jurisdiction at the suit of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

“Suc. 16. That ail articles of value that may be inadvertently left tn any 
of the cars or other vehicles of said company shall be taken to its principal 
depot and entered in a book of record of unclaimed goods, which book shall 
be open to the inspection of the public at all reasonable hours of business. 

“Src. 17. That the government and direction of affairs of the company 
shall be vested in a board of directors, nine innumber, themajority of whom 
shall be residents of the District of Columbia, who shall be stockholders of 
record, and who shall hold their office for one year, and until others are 
duly elected and qualified to take their places as directors; and the said di- 
rectors (a majority of Whom shall be a quorum) shall elect one of their 
number to be president of the board, who shall also be president of the com- 
pany, and they shall alsochoose a vice-president, a secretary, and treasurer, 
who shall give bond with surety to said company in such sum as the said 
directorsmay require for the faithful discharge of his trust. In the case of 
a vacancy in the board of directors by the death, resignation, or otherwise 
of any director the vacancy occasioned thereby shall be filled by the remain- 
ing directors. 

“Spo. 18. That the directors shall have the power to make and prescribe 
such by-lasvs, rules. and regulations as they shall deem needful and proper 
touching the disposition and management of the stock, property, estate, and 
effects of the company, not contrary to the charter or to the laws of the 
United States and the ordinances of the District of Columbia. 

“Seo. 19. Thatthere shall be at least an annual meeting of the stockholders 
for choice of directors, to be holden at such time and place, under such con- 
ditions, and = such notice as the said company in their by-laws may pre- 
scribe; and said directors shall annually makea report in writing of their 
doings to the stockholders. 

“Sec. 20. That the said company shall have at all times the free and unin- 
terrupted use of its roadway, and if any person or persons shall willfuily, 
muigchievously, and unnecessarily obstruct or impede the passage of cars 
of said railway ee with a vehicle or vehicies, or otherwise, or in any 
manner molest or interfere with passengers or operatives while in transit, 
or destroy or injure the cars of said railway or depots, stations, or other 

roperty belonging to said railway company. the person or persons so offend- 

g shall forfeit and pay for each such Offense not less than twenty-five nor 
more than one hundred dollars to said company, to be recovered as other 


fines and penalties in said District, and shall remain liable, in addition to 
said pena y. for any loss or damage occasioned by his or her or their act as 
aforesaid; but no suit shall be brought unless commenced within sixty days 


after such offense shall have been committed. 

“Sue. 21. That the said District of Columbia Suburban Railway Company 
shall have the tof way across such other railways as are now in opera- 
tion within the limits of the lines granted by this act, and is hereby author- 
ized to construct its said road across such other railways in a manner to be 
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approved by the Commissioners of the District: Provided, That it shall not 
interrupt the travel of such other railways in such construction. 
**SEc. 22. That no person shall be prohibited the right to travel on any 


part of said road or ejecte’ from the cars by the company’s employés for 
any other cause than that of boing drunk. disorderly. unciean, or contag 
iously diseased, or refusing to pay the legal fare exacted, or to comply with 


the lawful general regulations of the company 


“Sec, 23. That this act may at any time bo altered, amended, or repealed 
by the Congress of the United States ; 

“Sec. 24. That in the event that the company should not be able to come 
to an agreement with the owner or owners of any land through which the 
said road may be located to pass, proceedings for the « ination for the 
use of the company of so much of said land as may be required, not execeed- 
ing 100 feet in width, may be instituted in the usual way in the su moscourt 
of the District of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as said court 

} may prescribe for such purposes " 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this b 


simply proposes toamend the charter of the District of Columbia 
Suburban Railway Company which was granted by Congress, 
about two yearsago. This bill is the law now except, I believe, 
in its first three sections. There was really no necessity to r 
print the remaining sections of the bill, as they are copied from 
the law, as I understand. This road was chartered on the 5th 
day of July, 1892. The charter provides for ‘suburban lines of 
railway beginning in the extreme northeastern part of the city, 
at Fifteenth street and Boundary street, that is Florida avenue, 
the point where the Bladensburg roadenters thecity. The bill 
provides for a suburban road from that point to the old village 
of Bladensburg, and from there up into the village of Hyattsville 
and to the railroad just beyond there. That suburban line will 
be about 7 miles long. Then the bill provides for a suburban 
line at Twelfth street east, running out to Langdon, a little vil- 
lage in the country, by way of Ivy City, thus bringing those sub- 
urban villages into more convenient communication with the 
city. When the road strikes the city line, as it was formerly 
chartered it was to come along on the Columbia or H street 
road to Seventh or Eighth street; then leave H street and drop 
down one block on to G street, and from there into Judiciary 
Square and down Louisiana avenue to or near Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, near the old city post-office building. 

This bill changes the route somewhat, and that is the main 
objection to it, besides giving an extension of time for the 
building of the line. There is also another suburban road that 
I ought to mention in this connection, commencing at or near 
Fifteenth street and Florida avenue and running out in the di- 
rection of Benning’s race track; so that there will be three sub- 
urban lines converging and coming together near Fifteenth 
street and Florida avenue. When they strike the city limits it 
is proposed to bring them three short blocks on Maryland ave- 
nue to E street east. From there they go west to Judiciary 
Square; then one block south to D street, the present line of 
the Metropolitan road; then along Judiciary Square two blocks 
on the Metropolitan track, and then down Lovisiana avenue to 
the point which I have mentioned near the old city post office 
building at Seventh and Louisiana avenue. I do not believe 
there is any objection to this road. The bill has been referred 
to the District Commissioners, and they have recommended its 
passage. It has been recommended unanimously by the District 


| Committee, and, so far as I know, there is no objection to it in 


any quarter. 

The lines for which the bill provides would reach a part of 
the District untouched by railroads up to this time, bringing 
these suburban points into direct communication with the 
city. This accommodation is very much desired by the people 
living in those suburbs. There is a large number of petitions 
signed by the residents in all the villages touched by the pro- 
posed lines, earnestly asking for the passage of this bill. Of 
the -streets proposed to be used in this city, E street, the prin- 
cipal one, is about half way between the present line of the Eck- 
ington road and the H street line. It seems to me that the 
roads here proposed ought to be constructed in the interest of 
the suburban residents, and in the interest of the city. I do 
not know that I can say anything more in behalf of this bill. 
Taking out the first three sections, you have the law as it stands 
to-day. Some gentleman may ask, ‘Why have not they built 
these roads?” ‘The charter was granted in July, two years ago. 
Very soon after that they commenced work upon a portion of 
the road, the suburban portion which they intended to build first, 
and continued until the cold weather stopped the work. When 
the spring opened, as every gentleman here knows, street ruil- 
roads and all other such enterprises were suspended; the panic 
prevented further operations during the last year, and they now 
come and ask that they be given further time in which tc con- 
truct these roads. 

Mr. COOMBS. I simply want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
shall feel it my duty in the consideration of this biil to cl! for 
a quorum at every step. We have here in the House in one 
afternoon three railroad bills presented—too much, I think, for 
proper consideration. I think that a bil! of this kind should be 
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thoroughly investigated, criticised, and discussed. The truth 
of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this piecemeal 
legislation in the interest of individual railroad enterprises. I 
believe that we should have some general law in the District of 
Columbia governing these things on some broad plan. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is right. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, this company offers as an excuse 
for not going on with their work that the ground was frozen 
the winter after they obtained their charter. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee which reported this bill 
what has been done toward the construction of thisroad during 
the last year, when the ground was not frozen a 

I dare say that if this company can be enabled to hold this 
franchise, as it is mapped out, it will be able two years from now 
to get half a million of dollars for it. Idonot think we ought to 
give away the rights of the people in these matters. Such a 
question as this deserves to be considered from all points. 


These corporations ask a franchise to do what? To layaroad 
upon the public streets. The streets belong to the public. and 
rations with- 


we are in the habit of giving them - to these cor 
out proper consideration. When they fail to fulfill their con- 
tract they come here and ask an extension. We ought to say 
to them, ‘‘ What are os going to give for this franchise?” 
They do not need to fill inany valleys or to build any bridges in 
order to construct their ro They find a grade upon which 
they can lay their tracks. The moment oer get a franchise 
here they are enabled to peddle out the stock or to dispose of 
the franchise without giving the public any equivalent. It may 
be said that they accommodate the people; but those who acquire 
these valuable franchises should not be allowed to make profit 
merely for themselves, with no adequate return to the public. 
I do not think we ought to pass bills of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of nee Mr. Speaker, I have an 
amendment which I will ask to have read now for information; 
and | will try to offer it when we reach at the proper stage the 
clause of the bill to which it applies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of lines 6,7, 8,9, and 10 on page 1, after the word “ that "in line 
6; and strike outline | on page 2, and also the words ‘‘ and assigns are hereby 
created " in line 2 of the same page; and insert after the word “company ” 
in line 4. page 2, these words; 

“Is nee See to consist of such person or persons as shall at public 
auction, to be held at such time and place as shall be prescribed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, after notice of not less than thirty days by publication 
in a Washington, D. C., newspaper, bid the highest percentage of annual 
gross proceeds of said railway business, for a term of not exceeding twenty 
years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not know whether 
it is in order for me to offer that amendment now. If so, I offer 
it. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I move that amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentlemanoffers the amendment which 
has been read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the effect of 
the amendment is to strike out the names of the individual cor- 

rators of this company and to make section i read: ‘‘ That a 
body corporate by the name, style, and title of the District of 
Columbia Suburban Railway Company is hereby created, tocon- 
sist of such person or persons,” etc., as provided in my amend- 
ment. - 

It is well known to members of the House that I have steadily 
op d this piecemeal legislation. In the first place, I do not 
Believe that charters ought to be granted to street railway com- 
panies seriatim. In the second place, I do not believe that fran- 
chises ought to be given away to sng tesy: These franchises are 
valuable. They are worth something to the people as well as 
to these railway companies. They are worth something more 
than the mere facilities of rapid transit, which is all that the 
people now get out of them. I think these privileges ought 
to be sold for terms of years, not to exceed twenty years, to the 
highest bidder, the bid to be based upon the percentage of the 
gross p s of carrying on the business. I have hitherto 
stated to the House, this system is in operation in New York 
State and in other places, where it has succeeded splendidly, giv- 
ing the people cheap and rapid transit, and at the same time an- 
ewering the pu of tax these corporations what they 
ought legitimately and properly to be taxed. 

ntlemen may respond on behalf of the committee that each 

one of these companies now pays at the rate of 4 per cent on its 
ross earnings as a tax upon its franchise. That may be true. 
But a tax of 4 per cent may perhaps be entirely too much for 
some rapid transit companies, and entirely too little for others. 
A uniform tax of that kind can not be fair. What you want to 
do is to let the persons who desire the franchise determine what 
tax they can bear, while carrying on the business with profit. 
Thus the business will not in any case be taxed more than it can 
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stand. At the same time the public will secure every cent of 
taxation which they ought reasonably to ask. A tax equal to 
the highest bid made by any responsible person or persons who 
want to undertake the building of the road is fair, both to the 
company and the public. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessew. If Iunderstand the propo- 
sition of the gentleman, it is to completely revolutionize the 
mode of granting charters to the street-railroad companies in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the plan is, if I un- 
derstand the amendment, to put them up to the highest bidder? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This particular charter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Verywell. Now,suppose 
you do that? This line is nothing but a surburban railway, and 
the charter is not a valuable one. Suppose you put it up and 
sell it. Do you propose that that is to be the end of what the 
road is to pay to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is the proposition—I did 
not hear the amendment in full—to accept this in full for the 
franchise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Notatall. The gentleman 
has not done me the honor to listen to my remarks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was not able to hear the 
amendment read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman had heard 
the amendmentor my statement he would have seen that this 
is to be an annual payment. Itis to be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder, the one whooffers the highest percentage of the 
annual gross proceeds of the road for a term not to exceed 
twenty years. In other words, you do not sell the fee simple of 
the franchise at all; you simply sell the franchise for a term of 
twenty years for an annual payment of a certain percentage of 
the gross proceeds. You do not sell it foragross sum to be paid 
downas a finality, but for a certain percentage of the gross pro- 
ceeds to be paid annually. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What becomes of the char- 
ter after the expiration of the twenty years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It goes back to the public, 
and the public can again sell the franchise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the property of the 
road? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of areas All of it, except the rolling 
stock, the right of way and all, becomes a part of the public 

? rty, to be again sold for a term of years to the highest 

dder. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is to become of the 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mississippi. The company must regulate 
its affairs so that at the time the franchise issurrendered it can 
stand from under. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
it must be wound up? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, thisisno 
new thing. If gentlemen would study the history of the street- 
railway systems in this country during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, they would find that the amendment I have offered is only 
asking Congress to go forward in the line of the advanced 
thought of theage in reference to legislation of this character, not 
in one place, or two or three places, but in a great many places 
throughout the country where this system has prevailed for 
some years. 

The — State of New York, for instance, finding avery con- 
siderable amount of corruption among boards of mayors and 
aldermen throughout the State in connection with these matters, 
and oe to remedy and at the same time provide a system 
which would gather all of the taxes possible from these street- 
railway corporations, have passed just such a law, and to-day in 
the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, and other cities 
throughout the State, this system is in operation. 

Mr. COOMBS. But all of the best franchises have been 
granted. They are all gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The system is for the fran- 
chise to be first agreed upon by the proper ard. Itis then put 
up for sale for a term of years to the h — bidder of a portion 
of the gross proceeds, annually, just as [ propos: here. In some 

as high as 30 per cent of the gross proceeds have been 
paid for such franchises. When the movement was first inaugu- 
rated these people came in, just as the gentleman from Tennessee 
did a few moments ago, and said that these franchises were 
worth nothing or else they were worth very little. And when it 
was pro to tax them 9 per cent of the gross proceeds out- 
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right, they said it would have the effect of entirely ruining the 
street railway business in New York. But when the law en- 
abled these railroads to tax themselves, by competition of this 
character—by bidding against cach other—then the roads taxed 
themselves twenty-odd oc thirty-odd per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds in order tosecure these franchises that they declared were 
worthless. 

It is not peculiar to any part of the country. The system has 
been in operation for some time in various places. Baltimore 
City for a long time has collected a great part of the annual rev- 
enues of the city from its public franchises, and this is the sys- 
tem in several great cities on the Continent of Europe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the city of Washington is the prettiest 
capital to-day on the face of the globe. I see my friend from 
New York, Gen. SICKLES, nods hisheadinassent. He has seen 
them—these foreign capitals—and so have I, and there is no 
city on the face of the globe to-day which in its possibilities, in 
its municipal possibilities, its great squares, broad streets, mag- 
nificent opportunities for future development, is like this great 
capital city of the proudest nation of the earth. Weshould not 
only have the mightiest capital in that sense, but in another 
sense as well, and we should determine to make the example of 
municipal government set in this city one to be followed and 
admired by the whole world, while at the same time we have 
the most attractive looking city in the world. 

Whenever you want municipal reform in this country, people 
ought to be able to point to the city of Washington, instead of 
to the city of New York or other cities, for an example; and I 
say it isa shame and a disgrace that this — Congress, repre- 
senting forty-four States of the American Union, should be noth- 
ing in the world every fourteen days but a little board of mayor 
and aldermen to consider District charters. Thereoughtto be 
a general law under which all men can come forward with char- 
ters free after it has been once agreed by the Commissioners that 
a given franchise or line is advisable; and thecorporators ought 
not to be A, B, C, and D, designated in the bill, but they ought 
to be such person or persons as will, for the term of years fixed, 
pay the highest amount of gross receipts for the privilege and 

rofits of running the business of the corporation. So that in 
behalf of the House itself, and to get rid of this special legisla- 
tion, I would favor this proposition, in order to get rid of two 
classes of people who appear upon every board of aldermen of 
the country and in every legislative body in the country where 
special charters are to be granted. 

Who are they? Why, one class of people, who are more or 
less concealed advocates and attorneys of the corporation, and 
the other class, a great deal worse one, composed of those men 
who make a habit of opposing every charter for the purpose of 
blackmail. To get rid of this if it exists, and if it does not 
exist to get rid of the suspicion of it, at any rate to get rid of 
this whole thing, which is beneath our dignity, and does not 
add in any way to the degree of respect with which we are re- 

arded by the public, in order to lead to a more equitable and 
just distribution of these franchises, I am in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

In the second place, in ordér to establish as a line of example 
for the country at large the great principle of not giving away 
public property—for all these reasons I say that this is as good 
a place to begin as any other right on this charter. Perhaps 
if we begin on it the District Committee will bring in a bill ap- 
plying to all the railroads. 

The gentleman says that this company have done some work; 
that they are an old company, and all that. AsI understand it, 
they have done nothing that amounts to anything, and all you 
are trying to do now is to give an extension of time to these cor- 
porators because they have hitherto been unable to do any- 
thing. 

Now I ask, gentlemen, that we consider this thing with the 
seriousness which it deserves; and I admit that the motion 
which I now make is for the purpose, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] says, of inaugurating a total revo- 
lution in the manner in which we have hitherto dealt with the 
subject-matter of these charters. 

Mr. CANNON ofIllinois. Mr. S 
gentleman from ae [Mr. WILLIAMS] with very great in- 
terest. While he wastalking—and talking well—it occurred to 
me after all that there is sometimes much of good talk that is 
not practical. All of us will, of course, admit at once that, if a 
franchice to be granted by Congress for the construction of a 
street railway is valuable in fact, the value of it ought to be 

d. But I wondered why my zealous friend. who is so anx- 
ous to assert this principle, shouid assert it upon a bill to con- 
struct what I understand to be a suburban railway. I do not 
know that I am right, because I do not know one of these cor- 
porators, and I donot accurately know the line over which the 
road is to be constructed. 


aker, I have listened to the 
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Why should the gentleman do this, and not propose to doa 
practical thing? If I can have the gentleman's attention | will 
tell him what a practical thing is. In the grant of a franchise 
to the Georgetown Railway, which is the great railway in this 
District, and which, as I understand it, is earning money hand 

over fist, itis entirely practical for Congress, with the power 

| reserved in the franchise, to step inand put additional burdens 
upon that railroad, where people travel. Wehavegotthat. It 
is a convenience for us all. We ride on it, back and forth, and 
so do multiplied thousands of other people, and we could come 
in now and put additional burdens there, by which the public 
could be benefited, and which I have no doubt the company 
would accept before they would abandon the franchise. 

But the gentleman leaves that great corporationalone, where 
we have plenary power to perform and to put in motion this 
beautiful object-lesson for all the world and the rest of mankind, 
and proceeds to perform on a proposed extension of a charter to 
a surburban railroad, running through a sparsely settled terri- 
tory, where they have got to trust to the future for a protit, and 
he says, ‘‘ Yuu shall not have it, because I want to set an exam- 
ple to all the world.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to say it may be true 
that this franchise will not be very profitable, but if so, then 
certainly it will not be overtaxed. It is taxed now 4 per cent, 
but upon the system that I recommend it would be taxed what- 
ever the highest bidders thought the business could afford to 
stand. They might not be taxed even 4 per cent, but they cer- 
tainly would not be taxed any more than the business could, in 
the opinion of the owners, legitimately afford to pay. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In other words, to forward the 
theory of the gentleman, he would deny these people the right 
to construct a suburban railroad, which they would not construct 
at all with the sparse population, were it not that, trusting in 
the future, and to an advance in the price of real estate, they 
hope in the fullness of time to get some return for the invest- 
ment of their capital, justas the California syndicate constructed 
this railroad from the boundary out to Chevy Chase. It looked 
to me when they were constructing it that they were as wild as 
March hares; and I thought they would have to trust to this 
generation and a part of the next for a return. 

In the fullness of time the road was completed. It is conven- 
ient for me on the long and warm evenings to run out to the end 
of that road to a substantial hotel dedicated to the public and 
practically given to them. Iam very glad they have it; but if 
the gentleman from Mississippi had his way that road would 
never have been constructed. I will join hands with the gen- 
tleman to appoint a committee to make a full inquiry into and 
ascertain what the earnings of the Washington and Georgetown 
Railroad are; and if after full inquiry [ can find that in equity 
and in justice we can put additional burdens on that great rail- 
way, that is carrying passengers by the million, I am ready to 
doit. I want to be practical, and [ hope the gentleman will 
not deny to this suburban corporation the power to build a road 
where no man will build except he is an optimist. 

Mr. COOMBS. How do you know? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am surprised that my friend 
should ask such a question, coming from that center of popu- 
lation in Brooklyn and New York where there are people by 
the multiplied millions, where we all go, and where, because 
railway property is good property, the gentleman thinks we 
should not have street railways. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is not a good argument. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. No, I know: but itis the fact never- 
theless. 

Mr. COOMBS. I remember the time when street railways in 
Brooklyn and suburbs were considered of no value, and the char- 
terswere given away; but if we had them now the people would 
not have to pay more than one-half the taxation that is now 
paid. Now is the time to guard the franchises of Washington 
and to keep them until they shall be valuable. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Thefranchise is guarded in this 
bill; and in all bills in which Congress has granted a franchise 
the power to modify, to add conditions, and to alter the charter 
has been reserved. 

Mr. COOMBS. You know that can not be done after they 
have their franchises. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why? 

Mr. COOMBS. The power of railroad corporations controls 
in legislative bodies as in city corporations. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman thinks that the 
railroad corporations control Congress as fully as the city cor- 
porations are controlled. This is not New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. No; but I say they have power even in Con- 
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thoroughly investigated, criticised, and discussed. The truth 
of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this piecemeal 
legislation in the interest of individual railroad enterprises. I 
believe that we should have some general law in the District of 
Columbia governing these things on some broad plan. 

Mr. SICKLES. That is right. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, this company offers as an excuse 
for not going on with their work that the ground was frozen 
the winter after they obtained their charter. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee which reported this bill 
what has been done toward the construction of this road during 
the last year, when the ground was not frozen ave 

I dare say that if this company can be enabled to hold this 
franchise, as it is mapped out, it will be able two years from now 
to get half a million of dollarsfor it. I donot think we ought to 
give away the rights of the people in these matters. Such a 
question as this deserves to be considered from all points. 

These corporations ask a franchise todo what? To layaroad 
upon the public streets. The streets belong to the public; and 
we are in the habit of giving them - to these corporations with- 
out proper consideration. When they fail to fulfill their con- 
tract they come here and ask an extension. We ought to say 
to them, ‘‘ What are you going to give for this franchise?” 
They do not need to fill inany valleys orto build any bridges in 
order to construct their road. They find a grade upon which 
they can lay their tracks. The moment ae get a franchise 
here they are enabled to peddle out the stock or to dispose of 
the franchise without giving the public any equivalent. It may 
be said that they accommodate the people; but those who acquire 
these valuable franchises should not be allowed to make profit 
merely for themselves, with no adequate return to the public. 
I do not think we ought to pass bills of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of ee Mr. Speaker, I have an 
amendment which I will ask to have read now for information; 
and | will try to offer it when we reach at the proper stage the 
clause of the bill to which it applies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike outall of lines 6,7, 8,9,and 10 on page 1, after the word “ that "in line 
6; and strike outline 1 on page 2, and also the words “‘ and assigns are hereby 
created " in line 2 of the same page; and insert after the word “company ” 
in line 4, page %, these words; 

“Is hereby created to consist of such person or persons as shall at public 
auction, to be held at such time and place as shall be prescribed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, after notice of not less than thirty days by publication 
in a Washington, D. C., newspaper, bid the highest percentage of annual 
gross proceeds of said railway business, for a term of not exceeding twenty 
years.”’ 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not know whether 
it is in order for me to offer that amendment now. If so, I offer 
it. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I move that amend- 


ment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentlemanoffers the amendment which 
has been read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
the amendment is to strike out the names of the individual cor- 
peeetene of this company and to make section 1 read: ‘‘ That a 


Mr. Speaker, the effect of 


y corporate by the name, style, and title of the District of 
Columbia Suburban Railway Company is hereby created, tocon- 
sist of such person or persons,” etc., as provided in my amend- 
ment. - 

It is well known to members of the House that I have steadily 
opposed this piecemeal legislation. In the first place, I do not 
believe that charters ought to be granted to street railway com- 
panies seriatim. In the second place, I do not believe that fran- 
chises ought to be givenaway toanybody. These franchises are 
valuable. They are worth something to the people as well as 
to these railway companies. They are worth something more 
than the mere facilities of rapid transit, which is all that the 

ople now get out of them. I think these privileges ought 
ae sold for terms of years, not to exceed twenty years, to the 
highest bidder, the bid to be based upon the percentage of the 
gross proceeds of carrying on the business. As I have hitherto 
stated to the House, this system is in operation in New York 
State and in other places, where it has succeeded splendidly, giv- 
ing the people cheap and rapid transit, and at the same time an- 
ewering the pu of taxing these corporations what they 
ought legitimately and properly to be taxed. 

Gentlemen may respond on behalf of the committee that each 
one of these companies now pays at the rate of 4 per cent on its 

earnings as a tax upon its franchise. That may be true. 

uta tax of 4 per cent may perhaps be entirely too much for 
some rapid transit companies, and entirely too little for others. 
A uniform tax of that kind cin not be fair. What you want to 
do is to let the persons who desire the franchise determine what 
tax they can bear, while carrying on the business with profit. 
Thus the business will not in any case be taxed more than it can 
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stand. At the same time the public will secure every cent of 
taxation which they ought reasonably to ask. A tax equal to 
the highest bid e by any responsible person or persons who 
want to undertake the building of the road is fair, both to the 
company and the public. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If I understand the propo- 
sition of the gentleman, it is to completely revolutionize the 
mode of granting charters to the street-railroad companies in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the plan is, if I un- 
derstand the amendment, to put them up to the highest bidder? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This particular charter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Verywell. Now,suppose 
youdothat? This line is nothing but a surburban railway, and 
the charter is not a valuable one. Suppose you put it up and 
sell it. Do you propose that that is to be the end of what the 
road is to pay to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is the proposition—I did 
not hear the amendment in full—to accept this in full for the 
franchise? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not atall. The gentleman 
has not done me the honor to listen to my remarks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I was not able to hear the 
amendment read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman had heard 
the amendmentor my statement he would have seen that this 
is to be an annual payment. It is to be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder, the one whooffers the highest percentage of the 
annual gross proceeds of the road for a term not to exceed 
twenty years. In other words, you do not sell the fee simple of 
the franchise at all; you simply sell the franchise for a term of 
twenty years for an annual payment of a certain percentage of 
the gross proceeds. You do not sell it foragross sum to ba paid 
downas a finality, but for a certain percentage of the gross pro- 
ceeds to be paid annually. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What becomes of the char- 
ter after the expiration of the twenty years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It goes back to the public, 
and the public can again sell the franchise. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the property of the 
road? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of me wg All of it, except the rolling 
stock, the right of way and all, becomes a part of the public 
ne rty, to be again sold for a term of years to the highest 

r 


er. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The company must regulate 
its affairs so that at the time the franchise issurrendered it can 
stand from under. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
it must be wound up? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, thisisno 
new thing. If gentlemen would study the history of the street- 
railway systems in this country during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, they would find that the amendment I have offered is only 
coring. Congress to go forward in the line of the advanced 
thought of theage in reference to legislation of this character, not 
in one place, or two or three places, but in a great many places 
throughout the country where this system has prevailed for 
some years. 

The great State of New York, for instance, finding avery con- 
siderable amount of corruption among boards of mayors and 
aldermen throughout the State in connection with these matters, 
and oe to emmy. and at the same time provide a system 
which would gather all of the taxes possible from these street- 
railway corporations, have passed To such a law, and to-day in 
the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, and other cities 
throughout the State, this system is in operation. 

Mr. COOMBS. But all of the best franchises have been 
granted. They are all gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The system is for the fran- 
chise to be first agreed upon by the eee ard. Itis then put 
up for sale for a term of years to the highest bidder of a portion 
of the gross proceeds, annually, just as | propos: here. In some 
places as high as 30 per cent of the gross proceeds have been 
paid for suchfranchises. When the movement was first inaugu- 
rated these people came in, just as the gentleman from Tennessee 
did a few moments ago, and said that these franchises were 
worth nothing or else they were worth verylittle. And when it 
was pro to tax them 9 per cent of the gross proceeds out- 
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right, they said it would have the effect of entirely ruining the 
street railway business in New York. But when the law en- 
abled these railroads to tax themselves, by competition of this 
character—by bidding against each other—then the roads taxed 
themselves twenty-odd or thirty-odd per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds in order tosecure these franchises that they declared were 
worthless. 

It is not peculiar to any part of the country. The system has 
been in operation for some time in various places. Baltimore 
City for a long time has collected a great partof the annual rev- 
enues of the city from its public franchises, and this is the sys- 
tem in several great cities on the Continent of Europe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the city of Washington is the prettiest 
capital to-day on the face of the globe. I see my friend from 
New York, Gen. SICKLES, nods hisheadinassent. He has seen 
them—these foreign capitals—and so have I, and there is no 
city on the face of the globe to-day which in its possibilities, in 
its municipal possibilities, its great squares, broad streets, mag- 
nificent opportunities for future development, is like this great 
bo, oe city of the proudest nation of the earth. Weshould not 
only have the mightiest capital in that sense, but in another 
sense as well, and we should determine to make the example of 
municipal government set in this city one to be followed and 
admired by the whole world, while at the same time we have 
the most attractive looking city in the world. 

Whenever you want municipal reform in this country, people 
ought to be able aa to the city of Washington, instead of 
to the city of New York or other cities, for an example; and I 
say it isa shame and a disgrace that this great Congress, repre- 
senting forty-four States of the American Union, should be noth- 
ing in the world every fourteen days buta little board of mayor 
and aldermen to consider District charters. There oughtto be 
a general law under which all men can come forward with char- 
ters free after it has been once agreed by the Commissioners that 
a given franchise or lineis advisable; and thecorporators ought 
not to be A, B, C, and D, designated in the bill, but they ought 
to be such person or persons as will, for the term of years fixed, 
pay the highest amount of gross receipts for the privilege and 

rofits of running the business of the corporation. So that in 
behalf of the House itself, and to get rid of this special legisla- 
tion, I would favor this proposition, in order to get rid of two 
classes of people who appear upon every board of aldermen of 
the country and in every legislative body in the country where 
special charters are to be granted. 

Who are they? Why, one class of people, who are more or 
less concealed advocates and attorneys of the corporation, and 
the other class, a great deal worse one, composed of those men 
who make a habit of opposing every charter for the purpose of 
blackmail. To get rid of this if it exists, and if it does not 
exist to get rid of the suspicion of it, at any rate to get rid of 
this whele thing, which is beneath our dignity, and does not 
add in any way to the degree of respect with which we are re- 
garded by the public, in order to lead to a more equitable and 
just distribution of these franchises, I am in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

In the second place, in order to establish as a line of example 
for the country at large the great principle of not giving away 
public property—for all these reasons I say that this is as good 
a place to begin’ as any other right on this charter. Perhaps 
if we begin on it the District Committee will bring in a bill ap- 
plying to all the railroads. 

The gentleman says that this company have done some work; 
that they are an old company, and ali that. AsI understand it, 
they have done nothing that amounts to anything, and all you 
are trying to do now is to give an extension of time to these cor- 
porators because they have hitherto been unable to do any- 
thing. 

Now I ask, gentlemen, that we consider this thing with the 
seriousness which it deserves; and I admit that the motion 
which I now make is for the purpose, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] says, of inaugurating a total revo- 
lution in the manner in which we have hitherto dealt with the 
naa of these charters. 

Mr. CANNON ofIllinois. Mt. S 
gentleman from ne [Mr. WILLIAMS] with very great in- 

terest. While he was talking—and talking well—it occurred to 
me after all that there is sometimes much of good talk that is 
‘not practical. All of us will, of course, admit at once that, if a 
franchice to be granted by Congress for the construction of a 
street railway is valuable in fact, the value of it ought to be 

id. But I wondered why my zealous friend. who is so anx- 

ous to assert this principle, shouid assert it upon a bill to con- 

struct what I understand to be a suburban railway. I do not 
know that I am right, because I do not know one of these cor- 
porators, and I donot accurately know the line over which the 
road is to be constructed. 


aker, I have listened to the 
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Why should the gentleman do this, and not propose to doa 
practical thing? If I can have the gentleman's attention I will 
tell him what a practical thing is. In the grant of a franchise 
to the Georgetown Railway, which is the great railway in this 
District, and which, as I understand it, is earning money hand 
over fist, it is entirely practical for Congress, with the power 
reserved in the franchise, to step inand put additional burdens 
upon that railroad, where people travel. Wehave gotthat. It 
is a convenience for us all. We ride on it, back and forth, and 
so do multiplied thousands of other people, and we could come 
in now and put additional burdens there, by which the public 
could be benefited, and which I have no doubt the 
would accept before they would abandon the franchise. 

But the gentleman leaves that great corporationalone, where 
we have plenary power to perform and to put in motion this 
beautiful object-lesson for all the world and the rest of mankind, 
and proceeds to perform on a proposed extension of a charter to 
a surburban railroad, running through a sparsely settled terri- 
tory, where they have got to trust to the future for a protit, and 
he says, ‘‘ You shall not have it, because I want to set an exam 
ple to all the world.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to say it may be true 
that this franchise will not be very profitable, but if so, then 
certainly it will not be overtaxed. It is taxed now 4 per cent, 
but upon the system that I recommend it would be taxed what- 
ever the highest bidders thought the business could afford to 
stand. They might not be taxed even 4 per cent, but they cer 
tainly would not be taxed any more than the business could, in 
the opinion of the owners, legitimately afford to pay. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In other words, to forward the 
theory of the gentleman, he would deny these people the right 
to construct a suburban railroad, which they would not construct 
at all with the sparse population, were it not that, trusting in 
the future, and to an advance in the price of real estate, they 
hope in the fullness of time to get some return for the invest- 
ment of their capital, justas the California syndicate constructed 
this railroad from the boundary out to Chevy Chase. It looked 
to me when they were constructing it that they were as wild as 
March hares; and I thought they would have to trust to this 
generation and a part of the next for a return. 

In the fullness of time the road was completed. It is conven 
ient for me on the long and warm evenings to run out to the end 
of that road to a substantial hotel dedicated to the public and 
practically given to them. Iam very glad they have it; but if 
the gentleman from Mississippi had his way that road would 
never have been constructed. I will join hands with the gen- 
tleman to appoint a committee to make a full inquiry into and 
ascertain what the earnings of the Washington and Georgetown 
Railroad are; and if after full inquiry I can find that in equity 
and in justice we can put additional S cllens on that great rail- 
way, that is carrying passengers by the million, I am ready to 
do it. I want to be practical, and [ hope the gentleman will 
not deny to this suburban corporation the power to build a road 
where no man will build except he is an optimist. 

Mr. COOMBS. How do you know? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am surprised that my friend 
should ask such a question, coming from that center of popu- 
lation in Brooklyn and New York where there are people by 
the multiplied millions, where we all go, and where, because 
railway property is good property, the gentleman thinks we 
should not have street railways. 

Mr. COOMBS. That is not a good argument. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. No, I know: butitis the fact never- 
theless. 

Mr. COOMBS. I remember the time when street railways in 
Brooklyn and suburbs were considered of no value, and the char- 
terswere given away; but if we had them now the people would 
not have to pay more than one-half the taxation that is now 
paid. Now is the time to guard the franchises of Washington 
and to keep them until they shall be valuable. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Thefranchise is guarded in this 
bill; and in all bills in which Congress has granted a franchise 
the power to modify, to add conditions, and to alter the charter 
has been reserved. 

Mr. COOMBS. You know that can not be done after they 
have their franchises. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Why? 

Mr. COOMBS. The power of railroad corporations controls 
in legislative bodies as in city corporations. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman thinks that the 
railroad corporations control Congress as fully as the city cor- 
porations are controlled. This is not New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOMBS. No; but I say they have power even in Con- 
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gress. When bills come upon this floor and we are so persist- 

ently pressed to consider street railroads, it excites our sus- 
icion—— 

” Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In other words, the gentleman 

wants that policy which will result in the nonconstruction of 

additional railroads. That may be all very nice for him, mer- 

chant prince as he is! 

Mr. COOMBS. Nonsense! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). But it is not nice for 
my constituents and their humble representative, who have to 
walk or travel on a street railroad. I am for the populace in 
this matter, and the gentleman, posing in the name of the pop- 
ulace, tries to give them that which would not bring ‘‘ the 
greatest good to thé greatest number.” Now, that is the difsr- 
ence between my friend and myself. 

Mr. COOMBS. May I reply to your remarks? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. COOMBS. I propose to do ‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number” by preserving their property and not giving 
it away. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In the mean time the million walk. 

Mr. COOMBS. The amendment that I propose to offer—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The gentleman says these charters are 
pressed in such a way that it looks to him that there is some 
suspicion about the matter. Now, the gentleman has the cour- 
age of his convictions, I am satisfied, and I will ask him to state 
what his suspicions are. 

Mr. COOMBS. I say that when, with all the matters of leg- 
islation necessary for the District of Columbia, the whole after- 
noon is taken up with railroad legislation, three different rail- 
road bills, to the exclusion of every other kind, I think there is 
undue pressure brought upon that committee. I do not mean 
to cast any suspicions upon the committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But you have done so by 
your remarks. 

Mr. COOMBS. Notone iota. I disown any such purpose. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. You say that there is 
some suspicion of the manner in which these charters are 
pressed. 

Mr. COOMBS. I mean by that there is such a general pres- 
sure upon Congress for railroad charters, that it looks to me as 
though there was a combination of these railroads to get all 
these franchises; and lam going to stand in the way of it, and 
will state now that every one of these bills granting a franchise 
must be passed by a majority of a quorum until a general rail- 
road law is passed by which the franchises can be reserved for 
the city, and the city can get the full value of them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. But tho gentleman has 
not answered my question. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have answered your question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has no 
right, it seems to me, to cast an aspersion on gentlemen-—— 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman can not pose as an injured 
man. I have not intended to cast ar reflections u the com- 
mittee, and have statedsoemphatically; only upon the influences 
pressing upon Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee (continuing): Who are just 
as honest as the member from Brooklyn. Now,I say that when 
he comes in here and says that there is something suspicious in 
this matter he ought to tell us what his suspicions are? 

Mr. COOMBS. I have told you; and you have no right to 
pose as an injured man. I said that we ought not to grant any 
— of — ey me mes pet ae is a general measure on this 
subject brought re Congress passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That is all well enough; 


but I want you to tell me what your suspicions are, if you have 


y? 

Mr. COOMBS. Can you not understand what [ have said? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No;Idonot. Well, then, 
the gentleman has no suspicion? 

Mr. COOMBS. I have —, but not of the committee, 
and have so stated emphatically. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is it? 

Mr. COOMBS. I have told you, and I am not going to repeat 
my words. , 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. If you mean, by saying—— 

Mr. COOMBS. I will state that if the gentleman thinks that 
by asking me such questions as he has he can drive me off the 


: floor, he can not do it. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Not at all. 
Mr. COOMBS. Iam honest in convictions, and desire to 


ane the people of the District of Columbia as far as I am 


e. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The gentleman has that 


right on the ficor, but he has no right to impugn the motives of 


other gentlemen. I was assigned to a position on the District 
Committee, and the chairman of that committee assigned me to 
a position on the Committee on Railroads, and for that reason 
I, being on the subcommittee, have charge of these measures. 

Now, there are gentlemen in Washington and at other points 
who desire to put their money into the construction of street 
railroads. In this case these parties want an opportunity to 
build these suburban lines, and they come here and ask for a 
charter. Nobody but Congress can grant this charter; and yet 
when we come here with a carefully prepared bill, with a char- 
ter which protects the interests of the people, a charter which 
taxes these parties when they obtain their charter as any such 
enterprise has been taxed in the District of Columbia fora great 
many years, we are met with the opposition of the gentleman 
from New York and others upon this floor. 

Well, that is all right. They have a right to oppose this 
measure, but they have no right to impugn the motives of gen- 
tlemen who introduce these bills, of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their public duty, report these bills to the House and 
in whose charge the bills when reported are placed under the 
rulesof the House. When a gentleman having in charge a bill 
like this, in the discharge of his official duty, attempts to ad- 
vance it for consideration by Congress, neither the gentleman 
from New York nor anyone else has a right to impugn his mo- 
tives. 

Mr. COOMBS, If the gentleman insists that I imputed bad 
motives to the committee, he insists upon what he knows is not 
true. I have disowned it time and again. I think there is a 
pressure brought to bear upon Congress that should be resisted, 
and [ think we should assist the committee in resisting that 
pressure, and I am going to assist them on the floor by opposing 
these measures. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The committee, Mr. 
Speaker, is doing the best it can. We are much obliged to the 
gentleman for assisting us, but the point he made was that there 
was something suspicious in the manner in which these bills 
were presented. 

Mr. COOMBS. I did not say that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I sounderstood the gentie- 
man. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have said all that I desire to say ex- 
cept this: There is no just ground for suspicion in the mind of any 
honest man as to what has been done by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia so far as street railroads are concerned. 
We have simply attempted to do our duty. 

We have done it as we understood it. It may not have been 
done as wisely, it may not have been done as ably, as some other 
men would have done it, but we have done the best we could as 
the committee charged with this particular business, and for 
one! donot think the gentleman from New York, orany other gen- 
tleman here, has a right to impugn our motives or to say there is 
any suspicion restingonouracts. So farasI amconcerned, I wish 
there were no railway charters coming before the committee. I 
wish some means were provided by which street railway char- 
ters could be obtained without coming to Congress; but it is 
not so. 

I found the present system existing when I first came to Con- 
gress, and it still continues. There is no other way to get one 
of these charters except by applying to Congress. The pending 
bill is one for the construction of suburban lines lying almost 
er in the country, and the portion of the line that is in 
town is inapart of the town where the streets are not concreted 
and where the accommodation is earnestly demanded by the 
people. In fact, the construction of these roads is most earnestly 
urged by the people living all along the line, and yet when gen- 
tlemen in the discharge of their duty are undertaking to secure 
legislation of this kind their motives are assailed. Now, Ido 
not care to make any further response to what the gentleman 
from New York[Mr. CoomBs] has said. He has his rights on 
this floor. He has aright to resist these bills, but I wish him 
andevery gentleman here to understand that I have no objec- 
tion to making them safe in every section and in every —_ 
vision, so as to protect the interests of the people of this Dis- 
trict both inside and outside the city. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. I would per- 
haps suggest to him that it would be expedient to iacrease the 
term of years for which these franchisesshould be sold. Thirty 
or forty or fifty years would be perhaps a more businesslike 
period than twenty years. But I approve the principle of his 
amendment. In whatI have to say (whigh will be very brief) 
I trust I need not disclaim any, even the slightest, intention to 

criticise the action of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. Iam sure that the members of that committee are 
actuated by a due “gage a of the public interest and by the 
nicest regard for their own honor. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the fault in these matters, if fault 
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there be, is that we have drifted into this sort of legislation | heard and have been heard by the Districé Commissioners. But 
without due circumspection and without due deference to the | in the case to which I have just referred—the bill which we had 
future of this great capital city. I beg the House and I beg the | before us an hour or two ago—the residents on L street were 
Committee on the District of Columbia to bear in mind in their | never heard by the Commissioners. They sought a hearing, 
legislation that they are making laws for the future of the most | but they could not get it. They had not ahearing either before 
beautiful capital in the world. T have seen nearly all the world’s | the District Commissioners or before the committee of this 


capitals, and there is not one that compares in site andinfuture | House. And I say it is not fair or just that tho rights of prop- 
possibilities of grandeur with that in which we are now legis- | erty holders should be disposed of in that summary way. If 
lating. Washington is destined to be the greatest capital of the | they can not have substantial justice, let them at least have the 
greatest nation on earth. forms of justice. 

Now, sir, it is time that we should bear these things in mind I have never taken any part in these discussions heretofore. 
when we legislate here. If Congress must be a municipal board | My attention has never been called to this subject in any way; 
of aldermen, and must dispose in this way of large and valuable | and I would not now have taken part in this matter but for re- 
municipal franchises, it would be wise for the Government, | monstrances addressed to me by parties interested. | do not, 


either through the District Committee of the House or through | however, intend to confine my suggestions to that particu 
the District Commissioners, to devise, mature, and submit some | case; I am persuaded, in view of the frequency of these applica- 
comprehensive system for the public improvement of this cap- | tions for charters, and in view of the importance and valuo of 
ital city, including a system of street railways. the franchises and their relation to the future of this great capi- 

And there is a feature of this matter to which I wish to call | tal, that there should be some system adopted. There should be 
the attention of the District Committee. We have found it | a general lawframed. I commend this suggestion to the con- 
necessary in New York, for example, to require that the assent | sideration of the District Committee. 


of two-thirds of the occupants or owners of the property on a With great satisfaction I heard my friend from Tennessee 
given line shall be afiirmatively expressed in writing before any | say—I was not unprepared to hear him say it—that he would 


franchise of this character is granted. If that can not be ob- | be glad, as one member of the District Committee, to be re- 
tained, then the matter is submitted to a court of high jurisdic- | lieved of this embarrassing and troublesome subject. T do not 
tion, the supreme court, which ——— commissioners to con- | wonder he should make such a remark. Questions of this kind 
sider the expendiency of the public improvement, and to hear | must be embarrassing to members of the committee. 
all the parties concerned for and against the proposed railway. Now the best way to relieve the committee of these trouble- 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Is that the manner in |} some questions of detail would be for the committee or some of 
which the right of way was obtained by the elevated road in | its membersto frame a general bill that would apply to all these 
New York City? applications. And let us have it brought in at once, beloro we 
Mr. SICKLES. That was obtained in a somewhat different | pass upon any more of these charters in detail. Let us get rid 
manner. A special act of the Legislature was passed creatinga | of these special charters. [ do not agree, however, with the 
board of commissioners for the purpose of taking into considera- | suggestion that this House is to be a mere echo of the board of 
tion the construction of the proposed road. They heard all the | District Commissioners. We are not here to record their de- 
parties for and against the improvement. They drafted an act | crees nor toaccept their recommendations without criticism and 
of incorporation, subject to such limitations and safeguards as | review. Let us have a general bill framed based upon our past 
they thought necessary; and thus the corporation was created | experience and looking forward to the destiny of this great cap- 


and the improvements made. ital. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The point of my inguiry Mr. HEARD. I move that the House adjourn. 
was whether in that case the consent of two-thirds of the prop- LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


; 2 : ae 
- ocnere eae = aon om ee t ly to that road By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
a oan Re ee ek oak oon ee To Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut, for one week, on account of 
- such oreo had been imposed theroad could not have sickness in his family 
een built in its present form. ; ee : oe eaTS i 4 
Mr..RICHARDSON of Tennessee. That was whatI wanted to ciamenbianeed best week, on account of important 
ascertain by my inquiry. =a. ; oa ee a eee se 
Mr. SICKLES. This provision to which I have referred is | , — motion of Mr. HEARD was — agreed to; and accord- 
the result of all our experience in regard to city railroads. It | ™#ly (at5 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned. 
was not adopted with reference to the surface road nor the first 
——— —, But this en has pees oat ey REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 
and wise, and is now a part of our organic law on this subject. | Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from 
eee the l en a eee of the Committee on War Claims, reported the bill (H.R. 2217) for 
oS ee nee ee — ee ed eee he > tors the relief of S. M. Grace; which, with the accompanying report 
authority which I regarded as respectable and trustworthy that No. 993) adall Gates eeinted wal seferved te the O J it 
none of the residents of L street had been heard on the subject, a ee t th, “Whol Te a Toe om Ce ee 
at least in any formal manner, before the committee. Those os ee 
residents solicited such a hearing. They could not or did not 
getit. Whether it was their fault or not I do not know, but in CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 
point of fact they were notheard. ee Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military Af- 
Now, if we must resolve ourselves intoa municipal board of | fairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (ff. R. 
aldermen to consider these franchises, I think the dignity of | 4856) for the relief of William E. Keene, and the same was re- 
this House requires ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr. HEARD. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 
Mr. SICKLES. Certainiy. ina anahiiees . ; a = a 
Mr. HEARD. One point I wish to impress upon the gentle- PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
man is this: We have here in this city a board of Commission-| Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
ers appointed by the President,and this board is supposedly the | owing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 
representative of the interests of the people. Itisthe rightof| By Mr. JOSEPH (by request): A bill (H.R.7242) to provide 
the people to have a hearing on matters of this kind before that | for the reclamation of the arid lands of the United States, etc. 
board, and the right is given them, as I understand, in every in- to the Committee on [rrigation of Arid Lands. 








stance. By Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7243) 
On the other hand, it is not a matter of absolute right that | authorizing additional compensation to the assistant commis- 
they should be accorded a hearing before committees of the | sioners to the Industrial Exhibition held at Melbourne, Au- 
House. They are supposed to have their hearing before the | tralia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Commissioners. In point of fact, the committees, in matters on By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7244) providing that no pensions 
which they feel they need information, do freqently grant hear- | for disability, or under the act of June 27, 1890, or to the widows 
ings to citizens. But I submit to the gentleman respectfully | of soldiers, shall be for less than $12 per month—to the Com- 
that our committee is warranted in acting upon the report of | mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
the Commissioners upon questions of this kind, it being the duty By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7245) to restore widows of 
of the Commissioners to give a hearing to the people. The | Union soldiers and sailors to the right of pension—to #he Com- 
hearing should, I think, be had before that body, not as a matter | mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
of right before the committee. By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7246) to provide for the 
Mr. SICKLES. I quite agree with the chairman of the Dis- yment of one-half of the expense of paving streets around the 
trict Committee in his statement. I om wes a committee of Cited States custom-house at St. Louis, Mo.--to the Committee 
the House has a right to assume that the residents ought to be | on Claims. ’ 
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By Mr. CURTIS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7248) to provide 
punishment for the crimes of aggravated mutiny and desertion 
to the enemy in time of war, and to abolish the penalty of death 
for other crimes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7252) to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Tennessee River at Knoxville, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A joint resolution (H. Res. 183) to in- 
struct the officers in charge to keep the Smithsonian Institution, 
or the National Museum, the Botanical Gardens, and the Wash- 
ington Monument open onevery week day from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., 
and on Sundays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and not less than three 
evenings every weck from 7 to 10 o’clock—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the annual report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIL{, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABANISS: A bill (H. R. 7249) for the relief of Abner 
Abercrombie—te the Committee on Pensions. 

Pw Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief 
of Burrell Cronkhite—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H.R. 7251) to relieve Aaron Loungkin 
-_ the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A Dill (H. R. 7253) for the relief of 
David Bandy, of Hamilton County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7254) to pension Rufus Phillip, 
a soldier of the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7255) for the relief of Al- 
oe West, late of the United States Navy—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7256) to pay cer- 
tain cliims heretofore certified by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7257) for the 
relief of Henry Ware—to the Committee on War Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of James E. Snedecor and others, 
of Hemstead, N. Y.,in favor of Government control of tele- 
grauphs—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of A. J. Woodruff, M. D.,and other citizens of 
Babylon, N. Y., in favor of Government control of telegraph 
= ee the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

toads. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Isabel, Tex., for pas- 
sage of an act recognizing the services of military teleraph oper- 
ators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of [llinois, in favor of 
electing the President, Vice-President, and United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, and for direct legislation in 
the interest of the people—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. HARRIS: Petition of citizens of Marysville, Dodge 
City, Lawrence, Pleasanton, and Topeka, all of Kansas, for 
passage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Communication of William P. Squibb, 
George W. Squibb, Nicholas, Oester, and Frederick Roslenberg, 
of Lawrenceburg, Ind., with relation to the question of a policy 
of increasing the tax on spirits sold in bonded warehouses—to 
the-Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIEFER: Communication from the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, nst pro d abrogation of the reci- 
procity treaties in the Wilson tariff bill now before Congress— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, preamble and resolutions by the board of directors of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Chamber of Commerce, against the Coxey is- 
sue— to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of citizens of San Jose, Cal., favoring 
reduction of tax on proof spirits to 90 cents per gallon and in- 
crease of tax on beer to$1 per gallon—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. s 
Also, petition of letter-carriers of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 





ing the passage of House bill 5294—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCNAGNY: Resolutions of Union No.37, Cigar Mak- 
ers’ International Union of America, of Fort Wayne, Ind., relat- 


ing to the proposed duties on cigars and tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ligonier, Ind., for the passage of 
anact recognizing the servicesof military telegraph opverators— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers to accompany House bill 7228— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Memorial of Ohio State Medical Society, 
protesting against proposed reduction in number of assistant sur- 
aeons in the United States Army—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: Protest from residents of 
Connecticut, against the application of the income-tax provision 
of the Wilson tariff bill to building and loan associations—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of Rev. A. B. Austinand members 
of the York Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Cincinnati, 
to pass House bill 6683—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

y Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition for special act 
granting arrears of pension to Isabella Lowe, as widow of Chris- 
topher Lowe, privateCompany K,Two hundred and tenth Penn- 
sylvania Infantry Volunteers, certificate No. 207123—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, May 29, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. EDWARD B. BaGBy, Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on motionof Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER DECORATION DAY. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I move that when the Senate adjourn to- 
day, it adjourn to meet on Thursday, day after to-morrow. 
he motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill(H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn cer- 
tain land for village purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The bill (H. R. 4961) granting certain rights over Lime Point 
military reservation, in the State of California, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 6969) for the relief of Benjamin F. Poteet, was 
pve alan by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

WESLEY MONTGOMERY. 


The bill (H. R.6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is in substance the same bill that we 
passed a few days ago, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. What committee reports the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BERRY. A bill of similar character was reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands and passed the Senate a few 
days 7 Thisis a House bill for the same purpose. 

The ill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. ALLISON presented the petition of M. Stalher and sun- 
dry other citizens of Story County, Iowa, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to fix the pay, allowances, pensions, retire- 
ment, and rank of the veterinarians of the United States Army; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted ata meeting of the Sons 
of the Revolution Society of the District of Columbia, heldin the 
city of Washington, May 15, 1894, favoring the publication at 
an early day of the Revolutionary records, rolls, etc.; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented the petition of Charles Jones and sundry 
other citizens of Newton, Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the issuance of $500,000,000 of full legal 
tender Government money, and with the same to construct a 
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railroad from New York City to San Francisco, Cal.; and also 
praying for the suspension of the coinage of gold and silver; 
which was referred to the Committee on Financs. 

He also presented petitions of S. J. Chester and sundry other 
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citizens of Jefferson County; of C. Bayless and sundry other | 


citizens of Dubuque; of James Harrigan and sundry other citi- 
zens of Dubuque; of L. Harbach and sundry other citizens of Des 
Moines; of B. J. Phelps and sundry other citizens of Audubon 
County; of John MeSteen and sundry other citizens of Scott 
County, and of R. P. Clarkson and sundry other citizens of Park 
County, all in the State of Iowa, praying that the funds of mu- 
tual lifeinsurance companies and associations beexempted from 
the income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented the petitionof Selden Connor and 32other 
policy holders of Cumberland County, Me., praying that in the 
passage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented petitions of A. W. Greenwood and sun- 
dry other citizens of Lake Mills; of William F. Shea and sundry 
other citizens of Ashland; of Fred Olcott and 42 other citizens 
of Polk County,and of William Evans and sundry other citizens 
of St. Croix County, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the East Maine Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to suppress the lottery traffic; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Samuel F. Humphrey and 82 
other citizens of Penobscot County; of E.G. Blanchard and 32 
other citizens of Portland, and of William A. Martin and 43 
other citizens of Aroostook County, all in the State of Maine, 
praying that in the passage of any law providing for the taxa- 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual lifeinsurance companies and 
associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. ROACH (for Mr. WALSH) presented the petition of John 
Richardson, mayor, and sundry other citizens of St. Marys, 
Ga., praying that an appropriation be made for the purpose of 
increasing the depth of the channel leading into Cumberland 
Sound, in that State; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also (for Mr. WALSH) presented petitions of Richard 
Robinson and 22 other policy Seldare of Chatham County; of 
Dr. C. H. Richardson and 14 other policy holders of Macon 
County, and of S. C. Jones and 45 other policy holders of Mus- 
cogee County, all inthe State of Georgia, praying that the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I present sundry petitions, con- 
taining the names of 5,000 Indian war veterans and other citi- 
zens and residents of the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. The petition itself is embraced in seven lines, and Lask 
unanimous consent that I may read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is as follows: 


We, the undersigned, Indian war veterans, also citizens and residents of 
the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, respsctfuily ask your honor- 
able body to enact at the present session of Congress a law granting a pen- 
sion such as has been granted to the veterans of the Mexican war; also, a 
land warrant for 160 acres of land to each person who served in the Indian 
wars in the States above set forth. Asa large number of those who will be 
benefited by the passage of such a law are quite aged, infirm, and in needy 
circumstances, and are unable to give personal attention to locating war- 
rants on public lands, we would most respectfully ask that the same be 
made transferable. 


The Chair 


I ask the respectful attention of the Committee on Pensions 
to this petition, so numerously signed. I hope that some action 
may be taken at the present session of Congress looking to the 
placing on the pension rolls of at‘least the Indian war veterans 
of the far West. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
thé Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LINDSAY presented petitions of John S. Power and sun- 
dry citizens of Fleming County; of J. H. Hickman and sun- 
pe citizens of Daviess County, and of John R. Smith and sundry 
other citizens of Taylor County, all in the State of Kentucky, 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and 
associations beexempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
2 Mr. TURPIE een a petition of sundry citizens of Floyd 
County, Ind., and apetition of sundry citizens of Wayne County, 
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Ind., praying that mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which, on motion of Mr. TURPIE, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of sundry holdersof life in- 
surance policies in the State of Tennessee, praying that in the 
passage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from taxation; which was:ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Harriman, Knoxville, and Shelbyville, all in the State 
of Tennessee, praying for the retention of the present tax on 
proof spirits, and also that the internal-revenue tax on beer and 
like intoxicating liquors used as a beverage be increased $1 per 
barrel, or sufficiently to provide the internal revenue required 
in the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented sundry memorials of life insurance 
policy holders of Henry, Greene, Christian, Macon, Cook, San- 
gamon, Carroll, La Salle, Champaign, Peoria, and Knox Coun- 
ties, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the tax- 
ation of the funds of mutal life insurance companies and associa- 
tions; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented the petition of A. H. Coffin and sundry 
citizens of Grayson County, and the petition of J. H. Collins and 
sundry other citizens of McLennan County, all in the State of 
Texas, praying that the fundsof mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. MANDERSON., I present a statement concerning the 
systematic improvement of the Missouri River. I move that it 
be printed as a document, and referred to the Committee an Ap- 
propriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1887) providing for opening the Uncom- 
pahgre and Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

TARIFF BULLETINS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Tariff Bulletins Nos. 30 to 35, inclusive, being replies to tariff 
inquiries in regard to the sugar and tobacco schedules. I ask 
that the bulletins be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. VILAS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2065) to prevent 
the carrying of obscene literature and articles designed for in- 
decentand immoral use from one St«te or Territory into another 
State or Territory; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia) introduced a bill (S. 2056) to provide for continuing 
the system of trunk sewers in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
videfor sewage disposal, to lay out highways, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also(by requestof the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Idmbia) introduced a bill (S.2067) making permanent provision 
for the police fund of the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CULLOM. I introduce, by request, a bill to regulate 
railroad companies engaged in interstate commerce. I wish to 
state in this connection that I have not had time toexamine the 
bill and determine whether [ shall favor the measure or any 
portion of it; but in glancing over it I find it contains many 
things which will probably attract the attention of the country. 
I therefore introduce the bill, as I have been requested to do, 
and ask that it be read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill (S.2068) to regulate railroad companies engaged in 
interstate commerce, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

r. MITCHELL of Wisconsin submitted an amendmesat in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 
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POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. KYLE. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution reported by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. TURPI£] from the Committee on Foreign Relations in re- 
gard to the status of the United States Government concerning 
the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GEORGE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. KYLE. I movethat the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I suggest the want of a quorum. 

The’ VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gray, Manderson, Sherman, 
Allison, Hale, Martin, Shoup, 
Bate, Harris, Mitchell, Oregon Smith, 
Berry, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Caffery, Higgins, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cameron, Hill, Paimer, Vest, 
Chandler, Hoar, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Coke, rby, Perkins, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Platt, White. 
ye, we. _ Proctor, 
George, cLaurin, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. KYLE. I call for the reading of the pending resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution reported by Mr. TURPIE 
— the Committee on Foreign Relations January 23, 1894, as 
ollows: 


Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate itis un- 
wise and inexpedient, under existing conditions, to consider at this time 
any project of annexation of the Hawaiian territory to the United States: 
that the Provisional Government therein having been duly recognized, the 

hest international interests uire that it shall pursue in its own line of 
polity. Foreign intervention in the political affairs of these islands will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the United States. 


Mr. KYLE. I wish to state that I will waive for the present 
my resolution considered yesterday, and I ask for a vote of the 
Senate upon the resolution reported from the Committee on For- 
= Relations, which has just been read. 

ir. PEFFER. A few days ago I presented an amendment 
which I expected to propose at the first opportunity, and I wish 
to do so now, if the Secretary hasit. It is simply to strike out 
and insert a substitute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas will be read. 4 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all-after the 
word ‘‘resolved ” and insert: 


That the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands ha been 
duly recognized, the highest international interests require that it shall pur- 
sue its own line of polity withoutinterference on the part of the United States; 
that intervention in the political affairs of these 8S by other govern- 
— pind be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of the 

jnite ates. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEer- 


FER). 

Mr. PEFFER. My amendment simply pro 8 to acknowl- 
edge the fact, and then to state the proposition without any 
whereas orany introductory matter. I think this simple state- 
ment of what has been done and what the United States pro- 
poses to do will relieve us of any embarrassmentthat comes from 
party affiliations, or predilections, or anything of that kind. My 
object is to simplify the matter, so that all can vote for it readily. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN], 
the chairman of the Committes on Foreign Relations, stated 
the other day in a condensed form the substance of a resolution 
which might well be adopted by the Senate. It was that the 
United States ought not tointerfere in the affairs of the Hawaiian 
Islands. For that I am willing to vote. 

The pending resolution is more than that. This resolution re- 
fers to the existing Government, and recognizes that Govern- 
ment as the proper controll force of the islands. Thatis a 
question for the people of the Hawaiian Islands, notforus. I re- 
gard the present Government as having all the authority it as- 
serts for itself as between that Government and the inhabitants 
of the islands; tut my own feelings are that we should let the 
Hawaiian Islands alone. 

Iam not willing to interfere in any manner for the restora- 
tion of the queen. I am not willing in any manner to counte- 


nance the existing Government. The Government does not 
rest upon a republican foundation. Itisa mere oligarchy. It 
does not assume to be a government of the islands. It only as- 
sumes to be a representative of mere force. I am unwilling to 
recognize the rightful authority of that Government in the lan- 
guage of thisresolution. The Government has been recognized. 
That is a diplomatic fact in regard to which I make no comf 
plaint; but while Iam opposed to any interference in behalf o- 
the queen by either moral or physical force, I am eo. atthe 
same time to the employment of either moral or physical force 
to ee the existing Government. . 

Ifl my way I would adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Alabama, that we will not interfere with the control of the 
Hawaiian Islands by its own people, but we would discounte- 
nance interference on the part of any other government. iam 
not willing to aid the queen or the existing Government by any 
expression of sympathy for either. 

Mr. VEST. Will my friend from Illinois permit me to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will permit me simply to make 
one remark, and that is, I am through. 

Mr. VEST. I do not propose to make an argument, but I 
agree so entirely with the Senator from Illinois, that I propose 
to offer an amendment, if it receives no vote but my own. I 
move to amend the resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. In line 2 I move to strike out the words 
‘“‘under existing conditions;” in line 3 to strike out the words 
‘at this time;” in line 4 to strike out the words “ the Provi- 
sional Government therein having been duly recognized;” in line 
6 to strike out ‘‘it” and insert ‘‘ the people of the Sandwich 
Islands;” and in the same line to strike out ‘‘ pursue its own ” 
and insert ‘‘choose their form of governmentand;” so as to make 
the resolution read: 


Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 
wise and ent to consider any project of annexation of the Hawaiian 
territory to the United States; that the highest international interests re- 
quire that the people of the Sandwich Islands shall choose their form of 
government and line of polity. Foreign intervention in the political affairs 
of these islands will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the Government of 
the United States. 


I offer this as an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 
r. VEST. On that I shall call the yeas and nays, in order to 
record my own vote. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, whatever Imight think individ- 
ually of the amendment (and Iam not prepared to say that it does 
not express my individual notions) t have a purpose nowif it can 
be accomplished, and that is, to procure action by the Senate in 
the exigency which confronts us. I think itis highly impor- 
tant that the Senate should make a deliverance, and I am com- 
mitted to the expression of views in the resolution known as 
the Turpie resolution, reported some three or mere months ago 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. I believe that that 
resolution can now be passed. I think itisin the interest of hu- 
manity and of civilization that it should be passed. It seems to 
me it is the only thing that can be passed, and therefore I shall 
be compelled on that account to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it be in order, I should like to have a divi- 
sion of the question on the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, and I should be glad to have it read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution soas 
to read: 

Resolved, That from the facts and papers laid before the Senate it is un- 


wise and inexpedient to consider any ET of annexation of the Hawaiian 


territory to the United States; that the highest international interests re- 


quire that the yd of the Sandwich Islands shall choose their form of 
government lineof polity. Foreign intervention in the pennant affairs 
of these islands will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the 

the United States, 

Mr. BUTLER. If possible, I should like to have a division of 
the amendment, for I am opposed to the first part of it, which 
commits the Government against annexation, and I am in favor 
of the last of it. 

Mr. HOAR. How does that amendment get before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri to the pending resolution. 

Mr. PLATT. What has become of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER]? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas is a substitute for the resolution, and the 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri is an amendment to 
ceeieat the text. The vote is first to be taken, therefore, onthe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Chair will allow me, I understand the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri is alsoa sub- 
stitute. Is it not, therefore, putting the question on the second 
substitute instead of the first? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri is an amendment, as the Chair understands, to 
the text of the resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Both are substitutes, as I understand. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair is undoubtedly right, but, as I heard 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, it seemed to be a 
substitute. Will the Chair be kind enough to state are not both 
substitutes? I do not understand that the proposition of the 
Senator from Missouri leaves any portion of the original text 
whatever. if that be true, it isan entire substitute. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will allow me, I did not pro- 
pose my amendment in the nature of a substitute, but intended 
to have stricken out part of the resolution proposed by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, leaving the rest of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. If in order, I will object to the consideration 
of the resolution. 
Mr. PEFFER. 

stitute. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move that the amendment a gag 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] lie on the table. I 
understand that it attacks annexation at all times and in all 
ways, and the best way to see what the Senate wants to say is to 
have a vote to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri lie upon the table. 

Mr. VEST and Mr. DOLPH called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). [transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the 
Senator from Nevada|Mr. JONES], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon], and 
withhold my vote unless it be necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH}, and for the 
present withhold my vote. 

Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QUAY’S name was called). 
colleague [Mr. QUAY] is not present this morning. 
here he would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Idaho[Mr. DuBots]. He not being here 
and not knowing how he would vote, I refrain from voting. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam compelled to withdraw my affirm- 
ative vote on account of the absence of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], with whom I am paired. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] is 
absent, I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska, and is not paired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY], and shall let my vote stand. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague [Mr. WriLson]is detained from 
the Senate on account of illness. If he were here he would vote 
‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 18; 


Mine was not an amendment by way of sub- 


I think the resolution had better go over until 


My 
If he were 


as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Allen, Gray, McMillan, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Hale, Manderson, Platt, 
Butler, Hawley, Martin, Power, 
Cameron, Higgins, Mitehell, Oregon Proctor, 
Chandler, Hill, Morgan, Sherman, 
Cullom, Hoar, Morrill, Shoup, 
Davis, Irby, Pasco, Teller, 
Dolph, Kyle, Peffer, Turpie, 
Frye, Lodge, Perkins, Washburn. 
NAYS—I8. 
Bate, Coke, Jones, Ark. Vest 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Vilas, 
Caffery, George, Pugh, Voorhees. 
Call, Harris, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Roach, 
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NOT VOTING—31. 

Aldrich, Dubois McLaurin, Smith, 
Biackburn, Gallinger McPherson, Squire, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mills Stewart, 
Brice, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Walsh, 
Camden, 7OTMan, Murphy, White, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Palmer, Wilson, 
Daniel, Jarvis, Patton Wolcott 
Dixon, Jones, Nev Quay, 

So the amendment was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. . 

Mr. KYLE. I think the Senator from Tennessee will give 
consent for about five or ten minutes to dispose of the resolution 
which has been pending. I think a final vote of the Senate can 


be taken upon it and the matter concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the resolution can be voted upon without 
further debate I shall not object, but if it is to lead to debate, | 
shall feel it my duty to object. 

Mr. BUTLER. it will lead to debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. VILAS. That resolution will not be disposed of without 
debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. ThenIcann 
eration at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection; and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, lam satisfied from what I have 
seen this morning, as I think all other Senators are, that the 
resolution of the Senator from South Dakota, as proposed to be 
amended by me, can be disposed of by a vote without any further 
discussion. I therefore move, with that object in view, thatthe 
pending business be laid aside temporarily, in order that we may 
take up and dispose of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas, to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLg&}. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered,and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Lagain announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey |[Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Nevada[Mr. Jongrs], 
and I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Is\and{Mr. Dixon], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] is paire 1 with the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. We have arranged to transfer 
the pairs so that the Senator from Rhode Island will stand 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, and the Senator from 
Maine and I will be at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). [ am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. QUAY], and vote 
iat rea.” 

Mir. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from North 
Carolina |Mr. JARVIS], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], but I trans 
fer that pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WAts], and 
vote ‘“‘nay.” 

Mr: SMITH (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the junior Senator from Idaho |Mr. Dusots], but I transfer that 
pair to my colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. Under the transfer of pairs stated by the Senator 


. : ‘ 
request 


t consent toits further consid- 


from Mississippi[Mr. MCLAURIN] Iam at liberty to vote. I vote 
‘* vea.” 
Mr. McMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 


inquire of the Chairif theSenator from Louisiana[Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
not voted. 

Mr. McMILLAN, 
with that Senator. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAm- 
DEN] has not voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. 1 suggest to the Senator from South Dakota 
that we transfer our pairs. [am paired with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] and the Senator is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. That will enable 
us both to vote. 


The Sonator from Louisiana has 


Then I withdraw my vote, as [ am paired 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. That arrangement is satisfactory to me, 
and I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
with whomIam paired, hasnot voted. I supposed he had voted 
as he was in the Chamber a while ago. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 


Allen, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, 
Allison, Higgins, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hill, Peffer, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hoar, Perkins, Teller,p 
Dolph, Kyle, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Frye, Lodge, Platt, 
Hale, Manderson, Power, 
NAYS—28. 

Bate, Daniel, Martin, Ransom, 
Berry, Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Roach, 
Butler, George, Morgan, Smith, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, Vest, 
Call Jones, Ark. Palmer, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Coke, McLaurin, Pugh, White. 

NOT VOTING—31. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Hunton, Quay, 
Blackburn, Dubois, Irby, Squire, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, Jarvis, Stewart, 
Brice, Gibson, Jones, Nev. Turpie, 
Camden, Gordon, McMillan, Walsh, 
Carey, Gorman, McPherson, Wilson, 
Cullom, Gray, Mills, Wolcott. 
Davis, Hansbrough, Patton, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, requested the Senate to furnish the 
House with a duplicate copy of S. 104, for the relief of Gen. N. 
J. T, Dana, the original having been mislaid. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills: 

A bill (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railroad Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 
A. D. 1891; and 

A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Com- 
pany of Montana to construct a dam across the Missouri River; 

A bill (H.R. pon for the relief of Louis Pelham; 

A bill (H, R. 3458) extending the time for final proof and pay- 
ment on lands claimed under the public land laws of the United 
States; 

A bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of Richard Hawley & Sons; 

A bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for the closing of part of an alley 
in square 622 in the city of Washington, D. C., and for the relief 
of the president and directors of Gonzaga College; 

A bill (H. R. 6777) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway;” and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for the relief of Peter Hagan. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 28th instant approved and signed the act (S. 1808) to 
amend the act of June 22, 1892, entitled ‘‘Anact to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at the city of 
Yankton, S. Dak.” 

THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes; the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. PEFFER to the 
amendment of Mr. HALE. 

A BILL TO PERPETUATE THE TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION AND THE FINAN- 
CIAL AND COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN AMERICA, 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, the discussion of a tariff bill 
framed, as this one is, upon no one consistent theory, but upon a 
mixture of all, has necessarily takenawiderange. If itis within 
my power toadd a to the extended and able exposition of 
the pending bill, which distinguished Senators have already 
made, I may the more hope todo soby limiting myself to one of 





its phases. I shall therefore only attempt to consider, and that 
very briefly, its effect upon our trade and relations with the rest 
of the American hemisphere, and especially its bearing upon the 
Canadian question. 

To the south of us are Spanish-American republics which in 
common with the United States, though under different condi- 
tions, are endeavoring to maintain the principles of self-govern- 
ment. They are our mutual friends and allies. Their products 
are different from ours, and liberal trade relations with them 
would not harm but help our producers. Atthe same time the 
would serve to strengthen the friendship and confidence which 
ought to exist between the different parts of independent Amer- 
ica. To the north of us, stretching for 4,000 miles along our 
northern frontier, in the only important relic, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba, of the political domination of Europe in America. 

Politically Canada, if not a menace, is at least a nuisance to 
the United States. Her products, too, in further contrast to 
those of the Spanish-American republics, are the same as our 
own. There is surely no reason, political or commercial, why 
she should be especially favored in our tariff legislation, and it 
can not be done except to the great detriment of our home prod- 
ucts. This bill proposes, however, to discriminate against our 
sister republics, which so especially deserve our consideration, 
and in favor of a British colony which deserves it so little, a 
course which equally in each case must result to the great dis- 
advantage of our own producers, especially the agricultural 
— and the permanent injury of our largest national inter- 
ests. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRADE WITH THE SPANISH-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


If there are any countries with which we ought to cultivate 
freer trade relations they are the Spanish-American republics. 
Weare alike isolated from the great powers of Europe; we alike 
have a common interest in the-maintenance of self-government 
upon the American continent and the exclusion of foreign polt- 
ical power and influence from them. As the largest and most 
powerful of the American nations, the United States ought nat- 
urally to exercise a preponderating influence in American af- 
fairs. Her ability to do so, however. is to aconsiderable degree 
controlled by the closeness of her relations and the extent of 
her intercourse with her sister republics. 

Intimate trade relations between the United States and the 
other republics of the American hemisphere would be one of 
the most powerful means for bringing about so desirable a re- 
sult. The products of most of those countries are entirely dif- 
ferent from our own. ‘Chey have much that we need and do not 

roduce, or at least not in sufficient quantities for our necessi- 
ties; and in like manner we have much that they need and do 
not produce. It is impossibleto have amore favorable basis for 
exchange trade. It is not those who produce the same or simi- 
lar things, but those who produce things unlike and dissimilar 
who can exchange upon a fair basis to the common benefit of 
both. The third section of the law of 1890 was enacted for the 
purpose of increasing our trade with those countries and of se- 
curing new markets for our producers. The following few brief 
extracts fairly indicate the great delight with which it was at 
first received by the Democratic press: 

The New York Herald: 


Harrison and Blaine, in their reciprocity policy, have come over to good 
old Democratic ground. 

Mr. Blaine has dared to exhibit some common sense on matters which in- 
volve the welfare of sixty-five millions of people. 


The Philadelphia Record: 


It must be said, however, in behalf of Mr. Blaine’s policy of reciprocity, 
that it points in the direction of commercial freedom; and for this reason, 
if for no other, it deserves a friendly greeting from every friend of tariff 
reform. 


The Brooklyn Eagle: 


To le of good common sense Mr. Blaine’s suggestion appears to be a 
estent one. e does not believe in throwing away a magnificent oppor- 
unity to secure for American producers a splendid market for their wares. 


The New York Times: 


The recommendation [to insert a reciprocity clause in the tariff bill] isa 

one, as being in behalf of a removal of some of our restrictions upon 

trade and in the direction of freer and more profitable intercourse with 
foreign nations. 


The New York Commercial Bulletin: 


The wisdom of Mr. Blaine’s plan of reciprocity between this country and 
the nations of the south is coming to be more and more appreciated by pub- 
lic men here the more it is considered. 


The New York Sun: 
The hope or the dream of the commercial, if not of the political union of 


this continent, is in the minds of all Americans. The first steps toward 
making ita reality may soon be taken. Public opinion is ripening for ir. 


The Boston Herald: 


This policy is so sound and meritorious, it is so farin keeping with all 
that has been said of late about the necessity of the United States securing 
control of the trade of this continent, that if it is repudiated, the act will be 
a signal instanc® of political shortsightedness. 
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The proposition was a simple one. 
move the duty from certain necessaries of life and to continue 
others free, instead of doing so blindly, it was provided that it 
should be done for those of our American neighbors who, in re- 
turn for the great advantages of our markets for their staple 
products, should give our producers some concession in their 
markets. It was simply a question whether we should get some- 
thing or nothing in exchange for opening our markets freely 
tothem. The simplicity of the proposition and its manifest ad- 
vantage tous over opening those markets in the same way with- 
out any return whatever, commended itself to every sensible 
person. 

SUCCESS OF THE RECIPROCITY AGREEMENTS. 

The agreements negotiated under the reciprocity section have 
only been in operation about two years. In that time our pro- 
ducers have hardly had the time to adjust themselves to the 
opportunities offered them. Several of the Spanish-American 
republics have been harassed with political disturbances; others 
have suffered equally serious financial difficulties. The re- 
sults are plainly not what they would have been after a longer 
period, but they are sufficient to demonstrate the success of the 
law and the much greater increase in trade which might reason- 
ably be expected in the future. 

The increase in trade with Cuba has been especially notable. 
Our exportation to Cuba of breadstuffs, for example, increased 
from less than $800,000 in 1891, to $3,500,000 in 1893; machines 
and tools from $2,000,000 to $4,200,000; railroad iron, nails, and 
spikes from $70,000 to $450,000; wire from $700,000 to $1,600,000; 
provisions from $2,800,000 to $5,700,000, and vegetables from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000. 

I submit a comparative table of a few principal exports to 
Cuba during the fiscal years 1891 and 1893: 






Articles. 1891. 1893. 
Agricultural implements. $55, 618 $123, 421 
OS eae 784, 979 3,519, 732 
Machines and tools ___--... ---| 2,087, 967 4, 216, 085 
Ratiroad iron, nails, and spikes... .....<..<e.ccccncce 72, 318 454, 237 
i bitdiiin dct iwndoknh MAREN dn cede aemecneirnes tajenaginiacne 715, 208 1, 164, 671 
I. . - atadeetradchmmn han cesdnns soan cage penbeied 2, 787, 608 5, 700, 536 
WOE wane kacdeennksbebwe senwsccedegsbsennk <quedennsn 294, 421 978, 261 
Wood, AG TANUIRGSETES OF... .... cccccccccscsssccccecas 987, 579 1,751, 221 





Our total exports to Cuba for sixteen years prior to 1891 had 
averaged between eleven and twelve millions of dollars. In 1891 
they were $12,000,000; in 1893 they were twice as much, or $24,157,- 
698. Atthesame time the exports from Great Britain to Cuba fell 
from $14,500,000 in 1890 to $8,000,000 in 1892, and those of France 
from $2,300,000 to less than $1,000,000. The Senatorfrom Minne- 
sota, in his able speech during the pendency of the present bill 
upon ‘‘ Reciprocity and New Markets,” clearly demonstrated the 
great advantages which have accrued to our producers under ad- 
verse circumstances from the operation of the reciprocity section 
of the law of 1890. 

Although our trade with other countries does not show such 
an increase as with Cuba, the only increase in our exportations 
last year, which fell off in the aggregrate nearly $200,000,000, 
was to those countries with which we have agreements under 
this reciprocity section. Even in those countries in which, on 
account of eee disturbance or financial and commercial de- 
pression, there has not been much increase, we have held our 
own, while Great Britain, France, and other countries have lost 
heavily in similar trade. 

OUR ADVANTAGES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN MARKETS THROWN AWAY. 

Reciprocity under the existing law has met every reasonable 
expectation of its friends. Its prospects for the future were 
even brighter. And yet, in utter disregard of the positive ad- 
vantages thus secured to our producers, it is proposed to throw 
these advantages entirely away. It is proposed, too, to effect 
this change at once, and arbitrarily, in a manner weil calculated 
to wound the sensibilities of those neighbors with whom we 
ought to cultivate the most frank, consistent, and friendly rela- 
tions. Bad as is the reversal of the policy of commercial reci- 
procity with the Spanish-American countries, the time selected 
for its abandonment is even worse. 

The interest of our producers and manufacturers in foreign 
markets is in inverse proportion to the demands of our own. 
The better our home market the less the necessity of our peo- 
ple to sell their goods in foreign countries. Although the 
reciprocity clause in the law of 1890 has been a notable success, 
that success has been less marked than it would have been if 
the same act had not been particularly drawn for the purpose of 
protecting our own markets. There is no incentive for our peo- 
to send abroad what they can advantageously sell at home. 

tis a principle of free trade, or nonprotection, to divide our 
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It being proposed to re- | own markets with the rest of the world, and to endeaver to 


recoup ourselves by participation in theirs. 

Whatever may be claimed by the friends of this bill as to its 
effect upon the general prosperity of the country, they must ad- 
mit that its tendency will be to diminish the value of our own 
markets. If itshould becomea law, our people will need foreign 
markets as they have never needed them before. Under these 
changed conditions they would have availed themselves to a 
much greater extent than thus far of the advantages of our ex- 
isting reciprocity agreements. Ata time, therefore, when it is 
proposed to com our producers to seek markets in other 
countries by depriving them in a measure of the nearer and more 
advantageous markets at home, it is to be regretted that the 
framers and remodelers of this bill could not have had sufficient 
compassion for the American people to have left them the ad- 
vantages for foreign trade which the existing law gives them. 

CANADA FAVORED. 

The eagerness with which it is proposed to give up every ad- 
vantage possessed by us in the markets of our sister republics, 
the treatment in this bill of their products which we are obliged 
to have, and the utter indifference manifested with respect to 
our political and trade relations with them is in striking con- 
trast with the proposed treatment of Canada and her products. 
Our annual importations from Canada for the year ending June 
30, 1890, the last before the existing tariff went into effect, were 
$39,000,000, which had been the average for ten years; $12,000.- 
000, or 31 per cent, were admitted free of any duty; $9,500,000, 
or 24 per cent, were wood and manufactures of wood, and $11,- 
300,000, or 29 per cent, were animals, breadstufls, eggs, fruits, 
hay, provisions,and vegetables. The balance was largely minor 
agricultural products and fish. 

In 1893, under the existing schedule of duties, the total im- 
portations were $38,000,000, of which $11,500,000, or 30 per cent, 
were free of duty; $11,300,000, or 30 per cent, were wood and 
manufactures of wood, and $8,600,000, or 23 per cent, were the 
principalagricultural productsaboveenumerated. The balance, 
as in 1890, was largely fish and minor agricultural products. 
These figures demonstrate that the competition of Canada in 
our markets is almost wholly with our natural productions of 
agriculture and of the forest. She is the especial competitor in 
agricultural products of the farmers of the border States, one of 
which I have the honor in part to represent. The Law of 1890 
was in the direction of protecting our own markets against the 
competition of Canada in such products. Speaking of that act, 
the Toronto Mail, in March, 1892, said: 

It is easy to discover where the American tariff has hit us. The first arti- 
cle of export to which the mind reverts when the McKinley act is under dis- 
cussionis necessarily barley. In 1889 we sent $6,454,000 worth across the line; 
in 1890 the trade fell to 84,582,000, and in 1891 to 82,849,000. It is safe to say 
that the barley business has been reduced by more thanahalf. We have 
not yet recovered our lost ground ag regards barley by exports to Great 
Britain, for we sent oniy 875,000 worth across the ocean. This is an advance 
upon the exports of former years, but not a sufficient advance to warrant 
us in boasting that thelossof the American market has been covered. In 
eggs the exports to the United States have fallen from 82,156,000 worth in 
1889 and 81,793,000 in 1890 to $1,074,000 worth in 1891. Here isa drop of a mil- 
lion doiars in two years. Efforts have been made to find a newegg market 
in England. We shall not be able to judge of the success of these attempts 
for some time, but a small increase has been made in the British trade in 
eggs. We sent 827,000 worth of eggs to England in 1889, 881,000 in 1890, and 
#54 500 worth in 1891. In horses we have reduced our American exports from 
$1,887,000 in 1890 to $1,215,000 in 1891. An increase has been effected in the 
trade with England; but wesent only #156,000 worth all told across the ocean 
last year. 

Since the Act of 1890, Canada has made a desperate effort to 
build up and increase her direct trade with other countries, es- 
pecially Great Britain and the British WestIndiancolonies. It 
made some little show at first, but the results demonstrate that 
she can not find any other foreign markets equal to our own, 
which are the most accessible to her and are the richest in the 
world. If our markets were not, as they are, better in every 
other respect, their very nearness would make them the best; 
for Canadian farm products. Her action in urging her pro- 
ducers to seek other markets than ours has been compared to 
that of the father who told his boy hecould not go to the circus, 
but if he was good he might visit his grandmother’s tomb. 

In the case of breadstuffs, dairy products, and eggs, the pres- 
ent law has been somewhat effective. In 1890 our importation 
of breadstuffs from Canada, including barley, corn, oats, wheat, 
etc., were $6,000,000. It fell to $1,800,000 in 1893. Our importa 
tion of provisions, chiefly dairy products, in 1890 was $170,000; 
in 1893 it was $80,000. In 1890, when eggs were free of duty, we 
imported from Canada 15,000,000dozen. The importation under 
the present duty fell in 1893 to 3,000,000 dozen. 

But the importation of hay from Canada, which amounted to 
$1,100.000 in 1890, was $960,000 in 1893, or only 13 per cent less. 
The importation of horses, cattle, sheep,and other animals, 
amounted in 1890 to $3,800,000, and in 1893 to $3,400,000, or only 
11 per cent less. The importation of vegetables in 1890 was 
$1,100,000, and in 1893 the same. In view of the cheaper labor 
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and cheaper farm values of Canada, she has practically held her 
own in spite of the existing tariff in the sale of agricultural 
products in our markets, except only in breadstuffs, dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs. 

EFFECT UPON THE BORDER STATES. 

The statistician, Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., states that, asa re- 
sult of careful investigation, the average value per acre of the 
farming lands of Vermont, exclusive of buildings, is about 12 
= cent greater than the average value per acre of farming 
ands in Canada, and that the average rate of wages paid farm 
hands in Vermont is 24 per cent greater than the average rate 
of wages paid to farm hands in Canada. The difference in the 
value of the farm lands, in buildings, and other items enter- 





Present rates upon some of the principal products of agriculture and those proposed. 


ing into the cost of production. added to 24 per cent difference 
in cost of farm labor, would readily make the cost of production 
of farm products in my State from 30 to 40 per cent greater than 
in Canada, which is considerably more than the average ad va- 
lorem rate of duty imposed by the existing law. 

This bill, however, as it came to the Senate,in some cases 
proposed to remove the duty on these articles entirely, and to 
reduce it upon all. The amendments intended to be proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas make the reduction less in some 
cases, and yet even with those amendments the reduction aver- 
agesfrom one-third to one-half. The present rates upon some 
of on principal products of agriculture and those proposed are 
as follows: 




















Duty under— Averagead valorem under— 
Artiele. Amend- 
Present law. House bill. Amended Senate bill. 7 a | ed Sen- 
ae ate bill. 
eee seid 
Animals: 
Florses: Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent. 
De ee Me OUD BRN viccetncccitninncnnnhinshilineli $80 per head ......... 20 per cent. ........ 31.55 a 20 
c = co PG BR dditne cemented ncccanenessonsnbpenaid AS Sener 30 20 | 20 
attle: 
One year old or less................---. L ciedubeeeaded eae Ee ee | eed MCSE EE 43.53 20 20 
a | ae ee a, SR a Se a Sibchidiniatiieielniik 63. 22 20 20 
sheep: 
es I OE 6 cc tsinscckeneteiiinctngemcmituatntidonen I NR edn cnedodocnmindeceous sha ee iad 22. 01 20 20 
One year old or more .............-........2........sss5 | $1.50per head...._._.|.....- Wiincd ca a ee a es 25.35} 20 20 
Breadstuffs: 
SIDI... sutinnishiocispnciigiamuiiitattanainiehibien tedibienivintninientge tines 20 cents per bushel..| 25 per cent........... 90 per cent. .......... 64. 68 25 30 
I HINIIEE (..ciciohsnceuntindtadiy ips deisnenaddineatiieandninmetaannl 45 cents per bushel. .| 35 per cent........... 40 per cent........... 36. 30 35 40 
GORI 0. nnccesvntinccecietns eneqeneneneuscsctihbbaakhbadenaell Haale ne nsdnts dene 20 per cent........... 22. 20 20 20 
CD on ante cetennecanigittninnditpinninintiiitailcinbiaiimn sii 20-cents per bushel../......d0...............}.....- iiictiedteidichailieed 24. 58 20 20 
SII cscnichinnnmate-qateseninisiningensedibemnitipannetetvdediiaetiiaanieadiintaieitiies .-| 15 cents per bushel-_}.....- i at didn cantina ined ie diate ten 35. 99 20 2 
SERINE, -.. aatindn enisteqnm necinminatiih dabpe,<nninehidienmmnniiiiiaadndheatl ann cog licnsinied BP achatiinas hb iiliaetiod 15 per cent........... 17. 82 20 15 
PE on caskcnhs cee niapibantousnvgndetened dteesolbicedmaiahiil 25 cents per bushel. .}...... il andcuaaknsmemied 20 per cent........... 20. 42 20 2 
Pw nsicinthininssbinatebicqusinietiienigainphienatiniianiandal ad OE sictnscedseveds GUL packiundhaniatedethidedk ceo RP eadcedicdees 25 20 20 
_ — 6 ti a. 4 ts a f d 32. 88 21.92 21.92 
STII sc citisinincapechicsisiieagioneg eieibisnncdiniagesgliidnnion ctelaen te aabiiaicnidioaasel cents per pound.._| 4 cents per pound...| 4 cents per pound --.- 2. 2 21.92 
IED cissumcentidintn 6aieabienatiiniicbiladacnhiniineasdniscieuahaaadaaaaiae TP. cntédntienamaudl I Gl enaccmscacioncone Sam a eae 42.96 28. 64 . 64 
IITITII ici horses eneshethenindedieaeh-ugp sient alrpateisuaneeen tecitiltienclnesiitimiaahiteiinaaialindl 5 cents per gallon...| Free .........-..-.... OE A. es 
Vegetables: 
IID: ccscins cosoniniiestecdical ciate inital a al a 25 cents per bushel..} 10 cents per bushel..| 15 cents per bushel... 51.96 20.78 31.17 
wane ansesnuhs tims ep heniainiadianniabindldbiahin Ciiaieie ae 40 cents per bushel..| 20 per cent ........... SP per cent ........... 40. 63 20 
eas: 
arte noon. no conn cncdocscuccconssccccansecssomessacennil SO GMM NENGE. 1 2) O0mle Ber BURNET. .)...... itu db ddcoatikena 18. 10 18. 10 20 
aiid TINIE... sodacinequwemusgniiendian thdindinimaediinidaahinaaae 50 cents per bushel..| 50 cents per bushel..|...... iitianmanantin 15. 84 15. 84 20 
ppies: 
IN CR, «. . ccscciahsnnwncsbnndonnslatiounndasunmaiamedane 25 cents per bushel..| Free -................ 20 per cent........... 33.93 | Free.... 20 
TITEL cin wine-woowehihen enceres dnhahamniibiaaneabiesiaiil Siideinin octet aeaidnal 2 cents per — aerlenbass SS iin cinclng a cneinaiiienen Ee aint in ok 42, 41 |...do.... 20 
8. 5 cents per dozen..../ Free ................. Oa QUO. 5 So onic ont ccewreseudnevosaswee 
per ton............ | eee @ per ton............ 43. 31 21. 65 21.65 
.| Scents per pound...| 2 cents per pound...| 2 cents per pound... $2. 51 21. 67 21. 67 
5 cents per pound...| 3cents per pound...| 3 cents per pound... 53. 98 82. 34 82. 34 
90 per cent........... eee niccddnciiinincinnd 15 per cent........... 30 Free .. 15 


*To be admitted free of duty from any country which imposes no import duty on the same product when exported from the United States. 


Lumber, which aggregates one-third of ourentire importation 
from Canada, it is proposed to make entirely free. The prod- 
ucts of no other country have been treated with such effusive 
generosity. There has not been wanting evidence, heretofore, 
that free traders and so-called tariff reformers were partial to 
British interests. This bill certainly abounds in partiality to 
those interests on this continent. Such tariff revisions as it 

roposes is at the expense of our own Be prow eee industries. 
tt is at the expense, too, of large national political interests. 
RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA NOT FEASIBLE. 

Canada is to receive these advantages without any concession 
being required of her. We once tried so-called seekarestty with 
Canada in natural products, and it was a failure. ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as reciprocity in trade between two nations in the 
same identical commodity of which both produce a surplus.” In 
this fact lies the difference in our trade relations with Spanish- 
Americancountries and withCanada. With the former genuine 
reciprocity is possible because our products are unlike, with the 
latter it is impossible because they are the same. The political 
status of Canada also precludes the possibility of any reeiprocity 

reement that would be favorable to us. Ex-Secre of State 

oster, in speaking of reciprocity with the Spanish- can 


States to cultivate the most intimate and liberal commercial relations with 
such of our neighbors as recognize American (in its broadest sense) as par- 
amount to ae influence on this here. To all such countries 
we should open the doors of trade as e and as freely as the interests of 
our own established industries will permit. Beyond that the spirit of gen- 
uine Americanism does not require nor permit us to go. 

The result of the reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854 is 
clearly seen in its effect upon our relative exports to and imports 
from that country. The following statement shows the total 
values of the imports into the United States from British North 
American es and of our corresponding exports from 
1850 to 1893, inclusive: 

Totai values af merchandise inported into the United States from the British 
North Possessions and imported into the British North American 
— Jrom the United States during each year from 1850 to 1893, inclu- 
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: a iit llnciahe ee hited $5, 179, 500 

countries, said: NCEE gee rre, 5.279.718 | 14,268, 751 to) 
It may be asked, why not extend itto our Canadian neighborsonthe north? | 1852 ..........-.-..-...... 5, 469, 445 13, 993, 5 524, 125 
The first answer is that with our neighbors, Whose products are so | 1853 .................-..-. 6, 527, 559 19, 445, 12, 917, 919 
dissimilar to ours, reciprocity is a simple matter; but when we come todeal | 1854 8, 784, 412 26, 115, 17, 330,720 
with a country having thousands of miles of conterminous 118, 289 34, 362, 19, 243, 899 
with like ucts and indus the question becomes more complex. 276,614 | 35, 764, 14, 488, 366 
But this is not the insuperable a oa fact that Canada does 108, 916 27, 788, 5, 679, 322 
ey the right of ting her own ties, but must have them nego- 784, 836 22, 210, § 6, 426, 001 
for her by a distant power which is controlled by economic princi- 287,565 | 20,761, 7, 474, 058 

ples enti t from those of both the United and 572, 796 25, 871, 2, 298, 603 
constitutes the chief barrier to arrangement. So long as other inter- 724,489 | 28, 520, 5, 796, 246 
ests than those of Canada are to control, for reci- 515, 685 30, 373, 11, 857, 527 
procity must prove a failure. Itis the duty and the interest o2 the United | 1863 191,217 | 29, 680, 12, 489, 738 
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Prior to the reciprocity treaty of 1854 we were selling Canada 
from two to three times as much as we were buying from her, 
and we were steadily gaining in the proportion. The year be- 
fore that treaty took effect we sold them over $26,000,000 in value 
and bought lessthan $9,000,000. Then they began to gain in the 
proportion, and at its abrogation in 1866 were selling us nearly 
double what they bought of us. The ratio then changed again, 
and this time in our favor. We soon sold them as much as we 
bought, and within ten years were selling them 50 per cent 
more, and such was the proportion last year. 

The change of political opinion in Canada coincident with the 
negotiation of the reciprocity treaty is also worthy of note. I 
do not always agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith in his opinions in 
regard to Canadian affairs, but everyone will admit that he is 
an acute observer and honest and accurate in his statements of 
facts. In regard to the business situation before and during the 
continuance of reciprocity he says, in his book on Canada and 
the Canadian Question: 


By the adoption of free trade in 1846 England had cut the commercial tie 
between herself and her colony and deprived the colony of its advantagesi n 
the British market. Commercial depression in Canada ensued. Se 
in the towns fell 50 per cent in value. Three-fourths of the commercial men 
were bankrupt. The state was reduced to the necessity of paying all the 
officers, from the Governor-General downwards, in debentures which were 
not exchangeable at par. A feeling in favor o?7 annexation to the United 
States spread widely among the commercial classes, and a manifesto in 
favor of it was signed not only by many leading merchants, but by magis- 
trates, Queen’s counsel, militia officers, and others holding commissions un- 
der the Crown. 

Elgin (the Governor-General) himself was astonished that the discontent 
did not produce an outbreak. There was, as he saw, but one way of restor- 
ing contentment and averting disturbance. This was ‘‘to put the colonists 
in as good a position commercially as the citizens of the United States, in 
order to do which free navigation and reciprocal trade with the States were 
indispensable.” To this view he gave ect by going to Washington and 
there displaying his diplomatic skill in negotiating the ————_ treaty, 
which opened up for Canada a gainful trade, especially in her farm prod- 
ucts, with the United States, and was to her dur the twelve years of its 
continuance the source of a prosperity to which she still looks back with 
wistful eyes. 


Reciprocity with Canada in natural products in the very na- 
ture of things must have worked as it did—in favor of Canada 
and against ourselves. Nor would any scheme of unlimited re- 
ciprocity be practicable which did not involve preferential 
treatment of the products of the United States in Canada and a 
discriminatory duty by her against the rest of the world, in- 
cluding Great Britain, upon substantially the basis of our own 
tariff. That means complete commercial union—an impracti- 
cable measure, and not likely to be acceptable to either side 
without political union or the independence of Canada. 

If such were the results of reciprocity in natural products, no 
wonder Canada hails with delight the advantages which it is 
proposed now to voluntarily concede to her in our markets with 
respect to those same products, and thatour farmers on the bor- 
der are correspondingly depressed. Since the publication of 
this bill the Canadian press have been jubilant with the pros- 

ct of selling their farm products in our markets at prices en- 

anced by just the amount of the reduction of duty. 
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Theories, Mr. President, are grand and high sounding, but 
the slightest practical experience with Canadian farm products 
will prove to the most confirmed theorizer who pays the duty. 
The tariff is a tax in this case, and the Canadian farmer pays tt. 
The theorist can not buy a horse, or a sheep, a ton of hay, ora 
dozen of eggsacross the line without learning it, or find a Cana- 
dian farmer who will not admit it with sorrow. Why. then, 
should we relieve Canada of this contribution to the support of 
our Government, and place an additional burden upon our own 
people? 

GENERAL RELATIONS OF CANADA AND THE 

The position of Canada on this continent is anomalo Gold- 
win Smith, himself a resident of the Dominion, summarizes it 
as follows: 

Whoever wisbes to know what Canada is, and to understand the Canadian 
question, should begin by turning from the political to the natural map. 
The political map displays a vast and unbroken area of territory, extend 
ing from the boundary of the United States uptothe North Pole, and 
equaling or surpassing the United States in magnitude. The physical map 
displays four separate projections of the cultivable and habitable part of 
the continent into arctic waste. The four vary greatly in size, and one of 
them is very large. They are, beginning from the east, the maritime pro- 
vinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick,and Prince Edward Island; old Canada 
comprising the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario; the newly opened 
region of the Northwest, comprising the province of Manitoba and the dis- 
tricts of Alberta, Athabasca, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, and British Co- 
lumbia. Thehabitable and cultivable parts of these blocks of territory are 
not contiguous, but are divided from each other by great barriers of na 
ture, wide and irreclaimable wildernesses or manifold chains of mountains. 
The maritime provinces are divided from old Canada by the wilderness of 
many hundred miles through which the Intercolonial Railway runs, hardly 
taking up a passenger ora bale of freight by the way. Old Canada ts at 
vided from Manitoba and the Northwest by the great fresh-water sea of Lake 
Superior and a wide wilderness oneither side ofit. Manitobaand the North- 
west again are divided from British Columbia by a triple range of moun- 
tains, the Rockies, the Selkirks, and the Golden or Coast Range. Each of 
theblocks, on the other hand, is closely connected by nature, physically and 
economically, with that portion of the habitable and cultivable continent to 
the south of it which it immediately adjoins, and {n which areits natural 
markets; the maritime provinces, with Maine and the New England States 
old Canada with New York, and with Pennsylvania from which she draws 
her coal; Manitoba and the Northwest, with Minnesota and Dakota, which 
share with her the great prairie; British Columbia with the States of the 
Union on the Pacific. 

Between the divisions of the Dominion there is hardly any natural trade 
and but little even of forced trade has been called into existence under a 
stringent system of protection. The Canadian cities are all on or near the 
southern edge of the Dominion; the natural cities at least, for Ottawa, the 
political capital, isartificial. The principal! ports of the Dominion in winter, 
and its ports largely throughout the year, are in the United States, trade 
coming through in bond. Between the two provinces of old Canada there 
is no physical barrier; there isan ethnological barrier of thestrongest kind, 
one being British, the other thoroughly French, while the antagonism ot 
race is intensified by that of religion. Such is the real Canada. Whether 
the four blocks of territory constituting the Dominion can forever be kept 
by political agencies united among themselvesand separate from their Con- 
tinent, of which geographically, economically, and with the exception of 
Quebec ethnologically, they are parts, is the Canadian question. 

To bind together, for military and political purposes as wellas 
business interests, these sections disjoined by nature, was the 
great argument for the confederation and for building the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad. Areversalof the marriage service ex- 
presses the inevitable result, ‘‘ What God hath put asunder let 
no man join together.”’ The ‘‘ barriers of nature” forbid the 
bans, and there can never be a harmonious whole from the union 
of such incongruouselements. The natural relations of British 
Columbia are with our Pacific States; she temporarily separates 
us from Alaska, thanks to the Democratic surrender of the line of 
r. , 
54° 40’. 

The products of Manitoba find their proper outlet and market 
through Dakota and Minnesota. Ontario is bounded on three 
sides by our richest States, and on the fourth by the Arctic 
wilderness. A line ahundred miles due north from our border, 
through Montreal, the largest city of the Dominion, reaches the 
northern limit of settlements, and one of 50 miles leaves only 
scattering hamlets beyond. Maine almost touches the Lower 
St. Lawrence; Boston is the commercial capital of the Eastern 
Provinces. A comparison of the population of these disunited 
sections of Canada with our adjoining States shows where are, 
and where must be, their markets. 

Britisn Columbia had a population in 1890 of 100,000; our Pa- 
cific States, 1,900,000. Manitoba had 150,000; the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, 1,800,000. Ontario and Quebec had 3,600,000; our 
border States—Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire—18,000,000. The Eastern Provinces 
had 850,000, the New England States, except Vermont and New 
Hampshire, 4,000,000. Each of the four States bordering on On- 
tariohas more population than that most populous Canadian prov- 
ince, and the State of New York alone has one-third more than 
the entire Dominion. 

By far the greater part of the commerce of the Grent Lakes is 
ours. 

These inland seas are the natural waterways of a region of im- 
mense wealth in the producis of the farm, forest,and mine. The 
basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River for the 
common good of all the inhabitants ought cither to be under one 
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government or governments bound together by the strongest 
ties of kindred interests and institutions. But the canals along 
our northern border, which unite these water ways, are now be- 
ing enlarged quite as much s0 as to admit vessels of the British 
navy to the Great Lakes as for the purposes of commerce. 

The existence of a British colony for 4,000 miles along our 
northern frontier, with no natural separation, is so anomalous 
that sometime in the course of natural events it must cease, un- 
less we by ourown perversity, preventit. Almostevery disagree- 
able international complication with which this country has 
been burdened for years has grown out of Canada. But for 
Canada, we should have had no Bering Sea dispute, no fisheries 
controversy, and no canal discriminations. The natural rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain ought to be 
those of great harmony. Unfortunately they have not been, and 
the sole reason for it since the war of 1812 may be found in some 
unreasonable demand of her Canadian dependency. 

We could get along all right with Canada as an independent 
power. We would respect her independence—our very strength 
would compel us in honor to do so. She would have no more to 
fear from us than have ovr Southern Spanish American neigh- 
bors; but as a British dependency she is and will be a perpetual 
cause of irritation and possibly of serious trouble. Without any 
responsibility for the international relations of her mother coun- 
try with the United States, Canada at the same time prevents 
Great Britain from treating Canadian questions with the frank- 
ness and in the broad spirit with which international questions 
ought to be treated. She gets behind her mother’s skirts. It 
is a well-known fact, ne even in the public commu- 
nications of Great Britain, published in our diplomatic corre- 
spondence, that the mother country will not take any-action af- 
fecting the relations of Canada with the United States except 
with the consent of Canada herself. 


FRANKLIN AND CANADA, 


Franklin foresaw the whole difficulty when as one of the com- 
missioners on behalf of the colonies he negotiated the prelimi- 
nary treaty of peace of 1782. It is interesting to note from his 
journals and letters how fully impressed he was that Canada 
must be ceded to the United States for the common good of the 
people of this continent, and as a pledge for the peaceful rela- 
tions of the United States and Great Britain. As early as 1776 
he submitted a sketch of proposals for a peace to a secret com- 
mittee of Congress, in which he advocated it. He said that 
‘it is absolutely necessary for us to have them for our own se- 
curity.” Oswald, the British commissioner, in reporting, August 
13, 1782, to the British secretary for the colonies, a conference 
with Franklin, said: 

The Doctor at last touched upon Canada, as he generally does upon like 
occasions, and said there could be no dependence upon peace and good 


neighborhood while that country continued under a erent government; 
it touched their States in so great a stretch of frontier. 


Sparks well summarizes Franklin's position, as follows: 


Franklin was extremely desirous to procure the accession of Canada; he 
said there could be no solid and permanent io without it; that it would 
cost the British Government more to keep it than it was worth; it would be 
a source of future difficulties with the United States, and some day or other 
it must belong to them; and it was for the interests of both parties that it 
should be ceded in the treaty of peace. 


Franklin forecast the situation with his usuai wisdom. His 
prophecy of the annoyances and misunderstandings which must 
necessarily arise, and the irresponsibility of the Canadians with 
respect to our international relations, have been more than veri- 
fied. I am a firm believer that there will never be that perfect 
harmony which ought to exist between the United States and 
Great Britain until Canada becomes either a part of the United 
States or an independent republic. 

Great Britain has done great service to the cause of humanity 
by establishing in all quarters of the globe colonies of her sons, 
with their ig ge ng civilization and love of liberty. It is 
charged that her aims have not been unselfish; that greed of 
gain and empire has been the primary Po A recent writer 
says that ‘ there has not been a timid or incompetent race on 
whom she has not rained a storm of bullets in the name of lib- 
erty and progress.” But whatever the motive, and I believe 
the good has predominated, the results certainly have been 
wonderful. Noneshould be more ready to accord her the honor 
her than we, the children of her grandest success as a col- 
onizer. 

There are still fields in Asia and Africa for the exercise of her 
rare combination of mercantile and missionary enterprise, but 
in America her mission is completed. The people who on this 
continent acknowledge allegiance to her are quite as well fitted 
for self-government as those of the mother ee In these 
days, with such a ple a thread of allegiance 3,000 miles long 
across an ocean is brittle, and sure to break with the first strain. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

No American in time of peace would favor the reunion of 
Canada to the United States unless it was the wish of her people, 
and it would then be for us to decide whether we preferred that 
sheshould join us politically or remain a free and friendly neigh- 
bor. There is no doubt that Great Britain will give her assent 
whenever the people of Canada definitely express a desire for 
independence. It has cost her, as Franklin said it would, more 
to retain Canada than itis worth to her. God forbid that we 
should ever have another war with Great Britain, but if it comes 
we shall never have but one, for that one will settle the only 
question likely to cause trouble. Atits close England's juris- 
diction on this continent would bo forever terminated, and Can- 
ada would be an independent republic, or her provinces mem- 
bers of the American Union. 

Great Britain has made and is making great military and 
naval preparations on thiscontinent against such a contingency. 
The unnatural separation of the Canadian provinces from us has 
led to the construction by England of her fortifications on this 
continent. What American can contemplate with equanim- 
ity the fortresses of Halifax, Bermuda, and Esquimault frown- 
ing upon our shores? The latter, says a British officer, ‘‘ holds 
a loaded pistol at the head of San Francisco.” Even the Canadian 
railroads and canals have been constructed by Government aid 
with as much view to military and political exigencies as for 
business interests. Butherown military experts appreciate that 
Canada, in a military point of view, is really indefensible against 


8. 

Gen. Sir George Chesney, member of the British Parliament, 
probably the best living authority on grand strategy, re- 
cently said, at a meeting of the Junior Constitutional Club, in 
London, that while the idea of conquering India, Australia, or 
the African Cape was not possible, Canada was in a different 
position, and that in the event of hostilities between England 
and the United States, England could not possibly defend or re- 
tain Canada. She will never risk a war for that purpose, for it 
must result not only in complete failure as to Canada, but in the 
destruction of her commercial marine as well, which once lost 
could never be restored to its present position of supremacy. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OR ANNEXATION OF CANADA—WHICH SHALL If BE? 

The people to the south of us are a distinct race; their condi- 
tions of climate and the development of their civilization are so 
different from ours that they will best work out their future as 
adistinct people. There is no friction between us and them now, 
orin the probable future. Nothing can be foreseen to disturb 
our present friendly relations. 

But to the north of us there must some time come a change, 
and the sooner the better for all parties concerned. No intel- 
ligent man can doubt that it is only a question of time when 
there shall be a complete severance of all political ties binding 
any part of America to a European power. Shall there bea 
union of all the territory north of the Spanish civilization, or 
two independent republics, with a common language and bound 
together by the ties of blood, commerce, and similar political 
institutions? Carl Schurz, in a magazine article last October, 
entitled ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” gives the following glowing picture 
of continental! unity: 

If the people of Canada should some day express a desire to be incorpo- 
rated in this Union, there would, as to the character of the country and of 
the people, be no reasonable doubt of the fitness, or even the desirability, of 
the association. Their country has those attributes of soil and climate 
which are most apt to stimulate and keep steadily at work all the energies of 
human nature. The people are substantially of the same stock as ours, and 
akin to us in their traditions, their notions of law and morals, their inter- 
ests and habits of life. They are accustomed to the peaceable and orderly 
practices of self-government. They would mingle and become one with our 
people without difficulty. The new States brought by them into the Union 
would soon be hardly distinguishable from the old in an pas of im- 
portance. Their accession would make our national household larger, but it 
would not seriously change its character. 

Though such a union seems a natural one, it is a grave ques- 
tion whether this is the better course, or that Canada should be 
welcomed to the sisterhood of independent American Republics. 
The decision must be made, and with Anglo-Saxon good sense 
and love of justice on both sides, it will be made as shall best 
conserve the interests of both people. -Butif it had been de- 
sired to thwart or retard indefinitely.a result so desirable as 
the independence or reunion of Canada with the United States, 
and a result so reasonably certain in the natural course of events 
to come about, a more ingenious method could not have been 
devised than this bill presents. 

The sentiment in Canada for independence or annexation has 
undoubtedly made much progress of late. Prominent men now 
openly advocate the one or the other. Her people understand that 
her ultimate destiny isin some way bound up with ours; but there 
is no question but that they enjoy the utterly irresponsible posi- 
tion, internationally, which they now occupy, provided they can 
participate at the same time in our markets. If they can have 
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them, and at the same time assume none of the duties of our 
common country, they will undoubtedly prefer to remain for 
the present as they are. 

Says the New York Sun: 

Weare not surprised to hear that the newspaper organs of the Canadian 
Tories regard the Wilson bill with unqualified approval. Hadit been framed 
by them, it could not more thoroughly subserve their interests. The bill 
offers as a gift to Canada what she would have bought at a great price. It 
robs the annexationists of one of their strongest arguments, for it gives 
Canadians free access for their raw products tothe American market, with- 
out imposing upon them any corresponding political or commercial obliga- 
tions. It cuts the ground from under the Canadian Liberal party, the main 
feature of whose programme was a promise to obtain such a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States as, while admitting American manufactures 
duty free, would secure an unimpeded outflow for the natural products of 
the Dominion. No wonder that the Canadian Tories feel their hearts swell 
with gratitude as they survey the lavish generosity with which the interests 
of American producers and manufacturers are sacrificed in their favor. * * * 

Had the authors of the Wilson bill refrained from placing most of the 
natural products of Canada on the free list, we should have seen, in the 
course of a few years, a voluntary union of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this 
continent, or, at the worst, an agreement for restricted reciprocity. Asit 
is, we get nothing and give everything; and it is the American miners, !um- 
bermen, fishermen, and farmers who Will have to foot the bill. 

I do not believe in discriminating against Canada in our tariff 
legislation to force her to some desired result. I believe, how- 
ever, that our relations with her oe us not to legislate in 
her interest and against ourselves. t us simply legislate for 
ourselves—consult our own interest as an individual would in re- 
gard to what he should buy and what he should produce. Let 
us ignore theories so far as the tariff on Canadian products is 
concerned at least, and have such rates fixed by experts as shall 
give us the greatest amount of revenue paid by the Canadian 
producer and the least amount at the expense of the American 
consumer. 

With such a tariff, and the McKinley act substantially com- 
plies|with these requirements, there is no doubt in my mind that 
the people of Canada will, during the period of service of Sena- 
tors now on this floor, be knocking at our doors for admission. 
Whether it will be wise to receive them or not, it is certainly 
desirable that they should learn that their future welfare is de- 
pendent upon their relations with this country, and that the 
closer these are the better for them. This bill, besides its do- 
nations to Canada, favors British interests in many other ways 
atthe expense of our own people, and will do more than any- 
thing else which has occurred within the present generation to 
perpetuate British power on this continent. 

Senators who seek to combine bimetallism and free-trade 
doctrines will find that it is not possible tomake them auxiliary 
to each other, but that they are, and must be under present 
conditions, antagonistic. They are giving gold-standard Eng- 
land the control of manufactures and commerce, and expect that 
we can maintain silver against the commercial power that 
we put into her hands. And, Mr. President, though the bill 
has been given many titles which are pertinent according to 
the different points of view from which it is considered, in the 
aspect in which I have chosen to treat it, it seems to me it should 
be entitled— 

‘A BILL TO PERPETRATE THE TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION AND THE FINAN- 
CIAL AND COMMERCIAL POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN IN AMERICA.” 

Instead of such a result I for one would prefer to hasten rather 
than postpone the time when no part of America shall owe al- 
legiance to a foreign power, and when the United States shall 
be, as the greatest good of mankind requires that our nation 


should be, the unquestioned guardian against European control 


of the rights and the undisputed arbiter of the destinies of the 
Western hemisphere. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, the Democratic party came 
into power in 1892 on issuesclearly stated in their platform, among 
which was the statement, in substance, thata tariff so adjusted as 
to protect American industries is robbery and should be abol- 
ished. After thirteen months of power we are presented with a 
tariff bill which has but one redeeming feature, and that does not 
relate to the tariff in any way; I refer to the income tax. The 
Wilson bill is a protective tariff measure, maliciously arranged 
80 as to increase the burdens of the poor ir the interest of the 
rich. This strange bill takes the tariff off from most of the pro- 
pucts of the farm but retains it pn almost everything a farmer 
has to buy. The farmer must have been the “ robber” referred 
to in the Democratic platform. 

How surprised the honest farmer must be when he reads this 
bill and finds that he himself was the robber baron he cast his 
vote against in 1892. His wool is no longer protected and the 
iariff on his clothing is only reduced the amount taken off 
from his wool, and the manufacturer of New England has still 
the fostering care of a party which secured power by the farmer's 
vote -_ to betray him. 

The advocate of this bill, the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, on we still maintain, in the language of our 
platform, that ‘‘the tariff is robbery;” and then he tells us by 
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the provisions of this bill that the robber beneficiaries have 
robbed so long it would be cruel to stop them all at once, we 
must do it by degrees; in this act we will make a start by taking 
all protection away from the farmers who have been robbed, 
and next time we will deal with the robber; but I warn you now 
there will be no ‘next time” for you. You have abondoned 
all principle. You are devoid of common honesty. At the next 
election an outraged people will drive you from power, never 
to return. 

Wé6 are about to repeal the tariff act of 1890, which, with all 
its defects, is far preferable to the act now.under consideration. 
I voted for the act of 1890 as amended by the Senate, and as so 
amended I considered itanimprovement on the act of 1883 which 
it superseded, for the Senate had made many amendments and 
reduced the duty in many cases, and above all, had provided for 
a tariff commission. The conferees of the House and Senate 
upon these amendments finally reported, recommending that 
the Senate recede from its amendments reducing duties, and 
also from its amendment providing for a tariff commission. 

I voted against the adoption of this report not because I did 
not believe in the principle of protection, but because the bill 
contained many items of excessive protection which would pro- 
mote the formation of trusts and combinations to rob our peo- 
ple; and, above all, because if I agreed to the report I agreed 
that a tariff commisson was not needed. The act of 1890 had 
been based upon the testimony of the manufacturers and import- 
ers, who naturally gave a bias to their statements dictated by 
their interests. [ was, therefore, anxious that a nonpartisan 
commission should be created to examine into the whole ques 
tion of protection, to ascertain whether the tariff was too low o1 
too high upon any article of American production, and report to 
Congress, so that the bill could be amended by future Con- 
gresses to conform to the principles of justice and protection. 

The Senate amendment creating the tariff commission pro- 
vided that these commissioners should have power to examine 
the books of any firm or company producing protected goods, 
and thus ascertain the cost of productionin thiscountry. They 
were, also, to ascertain the cost of producing the same goods in 
other countries, and thus Congress would have been able to judge 
as to what rate of duty would furnishample and equitable protec- 
tion, and frame future legislation accordingly, and the public 
could judge whether they were paying excessive profits to indus- 
tries created by law; and the laborer could know whether he 
was getting his just share of the results of his toil. 

When I urged that at least the Senate amendment provid- 
ing for this commission should be retained, I was told that such 
a commission would be an inquisition and that no manufacturer 
could tolerate an examination of his books. This to me was 
not a good objection, for the public have a right to know all 
about any and every industry that seeks the protection of a tariff 
law. A protective tariff is not enacted that individuals may 
make excessive profits, but for the benefit of the whole people, 
for the purpose of creating a varied industry so that every phase 
of the character and every variety of talent among our people 
may be developed and the highest results obtained. This tariff 
commission would have been a check upon the formation of 
trusts to put up prices and would have furnished the unmistaka- 
ble proof to Congress if any trust was formed, and thus enable 
us to enact laws to destroy it. 

Mr. President, I am of the firm opinion now thatif we should 
amend this bill by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
provide fora tariff commission which should be a permanent 
bureau, nonpartisan in its nature, with ample power to thor- 
oughly investigate the whole subject, and report to the next 
session of Congress and to all future Congresses the question of 

rotecting American industries would be placed upon a firm 
Sool and so adjusted as to be a great blessing, based upon scien- 
tific and equitable principles. I would materially reduce the 
duties on all articles for the control of which a trust has been 
formed since the McKinley bill was passed, and as to sugar and 
binding-twine, I would repeal all duty. I would repeal the 
whole duty on binding-twine because it is the subject of a trust 
and was the object of a trust at the time the McKinley bill was 
passed,and wasone of the things which the Senate, by its amend- 
ment, placed upon the free list. 

The principle of protection is: First, that a nation should doits 
ownwork; second, that the building of new factories as the result 
of protection augments the world’s production, increases compe: 
tition, and soon reduces prices, but with a tariff upon binding» 
twine the operation of this law was, and is, defeated by a com: 
bination who own the patents upon the machines used to make 
the twine, and who refuse to allow any new factories to be 
started, thus preventing competition. This combination went 
further, and controlled the supply of raw material, for binding: 
twine is made out of the manilla and sunn grass fibre from the 
Philippine Ilsands, Central America, and India, and these fibres 
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are on the free list. The American combination controlled the 
duct of the Phillippine Islands and Central America and the 
Pnglish manufacturers the product of India. 

Under these circumstances binding-twine should be admit- 
ted free of duty, and this pernicious and malevolent trust de- 
stroyed. The principles erage or involve competition nec- 
essarily, and so do not apply to binding-twine under existing 
conditions. When the McKinley bill was under consideration, 
and it was proposed to put sugar on the free list, the represen- 
tative of the refiners came here and said they employed thou- 
sands of workmen and had millions of dollars invested in refiner- 
ies in this country, and that unless a duty of 5 mills was imposed 
upon each pound of refined sugar their industry would be de- 
stroyed, resulting in the loss of millions of dollars of property 
and in throwing out of employment thousands of men. 

As soon as the bill was passed the sugar trust was organized 
with a capital of $75,000,000. I am informed thatthe total value 
of the property owned by the trust was less than $25,000,000. 
The stock of this company or trust rose above par and paid 12 
per cent dividends, and $50,000,000 were thus taken from the 
pockets of the people and put into the pockets of this combina- 
tion of unscrupulous specalators. It is now admitted that the 
total cost of refining sagar is not over one-tenth of a cent per 
pound; yet the representatives of this trust have the effrontery 
to come here now and ask that their business shall be again pro- 
tected, and the framers of this bill have responded to their re- 
quest. If this bill fails to pass, I shall be pleasea to vote for an 
amendment to some appropriation bill placing refined sugar on 
the free list; and for fear the Wilson bill may pass I shall offer 
an amendment to that effect, and thus destroy this greedy con- 
spiracy. 

The members of the sugar trustare bad citizens; they resisted 
the laws of Congress in relation to trusts, and defied Congress 
in refusing to answer the questions required by law to be an- 
swered in takng the Eleventh Census. After repeated attempts 
to secure from the sugar trust the information required by the 
act to provide for taking the Eleventh Census the effort was 
abandoned, as will be seen by a letterfrom the Secretary of the 
Interior. (Executive Document No. 76, this Co: .) ‘The 
following letter from Mr. Havemeyer shows conclusively that 
these highwaymen who compose the sugar trust should no longer 
receive any consideration at the hands of Congress: 


New YORK, Janwary 20, 1893. 
Srr: [have the honor to acknowledge the receiptof yuur favor of January 
4, instant. The Havemeyer and Elder ny went out of 
existence nearly two years ago. Since there has been no qualified 
authority to makethe report or give the information of which you . This 
has been fully explained to the gentlemen who have called upon me. I re- 
egret that the absence of the desired information causes embarrassment to 
our office. There is no indisposition to e the called-for information. 
"he difficulty consists in the fact to which { have referred, i. ¢., that no one 
has the requisite authority. [hesitate to assume the authority; I will, how- 
ever, put together such information as I can in the line of that you wish, 
and in an informal way communicate it to you. « 


I have the honor to be, yours, very respoctfull 
"a. O. HAVEMEYER. 
Hon. Ropert P. PorTER, 
Superintendent of Census, Washington, D. C. 


The information was never furnished. 

The position of these men is well illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the Dakota farmer, who lived several miles from any 
neighbors in a fine home, surrounded by every comfort. One 
night at dark two strangers came to his door and asked for sup- 
per and lodging, waar Bom | had no money, were tired, and 
could go no further. lieving their story, the farmer took 
them in. At four in the morning the strangers arose, stole 
everything in the house, and departed. Four years afterwards 
the same strangers appeared at the same farm house with a more 

itiful story than before, and were at once recognized by the 
armer, who told them they were liars and thieves. They said 
“Oh, yes; we know it; but if you will try us once more we will 
leave your house at 12 o'clock, and only steal half of your prop- 
erty.” 
It is useless to say the Dakota farmer turned them away; but 
I presume he would not have done so if he had been living in a 
house he did not own and had secured SS upon a false 
issue and by deception and fraud, as the Democratic party have 
now secured the control of this Government, and was sure, as they 
are, that he would soon be oe He would have then said, as 
the Democratic party have saying of late, “ For a share of 
the spoils, for a division of the plunder, you come in; ” and 
so the sugar trust is again protected in this bill. 

While the McKinley bill comtained many defects, and should 
be amended, the measure offered in its place and now under con- 
sideration does not contain a single redeeming feature, so far as 
it relates tocustoms duties. Itis afitproduct of the Democratic 
party, framed for the purpose of deceiving and defrauding the 


peers. The able Senator from Indiana says the following re- 
uctions are made in the bill: 





IID ai te 81, 000, 000 
Lag Roh Spee RTT ee hapa SINR RNS ema 1, 900, 00¢ 
Nee 1, 500, 000 
Neen ene ee meee 12, 500, 000 
‘On tobacco.._. ce seacinaee _ 8,300, 000 
‘On agricultural products __ . . 8, 300, 000 
Nn oo cbuaeie leds woinecenknben 1, 500, 000 
COUR URED SUNN nn cee cae cence ecccccce Mee GOD 
(On flax, hemp, and jute manufactures......._._.... 2-2 $5, 000, 000 
On woolen manufactures .__.......................-................... 23, 500, 000 
Teen na saan 38, 500, 000 
Neen en nchaihauionatindiianwangnen 300, 000 
NR aS EE FO | 
i caumsbtieniuniiailaebarere uarh wceataim 12, 170, 000 

Cerne re 76, 670, 000 


An examination of this table shows a degree of cunning 
worthy of the great intellect that framed it. The professed 
friend of the farmer places the reduction in this way: 
ESET AT, F 
EG Ce WD ND BIN oe acetic ses ncoeeeewnbeeweuse 12, 170, 000 

This last item is composed of the following farm products 
transferred to the free list: 


ah i ia a a ddd nieces tinteeenat $8, 159, 000 
OLA LAA LLL ELE TELE LAT 95, 000 
Eggs, cabbages, plants, garden seeds, peas.___............-.-.-..--- 282, 000 

a aa i i ea intaninea / apa 


These are all agricultural products, and the item should read 
*“Avricultural products, $11,836,000.” 


The item of “ sundries ” contains the following: 

A a iiss ssicsicisdltedlaelitiiblciahindniaiibisonite neicewaliinaidies ea 
a aa bs ad kaka stoma tas co heiahininty Stigem pinion eemaninumie we wtih 9, 000 
Dr I ctinnt th einai uth bnmibnervedinihbiwwstaniceentt 417, 000 
allel dita leirieentaiiiiih ainda tim alindihctcinialiaiile » neroticsdann sient ails 188, 000 

Ostrich feathers and other feathers for ornaments _................. 17, 000 
mck iindngaumees 313, 000 
aiid A De cal in il ciate ubidaambnimaibiiin diebwnwet ehdemwhoes 26, 000 
Hatters’ phush, composed of silk and silkband cotton .............- 12, 000 
Total...... -_ hbledieiaate pinloustetie. 25a 


One-half of the amount of the reduction for ‘sundries ” is 
taken off from the things imported by the rich. 

Concealed under the head of the $12,500,000 reduction on 
metgls is the item of ‘‘ tin plate, $7,140,000.” 

This is over hali of the total reduction on metals, not one cent 
of which will be saved to the people, but $7,140,000 will be taken 
out of the Treasury and given to the tin-plate makers of Eng- 
land. Ido not blame the able chairman of the committee for 
putting this item under the head of metals, for in the election 
of 1890 it is reported that Democratic pedlers visited every farm- 
house in Indiana selling tinware and telling the farmers’ wives 
that they had better buy at once,as the McKinley bill would 
double the price. 

I need only to mention the tinware bugaboo that was intro- 
duced into all the Democratic processions in this country in 
1890, 1891, and 1892. He was a dreadful and awe-inspiring mon- 
ster; he was agorgon, a Moloch, a malevolent demon, with hoofs, 
horns, and a forked tail, eager to devour the working people of 
America. The men who wanted tin roofs and new water spouts 
were to be impoverished and driven to frenzy; the tin-pail brig- 
ade was to flee in terror at sight of him. ‘he matrons of the 
dairy were never to be able to buy any more tin milk pails or 

ans, and one of the Democratic illustrated papers in its very 

unniest cartoon represented the agriculturist at bay hewing 
milk pans out of a chestnut slab, so that the cows need not be 
milked on the ground. 

«Everybody who might ever want any tin article again, from 
a tin flue to a tin whistle, heard the everlasting refrain, ‘‘The 
goblins ’ll git you of youdon’t watch out.” All Democratic ora- 
tors represented that tinware would treble in price and a tin- 
pail panic and frenzy became fora time almost universal. It 
might be well said of them— 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden ’round the land. 


Well, what happened? Why, the tariff on tin was collected 
and yet tin pails and tin pans cost not a cent more than they did 
before. The terrible Moloch of the ession was examined 
and found to be made mostly of newspapers and stuffed entirely 
with wind. 

So the good dames stocked up with tinware and their hus- 
bands voted the Democratic ticket. No one willever know how 
many of those honest farmers’ wives the Senator from Indiana 
loves so much put their hard-earned savings into tinware and 
went without a winter bonnet; tinware yet unused that has not 
risen a single farthing in value. No wonder this reduction is 
marked under the generic term of “‘ metals,” for it will not de 
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to work the tin-plate confidence game and tinware racket on the 
farmers of Indiana again. 
On the 30th of January, 1894, I presented to the Senate a peti- 
tion signed by the stockholdersof the Minnehaha Canning Com- 
y, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., praying that the duty should not 
fe reduced on tin plate. The petition stated that American 
made tin plate was superior to the imported plate, and that the 
price had not been increased sirce the passage of the McKinley 
act. This company canscornand vegetablesand buys thousands 
of tin cans every season. Common sense, justice, and economy 
continue to emphasize their prayer. 
Let us examine this item of reduction on woolen goods, $23,- 
500,000. Not one cent of this vast sum will be saved to the 
farmers or other producers of this country, and $18,050,000 is 
taken off from fancy dress goods, cloths out of which swallow- 
tailed coats are made, goods which are imported by the dudes 
because they are foreign goods, imported by New York's idle 
four hundred, descendants of the millionaires of a former gen- 
eration who would not wear American goods if they were better 
than the imported. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Indiana tell the farmers of Indiana, for he never speaks of them 
except in pathetic and tremulous tones, why he takes this tax 
off from the backs of the millionaires and puts it on the sugar 
which the farmer uses? 
Let us recapitulate the table of reductions: 
Tobacco, Havana, used by the rich ............-..--.----.------ (onto 
Agricultural products ...............- Suenos tebneseens Thesis dilnietsmben 3, 300, 000 
Wool .....- eta 8, 149, 000 
po a a 1, 500, 000 
Seale NII 2 Dacia ne puiannionenbeeisestudsseneconaneceess ane 
Sundries, such as kid gloves, seal skins, ostrich feathers, jewelry, 

painting, statuary..-..........-.-. eeee 1,279,000 
UF SS Ce eee I il 7, 140, 000 


Woolen goods, such as broadcloths, fancy dress goods, worn only 
Te ee icra caccaccatinbsbqinensocennesencee cssnanenie 


Ee bei dacs ch adetccedddeaiotisthenstcwrccnene-phusdeaees 


The total reduction of duties, then, by this act is $76,670,000, 
of which $46,218,000 is taken off from silks, fancy dress goods 
(for the backs of the rich), wines, tobaceos and jewelry, ostrich 
feathers, and from the products of the farm; and $30,462,000 off 
from the things used by the masses. How does the bill make up 
for this loss of revenue? 
one stroke of the pen. They levy a duty of 13 cents on sugar, 
which is now free, and as we import 3,600,000,000 pounds per 
year, a duty of 1} cents amounts to just$45,000,000. And yet the 
framers of this bill pretend they are the champions of the rights 
of the producing masses, and the chairman of the committee re- 
fers to these reductions in the following language: 

To this must be added the further imposing fact that the bill provides for 
a full and ample revenue, largely in excess of present supplies, with which 
to meet all the requirements of the publiccredit. Such a consummation as 
this, so full of relief tothe people and of strength, safety, and honor to the 
Government, may well atone for the imperfections and shortcomings al- 
leged against the pending measure, and will constitute the rock on which 


the temple of tariff reform will be built, and against which, in the amelior- 
ated future, the gates of avarice, oppression, and fraud shall not prevail. 


83, 300, 000 


18, 050, 000 


45, 218, 000 


The distinguished Senator from Indiana has a soul and he 
doubtless yearns for fame. Although his name is about the 
last in the alphabet he would, obviously, like to have it among 
the first on the scroll of the immortals. But he is in danger of 
mistaking notoriety for glory. He can not attain a place high 
among those who have served their country by enacting wise 
economic legislation and have promoted the welfare of the peo- 
ple by beneficent industrial laws, like Webster, Clay, Benton, 
Seward, Blaine; and so he seems willing to stand first and to 
be forever henceforth known as standing first among the de- 
stroyers of the Republic's prosperity and happiness. 

I think perhaps he would have shrunk from this peculiar dis- 
tinction if he had thought twiceof the virgin Diana of Ephesus, 
whose magnificent temple was destroyed by a rash bey. She 
loved the fields and groves and was fond of sylvan sports; she 
was a goddess of many breasts, and personified in herself the fruc- 
tifying powers of nature; and Herostratus, a reckless, obscure 
youth, wantonly putthe torch to the temple of her worship, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, for the poor chance of being 
talked about. And soit was that— 


The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it. 


The Senator in describing his bill should have been more in- 
genuous and said: ‘‘ We have taken the tax off from the backs 
and stomachs of the rich to the amount of $38,078,000, and pro- 
pose to collect $30,000,000 of it back from them by an income 
tax.’ 

Truly the bill favors the idlers and the owners of the money, 
bonds, and mortgages, as out of this transaction they are $8,- 
078,000 the gainers. But thepeople must pay an additional bur- 
den of $45,000,000 imposed upon sugar. I wish to call my Popu- 
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list friends’ attention to these facts and figures. 

see how much they are getting out of this Wilson swindle, for 
I have been told they have agreed to vote for it if the income- 
tax is retained. 

Mr. President, I am not mistaken with regard to the analysis 
of the reduction of duties on woolen goods. The House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, while they refused to allow the Ameri- 
can manufacturers a hearing, did allow Mr. Henry Latzke, of 
Austria, to come before them as a representative of the Euro- 
pear manufacturers and make an argument for the reduction of 
duties, and among other things he made the following state- 
ment: 


In continuation, let mse explain the personal interest I would have in such 
areduction. I will say, tirst, that the import of foreign woolen manu 
tures has fallen off considerably since the MeKinley bill has been in force 
A reduction of duties would certainly stimulate imports to a certain ext 
It may seem astonishing that under the present high, almost prohibitive 
duties, goods could beimportedatall. The classof goods imported consists 
in large measure in high class fancy goods. These goods are very diMecuit 
to manufacture, becauss they are made from a very hich and fine grade of 
yarn, Futhermore, they are manufactured in comparatively small quanti 
ties. The American manufacturer does not care to produce goods of this 
class, because when he makes a style he wishos to produce large quantities of 
it, therefore goods that are not salable in large quantities are, as a rule, not 
manufactured in American mills. The European manufacturer found that 
there is less competition in this class of goods, and this gives him an oppor 
tunity to compete. 

There is another circumstance which affords the foreign manufacturer a 
chance to sell his goods in the American market in spite of the disadvan- 
tages of a high tariff. This is the fact that there is a certain class of con 
sumers in the United States whopreferimported goods simply because they 
areimported. The same goods of the same quality may be manufactured 
in this country and be sold at a lower price than the imported article. Still 
this class of consumers insist upon having the imported goods though 
they have to pay much dearer for them, and do not get any better value for 
theirmoney. The weavers certainly have to take into consideration these 
tastes and serve their customers accordingly. 





Here is a very important table which will bear inve: 


stigation: 


Production of woolen goods in the United States 





1840 a ee oe — . x 7“ . $21, 696, 000 
1850_...... ‘ as chino va 42, 207, 000 
eit i a 5 
Seats 


This inerease is the result of a high tariff. 





aan eel ad a Ee tania — 
Te pitiedns Gasnndeskiebweas “ si as . 338, 231, 000 
Also a table showing the— 
a 
Importation of woolen goods into the United States. 
 _ a dicated ae $58, 719, 754 
DI Niiieinne phdiketdiibaiaes Ob nmmrende edn scouts cothemeemiales 37, 04, 001 
i cinneididhincientiedemetawinignnein emma spindle ---- 35,365,992 
hi tantenutbutedchipandesek ndhbedtede wtenet cet haaidiong 56, 582, 433 
i clea le ape ti ahah Sr itl cei cn cn sind eS a 41, 060, O80 
Dich pba hiniiiek sudddatiawbsepeubaawetnes sciutildbbeistdedide . *39, 792, 000 
SIDI tai, snamstemnencentidtitend atidiciiedinge nha heiidéantadaamenaneias +36, 993, 000 


* Duty, $34,293,000. 


1 see no reason why this duty should be reduced. It is a vol- 
untary tax, and paid by people who think themselves too good 
to wear home-made goods, by the bucks who deck themselves in 
‘‘weskits” and ‘‘ top coats,” and who travel with “luggage” and 
** book” themselves, who drop their h’s and doctor their in!lee- 
tions and learn the London brogue; and who wear one eyeg!ass, 
because the Duke of Edinburgh has a defective eye, and who 
put arnica on their knees and elbows whenever the Prince of 
Wales falls off his cob while taking a ditch in the highlands. 
These servile mimics of royalty deem themselves ‘too bright 
and good for human nature's daily food,” and they ought to pay 
a good stout tax as price of their sycophancy. 

Our common people, the producers of the country, the yeo- 
manry of the soil, wear American made goods produced in their 
country, and the price is fixed by home competition; they do 
not buy the imported goods, and so they pay none of the duty. 
The chairman of the Committee on Finance grows eloquent over 
this wool swindle, as follows: 


With this fortress of greed and gain, dedicated now to the plunder and 
spoliation of the people, once overthrown, the whole system of tariff pro 
tection will receive its deathblow and totter to its early fall. A mighty ad- 
vance towards such a result is made by the bill now before the Senate. In 
the list of reductions proposed by the bill itis most gratifying to be able to 
announce that the reduction of duty on woolen wear leads ail others, and 
that wool itself is transferred to the free list. The reduction on iron, steel, 
lead, copper, zinc, and other metals are placed at $12,500,000, while a redue- 





tion of $23,500,000 is placed to the credit of the 
ing and woolen household supplies 


people on their woolen cloth- 


You will notice he says nothing about tin plate. 

The honorable gentleman must think that Lincoln’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ you can not fool all of the people all of the time” 
does not apply to the people of Indiana. His argument is a 
mockery of their intelligence, an allegation of their imbecility. 

Mr. President, the Wilson bill is a swindle upon the people of 
South Dakota in every respect. It robs the farmers, it robs the 
tin miners and ruins our mica industries. 
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For instance, there are inexhaustible beds of mica in South 
Dakota and this mica is of the finestquality, both forsheet mica 
and for grinding and electrical purposes. If the duty is re- 
tained we will soon supply the United States and employ thou- 
sands of men. This bill puts mica on the free list and will stop 
our production and close our mines. The average price of mica 
in the United States from 1880 to 1885 was $2.50 per pound and it 
was imported free of duty. ‘In 1881, large quantities of micade- 
posits were discovered in the Black Hills, South Dakota. The 
development of these mines was very rapid, as the mica was of 
superior quality, and in 1881 eleven mines were turning outa 
large product. 

This caused the importers to reduce the price to about $1 
per pound, and as wages were high in the Black Hills produc- 
tion ceased and every mine was closed by 1890. In that year a 
duty of 35 per cent ad valorem was placed upon mica, and the 
mines in the Black Hills were at once reopened and are now 
producing large quantities of the finest sheet mica in the world, 
and in addition to this fine sheet mica they are producing from 
three to four thousand pounds per month of the best electrical 
mica found in any country. The mine-owners are paying out 
thousands of dollars a month in wages, and if the duty is not re- 
duced this amount will be doubled in three months, and will 
continue to increase. 

The bill now before the Senate places mica on the free list, 
and will close every mine in South Dakota; and when this in- 
dustry is destroyed the price will rise, as we shall be at the 
mercy of the importers who mine their mica in India with coolie 
labor that costs from 8 to 10 cents per day. If the present duty 
is retained I predict that within five years the products of this 
country will supply thehome market, and this opinion is borne 
out by the report of the Geological Survey for 1889-90, which 
shows that mica in paying quantities is distributed overa large 
portion of this country. 

The productof mica in 1889 was 49,500 pounds, valued at $50,000 
at the mines in the condition in which it was firstsold. In ad- 
dition to this, 196 short tons of scrap or waste mica were sold for 
grinding purposes, with a value of $2,450. The industry, as it 
)lainly shows, has declined rapidly. In 1890 there were signs of 
improvement. The product aggregated 60,000 pounds, worth 
$75,000 at the mines. The scrap mica sold for grinding in- 
creased also to 300 tons. 

Increased interest in mica properties was evident in 1890. 
There were some sales of mines in North Carolina and a com- 
pany of greater capacity than usual was organized as the West- 
ern Carolina MicaCompany. The modern apparatus which they 
have introduced bids well for a much greater yield in the future. 


Cut mica produced in the United States from 1880 to 189). 


Years. Years. Amount. | Value. 


| Amount. | Value. 


Pounds. 
81, 669 | $127, 
100, 000 
100, 000 
114, 000 
147, 410 
92, 000 


The States producing mica in 1889 were New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and South Dakota. Only one mine in 
Virginia, at Amelia Court House, was productive, and that was 
discontinued early in 1889. The mines inthe West, where labor 
is higher, naturally felt the decline in prices most severely, and 
hence the New Mexican development was discontinued in 1888, 
and in the Black Hills only one mine remained in 1889 out of 
eleven in 1884. -The occurrence of good mica has been deter- 
mined in Wyoming and Washington, but the owners have 

et de veooek the mines. Thisis not surprising when the vulua- 

on for the mines determined by the Eleventh Census aggrezates 
$691,550, and the returns for the year 1889 show a net loss for 
the entire industry. 

The most encouraging outlook for the industry is in connec- 
tion with the increasing use for the scrap mica, which accumu- 
lates in about the proportion of 10 pounds of waste to 1 of cut 
sheets, even when the cut sheets take in the smaller sizes now 
used for stoves. A large proportion of this waste is now ground 
and vsed for making lubricants, for insulators, and in wall paper. 

In October, 1890, mica was placed on the dutiable list by the 
new tariff, with the duty of 35 per centadvalorem. It had pre- 
pes 2 Be mang imported free. he imports for the year, espe- 
cially before the law went into effect, were exceptionally heavy— 
more than double the value of the imports in any previous year. 
This undoubtedly provides for an accumulation of stock beyond 
immediate needs, . 


wat 
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Unmanufactured mica cageeees and entered for consumption in the United 
tates, 1869 to 1890, inclusive, 


Years ending June 30— 
1869 


quatnac seeks, ae 

a OS 
What reason can be given why this industry should be de- 
aeageet Is it acrime that an American, a citizen of this Re- 
public, can not mine mica in competition with the worse than 
slave labor of India? [ will leave this question for the authors 
of this bill to answer to the people of my State next November. 
The chief industry of the people of South Dakota is farming. 
Let us see how the farmers fare. The following of the products 
of the farm are transferred to the free list from the dutiable list 
by this bill: 


Article. Duty, act of 1890. 


12 cents per pound. 
5 cents per gallon. 
$8 per ton. 

3 cents each. 
5 cents per 

.| 5 cents per 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
20 = cent ad valorem. 


allon. 
SENT ERS ozen. 
Figgs, yolk of 

Garden and other seeds 
Straw 10. 

5 cents per pound. 

25 per cent ad valorem. 
2 cents per pound. 

1 cent per pound. 

85 per ton. 

1} cents per pound. 

4 cent per pound. 





The following table shows the reductions that have been made 
in the duty on farm products: 





Article. Act of 1890. Senate-Wilson Bill. 


15 cents per bushel 
1 cent per pound 
10 cents per bushel 
cent per pound ....-.... 
cents per bushel 
25 per cent ad valorem... Do. 
2cents per pound ii cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound 20 per cent ad valorem, 
do 25 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per coum ad valorem, 
0. 


20 per cent ad valorem. 

15 per cent ad valorem. 

20 - ad valorem, 
0. 


Do. 


40 cents per pound 
$4 per ton 
.| 20 cents per gallon . 
15 cents per pound 
.| 40 cents per bushel 
40 cents per bushel 
Horses and mules $30 per head ............. 
Horses and mules, value | 30 per cent ad valorem... 


° 
75 cents each 

20 per cent ad valorem... 
30 cents per bushel 

45 cents per bushel 

2 cents per pound 

15 — per bushel 


Sheep, less than one year. 
All other live animals 
Barley 


Do. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 
40 per centad valorem. 
35 per cent ad valorem. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

oO Do. 


20 cents per bushel. " Do. 

25 cents per bushel......) 30 per cent ad valorem. 
30 cents per bushel 20 cents per bushel. 

45 per cent ad valorem _.| 30 per cent ad valorem 


Pearl barley 
Buckwheat 


Vegetables, prepared, pre- 
served, etc. 2 

Vegetables, raw 

Poultry, live 

Poultry, dressed 


25 per cent ad valorem..| 10 per cent ad valorem, 
3 cents per pound .......| 20 per cent ad valorem, 
5 cents per pound Do. 


I do not know of any crime that the farmer has committed that 
he should be deprived of protection and his home market turned 
over to Canada and the other people of the earth. The farmers 
never combine or form trusts to putup prices; they are the bul- 
warks of our institutions and compose half of our population; 
they believe in protection. It was not the farmers that put 
Grover Cleveland in the White House; it was the laborers inthe 
factories of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Indiana. Why, then, should the market for farm products be 
turned over to people who live in other countries? I wish to 
warn Democrats who are manufacturing goods for the American 
market, for the American farmers, that if this bill passes the 


. 
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farmers of the West may join with the South and do that which | 2xports to the United States trom Canada in the two years 1890 it ’ 
will injure them and ruin you, enact free trade and collect the | pared 
revenues to run this Government by a tax on luxuries and an in- aceon - 
come tax. From now on the West is going to have fair treat- Articles 1890 1999 Decreas 
ment, and that is all we ask. ae 7 ; 
BARLEY Bore .. or $1,887,895 81,004,461 #793, 434 
ee | orne C e ' , p ¥6 
Before the McKinley act was passed the duty on barley was 10 | Poultry : ; 
cents per bushel, and we imported as follows: Eges Pevaweeeee 1,793, 104 (94. 409 623 
Cf... S 
‘inate . - rane m Flax E 4 75, 563 . 63, 203 
Crop of | Imported | Apples + y 479 aie 
Year. United | from | . Total | Barley_......... . ae a : $582°561) 1 : 
States. | Canada | Split pease , : ee ; 165 ) 
saa siniblaseststteiant —_ epee Sperm eles 8, 57 0 
1887 (United States Department of Agri- | Bushela. | ms shels. Bushels. | Male ese ut ae , 
eS RR ih ---------.| 56,812,000 | 10,351,895 | 67, 163, 895 | eee esese w-220 “-* . ame mete 
18) United States De partmé mt of Agri- | egetables ........-..... eoee _ one 
culture) .... sedeeasee 63, 884, 000 | 10, 445, 751 | Total 1 RIO 428 wo 190 28 a 
189 (Commissioner’s estimate) --...___-__. 65, 000, 000 | 11, 365, 881 | . ; | Otal ........---. : eee o} 44, 00, S00 1, 07 , . 
1800 (Commissioner’s estimate) _.......... | 63,000,000 | 11, ,052 | 74,327,052 
1891 (Commissioner's estimate) ............| 75,000,000 | 5,07 76. 471 80, 076,471 | 
1832 (Commissioner's estimate) ...........-. | 70,000,000 | 3,144,918 | 73,144,918 


1893 (United States Department of Agri- | | | 
culture) Ne 69, 869, 495 | 
| 


1, 969, 761 71, 839, 256 


Thus we imported from Canada 11,327,000 bushels of barley 


apd 218,000 bushels of malt during the year ending June 30, 1590, 
which paid a duty of 10 cents per bushel. 
of 1890 we imported 1,959,000 bushels of barley and 24 bushels of 
malt during the year ending June 30, 1893, and importation will 
at once commence under this bill, taking the market from the 
American farmer and giving it again to the Canadian farmer 
without any reason for it whatever. Can the author of this bill 
give any reason for this? But J do not think it is fair to ask 
any reason of them, for this bill is not based upon reason; that 


quality of the human mind was not used in framing any of its 


paragraphs; but the American farmer will ask you why you pre- | 


fer to buy ten or twelve millions of bushels of barley from the Ca- 
nadisn farmer in preference to taking it from the home producer. 


Under the tariff act | 


| cific to ad valorem duties. 


The demand for barley in this country is from sixty-five to 
| jury, and in every case where there is overvaluation the im- 


seventy million bushels per year, and od the current conditions 
we produce enough for our own use, as the following table 
shows: 

Report of barley crop of 1393,by Department of Agriculture. 














States and Territories. Acres. Bushels. | Values. 

Maine ...-. Kilns adeno ntadcand= syst aswn ating 14, 184 370, 202 $248, 035 
New Hampshire dik a caediigraine-ces sue Riaigicantdl we awina 5, 081 128, 540 89, O84 
CTY conedarwudovudsdatendben aégeusesenon 17, 945 493, 488 296, 093 
GGUS > cnuitndoraceqesteuhesesdac ease 1, 821 6, O71 41, 464 
Et. ccs cvukngh vanne anbetndiuen’ 370 9, 324 8, 112 
lg, ee sieuueaecawetl 270,612 | 5, 493, 424 3, 296, 054 
TNE bh di cansactaberetasc iecseawexes 18, 529 2, 051 176, 026 
i Milne, wainadashsudosipusweueee siailaied 2, 757 39, 977 24, 786 
IE Sin idiataal catyerntunind ssliliataiatielnateatetnadien 2, 946 44, 485 24, 467 
TREE waehedoces pene Cpene Peamnphndeped ep 4, 763 80, 971 41, 295 
GO Site den ween cdodudeecdcctuestieidawemaden 34, 955 793, 479 372, 935 
SI is onwwcetasint Saeniepgdbavikee tibEttinne 80, 199 1, 315, 264 644, 479 
ns nds icinememiitigghtngndanthheduneed 7, 420 147, 658 66, 446 
ENE Gucdewctupacabhues somites sabe Gadheddean 30, 978 718 690 287, 476 
WR ies se ricunGdanktcsés8<wususeneana 459, 296 | 11, 024, 784 4, 740, 657 
ivi cistl ailanntids b00-0550006nbus aces | 4iy, 367 | 9, 268,011 3, 336, 484 
pL OR CME ee ee 513, 233 | 11,599, 066 3, 827, 692 
ME ee BO ee Eon an. oaaticacl 1, 633 32, 660 13, 064 
pS. a = RES SS a RE 15, 847 128) 361 60" 330 
a a a es 76, 690 920, 280 285, 287 
i its iis i dtensccmadpdeamaghenpeuan | 155, 015 | 2,387, 231 787,786 
Tens ded s Bens edsadacnadeewetionnes 186, 964 2) 841, 853 880, 974 
CS rere nit dese eee Seeiclnedes 5, 183 156, 008 738, 004 
I a 8 Rial gees Caen 12, 944 366, 315 183, 158 
i is oc nen ncaa ieee 1,543 33, 329 19, 331 
EEL dad Ganda <<cgnie nates Vendintkaeuels 11,073 298, 971 155, 465 
EEE, Se dodian cdlee Side suwccus dctwntGescuidn 6, 303 236, 993 106, 647 
ids ddekinetudundnaees = i ialaabeieate’ 7, 869 280, 923 168, 554 
a ates aes ccmuinne Cane 10, 297 308, 910 a ‘ 
ee aes hil cinmaiy walt 46,408 | 1,860,961 725, 775 
Oe oe ch eee geal 37, 360 975, 096 390, 038 
I a la i ae 760,716 | 17,116,110 7, 188, 766 

ROME Cechblivectdbubin cwceeasasccataaucel, Omreel | CO, OS 28, 729, 283 


| 
—_—--- 7? 


The table following shows the decline in the importations of 
farm products from Canada to the United States under the pres- 
ent tariff law. As the reduction of imports on farm products 
amounted to over $5,491,009 in 1892, as compared with 1890, before 
the McKinley law went into effect, the ad vantage of the present 
law is apparent; the demand for farm products was increased to 
that extent. What has the American farmer done that he 
should suffer the punishment and relinquish this market to the 
Canadian farmer? Yet the Wilson bill, advocated by the emi- 
ro verbal friend of the farmer from Indiana, does this very 

ing. 


Our total trade with Canada for 1890, IS91, [892, and 189% 
was: 


Year Export Impo ' 
ae Se : — .| $41,500,000 889,300,000 | & ,oWw 
Ss trina eo " ms 39, 500, 00 39. 400, 000 0 
einen tnd cin aise 7 44, 500, 000 35, 300, 009 ’ ao 
ae ae a 48, 600, OOO 88,100,000 10 7) 
In examining the foregoing tables it will bo seen that the du- 


ties on farm products inalmostevery case are changed from sp 
In fact this is true of the whole bil 
Ad valorem duties are sp cially favored by free traders, and 
this feature is about the ouly free-trade feature of the bill ex- 
cept as tofarm products. Ad valorem duties are ulways the du- 


ties imposed by ignorance, and they are always the cover for 


frauds on the revenues by undervaluation. They encourage per- 
porter will pay the duty under protest, sell the goods, and then 
sue the Government and recover the duty in the courts. 

Ad valorem duties are expensive to collect Experience has 
taught this lesson, yet the able manufacturers and expert finan- 
ciers from Arkansas, Texas, and Missouri who made a present 
of this bill to the Senate and vouch for its wisdom refuse to be 


| taught by experience; and the chairman of the committee still 


has his eyes on the dear farmers of Indiana and thinks it will 
not hurt them to be fooled again, so in his speech he extols ad 
valorem duties, saying: 

Anad valorem system of duties on imports was never a 
snare to even the humblest and most uneducated in the land. 

Light and instruction are to be found in every line of an ad valorem tariff 
while darkness and deception lurk in every principle of specific rates of 
duty. 

Let us see what Thomas Benton thought of ad valorem duties. 
I quote from volume 2, page 311, where he refers to the ad va- 
lorem tariff of 1833-34: 


delusion or a 


The expenses of collecting the duties under the universal ad valorem sys- 
tem, in which everything had to be valued, was enormous and required an 
army of revenue officers—many of them mere hack politicians little ac- 
quainted with their business, less attentive to it, giving the most variant 
and discordant valuations to the same article at different places, and even 
in the same place at different times, and often corruptly; and more occupied 
with politics than with custom-housse duties. This was one of the evils fore- 
seen when specific duties were abolished to make way for ad valorems and 
home valuations. Mr. Charles Jared Ingersoll exposed this abusein the 
debate upon this bill, showing that it cost nearly #2,000,000 to collect thirteen; 
and that two thousand officers were employed about it, who also employed 
themselves in the elections. 


On page 183, volume 2, Benton makes the following statement 
as to ad valorem duties: 


The introduction of the universal ad valorem system in 1833 was opposed 
and depreciated by practical men at the time as one of those refined subtle- 
ties which aimed at an ideal perfection, overlooking the experience of 
ages and disregarding the warnings of reason. Specific duties had been the 
rule, ad valorem duties the exception fromthe beginning of the collection 
of customs revenues. The specific duty was a question in the exact science 
dependent upon a mathematical solution by weight, count, or measure, the 
ad valorem presented a question to the fallible judgment of men, sure to be 
different at different places and subject. in addition, to the fallibility of 
judgment, to the chance of ignorance, indifference, negligence, and corrup- 
tion. 


To-day every nation in Europe imposes specific duties. 

I will leave the able chairman of the Finance Committee to 
quarrel with the potential lessons of history. I leave him in 
the amusing attitude of trying to get into bed with Old Bullion, 
who never permitted any ad valorem thimblerigger of his own 
time to rest forasingle minute under the same coverlet with 
him. How Old Bullion would roar with rage if he could know 
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that it issought to-day to make him aco-conspirator in this plot 
to reverse all the wheels of our industrial progress! It is as 
Macaulay says of James the Second and his historian: 


In politics, as in religion, there are devotees who show their reverence for 
a departed saint by converting his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. 


SUGAR. 


The bounty on sugar should be retained; infact the law should 
be so amended as to provide that the Treasury Department 
could make contracts, irrevocable for fifteen years, with pro- 
ducers of sugar. The soil and climate of South Dakota are 
peculiarly adapted to the production of the highest order of 
sugar beets. The soilis rich, warm, and quick, and in summer 
the days are warm and the nights cool, and thorough tests made 
in the laboratory of the Agricultural College at Brookings, 8. 
Dak., show that beets grown in that State have the highest per 
cent of sugar of any in the world, ranging from 12 to 22 per 
cent. There are millions of acres of land where the sugar beet 
reaches the highest state of perfection without irrigation. 

This is true of all that portion of the Stateeast of the Missouri 
River and of much of the State west of the river. The James 
River Valley alone could produce all the sugar the people of the 
United States would require. This valley is 200 miles long and 
50 miles broad in South Dakota, and contains 6,400,000 acres of 
the finest sugar-beet land in the world and all capable of irriga- 
tion. The soil ofthis valley is as rich as the soil of the Yellow 
River Valley in China, and that valley hassustained a population 
of one person to each acre on 150,000,000 acresofits area for over 
four thousand years without any diminution of its productive 
qualities. 

Underlying this great valley of the Dakota River at a depth 
varying from 1,000 feet at its north end to 600 feet at the south 
end is a formation of very porous sandstone about 100 feet thick. 
This sandstone extends westward, trending upward, to the 
Rocky Mountains, where, at an elevation of thousands of feet 
above the valley, its vertical edge reaches the surface, and is 
crossed by all the streams which flow down the eastern slope 
from the Continental Divide. By measurement it is known that 
the Missouri River, the Yellowstone, and the Big Horn lose a 
large part of their volume in crossing this sandstone. To the 
east this layer of sandstone ends abruptly against a wall of 

uartzite on the east side of the valley of the James River in 
South Dakota. 

Several hundred wells have been sunk into this sandstone 
along the whole length of this valley, with the same unvarying 
result. Inevery instance aflow of water has been struck, spout- 
ing like a geyser, varying in volume from four to ten millions 
of gallons per day, according to the size of the well, and show- 
ing a pressure of over 150 pounds to the square inch. Some of 
these wells have been running for ten years without any de- 
crease in the volume or pressure. This tremendous force is 
being used to furnish fire protection to-the cities and towns 
along the valley, to run flouring mills, electric dynamos for 
lighting and power, and for irrigation. 

The supply of water is inexhaustible, and this whole valley 
can be irrigated and produce 24 tons of sugar beets per acre in- 
stead of the crop of 15 tons now produced, besides furnishing 
power to run all the machinery for making the sugar. One 
million acres of the land in this valley would produce 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar, which is the total consumption of the peo- 

le of the United States, leaving 5,400,000 acres for other crops. 

wo great factories would have been built in this valley this 
year if it were not for the threat of the Democratic party to re- 
peal the bounty. Retain this bounty and Dakota will furnish 
you with sugar. 

The following table shows the profit of sugar-beet culture in 
California. The same results can be produced in South Dakota, 
a better results in the James River Valley if the bounty is re- 
tained. 

To show the statistical results of the individual farmers, and 
asa matter of reference, I append the following data sent into 
my office by some of the farmers during the season 1892, show- 
ing the results of the second year’s cultivation of the sugar beet 
on the Chino Ranch: 


E. Robertson, 10 acres: 
2224 tons sold, at $4.05 
Plowing and harrowing 
Seed, 14 pounds per acre 
i 


Ne: profit per acre, $61.30. 


May 29, 


A. F. Keyes, 43 acres: 
pre tons of beets... -......------------- acenevasncnnanencessecede 
i ee seme caveeuna 
Seed & Pp & 


SU cans Sl dl Dennen eal gah adoubdhiatmaneitens setunwkindustncae 


Net profit per acre, $55.07. 


Gustafson Brothers, 10 acres: 
230 tons of beets, at $4.08 per ton ..............-...2---.0---2e0------ $910. 78 
zLowine, planting, and cultivating.......................... 833.2 
“ee 


Net profit 
Net profit per acre, 858.75. 


Mr. H. H. Wilson, in his report to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey describing irrigation in India, says: 

Because of the similarity of the country, climates, and conditions under 
which irrigation works are operated in America and India, some useful les- 
sous may be drawn from their comparison. It has already been shown that 
the conditions of the utilization of the waters of irrigation works are quite 
Similar in the two countries, and that the autumn crop in Indiais cultivated 
under circuxastances almost identical with those under which our ordinary 
crops are grown in the arid (subhumid) regions. 

In that part of South Dakota where irrigation is frequently 
needed it has thus far largely been obtained from wells, almost 
exactly similar to those which give humidity to vast areas in 
the Punjab. At Aberdeen, S. Dak., they have several wells 
for irrigation and fire protection, and they also furnish power 
to pump sewage to the adjacent lands, besides supplying water to 
the houses. The well at Redfield furnishes water for the town 
and runs the machinery of the electric-light plant. The Hitch- 
cock well runsa 100-barrel flouring mill by the direct and natural 
pressure of the flow. At Huron is the “Great Risdon well,” 
which, however, is little larger than the others. It throws a 
steady 2-inch stream of water 176 feet straight into the air and 
a solid column of 4 inches in diameter 67 feet high before it 
breaks. And this it has been doing for three years and a half. 
It supplies water and irrigates the adjacent land. 

There are fully two hundred wells in South Dakota to-day, 
each of which is nearly or quite as large as the ‘‘Great Risdon.” 
At Woonsocket an immense well supplies water for drinking and 
irrigation, and runsa hundred-barrel flouring mill besides. At 
Mitchell, Springfield, and Chamberlain are similar wells run- 
ning flour mills and furnishing water for irrigation, every do- 
mestic purpose, and the extinguishment of fires; and at Yankton 
there are several such, most efficient and valuable. Congress 
made an appropriation of $5,000 for a well at the Indian school 
at Pierre. This well was sunk and ever since has spouted like 
a geyser, throwing 4,000,000 gallons of hot water aday. This 
is not only used for domestic and sanitary purposes but it has 
a peculiar if not unique property of being inflammable, being so 
impregnated with gas that escaping burns freely when ignited. 

‘'o revert once more to Wilson’s most valuabie and significant 
report from India: In the Punjab the cost of irrigation works 
was approximately $31,000,000; the crops of the first year paid 
for two-thirds of it where there were no crops before. 

Irrigation by wells is common in all parts of India. In Sind 
220,000 acres are covered with water obtained from wells; in the 
central vinces 120,000; in Madras 2,000,000 acres; in Coim- 
batore ,000; in the northwest provinces 400,000. It is esti- 
mated, indeed, that inthe various provinces of this great empire 
water is drawn for irrigation purposes from not less than a mil- 
lion wells. The Punjab supports 34,000 villages averaging more 
than 1,000 persons each, or about 250 persons to the square mile. 

South Dakota at the present time supports 5 to the square 
mile, or one-fiftieth as many. England maintains a population 
of 500 to the square mile, Flanders 750, and some large districts 
of China 1,000 to the square mile. If South Dakota, by the es- 
tablishment of adequate irrigation works over that part of the 
State where they are needed, should gather to herself 250 peo- 

to the square mile, like the semiarid. slopes of the Punjab, 
she would have a population of 20,000,000 people, and as the wells 
of the Punjab extract the subsurface waters which percolate the 
lower soil south of the Himalayas, so the wells of South Dakota 
give egress to the subsurface waters held in the porous sand- 
stone stratum which descends the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

According to the myths of the ancient peoples water was the 
first thing created in the universe. The ukaseof the great Ak- 
bar in 1568 declared, ‘‘God has said from water are all things 
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made,” and the ukase finds its confirmation in the analogue that 
a plenteous supply of water is indispensable to a luxuriant vege- 
tation and that a rich soil in an equable climate with enough 
water will grow several crops a year. 

In the Departmentof the Lozere in France, irrigation has quad- 
rupled the value of land; in New South Walesirrigation by wells 
has vastly increased the capacity of the country to support a 
dense population; in South Africa irrigation by wells is redecm- 
ing land which has notone-quarter of the rainfall of Dakota; the 
province of Valdivia in Chile has less water than South Dakota, 
and finds its redemption in irrigation; all the Andine provinces 
of Argentina are arid, but by a simple system of irrigation they 
are being transformed into islands of paradise in which grow 
luxuriantly all the products of the temperate zone. 

In the north of Italy irrigation is largely attained through 
deep wells and pumps, and one of our French consuls has re- 
ported that— 

The department of the Bouches-du-Rhone offered all the difficulties im- 
aginable in connection with the supply, control, and distribution of water, 
and they have been overcome till multiple crops are obtained. Hay is often 
cut five times during each season and the land is pastured after the fifth 
crop is removed. 

Mr. President, give us equitable laws and fair play, and South 
Dakota asks no odds of any State of the Union or any portion of 
the planet. Born from a primeval wilderness during this gen- 
eration, she has doubled her population four times in the last 
ten years and been accepted as an equal member of the sister- 
hood of States during the lustrum not yet ended. She asks for 
justice under the law, but she does not ask for and would not 
accept any special privileges. She is too populous to plead 
weakness; too rich to plead poverty; too noble and self-respect- 
ing to receive any largess at the hands of others. If her pasi 
has not been without local afflictions and transient losses, her 
future is aglow with magnificent promise. Where a hundred 
have withdrawn from her soil because their too ardent expec- 
tations were not realized, a thousand hopeful and industrious 
settlers going in have met them at the boundary. 

I make no claim that the conditions that South Dakota pre- 
sents are ideal in their excellence. She lies in that belt which 
comprises the finest wheat land in the world and the richest 
grazing land in the world, and she would be tolerably ‘‘ happy 
with either.” She will be prosperous in the future just in pro- 
portion to her success in providing against the subhumid con- 
ditions which frequently prevail in a portion of her area. Her 
peopleare brave, enthusiastic, industrious, persistent, enduring, 
and possessed of the masterful qualities which build up empires. 
They ask for neither alms nor sympathy, and would resent the 
offer of either: but, just because they are so spirited and self- 
reliant, they will not tamely consent to be plundered by law or 
despoiled in the name of the taxgatherers. 

They will not allow you to plunder them doubly—to com- 
pel them to compete in their products with the kern and serf 
and slubberdegullion of the European and Asiatic lower world 
and at the same time tax them heavily on all they have to buy 
from New England. And, in close accord with all the people of 
the West, they ask thata small portion of the revenue of this great 
land be henceforth transferred from the reconstruction of rivers 
and harbors to the development of irrigation processes. They 
ask—and they put their request in the formal and potent shape 
of a demand—that voluptuous idleness shall wait a little on hard- 
pushed industry; that the wealth of the East shall no longer be 
built up and pampered at the expense of the hard-working fron- 
tiersman. They ask that the next great enterprise on which 
this Republic engages shall be a thorough, rapid, and compre- 
hensive irrigation survey of the entirearid and subhumid regions 
of the continent, so that we may gradually more and more come 
to realize the dream of unexampled prosperity which history and 
observation have justified us in entertaining. 

The valleys of South Dakota also produce the finest flax straw 
in the world, and if the duty is retained 1,000,000 more acres, 
irrigated by these marvelous wells,.will produce allthe material 
for all the linen used by our people, and the power produced by 
the pressure of their flow will drive the machinery to make it 
into the finished product. Stimulated by the duty imposed by 
the present law, American ingenuity discovered the process by 
which flax straw, which has been heretofore raised for the seed 
and considered valueless, can be made into the finest fiber, can 
be retted in twenty-four hours and scutched by machinery. In 
Europe this work requires weeks of time and much labor. Re- 
tain the present duty and South Dakota will furnish you your 
sugar and your linen, and the valley of the James will be a teem- 
ing hive of industry and wealth, such as the world never saw be- 

ore. 

Why should these grand resources of nature go undeveloped; 
why should we buy of others when we can increase our wealth 
and happiness by doing the work ourselves? What we want is 
to retain the duty upon flax fiber and linen, and in ten years we 
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will export these articles. American genius has made a start; 
the problem is solved, and machinery will soon do the work of 
the hand of man in the production of linen at half the present 
cost. 


v 


Mr. President, am not going into the 


. . l ion of the wool 
question, but I wish to say that no pers 


sent the peo- 


discuss 


yn Canrepr 


ple of South Dakota more than one term in Congress who votes 
todestroy the flocks of sheep in that State. . In 1290 there were 
335,000 sheep in South Dakota; to-day there 40,000. Stimu- 


lated and encouraged by the tariff act of 1890, our peo in- 
creased their flocks and were prosperous, but the blig! curse 


of a Democratic victory in 1892 destroyed two-thirds o! ix 


property; and the sheep industry without protection m ’ 
abandoned in South Dakota. You tell our farmers to do so 
thing else if you can not raise woolin competition with the wan 


dering Tekkes of the Mirve oasis, who live in a hut on half a 
dizae a day and have no schools nor churches. 

Kill your flocks if youcan not produce wool at? cents | und. 

The wandering millions of Central Asia can doit. They holda 
; lower place in the seale of civilization than they did two thou- 
sand years ago. Live as they do, or quit raising wool. This 
is what the Democratic party says to the farmer of Dakota. 
Shall we raise wheat? Our competitor in this industry is the 
miserable ryot who tills the fertile soil of the Punyab for 10 
cents a day—soil upon which he and his ancestors have lived 
since the days of the creation, but soil which he does not own, 
and for the use of which he pays tribute to some idler. 

The freight on a bushel of wheat from Dakota to New York is 
| 25 cents per bushel; from India or the Argentine to New York 
it is 12 cents per bushel. Withouta tarilf on wheat it will not 
be many years until Indian and South American wheat will be 
sold in New York, and wewill not export a bushel. But the in- 
dustry of wheat-raising is already ruined. The bounty result- 


po 


pol 


ing to silver-using countries by the decline in silver has stimu- 


lated their exports and production and reduced the gold price 
of wheat to the lowest point in the history of the world; so leg- 
islation has already ruined the wheat-raiser, and you say by 
this bill you shall not raise sugar or flax, and we will turn your 
barley, hay, and egg market over to Canada. 

Mr. President, the duty on corn is reduced from 15 cents per 
bushel to 20 per cent ad valorem. This will admit corn from 
the Argentine Republic fora duty of less than 5 cents per bushel, 
and the account will stand thus: Price of corn in South Dakota, 
25 cents per bushel; freight to New York, 25 cents per bushel. 
Argentine corn, 25 cents per bushel; duty, 5 cents per bushel; 
freight to New York, 12 cents per bushel. Cost in New York— 
1 bushel Dakota corn, 50 cents; 1 bushel Argentine corn, 42 cents, 

I see no reason why all the seaboard cities of this country 
should not buy their corn in Argentine if the bill passes, and 
thus despoil Dakota of the market. When the McKinley bill 
was underconsideration [ investigated this question, and I found 
that with a duty of 10 cents per bushel Argentine corn coyld be 
sold in New York at a profit, and the largest manufacturers of 
starch in Brookiyn were considering the question of commenc- 
ing importations. I therefore presented these facts to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and the duty was increased to 
15 cents per bushel. 

In the face of these facts I suppose you will pass the bill and 
next fall appeal to the farmer to vote the Democratic ticket, and 
the gentleman from Indiana will tell them how much he loves 
them I donot know that I blame the Senator for trying to fool 
the farmer. He has done it all his life with success. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
calls the attention of the Senate to the Walker tariff of 1546 as 
being the embodiment of wisdom upon this subject, and he at- 
tributes the great prosperity which followed its enactment to 
that measure. On the contrary, I contend that the Walker 
tariff had nothing to do with the prosperity of the country for 
the ten years following its passage. The people of the United 
States were at that time engaged in agricultural pursuits and in 
commerce; we owned more wooden vessels than any other nation 
in the world, owing to our vast forests of timber; wecould build 
ships cheaper than anyone else. We declared war with de- 
fenseless Mexico in 1846, and thus took a large number of our 
people out of the producing class, and they became consumers 
alone. This would, and did, cause a temporary rise in prices. 

Immediately after enacting the Walker tariff aterrible famine 
occurred in Ireland and the next year all Europe had a short 
crop, followed by revolutions all over Europe in 1848. These 
causes alone were sufficient to cause a great demand for our farm 
products in Europe and a demand for our ships to carry these 
products, thus producing prosperity for the time. But the real 
cause of our prosperity was the discovery of goldin California, 
which, in less than two years, drew over two hundred thousand 
of our youngest and most vigorous people to the shores of the 
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Pacific and so enlarged our volume of money that prices rose 
with leaps and bounds. 

In 1845 prices had reached the lowest point of any time since 
just before the conquest of Peru and the discovery of Potosi, ow- 
oe to the decline in the volume of the metallic money of the 
world; but the outpouring of this vast volume of gold from the 
sands of California changed all this; brought rising prices, 
smiling faces, and prosperity to protection and free-trade coun- 
tries alike. The following from the English historian, Alison, 
in relation to the effect of the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia is of interest in this connection: 


The era of a contracted currency, and consequent low prices and general 
misery. interrupted by passing gleams of prosperity, was atanend. Prices 
rose rapidly, and rose steadily; wages advancedina similar proportion; ex- 

rts and imports enormously increased, while crime and misery as rapidly 
iminished; emigration itself, which had reached (in 1852) three hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand persons a year, sank to a little more than half that 
amount. Wheat rose from 40s. to 55s. and 60s., but the wages of labor ad- 
vanced in nearly as greata prepaattens they were found to about 30 = 
cent higher on au average than they had been for five years before. In Ire- 
land the change was still greater, and probably unequaled in so short a 
time in the annals of een Wages of country labor rose from 4d. a - 
to ls, 6d. or 2s.; convicted crime sank nearly a half, and the increased growt 
of cereal crops under the genial influences of these advanced prices was for 
some yearsas a as its previous decline since 1846 hadbeen. At thesame 
time decisive evidence was afforded that all this sudden burst of prosperity 
Was the result of the expanded currency, and by no means of free trade, in 
the fact that it did not appear till gold discoveries came into operation, and 
then it was fully as great in the protected as in the free-trade states. 


The results described by Alison may be again produced by re- 
monetizing siiver at a ratio of 15+ or 16 to 1. 

In addition to all these causes, in 1853 the three greatest na- 
tions of Europe, England, Russia, and France, commenced the 
Crimean war, which lasted until 1856 and stopped all exports of 
wheat from the Black Sea. But with the close of this war and 
the decline in the production of gold in California, did the 
Walker tariff save us from disaster? Upon the rémoval of ex- 
ceptional and transient influences and within one year the panic 
of 1857 occurred, one of the worst in our history, wrecking all 
industries. Mr. President, I am convinced, after acareful study 
of the period from 1846 to 1857, that if the Walker tariff had 
been one of protection so high that factories would have sprung 
up inthis country instead of the practically free-trade ad valorem 
fraud that it was, thus sending all our gold and all our farm prod- 
ucts to Europe to pay for goods we should have produced our- 
selves, we could have dated the growth of our permanent pros- 
perity as a nation from 1846 instead of from the date of the 
adoption of the Morrill tariff of 1861. For my part I can not 
understand how any Democrat can ever allude to anything his 
party did during its long lease of power from 1846 to 1861. IfI 
were a Democrat I would hide my face in shame whenever that 

e of the party’s history was referred to. 

Petho Democratic party won the victory and elected Polk Presi- 
dent on a platform which declared we would never surrender 
our just claim to the Pacific coast and the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains from the mouth of the Columbia River to 
Alaska, and the campaign cry in the North was “ Fifty-four 
forty, or fight.” This countryin the far Northwest was —— 
right of discovery. England disputed our title, and a treaty h 
been made for its joint occupation vending a settlement of the 
question. ‘‘Fifty-four forty, or fight,” was a good campaign 
ery, but the moment Polk was inaugurated, Buchanan, then Sec- 
retary of State, madea treaty with England by which we agreed 
to the forty-ninth parallel as the north boundary of the United 
States to the Pacific Ocean, and thus we surrendered a vast em- 
pire that was ours in order to attack with safety a sister Re- 
public on the south and rob her of her territory. 

We had annexed Texas in 1845, and now the Democratic 
party, ever the servant of slavery, surrendered a vast empire 
which belonged to us because its climate, adapted as it was to 
the production of menand possessed of vast natural wealth, was 
not adapted to the raising of sugar and cotton, and more terri- 
tory must be had out of which to carve slave States. War was 
at once declared against Mexico and her territory invaded. 
After repeated victories the City of Mexico surrendered, and we 
took as much of the territory of Mexico as we chose. Hoping 
to advance the interests of slavery upon this continent, we sur- 
rendered the coasts of the Pacific for a distance of 400 miles, 
extending east tothe east side of the Rocky Mountains; a coun- 
try vast in area, rich in every resource, with ‘a climate suited 
to the production of a race of hardy men capable of self-govern- 
ment. Can as much be said of Texas? A warm climate, free 
institutions, and civilization do not occur together, and a first- 
class man and a banana will not grow upon the same quarter 
section. If I had my way, even now, and it were possible, I 
would say to Mexico, ‘* Take back Texas and give us the valley 
of the Frazier River, with its golden sands, itsiron and coal, and 
its vast forests, and, above all, its winter snows, home fireside, 
and family circle—guarantees of a high civilization.” 
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The first act of the Democratic party when last in full power 
was to surrender this fertile country to England—a country 
stretching from the Rocky Mountains to the sea and from Puget 
Sound to Alaska, and larger than New York State and all New 
England. It is fitting that the first act of the same party after 
regaining power, once more under the leadership of ‘lexas, 
should be to surrender and turn over the market for farm prod- 
ucts to the same country to which it once shamefully surren- 
dered our Northwestern New England. 

The next act of infamy in its record was to enact the Walker 
tariff with its ad valorem duties and foreign valuations, to rob 
us of our gold and prevent us from doing our own manufactur- 
ing. Not content, it repealed the Missouri compromise and 
commenced a disgraceful struggle tomake Kansas aslave State, 
sending in its ruftians from Missouri and Texas tocommit crimes 
which are a blot upon our history which time can not efface, 
and all this in conspiracy with James Buchanan, a Democratic 
President; and, to crown all, it went out of power in 1861, leav- 
ing the loyal country with a bankrupt Treasury. 

To the cotton-raisers of the South [ wish to say: This bill will 
give younorelief. If you thoughtfully examine the tariff as it 
now is you will find that you pay less of it than you will pay 
with a proposed duty on sugar. Your people wear few woolen 
goods; you are suffering from a decline in the price of your cot- 
ton, resulting from the appreciation of gold and from silver- 
using India’s competition. You may pass this bill, but you will 
not be prosperous; you will find yourselves less prosperous; and 
if you remain upon a gold basis, your cotton will all for 5 cents 
a pound within a year, and will ultimately go lower still. 

I might implore you, gentlemen of the South, to forget the 
past and join us of the West in demanding free silver and a pro- 
tective tariff, for if we would be rich and prosperous asanation 
we must do our own work and furnish our people with the tools 
todoit. But, I know it is useless to appeal to you; you are 
following the lead of Grover Cleveland, who, influenced by mo- 
tives which I willnot trust myself to define, is bound to an En- 
glish gold basis and British free trade. 

If the Wilson bill passes prosperity will notcome to the South. 
A few factories may start up; but, with the gold standard, prices 
will continue to fall, resulting in enforced idleness and in the 
agony and misery always accompanying the process of turning 
the property of producers over to the owners of the credits. The 
owners of the credits will then say, as they now say, ‘‘It is the 
Wilson bill which causes all this trouble,” and in the next cam- 
paign the tariff alone will be the issue, and so I fear that the 
actual and legitimate issue—money for all the people—will be 
obscured, and the creditor classes will be thus enabled to fasten 
their grasp more firmly upon the property of the country. 

But the South always votes for Democratic measures right 
or wrong, through thick and thin; it finds occasional relief in 

rofanity, but its heart is true and its allegiance faithful; its 
Yevotion is like that of Tom Moore's lovers, for it can not im- 
agine what a party was ever made for— 
—lIf it is not the samo 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame. 

Itobviously thinks that an independent opinion is impiety; 
and so it shuts its eyes, opens its mouth, and takes the medicine. 

On the other hand, if the Wilson bill is defeated, prosperity 
will not return; but the creditors can no longer claim it is the 
tariff that causes the disaster, and they will be forced to face 
the real issue, the question of enlarging the volume of metallic 
money, with victory assured to those who plead the causeo! the 
toiling masses, the real producers of the nation’s wealth. We 
can not have free trade and a gold standard, for the balance oc? 
trade will be against us, as it is against all nations who produce 
raw material, and our gold would leave us and leave nothing in 
its place to do the work, and while we would be nominally on 
a gold basis, in reality using anirredeemable paper currency. I 
am convinced that the only people who hold a logical position in 
thiscontroversy are the silver men of the West, who insist that 
the free coinage of silver anda ——, tariff go hand in hand; 
that this is the true doctrine of the Republican party, and that 
upon this platform alone can the Republican party remzin in 


wer. 

Mr. President, I have a feeling which approaches contempt 
for those representatives of New England and the East in this 
body who, in making tariff speeches, have shown a silver lining 
to the dark cloud of their insincerity. For twenty ygars, and 
up to date, they have voted on every occasion to destroy silver 
and put the country on a gold basis; and having accomplished 
their object and ruined the silver, cotton, and wheat producers, 
and in fact all other producers, they now turn to us and smile and 
say, ‘‘ We are friends of silver.” I want to say to you, gentle- 
men of the East, we are going to vote with you agaicst this Wil- 
son fraud from principle, because we believe in protection te 
American laborers and American industry. Your smiles and 
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your talk about silver do not deceive us one particle; we despise 
your cunning and — duplicity. 
You want a tari 


so that the things you manufacture shall not | 
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suffer the decline in price resulting from the appreciation of | 


gold; and you want a gold standard so that your credits may 
command more and more of our food products and 
terial, and so that your promise for the future delivery of gold 
may become more and more valuable. Your position may be 
cunning, but it is inconsistent and dishonest. You say, ‘‘We 


must have a gold standard so we can pay the balance of trade | 


which may be against us,” and in the same breath you say, ‘‘We 
do not want to trade with the gold-using countries, as they pro- 
duce the same manufactured goods we do, and we want to build 
a tariff wall against them.” 

Why, then, I ask, do you want financial unity with these na- 
tions against which we wage unceasing industrial warfare? I 
have already given the reason; you wish to plunder the pro- 


raw ma- | 
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a clearing-house for 


ver, and thus establish in this country 
most of the world. 

Mr. President, commerce is ataxonindustry. Theactof pro- 
ducing wealth has already been finished when commerce begins. 
A nation should therefore trade only with nations so situated as 
to soil and climate that their products are different, and are nat- 
urally necessary to comfort and happiness. The United States 
should therefore, trade chiefly, not with Europe, but with the 


| countries of the tropics, and our industriesshould be soadjusted 


| as the article, and thus be able to reproduco it. 


ducers by the growing value of your credits; you wish to take | 


an unearned increment at the expense of enterprise. We say 
we will join youin a tariff for protection because we do not wish 
to trade with gold-using countries and you must join us in finan- 
cial unity with the silver-using countries of the world, because 
they are the countries which produce the things we can 
not produce and are the people with whom we should trade. 


The balance of trade is always in our favor with the gold-using | 


countries, while we buy of silver-using countries over two hun- 
dred millions a year more than they buy of us. The following 
table shows the silver-using countries that sell us more than we 
buy of them and the net balance of trade against us for the years 
1891, 1892, and 1893: 





| Popula- 


























Country. 1891 1892. 1893, tion. 

Po $3, 000, 000 | $2,500,000 $250, 000 4, 000, 000 
nos snagevatincciaaniwent 69, 000, 000 | 104,000,000 | 63,000,000 | 10,000, 000 
Central America ..........-.- 8, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 2, 600, 000 2, 700, 000 
DT deitctchcuds bouunekeaune 10, 600, 000 11, 800, 000 16, 700, 000 | 400, 000, 000 
i h.... .acceoheamaeeee 1, 580, 000 900, 000 500, 000 4, 000, 000 
MIRED cate coededcseoccsnnudees 14, 500,000 | 20,500, 000 24, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 
Ridin sn debatemeanne Gn 12, 300, 000 13, 800, 000 13, 900, 000 11, 000, 000 
Dutch East India..........-.- 4, 600, 000 5, 500, 000 TLE lncowudshease 
Santo Domingo -...-......-- 600, 000 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 500, 000 
os vacitenteteshdvesbvnwn 19,000,000 | 21,000,000 | 23,000,000 | 290, 000, 000 
| ae 1, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
Venezuela ..-.-.- 7, 200, 000 6, 200, 000 pekid tam 2, 200, 000 
Ns ccudé an acewaeeuseaseae 49,500,000 | 60,000,000 | 55,000, 000 1, 500, 000 

196, 000, 000 255, 000, 000 | 208, 200, 000 | 763,500, 000 





We of the West have a right to dictate in this matter, as we 
produce the things which pay this balance of trade against us. 

These are the nations, embracing much more than half of the 
people of the earth, with whom we should make a bimetallic 
agreement for the free coinage of both gold and silver on a ra- 
tio of 154 or 16 to 1. We should have done it yearsago. Butit 
is not yet too late if done at once, and theaction will place us at 
the head of the nations of the world and make us the leaders in 
finance, manufactures,and commerce. They have never learned 
to use gold wey much, and prefer the silver with which they 
are familiar. They resemble the boy in the Heart of Midlo- 
thian, who pushes away the lady’s guineas with contempt, and 
insists on having the white money. We now pay them in gold. 

If we should amend this bill so as to provide for an agreement 
with silver-using nations for the free coinage of silver we should 
at once raise the price of the white metal to $1.30 per ounce, 
and simultaneously the price of our wheat to $1 per bushel and 
our cotton to 10 centsper pound. It would then take less of the 

roducts of our toil to pay the interest on the money we owe 
England, for, with the rise in the price of silver, the gold price 
of everything will rise as a result of the enlarged volume of 
metallic currency. 

Upon this platform, then, and on this alone, we can continue 
to act with New England. We are thedebtors, and while wedo 


not ask that our debts shall be scaled down, we do insist that it | 
shall take no more of the results of our toil, no more of our | 
products to pay the debts when due than it took when the debts | 
were coutracted. Our position is patriotic, for while we resist | 


the robbery of the producers by our own citizens who are cred- 
itors, we also prevent the foreign creditor from plundering any 
of the people of our country. I feel sure, from my conversation 
with New England’s leading men, they are getting ready to join 
us. 

I do not want the gold-using nations to join in this agreement; 
I want the entire advantage which will accrue from leadership. 
} want a common coin legal tender in all nations who join 
us in a bimetallic agreement, so that, with it, we can pay for 
our sugar, tea, coffee, spices, and india rubber, and at the same 
time furnish a market for flour, cotton goods, bacon, and sil- 


| The United States is endowed by nature with the 





that our surplus would pay for those things we can not produce}; 
and this would be our condition to-day if we produced every- 
thing to which our soil and climate are adapted. 

We should insist that the man who produces the things we éan 
produce shall live here if he wants us to buy them; shall help 
support our Government; shall be a taxpayer and a defender of 
our institutions; we should have the art and the artisan as well 
In this way by 
varied industry alone, can we bring out all that is inour people, 
every trait of character, every variety of talent, and can pro- 
duce an unmatched race of men and an unparalleled civilization. 
greatest nat- 
ural resources of any equal area of the earth's surface. We 
have the most intelligent, free, vigorous, and active peeple; our 
wealth and prosperity depend upon the amount we draw from 
nature’s inexhaustible storehouse, and that aggregate depends 
upon the industry, frugality, and sobriety of the living genera- 
tion. 

Little is left over from one age to another; the nearer we can 
bring consumer and producer together, the smaller the friction 
and the less the wear and tear and the expense of energy in 
making the exchange, and the greater the amount of production. 
It makes no difference what price we pay each other for our 
products; if our laws are just there will be an equal and fair dis- 
tribution of wealth, and, asa result, universal happiness. The 
theory of free trade is beautiful, and if all the people on earth 
had an equal chance, were ali equally intelligent, moral, and in- 
dustrious, and lived together under the same just laws, free 
trade might be universally enacted with profit to all. 

But these conditions do not exist. Therefore, if we enact free 


| trade our great natural resources and our accumulated wealth 


would be dissipated throughout the earth, resulting in a slight 
rise in the scale of living and civilization of all mankind and a 
great fall in the scale of living and civilization of our own peo- 
ple. Anold illustration is apt. If you connect two ponds of 
water, one large and at a low level, the other small and ata 
high level, they will both reach the same level, the large one 
rising a little and the smallone falling very much. So it would 
be with us were we to adopt free trade; for from it results the 
corollary that our people must do whatever they can do and 
grow whatever they can produce in competition with all the 
rest of the world. 

What can we economically produce in competition with the 
starving millions of Asia or the paupers of iJurope? England 
is trying the experiment; with what result? Great aggrega- 
tions of wealth; numerous millionaires living in incredible ex- 
travagance; but a million of her people on an average are paupers 
always—twenty-eight out of each one thousand of her popula- 
tion. One person out of every twelve needs relief to keep from 
starvation; one-half of the people of England who reach the 
age of 60 are or have been paupers. Is this a pleasant picture— 
anexample fitéo follow? India, with the oldest civilization on 
the globe, has reached a little worse state than England, 

India suffers from a widespread famine every four or five 
years; 80 out of every 100 of hes people never have enough to 
eat; 16 out of every 100 have barely enough to eat; 4 outofevery 
100 live in idleness and luxury, and these are the castes which 
separate the people so that there is no chance to rise and no 
future but death. Last year a million people starved to death 
in India, and in 1876 five and a half millions died of starvation 
in that peninsula. 

Free trade, then, is not a panacea, and not even a probable 
remedy; and while a tariff will enrich us as a nation it will not 
cause a just distribution of wealth among our own people unless 
we have just laws which confer equal opportunities. 

The enactment of laws under which trusts and combinations 
and monopolies can no longer plunder our people, and under 
which our financial system shall be so modified that the cred- 
itor classes can not periodically absorb the property of the pro- 
ducers—these are the problems before the people of this nation 
to-day. I have faith in their ultimate and wise solution; and | 
believe it will not come through turmoil, but at the hands of 
imperial reason; through an intelligent examination of the les- 
sons of history; through a calm analysis of the episodes of our 
own national experience; through courteous and patriotic dis- 
cussion,and finally through a free, peaceful, unintimidated, and 
incorruptible ballot. 
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CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 

Mr. GRAY. I am directed by the special committee of the 
Senute appointed May 17 last past, to submita partial report 
to the Senate. I send the report to the desk and ask that it may 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the reading of the report, temporarily lay- 
ing aside the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Before I determine the question of objection, I 
should like to know from the Senator from Delaware what the 
programme is. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will listen to the report he will 
find I have no programme. The committee isa special commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate, and it makes a report which it con- 
siders one of the highest privilege, and as such I suppose there 
is no question but that the report is in order at any time. I 
have no programme other than what is indicated by the report. 
There is no programme. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood the Chair to ask whether 
there was objection to the consideration of the report. 

Mr. GRAY. I didnot so understand the Chair. I will state 
to the Chair that the — made from the committees is one 
that the committee considers of the highest privilege. It con- 
cerns the privilege of the Senate; and I ask that the report may 
be read in order that the Senate may determine whether that be 
80 or not. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is right. ‘ 

Mr. HILL. In the light of the explanation of the Senator 
from Delaware, or rather in the light of the explanation which 
he does not give, I am compelled at the present time to object to 
the reception of the report. 

Mr. GRAY. I raise the question of order, that whena special 
committee of this body reports through its chairman that it has 
a communication to make to the Senate concerning the privi- 
leges of the Senate it is one that is entitled to present consid- 
eration, or at least the report is entitled to be made known to 
the Senate and is not subject to the objection made by the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Icall for the reading of the report. I 
do not see how the Chair or the Senate can determine as to 
whether this is a question of privilege, as stated by the Senator 
from Delaware, unless the report be read. I call for the read- 
ing of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the Senator from Nebraska has properly asked that the report 
shall be read. 

Mr. HILL. Simply for the SS. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to be heard on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair and the Senate may 
subsequently, if it agrees with the Chair, decide as to whether 
the question is one of privilege. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to be heard a moment before 
the Chair decides that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itseemsto me that it would bea very strange 
position for the Senate to take, that the business of the Senate 
could be interrupted, and especially the consideration of an im- 
portant bill like the one pending, by the introduction of a pa- 
per from any committee. The report might be: one which it 
would take hours and days toread. Therefore it seems to me 
that the Chair must hold, in the first instance, whether this is 
such a privileged question as would enable a committee to dis- 
place the existing order of business. There are certain classes 
of privileged questions unquestionably upon which a Senator 
can make a motion at any time, but it strikes me that they are 
different questions from this one. 

The Senator from Delaware does not make any motion to dis- 
place the existing order. Hesimply presentsa paper which he 
says, ‘‘I report from a special committee.” There are ce 
questions of privilege involved in the resolutions which author- 
ize the committee to consider this matter, but how any report 
from the committee can be a privileged question or how any 
Senator can ask to displace the ae business by having the 
report read isa matter upon which I can not with the 
Chair as at present advised. Itseems to me that the Chair must 
hold in the first instance whether this is such a privil ques- 
tion as would allow the pending business to be d : 

Mr. HILL. I differ with the Senator from Rhode Island to 
this extent. I think the Chair is right in directing the report 
to be read, that the Senate may see what the report is, simply 
for the purpose of determining thatquestion. The mere t 
a special committee has been empowered to investigate a c- 
ular subject, a portionof which might be ed as ’ 
presents a different question; and the only way to determine az 
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to the character and nature of that report and the object of the 
report is to have it read. 

therefore I submit that before the preliminary question or 
point of order is decided, it is proper enough that the report 
shall be read. I desire to be heard upon the point of order be- 
fore it shall be decided, but I think the Chair is exactly right 
in now having the report read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. To that part of the proceeding I do not object. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from New York contend 
that a standing committee of the Senate—take the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, that has to do with questions of privi- 
lege—can make a report here at any time, say on a contested- 
election case, with a tariff bill pending, when the report itself 
might take two or three days to read, and that any Senator 
could demand that the report should be read? 

Mr. HILL. Ina moment, please. I do not cross that bridge 
until I get toit. The nature of this report or the questions in- 
volved in itare not disclosed. Whatever is to follow, if anything 
is to follow it, does notappear. Thechairmanof the special com- 
mittee appointed recently presents a report. The nature of 
that report can only ba learned by having it read. Then will 
arise the legal question or the peers question as to 
whether it can be presented at all or not. If the Senator from 
Delaware would state what the report is, or something in regard 
to it, then perhaps it would not be necessary to read the report, 
but he declines so to do, or has omitted so to do; and therefore 
the only way for us to determine what this is that is claimed to 
be privileged is to have it read from the desk. 

Mr. ALDRICH.- The rules of the Senate prescribe a certain 
time for the presentation of reports of committees, and under the 
rules of the Senate the presentation of a report at any other 
time can only be done by unanimous consent. The pfesenta- 
tion of the report is not a privileged question. It involves no 
question of privilege. I think that must be apparent to every- 
one. And if objection is made to the presentation of this report 
it seems to me that necessarily it must go over until to-morrow 
morning at the time fixed. by the rules for the presentation of 


reports. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Allow me tosuggestto the Senator from 
Rhode Island that that is not the aspect of this case. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as chairman of the special committee to in- 
vestigate certain matters, rose in his place and asked permission 
to make a report. Thatpermission was accorded. The report 
was sent to the desk. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I regret todisagree with the Senator. I askeda 
question for the very purpose of ascertaining whether I was going 
to object, and that question has not been determined. I did ob- 
ject to the presentation of the report. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let it be in that form. Then, after the 
objection of the Senator from New York, the Senator from 
Delaware said that he rose to a privileged question. When he 
rises to a privileged question, [I submit that that has precedence 
over everything else. He suggests that the question as to 
whether it is privileged will eee to the Chair and appear to 
the Senate from the reading of the report. When he declines 
to say what is the particular question of privilege to which he 
rises, but suggests that it appears by the reading of the report, 
what can the Chair do, or what can the Senate do, otherwise 
than to hear the report read, to determine whether it is a ques- 
tion of privilege? If itis, it takes precedence over even the 
tariff bill or anything else. 

Mr. HILL. To that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
debate is proceeding entirely by unanimous consent. TheChair 
will have Rule [X read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon the 

completed, and not later than 2 o’clock, if there shall be no 
special orders for that time, the Calendar of General Orders shall be taken 
up and proceeded with in its order, beginning with the first subject on the 


Calendar next after the last subject disposed of in proceeding with the Cal- 


endar; and in such case the follow: motions s be in order at any time 


as pri motions, save as against a motion to adjourn, or to proceed to 
the eration of executive business, or questions of privilege, to wit: 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to make one suggestion, with the 
leave of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand it, the report of this committee 
is necessarily a question of the highest privilege. The commit- 
tee was ordered to inquire into the question of attempts at brib- 
ery, and also into the question of the actual existence of cor- 
ru in regard to the vote about to be taken on the pending 
measure. It is precisely in principle as if some Senator 
had made known to the Senate that five members of the Senate 
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were being detained by force from their places, and were pre- 
vented from presenting themselves to vote or to take partinthe 
discussion of this question, and that, of course, must be dealt 
with, and must precede all other matters and precede the vote 
on the bill. 

Although it was not a physical interference with the integrity 
of the vote about to be taken upon the pending tariff bill, it was 
still a corrupt interference which was charged, and which this 
committee were ordered to investigate. Therefore, when they 
come back and tell the Senate what they have done, it seems to 
me very clear that they must be heard, and, if they ask for any 
action, it must be considered before we proceed with existing 
matters. 

That having been-done, the next question is whether the re- 
port shall be read. It seems to me that of course it must be 
read in order to ascertain its nature, because if the Chair should 
rule either upon its reception or upon its position before the 
Senate when received, and whether it is in order to take action 
upon it, an appeal would lie from the decision of the Chair, and 
neither the Chair nor the Senate could deal intelligently with 
the question of what should be done with the report without 
knowing what it is. 

So it seems to me, with all due respect to my honorable friend 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], that the method proposed by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], the chairman of the 
committee, is the correct method, and that the reason he has 
suggested is a sound reason. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I shall object to further de- 
bate on this question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
question before the Senate to be that the Senator from Delaware, 
as chairman of aselect committee, has risen in the Senate, ad- 
dressed the Chair, and informed it that he desires to submit a 
report from that commitiee which involves the highest privi- 
leges of the Senate. 

The Chair can not determine whether it does involve the 


‘highest privileges of the Senate and isa privileged motion until 


that reportisread. Rule IX provides especially for certain priv- 
ileged motions; but, at the same time, a later clause recognizes 
the fact that all questions of privilege of the Senate are privi- 
leged questions, to be acted upon whenever brought to its at- 
tention. The Chair, therefore, thinks that the report should 
be read at this time for the information of the Chair in its rul- 
ing and also for the information of the Senate. The Secretary 
will proceed to read the report. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. GRAY, as fol- 
ows: 


Report of the special committee to investigate attempts at bribery, etc., un- 
der resolution of the Senate of May 17, 1894. 


The special committee, under and in pursuance of a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of May 17, A. D. 1894, as follows— 

‘* Whereas it has been stated in the Sun, a newspaper published in New 
York, that bribes have been offered to certain Senators to induce them to 
vote against the pending tariff bill; and 

* Whereas it has also been stated in a signed article in The Press, a news- 
paper published in Philadelphia, that the sugar schedule has been made up as 
it now stands in the proposed amendment in consideration of large sums of 
money paid for campaign purposes of the Democratic party; Therefore 

* Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed to investigate 
these charges and to inquire further whether any contributions have been 
made by the sugar trust, or any person connected therewith, toany political 
party for campaign or election purposés or to secure or defeat legislation, 
and whether any Senator has been or is speculating in what are known as 
sugar stocks during theconsideration of the tariff bill now before the Senate, 
and with power to send for persons and papers and to administer oaths. 

** Resolved further, That said committee authorized to investigate and 
report upon any charge or charges which may be filed before it alleging that 
the action of any Senator has been corruptly or improperly influenced in 
the consideration of said bill or that any attempt has been made to so infin- 
ence legislation ’'— . 
have attended to their duties so far as they have been able, because of the 
matters hereinafter stated,“and ask leave to report in part as follows: 

In pursuance of said resolution the said committee met in the Capitol on 
the 2ist day of May, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m., and, after the examination of 
certain matters embraced in the first paragraph of the said resolution, the 
committee proceeded to investigate further the matters submitted to them 
by the said resolution, and on the 24th day of May, A. D. 1894, the committee 
being duly assembled, one Elisha J. Edwards, who had been duly subpoenaed 
and summoned as a witness to appear before said committee, then and there 
appeared and submitted to be examined as a witness. The witness was duly 
sworn by the chairman of said committee. . 

He was shown a copy of the Press, a newspaper printed and published.in 
the city of Philadelphia, of the date of May 14, 1894. Hestated that he was a 
correspondent of that paper, and that a certain letter therein contained, 
signed Holland, was written and sent to said paper by him. 

hereupon the following proceedings were had: 

“The CHAIRMAN, You say: 

*** TJpon one occasion, some timein February, when the Finance Commit- 
tee or the Democratic members of it were in perhaps informal session, there 
came into the room ee to all those present, excepting two 
members, none other thanthe Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle. His 
going there at that time has never been reported up to this writing of it. He 
went secretly and came away secretly. 

* His visit was supposed to be a confidential one. It was a confidence not 
imposed upon one member of that committee, and, therefore, it is possible 
now to make report of what Mr. Carlisle said. They looked upon him as 
speaking not so much for Mr. Carlisle as for the A tration. He did 
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not say that he came from the President, but when he had finished making 
his astonishing statement not one of those who heard him doubted that he 
had come from the President and was echoing the President's wishes and 
giving emphasis to them by an earnest and, for him, excited manner. What 
he said is quoted from remembrance, but it is substantially accurate as it 
was reported by one who heard it. F 

** You say from remembrance. Is it yours 

“Mr. EDWARDS. Partly mine and partly my informant’s 

“The CHAIRMAN. You mean to say that you heard Mr. Carlisle 

‘*Mr. EDWARDS. No. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You say what he said is quoted from remem 

“Mr. EDWARDs. My remembrance of what my in vid 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Who was your informant? 

“Mr. EDWARDs. That, I suppose, I shall have to declin ya r. Idoit 
with the utmost respect to the committee and theSenate. Thet fon 
was given to me under obligations of the highest contiden ) 
entailed that obligation, so that 1 do not feel at liberty to reveal h 

After the above detailed proceedings were had the witness requ 
in which to consult counsel; which request Was granted. 

That on the afternoon of the same day, the Mth of May, 1804, the witn 
reappeared before the committee and asked a further indulgence, on t 
ground that he had been unable as yet to consult with his counsel. 

Whereupon the witness was further examined, as will appear by t) 
nographer's report herewith submitted. 

That on the 25th day of May, A. D. 1894, the witness, Edwards, reappeared 
before the committee, accompanied by his counsel, When the comm ’ 
through their chairman, propounded to the witness the following qu 

* Now, Mr. Edwards, when you left the room on yesterday it was for the 
purpose of consulting your counsel and making up your mind, after having 
consulted him, whether you would answer the question that was propound 
to you by the committee, which question was, ‘‘ Who gave you the in 
tion upon which you made the statement thatthe Secretary of the Treasur 
Mr. Carlisle, made a secret visit to the Democratic members of the Finan 
Committee some time in February, and while there made a certain appea 
to them?” all of which was read to you as from your letter to the Philad 
phia Press, published May 14, 1894. The question is now re} 

‘Whereupon the witness, by his counsel, filed the following objections to 
answering said question: 

“First. That the question relates to a subject that was not referred to th 
committee, as the resolution of the Senate under which the committee 
acting shows on its face. Second. That the resolution does not show on its 
face that it is intended for any purpose of legislation, or with regard to any 
matter within the jurisdiction of the Senate to inquire into. Third. That 
the question has norelevancy to the jurisdiction that the Senate has to pun 
ish its members for disorderly conduct, nor to the jurisdiction of the Sen 
ate tu compel the attendance of absent members, nor to the jurisdiction otf 
the Senate todetermine as to the election or qualification of its own mem 
bers, nor to the jurisdiction of the Senate to try cases of impeachment! 
Those are the only matters in which the Senate has power to compe! a 
witness to testify, if the result of his refusal places him in contempt 
Fourth. That the question solicits information that is utterly unnecessary 
it is important for the committee, for the purpose of arriving at the truth 
of the alleged charge, to ascertain who informed Mr. Edward The q 
tion before the committee is, whether the charge is true or false, not w 
gave the information. As to whetherit is true or false, the information can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury and -from the members 
the Finance Committee. 

Suppose they admit it, it would not be necessary to get the name of t! 
informant; if they deny it, it would be equally unnecessary. An answer to 
the question may have a tendency to bring about criminal proceedin: 
against the witness. Fifth. Being a newspaper man, the witness is unde 
honorable obligations not to disclose the source of his information, becau 
if he violated that obligation of honor it would degrade him in the esti 
tion not only of members of his own profession, but of theentirecommunit 

The said several objections were overruled by the committee, and ther: 
upon the following further proceedings were had: 

‘*Mr. EDWARDs. [shall have to follow the advice given by my counsel, and 
for the reasons set forth decline to answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We ask you again who was your informant that Mr 
Carlisle, after having made that statement, turned and left the committee 
room, going away with that secrecy with which he camé, but before he did 
so signitied his willingness himself to prepare an amendment which he 
thought would be fair to the Government and yet be just to the sugar in 
terests? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. AsI stated Festerday. 

“TheCHAIRMAN. And you decline to answer? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. Tor the same reasons, 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Whois your informant that when the bill was before 
the subcommittee of the Finance Committee of the Senate some of the offi- 
cers and managers ot the sugar trust established themselves in Washing 
ton, being in New York a part of the tiime and in Washington at frequent 
intervals; that upon one occasion there were gathered in a room in a Was! 
ington hotel Mr. Havemeyer, Senator Brice, Senator Smith of New Jersey, 
Brice’s Terrill, and one other man whose name it may be worth while to 
withhold for the present? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. The same informant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And you decline to answer? 

‘*Mr. EDWARDS. For the same reasons. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Whois your informant that on the very day that Mr 
VOORHEES, the chairman of the Finance Committee, denied in the Senate 
that any amendments were proposed to the Senate’s bill as originally re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, the list of some 400 amendments, as pre- 
pared by Senator JoNEs, was in the hands of one of the members of the 
brokerage firm of Moore & Schley? 

“Mr. EpwaAnrpbs. The same informant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And you declines to answer? 

“Mr. EDWARDS. Under the advice of counsel. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Whoinformed youthat upon the Sunday before the bill, 
as first reported, was seni to the Senate there was a striking illustration of 
the absolute domination of the sugar.trust over the Democratic members of 
the Finance Committee; that that was an all-day and half-the-night session 
and upon the Sabbath day; that in one room were the Democratic members 
of the Finance Committee and in one wing of the Capitol were the repre- 
sentatives of the sugar trust—Havemeyer and Terrill and Meyer and Ben 
Le Fevre and others; that these men sat, as the rulers of a political conven- 
tion sit, in a piace apart, and yet within instant communication of those 
who are toact; that there were runnings back and forth between the finance 
rooms and the quarters occupied by the trust all day; that everything had 
been arranged up to the point of satisfying the Louisiana Senators; that 
even the trust realized it was necessary for the Democratic party to placate 
these Louisiana men, or else there would surely be two votes against the bill; 
that it was a question of compromise, each side giving a little and taking a 
little; that at one time it seemed asif the whole negotiation must go tw 
pieces: that never was there more desperate battle between conflicting in- 
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terests in the committee rooms of the Capitol; that at last, )ate that evening, 
Senator CAFFERY drafted a schedule, Mr. Havemeyer ‘ooking over his 
shoulder and the other members of the sugar trust watchingthe Senator with 
eyes that fairly glittered, as one Senator who saw that spectacle afterwards 
expressed it; that it was acrucial moment; that when Senator CAFFERY 
had finished the sugar trust read his draft, reluctantly accepted it; it was 
taken to the room of the Finance Committee, and there accepted? 

‘Mr. EDWARDS. The same informant. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Who was it? 

‘Mr. Epwarps, I decline to answer, under advice of counsel.” 
aoe pont imony of the said witness Edwards is hereto attached, and marked 

exhibit 1. 

In further performance of their duties the committee on the 24th day of 
May, A. D. 1894, proceeded to examine as a witness one John S. Shriver, who 
had been duly subpoenaed and summoned as a witness, and he then appeared 
and submitted himself to be examined as a witness before the committee, 
and after being duly sworn by the chairman of the committee, testified that 
he was a correspondent of the Mail and Express, a newspaper printed and 
published in the city of New York. 

A copy of said newspaper, dated May 10, 1894, was shown said witness, and 
he stated that he wrote the article or letter therein contained, making cer- 
tain allegations which are properly the subject of inquiry by the committee. 

Whereupon the following proceedings were had: 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Init you say (referring to the article above mentioned): 

*** Just here it may be well to give a little incident in the proceedings of 
the last few weeks in which the sugar trust has taken such a prominent 
part. The headquarters of the officials of the trust have been in a certain 
room in the Arlington Hotel. 

“*The night the celebrated demand was made on the Democratic Senators 
that the trust must be cared for or the Wilson bill would be killed, there 
happened to be in the next room to the sugar trust parlor a wire manufac- 
turer from a place not far from New York. He had come to Washington to 
try to induce the Senate Finance Committee to change its schedule in which 
he was interested, and, worn out with his vain attempts to secure an audi- 
ence with the Democratic ‘ triumvirate’ in charge of the bill, he had retired 
to his room. 

‘* He had hardly sought his bod before the loud talkingin the sugar-trust 

arlor attracted his attention. He tried to sleep, but slumber was impossi- 

le. The voices next door grew louder and more violent as the night pro- 
ceeded. He distinctly distinguished the voices of several Democratic Sena- 
tors whom he knew, and also those of the sugar-trust magnates. It was 
nearly morning when the conference broke ~—o the wire manufacturer 
was allowed at last to fallasleep. He did not, however, remain in bed lon: 
after the sun was up, because what he had heard seemed to him too goo 
news. 

‘Bright and early he was down in the lobby of the hotel, and telling his 
friends, among them 2 couple of Congressmen, that he knew the Wilson bill 
would never pass. He made no secret of how he got his information, and 
even told the names of the Senators who had been in the room next to him 
nearly all night. The wire manufacturer did not linger about Washington, 
but returned to his home fully satisfied thatthere was no use for his remain- 
ing any longer to see the Democratic Finance Committee.”’’ 

“That isin your letter. Do you, of your own knowledge, know the facts 
therein stated? 

‘Mr. SHriver, The story was told to me. 

“The CHAIRMAN, I firstask you do you, of your own knowledge, know the 
facts therein stated? 

“Mr. SHRIVER. No. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What is your authority for that statement? 

‘Mr. SHRIVER. A Congressman, member of the House. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Did he tell you this? 

“Mr, SHRIVER. Yes; that he was told by this wire manufacturer. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. What is the Congressman’s name? 

Mr. SHRIVER. I am requested by the Congressman not to reveal it. 

The CHAIRMAN. But we want you to reveal it. 

Mr. SHRIVER. He has requested me nottodoit. Hegave me thestory for 

ublication, never thinking anything would come of it. When I spoke to 
fim about having been spoken to by members of the committee in regard 
to it, he said he did not wish to be brought inta, the matter, and requested 
me not to give his name. ? 

Senator LODGE. Do you know the name of the wire manufacturer? 

Mr. SHRIVER, Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN. What is his name? 

Mr. SuHriver. The Congressman does not desire me to give that either. 

Senator DAvis. The investigation is icated on thisarticle. You have 
no excuse not to disclose these names, excuse, except that it will crimi- 
nate you. I do not understand you but your hesitation to answer upon 
the ground that you will be criminating yourself. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Not at all. But it is this: A newspaper man considers 
when information is given to him in confidence he should not violate the 
confidence. 

*- 2 a * o * Bs 

The CHAIRMAN. You say: “There are a number of Senators who will be 

lad if this investigation should fail, simply because then they could charge 
fhe correspondents with ampere A scandalous reports and have another 
chance to denounce the press upon the floor of the Senate. But if the news- 
paper men are given a chance to tell all they know, some interesting devel- 
opments will be made.” 

Did you write that? 

“Mr. SHRIVER. Yes. You know when a newspaper man is told a thing 
he is generally supposed to hold the confidence of the man. I have been a 
newspaper correspondent in Washington for ten years. I think I hold the 
confidence of a good many members, because I never violated their confi- 
dence. I think there are th’ , if Ishould give my authority, at times it 
would lessen me in their opinion and prevent me carrying on my business. 
And this is a case where I have requested the Congressman to use hisname, 
and he declines to allow me to do it.” 

After the nocuasaes above detailed, the witness (Shriver) requested 
time in which to consult counsel. That on the 25th day of May, A. D. 1894, 
the witness reap red before the committee, and announced that he had 
consulted counsel, and the following proceedings were had: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then you definitely decline this morning to tell the 
committee who it was told you the story that was published by you in the 
Mail and Express in its issue of Saturday last, and to which your attention 
was directed on yesterday? 

“Mr. SHRIVER. I do at present, because I have been asked not to do so. 

“'The CHAIRMAN. Then you do definitely decline? 

“Mr. SHRIVER. Yes; Idecline because I have not seen my counsel within 
two hours, and he advised me to decline until I had seen him. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you decline, also, to give the name of the person 
who was alluded to in that letter as the wire manufacturer? 

“ Mr. SHRIVER. Yes; I do.” 

The testimony of the witness Shriver by question and answer is hereto 
attached, and marked Exhibit No. 2. 
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The open by which said witnesses were commanded to appear and 
testify before the committee at the time and place aforesaid, together with 
the certificate of service thereof, are hereto attached, and marked Exhibits 
3 and 4, respectively. 

In the opinioa of the committee, each of the questions put to each of said 
witnesses was a proper question, and pertinent to the question under in- 
quiry before the committee, and was necessary to make the examination 
ordered by said resolution of the Senate, and that each of said witnesses is 
in contempt of the Senate and merits to be dealt with for his misconduct; 
and that each of said witnesses, by his various refusals to answer the ques- 
tions as herein set forth, has violated the provisions of that certain act of 
Congress in such cases made and provided, being chapter 7 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which chapter is as follows: 

“Sxc. 102 Revised Statutes. Every person who, having been summoned 
as a witness by the authority of either House of Congress to give testimony 
or to produce papers upon any matter under inquiry before either House or 
any committee of either House of Congress, wilfully makes default, or who, 
having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the question 
under inquiry, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, andimprisonmentina common 
jail for not less than one month nor more than twelve months. 

Sc. 103. No witness is privileged to refuse to testify to any fact or to pro- 
duce any paper respecting which he shall be examined by either House of 
Congress, or by any committee of either House, upon the ground that his 
testimony to such fact or his production of such paper may tend to disgrace 
him or otherwise render him infamous. 

Sec. 104. Whenever a witness summoned, as mentioned in section 102, fails 
to testify, and the facts are reported to either House, the President*of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House, as the case may be, shall certity ihe 
fact under the seal of the Senate or House to the district attorney ior the 
District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to bring the matter before the 
grand jury for their action. 

Wherefore, the committee report and request that the President of the 
Senate certify as to each witness his aforesaid failure to testify and his 
aforesaid refusals to answer, and all the facts herein, under the seal of the 
Senate, to the United States district attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that each of said witnesses may be proceeded against in manner 
and form provided by law 

GEO. GRAY, 


WILLIAM LINDSAY, 
C. K. DAVIS, 
H. C. LODGE, 
WILLIAM V. ALLEN. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I notice that the President of the 
Senate is now in the chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator from New York pro- 
ceeds, I should like to ask what is the question now before the 
Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
addressed the Chair. The Chair is not advised for what pur- 
pose. The Chair was hearing the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I simply ask the Chair what question is be- 
fore the Senate? 

Mr. GRAY. There is no question, I understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that in the absence of the 
Vice-President the question was raised whether this is a priv- 
ileged question. 

Mr. HILL. I was simply going to state the question as I un- 
derstand it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. HILL. When the present occupant of the chair was not 
in the chair the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], as the 
chairman of a special committee appointed oe to investi- 


gate certain matters, presented a second report. When he pre- 
sented it, after asking for certain explanations, which were not 
given, 1 made the preliminary objection that it was not admis- 
sible at this time; that the pending bill could not be displaced 
by the presentation of such a report. 

The Senator from Delaware then claimed that this is a priv- 
ileged report, and that upon that ground he had a right to dis- 
place the pending bill and present the a for such action as 
the Senate might take—that he at least had a right to present 
the report. hat brought up the question as to whether the 
report is a privileged report, and for the purpose of allowing 
the Senate and the Presiding Officer to determine that question 
the then occupant of the chair very properly, in my judgment, 
ordered the report to be read. hat is the report which has 
just now been read in the presence of the Presiding Officer and 


the Senate. 

The question now presented, as I assume, is the question, can 
the pending bill be set aside temporarily simply for the purpose 
of allowing the chairman of the special committee to present 
this report under objections? That involves the question, is 
this a privileged report? 

I desire to call the attention ofthe Presiding Officer to the 
fact that under the authority of the committee to make this in- 
vestigation there were three things to be investigated: First, the 
charge of alleged bribery of certain Senators. That might pre- 
sent a question of privilege, and a report made thereunder might 
possibly be presented at any time. It is not necessary for me 
now to decide that question so faras my own judgment is con- 
cerned. That is all that can be ciaimed from the resolution. 
But there were two other points to be investigated. 

What were the points? One was whether Senators had spee 
ulated in the purchase of sugar stock, not involving a crime. 
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It might involve a question of impropriety; that is the most. 

Suppose it was referred to a committee, as was once proposed 

with reference to a resolution offered by the Senator from Ne- 

vada [Mr. STEWART], to investigate the question as to the own- 

ership of national-bank stock, at the time we were legislating 

upon the financial question; would such a report have been re- 
rded as a privileged one? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. My question of order is this: A report froma 
select committee was submitted upon the ground that it was a 
question of privilege. The Chair ruled that the report should 
be read in order to enable the Chair to determine the question 
whether it was or was not a question of privilege; and ifa privi- 
leged question, then the report was properly before the Senate. 
Now, the only question for the Chair to decide is the question of 
order as to whether the report presents a question of privilege. 
I do not think the Chair can have any doubtas to whether it does 
or does not. The Chair will be bound, in my opinion, to hold 
that it is a question of privilege. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Chair need that suggestion? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam stating what I understand to be the case. 
Mr. HILL. [rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will first hear the point 
of order which the Senator from Tennessee is stating. 

Mr. HILL. My point of order is that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can not make a speech on a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair can entertain but one 
oint of order ata time. The Senatorfrom Tennessee will state 
is question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Chair holds this to be a question of 
privilege, the report then being before the Senate, it presents 
no question for the action of the Senate, no question for the Sen- 
ate to vote upon, no question for the Senate to debate. 

There is a statute, however, that devolves a duty upon the 
Chair upon the presentation of that paper, and the Chair alone 
must act upon it. Therefore, there being no votable question 
before the Senate, I raise the question of order that debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will hear the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HILL. That was all I rose for, and I assumed that the 
Senator from Tennessee understood that I was simply present- 
ing my views upon that question. I wassimply suggesting that 
upon the second branch of the resolution of investigation any | 
report made thereunder could not possibly be construed as a priv- 
ileged question, namely, the question as to whether Senators 
have speculated in sugar stock, and I made the illustration of 
the resolution to investigate the question of the ownership of 
national-bank stock by Senators and a report made thereunder. 
It would hardly be pretended that that presented any privileged 
question. 

The next point involved is omy this: Political contribu- 
tions of certain interests for the aid of political parties. That 
is the next question involved. That is a general investigation, 
not involving any Senators, and no question of privilege can arise 
in regard toit. It isageneral proposition to investigate the ac- 
tion of the national committee or other committees of political 
partion and the contributions of persons interested in legisla- 
tion. 

It does not involve the conduct of any Senator; it does not re- | 
late to the actions of any Senator around this circle; it is not | 

retended in the resolution that any particular Senator is to be 
nvestigated. Therefore my point is that all that could possibly 
be claimed to be privileged is the report relating to the investi- 
gation of the alleged bribery. I hold in my hand that report, 
which was presented some time ago, and this is the first time 
I have seen it. The committee made the report, and said that 
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the matters committed to them for investigation by the first 


branch of the resolution, as above stated, ‘ presented a definite | 
and distinct charge, not connected in anywise with the other | 


matters embraced in said resolutidn.” 

The first charge was one not connected in any way with the 
other matters referred to insaid resolution, namely, the charge 
of bribery. They had investigated that question; the 


cluded their inquiry; they had made their report, and that re- 


port has been presented to the Senate and is now awaiting the | 


had con- | 





action of the Senate, if any action is necessary. 

Mr. President, is it not straining a point to say that because 
a certain portion, namely, the first part of it, might possibly pre- 
sent a question of privilege and the report thereunder might be 
presented at any time, that the subsequent branches of the re- 
port, or the other reports which may be made upon the question 
of speculation in sugar stock, or the third branch, namely, the 
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contributions to political parties, present a question of privilege 
affecting the rights, interests, liberties, or privileges of the Sen- 
ate? I think not. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the question presented here is the 
mere parliamentary question, Is any question of privilege in- 
volved upon this branch of the report? To what does it relate? 

It relates simply to the question as to whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the discharge of his public duties, saw fit to 
consult with certain members of the Finance Committees and 
suggest to them a proper sugar sehedule. At the most, that is 
no reflection upon anyone, no reflection upon the Finance Com- 
mittee, no reflection even upon the Secretary of the Trea . 

Therefore, if that be so, what question of privilege is involved? 
Certainly not so far as the Secretary of the Treasury is con- 
cerned,and not sofaras any Senator here isconcerned. Had net 
the Finance Committee a right to consult with the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the country privately, publicly, or in any way 
they saw fit? What question of privilege is involved? How 
does it reflect upon the Finance Committee? 

It does not reflect upon them at all. Does every question 
which relates to Senators and their actions present a question 
of privilege? I submit not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask the Chair 
jae decision, if any, has been reached upon my question of or- 

err 

Mr. HILL. I decline, Mr. President, for the reason that that 
is purely a matter of discretion with the Chair, with which the 
Senator from Tennessee has no business to interfere, and the 
Chair does not need any suggestion as to how he should decide 
this or any other question that comes before him for decision. 

Mr. HARRIS: I rise toa question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the question 
of order. 

Mr. HILL. [am about through. 

Mr. HARRIS. When a question of order is presented it is 
not debatable until it is disposed of by the Chair or appealed 
from, and I object to further debate unless the Chair shall over- 
rule my question of order. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator was pretty well aware that I was 
just about through with my remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. IfIhad beenaware that the Senator was about 
to close I certainly should not have interfered. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York touching the question. 

Mr. HILL. I have said, Mr. President, all I desire to say upon 
this question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to make a single suggestion to 
the Presiding Officer. 

The question involved in the decision of the Chair, it seems 
to ma, is a very simple one; it is, whether the presentation of 
this report at this time is such a question of privilege as will 
displace the pending business? 

Mr. GRAY. That is the question. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The report has been read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate and of the Chair. Now, what question of 
privilege is involved in making this report at this time? I fail 
to see, from a very careful reading of the report, any question 
of privilege whatever, any question affecting the right of a Sen- 
ator to his seat, or affecting Senators in any of their rights or 
privileges whatever. I see no question of privilege in the pre- 
sentation of this report at this time. It seems to me that this is 
one of those reports which ought to have followed the ordinary 
cours: Of affairs and been presented as the rules of the Senate 
prescribe that reports shall be presented. 

Mr. GRAY and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not quite through yet. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator from Delaware de- 
sired to ask me a question. 

Mr.GRAY. I did desire to ask the Senator a question. 


I quite agree with the Senator that the matter before the 
Senate and the matter before the Presiding Officer is whether 


| this report upon being read presented a question of privilege, 


as was Claimed by the chairman of the committee at the time 
he presented it. That is, I think, properly the question, and I 
have considered that the remarks addressed by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. HILL] to the Senate were upon that ques- 
ticn, as the remarks of the Senator from Rhode Island are, and, 
therefore, I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, whena 
committee of the Senate has been constituted by the order of 
the Senate to make a certain inquiry, and it reports to the Sen- 
ate that in the prosecution of that inquiry a certain witness, 
whom the Senate authorized the committee to bring before it 
under the general powers conferred upon it, refuses to answer 
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a question that is pertinent to the inquiry with which it was 
charged and that is reported to the Senate, whether that does 
not constitute a question of privilege in itself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould think not myself. I should think 
that was a matter which should be presented in the ordinar 
way under the rules of the Senate, and determined in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Mr. GRAY. What is the ordinary way? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Inthe morning hour, whenever reports of 
committees are in order. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question, if he will allow me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lask whether the Senator does not regard it 
as a question of privilege when a committee of the Senate re- 
ports to the Senate that a witness is in contempt against its 
process, whereby the investigations of the committee are ar- 
rested and the Senate and the committee are both actually in 
contempt by the witness? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In my judgment, it would not constitute 
such a question of privilege. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I should like to ask the Senator from 
Rhode Island what would constitute a question of privilege, 
wherein the question of the contempt of the Senate was raised? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think a question affecting the right of a 
Senator to a seat, or some criminal action or otherwise on the 
part of a Senator, was such a question as would require imme- 
diate action, and I think, under such circumstances, the com- 
mittee ought to have the right to report at any time and dis- 
place any business, however important; but where a report is 
presented to the bodysimply as a step ina eriminal prosecution, 
as [ understand this report to be, of certain newspaper corre- 
spondents, not members of the Senate, then, it seems to me, that 
under those circumstances the ordinary rules of the Senate 
should be followed, and that the report should be made under 
the rules of the Senate at the time when such reportsare made. 

I am not finding any fault with the action of the committee. 
I am only suggesting that it would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish, to determine that a committee appointed to consider 
and inquire into the action of Senators rom make a report of 
this nature and displace pending business of the highest impor- 
tance, as we have been frequently reminded the tariff bill is by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], when no action is re- 
quired on the part of the Senate, and where simply the time of 
the Senate is taken up with the discussion of a question which 
might be prolonged until it would practically nullify the power 
; the Senate to act upon important measures under considera- 
tion. 

Mr.GRAY. I maysay to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the committee have purposely refrained from taking up any time 
in discussing the question. 

Mr. LODGE. r. President, I only want to say a single word 
on the question of privilege. 

This ts not a question as to any of tho rules of the Senate or 
as regards privileged motions or anything of that sort, for no 
motion of any kind has been made. It is a question of general 
parliamentary privilege, which is recognized in all parliamen- 
tary bodies. 

The — I make is, that the authorities, if consulted, will 
show that among the questions of privilege, like charges affect- 
ing the right to a seat—which is among questions of the high- 
est privilege—will be found the —- of a committee stating 
the contumacy of a witness. That is stated as in itself a ques- 
tion of the highest privilege. Therefore, under the general 
and well-known rule recognized by general parliamentary law 
and also by tbe rules of the House of Representatives, that is in 
order at any time. That is the only point I make. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a question, Does the Senator think that the Senate is 
absolutely helpless in this matter? Suppose I should raise the 
question of consideration as against the reception of this report, 
could the Senate itself decide that this is such a question of 
privilege as would cause it to — in the consideration of all 
other public business to have this report read and the time of 
the Senate taken up indefinitely in its consideration? 

Mr. LODGE. I will say, in reply to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, that of course he is as perfectly aware as I am that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate can control a question 
of the highest privilege and refuse to take it up, as is constantly 
done in election cases, where it is a question of the right of a 
member to his seat. But there is no question now pending, and 
the only thing before the Senate which is waited for by the Sen- 


‘ate is the ruling of the Chair as to whether the report is a priv- 


ileged report. 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me one other ques- 
tion, does he hold, or do the committee hold, that the presenta- 
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tion of this report at some time is an essential step in the crim- 
inal prosecution of these gentlemen? 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is aside from the report under de- 
bate. I think the only question is whether it is a privileged re- 
port, on which we await the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr.PEF®ER. Suppose this question had been decided, what 
effect would it have had upon the proceedings? What light 
would it have thrown upon the situation if the contumacious 
witness had answered the question? 

Mr. LODGE. That opens the whole question of the subject- 
matter of the report, and there is nothing, as I understand, in 
order now but the decision of the question of privilege. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has no difficulty in de- 
termining the question. This is a privileged roport, and it is 
notsuch a report as calls for any action on the part of the Sen- 
ate. Theonlyaction called for by the report is the action of the 
Presiding Officer. That is, the decision of the Chair. 

The tariff bill is, before the Senate, and the pending question 
is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of the Senator from Maine 

Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HILL. From that decision of the Chair I respectfully 


appeal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to be heard upon that question, if it is 
debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from New York. ‘ 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the question just decided by the 
Chair involves the simple question as to whether the report of 
a special committee, which committee reports that a witness 
sworn before it refuses to answer pertinent questions, presents 
a privileged question. The Senator from Delaware [Mr.GRAy] 
sought to claim that this was privileged because it in some 
manner involved the rights of the Senators affected by the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. GRAY. Notatal!. The Senator misunderstood me. I 
said it involved the rights and privileges of the Senate itself. 

Mr. BILL. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
takes the broad ground that it is privileged where it relates to 
any witness in any investigation where it is reported that the 
witness fails to answer a pertinent question. The Senator is 
a to assume that broad ground or else fail upon this ques- 

on. 

Ldonotcare about repeating the views which I urged to in- 
duce the Presiding Officer to decide that the report was not 
privileged. I was simply reiterating that the inquiry the com- 
mittee was prosecuting when these witnesses refused to answer 
the questions related simply to information which those wit- 
nesses had received pertaining to suggestions made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Finance Committee, and in no way 
did they improperly affect any Senator here in any shape or 
manner. Therefore, with all due respect to the Chair, I fail to 
oe wherein it can be said that any question of privilege is in- 
volved. : 

Lappeal from the decision of the Chair for the reason that I 
understood the Chair to decide, not only that this report clearly 
presented a question of privilege, but the Chair went further 
and decided that the bare presentation of that report presented 
nothing for the action of the Senate; andsoI appeal from the 
whole decision. The Chair decided, in other words, that the 
bare presentation of the report imposed a certain duty upon the 
Chair, ovér which the Senate had no control; and without hear- 
ing any suggestion upon that most important question, the Chair 
decided that instantly — this report being held to be a privi- 
leged question, certain duties devolved upon the Chair, to wit, 
the certification of the matter to the district attorney. 

Mr. President, with all due respect, permit me to suggest that 
this statute does not contemplate any such proceeding. The 
action of committees must always be subject to the direction of 
the Senate. The Senate has aright to recommit this report, 
and then in law it is as if no report had been made. If the Sen- 
ate should see fit to differ with this committee upon the subject 
as to whether those questions were pertinent to this inquiry, 
authorized by the Senate resolution, would not the Senate have 
a right to recommit the report to the committee and direct the 
committee to further proceed? No; this decision goes so far as 
to hold that on the bare presentation of the report, the Presid- 
ing Officer must certify the fact to tie district attorney of the 
District of Columbia. 

The point which I make, and about which Iam reasonably 
clear is, that the Senate would have a right now to direct the 
Presiding Officer not to proceed until the Senate had further 
investigated the question. 

Can we delegate to a committee of this body such {important 
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owers as these, over which we have no subsequent control? 
‘or instance, if the Senate should come to the conclusion that 
the questions propounded to a witness were not essential, were 
not relevant, were not pertinent to this inquiry, could not the 
Senate by resolution direct that the Presiding Officer should 
take no steps until the Senate should consider that question? 
That is the point to which I now direct my remarks. 

Mr. President, this is a peculiar statute which was passed 
some years ago forthe purpose of giving Congressional commit- 
tees greater power. It requires a witness to testify to any fact, 
and denies him the privilege of refusing to give his testimony, 
although that testimony might disgrace or criminatehim. The 
statute Goes not even contain the ordinary precaution usually 
contained in statutes of this character, which provide that the 
testimony so given shall never thereafter be used against the 
witness. 

In my judgment, that provision is essential to the constitu- 
tionality of the statute. I take the broad position thatastatute 
which compels a witness to answer any question, no matter 
whether the question tends to criminate him or not, and which 
does not provide thorein that the testimony which he is thus 
compelled to give shall not thereafter be used against him in 
any court or proceedings, violates that provison of the Federal 
Constitution which protects him from being compelled to give 
testimony against himself. 

It has been decided over and over again that a witness is not 
simply exempt from answering questions as to whether he is 
guilty or not guilty of a certain act, but the deeisions go further 
and exempt him from answering questions or detailing facts or 
circumstances which tend to show that he has been guilty of 
some offense. Therefore, this statute, I submit, does not con- 
fer complete or exclusive jurisdiction upon this committee, and 
I think the courts will so hold if it goes to them. 

In the second place, what does the statute assume todo? This 
statute can not override the Constitution. Itsays that upon the 
reportof a committee showing that a ereneree has not 
been answered certain proceedings shall be had. It does not 
allow the Senate to judge of the pertinency of that question; it 
assumes to place.the whole power of this body under the con- 
trol of a committee and refuses to permit the Senate to super- 
vise the action of that committee. The Senate under the Con- 
stitution can not abdicate its powers. No statute of that kind 
can stand the test of constitutional construction. 

Mr. President, this statute says the Presiding Officer shall 
certify to the district attorney of the Districtof Columbia when- 
ever a witness refuses toanswera pertinentquestion. Whenever 
a committee reports that fact, then the Presiding Officer is to 
proceed. Would nota proper construction of that provision be 
that itshould only be done ‘‘ ifdirected by the Senate.” Should 
it not be construed to mean ‘‘unless otherwise ordered by the 
Senate,” Ne should proceed? Thatis the fair, legitimate, and 
proper construction of the statute. 

Otherwise, sir, the Presiding Officer performs this duty at 
the mere behest of a committee, although a majority, two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, or nearly the whole Senate might de- 
sire that the proceedings should go no further. Can it be said 
that the Senate has no control over the action of that commit- 
tee? That the Senate can notnow recommit this report? That 
the Senate can not now pass a resolution directing that no pro- 
ceedings shall be certified? 

Mr. HOAR. Idesire to call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to a suggestion which perhaps he may think of 
weight in the argument he is making. The certificate is to be 
under the seal of the Senate, so that the question whether the 
Senate can control the use of its own seal is also involved in the 
point he is making. 

Mr. HILL. The argument of the other side (if there can be 
another side to this question) of course involves the point of the 
custody of its seal. According to the theory of the committee 
the Senate could not say that its seal should not be annexed. 
They would be obliged to contend that the Senate could not 
— that seal in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms and re- 

use it to the Presiding Officer. 

The statute was drawn by somé one, I do not know who, and I 
care not. It is loosely, carelessly, and unwisely drawn. I say 
that the Senate until the very last moment of this proceeding 
has complete jurisdiction over this matter, and if the Senate 
does not see fit to direct that the certificateshall be transmitted 
to the district attorney of the District of Columbia the Senate 
ean refuse todoso. It has complete jurisdiction over this mat- 
ter. 

Now, Mr. President, permit me to say that I have no sort of 
interest, personal or otherwise, in this investigation. It has no 
terrorsfor me. I care little about it. It was proper enough 
that the Senate should investigate the bribery charge made 
against the two Senators here. That portion of their investi- 


gation has been had. It was fairly and honestly conducted, and 
a report has been made and presented to this body. That por- 
tion of their work has been substantially completed. 

I, however, doubt the wisdom of this whole present proceeding. 
I doubt the propriety of our endeavoring to find out whether 
newspaper men always tell thetruth. Mr. President,if weare to 
enter upon that great undertaking, we shall be kept busy to the 
end oftime. The inquiry which the committee is now prose- 
cuting is not to ascertain what is the truth, but simply the ques- 
tion as to whether certain newspaper men stated the truth, 
whether the facts which they published were derived from their 
own imagination, vivid though it sometimes is, or whether thoy 
had actual and bona fide information of all the facts which they 
published. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The matter referred to us was not as to the truth 
or untruth of a newspaper account; but three questions were 
referred to us: First, theattempted bribery of certain Senators; 
secondly, whether the sugar trust contributed money for polit- 
ical purposes to the Democratic or Republican party; and, 
thirdly 

Mr. HILL. The Populist party was left out. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Populist party did not need to be consid- 
ered in such a connection. Thirdly, whether any Senator had 
been engaged in speculating in sugar stock during the pendency 
of the present tariff bill which is under discussion, stocks whose 
value is liable to bo affected in consequence of threatened legis- 
lation. The Senator from New York has intimated—I do not 
know whether he has said so plainly, and that is what I want to 
inquire of him—that he thinks we have no jurisdiction over the 
question of the contribution of funds by the sugar trust to polit- 
ical parties; that we have no jurisdiction over the question 
whether certain Senators are engaged in speculating in sugar 
stocks or not. Do I properly understand the Senator to take 
that position? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has not taken just that position. I 
have grave doubts as to whether you would have jurisdiction if 
a Senator around this circle should come before that committee 
and refuse to answer a questionas to whether he has speculated 
in sugar stocks or any other stocks. Perhaps, you might have; 
but if you propuse to pry into his private affairs and have him 
bring his books or papers for the purpose of compelling him to 
disclose whether his general denial was or was not the truth, 
I think the courts would hold that you have exceeded your 

ower. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York permit me? 
Does the Senator hold that it is possible for any Senator to 
speculate in sugar stocks, to invest his money in sugar stocks, 
and that it would notinfluence his conduct here as a Senator, or 
his vote possibly? Does not that go to the integrity of the Sen- 
ate, and, in fact, to the very foundation of the Government? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator confounds legal questions with ques- 
tions of propriety. A: Senator can speculate in sugar stocks, 
he can speculate in silver stocks, he can speculate in any other 
kind of stocks that he pleases, and he violates nolaw. Am I 
not right about that? 

Mr. ALLEN. He does not violate a mere statute. 

Mr. HILL. Then that answers tho question. 

Mr. ALLEN. But is it more proper fora Senator whose vote 
is to be cast upon a measure in the Senate to speculate in sugar 
stocks, or in any other stocks whose value will beaffected by his 
vote and his conduct as a Senator, than it would be for a judicial 
officer to decide a case in which he was directly and pecuniarily 
interested? Does not that fact goto the very honesty and integ- 
rity and foundation of the nation itself? 

Mr. HILL. In the first place, a Senator has a legal right to 
do anything that is not prohibited by law. 

Mr. ALLEN. He has no moral right to do it. 

Mr. HILL. We are talking aboutone thing atatime. I will 
get tothatina moment. In the first place, if there is no stat- 
ute that prevents it, he is not guilty of any crime and he vio 
lates no law. When the Senator from Nebraska votes for silver 
in the Senate it makes no legal difference how many silver mines 
he owns or how many he may have purchased. Neither ifa 
Senator votes upon the general question of national banks does 
it make any legal difference how much stock he may own in 
national banks. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HILL. Waita moment. Iam going to answer you. If 
while legislation is pending now upon the subject of sugar Sen 





ators see fit to engage in sugar speculation I think it is an act 
of impropriety. 1 have answered your question. It is an actof 
impropriety the same as it would be if, pending legislation upon 


the silver question, Senators should be speculating in silver, or 








pending the question of the tariff, if there were stocks issued 
which bore upon that question, ee in those stocks I be- 
lieve would be an act of the height of impropriety. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from New York will permit me, 
I beg to make a suggestion. While there is no statute punishing 
speculation in sugar stock by Senators when a measure of this 
kind is before the Senate, owing to the fact that the purity and 
safety of the nation depends upon pure action in its legislative 
branch, and in fact inevery other branch, ifa Senator engages in 
- kind of conduct, acquires interests in those things whose 
value is affected directly by legislation, and in that manner im- 
rils the safety of the nation, does not the Senator from New 
ork believe that we possess power to expel such a Senator from 
the legislative branch cf the Government? s 

I speak now entirely regardless of a statute when his conduct 
involves the rights of the Government and goes to the very 
security of the Government itself. Does the Senator from New 
York contend that a Senator can sit here in this Chamber and 
indulge in conduct of that kind, and because there is no statute 
punishing him for it, that we possess no jurisdiction to purge 
the Senate of such aman. I do not believe it. 

Mr. HILL. The Constitution of the United States, to which 
I refer the Senator from Nebraska, gives the right to the Sen- 
ate to be the judge of the election and qualification of its mem- 
bers. It gives the Senate the right to expel members for mis- 
conduct and the Senate is the judge of that misconduct. That 
is the Constitution. There is not anything new about this ques- 
tion as I conceive. 

I have already said—I need scarcely repeat it—that I-do notap- 
prove of any Senator speculating (if any has, and I doubt 
whether any has around this circle) in sugar stocks pending this 
legislation. If they have, who is objecting to this committee 
finding it out? I know of noone. Why notcall those Senators 
then and not paves these newspaper correspondents, who do 
not pretend that they have any personal knowledge upon this 
subject? Why seek them out, and when they tell you that they 
have no personal peewee in regard to it and say they have 
certain information which they derived from a confidential 
source, why invoke the powers of this great Government to make 
them tell their sources of confidential information, when the 
very people about whom they speakare in the city of Washing 
ton and can be summoned and called and compelled to testify in. 
regard to it? 

Mr, ALLEN, The Senator from New York certainly does not 
claim that these witnesses are exempt from answering. They 
are only exempt while—— 

Mr. HILL. It depends upon what they are asked whether 
they are compelled to answer or not. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not claim that they are ex- 
empt by the mere fact that they have promised some person 
that they will not disclose the source of their information? 

Mr. HILL. lam not saying that the newspapér correspond- 
ents have or have not told the truth. Iam under no especial 
obligation, sir, to the newspaper class. But I simply say that 
whether these newspaper men have told the truth or not is toa 
certain extent an immaterial question. They may have pub- 
lished this information without having any real foundation for 
it. That is not the real question involved in your investigation. 
The question really involved is, what is the truth, not what the 
have told, not what they have said, not what they have reported, 
nor where they got the sources of their allegedinformation. It 
is not that, but what are the exact facts. That is what the 
public wants to know, and nobody objects to your finding it out 
to your heart's content. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New York does not answer 
my question. No witness is excused from answering a question 
unless it has a tendency to incriminate him. Now, when these 
witnesses are called —— 

Mr. HILL. Allow me to dispute that proposition. The ques- 
tion must be relevant to the inquiry 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam talking about a question where the com- 
mittee has jurisdiction of the subject-matter. Where the ques- 
tion is relevant to the subject under investigation if it does not 
incriminate him he is not exempt from answering. Why not 
have the gentlemen who made those publications give the source 
of their information so that the committee may be able toget at 
the truth? You can not get at it in any other ala 

Mr. HILL. If a newspaper man who has printed something 
in regard tospeculation in sugar or some of that character 
is brought upon the stand and says he printed it in good faith— 
that he derived the information from confidential sources, why 
seek to scons him to give the sources of information instead of 
calling the deen against whom the charge is eo. 


ti 
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Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator from 
on? 
Mr. HILL. Certainly. 


ew York a ques- 
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Mr. GRAY. Suppose there were a matter being inquired 
about at a coroner’s inquest, for example, and a witness were 
to say, ‘‘I have made the statement that a certain man slew the 
deceased,” and when asked if he made that statement upon his 
own personal knowledge, said, ‘‘ Oh, no; I was told it; I know 
nothing about it to my own knowledge, but I was so informed,” 
and when asked who his informant was declined to answer, 
would the Senator think that it was quite fair to those who were 
investigating, as he says the very truth of the charge, to say, 
‘*Go on and find out and summon the man who is charged and 
ask him whether or not he slew the man; you are not concerned 
with who told him, but whether or not the thing was done”? 
Does not the Senator think the proper thing is to get primary 
evidence and to have before you as a means of discovering the 
truth the very man who is said to have made the statement? 

Mr. HILL. A trial in acourt and a legal investigation before 
a coroner's jury are entirely different matters from an investi- 
gating committee. You can have hearsay testimony before an 
investigating committee. You can not have that kind of testi- 
mony in a trial in court or before a coroner’s jury. So far as I 
am concerned, of course [ should prefer that the newspaper wit- 
nesses should have stated the sources of their information, 
but as honorable men they are themselves the judges of the 
question of the propriety of disclosing those sources. They have 
a right to say if they please that the disclosures which they may 
be compelled to make may criminate them. They are not 
obliged to say so directly. They can say so indirectly. They 
have a right to invoke the just and practice rule that they are 
advised by their counsel not to answer. 

What I object to is, if a coroner’s jury were investigating the 
death of a citizen, that they should first take up the testimony 
of newspaper correspondents as to what they had heard. They 
should, on the other hand, examine eyewitnesses and men who 
assume to have personal knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. GRAY. Thatis just what we want to get at. 

Mr. HILL. Youare going a great way around the barn to get 
at it. 

Mr.GRAY. Will the Senator tell me how to get it except 
to compel the man to testify who says he was informed by an 
a that such a thing occurred and refuses to tell whom 
he was 

Mr. HILL. Senators can be sworn. -They can be placed upon 
the stand. 

Mr. GRAY. They are the parties accused. 

Mr. HILL. They are not accused in the sense of any specific 
charge being made against t} mor - having committed any 
crime inlaw. This subjes* s bs: ~estigated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the f* , af v:r «:- ay the Senate, or for the 
purpose of a aé teuth, which may condemn the Sen- 
ate, and I suggest to tle coramittee that the best way, if they 
desire to enter into that inquiry, is to summon the Senators. 

Mr. ALLEN. How are we to ascertain who they are when 
the witnesses refuse todisclose their namesor the sources of the 
information which they published? 

Mr. HILL. Swear them all, then, if you have any doubt 
about it. So long, sir, if you have foolishly, in my judgment, 
entered upon this inquiry, it is your duty to exhaust it and go 
to the bottom. If you have seen fit to undertake to investigate 
mere idle newspaper charges, not founded — affidavit, not 
founded upon personal knowledge, but founded upon rumors 
and intimations and suspicions, then carry it out, and not simply 
anony newspaper men, whose revelations started the inquiry. 
Therefore, sir, there is no objection to swearing every Senator 
around this circle. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from New York be satisfied 
with that inquiry? Suppose every Senator purges his con- 
science and stands before the committee absolutely on his own 
testimony absolved from the charge, is the Senator willing to 
stop there? 3 

r. HILL. If there is anybody else who knows anything in 
regard to it of their personal knowledge, or whom the commit- 
tee believe know it of their own knowledge, you can summon 
them. You know that these newspaper men do not pretend to 
know these facts of their own knowledge. 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator from New York will allow me—— 

Mr. HILL. pte 

Mr. GRAY. I will inform him of something which perhaps 
hedoes not know. We did not know that the newspaper man, as 
the Senator calls him, but [ will say the gentleman who wrote 
this letter to the te I do not suppose a newspaper 
man has any privileges which any other citizens of the United 
States have not—— 

Mr. HILL. I hope not. 

Mr. GRAY. I hope not. I say we did not know that this 

mtleman was speaking without knowledge. We were re- 
erred toa categorical statement of fact that a certain thing 
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had happened, stated as if it were within the personal knowl- 
edge of the writer, and we naturally summoned that writer be- 
fore us. He says: ‘‘It is not a matter of personal knowledge; I 
know nothing about it.” ‘* Then upon what authority did you 
make that statement?” is the next natural question, I submit 
to the Senator from New York. “I decline to answer. A per- 
son told me so, and said he heard it.” ‘‘ Will you give the name 
of that person?” ‘‘T will not.” 

We know no other person who heard it. There has been no 
intimation of any other witness who can give that information. 
If there had been, we would have summoned him. But this one 
— is the person who, according to the newspaper writer, 

as made the authoritative statement, and that person he de- 
clines to disclose. 

Mr. HILL. Iam not complaining of the committee because 
it has not completed its labors. I assume from what has been 
said that the committee has just barely entered upon them. I 
am criticising thecommittee somewhat because at the very out- 
set of its efforts it stops and seeks to compel these newspaper 
men simply to tell who their informants were, they disclaiming 
any personal knowledge in regard to the facts. Newspaper men 
have the same rights as other citizens, no more and no less. 

I should say this, sir. If any newspaper man had circulated 
a story which reflected upon my honor or integrity as a Senator 
of this body and the Senate had seen fit to enter upon the inves- 
tigation of that subject and a newspaper man had been brought 
upon the stand and disclaimed all personal knowledge of any- 
thing reflecting upor me, but stated the fact that he had been 
told so and so, I say so long as that charge remains there, in 
justice to myself the next witness to be called should be the 
Senator against whom these things had been thus alleged, even 
though they were hearsay. 

I do not think it was wise to have entered upon this branch of 
the inquiry at the start, when you had nothing but hearsay and 
newspaper testimony for it; but as long as you have ventured 
out on this field, then follow it up ina proper and legitimate 
way. So,I say, when these reflections were made against a 
high official or officials of the Government, instead of follow- 
ing up this cue where you must have known it would result in 
nothing definite or certain, you should have called these offi- 
cials upon the stand and the whole matter would have been 
proved orexploded. Perhaps that would not have answered the 
purpose some people may have had in view. The moment the 
real parties accused were called and they denied these accusa- 
tions it would probably have ended the whole matter. But the 
committee has seen fit to take the other course. 

Mr. President, two of these newspaper men who were called 
before the committee represent newspapers of my State; two of 
them are residents of my State,and that.is one reason that I de- 
sire here to present these suggestions in their behalf. The sec- 
ond reason is because I think the Senate is venturing upon a 
ground upon which it ought not to tread. I think no good will 
come of this investigation in thus seeking to persecute these 
newspaper men. Thirdly, I doubt your right, without any ac- 
tion of this body, to have these facts certified to the district at- 
torney of this District. Fourthly, [ believe it is in the control 
of the Senate whether this prosecution or persecution shall go 
any further in that direction. The Senate has the legal power 
to control this whole matter. 

Mr. President, I have already said that your ruling involves 
two questions. I appealed from the whole ruling. From that 
portion of your ruling which decided that the presentation of 
the report presented a privileged question I appealed because 
it gave me the opportunity to make these remarks. I do not 
intend to persist in that appeal. That portion of it I desire to 
withdraw, but I understood the Vice-President to say that noth- 
ing whatever remained to be done or could be done when the 
report should be presented. In order to raise that question I 
offer the resolution which I will send to the desk. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me inquire of the Senator whether he has 
withdrawn the appeal. 

Mr. HILL. I withdraw that portion of the appeal which ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Chair holding that the presenta- 
tion of the report was a privileged question. WhileI think the 
Chair was wrong and maintain my own views in regard to it, I 
have no desire to press that question. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let us hear the resolution read. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there a part of the appeal not withdrawn? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; unless there is a part of the decision with- 


rawn. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; Lobject to the introduction of the 
resolution at this time. 

Mr. HILL. Let the resolution be read, then, for information. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to its introduction or reading. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President—~— 


XX VI——342 


Mr. HARRIS. Has the Senator from New York yielded the 
floor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question. 
The Chair has decided the question presented to it, and from 
the decision of the Chair the Senator from New York has ap- 
pealed. That is the pending question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask if the Senator from New York has 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can ask that through the Chair. 
That is the way to ask and not through me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Chair if the Senator from New York 
is still occupying the floor. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New York will inform the 
Chair that he is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
proceed. 

Mr. HILL. In this connection, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to the introduction of the resolution 
at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Secretary to read the resolution asa 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. [I object to the Secretary reading anything at 
the request of the Senator. The Senator from New York can 
read it himself as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. HILL. I have aright to have the Secretary read it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the pend- 
ing question is on the appeal of the Senator from New York 
from the decision of the Chair. If he asks for the reading of a 
paper as a part of his remarks, that presents a different ques 
tion. 

Mr. HiLL. I can read it myself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state the question 
if the Senator from New York will suspend a moment. The res- 
olution presented by the Senator from New York is not in order 
as a resolution for the action of the Senate. ‘he only question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I of course do not desire to misstate the decision 
of the Chair. I understood the decision of the Chair to involve 
two questions, and it is only with reference to one of those that 
I now desire to appeal. I gave the reasons why I appealed at 
the start, and I desire to withdraw that portion of the appeal. 
I understood the Chair to say that no other action is proper. | 
submit to the Chair whether that ruling would not be more 
properly made at the time when I offer the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The only question before the Sen- 
ate is on the appeal of the Senator from New York from the 
decision of the Chair. Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from New York allew 

e? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Chair state exactly what his 
ruling was and whether it involved the two points suggested by 
the Senator from New York? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decided that the ques- 
tion presented yy the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. HILL. And that was all? Then—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Chair made no other ruling and 
did not in addition rule—— 

Mr. HILL. Then I withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. CHANDL”\R. That it called for no action by the Senate, 
then I have nothing further tosay. If the ruling was in two 
parts 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair refers the Senator to 
the act of Congress under which this proceeding is had. It 
calls for no action upon the part of tne Senate, but action upon 
the part of the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. On that precise point I desire to submit 
some remarks at the right time and in the right way. If the 
— stands, then I should like to submit them on the appeal. 

Mr. BILL. I will renew the appeal for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Senator from New Hampshire to address the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from New York 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. HILL. I have not. I desire upon the appeal to submit 
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just a few more remarks, in connection with which I will read 
the resolution, which I desire to offer at the proper time, when- 
ever that is: 


Resolved, That the questions asked and refused to be answered by the 
witnesses mentioned in the report of the Senate committee are not perti- 


nent to the question under inquiry, and that the President of the Senate be 
directed not to certify the same to the district attorney for the District of 
Columbia until further direction of the Senate. 


Mr. Harris and Mr. CHANDLER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Now yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the appeal upon the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Tennessee to with- 
draw the motion until I can submit some suggestions. 

Mr. HARRIS. There have been a couple of hours, wasted 
upon the question already. I shall withdraw the motion for no 
one. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The Sen- 
ator from New York appeals from the decision of the Chair, 
and the Senator from Tennessee moves to lay the appeal upon 
the table. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rise toa point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Oregon will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Chair and evidently the Senate have de- 
cided that the report of the special committee is a privileged 
matter. The report has been received, and calls for action. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. I rose toa point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose any action upon the report isas priv- 
ileged as the report itself, and I send to the desk a resolution in 
connection with the report. which I offer and ask to have read. 

Mr. HARRIS. Lobject to its introduction at this time. Let 
it lie on the table until it is in order to introduce it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the resolution 
read for information and then will determine as to whether it is 
a privileged question. 

The Secretary read Mr. DOLPH’s resolution, as follows: 


Whereas Elisha J. Edwards, a witness heretoforeduly summoned by aselect 
committee of the Senate, and being lawfully a to testify before said 
committee, has, as appears by the report of mittee,-refused to an- 
swer questions propounded to him by said committee: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate issue his warrant, in due form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, commanding him forthwith to arrest and bring to the bar of 
the Senate the body of said Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt, and in the meantime to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the r order of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. I object to the resolutionat this time. Letit 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask for the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the resolution 
will go over under the rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. From the decision of the Chair L fe. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to be heard upon the appeal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, “ time at last sets all things 
even.” This is my opportunity. I think before we get through 
with this —— we will have an opportunity to show what the 
Senate thinks about its aeons to —- witnesses to testify. 
We will have an opportunity to discuss the question of the pow- 
ers and duties of the Senate in this reg before the public and 
before the country, and to demonstrate who of us are afraid of 
the newspaper reporters and who are notafraid of them. I wish 
to disclaim any animosity againstnewspaperreporters. I think 
I owe them for few favors. I do not fear them. I believe that 
the Senate of the United States has ample power to enforce its 
own rules and regulations, toinquire into the conductof its mem- 
bers, so far as it affects their rights to seats in this body, or so 
far as their conduct affects public business. 





I believe that at least a portion of the subject-matter of the 
inquiry authorized by tue resolution of the Senate under which 
the special committee was constituted is a matter within the 
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jurisdiction of the Senate. The committee of five Senators was 
appointed under the resolution to investigate charges that the 
sugar schedule had been made up as it now stands in the pro- 
_— amendment in consideration of large sums of money paid 
or campaign purposes of the Democratic party. The commit- 
tee is further directed— 

To investigate and report upon any charge or charges which may be filed 
before it alleging that the action of any Senator has been corruptly or im- 
properly influenced in the consideration of said bill. 

That is the tariff bill. 

Mr. President, that these are proper subjects of inquiry no one 
can doubt. They are within the jurisdiction of the Senate, and 
the simple question presented is, when the committee summons 
before it a witness supposed to be able to give information upon 
the subjects under investigation, and he refuses to testify, what 
shall bedone with him? I have no great interestin this investi- 
gation. I was indifferent whether the committee should be 
raised or not. I believed that if it were created, when we came 
to the point we have reached now, the Senate would inconti- 
nently back down, and show it had not the backbone to proceed 
with the investigation. But I am astickler for the preservation 
of the authority of this body—one of the most important legis- 
lative bodies in the world—and I do not desire to see it lightly 
pass by the offense of a witness who, when summoned before a 
proper committee to answer a proper question in regard toa 
charge, refuses to testify. 

I am not in favor of turning this matter over to the district 
attorney for the District of Columbia. I think it would be in- 
consistent with the dignity of this body; it would be a surrender 
of the powers of this body: it would be an evasion of the duties 
of this body to dismiss the matter by simply turning over these 
recalcitrant witnesses to the prosecuting officer of the District. 
Either the Senate should back down now, and say we will not 
compel these witnesses to testify, we will pass over their refusal 
to answer and their contempt of the authority of the Senate, or 
the Senate should take that means which is adopted by every 
judicial tribunal, by every tribunal that makes an inquiry as to 
a question of fact, and should punish the witnesses for contempt. 

am indifferent as to which is done, except so far as it affects 
the good name of this body. The resolution which I propose to 
offer to-morrow morning, if it is ruled out to-day, is for the pur- 
of testing this question, of determining the power of the 
Senate in this regard, of determining whether hereafter for all 
time to come investigations by the Senate shall be a farce, 
whether we shall commence investigations, knowing that if we 
find a witness who will not testify we will admit we have not 
the power to compel him to testify or punish him for contempt 
and let the investigation fail, or whether we shall assert the 
—w of the Senate and compel these recusant witnesses to 
testify. 

‘ Mee President, as is well known to the Senate, I had occasion 
to investigate this question not many years ago, and discussed 
it before the Senate at length. I made up my mind then that 
thers is no question whatever that when the Senate is proceed- 
ing within its jurisdiction, when it is proceeding to investigate 
a matter which is pertinent to the business of the Senate, affect- 
ing the character and standing of a member of this body, or con- 
cerning the manner in which legislation has been procured, or 
as to what attempts are being made to procure certain legisla- 
tion, it has as much power asa court of justice to compel wit- 
nesses to testify and to _ them forcontempt. I also exam- 
ined the statute which been referred to. 

I do not agree with thesuggestion that a resolution of the Sen- 
ate would be necessary to authorize or direct the President of 
the Senate to certify Ss patty districtattorney. I think 
that when Congress passed a law directing this to done it 
then provided that the seal of the Senate might be used for that 

rpose by the Vice-President or the President of the Senate. 
roma to another conclusion, and that is that the punishment 
provided by this statute is merely cumulative. Itis a punish- 
ment provided by law fora distinctoffense, and it does not remove 
or take from the Senate its power to punish for contempt. 

I made up my mind — another proposition which has been 
mooted, as to whether if a witness were sent to the jail of the 
District for contempt of this body he would be released on a writ 
of habeas corpus when Congress adjourned. I came to the con- 
clusion that the Senate is a continuing body, and that if it com- 
mitted a witness to the common jail for refusal to testify he would 
stay there as long as the Senate chose to keep him there. At 
least [ was willing, andI am willing now, to make a testcase. [ 
should like to see the resolution adopted, and one of these wit- 
nesses imprisoned for contempt of the Senate, and put upon him 
the burden of suing out a writ of habeas corpus or in-some other 
way testing the power of the Senate, testing the pertinency of 
this question, and testing the right of this matter. I have no 
doubt as to the result. 
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There never has been but one question of doubt in regard to 
such an inquiry, and that is the question as to whether the ques- 
tion propounded to the witness is a pertinent question. I my- 
self think it is a pertinentand proper question in such an inves- 
tigation to ask a witness to state where a man can be found who 
ean tell something about the matter. The witness is brought 
before the committee. Hestates that he has made certain state- 
ments, that he has not made them upon his own knowledge, that 
he has made them upon information. I think the question as 
to where he obtained his information is a proper question to en- 
able the committee to follow up the investigation and ascertain 
who made the statement and the truth of the matter. 

The Senator from New York |Mr. HILL] proposes that we 
commence at the other end of this investigation and call Sena- 
tors befure the committee and inquire as to their knowledge of 
this matter. That is not the proper way; that is not the logical 
way to go at this matter. The proper way is tocommence with 
the publication, show the information of the party who made 
the charge, and so trace the rumor to its foundation. 

But, Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this matter at 
length now. I may doit hereafter. I offer the resolution, and 
I would offer it if Lwere the only Senator in this body who would 
vote for it, because Inow have an opportunity of showing in the 
light of day and before the public what Senators think of our 
power in this matter and letting them give expression to their 
reasons why they are not willing to compel witnesses to testify. 
As I said before, this is my opportunity, and I propose to im- 

rove it. 

e Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the appeal of the Senator from 
Oregon on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question isonagreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. In connection with this subject I offer a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that it be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. This subject has passed from the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object to its reception or reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will hear the resolution 
read. 

The Seeretary read Mr. H1L1’s resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the questions asked and refused to be answered by the wit- 
nesses mentioned in the report of the Senate committee are not pertinent 
to the question under inquiry, and that the President of the Senate be di- 


rected not to certify the same to the district attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia until further direction of the Senate. 


I object to the introduction of the resolution 


Mr. HILL. I have no objection to the resolution going over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 
is not yet introduced so that it can go over. 
troduced at this time without consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection toits reception? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, permit me to suggest that if this 
is a privileged subject, then any resolution relating to that sub- 


The resolution 
It can not be in- 


ject matter is also privileged. Whileit might not be acted upon | 
| ator from Ohio at that time. 


to-day, you can not prsvent a Senator from offering something 
that relates to the subject-matter. So, irrespective of the legal 
question involved, a Senator has a right to present a resolution 
in regard to it. Whether it is proper to be adopted or not is 
another thing. The matter is here. It-has not been disposed 
of. It is pending before the Senate, and this resolution relates 
toit. Itis germane to the subject. Whether the Senate would 


want to adopt it is another question, but I have a right to offer | 
it, it strikes me, because it relates to the particular subject-mat- | 


ter which has been presented to the Senate. I do not ask that 
the resolution be acted upon now, but I have a right to offer it. 
Mr. BUTLER. Regular order. 


HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress: 


I herewith transmit. having regard to my message of May 9, 1894, a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State covering adispatch from the United 
States minister at Honolulu. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 29, 1394. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 1589) for the relief of Louis Pelham was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on tho Ju- 
diciary. 

The bill (H. R. 3458) extending the time for final proof and 
payment on lands claimed under the public land laws of the 
United States was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


The bill (H. R. 5439) for the relief of Richard Hawley & 
Sons was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The following bills were severally read twice by t 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Co 


A bill (H. R. 6576) to provide for closing of part of an 
in square 622, in the city of Washington, D. C., and for ile 
lief of the president and directors of Gonzaga College; and 

A bill (H. R. 6777) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incor- 
porate the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway Co 


pany.” 

The joint resolution (11. Res. 79)for the relief of Peter Hagan 
was read twice by its ticle, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


MISSOURI RIVER POWER COMPANY Of MONTANA. 

The bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power 
Company of Montana to construct a dam across ihe Missouri 
River, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. POWER. I should like to have immediate consideration 
of the bill just read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ object. I call for the regular 


order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. POWER. This is similar toa bill which has been ree- 
ommended by the Senate Committee on Commerce and which 
passed the Senate some two months ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It can be taken up in the morning 
hour on some other day. I am unwilling to have the tariff bill 
set aside to take up business of this kind. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill. It will be referred to the Committes 
on Commerce, if there be no objection. 

+ DUPLICATE BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the request 
of the House of Representatives to furnish the House witha 
duplicate eopy of the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. N. J. 
T. Dana, the original having been mislaid; which, by unanimous 
consent, was complied with. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for ihe Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEPER] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Maine | Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I intended to address the 
Senate. The hour is so late that I think | will not assume the 
floor to-day. Atthe pleasure of the Senate on Thursday, im- 


| mediately after the subject is again before us, I should be glad 


to bs recognized by the Chair. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 


Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks in reference to the schedule on wood and manufactures 
of wood. My remarks will not be very lengthy. 

I desire first to quote the language of the present law, as fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph 216: Timber hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and In 
building wharves, 10 percent ad valorem. 

Under the old law before the McKinley bill these kinds of 
lumber paid 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 217: Timber squared or sided, not specially provide 
act, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

Under the old law these paid 1 cent per cubic foot. 


Paragraph 218: Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, 
white wood. sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $i per thousand feet board 
measure. Sawed lumber, not specially ee for in this act, 8 per thou 
sand feet; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition to 
the rates provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side so planed or 
finished, 50 cents per thousand feet board measure; and if planed on oneside 
and tongued and grooved, #1 per thousand feet board measure, and if planed 
on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet board meas 
ure. In estimating board measure under this schedule no deduction shall 
be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving 


lL omit reading the remainder of paragraph 218, but would re- 
fer tothe fact that under the old law prior to the present law, 
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McKinley act the duties were reduced just one-half what they 
were previously. 

I will omit paragraphs 219 and 220. 

Paragraph 221: Under the present law pine clapboards pay $1 
duty per thonsand feet; under the old law, prior to the McKinley 
act, pine clapboards paid $2 per thousand feet. 

Another reduction to one-half the former duty. 

. Paragraph 222: Spruce clapboards now pay $1.50 per thousand 
eet. , 

I omit paragraph 223. 

Paragraph 224. Under the present law laths pay 15 cents per one thousand 

6ces. 

Paragraph 225, Pickets and palings, 10 per centad valorem; under the old 
law they paid 20 per cent ad valorem. 

pereerees 226. White-pine shingles now pay 20 cents per one thousand, all 
other shingles, 30 cents per one thousand. Under the old law these paid 35 
cents per one thousand. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is evident that a substantial reduction 
was made in duties on lumber under the McKinley bill, the re- 
duction of duty being about one-half of that existing under the 
previous law. 

Now, under the bill that we are considering, it is proposed to 
admit all sawed lumber free of any duty whatever, unless it is 
planed or tongued and grooved; and there is no duty on pine 
clapboards or spruce clapboards or laths, or pickets and palings, 
or on white-pine shingles, or on cedar shingles, of which we are 
large producers in the State of Washington. 

Now, Mr. President, this is a business matter for the people 
of my State, and I feel it to be my duty to enter here a deliber- 
ate and solemn protest against the proposed sacrifice of their in- 
terests. Why should the lumber industry be singled out for such 
an attack in the Senate? It is well known and understood that 
important concessions have been made to great industries in 
other States, such as iron ore and coal, in which Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Corolina, and Alabama are interested. 

The duties on these products have been reduced not quite one- 
half, namely, from 75 cents to 40 cents per ton, and I submit to 
the Senate the question whether fair play and decency in the 
administration of the public business does not require similar 
treatment or something equivalent in the allowance made to the 
interests of lumber? It seems to me thatif there is any man- 
agement of this question that might properly be said to belong 
to the realm of statesmanship it resides in tho fair and equita- 
ble adjustment of burdens and advantages among a‘l the people. 

We know howinterested the Senators and the people of Louis- 
jana are in the question of having either the retention of the 

resent bounty upon the home production of sugar or the 

evying of a duty which shall enable the ——— producers and 
manufacturers of that country to compete with the producers of 
other countries in supplying sugar to the people of the United 
States. I know how earnest, sincere, and energetic, how fully 
caereenen I may say, the Senators from “Louis have been 
and I suppose still are on this subject; but I wish to say to the 
Senate and to them, that the people of the State of Washington 
have relatively as large an interest in the question of lumber as 
the poeple of Louisiana have in the question of sugar. 

And I would say, ind the hearing of these Senators, that while 
it is my desire to stand by them in the reasonable protection of 
their interests, either by the retention of the bounty or by 
the levying of an adequate duty—while I say it is my wish to 
stand by them if I can consistently do so, yet I must give them 
due notice in advance that if this Important industry of lumber 
be neglected, if their votes can not secured to sustain this 
most important of the practical industries of my State to-day, 
they must not feel aggrieved if I find myself compelled to vote 
against their interests, in order to defeat this bill. 

Much as I admire and respect these Senators, heartily in sym- 
— with them as I am, yetI would be chargeable with treason 

my own people did I not use every legitimate effort to protect 
their interests; and if, in so doing, it becomes necessary for me 
to vote for free sugar, I shall probably do so. 

Mr. President, | know how complicated this whole range of 
discussion is and how difficult the adjustment of the issues in- 
volved must be. I know thatthere is asincere endeavor to pass 
some kind of a tariff bill, and I have great charity in my heart 
for those members of the Finance Committee who have worked 
so arduously in the endeavor to get out something far more sat- 
isfactory to the American e than the Wilson bill was or 
could be. [commend the committee for their advancementin so 
far as they have endeavored to secure a more satisfactory ad- 
eyo but I have pleaded with several of them personally 

take into consideration this lumber interest in their endeav- 
ors to do what is fair and ~ by all sections of the Union. 


I have no right to quote their language, but I am satisfied in 
my mind they believe it to be right that there be a concession 


to this vast lumber interest; and why not do it in the interest of 
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fair play and justice? What legitimate argument can be adduced 
against so doing that can not used with much greater force 
on the question of sugar duties? Can we say that lumber is raw 
material when from 90 to 95 per cent of the cost is in labor, in 
my State? And perhaps 75 to 80 per cent is labor in many other 
States in the Union. The only raw material is the tree stand- 
ing in the woods. The balanceof thecost from the time the tree 
is cut until it is landed on the dock is labor; for it takes labor 
to build the roads, fell the trees, cut them into logs and raft them 
intobooms, manage steamers in towing, and to handle and manu- 
facture into lumber at the mill. 

Take it on the ground of revenue. Lumber isagreat revenue- 
producing article, as the Senator from Oregon stated yesterday. 
He asserted without contradiction that $1,190,000 is the present 
annual revenue derived from lumber. Is there any reason why 
the Government should lose this amount, particularly in view 
of the present condition of the National Treasury? If you are 
going to cut down the duty, why not limit the reduction to a 
duty of 65 or 75 cents per thousand on sawed lumber, so as to 
make it symmetrical with the reduction in the duty on coal and 
iron ore? 

If it is revenue only that you want, perhaps you would get a 
much greater revenue than you now get by making merely a 
moderate reduction, and at the same time you would show some 
consideration for the preservation of our vast timber and lum- 
ber manufacturing interests. Why limit the duty to planedand 
planed and grooved lumber? Why give aprotection to planing 
or planing and grooving equal to 300 per cent, or even 100 per 
cent, when those who do the great bulle of business, employ the 
bulk of the capital, and assume nearly all of the risks, are to have 
no protection whatever? 

As I stated yesterday, it is estimated that the average cost of 
the labor in the work of planing on one side and planing on two 
sides does not exceed 25 cents per thousand. That is my infor- 
mation from very reliable sources; but supposing the actual cost 
of labor for planing on one side is 20 or 25 cents, it is evident 
that the protection as to the work of planing, simply, is not in 
any degree just or equitable in its relation to the entire busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber from the tree. 

I have consulted prominent business men engaged in this in- 
dustry in the great lumbering States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota, and I have a letter from a leading Democrat of 
one of these States, whom I have known for more than thirty 
years, who is a warm personal friend of mine and one of the con- 
spicuous leaders of his party in his State; I have had conver- 
sations with him on this subject and know that he keeniy feels 
the great injustice of the present bill. Idonotknow thatI would 
be justified in submitting his letter, as he has stated that it was 
hastily prepared, although he has authorized me to use it in the 
lumber interest. He says: 

It is most lamentable that this question should be dealt with otherwise 
than one wholly of a business character. Business men allow their politics 
to greatly confuse and mislead them upon this question. 

Again he says: 


Relatively, and as a matter of justness and fairness, the duty should be con- 
tinued, in my opinion. Lumber manufacturers generally beiieve that the 
duty is an advantage to them in their business; at any rate, when they are 
compelled to buy everything —— which a high duty is imposed, even under 
the bill that you are now considering, they should not be compelled to sell 
their products in open competition with the world. 

Let me call your attention toa few facts. Most of the Canadian timber is 
owned by citizens of the United States—nearly all of the white pine—and 
the owners are not will with it under any conditions whieh will 
not give them the same result for their stumpage as they derive from that 
which they and others own in the United States. I presume the largest 
manufacturer of lumber in British Columbia is a Wisconsin company, and 
they own an immense tract of timber there and have their mills at Victoria 
and some other place. It isa fact that the tariff cuts very little figure in 
the price of lumber, and this arises chiefly because the owner of the timber 
will not part with it unless he gets about the price that obtains every- 
where for the same quality and kind of timber. 

The timber has mostly _—— into the hands of men who are capable of 
hold: it so as to realize these prices. It is true that when the stumpage 
is low there are those who will sell; but the very minute that the prices of 
lumber fall, there is less of it manufactured; so that it quickly comes up to 
the price where the manufacturer can afford to buy the stumpage and man- 
ufacture it at a profit. The lumber business is divided into four classes of 
dealers in it: 

1, Timber owner. 

2. The manufacturer. 

3. The purchaser from the manufacturer, who is called the yard operator. 


4. The eet operator. 

The timber owner sells to the manufacturer, the manufacturer to the yard 
owner, by Whom the lumber is distributed to the consumer. The poe 
mill operator is an in te man, who is generally paid by the y - 
man for such work upon the lumber as enables him better to dispose of it. 

Now, I may say here that I learn in the South the second and 
fourth classes are generally combined, so that the finished or 


at product is turned over to the yard operator. And this 
the point towhich I called the attention of the Senate yester- 
day, and which I wish to emphasize to-day, that the Southern 
mili owner is protected under the present bill by the duty on 
finished lumber, while the Northern manufacturer has no pro 
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tection whatever, unless he happens to be a planing-mill opera- 
tor, which is generally a separate business in the North, and 
requires but very little capital. 

My informant goes on as follows: 


Sometimes these four classes are concentrated in one person or company. 
In other instances the manufacturer yards his own lumber and has a plan- 
ing mill; but the general divisions are as above. These divisions apply in 
nearly all cases of lumber exported to other countries. 


He is speaking now as to the lumber producers east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The only exception (generally) is where the manufacturer owns his own 
timber. 
logs or hires the manufacturer to manufacture it for him and he sells the 
rough lumber. 


The owner of the timber sometimes cuts it himself and sells the | 
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this branch of the subject so fully that I do not deem it neces- 
sary to go into any further statistical statements at this time. 

The Senator from California and the Senators from Oregon 
yesterday made ample statements as to the condition of this in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast,which are in harmony with the state- 
ments heretofore made by me. : 

I wish every Senator who desires thata revenue bill be framed 
in accordance with the interestsof all the people of the country, 
without favoring any particular class, could have done me the 
honor to listen to my explanation on that branch of the subject, 
but that was practically impossible at that time. Those who 


| carefor accurate details concerning the lumber interests of the 
| State of Washington can obtain them from the Recorp 


I desire particularly to call the attention of the Senate to the | 


following: 


The manufacturers are of the class who shoulder the great burden of this 
business. They employ a vast capital invested in the business, and give 
employment to the millions of workingmen engaged in it. The manufac 
turer buys the timber, cuts, skids,and banks the logs, tows or transports them 


| wish to perform my full duty to the people of my State as wel 


I mention this because I do not wish to weary the Senate by 
undue prolongation of the discussion of this paragraph, yet | 


| as to the people of the United States, so that the importance of 


to thej mills, 'manufactures them into lumber, piles ;it in his yard to dry | ) ’ . x p 
| duce lumber in the State of Washington as cheaply as it can be 


for shipment and delivers it on the rail of the vessel, or in cars for the yard- 
man, unless it goes to the consumer after the planingmill has handled that 
which is necessary to go through it. 

The lumber must remain in pile not less than sixty days, and it will aver- 
age ninety days; and this average will apply everywhere. The manufac 
turer takes nearly all the chances incident to the business, all losses by fire 
and flood, and we all the capital practically engaged in the whole busi- 
ness. The yardman buys of the manufacturer on sixty or ninety days and 
four months’ time, and therefore requires small capital. Themanufacturer 
really furnishes him the capital by giving him time for payment. The 
planing mill has very small capital engaged in the business, and it is so 
small in comparison that it scarcely can be considered in connection with 
theamount of money engaged inthe lumber business proper. Therearesash, 
door, and blind factories and furniture factories; these are not considered in 
connection with the lumber business proper, because you will find another 
item of duties on these products. 

The manufacturer's outlay is about as follows: 


For the timber or stumpage, 82 to 87 per M, average ............. 
Cutting and delivering it to mill, 8 to 87, average. ........ 
Manufacturing and piling 
Insurance and shipping. -.. 


ceuinn ee 
4. 50 





This is a fair average and itis under the average of cost to manufactur- 
ers in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. It will be seen that the manu- 
facturer of 200,000,000 feet of lumber has therefore invested in it when in pile, 
$2,050,000. It will be an average of three months before any of it is returned 
to him. 

In addition to this investment is the cost of mills, docks, and mill yards. 
Of this #2,050,000, $700,000 is paid for standing timber; the balance is sub- 
stantially alllabor. It is safe to say that $125,000 will pay for towing or other 
transportation, costs of the logs, and for implements and other materials 
consumed in the operation, so that there is no business, excepting that of 
producing iron ore, where so great a percentage of the cost is labor as in 
the lumber business. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call particular attention to the 
following paragraph in the letter of this eminent Democrat: 

Yet people ignorant of the business, holding high official positions, even 
to that of the Chief Executive of the nation, call this product ‘‘ raw mate- 
rial,’ and yielding to a mere sentimental notion, and in gross violation of 
all fairness and justice, put the lumbermen under the disabilities involved 
in free trade, when at the same time every tool and machine, all the rope, 
steel, iron, waste, and other materials used by him, all thearticles consumed 
by himself and his family, and the men and their families who work for him, 
are oe under a high Government tax, high protective duties, as shown 
by the bill which you are now considering. Tnis is whatI call injustice. 
The planing-mill man who has little or no responsibility takes no chances 
and is protected against competition by a very high rate of duty. 


I understand he refers to the bill before the Senate— 

Note particularly the cost of planing, about which so much 
has been said. As to the planing-mill man he says: 

A capital of $30,000 and thirty men will handle in every way in one year 
oo feet of lumber which has cost 82,050,000 to the manufacturer put on 
sticks. 

This shows that the average cost of planing in Wisconsin 
does not exceed 25 cents per thousand feet. 

The “manufacturer” is required to employ not less than two 
thousand men to do his work, and receives no protection under 
this bill. 

The McKinley bill reduced the duty from ®to$l. During the time the 
McKinley bill has been in operation we have obtained for our lumber on 
an average # to $3 more per thousand than we did before, excepting this 
season, when it has fallen back toabout the prices that were obtained a year 
or two before the McKinley bill wag passed. 

Now, the McKinley bill had nothing to do with raising the price of lumber, 
and [ suppose directly had nothing to do with lowering it to the present 
price. The prices average now %.50 lower than fifteen months ago. 


Mr. President, this lumberman gives it to me as his convic- 
tion that taking the duty off lumber will not cheapen the prod- 
uct to the consumer to any extent appreciable. He believes it 
unfair to remove the duty and that no good will be accomplished 
thereby. 

Mr. President, when I had occasion to address the Senate a 
few days ago on the tariff in its general relations to home in- 
dustries, and particularly with reference to tho interests of my 
own State, I submitted a statement of the great extent to which 
my people are engaged in the lumber industry, and discussed 





| some of these reasons. 


this branch ofthe tariff may not be underrated. Questions have 
been asked by the Senator from Nebraska why we can not pro- 
produced in British Columbia. It is easy for me to enumerate 
In the first place, our labor is more ex- 
pensive because we can not employ Chinese, Japanese, and In- 
dians to the extent that they are employed in British Columbia 

Our laboring men will not work in harmony with the Chinese, 
and there are many kinds of work, perhaps | may say the lower 


| orders of work, that can be efficiently performed by the Chinese, 


and that are performed by themin BritishColumbia. Ofcourse 
the Chinese are not so expert as axmen or teamsters, or as saw- 
yers. 

Then again, the costof living is somewhat higher in America 
than it is in British Columbia, owing to the duties imposed on 
the articles which our citizens wear and use. We subject our- 
selves to the payment of duties that are demanded by other 
sections of the Union to protect their interests, and yet it is pro- 
posed to leave our interests unprotected. 

Third. The manufacturers pay more for their machinery, 
tools, cordage, steel, and iron, and every imported article that 
is used in connection with the business. 

Fourth. In the United States we pay higher rates for the tim- 
ber in the tree, namely, ‘‘stumpage,” than is done in British 
Columbia. In fact, the timber in British Columbia is not paid 
for in stumpage rates as in America, but is leased from the Gov- 
ernment at a low rate per acre, giving the timber owner an op- 
portunity to obtain his wood at less cost in the tree. This isa 
very essential point. The difference in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial in the tree is exceedingly important. The cost of stump- 
age is probably from four to ten times as much in Washington 
as it would be in British Columbia at present rates. 

Then, Mr. President, there are two other points to which I 
desire briefly to again call the attention of the Senate. 

The first is as to the effect of the proposed legislation upon 
the value of our lands, reducing the value of the same in com- 
parison with their present value, and perhaps in some respects 
below the value of the landsin British Columbia. Our citizens 
have been induced to invest in the lands obtained from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and many have obtained title to 
valuable timber lands and are paying taxes on the same to-day, 
and have been paying such taxes for years. The Government 
has millions of acres more of these timber lands to sell. The 
State of Washington has half a million or more acres with which 
it has been endowed by the United States in the terms of the act 
under which this State came intothe Union. The values of all 
these lands will be impaired if lumber shall come in free of duty. 

The second point to which I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate is, the effect upon the merchant marine of the Pacific 
coast. I donot know but the same effect will be true as to the 
Atlantic coast. We have a large coastwise trade in lumber, and 
our shipbuilding interests nave been largely promoted thereby. 
The American mill owner is compelled by law to ship in Ameri- 
can vessels, while the Canadians and British Columbians under 
the bill proposed would have the choice of the flagsof all nations. 

Our coasting trade would thus be thrown open to foreign 
sels toour great detriment and injury. And our shipbuilding 
interests, particularly on the Pacific coast, would suffer prostra- 
tion from an enactment admitting lumber free of duty. 

I would implore the Committee on Finance to reconsider their 
determination in reference to this item of free lumber. Leta 
spirit of fairness prevail. Let us have a logical, symmetricai 
bill. If we are to have a cut in the rates of duty let it be so gen- 
eral and so reasonable as to be fair to all sections. Let the bill 
be constructed upon business principles. Otherwise we can not 
secure the respect of the American people. 

There is one other thought which oceurs to me which has 
not been stated in the debate inthe Senate of the United States 
with regard to theinterests of the peop'e indifferent sections of 


ves- 
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the country. Sometimes interests stand out in strong rivalry 
and those rivalries are legislated upon. <A great deal of inter- 
est is excited sometimes in one part of the country with refer- 
ence to its peculiar business interests in comparison with the 
business interests of other sections of the country. 

Thus we hear it said “cotton is king,” or that one of the ce- 
reals has a much greater value, or that hay is much more valua- 
ble. It has come about in this way, perhaps, that friction has 
been engendered in time past, and it has been continued to the 
present time more or less. 

I wish to remark upon the different attitude that the people of 
the State of Washington occupy inthis respect. The State itself 
is a child of the whole nation. All the States engaged in the 
work of creating this new State, and we in that way are relieved 
from any suspicion of being inimical to any other interest, if any 
such existed on the part of any State or its representatives here. 

We, I say, are the children of the people of the United States, 
and our State is the child of all the older States. Is it fair, is it 
right that you should not save your children, your friends, and 
your relatives who have taken up their residence there? Sen- 
ators come to me almost every day about some citizen of Texas, 
or Mississippi, or Alabama, or Tennessee, or Kentucky, or Vir- 
ginia—I might goall through the list of Southern States—whose 
people have settled in the State of Washington. 

You see our interests come up closely in line with yours. 
Your friends are there. Young men are going to that country 
from older States, from all over the Union. I wish to impress 
upon the Senate the fact that this great industry, the lumber 
industry, is the paramount industry there, and that you do us 
great injustice if you crush this industry in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

{t is not fair, it is not right to yourselves. Itis not fair tothe 
oung men who have gone out there and taken their part and 
ot with us. I hope ee that the Finance Committee will 

themselves restore in this bill at least a part of the duty thatis 
found in the McKinley act. 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate any longer, but 
this is the gravest question involved in the bill. As I said be- 
fore it is just as important to us as the question of sugar is to the 
Senators from Louisiana. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I have been waiting for 
two days for the opportunity to say a word in behalf of lumber, 
by way of appeal to the usually flinty heartsof the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas, who I hope are in 
good humor this afternoon, to do more for the protection of 
lumber than is done by the bill as now presented. 

While I have been waiting another question has come before 
the Senate, and has occupied much of our time, and I have been 
prevented by the Senator from Tennessee from saying what I 
rose to say on that subject. 

That question was whether the Senate of the United States by 
a statute had given power to one of its committees to call before 
it a witness, and to decide that a question asked him was perti- 
nent, and upon his refusing to answer to report him to the 
Senate, so that the Presiding Officer, under the seal of the Sen- 
ate, should certify the contumacy to the district attorney for 
the prosecution of the witness under the law; while the Senators 
themselves must sit dumb in their seats, witnesses of this ae 
ceeding on the part of one of its committees and its Presiding 
Officer, with no power to arrest the movement, and with no 
poe to any one of its members even to lift his voice in par- 
iamentary inquiry as to what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. President, if that is the condition of this body with refer- 
ence to proceedings in its name and the use of its seal, then 
I conceive it to be amuch moreimportant question thanany in- 
volved in the pending bill. I might goon and elaborate my 
views upon this question in debate upon this bill without the 
fear of the Senator from Tennessee or of any of the other Demo- 
cratic Senators before my eyes, because I painfully notice they 
are nearly all gone. However,I have nodoubt that I shall have 
an opportunity on Thursday, upon the resolution of the Senator 
from Oregon {[Mr. DoLPu], unless he is excluded from present- 
ing that resolution for consideration, to express my views as to 
whether the Senate controls its own seal or whether it has ir- 
revocably transferred the custody and the use of that seal to the 
Senator from Delaware and the Presiding Officer of this body. 
Therefore, I will refrain from further discussion of this recent 

uestion and place myself where I was yes forenoon, in 
attitude o oupention to the Senators from Missouri and 
Arkansas to grant an additional duty upon lumber. 

I appeal for the preservation of the industry of sawed lumber 
carried on in the sawmills of New Eng and of the North, 
the South, and the West, including the c coast, because | 
believe that under the schedule upon sawed lumber as it is now 


made up by the Senator from Arkansas the sawmillsof the coun- 
try will be destroyed. 
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Mr. PEFFER. The Senator includes Kansas in his list of 
States? 

Mr.CHANDLER. My heart is large enough to take in all the 
forty-four States, and especially doI take in that child of freedom 
and of New England, the State of Kansas, with the Senator him- 
self, and all that he implies. 

Mr. President, there is no question here in reference to free 
raw material, nor is there any question concerning the preser- 
vation of our forests, for the simple reason that logs either in 
the rough or hewn are now upon the free list, and nobody asks 
that they may be made dutiable. So that; if we want raw ma- 
terial pure and simple for manufactures of wood, we have it. If 
there is anything to be gained in the preservation of our forests 
by the importation of logs from the Dominion of Canada, that 
resource is open to us, as the logs can come in free now. So 
there is no question of free raw material or of the preservation 
of our forests involved in the decision whether the sawing of 
lumber as a distinct industry shall be blotted out and the saw- 
mills closed or annihilated. 

Proceeding to the consideration of the question of sawed lum- 
ber, I desire to give a few facts and figures. The present duty 
on sawed lumber, undressed, is $1 per thousand feet on hemlock, 
whitewood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood, and $2 per 
thousand feet on other undressed boards or lumber. To this is 
added 50 cents per thousand feet for each side planed or tongued 
and grooved. The proposed law places the undressed er rough 
sawed lumber on the free list, but retains the duties on the 
dressed article. , 

The entire imports of dressed lumber, on whicha duty is pro- 
vided, for the year 1893 amounted to 23,167,000 feet, valued at 
$193,785.26 and the duty collected was $46,429. The equivalent 
ad valorem duty ranged from 13.20 to 30.99 per cent, according to 
the finishing of the lumber, that is, whether it was planed on one 
or both sides and tongued and grooved, and whether the rough 
lumber would pay $1 or $2 per thousand feet. So that the pres- 
ent tariff has practically excluded the importation from Canada 
of dressed lumber. 

_ Of the lumber by the pending bill placed on the free list, that 
is, undressed lumber of all kinds, the imports, values, and duties 
are shown in the following table: 

Lumber—boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber of hemlock, 
whitewood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood, not planed or finished. 


Law of 1890, $1 tho feet. 
posed law, . 


Imports. 





Equiva- 
= lent ad 
* |valorem. 








Per cent. 

32,107 | $801, 786.43 10. 64 
355, 181 | 4, 067, 828. 15 8.73 
470, 662 | 5, 503, 342. 8.55 
514, 930 | 6, 183, 030. 8. 33 





It will be seen from the table that the amount of importation 
has steadily increased from $301,786.43 in 1890 to $6,183,030.36 in 
1893, and the duty has gone up from $32,107.44 to $514,939.12. 
So that on this class of undressed lumber the importations have 
increased under the duty of $1 a thousand feet. 

On all sawed lumber, not specially provided for, not planed or 
finished—and this does not include cedar and other cabinet 
woods—the duty under the law of 1890 was $2 per thousand feet, 
~— — the proposed law this class is made free. I here in- 
sert a table: 








Equiva- 
Thousand Unit of 
Year. Value. Duty. lent ad 
feet. valu valorem. 
 Bieb seins 585,375 | 6, 304,766.62 | $1,070,751. 20 $11.77 . 98 
) SORES 318, 707 3, 501, 832. 30 637, 415, 85 10. 99 18. 20 
eb iiiitwn econ 140, 836 1, 328, 168, 30 281, 673. 40 9. 44 21.31 
BONG... cocnccuie- 154, 111 1, 440, 203. 30 308, 222. 19 9. 35 40 


From this table it will be seen that in 1890 there were 535,375 
feet imported, and the importation has gone steadily down until, 
in 1893, there were only 154,111 feet imported. The value im- 

rted in 1890 was $6,304,766.62, and in 1893, $1,440,203.30; the 

uty in 1890 was $1,070,751.20, and in 1893 it was $308,222.19— 
all showing that under the present law, while $2 a thousand 
feet reduced the importation of one class of sawed lumber and 
protects the American industry, yet under the duty of $1 per 
thousand feet the importations of the other class of sawed lum- 
ber continue to increase. 

Are either of the above descriptions of lumber sawed, but un- 
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dressed, free raw material? Bountiful nature covers parts of 
the earth with mighty forests. Man wants the full-grown tr .0s 
for building purposes. With that potent implement of Amer- 
ican civilization, the American ax, after having purchased the 
land, a stalwart axman penetrates the woods, fells the tree, 
and cuts it into proper lengths. Another with his team and 
sled draws it over the snow to the nearest stream on which it 
can be floated toa market. At the proper time these lumber- 
men, at the risk of life or limb, float these trees to the sawmill. 
Is that log free raw material? It was when it stood in the for- 
est a valueless tree, for it bore no fruit and contributed in no 
possible way to the benefit of man. 

Every dollar of its worth at the sawmill represented labor, and 
the hardest kind of labor. But at the sawmill, where capital is 
again invested, as in the purchase of the land on which the tree 
grew, other labor, some of it skilled and some unskilled, is put 
into this log, by turning it into undressed lumber, and the labor 
costin that process represents more than the cost of the log. 
But thereis still anotherlabor cost. This lumber must be trans- 
ported to market. When it reaches the market is it in any 
sense *‘ raw material ’’? 

Nature in the distribution of these woods placed them where 
the imaginary line which divides the Dominion of Canada from 
the United States passes through these forests. If the duty is 
taken off, labor being 25 per cent cheaper in the Dominion than 
in the United States, some hundreds of thousands of Northern 
workingmen employed in this industry will be compelled to ac- 
cept lower wages or remain unemployed. 

Mr. President, although I have thus spoken of the forests of 
New Hampshire, I have not been unmindful of the forests of the 
rest of the United States. Ido not desire to repeat the state- 
ments so well made in the discussion of this subjeet by the Sen- 
ators from Maine, the Senators from Oregon, and other Sena- 
tors, but I do wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas [| Mr. 
JONES], if he will do me the honor to listen to me, why it is, 
when the committee have provided, whether under aduty called 
a revenue duty, or a duty for revenue only, or a duty for revenue 
with incidental protection, for proteetingevery other form of the 
working of lumber except the putting of lumber into the saw- 
mill and causing it to be sawed into boards, preparatory to the 
other processes which will be applied to it, that there is to be no 
protection whatever for the sawing of lumber. 

I believe, if the Senator from Arkansas were to consult his de- 
liberate judgment upon this question, he would admit, after logs 
are allowed to como in as free raw material, if you will, for the 
protection of the forests of the United States, if you please, that 
there is no other form of lumber into which the tree can be 
changed which is not entitled to its fair measure of protection, 
and | appeal to the Senator from Arkansas not to utterly and 
totally destroy the industry of sawing lumber, as he will do if 
the present lumber schedule passes without amendment. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to what the lumber- 
men, who are most interested in this subject, say for themselves. 
These bulletins are full of the mostample testimony against any 
reduction of the duties imposed upon any kind of manufactured 
lumber, and they are clearly opposed to the destruction of the 
duty upon sawed lumber. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] read yesterday from 
the testimony of Van Dyke & Co., contained in Bulletin No. 21, 
page 106, reply No. 2711. I shall insert the whole of this reply 
in my remarks, but shall not detain the Senate by reading it. 

The reply referred to is as follows: 


REPLY OF VAN DYKE & CO., OF CARROLL, COOS COUNTY, N. H., MANUFAC 
TURERS OF LUMBER. 


[Established in 1868. Capital invested, $125,000.) 


Our product of lumber, mostly dimension, is 10,000,000 feet a year. 
has varied from $14 to $18 per thousand feet. 

We have run less than full time within the last year. 
for lumber. 

We regard the rate under the tariff act of 1890 as low. The value of tim- 
ber on the stump in Canada is much less than here, and labor is from 30 to 40 
per cent less. 

The labor cost of our product constitutes three-fourths of the entire cost 
of product. 

As to domestic wholesale prices of goods, given for dimension stuff only at 
the mill: 1884, $12; 1890, $12; 1892, $13; 1894, $10.50 per thousand feet. 

Not much competition in our line. There has been considerable increase 
in the importation of shingles and railroad ties. 

We desire ad valorem duty because of the difference in price in the foreign 
and domestic markets. 

We are not manufacturing as many goods as in 1892, on account of the gen- 
eral depression in business. 

Tendency of wages has been downward during the past twelve months. 

We have no difficulty with existing law. 

Four years ago prices of living generally increased, but there has been a 
downward tendency since. 

Financial depression is due to overproduction and uncertainty in regard 
. tariff and financial legislation at Washington. Settle the tariff question 
atonce 

Timber on tho stump is our raw material. 

are necessities. 


Value 


No orders or sale 
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We pay 6 per cent on loans 


Most of our labor comes fromCanada. We can not procure it elsowhere 
very well. ; 

About one-third of our labor is skille 

We can not compete with Canadian prices and uld have to 
business if there be any redu mn of duty ; . 

We employ 150 laborers, near all 1 Unski l avera $1.4 “i t 
average $2.50 per day 

Our hours of labor &re sixty per weel 

Foreign articles do to a considera 

Not any of our manufacture is ex} 

Since 1883 the cost of manufacturins has d ‘ 


within the last year. 

T’hé decrease has been in labor 

Our selling prices have decrease: since 1890 

Free raw material would make no difference w 
for a duty on manufactured produc 

Let existing rates of duty stand as they are 

We think that there should be a duty on manufactured lum 
to equalize the cost of stumpage and the price of lab in Cana 
country, otherwise we shall have to close our mill Withoutad 
not compete with Canadian prices 

There is also a return from the Easton Lumber Company, « 
Easton, N. H.,manufaeturers of hemlock, spruce, and ha 
lumber. They say: 

Free raw material (free logs) is allright. Free manufactured art 
goods is a betrayal of Democratic pledges, and will not be forgotten 


Precisely what Democratic pledges the Easton Company 
to, | do not know. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator kindly J ield to me for a !es- 
tion or two? 

Mr. CHANDLER. [have in mind two or three unanswered 
questions already asked by the Senator from Nebraska of the 
Senator from Oregon {Mr. DOLPH], and if [ am led off with 


another now I do not know when I[ shall beable to answer all the 
Senator's questions, but still I will add to the number with pleas- 
ure. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iinfer that the bulletin from which tie Sona- 
tor proposes to read contains the answers simply of those who 
are themselves engaged in the lumber trade, and therefore m»y 
be looked upon as interested witnesses and their evidence be 
taken with some degree of allowance. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has anything from the consumers of lumber as to 
their opinion about the subject of taxing lumber or not? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not know whether the consumers of 
lumber had circulars sent to them, but I think thereare in these 
bulletins many answers from wood-workers, who use lumber, 
and it would be well for the Senator to take these dozen bulle- 
tins on the subject of lumber, examine them, and see what the 
workers in wood, for whom manufactured lumber is in a certain 
sense raw material, say with reference to this duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. They are not the menl am looking after. They 
are comparatively an insignificant factor in the determination 
of the question. My question is, whether the Senator has any 
information upon the subject from those persons who are en- 
gaged in building housesand barns and making fences, and that 
vast class, embracing millions of people in the prairie States, 
who are required to consume the lumber which he desires to 
have protected? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that 
the Senator did not ask the question because he thought there 
were any such answers in these bulletins to inquiries, as to the 
expediency of retaining the duty on lumber, made of the house- 
builders and farmers, who are his constituents, on the prairies of 
Nebraska. The Senator only asks the question in order to point 
his argument that, while the lumbermen and even the manu- 
facturers of wood may want the duty, the consumer of lumber 
does not need aduty. Was not that the only object of the Sen- 
ator’s inquiry? 

Mr. ALLEN. I take pleasure in answering the Senator, be- 
cause he opens up a subject that ought to be discussed. 

All the way through the discussion upon this schedule Senators 
have confined themselves to the reading of the expressions of 
opinion of those engaged in the lumber trade, those engagedin 
the handling of lumber, and the expressions of opinion of those 
living in what may be termed the lumber States. It occurs to 
me, if the Senator from New Hampsliire will indulge me a mo- 
ment, that it is slightly singular that there is notstatesmanship 
enough and patriotism enough in this Senate to take into con- 
sideration the welfare of the millions of people in this country 
who are compelled to use lumber. I do not suppose the Sena- 
tor’s State of New Hampshire sent the Senator here for the pur- 
pose of looking after the interest of New Hampshire alone, nor 
do I suppose that wise policy and statesmanship upon his part 
would require him to look at the interests of New Hampshire. 
alone. 

What are you going to do with the millions of poor people in 
the prairie States who are required to use this lumber for the 
construction of houses, for the construction of places of shelter, 
and to whom lumber is an absolute necessity? Are you going 
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to tax them without limit upon this necessary article, simply in 
order that the tax may contribute in some slight degree to the 
upbuilding of the lumber interestsof New Hampshire, and Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin, and the five or six lumber States of the 
Union? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. With the permission of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who has the floor, I will. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 
ask a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lam afraid my own speech will disappear 
but I will yield to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether the peopleof Nebraska use sawed lumber or planed lum- 
ber, whether they have the lumber planed that they use in build- 
ing houses in Nebraska? 

Mr. ALLEN. They use all kinds of lumber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mostly planed, I suppose. 

Mr. ALLEN. They use what is known as mill lumber and 
dressed lumber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that he should use his influence with the Democratic com- 
mittee to have planed lumber put on the free list, as most people 
use planed lumber and very few use sawed lumber without being 

laned. 
. Mr. ALLEN. Why not put all lumber on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not moving on that line. Iam in favor 
of protection. 

Mr. ALLEN. We use much rough lumber in the construction 
of houses and in the construction of fences and of outbuildings. 
These things are a necessity to the people of the State of Ne- 
braska, and not only to them, but to the seven or eight million 
people who live in the prairie States; and yet you are perfectly 
willing to take these people by the throat and hold them up, as 
the highwayman holds up his victim, and take money out of 
them for the purpose of putting that money in the pockets of a 
few men along the northern border of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I desire to put to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, with the leave of the Senator from New ar 
shire, is this, whether, according to his opinion, what was said 
yesterday by the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] is 
true? The Senator from Washington said that the Southern 
lumber which comes into the market comes usually sawed or 

laned, and that the planing or dressing—which is all that the 

uty applies to, and is a Southern industry—costs about 25 cents 
a thousand feet, while the duty is $1,I think. Sothere isaduty 
of 400 per cent on this Southern industry, if these figures are 


right. 

M r. DOLPH. The Senator means the proposed duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; the duty proposed under the pending bill. 
We could not get outof the Senator from Arkansas whether that 
was true or not, although Several questions were put to him, 
and, therefore, I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island—and I will repeat the question, as I see the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] is now listening—the statement made by 
the Senator from Washington was that the Southern lumber 
which comes into the market comes in usually planed or dressed 
for flooring and other similar purposes—necessaries of life, as 
the Senator from Nebraska contends—and the process which 
makes it dutiable costs about 25 cents a thousand, and you have 
got a dollar a thousand duty; so there is a duty of about 400 per 
cent on this Southern industry. That is what the Senator from 
Washington said, and I ask the Senator from Rhode Island or 
the Senator from Arkansas to tell us whether that be true? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I can not answer definitely as to 
the truth of the calculation, but I do not believe there is any- 
thing whatever in it. 

Mr. HOAR. How much is it probably? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it must cost very much 
more; but I can not undertake to say exactly how much. 

Mr. HOAR. How much does the Senator think? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have never been a sawmill man, 
but I do know that it requires considerable trouble to handle 
the material. You have to dry the lumber for the purpose of 
dressing it. It can not be dressed until you firstdry it. It has 
to be subjected to that process, which is very troublesome and 
expensive, and, after that is done, the dressing must be done at 
very much more cost. Iask ifthe Senator from West Virginia 
can not tell what that work is worth? 

Mr. CAMDEN. About a dollar and a half a thousand. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from West Virginia, 
who is familiar with this sort of business, says that dressing 
lumber is worth one dollar and a half a thousand. 
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Mr. HOAR. Then you have got, if the cost is a dollar a 
thousand, 100 ag cent duty; and if the cost is a dollar anda half, 
you have nearly 70 per cent duty. 

I did not put the question to the Senator as a sawmill man, 
but I put it to him as a committeeman, who had recommended 
this thing to us to vote on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. My information is that the cost of planing 
lumber on both sides is not over a dollar a thousand, and I 
think the Senator from West Virginia, if he investigates care- 
fully, will find that that is the fact. 

Mr.CAMDEN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island be kind 
enough to repeat his statement, as I did not hear it fully? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My information, received from many sources, 
is that it costs not over a dollar a thousand feet to plane lum- 
ber on both sides, and that that isalarge price for the work done, 
a liberal allowance for planing on both sides, and I think the Sen- 
ator must be mistaken when he says that a dollar anda half a 
thousand would be a fair price for that work. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I may be mistaken, but I know what is the 
usual charge at the mills for doing such work for outside par- 
ties. At that figure it may be very profitable. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the charge when it is a small job, per- 
haps. 

Mr. FRYE. I think this lumber is tongued and grooved as 
well as planed on both sides, and I think it will be found that 
planing on both sides and tonguing and grooving costs a dollar 
and a half a thousand feet. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is just the amount of the duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; that is the amount of the duty, and then 
it is 100 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was about to invite the Senator from 
Iowa to say something. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. I am much obliged to the Senator. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] seems to be under the im- 
pression that the duty, whatever it is, is constantly added to the 
yee charged by the sawmil! people in Michigan, Wisconsin, 

ew Hampshire, and other States. The Senator says that these 
duties, whether upon lumber sawed, or lumber sawed and planed, 
or sawed, planed, and grooved, add to the price. 

1 wish to call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to this 
fact while I am asking this question. I have understood that 
when we took one-half the duty from pine lumber under the act 
of 1890, instead of the price having been reduced the price has 
advanced between 1890 and 1894. So Ido not understand, as the 
Senator from Nebraska seems to understand, that the duty is 
added to the price of the lumber consumed in Nebraska. If I 
thought soI should be more in sympathy with the Senator from 
Nebraska. I should be glad if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would state whether the duty is added to the price of lum- 
ber that is consumed in this country. 

A Mr.CHANDLER. All in good time, I say to the Senator from 
owa. 

Mr. ALLISON. [am in no hurry. 

Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Before yielding again to the Senator from 
Nebraska, which [I shall do in a few moments, I wish to ask a 
question of the Senator from Arkansas. As he was courteous 
enough to answer in the course of my speech an inquiry put by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], and I should feel 
hurt if the RECORDshowed to posterity the Senator sitting dumb 
under my inquiry, therefore I ask the Senator if he will kindl 
tell me why, after letting logs in free, there is a duty impose 
upon all forms of manufactured lumber, and no duty is imposed 
upon sawed lumber, and whether the effect will not be to destroy 
the saw mills? Will the Senator tell me whether hiscommittee 
can not bring themselves to impose a duty upon sawed lumber? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator tell us, if he can, why 
there is any discrimination between the mills which plane lum- 
ber, and tongue and groove lumber, and do other work upon 
lumber, and the sawmills? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The former is a much more ad- 
vanced process than the simple process of sawing logs into boards. 

Mr. HALE. The situation in which this is left is still more 
embarrassing to the committee than has been indicated by the 
Senator from New ay meet The log that is cut, hauled, and 
brought to our frontier is made free, and all that class of labor 
in cutting down, swamping, hauling, and driving, to bring it to 
our border is free. 

Then the committee interposes, takes all the work of the saw- 
mill, the freighting, and ali that is necessary to bring it to 
market, and makes that free, and then inter s with another 
crooked turn, and when the lumber is brought to the process of 
planing and grooving, dumps on to it a duty in some cases of 
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nearly a hundred percent. I hope the Senatorfrom New Hamp- 
shire wil! push his inquiries in this direction. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I must push the inquiry toward the Sen- 
ator from Maine, because the Senator from Arkansas is very sen- 
tentious. It costs $2 a thousand, I suppose, to saw the log, and 
it does not cost more than a dollar or a dollar and a quarter for 
planing, tonguing, and grooving. 

Mr. HALE. It does not cost 50 cents. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Why should a process which costs from 
50 cents to a dollar and a quarter have a duty, and a process 
which costs $2 have no duty? Will the Senator from Maine an- 
swer me that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam very glad that I am toget ananswer 
from the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ii the contention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is correct, that the tariff imposed on this 

laned lumber is too high, I should be as much rejoiced to find 

tout as anybody in the Senate and I should be willing to meet 
the objections by putting this class of lumber on the free list 
as well as the rough. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I know the Senator is disposed to back 
out of nearly every item which has been debated, but I pray 
him not to practice all his retreats upon me. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Putting it on the free list willcer- 
tainly get rid of the difficulty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest whether the duty is too high or 
not will probably depend on whether itis a revenue duty or a 
protective duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am perfectly willing to obviate 
the difficulty and will make that motion when we reach the 
item. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If itis arevenue duty imposed for the bene- 
fit of West Virginia it is not too high, but if it is a protective 
duty imposed for the benefit of Maine it is too high. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator proposes to punish me for 


making my inquiry-—— 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I donot propose to punish the Sena- 
tor. Isimply propose to meet the Senator's views, and for that 


purpose I shall move to put this class of lumber on the free list, 
as the other is, when we reach the item. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is not meeting my views, as 
he knows very well, and the usually ingenuous Senator is very 
disingenuous when he says he proposes to meet my views, be- 
cause I made no suggestion whatever that the duties on these 
other processes were too high. 

I did ask the Senator if he would be kind enough to tell me 
why, when a duty was put upon these other processes, it was 
not put upon the product of the process of sawing. The Sena- 
tor says, to meet my view, if I think the duty on these forms of 
dressed lumber is too high, the committee will withdraw the duty 
and put them on the free list. I beg to say to the Senator that 
I said nothing which justified that statement. I was trying to 
induce him to put a duty upon sawed lumber, so that the saw- 
mills may not be destroyed, and so that the logs may be sawed 
in the United States and not in Canada. 


Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me just a moment, to | 


call attention to the fact that aresome products of timber which 
are placed upon the free list, which are not quite as advanced 
products as the planed and grooved and tongued lumber? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not wish to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon to goon with his process of proving inconsistencies upon 
the other side of the Chamber. I am afraid that lumber in all 
its forms will be placed on the free list. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not now commit him- 
self to such an unpardonable thing as he has reprimanded me 
for, not yielding to Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Simply because I am trying to come to 
answers to some of the questions of the Senator from Nebraska 
which the Senator from Oregon has not yet answered. 

Mr.DOLPH. Thisis pertinent tothe suggestion. Why should 
not wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, gun blocks, and 
laths and shingles be put upon the free list, which require so 
much skilled labor for their manufacture, and a duty be placed 
only upon lumber which is planed on one or both sides? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Arkansas, I suppose, 
would say, ‘If you are not satisfied, we will withdraw the duties 
upon the finished products.” 

Mr. Van Dyke, from whosecircularI read, came here the other 
day. There came with him Mr. George R. Eaton, of the Lan- 
caster Lumber Company, and Mr. Irving W.Drew. These three 
gentlemen came to try tosecure aduty uponsawed lumber. They 
were all Democrats. If there areany Democrats in New Hamp- 
shire, these three men are such. They have been dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats from their youth up. Messrs. Van Dyke and 
Eatonarelumbermen. Mr. Drew istheircounsel. I introduced 
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these gentlemen to the Senator from Arkansas and to other Sen- 
ators engaged in the business of makinga tariff. They were re- 
ceived courteously and told the Senators what they wished, and 
they also state to the Senate what they wish in these bulletins. 
They know what will help and what will harm them, and they 
said if there was no duty upon sawed lumber, the business would 
practically be destroyed in Northern New Hampshire, in North- 
ern Maine, and in all the lumber districts of which they had any 
knowledge. They went back to New Hampshire anxiously wait- 
ing and fervently hoping that the hearts of the Senators en- 
gaged in the construction of this bill would yield to them some 
duty upon sawed lumber. I trust that their hopes are not to be 
disappointed. 

Mr. President, I come back to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Nebraska, not so much to answer it now as to ask him to excuse 
me until a later period in my speech or until some other day, 
when [ shall endeavor to answer all the questions | have heard 
him put, which have not yet beenanswered upon thisside of the 


Chamber. The Senator is interested in the consumers of lum- 
ber. ‘ ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me toask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will excuse the entire speech of the Senator, 
if we can get a vote upon this question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator is ready to vote with me to 
postpone this bill until the first Monday in December next, I think 
I shall be inclined to take him at his word; but we are pursuing 
the debate on this subject, and the Senator raises the question 
whether a duty on lumber is a benefit to the consumer of lum 
ber. I say I shall answer that question before I get through 
this speech or some other speech which I may make upon the 
pending bill. I am only now willing to prolong my remarks in 
order to say to the Senator from Nebraska that | am not sec- 
tional or local in my views upon the tariff. Itis true that I am 
now speaking for an industry of my own State. 

I am afraid that the Senator is sectional and local, when he so 
often calls to our attention the fact that his State is without 
forest and filled with consumers of lumber, and, therefore, in- 
sists that there ought not to be any duty upon lumber. Lam 
surprised that the Senator, when charging me with being local 
and sectional, is local and sectional himself. I have the high- 
est respect for the Senator from Nebraska. I know that in many 
ways he is not local; I know that many of his views are national, 
that he is in favor of exercising to the full all the powers of the 
National Government for the purpose of benefiting the people 
of the country. 

The Senator is a leader ina new party, which he expects to 
be a great party, and it is my impression that when the Popu- 
list party takes the field in the next Presidential election, the 
Senator, not unwillingly, may lead the forces asthe chosen nom- 
inee for the Presidency. Therefore [ beg to say to the Senator, 
that when he reproaches me for arguing for a local industry in 
my own State, he must not make his objection in the interest 
ople of Nebraska, but he mustlet his view range 
over the whole country and take in, if he can, the whole system 
of protection, and must realize that the system is a benefit to all 
the people and not local and sectional in its benefits. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit 
me a question? 

Mr.CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, passing over the very fertile 
imagination of the Senator from New Hampshire, I beg only to 
say to him at this time that there are a great many millions of 
people in this country whose homes are not yet constructed. 

The State of Nebraskaisa very young State, a very new State, 
admitted in 1867, if I recollect aright. The peopleof the prairie 
States are compelled to construct homes of this protected lum- 
ber. We have no timber of our own; timber is foreign to our 
soil to a very great extent. The State of New Hampshire is, as 
a colony and a State, over 300 years old. Your homes are con- 
structed, your industries are developed as highly as they possi- 
bly can be, and yet I understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to contend, however much he may skirmish around and in- 
directly deny it, that it is perfectly legitimate for New Hamp- 
shire, and a few States like New Hampshire, to tax the forms of 
rough lumber of which the people of the great prairie States are 
compelled to construct their houses to preserve themselves from 
the weather. It isnot a thing which wecan dispense with. We 
are either compelled to purchase this protected lumber for the 
purpose of constructing homes and necessary structures for the 

reservation of our people, and pay the taxesthat you see fit to 

evy upon us, or we are compelled to coustruct those homes of 
sod. ‘There are a great many sod houses in the State of Ne- 
braska. ‘ 

Are you not willing to assist us to some extent, at least, in 
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developing that great portion of this country from which you 
and almost the balance of the civilized world are compelled to 
draw your food products? If you will give us free lumber, with 
which we can construct our cities and villages, and our farm 
houses and barns and fences, and assist us in some slight degree 
to develop the great possibilities of our country, we shall amply 
repay you by the products which we produce and sell in your 
markets. Are you not willing to do that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask the Senator a question? Is he 
against all tariff duties? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly aot. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator is in favor of tariff duties, 
is he not in favor of protecting industries while enacting tariff 
duties? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not propose, Mr. President, to be drawn 
into the general discussion of the question of protection and free 
trade. lam nota protectionist for protection’ssake. I will say 
tothe Senator that I do not believe in free ports. I am not, 
therefore, a protectionist according to the common acceptation 
of the term upon the one hand, nor a free trader upon the other. 

I believe that the Constitution of this country marks out the 
line of taxation, and marks it out so plainly that almost a blind 
man can read it; butI believe the spirit of avarice which has 
existed in this country so long, and which eontinues to exist, 
and exists in this Chamber and is manifested here daily, has 
overridden the plain language of the Constitution of this country; 
and so tar as it any practieal effeet upon this question it is a 
mere rope of sand, not that it should not be observed, but because 
men who desire to make money out of their brother men unlaw- 
fully have overriden the Constitution in this Chamber and in 
the other end of the Capitol. 

{ do not believe there is a man upon the face of the earth who 
is honest with himself who will for one moment contend that 
your tariff taxation im this country should extend beyond the 
revenue limit. That it may be perfectly mee under some cir- 
cumstances to so levy your taxes within: 
discriminate in favor of certain industries, [ do not now deny. 
[ think thatean be done, but protection can not be levied for 
protection’s sake. It must bea necessary incidentof the raising 
of revenue. 

Aside from that question—as I am going to desert the Senator 
from New Hampshire pretty soon, because I see there is: no dis- 
position to bring this question to a vote—I say that the policy 
of taxing materials that go into the homes of this country is 
unwise. It should be the policy of a great and enlightened na- 
tion like this to refrain from taxing anything which is essential 
to the preservation of human life. The necessary homes which 
shelter our people from the blasts should be free from taxation, 
if it is possible to render them free. All the clothing and food 
necessary to protect and sustain our people should be free from 
taxation if possible, or, at least, the lowest rate of taxes should 
be levied upon them. ‘ 

Ihave no sympathy with that. pseudo statesmanship which. 
would put all the burden of taxation upon the poor people and 
the poor homes of this mar. I understand quite well that it 
is not popular to stand up in this Chamber ag I now do and con- 
tend for these homes; it is not popular with men dealing in 
lumber and the great financial interests; but, Mr. President, it 
is right, and no man by any species of pettifogging or caviling 
can deny the force of the argument. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
said that he would not be drawn into a general discussion of the 
tariff question, and yethe took time to state hisown views quite 
fully. I shall net be drawa now into a general discussion of the 
tariff question, but, inasmuch as the Senator has stated that he 
believes in incidental protection I simply shy to him that the 
lumber of New Hampshire is entitled to a share of that protec- 
tion just as much as the beet-sugar industry of Nebraska is en- 
titled to protection. The Senator is opposed to a. duty upon 
lumber, he says. He is in favor of a bounty, or,if not a bounty, 
in favor of a duty upon sugar. 

Mr. ALLEN. How do you know? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no doubt the Senator is in favor of 
them, I will wait for a denial. Mr. President, I only rose to 
speak a few minutes, but by reason of the interruptions my re- 
marks have been unduly prolonged. 

I desire now to put into the RECORD a copy of the reply of B. 
F. Andrews & Son, of Lisbon, N. H., acturers of spruce 
lumber, being Bulletin No. 22, page 70. They say: 

[Established in 1890. Capital invested, $10,000.) 
One mill built in fall of 1890; the other in fall of 1892. We manufacture 
framing lumber. Product, abowt $5,000per year: 

We have not shut down until this winter: we were obliged to do so owing 
te lack of orders. 

In eo to reducing the rates of duty one-third; the cost of uction. 


would have to be reduced in proportion to the cost in the reduction in duty. 
In 1890 spruce frame sold at $15. In 1802 the price was nearly the same. 
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In the first part of 1893 it was the same, but the latter part of 1893 it fell to 
the present price of $13.50. 

It seems to us there has been more competition within the last two years, 
especially on seasoned lumber. 

e do not wish any change on the present duty oflumber. Why? Because 
one of our mills is located about 12 miles from the railroad; the second mill 
about 7 miles from the railroad. Consequently the cost of delivering our 
lumber on cars is almost entirely on labor. With several contracts made 
for teaming for some time in the future, we could not produce lumber at a 
less price. It would mean the closing of our business. 

We have built one mill since 1892, which has increased our product. The 
Istot January we made a reduction of 10 per cent in wages, excepting on 
contracts where we could not. 

We have no trouble in construing existing law. 

We think the cost of living has decreased. 

The logsare ourraw materials. 

Our goods are necessities. 

We pay 6 ~ cent on loans. 

Very small amount of our labor is skilled. 

We can not meet any reduction on goods. 

Weemploy 100 people. Wages, $150 per day common labor; #3 per day 
skilled labor. They are employed sixty hours per week. 

We haveto compete with Canadian lumber. 

None of manufacture is exported. 

Selling prices have decreased within the last year from $1 to $2 per 1,000. 

We use from 500 to $600 worth of hay and grain, besides other products. 

Logs are free. 

We do not care for any change in our line of business. Wecan not have 
any reduetion in prices, as. it would ruin our business. 


There is also a communication in Bulletin No. 23, page 55, of 
C. A. Stickney, of Brookline, N. H., who is a manufacturer of 
hard-wood lumber and eooperage stock. He says: 


, [Bstablished in 1834. Capital stocir, $0,000.) 


Our yearly amount of production from commencement of industry, average 
500,000 feet; value, $10 per 1,000 feet. 

I have run one-half time since January, 1894. 

Toplace domestic productions on an equal footing with the foreign prod- 
uct the rates of duty should be 25 per cent. 

In regard to reducing the rates of duty one-third, would be obliged to pay 
smaller wages by exact amount of reduction in duty. 

I make a large lot of box boards, which formerly sold for #9. Can makeno 
sales at. any price. 

More lumber is now shipped in from the provinces than four years ago. 

I desire ad valorem duty. 

Lam producing 50: per cent less goods now than in 1892; too much tariff 
tinkering. 

I can hire help for anything I offer. 

The cost of living of skilled workmen with family of three would be: For 
rent, $96; fuel, $25; provisions, $40; groceries, $92; clothing, #35. Total, #283 
per year. 

I have no difficulty with existing law. 

I would suggest that Congress settle the tariff some way—I do not care 
how. Itis:the long wrangling that has stupefied all kinds of business in 
this section. Give us something to base our calculations on and business 
will boom in thirty days. 


There is also on page 68 of Bulletin No. 23 a statement of G. 
E. Knapp, of Tilton, N. H.; also in Bulletin 24,0n page 9,a 
statement of Moses R. Weeks, of North Sanbornton, N. H.; also 
on page 105, Bulletin No. 24, the statement of S.S. Stone, of 
Fitawilliam, N. H., which I ask leave to insert in the RECORD. 
These are all the New Hampshire reports which I find in the 
Bulletins printed up to. this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

REPLY OF G. B. KNAPP, OF TILTON, N. H., MANUFACTURER OF PINE, HEM- 
LOCK, AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
[Established in 1886. Capital invested, $9,000. ] 


We manufacture stock to amount yearly to $10,000. 

The hard times have been so bad for the past year I have not run but two- 
thirds of the time. 

Lam not manufacturing as.many goods the past year as in 1892. 

There has been great reduction in wages the last twelve months. 

I believe if duty was taken off lamber that it would make the biggest half 
of our lumber oun the stump almost worthless, unless there is great reduc- 
tion in wages; of course the lots near market and railroad will be greatly 


' reducedin price. The great bulk of our lumber is from #1 to $2 stumpage. 


REPLY OF MOSES R. WEEKS, OF NORTH SANBORNTON, N. H., MANUFACTURER 
OF PINE, HEMLOCK, AND HARDWOOD LUMBER, AND SHINGLES. 


[Established in 1884. Capital invested, $4,000.] 
Have been handling this industry for ten years; handle about 300,000 feet 
© year. In 1884 boards were worth $13 per 1,000, shingles $2.50; and 1890, 
S $12, shingles #2.25; in 1892, boards $12, shingles $2.25; present date, 
boards worth 89 per 1,000, shingles &. 

W: during the past year have been about 20 per cent lower. 

As I understand matters, the change from high tariff tolow should be 
fixed from three to ten years ahead, so that the le could make pre - 
tion for it before it becomesalaw. I believe if the Wilson bill should be 
postponed till the last days of the present Administration it would give 
the people a better understanding of tariff reform. 


REPLY OF 8S. 8S. STONE, OF FITZWILLIAM, N. H., MANUFACTURER OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER, PINE, ETC. 


The hardwood I put into chair stock turned on shave lathe. My pine is 
sawed into boards, plank, and pail staves. My business has increased so 
had all that I could do, and did not have to solicit orders till this last 
and I have not sold near all of that I got out last season, and do not 

w when I shall. business was. good enough for me before the change 
in Administration, as the people wanted achange they have got it to 

I a till last fall, and since $1.25,and do not work only about 
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In my humble opinion, if the Wilson bill was burned and the present law | olina, Arkansas, Tenness: 


guaranteed to the people, business would start again, and we should see 
prosperity throughthe country. As for selling goods, [have not had an order 
for any amount for six months. People do not buy when they have nothing 
todo. The rate of taxes the last year was 91.33 per $100. I use cash and no 
credit in my work and timber, but when selling have to give from sixty to 
ninety days, and this year am lucky to get it in four months; thatisslow for 
collection. No new industries the last year. The best remedy that I kr 
is confidence in the ruling party, but I think that can not be unless they leg- 
islate for the protection of our farmers and mechanics and manufacturers 
at home. 
Mr. CHANDLER. 2 

GER], who understands this subject much better than Ido, is not 
here. He is absent in New Hampshire for the purpose of deliv- 
ering a Decoration Day address. I have endeavored to present 
to the Senate as briefly as I could the prospect thatthe business 
of sawing lumber will be destroyed if there is not some duty 
upon sawed lumber. It is unfortunate that the Senator from 
Arkansas does not see fitto grant suchaduty. Theother forms 
of manufactured lumber are protected, and, in justice to the 
lumber industries of the whole country, the infliction, which the 
neglect to puta duty upon sawed lumber may bring, ought not 
to be insisted upon. 





THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suppose that the fiat has gone 
forth, and that whatever the result may be to this great in- 
dustry, it is to be submitted to the slaughtering process which 
the Democratic members of the Committee on Finance, in their 

leasure and good will, see fit to visit upon any particular in- 
dustry. No sane man can give any reason worthy of considera- 
tion by another sensible man why coal and iron ore and lead 


I regret that my colleague [Mr. GALLIN- | 
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and sugar have been taken from the position which they occu- | 


pied in the Wilson bill, and even later in the Voorhees bill, and 
a duty of some 40 per cent placed upon them; and yet on this 
great industry, which is immensely larger than any other, the 
ruthless knife of free trade is laid to its throat. 
President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] or the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest], who has set himself up in this 
most determined fashion after getting what some of his people 
want upon lead, against any duty upon lumber, to give any rea- 
son for such action on this floor that should be worthy of con- 
sideration by the Senate or by the American people. 

This debate has lasted two days, and no Senator has ventured 
to pretend or assume for a momentthat there is any reason why 
this invidious selection should be made. The only man upon 
the other side who has even attempted to give a reason, by pos- 
ing here as the advocate of the consumer, is the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], who early and late upon all these arti- 
cles stands in his place, the assumed representative of the con- 
sumer of this product of everyday life, and against a duty. 
When the time comes that an industry in his State is affected I 
hope we shall see what the Senator's attitude is then, whether 
he is against a duty and against a bounty upon the great arti- 
cle of sugar, which affects the people in everyday life and in 
their consumption ten times as much as lumber does. There 
will be an opportunity then of seeing, as has been seen with 
other Senators, whether or not there is any consistency in this 
theory that the ax shonld be laid to the roots of the tree upon 
certain articles and not upon others. 

Mr. President, without consuming too much time, I want to 
say that we and the country are indebted to the Committee on 
Finance for furnishing to us a great body of material coming 
from the people. These different bulletins devoted to the wood 
and lumber schedules tell the story from beginning to end, not 
only of the manufacturers of lumber, but the manufacturers of 
articles who purchase from lumber dealers. The attempt that 
is made here, and the determination that is meant to be carried 
out, of putting lumber upon the free list, is a direct blow to all 
theirindustriesand toall the people whoare dependent upvonthem. 
As I read—and I have no doubt the reflection has occurred to 
other Senators—as I read the replies tothe circulars which Sen- 
ators of the committee on the other side of the Chamber un- 
warily sent out, there has come to me the conviction that they 
have not only done a service to us here in furnishing the senti- 
ments of the people, but they have,set afoot, Mr. President, in- 
quiries and thoughtsand reflections which will grow and amplify 
and fructify in future years. The benefit which has come from 
these circulars sent out in this unwary moment by Senators of 
the committe upon the otherside, which have brought out these 
answers, will never be estimated until in future years; and no- 
body runs away from them as do the Senators upon the other 
side in charge of this bill. 

I do not wonder that it has been said by Democratic Senators 
that they have equipped us with facts that we could not have got 
in any other way. [donot wonder that they donot take the circu- 
larsfrom their own States and read fromthem. I have herealist 
of twenty or thirty replies from tho Statesof Virginia, North Car- 


I defy, Mr. | 
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\ xe, Kentucky,and Missouri, intellige: 
replies, thoughtful replies, exhaustive replies, upon the sub 
jects—matter of which they are speaking, all protesting and 


Lu 


treating the Democratic committee not to put this article upon 
the free list, and thereby strike down this great industry. But 
it will be of no avail, Mr. President. 7 

If there had been Democrats representing these industries in 
Southern States who had held their knife to the throat of the 
committee as did Senators representing iron « nd and 
lead——— 

Mr. FAULKNER. Will the Senator permit m ) i 
him? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand the Senator to say that Seu 
ators representing the coal interest held their knives at the 
throat of the committee, and compelled them to yield to their 
demands. | desire to ask the Senator upon what authority he 
makes that statement, if he alludes to me? 

Mr. HALE. [ do not know whether [ alluded to the Senator 
as aman who is in the habit of holding knives. I say this 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam frank to say that I advocated a duty 
on coal, and therefore assume that the Senator alluded to me. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose the Senator did advocate a duty on 


au 


| coal, and he had a right to do so. 


Mr.FAULKNER. But thatis not the question I am refer- 
I understood the Senator to say that those who advo- 
cated coal held knives at the throats of the committee. I want 
to know upon whatauthority the Senator makes thatstatement. 

Mr. HALE. I do not withdraw the statement. Of course I 
am using metaphors. I do not suppose that the Senator took a 
knife or a broadax or asword or a poignard, but I do suppos: 
that the Senator early and late insisted upon sis view that coal 
is an article that needs protection, and that itshould have a duty 
placed upon it, and insisted with his usual force and vigor and 
determination and insistance before the committee, and had his 
way. That is what I supposed. 

Mr.FAULKNER. The Senator must have heard the remarks 
made by the Senator from West Virginia upon this floor com- 
menting upon the articleof the New York Herald which placed 
him in the position of having demanded a duty on coal. I[ then 
distinctly stated to the Senate that I had presented what I con- 
sidered to be the reasons why a reasonable revenue duty should 
be placed upon coal, but that at the same time I had distinctly 
told the committee, whether they concurred with me in those 
views or not, whether they placed coal upon the free or the dutia- 
ble list, that whatever measure they reported from the commit- 
tee would receive my earnest and active support. 

Mr. HALE. Luckily the Senator from West Virginia, under 
the action of the committee, has not to be subjected to that con- 
dition. I only know this about it, that the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Maryland at some length did in 
terms declare to the Senate that unless they had mdde these 
concessions to certain interests the bill never could have been 
passed. Ido not know whether all the Senators who urged the 
concessions which were yielded to by the committee were as 
gentle and Jamblike asthe Senatorfrom West Virginia. I know 
that they must have referred to somebody when they declared 
that the bill could not have been passed without these conces- 
sions, and I know that there was nobody in all the South who 
took such an attitude with reference to this great industry of 
lumber, which permeates the South, East, and West, and from 
the border to the Gulf, as to make the Committee on Finance 
yield on that subject. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Thatis notthe question. I do not desire 
to become involved in acontroversy with my friend the Senator 
from Maine touching anything except a personal allusion that 
seemed to refer to myself. I have stated to the Senator frankly 
what occurred between the committee and myself and within 
the hearing, as he sees, of the members of that committee; and 
I want it to be the last time when I shall have to say on the floo 
of the Senate that b made no demands, nor suggested any condi- 
tion or qualification for my upport of the bill to be reported. | 
hope it will be understood now and forever after this frank and 
clear denial upon my part, that any one who attempts to insinu- 
ate that such action was taken by me states what is absoiutely 
and without any qualification untrue. 

Mr. HALE. Nobody has called the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia into this controversy by name. I was only making a gen- 
eral statement founded upon the declarations of the Senator 
from Maryland, who a few days ago assumed the leadership of 
the party and the championship of this measure, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, who when hard pushed followed up the same 
assertion, that unless they had made concessions to certain Sen- 
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ators the bill could never have passed. It is not for me, Mr. 
President, to pick out and make a list of the Senators the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and the Senator from Missouri referred to. 
They can make up the list a great deal better than I can, and a 
great deal more accurately, although I give something for my 
guess on the subject. If the Senator from West Virginia is out 
of that list, and is not and was not included and comprehended 
in the statement of the two Senators who have taken charge 
— bill, then all the better for him; others are in it, at any 
rate. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] suggests to 
me, I think it istrue thatevery oneof the Senators who has from 
time to time taken gharge of the bill has declared that he was 
personally opposed fo the concessions. 

Mr. President, the debate, what little there has been upon the 
other side of the Chamber—mainly the debate over there has 
taken the form of silence when assailed—the debate for the last 
two weeks has been nothing but the humiliating confesssion of 
one Senator after another upon the other side that he has been 
constrained by force to yield to propositions that in politics and 

litical economy he believed to be wrong and bad legislation 
or the sake of getting this bill through. 

I was merely saying that it is unfortunate for this industry, it 
is unfortunate for lumber, it is unfortunate for all the great 
interests of labor, unfortunate for this great industry, that 
there was not some Senator upon the other side sointerested by 
his constituents in this matter that he took the same attitude 
which was taken about lead and coal and iron, and therefore it 
is that lumber is to be whistled down the wind. The knife is 
put to its throat; the industry is to be slaughtered. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not wish to consume an 
time in debating the question relating to lumber. I merely wis 
to say, in answer te somesuggestions which the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] made, that the State of Connecticut is 
just as much a treeless State, so far as lumber is concerned, as 
the State of Nebraska. [ do not think that a house has been 
built in Connecticut in the last ten years into which any Connec- 
ticut lumber has gone. We buy all our lumber outside of the 
State. It is the product of other States. The sawmills which 
we once had upon our streams are very largely abandoned. 

It has not occurred to the people of the State of Connecticut 
that they were being taxed upon the lumber which they bought 
for the benefit of New Hampshire, or Oregon, or California, or 
Michigan, or any other State. Itis the last thing that enters 
into their minds. 'This morning when I came to the Senate and 
knew that the lumber schedule was coming under considera- 
tion, I telegraphed to the leading lumber-dealer in my city ask- 
ing him from how many different States he drew the lumber 
which he sold. I have received the following reply: 

MERIDEN, CONN., May 29, 1894. 
Hon. O. H. PLATT: 


We sell lumber from twenty-eight different States. : 
JOHN L. BLLLARD. 


That is the situation in Connecticut. It is pepions. the same 
situation that there is in Nebraska, or Kansas, or kowa, or in 
the different States which are called prairie and treeless States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Connec- 
ticut if it is not true that the principal industries of his State 
are protected industries? 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose they are, and suppose the principal 
industries of Nebraska are protected industries. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have nota protected industry in the State 
of any consequence, 

Mr. PLATT.. Lam very likely to be led off somewhat by that 
remark. But it occurred tome when the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] was speaking to-day that South Da- 
kota is protected on its wheat and Nebraska is protected on its 
wheat andits corn. If this bill passes they will see the neces- 
sity of protection on wheat and corn, because in my judgment 
it will be withdrawn by this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, there never has 
been a time in the history of this country when farm products 
were lower than to-day. 

: Mr. PLATT. There has never been a time when lumber was 
ower. ' 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis the grimmest kind of sarcasm to say to 
the people who produce corn, wheat, oats, and meat products in 
the volume in which we produce them that any protective law 
on the face of the earth would a them. 

Mr.PLATT. Will the Senator just listen to what Iam going 
to call attention to? We have not reached it yet, but we are 
coming to this paragraph— 

190. ckwh or maize, ;: , 
wheat four, 9 per cent 8d valor = "FO F¥e Hour, wheat, and 


A  —— 


I will not state what the duties are now. The present dutyis 
20 cents a bushel on wheat, I believe, and so on— 
but each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from an 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exporte 
from the United States. 

If this bill passes Nebraska will have free corn and free wheat. 
She will come in competition with Canadian wheat and with 
Argentine corn, and she will find out very quickly whether she 
needs.the protection which she has heretofore had. 

Mr. HOAR. Barley is a protected industry. 

Mr. PLATT. Barley isa protected industry, and I imagine 
that it is a Nebraska industry to some extent. I am sure that 
beet sugar is protected by the large bounty which is placed upon 
it. Oh, no, Mr. President, that will not do. There is no State 
which does not feel the benefit of protection. 

To come back to lumber, we have not supposed that we were 
taxed in Connecticut for the benefit of the people who are en- 
gaged in this industry in these twenty-eight States. I think the 
Senator from Nebraska, like a great many others, is mistaken 
in regard to this matter; and he regards the old campaign lie 
that the tariff isa tax, which has been used to catch votes, as 
being a really true statement of a a That is the diffi- 
culty with the Senator. It is the difficulty with the Senators 
upon the other side. 

IT do not believe that with absolute free lumber sawed, or with 
lumber planed free, or with any of these lumber products upon 
the free list, lumber will be one cent cheaper in Nebraska or in 
Connecticut. If I felt that it would I should still be in favor of 
the protective duty, because I believe that the whole country 
receives the benefit of that duty. 

But I merely rose for the purpose of saying that at least we 
can not in Connecticut be accused of any selfish interest or 
selfish desire when we say that we are willing to vote fora duty 
upon sawed lumber and all the other products of lumber which 
require American labor in their development. I believe that 
whenever and wherever the labor of American laborers and 
workingmen is protected benefit is thereby done to the whole 
country, whether it be Nebraska, or Connecticut, or Texas, or 
California, or any other State. Emphatically in this matter we 
are all members of one body. You can not protect the lumber 
ee in Maine or New Hampshire, in Oregon, or California, 
or Washington, in Michigan or Minnesota, without thereby a 
reflex benefit being distributed through the whole country and 
the pore of Nebraska, and Kansas, and Connecticut, treeless 
States, feeling that benefit. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I wish to add a word or two 
by way of defense of my amendment. I will begin by saying 
that I first began the study of the tariff question by reason of 
the charge made by Democratic writers and speakers that the 
duties levied upon imported articies are always added to the 
cost of the article; that is to say, that the consumer is charged 
up with and has to pay as much abovea fair price asthe duty on 
the article is. 

I began an investigation of the lumber gestion among the first 
items upon the tariff list. The Legislature of the State of Kan- 
sas some ten years ago, if I remember correctly, passed a reso- 
lution through both houses unanimously favoring the removal 
of all restrictions, so far as duties are concerned, upon lumber. 
From that day to this, so far as I know, at least 90 per cent of 
the people of Kansas, and especially the farmers, have been in 
favor of free lumber. They believe the doctrine taught by Dem- 
ocratic speakers and writers, and so believing, they ask to have 
the duties removed. 

In 1886 or 1887, when.the present Executive‘was President of 
the United States, an agent of the Government was sent to Can- 
ada for the purpose of investigating this particular subject. I 
do not now recall his name, but I think it was Hitchcock. His 
report was quite elaborate, and it was to the effect that whatever 
the duty on lumber might be, whatever lumber was imported 
from Canada the duty was paid by the Canadians, by the persons 
who own the lumber on the other side of the line; that the Cana- 
dian paid the duty and the duty was simply that much money 
going intothe Treasury ofthe United States; that the lumber- 
men upon this side produce such a large quantity of lumber that 
they and they alone control the American price oflumber. I be- 
lieve to-day that that is true. 

My investigation of the subject then and many times since, 
not only through reports of Government officers, but in confer- 
ences with men engaged in the business, is that as to all arti- 
cles of which we produce an overabundance, as, for example, 
wheat, and that illustrates the lumber question particularly-- 
when we produce more of anyarticle than we ee ourgelves 
and export it largely; when we produce more than enough to 
supply our home market and have an abundance to spare, in all 
such cases, no matter what the article may be, our product and 
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ours alone regulates the market price of the article; and (unless 
it may be some article over which a few men have control, and 
2 trust is formed) where there is the usual natural and legiti- 
mate competition between manufacturers or producers the price 
of that particular article is a fair price; it is conceded to bea 
fair price upon all hands. 

But, Mr. President, while that is true; while I do not believe 
that even the present duty adds anything to the retail price of 
lumber, and while I donot believe that the people of my own State 
would receive a farthing’s worth of benefit from the removal of 
the duty upon undressed lumber, yetI insist that they are entitled 
to it, and for two or three different reasons. In the first place 
we do not need a duty on wheat in order to raise the price of 
wheat. We do not need any duty on corn in order to raise the 
price on corn or protect the farmer against competition. What 
your duty does is simply to gather in a little revenue for the 
Treasury or leave a little more room, perhaps, for our own prod- 
ucts, but it does not affect the price of the home production a 
particle. Its effect is infinitesimal, beyond conception. 

We produce such an overabundance of lumber, and there is so 
much competition among lumber producers that the price of the 
domestic article to the consumer is a fair price, and will be so 
conceded when the subject isexamined thoroughly. While that 
is true, the farmers might generally, no matter what their pol- 
itics, have the opinion that if fanaiee were put upon the free 
list they would receive their lumber cheaper. The consumers 
have that opinion, and it is a very candid and a very sincere 
one. Lumber can be safely placed upon the free list without in 
any manner or to any extent endangering the interests of the 
workmen at the sawmills, and no possible harm can arise any- 
where. The satisfaction it will give to the consumer is a very 
considerable one indeed. Even though the price might rise, or 
even thoughthe price might fall in the market, depending upon 
other circumstances, still if the people get their lumber free 
they will be satisfied, and that will bea great relief to gentle- 
men who will ask a reélection to public office in times to come. 

My proposition is not to put all classes of lumber upon the 
free list, but to put undressed lumber on the free list. A ques- 
tion was suggested at least to the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. 
ALLEN], when he was on the floor some time ago, as to how 
much undressed lumber probably the people of his State and of 
my State and other prairie States use, and I thought it sug- 
gested the inference upon the part of the propounder of the 

uestion that there is not much undressed lumber used among 
the people in the country. In truth weuse more undressed lum- 
ber, thousand for thousand feet, thandressed lumber. All of our 
fencing, all of our weatherboarding for barns and for outbuild- 
ings are undressed lumber. Our studding, our joists, our raft- 
ers, our sills, and our framing timber—every one of those arti- 
cles of timber and lumber is undressed. When you come to 
make out a bill of lumber for a house, for example, or for a barn, 
or for both, you will find that ths proportion of dressed lumber 
is considerably smaller than that of undressed lumber, for all 
of the frame work, all of the strips of the building, except only 
the mere matter of flooring, which rests upon joists, are made 
out of undressed lumber. 

This undressed lumber is the first removefrom thelogs. Logs 
are free, and thecost of making undressed lumber on either side 
of the Canadian line I daresay is substantially equal. Ameri- 
can sawyers have mills upon both sides of the fine and they use 
the same kind of labor for sawing the same kind of timber. 
Many of the American sawyers own large tracts of timber land 
on the other side, or at least they ownthestumpage. They have 
purchased the trees or the right to take them away. Viewing 
this subject all around, I do not see where any harm can come; 
but I do see where a good deal of good can come from putting 
undressed lumber upon the free list. 

And, Mr. President, about the labor question, just one more 
word. Senators lay a good deal of stress upon the wages of the 
workingmen in the sawmills. I have yet to hear from any of 
those workingmen. I havenot known of any of them being here 
asking for any legisiationconcerning their wages. The trouble 
is (and the remark will apply to al) classes of labor very nearly, 
here and elsewhere) the working people of this country have 


learned that they have to do for their interests just what the | 


Senators are doing here now for the interests they represent; 
they have to fight for them; and they do not get any conces- 
sions by reason of tariff duties. We have an illustration of that 
now, and I shall have occasion to call attention to it when we 
come to the subject of coal. A little while ago the president of 
the American Coal Miners’ Association, in speaking to the op- 
erators, used this language substantialiy: ‘‘ There can be no 
compromise on the line of starvation wages.” These men have 
to fight for everything that they gain, and they are willing to 
take their chances with their employers. 
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Now, Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President. I do not wish to take up much 
time thisevening. There are some observations which I should 
be glad to submit to this schedule, but I can take occasion to do 
it later in the course of the debate, and I do not care to delay 
the vote upon the subject of lumber. 

I regret to have a difference with my friend from Kansas [Mr. 

PEFFER] as to the illustration he used in his endeavor to show 
that aduty on lumber would be of no benefit to lumber dealers. 
He said that the products of a farm furnish a good illustration 
and that a duty on farm products can not affect either the value 
or the price with the conditions of their production in this coun- 
try. 
Now, take the example of barley. I do not know whether the 
imposition of a duty upon barley raises the price or not, but it 
is very clear that Pa duty is put upon barley sufficient to ex- 
clude the Canadian product it makes just that much more mar- 
ket for barley raised in the United States, and to that extent 
extends the area the American farmer can profitably give to the 
growth of barley. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. Three years ago a committee of this body was 
appointed to examine into the subject about which we are now 
speaking among others. It was the committee of which the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was at the head. 
Among other things they reported upon the absence of any ef- 
fect upon the prices of American farm products by reason of du- 
ties laid upon competing Canadian products. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Myargument,if I may socall it, begins right 
there. I assume that it does not raise the price. The United 
States is too great in its power of agricultural production for the 
price to go up; but it can itself, without any competition from 
Canada, fully meet the demand. The question, therefore, that 
remains is whether the barley which is consumed in the United 
States shall be barley that is grown in our own country or on 
the Canadian side of the line. So,apart from the question 
whether it raises or lowers the price, admitting that it does not 
raise the price, I say that the American farmer has a very great 
interest in that. I do not know that it would affect wheat, be- 
cause wheat is a matter of world-wide production. Wheurt is, 
therefore, exceptional. But that is not the case with regard to 
any other farm product. I was quite struck this morning with 
the very novel, but I think sound proposition of the Senator 
from South Dakota|Mr. PETTIGREW], that actually Argentine 
corn can be laid down at New York at 8 cents less than Nebraska 
corn can be transported to the seaboard, and that therefore the 
Nebraska farmer, quite as much as the New Hampshire or Del- 
aware farmer, needs a duty’upon maize or Indian corn. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
we now come very nearly laying down our corn in Nebraska for 
practically nothing. Corn is worth only about 18 cents a bushel 
to the farmer. 

Mr. HIGGINS, I think, however low it may go in Nebraska, 
and yet the farmers be able to produce it, corncan go still lower 
in the Argentine Republic. But that was only an illustration 
given by the Senator from Kansas in reference to agricultural 
baa I wish merely to further emphasize what has already 

en drawn tothe attentionof the Senate in this discussion, and 
that is the interest which the Southern States have in the prod- 
ucts of wood and lumber. There is a very important lumber in- 
dustry in my own State that has been absolutely paralyzed, its 
entire operation suspended, during the present business depres- 
sion. EF am not now going into any discussion of the causes of 
that depression or suggest the remedy for it, but if the lumber 
of my State has to meet with the competition of Canadian lum- 
ber the owner of the timber, the wage-worker in it, the owner 
of the sawmill, all will have to contemplate taking less for their 
interest in the product. 

Our interest is but a small one, comparatively. The interest 
of the South ar is simply vast. It is an interest in which 
capital and labor have an equal share. It is an interest where 
both capital and labor will receive an equally severe blow. It 
is an interest which is tossed over to the wild beasts by the effect 
of this bill. There seems to be noone to take care of it, notwith- 
standing the indignant and almost unanimous protest of the lum- 
ber dealers of the South in regard toit. I wish to just add to 
the record one or two words that I find in some of these re- 
plies. Here is one of W. T. Smith, president of the Lumber 
Manufacturing Association of Alabama, from which extracts 
havealready been read by the Senator from Oregon| Mr. DoLPH}. 
I wish to add only a few words from Mr. Smith. He says: 

Our lumber manufacturers in the South were in a fairly prosperous con- 
dition up to the time the tariff was lowered on Canadian lumber in 1490 and 


reduced to $1 per 1,000 feet, soon after which we began to feel the effects, and 
our prices as well as our demand began to decrease. and so continued until 
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the panic came on last summer. And these low prices, caused by Canadian 
competition, are not only hurting the manufacturers, but are seriously af- 
fecting the poor man and his family, for with them it is a matter of bread, 
as the wages of the men have been cut from 61 to 80 cents per day, and with 
this reduction the mills running are not paying expenses, while many have 
been closed. The very men whom the Democratic party are evidently try- 
ing to aid, arereally being chastised with the Canad tariff rod. 





In another place this reply says: 


I wish to call your special attention to the fact that while the McKinley 
bill raised the tariff on many thiugs, it lowered it one-half on Canadian lum- 
ber. This was caused by the infiuence brought to bear upon the tariff fram- 
ers by those whose interest it was to have free Canadian lumber. They 
were on hand and ps in their claim and plea while we of the South were 
resting secure, feeling that our representatives would look after our inter- 
ests, but unfortunately for Southern people the attention of ourrepresent- 
atives had never been called to the subject; but such shall not be the case 
at this time. 


This gentleman has spoken and he-has spoken in a very loud 
voice: and yet the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] based his defense of this measure as a nonsectional one on 
the ground that the Senators from the South were willing for 
the sacrifice of Southern lumber, and hence they plead not 
guilty to the charge that the bill is sectional. The junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] in his very interesting speech 
yesterday made very much the same plea. his report goes on: 


If the interests of the manufacturers and laborers are not looked after, 
the blame shall be with the party in power, for we are doing all that lies in 
our power to set facts before our representatives and are pleading as men 
leading for their lives, while the prayers of thousands are daily ascending 

n our behalf. 


It might be said, suppose this was a Republican down South, 
but it appears not. He says: 


I have been all my life what I thought to be a Democrat, but I must say 
if the Wilson bill is Democratic doctrine, then may the Lord deliver us from 
Democracy; but I claim the billis not Democra and I do not intend to 
leave the old shtp, but will insist upon such repairs being made as will en- 
able her to keep afloat and abreast with the most modern vessels; in other 
words, Democracy must return to its first love. 


Then he goes on with some political talk that is of more or 
less interest: 


Our next political issue will not be between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, but will be tariff or no tariff, and on this issue the East and 
South will unite, and the cry will be for protection. 


He says: 


Now, gentlemen, in cl let me say that the class of citizens whom I 
am representing to-day is not among those who would predominate at the 
expense of the many, or who can be pointed out as being among the favored 
few; but they are men who through many years of toil have been content to 
unite their energies with the natural advantages to win a moderate reward 
for their labor, hitherto knowing no political creed higher than the protec- 
tion of home and the development of the a: 

When the struggle between the States was the majority of our pres- 
ent lumber manufacturers in the South were young men, many of whom 
were penniless and almost destitute of aoe Geen with the courage and 
energy which mark all successful men they the str le against 
want, and by untiring labor through these many years have forced their 
way to the front ranks of our business men. 


So the complaint comes from asource both highly respectable 
and strictly legitimate. There is a report here from Paxton & 
Mattox, of Clinch Haven, Ga., manufacturers of yellow pine 
lumber, whose manufactory was established in 1888, with an in- 
vested capital of $147,000. They say: 


In answering your questions on inclosed sheets, we have omitted taking 
them = by number, use as We manufacture only lumber products, 
many of them do not apply to our business. We trust, however, that you 
will sufficiently understand our answers to catch the drift of our ; 
However, we beg to say as a matter of information and fact, that our busi- 
ness has been very nearly ruined by the tariff agitations, because all build- 
saqoperetionses other internal improvements which were consumptive 
of lumber and lumber products have ceased almost entirely out the 
United States on account of scarcity of money and the lack of confidence en- 

dered by the uncertainty of 1 lation. And thesubsequent plac- 
fag of lumber upon the free list by the Wilson bill has had the effect tocom- 
pletely paralyze Southern business in this particular line, because the con- 
sumers of lumber in the Northern, Eastern, and Western States know that 
free importapion of lumber from Canada and from! Norway and Sweden 
will necessarily force the price of yellow pine lumber much lower in scale 
of prices, and for this reason millions of feet of ‘schedules " have been with- 
drawn from the market. 

We can not see any reasonable cause why lumber should be on the free 
list, as it is an industry that needs all the protection that can be accorded 
it, and we —— been at a. to understand why and how our ye 
members mEress Co’ ogmetng and and voting to place 
lumber, Wool, sugar, and other strictly Southern ustries upon the free 
list —thus — the business of their constituents in direct competition 
with the of foreign pauper labor, and we earnestly beg that = 
will consider this protest and use your best efforts to place a duty upon for- 
eign lumber, as well as Spon neas Serer materials that are either grown 
or manufactured exclusively in South. 

In conclusion, we beg to say that a business life of forty-odd years has 
convinced us that as a people the Southern States need protection instead 
of free trade; and we know from experience that if the a of high or 
low tariff was explained to the masses of the white people of the South, at 
least 75 per cent of the masses would be in favor of a tariff. We are, and 
have been, misrepresented by political ‘ bosses,” and controlled to a great 
extent by the “p lash,’ but the t condition of things brought 
about by tariff agitation has awakened the people, and many of the ‘‘politi- 
o ee * will be relegated to the rear when the masses have another 
chy vote. 


[have here a list of probably 15 or 20 replies from as many 
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firms and concerns in the manufacture of lumber throughout the 
South, all giving the same voice. To be sure there are some 
who advocate the doctrine of free trade, but relatively few. I 
do not intend at this time to enlarge upon them further. 

It is very apparent that the injury that is to be done by the 
bill to the interests in the South hitherto protected will not fail 
to meet with a response from the interests which are thusstruck 
down. The Democratic party in the South will hear in the 
future from its citizens who are interested inlumber. It will 
hear from all of those in the South who are interested in all the 
industries outside of lumber, who have received and enjoyed 
protection. I believe the day will speedily come when the South 
will see that while envied if not hated New England, whose in- 
dustries are no longer infant industries, can do without a large 
measure of protection, the South itself, with its industries rel- 
atively new and so to speak infant, needs and demands the 
largest measure of protection. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the day is soon to come when 
the business men of the South, owners of, and persons interested 
in, its protected industries, will not, so tospeak, be politically in- 
articulate. They will realize at last that in self-protection they 
will be called upon to speak, to act, to vote, in order that they 
may see that the real interests of their section, of their States, 
of their people, of their neighbors and their families are truly 
represented in the Halls of Congress, and not represented by 
gentlemen who feel it incumbent upon them to destroy the in- 
dustries which are to be found in their respective States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF FER] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Lot the amendment to the amendment bo stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out the amendment and insert: 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, white pine, and basswood shall be admitted free of duty; but 
when lumber of any sort is planed or finished there shall be levied and paid 
for each side so planed or finished 25 cents per thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 50 cents per thousand 
feet; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, 75 cents per 
thousand feet board measure; and in estimating board measure under this 
schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of plan- 
ing, tongueing and grooving: Provided, That in case any foreign country 
shall im an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon 
stave boits, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to the United States 
from such conntry, then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided 
for, when imported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the 
lawin force prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. PEFFER. The change that my amendment makes from 
the amendment petoees by the Senator from Maine is to this 
effect; to put undressed lumber on the free list and to charge a 
duty of 25 cents per thousand feet for each side of the lumber 
dressed, and 25 cents per thousand feet more for the matching 
or the groove. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing aps amendment offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 

ALE]. 

Mr. HALE. I will simply state, without occupying more 
time, that my amendment upon these grades of long lumber re- 
tains the exis rates. Iask for the yeas and nays on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

r. HILL. What is the precise question involved? 

Mr. HALE. The amendment offered by myself restoring the 
bill to the present law on these grades of long lumber. 

Mr. HILL. I inquire of the Senator from Maine whether the 
voting down of his amendment will substantially give us free 
lumber? 

Mr. HALE. That is what it means, free lumber. All the 
articles that are comprehended in my amendment are pt on 
the free list as the bill is reported by the committee. The 
amendment proposes to restore them to the dutiable list at the 
old rates. 

Mr. HILL. I voted the other day for free lead ore. I was 
told that by so doing I was voting for exactly what a certain 
lead trust wanted, and that I was playing into the hands of the 
owners of Mexican mines. I wish to be assured before I vote 
for free lumber, which I am anxious to do, whether I am play- 
ing into the hands of any lumber trust and am voting in the in- 
terest.of the owners of Canadian timber. If I can be satisfied 
upon those two points, I wish to vite for free lumber and against 
the amendment. Can the Senator from Maine enlighten me? 

Mr. HALE. I canassure the Senator from New York thathe 
need have no question that the owners of Canadian lands, who 
desire to have our markets, are very much in favor of free lum- 
ber, and that is one of the arguments which has been made 
against the bill that is reported by the committee. 


She 








1894. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Free lumber will give about | Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]... If he were present I 


$1,100,000 to the Canadian treasury every year. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, and take so much from our Treasury. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any trust that will be affected by it? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not know. Large quantities of lamd have 
been accumulated in the hands of a few individuals in Canada, 
British Columbia, Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
Whether they have gone intothe form of a trust I do not know, 
but substantially it amounts tothat. It isone single interest 
all working for free lumber. 

Mr. HILL. Notwithstanding the fact that the provision for 
free lumber may be said to be for the benefit of owners of Cana- 
dian lumber, and although it may be for the benefit of some trust 
or other,I think I will be consistent and vote for free lumber. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I merely desire to state for 
the benefitof the Senator from New York that the producers of 
lumber in British Columbia, on the Pacific coast, are competi- 
tors with the lumber that comes from the forestsof Washington, 
Oregon, and California, owned by Americans. The system in 
British Columbia is different from that which prevails in the 
United States. In the United States, as is well known, we are 
obliged to purchase our lumber fields from the Government, 
paying $2.50 per acre. In British Columbia there is a system 
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whereby the land is leased at so much per acre per annum, esti- | 


mating the stumpage upon a township. The result is that the 
stumpage so estimated by the Government agent seldom costs 
the lumber mill owners more than from 20 to 30 cents per thou- 
sand. 

At the present time there are leased in British Columbia under 
this system 386,122 acres, upon which it is estimated there are 
8,000,000,000 feet of merchantable lumber now standing in the 
trees. Those who have leased the land pay no tax, either State, 
county, or Government taxes, other than the stumpage, which has 
been fixed, as I before stated, by the Government of Canada. In 


the United States those whoown timber land must pay their State, | 


county, and other annual taxes. The result, therefore, is that 


I 


=? 


should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PATTON]. I transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina | Mr. JARVIS], 
and vote ‘‘ yea.” 


. Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON}. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when Mr. Hoar’s name was eal! Che 
Senator from Massachusetts desired me tostate that | ; paired 
with the Senator from Alabama | Mr. PuGH). 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire |[Mr. GALLINGER f } 
were here I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired w 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. I transi 
my pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] and vote. | 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

_ Mr. BLANCHARD. I am paired with the senior Senato 
from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. If he were present I should 
vote “‘ yea” and he would vote ** nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the affirmative). Since 
[ voted I have been told that the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. WALSH] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
JONES}. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The vote is withdrawn. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
that the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is not in his 
seat. I will therefore withdraw my vote unless there can be anu 
exchange of pairs. 

Mr. BERRY. Lam paired with the Senator from Coloralo 
|[Mr. TELLER], except in a case where there is no quorum. ‘The 


| Senator from [linois [Mr. CULLOM] can allow his vote to stand, 


| 


if there is not at the present time a great lumber trust in Brit- | 


ish Columbia our neighbors across the boundary have notavailed 
themselves of the splendid chance to forma trust. But know- 
ing them as we all do, I believe I hazard nothing when I say 


| 
| 


there is one of the grandest combinations forming a trust that | 


we have anywhere upon this continent. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, my friend the Senator from 
New York [Mr. H1Lu], has taken occasion several times to re- 
fer to the lead trust. I made the statement very positively on 
this floor that nobody desires free lead ore except the smelting 
combine and the white-lead trust. That statement has never 
been and never will be contradicted. No request ever came to 
the Senate for free lead ore except from the white-lead trust 
and the smelting combine. If the Senator from New York is 
satisfied with his championship of those industries it makes no 
difference to me. 

IT have not investigated the present subject so fully as I did 
thatof lead ore, because the latter directly affects the people of 
the Rocky Mountain region. 
will not outdo me in consistency. I voted fora duty on lead ore, 
and in order to beentirelysafe I shall vote for a duty on iumber. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. I votefor 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
was recognized. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will not do 
that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we can have a vote. 

Mr. HALE. I think we shall be willing to take a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam perfectly willing to withdraw the motion 
if we can come to a vote; but of course the Senator from Maine 
understands that my object is to cut off further debate. 

Mr. HALE. Isee what the Senator from Tennessee wants. 
I think the debate is over. ‘ 

Mr. HARRIS. I will withdraw the motion if we can come to 
a vote. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can not have a vote rightoff after 
that suggestion. 

Mr.HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. HILL. Let us have the yeas and nays upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). [ am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). 





[am paired with the 


But the Senator from New York | 


and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] may stand paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. q 

Mr.CULLOM. Then I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BERRY. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PLATT. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. HUNTON]. If he were present I should vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. BATE. I was paired with the senior Senator from Ver 


| mont [Mr. MORRILL], but [ am told by the senior Senator from 


Florida [Mr. CALL] that -+he is paired with the senior Senator 


| from Vermont, and he asks me to pair with the junior Senator 


from Vermont [Mr. PRocToR], which Ido. If the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont were present I should vote * yea.” 

’ > ~- . 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 17: as follows: 





YEAS—27. 
Allen, “aulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Berry, George, Martin, Turpie 
Brice, Gibson, Murphy, Vest 
Caffery, Harris, Pasco, Vilas 
Camden, Irby, Pefier, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Ransom, White 
Coke Kyle, Roach, 

NAYS—17. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, Squire 
Allison, Dubois, Mitchell, Oregon Washburn. 
Chandler, Frye, Perkins, 
Cullom, Hale, Power, 
Davis, Hawley, Shoup, 

NOT VOTING—4I. 

Bate, Gorman, McPherson, Puch, 
Blackburn, Gray, Manderson, Quay, 
Blanchard, Hansbrough, Mills, Sherman, 
Butler, Higgins, Mitchel!, Wis. Stewart, 
Call, Hill, Morgan, Teller, 
Cameron, Hoar, Morrill, Walsh, 
Carey, Hunton, Palmer, Wilson, 
Daniel, Jarvis, Patton, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Gallinger, McLaurin, Platt, 
Gordon, McMillan, Proctor, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the same amendment changing the words 
‘two dollars ” to ‘‘one dollar,” so that it will leave the present 
law fixing a duty upon all long lumber with the exception of 
spruce and one or two other kinds, but making the rate $1, the 
same as the rate on pine lumber. I ask the Secretary to read 
the amendment with those changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Insertas a new paragraph the following 

i77}. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 


sycamore, white pine and basswood, $1 per thousand feet board measure 
sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this act, #1 per thousand fe: 

board measure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addi 
tion to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side 
so planed or finished 50cents per thousand feet board measure; and if »laned 
on one side and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet board measure; 
and if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 
feet board measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule 











no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of planing, tongue- 
ing and grooving: Provided, That in case any foreign country shall impose 
an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, or upon stave bolts, 
shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to the United States from such 
country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber herein provided for, when im- 
ported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. HALE. After the ae I have made I do not wish 
to debate the amendment. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FRYE. Cannot the Senate Committee on Finance accept 
this amendment? It isa reduction of one-half of the duty. 

Mr. VEST. Not much. 

Mr. FRYE. Not much? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will now say what I intended to 
say before the motion to lay upon the table the previous amend- 
ment was made. 
Iwas gratifying the white lead trust or any other trust; Ido not 
believe that in voting for free iron ore I gratified anyiron trust, 
and I do not propose in voting for free raw materials to consider 
the question whether it gratifies any trust or not. 

In 1890, when Mr. Carlisle voted for free lead ore, the same 
silly charge was made that he was playing into the hands of the 
lead trust. It did not affect him; it did not affect the Democrats 
who voted for the bill; itdid not affect the Democrats who voted 
for free lead ore two years ago. Upon the question of raw ma- 
terials I propose to vote to make them free, first, because the 
Democratic platform requires it; and secondly, because the Dem- 
ocrats are pledged to it from their record in the past. I believe 
it is in the interest of the consumers of this country, and I ig- 
nore the whole question as to whether it does or does not please 
any trust whatever. This is all I have to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], upon which the yeasand nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and withhold 
my vote unless it is necessary to make a quorum, 

r. CALL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). As I understand 
my pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has been 
transferred to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], I will 
vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. PATTON]. I will trans- 
fer my pair to the pate Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JARVIS| and vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Nerth Dakota [Mr. HANs- 
BROUGH]. If he were here F should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. PETTIGREW’S name was called). The 
Senator from South Dakota[Mr. PETTIGREW] has left the Cham- 
ber, and is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CAMDEN]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ee If he were present 
I should vote * yea,” and he would doubtless vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I havea 
right to vote to make a quorum anyway, but I find that I can 
pair the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PRocToR] with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], andI will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Michigan {[Mr. MCMILLAN]. If he were presentI should 
vote ‘‘ nay ” and he would vote * yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN (after voting in the negative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], 
but with a private understanding that when we are both in the 
city I need not observe it, and also with the understanding that 
Iean vote to make a quorum. But as the Senator from South 
Dakota may feel an interest in this question, and is not here, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have the right, ae an understanding 
with my pair, to vote to make a quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. TURPIE. I am red with the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DAvis], but I have a right to vote to make a 
quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAMDEN. [I understand there is likely not to be a quo- 
rum, and I desire to vote to make a quorum. I vote in accord- 
ance with a perfectagreement and understanding with the Sen- 

‘ator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CALL. I reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. 
I vote ‘‘nay.” 


I do not believe that in voting for free lead ore | 
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The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Allison, Dubois, Lodge, Shoup, 
Chandler, Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Washburn. 
Cullom, Hale, Perkins, 
Dolph, Hawley Power, 

NAYS—30. 
Allen, Cockrell, Lindsay, Smith, 
Bate, Coke, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Berry, Faulkner, Martin, Vest, 
Brice George, Murphy, Vilas, 
Butler Gibson, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Caffery. Harris, Peffer, White. 
Cail, Irby, Ransom, 

| Camden, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
NOT VOTING—41, 

Aldrich, Gray, Manderson, Quay, 
Blackburn, Hansbrough, Mills, Sherman, 
Blanchard, Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Cameron, Hill, Morgan, Stewart, 
Carey, Hoar, Morrill, Teller, 
Daniel, Hunton, Palmer, Walsh, 
Davis, Jarvis, Patton, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Gallinger, Kyle, Platt, 
Gordon, McMillan, Proctor, 
Gorman, McPherson, Pugh, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer an amendment. I move to 
strike out paragraph 178, and insert in lieu thereof what I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 178, and insert: 

All logs, lumber, laths, shingles, and building material, such as are com- 
monly used in the construction of dwelling houses, barns, outbuildings, and 
fences, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That in case any foreign 
country shall impose an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, 
or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading bloc ks exported to the United 
States from such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber, when im- 


ported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is onagreeing to 
= ae proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 

LLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am induced to offer this amend- 
ment because I think it is the true policy of this country to ad- 
mit all building material and such materials as enters into the 
construction of ordinary dwellings, barns, fences, and structures 
of that character entirely free of duty. The people of the prai- 
rie States, who are compelled to depend upon lumber from other 
States, have aright, in my judgment, todemand of Congress the 
admission of all their lumber free. One of the great items of 
cost to the people of the prairie States is that of lumber. We 
are compelled as a matter of necessity to get our lumber from 
other States. 

We are compelled to patronize the lumber interests of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and other States which manufacture 
lumber, and the people in the prairie States are consuming lum- 
ber by the millions of feet. e have no other resort. Our peo- 
ple manufacture brick to some extent, it is true, and the better 
classes of them perhaps construct brick houses; but even that 
can not be done as cheaply as such buildings can be erected by 
the purchase of even-taxed lumber. We have one other resort, 
and that is to take the native sod, and out of tt construct a dwell- 
ing as best we can. 

Vas not speak particularly of the State of Nebraska, although 
we are deeply interested in this matter, but I speak of all of the 

reat grain-growing prairie States that are now in process of 
evelopment. 

It occurs to me that it is good policy on the part of Congress 
to enable the people of those States to develop their States as 
rapidly as possible, and to give them lumber as cheaply as 
sible for the construction of their ordinary dwellings, their 
fences, and their necessary outbuildings incident to the use of 
farms and the occupation of dwellings. We are consuming the 
products of the pine forests by the millions of feet. It is an im- 
mense tax upon our people; it is a tax which ought not to rest 
upon them, and there is not the slightest compensation to them 
for this tax. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] a short while ago 
undertook to make us believe that the farmers of the West are 
benefited by a protective tariff upon their corn, their wheat, 
their oats, their meat products, and such articles. There is not 
a citizen in the State of Nebraska or Kansas or any of those 
States so ignorant as to be imposed aoe by an argument of that 
kind. It is impossible for Congress y any tariff legislation to 
protect the great staples grown there in greater quantities than 
they are in any other place on the faceof the earth. Weexport 
them by the miilion pounds and the million bushels. It is the 
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price in the Liverpool market that fixes the price in this coun- 
try, and that entirely regardless of any tariff that may be levied 
for their benefit. 


: | 
If you will give us free lumber from which to construct roofs 


under which our people may shelter themselves, so that they 
will be protected from the inclemency of the weather, and as- 


sist us in some slight degree to develop the natural resources of | 


those great States, we will compensate this country in the in- 
creased products of our fields. The world depends upon the 
great Mississippi Valley for its food product. Anything that 
has a tendency to develop this country, to increase its acreage 
of tilled lands, to increase its oy to produce food products— 
anything that causes people to settle in that great valley and 
develop its resources, is for the benefit not only of the nation at 
large, but for the benefit of the world as well. 

I do not propose to stand here and consume time upon the 
question of free lumber, but I do desire tv say to those in charge 
of the pending measure that in my judgment the defeat or suc- 
cess of the bill on the final vote that is to be taken upon it de- 

ends, gentlemen, upon your making some concessions to some 
interests in this country to which you have not thus far made 
any concessions. I do believe it to be true that certain inter- 
ests in this country have, metaphorically speaking, taken the Fi- 
nance Committee by the throat and held them up and exacted cer- 
tain concessions from them which are incorporated in the bill, but 
when it comes to the development of the great Western States, 
the State of Kansas, the State of Nebraska, the Dakotas, and 
States like those, you have not éven consulted a Senator from 
one of those States. You have formulated and given to the Sen- 
ate your bill and you are expecting Senators in this Chamber, 
who will never swallow it without some modifications, to swallow 
the bill as you give it to them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam assured in a manner I am bound to be- 
lieve that there are perhaps seven or eight amendments which 
Senators feel it their duty to offer and demanda yea-and-nay vote 
upon. Idonotthink we cansafely undertake to take that number 
of votes this evening, and if I can have a unanimous-consent 
agreement that upon the morning of the next legislative day we 
shall take those votes upon this schedule without further debate 
I shall be glad to have such an agreement, after which I shall 
ask the Senate to adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. I think there is a general feeling upon this side 
that further debate would at least be useless, and I see no objec- 
tion to the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, under- 
standing it to be thaton the next legislative day, when we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, further amendments upon 
the schedule shall be voted upon without further debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatis exactly what 1 mean by my sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. I see no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the prop- 
osition made by the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the consent granted? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. It was granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th proposition was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, May 
31, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 29, 1894. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Z. B. Dunlap, to be postmaster at Perry, in the county of Dal- 
las and State of Iowa, in the place of Lewis B. Thornburgh, 
whose commission expired February 14, 1894. 

George W. Owens, to be postmaster at Northwood, in the 
county of Worth and State of Lowa, in the place of Andrew C. 
Walker, removed. 

Charles H. Trousdale, to be postmaster at Monroe, in the 
county of Ouachita and State of Louisiana, in the place of Robert 
~~ whose commission expires June 2, 1894. 

harles C. Rogers, to be postmaster at Plainwell, in the county 
of Allegan and State of Michigan, in the place of Ogden Tom- 
linson, removed. 

Edmund Caplis, to be postmaster at West Duluth, in the 
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county of St. Louis and State of Minnesota, in the place of George 
J. Mallory, removed. 

Martial Filiatrault, to be postmaster at Two Harbors, in the 
county of Lake and State of Minnesota, in the place of Gustave 
A. Schulze, removed. 

James M. Nickell, to be postmaster at Hannibal, in the county 
of Marion and State of Missouri, in the place of John F. Catlett 
whose commission expired March 20, iv. 

Harry B. Paul, to be postmaster at Camden, in the county of 
Camden and State of New Jersey, in the place of William J. 
Browning, whose commsssion exvired December 19, L893. 

Michael F. Sheary, to be postmaster at Troy, in the county 
Rensselaer and State of New York, in the place of 
Mann, removed. 

Bert Burns, to be postmaster at New Lisbon, in the county 
Columbiana and State of Ohio, in the place of Frank MeCord 
whose commission expired January 27, 1S. 

Martin V. Gibson, to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, in the 
county of Wyandot and State of Ohio, in the place of John I’. 
Rieser, whose commission expired May 17, IS94, 

Thomas Chalfant, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Montour and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Alexander 
J. Frick, whose commission expired January 28, L894. 

Pennell C. Evans, to be postmaster at Easton, in the county of 
Northampton and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Samuel 
L. Fisler, removed. 

Edwin L. Hawkes, to be postmaster at Pascoag, in the county 
of Providence and State of Rhode Island, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after April 1, 1893. 

Daniel R. Southwick, jr., to be postmaster at Wakefield, in the 
county of Washington and State of Rhode Island, in the place of 
Benjamin F. Robinson, jr., whose commission expires June 14, 
1894. 

Charles E. Lillpop, to be postmaster at Chehalis, in the county 
of Lewis and State of Washington, in the place of William H. 
Mossman, whose commission expired April 19, 1894. 

William Guilliaume, to be postmaster at Hartford, in the 
county of Washington and State of Wisconsin, in the place of 
Charles Smith, removed. 

Henry Lotz, to be postmaster at Horicon, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Harry B. Marsh, 
removed, 

W. C. Pease, to be postmaster at Cumberland, in the county 
of Barrow and State of Wisconsin, in the place of Thomas M. 
Purtell, removed. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29, 1894. 


NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Christopher C. Baldwin, of New York, to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


MARSHAL. 


Barry Baldwin, of California, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of California. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John L. Brennan, to be postmaster at Sand Beach, in the 
county of Huron and State of Michigan. 

Edwin H. Page, to be postmaster at Union City, in the county 
of Branch and State of Michigan. 

James M. Nickell, to be postmaster at Hannibal, in the county 
of Marion and State of Missouri. 

Frank R. Irvine, to be postmaster at Hinsdale, in the county 
of Dupage and State of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Greenwood, to be postmaster at Warren, in the 
county of Jo Daviess and State of Illinois. 

James J. Pearson, to be postmaster at Pontiac, in the county 
of Livingston and State of Lllinois. 

Jeremiah O'Rourke, to be postmaster at Harvey, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

George Nowlan, to be postmaster at Toulon, in the county of 
Stark and State of Illinois. 

Peter M. McArthur, to be postmaster at Marseilles, in the 
county of Lasalle and State of [llinvis. 

Michael F. Sheary, to ba postmaster at Troy, in the county of 
Rensselaer and State of New York. 

George M. Payne, to be postmaster at San Luis Obispo, in the 
county of San Luis Obispo and State of California, 

A. C. Fleming, to be postmaster at Lincoln, in the county of 
Placer and State of California. 

John F, Eden, to be postmaster at Sullivan, in the county of 
Moultrie and State of Illinois. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, May 29, 1894. 


The House met at 12 0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BaGBy. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
W. W. CAMPBELL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the At- 
torney-General, relating to a list of judgments transmitted to 
Congress on the 20th day of December last, requesting that no 
appropriation be made to W. W. Campbell, as set forth by ex- 
hibit No. 28, he having taken the same to an appellate court on 
ge which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ions. 
J. P. JOANSTON VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication, 
transmitting copy of the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of J. P. Johnston vs. The United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CARUTH, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
To Nr. COGSWELL, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. THOMAS, indefinitely. * 


CAPT. JOHN W. PULLMAN. 


Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. 
John W. Pullman. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas John W. Pullman, who was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
the Eighth Cavairy in the United States Army on the 15th day of June, 1869, 
and sruaenently commissioned a captain in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment; an 

Whereas Hon, W. A. Day, on the 12th day of June, 1889, then the Second 
Auditor of the Treasury of the United States, Secperes a revised statement 
of ee Pullman's account, finding due the s: ohn W. Pullman the sum 
of $1,596.31, and on the same day certified the result to the Second Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury for payment, which was subsequently returned to the 
Second Auditor without any decision, and ‘‘ without prejudice’’ by him, in- 
asmuch as Attorney-General Miller had expressed an opinion thata previ- 
ous receipt given by Capt. Pullman for an amount that the accounting of- 
ficer had erroneously adjudged his due, estopped him from receiving the 
portion that had been erroneously and unlawfully previously withheld, sup- 
porting such opinion by the declaration that “had it happened through a 
mistake of law of the accounting officer of the United States the captain had 
been paid too much instead of too little, it would seem quite clear that the 
excess could not be.recovered back:" Therefore, 

Be itenacted, etc., That the account officers of the Treasury be, and they 
are hereby, directed, on application be ng made by ae John W. Pullman 
or his legal representatives, to adjust an ao said claim as stated and 
certified to by the Second Auditor of the Treasury on the 12th day of June, 
1889, in accordance with such certificate and the law applicable thereto as 
construed by the Supreme Court of the United States, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, before unanimous consent is 
given I would like the gentleman from Pennsylvania to explain 
the character of that bill, the nature of the claim, and the 
amount allowed. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Speaker, the correctness of the account 
has been certified to by the Third Auditor of the Treasury. 
There is no question about its correctness, as I understand, in 
any quarter. 

I have submitted it to a number of gentlemen, and would have 
shown it po to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations if I could have seen him. The hill has been before the 
Committee on Claims, and is reported favorably by that com- 
mittee. I think it a proper account; there seems to be no ques- 
tion that the amount is due, and it has passed the committee 
after a careful and thorough examination. 

Mr. SAYERS, What is the amount involved? 

Mr. SIBLEY. The exact amount is stated in the bill—about 
twelve or thirteen hundred dollars. 

Mr.DINGLEY. Iwould liketoask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania why this billis put in the form of eee account- 
ing oflicers of the Treasury, on application of the beneficiary of 
this claim, toadjust and pay the said claim asstated? Why not, 
if the amount has been already determined, put it in the shape of 
eites 0 seems to pay the exact amount Of the claim? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iam willing to admit to the gentleman from 
Maine that it is probably due to want of familiarity with such 


proceedings on my part. This, however, is a Senate bill—— 


Mr. DINGLEY. This is not simply a proposition to direct the 


officers to reéxamine the account and see what is due; but it 
provides for anadjustmentof the accountas stated. It is rather 
an unusual form, it seems to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. It is a Senate bill, not a House bill. It has 
been before the Senate and passed that body, and is certified in 
the report by the Auditor as being correct. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If this is to determine whether any special 
amount is due, it seems to me the House should say so; or if it 
is an appropriation to pay an amount already found to be due, 
then an appropriation should be made, and not go through the 
needless process of directing that this shall be reSxamined or 
readjusted by the accounting officers. By putting it in this form, 
which is an unusual one, the impression is given that there is to 
be an examination for the purpose of determining the amount to 
be paid, when the amount to be paid is really stated in the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Inanswer.to the gentleman from Maine, I 
will state that the Committee on Claims, to whom this bill was 
referred, hud the House and Senate bill under consideration, 
and came to the conclusion that it was best to adopt the Senate 
bill as passed by that body, as it seemed to the committee to 
meet the requirements of the case, and therefore the committee 
unanimously indorsed it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The Senate bill would seem to imply that 
this bill is for the reéxamination of the account, and for the ad- 
justment of any balance which may be found due, not a provi- 
sion, as I understand the bill really is, to pay an amount already 
adjusted. It instructs the officers of the Treasury to —— the 
account. Perhaps no substantial injustice would be done by 
passing it in this form, but it would seem better to make it ex- 
plicit and appropriate the amount to pay the claim as already 
adjusted if there be no question as to the correctness of that 
amount. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The Auditor has certified to the amount. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iunderstand that, but it has not been finally 
approved by the accounting officers of the Treasury. It has been 
re by the Second Auditor, but not by the Comptroller. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Similar action was taken in several other 
cases which have occurred, notably in the cases of Gen. Rose- 
crans, Gen. Grant, and also Gen. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand there is no question that this 
balance is due. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. None whatever. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iagree with the gentleman from Maine that 
the bill is not artistically drawn; but I think, taking the bill in 
connection with the preamble, that it amounts merely to an ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is what I understand to be the inten- 


tion. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. It provides payment fora claim already 
adjusted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the amount is known to be due, there is 
perhaps no substantial injustice in passing it in this form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered and ordered 
toa third reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 

-On motion of Mr. SIBLEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow being Decora- 
tion Day, I move that when the House adjourns to-day, it ad- 
journ to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ALBANY AND ASTORIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 755) granting the right 
of way to the Albany and Astoria Railroad Company through 
the Grande Ronde Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HERMANN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILWAY, INDIAN TERRI- 
TORY. 

Mr. DINSMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 1266) to extend and 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the Kansas and Ar- 
kansas Valley Railway to construct and operate additional lines 
of railway through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 24, A. D. 1891. . 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the provisions of an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and operate ad- 
ditional lines of railway through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
noses,’ approved February 34, 1891, be, and the same ure hereby, extended 
or a period of three years from February 24, 1894, so that said Kansas and 
Arkansas Valley Railway shal: have until February 24, 1897, to build the first 
100 miles of its said additional lines of railway in said Territory 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DINSMORE, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 6211) for the reliefof Wesley Montgomery. 

CAPT. E. M. IVES. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Capt. E. M. Ives. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to amend the record of Capt. Ed. M. Ives, lateof Company A, Forty- 
second United States Colored Infantry, so as to state that his resignation 
was accepted January 1, 1865. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have the report read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. HULL) was read, as follows: 


The Committes on Military Affairs, towhom was referred the bill (H.R. 
2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. M. Ives, make the following 
report: 

cdmund M. [ves was enrolled as a lieutenant on April 20, 1861, in Company 
E, Eighth Indiana Volunteers, and afterwards as a private in Company H, 
Eighty-fourth Indiana Infantry. August 7, 1862, Mr. Ives was appointed 
captain in Company A, Forty-second United States Infantry, and was mus- 
tered in as such to date March 30, 1864. 

In September, 1864, Capt. [ves and Lieut. Col. Putnam got into some con 
troversy, and, as shown by the records, Lieut.Col. Putnam recommended 
the dismissal of Capt. Ives for the good of the service. Capt. Ives tendered 
his resignation, and on the recommendation of Lieut. Col. Putnam that same 
should be “ accepted for the good of the service.”’ 
instead of his resignation being accepted. 

The record of the War Department discloses that Lieut. Col. Putnam first 
recommended Capt. Ives’s dismissal for the good of. the service, and Capt. 
ives, while said charge was pending, tendered his resignation. Upon ten- 
dering the resignation it was referred to Lieut. Col. Putnam, who indorsed 
it, saying, among other things— 

‘*T have no reason to wish Capt. Ives dismissed in disgrace, nor do I con- 
ceive the interests of the service demand it. 

“His resignation is desirable, and I recommend its acceptance, believing 
it to befor the interests of the service.”’ 

The recommendation was sent back to Lieut. Col. Putnam by the Secre- 


tary of War for ‘“‘more definite reasons as to the cause which disqualifies | : 
|} On leave, at a time when he understood that 


Capt. Ives from retaining his position.”’ 

These papers were not returned to Capt. Ives, nor did he have any oppor- 
tunity to know that additional charges or complaints were made against 
him. He rested under'the assurance that his resignation had been forwarded 
with the approval of his commanding officer. 

Lieut. Col. Putnam returned the papers through the appropriate channel 
to the Secretary of War, with the additional charges that Capt. Ives “was 
an inebriate and so filthy in his person as tobe adisgrace to the regiment.” 

The papers were sent back without Capt. Ives’s knowledge and without ref 


erence to him for explanation, so as to give him an opportunity to withdraw | 


his resignation, and while relying upon the favorable action upon his res- 
ignation he was dishonorably dismissed from the service. The record indi- 
cates considerable feeling on the part of the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment against Capt. Ives, and whether Capt. Ives or Lieut. Col. Putnam were 
in the wrong there is nothing in the record to show. Lieut. Col. Putnam 
being the ranking officer his statements were accepted as a verity. 

The War Department is not subject to criticism, because it appedred from 
the records that Lieut. Col. Putnam had made charges of unfitness and mis- 
conduct against Capt. Ives and that ae Ives resigned in the face of the 
charges. This fact appearing without dispute or explanation, it was nat- 
ural that the resignation should be looked upon as a plea of guilty and that 
the War Department should seek information from the officer making the 
charges. But Lieut. Col. Putnam supplemented the case with two addi- 
tional charges, which the record shows were made without the knowledge 
of Capt. Ives. 

The fact that his resignation was treated as an admission of guilt, ane 
upon that resignation a dismissal entered based upon charges made in part 
after the tender of resignation, and without notice to him, this being true, 
it is evident that great injustice might very readily have been done to Capt. 
Ives under the circumstances. Charges were made against him, he resigned 

nding these charges, and his resignation was approved by his command- 

ng officer, who made the charges. 

The papers went back to thecommanding officer who, without Capt. Ives's 
knowledge, added other charges, and thereupon Capt. Ives was dismissed 
from the service upon the accumulated charges against him. On the face 
of it Capt. Ives should have had an opportunity to meet all these charges 
and to withdraw his resignation and stand a trial upon the charges. So, 
even upon the face of the record, it is evident that great injustice may have 
been unintentionally done by the War Department by assuming that all 
these proceedings were with Capt. lves’s knowledge, and it was evidently 
assumed that Capt. Ives was shunning an investigation by resigning. 

Capt. Ives never had an opportunity to meet the additional charges, as ap- 
pears from therecord. It is not at all likely that he would thus submit, and 
We are thereforethe more ready to accept evidence from Capt. Ives and from 
other sources in view of the fact that he does not appear to have had any op- 
portunity to meet the charges at the time. 
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The evidence against Capt. Ives is only that of Lieut. Col. Putnam, who 
made them. 

Capt. Ives's version of the matter is set out in his sworn statements in sub- 
stance as follows: 

That Lieut. Col. Putnam was an enemy of Capt. Ives 

That Lieut. Col. Putnam made charges against him, which charges were 
in substance communicated to Capt. lves. Lieut. Col. Putnam did not in- 
he charges had been forwarded, but concealed that 








He told Capt. Ives that if he would resign he would suppress the charges. 





fle assured Capt. Ives that if he would resign ke would suppress the 

| charges. He also agreed to procure a leave of absence for Capt. Ives and 

suppress all the charges. Capt. Ives, to avoid a contest with his command- 

ing officer, accepted these terms and tendered his resignation and was granted 
ve of absence and went home 

r. [ves denies the truth of all the chargesagainst hi: Ele served about 


four years and was wounded near Franklin, Tenn 
Capt. Ives’s dismissal was the result of malicious charges by Lieut. C 
Putnam 


The record shows that Lieut. Col. Putnam had much personal feeling in 
the matter. and based his charges on the alleged fact that Capt. 1) id 
treated him ina disrespectful manner. Capt. Ives swears that the reference 





ofthe charges to him for answer by the department of the Cumberland 
reached him, and itis probable that at the time that the charges were 
nicated to him by Lieut. Col. Putnam the papers were thus referred ba 
the department commander. 

The fact that Capt. [ves made no indorsement on the papers corroborate: 
his claim that the charges were not shown to him and that Lieut. Col. P 
num agreed to drop them. 

But the matter does not rest upon the statements of Lieut. Col. Putnam 
on the one hand and Capt. Ives upon the other. He furnishes the evide 
of Capt. A. Gibson. Capt. Gibson testifies to the honorable conduct of Capt 
Ives, and that after Capt. Ives went home on leave of absence the addit! 
charges were made against him and sent to the War Department without 
communicating to Mr. Ives, who had no knowledge of thesecharges. When 
Capt. [ves was dismissed he asked for a court of inquiry or court martial to 
tigate the matter, and it was deniedhim. Lieut. Gibson denounces tne 
dismissal as being grossly unjust. 

Isaiah W. Kemp, a comrade in Kighth Indiana and Eighty-fourth Indiana, 
testifies as to the high character and soldierly qualities of Capt. Ives 

George W. Carter, major of the Eighty-fourth Indiana, formerly captain 
Company H, Eighth Indiana, swears that Mr. Ives was in his company and 
was a good, obedient, and brave soldier, and very efficient in all respects and 
recommended him for promotion. 

Capt. Ives’s character and integrity are highly commended by Maj. Carter 
Capt. John H. Sherratt, of the Forty-second United States Colored Infantry, 
also states that the charges were unfounded and vouches for the good char- 
acter and soldierly conduct of Capt. Ives 

Capt. Sherratt says it is not true that Capt. Ives was dissipated; that he 
Was thoroughly bonest, a good soldier, a painstaking and conscientious 
ofticer. Capt. Ives did nothing to merit dismissal. He did the Government 


il 





| much good service and his dismissal was a great wrong 


Capt. Ives was dismissed 


| 





|; companies till they could draw pay; 


Capt. Ives got into conflict with his lieutenant-colonel by signing a pro 
test against the promotion of an officer to the rank of major. The char; 
sinst Capt. Ives grew out of bad blood between the lieutenant-colone! and 
himself. Capt. Sherratt says “that the temperaments of the two men were 
so different that they could not do justice to each other."’ 

Marion Van Horn, second lieutenantin Forty-second United States Colored 
Infantry, swears that great injustice was done Capt. Ives, and denies the 
truth of the charges. He testifiesto Lieut.Col. Putnam's predjudice against 
Capt.Ives. He denies all the charges against Capt. Ives, and says he was an 
honorable and upright man, and a good soldier in all respects. 

Lieut. Gibson explains the charge of misappropriation of rations by stat 
ing that all the officers were appointed from the ranks and were without 
money, and that they temporarily fed from the common rations of their 
that Capt. Ives was temperate and 


es 








cleanly. 

In view of the fact that Capt. Ives was dismissed in his absence, when ay 
all charges against him we 
withdrawn, in view of his four years of honorable service and wounds: 
ceived at the hands of the enemy, this disgrace cast upon him on an + 
charge, made just at the war's close, ought not to be pe: mitted to stand, and 
we recommend the passage of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is their objection to the request of the 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] for the present consideration of 
this bill? 


Ly 


a 
3 re 
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Mr. KILGORE. I could not hear the reading of the report 
back here on account of the great confusion in the Hall. [should 


like to have an explanation of the bill before unanimous consent 
is given. 

Mr. LACEY. Ican make a very brief explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman will 
permitted to make an explaination. 

Mr. LACEY. This report wpon its faco shows a careful e 
amination by the Military Committee, and is a full and con 
statement of facts. 

Mr. KILGORE. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. LACEY. The purpose of the bill is simply this: Capt. 
Ives got into a controversy with his lieutenant-colonel bee 
he and some other officers protested against the promotion of 
another captain to the rank of majorinthe regiment. T! “ul 
tenant-colonel preferred charges ogainst the captain, without 
informing him, however, that he had done so, but saying that 


QO 


he intended to Go so. Capt. Ives did not desire tohaveany con- 
troversy with the lieutenant-colonel, but said he would resign 
rather than to continue to serve with him when the relations 
were strained betwoen them. He tendered his resignation 
The lieutenant-colonel obtained for him a leave of absence. 
He went home awaiting action upon his resignation, and in the 


mean time the War Department asked the lieutenant-colonel 
why he had recommended the dishonorable dismissal of Capt. 
Ives. Then, without communicating with Capt. Ives any fur- 
ther, the lieutenant-colonel made additional chargesagainst him, 
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‘and upon those additional charges he wasdismissed. His atten- 
tion was not called to the matter until afterhewasathome. He 
applied then for a board of inquiry, which was refused. 

A number of the officers of the regiment say that Capt. Ives 


was a good soldier. He was wounded in the battle of Franklin. | 


He served four years in the Army, and this dismissal was just at 
the ciose of his service, and made upon the recommendation of 
asingle officer with whom he was at enmity, and against the 
judgment of his other brother officers. 

Mr. WEVER. Was he dismissed after trial? 

Mr. LACEY. He was dismissed without trial at all. 

Mr. WEVER. Thatisimportant. 

Mr. LACEY. And in face of the full investigation and report 


made by the Committee on Military Affairs it seems to me that | 


the time of the House ought not to be further occupied upon the 


case; and as we have already considered the report, I think the | 


bill ought not to be objected to. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that he made a very good rec- 
ord up to that time? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Didhe getoutof the Army because he would 
rather not incur any further danger? 

Mr. LACEY. He enlisted April 20, 1861. That was as early 
as he could get in. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. And he went out in September, 1864. 

Mr. KILGORE. Was there‘any charge of cowardice against 
him? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. What was the charge? 

Mr. LACEY. That he was dirty in his person. [Laughter. j 
That was the supplemental charge made after Capt. Ives had 
gone home. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would not use water to wash? 

Mr. LACEY. Thatwasthe charge; and I know it to be wholly 
unfounded. I know he has used an abundance of water since. 
He is a cleanly, honorable, and reputable citizen. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not think not using water should be 
eause for dismissal. 

Mr. LACEY. Iknow that he has beena worthy gentleman for 
twenty-five years since he was discharged, and the very charac 
ter of the charge shows the malice of the man who made it. 

Mr. KILGORE. There was nocharge of desertion, was there? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. And this bill carries noemoiuments, pay or 
allowance? 

Mr.LACEY. No; it simply takes off the record a disgrace- 
ful charge made against him, and made against him after he had 
been assured that his honorable discharge would be recom- 
mended. 
ane oy Ae. Is there objection to the consideration of 

8 bill? ° 

Mr. CONN. I object. 

Mr. BRETZ. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 


GEN. N. J. T. DANA. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will lay before the House a reso- 
lution relating to a Senate bill which has been lost, and request- 
ing. that the Senate furnish a duplicate copy. 

he Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the Senate be requested to furnish the House with a dupli- 


cate copy of the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. N. J.T. Dana, the original 
having been mislaid. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 
CHANGING RULES OF EVIDENCE AS TO SIGNATURES. 


Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7258) to authorize the comparison of hand- 
writing by courts and ag ang in cases where the genuineness of 
signatures or writing in dispute; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. : 

REFUND OF DIRECT TAX TO WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. TERRY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 119) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of the State of West 
Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to credit and pay to the several States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the di- 
rect tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861;” 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 
NATIONAL CEMETERY, DOVER, TENN. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs, reported back favorably the bill (S. 527) to construct a 
| road to the national cemetery at Dover, Tenn.; which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, orderedito be printed. 


RELIEF OF SETTLERS UNDER TIMBER AND STONE ACTS. 


Mr. HALL of Minnesota, from the Committee on the Public ae 
Lands, reported the bill (H. R.7259) for the relief of certain set- 
tlers who have entered lands under the timber and stone acts, 
| ete.,asa substitute for H. R. 4726; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 4726 was ordered to lie on the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT LAREDO, TEX. 


Mr. ABBOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6715) for the 
erection of a public building at Laredo, Tex.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE BUILDING AT ERIE, PA. 


Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (S. 1757) to provide 
for the sale of the old custom-house building in the city of Erie, 
Pa.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT TAMPA, FLA. 

Mr. McKAIG also, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H.R. 5944) for the 
erection ofa public building at Tampa, Fla.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

STEAMER GOLDSWORTHY. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, reported back favorably the bill (S. 1426) to provide 
a register for the steamer Goldsworthy; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President was communicated 
to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House thatthe President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On May 25, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6975) for the relief of the heirs and creditors of 
Elizabeth Townsend. 

On May 28, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6770) authorizing the Secretary to exchange, in 
behalf of the United States, deeds of land with the Pemaquid 
Land Company of Maine, in settlement of a disputed boundary of 
the rears Point (Maine) light station; 

An act (H. R. 6977)) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to adopt regulationsfor preventing collisions 
at sea;” 

An dct (H. R. 5771) authorizing the Texarkana and Shreve- 
port Railroad Company to bridge Suiphur River, in the State 
of Arkansas; 

An act (H. R. 6610) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some point within 1 mile below and 
1 mile above eames limits of the city of Jefferson, Mo.; 

An act (H.R. ) to construe the act of Congress passed Jan+ 
uary 6, 1893, to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 178) to pay the officers and employés 
of the Senate and House of Representatives their respective 
salaries for the month of May, 1894, on the 29th day of said 
month; and 

On May 29, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 7072) to amend section 3816 of the Revised Stat- 
utes relating to advances made to the Public Printer. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern boundary 


line of the Warm Spring Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon; when the Speaker signed the same. 
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TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE-BANK NOTES. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill in relation to 
the tax on State-bank notes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law imposing a tax of 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] be permitted to 
address the committee without limit. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the question 
presented, I must confess that [am somewhat embarrassed from 
the fact that a leading Democrat, who has been rewarded time 
and time again for his fealty and for hisdevotion to Democratic 
principies, has found it necessary, under his convictions, to come 
to the conclusion thatit was proper for him toantagonizea plain, 
straight-forward plank in the Democratic platform. While he 
may owe his allegiance to the Democratic party (and itis nota 
matter of criticism for me), it didseem to me that, as the party 
had frequently rewarded him, when it announced its principles 


and declared its doctrines in convention assembled, that he could | 
with perfect modesty have acquiesced in its decisions without | 


becoming a strong opponent to one of its doctrines. 

Permit me to say further, just in this connection, that I have 
been accustomed to give great credence and authority to the 
opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and have 
considered him rather an apostle of the Democratic faith, but 
when I found him consulting with the opposition to the doctrines 
of Democracy, I must confess, to say the least of it, I was some- 
what astonished. Let me say to my Republican friends that 
whenever there is an issue presented between us I never have 
any complaint to make about their standing by their convic- 
tions, but I must say that when one of my old leaders, who has 
published a book and taught the Democracy what a tax was, 
and that is for revenue only, announces on this floor that the 
power of taxation is limited alone by the discretion of Congress, 
I consign him to their care and bid them do the best they can 
with him. 

Before I proceed further, [ desire to call the attention of the 
committee toanother point made by the gentleman from Lllinois 
{Mr. SPRINGER]. The proposed bill, known in this discussion 
as the Brawley bill, is a proposition to release all parties who 
issued any character of circulation in the late panic, as you call 
it, from the tax of 10 per cent. That is the proposition. The 
amendment offered to that bill lies in this fact—that so far as 
State banks and State banking associations are concerned (and 
mark that) the tax of 10 per cent shall be repealed. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois in his argument made the 
point that the Attorney-General of the United States had de- 
cided that the clearing-house certificates issued in our late 
trouble were not subject to the tax. Now, if that be the law, 
the bill is totally unnecessary. But letme say here, before [ go 
to the line of my argument, the Attorney-General of the United 
States has made no such decision. What has he decided? I 
have his opinion before me. He decided, upon a paper sent 
from Albany in Georgia, upon that paper the tax of 10 per cent 
did not attach. I hope you gentlemen will get it clearly in your 
minds, for it is important. 

Let me repeat that, so that our proposition may be distinct 
and clear. The Attorney-General upon a paper submitted to 
him, and that is the only way, allow me to say,a lawyer can de- 
cide a question, decided upon that paper that the 10 per cent 
tax, under the law as it exists, did not attach. Now, you will 
pardon me for one moment while I show you exactly what that 

per is upon which the Attorney-General gave his opinion; and 

do this, gentlemen of the committee, in order that we may have 
it distinctly before our minds when we come to the regular argu- 
ment upon the points involved. 

This paper reads this way: 

ALBANY CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATE. TEN DOLLARS. ALBANY, GA. 
ALBANY, GA., August 29, 1893. 


This certifies that the First National Bank of Albany, Ga., has deposited 
with the undersigned officers of the Albanyclearing house certificates of the 
value of $20 for the payment of #10 to said bank or bearer, in lawful money 
of the United States, at six months from date, or earlier at the option of 
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Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- | 


| 


| Who ever heard of a promissory note being an obligation 





| paper was not signed by anybody? 


a { -_—*_ 

id 

said bank; but no certificate is to be issued bearing a later date than Janu 
ary }), 1894. Thiscertificate will be received on deposit by any bank or bank 


ers belonging to the Clearing House Association of Albany, Ga., at par 

Now, gentlemen, I have read you the paper. This paper is 
signed bynoone. Thisisthe paper that was submitted tothe At- 
torney-General for his construction of the law as to whether or 
not the 10 per cent tax attached tothe paper. Now, what does 
the Attorney-General say? This is what he says: 





The paper is notsigned anywhere by the First National Bank. It is plainly 
notaninstrument upon which either that bank or the Clearing House Associa 
tion could be sued in an action at common law, or a money judgement reco 
ered by proving and introducing the paper alone, without further evidence 
In my opinion, therefore, the paper is nota note within the meant f the 
statute, and it is unnecessary to answer further the question asked by mu 

Is there a lawyer in this House or committee who would not 


have decided upon that paper just as the Attorney-Gene) 

nen 
which judgment could be rendered in a court of law when the 
So the Attorney-Genera 
properly says that this paper not being signed by anybody 
could not be recovered upon in a court of law without evidence 
aliunde as to the paper. 

Mr. RAYNER. Are you not laboring under a very serious 
misapprehension? Thatis merely the form on which the At 
torney-General gave his opinion. 

Mr. COX. If [have got into a misapprehension it is a mis 
apprehension that is shared by the Attorney-General. The very 
point that he makes upon the paper is that it is not a common 
law paper upon which an action could be maintained, because it 
is not signed. Therefore I repeat, if I have faiien into a mis 
take the Attorney-General fell into the same mistake first. 

If I had been acting as Attorney-General and you had sub 
mitted to me such a paper with the question whether it was a 
common law obligation to pay a debt, not being signed by any- 
body, of course I would have had to decide that you could not 
recover on the paper in a common law action, and that is what 
the Attorney-General decided. Now, that is the paper which 
the honorable gentleman from Illinois referred toand upon which 
he lays down the proposition that clearing-house certificates is- 
sued in New York are not subject to the tax. 

[ have in my possession certificates from New York of a totally 
different character, signed, passed, and delivered, but none of 
them were submitted to the Attorney-General. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, with 
these introductory remarks, intended to clear the brush out of 
the way, I desire, in the utmost frankness and candor, to submit 
my argument on this general question to Republicans and to 
Democrats. I am sure I can say that so far as our relations on 
this floor are concerned they are of the kindest nature, and I 
appreciate them very highly, and in what I have to say | shall 
set down naught in malice, but neither will I swerve one inch 
from what I conceive to be the interests of my people. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of the proposed amendment, 
I think it very proper for a clear understanding of the mat- 
ter that we refer to the history of State banks and the part 
they have performed in furnishing a currency with which to 
transact the business of the country. It is well known that 
fore the adoption of the Constitution there were banks author- 
ized by colonial legislation, and in existence when that instru- 
ment became operative. 

It is equally well known that ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution the States have authorized the establishment of 
banks, and these banks were authorized to issue their notes to 
be circulated and used as money. So State banks are as old as 
the Constitution and colonial banks of issue older than the Con- 
stitution. 

The money of the United States from its origin to 1862, a pe- 
riod of seventy-five years, was coin. The papercurrency of the 
United States for that period was issued alone by banks oper- 
ating under State laws, and entirely independent of any author- 
ity derived from the legislation of the United States. The au- 
thority of the States to charter and authorize these institutions 
was as well recognized as the power in a State to charter a rail- 
road, turnpike, or canal to be constructed within its own limits. 
It was exercised at almost every meeting of the Legislatures of 
the States, and these States unrestricted putin practice and op- 
eration without a serious dispute as to their authority so to do, 
currency of their own. 

These institutions had grown in numbers and in importance, 
so that on the Ist day of January, 1861, they numbered as near 
as we can get the numbers, including branch banks, 1,610, 
every one of which was acting under State authority. 

THEIR CAPITOL STOCK WAS ABOUT $100,000,000 


Their circulation. -- Fist _ $175, 000, 000 
The cash, coins held in their v: G3. 500, 000 
Their discounts. 661, 000, 000 
Their deposits 240, 000, 000 
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Ihave not been able to secure reports from Louisiana, but 
have tried to approximate what was the number in that State. 

A very important fact I desire to state here as it will be used 
hereafter, is in regard to the distribution of the capital in these 
banks with regard to the population. The fifteen slave States, 


with a population at that time of about 13,000,000, had about $12 
of bank stock per capita. The remaining sixteen States, with a 
population approaching 20,000,000, had about $15 per capita of 
this bank stock. It will be remembered that several of the 
Southern States were comparatively new and undeveloped, con- 
sequently less able to establish these institutions; this will ac- 
count in a great measure for the unequal distribution of the 
stock, if we look at the matter from a local standpoint. But it 
can not fail to attract attention how near the distribution was 
equal in every part of the country—demonstrating also the ap- 
proximate equal distribution of wealth. 

As to the history of the tax imposed on the circulation of these 
banks, it is also important that wo have the facts. It was not 
contemplated by the originators of the national-bank system to 
destroy the issue of State banks, and reduce them down to mere 
banks of deposit and discount. This is shown by the legislation 
in regard to their notes when a tax was first levied. 

The act of February 25, 1863, which authorized national-bank 
associations is the first act of the United States that levied a tax 
on currency or money. By this act a tax of 2 per cent was im- 
posed on the circulation given to the national banks, and in a 
few days thereafter a tax of 1 per cent was imposed on State 
bank circulation. Sothe firstlegislation assessed twice asmuch 
tax on national-bank circulation as upon State-bank circulation, 
clearly demonstrating at that time that it was intended to op- 
erate the two systems together, and giving the State banks the 
advantage so far as burdens were imposed. 

By the act of June 3, 1864, the tax on national banks was con- 
tinued, and the shares of their stockholders made subject to 
State tax. In the same month and same year the tax on State 
banks was continued at 1 per cent, but the time of payment was 
changed, and the State banks requfred to make monthly re- 


ports of the amount of their circulation. 

Congress had by an act of July, 1862, prohibited any notes be- 
ing issued under $1. This brings us up to the law that created 
the prohibitory tax on issues on State banks, which was passed 
March 3, 1865, and imposed the tax on all notes issued after July 
1, 1866, On the 13th of July, 1866, a more extended law passed, 
and retained the tax on all State-bank issues issued after August 
1, 1866. 

This is the law that is sought to be repealed by the proposed 
amendment. It will be observed that this tax formed no part 
of the national-bank system. It was an afterthought and an in- 
dependent proposition, and it became a law by accident. 

tt was proposed in the House by Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts 
on the 17th of February, 1865, nearly two years after the national- 
bank law had been adopted, and in the form Mr. Hooper offered 
it it was defeated. It was on the same dayoffered in the form it 
now substantially has by Mr. WILSON of Iowa. The vote stood 
68 yeas to 67nays. Mr. Brooks of New York voted in the affirm- 
ative, so as to move to reconsider. He did move to reconsider, 
and on that vote there was a tie, and the Speaker cast a vote 
which decided it. If Mr. Brooks had voted his convictions on 
the first vote it would have been defeated. 

In 1869 the constitutionality of the law imposing this tax was 
examined by the Supreme Court of the United States, and its 
constitutionality sustained by a divided court and an able dis- 
senting opinion. This is the history of the law we seek to re- 
peal; and in giving it, necessarily a part of the history of the 
national system of banking has also been given. The result of 
this legislation on the paper currency of the country has totally 
changed the system that existed for seventy-five years in our 
history. The paper currency now is national and national only, 
whereas before it was State and only State. It has also added 
another great and important fact, and that is that the national 


. bank paper currency can be redeemed with another kind of pa- 


per currency. One promise to pay money is discharged with 
another promise to pay money. 

The arguments used in favor of the establishment of the na- 
tional system are embodied substantially in two propositions. 
One was to encourage the purchase of United States bonds; and 
the other was that it being national currency, subject to na- 
tional control, it would unite the interest of the people with the 
Government and counteract the ideas so prevalent in favor of 
the powers of the States. It was assumed that thesystem would 
furnish all the paper currency that commerce would need and at 
the same time encourage the purchase of the bonds. It would 
be idle at this time, in this discussion, to enter into the merits 
or demeyits of the national system only so far as is necessary to 
— a@ proper conclusion respecting the questions under de- 

te. . 
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If Ishali be able to show that the necessity exists, that the 
interest of the people will be advanced, to return to the issue of 
State bank notes with United States paper currency, then the 
questions in this proposed legislation is solved. If we have no 
need for this character of currency, or if because of its uncertain 
value it would threaten serious disasters to trade and commerce, 
or even great inconvenience in the business of life, then I would 
not support the repeal. This is conceding all that can be asked, 
and concedes the authority of the Government to levy the tax 
which, in my humble judgment, was never conferred by the 
States in the adoption of the Constitution. 

Is there a necessity for this currency? 

If there is no need to return to this system, and that all there 
isin the demand for this repeal is a groundless clamor, no 
other matter need be considered further. In the examination 
therefore of this query, it is of great importance to understand 
clearly the condition of our present financial system as it is 
connected with national banks and the General Government. 
Does the system supply the demands of trade? 

The national banking law in its origin, as stated before, in- 
tended to encourage the purchase of bonds, and it was not ex- 
pected then that a man or men would invest money in bonds 
ata premium of 20 per cent, making each doller in bonds cost 
him a dollar and twenty cents and receive in return 90 cents to 
bank upon. There can be and is no practical sense in paying out 
in money that amount for a smaller amount, when the sum paid 
out is more valuable for the purposes intended than the sum 
received. 

When the bonds were below par, or at par, there was an in- 
ducement, and that was all the original law contemplated. That 
is all any government desires, that is to hold its obligations at 
par. No benefit results in dollars to the Government by its se- 
curities going toa premium. The Government further contem- 
plated that the national-bank circulation should not only be ade- 
quate, but should be the only papercirculation. This is clearly 
shown in the resumption act, providing for the substitution of 
bank issue in place of greenbacks, and that would have been the 
— - tho reissuing of the greenbacks had not been provided 

or aw. 

This idea that the banks could and would furnish a sufficiency 
of paper currency has been found almost a total failure. The 
reason is plain. Thereis no money to be made in taking out the 
circulation. Some of our very largest national banks deposit 
the requisite amount of bonds, and content themselves with the 
interest on the bonds, because there is nothing to be made with 
the circulation. In 1882 the banks had taken out bank notes 
amounting to $360,982,713. In 1893 they were reduced to about 
$170,000,000—a contraction of nearly $20,000,000 a year in the 
paper circulation of the banks as organized under the original 
act. Notwithstanding the terrific times we are now in, and 
have been in for more than a year, and notwithstanding the 
great demand that was and is made, the increase in bank notes 
amounted to a small and unimportantsum. The hard times has 
about increased the circulation as much as the contraction has 
been in each year on an average for ten. If what we have passed 
through, the great demand for currency,and the great scarcity 
of currency in vast localities in our country, will not increase 
the national-bank circulation, then if is hardly to be expected 
that anything will. No well-informed banking man expects to 
see it increased. 

There is left tothe people but one way to increase either their 
currency or money, and that is with gold. I need notstop here 
to show how utterly inadequate this resource is. So, on this 

int the conclusion is clear and settled that the national-bank- 
ne system is to-day a failure in furnishing the necessary circu- 

ation. 
CONCENTRATION OF MONEY. 

Another potent and powerful argument, as I see it, exists in 
the well-known fact that the present system has resulted in the 
concentration of the money and currency of the country in cer- 
tain localities and left other great sections utterly destitute of 
money or of currency until the business becomes almost dead, 
and discontent and uneasiness prevail to an alarming extent. 
Ido not desire to speak on this point with any sectional view 
whatever. This serious financial trouble has ceased to be sec- 
tional. It has assumed and is growing in magnitude until cer- 
tain honorable and important industries, indeed most important 
of all, are continually pressed for want of a medium of exchange, 
resulting in a destruction of all profits that can be claimed to be 
remunerative. 

There is now in New York City moye money and currency than 
was ever known in its history. The reports from the great 
banks show a splendid condition, if the soundness of the banks 
alone is considered. The remarkable fact exists that bankers 
in the great money centers are anxious to loan their money, and 
at the same time other portions of the country are being pros- 
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trated for the want of it. No one can call this a wise and satis- 
factory condition. This great concentration in the groat cen- 
ters not only affects individuals directly, but the immense power 
reaches the small local banks and substantially converts them 
into customers of the great central institutions. Think one mo- 
ment of the immense rediscounts that flow from the smai! insti- 
tutions to the centers, begging for currency. 

The immense capital invested in real estate is worthless as a 
security. The owner of land, his capital, is absolutely prohib- 
ited by law from using it as he pleases. This enormous invest- 
ment is eliminated from the class of securities, and the only re- 
source he has is his neighbor to indorse for him, to borrow 
money that has already been borrowed from the great centers. 
Suppose to-day a law was passed prohibiting national “banks 
from loaning money on stocks or bonds, and releasing real es- 
tate so that it might be used; is there any doubt that real estate 
would enhance in value and stocks and bonds decline? These 
favored securities follow the money centers because of their 
value as securities. The money favors them to the detriment of 
other character of property. And the agricultural country is 
barren of currency and the bond and stock cities are gorged. 
The money refuses to go where the favorite security can not be 
had, and the result is starvation at one place and an overabund- 
ance at another in the medium of exchange. 

The results from such conditions are absolutely natural; and 
you are in a continual war waged by those destitute of money 
against those who have it. It soon loses out of view the import- 
ance of mutual benefits, and will Nee at last such results 
that both sides in the contest will be seriously injured. s 

Other causes than this exist that produce this concentration, 
but [I am trying to deal with the facts, and not the causes that 
produce it. The other day there was deposited in one bank in 
the city of New York $17,000,000, as my friend Mr. HENDRIX 
will testify to, who is the presidentof the bank. Now,my State 
is an excellent one; nearly 2,000,000 of people live init. Its re- 


sources in almost everything are wonderful, yet that is more | 


money than her entire capital invested in national banks. A 
striking contrast of this concentration is given in comparing 
the States with the great money centers, especially what may 
be called agricultural States. 

The capital of national banks amounts in round numbers to 
$684,500,000. There is of this sum in the States of Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey, $269,500,000. 

Take the thirteen Southern States, the two Virginias, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas, and these 
States have $71,000,000. But lest it besaid they were devastated 
by the war, let us add to them Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and you will have the 
banking capital—$257,000,000—while the four States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts have $269,- 
000,000—$12,000,000 more than the twenty-two States I have 
named. These four States have something over 10,000,000 of 
people; the twenty-two States have 38,000,000. This would give 
a per capita circulation in the four States, tested by the national 
banks only, of over $26; in the twenty-two States a per capita 
circulation of a little over $6. 

There is in the four States about 20,000 miles of 
the twenty-two States, over 190,000 miles. 

Let me revert to the thirteen Southern States again, not ina 
spirit of sectionalism, butin perfectfranknessandcandor. True, 
our great loss was in the war. We suffered almost extinction; 
but a nobler raceof people never lived or a people more devoted 
to constitutional government. Earnest in their convictions, 
proud of their ancestors, and brave to desperation, they are 
neither beggars nor sycophants, but American citizens. You 
have our municipal bonds, State bonds, and railroad securities. 
We had no money to rebuild our roads, pay our debts, or build 
up our country when the war closed. We have labored faith- 
fully. even under the dark cloud when irresponsible rulers 
threatened our liberties with destruction. 

The freights which we pay to our roads go to pay your divi- 
dends and interest. Our money goes to you to pay the interest 
on our public debts. We contribute our portion to pension the 
soldiers we fought against. Of none of these do we complain, 
but in the name of justice we protest and appeal to your sense 
of right to permit us to manage our own affairs and have a cur- 
rency,a home currency, if you please to so call it, that will move 
our trade, develop our country, and release us from a moneyed 
monopoly that eats out our commercial and business life. 

The State of Massachusetts has over ninety-seven millions of 
banking capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one, about 
$48 per capita for Massachusetts; the Southern States about $4. 
Is there a member from that State who will risein his place and 
say Massachusetts has too much’? I pause for a reply. If she 
does not have too much with a circulation of $48 per capita will 
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any member be so blind as to say the Southern Stat VS 
enough with $4 per eanita. 

But we need not confine our point to the Southern States, al 
though the city of Bostonal within twenty millions of as 
much banking capital as the Southern States. In any 





part of the United States, I care not wh 


re you go, just as agri- 
culture becomes the great industry money becom wee. Take 
two of the great agricultural States, Lllinois and Indiana, they 
were not devastated by war or ruined by rulk t ly foreign 
to their interests. 

These two States have a population of over 0,000. In in- 
dustry and intelligence they are unsurpassed in th ts of any 
civilized government. True they have consid nufac 
tories, but their great and paramount interest i. 
Taking their money circulation on the basis before used 8 
6,000,000 people had forty-nineand one-haif million banking: 
tal; while Massachusetts, with her 2,000,000 of population 
ninety-seven and one-quarter million banking capital. | na 
aud lilinois, with three times as many people, have a little ove 
half the banking capital! Reduced down to a per capita ¢ 
mate, Massachusetts has $8 per capita. Illinois and Indiana 





about $8. 

These facts admitted, can there be a good reason why this con- 
centration, this monopoly, should forever feed on the laborand 
industry of citizens of States that ask only a chance to relieve 
themselves by industry and honesty? 

In large sections of the country there are no bonds or stocks; 
they can not furnish the required securities, and are cut off from 
the property which they own, and are driven to such securities 
as they can furnish, which are personal securities. What bank 
in New York City or Boston would discount a note from Ten- 
nessee based alone on individual security? Notone. The off 
cers of the bank there know nothing of the solvency or insol- 
vency of the parties, and if the local bank is unable to discount 
the note, although the note is made by its best customer, then 
it indorses the note, obtains the money from the great centers 
at the best rate it can, and then charges a compensation often 
reaching 3 per cent to its customer for its indorsement. 

But it goes still further. If the local or small bank desires 
directly to obtain currency from the money center, much will 
depend upon the amount it has toits credit in such institutions. 
So at last the borrower is compelled to pay high, too high for 
what he gets, and the country bank is benefited hardly enough 
for the risk assumed. These enormous amounts of rediscounts 
carry away from the locality where the borrower lives the 
sults of his labor, and in every case renders it more difficult to 
again borrow. 

Our misfortunes in the South have been our pros- 
perity will be yours; our State bonds, our municipal bonds, stocks 
jn the roads that do our work are all held, or nearly so, at 
money centers. Interest must be paid on these bonds, dividends 
on the stocks; it all comes from the labor of our people. Every 
twenty years, if not less, we have paid the principal in interest, 
and yet the never sleeping moth continues to feed on 
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sums leave us, your coffersare filled, oursemptied, and our great 
resources move ata snail’s pace in development. We have to 
get money away from home or do without. In the cotton fields 


of the South, the corn and wheat fields of the West, this concen- 
tration and power of money and need of money forces a mort- 
gage unwritten, but none the less disastrous on the crops before 
the seed germinate in the ground. 

At every country store in the planting sections exist a system 
of banking of the most ruinous character. It is not banking 
with notes of issue, but banking of the most damaging charac 
ter. 

The supplies are furnished and apremature mortgage in effect 
taken on the expected crop. The per cent for supplies is al- 
ways large enough to pay large interest and cover bad debts. 
When the crop is made it is delivered to these mortgagees, and 
they seize it at the lowest price,:so if possible to make another 
profit. In these transactions I have seen supplies draw a rate 
of interest counted on the rules of interest exceeding 20 per 
cent. 

One more step is developed, and one more means of injury. 
Your system excluding “eal estate as a security, you turn itover 
to a mortgage banking system. Millions are loaned on mort- 

ages at a rate of interest and expense that is absolute ruin. 

he estimates in the census shows a mortgage debt of about 
seven billions. The rate of interest on mortgaged debts in the 
East is 54 per cent, 8 per cent in the South and West,and 7 per 
cent in the Middle States. To this must be added at least 3 per 
cent to pay the agents and expenses. All this the borrower 
pays. Of these debts about 40 per cent are held by those not re- 
siding where the real estate is. Two billion eight hundred mil- 
lions held by nonresidents, drawing a rate of interest of 7 per cent 
at least, accumulating in one year the enormous sum of one bun- 
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dred and ninety-six millions, more than the actual national-bank 
circulation in the United States. There are one hundred and 
sixty-seven of these mortgage banking companies, and the prof- 
its cin be somewhat realized when there is one that commenced 
in 1335 on a capital of $10,000, and by October, 1891, had earned 
$79,260. 

Mr. Chairman, if these official statements do not fully show 
the need of another banking system,so as to destroy this con- 
centration of money and favnion something by which business 
can be done without destruction, it is hard to do so. 

It a‘Tords the powerful and complete opportunity to combina- 
tion, and the destruction of anything like stable and reasonable 
prices for property and labor. It is trulya great idea to have a 
currency or mouey that is stable. Sound andstable money may 
exist and business be languid and prosperity destroyed. It must 
not only be stable as near as possible, but it must be sufficient 
in amount. Searce money may be sound, but scarce money never 
stimulates business or advances prosperity. Abundance of 
money may be sound and as stable as scarce money, and an abun- 
dance always destroys the opportunity to concentrate. By com- 
binations of money the purchasing power is advanced, and all 
suffer except the money holder. That is, his gain is the loss of 
the property hdlders and the laborers who produce the prop- 
erty. 

y SCARCITY OF MONEY AND CURRENCY. 

If I have been able to establish the fact that the money and 
currency of the country is, even if sufficient in volume but con- 
centrated in great centers and unable to find profitable invest- 
ments, then our circulating medium affects the business of the 
entire country as though it did not exist. What benefit is de- 
rived from the one hundred millions in the New York banks 
over and above their legal reserves if it cannot be used? What 
benefit can the country banks derive from it when their cus- 
tomers can not furnish the required security? What real bene- 
fit do they obtain if their home banks can obtain it and loan it 
to its customers if the rate of interest is so high and the prices 
of their commodities so low thatit is destruction to borrow? 

lt is useless to answer that they can get the moneyif they will 
furnish the security. The very trouble is that the security re- 
quired they have not, and although the banksdesire to loan the 
money they desire to loan only on such security as our people 
do not have. If there is a localcurrency satisfactory to the com- 
munity in which it circulates, and a local security to obtain it 
coneeoreeey to the lender, tell me why this aid to business shall 
not in justice be granted? 

But the volume of the circulating medium is inadequate even 
if well distributed, and that becomes apparent and plain if we 
will only stop to think what is going on in the stagnated busi- 
ness of the country and the world. 

Promises to pay money in the future forms the basis of busi- 
ness. Now. if each promise to pay upon maturity can not be met 
then there is but one remedy, that 1s a new a to pay ora 
serious sacrifice. If the pay. day is postponed by a new promise 
this only increases the difficulty and burden of payment. We 
are then trying the hazardous experiment of transacting busi- 
ness on a multiplicity of promises to pay. The needed supply of 
the medium of exchange forces this condition, and not only 
drives business in that channel, but necessarily curtails it. This 
results in high money and low labor, or the representative of 
labor, low prices for commodities. Thatis exactly what we have. 
Low prices for labor or its productions means highmoney. High 
money means retarding industry and developments. Scarce 
money and large promises of money show the absolute want of 
money. 

All trade is but barter; money is but the medium and conven- 
ience of exchange. Reduce the capacity of the medium of bar- 
ter, you not only restrict the trade but force the trade to resort 
to some means to carry it on, or it must resort to the exchange 
of commodity for commodity direct. Before it does this it will 
increase individual indebtedness, and that is substantially where 
we are, without the means to pay. 

If we can get clearly before us what has been going on for the 
last few years in regard to these promises to pay money, a good 
conception can be had of its needs. 

The estimated national debts of the world is _— at twen- 
ty-seven billions. This is an increase of ten billions in twenty 

ears, an average increase of one-half billion each year. The 

debtedness of the United States government is more than two 
billions. Of this sum eight hundred and thirty-two millions 
is national. 

The increase of private indebtedness is as large in its ratio as 
national, and when we add all together, we are confronted with a 
world’s indebtedness of three hundred billions. It does seem that 
etatesmanship would if possible provide an abundant stable cur- 
rency to meet these enormous obligations. Butjustthe reverse 
hasbeen the legislation. When the colossal debt had reached such 
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magnitude then was the work commenced to destroy the means 
todischarge it. This decreased values and increased the debt. 
The commercial world discarded one of its vital forces, that na- 
ture had provided, and all became competitors in the rush for 
gold. The basis upon which this debt was built was narrowed 
ee of broadened. Business was on its head instead of its 
eet. 

Commerce was without its necessary adjunct, and a crisis is 
developed. Notasudden panic that will pass away, but an utterly 
untenable, unsound, and ruinous system that has brought the 
world, and sad to say our great country, to the verge of inac- 
tivity. Weare not ina panic. Weare in a condition much 
worse than a panic. Every dollar of indebtednessin the United 
States to-day is as much a gold debt as if the promise was ex- 
pressed in the instrument declaring thedebt. Whata political 
crime; the human mind can not comprehend it. In the short 
time I have been a member of this House I have:heard it as- 
serted on this floor that our people who earn their living by 
their labor were the best paid and most comfortable laborers on 
theearth. Look atthem now. Are they not to be pitied in- 
stead of censured. 

But you answer me that the proposition is to increase the 
volume of debt by issuing new promises to pay money. I admit 
the force 6f the idea as far as it is true. Before the war we 
banked on gold and silver, the trueand proper basis of all bank- 
ing. Since the war the only system of legal paper circulation 
we have had is based on eli . If the credit of the United 
States was destroyed there would not be adollar of paper circu- 
lation under the present system that would not go down. But 
the circulation does not increase the liabilities of the United 
States, or States, or of individuals, except the individuals or- 
garized intothe corporation for bankiug. Thecirculating notes 
do not encumber any one with interest except the borrower and 
are a substitute for money. If this has been a success, and I 
concede its benefits along with its objections, why not have a 
local substitute for money, based upon the credits as good as 
the ones used? If the credit of all the States in this Union was 
——— it would be impossible to maintain the credit of the 
United States. Every good citizen is deeply interested in main- 
taining the credit of the General: Government, but not more so 
than in maintaining the credit of his State. They are one and 
the same thing. 

There is not a State that has a debt that does not maintain it 
with absolute fidelity. Why not permit these States that owe 
debts to draw their obligations within their own borders, and 
instead of suffering a continual drainage on their currency in 
paying interest, pay their interest to their own citizens, and de- 
velop at the same time a medium of exchange that can and will 
advance the prosperity of their people. 

We have stopped oe channel for the increase of our cur- 
rency except the little gold we may get; we have doubled our 
indebtedness upon the pretext of having a solid, stable dollar. 
You see the results. Turn enterprise, pluck, and energy loose 
and let them select their own tools, and the day for tramps isat 
anend. Let the States take care of their own people. it this 
currency shall prove satisfactory, and of this I have not the least 
doubt, then redeem ro Treasury notes and destroy them. 
Let the Treasury of the United States cease to be the gold pur- 
chaser for every foreign order and assume that independent po- 
sition it is entitled to. 

There is aclass, however, that have not been hurt, their wealth 
has increased though locked in iron boxes. Their homes are 
not desolate, or their business destroyed. They have grown 
wealthy by doing nothing, and have the benefits of laws that are 
acurse to their brothers. Gold is king, and labor is prostrated 
before it. Is it not wise to consider where this gold is, as it is 
now the only standard money of the United States. Has the 
standard gold been circulated in the country, or has it been con- 
—- into centers, and handled only for its own apprecia- 
tion? ' 

The last report from the Secretary of the Treasury puts gold 
in the United States at four hundred and eleven millions. As- 
sume this correct. Now the value of silver coin, of pores cur- 
rency, and any species of property is measured in value by the 

old dollar. Every debt now is payable in gold or its equiva- 
ent. Is it not tmportant—all important, that this sole stand- 
ard should actually perform the functions of money? 

New York banks in their last report show about one hundred 
millions held by them above their legal reserves. Of this sum 
let us assume that fifty millions is gold (itis however much more). 
No doubt, twenty, yea forty cities in the United States have in 
the vaults of their banks five millions of gold each, making the 
aggregate sum of two hundred and forty millions. The Treas- 
urer of the United States becomes a borrower of gold, as soon as 
it fails to have one hundred millions. Look at the sum left for 
circulation in the great business of this country. 
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Now, with your one standard money concentrated as it is, 
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every debt, bond obligation, or transaction where money is prom- | 


ised is a gold transaction. Is one so blind that he can not see 
the effects on the pricesof property, and on every business known 
to us? 

Mr. Chairman, to make plain my proposition, let me state the 
prices of a few great articles of commerce in this country, and 
compare them for even the short space of ten months. OnJuly 
6, 1893, wheat was worth 713 cents; February 21, 1894, 624 cents, 
a decline of nearly 9 cents. Corn on the same day in July was 
worth 474 cents; February 21, 1894, 424 cents, a decline of 5 
cents. Pork on the same day in July, 1893, per barrel, $19; on 
the same day in February, 1894, $13.50, a decline of $5 per barrel. 
July 5, 1893, in Pittsburg, Grey Forge pig iron, $12 per ton: Feb- 
ruary 28, 1894, $9.60, a decline of $2.40 per ton. Steel rails in 
New York on the 5th of July, 1893, $29 per ton; February 28, 1894, 
$24.80, a decline of $4.20. The depreciation in the price of live 
stock in the United States from January 1, 1893, to January 1, 
1894, was $312,000,000, largely more than our bank circulation. 

I need not give more, but state that almost every article of 
commerce has gone down, until it is impossible todischarge the 
debts based upon values existing ten years ago. The deprecia- 
tion of property values in the United States in two years is more 
in dollars than the cost of the civil war. The distress is ac- 
knowledged, and a worse state of things can hardly be imagined. 
But we are told that these declines and this distress are because 
a tariff law is to be passed, and that business is from that cause 
prostrated. If this is the true cause, tell me why prices have 
fallen all over Europe. Does the proposed tariff legislation de- 
stroy prices in London? Substantially the same decline is found 
everywhere. If our prices alone declined, and reached a cer- 
tain point below other nations, then our exports would increase 
and turn the balance of trade in our favor. But the real, start- 
ling fact, is we are starving with magnificent crops, and begging 
where thereis an abundance. This decline in values is but an 
aivance in money—gold money. But there remains one great 
burden that does not decline, it holds its place, that is the bur- 
den of government. It requires now almost twice the property 
to pay taxes it did ten years ago. 

Protection for thirty years has certainly shown its best fea- 
tures. With colossal fortunes built up under pretext of benefit- 
ing labor, after thirty years of class legislation we see money 
doubled in its purchasing power, utter paralysis in business, and 
from under the very roof of this great friend of labor working- 
men are tramping in organized bands toward the seat of gov- 
ernment, and for the first time in our history are driven from 
the steps of the Capitol, they demanding of Congress utter im- 
possibilities. Your protection is a twin brother to the financial 
system that has destroyed prosperity and left the country ut- 
terly prostrate. You gentlemen on the Republican side may 
induce the people to return you to power, and you are sanguine 
that they will do it, but before you hold the reins two years un- 
der this financial system your political creed will totter, and 
the people will hurl you from your places, and continue the 
struggle until these fetters are broken. 

High protection and a gold standard would wither a paradise. 
Was it the proposed tariff legislation of the United States that 
caused the great assembly of great men in London a few days 
since? Did tariff laws of our country, wicked as they are, form 
the subject of their deliberations? No. The downfall of prices, 
the’ idle men and women of the world, the eternal frenzy for 

old, told them that prosperity was passing away from the civi- 

ized world, and that the crime that by law priced their prop- 
erty and labor in gold had rendered nations unable to meet their 
obligations, great corporations were bent to theearth with their 
burdens, and mankind had been by law made distrustful of his 
fellow-man, and business, labor, industry, and energy were shorn 
of their strength. 

Let me submit here an abstract from the leading paper of this 
city, the Post, calmly spoken, and full of truth: 

BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND. 


That the double standard is making great strides in British favor and opin- 
ion no careful observer of current events need doubt. Nothing could be 
more unmistakable than that the fipanciers of the world are both aston- 
ished and alarmed at the failure of monometallism to secure commercial re- 
habilitation and general prosperity. The demonetization of silver in India 
has paralyzed British trade with that vast market. The dethronement ‘of 
the white metal in the United States has finally inaugurated the régime of 
the single standard, and now throughout the mercantile and monetary world 
the harvest of stagnation and disaster is complete. All the propositions of 
the theorist, with one more or less important exception, have been realized. 
The currency is perfectly stable and sound, its value is established, its pur- 
chasing power enhanced. But somehow manking is not ars. indus- 
try does not expand and thrive, commerce languishes, and even the owners 
of the gold perceive that it is not as useful to them as it was before. 

Within the past few weeks London has been astonished by a succession of 
meet. and conferences with reference to silver, and especially so in view 
of the fact that these functions were not conducted by so-called “ silver 
cranks,”’ but by the most conservative thinkers, politicians, publicists, and 
financiers of Europe. One in particular, held during the early part of the 
present month at the Mansion House, was attended by such gentlemen as 
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the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Addington, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, M.P., Lord Claude Hamilton, M. P., Mr. Lidderdale, Mr. Henry Chap- 
lin, M.P., Mr. H. R. Grenfell, Prof. H. S. Foxwell, Prof. William Smart, Mr. 
S. Smith, M. P., Mr. Samuel Montagu, M. P., Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson, 
M. P., Mr. Stephen Williamson, M. P., Mr. R. Lacey Everett, M. P., Mr. BE. F 
Vesey Knox, M.P., Mr. Thomas Salt, Mr. James Mawdsley, (secretary of 
the United Textile Factory Workers), Mr. William Keswick, Mr. Thomas 
Hanbury, Mr. Robert Barclay, Mr. John A. Beith, Mr. H. Schmidt, Mr. J. P 


Heseltine, Mr. William Taylor, Gen. Sir George Chesney, M. P., Sir Alfred 
Hickman, M.P., Mr. Henry McNiel, Sir W. Houldsworth. M. P.. Mr. Leon- 
ard Courtney, M.P., Prof. J. Sheild Nicholson, Mr. Ben 'villet. Prof. Milew- 
| ski, professor of political economy, University of Cracow: Mr. David Mur- 





ray, Adelaide, S. A., late president of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce; 


Mons. Alphonse Allard, honorary director of the mint, Brussels: Mons 
Georges de Laveleye, Mons., Henri Cernushi, Paris; Mons. Edmond Thery, 
Paris: Prof. R. G. Levy, Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris: Count 
| von Mirbach, member of the German Diet, and of the Prussian House of 
Lords; Dr. Otto Arendt, member of the Prussian Diet; Mr. N. P. Van den 


Berg, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, Amsterdam, and Mr. G@ 
Boissevain, Amsterdam. It was to this distinguished assemblage that t 
Sherman telegram, advocating the restoration of silver by international 
agreement, was read, and it was by such men that the proposition was ap 
plauded to the echo. Not only that, but Hon. A. J Balfour, chief secretary 
of Ireland under the Salisbury Government, and afterward Conservative 
leader of the House of Commons, delivered an address boldly and equivo 
cally championing the double standard and declaring that monometallism 
had been tested and found wanting 


Now, let me read the criticism of the greatest financial jour- 
nal in England. 

{Editorial in Financial News of London, April 39.] 

There have not been wanting of late indications of growing irritation with 
England for its dog-in-the-manger silver policy. Gold monometallism is 
convulsing two continentsjand gravely compromising the future of the poorer 
states in Europe. This feeling has been voiced in America by Senator LopGE 
whose proposal virtually to shut out British goods from the United States 
until we should assent toa bimetallic convention, though extreme and ab 
surd, indicates the trend of sentiment on the other side of the Atlantix 

Senator LopGE is not a silver man in the usual sense, being opposed out 
and out to free coinage in the United States under existing conditions. and 
therefore his views, though tinged with strong feeling, may attract more 
attention here than those ofthe pronounced silverites. Mr. LopGr is very 
bitter about the failure of the Brussels conference of last year, where the 
attitude of the British official delegates was “scarcely less than discour 
teous”’ to the United States, and he believes that nine-tenths of the Amer 
ican people regard it in that light. 

A feeling of this kind is not to be lightly ignored. We have frequent dip- 
lomatic differences with the United States, but as a rule there is seldom as 
sociated with these any sense of animus between the people of the two 
countries. 

But now we are encouraging the growth of a feeling that on a question 
which affects the prosperity of millions of individual Americans England 
is inclined to entertain views unfriendly to the United States. We know, of 
course, that the unfriendliness is accidental, and that our monetary policy 
is controlled by purely sefish considerations—so purely selfish that we do 
not mind seeing India suffering from our action much more than America 
does. The Americans are sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that it is the 
part of a friend to show himself friendly, and when this country turns a deaf 
ear to the plaint of half the world, includingall the New World, they not un 
naturally take it unkindly. 

It is not for us to say whether the feeling of irritation is wholly justified 
or not; it exists, and that isthe main point. Moreover, it is taking a shape 
that may entail very awkward consequences onus. Therecent proposal to 
coin Mexican dollars in San Francisco was a bid toward giving us an object 
lesson by ousting us from our commanding p sition in eastern trade 

There is a plain moral in the remark that if the United States would ven 
ture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asia at her back, and would command the markets of 
both continents. ‘The barrier of gold would be more fatal than any barrier 
ofacustom-house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond of 
tree trade.”’ 

There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year was 
out. Every American industry would be protected not only at home, but 
atevery other market. Of course, the States would suffer to a certain ex- 
tent through having to pay her obligations abroadin gold; but the loss on 
exchange under this head would be a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with the profits to be reaped from the markets of South America and Asia, 
to say nothing of Europe. 

The marvel is that the United States has not long ago seized the oppor- 
tunity, and but for the belief that the way of England is necessarily the way 
to commercial success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done 
long ago. Now, Americans are awakening to the fact that “so long as they 
narrow their ambition to becoming a larger England” they can not beat us 
It has been a piece of luck that it has never occurred to the Americans to 
scoop us out of the world’s markets by goingon a silver basis, andit might 
serve us right if, irritated by the contemptuous apathy of our Government 
tothe gravity of the silver problem, the Americans retaliate by freezing out 
gold. It could easily be done. 


I do not use these articles for the purpose of vindicating the 
theory of bimetallism at this time, but for the purpose of show- 
ing the financial condition. They are powerful used in either 
respect. Idonotclaim full,complete, and adequate relief if this 
measure is adopted, but it will destroy a most unhealthy and 
ruinous monopoly in money, and aid in reaching that result 
where banking shall be disconnected from Government, and sil- 
ver and gold, the national money of this country, be restored. 

In the South we appeal for a chance of success permanent and 
enduring. We have done much, we will do more if we can be 
unfettered. Our success will be your improvement, why not 
untie our hands? Do you enjoy an inflation of money in your 
section, and a destructive contraction in ours? Do you really 
think you are prosperous while you are making your country- 
men poor? Is your patriotism so narrow that it is confined 
within the limits of your own domiciles? 

We will have a circulating medium in some shape to transact 
business—fuil, stable, and abundant to send exchanges of com- 
modities rapidly and successfully to the doors of consumption. 


M 
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We have built our great lines of transportation with but one 
sole object to commerce—that was to make prices higher at the 
the gates of production and cheaper at the gates of consumption; 
and notwithstanding transportation has been in a few years re- 
duced one-half, yet at the doors of production commodities rot, 
unable to bear transportation, and at the doors of consumption 
our people tramp and beg for a living. 

We have seen our present financial system prostrated at the 
command of one man and a widespread panic spreading over 
the entire country. When Mr. Smith, through the Tenth Na- 
tion Bank at New York, in 1872, in one day contracted the cir- 
culating medium four millions to lower the price of stocks every 
artery of trade felt the contraction and an immense commercial 
ruin followed as a result of the avarice and greed of one man. 
Should we not destroy the chance for a hundred Smiths or a 
thousand Smiths to bring about such a result? 

As a further proof of the necessity of this circulation, permit 
me tocail attention to certain facts in the knowledge of all. 
When the financial blunders began to be felt by the banks they 
were totally unable to expand their circulation or give flexibility 
to the currency. There was no legitimate way to meet it. Cur- 
rency could not be obtained. The banks felt the pressure and 
realized a complete failure of the system. They were driven by 
the fervor of self-protection to resort to an unauthorized taxable 
circulation. In New York at one time over 48,000,000 clearing- 
house certificates were used to supply the want for currency— 
certified checks, certificates, promises, and other devices ille- 
gally resorted to. 

Ineurring this penalty of 10 per cent and in the aggregate not 


_ less than one hundred and fifty millions of this taxable circula- 


tion issued in the teeth of law, incurring a tax of from ten to 
fifteen millions of dollars due to the United States. But you 
propose by this bill to release that, on no pretext whatever, but 
because of the sad emergencies of the times. Yet when we ap- 
yeal to be permitted to issue to our — for their benefit a 
legal currency, you say no. Excuse us; do not be so liberal to 
the people. Avarice has no shame. But suppose this enor- 
mous sum of unusual circulation was legal, and that no violations 
of law was incurred, yet the fact still remains that the neces- 
sity for increased circulation was so great that these large sums 
were used and temporarily used to stay for the banks a threat- 
ened disaster, if possible more ruinous than the present. 

If a clearing-house certificate, a certified check, or any other 
character of paper can be used usefully, and for the benefit of 
the banks, based alone on the resources of the banks, why not 
permit the people, the common people, through their representa- 
tives to provide a means to relieve themselves from their dis- 
tress? The banks saved themselves by their devices, but failed 
to save the people; they relieved themselves from — ruin, 
but left the poople where they found them, still struggling 
against oppression, depression, and probable disaster. 

If I have shown the necessity for escaping from this most sui- 
cidal financial system, then the remaining question is, Will this 
proposed legislation bring about the desired relief, either in 
part orin whole? Ifthe scheme should result in commercial dis- 
turbances, or if it will afford a chance to avaricious men to put 
into circulation worthless and debased paper, so as to defraud 
and cheat, I would oppose it with what little strength I could 
command. I would goeven a step further and say if I believed 
it would even bring about inconvenience in trade or travel, I 
would oppose it. 

Now, to answer the objections that forty-four States with dif- 
ferent banking laws, different Legislatures, and people of differ- 
ent interests, will allof them constructa banking system so that 
the issue of the banks of these different States will be stable and 
good, is the next point of inquiry. 

WILL THE STATE BANK PAPER BE GOOD AND SOUND? 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this proposition I assume 
I have to meet the great and paramount objection to this pro- 
posed legislation. it can be established that the circulation 
will be good and sound, I do not think any objection can be urged 
without being tinctured seriously with selfish motives. Such 
objections are not to be seriously considered. If the objections 
are really based on a motive to preserve the present monopol 
in money, such objections should cast a icion on the opposi- 
tion. But it is important to the public good that such a 
circulation should be good. The clear propositicn offered is to 
repeal a tax on the circulation of State banks and State bank 
associations. . 

The uage State banks and State bank associations is lan- 

in the act that im the tax. It is evident that 

is lan was meant to ude banks of a State used as a 
fiscal agent in its government, like the old State Bank of Ten- 
nessee, and State and bank associations—meaning by this banks 
chartered so that individuals under a State charter could bank 


’ and issue its notes. So the proposed repeal applies only to State 
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banks and State bank associations, leaving the law in full force 
as to individual banks or to any character of notes, or any other 
paper promises used in circulation as money by individuals, 
firms, or corporations. 

In examining the question as to the danger of a bad circula- 
tion, the Legislatures of the respective States must put it in the 
power of these banks to perpetrate the fraud before they can 
ever attempt it. But I contend that if loose legislation made 
such frauds possible, still the circumstances which now sur- 
rounds us renders it impossible to put into circulation worthless 
paper. 

There has never existed in the United States a state of facts 
and circumstances like the present when State bank paper was 
in circulation. It iswell remembered that before the war there 
was no paper circulation but State bank paper, and its redemp- 
tion was based on gold and silver. At present if loose legisla- 
tion or bad management in the bank was undertaken—and it may 
be—the notes of such institutions would never pass over its own 
counters. They must be regarded as good and stable as national- 
bank notes or Treasury notes. They will have to circulate side 
by side with them, and the moment they are treated as of less 
value they can never leave the vaults of the bank, orif by chance 
they have left the home bank and gone into circulation, and 
they go below the national currency, immediately they will be 
returned for redemption. 

This plain truth will be known to every business man that at- 
tempts to putintocirculation State bank notes. He recognizes at 
the very outset that these notes are worthless to the bank unless 

ood and solvent, and as good as the notes they have to come 
intocompetition with. He further knows that unless their char- 
acter is fully maintained equivalent to the national currency, 
his bank will have to redeem them in money which is as good. 
No legislative restrictions could possibly be so effective, and the 
bank issuing ndtes must occupy the position of utter indiffer- 
ence as to the use of the State circulation or national circulation, 
and accept one as readily as the other. So whatever may be the 
legislation of the States, here is found a law absolutely certain 
in its results and restraints. 

But let me extend this idea farther, and we can see at once 
the effective and certain check on the circulation of bad paper. 

There are in the United States 3,781 national banks, including 
all the State banking institutions of different characters, of 
which there are 5,685, a total of 9,466 banks, one bank to every 
7,000 inhabitants. I do not suppose there is one of these banks, 
at least very few, that are not on some line of transportation, 
either rail or water. I do not suppose that there is a single one 
that does not have telegraph communications. Compare this for 
a moment with the conditions that existed in 1840 to 1856, when 
unsound and worthless banks existed. It wasin this period the 
greatest disaster resulted from bad bank circulation. If any 
State institution was te become a bank of issue, each one Would 
at this time operate as a check on the other; if ever the circula- 
tion of a bank was refused at one of these institutions it would 
drive that circulation home for redemption. 

Nearly four thousand national banks doing business with these 
institutions, with a circulation beyond dispute, would never per- 
mit unsafe currency to float fora day. It is well understood 
the immensity of business done by checks and drafts. Would 
any bank, State or national, ever receive a dollar of doubtful 
currency and give to the owner acredit upon which he could 
demand legal-tender money? 

Would any solvent bank to-day become a debtor by accepting 
a check of another unless the bank knew the check to be abso- 
lutely good? Certainly not. Now, these notes issued are but 
the checks of the banks on themselves, and we all remember 
what great relief was obtained in our financial troubles by the 
use of certified checks, issued by banks drawn on their own in- 
stitutions. 

But I have no reason to assume that any State Legislature 
will license institutions to cheat and steal. It would be just as 
reasonable to presume Congress would do such athing. The 
welfare of every State is substantially in the hands of its Legis- 
lature, and if one Legislature should by careless laws permit 
bad banking, if such could be done, in issuing bad paper, then 
that State would be the sufferer, and certainly Congress is not 
the guardian of State Legislatures. But, Mr. Chairman, this 
idea of States permitting the issuing of bad currency, is based 
on the idea of Eeovente in the legislators and the people. It 
assumes that experience in finance, experience in banking, the 
facilities of communications, and all these combined have learned 
us nothing. No better system of banking has ever been known 
than the systems several of the States ° 

Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, and others, and 
every ideaof our national banking law is drawn from the wisdom 
of State legislators. We had reached such perfection in the 
system that when the war struck these institutions with quite 
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one hundred million of their notes in circulation, and the storm 
of destruction was such that no history or age ever recorded or 
experienced its like, yet every dollar of this was redeemed. 
True, there were great sacrifices,and reductions, and losses, but 
the grand and paramount fact exists that none of these iss 
were lost. Butif «very dollar of these notes had been lost, it 
would have been a light loss compared with the cost of national- 
bank circulation. The people of the United States have paid in 
interest on bonds held to secure circulation in thirty years over 
$417,000,000 and paid this to the banks for a circulation that is 
now reduced below $200,000,000, $13,900,000 annually fora circula- 
ting medium. More money paid in one year than was ever lost 
in state banking. 

The resources of all the national banks in the United States 
amounts to $3,109,563,284. The resources of the other State 
banking institutions amount to $3,607,746,405. Yet your circu- 
lation is reduced to less than two hundred millions. Cana good 
reason be assigned for this small circulation, when the country 
is being ruined for the medium of exchange, for the exchange 
of property? In the assets of the State institutions about $130,- 
000,000 consist in United States bonds; but under this prohib- 
itory tax nota dollar can be put in circulation, although it is 
the security and only security for our banking paper. 

Let it aiso be understood that there is nothing in this pro- 
posed legislation that forces any State to establish or authorize 
banks. Sixteen States, I thfnk it is, have constitutional prohi- 
bition against such banks. It is left to them to alter or change 
their constitutions if they wish. The States that do not want 
such banks are left to their own decision. The States that do 
want them are left to their own wisdom in the passage of laws 
that will benefit their people. Where is the law that Lllinois 
should ever overrule Tennessee in this recognized constitutional 
and equal power? Shall Tennessee say to Massachusetts, you 
shall not charter a railroad in the limits of your boundaries, or 
shall Massachusetts say to Tennessee, you shall not charter a 
bank of issue in your limits, for your own convenience? Ten- 
nessee has nothing to do in providing local institutions for Mas- 
sachusetts, and it is an unauthorized infringement of Tennessee 
powers for that State, or a combination of States, to defeat her 
will while she is acting in the limits of constitutional power. 

Mr, Chairman, if I have been able to establish the necessity 
of this legislation; that itwould greatly relieve our country from 
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its horrible condition; if it would enable industries in the States | 


to resume their proper position; if it stops at once the sad pre- 
dicament we see labor in; if | have been so fortunate as to dem- 
onstrate either or any of these blessings would follow I shall 
feel I have discharged my duty to my people. : 

Will my Republican friends permit me to speak to them in the 
spirit of an American citizen? I know I feel proud of any suc- 
cess of my countrymen. Every home that is built surrounded 
by the ordinary comforts of life is amonument to good laws and 
good citizenship, and whether it be a proud ship of the sea or 
the cottage of labor I appreciate its blessings. In this great 
land of ours, where yet millions of acres of soil have never been 
touched; where mountains of iron and coal have never been 
pierced; where the ax has never touched the forest, shall we 


is in your own hands, and the happiness of your people is com- 
mitted to your care. 
States, but do not fetter ours. 
ver, but turn her loose and the wisdom of her people will work 
out her success. 


great character and banish discontent from their doors. 

If you do not want the character of currency do not take it. 
We will pa 
reach your hand across our borders and dictate to us what shall 
be our policy. We will not distrust you; let us alone. Demo- 
cratic friends, I never in my life breathed a breath disloyal to 
my party. 

Tadmire a man with convictions, whether he is with me or 
against me. Sincerity is born of honesty. May I not in candor 
appeal to my brethren that differ with me? 


form; you promised future helponthis line. You have ignored 
your promises. We can not even coin the silver bullion: for 
which our notes are outstanding. 

\When we in the South began to make iron and ship it with an 
expense of $4 per ton and laid it down on your Atlantic seaboard, 
you cried for free iron and free coal. You wanted free sugar; 
all these we have surrendered. You have told us asilver dollar 
is a dishonest dollar; now, when we ask you to place your feet on 
a plain, unmistakable plank in our creed, you say it will make a 
‘*wild-cat” dollar. Do you really think you are serving the 
Democratic party, or are you following alocal interest? Will you 
yield nothing in our behalf, although plainly announced in our 


You may not need this legislation in your | 
The great West can not get sil- | 
| be printed in the RECORD, and I will say thaton Thursday morn- 
The South will have her chance, and the en- | 
terprise, will,and energy of these people will maintain their | 
| this bill, and on that day, at the earliest moment desirable, | 


our debts in such money as you like, but do not | 


When you rested | 
your fight on silver you cut us off with one breath in your plat- | 
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f . . | the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be final. 
not say to our noble States, you are unchained; your prosperity | : 
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— creed? Did you assist in putting it there to dec 
s there no political faith between us? 
sl» . Y , 

[ ask you in the name peo} be true to them, and 
when you do it no force can drive us from you, and the great 
principles of a great party will triumph and peace and prosperity 
follow its success. Permit to draw back home our own se- 
curities, let our home citizens own them, let us 3b 
at home, and let these proud States r place 


» + 


of my LO 


us 
pay our intere 


res nie th ir prom 


in the Government, controlling their loc sin their 
own way, providing for the happiness of their own ‘ and 
then, and not until then, will the people cease to expect the sup- 
port of the Government and rely on their ow ; and 
brave hearts for success. 

I ask you in the name of my people to stop one 
consider. We have been loyal to the party ever since t 
was fired. If you think that we Southern men mean to vote to 


suit youl tell youour independence wi!l be asserted after aw! 
and such affiliations formed that you gentlemen will reco 
at last that we have some rights in thisgreat country of ours 
make no threats; I have none tomake. But when you drove 
from the silver plank of the platform, drove us from the [reo 
coinage of silver, from the coinage of the seigniorage, and now 
when you try to dodge this plank of the platform, [ tell you 
that we of the South will sink or swim on that plank, for we will 
never dodge it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you most kin 
attention which you have givenme. Ihaveconsun 


, + 
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than I intended to consume. If I can feel after this debate is 
over that my humble efforts have had any result, that | ’ 
done my best toserve the people whosent me here, and that you 
have listened to their requests, I shall feel that I have don 
honor to myself, honor to my country, and filled the measure of 
responsibility as best I could. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, in arguing the question 
fore the committee I shall use as a basis the bill which [ had tho 
honor to present to the House and which was referred the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I ask now to have read 


an amendment which [ will propose by request to the pending 
bill in the committee at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read for informa 
tion as a part of the remarks of the gentleman from Mass 
setts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEc. 26}. That any banking association organized under 

tate is hereby authorized to take and retain and issue ; 





culating currency notes described in section 4 of this act 

ner and under the same conditions, obligatious, and restrictio as t 
tal and as to proportion to its capital and to its other currency 1 
and as to retaining and surrendering the same as are provided int 


of the taking of such notes by associations organized under this act 
vided, Such banks taking such notes shall make such reports to the ¢ 
troller of the Currency, and submit to such examinations by natior ‘ 
examiners as are required by this act in case of banks organized under 
act, and any banking association organized under the laws of a1 
taking and retaining such notes under and in full compliance with the « 
ditions herein described, shall thereafter during such compliance be exer 


Ol { y asl 


from the 10 per cent tax imposed — its circulating currency notes ! 
isting law: And provided further, That the decision of the Comptro r « 
| the Currency as toa full compliance with this section, when approve v 


Any person authorize 

do by the governor of a State may copy any report of the condition of any 
State banking association in that State made to the Comptroller of the‘ e 
rency by any national-bank examiner. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, [offer that now, sothat it may 


ing each member of the House will find on hisdesk a copy of my 
argument before the Committee on Banking and Currency upon 


shall speak uponthe bill. As I have always done when addre 
ing the House, I invite candid questions on any point I do not 
make clear. I now reserve my time, and shall resume the floor 
on Thursday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when the motion 
was put in the Committee on Banking and Currency to report 
the pending bill to the House with the recommendation that 
it be passed, I was one of the members of the committee who 
voted in the negative. I did not then think that it ought to be- 
come a law. True, I have not submitted what is commonly 
called a minority report in the matter, but I nevertheless see no 
reason now to change the opinion which I entertained with re- 
spect to the measure at the time my vote was so given against it 
inthe committee. There is no occasion, Mr. Chairman, for un- 
due haste in suspending the operation of the United States stat- 
utes against those who are said to have violated them in this 
instance. Nothing has occurred to indicate that the Govern- 
ment is about to proceed against the wrongdoers for the re- 
covery of the tax imposed by the statutes. It will be time 
enough to consider the propriety of legislation of the character 
suggested when some real necessity for it arises. 

his bill, it will be observed, too, sir, is quite broad in its 
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terms and general in its application. It covers any violation of 
the statutes, of whatsoever character, which may have been com- 
mitted within the period designated. If there be some in- 
stances in which, from the circumstance of the case, the relief 
contemplated by the bill ought to be afforded, there may also be 
other instances in which no such equity for relief exists. Is it 
not well enough, then, if this kind of Seglstetion must be had, 
that sound discrimination should be exercised in connection 
with it?. 

Besides, sir, I do not believe in relieving by legislation, from 
the consequence of their wrongful acts, those who violate law. 
Such a practice has a strong tendency to invite subsequent vio- 
lations. It establishes a bad legislative precedent, and too 
often leads to gross abuses by the lawmaking power. If our 
laws are inadequate to supply sufficient currency to the people 
in time of monetary panics and disturbances, let us endeavor to 
devise, if possible, some financial system which will answer 

their needs in such emergencies, rather than spend our time in 
’ passing measures for the relief of those who have infracted the 

aws upon our statute books. 

But, Mr. Chairman, possibly the pending bill is not after alla 
matter of very seriousimportance. Perhaps no great harm can 
come to the country either by its passage or defeat. It certainly 
shrinks into insignificance when compared with the amendment 
which issought to be attached toit in this committee—an amend- 
ment, sir, which aims at nothing less than a radical change in 
our entire system of banking and currency, by the unconditional 
repeal of the 10 per cont tax on State bank circulation. Such a 

roposition as this is of vital interest, and is fraught, if enacted 

nto law, with consequences of the most far-reaching character. 
It is therefore this amendment and not the pending measure 
which is the real bone of contention here to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I need hardly say to this committee that this 
amendment is offered here without the sanction of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. That committee refuses to act 
as sponsor for it in any respect whatever. I trust I may not be 
deemed to violate the secrecy of the committee room when I 
state that, after a protracted hearing and a full vote, a proposi- 
tion similar to that contained init was defeated in that commit- 
tee so effectually as to preclude the possibility of its ever being 
there revived. The advocates of the State bank system of paper 
money have therefore been obliged in their extremity to get 
their proposed legislation before this body for consideration, 
not through the customary channels of the House, but by the 
somewhat unusual method of tacking it on to the pending bill 
in the shape of an amendment. 

This method of procedure is nevertheless sufficient for their 
purpose, Mr. Chairman, for it brings the whole subject of paper 
money issue squarely before us for our determination. It obliges 
us to investigate into the advantages and disadvantages of the 
system which they ne pig This, of course, can only be done 
intelligently by comparing it with the paper money system al- 
ready adopted by us as a a and with other systems of paper 
issue which have from time to time been advocated upon this 
floor. 

This comparison in turn compels examination into the merits 
and demerits of the systems with which the comparison is insti- 
tuted, and thus there is opened up before us a wide field of in- 
quiry, an area of disputation which is almost illimitable. Prac- 
tically, then, the question before us for consideration falls noth- 
ing short of this: What shall be the character of paper money 
which is to be adopted by the American people? 

I do not stop now, Mr. Chairman, to inquire whether there is, 
strictly and economically speaking, sucha thing as paper money, 
and whether the very term does not involve a contradiction and 
have a tendency to mislead. It answers my purpose, at least for 
the present, toemploy the words in their popu ar acceptation, 
and as signifying such notes as circulate freely from hand to hand 
and as are accepted in exchange for commodities and in pay- 
ment of debts. Such paper as this, sir, is not only a conven- 
jence, but is also an hones necessity to modern civilization. 
It has been employed for years by mankind, all leading nations 
having made use of it, and our ownnation having been familiar 
with itin various forms, from the time of the birth of the Re- 
public down to the present hour. That it will continue to be 
used by us in the future is of course bsyond all question, and 
as before observed, the material inquiry now is, What shall be 
its form and character? : 

DIRECT ISSUE OF PAPER MONEY BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. Chairman, there are those who contend, with great ear- 
nestness, that our paper issue should consist of whatis generally 
known and designated as fiat money. These persons declare that 
it is not necessary that money should be med of the precious 
metals, nor that it should possess any intrinsic value whatever, 
and that paper money does not require redemption in metallic 
money of intrinsic value in order to make it good; but they in- 
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sist that it is the stampof the Government which makes money, 
and that when paper is issued by the Government as and for 
money, and is made a full legal tender, and is receivable for all 
customs, taxes, and public dues, it will float and perform all the 
money functions. In other words, that such paper actually is 
money. Between this system, Mr. Chairman, and what is com- 
monly known as the system of inconvertible or irredeemable 
paper money issue by the Government, there is substantially no 
difference. The arguments advanced in support of the one are 
largely those employed in the advocacy of the other, and the 
two systems are, in point of principle, practically one and the 
same. 

If money can thus be created, sir, solely by legislative enact- 
ment, the necessity for taxation, or for poverty either, for that mat- 
ter, iscertainly not very apparent, for paper is cheap and printing 
can be done for a trifle. Indeed, your fiat-money advocate, pure 
and simple, does not recoil from such conclusions as these, but 
he has the courage of his convictions, and hesitates not to fol- 
low his fundamental propositions to their logical results. He 
revels in what may be styled the vagariesof finance. He vaults 
lightly over the objection that one of the great functions of 
money is to measure value, and that hence all money must pos- 
sess value in itself, or, if it be paper, must be redeemable in 
money of intrinsic value, and that his proposed money has no 
such quality and therefore can not gctasameasure. He ignores 
the bitter and costly experience of mankind in their rash exper- 
iments with his kind of paper money, and insists upon an illim- 
itable issue of it. He is full of the wildest and most impracti- 
cable schemes for getting it into circulation, and proposes, among 
other methods, to pay off the national debt with it, regardless of 
the sacred pledge of the Government that this debt shall be paid 
in coin or its equivalent. 

The direct issue of paper money by the Government, Mr. 
Chairman, is urged in part upon the ground that the issue 
through banks is in the nature of a monopoly to them, and that 
paper money being designed for all the people and a necessity 
for them all, ought not to be controlled by any particular class; 
but should be placed in the hands of the Government acting for 
the benefit of each and every citizen. Direct issues by the Gov- 
ernment, sir, have always been strenuously resisted in this coun- 
try. It was so with respect to the four issues of Treasury notes 
which occurred in the periods commencing in the years 1812, 
1837, 1846, and 1857, although none of these issues was made a 
legal tender, and it was also so with respect to the greenbacks, 
upon which the legal-tender quality was largely conferred. 

Nevertheless, the ger among the people to this pro- 
posed direct issue would doubtless be greatly relaxed at this 
time, or at least the opposition would be deprived of the strong- 
est argumentagainst such issue, if it was known tobe the design 
of its advocates that the notes so issued should be convertible, 
that is, redeemable in coin at the demand of the holder. In fa- 
vor of such a system as this, the argument of monopoly might, 
with err be invoked against the system of issuing paper 
money through private banking corporations. Butconvertibil- 
ity, sir, is no part of the plan of the advocates of irredeemable 
ene Redemption incoin, as I have previously said, is looked 
upon by them as positively vicious. Their paper is to be incon- 
vertible, and is to be supported and maintained solely upon the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the credit of this Government is good. Upon 
this proposition men of all parties are agreed. It is good both 
at home and abroad. Its paper money is at par and its bonds 
are eagerly sought after in the money markets of the world as 
safe and profitable subjects for investments. But why is this 
so? Is it simply because the nation has at itscommand a wealth 
that is almost fabulous, and resources that are practically un- 
limited? Why,sir, of what avail is this to constitute a national 
credit when, as everyone knows, there is no power short of a 
victorious sword which can compel a sovereignty to observe its 
obligations if it prefers to ignore them? 

No, Mr. Chairman, it is because this Governmenthas paid. not 
because it has been able to pay, that its credit is so high. Itis 
because it has turned a deaf ear to the siren voice of repudiation 
and resisted the overtures of those whose teachings, however 
honestly imparted, would have served only, if accepted, to de- 
bauch its conscience and lure it to dishonor. It has builded up 
this magnificent credit over the en of the very element 
\,hich would now, however unwittingly, employ that credit for 
its destruction. 

Reflect, sir, for one moment upon the financial achievements 
of this Republic. It emerged from the greatest civil war of 
modern times, a war which shook a continent with its thunders 
and which taxed its energies almost beyond conception, to find 
its paper money at a discount and its bonded debt running into 
the tillions. inder the administration of that great party 
which guided it to victory and which hasever been jealous of its 
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financial honor it has made the painful, but inevitable and hon- 
orable struggle which is always essential, either in individuals 
or in nations, to the liquidation of a vast debt. It has brought 
that discredited paper money to an equality with gold, has well- 
nigh extinguished its bonded indebtedness with the same metal, 
and has sent the balance of that indebtedness to a premium 
wherever upon the globe government securities are bought and 
sold. 

It is probably true, Mr. Chairman, that a limited amount of 
inconvertible paper issued directly by the Government and made 
a legal tender can be floated. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has finally decided that the legal-tender quality can be 
constitutionally conferred upon such paper in tims of peace as 
well as in time of war, and upon preéxisting as well as upon sub- 
sequent issues. The impression among the people that the Gov- 
ernment is good, and that at some time or other it will pay the 
notes, together with the fact that they are a legal tender for 
debts and can be used in the paymentof taxes, will likely suffice 
to keep a moderate amount of them at par. 

To this extent, sir, the credit of the nation of which I have 
been speaking can be utilized; but great as that credit is, there 
are some things which even it can notaccomplish. Itcan never 
float this inconvertible paper to such an amount as will suffice 
for a national currency. The sum necessary for this would re- 

uire the issue to be greatly in excess of the taxation for which 
it is made receivable, and prevent that absorption of it into 
taxes which is such a great aid in keeping it at par. It would 
impair the confidence of the people in the intention of the Gov- 
ernment ever to pay it, and depreciation would be the inevita- 
ble result. Chief Justice Story, at section 1361 of the second 
volume of his admirable Commentaries on the Constitution, 
voices with great accuracy the experience of mankind in their 
efforts to maintain paper money solely upon the strength of the 
public credit when he says: 


But the history of paper money, without any adequate funds pledged to 
redeem it, and resting merely upon the pledge of the public faith, has been 
in all ages and in all nations the same. It has constantly become more and 
more depreciated, and insome instances has ceased, from this cause, to have 
any circulation whatsoever, whether issued by the irresistible edict of a 
despot, or by the more alluring order of a republican congress. 


The obligations of an individual are valuable, sir; not simply 
because he has the means with which to pay them, but also be- 
cause of the belief that he intends to pay them and that he will 
actually doso. Though he be solvent a dozen times over, yet 
if his chiigetions are never to be met, orif it is even uncertain 
as to when they will be met, his credit is impaired and they de- 
preciate in value. Itis precisely so with a nation. It will not 
suffice to float its paper at par simply—thatit is possessed of great 
wealth and is able to redeem it—but it must also be believed that 
it intends to redeem. Let the least suspicion arise that redemp- 
tion is being deferred and may possibly never be made, a sus- 
picion that will inevitably arise with increased paper issue with- 
out corresponding provision for final redemption by the Govern- 
ment, and the paper will immediately depreciate, entailing upon 
the public all the admitted evils and losses which flow from a de- 
preciated currency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the advocates of a currency to consist 
solely of irredeemable Government paper tell us that our bonds 
are issued to the extent of millions of dollars and floated at a 
premium, and therefore that their proposed money can be issued 
in large amounts and yet be maintained at par. But, sir, these 
bonds are upon their very face made redeemable by the Govern- 
ment at a fixed day in the best money that the world affords. 
Redemption is of their very essence, while fiat money knows no 
ernest or redemption whatever at the hands of the nation. 

hese bonds, too, are long-time obligations, the subjects for in- 
vestments, drawing interest payable at stipulated dates, and 
are neither intended to be used as money nor expected to be cur- 
rently redeemed. 

With respect to them there is faith that the Government is 
willing, and will be able, by the use of the taxing power and 
by accummulation to pay them at maturity, in the meantime 
adres. deg paying the interest asitfallsdue. Letdefault be made 

ut once in the payment of the interest and instantly the bonds 
depreciate, although our vast résources are pledged for their 
payment. Butpaper intended for use as money is quite a differ- 
ent thing. It is not a matter for investment. It draws no in- 
terest from the Government. It is a medium of exchange, a 
tool of business and of commerce, and must of necessity circu- 
late freely from hand to hand, and both the wisest writers upon 
economics and the best human experience teach us that, when 
issued in large quantities, current redemption is absolutely es- 
sential to its soundness. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, how is this paper money to be gotten 
out among the people? It is certainly not to be handed over to 
them without consideration, although there seem to be some 
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who have a vague idea that in some indefinable way they will 
get a hold of a portion of it for nothing. The disbursements of 
the Government are now in the neighborhood of $450,000,000 per 
year, and through thisavenue the amount named can be annually 
put into circulation, but this amount will not suffice for the le- 
gitimate wants of our population. True, this amount will be 
paid out every year for its expenses by the Government, but it 
comes back annually in the same proportion in payment of taxes, 
and so the aggregate amount outstanding is not increased from 
year to year. Is it proposed, sir, to increase the expenditures of 
the Government in order toavoid this objection, and in this man- 
ner get this paper out of the Treasury? 

Is not this rather a questionable method, Mr. Chairman, of 
getting paper into circulation? Where does such a method lead 
to? Does it not savor somewhat of extravagance? Do we have 
to become a nation of spendthrifts in order to enjoy the benelits 
ofa paper currency? Again, it bas been suggested, I believe, 
that we get this paper into circulation by paying off the national 
debt with it; but,.as stated before, the honor of the Government 
is sacredly pledged to pay this debt in coin, and it should also 
be observed that much of the debt has changed hands since the 
pledge was made, 

But right here, sir, comes along the advocate of the subtreas- 
ury scheme, and furnishes a solution of this whole difficulty by 

roposing that the Government shall go into the direct money- 
ending business, as well as into the direct money-issuing busi- 
ness, and get this paper into circulation by lending it, at a very 
low rate of interest, tosuch of our citizens asare fortunate enough 
to own real estate, upon first-mortgage securities—class legisla- 
tion, sir, in its worst possible form, to say nothing of the other 
serious objections tosuchaplan. Ineach of these expedients for 
forcing this inconvertible paper intocirculation, except possibly 
the first, it will be observed, Mr. Chairman, that there is in- 
volved the consequence of such an overissue as must inevitably 
result in its depreciation. 

But what as to the elasticity of such paper as this’ Every- 
body is telling us just now that elasticity is indispensable to a 
good system of paper money; that is, that it should possess the 
property of expanding when business is active, and of contract- 
ing when business is dull. Elasticity prevents scarcity with its 
attendant hardships, when money is in great demand, and it pre- 
vents redundancy, congestion at the money centers, and temp- 
tation to wild speculation when the demand for money is light. 
Sir, from the very nature of the inconvertible Government money 
it is utterly lacking in this quality ofelasticity. Once out itstays 
out. It cannot be retired when not needed. Its volume can not 
be regulated to suit the needs of the community, but with the 
convertible note it is different. It returns to the issuer and is 
redeemed when no longer required for the purposes of business. 

The Government, Mr. Chairman, is not abie to note and re- 
spond with promptness and accuracy to the financial necessities 
of the various communities of the country as from time to time 
they require more or less paper money for their use. lt is in- 
capable of intelligent direct action in such instances. These 
wants must be supplied by the Government acting indirectly, 
and through the medium of those upon whom it has conferred 
power, power which is limited by such regulations and condi- 
tions as are necessary to be imposed for the security of the peo- 
ae Our paper money is a subject not so much for political as 
or business regulation. For this reason it should not be taken 
into the domain of politics to the extentof establishing asystem 
of inconvertible Government paper under the direct control of 
Congress, where the legislation is too likely to be influenced by po- 
litical considerations, where constant agitation is likely to occur 
to the impairment of stability and confidence in the system, and 
where the tendency to overissue and consequent disarrange- 
ment and depreciation will at all times be difficult to resist. 

STATE BANKS OF ISSUE. 

Mr. Chairman, the platform of the Democratic party adopted 
at its national convention at Chicago in 1892, must not be over- 
looked while we are discussing the subject as to what should be 
the character of our paper money. That instrument will be 
found on examination to have considerable relevancy to this 
topic, for it demands the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on the 
circulating notes of State banks. This tax, as is well known, 
was imposed upon such notes by acts of. Congress, the first of 
which was passed in the year 1865, and which acts were declared 
to be constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the celebrated case of the Veazie bank against Fenno, re- 
ae a at page 533 of 8 Wallace, United States Supreme Court 

orts. 

his tax was imposed, Mr. Chairman, not so much for reve- 
nue as to do away with the issuing of paper money by the banks 
of the various States of the Union, under the authority of the 
State Legislatures, and to encourage the organization of national 
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bans of issue under the national banking law, which had then 
been in operation but a short time. The statutes had the de- 
sired effect, and with rare exceptions State banks ceased to emit 
paper money, and this kind of currency disappeared from the 
country. The a amendment is simply an effort to crys- 
tallize the demand of the platform to which I have referred into 
law by the repeal of these statutes to the end that the State 
bank system of paper money may again be adopted by the Amer- 
ican people. Although it was contended that State bank notes 
came Within the constitutional interdiction against the States 
emitting bills of credit, yet the Supreme Court long ago held 
in the case of Briscoe against the Bank of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, reported at page 257 of 11 Peters, United States Su- 
preme Court Reports, that such notes were constitutional. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, the question as to whether the old sys- 
tem is now to be revived is not one of constitutional power, but 
rather one of propriety and expediency. Speaking of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, sir, reminds me of the fact that some one gifted 
with an epigrammatic tongue has paid tribute to the integrity of 
political management to the extent of remarking that party 
platforms are not constructed to stand on, but to getinon. Be 
this as it may, it is sometimes fortunate for the country that 
such platforms are not always of binding obligation upon the 
membersof the party. Certainly such instruments should never 
conclude the individual conscience. The Chicago declaration 
is evidently not to have this effect, for it is apparent that con- 
siderable opposition upon the partof Democrats to the repeal! of 
this 10 per cent tax law is manifesting itself both in and out of 
the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, would it not be a good idea for those who so 
strenuously denounce the national-bank system of issuing money, 
and who are so anxious to supersede it, either in whole or in 
part, with the revived State bank issue, to with a little 
caution? Oughtthey not to be pretty sure, before they demolish 
existing institutions, that they can give to this country some- 
thing at leastas good in their place? Doesitever occur to these 
zealous iconoclasts that even if the present system has some de- 
fects, we had ‘‘rather bear the ilis we have than fly to others 
that we know not of?” Know not of,did I say? Mr. Chairman, 
let me retract these words, for if there is anything on earth that 
we do know, it is of that wretched and discrdited bank-note sys- 
tem which prevailed in this country before the war, inflicting 
ur.told loss and disaster upon our population, and which it isnow 
seriously proposed to resurrect from the grave to which it was 
consigned over a quarter of a century ago and send out among 
our people upon a new §mission of devastation. 

Let us now look into some of the workings and results of this 
plan at the time it was in operation among us. The statistics 
of the national banks, from the time of the inception of the na- 
tional-banking system down to the present hour, are easily ac- 
eessible and are complete and accurate. The exact losses which 
have been sustained through these bagks can be ascertained at 
a glance; but not so with the old State banks. If the various 
States ever preserved reliable information upon these matters, 
it has never been compiled so as to give the American people the 
benefit of it. In 1832 the House of Representatives directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to secure such statistics, and to 
repo! them to the House from year to year. That official en- 
deavored to discharge this duty up to the year 1864, but reports 
for many years were entirely omitted, and such as were actually 
made are conceded to be very imperfect and untrustworthy. 
Nevertheless, enough facts and figures have survived to show 
that enormous and widespread losses resulted from this system, 
and there are to-day living witnesses to tell the sad story of its 
evils and disasters. 

It was under this régime, sir, thatthe wild-cat banks flourished 
in all their perfection. Dishonest and irresponsible characters 
poaess skillfully engraved notes, purporting to be issued by 

nks located at certain places in the notes named, and then put 
them into circulation for valuable considerations at points re- 
mote from the pretended ——- places, leaving the unfortunate 
holder todiscover the fraud w had been practiced upon him 
after the perpetrators had escaped with their ill-gotten property. 
Each State was perfectly free to pass precisely such 
laws as it saw fit. There was, of course, the greatest variety of 
enactments. Some States passed i laws, others pxssed in- 
different laws, and still others, and this was unforturat-ly the 
largest class, passed laws which were wholly bad. 

In some instances, sir, banking and the Lane of circulating 
notes was surrounded with saf s and restraints well caleu- 
lated to insure sound banking and safe paper money, while in 
the majority of instances but little attention was paid to such 
essential features. It was often the case that the same State 
had by turns good and bad banking statutes. This wide diver- 
sity in legislation necessaril uced, Mr. Chairman, a wide 
dissimilarity in products. ew York and Massachusetts may 
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be cited as among the States whose banking and paper money, 
through the operation of wise laws, was generally good; Mich- 
igan and [llinois, as types of the States which through crude 
enwtments, suffered very largely; whereas Louisiana and Indi- 
ana are fair representatives of the States which through alter- 
nations in the character of their laws, possessed both good and 
bad banks and good and bad paper money; the old State Bank 
of Indiana, incorporated in 1534, under a twenty-years charter, 
which at its expiration was renewed, having been an excellent 
institution. It survived the crisis of 1837 and also that of 1857; 
was a source of profit to the State and to its stockholders, and 
paid ics depositors and the holders,of its notes to the last dollar. 

When the panic of 1837 came it held Government deposits to 
the amount of $1,500,000, all of which it paid in the usual course 
of business, the first installment of $80,000 in gold having been 
oes. over the Alleghanies in astagecoach by the late J. 
F. D. ier, of New York, who was then president of the Madi- 
son branch of the bank, and there paid to the Government offi- 
cials. This, Mr. Chairman, was the only bank in the country 
then holding Government deposits which offered to pay them 
in coin. Nearly all other, however, of the numerous banking 
systems established in the State of Indiana proved disastrous 
failures. 

The result of all this variety in banking laws and banking in- 
stitutions produce, sir, precisely what might have been ex- 
pected—a lack of uniformity in the paper money throughout the 
country. With here and there an exception, the money of one 
State was of no account in another State, or if it was receivable 
thereatall, it was at more or less of a discount, oguaany a very 
great one, thus entailing much annoyance and loss upon the 
noteholders. The money broker was a necessity. He was om- 
nipresent, and did a flourishing and profitable business. Com- 
merce halted at State lines to pay the tribute which this vicious 
system relentlesslyexacted fromit. Exchange was exceedingly 
high, especially between the great commercial centers and the 
remote parts of the country. 

Mr. John J. Knox, than whom there was no better authority 
upon such subjects, in his reportasComptrollerof the Currency 
for the year 1876, declared it to have been annually many times 
greater than the amount of interest then paid by the national 
banks on the Government bonds held by them to secure their cir- 
culation, and said that the rate of exchange between the Eastern 
and the Southernand Western States was from six to twelve, and 
even twenty times the rates which then prevailed under the na- 
tional banking system. The great variety of bank notes which 
the system produced afforded, too, enlargéd opportunities for 
counterfeiting, and those who éngaged in that formof vice were 
prompt to take advantage of it. Thompson's Bank Note Re- 
porter and Counterfeit Detector shows that from April to June, 
in the year_of 1859 alone, there appeared in the country 242 
counterfeits, each one of which was of adifferent bill, and Mr. 
John J. Knox, whom I have just quoted, estimated the average 
loss to noteholders by counterfeits at 5 per cent. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, one of the most noticeable features 
of this State-bank system was the sudden and enormous expan- 
sion and contraction of paper money, which at times occurred 
under it, and which it will be agreed on all hands could not 
have been othe:wise than highly injurious in its effect. For 
instance, in this report of hisas Comptroller of the Currency 
for the year 1876, Mr. Knox, in speaking of State banks, and 
with reference to this particular topic, says: 

The check of the redemption of their notes being removed, an expansion 
of their issues followed; its amount, which was estimated in 1811 at $28, 100,- 
000, being in ceoeeetng Jeane according to Mr. Crawford, as follows: In 
1813, from 000 to $70,000,000; in 1815, from $99,000,000 to $110,000,000, and 
in 1819, from 000 to $53,000,000. 

This condition, Mr. Chairman, prevailed immediately after 
the expiration of the charter of the first United States bank, and 
a somewhat similar expansion and contraction in paper mone 
also followed the expiration of the charter of the second ban 
of the United States. 

But, sir, the loss which resulted to the people from broker- 
age, exchange, counterfeiting, and variations in the volume of 
State bank money was nothing compared with the losses which 
came from the failures of the banks themselves. Bank Report- 
ers were an absolute necessity. They were issued frequently 
for the information of the seneey and it was dangerous to 
accept much of the _—_— in circulation without ex ing the 
latest issue of the Reporter, to ascertain as to the soivency of 
the bank by which that paper was issued. It was a common oc- 
currence for men to retire at night in the belief that they were 
in financial circumstances and awaken in the morning to 
find that through the failure of a bank they were reduced to ab- 
solute poverty. 

The total amount of the loss which was sustained by the note- 
holders and depositors from the failure of State banks will 
probably never be known; but that it was enormous admits of 
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no possible doubt. The loss for a single year will serve for an 
example. According to Elliott's Funding System, in the year 
1841 the total banking capital of the country was $317,(42,092, 
and the total circulation $121,665,198, and in that yoar fifty-five 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $67,036,265, and a total cir- 
culation of $23,577,752, failed, in nearly every instance the capi- 
tal of the bank which failed having been entirely lost. In his 
report for 1875 Comptroller Knox declares that the losses on 
circulation alone, under the State bank system, equaled every 
twenty years the total amount of the circulation. - 

Mr. Chairman, let us hear what Mr. Hugh McCulloch, the 
former Secretary of the Treasury,said with respect to the State 
banking system in an address which he delivered at Philadel- 

yhia before the American Banking Association in the year 1576. 
tt will clearly show that I have not exaggerated the evils of the 
system in the least. His language is as follows: 

From the time of the expiration of the charter of the United States Bank 
up to 1861, the State banks furnished the country with its paper circulation, 
and to a great extént controlled its business. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the defects of the State bank systems, or the character of a considera- 
ble part of the notes which the people were compelled to receive and treat as 
money. “There were scarcely two States in the Dnion whose systems were 
alike. In some States banks were chartered with proper restrictions upon 
their discounts and their circulation; in others without any such restric- 
tions. In some there was individual liability, in others no liability what- 
ever, not even in cases of gross mismanagement. Insome States the circu- 
lation of the banks was secured, partially at least, by mortgages and bonds; 
in others there was no security except the capital, which was frequently a 
myth. Insome States banking was a monopoly, in others it enjoyed the 
largest liberty. The consequence was that we had a bank-note circulation 
frequently worthless, and, when solvent, ao that uniform value which 
Was needed in business transactions between the citizens of the different 
States. [tis enough to say that the circulation of the State banks was entirely 
unfitted for a country like ours; that by it the people were subjectec to enor- 


mous lossess, Snot only in the way of exchanges, but in the inability of a 
great many ofthe banks to redeem their notes. 


The embarrassment, Mr. Chairman, to trade and commerce, 
especially to interstate trade and commerce, which resulted 
from this system was certainly very great. That commerce was 
able to endure and even to increase under it was certainly not 
by aid of the system, but in spite of it; and this fact isa striking 
illustration of the pluck and energy of the great American peo- 
ple. No wonder, sir, in view of the many evils which this sys- 
tem inflicted, there are to be found this dayin the constitutions 
of many of the States in this Union positive prohibitions against 
the chartering of State banks of issue. In every such State 
the slow and tedious process of constitutional amendment must 
be resorted to before such banks can be established, even if the 
10 per cent tax on State bank circulation is repealed by act of 
Congress. 

The spectacle, sir, of an American citizen standing with a 
counterfeit detector in one hand and a bank-note reporter in the 
other, turning alternately to each to ascertain the genuineness 
of his bill and the solvency of the bank which issued it, and 
stopping occasionally to exchange his authorities for new edi- 
tions only twenty-four hours later than the old ones, in order 


to avoid serious danger of misinformation, or to bargain with a | 


broker at exorbitant rates for money which would be current 
in the neighboring State, is certainly an exhibition seldom wit- 
nessed in this country outside of that paper money régime to 
which the gentlemen who advocate the State bank system are 
now so earnestly importuning us to return. 

But we are told by these gentlemen that itis ridiculous to judge 
of the plan which they advocate by the experience of thirty-five 
or forty years ago; that great changes and improvements have 
occurred both in the character of the people and of the country 
since then; that the people have attained to greater intelligence, 
and through their experience in business and finance have be- 
come adepts on the subject of banking and currency; that popu- 
lation has grown to be dense, improved methods have supplanted 
the antiquated ones, and that telegraphs, telephones, and rail- 
road lines, and other means of rapid communication, now exist 
in all parts of the land. These changes, it is asserted, make the 
evils of the old régimé impossible, in the event the State bank 
system is again introduced. 

Without stopping, Mr. Chairman, to inquire how much of the 
popular growth toward sound banking and a safe and uniform 


currency has been inspired by the national banking law, which | 


gentlemen so strongly antagonize, I freely admitthat the State 
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bank system, if attempted at the present time, would be exempt | 
from many of the crudities and imperfections which made it so | 


dangerous and disastrous in the past; but thatit would also now 
be a safe or satisfactory plan of issuing paper money I utterly 
deny. The difference, sir, would be simply a difference in de- 
gree, and the approach to a good system by no means near enough 
to justify the experiment of its revival. The plan would still 
be radically wrong in principle, and hence necessarily evil in 
its effects. It would not only be inferior to what the national 
banking system would be if that system was somewhat amended 
and im _—" but would even fall far short of that system as it 
now exists. 


| cured by the deposit of bonds. 


DAST 


Bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment provides 
for an absolute and unconditional repeal of this 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. There are those who propose a kind of 
a mongrel authority for the issue of paper money, in which the 
States shall charter banks of issue, subject however, to certain 
national oversight ani control. Such a plan, Mr. Chairman, is 
of itself a confession of mistrust of the State bank system, and 
is objectionable among other reasons because it continually in- 
vites conflicting claims of jurisdiction in its administration 


upon the part of the General Government and the States. Often, 
too, it will be found on examination that tho lederal supervi- 
e,and 


sion — for in such a plan is of very little consequer 
is only incorporated in it with a view of securing its adoption, 
and thereby creating State banks of issue which for all practical 
purposes will be entirely free from national control. But if the 
pending amendment becomes a law, all restraint upon the Stat 
is removed, and each one of the forty-four States which co 
pose this Union will beat perfect liberty to enact just such paper 
money legislation as it sees fit. 

Mr. Chairman, it can not, in the very nature of things, be ox- 
pected that each one of these Sta‘es will have good banking 
laws. Some will inevitably be crude and imperfect. It was so 
under the system which prevailed before the war, It will b 
now. Why, there are at the present time subjects of legislation 
which are common to all the States, upon which many of them 
have laws which are conceded to be quite defective. Have we 
any reason to believe that there will be any exception in bank- 
ing legislation, and that on this particular subject the laws of 
every State will be good? Itis to be noted, too, that both under 
the old State bank system and in the existing matters of legis 
lation concerning which some States have bad laws, the imper- 
fect enactments have been made and continued right inthe! 
of the more perfect ones in the other States; from which f: i 
follows, as an irresistible conclusion, that the States which might 
have safe banking and currency laws if the State bank syst 
issue was to be revived inthe country would bo utterly power- 
less by force of their example to bring the less fortunate States 
up to their own high standard of legislation on this subject. 

However earnestly each of the States of the Union may desire 
to enact a good law authorizing banks of issue, sir, the greatest 
variety both as to systems and provisions will inevitably pre- 
vail. Some States will require the paper circulation to be se- 

Others will have a safety fund. 
Some will require the bonds to be of a certain prescribed char 
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acter. Others will permit bonds of a different character to be 
used. This State will provide for the double liability of stock- 


holders for the security of notes. That one will give the bill- 
holder a first lien upon all the assets of the bank, while still an- 
other will provide for neither or both of these securities. 

Here we will have a rigid system of inspection. There there 
will beeither noinspection atall, orelsea very lax one. Butwhy 
go on, sir, to enumerate, or to demonstrate either, for that mat- 
ter? Every sensible man upon this floor knows that uniformity 
of value throughout the country, one of the most vital qualities 
in a sound paper money, is necessarily imperiled the very mo- 
moment you renounce the single and central authority which 
has secured it, and trust for its continuance to the independ- 
ent and unconcerted action of forty-four different States. 

The money of that State, Mr. Chairman, which is known to 
have the wisest and best administered banking laws will be 
everywhere preferred to the money of those States whose bank- 
ing laws are less highly esteemed, or are thought to be imper- 
Preference will beget inequality of values, and instantly 
uniformity in the paper money of the country will be destroyed 
With a currency which is lacking in uniformity, with the money 
of a State at par at home, and below par in the adjoining com- 
monwealth, come again brokerage, discount, and higher rates of 
exchange, with all the vexations and losses which they entail 
upon the people, and commerce between the States will also be 
again more or less vexed and interfered with. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about the necessity 
for simplicity in our paper-money issues. It has been said, and 
i think justly said, that we have too many kindsof paper money, 
depending for support upon too great a variety of systems: but 
here is a plan proposed which aims not at simplicity, but at mul- 
tipliciiy, and which is to add forty-four new kinds of bills to our 

aper currency. Here, too, is a plan which, by thus augment- 


|ing the number ‘and variety of bills for imitation, bills with 


which, from their very number and variety, there can be no wide- 
spread and general familiarity by the people, enlarges thearena 
for successful counterfeiting, to the damage of the helpless « 
izens. 

But another consideration, sir, the provisions of the national 


banking law, and the decisions of the courts that h been 
made under them, are now well known to the banking, c mmer- 
cial and business interests of this country, and changes in the 
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law, and new decisions by the courts, when made, are easily as- 
certained. The entire people to have unbounded faith in the 
national banking currency. No oneever gives asingle thought 
as to the soundness of the bills, but they are received and paid 
out everywhere without d moment’s hesitation or danger. 

But if this proposed system is established, the banking, com- 
mercial, and business classes must first familiarize themselves 
with the laws of dest Boron States, and then sedulously keep watch 
of each State Legislature and of the decisions of each State court 
in order to know the worth of the paper money which is issued. 
Aye, more than this, matters of fact as well as matters of law 
must be known, and these interests must constantly inquire into 
the manner in which these manifold laws are being administered 
and obeyed in the various States which compose the Federal 
Union. Think for one moment of the vexation and embarrass- 
ment which this would occasion, of the labor which it would im- 
pose, and of the popular doubt and mistrust which it would bring 
to much of the paper money because of the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the facts bearing upon itsvalue. How much faith, 
sir, will our people have either in a system or a currency like 
this? And what, pray, is any banking or currency system worth 
from which the confidence of the people is withheld? 

The difference, Mr. Chairman, between these two methods to 
which I have been referring is as plain as day. The one is 
strong, central control, insuring ease, confidence, and safety; 
while the other is weak, and diffused management producing 
trouble, mistrust, and loss. Again, sir, who can doubt for one 
moment that bank failures will be frequent under the system 
contemplated by those who advocate this amendment, and that 
in this mannér the unfortunate bill holders will sustain tremen- 
dous losses? No one, sir, save the man who is both foolish 
enough to throw away the experience of the past and illogical 
enough to contend that forty-four opportunities for failure and 
misfortune are not so likely to produce evil as one opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to go back to antebellum 
days in order to demonstrate the inferiority of State banks. It 
can be shown by the statistics that in recent years they are be- 
low the national banks in point of soundness. No comparison 
covering the immediate past can, of course, be instituted between 
State banks of issue and national banks of issue, for the plain 
reason that the former have been out of existence for over a 
quarter of acentury; but we can make comparison between banks 
as now organized under State laws, and national banks, up to a 
very late date. If existing State, savings, and private banks, 
and loan and trust companies, without the right of issue, operat- 
ing by virtue of State laws, are thereby proven to be iess safe 
than national banks, they will certainly be less safe if the power 
of emitting paper money is conferred upon them. 

And now, sir, for the figures: Hon. A. B. Hepburn, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, in his report for 1892, — from the re- 
port of a previous Comptroller, Mr. Knox, shows that the losses 
sustained by the failure cf State banks,-savings banks, and pri- 
vate bankers, for the three yearsending January 1, 1879, was $32,- 
616,661, and that sustained by the failure of national banks was, 
during this period, only $1,170,036. In this report Comptroller 
Hepburn also gives, from Bradstreet’s, sixty-nine failures of 
State banks, savings, and private banks, and one loan and trust 
company for the yearending June 30, 1892, with aggregate liabili- 
ties of $11,024,628; the estimated value of assets, $6,125,189; per- 
centage of assets to liabilities, 55.56. He also states that dur- 
ing the last reported year the national-bank failures were sev- 
enteen, with liabilities amounting to $12,538,448, and estimated 
assets worth $10,750,347; percentage of assets to liabilities, 85.74. 

The present Comptroller of the Currency, in his report made 
December 4, 1893, states that his information as to the failures 
of banks organized under State authority is not ere re- 
cent and complete to cover the late panic, and therefore he is 
unable to give comparisons between those banking institutions 
and the national banks; but I hava no doubt, sir, thatwhen this 
record comes to be made up it wili also be to the advantage oi 
the national bankingsystem. While these figures which I have 
given, Mr. Chairman, do not cover a long period of time, yet 
they are doubtless a fair index of the comparative soundness of 
the two systems, and their signification can not be mistaken. 

But the advocates of the State bank of issue tell us they favor 
it because they need plenty of money. Mr. Chairman, no ex- 
cessive issue of paper, giving rise to wild schemes of specula- 
tion and attended with widespread depreciation and financial 
ruin, ever cursed mankind that it did not start under this delu- 
sive plea. Need of money was the cry which preceded the rapid 
inflation, through the medium of State banks, following soon 
upon the expiration of the charter of the first United States bank, 
and which resulted in prostration and distress throughout the 
entire country. Need of money was the cry again heard when 
history repeated itself after the second United States bank had 
failed of a recharter, and the panic of 1837 was precipitated upon 
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the land. This demand for plenty of money, 1n connection with 
the proposed State banks of issue, is the most significant and 
portentous feature of the whole agitation. The 10 per cent tax 
once repealed, greed for more money will be the animating spirit 
which will take possession of State Legislatures, and under its 
banefulinfluence legislative safeguardsand restraints will either 
be forgotten or rejected. 

Plenty of money, sir, is not more desirable than sound money. 
An inadequate currency is certainly an evil, but a redundant 
currency is also not without its aula We have to-day more 
money per capita than any leading nation except one. I do not 
say that we may not require more money, but, in my humble 
opinion, what we need most is confidence and a greater equality 
of money distribution: but it is well enough to bear in mind that 
money, however plentiful, will never go where there is neither 
credit, commodities, nor services to give for it, nor banks be es- 
tablished where there is no business; and no banking system 
which we can possibly devise will ever have the effect to alter 
this inflexible law. 

This plea, Mr. Chairman, that State banks of issue will give 
plenty of money is sometimes put forth indirectly in the shape 
of a declaration that under such a system money will stay at 
home. If this is the case, it will be because the money is not 
current elsewhere at par. But, sir, we are not only a homo- 
geneous people, we are also a producing and commercial people; 
we trade with one another constantly, regardless of State lines; 
and with this kind of money a citizen of one State who takes 
his money into another State must there employ it, if in fact 
he can employ it at all, only at a discount, and exchange will 
also inevitably be high. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want such a money as this. We 
have outgrown it. Its abandonment was essential to our prog- 
ress. To return to it now would be both shameful and dis- 
astrous retrogression. We want money which circulates at par 
everywhere throughout the entire country. We believe that 
that money which will settle balances at the point of settlement 
for an area of country is better money everywhere within that 
area than the money which will settle balances in a part of that 
area only. The German people, sir, were quick to apprehend 
the advantages of a national currency, for when the various in- 
dependent Germanic states were consolidated into one mighty 
empire, the paper money of each state was taken up and a na- 
tional paper money issued in its stead. 

But we are assured, sir, there is no danger that bad paper will 
get out under the operations of the State bank system of issue if 
it is adopted, and thatevenifit does getout itcan not possibly cir- 
culate. ‘‘ Why, do you suppose for one moment that the people, 
now well educated to the use of sound paper money, would ac- 
cept paper which is not as good as the very best,” we are inno- 
cently asked by theadvocates ofthis system. Mr. Chairman, if 
the history of the world shows es it shows conclusively 
that bad paper will get out; that when once out it will often cir- 
culate, and that, too, even if it is not endowed by law with the 
quality of legal tender. It was sounder the working of the ante- 
bellum plan of issue, now sought to be revived. Not only will 

per circulate, but more, it will often circulate in the same 

borhood with good money. 

is fact also is amply proven by the experience of the old 
régime. The exigencies of business, the anxiety to make sales, 
or to collect debts, the inability or unwillingness of purchasers 
or debtors to pay in any other kind of paper than that which is 
depreciated, often causes it to be paid out and received. There 
are circumstances of virtual duress which frequently compel 
its acceptance. Of course, sir, paper which is under the ban of 
_ suspicion, but nevertheless floats, does not float at par, 

t most invariably at a discount. 

Gentlemen forget, too, that paper money passes not so much 
because it is good, as because it is thought to be so, and that 
sometimes people are deceived into accepting as sound, circu- 
lating notes which really are not sound, and which subsequently 
depreciate, and sometimes even become entirely worthless in 
their hands. Let me also remind gentlemen in this connection 
that against paper money which is unsound the wealthy and 
intelligent may sometimes protect themselves; but the poor and 
ignorant are seldom able todoso. The first class can decline to 
accept such paper; but the man who has nothing but his labor 
to sell and whose: necessities are pressing, may have a prefer- 
ence, but he has no option. He can not even hesitate, he must 
take whatever kind of money is offered to him or starve; and 
thus it happens, Mr. Chairman, that the weakest and neediest 
are invariably the surest victims of a depreciated paper currency. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 

And now let me conclude my remarks with an examination of 
the national-banking system. This system was established by 
acts of Congress passed February 25, 1863, and June 3, 1864. T 
find from the answer of the Comptroller of the Currency to a 
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communication recently addressed to him on the subject, by my- 
self, that on the 6th day of last March the total number of na- 
tional banks in existence was 3,780. Theconstitutionality of the 
system is beyond question. It was devised for the purpose of 
supplying a market for United States bonds, giving currency to 
the greenbacks and creating a permanent national paper cur- 
rency. That it has answered the first two purposes reasonably 
well will probably not be denied; but that it has fallen short in 
itself of supplying a volume of circulating notes adequate to the 
needs of the people is unquestionably true. 

Efficient services have been rendered to the Government by 
the national banks, free of charge, as its depositaries and its finan- 
cial agents throughout the country, and they have also paid the 
United States in taxes, up to December 31, 1893, as shown by the 
communicationof the Comptroller to which I have just referred, 
the immense sum of $142,909,856. I shali not undertake, sir, to 
go into an examination of the provisions of the national bank- 
ing law. It would require too much time to do so,and I fear I 
am already taxing the patience of the committee too sorely. I 
think I can safely say, however, that asa system for banks of 
discount and deposit, and for securing a safe and uniform paper 
money, it is the wisest system the country has ever known, and 
that with such modifications and amendments as it will safely 
admit of, it will, as a complete system of paper emission, be su- 
perior to anything that can possibly be devised. 

The statistics given by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
his last annual report amply attest the soundness of the national 
banks as banks of discount and deposit. It‘is there shown that 
out of the 4,930 national banks organized since the national 
banking law was enacted, to wit, February, 1863, only 246, or 
about 5 per cent, had been placed in the hands of receivers up to 
October 31, 1893. This period, it will be observed, sir, includes 
the recent monetary panic. Of these 246 banks, 39 have paid 
their creditors in full, 7 have paid all the principal and part of 
the interest, and 16 have paid the principal only. The affairs 
of 115 of the 246 banks have been closed, leaving 131 of them 
still in process of settlement, but of the latter number 16 are 
virtually closed, which leaves practically 115 receiverships in 
active operation. The amount thus far paid to the creditors of 
these banks upon approved claims aggregating $81,963,207 is 
$50,943,147, with still more, of course, to be paid in the future. 

The strength and solvency of national banks of this country 
have recently been subjected, Mr. Chairman, to a very severe 
test. The panic of 1893 was in some respects almost unprece- 
dented in the history of the nation. Bank after bank suspended 
and institution after institution went down before its terrific 
force, and we stand to-day amid the widespread ruin and devas- 
tation which it inflicted. Ne banking system that the nation 
ever saw could have passed through such a crisis unscathed. 
The national banks, [ submit, stood the test well. Unfortu- 
nately some of them were obliged to close their doors; but con- 
sidering the character of the strain imposed upon them, it is a 
wonder that the number of these was not much larger than it 
actually was. 

This closing occurred, sir, in a decided majority of instances, 
not from lack of assets to ultimately discharge indebtedness in 
full, but from want of ready money with which to meet the ex- 
traordinary demands made for immediate payment. Over half 
of the banks resumed within a very short time after their sus- 
pension, and the ultimate loss to creditors of those whose affairs 
are being administered by receivers, will not, comparatively 
speaking, be very great. The Comptroller of the Currency in 
his last report gives the record for the entire fiscal year ending 
1893, as follows: One hundred and fifty-eight national banks, 
with a capital stock of $30,350,000, suspended, being 4.09 per cent 
of the total number of national banks in existence and 4.03 per 
cent of the aggregate paid up capital stock of all national banks. 
Of the suspended banks, 86, or 54.43 per cent, with a total capi- 
tal stock of $18,205,000, resumed; 7, or 4.43 per cent, with a total 
capital stock of $1,210,000, are about ready to resume; and 65, or 
41.14 per cent, with a total capital stock of $10,935,000, are in- 
solvent and in the handsof receivers. 

Mr. Chairman, the ravages of the panic of 1893 were bad 
enough upon the country, but they would have been infinitely 
worse but for the timely and successful efforts of the banks in 
the leading cities of the Union to mitigate its force through co- 
éperative action by the issuing of clearing-house association cer- 
tificates. In this arrangement, which was not, however, a new 
one in the banking history of the on the nationa! banks 
bore a conspicuous part. Instead of — ring the banks which 
belonged tothe association to pay the daily balances due by them 
to the other banks in the association in cash, and thus locking 
up that much money which was required to meet the importu- 
nate demands of depositors, and exposing the weaker banks to 
danger, any bank therein was permitted to deposit approved 
securities with the association. and receive 75 per cent 4 their 
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value in clearing-house certificates, which drew interest and 
which were received by the other banks in the settlement of 
such daily balances. 

These certificates did their work well, and have long ago been 
paid off and retired. This system, sir, was not provided for in 
the national bankiag act, but was purely a voluntary arrange- 
ment entered into by the banks; but the certificates issued were 
not in violation of law, for the reason that they were neither de- 
signed nor used as money. The system ought by all means, sir, 
to be authorized in express language by the national banking 
law. : 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, in view of all these facts to which I 
have called attention, the national banks fully deserve the high 
opinion of their merits, and of their record in the late panic, 
which is expressed by Comptroller Eckels in his recent report. 

But the most important feature of the national banking sys- 
tem, a feature of which I can not speak in terms of too strong 
commendation, is the absolute soundness and uniformity of the 
pos money which it hasemitted. National banks have failed, 
or what baaking law can be made so perfect that failure will 
not sometimes occur under it? Depositors and other creditors 
have suffered loss, but the holders of the circulating notes have 
always been secure. Not a single holder ever lost a dollar 
through them from the time the national banking system was 
inaugurated up to this very hour. The national-bank bill, too, 
has always been of equal value throughout the entire country. 
It has been worth as much in the South as in the North, in the 
West as in the East; nor has it ever either refused to cross the 
lines of a State or depreciated the very moment it got beyond 
thoselines. The American people, too, have had unbounded con- 
fidence in these notes, and have everywhere accepted them with- 
out doubt or hesitation; and the bank reporters, counterfeit de- 
tectors, and the vast number of money-brokers which used to be 
scattered over the land have long ago disappeared, because there 
was no louger any necessity for their existence. 

Notwithstanding all this, sir, it must be admitted that there 
is considerable opposition to the national banking system among 
certain classes and in certain sections of the country. Some of 
this opposition, as is well known, is the result of blind and un- 
thinking prejudice, and vents itself in wild invectives and loud 
and incoherent declamation; but it is folly to deny that there 
are also intelligent and reflecting persons who array themselves 
against the system, and whose criticism, couched in language of 
a temperate character, is well worthy of our serious considera- 
tion. The objections that are urged tothe system are manifold, 
some of them being manifestly unreasonable, but others of them 
appearing to be justand tenable. Weare told, for instance, that 
the national banking system is wrong in principle, because it 
savors of paternalism, and that the Federal Government ought 
not to undertake to regulate the banking business of the people, 
or to control their issue of paper money; but that these matters 
should all be relegated to the Legislatures of the various States 
for action. 

Mr. Chairman, right in this proposition is the truest explana- 
tion that can be found of the persistent effort which is now being 
made to revive the oldsystem of State banks of issue. The ob- 
jection stated has its origin in an unpatriotic mistrust and jeal- 
po | of the Federal Government. Itissimply aparticular phase 
of the old dogma of State’s rights. It proceeds upon the theory 
that self-government by the people can only be had through the 
medium of aState General Assembly, and that all representative 
government dies the very moment it enters the domain of na- 
tional legislation. It is born with the erroneous idea that the 
Federal Constitution was devised for the sole purpose of putting 
national legislators in chains, and it takes pride in its congen- 
ital deformity. I fear, Mr. Chairman, that there are those so 
wedded to this idea that they would infinitely prefer an inferior 
system of paper money at the hands of the State than a perfect 
system at the hands of the National Government. 

To my mind, sir, the view of the subject to which I have al- 
luded is not only fallacious, but is positively dangerous. For 
one, sir, I do not believe that the Federal Government is a con- 
spiracy against the liberties ofthe people. Itisrather a benefi- 
cent instrument for their salvation. I insist that Senators and 
Congressmen are the representatives of the people, and that the 
laws passed by Congress are therefore laws of the people's own 
creation. I believe that the highest function of the National 
Government is the protection of its citizens, and that good bank- 
ing institutions and sound paper money, being a matter not 
purely of local but also of general concern, in which not simply 
the people of the States but also the people of the United States 
are profoundly interested, it is not only the right, but also the 
absolute duty of Congress to legislate concerning them. 

Any other view than this will, I earnestly submit, work irre- 
parable injury to the people by driving them from that legisla- 
tive arena in which our past experience clearly shows they are 
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most ikely to secure for their use the best system of banks and 
yeper currency. ‘he paper money of this Republic, sir, should 
be as national as its flag and as sound as its Constitution, that 
every citizen, as it passes through his hands, may feel impressed 
with the wisdom and beneficence of the power which devised it, 
and thus be strengthened in his patriotic allegiance. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Indiana be permitted to finish his re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, Mr. JOHNSON continued as follows: 

Then we are told, sir, that national banks are monopolies. In 
contradistinction to the plan of issuing irredeemable paper money 
directly by the Government, it is barely possible that they may 
fall within such a characterization. But if so, better a thousand 
times such a monopoly as this than the evils that attend on that. 
But if, by the use of the term monopoly it is intended to charge 
that national banking is a privilege conferred by law upon cer- 
tain citizens which is not equally accessible upon the same 
terms and conditions to all other citizens, then the charge is 
false. Any person who desires to do so, and who will comply 
with the statutes relating thereto, may go into the national 
banking business. The law not only points out how individuals 
may enter the business, but it makes ample provision 
whereby State and private banks may incorporate under it. 

To be sure, Mr. Chairman, those who have not the means can 
not embark in such banks; but no sensible man will claim this 
makes it a monopoly bylaw. True, certain powersare conferred 
upon those ype who, in the exercise of the opportunity which 
is open to all, organize and carry on national ks, which are 
denied to other persons whodo not embrace such opportunities, 
but this is nothing more than is observable with respect to the 
numerous corporations which are created by the laws of the va- 
rious States for divers business purposes. Such legislation as 
this isabsolutely essential to healthy progress and business pros- 
perity. indeed, sir, it often ha 3 that such enactments re- 
dound to the interest of the ic as well as to the interests of 
the incorporators. Those who complain, sir, that national banks 
are monopolies, should remember the practice of granting spe- 
cial charters to some classes and withholding similar charters 
to other classes equally meritorious which prevailed in some 
Stetes under the State bafik seein the granting of charters 
from considerations wholly political, and the real banking mo- 
nopolies and abuses which were thus created. 

Closely associated with this cry of monopoly is the statement 
that the national banks have made large profits. Mr. Chair- 
man, 1 expect it is true that these institutions havemade money. 
There was a time in our history when Government bonds were 
low and drew good rates of interest. These banksavailed them- 
selves of the opportunity to purchase thus presented, and I sup- 
pose they ee ized handsomely on such invest- 
ments. They did in matter, sir, y what was done 
by other kinds of banks and by corporations and individuals. 
They have doubtless made money, too, as banks of discount and 
deposit, and perhaps something, though nothing like so much 
as is claimed, by issuing their circulating notes. 

But it will be found, sir, that State banks have had the same 
opportunities to make aa, except in circulating notes, which 
_ they do not issue, as the national banks have enjoyed, and that 

they have improved it to their fit. But this era of great 
NT by national banks, Mr. Chairman, has long since 
passed away. Government bonds are now scarce and above par 
and draw low rates of interest. That there is no longer any 
margin of profit in the issue of circulating notes is apparent 
from the fact that- while the number of national banks has 
steadily increased, national banks have been gradually reducing 
"Fab ceoonainie, oe usec disposes of the double profit 

his circumstance, sir, e y e pro 

accusation so often brought these banks. There was 
undoubtedly something in that charge in the past, but there is 
evidently very little init now. The profits, sir, which the na- 
tional banks make to-day are made as banks of discount and de- 
posit, the same sources from which the profits of State banks 
are derived; and in this connection it is well enough for us to 
remember that the rate of interest which national banks are 
allowed to ch is, by the express provisions of the national 
banking act, such only as is the legal rate by thelawof the State 
in which they are located. That national banking now yieldsa 
good pecuniary returnis probably true; but thatit isenormously 
profitable, protitable out of reasonable proportion to other voca- 
tions, is no! true and can not be established. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have no ob to banks making 
money. We even desire it, forwe know oe eee 
necessary to all the people of this country, and t they woul 
cease to exist, and therefore cease to to the public 
needs the very moment they became unprofitable to these who 


control them. All that we expect of a bank is that it will give 
to us a fair consideration for that which it receives from us. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I come to consider another objection 
which is frequently urged to the national banking system, and 
which itseems to me, is welltaken. Itis claimed thatit has failed 
to accomplish oneof the main purposes of its creation; thatit has 
been unable to supply a paper currency suflicient in volume to 
meet the necessities of the people. It is pointed out that tho 
greatest circulation ever attained by the national banks was on 
the 30th day of September, 1882, when it reached $362,889,1314, 
and that since that date it has gradually declined until, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, it was 
on the 3d day of October last only $182,959,725. This report 
also shows that on the 3ist day of that month the circulation 
rose to $209,311,993; but this increase was evidently caused by 
the late panic, and will probably only be temporary in its char- 
acter. 

Mr. Chairman, there are various causes for this failure of the 
national banks to secure large circulation of their notes. It must 
be remembered, in the first place, that they have been obliged 
to compete with the various other formsof paper money which we 
have created. No effort hasever been made that I now remem- 
ber to retire these other kinds of currency in their favor and 
give thema clear field. Again, sir, the high price of Govern- 
ment bonds required to be deposited by national banks to secure 
their circulation, the low rates of interest which such bonds 
bear, the tax on circulation, the restrictions of circulation to 90 
per cent of the par value of the bonds deposited, and various 
minor expenses incident to issuing circulating notes have made 
such issue a matter of such insignificant profit tothe banks that 
they are almost entirely without incentive to embark in bank- 
note circulation at all. 

All these facts in relation to this subject are fully set forth in 
the report by the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1892, 
and the demonstration there made is conclusive upon this mat- 

. The present Comptroller of the Currency, in his recent re- 
port, also declares that there is scarcely any profit to national 
banks on their circulating notes. Indeed, sir, this thing is 
everywhere admitted. The very fact that while the number of 
national banks is constantly increasing, national-bank circula- 
pee napa growing less, a circumstance, perhaps, already 
all to by me in another connection, is pregnant evidence 
upon this point. If the circulation was remunerative it would 
certainly be continued and even increased. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM SHOULD BE AMENDED AND CONTINUED. 

There are other objections urged to the national banking 
system, Mr. Chairman, but I shall not attempt to discuss them 
now. My tion is this: We must provide some kind of a paper 
money system for the future and, whatever its faults, the national 
banxing system has too many excellencies to justify us in dis- 
carding it. It should be the nucleus and framework of our 
future islation. Its infirmities should be cured and its de- 
fects sh besupplied. But, however as to this, one thing is 
certain, the domain for our future legislation must be national; 
for the people of this Union, sir, can devise no system of bank- 
ing and currency through the medium of their State Legisla- 
tures which they can not create more perfectly through the 
agency of their Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

But, you ask, how is this national-bank system to be perfected? 
what is the character of the amendments which should be made 
toit? Mr. Chairman, I confess that it is easier to propound 
these questions than it is to furnish satisfactory answers to 
them. Bearing in mind, however, thatthe subject in view is to 
establish a permanent national system of poner money, one 
which shall ultimately be made to supersede all other issues 
and which will be commensurate with the wants of our entire 
people, [answer that the first thing to do is to give the subject 
careful inquiry and painstaking and deliberate consideration. 
The present Lp aay og of the Currency, whose recent report 
commends itself the sound and conservative tone in which it 
is written, recommends that Congress, either through its appro- 
priate committees or through a monetary commission, to be cre- 
ated by it for that purpose, inquire into the working of the vari- 
ous systems of banks of issue now in operation, and also obtain 
information from skilled students of finance and practical busi- 
ness men, with a view of formulating from the knowledge thau 
acquired a comprehensive and harmonious system for issuing 

r money. 

his suggestion, sir, is certainlyagood one. The Comptroller 
advises that, in the meantime, the national banks be authorized 
to issue circulating notes equal to the value of the bonds de- 
posited by them, instead of simply to 90 per cent thereof, as now; 
and that the semiannual tax on their circulation be so reduced 
as to equal one-fourth of 1 per cent om annum, instead of leav- 
ing it.at 1 percent as now provided bylaw. Heargues that this 
legislation, by making it profitable to the banks to take out ad- 
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ditional circulation, will induce them to do so; and that even if 
they only do this to the extent of the par value of the bonds al- 
ready deposited by them, it will increase the amount of their 
outstanding notes $20,941,635. That there is no danger in per- 
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mitting this issue of notes to the par value of the bonds, is ap- | 


parent to every one. To reduce the tax on circulation will, of 
course, deprive the Government of revenue to the exact exient 
of the reduction; but this it can afford to lose, sir, if correspond- 
ing benefits accrue to the people in the shape of an increase, 
when needed, of sound paperimoney. Thatthere would be an in- 
crease of circulating notes under the legislation suggested, | do 
not doubt. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this proposed legislation falls far short 
of solving the question as to how the national banking system 
can be amended, so as to provide a permanent and exclusive na- 
tional paper money adequate to the needs of the country. 
supply of Government bonds is not large enough to admit of such 
an expansion of national-bank currency as this would require. 
Besides, sir, these bonds will all mature and be redeemed in the 
course of a few years to coem. One would imagine from the 
way some people talk that the Government bonds had been is- 
sued for the sole purpose of establishing the national banking 
system thereon; whereas, the truth is that they were issued 
solely to raise money for the needs of the Government, many of 
them having been issued before the national banking system 
was inaugurated, and, once in existence, have simply been util- 
ized as a basis for a safe and uniform system of paper money. 

Whenever it becomes necessary, Mr. Chairman, for the Gov- 
ernment taagain issue bonds to raise money to mest its expenses 
and obligations, there being no safer and more practicable 
method of raising the required revenues, I shall not hesitate to 
vote for such a measure; but I am opposed, sir, to issuing Gov- 
ernmentseevrities simply in order to predicate a paper currency 
upon them. Such a currency would be too expensive to the 
people, because of the interest charges which it would entail upon 
them; nor will I vote for such a proposition unless, after careful 
investigation, lam thoroughly convinced that in no other way 
can » good issue of paper money be obtained. 

Besides, sir, while the national banks have given us a sound 
and uniform currency, they have signally failed to give us also 
anelastic currency. Indeed, the best.authorities on the subject 
teach that from the very nature of things elasticity never can 
be obtained under any system of bond security whatever. If this 
be true, sir, the plan ef securing the circulating notes of the 
national banks by the deposit of approved State, municipal, 
and other kinds of bonds, which has been frequently suggested, 
will probably not work with entire satisfaction, alfhough it 
might be in some respects an improvement, and although it is 
unguestionably far more to be preferred than any system of State 
bank issue which can be devised. Can we not, however, devise 
some other method of securing the notes of our national banks 
than by the deposit of bonds, which shall not only make the notes 
sound and uniform, but which willalso give us what the national 
system does not—acurrency which is ample in volume andelastic 
in character? With this object in view, it might not be a bad 
idea to ingraft upon the national banking law thefeature of the 
Scotch system, which makes the stockholders of the bank liable 
for their circulating notes to an unlimited extent, and which it 
is universally admitted has given to Scotland a paper currency 
which is admirable in every respect. I offer this,sir, simply.as 
a suggestion, and with full knowledge that there are objections 
which are strenuously urged to it. I have not the time to dis- 
cuss it now. 

But to my mind, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of our na- 
tional banking law by substituting for the bond security what 
is generally known and designated as the safety-fund security 
would probably solve the whole question and give us a paper 
money possessing all the qualities desired. The plan is at least 
worthy careful thought andconsideration. This system, as ap- 
vlied to national banks, simply provides that the proceeds of 
the tax on circulation now imposed by law shall be retained in 
the Treasury as a fund out of which to pay the notes of any na- 
tional bank which may fail, the tax to be exacted only to the 
extent, however, which may be necessary to accomplish this 

urpose; but any surplus that may accumulate to inure to the 

nited States. The Government isto redeem all notes of insol- 
vent banks from suchsecurity fund, if it be sufficient; if not, out 
of any money in the Treasury, the safety fund or the Treasury 
fund, as the case may be, when so depleted, to be reimbursed 
out of the assets of the failed banks before they are applied to 
the payment of any other liabilities. 

This explanation, Mr. Chairman, will perhaps be sufficiently 
clear to enable the committee to understand the general nature 
of the pro d plan; but for greater information as to its de- 
tails I shall take the liberty to publish with my remarks a bill 
drawn by Mr. Horace White, of New York, and introduced into 


The | 
| confine the funds to the circulating notes of the bank, and ever 
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ssion of the Fifty-second Congress (by 

| request) by my very able and distinguished colleague upon the 
Committee on Banking and Curreney, Mr. WALKER of Massa- 
chusetts, in which the entire scheme is fully developed. 


the House at the second : 


This plan, Mr. Chairman, is not at alla novel one, and is, I 


doubt not, quite familiar to many gentlemen upon this floor. 
It has been advocated with great earnestness by leading finan- 
ciers who have carefully investigated its mori Mr. John J. 
Knox, who first opposed it, having finally become a believer in 
its practicability. It was employed in the State of Ohio in the 
year 1845, under the old State bank system very extensively and 
proved there an unqualified success. The State of New York 
first adopted it as early as 1829; but by inadvertence th ty 
fund was made to cover the deposits as well as the circulating 
notes of the banks, and for this reason it did not at first prove 
a complete success. Thereafter the law was so amended as to 


afterwards the plan worked very satisfactorily. The system has 
prevailed, sir, for sametime in Canada, and under its operation 
that country has possessed a paper currency which is highly 
commended by financiers and which thoroughly answers the 
needs of the Canadian people. 

But will this method be asafe one for us to adopt, you ask. 
Mr. Chairman, the statistics that are at hand seem to me to in- 
dicate that it will. On the 24th of February, 1893, the then 
Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. A. B. Hepburn, addressed a 
communication to my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARTER], in response to a letter of inquiry from that gentle- 
man (which communication I shall take the liberty to publish in 
full with my remarks), in which communication that official 
stated that the amount which the United States had received 
by the tax on national-bank circulation, from the inauguration 
of the national banking system up to June 30, 1892, was $72,- 
635,000, whereas the total expenses of the Government during 
that period, growing out of the national banking system, 
amounted to only $14,585,000, thus showing a net profit to the 
United States of $58,050,000. 

It was further stated by Comptroller Hepburn that the Gov- 
ernment had also received during that time from other forms of 
taxes upon the banks the.sum of $72,143,000, making a total net 
profit to the United States fram the national-bank system up to 
June 30, 1892, of $130,193,000. The Comptroller also stated, sir, 
in this communication, that the United States would have lost 
but $953,667 up to June 80, 1892, had the national banks not been 
required to deposit bonds to secure their circulation, thus leav- 
to the Government.a clear profit of $57,096,333 arising from the 
taxation from national-bank notes alone, 

From this communication it thereforeappears, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the national banks had never deposited bonds to secure 
their circulation, and the tax on circulation had been used as a 
safety fund by the Government, the notes of every bank that 
failed since the national banking act went into operation would, 
on the 30th of June, i592, have been paid infull, and the Govern- 
mentthen would have been $57,096,333 ahead. I have nomore re- 
cent figures than these at hand, sir, but believe I can safely as- 
sert that if these statistics could be carricd down to the present 
hour they would still show an enormous balanee in favor of the 
United States. Even if there should be an immense increase of 
liability upon the part of the Government on national-bank 
notes by a larger per cent of bank failures in the future, still 
there wouldseem to be nodunger whatever of loss, asthe amount 
which the figures show could practicably be brought into the 
safety fund would more than suffiee to reimburse the expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Chairman, ‘the national banking law, taken as a whole, is 
the preduct of intelligent and painstaking investigation; it is 
the culmination of long experience, it is unequaled in the wisdom 
of its enactments. The provisions for the payment in full of the 
capital stock, andits replacement when impaired, the double lia- 
bility of stockholders, the prior lien of note holders on assets, 
the keeping of reserves, the making of full, accurate, and fre- 
quent reports, the investigations by skilled Governmentexperts, 
and many other features of the national banking laws, are of 
themselves well calculated to secure, not simply the depositors, 
but also the bill holders. They have secured sound banks to a 
remarkable degree in the past, and with the aid of the proposed 
safety fund, and possibly some additional legislation, will, inmy 
humble opinion, be amply sufficient to hereafter save the Gov- 
ernment ne all loss upon circulating notes, even though the 
bond-security feature is omitted. So far, sir, as the people are 
concerned, they will still have the Government to look to for the 
redemptionof the bills. Conscious of this fact, and realizing that 
theample provisionsof the national banking law, as strengthened 
by the safety-fund amendment, will form a complete, safe, and 
reliable system, they will have faith in the currency, and accept 
it as ‘heretofore without hesitation or question. 
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And why, Mr. Chairman, should they not? Here is a system 
which will not only give them a currency which is sound and 
uniform, but which will also supply them with a currency which 
is inexpensive, since it will —— no annual payment of bond 
interest to support it. It will take no money away from the 
communities which are remote from the great financial centers 
to purchase bonds upon which to organize and carry on their 
banks of issue as is the case under our present system, for these 
bouds must now be found and purchased principally in the great 
cities like New York and Philadelphia. 

It will make the issue of circulating notes by the banks prof- 
itable to them, instead of unprofitable, as now; enlarge the area 
for expansion of the currency, in case of need, beyond the limit 
of Government bonds, now constantly decreasing in number, to 
the proportion between circulating notes and paid-up capital 
stock as now provided, or jas may hereafter be provided by law, 
and yet restrain undue inflation of the currency, by requiring 
the banks to currently redeem their notes in coin. 

It will furnish an elastic currency, by putting it within the 
power and making it to the interestof the banks, which are con- 
stantly in touch with the business interests of the country and 
are therefore familiar with its varying needs for money, to re- 
spond with alacrity to the alternating demands for expansion 
and contraction of the currency, instead of leaving us to depend 
for accommodation insuch emergencies upon the ope inflex- 
ible, and dilatory methods which now prevail. It will supply 
the agricultural portions of the country, at reasonable rates of 
interest, sufficient paper with which to move the crops, because 
under its operation money will be less expensive to the banks 
which supply it than itis now. It will give the — for their 
use, as much money as is consistent with safety, and more than 
this no sensible people can desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the adoption of such a system as 
this will largely dissipate the prejudice existing among certain 
classes against national banks, stop the cry that they are monopo- 
lies and that those who operate them are bloated bondholders, 
and establish towards these banks a feeling of cordial good-will 
upon the part of the people; that it will do away with the un- 
reasonable and dangerous demand for the issue of irredeemable 
paper money direct: "Be Sigma Government; that it will make the 
revival of the State bank system of issue an utter impossibility. 

The system, sir, has a conspicuous place in at least two com- 
oe banking and currency measures now pending in the 

mmittee of Banking and Currency. It may yet come before 
the House through this channel for its action; if not at this ses- 
sion, possibly at the next. Certainly the plan is worthy of care- 
ful and deliberate consideration, and if I have, by directing the 
attention of even a single member on this floor to the subject, 
awakened in his breast a spirit of interest and inquiry with re- 
spect to it, 1am amply repaid for the time and labor which I 
have bestowed in the preparation of these remarks. [Loud and 
continued eer » 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to pub- 
lish in my remarks the two documents to which I referred. 
oe CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that leave will 

ven. 
here was no objection. 
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SAFETY FUND BILL DRAWN BY MR. HORACE WHITE AND INTRODUCED (BY 
REQUEST) BY MR. WALKER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
A bill to create a safety fund for the redemption of the notes of insolvent 
national banks. 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the proceeds of the duty of one-half of 
one per cent each half yearrequired to be paid to the Treasurer of the United 
associations on the average of their notes in 

circulation, shall be retained as a separate fund in the Treasury, to be de- 
nominated the National Bank Safety Fund, until said fund shall not be less 
than — per cent of the whole amount of national-bank notes outstanding, 
and thenceforth the collection of said duty shall be suspended, except as 


hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The money in said safety fund shall be a ted and applied 
in the manner hereinafter vided, to the ent redemption of the 
circulating notes of of said national ban associations which shall 


any 
fail to redeem their notes on demand. ‘ 
Src. 8 Whenever the insolvency of any national banking association shall 
be ascertained, in the manner provided by law, its outstanding 
notes shall be redeemed by the Treasurer of the United States out of 
safety fund = > same sball eee and a ae a out of 
any mone ae. @ proceeds 0 asse u @ per- 
~ ape Hablitty of shareholders, if necessary, are paid into the Pt 
e receiver, 


5 


assets 
are in exoess of the amount required to redeem the circulation, such excess 
enuall be divided among the depositors and other creditors in the manner now 


provided by law. 
4. ver the percen of money in the safety fund shall be re- 
duced, or shall become liable to reduction through bank failures, the Com: 
of the Currency shall notify the Treas tates of t 


amount which he deems necessary 


mated deficiency is supplied. And the United States shall be paid out of 
said safety fund when replenished for all advances made in pursuance of the 
precedin section, ther with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

SEc. 5. Whenever the amount of money in the safety fund shall be equal 
to one-fourth of the maximum sum prescribed in the first section, each of the 
associations issuing circulating notes shall have the right to withdraw a 
portion ofits bonds held by the Treasurer of the United States to secure its 
circulation, as nearly equal to one-fourth of its whole deposit as may be, in 
multiples of $1,000; and with each successive increment of one-fourth of said 
maximum sum in the safety fund, said zssociations shall have the right to 
withdraw a like amount of such bonds in the manner and proportions afore- 
said. When the safety fund contains the maximum sum prescribed in the 
first section, the said associations per withdraw the residue of such bonds: 
Provided, however, That each association, whether issuing circulating notes 
or not, shall kee pon deposit with the Treasurer bonds of the United States 
to the amount of not less than $5, 000, at the par value thereof: Provided also, 
That any association not issuing circultaing notes and having more than the 
minimum of 85,000 in bonds on am ay withdraw the excess over %5,000 
at any time after the passage of this act. It shallbe the duty of the Treas- 
urer of the United States to transfer and assign to such associations their 
bonds from time to time as they may be entitled to receive same in pursu- 
ance of this act. 

Sec. 6. National banking associations organized after the passage of this 
act may receive circulating notes from the Comptroller upon paying into 
the safety fund the percentage fixed in the first section hereof, and existing 
associations desiring to take out additional circulation may do so on the 
same conditions, but nothing in this act shall change the proportions be- 
tween circulation and paid-up capital as now established by law. For all 
sums paid into the safety fund in pursuance of this section, allowance shall 
be made in su uent collections of the duty on circulating notes for said 
safety fund, until the payments shall have been equalized as nearly as may 
be among the associations required to contribute thereto on the basis of 
their circulation, which equalizationshall be determined by the Comptroller. 
. SEc. 7. No association or individual shall have any claim upon any part of 
the money in said safety fund, except for the redenaption of the circulating 
notes of insolvent national banking associations as herein provided. Any 
overplus or residue of said sfaety fund which may be hereafter ; scertained 
and determined by law shall inure to the benefit of the United Svates. 


COMMUNICATION OF A. B. HEPBURN, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, TO 
MR. HARTER. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
“Washington, February 24, 1893. 

“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23d instant. In answer you are respectfully informed: 

“1. That you are correct in understanding from my letterof the 2ist in- 
stant that the taxes upon circulation paid by the national banks to the Gov- 
ernment since the organization of the system in 1863 to the end of the last 
fiscal year have aggregated $72,635,000 in 'amount; that the entire expenses 
of the United States growing out of the national banking system during the 
same period have amounted to $14,585,000, showing a net profit to the United 
States up to June 30, 1892, of 858,050,000, and that the Government during the 
a has, by other forms of taxation, received from the banks $72,- 
143,000, giving the United States a total net profit fromthe national banking 
system to June 30, 1892, of $130,193,000. 

“You are also correct in the understanding thatif the banks had never 
thee to the United States bonds as collateral security for their notes, but 

tead a first lien py the assets, the United States would, up to June 30, 
1892, have lost but ,667, still leaving to the United States a clear net profit 
arising from the taxation of national-bank notes alone of 857,096,333. 

og. ascertain the loss which the Government would have sus- 
tained up to June 30, 1892, paces out of the liability to pay the holders of 
national-bank notes in full in the event that the Government had at no time 
uired the national banks to deposit bonds to secure circulation, and had 
in lieu thereof received a first lien on all the assets of such banks. 1 have in- 
cluded the sums received by assessment of the stockholders of failed banks 
and the pao of the bonds deposited with the United States to secure 
circulation to the extent of the excess of such bonds over the circulation se- 
cured by them. Under these circumstances the loss which would have re- 
sulted to the Government from the insufficiency of the assets of insolvent 
national banks to Me. outstanding circulation would have amounted to 
$953,677 on June 30, 1 as stated in my letter of the 2ist instant. 
“Yours, respectfully, 


‘Hon. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.” 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia[Mr. BLACK] 
is recognized. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr.Chairman, I ask that om | colleague, who 
is a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, may 
speak without limit. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, in what I have to 

on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
ine, Cox], to re the tax on State banks, I shall try to main- 
n two propositions; one, thatthe law which the amendment 
proposes to repeal is unconstitutional, and the other, that it is 
undemocratic. . 

I wish first of all to notice the position announced by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
SPRINGER], and in order that I may not do him any injustice I 
quote from the Recorp. After referring to the well-known 
case of the Veazie Bank, reported in 8 Wallace, he says: 


This decision has been quoted many times. It is the law of the land as 
much as if its text were in the Constitution itself. However much you or I 
as individuals may think that the court erred when it made that decision, 
we have no right to think so as } lators, because the Constitution pro- 
vides that the supreme Court shall be the final arbiter as to what the mean- 
ing of the titution is. 


I’must confess, Mr. Chairman, that this was not the least of 
the oe doctrines announced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I hardly think it is necessary to remind this side of the 
House that on at least one occasion in this Congress that doc 


“A. B. HEPBURN, Comptrolier. 
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trine was utterly repudiated. I donot know thatthe gentleman 
himself participated in the discussion of the repeal of the Fed- 
eral election laws; but I do know with what earnestness and 
ability the other side of this House insisted upon the doctrine 
that the gentleman [Mr, SPRINGER] has here announced, that 
some of these laws at any rate had been held by the Supreme 
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Court of the United States to be constitutional, and that hold- | 


ing was binding upon us as legislators. 

1 should have assumed, before the gentleman made his ad- 
dress on the pending amendment, that he shared the opinion en- 
tertained and contended for on this side of the House, that when 
we come to deal with these questions we are a codrdinate depart- 
ment of the Government, and that the Supreme Court, august 
as it is, respectable as it is, commanding as it does our confi- 
dence and our reverence, has no more right to bind this House 
of Representatives than the House of Representatives has the 
right to bind it. 

In this connection I wish to refer toa contribution made to 
the discussion on the repeal of the Federal election law, where 
this very question was dealt with. 

My friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] quoted Judge Miller 
to sustain the doctrine I have already announced, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio[Mr. GROSVENOR] made us a very valuable con- 
tribution which I now beg leave to reproduce. I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER] the authority of 
Thomas Jefferson on that subject. Referring to Mr. GROS- 
VENOR’S remarks, I find in a letter to John Adams, dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1804, Mr. Jefferson said: ; 


You seemed to think that it devolved on the judges to decide on the valid- 
ity of the seditionlaw. But nothing in the Constitution has given thema 
right to decide for the Executive, more than the Executive to decide for 
them. Both magistrates are equally independent in the sphere of action as- 


signedtothem. The judges, believing the law constitutional, had a right to 


pass a sentence of tine and imprisonment, because the power was placed in 
their hands by the Constitution. But the Executive, believing the law to be 
unconstitutional, were bound toremit the execution of it, because that power 
had been confided to them by the Constitution. 


Mr. Jefferson goes to the extentof holding there the doctrine 
that even where the judges had passed upon a case and pro- 
nounced sentence, if the Executive believed the law that au- 
thorized the sentence was unconstitutional, it was not only his 
right, but his official duty to set aside the sentence. 

Again, in a letter to Judge Roane, dated Poplar Forest, Sep- 
tember 6, 1819, Mr. Jefferson remarked: - 


In denying the right they usurp in exclusively explaining the Constitution, 
I go further than you do, if I understand rightly your quotation from the 
Federalist, of an opinion that ‘the judiciary is the last resort in relation to 
the other departments of the Government, but under which the judiciary is 
derived.”’ If this opinion be sound, then indeed is our Constitution a com- 
plete felo de se. For intending to establish three departments, codrdinate 
and independent, that they might check and balance one another, it has 
given, according to this opinion, to one of them alone the right to prescribe 
rules fox the government of the others, and to that one, too, which is unelected 
by and independentof thenation. * * * TheConstitution, on this hypoth- 
esis, isa mere thing of wax in the hands of the judiciary, which they may 
twist and shape into any form they please. It should be remembered, as an 
eternal truth in politics, that whatever power in any government is inde- 
pendent, is absolute also; in theory only at first, while the spirit of the peo- 
ple is up, but in praviice as fastasthatrelaxes. Independence can be trusted 
nowhere but with the people in mass. They are inherently independent of 
all but mora) law. }, construction of the Constitution is very different 
irom that you quote. It is that each department is truly independent of the 
others, and has an equal right to decide for itself what is the meaning of the 
Constitution in the cases submitted to its action, and especially where it is 
to act ultimately and without appeal. 


I commend to the careful consideration of the gentleman an- 
other very high Democratic authority cited in that discussion. 
The following is an extract from Gen. Jackson's message vetoing 
the bill rechartering the Bank of the United States. It may be 
found on page 438 of the Senate Journal for the first session of 
the Twenty-second Congress, and is in these words: 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act, 
it ought not to control the coérdinate authorities of thisGovernment. That 
Congress, the Executive, and the court must each for itself be guided b 
its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oat 
to support the Constitution swears that he will support it as he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the House 
of ero of the Senate, and of the President to decide upon the 
constitionality of any bill or resolution which may be presented to them 
for passage or approval as it is of the a judges, when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. The opinion of the judges hasno 
more authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress over the judges; 
and, on that point, the President is independent of both. The authority of 
the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control the Con- 

ess or the Executive when acting in their legislative capacities, but to 

ave only such influence as the force of their reasoning may deserve. 

I respectfully submit that these authorities dispose of the 
proposition of the gentleman that, because the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided in the Veazie bank case that this 
law was constitutional, therefore in our capacity as legislators 
we were bound by it, and ‘‘as much bound oe as the gentle- 
man said, as if it was written in the very body of the Consti- 
tution itself. 

’ Mr. Chairman, I propose to cite some other Democratic au- 
thority on the question of the constitutionality of the law which 
it is proposed by this amendment to repeal. My friend from 
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Tennessee |Mr. Cox], in his very able argument, gave us the 
history of this legislation at the time it was enacted in the 
House. 

[ propose, at some length, if I may have the indulgence of the 
committee, to trace the history of this law in the Senate; and in 
this connection I beg to call the attention of some of our West- 
ern friends on this side of the House to what was thought of 
this law at the time it was passed by such leaders as Hendricks, 
Reverdy Johnson, and other distinguished and able men who 
participated in that debate. I[t is a fact, and worthy of note, 
that the provision which proposed this tax upon State banks 
was referred to the Finance Committee as a part of an internal 
revenue bill, and that the majority of that committee were in 
favor of striking it out. When it came up for consideration in 
the Senate it occupied their time for several days at intervals. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave—and unless objec- 
tion is now made I will assume that consent is given—that I may 
print in my remarks more extensive extracts than I shall take 
time to read to the committee. 

There was no objection. 

I ask the careful attention of ‘* committee to some utter- 
ances made a the constitutionu. yof thislaw at the time. I 
know very well, Mr. Chairman, that it is not an uncommon thing 
in this House and in other places in the country to look, I may 
say, with disfavor upon the suggestion that a law is unconstitu- 
tional. I know very well, for [ have heard and been stung by 
the taunt from the other side of this House, when some meas- 
ures are opposed as unconstitutional, the suggestion is made 
that the Democratic part is nota party of progress. But I re- 
peat the suggestion I made in the opening of my remarks, that 
if any member of this House of Representatives believes thislaw 
is unconstitutional he is bound by the highest obligation that 
can rest upon a Representative inthe American Congress to so 
declare by voting for its repeal. 

What safety is there for us unless we adhere to this instru- 
ment, which is the fundamental law of our Government as well 
as of our individual action? Whenever we cut loose from our 
constitutional moorings we are turned adrift, we are at the 
mercy of every wind and wave; our only hope and safety is to 
plant ourselves upon that instrument, made by the wisdom and 
patriotism of our fathers; and whenever we find a law that is 
unconstitutional, we should put upon it the seal of our condem- 
nation without regard to financial systems ubordinate ques- 
tions. 

Now, sir, I shall read from the Congressional Globe the pro- 
ceedings of the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
commencing on page 1194, and from that on, I believe, to page 
1244. There were adjourvments and interferences by other 
business, so that the discussion of this amendment was not a 
continuousone. [read from Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana. I would 
like our Indiana brethren to hear what Mr. Hendricks said upon 
the constitutionality of this law: 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Ido notconsent tothat. Ifthe Committee on Finance 
abandon revenue and commence a banking system, I hope we shall discuss 
it thoroughly. I shall never consent to it as long as I can resist it in any 
propes way. Ido not consider this section as belonging to revenue at all. 

consider the whole a an outrage upon the States, and I feel itto 
be my duty to resist it as long asIam able todo so. If it were a revenue 
question, | would go to any extent, compromise anything; but it has noth- 


ing to do with revenue. Itistocarry out a peculiar policy that I do not 
believe the country wants. 





or 


You State rights Democrats, you who stood here with us 
shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, to wipe out that other in- 
iquity that had been put upon the statute books as the offspring 
of war, of hate, and of oppression, the Federal election liws, 
what will you do with this measure? 

Mr. WALKER. Will it disturb the gentleman for me to put 
in a point right here? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I wish to be perfectly courteous, 
more than courteous, liberal. I will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the point of the alleged un- 
constitutionality of this law is its prohibiting the States from 
acting on this question purely as an issuing of money, a revenue 
question. Now, i desire to caH the attention of the gentleman 
to this point—and I hope he will notice it—that the issuing of 
this money is a part of commerce, a part of trade, a part of the 
regulating of interstate trade; a point which is not taken into 
account in any of these discussions to which the gentleman 
refers. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Isuggest, Mr. Chairman, it is rather 
a remarkable thing that it never occurred to these great men 
who were expounding the Constitution to take the view that 
this was a part of commerce. It is no partof commerce. The 
issuing of money is not commerce in the sense of the Consti- 
tution, and the power to control it can not be derived from 
the provision of the Constitution which relates to commerce. 
Besides, that provision of the Constitution which relates to com- 
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merce relates to commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States and with the Indian tribes. You propose to 
step over State lines and to come within the boundaries of the 
sovereign—yes, sir, 1 am not ashamed to say the sovereign 
State of Georgia, or any other sovercign State in the Union, 
and say to the people of that State, under the pretext of regu- 
lating interstate commerce, that they shall not have a right to 
carry on their own domestic and internal affairs. 

Mr. WALKER. Will you give me another half minute? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. No, sir; not now. I prefer not to 
yield, because you will have your own time later. Commerce, 
Mr. Chairman, has nothing to do with this matter, and even if 
it were without dispute a question of commerce, what right has 
this Congress to lay its hands on commerce inside of a State? 

Mr. WALKER. Is this money to be confined inside of the 
State? 

Mr. COX. Unless somebody wants to take it outside. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I quote now further from this dis- 
cussion the remarks of Mr. McDougall, of California, who said: 


The policy of this amendment was indicated in the speech ef the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance upon the introduction of this bill. It may be 
an opinion of this Government—so far as it is a government considering it 
as a Senate, House of Representatives, and Executive—that it is wise policy 


to wipe outof existence ali the authorities and powers of the States. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, I know that the idea that Mr. McDougall 
was advocating is not a very popular one to suggest in some 
quarters. I know when we do suggest it we are met with the 
charge that we are going back thirty or forty years to the pe- 
riod that antedated the war and to the theories of our Govern- 
ment entertained at that time; but let me tell you, sir, that the 
truest friends of this Union, purchased by the blood and the sac- 
rifices of our fathers, are the men who are most zealous to main- 
tain the rights of the States that constitute the Union, the 
Union—yes, an indivisible Union, but an indivisible Union of 
indestructible States. 

Here— 

Says Mr. Dougall— 
is an edict of this Government to wipe out of existence all State power to 
organize institutions to deal in money in their several jurisdictions. 

Mr. President, monetary, administrative, judicial, and military powers 
must have their several relations. The fathers who laid down the founda- 
tiansof this Republic were men who had studied the lessons of antiquity. 
They had learned from Grecian and Roman states many lessons; but there 
was a litthe work, not voluminous, which was the favorite of Franklin, and 
Madison, and Jefferson, and of the men who laid the foundations of our Re- 
public, the author of which was called Montesquieu. He affirmed as an 
absolute truth, as the result of great study (and he was called then the best 
pluiiosopker on the scieygce of government), that no republican institutions 
could be maintained over a vast extent of territory 0: by association. It 
is a truth in political science, that in the maintaining of institutions we 
have to make them more or less immediately. How we will make them 
depends, of course, upon the particular condition of society and their affinti- 
ties. It would not be hard to aggregate New England. No government 
could be maintained as a re blican system of government over vast ter- 
ritories unless they are subdtvided into portions, where their 
special administration is exercised in small districts, and where their gen- 
eral power is aggregated in the whole, as it was in Greece, as it was in the 
Achwan League, as it was in the states of the Middle Ages, and in the free 


citios of Europe. 

This isa truck which history has established, which Montesquieu has re- 
corded, and which the fathers of the Republic introduced into our Constitu- 
tion asa principle. We bave a country extend: from the Atlantic to the 
Pacitic, from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern es, and then again up 
far away to British Columbia, Does any reasonable person suppose that 
any one system of banking, for instance, could obtain throughout all that 
region; that Oregon could accept a system inaugurated ae ticians or 
the managers in the city of Washington or in the city of New York; or that 
California cowd do it, or that Dakota could do it; or Idaho, or Arizona? No, 
sir. Their interests are adverse,and they have their various modes of trans- 
acting business, and for the purpose of transacting their business they re- 
quire their own mode of doing it. 


Mr. McDougall says further: 


What does it mean? I know well what it means. It was devised in the 
evil spirit of ambition by que geaionen who sought by the centralization 
of power and force here in the Government to make himself s 
enough to wield this as anempire. That was his centralized idea which he 
designed approximating step by step, and thatis a part of the philosophy 
of our whole policy of Nnance. 

Again he says; 

LT hold, Mr. President, that the provisions of this section are not only un- 
just in themselves but against fundamental law, and tend to disorganiza- 
tion. Weare undertaking here by this ey to deny to the States the 
right to control their own financial affairs intheir own way. 


I would like for some gentleman upon this side of the House 
who opposes this amendment to repeal the tax on State banks to 
point out the consistency of that Democrat who insists with ref- 
erence to everything else that the States shall have a right to 
control their own internal affairs, but makes an exception when 
he comes to this matter of issuing currency. A State judiciary, 
a State legislature, a State executive, a State control of elec- 
tions, but no State currency. This House by an emphatic voice 
has declared—and the other branch of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Governnient has concurred in the declaration—that 
as to the matter of election, a matter that deals with the ballot, 
a matter that deals with the very life of the Republic, the States 
shall have the right undisturbed and undisputed by Federal 
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power to govern their own internal affairs; yet when you come 
to this mere matter of currency, this mere matter of issuing that 
which is only a representative of value intended to facilitate the 
transactions of exchange between the people of e State, the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency says 
stay your hand, for you are laying it upon something that be- 
longs exclusively and sacredly to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I deny it. This legislation is not only uncon- 
stitutional, but it is undemocratic. 

Mr. McDougal says further: 

It is not many years since a majority of the pcople of the Republic enter- 
tained, or at least indorsed, the opinion that the United States Bank was un- 
constitutional, that we had not aright to establish an institution that should 
raise itself in the various States as a great money power and be acorporate 
body under the influence of this Government. Now, a further proposition is 
made—it goes much further—that no State may organize a banking institu- 
tion; for although in form of words this is not said, it is substantially ex- 
pressed by this Machiavellian style of language, not saying the thing but pro- 
viding for the thing being done. In the State in which I live we have a gold 
and silver currency, and we have banks, and so we have on all the coast of 
the Pacific. 

And yet under our financial system and under a financial sys- 
tem which is sought to be perpetuated by the enforcement of 
this law taxing State banks out of existence, the States could not 
organize a bank to redeem their currency in gold and silver— 
the money of the Constitution, the only money of the Constitu- 
tion, the only money in its true sense that was known to this 
Government for a long period of its existence. 

I am not discussing just now the question whether the States 
ought to do this or not. I am not addressing myself to that 
question. I simply say the proposition that Congress can pro- 
hibit a State from establishing a banking institution to redeem 
its currency in gold and silver is a proposition utterly indefen- 
sible from any constitutional or democratic standpoint. 

He further says: 

Now it is sed to say that they can not do business without paying a 
tax of 10 percent, which of itself would be a large profit, per annum—yes, 
more than could be distributed ordinarily to the stockholders by a bank do- 
ing an honest business and conduc its affairs with prudence. I should 
like to ask some person conversant with law, by what right does the Federal 
Congress say that State institutions may not exist under the laws of the 
States, issuing a currency without being subject to a taxation of 10 percent 
perannum. I should like to hear some person conversant with law answer 
me the question I now put. Perhaps there may be learned men who affirm 
this doctrine that can instruct me; and I am always willing to be in- 
structed, 

Mr. COX. Whose language are you reading? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. have just read the language of 
Senator McDougall. I now quote again from Mr. Hendricks: 

I will say to those two Senators that if they bring in a revenue bill-- 
strictly a revenue bill—they will Spee not meet with much discussion. 
But if they seek on a revenue bill to carry sitions of a general sort, 
affecting the policy of the Government and affecting the rights of the 
States, not really germane to the bill, they must expect them to be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. President, what is this peepee That every national banking 
association, State bank or State banking association, shall pay a tax of 10 
per cent, etc. Is that for revenue? I suppose the chairman will scarcely 
claim that it is for revenue. I suppose in the other House it was not 
claimed as a revenue measure, but as a penalty to prevent the circulation 
of State bank paper. I submit whether we have a right to legislate for such 


a purpose as . I submit to the Senate that the Congress of the United 
States has no power to legislate State institutions out of existence. 


Mr. COX. That is sound doctrine. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia (continuing to read): 

The Committee on Finance of this body have not recommended the adop 
tion of this section. 

I have already remarked upon the fact that the majority of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate reported in favor of striking 
out the provision which im this tax. 

Again Mr. Hendricks said: 

It is certain that the committee, as the representative of the body for the 
examination of this measure, said to the Senate that the section ought to be 
stricken out. I thinkso too. I suppose no Senator questions the right and 
the power of a State to establish banking institutions. 

Icommend that language to the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, who did question the right of the 
State to charter banking institutions—who did say that the 
States haveno more right to issue currency than to coin money. 
It never occurred to any Senator, even on that side of the ques- 
tion, in the discussion of this original proposition before the 
Senate, to deny the authority of the States in this respect, be- 
cause they knew, I ume, what the gentleman must have 
known, though he evidently forgot it at the time, that the ques- 
tion had been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and it had been fortified by a contemporaneous exposition 
of the Constitution through seventy-five years of the history of 
the Government. 


I suppose no Senator questions the right and power of a State to establish 
banking institutions. at is too well established to admit of discussion 
any lo 


r. Itis one of the rights, one of the prerogatives of the States to 
banking institutions and to authorize them to issue paper money. 
The States have exercised this power. 


Now he proceeds to speak of the State of Indiana,to which the 
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chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency referred 
in his speech the other day: 

In the State of Indiana it has been exercised very beneficially to the trade 
and prosperity of the people. If a State has the 
ing institutions, has Congress the power to forbid it? If not the power to 
forbid it direetly, has Congress the power to defeat the purpose of the State 
in the exercise of one of its powers by indirect legislation’ 

Let me say to the Democrats on this side of the House who 
seem to dissent from our position on this question, if you are go- 
ing to prohibit State banks from the exercise of this power, 
then for the sake of consistency, for thesake of decency, pass an 
out-and-out statute, penal on its face, and do not seek to cover 
up your action under the pretended exercise of the taxing power 
of the Government. It is not a tax; it never was intended for 
revenue; it has never produced revenue. It is a falsehood to 
call ita tax, or to treat it as a tax. 

Now, if you say that Congress has the right to do this, then 
swallow your words on the subject of tariff taxation, or prohibit 
by a penal statute the exercise of this power on the part of the 
States, and say that any State corporation that issues banking 
currency shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. But donot perpet- 
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wer to establish bank- | 


uate upon the statute books of the country this barefaced, | 


shameless lie, that you are levying a tax, when you know you 
are not levying a tax, and when you know that, except perhaps 
for a short period and an insignificant sum, not a dollar nor 
cent of revenue ever was derived from itor ever will be. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman allow a suggestion 
in this connection? Suppose that the proposition designed in 
fact to tax the State banks out of existence, had recited on its 
face that such was its purpose, and that it was not for the pur- 
pose of revenue, what then would have been the decision of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. RAYNER. That question was decided. Chief Justice 
Chase said that such an act would have been perfectly good. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. 
a side discussion of this kind interjected into what I am under- 
taking to say. 

Mr. OATES (to Mr. RAYNER). 
said it. 

Mr. RAYNER. He said’it all the same. 

Mr. COX. It is an absurdity all along the line. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. But whatever is done in this discus- 
sion, or whatever the result of the action of the House may be— 
and [ will not assume to advise, much less would I assume to dic- 
tate to my associates on this side of the House, whose sincerity 
and ability I concede—I want to say to them, if they expect to 
hold to the old and sound Democratic doctrine of a tariff for rev- 
enue, this statute must go, whatever else you may enact in its 

lace. 

Mr. QUIGG. I hope the gentleman will give his party the 
same advice when it comes to the question of antioptions. 

Mr. COX. Oh! I hope the gentleman will not switch off in 
that way. 

Mr. QUIGG. I amnot switching off. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Will you take the same view your- 
self, and vote against this as you will vote against the antioption 
bili? [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. QUIGG. Why, if you make it safe and satisfactory to 
me, | will with pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. You propose tostrike down the anti- 
option bill because you say the people have a right to control 
their own trafiic in wheat and corn and cotton and other agri- 
cultural products; and yet when we ask you to strike down this 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not care to have | 
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Senator from Ohio cl:im that a State has not the right toe 








bank? That is conceded, so well is it established by the judicial dectsi f 
thecountry. . Then if the State of Indiana, as an illustration, has th » por ) 
establish a State bank, I ask Senators if Congress has the power to 
it? I? Congress has not the wer to forbid it directly, has Con 
power to defeat the State, by in lirect legislation, in an ‘fort t 
power it is conceded she possesses? 
I quote now from Senator Powell, of Kentucky 
The result of this course of legislation is utter tr the rights 
of the State. Itis asserting a power which, if carried ' 
sult, would enable the National Congress tod y 
States, and cause the power to be consolidated and 
stead of doing this, in my judgment, if you were to act 
men you would pass a law repealing your national 
forit has so far proved an utter failure, and the longer i 


manifest its rottenness will be. 
He favored the repeal of the national banking system, alt! 

it was then in its infancy and had not had a fair opportunity to 

velop whatever merits may have beeninit, Further on 








sn 

Sir, [have a fear of the concentrated power that is claimed 
tlemen to exist here. So shape your legislation under the a 
of taxation (not to raise revenue but to destroy existing instit 

| no State in the Union can have a bank of issue, and t 1 you h 
consolidated system of centralization, so far as your wnces al 
with a controlling power in this Capitol. 

Words of prophecy were never truer. You have it right here 
now. The picture is before you; there it stands in the broad 
bright light that no sophistry can conceal, and there it m 
remain as long as this system is maintained, a system of co 
solidating and centralizing power here at the Federal capital. 
Is that Democratic? Is that according to the true theory of our 
Government? When we deny it, when we denounce it in « 
thing else here, why stop short of the one vital thing that 
so near the interests of the people? 

further he says: 

Every man knows the power of money. It is dangerous tothe libert 

| the people, and I fear will ultimately be used as a lever by which 
throw and destroy those liberties. For one I look on thissyste 
dation with the greatest fear and apprehension ; 
And if some power could call him back to-day from his grave, 


It was an absurdity when he | 


looking at our existing financial system, he would feel move 
deeply the apprehension and fear he then expressed. 

Here is what Mr. Henderson, a Senator from said: 
_Noyw, Mr. President, I say in the first place that this thing is unconstitu- 
tional. In the second place it does not aid the Government 


M issouri, 


Then he goes on and discusses it at length. And there is a! 


50 
in this debate the opinion of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, which I 
would like respectfully to commend to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], whom I do not see in his seat: but 


who, I understand, has been burning for the last six hours to 
enter this arena and try to sustain this unconstitutional, 
democratic, oppressive, centralizing tax. Mr. Johnsen say 
i think it involves a constitutional question, free in my judgment all 
real difficulties. From the beginning of the Government to the pre 
time the authority of the States to establish banks and to clothe thes 
with the authority to issue notes, has never been seriously question 
Will any man deny that statement of an historical fact? Will 
any man on this floor deny that at the time of the adopt 
the Constitution State banks were in existence and exercising 
this power? Willany man so display his ignorance as to say that 
for seventy-five years after the adoption of the Constitution and 





ion ¢ 


| the establishment of the Government this power was not con- 


vicious principle which prohibits them from exercising their | 


constitutional right to have their own currency, you say, ‘‘ No, 
we will not do it!” 

Mr. QUIGG. You do not know how sympathetic I am. 
very sympathetic. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Now, please excuse me further. I 
am very glad to have the gentleman’s sympathy, but would be 
much more glad to have his vote. Ido not know, indeed, that 
we lack for sympathy on this side of the House, because I never 
yet heard a Democrat who undertook to sustain the constitu- 
tionality of this act until the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency took the floor. fLaughterand applause. | 

Mr. Hendricks further says: 

If not to forbid it directly, has Congress the power to defeat the purpose 
of the State in the exercise of one of its powers by indirect legislation? I 
claim, Mr. President, that to some extent this question was considered by 
the Supreme Court in a case very familiar to all Senators, thatof McCulloch 
vs. The State of Maryland. 

He goes on and examines that decision and proceeds: 


It is conceded that the States have the right and the power to establish 
State banks. The Supreme Court, in the decision of this case, do not base 
their decision upon any peculiar power possessed by the General Govern- 
ment, but they hold the broad doctrine, the doctrine necessary to be held in 
maintaining the Pee relations among the States themselves, and between 
the Statesand the Federal Government, thatone government can not pull 
down that which another government has a right to establish. Does the 


Tam 


tinued? 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me to make a single suggestion? 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I think Mr. Calhoun, of Seuth 


Carolina, stated in a speech made in 1816 that there was but one 
bank im existence at the time, and that with a capital of only 
$400,000. F 

Mr. COX. If he made that statement it was a mista to 


the facts of history. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I do notthink the gentleman would 
insist that that denies the proposition that at the time the Gov- 
ernment was founded and the Constitution was adopted the States 
had this right, and that they exercised the right uninterrupt 


for seventy-five years in the history of the country. 

Mr. OATES. If Mr. Calhoun did make the statement at )- 
uted to him by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] 
it was not accurate in point of history. There were four State 
banks in existance at the time of the adoption of the ¢ stitu 


tion. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I understood the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] as questioning the fact that there 
had been State banks in existence since this Government w 


founded. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Before. 

Mr, BLACK of Georgia. [misunderstood the gentlem m 
Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON]. I understood him to refer to the 


condition of things since the Government was founded. 
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Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I said I thought Mr. Calhoun, 
in a speech made in 1816, had stated that there was but one bank 
issuing money. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Do you mean, then, in 1816? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. At the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia, I did not understand the gentieman. 
I will show the gentleman in the course of my remarks that 
there were four banks. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. There were not any large num- 
ber, then? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. It does not make any difference. It 
establishes the fact that the power was in the States. If the 
power was in the States at the time the Government was formed 
and the Constitution adopted, show us where that power was 
ever surrendered by the States to the General Government. I 
suppose if they had only four banks it was because they onl 
wanted four, and we do not ae now to say that they shall 
have any. No State is bound to have any. o State is bound 
to adopt a State banking system if it does not harmonize with 
its views of finance; but we do propose to say—I propose to say 
as long as I have a place on this floor and hold my allegiance to 
the Democratic party—that the General Government shall never 
say that the State shall not do that. 

Here is what Mr. Reverdy Johnson said: 

From the beginning of the Government to the present time the authority 
of the States to establish banks and to clothe these banks with the author- 
~ to issue notes has never been seriously questioned. When the charter 
of the original Bank of the United States was before Congress, and when the 
subsequent charter of the bank of 1816 was before Congress, and when its 
constitutionality was before the Supreme Court of the United States,in the 
case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, the only question about which 


there existed any difference of opinion was whether Congress had a right to 
establish a bank. 


Now, you say that Congress not only has the right to estab- 
lish it, but that no State has such a right. . 

He proceeds: 

The discussion in both branches and the argument in the Supreme Court 
conceded that the authority existed in the States. But when the Supreme 
Court affirmed the authority of Congress to establish a bank, and Maryland 
imposed (what she had not the authority to dc) a tax upon the exercise of 
that franchise within her limits, the Supreme Court by a unanimous opin- 
ion (and they reaffirmed it in a subsequent case from Ohio) declared that the 
State had no authority to impose that tax, not because the particular tax 
in that instance would have been any serious impediment to the business of 
the bank, or its office of discount and deposit in Maryland, but because it 
involved a principle which, if carried out, would be fatal to the right of Con- 
gress to establish a bank at all. 

I have said that neither in Congress nor in the court has the authority of 
the States to establish banks been questioned. This section on its face as- 
sumes the right of the States to establish banks. It is not a provision de- 
claring that it shall not be in the power of the States to establish banks and 
to give them the authority to issue notes, but it , peotacses to tax the notes, 
80 far as {he particular section is concerned in this bill, for the perpene of 
rais revenue. The bill itself upon its face isa supplement to the original 
act, which was an act to raise revenue exclusively. But I understand the 
honorable member, with the frankness which characterizes him, to say that 
the purpose of tne friends of this section is to drive out of existence State 
bank notes; in other words, to deny to the State banks the authority to is- 
sue notes by imposing upon them a tax which will render that authority ab- 
solutely futile. That is precisely the question u which the Supreme 
Court of the United States unanimously declared t the tax proposed b 
Maryland upon the bank of the United States could not be maintained. 
shall be compelled, therefore, upon constitutional grounds—to yf ing 
of the question of policy—to deny my assent to this section upon the groun 
of an absolute want of power. 


That is the voice of the men who discussed this question in 
the Senate of the United States at the time when this provision 
of the law taxing State bunks was inserted as a part of our in- 
ternal-revenue system; and I repeat again that no man can take 
refuge behind any real or supposed power of the General Gov- 
ernment in support of that measure to levy a tax. This is not 
a tax. It has no element ofa tax. It isa misnomer tocall ita 
tax. Itis an utter falsehood tocallitatax. It is undertaking, 
under pretended power of taxation, to prevent the States from 
doing what you would have no right to prevent them from do- 
ing by direct litigation. At least be honest and brave if you 
will strike this blow. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire whether the gentleman 
would like to proceed now or to hold the floor and conclude his 
remarks on Thursday? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Iam obliged to the gentleman for 
the suggestion. It would be very agreeable to me and I hope 
to the committee, if Iam not trespassing on other gentlemen, 
to be allowed to conclude on Thursday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield tothe gentleman from Nebraska, 
who desires to make a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. r. Chairman, I desire at this time to 
ask unanimous consent of the committee to print in the RecorD 
a compilation showing the number of banks, the amount of cir- 
culation, specie, and capital from the vear 1852 to the year 1863 
in the various States, including a brief synopsis of the banking 
laws. The figures are those compiled by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Foster, save and except for such years as he has 
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not ee any statistics. The statistics which I have com- 
piled for those years are taken from Homan’s Merchant and Bank- 
er's Register. I believe, Mr. Chairman, a careful investigation 
of this ee will convince any one that the resurrection 
and rehabilitation of State banks would be a calamity to the 
financial system of the whole country. 

Mr. SAYERS. Before that request is put by the Chair I 
would like'to know how large a space it would occupy in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. I can not state exactly. 

Mr.SAYERS. You can approximate it, can you not? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. It would occupy about six columns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom Nebraskaasks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the RECORD certain statistics 
which he has indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that all gentlemen may be permitted 
to print remarks on this subject. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unaui- 
mous consent that all gentlemen may be permitted to print re- 
marks on this subject. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the Chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3825, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted asfollows: 

To Mr. Loup, indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. WHITING, for ten days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. GORMAN, for four days from Thursday next, on account 
of important business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock m. Thursday, May 31. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6803) for the 
relief of Fayette Hungerford, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. STALLINGS, from the 
Committee on Pensions, reported the bill (H. R. 5994) granting 
a pension to Rosanna Cobb, widow of Edmond Cobb, deceased, 
late of Black Hawk war; which, with the accompanying report 
(No. 984), was ordered to be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 7260) to provide for the 
organization of a naval reserve battalion in the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 7261) to amend section 40 
of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAYNER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 184) relating to 
Russian treaty—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A resolution relating to removal from 

ost-offices of the first and second class—to the Committee on the 

| Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


| Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
| titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7262) for the relief of 
John A. Hill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H.R. 7263) granting a pen- 
sion to George M. Homning, of Topeka, Kans.—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 7264) granting a pension to 
Michael Costello—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7265) for the relief of George J. 
Kinzel, of Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7266)for the relief of John M. Goss, of Knox: 
ville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. KIEFER: A bill (H. R. 7267) granting a pension to 
Jerusha H. Brown—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7268) to reim- 
burse D. D. Brennan for expenses incurred in travel from Yo- 
kohama, Japan, to Haverstraw, N. Y., after his summary dis- 
charge as paymaster’s clerk in the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7269) to pension John Ora- 
hood, late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-fourth Indiana 
Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TATE: A bill (H. R. 7270) granting a pension to Sam- 
uel Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7271) for the relief 
of Mary L. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause Lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELLof Colorado: Petition of citizens of Georgetown, | 


Clear Creek County, Colo., favoring free coinage of silver ata 
ratio of 16 to 1—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Resolutions of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, asking that there be no cessation in the gathering of full 
and correct information as to the crops of the country under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of Tacoma Trades’ Council, of 
Tacoma, Wash., praying for certain modifications in House bills 
Nos. 111, 2800, 3138, and 4603—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Everett, Wash., praying for exten- 
sion of time governing assessment work in mining claimnns—to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of Ames, Lowa, praying for the 
passage of an act to fix the pay, allowances, pensions, retirement, 
and rank of the veterinarians of the United States Army—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of Edward D. Manning and others, 
Methodist clergymen of Massachusetts, in favor of further leg- 
islation in restraint of foreign lotteries—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of V. J. Williams, 
Dubuque, Iowa, in respect to second-class postage—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Oflice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Williamsport, Renovo, Kane, Keating, and vicinity, for the pas- 
sage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
operators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Dr. Frank A. Hubbard and 13 
other members of the Ossipee Club, Taunton, Mass., asking Con- 
gress to pass more stringent antilottery laws—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Memorial of Central Labor Union of To- 
ledo, Ohio, favoring weekly half holidays to the machinists in 
the Navy Department—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of citizens of Fayette County, Pa., and 
members of Council No. 724, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, praying for the passage of House bill 5246, known as 
the immigration bill—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of citizens of the Second Ohio 
Congressional district, praying for the passage of House bill No. 
5246, restricting immigration—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional district, 
praying for the passage of a bill to punish train robbing—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of Woodbridge & Bartsch, 
Blinn & Eastman, H. G. Ray, and Woodbridge Medical Com- 
pany, of Nashua, fowa, in favor of an additional tax on beer and 
against any increase of the tax on alcohol—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bert Howdeshell and Johnson M. Keller, of 
Nashua, Iowa, for Government ownership of telegraph lines—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Charles Johnson, John O'Hara, 
Denis F. Sullivan, O. E. Clark, and other citizens of New York 
City, for the establishment of a governmental telegraph and 
telephone service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WISE: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Richmond, Va., in favor of national exhibition at Atlanta (Ga.) 
Exposition—to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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SENATE. 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1894 
The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MitsBuRN, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
XCKRELL, and by 


| unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
joint resolution of Congress, approved May 4, 1894, aletter of the 


Chief of Engineers, dated May 29, 1894, together with a copy of 
a report of Lieut. Col. Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, on 
“An examination at Walnut Bend, Arkansas, to determine the 
probability of the Mississippi River cutting through the St 
Francis River at that point: which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the See 
retiry of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the Senate of the 2d instant, a number of statements pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, and 
designed to show, as far as figures can show, the commercial re- 
lations between the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
since the year 1821; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the Senate of April 19, 1894, lists of appointments, promo- 
tions, reductions, dismissals, and resignations by request occur- 
ing in that Department between March 4, 1893, and April 19, L894; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed. 

COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON FISHERIES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, transmitting, 
in compliance with instructions conveyed in the provisions of 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which became a law August 
5, 1892, a report of investigations in the Columbia River «sin 
in regard to the salmon fisheries; which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Council 
of Labor of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the ratifi- 
sation of the proposed Chinese treaty; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the New York Academy of 
Medicine of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against a 
reduction of the Medical Corps of the Army; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Humboldt Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the early comple- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of Ohio, in favor of the passage of a law grant- 
ing aservice pension of 88a month. As it is a memoria! of a 
State Legislature, I ask that it be read. 

The joint resolution was read, and referred to the Commi 
on Pensions, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO PENSION OF SOLDIERS OF THE UNION ARMY 

Re it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That soldiers of 
the Union Army during the recent rebellion who received an honorable dis- 
charge are, in the interest of justice, patriotism, and humanity, entitled to 
a service pension of #8 per month during their natural lives 

Provided, That when persons are receiving a pension for injuries or other 
disabilities received in the Army service which is more than #8 per month, 
they shall not receive a service pension in addition to the pension for injury 
or other disabilities, and that persons receiving a pension for injuries or 
other disabilities incurred in the Army service of a less sum than # per 
month may relinquish the same and receive a service pension of #8 per 
month during their natural lives. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolution be certified by the secre 
tary of state under the seal of the State of Ohio and sent to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Ohio, and that they be requested to 
procure, if possible, the passage of a bill to carry out the provisions of the 
foregoing resolutions. 
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ALEX. BOXWELL, 
Spe aker of the House of Repres¢ ntativea 
ANDREW L. HARRIS 
President of the Senate 

Adopted May 21, 1894. 

Mr: SHERMAN presented a petition of 24 holders of life in- 
surance policies, of Washington County, Ohio, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. PLATT presented petitions of James Bishop, Charles 
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Parker, and sundry other citizensof New Haven County; of Wil- 
liam H. Lynch and sundry other citizens of Danbury; of Charles 
E. Clark, ‘I’. Guilford, and sundry other citizens, all of the State 
of Connecticut, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the income-tax 
provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie 
on the table, 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a petition of the philanthropic com- 
mittee of the Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Wil- 
mington, Del., praying for a continuation of the appropriation 
for the Board of Indian Commissioners; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On Tuesday last I presented a 
petition containing 5,000 signatures, praying Congress to pass 
aun act granting to those who served in Indian wars of the States 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho pensions similar to those re- 
ceived by soldiers of the Mexican war. I now present asimilar 
petition signed by 100 citizens of those States. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of C. E. Alder and sundry 
other citizens of Crawford County, Wis., and the petition of 
William M. Jones and sundry other citizens of Oconomowoc, 
Wis., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented a memorial of Cigar 
Makers’ Union No. 85, of Eau Claire, Wis., remonstrating against 
an increase of the duty on wrapper tobacco; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Edward Madden and sundry 
other citizens of Walworth County; of J. E. Dixon and sundry 
other citizens of Kenosha County, and of J. D. Gillett and sun- 
dry other citizens of Douglas County, all in the State of Wis- 
consin, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance compa- 
nies and associations be exempted from the proposed income- 
tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented petitions of William B. Tobey and sun- 
dry other citizens of York County; of E. S. Dutton and sundry 
other citizens of Somerset County, and of A. I. Andrews and 
sundry other citizens of Oxford County, all in the State of Maine, 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
sion of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. uy 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition numerously signed 
by citizens of Otoe County, Nebr., praying that mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. PRocToR) presented petitions of C. 
W. Gate and sundry other citizens of Franklin County; of J. T. 
Fitz-Simonds and sundry other citizens of Chittenden County, 
and of Albert J. King and sundry other citizens of Fairfax, all 
in the State of Vermont, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to enable the States to enforce State laws regulating the 
sale of substitutes for dairy products; which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BUTLER presented sundry petitions of citizens of Charles- 
ton County, S. C., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAFFERY presented the petition of Marcellin Gillis, of 
the parish of Orleans, La., praying that his claim against the 
Government of the United States be referred to the Court of 
Claims; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Or- 
leans, La., praying that in the passage of any law providing for 
the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance com- 
panies and associations be exempted from taxation; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, of New Orleans, La., praying for the completion 
and control of the Nicaragua Canal by the United States Gov- 
eonment; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented the memorial of Mrs. A. White- 
horn and sundry other citizens of Michigan, members of the 
Presbyterian Church, remonstrating against the admission of 
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Utah into the Union as a State; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

He also presented the memorial of H. J. Milburn & Co., and 
sundry other druggists of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
an increase of the internal-revenue tax on proof spirits; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of G. A. Dinoc and sundry other 
citizensof Kalamazoo; of R. W. Lakins and sundry other citizens 
of Adrian; of Charles I. Atwater and sundry other citizens of 
Fennville; of Charles Kelsey and sundry other citizens of Mar- 
quette; of E.S. Johnson and sundry other citizens of Mendon; 
of Robert D. Gardner and sundry other citizens of Michigan,and 
of Charles W. Thompson and sundry other citizens of Michigan, 
all in the State of Michigan, praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Wakefield Rattan 
Company, of Wakefield, Mass., remonstrating against the pre- 
vailing system of convict labor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

_He also presented petitions of William R. Warren and 43 other 
citizens of Bristol County; of William H. Bridgman and 39 other 
citizens of Boston, and of A. A. Coburn and 43 other citizens of 
Middlesex County, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a memorialof 152 employésof the John- 
son Manufacturingand Dunbar Mills Company, of North Adams, 
Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Wil- 
son tariff bill; which was ordered to lio on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the General Association of 
the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the assumption that the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the lottery traffic will in anyway whatever impede the 
proper activities of the churches; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of Thomas A. Miller 
and sundry other citizens of Shenandoah County, Va., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of A. M. Sedden, James Gray, F’. 
W. Mahood, Franklin B. Taylor, and sundry other citizens of 
Richmond; of W. W. Lynn, of Danville; of Thomas Scott, of 
Portsmouth; of J. Edward Moyeler & Co., of Petersburg, and of 
T. J. Penn, of Danville, all in the State of Virginia, praying 
that building, loan and insuranceassociations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

ABROGATION OF RUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY. 


Mr. TURPIE. I present sundry petitions praying for the ab- 
rogation of the Russian extradition treaty. The petitions are 
signed by citizens of Wiseonsin, Colorado, the District of Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Car- 
olina. I also present a resolution of the senate of Ohio, a reso- 
lution of the assembly of New York, and a resolution of the Leg- 
islature of Illinois, praying the same subject. 

T also present on the same subject a petition of the Central 
Laber Union of New York, a petition§of the Journalists’ Pro- 
tection Association, and a petition of New York Stereotypers’ 
Union, No. 1. 

These petitions are practically contained in the joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of Ohio, which is as follows: 


Whereas the United States has recently concluded an extradition treaty 
with the Government of Russia, by which a constructively guilt rson can 
be returned from the United States to Russian despotism, an: ere tried 
by court martial, or summarily banished into exile by “administrative pro- 
cess’ for political offences, involving ofttimes only that liberty of thought 
and expression which is the natural right of allmen and the constitutional 
right of American citizens; and 

Jhereas neither habeas corpus, nor trial by jury, nor the right of a pris- 
oner to employ his own counsel are known in Russia, and the punishment 
inflicted — political suspects and convicts is inhuman and barbarous: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That it denounces the 
recent extradition treaty of the United States with Russia as unwise and in- 
human, in conflict with the spirit of our free institutions, and which in its 
operation will turn our courts into the instruments of foreign tyranny. 


I ask that the remaining legislative resolutions, which are very 
brief (I think it is in accordance with precedent, and it is the first 
time I have made such a request), be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorials were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ASSEMBLY OF NEW YORK. 


Whereas a treaty is now under consideration between the United States 
and Russia, and there ia seriows, danger that such a treaty may contain a 
clause menacing the rights and libe of Russian refugees; and 
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Whereas Russia is an absolute monarchy, whose despotic ruler considers 
independent political thought the most heinous of all crimes, and seeks to 
transfer political offenses to the list of common crimes, and thus under 
another name, to demand the extradition of those whose legitimate aspira 
tions for a changed condition are treated as treason; and 

Whereas under the Russian criminallaw any attempt at politics 
may be construed a cause for capital punishment; and 

Whereas unfer an extradition treaty with Russia we not only deny asylum 
to those struggling for political freedom, but also employ our judiciary and 
police to seize and deliver into her custody alleged offenders, and thus 
stitute ourselves an auxiliary of the Russian police in the detection and pun 
ishment of offenses that we may not recognize as crimes, and do this by 
means entirely at variance with the genius of American institutions; and 

Whereas the Republic of the United States has always boasted of its will 
ingness to shield the politically oppressed of all nations: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge the representatives from this State in the United 
States Senate to vigorously oppose the ratification of any treaty betwe 
this country and Russia aimed at the rights of political refugees 

RESOLUTION OF ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE. 

The following joint resolutions, introduced by Senator Noonan, have been 
unanimously adopted by the Illinois Senate: 

‘Whereas the unvarying practice of theGovernment of the United States 
since its foundation in refusing to surrender anyone within its borders for 
extradition to any foreign power which denies the accused trial by jury is 
founded on one of the most sacred principles of American liberty and mod 
ern civilization, and will never be consciously given up by this country; 

* Whereas under the martial law which has prevailed at St. Petersburg 
and over the principal part of Russia for the past twelve years, and under 
the extraordinary provisions of the Russian penal code, which made the 
mere adyocacy of the adoption by Russia of American institutions an ‘ac 
complished crime’ against the life of the Czar, persons accused are tried by 
military and summary courts without jury, counsel, or publicity: There 
fore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That if the treaty recently negotiated between the United States and Russia 
binds our courts and officers of justice to deprive of their liberty and return to 
the Russian police any persons claiming our protection accused of offenses tri 
able by such military and summary courts never hitherto recognized by our 
extradition laws, the Legislature of Illinois requests the President of the 
United States to withhold the exchange of ratification, if that be possible, 
and if thatis not possible it requests that immediate notice be given by our 
Government to the Russian Government of our desire to terminate it; and 
the Legislature further requests the representatives of the State of Illinois 
in the Senate of the United States to use their utmost influence to prevent 
the dishonor which the execution of such a treaty would fasten upon this 
Republic. 

Mr. TURPIE. I move that the petitions and resolutions be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE. I introducea joint resolution, and present with 
it a memorial of the Society for the Abrogation of the Russian 
Extradition Treaty. Iask that the joint resolution be read at 
length. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 90) for the abrogation of Russian 
»xtradition treaty was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Whereas itis provided by the eleventh article of the convention for the 
extradition of criminals between the United States of America on the one 
part, and His Majesty the Emperor of allthe Russias on the other part, the 
ratifications whereof were exchanged at St. Petersburg on the 2ist day of 
April, 1893, that ‘it (the said convention) shall remain in force for six months 
after notice of its termination shall have been given by either of the con- 
tracting parties;** and 

Whereas it is no longer for the interest of the United States to continue 
the said treaty in force: Therefore 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That notice be given of the termination of said 
convention for the extradition of criminals, according to the provisions of 
the said eleventh article thereof for such termination, and the President of 


al free 











the United States is hereby requested to give such notice to the Government | 


of the Empire of Russia as soon hereafter as may be. 

Mr. TURPIE. Iask that the joint resolution and the accom- 
panying memorial be referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
Tae that the resolution be printed, and that the memorial 
accompanying it be printed as a document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Foreign: Relations, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2024) authorizing additional com- 
ensation to the assistant commissioners to the industrial ex- 
1ibition held at Melbourne, Australia, reported it with an 


amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
MISSISSIPPI LOCKS AND DAMS, 


Mr. WASHBURN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the concurrent resolution submitted by him- 
self on the 28th instant, reported it without amendment, and it 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of any surveys, or estimates, that may have been 
made, since his last annual report to Congress, with reference to the con- 
struction of locks and dams in the Mississippi River, between the Chicago, 
St. Paul. Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad bridge at the city of St. Paul 
and the Falls of St. Anthony, inthe State of Minnesota. 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 

Mr. TURPIE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to report a resolution and to ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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Mr. HIGGINS. What ist 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
unanimous consent for the 
tion, which will be again read. 

Mr. FRYE. It is all right. 

The Secretary again read the resolution, and the S 
unanimous consent proceeded to its considerati 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. Vote! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is 
resolution. 

Mr. FRYE. On that I should like to have the yeas and ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). [ transf 
my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky |Mr. BLAcK 
BURN] to the Senator from Nevada[Mr. JONES], and vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland |Mr. Gipson]. If he were 
here I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON (when Mr. QUAY’S name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. QUAY] is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
|[Mr. MorGAN]. If my colleague were present he would vote 
** vea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (after having voted in the affirmative) 
the Senator from Louisiana |Mr. BLANCHARD] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair | 
vised. 

Mr. McMILLAN. 
draw my vote. 

Mr. MILLS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. Ido not know how he would vote if 
he were present; I should vote ‘‘ nay,” not because I deny the 
right of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to establish their 
own government— 

Mr. BUTLER. Debate is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order at this time 

Mr. MILLS. 1 shall take the floor early and give my own 
reasons for opposing the resolution, as the courtesy of an expla 
nation is now denied me. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair 
formed. 

Mr. DOLPH. [I should nothesitate much to vote on this que 
sion, and I should like very much to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not think the Senator from Oregon need 
hesitate. I am satisfied the Senator from Mississippi |Mr 
GEORGE] would vote ‘‘ yea” if present. 

Mr. DOLPH. Asit wiil not change the result, and I think 
the Senator-from Mississippi would vote as I do, I will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. ALLISON. My colleague[Mr. WILSON] isdetained from 
the Senate by illness. If he were here he would vote ‘ ; 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iwas requested to state that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by sickness to-day. If he were here he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam informed that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] would likely vote as I would on this 
question, and therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the result of the vote be announced. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the vote is announced I ask unanimous 
consent for one minute to make a statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to make a statement. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. MILLS. I simply wanted to state, Mr. President, that I 
recognize the right of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to 1n- 
stitute their own government as they may please. It is not that 
part of the resolution against which Lehoutd vote. The Govern- 
ment of the United States having overturned that Government, 
and having placed the people of the Hawaiian [slands under a 
military power against which they are powerless to protect 
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taemselves, I should simply vote that it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to tear down that oligarchy which it has established 
by force, and permit the people of the Hawaiian Islands to in- 
stitute their own government, 
The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 0; as follows: 
YEAS—5é. 
Allen, Dolph, Lindsay, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 
Berry, Faulkner, ! McLaurin, Ransom, 
Butler, Frye, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Shoup, 
Call, Gray, Manderson, Smith, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Cameron, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, 
Chandler, Higgins, Murphy, 
Cockrell, Hill, Palmer, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, 
Cullom, Irby, Peffer, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 


NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—20, 

Aldrich, George, Martin, 

Bate, Gibson, Mills, 

Blackburn, Gorman, Morgan, 

Blanchard, Hansbrough, Patton, 

Brice, Hoar, Power, 

Daniel, Jarvis, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Pugh, 

Gallinger, Kyle, Quay, 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KYLE subsequently said: I was not present this morning 
during the discussion of the resolution reported by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations touching the status of the United States Government to- 
wards the Hawaiian Islands. I wish to say that I was in hearty 
accord with that resolution, and had I been present I should 
have voted in the affirmative with the rest. 

I now move that the resolutionon thesame subject, submitted 
by myself, being Miscellaneous Document No. 186, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


f BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 2069) to amend the act 
of June 3, 1878, for the sale of timber and stone lands; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2070) to provide for the 
restoration to the State of Michigan of two flags carried by the 
Twenty-second Michigan Infantry Volunteers, now in the War 
Department; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 89) mak- 
ing an appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and inves- 
tigations ordered by the Senate; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CAFFERY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 5 

Mr. HOAR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on ny Bi meng and ordered to be printed, 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 6748 (NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL). 
On page 46, line 9, after the word “ million,” insert ‘“‘sixty thousand.” 
Immediately following line llof thesame pageinsert: ‘Of this sum $60,000 

shall be available for the production and test of a 10-inch high-power steel 

wire wound rifle adapted to the naval service: Provided, That the plan of 

construction and des of the said gun shall be selected by a board of naval 

officers to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, from plans and de 

pro sed to the said board, subject to the approval of the Secretary: And 
urther provided, That the board shall be satisfied that the party whose plan 


may be approved can conrey to the Navy Department a legal right to the use 
of the inventions not public property involved in the construction of the said 


gun.” 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. PLATT, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to Walter Sniffens to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the papers filed in connection with his bill for correction 
of military record, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is ew f directed to 
furnish to the Senate copies of all reports, correspond and other papers 
on file or of record in the Department of the Interior relating to the matter 
of an ae erroneous survey made of the Klamath Indian vation in 
one which reservation was defined and prescribed by a treaty between 
the United States of America and the Klamath and Modoc tribes and the 
Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians, concluded on the 14th day of October, 
1984; also to report whether the lands claimed to have been excluded from 
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said reservation have been occupied, settled, or filed upon by settlers under 
the land laws of the }United States, and to inform the Senate what action 
the Department has taken in the premises. 


OWNERSHIP OF COAL BEDS. 


Mr.PEFFER, I submit a resolution which Iask may lie over 
under the rule and be printed. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, in- 
structed to inquire and report on the matters following: 

First. Whether the Government of the United States, under and by virtue 
of an act of Congress, ey be constitutionally authorized and empowered 
to take possession of and hold for public use, paying a reasonable and just 
compensation therefor, all the coal beds of the country. 

Second. In case the committee shall be of opinion that such authority and 
— may be lawfully exercised, then the committee shall inquire touch- 

ng equitable, economical, and expeditious methods of accomplishing the 
object sought, and report by bill or otherwise. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule and be printed. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


rd HILL submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the special committee recently ap- 
— to investigate the charges of bribery and other matters contained 
n certain es be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution lie over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 
CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


Mr. DOLPH submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 

Whereas Elisha J. Edwards, a witness heretofore duly summoned by a 
select committee of the Senate, and being lawfully required to testify before 
said committee, has, as appears by the report of said committee, refused to 
answer questions propounded to him by said committee: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate issue his warrant, in due form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, commanding him forthwith to arrest dnd bring to the bar of 
the Senate the body of said Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt, and in the mean time to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the further order of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the resolution to go over under the rule, or 
does it come over from a preceding day? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has not 
yet made any request regarding the resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose it is a privileged resolution, and is 
open to immediate consideration. I suggest that question for 
the consideration of the Chair. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the question be decided. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the resolu- 
tion would go over under the rules on objection. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishall not have any controversy about it. I 
can wait. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is this the resolution the Senator from 
Oregon submitted on Tuesday? 

Me. DOLPH. It was offered, but ruled out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state tothe Senator 
from Oregon that his resolution submitted on Tuesday wentover 
under the rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will come up this 
morning during the morning hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Oregon proposed to offer 
the resolution upon the last day's session and I objected to its 
introduction at that time, it being 2 or 3 o’clock in the day and 
not in order to introduce a resolution then. The Senator from 
Oregon and I understand the matter. 

Mr. DOLPH. { got the impression that the resolution waa 
objected to as not being then in order. However, if it is con- 
sidered as having been offered at that time I do not wish to re- 
offer it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the RecorpD will show that it 
was received. I do not know what the RECORD will show, butI 
know what the facts are. 

Mr. GRAY. The ReEcoRD shows (I happened to look at it 
this morning) that the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Oregon to-day was not received on Tuesday. The point of order 
was made against it, and this is really the first presentation of 
the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is correct. The resolution 
now offered by the Senator from Oregon will go over under the 
rule. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—TRANSFERS OF PAIRS. 
Mr. DUBOIS. On page 5435 of the RECORD appears the fol- 


lowing: 

Mr, HIGGrns (when his name was called). I again announce the transfer 
of pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
the tor from Nevada (Mr. JONES], and I vote “yea.” * * 
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Iam paired withthe junior Sen- 
ator fromIdaho [Mr. DuBots], but I transfer that pair to my colleague | Mr. 
McPHERSON]}, and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. SMiTH (when his name was called). 


I simply wish to make the explanation that [ was absent from 
the Chamber, and no doubt the Senator with whom I was paired 
inadvertently transferred the pair; so that it appears I was left 
unpaired. 

r. ALDRICH. There has been a great deal of looseness 
about pairs for the last ten daysin the Chamber. There have 
been several occasions when the same Senator was paired with 
two different Senators upon this side. It is very important for 
us in this matter of pairs, which is largely a matter of courtesy 
between Senators, that there should be some regard paid to 
pairs if we are to have any pairs atall. Certain Senators have 
been paired and certain others have not been paired. I do not 
know that it is anybody’s fault, but it certainly has happened 


to come out always to the disadvantage of this side of the | 


Chamber. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had, on the 380th instant, approved and signed the follow- 
ing acts: 

An act (S. 1215) for the relief of Lennes A. Jackson; and 

An act (S. 1467) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
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for the sale of the remainder of the reservation of the Confeder- | 


ated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, L881. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 


having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished | 


business. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. ALLEN. 
Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska |Mr. ALLEN] has 
kindly allowed me to offer an amendment before action is taken 
upon his amendment. 
Isimply wish to say that the Senate was so thin on the last 


day of the session, when the vote was taken, that I offer this | 


Mr. CAFFERY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. POWER] to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JARVIS], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. On this vote my colleague [Mr. WALSH] is 
paired with the Senator from Nevada |Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Linquire if the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
my vote. 

Mr. BERRY (after having voted in the negative). I see that 
the Senator from Colorado[ Mr. TELLER] has not voted. | there- 
fore withdraw my vote, and announce a pair with that Senator. 


He has not voted. 
I am paired with that Senator, and withhold 


The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 

Aldrich, Davis, Lodge, Sherman 
Allison, Frye, Manderson, Shouj 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Squire 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Washburn, 
Chandler, Higgins, Perkins, 

Cullom, Hoar, Platt, 
NAYS-—31 
Allen, Faulkner, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gray, McPherson, Smith, 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Caffery, Hill, Murphy, Vest, 
Call, Hunton, Pasco, Vilas, 
Camden, Irby, Peffer, Voorhees 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh White 
| Coke, Lindsay, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—22, 

| Bate, Gallinger, Kyle, Power, 
Berry, * George, Mec Millan, Proctor, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Quay, 
Brice, Gordon, Mills, Stewart, 
Daniel, Gorman, Morgan, Teller, 

| Dixon, Hansbrough, Palmer, Walsh, 
Dolph, Jarvis, Patton, Wilson, 
Dubois, Jones, Ney. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 


1 


amendment changing the rates,so that we may have a vote upon | 


long lumber in a full Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as anew paragraph 
the following: 

177}. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white- 


wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood, $1 per thousand feet, board meas- 


ure; sawed lumber not specially provided for in this act, $1 per thousand 
feet, board measure. 
Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine, on which the yeas and 
— are demanded. 


he yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 
Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 

the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana[Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
here I should vote ‘‘ yea” and,he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my — with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire[Mr. GALLINGER]. If he were 
here I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from <n gee [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]; otherwise 
I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]; otherwise I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN], who is detained from the Chamber by ill- 
ness. That pair I will transfer to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon], who is now paired with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MCLAURIN], leaving the Senator 
from Mississippi and myself at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 


I am paired with 


I am paired with 


I am paired | 


| 





Silane fp 


| debate the substance of it. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted as a new paragraph. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iyielded tothe Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
to displace my amendment temporarily, so as to take the vote 
first on his amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the vote should now be taken on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. FRYE. I was not aware that there was an amendment 
pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 178 
and insert: 

All logs, lumber, laths, shingles, and building material, such as are com- 
monly used in the construction of dwelling houses, barns, outbuildings, and 
fences, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That in case any foreign 
country shall impose an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or other logs, 
or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to the United 
States from such country, then the duty upon the sawed lumber, when im 
ported from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the lawin force 
prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to modify the amendment by inserting 
the word ‘‘ wooden,” in the first line, before the word * buiid- 
ing,” so as to have it read ‘‘ wooden building material.” 

‘ an VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 
ed. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Nebraska in regard to the language of the amendment—not to 
The suggestion is that the phrase, 
‘*such as are commonly used in the construction of dwelling 
houses,” is a phrase that has not exactness enoughof legal mean- 
ing to go through the custom-house without a great deal of liti- 
gation and disturbance, and whether his amendment would not 
be more satisfactory to him tostrike out those words. I merely 
make thesuggestion. I do not wish to debate it. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
callhis attention to the fact thatall the provisions in this amend- 
ment, except as to planed or dressed lumber, are already cov- 
ered by the bill. If the Senator will turn to the copy of the bill 
which I hold in my hand, on page 86 he will find on the free list 
the following: 


674. Timber, hewn and sawed, and tlmber used for spars and in building 
wharves. 

675. Timber, squared or sided. 

676. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber. 

677. Pine clapboards. 

678. Spruce clapboards, 

679. Hubs for wheels, sts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun 
blocks, heading, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. 

680. Laths. 

681. Pickets and palings. 

682. Shingles. 

683. Staves of wood of all kinds, wood manufactured. 


The amendment of the Senator 
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And then follows the identical provision in regard to the ex- 
port duty by foreign countries which is contained in the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

I will say on behalf of the committee that if the Senator pro- 
— to extend the free list to the planed or dressed lumber, we 

ve no objection; but this is simply a reiteration, and it is 
wholly unnecessary for him to insert the remainder of that pro- 
vision in this amendment. The same proviso is found already 
in a different part of the bill, in the free list, with the other ar- 
ticles he has named, except planed or dressed lumber. 

Mr. ALLEN. That isa very important item, and one of the 
things I desire to put on the free list. 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that, but the amendment 
ae now stands is simply a reiteration of what is already in the 
bill. 


Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that he 
offer an amendment specifying tho articles that are to be 
placed upon the free list. 


Mr. HARRIS. Isuggestthatthe amendment be passed overfor 
the present in order that the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Nebraska may agree upon the exact form of amend- 
ment, and that we go on and consider other amendments. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the pending question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will again be 
stated. 

Tne SECRETARY. 
and insert: 

All logs, lumber, laths, shingles, and wooden building material, such as 
are commonly used in the construction of dwelling houses, barns, outbuild- 
ings. and fences, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That in case any 
foreign country shall impose an export duty upon pine, spruce, elm, or 
other logs, or upon stave bolts, shingle wood, or heading blocks exported to 
the United States from such country, then the duty upon lumber, when im- 


rted from such country, shall remain the same as fixed by the law in 
orce prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is this one of the items that it was agreed 
should be voted upon without debate? Was there any agree- 
ment that this item shall be voted upon without debate: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was pending at the time the 
agreement was made tu which the Senator from Rhode Island 
refers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
must it not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Allright. Then I ask for a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. 
AULEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. My attention was drawn away for a moment 
by the Senator from California{Mr. WHITE]. Which amendment 
was voted upon? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. ALLEN]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALDRICH 
responded in the negative. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senate will permit me to make a sugges- 
tion 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise toa pointof order. It is too late. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. Debate is not 
in order, the roll call having been begun. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island knows very 
well—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had already answered to my name. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; Tam not. 

Mr. VEST. Then I will just say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that it does not save time atall. Of course, I do not ac- 
cuse the Senator of trying to save time, however; but I want to 
my to him that what | propose to say I shall say hereafter. 

fr. ALDRICH. That is all right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll call will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


It is proposed to strike out paragraph 178 


Then it must be voted upon without debate, 


The Chair so understands. 


I desire a yea-and-nay vote upon agreeing to 





the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when the name of Mr. Jones of Nevada was 
called). I was authorized to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES] with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH] for the day. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were present. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I will announce for 
the whole day that I am paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when bis name was called). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QuAY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gipson]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 4, nays 48; as follows: 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—4. 
Allen, Irby, Kyle, Peffer. 
NAYS—48. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Pugh, 
Allison, Faulkner, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Frye, McPherson, 
Butler, Gray, Manderson, herma 
Call, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Cameron, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. mith, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Squire 
Chandler, Higgins, Murphy, Turpie 
Cockrell, Hoar, Pasco, Vest, 

e, Hunton, Perkins, Vilas, 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Davis, Lindsay, - Platt, Washburn, 

NOT VOTING—33. 
Bate Gallinger, McMillan, Stewart, 
Berry, George, Martin, Teller, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mills, Walsh 
Brice, Gordon, Morgan, White, 
Cafiery, Gorman, Palmer, Wilson, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Patton, Wolcott, 
Daniel Hin, Power, 
Dixon, Jarvis, Proctor, 
Dolph, J Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like the attention of the Senator from 
Tennessee for one moment. I have four or five amendments to 
the lumber schedule on which I wish a yea-and-nay vote. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] gave notice that he desires 
to make a speech when we reached the sugar schedule. He is 
desirous now of addressing the Senate. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may withhold the amendments I propose to 
offer to the lumber schedule until the Senator from Ohio has 
concluded his speech. 

Mr: HARRIS. I shall interpose no objection to thw request 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course if the Senator from Ohio 
prefers a personal request for his own convenience there can be 
no objection, but if the Senator from Ohio can possibly allow us 
to finish the lumber schedule, which can certainly be done in a 
few minutes we would much prefer it. Then the sugar schedule 
will come up and he can speak upon that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As unanimous consent was given Tuesday 
evening that the vote on the remaining paragraphs of the lum- 
ber schedule should be taken without further debate, I have no 
objection to giving way, although I hope those paragraphs will 
be speedily disposed of. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a unanimous consent agreement 
that the lumber schedule shall be disposed of without debate. 

Mr.SHERMAN. That is all right. LIhope the consent rule 
will be enforced. 

— FRYE. I offer an amendment tocome inafter paragraph 
178. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will bestated. 

= SECRETARY. After paragraph 178 insert as paragraph 
1783: 

{78}. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 


wharves, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Timber, squared or sided, one-half of 1 cent per cubic foot. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VEST. In regard to the amendment which has just been 
rejected by the Senate I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I have not the slightest doubt- — 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is debate in order? 

Mr. VEST. Lam not making any debate. 
consent to make a single statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


Task unanimous 


hears none, and the Senator from Missouri will proceed. 











1894. 


Mr. VEST. I simply desire to state to the Senator from Ne- | 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] that I have nodoubt we can adjust the par- | 
agraph which we have just passed so as to meet his views and 
mine. I voted against his amendment not because I disapproved 
of his object entirely, but because I thought it was the wrong 
place in the bill to consider it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I supposed I had the floor when the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE] took the floor. I was prepared at that 
time tomove to strike out paragraph 178 and place those articles 
upon the free list, but the Senator from Maine was recognized 
and I supposed I would have to await another opportunity. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
atorfrom Maine. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maine, which has been 
read, 

Mr. FRYE. Iask the yeas and nays on that. 

The veas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
rg my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBson]}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. POWER] to the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina |Mr. JARVIS], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34; as follows: 


I am paired with 


Iam paired with | 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Loage, Shoup, 
Allison, Dubois, Manderson, Squire, 
Cameron, Frye, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Morrill, Washburn. 
Chandler, Hawley, Perkins, 
Cullom, Higgins, Platt, 
Davis Hoar, Sherman, 

NAYS—34. 
Allen George, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Berry. Gray, McPherson, Roach, 
Blackburn, Harris, Martin. Smith, | 
Caffery, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Vest. 
Call. Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Camden, Irby, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. | 
Coke. Kyle, Peffer, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, } 

NOT VOTING—26. | 

Bate, Gibson, Mills, Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Morgan, Turpie, 
Brice, Gorman, Patton, Walsh, 
Butler, Hale, Pettigrew, Wilson, | 
Daniel, Jarvis, Power, Wolcott. | 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Proctor, | 
Gallinger, McMiilan, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I intended to have offered three or four amend- 
ments, but in order to give the floor at as early a moment as 
possible to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SHERMAN) I will include 
them all in one amendment and offer them in that form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It isproposed toinsertafter paragraph 178. 

178}. Pine clapboards, $1 per 1,000. 

Spruce clapboards, $1.50 per 1,000. 

White pine shingles, 20 cents per 1,000; ali other, 30 cents per 1,000. 

Pickets and palings, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Laths, 15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

Staves of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, | 
heading blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only, 
cedar paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles shall be 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, lignum-vita, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany,rosewood, satinwood, and all | 
other cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; veneers of wood, and wood unmagnufactured, not specially pro 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes and 
packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. POWER] is detained from the Chamber and 
I am paired with him; I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina] Mr. JARVis] and vote ‘‘ nay.” 


Mr GORDON (when hisname wascalled). I transfer my pair 
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with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. RANsom] and will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
Mr. HALE (when his name was called). My pair with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] having been trans- 
ferred as the Senator from Georgia indicates, I vote ‘ yea.” 











Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was ealled), I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). [amp with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania |{ Mr. QUA‘ 


27Mr. PATTON (when | 
my pair with th: 


1is name was called). La 
» junior Senator from Maryland | Mi 


1 






Che roll eall | ing been concluded, the result was ann 

yeas 26, nays 35; as follows: 
YEAS—26 
Allison, Dubois, Lodge Sherman 
Cameron, rye, Manderson, Shou 
Carey Hale, Mitchell,Oregon Squl 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morri Teller 
Cullom, Hawley, Perkins, Wash ) 
Davis, Higgins, Pettigrew 
Dolph, Hoar *latt 
NAYS 
Allen, Faulkner, Kyle Puffe 
Berry, George, Lindsay, Pugh 
Blackburn, Gordon, McLaurin, Roach 
Butier, Gray, McPherson, Turpie 
Caffery Harris, Martina Vest 
Call Hill, Mitchell, Wis Vilas 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Voork 
Cockrell, Irby, Paimer W hite 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—24 

Aldrich, Gallinger, Mills, Ransom 
Bate, Gibson, Morgan, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gorman, Patton, Stewart 
Brice Jarvis, Power, Walsh, 
Daniel, Jones, Ney. Proctor, Wilson, 
Dixon, McMillan, Quay, Wolcott 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLEN. I move to strike out the entire paragraph 17 
after the word “finished,” in the first line, and transfer the 
words “lumber of any sort, planed or finished,” as they occu 

in the first line, to the free list, as paragraph 671}. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Insert as paragraph 6714, on page 117, th 
words: 

Lumber of any sort, planed or finished. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agresing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not care to raise the question, but | 
understand that proceeding in this way to the consideration of 
the free list is out of order. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the suggestion of the Senator 


yr from 

Rhode Island? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment of the Senator from Ne 
braska is to insert a paragraph on the free list, is it not 

Mr. ALLISON. And to strike out paragraph 178. 

Mr. PLATT. It is to strike out from the dutiable list and in- 
sert on the free list. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will modify my amendment by moving to 


strike out the entire paragraph, and to place the words ‘‘lumber 


of any sort, planed or finished” on the free list as paragraph 
6714. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question ison agreeing to the 


amendment as modified. 
Mr. PLATT. I donot think this is within the agreement of 


| amendments which should be proposed and voted upon without 


debate. Isuggest that it might go over until after the speech 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. VEST. Isimply want to state for the committ 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. The agreement covers the schedule and the 
amendments to it without regard to number. I stated when | 
asked for the agreement that I understood there were seven or 
eight amendments that would probably be offered, stating noth- 


> that we 


| ing as to their character, and [ asked unanimous consent 


there might be no debate upon disposing of the amendme 
this schedule. 

Mr. DOLPH. But does the agreement extend toamendments 
of the free list? Does the agreement extend to a proposition to 
to skip over paragraphs and go to another portion of the bill 
and amend that? If the amendment was confined simply to 
striking out the paragraph, it would be one thing; but 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Oregon wants to raise a 
question of order upon the point that the Senator from Nebraska 
proposes to strike out a clause of paragraph 178, and 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lask that the agreement may be read under 
which we are acting. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me make a suggestion. 


oD” 


its to 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The agreement referred to will be 
d 


read. 

Mr. PLATT. May I make a suggestion? There are some of 
us who want to discuss this question as to whether lumber shall 
be put upon the free list. It isan entirely new question, and 
one which was not under consideration at the time the agree- 
ment was made. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Connecticut is mistaken. I 
have in my hand the printed amendment offered some days ago 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and this is one of 
the amendments. This amendment was pending at the time the 
agreement was made. It was offered some daysago. Hereisa 
printed copy of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same amendment? 

Mr. VEST. The same amendment substantially. The ver- 
biage is different, but the substance of it is just the same. 

Mr. HOAR. The language of the Senator from Maine in 
stating the agreement upon which the Chair asked unanimous 
consent is very clear. It is, ‘‘Amendments upon this sched- 
ule.” An amendment to any other partof the bill does not come 
within the understanding, I conceive. I should like to have the 
agreement read. ™ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The agreement referred to will be 
read by the Secretary. 
os SECRETARY. Page 6514 of the Recorp of proceedings of 

ay 29 

r. ALLEN. If I can get the attention of the Chair for one 
moment, I will withdraw that portion of my amendment which 
affects the free list and simply move to strike out paragraph 178 
at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated as modified. 

The SECRETARY. I[t is proposed to strike out paragraph 178, 
in the following words: 

178, Lumber of any sort, planed or finished, for each side so planed or fin- 
ished, 50 cents per thousand feet, board measure; and if planed on one side 
and tongued and grooved, $1 per thousand feet, board measure; and if 
planed on two sides and ton and grooved, $1.50 per thousand feet, board 
measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule no deduction 
— be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and groov- 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmentof the Senatorfrom Nebraska[Mr. ALLEN], to strike 
out the paragraph which has just been read. 

Mr. HALE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], and will vote. I vote 


“ee ” 





Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from eases [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the juvior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. If he were 
present I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 35, nays 24; as follows. 


YEAS-—35. 

Allen, George, Lindsay, Pugh, 

rry, Gordon, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gray. McPherson, Smith, 
Butler, Harris, in, Turpie, 
Caffery, Hill, Mitzhell, Wis. Ves 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Irby, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. ‘asco, hite. 
Faulkner, Kyle, Peffer, 

NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Dubois, Manderson, Ss 
Cameron, Frye, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 
Carey, Hale, Morrill,| uire, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Perkins, er, 
Cullom, Hawley, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
NOT VOTING—2%. 

Bate, Gallinger, MeMillan, Ransom, 
Bianchard, Gibson, Miils, Stewart, 
Brice, Gorman, Morgan, Walsh, 

. Higgins, Patton, Wilson, 
Daniel, Jarvis, Power, Wolcott. 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 

Dixon, Ze, Quay, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
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— VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Secre‘ary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

179. Osier or willow, prepared for basket-makers’ use, 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem; manufactures of osier or willow, 25 per cent ad valorem; chair cane, 
= wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds. 7 per cent ad va- 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to para- 
graph 179, to strike out ‘“‘seven” in line 8 and insert “ ten,” so 
as to read ‘‘ ten per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


180. Casks and barrels, empty, sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes and 
packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I move an amendment to that paragraph. 
In line 10, after the word ‘‘ shooks,” I move to insert: 
Slack barrel staves, when steamed and jointed. 


I hope that the committee in charge of the bill will accept 
this amendment, because this class of staves are entirely differ- 
ent from others now placed on the free list. Ido not wish to 
detain the Senate, but I call attention to the fact that this class 
of staves go through ten hands before they become marketable. 
A great many of them are made in the State which I in part 
represent. In the replies to tariff inquiries quite a nnmber of 
statements are made showing the necessity of this duty to pre- 
vent the competition of Canada. If this duty is not put on it 
simply means that these staves will hereafter be manufactured 
in Canada instead of the States of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other States which now produce them. I hope that the com- 
mittee will accept this amendment. 

Mr. VEST. The committee can not accept the amendment. 
We put staves upon the free list and now we have put planed 
and dressed lumber onthefreelist. Thereis no reason, it seems 
to us, for making an exception as to these staves. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

181. House or cabinet furniture of wood, wholly or partly finished, manu- 
factures of wood, or of which wood is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It seems to me that to be consistent we ought 
to give the people who are to have their lumber free their cabi- 
net furniture free; or if we are going to make an exception in 
behalf of the people who build houses on the prairies of the 
West we ought to—— 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Washington will pardon 
me, I have just such an amendment to offer. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I shall be glad to hear the amendment. I will 
state before I take my seat that we have at present duties on 
thany other articles—the hardware, the nails, the glass, and very 
many other elements that enter into the construction of houses— 
and it seems to me very unjust that the lumbermen of this coun- 
try should be discriminated against to the extent they are. It 
appears to me that if you are to pursue this subject consistently 
to its legitimate conclusion you should certainly furnish people 
with all the other articles I have mentioned, also their cabinet 
furniture for their houses free of duty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. PEFFER. I move to amend by striking out the last six 
words of the paragraph, after the word “act,” and inserting: 

shall be exempt from duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out in line 16, after the word ‘ act,” 
the words ‘‘ twenty-five per centum ad valorem” and insert: 

shall be exempt from duty. 

Mr. PEFFER. I only ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If this amendment shall be voted down, I 
ive notice that I shall move to strike out 25 per cent ad va- 
orem and insert 35 per cent in this cry tiers My reason for 

doing so is that the ordinary household furniture made in the 
United States is produced here cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world, and it is exported to a very large extent. The onl 
furniture to be imported under the provision of this paragrap 
is fine furniture for the use of people who can afford to have 
luxuries from France or England, mostly from France—articles 
of pure luxury, on which theduty should be increased rather than 
decreased, in my opinion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF- 
ER . 
Me PEFFER. On that I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 
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Mr. MILLS. Let the amendment be read. 

The SECREYARY. In line 16 strike out ‘‘ 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem ” and insert ‘‘shall be exempt from duty.” 

Mr. VEST. This would include all furnitureof every sort, 
without regard to value. lamastonished that I donot hear from 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] on the subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. Debate is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | 


to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was callled). I will transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS], and vote. I vote 
‘Snay.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I again an- 


nounce my pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 


ARD]. If he were present I should vote ‘ nay.” 


Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with | 


the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gipson]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll cali was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am told by the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. CAFFERY] that his colleague [Mr. BLANCHARD] 
would vote ‘nay ” if he were here andI will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 55; as follows: 


YEAS—5. 

Allen, Kyle, Martin, Peffer. 
Irby, 

NAYS—455. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Allison, Dolph, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Dubois, McMillan, Roach, 
Brice, Faulkner, McPherson, Sherman, 
Butler, Frye, Manderson, Shoup, 
Caffery, George, Mitchell,Oregon Smith, 
Call. Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cameron, Harris, Murphy, Vest, 
Carey, Hawley, Palmer, Vilas, 
Chandler, Higgins, Pasco Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke. Hunton. Pettigrew, White. 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Platt, 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bate, Gordon, Mills, Stewart, 
Berry. Gorman, Morgan, Walsh, 
Blanchard, Gray, Patton, Wilson, 
Davis, Hill, Power, Wolcott. 
Dixon, Jarvis, Proctor, 
Gallinger, Jones, Nev. gray. 
Gibson, Lodge, Squire, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Imove to strike out ‘25 ” and insert ‘‘ 35” 
where it occurs in the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 16 strike out ‘' 25” and insert ‘'35;” 
so as to read: 

Thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, a single word —— 

Mr. VEST. No debateisin order, according to the Senator's 
own statement to me. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the paragraph to which that rule 
applied has been passed over. I shall not take over a minute. 

Mr. VEST. I shail not treat the Senator like he treated me. 
I do not object. 

Mr.ALDRICH. There is no question of the protection of any 
American industry involved inthis amendment. Grand Rapids 
sends furniture to cea of the world, and all the ordinary 
grades of furniture can 
where. Itissimply a question whether on fine furniture used by 
wealthy people entirely, a matter of taste and fashion and alux- 
ury, the duty upon that kind of furniture shall be reduced from 
35 per cent to 25 per cent. It is a question whether you will im- 
pose a revenue duty on pig iron of 50 per cent and on coal of 40 
per cént and let the fine furniture used by the rich come in at 
25 per cent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on theamendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

M . ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from lowa[Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. 
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The roll call having be concluded; the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 37; as follows: 





YEAS—27. 

Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 

Allison, Frye, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Shoup, 

| Carey, Hansbrough, Morrill, ; Squire, 
Chandler, Hawley, Patton, Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Perkins, Washburn, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, 

NAYS—37. 
Allen, Coke, Kyle, Pugt 
Berry, Daniel, Lindsay, Rans 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blanchard, George, McPherson, Vest, 
Brice, Gibson, Martin, Vilas 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, W hite. 
Call, Hunton, Palmer, 
Camden, Irby, Pasco, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Bate, Hill, Power, Waish, 
Davis, Jarvis, Proctor, Wilson, 
Dixon, Jones, Ney. Quay, Wolcott. 
Gallinger, Lodge, Smith, 
Gordon, Mills, Stewart, 
Gorman, Morgan, Turpie, 


made and sold here as cheaply as any- | 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is with a great deal of 
reluctance that I engage in this debate. Thus far it has been 
able, and I think has covered the whole ground of tariff legis- 
lation. I might have contented myself to allow it to so rest, but 
the people of Ohio, whom I in part represent, are so deeply 
interested in the questions involved in this bill, that I should be 
regarded at homeas being derelict in the performance of a public 
duty if I did not do all that I could to defeat this bill. 

Any measure of the magnitude of this, which imposes duties 
and taxes upon the people of this country to the amount of $400,- 
000,000, affecting every industry in our broad land, must un- 
questionably create some difference of opinion, not only between 
parties, but between individuals. The peculiar feature of this 
contest is that the members of the party in power differ widely 
with each other not only upon constitutional principles but upon 
questions of public policy which affect this measure, and this 
difference on their part has seriously embarrassed the consider- 
ation of the bill, and has been the chief cause of the delay in its 
consideration. 

One portion of the Democratic party maintains this thesis to 
be found in the Democratic platform of 1892: 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma 
jority of the American people for the benefit ofthe few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purposes of revenue only. 


This is the declaration in the Democratic platform, upon which 
that party claim to have won a victory. 

The Chicago convention, in a whirl of excitement, rejected 
the old and ordinary declaration of the Democratic party in 
favor of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection, and 
passed a resolution which declares that all duties levied for any 
purpose but for revenue are unconstitutional. 

Upon that thesis this bill, as it was sent to us from the House 
of Representatives, is based. The honorable and distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives states frankly in his report that: 

The American people, after the fullest and most thorough debate ever 
given by any people to their fiscal policy, have deliberately and rightly de 
cided that the existing tariff is wrong in principle and grievously unjust in 
operation. They have decided.as free men must always decide, that the 
power of taxation has no lawful or constitutional exercise excep! for pro 
viding revenue for the support of Government. 

Framed upon this basis the bill was sent to us, but avery high 
and important authority in the Democratic party, the President 
of the United States, in his letter accepting the nomination for 
the Presidency in 1892, entirely ignores the resolution contained 
in the platform which I have read, ignores the radical change 
made at Chicago, and declares this to be his party policy: 

Tariff reform isstili our purpose. Though we oppose the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed having for their object the granting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures, we wage no exterminating 
war against any American interests. We believe a readjustment can be a 


complished in accordance with the principles we profess without disaster or 
demolition. We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should 
be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful 


distribution of necessary tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation of 
free trade. 


This declaration is clearly in contravention with the declarae 
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tions made by the convention which nominated the President. 
One is for a tariff for revenue with ineidental protection, and 
the other is a declaration that no tariff can provide anything but 
revenue, and be constitutional. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who 
I am very sorry to say is absent, ill, said in the presence of usall: 

it is upon this utterance, this platform of his own making, that Mr. Cleve- 
land was reélected President and the Democratic party was intrusted with 
full power. If there had been the slightest apprehension in the public mind 
of a radical overturning of our industrial affairs, Mr. Cleveland would not 
have been elected and he could not now im honor attach his signature to a 
bill which would have that effect. 


Thus the Senator from Maryland rejects in very emphatic 





language the bill as it was sent to us by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He denounces it as an imperfect measure, which 
not only fails to meet the requirements of the Treasury, but 
actually increases the deficit created by Republican prohibitive 


duties. This drastic arraignment of a party measure by a party 
leader should have consigned the House bill to the tomb of the 
Capulets. 

The Senator from Maryland is equally opposed to the action 
of the Finanee Committee of this body. He says: 

No sooner did the Finance Committee begin its work than the cry for 
“action’’ was renewed with extraordimary vigor. 

Then he gives a graphic deseription of the internal dissen- 
sions in the Democratic party. What transpired in their con- 
ferences has not been unveiled to us, but if the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland is correct, there were wide and broad dis- 
sensionsin the party, which compelled them to lay aside, not 
only the Wilson bill, but the bill which was 4s arcing by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. By some manipulation, the de- 
tails of which we do not know, the bill was considered. by Sen- 
ators not on the Committee of Finance and greatly changed; a 
new bill was there incubated, and is now brought. to us by in- 
stalments and proposed as. amendments from time to time. 

The Senator from Maryland says of this bill and of the con- 
troversies that oceurred in regard to it: 

lb would be idle, Mr. President, to dwell upon the manifest absurdities of 
thts ontgrowth of petulance. But it can not be denied that the demand for 
prompt action seriously impaired the efficiency of the Pinanee Committee's 
Work and ultimately beeame so strong that revision was hastily cempleted 
and the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Then the Senator makes this frank statement, which I sup- 
pose must be received as true, as. the: honorable Senator towhom 
{am referring is the chairman of the ecaueus of the Democratic 

arty: 
: Tt is. sufficient to say that there has. never been a moment when either 
could command a majority of the votes in this Chamber. 

That is, either of the}bills to which I have been referring. 

Again, the Senator from Maryland says: 

We might deplore such a condition and others might and did rail against 
those in a measure responsible for it. But the fact remained that we could 
not pass the bill. 

That, sir, Was the situation which we were obliged to meet, and we have 
met it by the introduction of a Democratic measure of tariff reform, which 
merits and,I believe, wlll reeeive every Democratic vote in this i the 
indorsement of a Democratic.House, the signature of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, and the approval of the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, ever since the introduction of this Democratic 
measure of tariff reform we have had statements made by the hon- 
orable Senators who gre now managing it. We had, first, the long 
and eloquent oration of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES]; we have had the repeated and decisive declarations of 
dissent from the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in the strong 
language which he always uses; we have hadalso the exhibition 
of great opposition from the honorable Senator from Missouri 
|Mr. Vest] to many features of the bill which he is now in part 
managing; we have had the more careful and conservative state- 
ments of the honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], all 
showing that he was opposed to the kindof bill which he is now 
seeking to pass. 

All this is evidenced daily before us that those Senators are 
forced to take the bill as reported. They tell us so in plain 
English. The Gorman compound bill or pill seems to be taken 
with extreme reluctance by the leading members, especially of 
the Committee on Finance on that side of the Chamber, and 
other Democratic members; but they are forced to take it. It 
is taken with what may be called the Cleveland attachment. 
The Senator from Maryland says: 


Our friends on the other side seem very anxious to learn upon whattheory 
this bill was constructed. I will tell them. It was constructed upon the 


. Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue, with such incidental protection 


as can be given consistently to the industries of the country. It follows 
— me course marked out by President Cleveland in his letter of ac- 

Dp ; 

So the bill stands before us, not heartil ee by either 
faction of the Democratic party, but acquiesced in or submitted 
te for party discipline by the very gentlemen who are com- 
pelled to offer as amendments for our consideration rates of 
duties to which they are heartily opposed. 

On this sideof the Chamber the principles and conduct of the 
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Republican party and the position of the Republican party are 
openly declared and maintained. We declare that we are in 
favor of a tariff, not only for revenue, a tariff that will furnish 
sufficient revenue for defraying the ordinary expenses of the 
Government and will also protect all industries which can be 
profitably established in our country. 

The object we seek is double; one to secure revenue for the 
support. ef the Gevernment by duties on imported goods, and 
next, even a greater object, to diversify and proteet our domes- 
tic industries, to give employment to our own countrymen, to 
prevent the harsh and unjust competition between European 
labor and American labor. These are the principles of the Re- 
publiean party which have been embodied in the main in what 
is ealled the McKinley tariff act, subject to such changes as time 
may show to be necessary. 

If, therefore, our honorable friends on the other side of the 
Chamber had come to us and said, ‘‘ We think the duties in the 
MeKinley act. are too. high,” we should have gone over with 
them those duties and revised them, if necessary. In many of 
the features.of that act we might. have consented to changes, 
because four years make a great deal of difference in the condi- 
tion of many industries and the prices of many commodities, 
There would have been no difficulty in securing such a revision 
of our tariff Iaws. 

Now, sir, we are standing in this position: if the thesis upon 
which the bill as it came from the House is accepted, no duty 
should be levied except for revenue only; no regard should be 
paid to the effect.of our tariff laws on the productive industries 
of the country. If, on the other hand, the doctrine proclaimed 
by Mr. Cleveland isadoptedas the policy of the Democratic party, 
Republicans and Democrats alike can agree to provide not only 
for revenue but for protection. The difference between the two 
parties will be only as to mattersef detail, questions of amount, 
and notof principle. Then the eommittees of the two Houses or 
a commission outside might be organized to aseertain precisely 
the rates of duties thateach article should bear according to 
the general principle of both parties. 

If the President's views should be adopted foratariff with in- 
cidental proteetion, then the best thing to be done would be to 
organize a commission of independent, able men, accustomed to 
that kind of business, who have been themselves engaged in 
pursuits. that would fit them to determine the proper rates of 
duty which ought to be imposed—experienced officers of the 
Treasury Department and others. I have always thought the 
best way to frame a tariff law was through a commission, sub- 
ject, however, to the supervision of Congress. Such a measure 
might have been readily proposed by theaction of the Commit- 
tee on Finanee; but it so happened, as one of the incidents of 
this matter, that the Committee on Finance has never had any 
part or lot really in the framing or forming of the bill or the 
amendments which have been proposed; the Committee on Fi- 
nancé has been silent. We have received the House bill, we 
have received the first edition of the Senate Committee bill— 
that is, the bill of the majority of the committee—and then we 
have received the third edition, named after my colleague [Mr. 
aa and the honorable Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN}. 

Mr. President, I propose now to test these opposing theories. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator from Ohio whether, as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, he can state that any 
notice has been taken of the amendment which I had the honor 
to send to that committee with the object of establishing a com- 
mission for the revision of the tariff? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think no action has been taken upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It isnot my fault, then, that no action has 
been taken in that direction. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish now to test, not ina 
partisan spirit, the opposing theories of the parties, and see 
where they stand in respect of the Constitution and histary of 
our country. 

The Congress of the United States has the undoubted and un- 
limited power to laws fixing taxes. That authority is 
clearly given. I read the provision of the Constitution in rela- 
tion to that subject. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 


and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 


No language could be more broad and comprehensive than 
that contained in this paragraph. No power was ever conferred 
upon a Congress, or upon a people, or upou anyone which was 
more distinctly defined than this provision of the Constitution. 
Every one of the words is weighty. ‘‘ Taxes,” that embraces 
all forms of taxes; ‘‘ duties,” that is usually applied only to du- 
ties on imported goods; ‘‘imposts and excises,” those four words 
inelude every form of taxation which can be levied upon a peo- 
ple which I can now think of. 
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Mr. President, there are some exceptions made by the Consti- 
tution to this broad and comprehensive power. The first is that 
‘‘ali duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.”” The secondis that ‘'no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.” ‘The third is: 
‘‘No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” 

In addition to this broad and comprehensive power of taxation, 
there is given to Congress, without any restriction whatever, 
the power ‘‘ to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” 

So by these two clauses of the Constitution the Congress of 
the United States has absolute power over taxation to the ex- 
tent of every dollar of property in this broad land, and no court 
can dispute this power. The power may be exercised wrongly 
and foolishly; but the power to levy these taxes exists in Con- 
gress; and there is no President and no court that would dare 
to interfere with this power, as I shall show further. 

That I may not be thought to go too far in regard to this mat- 
ter, I will read a brief extract from Story on the Constitution, 
volume 1, page 677: 

“'The absoluté power to lay taxes includes the power in every form in 
which it may be used. and for every purpose to which the legislature may 
choose to apply it. This results from the very nature of such an unre- 
stricted power. 


which nations have been accustomed to apply it. Now, nothing is more 
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A fortiori it might be applied by Congress to purposes for | 


clear, from the history of commercial nations, than the fact that the taxing 


power is often, very often, applied for other purposes than revenue. 

‘It is often applied as a regulation of commerce. Itis often applied, as a 
virtual prohibition upon the importation of particular articles; for the en- 
couragement and protection of domestic products and industry; for the 
support of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; for retaliation upon 
foreign monopolies and injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of State 
policy and domestic economy; somotimes to banish a noxious article of con- 
sumption; sometimes as a bounty upon an infant manufacture or agricul- 
tural product; sometimes as a temporary restraint of trade; sometimes as 
asuppression of particular employments; sometimes asa prerogative power 
to destroy competition and secure a monopoly to the Government.”’ 

So this great judge and lawyer declares in emphatic language 
that this power extends not only to revenue but it extends toa 
hundred other purposes that may be named. 
probably in more than a hundred cases exercised this power 
with respect to revenue, as I may show further on. 

There is another feature of the Constitution to which I wish 
to inviteattention. The different forms of taxation are divided 
between the States and the nation. Congress has the exclusive 
power to impose duties unon imported goods. No State can 


levy any duty on imported goods, and this power conferred upon | 


Congress was the last that was granted by the States. 

It was yielded with extreme reluctance, because by the expe- 
rience of nations it is found that taxes or duties on imported 
goods are the most easily and cheaply collected and are the most 
copious and beneficial in their results, because their results tend 
to the extent of the tax to develop domestic industries. It was 
the last grant, the last subject of controversy in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and it was yielded with reluctance, but it was 
finally yielded, and that power is forbidden to the States. For 
no purpose can the State levy any duty or tax upon foreign 
goods. This broad power is exercised by the Government. It 
is an exclusive power, and it has always been regarded as the 
chief and best mode of collecting revenues for the support ofthe 
Government of the United States from the beginning until this 
time. 

It is true that Congress shares with the States the power to 
levy other forms of taxation. We can tax land; we can levy 
a capitation tax and a land tax; but that can only be done 
by apportionment according to population among the several 
States. We can impose duties on imports; we can impose ex- 
cise duties if we choose, but the Governmentof the United States 
has not often exercised that power. I have a table before me 
in which it is shown that the great body of the money col- 
lected for the support of the Government has been by customs 
duties. The amount is$7,131,000,000 since the foundation of the 
Government. We have never resorted to a direct tax except 
twice, once during the war with England, and once during the 
recent war; and in both cases it was refunded to the States. The 
entire tax was only $28,000,000 in the first instance, but it was re- 
funded as an injustice to the States, as we refunded the tax that 
was levied during our civil war. 

Then we have really only three times in the course of our his- 
tory devised a system of internal revenue, that is imposts or ex- 
cises. First, at the beginning of the Government, we levied a 
tax on spirits, whisky; and the result was a collision and riots in 
Pennsylvania and what is called the whisky rebellion. That 
was soon repealed. Then again during the war of 1812 we levied 
for a short time excise taxes, which yielded about 5 per cent of 
the amount of duties collected during the same time. They 
were gradually repealed and disappeared. When the civil war 
broke out, however, we were compelled to resort to a larger use 
of the taxing powers by internal revenue. 


Congress has | 


| 





| ation by the States and local governments was $579, 318, 333. 
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We levied heavy taxes on whisky, tobacco, beer, and a great 
many other industries. Finally, we repealed them all except 
whisky, tobacco, and beer. It was found that the tax on whisky, 
tobacco, and beer was easily collected, not complained of by our 
people, and that tax has been retained only for one purpose, and 
it is only justified by one object, and that is to provide for debts 


and obligations growing out of war. Its present purpose is to 
provide a fund for the payment of pensions. The internal tax 
just about pays the amountof pensions justly conferr pon our 
soldiers, their widows and orphans, people whom ound 
to care for. 

The very moment when the pensions shall cease to exist, 
which can only be when the whole generation in whi ve 
passes away, then this tax will be repealed, and our Gi " 
ment will again fall back where it has always stood. Duties 
upon imported goods fairly levied will then pay all the nec 
sary expenses of our National Government, and besides the d 
ties so levied judiciously and carefully, without increasing th 
burdens of our people, tend to foster our industries, to build up 


our country. That is all that it is necessary to say upon: this 
branch of the subject. 


Here is a matter that I wish to call to the especial attention 


of Senators. All the States are now more or lessembarrassed for 
objects of taxation. I have here a census table of the date of 
May 22, 1894; that in the census year of 1899 the aggregate 1 


Lo Lix- 


taxes levied and collected by the national Government, inclu 
ing postal revenues, during the same year amounted to #461, 154,- 
680. 

The total revenues collected by the national, State, and lo 
during the census year 1890 amounted to $1,040,473,013, distributed b 


y div L 
as follows: 
National Government, including postal revenues... $461, 154, 680 
State, Territories, and District of Columbia...... 116, 157, 640 
Counties, partly estimated i atta i alicia at 183, 525, 493 
Municipalities, partly estimated ...................... 329, 635, 200 

-————- $579, 318. 333 


The total expenditure of the national, State, and local governments 
accounts in 1890 was 8915,954,055, distributed as follows, 
schools being separately reported: 

National Government, including postal service...... 33 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia, except 

EAT | | 
Counties, except for public schools, partly estimated 114, 575, 401 
Municipalities, except for public schoois, partly es- 

a ere 
Public schools........ 


on all 
expenditures for 


92, 218, G14 
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ob Gwen cee ccqescacaeqne= ts 139, 085, 537 


It thus appears that State and local taxes far exceed national 
taxes, and yet these State and local taxes,and the uses for which 
they are applied, are far more important to the mass of our peo- 
ple than even national taxes. The States are the nursing moth- 
ers of our system. They provide schools, protection of person 
and property, justice, law, homes, roads—innumerable blessings. 
Their power to tax should not be crippled by the exercise of na- 
tional authority. Duties and excises are ample sources of na- 
tional revenue. Every direct tax or tax on income or property 
except imports should be scrupulously avoided by the United 
States, leaving to the States the entire field of direct taxation. 

The State of Ohio, which probably is as wealthy and prosper- 
ous as the other States in fair proportion, is now resorting to 
various expedients for direct taxation. The Government has 
all the sources of indirect taxation. Even the excises that we 
now levy could not be levied by the States,from the very cir- 
cumstances and nature of the country. Suppose an excise duty 
of so much a gallon was levied by Kentucky upon distilleries. 
That excise tax levied in Kentucky would drive the distilleries 
out of Kentucky into Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. 

Soifany State would undertake to collect an excise tax the very 
effort would drive out the industry, and the State would gain 
norevenuefrom it. Therefore an excise tax on tobacco, spirits, 
or beer, can only be levied by the National Government, and any 
attempt tolevy such a tax upon whisky, or beer, or tobacco, in a 
single State would utterly defeatitself; the industry would cease 
in that State and be carried on in the neighboring States. There- 
fore it is that when we go beyond the limits of customs duties we 
take up only the taxes called excises which States can not levy. 
But they can levy all other forms of taxation. We can levy di- 
rect taxes if we choose, but they will never be again probably 
appealed to, from the experience we have had now in a bundred 
years. 


Many of the States are driven to all sorts of expedients for 
methods of taxation. AsI said, Ohio is now searching the field 
to discover new sources of taxation. Their constitution, made 
forty-odd years ago, is behind the times, and the Legislature is 
60 restrained and restricted and limited that it can not levy tae 


taxes which are absolutely necessary for the support of the State 
government. We are now extending our taxes to taxes in the 
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nature of taxes on incomes, to taxes on corporations. We are 
trying to extend taxes to various objects, and those are fields of 
taxation which ought never to be invaded by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

An income tax is only a tax to be imposed in the midst of war, or 
to meet the debts created bywar. The great objection to an in- 
come tax is that it is a tax upon property. Whatever may be 
said of itasa mere legal question, it isa direct tax upon property. 
The courts I believe have generally held it to be an indirect tax, 
yet a tax upon incomes is in the nature of a direct tax, and it 
ought to be left to the States. We ought not as a fundamental 
principle of the pending bill or any bill that passes invade the 
domain of State taxation, but we should leave the States all 
that they have ever enjoyed. We have ample and boundless 
sources of revenue in the two items alone of duties on imports 
and taxes on excises. 

The Supreme Court has in every case that has been brought 
before it (and there have been many cases of that kind; some of 
them I have here, but I will not read from them) uniformly up- 
held the powers of the Government to tax in its broadest way, 
and that Congress is the sole judge of the tax to be levied, and 
whether needed for the common defense and general welfare 
and the purposes for which the proceeds should beapplied. The 
courts have so uniformly held and I may refer to one or two 
special cases. The position of the Government since 1789 has 
always been the same. 

The motives for taxation were not confined to revenue only. 
The primary purpose, indeed, of all taxes is for revenue, but not 
for revenue only. There are important objects of public policy 
that can be also advanced by duties onimports. The first is the 
protection of Americanindustries. Strange to say, the very first 
revenue law that was passed expressly declared that it was for 
the purpose of building up manufactures. So the framers of the 
Constitution themselves within two years after they issued the 
Constitution provided for it. 

it is for diversifying our productions. That has always been 
held to be a proper policy. In the Revolutionary war Great 
Britain undertook to declare that the colonies should not make 
even a shoe nail or a horseshoe. They forbade the colonies to 
conduct any kind of manufacturing or even mechanical employ- 
ment; and that was one of the causes which led to the war be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. And ever since we 
have had the power we have sought toencou manufactures. 
We have sought to develop our industries not only by our cus- 
toms laws, but by our other laws intended to protect and encour- 

e manufactures. It isactually necessary for the independence 
of the American people to secure practically a monopoly in their 
own country of certain articles necessary for defense and wel- 
fare. 

! remember very well that Mr. Jefferson in one of his letters 
which I have read, but which J have not with me, declares in 
the most urgent manner that we must by restrictive duties se- 
cure our independence of foreign nations for warsupplies. Gen. 
Jackson only uttered the same truth over and over again that 
duties should be levied for that purpose only. 

We also have the power to ae money for bounties in 
order to encourage special industries. I am not in favor of 
bounties, and do not think them the best mode of promoting any 
industry. Congress has levied bounties over and over again to 


» gncourage different branches of our industries, such as shipping, 


fisheries, salt, and sugar. All of these have been built up by 
bounties and gradually repealed, except as to sugar, which is 
now in force. 

The extreme exercise of the power of Congress to use taxa- 
tion for purposes other than revenue is the tax of 10 per cent 
levied in 1866 upon State bank notes. What wasthat for? Was 
that for revenue? Not at all, because no dollar of revenue was 
ever produced or intended to be produced by it. The object of 
the law taxing State bank bills w2s to compel their retirement 
so as not to interfere with the national currency then estab- 
lished. That question came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and I have the case before me. The opinion was 
delivered by Chief Justice Chase. He says: 


The general intent of the Constitution, however, seems plain. The Gen- 
eral Government, administered by the Co: ss of the Confederation, had 
been reduced to the verge of impotency by the necessity of relying for reve- 
nue upon requisitions on the States, and it was a my Aye cons in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution to relieve the government to organized under 
it from this necessity, and confer upon it —e power to vide revenue 
ae taxation of i and preety. An bee | is clearer, from the 
discussions in the Convention and the discussions which preceded final rati- 
fication by the necessary number of States, than the purpose to give this 

co to aw as to the taxation of everything except exports in its 

ullest exten 

This purpose is apparent also from the terms in which the taxing power 
is granted. The power is, ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
ex s, to pay the debt and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” More comprehensive words could not have 
been used. Exports only are by another provision excluded from its ap 


The Chief Justice says further: 


The comprehensiveness of the ota thus given to Congress may serve 
to explain, at least, the absence of any attempt by members of the Conven- 
tion to define, even in debate, the terms of the grant. The words used cer- 
tainly describe the whole power, and it was the intention of the convention 
that the whole power should be conferred. The definition of particular words, 
therefore, became unimportant. (Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, page 541.) 


* * * * * + e 


It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
ee of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of 

Jongress. 

The first answer to this is, that the judicial can not prescribe to the legis- 
lative departments of the Government limitations upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers. The power to tax may be exercised peel 
upon persons, but the responsibility of the Legislature is not to the courts, 
but to the people by whom its members are elected. Soifa particular tax 
bears heavily upon a corporation, or a class of corporations, it can not for 
that reason only be peace contrary to theConstitution. (Veazie Bank 
vs. Fenno, page 548. 


We have also passed laws to enforce inspection, not only the 
laws of the nation but of the State, when there was no revenue 
at all to be derived. We have also levied a tax on immigrants, 
but not for revenue. I think the time may come when we may 
tax immigrants of a certain class for revenue, if you please, and 
also for protection. We have over and over again levied taxes 
to prevent the spread of infectious diseases. e have over and 
over again taxed things injurious. The pending bill contains 
many taxes of that kind where the getting of revenue is repu- 
diated—for instance, the tax onopium. The present tax is $12 a 
pound. That is reduced in this bill to $6, on the ground that at 
the higher rate it is smuggled. Is a tax of 600 per cent on an 
article injurious to man for revenue? Certainly not. It is to 

revent the use and importation of this article, dangerous and 
in its results, from entering our country. 

Sir, there has not been a single Congress, I may safely state, 
from the beginning of the Government until this hour, that has 
not passed some form of an imposition upon something or other, 
not for revenue but for protection, or prevention, or eradication 
of diseases, and the like. 

In support of my construction of the Constitution that Con- 
gress may levy taxes for any purpose that, in its judgment, may 
promote the common defense or general welfare, [ wish to point 
again to the plain language of the Constitution, to the consistent 
and uniform action of Congress from 1789 until this time, from 
the first tax bill tothe last, and to the declaration of every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Jackson. 

I do not intend to read those declarations, but I will read the 
evidence of a living witness who is now before me to show that 
what I now state is correct. Here is an extract from a speech 
made by the Senator from Indiana aoe VOORHEES] at Terre 
moaets the 28th of August, 1882, nearly twelve yearsago. He 
said: 


I hear thatI am arraigned by people who either can not or will not com- 
prehénd this subject, for making a protective tariff speech in the Senate. 


I once heard him make a good protective tariff speech in the 
Senate, and I was very much pleased with it. e will know 
where to find it, I have no doubt. He proceeded: 


Will some one show me how to make a speech in favor of any kind of q 
tariff which has no protection in it? And if in every tariff ever known oz 
that will ever be known there is as much protection as there is revenue, 
which is as certain as the laws of mathematics, I should be glad to be in- 
formed why I may not claim for the people of Indiana their honest share of 
such protection when they are paying their full share of such revenue. If 
you are for free trade, say so, and embrace the consequences, If you are for 
tariff at all, you are for asystem of laws which collects revenue and also 
protects American industries. You can not imagine, much less devise, a 
tariff which does not perform both these useful functions. 

Noman can answer this proposition; it has never been answered, and 
never will be. Let us then, like sensible people, recognize the element of 
protection as well as the element of revenue, and place it where it will dc 
the most good to American interests. This is the principle formulated in 
the Democratic State platform of August 2, andI stand agmanely upon it. 
It is in harmony with all the interests of all classes in Indiana. The agri- 
cultural and manufacturing resources of Indiana are both very great, and I 
wish to see them prospering together in fraternity, and not engaged in jar- * 
ring hostility. 


Another part of this sveech proves the fact which I have 
stated. The Senator from Indiana said: " 


The position I hold on this subject is sustained in express words, and in 
elaborate arguments by every Democratic President ever elected, beginning 
with Thomas Jefferson and ending with James Buchanan, every one of whom 
also carried the great manufacturing State of Pennsylvania. I could stand 
here and read to you by the hour an unbroken chain of Democratic author- 
ity, from the very beginn of the eenens century until the last Presiden- 
tial canvass, sho that the position of the Democratic party has always 
been in favor of for revenue, with protection to our home industries 
to the extent of that revenue. 

On the floor of the Senate I 'said: “The tariff is a method of taxation; it 
has its origin in the power of the Government to raise money for the public 
service; but, like every other system of taxes ever known in history, its re- 
sulting c uences reach far and wide among the people; it touches, takes 
hold upon, an enpeurages of depresses their diversified interests; and this 
great consequent fact, this vast incident, as it may be called, can no more be 
evaded, ignored, or pushed aside in legislation for the general good of the 
country than the ary fact of revenue itself.” 


cation. (Wallace's Reports, volume 8, page 540. Veazie Bank vs. a With this witness here before me I need not quote the Jan- 
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guage of any of the Presidents or other great men who have 
spoken on the subject. 

Lalso refer to Silas Wright, whom I have always regarded 
from what I have read of him, for I never saw him, as one of the 
ablest men produced by the Democratic party. Silas Wright 
was a thorough protectionist in 1828 and participated in the en- 
actment of the law of that year; and in subsequent years he sus- 
tained the same policy. Gen. Jackson has a very emphatic dec- 
laration on this subject. In his first inaugural address on the 
4th of March, 1829, he said: 

With rezard toa proper selection of the subjects of impost, with a view 
to revenue, it Would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution, and com- 
promise,in which the Coastitution was formed, requires that the great 
interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, should be equally 
favored; and that perhaps the only exception to this rule should consist in 
the peculiar encouragement of any products of either of them that may be 
founlessential to our national independence. 

In his first annual message, December 8, 1829, Gen. Jackson 
said: 

The generalruie to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles of 
foreign growth or manufacture, is that which will place our own in fair com- 
petition with those of other countries; and the inducements to advance even 
astep beyond this point, are controlling in regard to those articles which 
are of primary necessity in time of war. 

I should be perfectly willing to take this statement of Gen. 
Jackson as the theory and groundwork and basis of my opinions 
in regard to tariff reform. 

The Morrill tariff bill was approved by Mr. Buchanan and fa- 
vored byhim. Iwas then amember of the other House, and I re- 
member distinctly that the President, Mr. Buchanan, entirely 
differed from his Secretary of the Treasury and favored what is 
called the Morrill tariff bill, which was clearly a protective 
tariff. Every Democratic President from Thomas Jefferson to 
James Buchanan committed himself in various forms in favor of 
protection to American industries by tariff laws. 

The Democratic platforms from 1861 to 1892always contained the 
doctrine of protection ina milk-and-water way. I have here the 
last resolution of the kind. It was reported to the convention 
in 1892 by the committee having charge of resolutions. What 
is the declaration? I think it is hardly worth while to read it, 
because all Senators know it. It was a declaration in favor of 
tariff revenue with incidental protection; and when you come to 
talk about a tariff for revenue with incidental protection as dis- 
tinguished from a protective tariff such as we Republicans are 
in favor of, the difference is between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee; it is a mere question of detail; a mere question of amount, 
and not a question of principle. 

If protection is one of the objects of the law, whether it be 
great or small is a matter of comparative indifference, because 
that would change with thechanging season ofthe year. AsI have 
said before, this customary clause was stricken out, and the prop- 
osition made by my friend in Ohio, Mr. Lawrence Neal, in the 
midst of a whirl of excitement in the Democratic convention, 
was inserted in the language which I have read to you. 

It is sometimes said that Mr. Cleveland entered into the can- 
vass and supported this resolution, and was elected in conse- 
quence of it. There is nothing to support that declaration to be 
found in any word he has ever written since that time. On the 
other hand, we in Ohio had the opportunity of testing the pop- 
ularity of the McKinley law with Mr. Neal and Mr. McKinley 
as rival candidates for governor of the State of Ohio. The re- 
sult of that canvass turned on the choice between a tariff for 
protection or a tariff for revenue, such as is defined by Mr. Neal, 
and Mr. McKinley carried the State by a majority of 86,000, the 
largest majority but one that was ever given in the State of 
Ohio. Where, then, is the authorship of this plank in the last 
Democratic platform? I willread it. It is taken from the con- 
stitution of the Confederate States. Senators will mark the dif- 
ference between the language I will read and the language of 
our Constitution giving the power to levy taxes: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, for revenue necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common 
defense, and carry on the Government of the Confederate States; but no 
bounties shall be granted from the Treasury; nor shail any duties or taxes 
on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any branch 
of industry. r 

Here, in this constitution, framed some time in the early part 
of 1861. is the basis of the declaration made by the Democratic 
jlatform. Mr. Cleveland was too shrewd to fall into that pit. 

he dilference between the Federal and the Confederate consti- 
tutions is that one gives to Congress full, unlimited, absolute 

wer over the question of taxation. The other, for reasons best 
nown to those who framed it, confines it to revenue only, and 
expressly declares that any protective duty shall be prohibited. 
No doubt that prohibition grew out of the debates in Congress 
in the early period of our Government. 

I believe it is among the blessings that have come to us in 
modern times that the people of the South are about to change 
their position upon thissubject. It was very natural that a Gov- 
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ernment founded upon the principle that capital should own 
labor should be opposed to protecting varied domestic producg- 
tions; that the owners of slaves, the great planters owning the 


| labor which they used and producing largely products for ex- 


portation, should not look to the development of their manufac- 
tures or to the diversity of their production. It was not only 
natural, but it was inevitable, and we can not blame them for 
refusing a public policy that could not be established or carried 
out in the Southern States because slavery was absolutely in- 
consistent with development and advancing production in the 
manufacturing line. 


Therefore, all the manufacturing was done in the North. and 
the Southern people felt that there wasa discrimination against 
them when duties were levied for the protection of particular in- 
dustries, none of which, except that of sugar,existed in the South- 
ern States. Now, I think I see a great advance along the line 
upon this subject. I heard the honorable Senator from Ala- 


bama [Mr. MORGAN] some years ago express some doubt as to 
whether it was a good thing for Alabama to have discovered 
coal and iron under her soil, because it interfered with the pro- 
duction of cotton. Now the position is very different. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Ohio refer to me in 
that statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
mark. 

Mr. MORGAN. I challenge the Senator to produce it out of 
the REcorD. I never in my life said any such thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I heard it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I said it it isin the RecorD, and the Sen- 
ator can find it. I challenge him to produce it. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I think I ean. The Senator I remember 
made the declaration thatit might bea matterof doubt whether 
on the whole the discovery of coal and iron under the soil of Al- 
abama was a real benefit to them. He said it raised the value 
of labor and interfered with the production of cotton. 

Mr. MORGAN. I never made any such remark. 

Mr.SHERMAN. [think I can find it for the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the Senator will. 

Mr.SHERMAN. In the meantime I will note the Senator's 
doubt. 

I repeat that it was very natucal the Democrats of the old 
South, where capital owned labor, as it did own the great mass 
of the labor, should be opposed to the development of mechan- 
ical industries. Tha‘ the North revolted against, and thus sec 
tional divisions arose. 

The South controlled the Democratic party before the war, 
dictated its policy and its platform. The result was that many 
thousands and tens of thousands of people in 1854, 1855, and 1856, 
became Republicans and abandoned the Democratic party, so 
that it scarcely had any power in anyof the Northern States 
foratime. But now our Southern friends have got new light 
npon thesubject. Theyare relieved from the incubus of slavery. 
They are diversifying their production. Thereis already a vast 
increase of manufacture. I am glad to read a table I hold in my 


re- 


The Senator from Alabama made that 


hind. I think it is the most hopeful sign I have seen. 

Total manufactures in Southern Slates by census years 
ittnn cede as - «<<. ---- 0245, 000, 580 | 1880. ........ ... 8465, 086, 899 
1870 --- 371, 106, 632 | 1800............. a . 955, 160, 893 


This shows that the manufactures of the South nearly quad- 
rupled in the period of thirty years. 

[ am glad of it, and I believe it will goon. I believe, from 
my knowledge of the Southern States, and I have traveled 
through all of them more or less, that there is more wealth un- 
derneath the soil than ever was produced from the soil by the 
growth of cotton or anything else. I believe all that region of 
country through Eastern Tennessee and Northern Alabama, all 
along the Atlantic mountain range clear up through Virginia 
and North Carolina, has undeveloped resources of untold value 
and untold extent. Iam glad of it. We are already indebted 
to our Southern friends for some little mitigation of the pend- 
ing bill as it came from the House of Representatives. We are 
indebted to them for a duty on coal. 

So far as Ohio is concerned we do not care for a duty on coal. 
We send a million tons of coal to Canada, but in West Virginia, 
and perhaps in certain portions of Ohio, they send their coal 
Eastward. We are also indebted to our Southern friends for a 
moderate duty on iron ore. I doubt somewhat whether if iron 
ore had not been discovered in Alabama and Tennessee, we would 
have been able to carry the duty on iron ore. Soas respects 
sugar. Our friends now are very fond and very hopeful of a 
duty on sugar, and very anxious to have such a duty for their 
protection instead of continuing the bounty system, and their 
potential influence has already been felt to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the Senate Chamber. They have taken veyy good care 
to have a duty of about 80 per cent on rice, and I for one am very 
willing to give it to them, because if we can raise rice in this 
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country, eyen by a duty of 100 per cent, I should be willing to 
give them the protective duty during the period of experiment. 
So of all their fruits. 

Now, those duties were not levied for revenue. Can any Sen- 
ator on the other side tell me that the duty of 40 cents a ton 
on coal is levied for revenueonly? I shouldappeal to his manly 
sense of truth to answer me that question. So as to iron ore. 
These are protective duties, so designed and so declared, and I 
thank our Southern friends that they have contributed also to 
our desire in that respect and to that extent sustained the policy 
of protection. 

Sir, I regard thisdevelopment in the South notonly as inter- 
esting as a source of wealth to the people of the South, but as 
tending to bring our people more and more into harmony and 
union. In the olden times when we met in Congress the South 
and the North were naturally bristling against each other; the 
feeling being strong and deep in the minds of the Northern 

2ople against slavery, and the feeling being strong and a 
in the minds of the Southern people that we in the North ha 
no right to interfere with it, created in the very beginning a 
species of antagonism amounting to enmity. 

Now, thank God, ail that has changed. They have developed 
their industries just as we have developed ours, and if they will 
continue to do so their wealth will increase with the growth of 
their industries. If the habits, notions, and character of our 
people, their associations and their industry, harmonize more 
and more, it tends to make usstronger and a more powerful peo- 
ple, anda free and happy people. We would gladly buy from 
the South and from California all the fruitin their seasons and 
furnish those sections the largest market they can find in all the 
world. So they and the South will be benefited by our improve- 
ment, by our progress, and the common objects and the aims of 
these two sections will become more harmonious, and our people 
will become more united, strong, and free. 

I present with pleasure a statement from a Northern source 
of the South's great future: 


Mr. Eprror: The South is yet an undiscoveredcountry. The real effort to 
develop the untold natural resources of the whole South is not over twenty- 
five years old. People knew, before the war, that cotton was raised there to 
perfection, and in great abundance; so that the additional general informa- 
tion as to the capabilities of that country has been accumulated since; and, 
even in cotton, the value of cotton seed, and how to utilize it, is a very re- 
cent discovery. How many people knew that Arkansas has more navigable 
river water than any other State in the Union? How —— knew 
anything of the immense country subject to overflow from the Mississippi, 
which might be saved from it, just as Holland has been reclaimed from the 
ocean? How many Americans knew how much salt, how much iron, how 
muchcoal, or even how much gold there isin the South? It may excite sur- 
prise that the South is now the leading lumber country of the United States. 


Mr. President, I wish now to come directly to the practical 
question before us. The act known as the McKinley act of 1890 

rescribes and regulates the duties levied and the mode of col- 

ection of all the revenues of the Government. Perhaps no act 

in the history of the country has been more unjustly arraigned 
and more persistently misrepresented than what is known as the 
McKinley tariff law. It has been universally treated by our 
Democratic friends as a law to increase taxes, as a law to pro- 
hibit importations. On the contrary, it is a law to reduce the 
revenue and to reduce taxes. 

It has reduced taxes, and, as I feared at the time, it has re- 
duced taxes too much. It was for that reason that I was op- 
posed to one of the features of the bill. The passage of this law 
was the logical result of the election of 1888. Itgrew out of the 
challenge of President Cleveland of 1887. It became a law on 
the ist of October, 1890, after a more severe antagonism than 
probably the pending bill will have, and after moaths of weari- 
some debate. It has been grossly misrepresented from the be- 
ginning. I have here a schedule showing that of 635 items in 
the law 305, or nearly one-half, were unchanged by the McKinley 
act, 142 were decreased, and 188 were increased. 


Changes made by McKinley law. 
[The Manufacturer, December 16, 1890.] 










Total. 


Schedule. 















CIGNA, dciisinconiticcenittis wxaiinhinlacns 59 44 1i4 
Ne dea . 49 50 118 
WOU GEG WOGKCIG.. . occ ices sects wkekedantewncdieensesived 24 
Silk and silk goods _... O Bidiceacusd 6 
Books, papers, etc... ... 6 1 a 
I 17 6 50 
IED ietit tok erimre os pbb dG daca minis clean 30 14 68 
Fiax, hemp, linen, etc .................. 4 8 27 
Marbie and stone....... aint Sighimalisediscaeiniieel 5 2 8 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware. . 8 4 27 
Agricultural products................0 19 2 bi 
Weod, and manufactures of... .......... ll 5 19 
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Total items or groups of articles ..............-..--------s00-------- 
Same as in old law._............-. 
Decreased or made free ...........-..----..-.----- anee 
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The decrease in revenue, according to the estimates, has been 
from thirty to forty million dollars. So thatit was an act to re- 
duce revenue, and, although raising duties on certain articles, it 
added very largely to the free list. It had some demerits. It 
adopted bounties for sugar, instead of protection, which I be- 
lieved at the time was a bad policy. It favored unduly, I think, 
the sugar trust, then not known, and which had not grown to 
the importance which it has assumed since. Itincreased duties 
on articles that compete with domestic production. That was 
undoubtedly one of its leading features, and the result of that 
action was enormously to develop our industries. 

The tables of 1890 compared with the tables of 1893-’94 would 
show an increase of production in every branch of industry. It 
is especially so in regard to the woolen industries, the cotton in- 
dustries,and various forms of manufacture, various kinds of ma- 
chinery,and especially in the development of our iron industry. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his 
speech at the beginning of the debate made a statement to 
which I wish to call his attention, for I think he will find that 
he was entirely mistaken. On page 5 of his speech of April 2, 
1894, he said: 

It can never be forgotten that the enactment of the McKinley law in Octo- 
ber, 1890, was followed almost immediately by a reduction of the wages of 
all workers in iron and steel, beginning at Homestead, in Pennsylvania, 
under Carnegie, resulting in bloodshed and wholesale murder, and extend- 
ing to all parts of the country and to almost overy branch of mannfacturing 
industry. 

He then says: 

Manufacturers of iron and steel were especially favored by the law of 1890, 


On the contrary, the reduction of duties on iron and steel was 
almost universal, and the duties oniron and steel, especially the 
kind of heavy articles made by Carnegie, were reduced very 
largely. I have here a table showing the actual effect of the 
McKinley tariff act as to iron and steel compared with the pre- 
vious law. Itshews that there was a reduction of the rate of 
duty on bar iron or round iron, on beams, etc. On beams, gird- 
ers, and joists there was a reduction of more than 25 per cent; 
that is, from 14 cents to nine-tenths of a cent per pound. On 
boiler and other plate iron or steel there was a large reduction. 

On railway bars, the article that the CarnegiesI suppose more 
largely make, the duty was reduced from $15.66 a ton to $13.44, 
and on steei T rails the duty was reduced from $20.16 a ton to 
$13.44 a ten, or one-third of the duty was taken off. On sheets 
of iron or steel .of various forms the reduction was from 10 to 20 
per cent. This table shows the facts I have stated. 

The idea that increased duties on iron and steel under the 
McKinley law had anything to do with strikes at Homestead is 
therefore entirely untenable. It was because of the reduction 
of the duties on iron that Carnegie undertook to reduce the rates 
of wages. The reduction of the duty will always compel the 
manuiacturers to reduce the rate of wages, or else in some way 
to raise the price of the article. That is necessarily true, be- 
2ause labor is thechief element in all kinds of iron manufactures. 
The unhappy events which occured at Homestead no one can re- 
eo more than I, but the idea that they were chargeable to the 

cKinley act is entirely erroneous. 

Whenmy friend from Missouri [Mr. Vest] says that the rates 
on iron and steel articles were advanced all along the line he is 
greatly mistaken. It was the reduction of the duties which 
caused the trouble. Ihave no apology atall to make for the 
men who were engaged in that riot or for the employers, who 
probably were as much at fault as the men, and perhaps more 
so. I haveno beliefin theexpediency, the legality, or the right 
to introduce Pinkerton detectives into any* State except where 
they live and where they can be mustered into the local foree. 
I give no countenance to what occurred at Pittsburg, but yet 
those occurrences did have great influence in the pending elec- 
tion. They misled the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
into imputing the cause of the Homestead troubles to the Me- 
Kinley act, when the McKinley act reduced the rates of duties 
on every article uced by Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. VOORH . Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRyY# in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am aware that it is not agreeable to the 
Senator from Ohio to be interrupted, and it is not agreeable to 
me to be interrupting him, consequently I rise for fear I may be 
misunderstood, merely to say that on some other occasion I ma 
notice the remarks the Senator from Ohio is making. I shall 
not doso now, however. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I never make any objection to being inter- 
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rupted when I refer to a Senator, and I have no doubt the Sena- probably the basis of them. It has caused the falling of prices 
tor from Indiana will find the statements which I have received | 


from an employé of the Committee of Finance are correct. 

The MeXinley act in certain industries did increase the duty 
on imported goods, and that, as I said, greatly developed our pro- 
duction. There is another remark to be made about the Me- 
Kinleyact. *It was impartial to all sections and to all industries. 
The South was well cared for in the act, and every reasonable 
degree of protection was given toit. In growing industries in 


| doubt the fallin the value of si 


the North, industries to be encouraged, an increase of duty was | 


given. In nearlyall the older industries the rates were reduced, 
anid the result was a reduction of revenue to the extent of 3$30,- 
000,000. It was estimated for. 

The object of theact was declared to be to reduce the revenue. 


There was no discrimination made in the McKinleyact between | 


agriculture and mechanics. 
us sacrifices the interest of every farmer in the United States, 
except probably the growers of rice and the growers of fruit in 
the South. The McKinley act, I believe, was the most care- 


fully framed, especially in its operative clauses and its classifi- | 


cation of duties, of any bill ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States in respect to tariff duties. 

There is another matter to which i wish to call attention. It 
is sometimes said that the McKinley act is the cause of an in- 
suflicient revenue. That, again, is a very grave mistake. I 
have here a table giving the revenue for a number of years for 
the support of the Government, and until Mr. Cleveland was 
sworn into office there was no want of revenue to carry on the 
operations of the Government. The truth is that until July, 
1892, there was a surplus of revenue, and not a deficiencyin rev- 
enue. The table I have heré shows this matter perfectly. 

The receipts during the years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, 
1893, under the McKinley act, furnished ample means for the 
support of the Government, and it was not until afterwards, 
when Mr. Cleveland had been elected and when there was a 
great fear and dread all over the country that our industries 
would be disturbed by tariff legislation, thatthe revenues fell off. 
The surplus in 1891 was $37,000,000; in 1892, in the midst of the 
election, it was $9,914,000, and in 1893, up to June 30, the sur- 
plus revenue was $341,000. Yet in a single year afterwards, 
after this attempt to tinker with the tariff had commenced, after 
the announcement as to the tariff had been made by Mr. Cleve- 
land, after the general fear that sprang up in the country in re- 
gard to tariff legislation, the revenues under the McKinley act 
fell off over $66,000,000, and the deficiency of that year was 
$66 542,000. 

Receipts and expenditures. 


Years ending June 30— 


1893. 


July 1, 1893, to 
| May 1, 1894. 








1892. 





» 
Receipts.........-.../8458, 544, 233. 03 $125, 868, 250. 22/2461, 716, 561. 94/8244, 111, 439. 95 


Expenditures - 


‘ 


87, 239, 762. 57| 





Excess of receipts 9,914, 458. 66) 2, 841,674.29 *65, 542, 205. 65 


*Deficiency. 
Receipts and expendilures, by months, Srom July 1, 1893,to May 1, 1894. 








Receipts. Expenditures.; Deficiency. 


| $30, 905, 776. 19 | 
23, 890, 885. 30 | 
24, 582, 756. 10 
24, 553, 304. 07 
23, 979, 400. 81 
22, 312, 027. 00 | 
24, 082, 738. 97 
22, 269, 299. 46 
24, 842,797.79 | 31, 137,560, 2 
22, 692, 364.26 | 32,072, 836. 42 | 


$30, 675, 888. 60 | 88, 
33, 305, 228.48 | 9, 
25, 478, 010. 17 
29, 588, 792. 34 
31, 302, 026. 41 
30, 058, 260. 51 
31, 209, 669.59 
26, 725, 873. 84 


770, 112.41 
$14, 343. 18 

805, 254. 07 
5, 035, 398, 27 
7, 322, 625. 60 
7, 746, 233. 51 
7, 226, 930. 62 
4, 456, 074. 38 
6, 294, 762. 45 
9, 290, 472. 16 


September, 1893 _.................. 
ti cet 
November, 1893 
December, 1893 
I in. oon an 6 won schotawosd 
February. 1694.........._-. 
March, 1894 ...... epee tore 


EU ih oo ae Sa ncn caeanee tt : 








Total..............-...-------| 244, 111,489. 95 | 310, 653, 646. 60 | 66, 542, 206. 65 








1 do verily believe that if Mr. Harrison had been elected Pres- 
ident of the United States the McKinley act would have fur 
nished ample revenue for the support of the Government, be- 
cause there would have been then no fear of disturbance of the 
protected industries throughout our country. 

It has sometimes been claimed, and especially on the stump, 
that the election of Mr. Cleveland has committed the Demo- 
cratic party to the extreme ideas contained in what is called the 
Neal resolution. I choose to defend Mr. Cleveland against that 
imputation. He never has indorsed that resolution. He so 
states, as I have read at the beginning of my remarks. 

Nevertheless it is true that the effect of Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion has been to create the disturbances that have grown up 
since that time. The fear of radical changes in the tariff law is 


The bill which we have now before | 





| 421, 804, 470. 46) 415, 953, 806. 56) 450, 374, 887. 65) 310, 653, 646. 60 | 
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both at home and abroad. 
countries have extended 
bly over nearly all the 


Other causes operating in foreign 
hose evils all over Europe and proba 
orld wh rcommerce dwells. 
ilver and the increased demand 
for gold largely precipitated and added to the other evils that! 
have mentioned. 

Another fact was apparent, and that is that overproduction 
had existed in almost every part of the world. Similar 
are shown in other countries. Then, 
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, there were finan- 
cial failures which even alone in ordinary times wi i have 
tended to disturb the commeree of the world. Ther the 
financial failures in Brazil and the Argentine Repu All 
these conditions contributed to the defeat of the party then in 


power. It was unfortunate, sofar as Mr. Harrison is concern 
that the election came off in 1892, when all these causes culmi- 
nated and led to the election of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland 
was not aided by this Neal dogma in regard to a tariff for rey 
enue only. He never was responsible for it, and he ought not 
to be held responsible for it. 

Mr, President, if when Congress had met there had been a 
disposition on the part of both sides in this Chamber and in 
the House of Representatives to take up the tariif question and 
discuss it and consider it as a pure question of finance, there 
would have been no difficulty on this side of the Chamber. We 
all were ready to revise the rates contained in the McKinley 
tariff act. The body of that act has been embodied in and is 
printed as a part of the proposed law. Nearly all of the work- 
ing machinery of the collection of customs, framed carefully 
under the experienced eye of my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], is still retained. All the schedules, the formal parts of 
the act, which are so material, the designation into classes, all 
those matters which are so complicated and difficult to an or- 
dinary lawyer or an ordinary statesman, have been retained. 

Lf the bill had been taken up in the spirit in which it should 
have been taken up, and if an impartial committee of both par- 
ties in the Senate and the other House had gone over it item by 
item, it might have been passed in thirty days without trouble. 
That was not the purpose; it was not the object, and if was not 
the actual result. If the declaration of Mr. Cleveland had been 
put in the form of a bill, with suitable protection to American 
industry in all branches, North and South, without distinction, 
there would have been no difficulty about passing it. 

But that is not the kind of bill that the other side wanted. 
They wanted a bill to strike atindustrial interests; they wanted 
a bill based upon the defunct Confederate constitution; they 
wanted to engraft upon our Constitution words contained in an- 
other constitution, which, thank God, is not now the lawof t 
land. There was the feeling. 

I am willing at any time to vote for ample duties to meet all 


8 


the necegsary expenditures of tho Government. I should be 
willing to provide by excises for all the debts caused by the war. 


[ believe that a surplus is better than a deficiency, and thata 
Government likeours, with an annual incomeof $400,000,000, had 


better have asurplus of at least $40,000,000 to be applicable to the 
paymentof the nationaldebtthan to haveadeticiency. I believe 


with Thomas Jefferson that we always ought to keep in mind 
and view the necessity of paying off our debts in our generation. 
That was the theory of our fathers. A surplus in private life 
and in public life isalways a benefit, while a deficiency is always 
acurse. There would have been no difficulty at all in providing 
ample means to support the Government and ample protection 
to new industries in which we can compete. 

There would have been no difficulty in providing sufficient pro- 
tection for established industries tocover the difference in wages 
here and in competing countries, an impartial distribution of 
protection to all sections, the same protection to the industries 
of the farm, the workshop, and the mine, duties high enough for 
us to compete with foreign products, but not so high as to pro- 
mote monopoly. The measure of protection should extend only 
so far as to create competition and not tocreate home monopoly. 
Protection to labor should be accomplished by wise laws in re- 
straint of pauper and lawless immigration. in the near future 
we shall have to meet this very important question as to tha 
character and nature of the immigration coming to our country. 
We ought to have conservative legislation in favor of labor, and 
provision for the arbitration of strikes. 

My ideas of a model tariff are based largely upon what is called 
the Morrill tariffof 1861. That wasnotaparty measure. It was 
never discussed or considered as a party measure. The Senator 
at my right (Mr. MORRILL] and myself were then in Congress 
together: we were on the same committee and went over the 
same work. There Democrats, Republicans, and Americans, as 
they were called, sat side by side, and the question of party was 
never raised. The classification was simple and clear. That 
was before we had any debts to meet and before we had any pen- 
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sions to pay. We had but three classes 10, 20, and 30 per cent, 

where ad valorem duties were levied, the specific duties oper- 

ating in about the same way. 

That law raised ample revenue for supportof the Government. 
The principle of specific duties was engrafted in every case, ex- 
cept where the articles were of such a nature that they could 
not be measured by a specific duty. If the pending tariff bill 
had been taken up with that ‘idea, or if the McKinley tariff act 
had been taken up, with its broader phraseology, more extended 
scope, raising a larger sum of money and thus revised, the duties 
might easily have been arranged. The Wilson bill, however, 
when it came to us would, on its face, have caused a deficiency 
of $75,000,000. 

The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] I be- 
lieve stated that sum, and in the report of the committee that 
sum is given. So the bill when it came to us, instead of being a 
bill to impose duties for revenue only, created a deficiency of 
875,000,006. Under our existing tariff law under the circum- 
stances that nowsurround us, there is up to the Ist of this month 
during the present fiscal year a deficiency of $66,000,000. The 
Wilson bill as first framed and sent to us would create a defi- 
ciency of $75,000,000 more. Sothe deficiency under the bill, going 
upon the present condition of affairs, would have been about 
$140,000,000. 

The Wilson bill provided for ad valorem instead of specific 
duties. I supposed that that question had been settled by the 
practice, not only of our own country, but of all governments. 
We have time and time again adopted the theory that wherever 
specificduties can be imposed theyshould beimposed. Inevery 
commercial country in the world that rule has been applied. In 
England I do not believe they have a single ad valorem duty. 
Everything is specific. They have but few articles in their 
tariff. In France where they have a tariff almost as broad as 
ours, nearly all the rates are specific. 

There are certain articles on which duties can not be levied 
by weight, measure, length, etc. They must therefore pay duties 

valorem, and wherever that is necessary ad valorem duties 
have beenlevied. Asarule every commercial country in Europe, 

Germany, France, and every other nation, as well as Great 

Britain, has adopted specific duties as the rule and ad valorem 

duties as the exception. Yet the pending bill is confessedly 

founded upon the theory that ad valorem duties should be ap- 
en They always lead to fraud; they always have done so. 
he estimatesof duties under the ad valorem system, made when 

I was Secretary of the Treasury, were always considered as at 

least 20 per cent below the fair value. 

There was a constant struggle over it. In addition, the ex- 
pense of collecting ad valorem duties is enormous. You have 
to have skilled men in all branches of industry to examine the 
goods to say what their value is. It isan exceedingly difficult 
operation. At one time it amounted to nearly 10 par cent of 
the value, where the amount of importatfons was small. I see 
the committee here have practically abandoned that idea of the 
House bill, and I am glad of it. Nearly all the duties now pro- 
posed to us are specific. 

Then the valuation is at the place of shipment under the pres- 
ent law, while under the pending bill it is at the place of produc- 
tion. The result will be that valorem duties ‘7 at the 
place of production will yield no revenue at all. at is iron 
ore worth in Spain or Cuba or Africa? The custom-house offi- 
cer in New York must ascertain the value of the ore at the place 
of production, where the iron ore is dug out. Itis nothing. It 
is only the native ore in the mountain. Therefore this principle 
is wrong in every sense of the word. 

The pending bill is sectional. Iam sorry to make this point 
against it. Yetit can not be avoided, and everybody will see 
poe e isso. Let me read these duties. I take corresponding 
articles: 

THE NORTH. THE SOUTH. 

Shell fish, even if canned, free. | Sponges, 10 per cent. Para- 
Paragraph 615, page 113. graph 69, page 11. Florida. 
Maine. Sumac, 10 per cent. Para- 

Flax, free. Paragraph 497, graph 72, e12. Virginia. 
page 102. Northwest. Tron in pigs, $4 per ton, equal 

Chains of all kinds, 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. Paragraph 
Paragraph 137, page 30. The 110, page 21. Alabama and 
whole Northwest. Tennessee. 

Freestone, sandstone, and lime- | Marble, rough, 50 weeeete cu- 
stone, free. Paragraph 106, bic foot. Paragraph 103. Mar- 

page 20. Ohio and North. ble, manufactured, 85 cents 

ord cubic foot. neem 
04. Tennessee and Georgia. 


What reason can be given for that? Marble manufacture is 
45 per cent in Tennessee; freestone manufacture is 20per cent in 
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Ohio and the North; sugar is 40 per cent, with additions of one- 
eighth and one-tenth; while wool, ths great product upon which 
depends the labor of more people onl af more value, raw and 
manufactured, is free. A great industry which furnishes one of 
the necessaries of life is free, while sugar has a protective duty 
of 40 per cent. 

Rice, 84 per cent; live animals, 20 per cent, in thie West and 
Northwest; grain of all kinds, 20 per cent; peanuts, 73 per cent, 
in the South; filberts, 35 per cent, in the North; ties for baling 
cotton, free; hoop iron for every other purposs, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Now, sir, it will not do to send to the poople of the United 
States that kind of an enactment. They will repudiate and re- 
sentit. I amwilling to give to the South onevery articleevery 
rate of duty that is now proposed here, if they will acknowledge 
that it is for their protection—and it is for protection; but I in- 
sist that the same rule should be applied to the protection of 
the Northern eT: If any man from the South should rise 
in his place and tell me that these duties on sponges, sumac, 
rice, marble, sugar, peanuts, and ties are for revenue only he 
would create a doubt in my mind as to his credibility, because it 
must appear that these high duties are intended more for pro- 
tection than for revenue. 

I am in favor of them for protection, but Senators from the 
South ought to admit, too, that they are for protection. When 
you come to talk about tariff for revenue and incidental protec- 
tion and a tariff for revenue and protection, you have come to 
the difference that you can not see or feel. hese duties were 
not levied for revenue; they will produce but little if any rev- 
enue, but they are intended to protect, to foster, to encourage 
the production of all those things, and on that ground alone are 
they justifiable. 


There is another point I wish to notice. This Wilson bill is 
based upon the policy of making raw materials free. Now, why 
should a rule such as that ever be proposed by mortal man? 
What are raw materials? The earth is the finished product of 
the Creator; but what are raw materials? Is it the ore in the 
earth or the ore that has been lifted from the earth with heavy 
and hard labor, exposure, and fatigue? Is not the iron ore of 
the miner just as much his work as the finished work of the 
highest branch of art? 

Whatis the basis of this ideaof free raw material? If the basis 
is simply revenue, then I would say do not put any revenue duty 
on raw material, because there is not much ad valorem about the 
raw material in the earth; but if labor is applied to those raw 
materials it ought to be protected to the same extent and the 
same degree as labor performed in any other branch of industry. 
Therefore it is, I suppose, that our friends on the other side 
heve finaily yielded dp cents on iron ore and on coal. 

The wonderful deveiopment of mining under protection is one 
of the marvels of our age, especially in the South, but it is also 
the case in the far West. The development of our mineral re- 
sources has gone beyond any expectation. I have not thé ma- 
terials here to give the data, although they have been often yuoted 
in debate; but any one of the metals is now more valuable than the 
gold and silver produced in this country. Iron is worth many 
times all the goth and silver combined. There was transported 
last year 10,000,000 tons of iron ore from the Lake Superior re- 
gion to Ohio and other parts for manufacture; and great ships 
have been devised to carry this immense commerce, greater 
than all the tonnage of the United States on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

There is another thing about this bill, in levying the income 
tax, upon which I will have something tosay hereafter. Itlevies 
it upon the rich and the poorest of the poor. Itextends it to all 
savings banks. As it was sent to us by the other House it ex- 
tends to all building associations, to national banks, to widows 
and orphans. I have undertaken to group together some sta- 
tistics as to the people who own our national banks, our savings 
banks, our industrial building associations, to show how much is 
the average value of: the stock or interest of particular persons 
in these various corporations. As near as I can learn from the 
best information, the average holding is about $400. I havea 
statement here made by a gentleman in the city of New York 
who professes to give theexactamount. It makes no difference; 
it is not necessary for me; but that is undoubtedly about the 
fair average. 

Now, this income tax, as it is termed, exciudesthe great mass 
of the incomes of the country. Three-fourthsof allthe incomes 
of the country are between 31,000 and $4,000. Thatis shown by 
the statistics of the census, as ascertained as near as possible, 
though probably no — correct. If you choose to tax the 
large incomes of $4, and upwards I do not object, but the tax 
on savings banks and on national banks, and all these cerporae 
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tions, and the railroads and the like of that, is a tax on the poor- 
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est of the poor, or rather it is a tax upon the frugal of the poor. | 
The men and women and children who put their little savings | 


in these institutions for protection and care, with a littleadded 
interest year by year, are the people who more than all others 


ought to be protected against taxation; and yet I venture to say | 


that this tax upon corporations, falling as [ say mainly upon per- 
sons of very limited means, will be more than tho tax on all the 
millionaires of our country, if you choose to cailthem so. Asit 
now stands it is an agrarian tax, only justified by a condition of 
war. 

My honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] quoted me as 
supporting the income tax. Certainly I did. In the very be- 
ginning of our war I was in favor of an income tax and actively 
urged it. I pushed it forward and stood by it. Why? Notthat 
it was a thing to be done in all time to come; but it was an 
tual, immediate necessity. When our people were enga 
war on small pay I voted for the incometax. It was introduced 
and came to us from the House of Representatives, if I remem- 
ber aright. 

We levied an income tax first on all incomes above $840, I 
think, clear up—and income tax not of 2 per cent, but of 5 per 
eent. The next year we increased that income tax. 
we doubled it; andit socontinued. I think it was in 1870, when 
the condition of our country was stilla hazardous one, when the 
debt of the nation was over $#2,000,000,000, when the pension list 
was increasing more und more year by year, I. was in favor of 
maintaining the income tax, but it was then repealed. 


| 


| 





We write to ask in all earnestness and candor if the legislators who have 
been entrusted with the management of the affairs of this country, and who 
are bound by their solemn oaths, as well as by their devotion to the people, 
to see that a fairly prosperous condition is assured under their control—we 
say, we ask the legislators now, if they do not think that the manufacturers 
and workingmen of this country have endured this thing as long as they can 
reasonably be expected to endure it? What is to become of us? 

Very respectfully yours, 
SPAULDING, JENNINGS & CO. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, that is a doleful tale. but I 
have no doubt it isa correct picture. I know that in many of 
the farming districts throughout the State of Ohio, and the 
West generally, the same kind of distress is occurring all the 
time, and the farms are declining in value in many cases. | 
think in Ohio farms are not worth as much now as they were 
thirty or forty years ago. Is a period of such distress the time 
to make radical changes in our revenue laws, which are likely 
to affect all our interests? 

I have here before me two tables, which I do not intend to 


read, which show thatthe grossest injustice is to be committed 
| upon the farmersall over our country, especially over the north- 


One year | °F? country; and if the honorable Senators who have charge of 
| this bill could know tbe condition in which those farmers will 


| be placed by the active competition which will be carried on 


with them all along our Canadian border of 4,000 miles, I do not 
believe they would support any such schedules as these. 
I have here a table of the farm products which are transferred 
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Mr. President, I think the pendency of this bill has caused | to the free list by the Wilson bill, and showing the duties paid 


under the present law. They range from 20 to 50 per cent: and 
| among the articles that are to be made duty free are apples, 
_ bacon, and hams, preserved meats, flax straw, flax, not hackled, 
| hemp, lard—a very important article of commerce—trees, and 


nearly all the distress and stagnation of business which now 
exists. I know Senators may differ with me on this ques- 
tion, but I should like to read two ietters from men who are 


known to me and known to other members of this body. I take 
the liberty of reading a letter from Hon. William R. Moore, of 
Memphis, Tenn., formerly a member of Congress, and now a 
resident and prominent citizen there. He writes as follows: 


I think it is safe to say that no such extraordinary political condition has 
existed in this United States within the lifetime of the oldest inhabitant as 
that which characterizes the whole country to-day. Stagnation, business 
depression, anxiety, and want of confidence exist in every office, shop, mine, 
papain eee farm, and community; more than 3,000,000 of American citi- 
zens are to-day without employment; soup houses and charitable organiza- 
tions are everywhere taxed to their utmost capacity to satisfy the hunger 
of the starving poor and cover the nakedness of the ragged masses; and 
even while we are here seriously discussing remedies for this lamentable 
state of affairs, an army of half clad, half starved, and half crazed American 
citizens are actually footsore and weary on the march to the capital of our 
country with some undetined though serious purpose to seek a remedy for 
their grievance. 


I ask the Secretary to read a letter which I have received 
from the firm of Spaulding, Jennings & Co.; of Jersey City, N. 
J., a firm, I am told, of high standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS in the chair). 
The letter will be read in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SPAULDING, JENNINGS & Co., WEST BERGEN STEEL WORKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., April 20, 1894. 

DEAR Sir: The present condition of the business of this country must be 
our excuse for trespassing upon your valuable time. 

While there are many concerns in our line of much greater magnitude 
than ours, we feel satisfied that the uniform dullness of trade which affects 
the masses justifies us in appealing to you for relief Pardon us, therefore 
for calling your attention to our own particular case. 

Up to the Ist of August these works were running night and day, giving 
emitoyment to about 300 men. The average pay of each was $1.87) per day: 
that is, including men and boys, as high an average, we think, as any other 
factory in the country can present. 

Little by little the business dropped off, until we were obliged to discharge 
the hands employed on the night turn earlyin August; we then clung tothe 
hope that some action on the part of Congress would take place which would 
restore cornfidence and enable us to keep running full time—in the daytime, 
at least—and thus give employment to, say, two hundred men; but we ob- 
serve, in looking over our books, that the business is gradually shrinking, a 
little more and a little more each month, until now we are doing about half 
what we were rene ago this time. Wages have been reduced and the re- 
duction acce without a murmur. Many of our oldest and most reliable 
men are walking the streets, without any means of support for their fami- 
lies; what little they have been able to earn has been consumed, as well as 
what had been laid aside for a ‘‘ rainy day."’ 

Prices have shrunk through the terrific competition incident to such condi- 
tions, until now we are manufacturing at cost, or alittle below. It therefore 
only becomes a question of time when ruin must overtake this concern; we 
do not put it too strongly, that is exactly the condition thatis facing us, and 
the result of years of unremitting toil will, in all probability, be swallowed 
up in the gulf of wretchedness which is opening wider and deeper as the days 
goon. Because the American workingman has borne his burden uncom- 
plainingly, because indignation a have not been held and incendiary 
resolutions passed, because the anarchist has been frowned down, is no in- 
dication that the manly American workingman is not suffering. He is suf- 
fering. He and his family have denied themselves, first, the comforts of life, 
then the necessities, and finally have endured a degree of pinching and de- 
privation that is simply heroic before he or they should become objects of 
charity. His wholenature revolts against the thought of becoming a beggar, 
and no one who has not peered in behind the scenes of many of the neatly 
furnished and once comfortable little homes of this country can realize the 
awful misery which these people are enduring and the dreadful uncertainty 
which is confronting them. 





all nursery stock, seeds of all kinds, tallow, wool, wool waste 
and noils, rags and flocks, buckwheat, etc. 

These are all important articles produced by the farmer, and 
every one of them is transferred to the free list from the dutia- 
ble list. How will our farmers be able under this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, to compete with Canada? How can they compete 
with any country in the world? How can they compete with 
even the South American countries, from which lines of steam- 
ers come here? 

The production of bacon and hams alone is one of our most im- 
portant industries, especially of the Northern States, and ex- 
tending to every part of the country. The amount of exporta- 
tion is very large at times, and sometimes the importation is 
large, especially from Canada. The table is as follows: 


List of farm products that are transferred to the free list by the Wilson bill, and 
showing duties under the present law. 











Products. Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 

BENG di cc tanntcwedecte! 2% cents per bushel.. _....| Free. 

Bacon and hams.......... | 5cents per pound.......... Do. 
Preserved meats. ........ 25 per cent .....-- aiakool Do. 
Bristles ...................| 10 cents per pound _.......| Do. 
Cabbages .......... | 3centseach................ Do. 
titan d eatin eel ..| 5cents per gallon ..... Do. 
ls cede dddaatscennceits 5 cents per dozen...... : cont Do. 
a i  wrnct eteacn iki NT diidentn « ducconin eaae | Free 

fs | | eae | Do. 
Flax, not hackled ........| $22.40 per ton .............. | Do. 
ING atte winginniimn pike CE tag tdtinccass | Do. 
Pets Rbsanndnddeamenct RG citccane cond } Do. 
RE aS aie Sin kod celine eae 2 cents per pound ___. } Do. 
Milk. .... ita tabs gonales Ge abu | Scents per gallon ......... | Do. 
Green pease. ..............| 40cents per bushel.....--. } Do. 
Trees and all nursery | 20 per cent................. Do. 

stock. 

| ee ee en ’ Do. 
PT tinal) sethantes obamdnd od ei ee Do. 
TE thin tacwmabocekinebas 1 cent per pound .......... Do. 
te ee ee i. 4 =e Do. 
inietnkkshtcreund sack il and 12 cents per pound.| Do. 
Wool waste and noils._..| 30 cents per pound _....__. } Do. 


Rags and flocks .........- 10 cents per pound _.__._- Do 


Buckwheat .............. | 15 cents per bushel........ Free (or 20 per cent to 

| } countries. that im- 
} pose a duty on like 

| articles) 

rhs aad pencenemaa regs Sg SS } Do. 

ae awed condioneuws do... Do 

a iris aed ie tinsinic ‘ Do. 

FE Gbitiitinasacens ...| 25 cents per bushel...-..--- Do. 

oe ae oe all GR CUE s uc< ecbancccesated Free 


Here is a table giving twenty-one farm products upon which 
the duties are reduced about 50 per cent, and they are changed 
mainly from specific to ad valorem duties. What are they? 
Horses and mules, cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, lambs, barley, 
butter, cheese, potatoes, and so on, all of which: as I have said, 
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are reduced about 50 per cent, and showing a loss of revenue of 
$1 455,662 a year. 





Twenty-one farm products upon which duties are reduced about 50 per cent. 





a 





Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 

Hor: und mul caval WERE BORE on. ccccescete 20 per cent. 
I ssc: Vn dedsiseeaia miata ---| $10 per head -........---- Do. 
Calves ..| 82 per head 5 oh aba kann Do. 
SIO a. cuciestiascciy-sitiepiineiis aisle diiie iat | $1.50 per head _.......... Do. 
Sheep....... SGRARSA Oe Fp Do. 
Lambs...... 75 cents per head __...... Do. 
Barley ......- -.-.--.-.--| 30 cents per bushel...... Do. 
Butter ......- ween ae-e+-n--»| O Cents per pound ....... Do, 

nk il ane i nk RIED." Do. 
ee | 40 cents per bushel..-.... Do. 

BEET Cu viewmiide octes ns case wibeteennilal | Ct per ten... ..... .....J Do. 
Honey .... Sees | Ll Do. 
TRIOS... |. ccerooe annintsanaionntnins obnnit ee IE ied Do. 

maa seocscespiee vonacepey a ny ECan Do. 
Potatoes... .... .ecececeese-e-| 20 CONtS DOF DUSHOL..... B80 per cent. 
Castor beans..............-......| 50 ceute per bushel. __...| 25. cents. 
te ell 30 cents per bushel...... 20 cents. 
Vegetables _.........- mpcninounhel MG nineties cahemol 10 per cent, 
Poultry, ifve ............... ....| 3cents per pound _...... 20 per cent. 
Poultry, dressed ....- .--------.| 5Cents per pound ....... Da. 
Beef, mutton, and pork...._.....| 2 cents per pound ....._._| % per cent. 





Total reduction of duty upen agricultural products, $11,455, 662.56. 


Why should these changes be made? There is no complaint 
among the farmers of the existin duty, and the only effect it 
has had was that it compelled the ians, who brought their 
articles of this kind in competition with those of our farmers, to 
pay a reasonable rate of duty; and, as I have said, the duty is 
on fart in almost all cases to 10 or ce a cent. What is a duty 
of 20 per cent worth on a horse crossing the Canadian border? 
Who values the horse? If the duty is $25 on a horse, we would 
get the $25; and if the duty is 20 per cent on a horse it would 
probably be valued at $20, and we should get $4. This whole 
system of changing the mode and manner of levying these duties 
and the rates of duties is a wanton injury to the industry of the 
farmer. I do not think any further argument is needed upon 
this part of the case. 

The farmers in the States like that which J in part represent, 
which run along the border, with a lake between them and Can- 
ada, know that this kind of competition brought within their mar- 
ketsin Cleveland, Petroit, Chicago, and other large citiesallalong 
the Northern belt, would give the Canadian farmers an advan- 
tage which they do not deserve, and which the farmers of this 
country, in my judgment, will deeply resent. 

Mr. President, I desire to acknowledge to our friends on the 
other side that the changes made in the Senate in the bill are 
almost always, and I think in all cases, on the side of protec- 
tion. The Senate committee, although rather irregularly or- 
ganized, have, I think, undoubtedly improved the bill, and to 
that extent [ thank them that they have not left it as bad as it 
was when it came from the House of Representatives, although 
I think it is bad enough to make it the duty of every man 
whose opinions are, like my own, to do all he ean, in fairness 
and justice, to defeat the bill. 

Duties have been put on someraw materials; but why is itthat 
wool was excepted? That will be the subject of debate when the 
wool schedule is reached. Of all the articles of raw material, 
wool is the one which demandsaud ought to receive the highest 
protection. It hasalways received protection in times pastfrom 
the beginningof the Government, although up to 1216 no tariff 
duty was necessary to protect it, as the wool was used to make 
homespun clothesfor the boysand girls of the olden times. The 
Senators on the other side have, in many cases, changed ad va- 
lorem to specific duties, and if that principle is sound and just, 
they ought to apply it toevery other article that can be subject 
to aspecific instead of an ad valorem duty: I trust the Senators 
who have this matter in charge will apply the same principle to 
the schedules which are to follow. 

Mr. President, there are three salient points in this bill which 
I wish briefly to discuss. I know I am somewhat weary myself, 
and doubtless Senators and others who are listening to me are 
wearied also, but 1 desire to refer to three important and salient 
points of the bill which have not yet been reached. 

In the first place, I refer to the sugar duty. Sugar isa proper 
article both for revenue and protection. I have thought that it 
would have been better to have retained the old duty, and per- 
haps give some additional bounty besides; in other words, to give 
both forms of protection to the development of the beet and other 


<< our country. 

production of sugar from beets was one of the marvels 

of modern times, starting during the days of Napoleon Bona- 
te. For nearly a hundred years s has been produced 

rom the homely beet, the most insignificant of what are called 
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the roots of the ground. The industry of making sugar from 
beets has been established in all the countries of Europe, espe- 
cially in Franee, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, and Italy, 
where sugar can be produced from the beet cheaper than from 
the sugarcane. The \’ankeesnever seem until recently to have 
fallen upon that idea, although it had been completely devel- 
oped in all the older countries of Europe. 

For the purpose of establishing that industry, and also for the 
purpose of protecting our friends in Louisiana, I would cheer- 
fully at any time give them the benefit of a duty equivalent on 
No. | sugar to 2 centsa pound for allthe sugar produced in this 
country. I would far rather do that than to give a bounty of 
any kind whatever. The duty levied upon our present impor- 
tations would yield an enormous sum of money, so that only a 
very small part of the duty would be necessary to pay the bounty 
required in additien to giving protection to both of these indus- 
tries, and that policy ought, in my judgment, to have been 
adopted. I would not be true to myself if I did not state that, 
although I voted for the passage of the McKinley bill, I was not 
at any period of its pendency in favor of the disposition it pro- 
posed of the sugar question. 

I also agree that the present tariff law is notin strict letter 
binding upon the present Congress, and that the provisions in 
regard to bounty and taxation in the McKinley act are not bind- 
ing upon Congress in the sense of legal obligation; but I do say 
there is involved a moral obligation of the highest character. 
The Congress of the United States having invited private parties 
to spend large sums of money to the extent of miliens of dollars 
in developing the sugar industry upon a contract, or what would 
be regarded asacontract between private persons, upon a declara- 
tion that it would until a future period, eight or ten years at the 
farthest, give them such and such a bounty, Congress is bound 
by every sense of honor and obligation to perform that duty. 

We have no right in the moral sense, whatever it may be in 
the legal sense, to violate thatobligation, and bring destruction 
to the people who trusted inour promises. Therefore, whether 
the protection be in the form of a bounty or of a duty, Iam in 
favor of carrying out the moral contract and obligation made 
with the people who have started this industry, whether as 
farmers or as manufacturers. 

That is the position which I now occupy, although I would 
not, as an initial thing, vote fora bounty. Bounties havealways 
been unpopular. When I firstentered Congress we had a bounty 
on salt, which gave us a great deal of trouble; we had shipping 
bounties, and we had various forms of bounties, but gradually 
they were all repealed. Now, there is no bounty existing in the 
statute book, so far as I know, except the one relating to sugar, 
and this one I would carry out, because we are bound in honor 
to do it, not as a matter of public policy, but bound by an obliga- 
tion as sacred. 

Many of the objections made to an ad valorem duty on sugar 
were shown to be well founded by the experience of the Treasury 
Department. The sugar refiners and the sugar importers alike 
were guilty of frauds in coloring sugar in the process of manu 
facture in order to reduce its grade to the lowest Dutch stand- 
ard. By the old law, and by the practice of the Government in 
this and other countries, the Dutch standard of color is the 
measure of saccharine value of the sugar, because as the sugar 
advances in color to white, it advances in grade and usually in 
value. But for a time the producers of sugar abroad, at the sug- 
gestion of the manufacturers in this country, added in the pro- 
cess of manufacture coloring matter so as to reduce the grade of 
sugar by the Dutchstandard. Subsequently a uew standard was 
invented by an ingenious chemical test, which is called the po- 
lariscope, by which the value and saccharine strength of sugar is 


measured. 

In 1878 the Treasury Department undertook to defeat the frauds 
which were conceded to have been committed upon the Treasury, 
and the polariscope test was applied in order to ascertain the 
real grade by the Dutch standard. The result was that the im- 

rs nade claims that the Treasury Department had no power 
to make this ruling or to apply any other test but the Dutch 
standard. Finally the matter was brought to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that court maintained and sustained 
the tion taken by the refiners and by the importers—that 
the a eee had no power to apply any other test 
except the standard; and under that fraud more than 
$3,000,000 was refunded from the Treasury of the United States. 

The Supreme Court were divided upon the question, a ma- 
jority pales in favor of the position I have mentioned, while a 
minority of the court, composed of Mr. Justice Matthews and 
Mr. Justice Harlan, gave eee other side. 
At all events, the result was ate sarin 
een an es as and now itis the test of sugar, not 
onl refiners, but among the dealers in this coun 
and other countries. I shall not read the decision of the court, 
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which I have here before me. It is scarcely necessary that I 
should do so. 

Mr. President, the tariff bill as it stands before us imposes a 
duty of 40 per cent ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent per 
pound on all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard, and one-tenth 
of a cent a pound on sugar that is protected by a bounty in for- 
eign countries. 

1 wish now to eall to the attention of Senators, and especially 
to those on the other side, the peculiar nature of the provisions 
which are now contained in the bill. This is the amendment 
proposed by the Senate Committee: 

182}. On and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all sugars and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or beet juice, 
meluda, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

Oae peculiarity of this amendment is that it was not drawn by 
an ordinary lawyer. I[t was drawn by a careful manufacturer, 
who is perfectly familiar with sugar. The Dutch standard of 
color here introdueed supplants all the standards of color which 
had been fixed by this and other nations, tested by the polari- 
scope, and it subjects a vast amount of sugar, valued at over 
$100,000,000, to ad valorem rates varying widely from each other. 

The poorest of this sugar is worth less than half of the ordi- 
nary grade sugar. They have introduced into the an element 
of fraud which would defeat not only the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, but all the protection which is given in the bill to the 
sugar-planters of the South. 

The bill provides for a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Then 
it gives in addition one-eighth of 1 cent to the sugars which 
come into competition with the refined sugars of our country, 
and here is the cunning of this whole proceeding; here isa duty 
levied for the benefit of a private interest upon all sugars which 
come intocompetition with the sugars of the sugar trust, that is 
those above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

The rate of duties is then at once changed, the duties become 
specific, and there is then given to the refiner a protective duty 
of one-eighth of 1 cent a pound on all sugars which are brought 
into this country, sufficient to exclude all the high grades of 
sugar and to compel all the sugar, which is brought in for the 
ordinary consumption of our country, to gothrough the refining 
process. The honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
fell into an error, and I do not blame him for it, and other Sen- 
ators fell into this error, that this one-eighth of 1 cent a pound 
was all the protection which was given to the refiners. 

{Instead of that, they have, under the protection of 40 per cent 
ad valorem on all the low grades below No. 16 Dutch standard, 
a protection of at least forty one-hundredths per cent, or four- 
tenths per cent additional. How does that come? The only 
kind of goods refiners import are the raw sugars, worth about 
2} centsa pound. The higher gades of sugars are worth 3+ 
eeutsa pound. The sugar refiners only buy the lower grades 
of sugar below No. 16 Dutch standard: they bring them into this 
country, and they get the benefit of the protection of 40 per 
cent. They pay the duty on raw sugar imported by them, but 
they convert it into refined sugar and thus have the benefit of 
the duty on the advanced grade of sugar. The difference be- 
tween the values of sugars below the Dutch standard and those 
above, is a difference of 1 cent a pound. Forty per cent of that 
is four-tenths of a cent a pound. They get that as well as the 
specific duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound. 

There is, however, another darkey in the woodpile. Theduty 
of one-tenth of a cent a pound, which is in the nature of a bounty 
given in Enropean countries to encourage sugar refining, the 
refiners get the benefit of; and this bill expressly gives them 
one-tenth of a cent a pound additional. So the total protection 
that is given by this bill in the sugar refiners’ interest, is, I will 
show you, in a sum so simple that every boy will understand it, 
is equal to five-cighths of a centa pound, which is more than is 
given by the McKinley uct. There can be no getting around 
these figures. 

The revenue duty of 40 per cent was supposed to have no con- 
nection with sugar refining, and yet it is the principle thing 
that the refiners want. The conimittee suddenly change from 
ad valorem toa specific duty, and that four-tenths of a centa 
pound, or 40 per cent ad valorem, is the difference between the 
raw and refined sugar, and it is this which gives them this 
enormous protection in the aggregate of five-eighths of a cent a 
pound. 

Here is another thing. The committee have fallen into an 
error about this matter, and I feel it my duty to cali their at- 
tention to it, as I had some experience, at my cost, in regard 
to the struggle which I have mentioned in the Treasury De- 

rtment, when the Government was compelled to refund 83,- 

_ to men who were not entitled to it by any just and fair 
ruling. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator, before he passes from 
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the consideration of the other matter, explain a little more in 
detail thé language of the bill, following the construction he 
has given it, showing that there may be fraud in the importa- 
tion of sugar because of the language that it shall be under No. 


i6 Duteh standard? Is it because there is an omission of the 
polariscope test as to that? 
Mr.SHERMAN. Notsomuchthat. No.16 Dutehstandard of 


color—and I think about No. 92 of the polariscope 1 called 
the equivalent—is the division line between raw and refined 
sugar. I can not make it any more particular than th 

The sugar refiners buy the cheapest sugars in the n t, the 
lowest grades. They formerly, as I said, reduced th 
mixing coloring matter in the process of production, 
they get the benefit of the 40 per cent difference | 
value of raw and refined sugar. 

All of them agree that, take the ordinary average of sug 
below No. 16, Dutch standard, and the refined sugars that run 


up to No. 20, Dutch standard, the average difference is Il cent a 
pound. That is the general proposition. That would vary, a 
amatter of course, sometimes more and sometimes less. The 
refiner, who buys the raw sugar at 2} cents a pound, brings it 
into this country and refines it, gets the bonefit, and he sells his 
sugar on the market for probably 5, 6, or 7 cents a pound 
whatever the price may be; he gets the benefit of this 40 per 
cent upon all the raw grade of sugar. Wefined suga not 
brought into the country. 

Ihave amongst the tables here a statement that the whole 
amount of refined sugar brought into this country during a cer- 
tain period of time was about 1,700 tons, while the refined sugar 
made here amounts to, I was going to say, millions of 3; ldo 
not know precisely what the amount is, but itisenormous. 1 
do not know whether I have made that clear. 

I wish in regard to the sugar trust and combination to give to 
the Senate some information which is furnished us by the Com 
mittee on Finance in a pamphlet prepared by JOHN DE WItTy 
WARNER, aided by others, which presents a very interesting 
study. 

Mr. President, the refining of sugar is now under the control 
of probably the largest trust in this country, or amongst the 
largest combinations in this country. <A few years ago most of 
the sugar refiners joined together and transferred all their prop- 
erty, all their refineries to a syndicate. I have before me now 
a list of refineries and their value at the time of the making of 
the trust, some seven yearsago, which shows thnit the estimated 
value of the plant at that time was $8,900,000, that the original 
capital stock of those companies was $15,650,000, and that they 
closed certain dismantled refineries in order to prevent com- 
petition, which were valued at $5,750,000. They then pro- 
ceeded practically to control the great body of the sugar refin- 
ing in the country. 

This was about the 12th of January, 1891, shortly after the 
passage of the McKinley bill. 


or 
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The American Sugar Refining Company is rexzularly organized under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, with capital of 825,000,000 preferred stoc! 

bearing 7 per cent cumulative interest, but having no further claim to di- 
vision of profits, and $25,000,009 of common stock, entitled to such dividends 
as may be declared from time totime. Also $10,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds 


Thus, upon a valuation of about $9,000,000, they proceeded to 
organize their company, based upon a capitalization of $85,000,- 
000. I shall read some of the dividends which have been made 
by this organization since it has been perfected: 

Sugar trust paid 85,000,000 cash in dividends in 1888. Sugartrustearnings, 
as above, from refining in 1888 equaled 27.5 per cent on the certificates 
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Sugar trust paid 5,000,000 cash in dividends in 1889, and distributed 8 per 


a 


cent in certificates. The sugar trust. earnings, as above, from refining in 
1889, equaled 23.9 per cent on the certificates. 
* a v 6 G 3 " 
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The total consumption of the United States is 1,522,731 tons. 
Mr. SQUIRE. Ishould like to ask the Senator was not the 
stock quoted to be $37,500,000 preferred and the same amount of 
common stock? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I s0 stated. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The total amount of stock is $75,000,000. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I thought the Senator said $5,000,000. 

Mr.SHERMAN. That wasinbonds. They issued bonds for 
more than enough to cover all the property in the trust and is- 
sued the balance in water. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I ask the Senator if this stock is not quoted at 
a very large price above par? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Lbelieveitis. 1t has boen bobbing up and 
down. I do not know what it is now. 


Sugar trust paid %,0v0,000 cash in dividends in 1890. The sugar trustearn- 
ings, as above, from refining in 1890 equaled 6.4 per cent on the certificates, 
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They have declared similar dividends up to this time, and lat- 
terly they have passed this resolution: 


Resolved, That there be paid a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent on the com- 
mon stock, and in addition there be paid an extra dividend of 10 per cent on 
the common stock from the surplus earnings of 1891 and 1892, and that a divi- 
dend of 1} percent be paid on that portion of the preferred stock of the com- 
pany which is entitled to quarterly dividends, all the above dividends being 
penne on April2to stockholders of record March 13, when the transfer 

0oks will be closed, to reopen April 2. 

In addition to the above resolution, the statement is authorized that the 
company on March 1, after roveees for all these dividends, has a surplus 
of net earnings of $5,000,000 in the treasury. 


This is taken from one of the reports of the trust contained in 
the Journal of Commerce. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with a powerful corporation, 
which has dealt in times past with the Government with great 
harshness and severity, taking advantage of every possibility of 
fraud, to my own knowledge; denounced by the Supreme Court 
for doing what the court thought it could not correct, that is, 
artificially coloring sugar in order to evade the custom laws; 
then organized intoa trustof the most powerful character, mak- 
ing a combination to control and influence the action of Con- 
gress; then coming here and receiving from the Senate five- 
eighths of a cent a pound as protection to their industry, when 
I have here the figures, showing clearly, conclusively, and be- 
yond dispute, that the entire cost of refining is only five-tenths 
of a cent, including the interest on their capital, and we pay 
them 62} cents bounty on 100 pounds of sugar, while the actual 
cost is only 50 cents for refining, including the pay of the em- 
ployés, the wear and tear of tne machinery, and the refining 
process; and yet they seem to have succeeded in getting into 
the pending bill a provision which gives them not only this 
enormous monopoly, but thisjgrossly excessive protection, while 
the same committee, I fear, will not even give to the farmers a 
little duty on wool. 

I will attach to my remarks four statements: 

1. Showing the cost of refining sugar. 

2. Showing labor cost of sugar refining. 

3. Showing extent of business 1,500,000 tons a year. 

4, Summary as to cost and method of refining. 


COST OF REFINING. . 


The following quotations from page 3 of Willett & Gray’s “Analysis” for 
1838-'89-"90, a few lines below the paragraph quoted above, illustrate this: 

1888. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1888 was 5.907 
cents per pou, and average price of the standard for refined was 7.149 cents 

rpound. The difference, 1.247 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 

rom refining. The cost of refining, as related to these standard, is five- 
eighths cent per pound, leaving five-eighths cent per pound, or 814 per ton, 
as net profit from refining. 

‘** 1889. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1839 was 6.575 
cents per pound, and average price of the standard for refined was 7.827 cents 
= pound. The difference, 1.252 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 

rom refining. Deducting five-eighths of a cent for cost of refining leaves 
rear of a cent per pound, or 814 per ton, net profit from refining. 

‘1890. The average cost of the standard for raws in 1890 was 5.504 
cents per pound, and the average price of the stand for refined was 6.3u0 
cents per pound, The cifference, .706 cent =. represents the gross 
er from refining. Deducting nine-sixteenths of a cent for cost of refin- 

i leaves 0.144 of a cent per pound, or $3.23 per ton, net profit from refining.”’ 

n other words, as far back as 1891 the improvement of facilities in the new 
refineries and by improved methods were such as to reduce the cost of re- 
fining (including all factors between market price of raw sugar and the 
market prices of refined sugar) for 1891, as estimated by the sugar trust’s 
own organ, to not exceed one-half per cent a@ pound. When it is re- 
membered that during no e has the completion of new and enlarged 
plants taken place so rapidly asin the Uni States dur the last few 
years, it can be appreciated how fast and how far below this has sunk 
the cost of refining in the mammoth new establishments of the trust. 

The enormous @ vantage of small refineries as com with large 
ones in the cost of eneceeee. may be inferred from loo oe the list 
given below of the refineries owned by the trust, and not ateach which 

ad less — = x4 than 1,000 barrels per _ was — y closed and its 
machinery left torust as worthless, except in the few cases where it could 
be run as anauxiliary to a larger plant close by. 


LABOR COST OF SUGAR REFINING. 


That the cost of sugar refi in the United States s much less than else- 
where is indicated by a com m of the labor cost. In 1890 Mr. T, E. Will; 
son investigated as to the “labor cost’ of refining sugar in different coun- 
tries. Before publication his fi were submitted to the representatives 
of the sugar trust, and admitted to be fairand correct. The result he reached 
was that the labor cost per 100 pounds of refining sugar was then, in Ger- 
many 43 cents, in France 38 cents, in England cents, in Cuba 22 cents 
(slave and semislave), and in the United States 14cents. English statistical 
per had noted this and predicted that, because of the comparatively cheap 
abor cost in the United States, America would some time control the sugar 
market in Great Britain. 

The low labor cost of s refining in the United States is ay 
shown by the 1890 census. The two most important refining centers in this 
country are Brooklynand eee where % far the largest proportion 
of the total refining is carried on. page 6 of Bulletin No. 234 of the Elev- 
enth Census the number of refineries in Brook is — as 8; the total 
wages paid M4 them in the year ending May 31, 1 $330,558; values of prod- 
uct, £16,629, From these figures it a that the labor cost in these 
refineries amounted to 1.988 per cent of the value of the product, 

From Bulletin No. 244 the corresponding data as to the 8 refineries in Phil- 
adelphia are found to be: ate $753,386; value of product, 

524; from which it ap: that the labor cost in these refineries was 
1,617 per cent of the value of the uct. The total wages in the 16 
refineries located in these two cities amounted to $1,083,044, the ate 


value of the product being 863,228,504, a labor cost of 1.714 per cent of the 
value of the product, 
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DECLARATION OF HENRY O. HAVEMEYER. 


This is corroborated y! late admissions of the sugar trust itself. Mr. 
Henry O. a, its head, in a carefully prepared statement published 
in the Hew York Herald of March 25, 1891, referrei to the sugar trust as “a 
concern that melts a million and a half tons of sugar” a year, and also 
stated as follows: 

“The American Sugar Refining Company has distributed during the last 
two years and eleven months for improvements at the refineries, cost of 
manufacture, labor, packages, fire insurance, bone black, etc., more than $34,- 
000,000 in round numbers, paying out monthly $1,000,000 in cash.”’ 


STATEMENT OF WARNER AS TO COST OF REFINING. 


By comparing these figures and remembering that the net waste in refin- 
ing re grade raw sugar is slight—the difference in weight between raw and 
refined being partly compensated by valuable by-products, alsothat it takes 
2,240 pounds to make a ton of sugar, it is seen that the total expenses of re- 
fining, between the raw sugar and the refined product, including labor, sup- 
plies, and incidentals, and even improvements on real estate, fire insurance, 
etc., and actual loss in refining can not well be above 37} cents per 100 pounds 
éven if Mr. Havemeyer’s estimate of $1,000,000 per month total expenditure 
be correct. A similar result is reached if we take the figures of the refined 
sugar turned out by the trust during 1893, as a basis for the calculation. 

s nearly, therefore, as can be approximated until the trust gives up its 
secrets, the actual labor cost of refining is to-day probably between 10 and 
11 cents per 100 pounds; the total expenses of refining are about 30 cents per 
100 pounds, and the total margins, between the market prices of 96° centrifu- 
gals and granulated, necessary to cover all depreciation of plant, charges, 
allowances, and expenses (except net profitsin the shape of dividends on in- 
vested capital) are probably about 35 to 40 cents per 100 pounds in case of 
the sugar trust, and from 35 to 45 cents per 100 pounds in the case of the so- 
called “independent’’ refiners, whose status is exposed below. 


I am prepared here and now, if it will not weary the Senate, 
to show what the law is in regard to this great combination. I 
have here a recent book published by Thomas Carl Spelling, an 
American author, which contains, I think, for the first time in 
our language, or at any rate of late years, a very full and com- 
plete exposition of the law in regard to trusts and combinations. 
It is a book called Trusts and Monopolies. Ihave undertaken 
to select from ita chapter upon the subject of monopolies or 
combinations to suppress competition and to quote various cases 
in the different States of the Union giving the ground on which 
all such trusts andcombinations as I havedescribed are declared 
unlawful, and which may be punished as the law provides. I 


| propose to add to my remarks a summary of the decisions as 


given here. I shall not read them, butI will say to you that 
this subject has very often been brought before the courts of 
the several States. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPELLING ON TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 


Wecome to consider these arguments of a far-reaching importance, hay- 

ing for their sole or main object the suppression of competition. 

ut except in cases possessing peculiar features it may be safely asserted 
upon all authorities, ancient and modern, that a combination the tendenc 
of which is to prevent general competition and to control prices, is detri- 
mental to the public, and consequently unlawful. 

Whatever the growth in intensity of the solicitude of courts for the pub- 
lic protection, evinced in recent decisions, to meet new d rs, the same 
principles are applied now as at earlier periods. The modern forms of 
monopoly are in many respects similar to, and have the same objects as, the 
Middle A rn such as existed in the Elizabethan era, as described 
by Lord Coke. ( of Monopolies, 11 Coke, 84.) 

The nearest to a definite proposition which may be advanced is that any 
compact between two or more persons or corporations affecting any article 
or commodity of which the public must have constant Supply, the sole in- 
tent and direct tendency ofsuch ment be the creation of a scarcity 
or the enhancement of the price, will be nullified by the courts, or specific 
enforcement refused. 

Perhaps the clearest statement of the considerations which should control 
herein is to be found inthecase of Arnot vs. Pittston and E. CoalCompany (68 
New York, 568). The facts were considered to clearly warrant the court upon 
action brought by one of the parties thereto to hold the agreement void on 
account of its inevitable effect to maintain exorbitant prices. 

Every producer or vendor of coal or other commodity has the right to use 
all legitimate efforts to obtain the best price for the article in which he deals. 
But when he endeavors to artificially enhance prices by suppressing gr 
keeping out of the market the uct of others, and to accomplish that 
purpose by means of contracts binding them to withhold their supply, such 
arrangements are even more mischievous than combinations not to sell 
under an agreed price. Combinations of that character have been held to 
be t public policy and illegal. If they should be sustained, the prices 
of articles of pure necessity, such as coal, flour, and other indispensable 
commodities, might be artificially raised to a ruinous extent, far exceeding 
any ae! resulting from the ja rtion between the supply and de- 
mand. Noillustration of the mischief of such contracts is perhaps more 
pf than a manenee of anthracite coal, the region of the production of 
which is known to be limited. 

A similar case was that of Pacific Factor Com vs. Adler (90 Cal., 110; 
27 P., 36), where it was held that a contract for the sale of in bags, pro- 
viding that the vendee should have the exclusive sale of the same to the 
amount of 187,500, and the vendor a; not to sell or offer the same for sale 
to any other person, and if the vendee failed to seil the full amount the 
vendor to accept the sale of a pro rata amount, and such contract 
wasa part of a scheme to gain a monopoly, was void, as against public pol- 
icy, and there could be no recovery for a breach thereof. 

he Supreme Court found that the sole and only object, purpose, and con- 
sideration upon the of the plaintiff in entering into these contracts was 
to form a combination among all the manufacturers of lumber at or near 
Felton, for the sole purpose of increasing the price of :umber, limiting the 
amount to be manufactured, and giving plaintiff control of all lumber man- 
ufactured near Felton forthe year 1881, and control of the supply of lumber for 
that year in the counties mentioned. That the direct effect ofthis was no 
wholesale market for lumber at Felton, and dealerscould not purchase in any 
considerable quantity during 1881. The court further found that the con- 
tract was against public policy, 

Chief J ice Searles held that the plaintiff entered into a contract with 
the object in view to su the supply and to enhance the — of lum- 
ber in four counties in the State. The contract was void as being against 
public policy, and that the defendants, as they had a right to do, repudjated 
the contract. 
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With the results naturally flowing from the laws of demand and supply 
the courts have nothing todo; but whenagreements are resorted to for the 

urpose of taking trade out of the realm of competition, and thereby en- 
fansing or depressing prices of commodities, the courts can not be success- 
fully invoked, and their execution will be left to the volition of the parties 
thereto. 

In DeWitt Wire-Cloth Company vs. New Jersey Wire-Cloth Company, it 
was held that an association of manufacturers of wire cloth, formed for the 
avowed purpose of regulating the price of the commodity, each of the mem- 
bers stipulating under a heavy penalty that he would not sell under a speci- 
fied rate, was contrary to public policy and illegal. 

In Stanton vs. Allen, 5 Denis (New York) 434, where an association among 
the whole or a large part of the proprietorsof boats on the Erie and Oswego 
canals was formed, upon an agreement to regulate the price of freight and 
passage by auniform scale, to be fixed by acommittee chosen by themselves, 
and to divide the profits of their business according to the number of boats 
employed by each, with provisions a the members from engaging 
in similar business out of the association, it was held that, as the tendency 
of such an agreement was to increase prices and to prevent wholesome com- 

tition, as well as to diminish the public revenue, it was against public pol- 

cy, and void by the principles of the common law. 

And it was held, ina suit on the agreement against a party who failed to 
make payment according to its terms, that the agreement was a conspiracy 
to commit anact injurious to trade, and was illegal and void. 

On the same public grounds it was held that an agreement between sheep 
brokers to enter into an association for the protection of their interests and 
to prevent competition, and to pay to the treasurer thereof a certain 
amount from each sheep sold by them, and to receive, each, an arbitrary 
Se of the sum so accumulated, was against public policy, and was 

‘oid. 


Variousunsuccessful attempts have been made from time to time to dis- 
tinguish the ancient offense of forestalling the market from the modern 
“corners? and monopoly. 

‘‘Corners” are nevertheless fraudulent, illegal, and void; and any one 
injured by a “corner” being organized may recover in equity money ex- 
acted from him through its operations. ‘ 

All agreements forming the basis of ‘‘ corners’ and monopolies are void, 
whether of temporary duration or designed to continue indefinitely. The 
principle was applied where two parties had entered into a combination 
to purchase a controlling interest in the stock ofa ————- for the pur- 
pose of creating a ‘‘ squeeze”’ or “corner” in the market; also, where sev- 
eral parties had entered intoa combination to make a ‘‘corner”’ in the wheat 
market by purchasing more wheat than was then offered for sale, thereby 
forcing the price to a higher rate, expecting to afterwards realize profits by 
settling with sellers fail to deliver. Of a similarcharacter, and likewise 
illegal, was a combination of all the grain dealers in a town in the form of 
a copartnership, the object of which was to control the price of grain stor- 
age, shipments, and rates. 

he object of the arrangement between the parties was to force a fictitious 
and unnatural rise in the wheat market, for the express purpose of gettin 
the advantage of the dealers and purchasers whose necessities compell 
them to buy, and necessarily to create a similar difficulty as to all persons 
who had to obtain or use that commodity, which is an article indispensable 
to every family in the country. That such transactions are hazardous to 
the community is universally recognized. We must willfully shut our eyes 
“before we can fail to see that a combination between a man who furnishes 
money and dealers who ee the market where the money invested 
is but a trifling percentage of the property to be handled, and where the 
only intent is to produce unnatural fluctuations in prices, is entirely outside 
the limits of buying and selling for honest trade purposes. It is the plainest 
and worst kind of produce gambling, and it is impossible for any but dan- 
gerous results to come from it.” 

The process by which a corner in the stock of a particular corporation is 
created is often designated as ‘“‘tying up’’ stocks, and is usually done for 
speculative purposes. When successfully accomplished, it creates a 
‘squeeze’ in the market, in the same way as a commodity is ‘‘ cornered.” 
Various schemes have been resorted to and devices ———_ for doing this. 
Sometimes “irrevocable proxies’’ are obtained from all owners of the stock, 
and held by acommon agent or trustee. In other cases trust certificates 
have been issued. 

All such arrangements are restrictive of trade and illegal, and any party 
may withdraw at pleasure, 

A contract to transfer a number of shares of the stock of a national bank 
in order to enable the party to obtain control of the bank, was held to be so 
far affected with the public interest as to render it unenforceable by action 
for specific performance in ——- 

The forms in which monopolistic agreements have been presented to the 
courts from time to time have been numerous and various. But courts will 
not regard mere forms; nor will they permit any subterfuge to defeat public 
justice, or to thwart their efforts to —— public interests. And where 
the obnoxious ment was in the form of articles of copartnership, the 
partnership was ignored, and its true character considered. In the case of 
Crafts vs. McConoughy (79Illinois, 346), the court held that a contract entered 
into by grain dealers of a town, which onits face indicated that they had 
formed a partnership for the purpose of dealing in grain, but the true object 
of which was to form a combination which should stifle all competition and 
enable the parties by secret and fraudulent means to control the price of 
grain, cost of storage, andexpense of shipmentat such town, wasin restraint 
of trade, and consequently void, on the ground of public policy. 

Upon the character of the contract thus presented the court said: “This 
is a case which ought never to havecome before us. Theagreement between 
eae was palpably and unequivocally a combination in restraint of 

e,and toenhance the priceinthe market ofan article of primary necessity 
tocottonplanters. Suchcombinations are contrary to public order, and can 
not be enforced in a court of justice.’’ A somewhat similar case, leading to 
the same conclusion, was that of Moore vs. Bennett (29 N. E., 888). 

Justice Bailey, oe opinion, said: ‘‘ Whatever may be the pro- 
fessed objects of the tion it clearly appears, both from its constitu- 


tion and by-laws, and from the averments of the declaration, that one of its’ 


objects, if not its leading object, is to control the prices to be charged by its 
members for stenographic work by ae all competition between 
them. Therule of public policy here involved is closely analogous to that 
which declares illegal and void contracts in general restraint of trade, if it 
is not, indeed, a subordinate Aa meen of the same rule.”’ 
While some of the cases ci nvolve elements not present here, the deter- 
circumstance in allof them seems to have ma combination or 
y among a number of persons engaged in a particular business to 
stifie or to prevent competition, and thereby to enhance or diminish prices 
to a point above or below what they would have been if left to the influence 
of unrestricted competition. All such combinations are held to be contrary 
to public policy, and the courts, therefore, will refuse to lend their aid to 
ees — of the contracts by which such combinations are sought to 
ected. 
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Butwhen parties having it in their power to create a monopoly or deprive 
others, be the number ever so small or the sphere of their action ever so 
narrow, of the benefits of competition in trade, and they abuse their advan- 
tage by entering into a compact, in no matter what form, which to carry out 
may lead to the suppression of competition and extortion in the sale of 
every-day necessities, courts will declare such contracts illegal and vold when 
enforcement is sought by one of the parties thereto Accordingly in Craw- 
ford vs. Wick, 18 Ohio Statutes, 160, it was held that a stipulation in the lease 
of a coal mine that the lessee should exercise his influence over his employés 
to induce them and their families to purchase goods, wares, and merchan- 





dise only at the store of the lessor; that the lessee should not accept any 
order given upon him by any of his employés for goods, ete., purchased of 
any other person or firm, nor give toany employé an order on any other 
store, nor any note or any other evidence of indebtedness to be transferred 
to any other store for goods, wares, or merchandise, was unlawful, beingin 


restraint of trade, to the injury of others, and tending to monopoly, extor 
tion, and oppression. 

Courts will take omgay notice of the inevitable effect of carrying out a 
contract whose object is the suppression of competition in commoditie s 
which are necessary and useful to the public; and to make this available as 
a defense it is not necessary that it appear by the literal terms of the con 
tract that a monopoly has been or will be created by enforcing it. In More 
vs. Bennett, (29 Illinois, N. E., 288) the courtdecided thata compact amonga 
considerable number of stenographers in Chicago, in the form of an asso 
ciation to keep up prices and enforce the terms of the contract by penal 
ties, was in restraint of trade and illegal, though there were many sten 
ographers in the city and in Cook County who had not become members of 
the association. 

It is not necessary that the enforcement of the agreement would actually 
create a monopoly in order to render it invalid, and surely where all the 
dealers in a commodity in a certain locality agree to quit the business, and 
the plaintiffs are installed as the only dealers in the line, the tendency is, 
for a time at least, to destroy competition, and to leave the plaintiffs as the 
only dealers in that species of property in that locality. Such contracts can 
not be enforced. 


One of the most important cases applying this principle involved one of 
the constituent corporations in the great Standard Oil trust. 
In Texas Standard Cotton Oil Company vs. Adams, 19S. W., 274, the court, 


per Marr, J., afterstating the facts and construing the terms ofthe contract, 
proceeds: 

“It thus appears that the above artificial regulations of the value of prices 
of these staple articles of trade, as well as the arbitrary restrictions im- 
posed by the contract upon the right to dealin them is the usual and cus- 
tomary course of legitimate business, were intended to apply to and con 
trol, as far as the contracting parties were able to do, the market in refer- 
ence to these staples, and the agreement embraces within its operation all 
of the chief cities or commercial centres of the State, as well as the cotton- 
producing regions thereof, as we may judicially know. There seems to us 
to be scarcely anything lacking to characterize the combination between 
the parties in this case, as evidenced by the language and purpose of their 
agreement, as a complete monopoly, except the proof that they were the 
only parties who were engaged in the specified localities in the manufac 
tures referred to in the contract at the time it was made. It is not im 
probable that every cotton-oil mill in the State was represented in this 
combination, or was intended to be brought into it eventually; but as this 
is not alleged in the petition, we can not ane it. 

* We must admit some limit evento judicial knowledge. But torender the 
contract void it is not necessary that it should create a pure monopoly. It 
would seem that the agreement may be illegal if the natural or necessary 
consequences of its operation are to prevent competition and to create ficti 
tious prices independent of the law of demand and supply, and to such an 
extent as to injuriously affect the interest of the public or the interests of 
any particular class of citizens who may be especially interested, either as 
producers or consumers, in the articles or staples which are the subject of 
the restriction err by the contract. Likewise the agreement may bein 
some instances void because of unreasonable restrictionsimposed upou even 
one of the parties to it.’ The popular as well as the legal name for the re 
sult of agreement when successful in the intended object is ‘‘monopoly.”’ 


Difficulties have occurred whenever the United States or in- 
dividuals entered as suitors in the courts of the United States, 
and the Attorney-General has declared that the law which was 
passed by Congress a few years ago was defective, and has 
appealed to Congress to make the necessary changes, and | also 
make that appeal now. The Attorney-General says that it fails 
to meet the difficulty. 

The common law of England, which we inherited as part of our 
inheritance from our fathers, punishes and deals with trusts and 
monopolies, and the courtsof the States, where the common law 
is recognized as the fundamental law, can deal with trusts and 
combinations. 

But those combinations have gone clear beyond the bounds of 
the States. They have extended themselves like the octopus, 
and spread themselves all over the vast region of the United 
States. They can not be reached in the courts of the United 
States. The bill which finally became a law was reported here 
by me from the Committee on Finance originally, but the Sen 
ate thought it had better go to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and it was sent there. It was amended and changed, whether 
forthe better or the worse I do not know; at all events, it is 
the work of the Judiciary Committee, and the subject ought to 
be taken up and dealt with by that committee. 

When the proposition is made to give to this great and gi- 
gantic monopoly a benefit by our tariff laws far more than the 
entire cost of the refining of sugar, I wish to remind you that 
there is no industry of our country which requires fewer men, 
in proportion tothe magnitude of the capital involved, to run 
the machinery and carry on the industry than does this. The 
quotations I have marked in the report made by the Committee 
on Finance show that itis an industry which needs no protec- 
tion, and when they come here and secure such a benefit to be 
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conferred upon them it seems to me the time has come to call a 
halt. Ihad rather eut off my right hand than vote asingle cent 
of bounty to a corporation which has doalt with the Govern- 
ment as these corporations have done, which now seek to put 
their hands deep down into the Treasury of the United States at 
a time of distress and trouble. 

Mr. President, I wish to say something about another branch 
ofthis bill, and thatis wool. [regard the action of Congress thus 
far,and especially theaction of the House of Representative in re- 
gard to wool, as the culminating atrocity of this bill. The produc- 
tion of wooi is an industry which has been protected from 1816 to 
thishour. It has been protected, and its protection recommended 
by Jefferson especially, in order that the people of the United 
States might have clothing and blankets. Its protection has 
also been expressly recommended by Gen. Jackson. It would 
have been protected before 1816 but that it needed no protec- 
tion. 

As I said a while ago, then the wool of our country was con- 
sumed by the housewives and by the daughters of our land. 
Nearly ail the clothing of the youths in Ohio when I was a boy 
was made of homespun. When in Kentucky for the first time 
there was invented a jeans, we wore Kentucky — 
which was good wholesome clothing. After the war of 15812, in 
1816, woolen goods began to come to this country. Our indus- 
tries had all been prostrated. Then protection commenced, and 
has been continued ever since. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wiil the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I donot know whether the Senator remem- 
bers the interesting fact in this connection, that the Confeder- 
ate States, although their constitution prohibited the imposi- 
tion of any protective duties whatever, imposed a duty upon raw 
wool, and in this way the people in this country, or the repre- 
sentatives of the people in this country, who believed in the un- 
constitutionality of protective duties, at the only time when they 
had an opportunity freely to announce their own policy and to 
carry it out, did impose a duty upon this raw material which 
our Democratic friends now propose to put on the free list. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [It is just as necessary for every nation to 
have a supply of wool at home as it is to have a supply of gun- 
powder. Wool and woolens are just a3 necessary to an army 
as guns or any form of ammunition. Therefore, to destroy a 
great industry like wool, it seems to me, is an offense which 
ought not to be committed. 

ir. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. [simply desire to ask for information, as I un- 
derstood the Senator to say that wool has been tected under 
all tariff bills since 1816, Was it protected r the Walker 
tariff of Mey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am quite sure it was. I have not the 
tables before me. . 

Mr. ALDINCLL Qh, yes. The duty upo.. wool under the 
Walkor tariff of 1846 was 30 per cent, whilo the duties upon somo 
of the manufeetuves of wool were only 2) per cont ad vatoren . 
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was $13,900,000. Texas comes next, having 4,304,000 sheep, the 
value of which was $6,924,000: 


Estimeted number of animals on farms and ranches, as shown in report of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Division of Slatiatics, February 10, 1893. 
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Sheep. 
States and Territories. Aver- 
Number. age Valne. 

price. | 

| 
Maine.._.... ea la cae cies Pasknsbalighleaeetitedena’ 394, 704 77 | $l, 108, 413 
EID ete sepuie’ aqncinnnindiniredinen 9 glen itewaid 135, 848 2.92 396, 676 
PT Relat ih hintiipeainsicrs opti tinanamdenunweleniie 329, 612 3. 64 1, 199, 392 
Massachusetts .... “e a 53, 032 4.28 226, 712 
ii itinih kedaaltinntnnndleinntieeaeiietnameduan 12, 260 4.21 51, 615 
SD sianinsd hceiagenrein dike meirecrouietiioihannmranent 42, 479 4.04 171, 743 
TDS sad hin nae ibe naid ceeeieeaibeatiamadenek 1, 491, 528 3.81 5, 690, 263 
BE Ba iiaricininne gicwciateges treeccscocwera 61, 246 4.19 256, 743 
NR Minteinih qccarmnmaantingtatundianie neeraibats 1, 687, 216 3. 69 6, 047, 876 
ND cca nwcgiquintnpates evmemiiéwesiinameute este 13, 551 3. 62 48, 987 
id ctl nletidesid eniecalinmatian Guhigk gh duiieomeietiig 151,506} 3.95 598, 222 
lit tdicgstuinhindajeicisedncin otpasidapinenmoaiagdl 498,400 | 3.00| 1,497, 194 

North Carolina 396, 115 1. 62 141,7 
Carolina 78, 384 1.90 148, 929 
ee iiineesiteenindcvere 432,809 | 1.77 765, 206 
NG bid uinnink bRiaetieemdudiede henideienanaene 106, 495 1,92 204, 471 
ial iiss ncitnaleinsgaintiepiily dhihtits memiteptiigeneatinaiatiadindd 358, 158 1.51 542, 251 
a clan td dance 447,156 | 1.49 664, 027 
Ns cain ata pad aeasesakien sakatcademe in 191, 951 1.55 296, 641 
Pe haiathcchatenranshiitlinadinminciiangereistenepipimienhenpels 4, 334, 551 1.60 6, 924, 445 
a, atanadhaecodtdeeisclsintontomemhatenbiaienn | 240,526] 1.51 461,714 
Tennessee _..... << 541, 527 2.23 1, 230, 285 
WOE VARIED enncmccessormeres co cnccosweoene cues Sil, 432 2.90 2,519, 253 
Kentucky ....... sa isiacaiians e------| 1,237,838 | 3291 4,075,792 
hati tladiceenninpetbidigitiarashitantrinamrtean wleniess 378, 725 3.17 | 13,900, 263 
Michigan 518,544 | 3.38 8, 512, 679 
080,383! 3.84! 4, 145,430 
187,329; 3.65 4, 337, 906 
— 198, 175 3. 01 3, 608, 903 
oe 499, 841 2.90 1, 449, 829 
nhs b tcthcouhitennneneinitn mae wniees 791, 43 3. 60 2, 847, 755 
init Gaaguidinngrath~ a eneyen 1, 099, 948 2. 80 3, 079, 414 
| -"ga9,629 | 2.50 974, 033 
272, 502 2. 6 723, 084 
South Dakota 324, 000 3 29 1,066, 608 
Dakota 300, 400 3.61 1, 173, 690 
Montana. .......... —e ..| 2,528,098 2.58 6, 528, 560 
ae petusbendntinnd e beste 1, 198, 507 | 2.735 3, 300, 255 
Colorado....-.. ane - --| 1,231,484 | 2.52) 3,105,803 
New Mexico. _. . --| 2,720,082; 1.50 4, 101, 48 
Arizona......... . - oat 580,879 | 2.25 1, 306, 978 
Sci dibensenies “ --| 213,877; 2.38 5,086, 022 
RL s 4 556,181) 243 1, 347, O82 
eh betes nan oa 7, 208 | 250| 1.91065 
oe : ree — ail a ea ore £4 Soon tae 
I eee ewewrees coecerss coceese- oses =| 3,400,076 | 

Calffornia | 42,976) 282) 8,550,470 
Total. 47, 273, 8 | 2S | SRO 
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Mr. SQUIRE. I suggest that it is possible the statement the 
Senator made may lead to some practical danger. We all ob- 
served this morning that the duty upon dressed lumber was en- 
tirely removed, sothat dressed lumber is tocome in free, simply 
because we showed that it was not fair to impose the duty 
which was proposed on dressed lumber and let the sawn lumber 
come in free. In point of fact the duty ought to have been re- 
tained on both sawn and planed lumber, and if reduetion must 
be made it should be proportional on each. The Senator now 
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mak:s the point that the duty being paid upon the manufac- | 


tured goods, the farmer does not receive any benefit, and that 
the rate of duty is really 100 per cent in favor of the manu- 
faeturers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred per cent upon the labor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If our friends on the other side take up that 
point they may decide to retire the duty entirely upon the man- 
ufaetures of wool. That would be the same line of policy they 
have pursued on the lumber question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘They would be as foolish to do that in this 
case as in the other. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It certainly would not be any more so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish it distinctly understood that 1 am 
in favor of maintaining the duty on woolen goods, but in my 
judgement it willnot beretained. No industry of this kind could 
be maiatained against the strong feeling of injustice in the mind 
of the farmer; he would repel it; and I hope yet the committee 
may have strength enough and willenough to give to the farmer 
a rate of duty on his raw product. 

Mr. President, a few words in regard to the income tax, and 
then I shall close. 

The income tax was never levied in this country until L862. 
In 1812-1814 it was refused by Congress in the midst of the war. 
[t was always considered a war tax, a tax on classes, discrimin- 
ating between States and sections. It never was adopted until 
we were in the midst of the civil war, when we were compelled 
to resort to every extremity. I donot know whether or not in 
the South an income tax was established. 

At all events, the income tax yielded us $347,000,000. That 
was the amount collected from the income tax in about eight or 
nine years. [twas a great help in our time of difficulty, and 
if there was any necessity for such a tax, or if there was any 
necessity for any direct tax whatever upon the people, | should 
have no hesitation in voting for such a tax; but if | did sol 
should be in favor of extending it to all incomes above the 
ordinary wages of laboring men, or perhaps abeve a thousand 
dollars, 

The idea of seeking out a comparatively fow beeause you can 
reach them, and because they live mainly in the large cities. is 
an act of agrarianiam and injustice. It la not the amount that 
is involved, but it ls the principle that is involved. If you can 


lew lalate for classes in thia country, then our system will break 
down of [te own weight \ll men are alike wader the lew, and 
t) ume rule shouki be applicd to all. 

ould not vote ww ley n lncome tax uwoen the lalsering mus 
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main the channels which the pooror those in reasonably moder- 
ate circumstances hoard their savings, so that they may accumu- 
late something for a rainyday, to build a house or something of 
that kind. In Connecticut, where there are long established 
industries, I am told that the ordinary average of the depositors 
is only about three or four hundred doilars. 

Mr. PLATT. Less than $400. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Less than $400. The idea of taxine a savy- 
ings bank by the Congress of the United States is enough to 
make my blood boil. It isa tax upon the savings of the poor, 
and you propose to tax them 10, 20, 30, or 40 cents on their small 
savings, through corporations in which they have iny d 
earnings. A corporation has no feeling, and it of course takes 


care to deduct this tax from the dividends of the deposit 
Lsay, therefore, if you are determined to have an incon 

that 1 shail only favor one that will be just to all and which wi 

extend to all having incomes above the real wants of life. Iw 

going to say for God's sake, I will say for the sake of humanit 

do not attempt to tax corporations who are the custodians, t 


e 
depositaries of the poor and of the ordinarily reasonably inde- 
pendent persons. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I desire tosay. I have 


wearied you and wearied myself in this long discussion, but | 
wished to put in one speech all [desired to say on the sul f 
the tariff. 

Ever since I have been a member of the Senate of the United 
States [ have been in the majority until now. I know th 
ways in the olden time, when we had the power, we complained 
bitterly of any factious opposition, any prolonged debate. The 
honorable gentleman who presides over this body is the first 
Demoerat who has occupied that position since I have been a 
member. My former colleague, Judge Thurman, was President 
of the Senate temporarily; but [ was then in another 
ment of the Government; so that, as I sny, I never set 


subrect 


Denaurt- 


ved under 


a Democratic President of the Senate until now. Vice-Pr 
dent Hendricks unhappily died before the regular session of 
Congress commenced, and [ had the honor to take his pla 3 


President of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with Senators on the othe 
when they see the time passing away with their b 
vosed of. They must remember that in f 
the consumers of time; they were the men who cd 
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conferred upon them it seems to me the time has come to call a 
halt. Ihad rather cut off my right hand than vote asingle cent 
of bounty to a corporation which has doalt with the Govern- 
ment as these corporations have done, which now seek to put 
their hands deep down into the Treasury of the United States at 
a time of distress and trouble. 

Mr. President, I wish to say something about another branch 
ofthis bill, and thatis wool. [regard the action of Congress thus 
far,and especially theaction of the House of Representative in re- 
gard to wool, as the culminating atrocity of this bill. The produc- 
tion of wool is an industry which has been protected from 1816 to 
thishour. It has been protected, and its protection recommended 
by Jefferson especially, in order that the people of the United 
States might have clothing and blankets. Its protection has 
also been expressly recommended by Gen. Jackson. It would 
have been protected before 1816 but that it needed no protec- 
tion. 

As I said a while ago, then the wool of our country was con- 
sumed by the housewives and by the daughters of our land. 
Neurly all the clothing of the youths in Ohio when I was a boy 
was made of homespun. When in Kentucky for the first time 
there was invented Kentucky je » we wore Kentucky jeans, 
which was good wholesome clothing. After the war of 1812, in 
1816, woolen goods began to come to this country. Our indus- 
tries had all been prostrated. Then protection commenced, and 
has been continued ever since. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know whether the Senator remem- 
bers the interesting fact in this connection, that the Confeder- 
ate States, although their constitution prohibited the imposi- 
tion of any protective duties whatever, imposed a duty upon raw 
wool, and in this way the people in this country, or the repre- 
sentatives ef the people in this country, who believed in the un- 
constitutionality of protective duties, at the only time when they 
had an opportunity freely to announce their own policy and to 
carry it out, did impose a duty upon this raw material which 
our Democratic friends now propose to put on the free list. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [It is just as necessary for every nation to 
have a supply of wool at home as it is to have a. supply of gun- 
powder. Wool and woolens are just as necessary to an army 
as guns or any form of ammunition. Therefore, to destroy a 
great industry like wool, it seems to me, is an offense which 
ought not to be committed. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I simply desire to ask for information, as I un- 
derstood the Senator to say that wool has been protected under 
all tariff bills since 1816. Was it protected under the Walker 
tariff of 1846? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am quite sure it was. I have not the 
tables before me. ° 

Mr. ALDRICH. Qh, yes. The duty upon wool under the 
Walker tariff of 1846 was 30 per cent, while the duties upon some 
of the manufactures of wool were only 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had reference to the declaration made 
by Jefferson in 1816 after the war was over, in which he — 
of the subject of wool. He himself refused to wear any clothin 
except American clothing, mude of American wool. He sa 
the industry should be protected and fostered; that it was neces- 
sary tous. During the war.of 1812 there was great difficulty in 
getting the necessary clothing for our soldiers. Therefore the 
wool question became in 1816 a very important one. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will allow me, George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated in a suitof clothes manufactured in Con- 
necticut, and he took a patriotic pride in it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Woolgrowingand wool manufacturing are 
allied industries. Both should be protected. Free wool means 
free woolens, 

Mr. PLATT. Not in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not in this bill, I know; but suppose this 
bill should pass and the farmers should see that the wool which 
they have been in the habitofraisingallover thiscountry could not 
be raised in competition with the wool produced in South Amer- 
ica and Australia, and yet that there was a high duty of 50 = 
cent on woolen goods manufactured from these very wools im- 
ported, it would create a feeling of unrest, of opposition, which 
would lead to the destruction of this most important industry. 

There is no industry more important than that of wool and 
woolen goods. Those have been allied and associated. The 
= of Ohio have a deep and special interest in the subject. 

ile we do not produce quite so much wool bably as does 
Texas, yet our wools are above those of Texas in price, because 
they are the finer grade of wool of the merino stock. 

I have here a table which I shall insert, which shows that the 
number of sheep in Ohio in 1873 was 4,378,725, and their value 





was $13,900,000. Texas comes next, having 4,304,000 sheep, the 
value of which was $6,924,000: 


Estimeted number of animats on farms and ranches, as shown in report of U.S. 
Department of Agricubture, Division of Slatistics, February 10, 1893. 








Sheep. 





















States and Territories. Aver- | 
Number. age | Value. 
price. | 

’ i - 
Maine ..-...... Wewewauas evercerowenery soeeneewense 394,704 | $2.77 | $1, 108, 413 
POE EO cn woccencindscnseiacnyicens , 2.92 | 396, 676 
DT hiibisneuns coniacead suiedieediaeuciinene 3.64 | 1,199,392 
Massachusetts 4.28 226, 712 
cnn atiarealalinitecsitedlcetegn dimmepaitasticnnipnnce 4. 21 51, 615 
ED ctnansintinaiinisiiteate chitin mp arcumntonntas trtnibineeina 4.04 171, 743 
nt oi ocd, dies omnenrsnnind> eehainnematee ae’ 3.81 bb, 690, 263 
ES TET LL TE 4.19 | 256, 743 
Es Uibsinne mneiranmmeve nun Seasrgiicamadeen 3. 69 6, 047, 876 
IND incerta latina satialiintrmaies-dilinianieentien 3. 62 48, 987 
nist csnge cncnnebhaneoneodbaittidedan 3.95} 508,229 
TE itiitint bh cuiindbtneaienmiebdonadigtinenanende 3.00} 1,407,194 

North Carolina 1. 62 141,7 
South Carolina 1.90} 148 929 

tn chenthitetunininnpebiiianmsciummmmytn 1.77 765, 2 
1, 92 | 204, 471 
lah datechnd el as peneeneh tn niin bat erecnnenjvaeioepillbithctel 1.51 | 542, 251 
iintirwtbaintnanreweebes cans Hmbwenoeds 1.49 664, 027 
1.55 296, 641 
1.60 6, 924, 445 
1.51 461,714 
nineliadnatl 2.27 1, 230, 285 
A i icicle dic yotrpnntpeentiniiaatnoeaiaiel 811, 432 2.99 2,519, 253 
ED icunintneponsnenrerenenqemninenesat on .ae baa ree 
TE intl canine dheeiinrennanenswmenms Ure 3.17 13, 900, 263 
inne temenniennitvinttiong seit tele eianareentteiemesil 2,518,544 | 3.38 8, 512, 679 
BE 0hdhe ankitoarsenyeces ents nce copavcececcss. 500m | 3.84 4, 145,.430 
FUMBOED Kn. 200e - -onermecneoceve even se<s eoree -~--| 1,187,338) 3.65 4, 337, 906 
Wei cuiuiienntintiiimmncdii>amurncasnticcael Ig tie:. eee 3, 608, 903 
Minnesota............... Ri | "499, 2.90} 1, 449.829 
ED ihihbb antidentstmewceenwetes 7 3. 60 2, 847, 755 
ED icin cibatiibnepagh etinnhtemectiastintteuetiné 2. 80 3, 079, 414 
Kansas ........ 2. 50 74, 033 
Nebraska ...... 2. 65 723, 084 
South Dakota. 3 29 1,066, 608 
North Dak 3. 6 1, 173, 699 
’ 2, 528, 698 2.58 6, 528, 560 
1, 198, 567 2.73 3, 300, 255 
1, 231, 484 2.52 3,105, 803 
2, 720, 082 1.50 4, 101, 948 
580, 879 2.25 1, 306, 978 
a 2, 117, 577 2.33 5, 036, 022 
556, 181 2.43 1, 347, 092 
_ 764, 262 2.50 1, 910, 655 
823,825; 283 2,328, 130 
wee} 2,456,077} 2.40) 5,903, 192 
..| 4,124,376 2. 32 9, 550, 479 


I a ail sl 47, 273,588 | 2.66 125, 909, 264 








There is another peculiarity of this industry, and that is that 
it exists in nearly every State. There are forty-seven States 
— Territories which are named in this list where wool is pro- 

uced. 

Wool has been called a raw material. It isan article that 
takes one year to make, and the farmer in the winter’s cold and 
summer's heat must contribute to the care of those sheep in order 
that at the end of the year he may clip his crop. It is his com- 
pleted work, taking much more time in its operation than the 
manufacture of the wool into cloth. 

There is another thing which must be remembered. Theordi- 
nary value of cloth is composed of twoabout equal elements: 
one-half of it is wool, the other half is the work of the manufac- 
turer. Look at the injustice this thing would be to the farmer. 
The farmer gets no protection.on his half of the work. All the 
wool of the world may compete with him on equal terms. He 
gets no benefit, no protection, while the manufacturer, under 
the operation of this proposed law, would geta protection equal 
to 100 per cent of the cost of clothing, so that the manufacturer 
would get the tection due to the farmer as well as that due 
to himself. Therefore the rates thus imposed in a law of this 
kind for free raw material would be a duty of 100 per cent upon the 
labor necessary to convert that wool into clothing. I hopel 
make myself understood. I know I do to you, Mr. President 
oe PERKINS in the chair], because you are familiar with the 
subject. 

Tao not wish to see these controversies arise. I still hope that 
the Senate will, after full consideration, take this matter under 
their kindly care. They dare not disregard the wishes of the 
farmers of our country. They are the great conservative ele- 
ment of society; they are the men upon whose labor and con- 
servatism our institutions rest. The bill proposes to levy taxes 
to the amount of $400,000,000 upon manufacturing industries and 
give the farmers but little benefit, even incidentally, from that 
taxation. 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SQUIRE. I suggest that it is possible the statement the 
Senator made may lead to some practical danger. We all ob- 
served this morning that the duty upon dressed lumber was en- 
tirely removed, so that dressed lumber is tocome in free, simply 
because we showed that it was not fair to impose the duty 
which was proposed on dressed lumber and let the sawn lumber 
come in free. In point of fact the duty ought to have been re- 
tained on both sawn and planed lumber, and if reduction must 
be made itshould be proportional on each. The Senator now 
mak:s the point that the duty being paid upon the manufac- 
tured goods, the farmer does not receive any benefit, and that 
the rate of duty is really 100 per cent in favor of the manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred per cent upon the labor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If our friends on the other side take up that 
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point they may decide to retire the duty entirely upon the man- | 


ufaetures of wool. That would be the same line of policy they 
have pursued on the lumber question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘They would be as foolish to do that in this 
case as in the other. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It certainly would not be any more so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish it distinctly understood that I am 
in favor of maintaining the duty on woolen goods, but in my 
judgment it willnot beretained. No industry of this kind could 
be maintained against the strong feeling of injustice in the mind 
of the farmer; he would repel it; and I hope yet the committee 
may have strength enough and willenough to give to the farmer 
a rate of duty on his raw product. 

Mr. President, afew words in regard to the income tax, and 
then I shail close. 

The income tax was never levied in this country until 1862. 
Tn 1812-1814 it was refused by Congress in the midst of the war. 
[t was always considered a war tax, a tax on classes, discrimin- 
ating between States and sections. It never was adopted until 
we were in the midst of the civil war, when we were compelled 
to-resort to every extremity. I donot know whether or not in 
the South an income tax was established. 

At all events, the income tax yielded us $347,000,000. 
was the amount collected from the income tax in about eight or 
nine years. 
if there was any necessity for such a tax, or if there was any 
necessity for any direct tax whatever upon the people, I should 
have no: hesitation in voting for such a tax; but if 1 did sol 
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main the channels which the pooror those in reasonably moder- 
ate circumstances hoard their savings, so that they may accumu- 
late something for a rainyday, to build a house or something of 
that kind. In Connecticut, where there are long established 
industries, I am told thatthe ordina: y average of the depositors 
is only about three or four hundred doilars. 

Mr. PLATT. Less than $400. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Less than $400. The id. yf t r a sav- 
ings bamk by the Congress of the United St is e rh to 
make my blood boil. It isa tax upon the savings of the poor, 
and you propose to tax them 10, 20, 30, or 40 cents on th nall 
savings, through corporations in which they have in\ ( 
earnings. <A corporation has no feeling, and it of course takes 


care to deduct this tax from the dividends of the deposito 

[ say, therefore, if you are determined to have an income tax, 
that I shail only favor one that will be just to all and which will 
extend to all having incomes above the real wants of life. Iw 
going to say for God's sake, I will say for the sake of humanity 
do not attempt to tax corporations who are the custodians, the 


depositaries of the poor and of the ordinarily reasonably ind 
| pendent persons. 


Mr. President, I have said about all I desire tosay. I have 
wearied you and wearied myself in this long discussion, but | 


wished to put in one speech all [desired to say on the subjectof 
the tariff. 

Ever since I have been a member of the Senate of the United 
tates [ have been in the majority until now. I know that al 
ways in the olden time, when we had the power, we complained 


bitterly of any factious opposition, any prolonged debate. The 


| honorable gentleman who presides over this body is the first 


That | 


[t was « great help in our time of difficulty, and | 


should be in favor of extending it to all incomes above the | 


ordinary wages of laboring men, or perhaps abeve a thousand 
dollars. 
The idea of seeking out a comparatively few beeause you can 


reach them, and because they live mainly in the large cities, is | 


an act of agrarianism and injustice. It is not the amount that 
is involved, but it is the principle that is involved. If you can 
legislate for classes in this country, then our system will break 
down of its own weight. All men are alike under the law, and 
the same rule should be applied to all. 

[ would not vote to levy an income tax upon the laboring man, 
because all he receives le isobliged teconsume. I would allow 
to every human being enough forfood and clothing, but incomes 
above that might be taxed. Here, however,isthe trouble. In- 
comes ought not to be taxed by the General Government. We 
have ample means of taxing without resorting to direct taxes. 
We have the power to levy duties upon imported goods, and the 
power to place taxes upon whisky, tobacco, and beer amply suf- 
ticient to carry on the operations of the Government. 


We have no right in a moral way to invade the States in order | 


to take their property and make it the subject of taxation. 
The States have the unquestioned and undoubted power to tax 
ail the property and franchises within their limits. 


no right to tax a corporation because itis acorporation. It is 


We have | 


the property of private citizens, and ought not to be taxed as a | 


corporation. 
stockholder, and it is a matter of gross injustice. 

There is another inequality about it. The tax on professions 
ought not to be the same as the taxon moneyed securities. This 
bill makes no distinction as to the mode of acquiring the income. 
In England incomes are carefully classified. 
a physician, or a lawyer, who is earning a liberal compensation, 
is earning it at the expense of his lifeblood; it is annual, it may 
disappear at any moment; while the income derived from ac- 
quired roperty, stocks, or land is better able to stand the tax. 

The English people, who do these things methodically, make 
a distinction between them. So, with few exceptions, 4 tax on 
corporations should never be levied when the owners of those 
corporations are comparatively poor, for then it becomes a tax 
upon property, and not a tax upon riches. Asa rule, the rich 


men of our a do not embark their fortunes in corpora- 
n that kind of property are sometimes too | be misled by some ignis fatuus to their r 
Atall events, corporations are in the 


tions. The risks 
great for them to take. 


When a tax is levied it is so much taken off the | 


A-professional man, | 


Demoerat who has occupied that position since I have been a 
member. My former colleague, Judge Thurman, was Presid 

of the Senate temporarily; but [ was then in another Depart- 
ment of the Government; so that, as [ say, I never served under 


a Democratic President of the Senate until now. Vice-Presi 
dent Hendricks unhappily died before the regular session of 
Congress commenced, and [ had the honor to take his place as 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with Senators on the other side 
when they see the time passing away with their bill still undis 
posed of. They must remember that in former times they were 


the consumers of time; they were the men who demanded 
limited debate; they were the men who appealed to the rules 
and the usages of the Senate for long delay. Many and many a 
weary night have I staid in this Chamber until the dawn of the 
morning, waiting for the interminahle debate to end, but we 
have stood by our rules; we have stood by the usages of the 
Senate. I tried several times to have some kind of a cloture 
rule applied, but the old members of the Senate—I was then 
younger than I am now—said ‘‘ No; the Senate is adeliberative 
body; let the debate proceed wntil the last man has had his say 
to the fullest extent, and we must hear him, even if it be incon- 
venient; ” and so they resisted any such change in the rules. 

I should be willing now to make any reasonable and fair ar- 
rangement to advance the progress of this bill. [I hope, there- 
fore, now that Senators on the other side have, for a very brief 
period I trust, the control of this body, will learn the wisdom 
which they taught us in the past and that they will goon inthe 
regular way. Sofaras I am concerned [ shall not delay them 
in the slightest degree. All I ask is that every feature of this 
bill may be carefully scanned by the Senate; that any 
which may be in it will be corrected; that the bill may be 
as good as the McKinley bill, so that it will produce no injury to 
our country, and then I shall be content 

My own opinion is that the bill if it becomes a law will create 


errors 


made 


a great reaction; that it will cause distress among the laboring 
men which can not be pictured by words. If the rates of duty 


on the various industries of the country are lowered, there can 
be no other result than that the cost of production must be re- 


| duced, or else the industries must be driven out. The cost of 
production is mainly the labor of human beings, for the capital 
employed in most industries is comparatively small—it is the 
labor of men and women which is the principal thing: and ft] 
reduction of duties will lead toareduction of wages, and v 
what that means. 
Our people are notlike those of some other countries,who stand 


sy maythinkit. They 


a great deal of oppression or wrong as th 
We are not in any re- 


demand redress. They are our equals. 


spect their superiors. We Senators, like the rest of the people 
of the United States, are mostly sprung from the laboring classes; 
I may say from men who had to earn their way in the march of 
life either by physical or mental labor. 

If you make these people discontented they may act foolishly; 
they may wander over our streets in an aimless way; they may 
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this may oceur, but a well-grounded discontent in the minds of 
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the American people will have itsremedy, whatever may be the 
result. 

I hope the sober, serious character of the American people, 
taken as a whole, will again reassert itself. I hope inthe South, 
where they seem to be unmoved by the passing wave of dis- 
content, they may prosper; I hope in the North that the fires 
may be again soon lighted, and that all the evils we now see 
around us may pass away like a bad vision in the night. I hope 
that your labor, Senators, even if Ican not believe in its wisdom, 
will result in the glory, the strength, and the increased power of 
our grand and noble country. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, before the Senator from Ohio sits down, 
to call his attention in connection with the statement of the 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson and Gen. Jackson, to the opinion of 

r.Madison in which he sums up the argument of constitution- 
ality. If the Senator will allow me,I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD in connection with his speech an extract from a speech 
delivered in the House of Representatives December 30, 1841, by 
Hon. Robert C, Winthrop. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; let it be ens 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


If the honorable gentleman, however, really desires to run a tilt and break 
a lance upon this part of the subject, let me refer him to the opinion of Mr. 
Madison. Not, sir, to any mere oditer dictum ina Presidential message, but 
to a detailed and elaborate argument. contained in a letter devoted to the 
subject, and written to Mr. Cabell, of Virginia, in September, 1828. As this 
document has not been alluded to in the course of the debate, I beg leave to 
present to the House a brief abstract of it, which I have hastily prepared. 

r. Madison proposes, in this letter, to give the grounds of the ‘‘ confident 
opinion ’’ which he had previously expressed in conversation, “ of the con- 
stitutionality of the power in Congress to impose a tariff for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures.”’ 

He derives this power from the authority expressly given to Congress ‘‘ to 
regulate trade with foreign nations,’ and, after some introductory remarks 
as to the meaning of the term *“ noguewos of trade,’’ as contended for by our 
fathers in their controversies with the mother country, he states the sub- 
ject which he is about to argue in these explicit terms: *' It is a simple ques- 
tion, under the Constitution of the United States, whether the power to reg: 
ulate trade with foreign nations, as a distinct and substantative item in the 
enumerated powers, embraces the object of encouraging by duties, restric- 
tions, and prohibitions, the manufactures and products of the country.” 
And he then proceeds to argue that “ the affirmative must be inferred’ from 
= x nllowing considerations, upon each of which he dwells at more or 

ess length: 

1. The meaning of the phrase “to regulate trade,’’ must be sought in the 
objects to which the power was generally understood to be applicable when 
it was insertesl in the Constitution. 


The power has been understood and used by all commercial and manu- 
facturing nations, without exception, as embracing the object of encourag- 
ing manufactures. 

. This has been particularly the case with Great Britain, whose com 
mercial vocabulary is the — of ours. 

4. Such was understood to be a proper use of the power by the States most 
peegesce nor manufacturing industry, whilst retaining the power over their 

oreign trade. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with the intention and ex- 
pectation of the States in transferring the power over trade from themselves 
to the Government of the United States. 

6. If Congress have not the power, it is annfhilated for the nation; a policy 
without example in any other nation. 

7. If revenue be the sole object of pemshimnate impost, and the encourage- 
ment of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating trade, it 
would follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of foreign na- 
tions could be counteracted; that neither the staple articles of subsistence, 
nor the essential ements of the public safety, could be insured or fos- 
tered at home, and that American navigation must be at once abandoned or 
speedily destroyed. : 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power to 
regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object in the 
first session of tho first Congress, under the Constitution, when among the 
mem bers present were so many who had been members of the Federal Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions which 
ratified it; each of these classes c ting also of members who had op- 
posed, and who had espoused, the Constitution in its actual form, by no one 
of whom was that power denied. And here Mr. ison proceeds to men- 
tion that several Virginia members, of the anti-Federal as well as Federal 
party, proposed not only duties, but prohibitions, in favor of several articles 
of V ia production; one, for instance, a duty on foreign coal; another, a 
duty on foreign hemp; and a third, a prohibition on fore f. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the elaborate oneness of one who has often been 
called the Father of the Constitution. I need not detain the House by point- 
ing out how perfect an answer it contains to the —- of the gentleman 
from Georgia yesterday, and how completely it scatters into thin air all the 
distinctions and differences which he has attempted to set up this morning. 
Let me only say that, when the constitutionality of the protecting system 
is ed, I, for one, desiring nothing better to hold up in its defense than 
this true old Virginia shield; fabricated, let me add, upon the same old Vir- 
— fo. which gave shape and substance to the celebrated resolutions of 

798.—Addresses and Speeches by Robert C. Winthrop, pages 311-313. 


Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, [ have not before occupied 
the time of the Senate upon the pending bill, and will notdo so 
to any extent at this late day by entering into details. 

I have recognized from the very beginning that the imperiled 
business interests of the country demanded the earliest possible 
passage of a tariff bill, to which the Democratic party stands 
pledged by its political platform, indorsed by the people at the 
age by an overwhelming vote, placing the Democrats in power 

n all branches of the Government. 

peter aie. | the necessities and obligatiens of the party, I 

have stood y atall times to vote for the Wilson bill as it 
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came from the House, or for any bill approved and united upon 
by the Democratic majority in the Senate, it being evident from 
the very small majority in the Senate that no bill could pass 
without a united vote of the Democrats in this body. I have 
been willing to subordinate my own-especial views in order to 
unite with the solid vote of the Democrats in this body in the 
prompt passage of a bill. 

Mr. President, two things must be recognized throughout the 
country as the result of Democratic successes in the late Presi- 
dential election: one is the imperative fact that the Democratic 
party must pass a tariff bill at this session reducing the bur- 
den of taxation from the duties imposed by the McKinley bill, 
or fail to meet the expectations of the country; the other is the 
pressing necessity existing for prompt action, to enable the 
country to recover from the prostrate condition of its financial 
and business interests, for which the Democratic party was not 
responsible, but which can not revive until a tariff bill has been 
passed, so that the industrial interests of the country can know 
upon what basis to adjust itself in providing for new and in- 
creased activity. Under these pressing necessities, time was 
even more essential than the ‘splitting of hairs” in shading 
unimportant items in reducing the tariff to a revenue basis, pro- 
vided the new bill was based upon the broad principles enunci- 
ated in the Democratic platform and the letter of acceptance 
upon which President Cleveland was overwhelmingly elected. 

I have apepeiienes with the peoplein the restless impatience 
with which they have demanded speedy action upon this bill. A 
great financial depression had paralyzed the business interests 
of the country for nearly a year. Factories were idle, furnaces 
out of blast, mines and industrial interests had no demand for 
their products, hundreds of thousands of working people were 
without employment, and necessity and want, and even suffer- 
ing in some instances overshadowed the land, resulting in dis- 
quiet and anxiety, labor strikes, and industrial armies, organized 
it is true by foolish leaders with the intention of marching upon 
the Capitol to demand something of Congress, of which neither 
the leaders nor the men had any definite conception. But all 
these things tended to contribute both to impatience and intol- 
erance in any seeming delay in pushing through a tariff bill that 
ae give confidence and relief to the disauieted conditions ex- 
isting. 

l repeat, Mr. President, that I have sympathized in the very 
strong desire for the most speedy action possible, for no section 
of the country has suffered more from the depression in its in- 
dustrial interests than the people of my State, and I have 
been ready to yield much of my own convictions in order to ac- 
complish a speedy result. Mr. President, being thoroughly 
impressed with these convictions, when the tariff bill came from 
the House to the Senate and was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of this body, and when I was courteously asked by mem- 
bers of that committee what changes, if any, were necessary to 
make the bill satisfactory to myself and the constituency which 
Lin part represent, my reply was that I had no changes to in- 
sist upon as conditions for the support of any bill that would be 
ee the Finance Committee; that what I most desired 
was the quick passage of a Democratic tariff measure upon which 
the entire Democratic majority in the Senate could unite, and to 
that end I would unselfishly contribute what I could towards 
reconciling conflicting views and differences of opinion. 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, 
and that a satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body 
and become a law, by conference with and concurrence of the 
House, I congratulate the country that the result will have been 
attained in less time than has been required to pass any other 
tariff bill since the close of the war, and in my judgment will 
result in a good Democratic measure, acceptable to the country, 
and under which a new era of prosperity will speedily follow. 

It must be remembered, Mr. President, that there are neces- 
sarily two parts or conditions to be observed in the construc- 
tion of a tariff bill. One is political and the other purely prac: 
tical business judgment. e political part consists in enun- 
ciating the principles and lines of policy upon which the party 
in power intends the bill to be constructed. The business part 
consists in first obtaining the correct aggregate amount of du- 
ties intended to be raised to supply the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and then in itemizing and adjusting the schedules of du- 
ties to raise the necessary amount of revenue in the fairest and 
most consistent manner, for the best interests of the whole coun- 
try, placing the highest duties on the luxuries and the lowest 
on the necessaries of life. 

The political structure of the present tariff bill has been ably 
outlined in the House bill, embodying the principles and policy 
of the Democratic party, as understood in its platform and the 
letter of acceptance of President Cleveland, which went to the 
country together, as the policy of the party before the people of 
the United States. The political theory of the bill is less diffi- 
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cult and subject to fewer differences of opinion than the practi- 
cal common-sense business problem to be adjusted to meet the 
various views and honest convictions of the representatives of 
this great country, whose industrial and producing interests are 
as varied as their geographical locations differ. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, that any tariff bill framed upon a 
revenue basis, intended to raise a given amount of revenue from 
customs duties laid upon imported articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in this country, carries with it incidental protection upon 
every article upon which it is laid to the extent of the duty im- 
posed. This isa result that can not be evaded or disguised. 
The only way to remedy it would be by direct taxation, or to 
lay all tariff duties on articles not manufactured or produced in 
this country, and which could not therefore come into competi- 
tion with the productions of this country. This being so, and 
the amount of revenue required to be raised from tariff duties 
atthis time to meet the necessities of the country being esti- 
mated at about $170,000,000, a free-trade bill is not and could not 
be intended, although the policy of the Democratic party is un- 
questionably towards lower duties and “freer” trade, which 
may, and | trust will, continue to grow from year toyear in that 
direction as fast as the necessities of the Government and the 
general business interests of the country may permit. 

In my judgment, this idea is most clearly and wisely expressed 
in the letter of acceptance of President Cleveland, when he 
says: 

Tariff reform is still our purpose, though we oppose ‘the theory that tariff 
laws may be passed having for their object the granting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures. We wage no exterminat- 
ing war against any American interests. We believe a readjustment can be 
accomplished in accordance with the principles we profess without disaster 
ordemolition. We believe that the advantages of freer raw materials should 
be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and careful 
—s of necessary tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of free 

Mr. President, there can be no more difficult question than to 
harmonize the views of representatives of all the States, whose 
manufacturing, industrial, and producing interests vary as their 
locations geographically differ. We have all experienced the 
diversities of opinion that exist even in our own States on these 
points. It will be no news to any Senator upon this floor to say 
that in every State different views come to its Senators from dif- 
ferent counties, cities, and localities, outlining conflicting in- 
structions and opinions as to what its Senators should do on 
given questions of tariff taxation, but no diversity of opinion has 
reached us as to the necessity and urgency of speedy action. 

All seem to be united on that point and willing to make con- 
cessions on other points toaccomplish that result; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, nothing short of infinite wisdom could adjust and fill in 
the schedules of a tariff bill that would meet the judgment and 
approval of every representative in a legislative body, or the 
varied interests of the constituents they represent, and if we 
could conceive a point at which infinite wisdom could halt and 
stumble it would be in reconciling the conflicting and contra- 
dictory views we listen to from day to day from our Republican 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, who, by constant 
“nagging,” impassioned criticisms, and fiery denunciations, un- 
dertake to instruct the Democrats how to make a tariff bill, and 
how to discharge their duties and obligations to the country 
under the Democratic platform and teachings of the party leaders. 

We are informed in one breath that the Democrats have 
framed a protective tariff bill in opposition to the pledges and in- 
structionsof their party, while in the next breath they denounce 
the billas a wicked and monstrous free-trade measure which 
will destroy the great industries of the country. Others de- 
nounce it as a sectional bill, favoring the interests of one sec- 
tion of the country at the expense of other sections, and all pre- 
ae ‘apaagend and ruin to follow in the wake of the passage of 
the biil. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look honesily and dispassionately 
at what the Democrats are pledged to do, and what we are aim- 
ing to do, and the good or bad faith in which we are carrying 
out those pledges and aims. We hear it stated over and over 
again by the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber, and 
by the newspaper press generally, that by the Chicago platform 
the party is pledged to a *‘ tariff for revenue only” and to ‘‘free 
raw materials.” Now, let us see what the Chicago platform 
says on these points. It says: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law, enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. We indorse the efforts 
made by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppres- 
sive features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufac- 
tured goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal 


as one of the beneficent resuits that will follow the action of the people in 
intrusting power to the Democratic party. 


This same platform also declares it to be— 


a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
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taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered 

The fair and liberal interpretation, therefore, of the Chicago 
platform is, that a tariff shall be levied only with a view to rev- 
enue, and second, that it shall be “‘in the direction of free raw 
materials.” You will mark the language, Mr. President, of the 
platform, which does not declare for free raw materials, but that 
‘*it shall be inthe direction of free raw materials.” 

Now, let us see the interpretation given to the platform and 
principles of the party by the letter of acceptance of Grover 
Cleveland, the nominee of the Democratic party at that conven- 
tion, which was recognized and indorsed by the people in his 
election. He says: 

Tariff reform is still our purpose, though we oppose the theory that ta 
laws may be passed having for their object the granting of dis« r 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures. We wage noexterninat 
ing war against any American interests. We believe ar: adjustment can 
be accomplished in accordance with the principles we profess without 
aster or demolition. We believe that the advantages of freer raw materiais 
should be accorded to our manufacturers, and we contemplate a fair and 
careful distribution of necessary tarif? burdens, rather than the pre 
tion of free trade. 

Now, Mr. President, we see that the platform declares for re 
ducing taxation in the direction of free raw materials, and the 
letter of acceptance only for freer raw materials, but neither 
unqualifiedly for free raw materials: and right here comes the 
chief difference in adjusting the schedules as between the House 
bill and the Senate bill now before us. The House bill provided 
almost wholly for free raw materials, while the Senate Finance 
Committee believed thatit was wiser, in the present depressed and 
stagnant condition of business, to avoid too violent changes, and to 
approach free raw materials by more gradual steps, which in the 
judgment of many followed more nearly the intentions and pur- 
poses of the Chicago platform and the letter of acceptance of the 
President, which led the Senate to modifications of the House 
bill in some instances ‘in the direction of freer raw materials.” 

Wool is made free, lumber is made free, the duty on coal is re- 
duced about one-half, on iron ore about one-half, and the duty on 
sugar (which has beena prominent source of revenuefrom the be- 
ginning of the Government to the present time, with the single 
exception of the McKinley bill, by which the Republican party, 
desiring to get rid of surplus revenue in order to lay higher 
protective duties on other favored articles, placed it upon the 
free list, but at the same time engrafted the more objectionable 
feature of making the people pay a bounty of 2 cents per } ound 
on all the sugar produced in this country, including maple sugar 
and all purely domestic products) is again placed at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, or about an average of 1 cent per pound, as against 
very much larger duties in the bill preceding the McKinley law. 
The duty under the law of 1883, preceding the McKinley bill, 
was on raw sugars 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem equivalent, and 
on refined 100 to 110 per cent, and as proposed in the Mills bill 
50 to 55 per cent on raw, and about 75 to 80 on refined, while 
under the present Senate amendment it is 40 per cent on raw, 
and about 44 to 45 per cent on refined. 

Now, Mr. President, where is the Democratic party at fault 
in its effort to carry out the pledges made to the country by its 

latform of principles at the last election, either by the House 
billor by the changes and modifications in the Senate bill? Both 
bills are aiming at the same results. 

The House bill gets at free raw materials by one stroke of 
the pen; the Senate bill by very radical reductions, but by 
a more conservative and gradual process. Which of the two 
will be the better and wiser for the country under the present 
conditions may justly be the subject of honest and positive dif- 
ference of opinion amongst Democrats; but as both are aiming 
at the best and wisest results for the country and both are con- 
sistent, there can be no doubt that the House and Senate will 
speedily harmonize and agree, as there are no grounds for seri- 
ous differences in the underlying principles actuating both 
bodies. 

The House bill came to the Senate with a general average of 
tariff duties of 35.52 per cent. The Finance Committee of the 
Senate spent weeks of valuable study and patient care in going 
over the schedules, making some rates higher and some rates 
lower, according to its best judgment, having the advantage of 
all the valuable information obtained by the patient labor of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House for instruction and 
comparison, together with carefully prepared statistics and ta- 
bles prepared by experts in the Treasury Department compar- 
ing the Wilson bill with the results under the McKinley Dill, 
and also the statistics and computations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the results which would have been obtained by the bill 

repared under the supervision of the able and distinguished 
Bepator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], which passed the House of 
Representatives, but did not become a law, the Senate being Ke- 
publican, and which was distinctly indorsed by the Democrati¢ 
platform of 1888. 
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Tho result of the first labors of the Finance Committce was to 
make still further reductions below the Wilson bill, and it pre- 
pared and reported amendments to the bill in which the average 
duties, under computation made by the Treasury Department, 
was about 34 per cent instead of 35 and a fraction per cent in 
the House bill. This was thought by some of the Senators on 
this side of the Chamber to be too radical a reduction and might 
endanger the business prosperity of the country under existing 
conditions. Most of the reductions below the Wilson bill have 
since been restored by amendments, which constitute a large 
proportion of the amendments reported in the last Senate bill, 
and some increases made in other directions, which now leaves 
the bill as amended by the Senate at an average of 36.70 per 
cent as against 35.52 per cent in the Wilson bill, as shown by 
the following statement from the Treasury Department: 

















Present | Amended 1887 
law. Senate. | Wilson. Mills. 
A—Chemicals, oils, and paint..| 31. 61 24. 41 2%. 09 27. 23 
B—Earths, earthenware, and | 51. 25 37. 33 34. 37 50. 6f 
glassware. 
ee | ||| 58. 43 34. 26 35. 06 40. 28 
SE «coche enubebeuds omen taee 32. 66 22. 82 22. 64 30. 00 
DME, ...ncnbsdedese ccsesiatiod M. 55 39. 59 28. 43 62. 43 
Pe OU ROED acres cesenyooennes 117.82 105. 95 91. 58 83. 32 
G—Agricultural products...... 33, 21 23. 62 21.58 26.53 
H—Spirits, wines, and bever- 
ages. : 69. 90 58. 98 60. 69 73.93 
I—Cotton manufactures ........ 55. 25 40. 92 88. 45 39. 07 
J—Filax, hemp, aad jute ....... 45. 00 82. 41 80.51 22. 04 
SR gL nich scemabnnineing de mnionauill 98. 62 41.13 39.78 40. 00 
L— Silk and silk moods. -........ 53. 56 4%. 00 45.13 49. 71 
UND incase ootundcunnmstibauiinl 23. 85 20. 38 19. 10 22. 06 
B—-BunGrice . ...cccc~ssccewedeses 27.00 22, 12 26. 28. TA. 42 
Wott acesdoss etcowbisecy 49. 58 36.79 36. 52 42. 38 


There is the further noticeable fact that the Senate bill, as it 
now stands, is a reduction on the McKinley bill of 25.79 per cent, 
the Wilson bill is a reduction on the same bill of 28.35 per cent, 
and the Mills bill was a reduction of 14.52 per cent, according to 
the statement made by the Treasury tment. 

I will add that there is not a single item in the Senate bill 
that is not a large reduction below the McKinley bill, and also, 
with very few exceptions, is a large reduction Telow’ the same 
items in the Mills bill. Itis only fair tostate, however, that the 
present bill is framed under more p ive conditions than 
those existing at the time the Mills bill was formulated, and in- 
dorsed and approved by the Democratic platform of 1888, the 
progressive conditions of tariff reform justifying the increased 
reductions below the Mills bill. 

Now, Mr. President, the plain statement of this difficult ques- 
tion of tariff revision can be summed up as follows: The neces- 
sities of the Government require that about one hundred and 
seventy millions of revenue shall be raised by the present tariff 
duties. This involves the unquestioned resultof giving acertain 
amount of incidental rotectton to the articles which are manu- 
factured or produced in the United States upon which duties are 
levied. It is only a question as to how fairly a distribution has 
been made to the various manufacturing, industrial, and pro- 
ducing sections of the country, and as to how far we have pro- 
gressed in the direction of freer raw materials. Upon these 
questions there are unavoidable differences of opinion which must 
be met, talked over, and adjusted in such spirit of compromise 
and fairness as all great questions have always been settled. It 
is incorrect to say that the spirit of the Wilson bill has been 
changed by any action of the Senate except in so far as items in 
particular schedules: have been raised or lowered, keeping in 
view the general average results. 

Mr. President, as for myself, I have been a consistent and 
earnest Democrat all my life, believing in and abiding by the 
action of thé majority of my party, studying as best I might 
the principles and teachings of the party, and the advances 
made in the direction of lower tariff duties and in the economic 
administration of governmental affairs, and I stand ready to 
abide by the responsibilities which may property attach to my 
efforts in relation to the present tariff legislation. a the 
things which I have learned by experience and observation is, 
that in matters of great consequence, involving large responsi- 
bilities and positive differences of interests and opinion, that 
concessions, modifications, and compromises must made in 
order to produce harmonious results. It has been soin the past 
in all great measures, and must continue to be so in the future. 
He whose path is intercepted by a stone wall will always find it 
<< a wiser to pass around it than to try to butt his way 

rough. 

Mr. President, the work of the committee and the Democratic 
majority of the Senate has not been free from the usual embar- 
rassments of conflicting views, honestly and stubbornly main- 


tained, but if this bill is promptly passed and given to the coun- 
try it will prove a most satisfactory measure, and will show to 
the country that the Democratic Congress is discharging faith- 
fully and well the duties confided to it by the votes of the peo- 
ple—by repealing the Federal election bill, the Sherman law, 
and the McKinley tariff law, and the passage of a tariff law on 
the lines of its platform and party pledges. 

Mr. DOLPH obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr.Cam- 
DEN] has alluded atsome length toa statement published by the 
order of the Senate and prepared by the Treasury Department 
for the purpose of showing the effect of the so-called Gorman 
bill, which is now before the Senate. That statement, which I 
hold in my hand, is as misleading and incorrect as any state- 
ment could possibly be as to the effect of the pending measure 
upon the revenue or upon duties. Jn the first place, it contains 
the rates enacted by the provisions of the so-called Jones amend- 
ments. Those amendments have been modified as regards al- 
most every paragraph which the Senate has passed over; and 
the statement has no more value as showing the existing condi- 
tion of the bill than the statement which was first prepared as 
to the Wilson bill when it was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I do not say that it is not approximately nearer the 
existing rates of the bill than of that measure, but it is not in 
any oon accurate. 

Mr. CULLOM. Nor reliable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nor reliable. For instance, the whole glass 
schedule has been materially changed. The rates on common 
window glass and on glass bottles have been advanced 15 per 
cent since this table was made up; and the whole glass schedule 
in its entirety has been changed. Almost every paragraph of 
any importance acted upon by the Senate has, at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Arkansas[Mr. JoNES]or the committee, 
been c ed compietely from the table which is now before the 
Senate which, I understand, is being sent out by the Demo- 
cratic cam committee to show the effect of the bill as it 
now stands. The Senator from West Virginia has alluded at 
great length to it, and I desire to call his attention (if he does 
not already know it) to the fact that the table contains no accu- 
rate statement as to the effect of the billasitnowstands. Later 
on I hope to be able to show to the Senate the extent and va- 
riety of the inaccuracies which have grown out of the constant 
changes by the committee itself in the rates which are enacted 
from day to day. The rates have been changed, as I have al- 
ready said, in regard to almost every paragraph in the entire 


ill, 

Mr.DOLPH. Mr. President, in explanation of the character of the 
remarks which I pr to submit to the Senate at this time I call 
the attention of t ate and the country to the fact that we have 
now reached the sugar schedule, that there is now a special com- 
mittee of this body engaged in investigating charges that this 
schedule has been made up in the interest of the sugar trust in con- 
sideration of large subscriptions to campaign funds, and that the 
committee is also directed to inquire as to whether the action of any 
Senator upon this schedule has been influenced by corrupt methods. 
Before I yield the floor I shall make a motion that the consideration 
= the sugar schedule be postponed until that committee makes its 

nal report. 

I do not believe that it is wise to proceed with the consideration’ 
of the question of duties upon sugar until the Senate is informed 
by its committee whether there is any foundation for the charges that 
this schedule has been made up in the interests of the sugar trust. 
I should make the motion now, but I fear it might precipitate a 

uestion as to whether it was in violation of the a nt as to 
the manner in which the bill is to be considered. I do not think that 
tis; but in order that I may proceed with my remarks without in- 
terruption, I will pos the motion until I conclude my remarks 
and make it before I yield the floor. 

I am gratified to have an opportunity to discuss in open session 
the questions of the power and duty of the Senate te deal with 
counleliount witnesses; to give the reasons for my position in regard 
to what should be done in such cases, and possibly to correct some 
wrong impressions which may have got abrcad with regard to it. 

First, I desire to say that the question now submitted to the 
Senate by the report of the special committee on Tuesday last pre- 
sents a graver and more important question for its consideration 
than the questions which were committed to that committee to be 
investigated. 

The question whether the sugar schedule has been made up in the 
interests of the sugar trust in consideration of contributions for cam- 
paign funds, or the question whether the action ot any Senator in 
regard to this schedule has been corruptly influenced, are questions 
which may affect individnal Senators; they are questions of the 
hour; but the question as to the authority and duty of the Senate, 
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when a witness summoned before one of its committees defies the 
law, defies the Senate, refuses to answer, is a question that affects 
the very organization and existence of the Senate, the power and 
authority of the Senate to enforce its own rules made for the orderly 
conduct of its affairs, to conduct investigations of fact necessary to 
enable it to deal with its individual members and to inquire as to 
whether improper influence has been brought to bear upon members 
of this body to secure legislation. 

I said the other day that I was quite indifferent as to whether 
this investigation should take place or not. I have been for several 
years indifferent as to whether the Senate should investigate any- 
thing, because I had reason to fear that, when an investigation was 
attempted it would prove a farce, and the result of investigation 
would hurt the Senate far more than it would be hurt by disregard- 
ing charges in newspapers or otherwise which might be made 
against it. Then I considered the matter which it was proposed to 
investigate—I know I differ upon that question with many members 
of the Senate—I considered the matter of far less importance than 
an investigation of a violation of the rules of this body which have 
been enacted for the purpose of securing the proper action of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of investigating every loose 
newspaper charge. With the freedom of the pom such charges are 
inevitable. With the freedom of the press, abuses of the privileges 
which the press enjoy appear to be necessary evils. In the prac- 
tice of my profession I have never found that there was any 
adequate remedy, except the remedy which is sometimes enforced 
by aggrieved individuals’in aggravated cases, something akin to 
the law of self-defense. 

The Senate of the United States has been for several years, and I 
do not know but in all its history, the object of shafts of ridicule, 
the subject of detraction. It has been maligned and slandered. 
But, sir, the criticisms and slanders against it grow out of the spirit 
of insubordination which prevails everywhere to-day—insubordi- 
nation to law, hostility to the courts, hostility to those whose duty 
it is to enforce law; and that spirit of hostility I believe will 
increase until there comes a conflict in which the insubordinate 
elements will be taught that law is the bond of civil society, and 
that if government is to exist, law, which is no respecter of per- 
sons, which regards neither the rich nor the poor, the learned or the 
unlearned, the high or the low, the President or the humblest citi- 
zen With partiality, must be maintained. 

I believe that the Senate of the United States may rest secure in 
the dignity conferred upon it by the Constitution of the United 
States, that it may exercise the authority conferred upon it by the 
Constitution unmoved by the shafts of ridicule. The great majority 
of the members of this body have passed the meridian of life. They 
are in life’s decline. Before they entered this body they stood 
foremost among the able and eminent men of their respective States. 
They had acquired a reputation for ability and for character, and 
they entered this body with experience in public affairs, with ex- 
perience in the great industries and enterprises of the country, and 
they do not need to be anxious to investigate every charge made 
against them. 

The work performed by this body and by the other branch of 
Congress has increased in amount with every year for the last fifty 
years and probably for the last hundred years. I am not afraid to 
stand here to defend the Senate of the United States, if it should 
need any defense; but it needs none. There are speeches in the 
Record made within the last twenty years that are equal to any that 
are found in the Annals of Congress or in the Congressional Globe. 
I venture to say that there has not been a debate upon the tariff in 
either branch of Congress in all the hundred years of our existence 
that has excelled for ability the debate upon the pending bill in 
this body. 

Sir, the dignity and the authority of this body are fixed by the 
Constitution of the United States. Individual Senators may dis- 
prare their bigh position; this body may abdicate its authority; 

ut the dignity and the authority of the Senate will remain while 
the Constitution of the United States remains, and this body will 
continue to be the most important part of our legislative system, 
the most important and conservative portion of our glorious repub- 
lican institutions. 

The idle clamor of an unbridled press, the cheap declamation of 
demagogues, the attack of those who look upon the Senate as an 
obstacle to the speedy execution of the people’s will, will be found 
as futile to disturb its foundations or impair its importance as the 
conservative element in our legislative system as the winds that 
whistle around the snow-clad summits of the mountains in Oregon 
to disturb their rock-built foundations. 

The resolution under which the investigation by the special com 
mittee was directed was passed in my absence. I might have voted 
for it if present. As I have said, I consider it unimportant. But 
the question whether the Senate investigation was called for or not 
has ceased to be an important question. That question and the 
questions to be investigated by the committee have dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. The question is, will the Senate exer- 
cise the authority conferred upon it by the Constitution, not asa 
personal privilege of Senators, not to be waived at the pleasure of 
the Senate, but in trust for the people of the United States? 
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The question now is whether the members of this body shall con 
trol the proceedings of the Senate, or whether they are to be con 
trolled by men outside of the Senate. If we are to abdicate our au- 
thority, if we are not to do what duty commands us te do under the 
Constitution, then we had better abdicate at once, and gracefully; 
we had better appoint a commission; we had better discharge the 
specialecommittee authorized to inquire into facts and appoint a com- 
mission to go down to Newspaper Row and negotiate with them a 
treaty to know where the dividing line is between the authority of 
the Senate and the authority of the press. It would be well te have 
the question settled, soas te know what we may do and what wi may 
notdo. Letus go down and humbly crave to be informed by the rep- 
resentatives of the press of the things we may do and the things we 
may not do; how we may enforce our own rules and regulations; how 
we may proceed to legislate; and, if these are matters we can not con 
trol ourselves, having settled the question of our jurisdiction by 
agreement, we will go alony harmoniously without any conflict with 
the correspondents of the press. 

Mr. President, as I said the other day in the hasty remarks | 
made upon the subject, have no hostility to the press, and the 
Senate has no hostility to it. There is no proposition here to pe 
secute the press. There is no proposition here to deprive the press of 
any of its privileges. There is no proposition here to persecute a cor 
respondent. The only question here is, what is the authority of the 
Senate and what cheba the Senate do? The law is no respeeter of 
persons. A court of justice and any tribunal, whether a committee 
of alegislative body or otherwise, should be no respecter of persons, 
and the high and the low, those in official station or otherwise, the 
man engaged in manual labor and the correspondent of the news 
paper should stand alike upon an equality before the law. There 
is no question here concerning a newspaper correspondent. The 
question here,is as to a witness, and, so far as the law is concerned, 
it is immaterial what his occupation is. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me? 

Mr. DOLPH, Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator hold that there is no reason in 
public policy why there should be any privilege extended to a cor- 
respondent of a newspaper as a witness? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido. I shall come to that directly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senater from Oregon allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator believe that a lawyer who is 
acting as counsel for parties would be bound under any process the 
Senate provides for to reveal the secrets which belong to his 
clients? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is another question entirely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the difference? 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall come to that directly. That is another 
question entirely. The question of privileged communications to a 
lawyer and a physician is as old as the law itself. If the Senator 
desires to trace the history of privileged communications he can go 
to Blackstone and to earlier writers upon the common law, «nd there 
he will find the rule laid down and the reasons given for it. But! 
shall show the Senator, from the utterances of as great lawyers as 
there ever were in this body, before I get through, that there is no 
such privilege in regard to a newspaper correspondent who simply 
receives information from others in confidence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuire in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Senater from Rhode Island? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is not the mission of the newspaper press some- 
what different from what it was forty, fifty, or one hundred years 
ago, when the decisions the Senator refers to were made or the opin- 
ions expressed ? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me the newspaper press holds a very 
much more important position in the public estimation, at least. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope every Senator who adheres to an idea ot 
that kind will make it public. I propose now to make a speech on 
this subject, to express my views in regard to it, to quote from the 
opinions of able lawyers to show that I do not stand alone, and to 
give the reasons why I think a certain eourse is impelled by duty. 
Then I want every Senator who differs with me to give his own 
views, his own reasons for his action, and when he has voted in the 
Senate that ends the matter so far asI am concerned. I am not se 
much concerned about the fate of the resolution offered by me as I 
am interested in having an opportunity to discuss this question in 
public. I have little concern about the result of the investigation, 
except I would not like to have the country understand that if has 
been smothered; that there has been an excuse found for not press 
ing it to the end. 

. President, the Senate has set aside comfortable rooms for the 
accommodation of newspaper correspondents and a space in the 
gallery devoted to their use. It has given them every opportunity 
to ascertain and report what transpires in the Senate. I donot pro- 
pose to complain of the mayner in which they exercise their privi- 
leges. They do that to please themselves, without any let or hin- 
drance on the part of the Senate. Weall know that what the coun- 
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try learns about what is done in the Senate is what these corre- 
spondents choose to send out; no, [ will not say that; what those 
who have the censorship over their reports, and cut down or change 
to suit themselves, choose that the country shall know. ButI am 
not finding fault with what they haye done or what they have not 
done. I am merely saying thatin my judgment the Senate has 
shown its good will toward the press; that it has treated the cor- 
respondents fairly, and that they exercise their own judgment and 
their own pleasure in what they tell the country about the doings of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, what is the condition of this matter? A commit- 
tee of the Senate has been appointed to investigate certain charges, 
If those charges were not properly the subject of investigation in 
this body the committee never should have been appointed. I must 
assume that the subject-matter of the charges are matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate, matters that we have authority to 
investigate. We have authority to investigate through a commit- 
tee of the Senate. We authorized that committee to send for per- 
sons and papers, and when we authorized the committee to send for 
persons and papers and have persons sworn as witnesses it necessa- 
rily followed that there must be a means of compelling those wit- 
nesses to testify before the committee, or else any investigation wo 
might undertake, no matter what the charge might be, no matter 
how it would affect the Senate or individual members, must fail and 
be a farce. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido. 

Mr. PALMER. I merely wish to state that I think the whole in- 
vestigation is utterly without authority. It has nojustification in 
law or upon any legal principle that I can understand. I merely 
want to say to the easier that he must not take the proposition 
for granted which he has assumed. 

Mr. DOLPH. I donot. I except the Senator from Illinois, and I 
doubt whether any other Senator will be found to take that position. 
I shall show him pretty soon that on previous occasions no one has 
been found to take that position, and I shall show him how unani- 
mously the Senate and the House have acted upon such propositions 
as the one submitted by me. Of course, if the Senator is right that 
the Senate has no ao to investigate this matter, then the 
whole proceseens ails, the investigation is a farce, the investigation 
should not have been undertaken, and the committee have no power 
to subpoena witnesses or, having subpenaed, aed to require them 
to testify. But that strikes at the root of the whole proceedings, 
and it is pretty late in the proceeding now to assert that the Senate 
has no jurisdiction to make the investigation. But my argument 
shall proceed upon the 7 that the matters being investigated 
are within the jurisdiction of the Senate. 

Now we have the case of a witness who has been subpoenaed 
before the committee, has been asked to make answer to a question, 
and who refuses to answer. It is a plain case of contempt of the 
Senate. Now the committee comes in and requests the Presiding 
Officer to certify the report over to the district attorney of the Dis- 
trict in order that he may be prosecuted under a law of Congress, 

Mr. President, I do not propose to criticise the committee. I 
know from experience how difficult a matter it hasin hand. I know 
that that committee had reason to fear that this body, should it ask 
to have proceedings instituted to punish this witness for contempt, 
might not stand up to it; that having started it on this investiga- 
tion it might abandon it. I am not going to criticise the committee 
too severely for seeking now to avoid this controversy between the 
Senate and these witnesses, and to turn this whole matter over to 
the courts of justice. But, sir, I undertake to say that that course, 
this abdication of the authority of the Senate, this attempted eva- 
sion of a conflict between these witnesses and the Senate is weak, 
is unworthy of the committee, and is unworthy of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Do I understand the Senator to take the 

und that the committee have determined to do nothing with 
ese witnesses, except to have them reported to the district attor- 
ney i that they do not intend to invoke the power of the Senate to 
bring the witnesses before the Senate for a contempt of its author- 





ity? 

Mr. DOLPH. That would be going further than I can go. I can 
not state what the committee intends to do. I can only discuss 
what the committee has done. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is it not an implication from the remarks of 
the Senator that he thinks they have decided to do nothing with 
the witnesses except to have them reported to the district attorney ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the report already made by the committee 
indicates that. What I think I said, and what I intended to say, 
was that I do not propose to criticize the committee too sharply if 
that is what it does intend, and that is the course it has adopted 
because I say that the committee had reason to fear that if it shouid 
call upon the Senate to exercise its authority and to punish these 
witnesses for contempt, the Senate would fail it. 
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Mr. President, the Senate is created by the Constitution of the 
United States. Its powers, its authority, its duty can not be added 
to or detracted from by an actof Congress. The Constitution pro- 
vides that: 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members 
~~ disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a mem- 

Suppose this investigation should show that the action of some 
member of this body had been influenced upon the sugar schedule 
mom: se Af Does the Senator from Illinois suppose that the Senate 
would not have a right to deal with that Senator, and if the offense 
was thought sufficient to warrant such a punishment to expel him 
from this body? If he thinks so, and if the Senate would have that 
power to deal with a member of this body, has it not power to in- 
vestigate the question as to whether any member has been corruptly 
influenced f 

I repeat that, granting the power to investigate, to inquire con- 
cerning facts, the usual means of investigation must follow. The 
witness may be subpwnaed and sworn and compelled to testify. 
If a witness can not be punished for contempt, then every investi- 
gation undertaken by the Senate may prove to bea farce. If a 
witness subpoenaed before a committee of this body may refuse to 
testify, and the Senate has no power to compel him to testify, then 
no subject can ever be thoroughly investigated in this body. 

It 18 et by the committee that the presiding officer of this 
body, the Vice-President, shall certify the report of the committee 
to the District attorney, in order that this witness may be dealt 
with under the law of 1857. There are some members of this body, 
as I happen to know, who believe that the law of 1857 has taken 
the place of the power of the Senate to punish for contempt, but 
that is impossible. 

As I said a moment ago, the authority of the Senate is conferred 
by the Constitution of the United States. If the Senate under the 
Constitution ever had authority to punish a witness for contempt 
that authority could not be removed by an act of Congress; that 
authority could not be surrendered by the Senate itself, and the 
Senate at one session could surrender that authority so that it could 
not be exercised by the Senate at another session, because the 
authority of the Senate is derived under the Constitution and not 
under a law of Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think that under the statute of 1857 
a witness refusing to answer a pertinent question can be proceeded 
against by indictment and punished? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think so; probably under the act of 1857 and the 
act of 1862, which the Senator overlooked the other day. I shall 
call his attention to the act of 1862 directly. I noted his observa- 
tions in regard to the constitutionality of the statute of 1857; and 
that very idea occurred to some one else four or five years after the 
passage of the act of 1857, and it was amended to cover the omission 
the Senator objected to. 

Mr. HILL. And for the same act of refusing to testify the Senate 
can arraign the same witnesses and punish them ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have nota sartiele of doubt aboutit. The Sena- 
tor from New York, after I state the case, is too good a lawyer, I 
think, to insist on any other proposition. 

Mr. HILL. And can punish the same witness twice for the same 
offense ? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir; it is not for the same offense. The statute 
rovides for the punishment of a distinct offense, a statutory offense. 
he other act is a proceeding for contempt to compel a witness to 

testify, and if by imprisonment, it will be continued no longer than 
the witness refuses to comply with the order of the trial court and 
submits to the authority of the law and gives his testimony. 

Now let me put a case. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] gives me an illustration which I was just about to make. 
The Senator from Massachusetts says, suppose a lawyer in the trial 
of a cause should assault and strike the presiding judge of the court 
does the Senator from New York suppose that if the lawyer should 
be fined for contempt of court he could not be arraigned under a law 
of the State and punished for assault? But suppose it was a wit- 
ness? Suppose a lawyer, becoming offended in the trial of a cause, 
should assault and beat the witness, and the judge should fine him 
$25 for contempt of court? Does the Senator from New York for a 
moment suppose that that fine for contempt of court could be 
pleaded in estoppel when a criminal prosecution was instituted for 
assault and battery under the law? No, sir; that lawyer would 
have to pay his fine for contempt of court. 

He might be punished for assault and battery. Then a civil action 
could be maintained against him for damages for the assault. So I 
might go on and multiply examples. The statute has stepped in 
here and has created an offense which is punishable by imprison- 
ment. But the very language of the statute prevents any coustruc- 
tion being ‘placed upon it as to the intention of the lawmaking 
power to the effect that it was intended that the statute should take 
the place of the power to punish a witness for contempt. 

It is as good a time as ever to refer to that provision of the stat- 
ute, as the interruption of the Senator from New York brings me 
to it. I refer to the statute approved January 24, 1857. I was 
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about proceeding to give the history of it. I will give it later. It 
provides, omitting the enacting clause and title: 

That any person summoned as a witness by the authority of either House of 
Congress to give testimony or to produce papers upon any matter before either 
House, or any committee of either House of Congress, who shall willfully make 
default or who, appearing, shall refuse to answer any question pertinent to the 
matter of inquiry o consideration before the House or committee by which he 
shall bo examined, shall, in addition to the pains and penalties now existing, be 
liable to indictment as and for a misdemeanor, in any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, and, on conviction, shall pay a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 and not less than $100, and suffer imprisonment in the common jail not less 
than one month nor more than twelve months. 


So it will be seen that in this act itself there is a saving clause, a 
clause showing that this was the creation of a misdemeanor by 
statute, and that the punishment was to be in addition to any other 
punishment that the witness was liable to receive. The Senator 
from New York the other day seemed to think that, because there 
was no provision that the testimony given should not be used in the 





prosecution of a witness, the statute itself was unconstitutional. | ask S 
| olution, in order that it may be seen who believed not only that t! 


This undoubtedly occurred to others in reading the statute besides 


the Senator from New York, and on the 24th of January, 1862, there | 


was an act approved which amended the second section of this 
statute. I will read the act of 1862: 
An act amending the provisions of the second section of the act of January 


24,1857, enforcing the attendance of witnesses before committees of cither 
House of Congress. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the provisions of the second section of the 
act entitled ‘‘An act more effectually to enforce the attendance of witnesses on 
the summons of either House of Congress, and to compel them to discover testi- 
mony,” sapapres January 24, 1857, be amended, altered, and repealed, so as to 
read as follows: That the testimony of a witness examined and testifying before 
either House of Congress, or any committee of either House of Congress, shall 
not be used as evidence in any criminal proceeding against such witness in any 
court of justice: Provided, however, ‘That no official paper or record, produced 
by such witness on such examination, shall be held or taken to be included within 
the a of said evidence so to protect such witness from any criminal pro 
ceeding as aforesaid; and no witness shall hereaftor be allowed to refuse to testify 
to any fact, or to produce any paper touching which he shall be examined by 
either House of Congress, or any committee of either House, for the reason that 
his testimony touching such fact, or the production of such paper, may tend to 
disgrace him or otherwise render him infamous: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to exempt any witness from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Approved January 24, 1862. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator whether he does not think that 
amendment is an essential part of the original statute. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should be inclined to think so. I consider the 
question as to whether the original statute was constitutional or 
not as immaterial, because as amended there is a saving of the right 
which the Senator from New York contends for, and evidently he 
had not seen this amendatory statute when he discussed this mat- 
ter on Tuesday last. 

But I was about to give the history of the act of 1857. History 
repeats itself. There were grave charges of corruption concerning 
the passage of the tariff of 1857. A committee was appointed to 
investigate those charges and they summoned certain witnesses be- 
fore them and asked them questions. They declined to answer for 
the very same reason that witnesses have declined to answer before 
the special committee which we have constituted, and which is 
now conducting an investigation, and the committee made a report 
similar to the report made on Tuesday last by the special commit- 
tee, but they proposed a different resolution to that proposed by 
the present committee. I will read the resolution which they sub- 
mitted. The Speaker said: 

The House has ordered a select committee to investigate certain charges which 
affect, certainly, not only the question before the House this day, but any ques 
tion before the House on any day—— 

The Speaker hardly agreed with my friend from Illinois (Mr. 
PALMER) upon the importance of such an investigation 
and that canmittee reports to the House that obstacles are thrown in the way of 
that investigutica. The Chair thinks that the question of privilege overrides 
the special order. 


That isin accord with the ruling of the Chair in regard to this 
report being a privileged report the other day, but rather, I think, 
against the subsequent ruling that proceedings upon the report are 
not privileged also. The report was then read. The committee 
reported that during the progress of their investigation they had 
summoned as a witness one J. W, Simonton, the correspondent of 
the New York Times, and that, among others, the following question 
was propounded to him: 

You state that certain members have approached you and have desired to know 
if they could not through you procure money for their votes upon certain bills; 
will you state who these members were? And the said Simonton made thereto 
the following response: ‘‘ I can not without a violation of confidence, than which 
I would rather suffer anything.” 

The report is fuller than the report made by the committee the 
other day. It contains an argument and concludes with the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directed to the Sergeant-at- Arms, 
commanding him (the said Sergeant-at-Arms) to take into castudy the body of the 
said James W. Simonton, wherever to be found, and the same forthwith to have 
before the said House, at the bar thereof, to answer as for a contempt of the 
authority of the House. 

This resolution was not discussed long. Mr. Orr, who, I think, 
was the chairman of the committee—I am not quite certain as to that, 
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but who, however, had at least the management of the matte: 
i ° . : ° . : 

said, the question being on agreeing to the resolution: 


I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that it is necessary I should say anything further 
[Cries of “No *No!”] I ask, then, that the vote may be taken; and I will 
immediately afterwards submit a bill which I have been instructed to report 


There was less than a column and a half of discussion and inquiry 


| altogether. The vote was taken, and the resolution was adopted by 


a vote of 164 yeas and 16 nays. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the resolution? 

Mr. DOLPH. I have just read the resolution. I will read it 
again. 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directed to the Sergeant at 
Arms, commanding him (the said Sergeant-at-Arms) to take into custody t woul \ 
of the said James W. Simonton, wherever to be found, and the same forthiy 
have before the said House, at the bar thereof, to answer as for a contempt « 
authority of the House. 


I ask to have inserted in my remarks the vote upon this res 


investigation then had (very similar to the investigation proceed 
ing now before a committee of this body) was a proper subject 
matter of investigation, and how the House voted almost unani 
monsly in favor of a resolution to bring the witness who would not 
testify before the bar of the House to auswer for contempt: 

Yeas—Messrs. Aiken, Akers, Albright, Allen, Allison, Ball, Barbour, Barks- 
dale, Bell, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bowie, Bradshaw, 
Branch, Brenton, Broom, Buflinton, Burlingame, James H. Campbell, John P 
Campbell, Lewis D. Campbell, Carlile, Caruthers, Chatfeo, Ezra Clark. Clawson, 
Clingman, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, Craige, 
Cullen, Cumback, Damrell, Henry Winter Davis, Jacob C. Davis, Day, Dean, 
Denver, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dowdell, Dunn, Edwards, English, Etheridge, 
Evans, Faulkner, Flagler, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Garnett, 
Goode, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, Augustus Hall, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, 
J. Morrison Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Harrison, Haven, 
Hodges, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Horton, Houston, How 
ard, Hughston, J. Glancy Jones, Kelsey, Kennett, King, Knapp, Knight, 
Knowlton, Knox, Lake, Leiter, Letcher, Lumpkio, Humphrey Marshall, 
Matteson, Maxwell, McCarty, McQueen, Killian Miller, Millson, Miliward, 
Morgan, Morrill, Morrison, Mott, Murray, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver 
Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Paine, Parker, Peck, Perry, Pettit, Phelps, Pike, Powell, 
Pringle, Purviance, Puryear, Ricaud, Ritchie, Rivers, Robbins, Roberts, Ruffin, 
Sabin, Sage, Sapp, Savage, Scott, Seward, Sherman, Shorter, Simmons, Sneed, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stephens, Stewart, Swope, Talbott, Tappan, Thorington, 
Trafton, Tyson, Underwood, Vail, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, 
Warner, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Watkins, Wells, Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Wood, Woodruff, Woodworth, 
and Zollicoffer—164. 

Nays—Messrs. Henry Bennett, Hendley S. Bennett, Bocock, Boyce, Burnett, 
Davidson, Edmundson, Elliott, Herbert, Jewett, George W. Jones, Keitt, Kelly 
Quitman, Walker, and Daniel B. Wright—16. 


Then Mr. Orr presented a bill for immediate consideration, the 
consideration of which was held to be a question of privilege 
growing out of the subject-matter of the report, not only the reso- 
lutions reported by the committee, but the bill reported by the 
committee were held to be questions of privilege, and the bill was 
immediately discussed and passed by the House, and that was the 
act of 1857. I have already shown that there was no doubt in that 
case about the House having jurisdiction to investigate the matter. 
There was no doubt in that case about the House having power to 
punish for contempt. That man, Mr. Simonton, was punished for 
contempt. He was brought before the House. The questions were 
propounded to him. He refused to answer. He was imprisoned, 
and my recollection is that he remained in prison as long as the 
House was in session, until the House was no longer an existing 
body, and, of course, then its power to punish fell. I will correct 
myself later if I find that I am incorrect in regard to this matter. 

Mr.ALDRICH,. Willthe Senator from Oregon allow me amoment ? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The case cited by the Senator from Oregon is 
certainly not entirely analogous to this case in one respect. In 
that case the disclosures which were refused to be made were in 
regard to the integrity of the members of the House itself, implying 
corrupt practices, or attempts at corrupt practices, on the part of 
the members of the House. In this case there is no such charge o1 
no such claim. It is simply a question as to whether the witnesses 


| shall give the sources of information which are not supposed to be 


derived from members of the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Rhode Island keeps anticipating, 
and so breaks the continuity of my argument. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg pardon. 

Mr. DOLPH. There was not a particle of difference in the char- 
acter of the investigation by the House in 1857 and the character 
of the investigation being conducted by the Senate to-day. ‘The 
object of the investigation was of the same kind. It was the same. 


| There had been charges of corrupt influences concerning the pas- 


sage of the tariff act of 1857. There are charges of the same kind 
to-day, and I desire to call the attention again of the Senator from 
Rhode Island to the matters which are to be investigated by the 
committee. I say the charges that are being investigated by this 
committee are charges that are supposed to involve individual 
members of this body, if I can understand the resolutions at all. 
The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed to investigate these 


charges, and to inquire further whether any contributions have been made by the 
so-called sugar trust, or ary person commected therewith, to any political party 
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for campaign purposes or to secure or defeat legislation, and with power to send 


for persons and papers and to administer oaths. 

Resolved further, That said committee be authorized to investigate and report 
upon any charge or charges which may be filed before it alleging that the action 
of avy Senator has been corruptly influenced in_the consideration of said bill, or 
that any attempt has been oe te so influence legislation. 


I undertake to say that these charges are substantially like the 
charges that were investigated in 1857. There is this difference, 
however, in the question which the witness refused to answer, and 
on Tuesday last in the brief remarks I made I called attention to 
the question under consideration here. In that case, as I under- 
stand it, the witnesses stated that certain members approached 
them to know whether they could not secure money through their 
influence or intervention, and then they refused to state the names 
of the persons. In the present case statements have been made by 
the witness; the witness says he did not make them upon his own 
knowledge, that he made them upon statements from others, and 
the question substantially propounded to the witness is, ‘‘ Who told 
you,” or ‘‘upon the statements of whom did you make that state- 
ment?” The only difference is that the answer to the one question, 
if it were truthful, must either have involved or exonerated directly 
a member of this body. 

In the present ease it might turn out that the person who made the 
statement to the witness got his statement second hand, that his 
statement was hearsay or that it was fabricated by him. That is 
the only difference. But let it be borne in mind that this matter of 
the materiality of the question is as important to the proceedings 
recommended by the committee as to the proceeding proposed by 
me. If it is not a material question then the witness can not be 
prosecuted for a violation of the act of 1857 as amended in 1862. 
it is a material question and the witness ean be prosecuted as is 
proposed by the committee, then he is subject to punishment for 
contempt of the Senate er would be if brought before the Senate 
and the question were propounded to him and he refused to answer. 
So we are in thisdilemma aboutit. If you assert that the question 
is not a proper question and that therefore the witness is not com- 
poled to answer, then the whole matter falls. Then you had better 
dismiss this qeeeeetae. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. May I ask my eolleague a question ? 

Mr. DOLPH., Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I should like to know what con- 
struction my colleague places upon the act of 1857 as amended by 
the act of 1862. For instance, suppose, as in the present case, a wit- 
ness is placed upon the stand by a committee and a question is pre- 
pounded to him and he declines te answer and that fact has been 
reported to the Senate by the committee, has the Presiding Oflieer 
of the Senate the right under the law to send the case to the district 
attorney without any action of the Senate, or has not the Senate the 
matter in its own eontrol and the right to state by resolution either 
that the case shall or shall not go to the district attorney 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that is fairly a debatable question. Istated 
en the spur of the moment the other day in the few remarks.I made 
what my opinion of itis. I myself think it is a matter over which 
the Senate has control. I differ with thé Senator from New York 
{Mr Hitt]. From what my colleague said the other I think to 
some Senator when discussing this matter, I differ with his position 
in regard to it, and I will state the reason why. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I will state I am elearly of opinion 
that the matter is entirely within the control of the Senate and that 
the Presiding Officer has no right under the law to send the case to 
the district attorney unless directed to do so by the Senate. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOLYPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I should merely like to know from the Senator 
from Oregen who has the floor, or from his colleague [Mr. MircuEeLt] 
what is the offense for which the party would be indicted or prose- 
cuted under the act of 1857 or the amended act of 1862? 

Mr. DOLPH. The statute has beenread. It is the offense of re- 
fusing to answer a question pertinent to the matter of inquiry 
before a committee of either branch of Congress. 

Mr. PALMER. That seems elear enough. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now I undertake to say, in the first place, without 
a careful reading of the statute at this time, and I have not read it 
within the last few years, that in my judgment it is net necessary 
to the proseention of the witness that the matter should be certi- 
fied over by the President of the Senate. I think the statute has 
made the refusal of the witiess to answer a misdemeanor, and I 
think the district attorney might proceed upon his own volition on 
information that the statute has been violated, to bring the matter 
to the attention of the grand jury and that the gana jury might 
indict and that the petit jury a convict without ever having 
the report of a committee certifi 

Mr. WILL. Does the Senator from Oregon still further and 

Officer neces- 


te is neces- 


insist that not only is no certificate of the 
sary, but that no presentation of the report to the 


gary? 
Mr. PLATT. That is provided for in the statute. 
Mr. DOLPH. Iwill read thestatutenow. I mightaswell. That 
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is the easiest way to got at what the statute is. The first section of 
the statute of 1857 provides: 

That any person summoned as a witness by the authority of either House of 
Congress to give testimony or to produce pogare upon any matter before either 
House, or any committee of either House of Congress, who shall willfully make 
default, or who, appearing, shall refuse to answer any question pertinent to the 
matter of inquiry, in consideration before the House or committee by which he 
shall be examined, shall, in addition to the pains and penalties now existing, be 
liable to indietment as and for a misdemeanor in any court of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, and on conviction shall pay a fine not execeding 
$1,000 and not less than $100, and suffer imprisonment in the common jail not less 
than one month nor more than twelve months. 

This section creates the offense and provides for the indictment 
and punishment of the offender, and, as I said before, my impression 
is—I will read the other sections of the act and see if anything 
qualifies it—that whenever a witness is subpenaed and refuses to 
answer a pertinent question, the offense is committed, and that 
upon proof of that the district attorney himself could take the mat- 
ter up, present it to the grand jury, and furnish the proof by mem- 
bers of the committee as witnesses, if you please, by any competent 
testimony, and have the witness indicted and punished in accord- 
ance with this section, Now, section 2 provides: 


And be it further enacted, That no person examined and testifying before either 
House of Congress, or any committee of either House, shall be held to answer 
criminally in any court of justice, or subject te any penalty or forfeiture for any 
fact or act touching which he shall be required to testify before either House of 
Congress or any committee of either House as to which he shall have testified, 
whether before or after the date of this act, and that no statement made or paper pro- 
duced by any witness before either House of Congress, or before ony committee 
of either House, shall be competent testimony in any criminal proceeding agains t 
such witness in any court of justice; and no witness shall hereafter be allowed 
to refuse to testify to any fact er to produee any paper touching which he shall 
be examined by ether House of Congress, or any committee of either House, for 
the reason that his testimony tonching snch fact, or the omen of such paper 
may tend tojdisgrace him or otherwise render him infamous: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt any witness from prosecution 
and punishment for perjury committed by him in testifying as aforesaid. 


The third section provides: 
And be it further enacted, That when a witness shall fail to testify, as provided 


im the ous sections of this act, and the facts shall be reported to the House, 
it shall be the duty of the Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate 
to ce the fact under the seal of the House or Senate to the district attorney 
for the District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to bring the matter before 


the grand jury for their action. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say, and I can maintain myself in 
that proposition, that the certificate of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives or the President of the Senate is not necessary to 
empower the district attorney to bring the matter before the grand 
jury, ner would the lack of it prevent the indictment and punish- 
ment of the witness for the offense created a misdemeanor by the 
first section of the act. 

Now I will proceed to answer the question put to me by my col- 
league as to whether it would be the erty os the Speaker or the 
President of the Senate to certify to the district attorney a report 
such as that made on Tuesday last by the special committee. 

Supposing it to be competent for the Congress of the United 
States to impose a duty upen the Vice-President, and I suppose it is 
competent to impose a duty upon the President, or the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or any other officer of this Government, not inconsistent with 
his powers and duties as defined in the Constitution, I think the 
authority and the duty of the Vice-President would be fixed by the 
act of Congress and could not be controlled. Not only would the 
consent of the Senate not be necessary to its exercise, but it could 
not be controlled by the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam coming to the question of the seal, in a mo- 
ment, if that is what the Senator is going to suggest. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask whether the certification 
of a contumacions witness is the act of the Presiding Officer or the 
act of the Senate? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is the act of the Presiding Officer. 
thing the Senate has nothing to do with. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the Senator from Oregon must hold that 
by statute the seal of the Senate has been taken from the Senate 
and given into the absolute control of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate for him to use im an act of his own, which is not the act of 


e Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What would have been the effect if a motion to 
recommit the report to the commi been adopted by the 
Senate. What would then be the status of the case? The report 
would be presented, and by direction of the Senate, recommitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. It would not affect it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There would be no report made in that case. 

Mr. DOLPH. The action of the Vice-President does not depend 
upon the finality of the report. 

‘ ALDRICH. There would have been no then. 

Mr. DOLPH. The action of the Presiding Officer depends simply 
upon a report that a witness has been subpenaed and refuses to 
answer a eS question. That is all. Then the law some in 
and says the Presiding Officer, whether the President of the 
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Senate or the Speaker of the other House, shall certify the matter 
ever to the district attorney. I aapeens it is competent for Con- 
gress to provide that the Presiding Officer shall pertorm such duty. 
' Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Dlinois? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes; I am going to yield to everybody. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
whether the idea is not better expressed in this form, that the cer- 
tificate, under the statute, is merely directory to the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is all. 

Mr. PALMER. And is not of the essence of the offense at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senator from Oregon, if he will 
allow me, whether it is not altogether a more rational construction 
of the statute to make it read in this way, in effect, that when the 
report is made the Senate, through its Presiding Officer and under 
its seal, shall certify the fact to the district attorney. Is not that 
the true rendering of the statute? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think not. 

Mr. PALMER, Will the Senator allow me one moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr.PALMER. Maylask the Senator from New Hampshire whether 
he means to intimate as the true construction of the statute that the 
Senate must first declare the party to be in contempt and that that 
is of the essence of the offense, or a part of it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will answer the Senator fromIllinois. Most 
certainly it is not necessary that there should be a declaration of 
contempt, but I say that the true construction of the statute is that 
it attempts to impose a duty upon the Senate. It goes further, and 
for the protection of the District Attorney it requires that the action 
ef the Senate shall be certified to him by the signature of the Pre- 
siding Officer of the body under the seal of the body. But I say it 
is an astonishing and an absurd construction of the statute te say 
that it authorizes a bare majority of the committee and the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate to use the seal of the body to make the 
certificate whether the body itself wants to have the certificate 
made or does not want to have it made. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire would make a 
new statute instead of construing the old one. I will again read 
the section which directs the matter to be certified to the district 
attorney: 

And be it further enacted, That when a witness shall fail te testify, as provided 
in the previous sections of this act, and the facts shall be one to the House, 
it shall be the duty of the Speaker of the House or the President of the Senate to 
certify the fact under the seal of the House or Senate to the district attorney for 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. CHANDLER. MayTIask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHANDLER. TheSenator said he would yield toeverybody. 

Mr. DOLPH. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator held that it would be the 
duty of the Presiding Officer of the Senate or of the other House to 
make that certificate if the body over which he presides directs him 
by resolution not to do so? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think the body over which he presides has 
anything whatever to do with this duty. I think it is imposed up- 
on him as an individual, as an officer of the Government. 

Mr. FAULKNER. As Vice-President or as Speaker? 

Mr. DOLPH. As Vice-President or as Speaker. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Inowholdin my hand a copy of the seal of the 
Senate which I am going to hand to the Senator so that when he 
speaks on this point he can have it with him. It is the “United 
States Senate,” with the shield and “Z pluribus unum” onit. Dees 
the Senator hold that the statute has taken that seal away from the 
Senate and put it into the hands of the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, so that he can affix it to a certificate to the district atterney 
even if the Senate tells him not to do so? 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire puts the matter 
in a very strong manner. There is no such proposition contained 
in the act. The law formerly imposed upoa the Vice-President the 
duty of counting the votes of the electors, which determined who 
had been elected President of thé United States, and upon his certif- 
icate as to who had received a majority of the votes of the Presi- 
dential electors the President was sworn in. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senater from New York? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Did not Mr. Conkling make a very able argument in 
the Senate against the right of the Vice-President alone to count 
the vote? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not wish to be diverted. The Vice-President 
did it; the law authorized him to do it; it was acquiesced in for 
years, and I think it is a parallel case. 





Does the Senator from Oregon 


| the first section of this act a misdemeanor is created. The 
trial and prnishment of that misdemeanor are provided for. There 
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is no limitation upon the authority to try and to punish, Ther 

no condition placed upon it. It is not provided that the indict 
ment shall be had and that the trial aud punishment shall take 
place when the matter shall be certified over by the President of 
the Senate or the Speaker of the House. I insist that under the 
first section of the act the district attorney, if he should obtain 
knowledge that the law had been violated, that the offense had 
been committed, might proceed to cause the offender to be indieted 
and tried, whether there had been a report made by a committee 
to either branch of Congress, or whether it had been 
him by the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish my colleague would wait 
Then the statute steps in and provides that when a committee shall 
report that such a misdemeanor has been committed, it shall | 
the duty of an officer of the Government, the Speaker of the Ho 

of Representatives, or the Vice-President, or the President of the 
Senate, to certify the fact under the seal of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senate itself, in the act of 1857, consented tha 
the Vice-President might use the seal for this purpose. That is a 
stctute of the United States, a law passed by Congress, and it is 
too late now to say that the Vice-President can not use the seal. It 
is not proposed that he shall take the seal out of the custody of the 
Senate. 

I suppose the seal of the Senate remains in the custody of the 
Seeretary of the Senate, and when the Vice-President goes to him 
with this law he says, ‘‘the law has made it my duty to certify this 
under the seal of the Senate, and I come under the authority of a 
law of Congress, a law that the Senate has joined in making, to 
attach the seal.’”’ He dows not take it out of the custody of the 
Senate. He does not take the seal itself—the instrument. Tho 
seal itself remains in the custody of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if he nnder- 
stands that the Senate can in anyway, in regard to the matters 
which are in the control of the Senate asa political body, either by 
direet expression of the Constitution or as a necessity of maintain- 
ing itself, bind itself either by resolve or by law, or in any other 
method? 

Mr. DOLPH. 


ported to 


on 1 nent. 





I have already discussed that point. 

Mr. HOAR. I was out of the Chamber for a few minutes. 

Mr. DOLPH, I have said in regard to the effect of the law ot 
1857, that if it were contended that the effect of the law was that 
the punishment under the law should supersede the power of the 
Senate to punish for contempt, the law itself would be unconstitu- 
tional; that Congress can not by law detract from the powers and 
the authority of the Senate; that it derives its powers and authority 
frem the Constitution of the United States. But I think there is a 
distinction between such a case and the question in regard to this 
matter of the use of the seal of the Senate. I think the Senate may 
consent by a law that the seal of the Senate may be attached to a 
certificate by its Presiding Officer. Of course, if the principle is tho 
same in regard to the use of the seal of the Senate as it is in regard 
to the pewer to punish for contempt, the argument is gone. 

Mr. HOAR. Is not the instrument necessary to the action of the 
Senate in the control of one of its officers something which the 
Senate must necessarily regulate? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Does it not follow from ourright to appoint officers 
and to define their official duties? 

Mr. DOLPH. No. If that were true in regard to the President of 
the Senate it would not be true in regard to the Vice-President. He 
holds an office independent, and he holds authority under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I shall not interrupt 
him again. I am speaking of the direction provided in this law to 
the Seeretary of the Senate, who is the custodian of its seal, to take 
it out and deliver it to the Vice-President (‘‘the President of the 
Senate ” is the phrase used in the statute) to affix his seal to a public 
document. Is not that a matter about which we can make rules? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator ftom Oregon allow me to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 


Mr. HALE. Suppose a general statute declared that, upon the 
enactment of every bill, the Presiding Officer of the Senate should 
set the seal of the Senate before it became a law in force; does the 
Senator from Massachusetts hold that after such a general law had 
been passed the Senate itself, by its mere act, could, against the 
general law, declare that the President of the Senate should not 
afiix the seal? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly; the general law controls the Senate, and 
the Senate controls its own seal. 

Mr. HALE. Then, the Senator holds that one body by itself, with 
reference to its seal, which had been the subject-matter of # gen- 
eral law, could uullify the general law. 

Mr. HOAR. Ne. 
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Mr. HALE. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. HOAR. Lhold that when the Constitution gave to the Senate 
the power of appointing its own officers and the power of estab- 
lishing its own rules no general law is constitutional which inter- 
feres with either of those powers; and, therefore, when any partic- 
ular part which is essential to the proceedings of the Senate in the 
control of its officer is undertaken to be affected by a general law 
that law can oniy be enforced at the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator that the act is to be 
so construed necessarily as to imply that the Senate does the act, 
because the Senate requires the act to be authenticated by the seal 
of the Senate. I call the attention of the Senator from Oregon to 
the well-known fact that a seal, whether it is the seal of an indi- 
vidual or the seai of a corporation, is the highest possible evidence 
of the personal act of the individual or of the body itself. 

The highest way in which any body or corporation, public or 

rivate, can act is by its seal. Now if the act had said that the 

*residing Officer should certify the fact over his signature and his 
seal, Ishould then say that the statute had undertaken to invest him 
with a power independent of the Senate; but when the law says 
the act shall be certified under the seal of the Senate, it is impossi- 
ble, as I conceive, to so construe the statute as not to make the act 
of certification the act of the Senate itself. Therefore, when the 
certificate goes, it goes not as the act of the Presiding Officer, but 
as the act of the United States Senate, whose seal accompanies the 
certificate, _ 

Hence, I say it is a question of the construction of the statute, 
and when you have, as I conceive you must have, a construction of 


the statute which makes the certification the certification of the 


Senate and not of the Presiding Officer, it necessarily follows that 
the question whether the certificate shall be made or shall not be 
made is a question for the Senate itself to decide. It is not possible 
that the statute can be so construed as to take the seal of the Sen- 
ate out from its own custody and commit it to the Presiding Officer 
of this body, so that he can execute the act of the Senate contrary 
to the will of the Senate. 

Mr. ne of Oregen. Will my colleague yield to me for a 
monent 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Idesire to attract the attention of 
my colleague to what I regard as a precedent bearing on the point 
now under consideration. In February, 1877, during the Hayes- 
Tilden controversy, Conrad N, Jordan, cashier of the Third National 
Bank of New York, was a contumacious witness. He was sub- 
penaed by the Committee on Privileges and Elections to attend, 
produce books, etc., and give testimony in that controversy, and he 
refused. The facts were reported by the committee to the Senate, 
just as in the case under consideration. At that time no member 
of the Senate thought for one moment (or if any member so thought 
the suggestion was not made) that the .presiding officer had the 
right, without action by the Senate, to certify the case to the dis- 
trict attorney. 1 will show the proceedings taken in that case after 
the facts had been reported by the committee to the Senate. The 
following resolution was offered and adopted by the Senate: 

Resolved, That the witness, Conrad N. Jordan, be brought to the bar of the 
Senate by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

He was produced by the Sergeant-at-Arms and brought to the 
bar of the Senate. I was acting chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections at that time, and I then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas, Conrad N. Jordan was, on the 7th day of February, 1877, by the 
authority of the Senate, summoned as a witness to give testimon and to pro- 
duce certain papers on the 8th day of February instant, before the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, upon a matter under inquiry before such committee, to 
wit: an investigation into the eligibility of John W. Watts, a Presidential elec- 
tor in Oregon, and the facts atten the appointment of Presidential electors in 
said State, in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate —— December 22, 1876; 

And whereas said Conrad N. Jordan failed to appear or testify or produce such 
perere, as required to do by such summons, which facts have been reported to 

e Senate: therefore 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be instructed to certify the facts 
under the seal of the Senate to the distzict attorney for the District of Columbia. 

Now, it will be seen that in that case the Senate, by common con- 
sent, considered that the matter was one to be passed upon by the 
Senate. There was no objection to this resolution. the con- 
trary it was discussed at length, the discussion running through 
some seventeen columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The reso- 
lution was finally adopted by the Senate, resulting in the discharge 
of Mr. Jordan, he having purged himself before the Senate at that 
time. The discussion, in which Mr. Blaine took quite a part, shows 
that it was the opinion of the Senate at that time or of those Sen- 
ators who took part in the discussion, and quite a number on both 
sides of the Chamber did take part, that the matter was one to be 
acted upon by the Senate; that when the committee reported the 
facts of the refusal of the witness to testify to the Senate that then 
it was a matter to be taken up by the Senate and acted upon by 
the Senate; by either instructing the Presiding Officer to the 


- ease to the district attorney or by some such other action as the 
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Senate might see proper to take. I simply refer to this as a matter 
of history and as bearing as I think directly upon the question 
before us. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have been drawn off into the discussion of a 
question in which I have no interest whatever. I have not a parti- 
cle of interest in the question whether the Vice-President shall cer- 
tify this report over to the district attorney. As I said Tuesday last, 
I care nothing about that question. That is a matter for which the 
Vice-President is responsible and for the district attorney and the 
courts to deal with. Ido not care whether the Senate should direct 
the Presiding Officer to certify the fact to the district attorney or 
whether he acts spon his own authority. I am not concerned about 
that matter. I am concerned about the authority of the Senate; 
I am concerned with the question as to whether when a proper case 
arises for us to exercise the authority conferred upon this body by 
the Constitution, we shall have the courage and the determination 
sufficient to perform our duties underthe Constitution fearlessly and 
vindicate the integrity and honor of this body. 


The authority which has been conferred upon us by the Constitu- - 


tion, as I have already said, is not a personal matter. It is not an 
authority which we can exercise or forego at our pleasure. We hold 
it in trust for the people of the United States, and it is our duty to 
exercise it on proper occasions to vindicate the Senate, to vindicate 
its powers under the Constitution. Sir, the shafts of ridicule aimed 
at this body and at the members of this body and unjust criticisms 
of this body, will fall harmless. They are powerless to hurt the 
Senate of the United States. But the fear to do our duty imposed 
by the Constitution, to maintain the dignity of this body, will bring 
us into contempt with the people of this country. 

That is the only question with which I am concerned. Ido not 
care whether or not these young men are punished. I do not care 
whether they are dealt with by the district attorney and the district 
courts. Ido not care about the result on a vote on the resolution 
which I propose, not because I wish to see anybody injured, not be- 
cause the witness is a newspaper correspondent, for if he were Pres- 
ident of the United States, or a millionaire no matter what his 

rofession was, I should take the same position, but because I am 
in favor of the Senate doing its duty. 

I will refer to the act of 1857 again, and I will state that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] does not state the case 
fairly. The law does not authorize the Vice-President to take the 
seal from the custody of the Senate. The law requires the Vice- 
President to make a certificate, a statement of fact, and attach his 
name to it, and to verify his signature by the seal of the Senate. 
The Senate said when it passed that act that he could use the seal 
for that purpose, and whenever a committee reports the fact the law 
makes it his duty to immediately certify the fact to the district 
attorney. It is not necessary for me to inquire how the case would 
stand if the Senate should adopt a resolution that the Presiding 
Officer should not certify the fact; and, as I said, the certificate of 
the fact is not necessary to the prosecution of the witness. Evidence 
of the fact may be obtained in other ways. I think there might 

ossibly be a question whether, when the report is certified over, 
it would be sufficient evidence of the fact before the grand jury. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon what weight 
he gives to the report of the fact. Suppose the Senate should re- 
commit the report on the ground that they thought the committee 
had made a mistake in the identity of the witness or in their power 
to inquire into a particular matter; suppose the Senate should be 
of opinion that this was not a pertinent question the witness is 
required to answer. The question is simply whether another man 
told the witness something 

Mr. DOLPH. I discussed that question before the Senator trom 
Massachusetts came in. That is another matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I know it is another matter, but do not the words 
“report to the Senate” involve the ordinary, parliamentary pro- 
ec ing of accepting or receiving a report as the report by the com- 
mittee 

Mr. DOLPH. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose the Senate were to say that the question 
asked the witness was not a pertinent one, or that the committee 
were not making the inquiry the Senate proposed to have made, 
and should recommit the report to the conimittee with instructions, 
would the occasion for action be removed? , 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not think so, and the committee do not think 
so. They did not make a report that required any action by the 
Senate atall. They did not ask for any action by theSenate. They 
recommended or requested the Presiding Officer to certify the fact 
over to the district attorney. ; 

Mr. President, I have no doubt at all in regard to the intention 
of the act of 1857. The intention of the act was that the Presidin 
Officer of the Senate should act as an independent officer and shoul 
make this report. But, if it is correct, as it has been claimed, that 
in authorizing the Presiding Officer to use the seal we surrendered 
@ power or an authority or a privilege of the Senate which we could 
not surrender by act of Congress, then the intention of the act has 
failed, and the seal can only be used by authority of the Senate. I 
think it was competent for the Senate, as a part of the legislative 
branch, by an act to provide that the seal might be soused. How- 
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ever, it is not profitable for me to stop and discuss that question 
further. : E : , 

Before quoting from those who have discussed this question, as I 
intend to do shortly, I call attention to another case. On the 12th 
of May, 1871, a resolution was passed by the Senate creating a spe- 
cial committee to investigate how and by whom the treaty of Wash- 
ington and the proceedings in the Senate had been made public. 
The committee called before them witnesses, and among others Z. L. 
White, correspondent of the New York Tribune, and H. J. Rams- 
dell, correspondent, of the Cincinnati Commercial and the New 
York Tribune, were called. The committee propounded to them 
questions as to where they had obtained the copy of the treaty of 
Washington, which was published in the New York Tribune and I 
believe in the Cincinnati Commercial. They declined to answer 
for the same reason that has been given by the witnesses in these 
eases, and a resolution was adopted by a very large majority of the 
Senate, I will read the resolution. The committee reported the 
fact. A resolution was reported, very different from that reported 
by our select committee on Tuesday last. The one in regard to 
Ramsdell is as follows: 

Resolved, That Hiram J. Ramsdell, a witness heretofore duly summoned 
before a select committee of the Senate, and being lawfully — to testify 
before said committee, and who, as appears by the report of said committee, has 
refused to answer proper inquiries put to him in the course of the investigation 
by said committee, ordered by the Senate, be forthwith arrested by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms and brought before the Senate at its bar by the orders of the Senate, 
duly issued by the Vice-President under his hand and the seal of the Senate; and 
that said Ramsdell be detained by virtue thereof by the Sergeant-at-Arms until 
he answer for his contempt of the order of the Senate in the matter aforesaid, 
and abide such further order as the Senate may make in the premises. 

The resolution relating to Ramsdell was adopted by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, Caldwell, Cameron, 
Casserly, Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conkling, eet ~~ Davis of Kentucky, 
Edmunds, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of Michigan, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Hitchcock, Howe, Kelly, Logan, Morrill of Vermont, Osborn, 


Patterson, Pratt, Ramsey, Sawyer, Spencer, Stevenson, Stewart, Stockton, Trum- 
bull, and Wright—28. 


The nays were: 


Messrs. Blair, Davis of West Virginia, Fenton, Morton, Rice, Robertson, Sauls- 
bury, Schurz, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton, Vickers, and 
Wilson—15. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to15. The vote upon 
the other resolution, the one concerning White, was adopted by the 
same vote. These witnesses were then brought before the Senate. 
They continued to decline to answer. : 

I desire to state right here that of course no committee of the 
Senate has any power to adjudge that a witness is in contempt or 
has any power to punish a witness. The contempt of a witness 
must be adjudged by the Senate itself, and the first step in order to 
compel a witness to testify is to have him brought before the bar of 
the Senate and there the interrogatory put to him by the Presiding 
Officer by direction of the Senate. Then if he refuses to testify he 
would be in contempt of the Senate and the Senate could proceed 
to deal with him. That was done in these cases. These witnesses, 
White and Ramsdell, refused to testify, and they were brought 
before the Senate. Then Mr. Carpenter offered a resolution, which 
I will read. I will state that Matt Carpenter had charge of this 
investigation and the whole matter was discussed elaborately by 
Senators on both sides of the chamber. One of the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Carpenter is as follows: 

Resolved, That Z. L. White, now in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms on an 
attachment for contempt in refusing to answer certain questions propounded to 
him while he was being examined as a witness by a select committee of the Sen 
ate thereto duly authorized, be opeenes at the bar of the Senate, and that the 
President of the Senate propound to him the following interrogatory : 

1. ‘* What excuse have you for not answering the several interrogatories pro- 
pounded to you by members of the special committee of the Senate before which 
committec you were examined as a witness on the 15th day of May, instant!” 

2. ‘‘ Are — now ready to appear before said committee and answer all proper 
questions that may be put to you by said committee?” 

And that he be required to answer the same, and that the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate redace his answers to writing and that said witness be first sworn by the 
Vice-President; that the Vice-President then propound to him the several inter- 
rogatories which were propounded to him by said committee, and which he 
refused to answer, as shown by the report of said committee and that the said 
witness be required to answer the same, and that the Secretary of the Senate 
reduce his answers to writing. 

It is sufficient to say that the resolution was adopted. Both Mr. 
White and Mr. Ramsdell were brought before the Senate. They 
there declined to answer; they there were committed to the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms. I am told that their imprisonment was 
a farce. Mr. Carpenter in some of his remarks before the Senate 
when the matter was publicly discussed said he paid $800 a year 
for a dingy office on F street, I think it was, or on Pennsylvania 
avenue, as he could not obtain a committee room, although he had 
been a member of the Senate some years. These witnesses were in 
the best committee room in the Senate, and their families were 
allowed to remain with them. They were treated like princes at 
the public expense. One Senator stated that while he was eating 
his lunch in the room off a marble-top table, waiters came in with 
a great flourish and pulled out a large table in the center of the 
room, 

When he inquired in surprise what was going to take place he 
was told that the witnesses and their friends were going to take 


ee 





lunch. Everybody had to be crowded out, and arrangements were 
made for the choicest viands and, I think, champagne. That was 
the character of the imprisonment. I think that was all wroug. If 
I had my way, if my resolution should be adopted, I should put the 
witness in the crypt, in the darkest and dingiest room I all find ; 
I should feed him on skimmed milk or skimmed milk and bread, 
and see which could stand it the longer, the Senate or the witness. 

The imprisonment was continued until the Senate was ready to 
adjourn, until there was scarcely a quorum. Then a discussion 
occurred on the question which I referred to the other day, as to 
whether the power of the Senate to imprison, to punish for con- 
tempt, would cease when the Senate adjourns, as the power of the 
other House was admitted to cease; and the great lawyers in the 
Senate were of the opinion that it would not cease. They pro; 
that the Senate committee should be continued during the recess, 
and that the rule of the Senate should be that the witnesses might 
purge themselves anytime they would come before the committee 
and testify, but that in the meantime they should be kept ip cus- 


osed 


tody. Mr. Carpenter was at the head of the committee. 
Mr. GRAY. Mr. Sumner was on the committee. 
Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Sumner was a member of the committee. 
Mr.GRAY. As was Mr. Trumbull. 
Mr.DOLPH. Yes. 
Mr.GRAY. Mr. Conkling was also a member of the committee. 


Mr. DOLPH. I do not know whether Mr. Conkling was on the 
committee, but I remember that some of the most prominent Sena- 
tors were members of the committee. 

Mr.GRAY. Yes; Mr. Conkling was a member of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I only cited this case to show that when there was 
a bare quorum left and the Senate was about to adjourn the Senate 
did as it has done on some other occasions—it backed squarely 
down, discharged the witnesses, the investigation became a farce, 
and that was the end of it. 

Mr. President, I propose to show not only by the action of the 
Senate on different occasions what the opinion of the Senate has 
been in regard to our power to commit for contempt, but Iam going 
to quote some from the discussion of the excuse given by our enter- 
prising, industrious, and imaginative friends who think they have 
found a new kind of privileged communication. In discussing the 
matter of the report of the committee of investigation in 1857, to 
which I have referred, Mr. Orr, who I think was chairman of the 
committee, at least he was the Representative who took the prin- 
cipal part in the discussion, said: 

Mr. Speaker, who make these combinations !— 


Combinations by which Senators or members of Congress were 
corrupted— 


Are they made in market overt? Are they made in the presence of witnesses! 
Are they made in the open face of day? Are they not usually made secretly 
and clandestinely, with a view of preventing exposure? And who knows of 
these arrangements! Who knows of these tolbes and rewards that may be ten 
dered to members of Congress? The parties making them themselves. And 
how is the House and country,ever to put a stop to anything of the sort if a wit- 
ness, when he is called by an investigating committee to testify his knowledge 
as to these facts, shall fold his arms and say: ‘I decline to answer that question, 
because it would criminate me?’ The bill which I have reported requires the 
party to answer, but as a matter conforming to the general features and princi 
ples of the laws of this country and most of the States, and of the United States, 
the second section of the bill provides that the person thus testifying in that 
particular case shall not be liatte to the pains and penalties of this act in conse 
quence of his having given that testimony. That is a provision of the bill 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how else can you get at the testimony? You may say, if 
you get the testimony of a party mmplicated, it is suspicious of itself; that the 
testimony should be received with allowance. I have no doubt that any commit 
tee which this House or any other House may raise, or that the members of the 
House themselves, would attach whatever weight was due to the testimony of 
such parties; but you can not get the proof in any other way than that indicated 
by this bill requiring them to testify. 

As to the necessity of tne first section of the bill. 


Suppose a witness fails to 
attend, what is the remedy? 


We pass a resolution such as we passed this morn 
ing, or such as _we passed the other day. Some gentlemen do not believe that 
either House of Congress has any authority at all to proceed against a defaulting 
witness. But suppose you exercise that authority, as the House has done in one 
instance of a witness making default and in another instance of a witness refua 
ing to answer material questions, and bring a contumacious witness to the bar of 
the House. He makes his statement, if you choose. ‘The House considers that 
the excuse which he tenders for his contumacy is insufficient, and the House 
orders him into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Until when? Your power 
to punish for any contempt canada oman the authority of the body of which 
you are members expires unquestionably when the commission of the members 
constituting that body, expires. Of that there can be no doubt. A question 
might be raised on that point in the Senate of the United States, where a major 
ity of the Senators hold over four years from the particular time when a matter of 
this sort should transpire. But in this House, where the commissions expire, 
there is no doubt on that question. 


Titis quotation shows the reason why the act of 1857 was passed. 
It was passed because in the other House the power to punish for 
contempt expires when the body ceases to exist, and therefore the 
punishment was inadequate. But Mr. Orr himself suggested that 
in the Senate it might be, or probably would be, different. Then 
Mr. Orr discussed the soundness of the excuse made by the witness. 

Now, look at the ground on which this witness stands. He says that he received 


the communication in confidence. There can be no confidence that is in contra- 
vention and violation of the supreme law of the land. 


I repeat that— 


There can be no confidence that is in contravention of the supreme law of 
the land. 
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There can be no confidence that is in contravention of the Consti- 
tution of the United States or an act of Congress. Whatever the 
common law may be in regard to privileged communications, if the 
exeuse given by the witnesses could be that it was a privileged 
communication, under the common law it was competent for Con- 
gress to provide that there shall be no such privileged communiea- 
tions. 

None whatever; and if a man feels that there is so much of personal degrada 
tion that he can not violate confidence even to protect the supremacy of the law, 
let the consequences of that sublimated virtue which he may be supposed to pos- 
sess be visited, and visited ly and severely, upon him. I undertake to say 
that if the bill reported by the committee be passed by this House yon will have 
no further trouble in this er the other House in securing the attendance of 
witnesses to prove these charges, if proof exists. 

I shall not quote at length. That is enough on that subject. 
Again, Mr. Warner, in the House of Representatives, discussing this 
matter, said: 

Gentlemen say that they were in favor of this investigation and voted for it. 

Thatis what was done here; there was nota division; everybody 
was in favor of the investigation. 

Gentlemen say that they were in favor of this investigation and voted for it. 
They thought it was proper that it should be made. It has been ordered. When 
the committee undertake to execute the erder ef the House, and to elicit the fact 
they are charged to investigate, obstacles are thrown in the way by a witness 
summoned before them refusing to testify. Weask for such measures to be taken 
as are known in every court which proceedings are had. We are told that 
the committees of this Heuse have no power to enforce a witness to give testimeny 
whieh the House ordered should be taken. What is the character of this inves- 
tigation! It is one which involves the honor, the a , and the character of 
this House. When I use these terms I use them with a full sense of their mean- 
ing and import. 

repeat, sir, without preten: to say more . that it imvelves the 
honer, the dignity, and konesten of this House. en we sought to avail our- 
selves of the legal and proper means to execute the order of this House by com- 
pelling a witness to come before the committee, and to disclose the very fact we 
were directed to inquire into, and he has refased to do so, we say that he is in con- 
tempt of the authority of this House. So we have paps eee the state of 
facts presented to the oneo. Now, was ita contemptof that rity when he 
refused to answer the questions propounded to him by the special committee? 
Can he be justified in law or morals for refusing to answer them? Was ita 
eee of his te refuse to answer them, in which he was protected by the law? 
f os tase, then he was not bound to answer, and he was not in contempt of your 
autherity. 

If they were legal and poses questions, then, by refusal to answer, he is in 
contempt of the canon this House, which ordered the investigation. The 
House either had au y te order it or it had not. If it had the authority, it 
had also the power to enferce answers from witnesses. Otherwise the order is a 
mere brutum fulmen. It comes to t and nothing more, Sa order an 
investigation, and a witness refuses to obey your order, and are you have no 
power to enforce his obedience, or punish for contempt. 

That is just what I have said here, it would be a faree. The Sen- 
ate never should order an investigation which requires the examina- 
tion of a question of fact if the Senate has not power to compel 
witnesses to testify. . : . 

But enough of that investigation. The investigation in 1871 con- 
cerning the publication of the Washington treaty was far more 
elaborate; and I desire to quote from some of the eminent lawyers 
of the Senate who then discussed that question. Mr. Carpenter, 
among other things, said: 

By the common law a witness refuse te answer any question ina jadicial 

criminate himself, according to some 


preeceedings where his‘answer a 
authorities, where his answer him and render him 


infamous. But 
in view of the importance of bh cpg preg vee fog his of 
an individual must yield when conflict with the of the act 
of noone eS ee either House 

Jongress 8 not interpese this privilege, shall answer mes- 
ti ~ is Ries Sadnaces a 


ution him. In other words, the act of 
such case ef all privileges secured to him by the commen law, and 
to answer every pertinent question without regard to the effeet of his answer 
upon his own reputation. 

I eall this te the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Atpricu], who a short time ago undertook to compare this privi- 
lege claimed by a newspaper correspondent with the privilege of a 
lawyer or a physician. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not mean to be understood that in my opin- 
ion the eases were entirely ana) . What I did mean to say was 
that the value and character of the information which is sent out 
from this Capitol, and the information which is collected all over 
the United States, in whieh the public is so deeply interested, de- 
pends very largely _ a certain relation of confidence between 
the party who gets the information and the party who imparts it; 
and that it is as im t to the public interests that that confi- 
dence should be at least in some degree respected as it is that the 
confidence between a Jawyer and his client, or a physician and his 
patient, should be maintained. 

Mr. DOLPH. I deny that there is any. 

Mr. Carpenter further said: 

The pretense upon whieh the witness refused te answer the questions put io 
him by the comultiee i that being & correspondent of a public newspaper, and 
having received a communication in confidence, he ia not at biberty to dicclece it. 
The consequence of this proposition is that the privilege of a newspaper corre- 

overrides the Co of the Un States and the acts em 
— im purstance thereof, which by the Constitution itself are declared to be 
he supreme law of the land. 

The Senate has but two courses to pursue. It must either go forward and com- 
et pete to its order by such proceedings as may be necessary to aceomplish 

purpese, or it must confess it lacks the courage to enforce its own rules 
and compel obedience to the acts of Congress upon the subject. 
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Which will the Senate do? What was said by Mr. Carpenter in 
that investigation is as true now as it was then. I repeat, which 
will the Senate do? 

Mr. Carpenter further said: 


Mr. President, the people of the United States are sovereign, and to their will 
every Department and oflicer of the Government must yield obedience. But the 

uestion remains, how is that will to be ascertained? From the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws passed in pursuance thereof, or from the editorials 
of the New York Tribune? If we consult the Constitution and laws we learn that 
a desire that a treaty, while under consideration by this Government, 
sh remain secret. If we consult the Tribune we learn exsctly the reverse. 
Now, sir, what is the rule and chart of our conduct? The Constitution and laws, 
or the New York Tribune? Are we sworn to support the Constitution or to obey 
the Tribune? Now, sir, I did not request the reading of this article for the pur- 
pose of making it the foundation of any attack upon the press; nor is this pro- 
ceeding an attack upon the press. 


I might say that just previously to his remarks an article had 
been read from the New York Tribune, which I shall not quote. He 
further said : 


Tt has been said that in England the press is the fourth estate of the realm. 
Sir, if this Senate, in the face of these facts, atthe dictation of this paper, is to 
stop these proceedings, then in this country the press is the first and the only 
estate of the Republic; your Constitution, your laws, the rules of your body are 
of no use longer, and never need be consulted. When a man is to fix his duty in 
any relation of life he does not look to the Constitution, nor the laws, nor the rules 
of this body, but he looks to the editorials of the New York Tribune, and what 
the Tribune says he follows; and if you attempt to enforce the laws the Tribune 
wishes you py of the effort. 

Now, Mr. President, I have very little more to say on this subject; but it seems 
to me, and I have no doubt it is the opinion of every Senator present, that no 
matter what unpleasant consequences may come of this transaction to this man 
White, whether he may have the pleasure of languishing in prison at double 
salary or not, and whether he shall stay there two weeks or forty years, if his 
life shall be lengthened to that extent, is of small consequence compared with 
the obligation laid upon us by our oaths to execute this duty imposed by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the country. 

If this resolution shall be passed, and he shall still be contumacious, the Senato 
will undoubtedly order him to the common jail. The imprisonment will be an 
eee with the key of the jail in his own pocket. He can be released by 

g his duty before breakfast any pleasant morning, or he can stay there as 
long as he lives; and as every American citizen has a right to determine for him- 
self what his conduct shall be, if Mr. White, with the key in his pocket, shall 
determine to remain forty years in the common jail and draw his promised denble 
salary, there is no power on earth that ought to interfere. 


I shall read two more paragraphs at this point which I think 
pertinent to the matter under discussion. I shall have ample time 
to do so, if I am not interrupted. 


Sir, there is especial occasion now, considering the distracted state of tho 
country, considering the combinations that exist in seme parts of this Republic 
to break down the laws, if not to overturn the Government, combinations in 
seeret by vast numbers, whe meet by candle light and swear upen the Evange- 
lista of Christ not to reveal the secrets of their eenfederates, not to testify against 
their associates in crime, to stand by them and adhere to them under all circum- 
stances, and when, in view of this fact, we have committed the Army and Navy 
to the President, to be used for the eof disselving these combinations, to 
find qurselves confronted here in the city of Washington by men, no matter how 
high they may be, no matter how learned they may be, no matter how necessary 
te the economy of we they may be, yet men combining together anc telling 

in advance that they eeme your investigations with a determination to 
your authority and to defy the law! 

Why, sir, disobedience to the law is a crime. It matters not whether the 
criminal be a Senator, a lawyer, a clergyman, a doctor, an editor, a Ku Klux, a 

er, a ———_- matter what he may be, no matter how high, no matter 
debased, the offense is the violation of law. And a combination to defy tho 
law and to obstruct the course of justice and to arrest an anthorized, constitu- 
tional, legal investigation, is a high crime, a crime that strikes not at one life 
only, but strikes at life ef the State. And if you recognize the pretense of 
this witness, and quail now before Mr. White, who says you shall not investigate 
this matter, I wonder how much these innumerable Ku Kinx that wo have heard 
se much abeut and believed so much about and know se much about will be terri- 
fied by acts of Congress. 
* Mr. Carpenter further said: 
“ The statute referred to by the Senator from Ohio in words provides that that 
rial and punishment provided for in that first section shall be ‘in addition to the 
pains ‘and penalties now existing.’” 
This is an —— from one of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever stood on this floor and addressed the Senate. He quotes the 
words “‘ in addition to pains and penalties now existing.” 


It is, therefore, paper on the face of the statute that it was not the intention 
of that statute to take away from this body the power to doanything it could have 
done in such a case as this, if that statute had not been . Now, if I were to 
concede (which I do not) that our here was in the nature ef punish- 
ment and would bar punishment under an indictment and trial before a jury, that 
would be no answer, because the statute on its face shows that Congress did not 
intend to take away our power, that they intended that the power conferred upon 
the conrts should be in addition te ours; and if that is unconstitutional, that sim- 
ply falls to the ground. 

Not the power of the Senate to punish for contempt, but the 
statute i £ , 

Mr. Carpenter again said: 

If the Senate, under the circumstances of this case (conceded by my friend from 
Ohio to be a perfectly clear case of contempt of the Senate— 

Mr. Thurman, although opposed to the resolution, had conceded 
the case to be a perfect case of contempt; and Mr. Carpenter said— 
in the disebedience ef a witness to amswer a proper question, there being no 
ceuieh aihaherer tet-thes iiabelionts wgentie poked ence prescated, by m 
friend's own admission), should refuse to preceed, I ask, if in any future investi- 


gation which the Senate should erder upon matter whatever a witness should 
refase to answer the first question seuid ous Genetdt have te tush 46 dent bien 


to jail or to do anything else with him! In other words, do we not, by 
te adept thi. reeobution in this bald casas admitted by the Senator himeell 
power to investigate anything! 


oe 


ee eee 





1894. 


That, sir, would be the effect of abdicating the authority of the 
Senate to punish for contempt; it would be to abdicate the power 
to investigate, to make every investigation a farce. 

Some Senator ofiered a substitute, and Mr. Carpenter further said: 


Mr. President, the question by this substitute—I do not propose to take ar 
time—is now fairly presented to the Senate, whether we are to go on with f! 
matter or back out. It is perfectly apparent, and must be to every Senator, that 
the investigation had amounts to nothing except this: Read by the country, | 
think it will produce the impression that it certainly would upon my mind, that 
we had gone so far that we dared not go further without implicating some in « 
own body. 


| not mean vindicate; for no lawyer 


And will not this remark apply to the present investigation? | 


Will it not appear to the country that in refusing to exercise any 
authority we have to require witnesses to testify, we are willing to 
cover up some things that ought to be brought to the broad day- 
light. 

We put to this witness this question: ‘‘Where did you obtain the treaty? 
He answered that he did not obtain it from a Senator or did not obtain it ina 
room where a Senator was or, to his knowledge, had been. The question then is, 
‘From whem did you obtain it /'’ and that he refused to answer. This report 
shows that this witness had been instructed that the Senate had no jurisdiction 


whatever to punish anybody except Senators and officers of this body, and being 


thus informed, he refused to answef from whom he did obtain the copy. Whatis 
the fair inference! That the witness knew that if he told from whom he did ob- 
tain it it could through that person be traced back to a Senator or to some officer 
of this body; and the inference of all candid men will be that we went on until 
we became satisfied of that, and then backed out of the investigation. 


Mr. President, I have known of investigations where the wit- 
nesses and the press stated that we did not want the questions an- 
swered because the violation of the rule would not be traced to em- 
ployés of the Senate, but to Senators themselves. I quote again 
from Mr. Carpenter. It was in answer to some of the arguments 
which had been put forth by some statesmen in the Senate upon the 
law of the question. Mr. Carpenter discussed the matter very enter- 
tainingly. I wish I could read the whole of it. He said: 


The habits of a lawyer's mind induce him to confine his thoughts to the 
precise subject to be determined. But, sir, a lawyer is a poor narrow-minded 
minister of mere jastice. He comes to regard all men as bound by the law, and 
seems to think that the law ought to be enforced impartially; that the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the lettered and the unlettered, must alike 
submit to the laws of the land. And if the law declares that any witness on the 
stand shall answer a certain question, without regard to what may be the rank, 
wealth, power, learning, occupation, or profession of the witness, why, sir, a 
mere lawyer is degraded enough to think that the witness must answer. 

A lawyer believes that what the law declares to be criminal is a crime, whether 
committed by a great man or a small one, a powerful man or a weak one, a rich 
man or a poor man; that crime consists in the violation of itive law, and that 
whoever violates such law commits a crime and merits con nation and punish- 
ment. A lawyer comes, after leng years of practice, to be, what the law is, no 
respecter of persons. He comes at length even to the belief that whether an of- 
fense be committed by a peer of the realm, or an outcast of society skirmishing 
for an existence in the purlieus of our civilization, punishment should follow. 

Now, sir, mark the distinction between a mere lawyer and a great statesman. 
You submit to a body of statesmen the single question, is a potato a vegetable, and 
you thereby open for discussion the tariff and free trade, corruption in oflice, and 
reform in the civil service; you open the entire animal and mineral kingdoms, the 
creation of the world, the fall of man, and original sin; and while the qualities 
and character of the potato are entirely ignored, your statesmen sit on cushioned 
a as Milton's devils sat apart, while their chief had gone to contrive some 
villainy— 

7 ‘* And reason'd high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost." 


It is thecharacteristic of a statesman that he can not be confined to a particular 
subject or a single theme. ‘The question whether a witness should be compelled 
to answer a proper question brings the entire universe under his investigation; 
and scorning a anal subject, he soars and walks— 


“ Like light the clouds among.” 


When this report was presented we were in the first place encountered by a 
motion from the Senator from New York [Mr. Fenton]. I read from the Globe 
of tho 18th: 

‘‘Mr. Fenton. Mr, President, Ido not like this resolution very well, and am 
not certain that I shall support it.” 

That was the resolution to commit for contempt. 

“*T will send to the Clerk's desk a substitute.” 

The substitute is as follows: 

‘That the President of the Senate be directed to propound to Z. L, White and 
H. J. Ramsdell, now at the bar of the Senate, the following interrogatory : 

‘Did you receive the copy of the treaty of Washington, which you have sworn 
~~ telegraphed to the New York Tribune, from any Senator of the United States, 

he clerk or secretary of any Senator, or any member of the family of any Senator, 
or from any officer or employé of the Senate, or any member of the family thereof!’ 
_ ‘And the said White and Ramsdell be disected to return and answer under oath 
in writing to this ee, 

I believe the Senator from New York has not the misfortune to be a lawyer; 
his mental processes are not trammeled by the technical rules familiar to the pro- 
tession; he is altogether a statesman. And the question which he proposed for 
answer by these witnesses, if it had been framed by a lawyer, would have been 
regarded by every member of the profession as a studied and artful attempt to 
stifie further investigation. What would you say of a witness called in the trial 
of an indictment against John Smith for stealing a horse who should present him- 
self and say: ‘‘bMay it please your honor, I am called as a witness on the trial of 
Jobn Smith for stealing a horse; you have no right to 4 any other question. I 
am willing to file a statement in writing, on oath, that John Smith did not steal 
the horse. Beyond that you have no right to inquire, and counsel have no right 
to interrogate me, and beyond that I will submit to ne examination. I will not 
permit counsel to cross-examine me as to the foundation of my knowledge, or the 
correctness of my conclusions; and you have no jurisdiction to subject me to an 
such cross ion, because you are limited to the inquiry, did John Smit 
steal the horse.” There is no doubt, sir, that a judge, on being satisfied that the 
Witness was not a lunatic, would order him to answer all proper questions, and 
send him to jail if he refused. 
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Mr. President, I have no ambition ever >a statesman. If the Almighty 
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mpossible task—but if I were call 1 to offer 1@ best possible apology for 
his course, I should commence by a frank statement of t facts. I would say 
Brethren, true it is the Senator from Ohio is a good yer; } 3 practiced 
| long at the bar, and presided with distinction and honor vy; : sending, 
- | no doubt, many a man to jail for contempt of judicial judgim he kno what 
the law requires, he knew these witnesses to be in conten ‘ enate. he 
knew that they ought to be sent to the common jail, and yet he voted 1 sond 
them there. His conduct is indefensible 
Yet Christian charity d professional forbearance demand 
consider and properly estimate the circumstances under which and 
tation before which he fell. He is a candidate for the Presidency; and it 
lamentable fact that with the lawyer and statesman, as a New En nil po 
says of a sleigh ride with the lovely lasses of the Green Mountains, ‘ Ven 
rose as the mercury fell ;’ so the lawyer sinks as the statesman rises Laugh 
And having thus made the only apology I could conceive of for his cour I 


should conclude in the language of Wolsey: 


‘*Cromwell, I charge thee tiling away ambition 


By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
Thetimage of his Maker, hope to win by 't? 


Again, Mr, Carpenter said, on page 910: 


Mr. President, for these reasons I think that this resolution, if adepted, w 
be followed by serious and pernicious consequences— 

That is, another substitute, not the one offered by Mr. Carpenter 
fay beyond the lives even of these particular witnesses. I should regret to 
have the country and the world know that the Senate of the United Stat 
the highest tribunal in the land, had less firmness in the performance of an 
unpleasant duty than would be exhibited by a county judge or a justice of t 
peace anywhere in the United States. And I should bo mortified and hwmilia 
ted beyond expression to have the world see that a fow newspaper correspond 
ents in Fourteenth street, by clamor, denunciation, and falsehood, can arrest 
the Senate in a course which it had unanimously determined to pursue 
Nevertheless, I hope the fate of this resolution will be regarded as a test whether 
tho Senate will adhere to or abandon this investigation. If Newspaper Row is too 
strong for us let us say so and come down atonce. The longer we adhere to it 
the more ridiculous will be our abandonment of it, without attaining the end for 
which it was ordered. If we can not stand up and advance, the sooner we lie 
down the better. AndI am in favor of saying to these witnesses now, cither that 
they must answer these questions, and shall be imprisoned until they do, or 
else that they have beaten us; let us have peace. 

But if the investigation is to be abandoned, then the Senate ought at once to 
enter into negotiations with Fourteenth street for a treaty which shall detinitely 
express our respective powers and privileges. No time should be lost. England 
lost her American colonies by an obstinate refusal to repeal the atamp act. Louis 
XVI might have saved his crown and his head by timely concessions, still pre 
serving more prerogatives than the kings of England ever exercised. Let us 
profit by these examples. 

If we agree to abandon a portion of our constitutional powers it may be thx 
press will permit us to exercise what is left to us. But, should we persist in 
claiming all the powers conferred upon the Senate by the Constitution it may be 
that these jolly boys in Fourteenth street may become exasperated, and who can 
foresee the extent to which their demands may jreach? If they can compel th 
Senate to pass this resolution under the circumstances of the case, 1 doubt not 
if they so resolve, and really uncork their ink pots in earnest, they can drive the 
whole Senate inte the Potomac within ten days. 


Mr. Garrett Davis of Kentucky said: 

Mr. President, the question whether this treaty got improperly before the pub- 
lic or not is not the question now before the Senate. The question before the 
Senate, as was said by the honorable Senator from Nevada |Mr. SreWAR?] last 
evening, rises infinitely in importance above that. I care nothing about this 
treaty; I care nothing about its having been promulged to the public before the 
Senate acted upon it; I care very little about the manner in wih h it got befor 
the public; but the great question is, whether, when the Senate order a prop« 
investigation, raise a committee for that purpose, authorize that committee to call 
witnesses before it, to swear them and take their evidence, a witness thus befor 
the committee shall be allowed to take the ground, ‘‘ You pnt a question to me 
the Senate say it isa proper one, pertinent to the inquiry, but I am bound by my 
professional honor not to answer it,”’ and to decide for himself and the Senate 
whether he will answer it or not, and stop all investigation. I say that the Sen 
ate can not allow that position to be held good without sinking to the lowest 
depths of humiliation, and without receiving, and deserving, the scorn of the 
country. 

I repeat the statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to ask him 
a question? . 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see the Senator looking frequently at the clock. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to conclude. 

Mr. HARRIS. And I wanted to ask the Senator if he had taken a 
contract to speak all evening upon a subject wholly foreign to the 
bill under consideration ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not propose to attempt to answer such a ques 
tion as that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. DOLPH. I am responsible for the question of the relevancy 
of this matter. I think it is relevant to the question. I stated 
when I arose to address the Senate, that, before I yielded the floor, 
Ishould move that the pending schedule on sugar be postponed 
until we hada report from thiscommittee. The Senator understands 
my inducement very well, if any were required, for desiring to discuss 
this question in open session, for, at acertain time, we were partners 
in a transaction in which I know I was mortified, and I think the 
Senator was somewhat. 

I will say that on this matter I do not propose to take up any 
further time of the Senate. I propose toconclude to-night. I have 
taken no contract to oceupy time, but I did take the opportunity 
to say what I could not say in the morning hour under the agree- 
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ment by which the tariff bill was taken up at half past 10 o’clock. 
I should have said what I intended to say in a shorter period, but 
that my remarks have been broken up by interruptions. I have 
waited a long time for an opportunity to discuss this matter in 
open Senate, and I propose to conclude my remarks at this time. 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, continued: 

T maintain that that is the great question and the only question now before the 
Senate. Has the Senate the power to organize a committee for such an ory 
28 this committee was organized for and which it was engaged in investigating? 
No Senator has denied that position. On the contrary, the committee was raised 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate. The resolution charging them with these 
wee and duties received the unanimous support of the Senate. The commit- 

made a report that two witnesses had been called before it and had refused 
to answer a plain, ponecent, wroper question in the course of the investigation 
with which it was charged, and every Senator has said and admits that that ques- 
tion was a proper and pertinent question, and was properly propounded to those 
witnesses. In that stage of the business shall the Senate discharge the witnesses 
and let them go hence, and let the investigation, unsuccessfully, ignominiously, 
and disgracefully to the Senate terminate, for that will be the upshot! There 
may be men here who are willing to place the Senate in that predicament, but I 
am not one of them, 

And, like the Senator from Kentucky, I am not one of them; and 
when this report was made and it looked to me as if it was proposed 
to attempt to turn these witnesses over to the courts and to the 

rosecuting attorney, I was not willing by my silence to admit that 
it was not the duty as well as within the authority of the Senate, to 
— those witnesses for contempt. Icannotbe any more mortified 

y any action which may be taken by the Senate than I have been 
heretofore on another occasion, and I shall be satisfied when the 
Sc .ate has voted upon it. I shall have given the public the rea- 
sons for the position I have taken upon this question; I shall have 
called the attention of the Senate and the country to what I con- 
sider to be the authority, the power, and the duty of the Senate; I 
shall have discharged my duty, and I can afford to let others dis- 
charge theirs as they choose. 

I shall ask to have a quotation I have marked from the speech of 
Mr. Davis, inserted in the Recorpb. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection it will be 
so ordered, 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

With _ experience as to the duties and efficiency of the action of a committee, 
as enlightened by this case, I would advise the next committee of investigation 
to propound this single first question, after it had been ascertained that the wit- 
ness had transmit the telegraphic report of a treaty: ‘‘ From whom did you 
obtain that treaty?’ I would insist that no other question should be asked from 
such a contumacious witness; that that question and his refusal to answer should 
be reported to the Senate, and that the Senate should be placed then and there 
upon its responsibility to act upon that state of the case. 

Suppose no other question had been propounded to these witnesses, and up 
te that point of proceeding the action of the committee had been reported to the 
Senate; is there a Senator here who would have voted, much less have moved, to 
discharge the contumacious witnesses! For myself I will say. that if I had been 
capable of pursuing that conduct, thus negativing, denying, or being willing to 
abandon the power of the Senate to institute such an eee and to prosecute it 
by the only mode by which it can be successfully prosecuted, in my judgment I 
should be unworthy of a seat in this body. The question before us involves the 

yermanent power of this body to investigate such matters, and to prosecute the 
Deuiry by the only mode known to courts and deliberative assemblies, and ever: 
authority charged with such vecteey = ann and the yf — mode by whic 
they can be practically and successfully prosectited ; and if the Senate now chooses 
to abandon that mode, I say it does sink into degradation, and it ought to receive 
the contempt of the world. 

Mr. DOLPH. Senator Nye said: 


Toward these men, personally, I have no feeling. I do not know them. 


I say the same in this case. 

I have been favored with the acquaintance of but few of the gentlemen of the 
press, and I have no fault to find with them; but I have a duty & erform. The 
Senate is about to record itself upen this single issue, whether the law and the 
rule of the Senate shall be regarded, whether it will respect and protect the com- 
mittees which it sends out to make investigations, or whether it will acknowledge 
that that law is wrong and superseded by what is called a higher moral obligation 
of aman keeping back the truth for the reason that its disclosure would bring 
into disreprte those that gave him the information. The question is whether 
that is an obligation of higher morality than the standing rule of the Senate 
for three-quarters of a.century. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. For what purpose? 

Mr. ALLEN. To ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. DOLPH. If it is pertinent to this matter, I yield. 

Mr.ALLEN. Withthe Senator’s permission,I desire to ask whether 
he supposes that the action of the committee recommending that 
these parties be turned over to the prosecuting attorney of the Dis- 
trict was a denial of the right of the Senate to punish for contempt? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I do not understand that; but, as I said before, 
I do not think if any member of that committee were catechised he 
would get up in the Senate and state that he did not believe but 
what the Senate has power to punish these witnesses for con- 
tempt. I do not think that the committee intend to ask the Senate 
to do that; I think they are willing to let the matter go with the 
reference of it to the authorities to avoid an issue between these 
witnesses and the newspaper correspondents and the Senate. That 
is my impression. I have no right to speak about what the com- 
mittee intend to do. If they intend to ask for the punishment of 
the recusant for contempt and that the Senate should take steps to 
make them testify, I think it should have been done in connection 
with tho report of the committee. 
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Mr. ALLEN rose. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me proceed and conclude to-night. 

Mr. ALLEN. I didnot know but that the Senator might possibly 
let me state in a few words the position which I understand the com- 
mittee to occupy. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator speaks for the committee, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not claim to speak for the committee. I speak 
for myself. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will not occupy too much time. 
I have just about time to get through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall endeavor not to be very long. 

I think the position of the committee, at least my position as one 
of the committee, is that the Senate has ample power to punish 
these witnesses for contempt; to bring them before the bar of the 
Senate, and compel them to answer these questions, or, if they 
refuse, to incarcerate them in the jail here. I think the law which 
makes a refusal to answer indictable is simply a cumulative remedy, 
and my position is that we can recommend the district attorney to 
prosecute them under this statute, letting the Senate, when the 
report is made, take such action as they think proper to take with 
reference to the punishment for contempt. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am gratified to hear the Senator 
state, as I understand him to do, that he agrees substantially with 
my position that the act of 1857, as amended by the act of 1862, does 
not at all interfere with the power of the Senate to punish for con- 
tempt, and if this is a case of an investigation of a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate, and the question propounded to the 
witness in this case is a proper question to put to the witnesses, they 
may be punished by the Senate for contempt, and if—— 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I will say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me say thatI do not see how so good a lawyer as 
I know the Senator to be could come to any other conclusion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think there is any dissent in the commit- 
tee on that question. If there is, I have not heard of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is my understanding. I was going to say 
that was my understanding, and that I should believe that from 
what I know about the members of the committee and their ability 
as lawyers. 

Mr. President, that does not interfere, however, with the propo- 
sition made by me that the committee had made no request of the 
Senate to institute the necessary steps to punish these witnesses 
for contempt. The inference which t drew from the report they 
made was that they intended to avoid a collision between the wit- 
nesses and the Senate, between the aeneee correspondents and 
the Senate, by turning them over to the authorities of the District. 

As a member of the Senate, of course I had a right to make any 
motion or to offer any resolution which was pertinent to the report, 
based upon the facts certified by the report. If I had not had occa- 
sion to investigate this question, if I had not become by investiga- 
tion and discussion thoroughly imbued with the idea, not only that 
the Senate has authority in such matters to punish for contempt, 
but that it is its duty to do so, and that it can not ignore such a case 
consistently with its own dignity, I probably should-not have inter- 
fered, and should have waited for the committee to take their own 
course. I now think it is not only necessary for the Senate to pre- 
serve its own dignity and good name, that it should proceed to deal 
with these witnesses who have refused to testify, but that it is nec- 
essary for them to preserve the confidence of the people of this 
country and make them believe that there has been a thorough 
and proper investigation of charges submitted to them to investi- 

ate. 

But I shall proceed with my quotations, because these men talk 
much better on this subject than I can talk myself, Mr. Nye said: 

I desire to illustrate this matter by one or two examples. I have been hon- 
ored, or rather burdened, with committee duties in the investigation of the Ku- 
klux organization. I spent thirty or forty days in that investigation. What 
were the circumstances 7 which we were surrounded? That was no organiza- 
tion of reporters, but there was a sworn obligation of a set of men banded 
nee to do—what? To overthrow the standing laws of thecountry. How 

k would this Senate have sent a Kuklux to prison had he refused to answer 
the uestions of that committee? How long would they have hesitated if one of 
the €nklax band had refused to answer a question put to him by the committee 
as to whether he was cognizant of the fact that they were burning and 
murdering and plundering the poor of the South? He would not have been 
treated to quarters in the upper story of the oa. He would have gone to 
this, as I am told, most loathsome jail of your District, and would have stayed 
—— _— he had answered that question, whether the Senate sat or not, I have 
no doubt. 

I shall read the Senator’s description of the scene I have already 
referred to in the restaurant of the Senate. 

I witnessed the scene described by the honorable Senator from Wisconsin the 
other when we were turned off from a cold marble table in the restaurant 
and, with a flourish of waiters coming in, were told that the prisoners and 
their families were about todine. Make room for the prisoners and their families! 
Oh, what a fearful prison this is! 
anne comumuittee ae ae on, and as soon as they could they reported back to 

Senate that these esses had contumaciously refused to answer. There is 
not a Senator who dares rise up and say that these witnesses are not in contempt. 
Then the question comes up, what is to be done with them? Why, drop your 
committee; leave them alone; for your own sakes spare the men who scatier ink 
so indiscriminately! 
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I have, I think, a fair appreciation of the power of the press of thisnation. I 
have no fault to find with it, Instead of lessening it I would strengthen it. I 
would strengthen it by makingit more reliable. I would strengthenit by making 
the intelligence it scatters always truthful. I would weaken it, if I could, in 
another respect, for I have seen its power and its influence, when incautiously 
wielded. I have seen it make tears steal down honored cheeks. It is in the power 
of the press, of some penny-a-liner, who hurls a shaft at random, to clothe a 
family in sorrow and despair. I would weaken it there. To the young men who 
are now stepping so strongly upon the heels of age, that their hands will soon be 
on the leading-strings of government, I would say, ‘‘When it shall have made 

lace for you [ charge you build not your fame upon broken hearts or broken 
opes by the indiscriminate and careless use of your pens.” 

Sir, L have no fear of the press. I donot come in collision with it. Iam not 
of sutficient importance to evoke its anger or its envy. If I had the importance of 
my friend from Massachusetts before me, and though I were to dare the dangers 
of an ocean voyage across the Atlantic, I would rather have the consciousness of 
upholding the rules and integrity and honor and fame of the American Senate 
than to have a paper bag — which to float as I was wafted from the shores of 
my country. Sir, it is nota life-preserver. [Laughter.] There is a great deal 
of wind in it, but it leaks when it comes in contact with water, as it would be apt 
to do in my friend's case. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, one of the ablest men, I think, in the 
Senate at the time, and I do not know but I might say ever in the 
U. 8. Senate, said: 


I have something to say as to how the Senate should vote upon the pending 
resolution when they come to act upon it atall. I donot propose to discuss the 
question of law which has been porns here so frequently and so ably, and 
which involves, as was well said by the Senator from New York, all cases of priv- 
ilege and all cases of contempt. Ido not propose todiscuss them. What little I 
~ will have reference to the case now before the Senate. 

should like, if it were possible, to bring the Senate and to bring the country to 
a little better understanding of what this questicn really is than either the Senate 
or the country seem to me now to possess. There is no attempt made here in the 
Senate to punish anewspaper for publishing intelligence orto punish a correspond- 
ent for communicating that intelligence. That has been asserted and reasserted, 
here and elsewhere, over and over again. 1 want to say once more in the hearing 
of the Senate, and once more in the hearing of the country, that there is no such 
attempt as that on foot; nothing like it. We know that certain newspapers have 
ee. that paper called the treaty between the United States and Great Britain. 

e know who communicated that pre to those newspapers. The individuals 
avow it. They are within our reach. ‘They are in our custody. 

The newspapers themselves are but a little distance from us. If the Senate 
thought it could punish those acts, and desired to punish those acts, the ground 
for inflicting that pnnishment is plain and manifest before us. We do not want 
to put any more questions. We do not want to spend any more time. The 
groundwork for proceeding against those individuals, and all the grounds we can 
ever have, we have now; and yet no motion is made for process against any of 
those gentlemen by anybody. 

I do not think it a very violent inference, Mr. President, if we conclude from 
these few facts that there is no attempt and no wish to punish those individuals 
for those acts. ‘Then let all that pretense be laid out of this debate. Whoever 
asserts hereafter on the floor of the Senate, or outside of the Senate, that this is 
an attempt to punish newspapers for their enterprise in disseminating intelli- 
oom, or to punish correspondents for furnishing intelligence, makes that asser- 

ion at the hazard of whatever reputation for veracity he may now have left to 
him. It will be a question of veracity hereafter. ‘There is no room for mistake. 

And, Mr. President, I want to say one more thing. This is not an attempt to 
maintain the dignity of the Senate. There is no such labor imposed upon us, 
thank God. The dignity of the Senate was measured and fixed in the Constitu- 
tion which created the Senate. There you must look to know whatis the dignity 
of the Senate, and not here. Do not look hero in order to get an understanding 
of the dignity of the Senate of the United States. I say that dignity was ascer- 
tained and fixed in the Constitution, and I thank God for that. hy? Because, 
however we may behave here or elsewhere, we can not destroy or impeach that 
7oe~. We may act very unlike a Senate; we may disgrace the character of 
a Senator or of Senators, but the Senate will stand just as the Constitution made 
it; and by and by the people of this ~- country, not the newspapers exactly, 
though they will take part in it, but the 40,000,000 people who occupy this 
great country, will fill the Senate with men who know what longs to the char- 
acter of Senators, and what belongs to the dignity of the Senate. 

So, then, Mr. President, I dismiss myself from any effort to defend or maintain 
the dignity of the Senate. 

There is another effort which I think belongs to us, which we can not honestly 
shirk. It is the dat of maintaining the aithority of the Senate. When the 
Constitution created this body it clothed it with certain authority, and whatever 
that authority is, it is our business, not our right merely, it is our duty to defend, 
and not to abdicate it. Wecan do either. All the authority committed to the 
Senate was committed not for its own, but for the public good. Nevertheless, 
if it be resisted by one or many, we may exert or we may surrender it. 


Again, Mr. Howe said: 


Mr. President, whatever the Constitution does or does not say, this question 
arises upon it: Have we authority to swear witnesses before ourselves or before 
acommittee? We have or we have not, one of the two. Is there a Senator on 
this floor who will deny that we have such authority? I have not heard one. 
But nore, Depernee a question, and a pertinent question, a proper question 
as it must be, what is the obligation imposed upon the witness? Is it an obliga- 
tion to answer or not according to his pleasure? It is or itis not. You are 
within the control of the witness or he is within your control, one of the two. If 
the doubt suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SUMNER] just now 
as to our authority to commit at all a contumacious witness—— 

Mr. SUMNER. In a case like this? 

Mr. HOWE. ‘In a case like this.” Is that a qualifying remark? Do I under- 
stand ‘from that that the Senator concedes that in a proper case we have the right: 
to 7 a or and to commit for not answering? 

r.8 NER. Where the Senate is a court. 

Mr. HOWE. And only where it is a court? 

Mr. SUMNER. I only raised a doubt beyond that. 

Mr. HOWE. Well, Mr. President, think of the attitude of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts before the country, think of him standing here in the 
Senate of the United States afflicted with a doubt upon a questionof law! [Laugh- 
ter.] But if he can be tolerated with doubts in any case, which seems to me to be 
impossible on such questions as this, the Senator from Massachusetts ought to 
have a definite and fixed opinion upon this point, to wit, whether the Senate of the 
United States can put a pertinent question to a witness and compel an answer. 
The country is nearly one hundred years old; a groat many committees have been 
raised, a great many witnesses have been sworn before them, and either these were 


= Se or it is settled that the Senate is clothed with such authority as 
at. 
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Again, Mr. Howe said: 


There is not a Senator here who will aftirm that the witness may suit his own 
pleasure, may er legally consult his own pleasure as to whether he will 
answer or not. Then, if he can not consult his own wishes he must defer to the 
command of the Senate, must henot? If his answering is not a voluntary thing, 
we have the right to compel the answer, have we not! If we havearight to com- 
pel it, what are your means for compelling! I hear Senators say that we may com- 
mit in case of contempt, but commit only for a certain time, and there is a good 
deal of doubt expressed as to the time for which we may commit. T will not quar- 
rel with any Senator here about the question of time. I only ask the authority to 
commit for one minute as retribution for one minute's contempt. Thatisall. I 
do not pretend to be a lawyer, but I think every man of common sense knows that 
if you have authority to commit for a contempt your commitment may continue 
just as long as th contempt continues; and the contempt continues just as long 
as you furnish the contumacious witness with an opportunity to answer and he 
refuses to answer. Is not thatclear? Is there any doubt about it?) The power 
to commit is not put in your hands to punish, but it is put into your hands to 
enforce obedience. 

Mr. Witson. What is the wisdom of continuing this thing! 

Mr. Howe. ene continues. Simply because the nation 
the people of the United States—have put a proper, pertinent question to thes 
witnesses, calculated, designed, intended to disclose the fact that this whole 
country wants to know who was the man who sold the treaty, and they will not 
answer. They are in contempt. So says the Senator, so say all Senators; they 
are in contempt. What do you mean by saying they are in contempt of the Sen 
ate? Why, that they defy the authority of the Senate; they snap their fingers in 
your face; and if there was any one circumstance which could be adduced in any 
given case to aggravate the contempt that is wanting in this case I do not know 
what that circumstance is. Because they laugh at you, because they defy you by 
word of mouth, because you are laughed at everywhere, because you are taunted 
with the fact that you can not get an answer from them, because you are told that 
they are under heavy pay not to answer, because the Senate is systematically 
laughed at for its impotence. That is why I would have this question answered 

Mr. President, it seems tome the whole case is just here; those witnesses are 
in contempt of the Senate, and they must get ont of that contempt or we must 
get into it, one of the two. Ido not see any other alternative. I wilt not say 
more as to which should be done. If that question is to be settled upon a con- 
sideration of the relative distances the two parties would have to travel I do not 
know but that we had better goin. I am not sure but the Senate may get into 
contempt with less travel than the witnesses can get out of it. [Laughter.} 


Senator STEWART, who is also a member of the Senate at the 
present time, discussed the subject. He said: 


“All proper questions.’ He is asked whether he is ready to answer all proper 
questions relative to the disclosure of this treaty by the Senate. Any lawyer at 
all familiar with the rules of investigation knows that you may sift a witness by 
all legitimate questions tending to arrive at the conclusion. 


I neglected to say that this investigation by a committee is more 
in the nature of an investigation by a grand jury than itis of a 
trial before a trial jury, and I suppose questions which might be 
ruled out upon a trial would be admissible and the witness would 
be compelled to answer such questions in such an investigation 
where the committee is seeking to get at the facts to know who the 
guilty party is before dealing with him. 

The Senator from Nevada continued: 


You may ask him who the person was, may you not, from whom he got the 
paper? Suppose a person had a horse in his possession and there was a question 
about the title to it, and he was called upon to give an account of his possession 
and he should say, ‘I can not tell you from whom I got it, but I w iit say that I 
did not get it from the man who is on trial.’ With such a limitation on our in 
vestigations, how could we ever discover the truth of any matter of this kind. 

The Senator from Indiana is a lawyer, and yet lhe complains of the statement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that he expected to bring this home to a Senator. 
He complains of him for that statement, and says he ought to produce the proof, 
while at the same time he takes away from him any right to make any investiga- 
tion whatever, and he says this ought to be satisfactory. He says it ought to be 
satisfactory if the witness will state that in the act of receiving this paper hedid 
not take it from the hands of a Senator or any officer of the Senate; that the com- 
mittee shall not be allowed to get possession of the other means of information 
that may lead to a Senator; that they shall not be allowed to ascertain the man 
who went between the Senator and the witness. Still the chairman of the com 
mittee is to be censured on the floor of the Senate for not producing the evidence 
that leads to a Senator, and yet you will not let him ask and get answers to ques- 
tions which will produce that proof. That is very singular logic. 


I also quote very briefly from Senator Edmunds. He said: 


Now, the whole fallacy of this notion about imprisonment—because this is 
merely a matter of principle, and I only say what I am about to say for the 
record—is this: when a witness is held by the House of Commons (taking that 
for the highest possible illustration), in order to compel him to testify before a 
committee, the moment the power of that committee fails the power of examin- 
ing fails and he can not be held any longer. Therefore, when any body that is 
competent to continue a committee during its recess does continue that committee 
it is competent for that body, as an incident to precisely the same power, to con- 
tinue the custody of a witness until he answers before that committee a proper 
question. 


That is upon the point as to whether the Senate could imprison 
after the session. Senator Edmunds states very distinctly that a 
different rule applies from what prevails in the House of Commons. 
Senator Conkling in arguing this case said such a rule had never 

revailed in the House of Lords, and that the Senate is a continuous 

ody, continuing during the recess, and that the Senate had the 
—_- to imprison a witness for forty years, or until he answers. 
nator Conkling said: 


Mr. President, I do not care about this for this particular occasion; it is a 
mere matter of principle as the thing now stands, and as a matter of principle I 
expect to vote to continue the custody of the gentlemen who are in custody, be 
cause I think that is the law of the case and our duty under the circumstances 
Of course, personally to them I have nothing to say. They act upon what they 
think to be right. Ihave no quarrel to make with them; that is their affair 
but the time will come when this Senate will be sorry if it solemnly decides that 
it has no power over a person who sets the law, not the Senate, who sets the pub 
lic interest, not a i curiosity, at defiance. The Senate will be sorry indeed 
if it decide beforehand that we have no power over them unless we shall con 
tinue in continuous session. I say this, not as to witnesses merely, but aa to a 
thousand things that occur in the course of administration. 
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These witnesses were already in custody. The question was 
whether they could be kept in custody after the Senate adjourned, 
and the great lawyers of the Senate held that they could be. 

Senator Conkling said further: 

I should be sorry when some case arises of vastly more importance than this 
to find myself econeluded, or to be compelled to listen to an argument to prove 
that I was concluded, by the tlieoriea advanced now by the honorable Senater 
from Ohio. His address to the Senate contemplates consequences far beyond the 
particular incidents here or the disposition to be made of the two witnessea now 
standing in contempt. He levels his argument at the prerogatives and pewers of 
the Senate, and he conjures us to agree with him that this body, in a case no mat- 
ter how flagrant, in the instance of a breach of privilege no matter how gross, 
must sit down submissive, if not content, with the i that any witness who 
chooses may defy us, and that our power to compel him to answer ceases the 
moment we de not remain here, as a body in session, to watch him or te accept 
his answer should he choose to purge himself of his optoust. 

T suggest to Senators that such a position has a significance wider, deeper, 
higher than any question concerning the witnesses White and Ramsdell. In 
order te test its Importance I have a right to sw an extreme ease of the vio- 
lation of law and of privilege. I have aright te sup; a case in which a mem- 
ber of this body shall become the object of an accusa’ destruetive in the most 
serious sense to him, covering him with imputation, and beclouding the reputa- 
tion of the whole body of which he isa member. I have a right to suppose the 
case of a witness who, knowing a fact which would dissipate in a moment this 
cloud, defiantly refuses to disclose that fact and omnia inquires of the Scn- 
ate what it papenee te do aboutit. Insuch a case, were ey pry 
the honoral nator from Ohio argues that to-night withthe gring down of 
sun, if at that heur your gavel should fall, all power residing in Senate ta 
insist upon an answer would cease. 

How, Mr. President, does the honorable Senator undertake to ve this? He 
goes very properly to Great Britain, the great source of prin of law famil- 
iar to us in many fields. He reads to us that the House of Commons has held 
that where an inquiry was a& committee and the House itself died, 
ceased completely to exist, Sunctus oficio, annihilated, ne power was left 
to restrain the liberty of a man for a contempt committed against the House before 
the House died. As my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] helps me to say in 
better phrase than might have come to = how could there be a standing and 
continuous contempt of a body which y had itself ceased to be? Need the 
Senator cross an ocean or back in history to find preeedents te supporta 
proposition so plain as this? 

hat else he say about Great Britain? That the House of Lords is a 
body of duplex jurisdiction; it has judicial powers and it has or 
magpenanies sou ay pesene friend from age beg (Mr. Eases, w ao 

wers of analysis we have reason_so often observ a 8 uestion 
Setermined the vaine of this fact. He asked the Menarabie Gonater test Ohio if 
he meant to swy that the British House of Lords had and preserved in its 
witnesses before it in the 


fullness the power to detain for contempt = touchin, 
i nal, and had not done the like also where it sat as a 


peal anne d the honorable Senator frankly said that h ld 
parliamenta’ an very sa t he cou 
not say that the Tonks had gone further in one character than fu the other. 

Then we have in the British House of Lords the case of a a like this, con- 
tinueus, but net in perpetual session, lef me remind the Senate. It is said that in 
the House ot Lords three make a querum ; the Heuse of Lerds 
is not in perpetual session. If yeu it is like the court of chan > 
be open anywhere at any time, but it is not in session until it is open 
session actually occurs, 

Did anybody ever argue that the House ef Lords, in case of a witness standing 
in contempt toward it asa parliamentary body, could net restrain him till he 
purged himself of his contempt, except so long as the lords in session and in 

uorum remained incessantly present awe be teewebaene Bed gee | 

mself or net? If the hon produce sueh a precedent it 
have some force now, but I undertaketosay that the arena are the other way. 

Tn this case the exercised the power of committing i r 
That has ee Se the committee. It has 
the witness to appear before the where alone, in any event, he could 
appear and himself. It has ordered him thus to appear and purge himself; 
and what he committee to do? Sim to receive his test , a8 con- 
feasodly it has a right to do. It follows that the moment you prove or admit that 
the committee has the powers pertaining to it, and may exercise them in vaca- 


tion, you make an adm fatal to the position I dispute. We have the case 
and direct- 


of an exercise by the Senate of the power confessedly residing in it, 
ing the witness to stand committed until he goes before the committee and deliv- 
ers that testimony which, confessedly, the committce has a right to receive. 


Senator Conkling, one of the en law of the Senate, also 
held that a witness might be continued in imprisonment during the 
vacation of the Senate, that he might purge himself at any time 
of his contempt by coming before the committee and testifying, and 
that the witnesses sho be continued in custody and see who 
could the longer endure the matter, the witness in contempt or the 
Senate who held him in custody. 

Mr. President, I might quote at great length from this very able 
discussion. Of course. were differences of opinion, but I 
think no difference of opinion as to whether the investigation in 
that case in 1871 was within the jarisdiction of the Senate. I do 
not think there was any difference of opinion in the Senate as to 
whether the question propounded to the witness was a prapen ams 
or any difference of opinion as te whether the Senate the 
pees te commit for contempt. There was some difference of opin- 

as to whether the imprisonment should be continued ; whether 
there had not been saflicient testimony already elicited to meet the 
ends of the investigation, and there was some difference of opinion 
as to whether the Senate had the power to continue the imprison- 
ment of a witness after the Senate adjourned. 

Those were debatable questions. The witnesses were kept in cas- 
tody until the very last day of the session. They were t in cus- 
tedy until so many Senators had left that there was only a bare 
voting quorum. The discussion of question wore out the Senate, and 
by a bare majority a resolution was passed authorizing the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to discharge the witnesses frem custody, w the Senate 


ton 

r. President, I shall not discuss this matter further. I have 
accomplished all that I desired to do, except to secure the vote of 
the Senate upon this question, and if they believe that they have 


it may 
and its 


contempt. 
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authorized an investigation which was within their jurisdiction, 
if they believe that the questions propounded to these witnesses 
are pertinent questions, to have the Senate declare in open session 
whether they believe the Senate has power to punish for contempt, 
whether these witnesses shall be punished, ca ohelion the Senate 
shall prevail in the exercise of its constitutional power, or whether 
we are to be controlled by parties outside of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
Senator has submitted the motion to which he referred in the 
beginning of his remarks? 

Mr. DOLPH. I submit it now, Mr. President. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the motion? 

Mr. DOLPH. That the sugar schedule be passed over—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wutre inthechair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I do. 

Mr. DOLPH. At the suggestion of some Senators, I will wait 
until to-morrow morning. | understand that certain Senators 
desire to be heard. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator then declines to make the mo- 
tion this evening? 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall make it in the morning, if I get an op- 
ew: Some Senators desire to further discuss the ques- 

on 


Mr. HARRIS. I had hoped the Senator, if he intended to 
make the motion at all, would make it at the conclusion of his 
two or three hours’ s h, as he promised to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of cpeeeenaeiven, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following bills: 

A bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern 
boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon; 

A bill e 756) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railroad Company through the Grand Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
= Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 

: 
A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; and 

A biil (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. IEmove that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to,and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After even minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, June 1, 1894, at 10 o’clocle a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate May 31, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
Maurice Rohrheimer, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio, to succeed 
William C. Brace, removed. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Charles B. Williams, to be postmaster at Salem,in the ony 
of Washington and State of i in the place of William H. 
Ward, whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

Frank E. Fritcher, to be tmaster at Nashua, in the county 
of Chickasaw and State of lowa, in the place of Henry H. Hop- 
kins, whose commission expired May 27, 1894. 

Nicholas C. Stanton, to be postmaster at West Liberty, in the 
county of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of Jonathan 
Maxson, whose commission expired January 8, 1894. 

Josiah M. Swigart, to be postmaster at Maquoketa, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Iowa, in the place of Mary F. 
Trump, removed. 

Thomas A. Hills, to be tmaster as Leominster, in the county 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. His commission will 
= June 2, 1804. Reappointment. 

illiam Pollard, to be postmaster at Dover, in the county of 
Merris and State of New Jersey, in the place of D. S. Allen, 
removed 


5 di Hughes, to be —— at Fargo, in the county of 


Cass and State of North 
dan, removed. 


ota, in the place of John J. Jor- 
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Henry A. Thexton, to be postmaster at St. Thomas, in the 
county of Pembina and State of North Dakota, in the place of 
Grant S. Hager, removed. 

David K. Hill, to be postmaster at Leechburg, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Henry 
P. MeKallip, whose commission expired January 16, 184. 

James P. Pauley, to be postmaster at Waynesburg, in the 
county of Greene and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Allen 
P. Dickey, removed. 

William Wallace, to be postmaster at New Brighton, in the 
county of Beaver and State of Pennsslvania, in the place of An- 
drew J. Bingham, whose commission expired February 27, 1894. 

George P. Fain, to bo postmaster at Rogersville, in the county | 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee, in the place of Samuel H. | 

| 


Gault, removed. 

George W. Willett, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Washington and State of Tennessee, in the place of 
George McPherson, removed. 

George W. Boyd, to be postmaster at New Whatcom, in the 
county of Whatcom and State of Washington, in the place of 
ConverseG. Cole, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May $1, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


John A. Sullivan, of New York, to be collector of internal rev- 

enue for the second district of New York. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Henry Stahlle, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county of 

Kendall and State of Dlinois. | 
Valter P. Horne, to be postmaster at Niagara Falls, in the 

county of Niagara and State of New York. | 

John C. Rose, to be postmaster at Cripple Creek, in the county | 
of Fi Paso and State of Colorado. 

Thomas N. Moffit, to be postmaster at Monticello, in the county 
of Piatt and State of Illinois. 


Frank T. Reid, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Bond and State of Dlinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1894, 


The House metat 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Congress: 


I herewith transmit, having regard to my message Of May 9, 1894, a com- 
munication from the Secretary of State coveringa dispatch from the United 


States minister at Honolulu. 
: GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, May 20, 1894. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
BERRY, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 


Mr.SICKLES. Mr.Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas Congress appropriated, by the act of March 3, 1893, the sum of 
$25,000 to acquire certain lands for the pucpoe of preserving the lines of 
battle at Gettysburg, Pa., and for properly marking the positions occupied 
by the various commands of the armies of the Potomac and Northern Vir- 
ginia on that field, and for opening and improving avenues along the posi- 
tions occupied by the troops, and for.determining the leading technical 
positions of both armies; and 

Whereas an appropriation for the further sum of $0,000 is now under con- 
sideration by Congress for the like purposes, which has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now pending in the Senate; and 

hereas it. has been recently decided by the United Statescourt sitting in 
Pennsylvania that authority has not yet been distinctly given for the ac- 
quisition of such lands as may be necessary to enable the Secretary of War 
to execute the purposes declared in the aforesaid act; and 

Whereas there is imminent danger that portions of said battlefield may 
be irreparably defaced by the construction of arailway over the same, thereby 
making impracticable the execution of the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1893: erefore 

Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Repr®entatives in Congress assembled, 
That ths Secretary of War is authorized to acquire by purchase (or by con- 


cdemnation), pursuant to the act of August 1. 1888, such lands, or interests in 
lands, upon or in the vicinity of said battlefield as, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War,may be necessa1 y for the complete execution of the act of 


March 3, 1898. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the yen- 


tleman from New York for the present consideration of this 
joint resolution? 


Mr. SAYERS. Before unanimous consent is ei I would 
like to know what is the anticipated cost. 

Mr. SICKLES. It can not,of course, exceed the am: t al- 
ready appropriated in the act of 1893, $25,000, and if the pend- 


ing appropriation in the sundry civil bill shall becom: 

there appropriate $50,000 more for the same purpose, ut 
bill has not yet passed the Senate. The proceedings auth i 
here would take place under the act of 1893, which approp 
$25,000, and there can be no expenditure beyond that amouni. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then what is the necessity of this resolution 
until the appropriation has been made and authority given 

Mr. SICKLES. That I will explain. I[t becomes necessary 
because the United States court at Philadelphia doubts whether 
the act of March 3, 1893, gave authority to take by condemna 
tion. The court so decided on Tuesday last, and the result will 
be that the operations of blasting and other work tending to 
destroy the battlefield will be resumed at once, unless we sup- 
plement the act of March 3, 1893, by giving clearly and distinctly 
the authority, which, in the opinion of the Attorney-General 
(which I have here), has been already sufliciently given. 

Mr.SAYERS. Would the gentleman object toan amendment 
providing that no condemnation involving an expenditure e 
ceeding the appropriations made shall be had? 

Mr. SICKLES. I call the attention of my friend te the fact 
that that is unnecessary, because no power is given in my joint 
resolution beyond the authority conferred by the act of March 
3, 1893. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will state to my friend the reason why | am 
indisposed to have this joint resolution pass without specially 
protecting the Government in the way [havesuggested. There 
is already a bill reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs appropriating $25,000, and authorizing the Secretary of 
War to pay for maps to be furnished by a man who has alresdy 
received over $65,000 from the Government for that purpos». 

Mr. SICKLES. Thatis a totally distinet propositior from 
this. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, that is one reason why I am reluctant 
that this resolution shall pass without a provision such as | have 
suggested. 

Mr. SICKLES. There can not possibly be any expenditure, | 
assure my friend from Texas, under the act of 1893 beyond the 
$25,000 appropriated, unless the Senate shall agree with the 
House iu appropriating the additional $50,000 which we have in- 
corporated in the sundry civil bill, reported by the gentleman 
from Texas himself. 

Mr. SAYERS. I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, to antagonize 
the resolution, but I wish to specifically guard the Government 
against any expenditure or any liability beyond the appropria- 
tions already made, unless the authority and the appropriation 
have been previously given and made. 

Mr. SICKLES, I have stated the iimit in the resolution 
$25,000; and the Secretary of War can not go a step further. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. ‘The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS] willallow me to remind him that of course 
a condemnation proceeding is not completed until the money is 

id—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly not. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The proceeding may be 
entirely carried through, except the payment of the money, and 
still it will go for naught unless the money is paid. 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, the gentleman knows that when com- 
missioners have proceeded so far as to condemn, and when a 
portion of the money is appropriated-—— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Thatcreates no liability. 

Mr. SICKLES. Of course not. 

Mr. SAYERS. 1 understand that; but we know very well 
that is one step toward getting an additional appropriation. 

Mr. SICKLES. Twenty-five thousand dollars has already 

n appropriated by Congress on your recommendation [ad- 
dressing Mr. SAYERS]. . 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly; and I want to limit the expendi- 
ture to that. 

Mr. SICKLES. We do not propose to go beyond that. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. We cannot ‘‘ takea bond 
of fate.” 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. This resolution does not contemplate go- 
ing one cent beyond the 325,000 heretofore appropriated 

Several MEMBERS. Let the resolution be again read. 

The Clerk again read the resolution. . 

Mr. SICKLES. It will be observed that this resolution is 
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limited all through to the terms of the appropriation already 
made. 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir; there is no limit which seems to me 
entirely satisfactory. I will waive my objection if the gentle- 
man will consent to a proviso in substantially this language: 

Provided, That no expenditure shall be made and no obligation created ex- 
ceeding the appropriation heretofore made by Congress. 

Mr. SICKLES. I have no objection to that; I think I have 
already guarded against any such thing in the most careful way. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will draw » the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. hile the amendment is being 
drawn, I wish toask the gent!eman from New York[ Mr. SICKLES] 
whether it is proposed to have any railway upon this battlefield 
for the accommodation of the public? 

Mr. SICKLES. Onthe battlefield or through the battlefield, 
no; but there is no objection to a railroad giving the public ac- 
cess to those grounds. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Itis not necessary that the road should 
go through the battlefield. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Then the transportation is only 
along the lines of the road? 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Yes; on the public road. 

Mr. SICKLES. But not over the lines of the battlefields. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish toask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SiCKLES] whether he would not be willing to strike out of 
this resolution the words conferring on the Secretary of War 
authority to acquire this land by condemnation? 

Mr. SICKLES. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have very serious doubts whether Congress 
can authorize the Secretary of War to acquire land by condem- 
nation for such.a purpose as is here contemplated. I suggest 
to the gentleman that for eighty years Congress did not author- 
ize the condemnation of any land within a State. 

I suggest this further difficulty—-that if Congress should au- 
thorize the condemnation of this land, and then the State of 
Pennsylvania should authorize the construction of this railroad 
and empower it to condemn this land, we should have a serious 
conflict of jurisdiction. If, on the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernmentacquires the land by purchase it then holds as any other 
owner, subject to all the rights and powers of the State of Penn- 
rn except so far as the land might be necessary to enable 
the Federal Government to execute its powers. 

The decisions of the courts on this subject have never gone 
further than to declare that Congress may authorize lands to be 
condemned within a State for suc —— as are necessary to 
perform governmental functions. Ido not believe this is such 
a purpose. Iam satisfied there will be no difficulty in acquiring 
the land by purchase; and that is certainly much better than 
for us to authorize the exercise of a doubtful power. 

Mr. SICKLES. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] that the authority here proposed to be conferred has 
been exercised in repeated instances. The most recent case 
was the acquisition of land on the Chickamauga battlefield b 
authority of Congress in pursuance of the same act under whic 
we are now proceeding. 

Mr. BAILEY. But have the courts never passed on those 
condemnations? 

Mr. SICKLES. 
approved. 

r. BAILEY. There have been only two cases, so far as I 
now recall, in which the courts have ever passed on this ques- 
tion. One was the case of the Cincinnati public building, the 
other the condemnation of lands in Wisconsin, in connection 
with an improvement of the navigation of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin Rivers. 

Mr. SICKLES. Iam proposing this action on the suggestion 
of the Attorney-General of the United States, who has carefully 
considered the question, and who advised the Secretary of War 
that he had ample authority in this matter even under the act 
as it already stands on the statute books. 

Mr. BAILEY. Eventhe opinion of the Attorney-General can 
not satisfy me on this point. 

Mr.SICKLES. ButI beg to say to my friend, the Attorney- 
General referred to the decisions of the courts when he advised 
the Secretary of War that under those decisions he had this 
authority. 

But the United States court in Pennsylvania found the lan- 
guage of the appropriation act of March, 1893, not strong enough 
to convey that authority directly, but only by implication; and 
as the right of eminent domain is one that ought to be exercised 
under distinct authority, Judge Dallas was unable to sanction 
the proceedings. That is the only reason why the resolution is 
offered; there is no doubt about the general proposition. Leg- 
iglation is now necessary in order to prevent irrevocable damage 
being done to the battlefield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that there is 


Oh, yes; it was passed upon and the action 


- 


no authority in either the State or the nation to acquire pri- 
vate property for any except public uses, and in a solemn veto 


message by a distinguished Democratic President it was said 
that the Federal Government could not condemn private prop- 
erty in a State even for the purpose of erecting a custom-house 
or post-office building. This doctrine was adhered to until in 
1872, when Congress, having previously authorized the erection 
a public of building at Cincinnati, Ohio, then authorized the 
acquisition of the land by purchase or condemnation. 

This is the first time that this power was exercised, and the 
question then raised was as to the authority to condemn prune 

soe for even such public purposes as the erection of a pub- 

ic building which was to be used asa post-office and courtroom. 

The case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that court sustained the power to condemn for the purpose of 
erecting this necessary public building. The court have also 
sustained the power to condemn in a Wisconsin case, but that 
was in aid of improving the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 

I do not coneede, Mr. Speaker, however, that this proposition 
now before us is for such public purposes as is contemplated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court. However worthy the pur- 
pose may be, I donot believe that Congress has the power to 
authorize the condemnation of private property for it. 

Mr. SICKLES. My friend from Texas will agree that we are 
perfectly safe in submitting the judicial question that may be 
raised for the consideration of the court. This act leaves it 
there. Wedo not undertake and could not control the judg- 
ment of the court as to whether or not-this is such public use as 
is warranted by the Constitution. 

But if there ever was a public use that should commend itself 
to the judgmentof the courts and to the people of this country, it 
is the preservation of the lines of this great historic battlefield, 
which is of direct interest not only to the nation, but to the 
whols world. 

Mr. BAILEY. Idonot dispute the importance of the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by this bill, and I might be willing 
to buy the land for that purpose; but I do not believe that it is 
such public use as would authorize the acquisition of the land by 
condemnation. ; 

Mr. SICKLES. We can not prejudice the matter before the 
court by authorizing proceedings to be inaugurated. The State 
of Pennsylvania has already, by an act of its Legislature, ceded 
to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over the lands pro- 
posed to be acquired. 

Mr. SAYERS. ILask that the amendment I send to the desk 
be offered. 

The SPEAKER. Consent has not yet been given to consider 
the proposition. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I would like to be heard a moment on 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas. 

Under the act providing for the acquisition of title to national 
cemeteries—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If my colleague from Ohio will yield, I 
ee the Chair will first submit the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to a statement I desire to make. 

Mr. SICKLES. I would like to hear the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Let the amendment be first read, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no obligation or liability upon the part of the Gevernment 
shall be incurred under this resolution, nor any expenditure made except 
ae already made or to be made during the present session 


Mr. SICKLES. I accept the amendment, and make it a part 
of the resolution. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Lhope the gentleman from New York 
will not demand the previous question or permit the record to 
be made up on the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas as 
to the law on so important a question as this. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is not material. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It isas material as many otherequestions 
that are debated here. 

Mr. SICKLES. Ido not wish to cut the gentleman off from 
being heard. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The law providing for the establishment 
of national cemeteries contains a provision for the condemna- 
tion of the property. 

Mr. OUTHWAILI * That has been already stated by the 


gentleman from New en a. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. t me go a little further. I[ want te 
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Chickamauga Park in an appropriation bill that statute was re- 
enacted as applicable, and large portions of that territory have 
been condemned in the courts of Georgia. Sharp litigation has 
been had, but the ultimate results have been to condemn under 
the statutes of Georgia portions of that park. 

Mr. SICKLES. 
that the Attorney-General believed ample authority existed in 
this case; but Judge Dallas did not agree with us, and hence it 
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apply it to this proceeding. Under the amendment for the | struct and operate additional lines of railway through the Indian 


| 


It was in view of this precedent and others | 


is necessary to give to the Secretary of War more explicit au- | 


thority. d 
I move the previous question. ‘ 
Mr. BAILEY. Before the gentleman demands the previous 


question I desire to say, in reply to the gentleman from Ohio, | 


that I do not doubt that Congress can pass an act condemning 
land for cemetery purposes, because it certainly has a right to 
bury its dead soldiers; but I do question whetber it can pass an 
act condemning land for park purposes. Therefore, instead of 
the gentleman moving the previous question, I hope he will per- 
mit me to move to strike this out. I will not vote for the resolu- 


tion with that provision in it, nor am I disposed to delay its pas- | 


sage; butI think it would be right to give me an opportunity to 
move to strike out the words with reference to condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr.SICKLES. Theviewsofthe gentleman will go on record 
as he has expressed them. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is not a question of my views going on rec- 
ord, but I would like to take the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject. 


DST 


Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 1891; 

A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; 

A bill (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railway Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; and 

A bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 
ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE IN NORTHERN DISTRICT OF IL- 


LINOIS, 

Mr. CHILDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5649) providing an addi- 
tional district judge in the northern district of Lllinois. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be appointed for the northern district 
of Illinois, by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in addition to the present district judge, another dis 
trict judge, who shall have the same qualifications and shall have the same 
power and jurisdiction therein that the present district Judge has under ex 





Mr. SIGKLES. Iam unwilling to emasculate the resolution. | 


Mr. BAILEY. If the House disagrees with me your resolu- 
tion will not be touched, much less emasculated. 

Mr. SICKLES. You may accomplish your purpose by voting 
against the resolution. e will undoubtedly be able to pur- 
chase the land at a fair price if weare given authority to acquire 
it by condemnation proceedings; but if we can not have author- 
ity to condemn, then we are at the mercy of a lot of land job- 
bers, who want to speculate upon this historical ground—the 
scene of one of the great battles of the world. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the very point. I do not believe a 
doubtful power of the Government ought to be invoked to en- 
able it to acquire the private property of an individual for less 
than he thinks it is worth. 

Mr. SICKLES. If this were the first time that the power 
of condemnation was to be invoked I might hesitate, but in 
view of the fact that it has been exercised time and time again, 
I must leave my friend from Texas to act on his own judgment. 
I can not sacrifice the substance of my resolution. I demand 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SICKLES, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair had intended to recognize one 


gentleman on the other side. The regular order is the call of | 


committees for reports. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that only one recognition has 
been given. I withdraw the demand for the regular order for 
the present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of any surveys or estimates that may have been made 
since his lastannual report to Congress with reference to the construction 
of locks and dams in the peetentent River between the Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Omaha Railway bridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls 
of St. Anthony, in the State of Minnesota. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in compliance with its request, a Tre engrossed copy of 
the bill (S. 104) for the relief of Gen. Napoleon J. T. Dana. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
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isting laws, and who shall be entitled to the same compensation as the pres 
ent district judge. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Provided, That no additional clerk of the court shall be appointed by rea 
son of the appointment of such additional judge. 

Mr.CHILDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the re- 
port, without the accompanying document. 

The report (by Mr. CHILDS) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration House 


bill 5649, by unanimous agreement report the same with an amendment to 
the favorable consideration of the House. 
| The facts disclosed upon this inquiry indicate that there is an imperative 
| necessity for relief to the overcrowded court dockets in the Federal courts 
| of the northern district of Illinois, and we suggest that a measure of relief 


| can be afforded by enacting the accompanying bill giving to said district 
| one additional judge. 





As to the condition of the business in the Federal courts of the northern 
district of Illinois, much accurate information has heen received through 


|} communications from the circuit and district judges of the circuit in which 


the district court of the northern district of Lilinois is located, and the same 
are a and hereto appended as a part of this report for the better infor- 
mation of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to ask the gentleman if this isa 
unanimous report from the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CHILDS. Itis a unanimous report from the committee. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed 
to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHILDS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the regular order now, Mr. 
Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. 


for reports. 


The regular order is the call of committees 


ENTRY OF STEAMSHIPS. 


Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported favorably the bill (S. 1886) to facilitate 
the entry of steamships; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


REGULATION OF COMMERCE, 


Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, reported as a substitute for House bill 7151 
the bill (H. R. 7273) to amend an actentitled ‘‘An act toregulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, i887; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


SANITARIUM BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS AT HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. 


Mr. BLACK (by Mr. BrRevrz of Illinois), from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported adversely the bill (H.R. 4211) for 
the establishment, control, operation, and maintenance of a hos- 
pital to be known as the Sanitarium Branch of National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Hot Springs, in the State of 
South Dakota: which was ordered to lie on the table. 


JAMES T. PEALE. 


Mr. BLACK (by Mr. BReETZ of Illinois), from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported back favorably the bill 
(H. R. 6672) to place James T. Peale on the retired list of the 
United States Army; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 
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ROAD TO NATIONAL CEMETERY AT YORKTOWN. 


Mr. BLACK (by Mr. Bretz of Illinois), from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported back favorably the bill (H.R. 
375) to provide for the building of a road to the national ceme- 
tery at Yorktown; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of committees for 
reports. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill in relation to 
the tax on State bank notes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (BH. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law imposing a tax of 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill the title of which has been reported. The gentleman 
from Georgia is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, in pursuing the 
history of this statute, the repeal of which is now proposed, 
when [ concluded my remarks on Tuesday last, I had quoted 
froin the diseussion in the Senate which preceded the passage 
of this law, and had reached the point where a vote was taken 
on the proposition of the Finance Committee to strike out that 
provision of the bill. I wish to give the vote on that amend- 
nent. The amendment was lost by a vote of—yeas 20, nays 22. 
Those voting in the affirmative, and therefore in favor of strik- 
ing out this provision of the law, were the following Senators: 
Anthony of Rhode Island, Buckalew of Pennsylvania, Collamer 
of Vermont, Davis of Kentucky, Dixon of Rhode Island, Doo- 
little of Wisconsin, Foote of Vermont, Foster of Connecticut, 
Harris of New York, Henderson of Missouri, Hendricks of In- 
diana, Howe of Wisconsin, Johnson of Maryland, McDougal of 
California, Powell of Kentucky, Riddle of Delaware, Ten Eyck 
of New Jersey, Van Winkle of West Virginia, Willey of West 
Virginia, and Wright of New Jersey. 

[n the orderly course of the inquiry which I have sought to 
follow I propose now to examine the case of the Veazie Bank vs. 
lenno, reported in 8 Wallace, the case which is relied on to sus- 
tain the constitutionality of this act. 

[ wish to observe, Mr. Chairman, that while there is only one 
judgment in this case there is more than one opinion, and as 
levislators, composing a cobrdinate and coequal department of 
the Government, we are not bound by this judgment. Norare wo 
bound by the opinion, except in so far as that opinion addresses 
itself to our reasom"and commands our approval. 

The opinion of the court in this case was pronounced by 
Chie£.Justicee Chase. While I would treat his memory with the 
respect that is due it, I do not conceive it disrespectful to sug- 
gest that when we come to weigh this opinion it is worthy of 
note that. it was only incorporating into this judicial opinion 
views that he had already expressed, and which had already 
taken possession of him while he was Secretary of the Treasury. 
I do not think it can be denied, either, that it appears from the 
decision itself that the case was not well considered. 

Let us look for a nioment at the grounds upon which that de- 
cision Was based. 

He refutes the idea that because these banks were incorpo- 
rated by the States, that therefore they could not be taxed—some- 
thing that is not contended for. Nobody denies the power of 
the General Government to levy a tax on corporations in the 
States; but I respectfully submitagain what I tried to urge in the 
remarks I have already submitted, that this not a tax. He 
argues as follows: 


A railroad company in the exercise of its corporate franchise issues freight 
receipts, bills of lading, and sepger tickets, and it can not be doubted that 
the organization of railroads is quite as important to the State as the or- 
ganization of banks. But it will hardly be questioned that these contracts 
of the company are objects of taxation within the powers of Congress, and 
nepemomyed by any relation to the State which granted the charter of the 
railroad. 

I respectfully submit that, adopting the analogy of this de- 
cision, no man on this floor would for a moment maintain the 

ition that the Congress of the United States had a right, un- 

er the guise of the power of taxation, to strike down and pro- 
hibit aE receipts, bills of lading, and passenger tickets. 
And yet, if the position is correct that because Congress can tax 
these things, therefore it can lay a prohibitory tax upon the 
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issue of State banks, it logically follows that Congress could 
also impose a prohibitory tax upon the issue of freight receipts, 
bills of lading, and passenger tickets. 

Again he says: 

It is insisted, howeyer, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
soexcessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
oo of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of 

7 The first answer to this is that the judicial can not prescribe to the legis- 
lative department of the Government limitations on the exercise of its ac- 
knowledged powers. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in that connection I beg to correct what 
I think isa somewhat popular misapprehension of the maxim 
that the power to taxcarries the power todestroy. Thatisonly 
true in a very qualified and restricted sense. It may be true to 
the extent that where there is a power in the Government the 
courts will not interfere with the extent to which that power 
can be carried; but I say the broad statement that the power to 
tax carries the power to destroy is false. That doctrine is the 
very essence of despotism. Nobody would announce it buta tyr- 
ant, and no free man would submit toit withoutresistance. The 
power to tax does not carry the right to destroy. Why, upon 
such a theory as that, the taxing department in our govern- 
ments, municipal, county, State, and national, might carry the 
levying of taxes to the point of confiscation; and while it may 
be true that where the power to tax is lodged in the legislative 
department of the Government, the judiciary, another depart- 
ment of the Government, will not interfere with it upon the 
ground that the exercise of the power is carried too far. I in- 
sist that it is not a sound principle to address to legislators 
when they come to levy taxes. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we are getting very far 
away from the true doctrine in our ideas of the right of taxa- 
tion. I believe that the true dectrine of the Democratic party 
is that there is no power to tax except the power which grows 
out of the necessity to carry on the Government. My neigh- 
bors, no number of my neighbors, have a right to compel me by 
force to deliver up that which is mine; and how do they acquire 
any more right when they organize themselves into society and 
into government? Only on the principle that ex necessitati rei 
the government must have taxes to preserve its own life, and 
where the necessity ceases the power is exhausted. No govern- 
ment has a right to levy taxes beyond the limitof its necessities. 

Again the Chief Justice says: 

Itcan not be doubted that under the Constitution the power to provide a 
circulation of coin is given to Congress. 

Then he proceeds to argue from the power to provide acircu- 
lation of coin that Congress has the right not only to provide a 
national currency for the Government but also the right to pro- 
hibit the exercise of this power by the States of the Union. In 
this very same volume, in the subsequent case of Hepburn vs. 
Griswold, which involved the constitutionality of what is known 
as the legal-tender act, the Chief Justice also pronounced the de- 
cision. In the latter opinion he admits that through all the long 
series of years since the formation of the Government the States 
had had this power. He says: 


The States have always been held to possess the power to authorize and 
regulate the issue of bills for circulation by banks or individuals, subject, as 
has been lately determined, to the control of Congress. 


He admits the fact that at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, before the Constitution was adopted, before the Gov- 
ernment was formed, this power resided in the States, and he 
then, to my mind by a clear non sequiiur, strips the States of that 
power by the provision of the Constitution which confers upon 
Congress the right to coin money. 

These two cases of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno and Hepburn 
vs. Griswold put the Chief Justice in the position of holding 
that Congress has the exclusive right to issue currency that 
may not be and is notredeemabie in gold or silver as national- 
bank notes, and at the same time may deprive the States of the 
right to authorize a currency that may be required to be re- 
deemed in gold or silver. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said before, we are to give to the 
judgment of this court all the respect and all the consideration 
that such an august tribunal ought always to command; but 
when we come to weigh this decision by the side of the opinion 
of the minority who dissented from the judgment of the court, 
the conclusion to my mind is irresistible that the reasoning of 
the minority is correct, and is therefore more entitled to com- 
mand our confidence and assent. The minority opinion in this 
case was pronounced by Mr. Justice Nelson, with whom con- 
curred Mr. Justice Davis, and I beg the indulgence of the com- 
mittee while I read from it at some length. These judges say: 


The tenth amendment to the Constitution is as follows: .- 

= wers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
bar te 


looking into the Constitution, it will be found that there is no clause 
or provision which, either e or by reasonable implication, delegates 
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this power to the Federal Government, which originally belonged to the 
States, nor which prohibits it tothem. In the discussions on the subject of 
the creation of the first Bank of the United States, in the First Congress, 
and in the Cabinet of Washington, in 1790 and 1791, no question was made as 
to the constitutionality of the State banks. The only doubt that existed, 
and which divided the opinion of the most eminent statesmen of the day, 
many of whom had just largely participated in the formation of the Consti 
tution, the Government under which they were then engaged in organizing, 
was. whether or not Congress possessed a concurrent power to incorporate 
a banking institution of the United States. 

They then proceed to examine the celeLrated report of Mr. 
Hamilton on a national bank, stating that there were four State 
banks in operation when the Constitution was adopted. Then they 
examine the case of McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland. They 
give an exposition of the provision of the Constitution which 
denies to the States theright to emit bills of credit and to make 
anything but gold and silver legal tender. They then not only 
recite this long, uninterrupted, undisputed, contemporaneous, 
exposition of the Constitution by the very men who framed it, 
by the very men who laid the foundations of the Government, 
but they say that that construction is fortified by the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 11 
Peters, which decision was affirmed in Woodruff vs. Trapnall, 
10 Howard, 205; Darrington vs. The Bank of Alabama, 13 How- 
ard, 12; and Curran vs. State of Arkansas, 15 Howard, 317. 

What did that case decide? These judges say: 

The case was most elaborately discussed, both by counsel and the court; 
and the court after the fullest consideration held that the States possessed 
the power to grant charters to State banks; that the power was incident to 
sovereignty, and that there was no limitation in the Federal Constitution 
on its exercise by the States. 

Now, mark you, these dissenting judges are not now giving 
their own opinions; they are simply restating what had been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case re- 
ferred to—that the States possessed this power, that the power 
was incident to sovereignty, and that there was no limitation 
in the Federal Constitution on its exercise by the States. 

The court observed that the Banks of North America and Massachusetts 
and some others were in operation at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and that it could not be supposed the notes of these banks were 
intended to be inhibited by that instrument or that they were considered as 
bills of credit within its meaning. 

The constitutional power of the States being thus established by incon 
vertible authority, to create State banking institutions, the next question 
is whether or not the tax in question can be upheld consistently with the 
enjoyment of this power. 

They go on then to discuss the question as to whether this 
is a tax upon property. They conclude that it is not a tax upon 
property; and they use this language: 

It is simply a mode by which the powers or faculties of the States to in- 
corporate banks are subjected to taxation, and which if maintainable may 
annihilate those powers. 

The sequel shows that it has annihilated those powers; and 
the record shows that it was the purpose to annihilate those 
powers. And so we have an act here the declared and avowed 
purpose of which was to destroy and murder—aye, worse than 
murder, to assassinate, because the fatal blow is struck from 
behind the pretended mask of levying a tax—to assassinate the 
powers that resided in the States at the time the Constitution 
was adopted, and even before. 

This opinion proceeds: 

As we have seen in the fore part of this opinion, the power to incorporate 
banks was not surrendered to the Federal Government, but reserved to the 
States; and it follows that the Constitution itself protects them or should 
protect them from any encroachment upon this right. 

And these judges further say: 


If even this tax could. be regarded as one upon property, still, under the 
decisions above referred to, it would be a tax upon the powers and faculties of 
the States tocreate these banks, and therefore unconstitutional. It is true 
that the present decision strikes only at the power tocreate banks; but no 
person can fail to see that the principle involved affects the power to create 
any other description of corporations such as railroads, turnpikes, manu- 
facturing companies, and others. This taxing of the powers and faculties 
of the State ae which are essential to their sovereignty and tothe 
efficient and independent management and administration of their internal 
affairs, is for the first time advanced as an attribute of Federal authority, 
It finds no support or countenance in the early history of the Government. 
or in the opinions of the illustrious statesmen who founded it. 

These statesmen scrupulously abstained from any encroachment upon the 
reserved rights of the States, and within these limits sustained and sup- 
| age oy them as sovereign States. Indeed the purpose is comes yd concealed 

n the opinion of the court, namely, to encourage the national banks; and 
it is sufficient to add, the burden of the tax, while it has encouraged these 
banks, has proved fatal to those of the States. And if we are at liberty to 
judge of the purpose of an act from the consequences that have followed, 

tis not perhaps going too far to say that these consequences were intended. 


Mr. RAYNER. While the gentleman is referring to that 
case, will he permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. RAYNER. Did not three Democratic judges—Justices 
Grier, Clifford, and Field—unite with the Chief Justice in the 
rendition of that opinion? 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Oh, I do not know any of these 
judges when sitting on the bench as Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. RAYNER. You denounced the principle of the decision 
as an undemocratic principle. 


Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I say itis an undemocratic princei- 
ple—not because the principle was announced by Republican or 
by Democratic judges. Iam not supposing that these gentle- 
men were Democrats or Republicans in the narrow party sense 
in the announcement of any decision. Ido not now use the term 
‘* Democratic ’ or ** Republican” in any narrow partisan sense. 
What I mean is not that the decision is out of harmony with the 
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principles altogether or exclusively aaVOCAtT d »y the Demo- 
cratic party, but that it is undemocratic in the broad sense; itis 
unconstitutional; it is the prostitution of the taxing power of 
the Government by levying a tax which is not in fact for the 
purpose of revenue. And if that is not undemocratic I would 
like to have the gentleman's definition of democracy when he 


takes the floor. 

Mr. RAYNER. You have not read but half the opinion 

Mr. SLACK of Georgia. I have quoted from the opinion of 
the majcrity aswell asthe minority. LIhavenotsought toavoid 
it would have been very foolish if I had undertaken any such 
thing—th«t the opinion of the majority was in favor of the tax. 
We all know that. My position is that as legislators we are not 
bound by tha. opinion; that we are only bound by it so far as it 
commands th» respect and confidence of our reason and inte! 
gence. 

Now, put those two opinions side by side. In 
the court the great fact is not denied—it is admitted subse- 
quently in the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, to which I have 
already referred in this very same volume of reports—that this 
power was exercised by the States before the adoption of the 
Constitution, before the formation of the present Government; 
and our contention is, as was the contention of these minority 


judges, that this isa power in the States which was never sur- 
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rendered to the General Government, and therefore a power 
which can not be taken from them. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Who wrote the opinion of the 
minority? 


Mr. BLACK of Georgia. The opinion of the minority was 
written by Mr. Justice Nelson, and concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Davis. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I announced in the beginning of my re- 
marks that I woald undertake to maintain two propositions. 
One was that this law levying this tax was an unconstitutional 
law, and the other was that it was undemocratic; that it was 
contrary to the platform of the Democratic party. I may be 
permitted in this connection to quete from “an authority upon 
the binding force of the platform of the Democratic party at 
least upon this side of the House. I quote the opinion of a per- 
son of no less distinction than the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I refer to that gentleman with the 
greatest possible personal respect. I make allusion to him in 
this discussion only because of the relation he bears to the pend- 
ing matter, because of the fact that by reason of his long and 
distinguished public services he commands the attention of the 
country, and because he is the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currencyand has at great length and with so much 
earnestness addressed this committee in favor of this law. On 
the 29th day of August, 1893, on the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law, Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr. Speaker, I stand unequivocally on the seventh section of the 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago in June, 1892 

And he then quoted from the section of that platform denounc- 
ing the Sherman act of 1890. On the same day, and in the same 
speech, he quoted the third section of the platform denouncing 
protection, and said: 

Our pledges to carry out these two propositions are equally sacred, and 
must be kept in both cases to the very letter. 

Again, speaking generally, he said: 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Representatives of the pe 
the Democratic party as represented in the Senate, and the President of 
the United States will unite in making good the promises that we made 
to the people, and upon which we secured the election of a large majority of 
this House and 4 majority in the Senate, and an unprecedented majority of 
the Electoral College in behalf of the candidates of the Democratic party 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that was a correct statement of our 
position and of our duty, as well as of our obligation to the peo- 
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yple on this floor 


ee ere out those pledges. I now ask of this side of the 
ouse, and all I askis, that we carry out all these pledges to the 
letter. All I now ask is that when we stand on the Democratic 


platform we shall stand on it flat-footed and squarely, not on one 
plank or on two planks, but on every plank. If we are bound by 
our pledges to the people tocarry out the third and seventh sec- 
tions of the Democratic platform, which I have quoted, how is it 
that we are any the less bound to carry out the eighth section? 
If we were bound in August, 1893, to carry out these pledges, are 
we any less bound now? 

I beg to call the attention of this side of the House to the fact 
that this statute, in my opinion, is opposed to no less than three 
planks of the Democratic platform. It is opposed, first, to the 
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one that has been oan quoted, and the one that naturally 
and readily occurs to us, the eighth section: 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State-bank issues 
be repealed. 

But that is not all. There isa great deal more in the plat- 
form. There are many principles announced in it, and [ re- 
spectfully insist that this statute which we are now seeking to 
repeal is in conflict with those principles. Let me call your at- 
tention to section 3: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud and robbery on the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 

Now, we did not denounce it because it is Republican protec- 
tion, suppose. I imagine that nobody would put himself on 
that narrow basis. What better is Democratic protection than 
Republican protection? But*the protection that we denounced 
was that pernicious system of protection, no matter in what 
form it may appear, that so injuriously affects the vital interests 
of the people of the country. This law is a part of a scheme of 
protection in our financial system. 

Here is another declaration of principle. Are these mere 
words; are they a mere resolution without meaning, or are they 
the declaration of great and cardinal principles to which the 
Democratic party of this country is committed? Listen to this: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only. 

There is a declaration of a great principle. That principle is 
just as applicable to any other taxas it is to a tariff tax. Itisa 
fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the power 
of taxation the moment it goes beyond the point of revenue is 
oppressionand robbery. I call the gentleman of this side to re- 
—— themselves on the third plank of the Democratic plat- 

orm. 

The platform further says: 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. 

Why, sir, if I know anything at all of the principles of the 
Democratic party, it has always been in denunciation of class 
legislation. As far back, I recall now, as the platform of 1856, 
by a distinct declaration, and substantially all through the his- 
tory of the Democratic party, its cardinal principle has been 
opposition to class legislation and for equal and exact right and 
justice to all classes and individuals and every section, North, 
South, East, or West, rich or r; to every American freeman 
standing consciously proud of hisrights and knowing no master 
but the laws of his country and the God who made him. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

The platform further says: S 

We denounce the MsKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation. 

And I denounce this law, imposing this tax upon State banks, 
as a part of a system that is the culminating atrocity of class leg- 
station in our financial system. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Now, are we to have class legislation in our finances, and de- 
nounce class legislation in our tariff system? Here is a provi- 
sion of this platform: 


Sxc. 5. We recognize in the trusts and combinations which are designed 
to enable ——— to secure more than its just share of the joint products of 
capital and labor, the natural consequence of the prohibitive taxes which 
prevent the free competition which is the life of honest trade. 


Now, let us analyze that. That, I take it, is a declaration of 

emeipte, upon which we pledged ourselves to stand, and to en- 
orce by proper legislation. hat does it say? It says that— 

Free competition is the life of honest trade. 

is not that true in finance, as well as in every other system? 
What more does it say? It says that— 

Prohibitive taxes prevent free competition. 

Are we to denounce prohibitive taxes that prevent free com- 
petition in the barter and exchange of goods, and uphold a sys- 
tem that strikes a deadly blow at free competition, which is the 


. life of honest trade, in our financial system? 


What more does it say? It savs that, asa natural consequence 
of prohibitive taxes, which prevent free competition, which is 
the life of honest trade, we have trusts and combinations. 
Where have we more trusts and combinations than in our sys- 
tem of finance? AndI understand the true, genuine Democratic 
rallying cry to be: Down with all trusts, no matter from what 

uarter, no matter by whom maintained. Down with all trusts; 

own with money trusts as weil as manufacturing trusts. Un- 
shackle the people and give them the God-given right to govern 
themselves. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I oppose this law and I insist upon its 
repeal because, in my opinion, it is unconstitutional. It is un- 
constitutional because it denies to the States the right which 
they had when the Government was founded, and which the 
exercised for seventy-five years of its existence. I denounce it 
as unconstitutional Nocona it is a prostitution of one of the 
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great powers of this Government. I denounce it as undemo- 
cratic, because it is a system of protection without the flimsy 
excuse or pretext of protecting American labor or sustaining 
infant industries. It is in finance what the McKinley law is in 
the tariff system. For that reason it is undemocratic. 

It is undemocratic because it is monopolistic. Is not the Demo- 
cratic party always the inveterate enemy of monopoly? Here, 
py the perpetuation of this statute, you perpetuate a monopoly. 

herefore I say that it is undemocratic. It is class legislation. 
It fosters trusts and combinations in money, and are we to sa 
that a system that prohibits the importation of a yard of clot 
or a pound of any other product of a foreign government is un- 
democratic, un-American, unconstitutional, a fraud and a rob- 
bery, and yet uphold a system that says that the free people 
of the States of this Union shall not have a right to issue their 
own currency for their own domestic and internal affairs? I 
say no, and again I respectfully insist that this statute not only 
is in conflict with that single provision which recommends the 
repeal of this tax, but it is in conflict with those two other planks 
in the Democratic platform which announce great cardinal, 
fundamental principles. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER] submitted a 
constitutional argument upon this subject. He says: ~ 


The Constitution evidently intended to give to Congress exclusive juris- 
diction in reference to money. Section 8 of Article I provides that-- 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.”’ 

And in section 1¢ of the same article it is provided that— 

“No State shall * * * coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything 
but goid and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.”’ 

Then he submits this argument: 


Iam aware that there are many conflicting opinions of individuals and 
decisions of courts as to the meaning and scope of these provisions of the 
Constitution. But all admit that the exclusive power to coin money and to 
regulate the value thereof is vested in the Congress of the United States. 
There is no real money in this country except the coins of the United States. 
Paper currency is merely a promise to pay coin—to pay money. Itis not 
the coin or the money itself. 

Here is a distinct acknowledgment that paper currency is not 
money, and yet, strange to say, by some sort of mental tergiver- 
sation, the gentleman reaches the conclusion that under the 

wer in Congress to coin money, it has supreme and exclusive 
jurisdiction over the issuing of paper currency. 

It is true— 

He says— 
for all practical purposes it is money, * * * thecoin is the money at 
last, and Congress was given exclusive jurisdiction over coins—the power 
to coin money and to regulate the value thereof. 

And then he concludes by saying this: 

To avoid such confusion in finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that 

8s has exclusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that 
passes for money, everything that performs the functions of money. 

Now, here is the statement that Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction over money and everything that performs the functions 
of poaey 

Why, [ am sure the gentleman must for the time being have 
forgotten the fact that there are a great many things that per- 
form the functions of money—bills of exchange, checks, promis- 
sory notes, and even mutual accounts can and do perform the 
functions of money. Where the accounts are mutual, not only 
can the parties set off and thus make payments to each other, 
but if they go into the courts the courts will compel them toset 
off. Let me quote froma work of Mr. Colwell, on Ways and 
Means of Payment. I will read from page 460. He says: 


Bank notes, deposits, checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
other things of like kind, which have been extens: se f and successfully used 
as substitutes for money, should not be confounded with money. Almost 
all of these substitues are really evidences of debt, the amount of which is 
clearly expressed on their face in money of account. They pass for an ex- 

ed amount, which is payable in money on demand, or at a future day, 
But which payment is not made, and never expected, as it is always ad- 
justed in another way. They readily fulfill every function of money, by 
reas on of the t demand, which makes them as desirable as money, and 
far more sought for. 

I call the distinguished gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
this authority says that ‘ k notes, deposits, checks, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, and other things of like kind per- 
form every function of money,” and the gentleman says that 
power is lodged in Congress, supreme and exclusive, to regulate 
everything that performs the function of money. He can not 
resist theconclusion. I think I see the gentleman showing signs 
of dissent. That I may do him no injustice I go back to the RE- 
CORD again: ° 

To avoid such confusion in finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over money and over everything that 
passes for money, everything that performs the functions of money. 

That Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over everything that 
performs the function of money! When we all know, without 
the indorsement of the nanige- oe Shy this writer, that promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, checks, deposits, and even open ac- 
counts perform the function of money. Let me read again from 
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Mr. Colwell. Here, I think, is a very simple illustration, but 
none the less forceful: 

A dealer who purchases from a miller 1,000 barrels of flour at $4.50, gives 
his note at three months for $4,500; the miller carries this note to the bank 
and receives from it the promissory notes of the bank tothe amount of &, 430; 
if the dealer sells his flour at half a doliar per barrel profit he will receive 
#5,000, enough to pay the bank and leave profit for himself. He can have no 
better currency in which to pay the bank than its own notes, and the bank 
can do no better than to receive payment in its own obligations. The people 
who consume the flour need to look no further for a currency good enough to 
buy flour than these promissory notes of the bank; for they are as readily 
received by the dealer in flour as coins of gold or silver. What is true of 
flour applies to every other article of consumption. The business of the 
banks and their customers embraces the whole round of the articles of 
trade and of the products of industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to go into any discus- 
sion of any special banking system. With the leave of the com- 
mittee I will print with my remarks a tabulated statement show- 
ing how the wealth of the country is distributed; and in this 
connection I beg to say that I am no enemy of wealth. -I am no 
enemy of the rich. I have no sympathy with that spirit of 
demagogism that would array the poor against the rich. I say 
that the man who would array the ee the rich, if he had 
the power, would use the power of the rich to oppress the poor. 
Irecall the fact, sir, that the woman who broke the alabaster 
box and anointed the feet of her Lord, filling not only the room 
but the world with the fragrance of her offerings, and built out of 
that fragile vase a monument more enduring than all the monu- 
ments of earth was able to make a costly offering. Further, I re- 
call the fact that it was a rich man who begged of Pilate the 
body of his crucified Lord, who wrapped itin clean linen and laid 
it in a newmade tomb of his cwn; but it is also true that He who 
was greater than Mary and greater than Joseph of Arimathea, 
the Divine Lord of them and of us all, was a friend of the poor. 

I make no war upon the rich as aclass, but I dosay that there 
is something wrong in the financial system that promotes and 
fosters the unequal distribution of wealth that we have in this 
country, and I ask leave of the committee to publish in the Rr- 
CORD some tabulated statements on that point with my remarks. 
I want to say just one thing about the idea that there is not much 
or even enough money in this country. I have heard it stated 
on the floor of this House. [ heard a distinguished Representa- 
tive state on the floor of this House when we were considering 
the bill for the rep2al of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, that there was ‘oo much money in the country. Why, sir, 
g_ntlemen do not know the country. 

It is because gentlemen do not know the conditions in the 
Outlying districts of the csuntry that they make these state- 
ments, and to my mind when there comes up a cry from certain 

ections of the country asking us to establish some system that 
will give them an adequate supply of currency, to answer that 
there is plenty of money in New York, in Chicago, in Boston, 
and in the other money centers, isas cruel and as merciless as it 
wou!d be to tell a man who was parched with thirst and dying 
for wantof water that there were fathomless depths in the midst 
of the ocean. There is plenty of money in New York and inthe 
other great cities, but I ask you gentlemen if it is reasonable, if 
it is just, if it meets the expectations of the people and the ne- 
cessities of the hour, to tell them that by some sortof expensive 
process, by some sort of costly.pipes and engines, they must go 
to work and pump this money to their own homes and neighbor- 
hoods? No. 

Let us give them fountains in their own communities and 
nearer their own homes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say another thing. I have 
heard it whispered about here that the only approval of the re- 
peal of this law comes from the South. Well, in the first place 
thatis not true. I will not tax the patience of this committee 
further to read what I have before me, but I will ask permission 
toput some extractsintothe RECORD. Icould quote authorities, 
very high authorities from other sections of the country in 
favor of the repeal of thislaw. I could quote Mr. Edward At- 
kinson. I could quote the Financial Chronicle of New York. 
I could quote the Journal of Commerce of New York. I could 
quote the highest authorities in the financial circles of this 
country. Therefore, I say it is not true that the only ap- 
proval of the repeal of this law comes from the South. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. If I may interrupt the gentle- 
man, I think that in quoting the New York Journal of Commerce 
in favor of his proposition he would have to state that it does 
not favor Stave bank circulation unless under the control of na- 
tional authority. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I think the gentleman refers to the 
position of the New York Journal of Commerce under its pres- 
ent management. If he will look at the filesof that paper when 
it was under the exclusive control of Mr. Stone I think he will 
find there an unqualified and unconditional approval of the re- 

of this tax, or it may have been the approval of Mr. Stone 
n some journal, rhaps the Forum. I say, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is a mistake io assert that this demand does 
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not come from any quarter but the South. But suppose that 


were true. Suppose nobody else was here asking of this Con- 
gress to strike down this law and to unhand the people, what is 
there in the South that does not entitle its people to the high- 
est consideration here? 

Sir, there is nothing in the history of the South in the past, 
there is nothing in the attitude of the South to-day, there is 
nothing in the purposes or aspirations of the South for the fu- 
ture that shenld deny to its people proper consideration at the 


hands of this body. I do not like this reference to sections. [ 
think that as far possible we ought to lay them aside when we 
come to discuss these great questions, and I do not refer to these 
considerations now for the purpose of attack. but only by way of 


defense. I confess, sir, that the idea I entertained when I camo 
here that the sectional feelings growing out of the war were fast 
dying out has been somewhat disturbed. 

IT have seen within the past few days the platform of a great 
party in the great State of Pernsylvaniaarraigning the present 
Administration because it had appointed a Southern Democrat 
to a certain office. Not because it had appointed a Democrat; 
that was natural; that was to be expected; that was inevitable; 
but because it had appointed a Southern Democrat. I repeat, 
sir, there is nothing in the South, nothing in her history in the 
past, nothing in her attitude in the present, nothing in her pur- 
poses for the future, that would justify such a discrimination. | 
acknowledge that you have more money in other sections of the 
country, but what, I would ask, is your estimate of Statehood 
and citizenship? 

[ tell you, gentlemen, you may lay railroads that will carry the 
commerce of the world; you may widen and deepen your ports 
until ships from every clime shall rest upon their bosoms; you 
may extend your merchant marine until your flag floats in every 
sea; you may build monuments of material greatness and gran- 
deur that shall catch the first rays of the rising and reflect the 
last rays of the departing sun, but these things do not constitute 
a State. Men and women constitute a State; and God's sun does 
not shine upon a people where there are more manly virtues and 
womanly graces, more of all that constitute the truest manhood 
and womanhood than are to be found beneath those Southern 
skies. [Applause.] Strike out, if you please, the contributions 
of the South to the history of yourcountry. Take the map and 
blot out the States that have been formed out of the territory 
ceded to the Union by the States of the South. 

Take up the history of your country and tear out all the con- 
tributions that have been made by Southern valor upon every 
battlefield, in every war, by land or sea. Aye,if you please, 
prosecute the work of vandalism farther. Come to this National 
Capitol and deface in this magnificent and majestic building the 
monuments and the symbols of the contributions of the South to 
all that constitutes the true glory and renown of this Republic; 
lay your hand if you will upon yonder monument that lifts its 
lofty head above all the etkes memorials here, fit type of the 
exalted and colossal character it was intended to commemorate. 
Go to the base of this hill and destroy the statue of John Mar- 
shall, the great Chief Justice of the United States, the man who 
laid the foundation and built the structure of your judicial sys- 
tem, and then turn and look upon the fearful ruin you have 
wrought to the glories of your country. 

I say again [ do not refer to these things in any spirit of sec- 
tionalism. I use them not as weapons of offense, but as means 
of defense against these insinuations that only the South calls 
for thisrelief. And you, Democratsof the North and of the East 
and of the West, a word to you. Recall the history of your 
party, remember how through all these years, many of them 
years of oppression, many of them years of poverty, the South- 
ern people have followed in the very thickest of the strife the 
fortunes of the Democratic flag whenever and wherever its lead- 
ers have summoned them, either to glorious victory or unfortu- 
nate defeat. When did the Democrats of the South ever desert 
you, friends, brothers of the North, of the East, and of the West? 
When did they ever fail or falter in responding to any summons 
as promptly, as cheerfully, as bravely as the old Seotch High- 
lander to the bugle blastof the clan? And now weask you tostand 
by us ard give us this measure of relief. You say you do not want 
it. Granted. Will you therefore deny it to vs? Has not that 
spirit done enough injury in this country, the spirit which says 
that ‘‘ becauseI do not want a thing, you shall not have it?” Do 
we not all recall the dark historical fact that it was at the bot- 
tom, and in the last analysis, the very spirit which crimsoned 
this country with the best blood of its truest and-bravest? 

We do not want to force it upon you. We could not force it 
upon you. We would not force it upon you if wecould But we 
ask you whether it is in the spirit of fraternity, whether it is in 
the spirit of equality, whether it is in the spirit of true Democ- 
racy, when we come and make known our wants and wishes to 

you, for you to turn to us and say, ‘*‘ We do not want it, and there- 
ore you shall not have it.” I hope no such spirit will prevail on 
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this side of the House in this Democratic House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 

I hope that on this and on all questions we shall regulate our 
conduct by those high and elevated principles of fraternity and 
patriotism that will more firmly establish and more surely per- 

yetuate our free American republican institutions, which I be- 
ieve are the greatest blessings Heaven ever conferred upon the 
world except the Christian religion. Long may they live, until 
their spirit goes abroad and permeates all the people of the 
earth. Let us look to that end, let us legislate to thatend. Let 
us so control our conduct here that through life we may look 
upon our efforts with satisfaction, merit the plaudits of our 
countrymen, and the last hours of our conscious existence be 
comforted and the gathering shadows of death lightened by the 
reflection that we have lived, not for self, not for section, but 
for country, for humanity, for liberty here and everywhere, now 
and forever. [Long continued applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the pen of each on June 1, 1893, 
and the aggregate capital of banks, national, State, and private, in the United 
States on or about June 30, 1893, the average of these per capita of population, 

and the per capita. 
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TEN EASTERN STATES. 


States. 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 


eke ios chokes 
New Jerscy 
Pennsylvania 
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TEN SOUTHERN STATES. 


States. 


|Population.| Capital. 


1, 668, 000 $13, 167, 178 


1, 184, 000 19, 010, 617 
1,917, 000 | 38, 014, 463 


North Carolina.............. 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


4,769,000 | 70, 192, 258 
437, 000 8, 624, 906 
1, 582, 000 14, 144, 814 
1, 332, 000 12, 162, 893 
8, 120, 000 105, 124, 871 
1, 160, 000 88, 032, 893 
2, 386, 000 73, 245, 261 
11,686,000 | 216, 403, 025 
1, 222, 000 8, 357, 230 
1, 820, 000 37, 523, 635 


262, 283, 890 


Louisiana 
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Tennessee 











The amount paid for pensions during the fiscal year 1893 was 
$156,740,467.14. Of this the twelve States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
a lm Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin received $107,- 
350,384.23. 


Amount of national-bank notes in circulation on July 1 of each year Jrom 1872 to 
1893. 


National- 
bank notes 
in circula- 

tion. 


National- | 
bank notes 
in circula- 

tion. 


8347, 856, 2! 
330, 689, 893 
308, 631, 0O1 
307, 665, 038 
276, 855, 203 
245, 312, 780 
207, 220, 683 
181, 604, 937 
162; 921) 046 
167, 221,517 


July 1— 


301, 289, 025 || 
811, 724, 361 
821, 404, 996 
837, 415, 178 |) 
ae 349, 746, 293 || 
aha eivethand nanos 352, 464, 788 | 


Circulation July 1, 1882, $352,464,788. 

Circulation July 1, 1891, $162,221,016. 

By last report of Comptroller it appears that with capital stock of #683,508,- 
120 their circulating notes were 8182,957,725.90. 

In an editorial in the Financial Chronicle of May 14, 1892, the following 
view is expressed: 

“But the main point we wish to make is that taking off this tax opens the 
door to the introduction of the only kind of paper-money system which can 
meet the needs of our internal commerce. It is impossible for so vast a 
country as this, dotted all over with important industrial centers, increas- 
ing every year, to have a satisfactory currency solongas the national capital 
issues, redeems, and dominates it, Every prerogative and attribute even 
of our bank notes, and still more of our silver certificaies, tend to draw them 
away from the interior, even when the issuer is a resident in a Southern or 
Western State, and lodge them inan Eastern city. Only think—as an illus- 
tration of the artificial character of our present devices—of the incongruity 
of having Washington the redeeming center. 

“What has Washington to do with the internal commerce of the country? 
Or wherein consists the wisdom of giving a paper currency, intended as a con- 
trivance for local uses, the power of paying customs dues? ,Why give it the 
semilegal-tender character of requiring every national bank in the whole 
country to accept such currency in payment of debts? These are all quali- 
ties which help to make its movement unnatural, artificial, and impart to it 
aroaming character, helping to force it aw ay from the issuer, away from 
the country districts where it is needed, and consequently to induce its ac- 
cumulation when out of active commercial employment in the great finan- 
cial centers, and while there to foster and become more or less fixed in specu- 
lative ventures—that is, unresponsive to commercial influences when needed 
for commercial work.” 

In conclusion, this article says in substance, the working of this system 
will result as follows: 

First. The tendency of these bank notes will be towards home and not 
away from it, and in this will differ from any paper note now in existence. 

Second. When out of active use they will go into the bank for redemption, 
os not accumulate at Chicago or New York to breed unhealthy specula- 
tion. 

Third. They will always be on hand to move the crops, because they will 
lodge at home. 


The following are extracts from a letter of Edward Atkinson, 
dated October 7, 1892, toa Boston paper in relation to the tax on 
State banks: 


The fault in this system, now admitted without distinction of party. is its 
lack of elasticity and the difficulty in maintaining a safe circulating me- 
dium so as to meet the increasing demands of the country due to its rapid 
owe. from which has ensued a need of additional notes or instruments 
of exchange. 

The issue of national-bank notes long since ceased to be sufficiently profit- 
able to the banks to induce them to maintain 

THE BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION, 


hence, while the inc need of the country has been felt, the bank-note 
circulation has been greatly reduced. 

It has long been manifest that a substitute must of necessity be found for 
the -bank note. Sooner or later, earlier haps than most a 
expect, the United States bonds which are available to secure the 
tion of national-bank notes will be paid or purchased in pursuance of the 


fund act. 
then, is the alternative? 








‘1894. 








Is itrightly the function of the United States Government, through Con- 


gress, to forbid the States by a prohibitive tax from organizing a system of 
banking, in order to facilitate the traffic of their respective States, or to 
enable each State or each neighborhood to conduct its own transactions for 
the security of the capital and credit of its own citizens? . 

It should be remembered that the great volume of banking capital under 
the national-bank act is held in the Eastern and middle Northern Stat: 

I will venture to repeat some of the stupendous figures which I havo al- 
ready given in explanation of the rapid absorption of silver notes and of 
every other form of clreulating medium during recent years. 

Through the application of science and invention to the fieid, the farm, 
and the factory since the restoration of the specie standard in 1887, the total 
product of this country has been enormously increased; with that increase 
has come a corresponding inerease in business transactions or exchanges, 
of Which perhaps the surest demonstration may be made by examining the 
figures of the traffic of our railways. 

With the assistance of Mr. Henry V. Poor, the author of the Railway Man- 
ual—or rather in codperation with him—the writer has made a thorough 
study of the average valuation of the products that are moved by railway, 
and wé are satisfied that it is more rather than less than #0 perton. Since 
the year 1882, inclusive, a compilation of all of the facts relating to the rail- 
Way traffic has been published inthe Railway Manual. In my book upon 
Taxation and Work, recently printed, chapter 27, I have given all the details 
which your space will not admit, Suffice it that since the year 1881 the vol- 
ume of freight moved by railway only in this country has increased by 64 

er cent against a probable increase of population of less than 19 per cent. 

‘here has been a corresponding increase in traffic by water ways, the whole 
volume of which is about one-fourth as much as the railway traffic. This 
additional traffic by railway only comes to 340,000,000 tons of food, fuel, 
fibers, and fabrics, hauled 113 miles on the average. 

If this is computed at only $20 per ton it represents 


IN THE FIRST TRANSACTION ONLY 
an increase of business exchanges amounting to $6,800,000,000. 

Unless one has the kind of imagination which is developed by practice in 
dealing with these great sums, these facts convey little or no impression to 
the mind. A better way to state the case is this: In 1882 the railways of the 
country moved 6.83 tons—13,660 pounds—of food, fuel, fibres, and fabrics 
109 miles for each inha>itant. In 1890 they moved 11.22 tons, or 22,400 
pounds, 113 miles for each inhabitant. 

Now, by far the largest part of the increase of this traffic by railway con- 
sists in drawing products from more and more distant sections where there 
has been no increase in the banking facilities; hence the absorption of 
every kind of note and coin—legal-tender notes, bank notes, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, or other representative of money, as well as silver dol- 
lars, which have thus far maintained their parity with gold through Gov- 
ernment redemption. 

Are the people in these far distant States and Territories to be deprived 
of or forbidden to provide themselves with acurrency 6Y circulating medium 
which is not capable of being forced upon any unwilling person, but which 
may rest wholly upontheconfidence and credit reposed in the management 
of local banks by the people of that special neighborhood, secured in such a 
Way aseach State may find suitable and safe® 

The effect of the prohibitory tax upon State bank notes is to deprive States 
of the opportunity to serve themselves. It is amerely partisan pretense to 
say that this is a movement to go back to the “ wildcat’’ currency of fifty 
years ago. 

There is need of the adjustment of our circulating medium to the present 
conditions of our internal commerce; the first and essentially necessary 
step toward that adjustment is the repeal of this tax on the State bank notes. 

Is it not an utter absurdity toassume that in these days of quick and ready 
communication a State bank can force an 

UNSOUND AND UNSECURED BANK NOTE, 
which is, not a legal tender, upon the community? 

How is the great volume of transactions now liquidated? What are the 
facts of the case? Ninety-five per cent of all business transactions, perhaps 
a little less, probably a little more, are now ao by means of checks, 
bills of exchange, or drafts, which are not legal tender, but which constitute 
the principal circulating medium of our great and increasing traffic. 

Yet the Government does not attempt to exercise any supervision in re- 
spect to these drafts, checks, and bills of exchange. Their use is voluntary, 
and the Government is called upon to intervene only when default occurs in 

ayment. 

. Again, it is perfectly competent for any person, firm, or corporation to 
issue checks upon a bank in which money is deposited for aay sum in even 
dollars from one to thousands. Such checks may be used in liquidation or 
payment of obligations for goods or for wages. Undoubtedly checks paid 
out for wages or services are very often passed on by him who has received 
them to the grocer or butcher in his neighborhood or town. They are then 
sent by the grocer or butcher or the small tradesman tothe dealer in the 
city from whom he buys his goods. Such checks are finally sent in for re- 
demption by the city mercnant. 

This is not socommon a practice as in any considerable measure to affect 
or add to the circulating medium; but it is a limited practice, and there is 
no law against it. 

It is also perfectly competent and suitable for any individual in any town 
to buy produce from his neighbors and to pay with his check on a bank, 
either one check or several of $1 to 8 each, provided his neighbors will take 
them; but he can not force such checks into circulation. 

The Government undertakes no supervision of checks; it only intervenes 
tocompel the payment of the check by him who has drawn it, if he has no 
funds in the bank or if the bank fails. There is no taxation upon this me- 
dium of exchange. Checks may be used to any extent. 

Now, what is a bank note? 

It is not lawful money; that is to say, it is not a legal tender; it is obliga- 
tion of the bank to pay lawful money to the bearer. Itcan not be forced 
into circulation. In other words, it is a check drawn or made by the officers 
of the bank upon the funds of the bank. 

The reason why the Government has undertaken to supervise the issue 
and the protection of the holders of such notes from fraud is that tothe mass 
of the people a bank note has 


THE SEMBLANCE OF MONEY; 


it is representative money, and through lack of information about the con- 
duct of the bank-note holders may be defrauded by a failure. 

If Government supervision or the deposit of security is required precedent 
to the issue of bank notes, what supervision is judicious? Can the central 
or General Government exercise such supervision or require security for na- 
—— notes by a deposit of any other bonds than those of the United 

ates? 

Can the General Government authorize national banks to accept State 
bonds as security for note issue? 

What State bonds? Would the States submit to discrimination by the 
General Government in the selection of bonds? Assuredly not: yet, in or- 
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der to secure the circulation of bank notes, such discrimination wi i 
absolutely necessary. Could the General Government, through its oMe« 


require city. town, or county bonds to be deposited as security What 
bonds? Of cities, towns, or counties 
Again, discrimination om the part of the General Government is tmposs! 


ble. Can the Government require a deposit of specie to secure notes As 
suredly; but if the amount of specie is less than the amount of notes, what 
does the provision amountto? If equal, what bank would incur the expense 
of preparing the notes? Hence it follows, in the nature of things, that the 
issue department of national banks can only be made secure through the 
action of the United States Government solong as »volume of the United 
States bonds sufiice for such security 


On the other hand, let it be assumed that the tax upon State bank cireula 


tion is repealed, then may not each State establish its own method of secur 
ing the redemption of bank notes payable in lawful money Must not the 
State establish the quality and kind of security, if any, to b« ld by each 


State under such conditions? 

The country is now rich enough to supply itself with all the ex required 
by travelers who pass from one State to another who might distrust the 
bank notes. That want could readily be met, even if the existing volu f 
legal-tender notes and national-bank notes were wholly withdrawn. but it 
does not follow of necessity from the repeal of the 

TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES, 
that either the existing volume of national-bank notes, legal-tender notes 
or coin certificates should not continue to be used and to circulate if re 
quired. Either of these instruments of exchange, coin, or lawful mone; 
now existing, would be found to fulfill every requirement that would | 
met in passing from one country to another. 

_Itis true that bad money or depreciated money, when forced into cireu 
tion by an act of legal tender, drives true money or good money out of cir 
culation; butit is net true that good money of full value, whether le 

al tender or not, drives bad money out of circulation when that money is 
4 y 
not forced upon an unwilling people by an act of legal tender 

Therefore it follows that if, after the remission of the tax on State bank 
notes, the States did not legislate wisely for the protection of those who 
were to be allowed to issue State bank notes, and did not assure their re- 
demption, then the banks could not put their notes in circulation. They 
would be distrusted and refused; or, if paid out, they would be so quickly 
presented for redemption, under the present condition of trade, that there 
would be no profit even in attempting to put them out 

It follows that, if there is to be any remedy for our present diMculties, an 
adequate, elastic, and adjustable note circulation must be devised, and the 
first step toward a right solution of the problems must of necessity be the 
repeal of the tax upon the circulation of State bank notes 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is living in this country a single man who desires to have 
the slightest advantage for his State or for his section of the country 
over any other Stateor section. I believe that the desire of every man 
in this Union, wherever he may live or wherever he may have been 
born, whether in this land or in a foreign land, is the highest good 
of this country. Speeches such as that to which we have just lis- 
tened, particularly in its peroration, are all very well, but they 
have nothing whatever to do with the question before us, neither 
are they necessary to inspire patriotism in the heart of any man in 
this land or to allay sectional feeling. 

It is an indisputable fact that under the existing national-bank 
ing act men in every hamlet in this country are as free to invest 
their money in banking as in farming, manufacturing, railroading, 
or in any other business in which they may desire to engage. ‘The 
question is purely and only what investments, and where, on the 
whole, will safely pay the largest income? That is the single 
question that influences every man everywhere. And if we had in 
every State laws for the chartering of State banking institutions 
which should be authorized to emit currency notes it would not 
increase the banking capital or money in any State by one farthing 
beyond what we should witness if we had a proper national-bank 
ing act, which we certainly have not now. 

‘There is not a man on this floor who is any more hearty or thor 
ough in condemnation of the existing financial system of this country 
than I am. There is not another first-class civilized nation that 
would tolerate for sixty days sucha system as ours—not one. There 
is not a first-class civilized nation which, if it had such a system, 
would not make it its first business, with all haste consistent with 
wise consideration, to enact a sound financial system, which must 
necessarily have its backbone in its banks. 

As I am quite frequently asked for various speeches which I have 
delivered before this House, I will here insert a list of them in the 
RECORD: 

Speech before the Banking and Currency Committee, December 
19, 1893; speeches in the House June 6, 1890, March 23, 1892, August 
23, 1893, February 14, 1894. 

In discussing this question we must remember that the capital 
and available funds of banks of discount are wholly and exclu- 
sively devoted and confined to the handling of consumable wealth. 
We have also productive wealth, to which the funds of the saving 
banks, the trust companies, the insurance companies, and moneyed 
institutions of that kind are confined, because they use for collat- 
eral that kind of wealth and devote their capital to handling it. 
Then we have, also, coin which, in itself, is desired by no one, which 
serves no useful purpose, which can produce nothing, which is non 
consumable and does not in itself minister to any human economic 
want. It is purely and only a “‘measure of value wealth.” Wo 
want whatever coin is necessary for that purpose, but a single dol- 
lar of coin more than trade demands, more than is absolutely neces 
sary, is a complete waste, as much so as it would be to keep more 
horses or mules than you requirein your business; they would simply 
eat up your substance, as surplus coin eats up wealth in lose of intes- 
est on that much capital. 
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The dangers of the present financial condition can not well be 
overestimated. A ‘‘sound financial system” is the very basis of 
national strength. What we require is sound finance—not moncy. 
Money grows out of it, and is a partof it, butis not it. The neces- 
sity for a nation’s strength is, first, food; then manufacturing; guns 
and shot—these are the great fundamental things necessary to 
national prosperity, as well as to national defense; but all depend 
upon sound finance. In 1857, because of a chaotic financial system, 
with money of as many different kinds and shades as we had States, 
the country suffered tenfold more than it could have suffered under 
around national banking system. We had a similar experience in 
1860. 

The war of disunion which was then upon us cost the North 
$3,000,000,000; and I believe it was prolonged beyond the point 
which it would have reached if we had had a sound national finan- 
cial system when it broke out. But our system as it existed before 
the war went to pieces, and we issued greenbacks. We saved in 
the sale of bonds $350,000,000; and the cost of everything 
bought by the Government was increased from 50 per cent to double. 
The expenditure was $3,000,000,000 in excess of the normal expen- 
ditures of the Government in time of peace for the purchase of 
goods, which, if purchased at fair prices, could not by any possi- 
bility have cost us over a billion and a half to two billion. Leta 
foreign war break out to-morrow, or a domestic war of any serious 
character, and we should be in substantially the same difficulty 
that we were then in. Why, look at itfor a moment! The Treasurer 
of the United States is under an obligation to redeem, technically, 

500,000,000, but really $1,200,000,000, of paper currency; and he has 
just $80,000,000 with which to do it. 

He can not keep in the Treasury a moment a single gold dollar 
that any man or any institution, private citizen, banker, or banking 
institution anywhere in the world desires to have—not a moment. 
Specie payments and gold payments have been maintained for 
thirty years, not by the Treasury of the United States, not by any 
sound financial system or sound banking system, but because the 
banks and the bankers of the country and the business men gener- 
ally throughout the land know full well that unless they sustain 
the Treasury we shall all go down ina commonruin. Where is the 
man on this floor who disputes this proposition ? 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the Sane of the United States 
can not to-day put one solitary dollar of goldin the Treasury of the 
United States by selling the Government bonds—not a dollar. 
When he sold the fifty millions of bonds the other day he only got 
thirty millions of gold, and he got that thirty millions of gold 
because no one else desired it. When Secretary Sherman accumu- 
lated the gold in the Treasury to resume specie payments not a 
dollar that he bought could be taken from him by any device. 
To-day the Secretary of the Treasury, while the greenback is in 
circulation and the Treasury note is outstanding, can not keep a 
single gold dollar in the Treasury by any device. Furthermore, the 
the management of the Secretary of the Treasury is not perhaps of 
his own selection, butit is what he has felt was forced upon him and 
he was compelled to submit to. It has not been in his control. 
It has been in the control of no Secretary of the Treasury for thirty 
years past. 

What a spectacle have we seen! Every Secretary of the Treasury 
has slunk away to New York, I fear breaking some one of the ten 
commandments to conceal bis movements, by himself or of his em- 
ployés, sneaking down the harbor in some Government boat, fol- 
lowed by the presidents of the New York banks, in order that he, 
through them, might prevent the wrecking of our financial system. 
Can we think of it ai not blush for shame? 

The financial stringency of 1893, aggravated a hundredfold by 
our financial condition, bad root and branch, was not alone caused 
or in fact largely influenced by the purchasing clause of the silver 
law of July 14, 1890, which we repealed, but caused, in my judgment, 
by conditions and purposes which I do not want to interject into 
this discussion and shall not allude to any further. But the condi- 
tion in 1893, as I have said, so far as our monetary affairs were con- 
cerned, was aggravated a hundredfold by our faulty financial sys- 
tem. Furthermore the Government can not—and I say it advi y, 
and before I get through I propose to prove it, but I call attention 
to it now—the Government can not issue a dollar of “good” paper 
money; and no other government in the world can do so, unless it 
goes into the banking business. 

Any Government can go into the banking business just as a man- 
ufacturer of shoes or cotton or woolen goods can put an annex on 
to his business and conduct a banking business in connection with 
it. Buta government, as a government, is a consumer, and a con- 
sumer only, of wealth, while a bank must necessarily be a conserver 
and preserver and an accumulator of wealth. They are as opposite 
as the two ss, positive and negative of magnetism. Why, if we 
want gold, I ask you, don’t we make our duties on imports payable 
in gold? There might be some little sense in that. W think there 
is, and I think they ought to be made payable in gold. I am an old- 
fashioned Benton-Jackson Democrat on the question of compelling 
the use of coin in banking, as is my friend from Georgia [Mr. Law- 
SON], who spoke the other day; and I want to congratulate him 
and the House on that magnificent speech on this question, barring 
two or three points, particularly on allowing State banks to issue 
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currency notes, and I shall indicate my differences with him as I 
proceed? 

What was the position of the Democratic party when it came into 
power on the 4th day of March, 1893? They had nothing standing 
before them that they needed overcome but the purchase clause of 
the Sherman Act. And you told him—the President—Democrats, 
that you would repeal that instanter if he would tell you what he 
would recommend to putin its place. What answer did he give 
you? None whatever. You asked for bread. He did not even 
give you a stone. He gave you nothing. I submit to this Con- 
gress, I submit to the pore of this country, that he abdicated his 
power, and did discredit to the country, when he made no reply to 
you. Never did an administration come into power with an oppor- 
tunity to cement all sections and all divisions of its party and pre- 
sent to the country asolid front, such as the Democratic party had in 
1893. It has been said, “woe unto that country that has a child 
for its ruler.” Practically now we are in the decrepitude of a sec- 
ond childhood, under this Democratic administration. And I do 
not say this for politics. 

The government of this country is not ‘‘the Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof.” It is not abstract. It is incar- 
nated. It is like all governments by men ‘‘ within the limitations 
of the constitution and the laws.” Our Government, under all 
administrations, has been and must be that of five or ten men led hy 
one of their number. He may be the President or some member of 
his Cabinet; but no President alone can have any great influence in 
legislation other than in the buying or sale of offices. Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, and the great leaders were great because of their 
wisdom in selecting lieutenants and advisers. President Cleveland 
seems to give his confidence to no one. He proposes to be ‘the 
Government” solitary and alone. No man of his Cabinet or anyone 
else seems to certainly know his purposes. The Czar of Russia 
would be deposed if he pursued Mr. Cleveland’s policy. 

Every man of you voted against every measuré that is on the 
statute book that makes the present financial condition. You have 
succeeded in repéaling the purchase clause of the Sherman act, 
which repeal was managed by the administration in the most 
maladroit fashion of any measure ever carried through Congress 
dividing your own party, antagonizing man against man, instead 
of uniting them, as ehenmmate would have pointed out; and 
you have made yourselves powerless to-day for any affirmative action. 

ow, in the interest of the country, you should lay aside all polities; 
and I beseech you to gather up your loins and go forward with the 
help you promised the country in financial legislation, instead of 
halting between two uncertainties. The loss on our present sys- 
tem is enormous. It will amount to more than 1 per cent on all 
loans and discounts that are made in this country. 

And now I ask you, if you please, to take the copies of bill H.R. 
No. 171, and the remarks made before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which you will find on your desks, and turn to page 37, 
for I propose to make some remarks on this bill that will interest 
all of you. 

And I propose first to take up the bank in the town of the honor- 
able Speaker [Mr. Crisp.] There is a little bank in that town that 
has $11,250 circulation. Under the bill which I propose that bank 
will be entitled to $36,000, on which it would gain in interest more 
than three times as much as it now makes on its currency notes. 

The difference to that bank would be $2,008, and the currency that 
would be sent into that neighborhood would be $72,000 instead of 
$11,000. Men from Georgia, do you think that would help your 
State? Is not that what the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 
has been pleading for? Is it not what the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. ae” yee been pleading for? Will you vote for this meas- 
ure that will put our financial system on as sound a basis as the 
bank of any known civilized country and give you that amount of 
currency, and which will cheapen every loan and discount made in 
your neighborhood - nearly 2 per cent, and let the bank make as 
much money as it makes now? 

Then take the bank in the town of the honorable gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Sayers]. Thereis another bank with $11,250 circula- 
tion. nder the bill (H. R. 171) it would be entitled to $52,000 
under section 5, and there would be issued to that neighborhood 
$104,000, instead of $11,500, as now. 

Take next the bank in the town of the honorable Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] which has $22,200in circulation. Under sec- 
tion 5 of this bill it would be entitled to $52,000, and in all $104,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is to restore normal, natural, and legitimate 
coin reserve banking tothecountry. It will prevent the congestionof 
currency in New York. Under our present system, out of the $1,200,- 
000,000 of paper money of one kind or another, only about $150,000,- 
000 is subject to “‘ current redemption,” and can thus be returned to 
the place of issue instead of remaining in whatever bank it lodges. 
There is now no conceivable way of sending it back to the point of 
issue, for its point of issue is the U. 8. Treasury in Washington, 
which is a business organization, and not a banking organization, 
namely, the Government of the United States. . 

Take next, on page 38, the bank of the honorable gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ULBERSON ], in his town of Jefferson, Tex. There is 
a bank that has $22,500 of circulation. Under this bill it would be 
entitled to $31,000, under section 5, of its own notes, and redeeming 
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$31,000 more of the new Government notes, which this bank, and 

roportionately all other banks, must currently redeem andthe 
Goramuent finally; when the bank goes out of business, and not 
until then, it would issue a total of $62,000, and the advantage and 
profit to that bank would be $1,662. They could also reduce their 
cost of money loaned to the people by nearly 2 per cent. 

Take next the bank in Franklin, Tenn., the home of the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. Cox]. I really should.have felt complimented if he 
had done me the honor to be present. That bank has in circulation 
$22,000. It would be e::titled under section 5 of this bill to $17,000 
and to $17,000 more of the new greenback, increasing the $22,000 to 
$34,000. 

Take the bank in Dubuque, Iowa, the home of the honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. HENDERSON]. ‘That bank has $45,000 in circulation. 
Under section 5 of this bill it would have $150,000 under its power 
under this section, of legitimate bank money, and its profits would 
be $8,379 more than to-day, sending into that section in all a total 
of $300,000 in currency rather than $45,000 as now. 

So of Covington, Ky., the town of the honorable John G. Carlisle. 
That bank now has $90,000 in circulation. Under this bill it would 
have $90,000 under one section and under the current redemption 
section $90,000 more, which would make $180,000 that would be 
sent into that section of the country to be loaned. 

Now, right here at this point, you ask me what advantage this 
would be to the people of these various neighborhoods? What 
advantage would it be to the bank? It would be no advantage to 
the bank, unless the bank could keep this currency in circulation. 
If it could keep it in circulation, for every dollar that it did keep 
in circulation it would be worth to the bank whatever the inter- 
est on loans and discounts is on that volume of loans and discounts, 
and to the people of the neighborhood in which that bank is situ- 
ated exactly what that additional capital would be worth. And, 
Mr. Chairman, if the bank has this kind of currency to loan, if I 
go into that bank as a merchant or manufacturer and ask for a loan, 
when the loan is to be entered on my pass-book and on the book 
of the bank, and I am asking a draft upon New York upon it, or I 
am to senda draft to New York for it, is it not perfectly clear 
that that bank could make not one dollar on loaning me money 
any further than the interest on the capital that I borrowed? 

And is it not again perfectly clear to you thatif I would take that 
currency that it would not trench one single cent upon its capital 
so long as that currency was out of the bank; and just so long as we 
take that currency and use it in buying cattle, hogs, corn, oats, in 
employing workmen upon our farms or in our factories, who would 
put this money in their pockets and keep it there for a long time so 
that the banks would get the interest on it. You are complaining 
because money is dear. What you mean, nine times in ten, is that 
“eapital” is expensive to you. But your claim is also just when 
claiming that money is dear in that the getting of currency notes is 
expensive. When I say to you that the very paper that is emitted 
to the people of this country, which is the token and title to the 
products that are transferred from one man to another, and that the 
coming in possession of, that the paper to do it with costs you more 
than 1 per cent, I bestow upon the present banking system a con- 
demnation that can hardly be estimated. 

Pass this bill, and it would accomplish all you are seeking, and 
more. Mr. Chairman, this cheapening the cost of our currency 
can not be done by taking off the 10 per cent tax and issuing State- 
bank currency. Your State-bank currency will cost you every 
single farthing that the present currency costs you. Why? Because 
it is impossible by any State device for you to make any provision 
in your State bankin system for the annulling of the existing fiat 
money issued by the United States, and make th» Government give 
that money up in order that you may pui tis State money into cir- 
culation. You can not by State banks lo what is done in this bill. 
Under this bill for every $90 of the old zreenbacks that would be 
eanceled, $100 of new bank redemption greenbacks would be 
issued, and $100 bank currency paper, 1naking $200 issued to every 
$90 destroyed. 

Gentlemen, if I donot make this clear, as I always say to you 
when I speak, I would be pleased to answer any question that any 
gentleman desires to ask me. 

Mr. TALBERT, of South Carolina. Under this bill (H. R.171) 
which you are discussing, and whieh you have introduced, what 
kind of security will be required of thd people? Will the banks 
accept real estate as security, or does it change the kind of security 
now required under the present national banking system? I just 
ask the question for information. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the law confines the securities 
which a bank of discount shall handle to titles to live capital—con- 
sumable wealth—and prohibits them from taking real estate, or 
anything that is known in finance as dead capital, assecurity. We 
know in business two kinds of capital—quick or live capital and 
dead capital. Quick capital is anything that can be sold or imme- 
diately realized on. Dead capital is what we have invested in 
machinery, in plant, in factories, and things of that kind which do 
not enter into commerce and in which banks of discount are pro- 
hibited from dealing. They are forbidden to deal in anything that 
has no relatively fixed value, that can not be sold anywhere and 
transported anywhere—personal property. 





_ 





We have $2,800,000,000 of banking funds in banks of discount 
that the law confines to the uses of consumable wealth. We have 
$6,000,000,000 of capital that is devoted to the handling of produc- 
tive wealth—real estate, the very thing that you ask of. The line 
of demarkation between consumable wealth and productive wealth, 
of realty and personal property, is as clear and distinet as the line 
that separates the horse from the mule; just as definite. And the 
law allows you, furthermore, to use every single dollar’s worth of 
personal property you have in borrowing from a bank of discount. 
That is to say, the farmer can go to a bank of discount and the 


bank will take his note if it does not exceed, in the opinion of the 
banker, the amount of the crop that he will gather or the stock he 
will sell. 


Any bank will take such a note. But when you want to put a 
mortgage on your farm, if you allow these banks to take it, it ties 
up their quick capital, making it dead capital, just as it did in 1857; 
just asit has done in Kansas in 1893, and it destroys the bank, 
because you can not realize on it immediately, quickly, certainly. 
It thus depreciates the price of your farming products. This pro- 
vision, forbidding the loaning on real estate, is entirely in the inter- 
est of the farmer, and to a hundred fold greater extent than to 
anybody else. The law prohibits discount banks taking real estate 
security, not because it has any objection to that as to final pay- 
ment, but because these funds must be kept “quick” and are espe- 
cially devoted to the handling of your crops. The law says that 
nobody shall deprive you of the use of bank quick capital in hand- 
ling your crops by getting a mortgage on his farm from banks of 
discount. The function of dealing in such notes belongs only to 
savings banks and trust companies, whose capital is devoted to 
that kind of business. Mow, 1 will answer any further questions, 
if I have not answered you fully already. 

That is the exact point of it. A farmer has just the same privi- 
leges and advantages in a bank of discount that any other man has 
for the same kind of property; no more and no less. But remem- 
ber that a bank of discount can not touch a piece of paper that will 
not be paid at maturity on the exact day and at the moment due. 
I go into a bank to borrow money. The banker looks on his books 
and sees that he has so much money coming due ona certain day, 
to-morrow or next day. He asks me, ‘When do you want to use 
this money?” I say, ‘In two or three days.” He says, ‘“‘ Very 
well; I will discount your note.” Now, if there is not a certainty 
that that money due him will come in at the appointed time he can 
not possibly discount my note. If the convertibility of paper is not 
just as certain as the rising of the sun, banks of discount can not 
operate. 

I know a man in my town who pays his notes when he gets ready, 
and, although he is a very wealthy man, there is not a bank of dis- 
count in that town that will touch his note with a 10-foot pole. They 
will not have his netes at all. Soit will be with your State banks 
of discount. If the paper they discount is not absolutely converti- 
ble at the instant of maturity, they will all fail the first time there 
comes a disturbance in financial circles. To illustrate this matter, 
I gave a man a line of credit to the the amount of $40,000, although 
he had not over $5,000 in the world above his debts. Why? Because 
I knew that he was a thoroughly honest man, who would pay his 
notes on the day they were due at any sacrifice, or that if he failed 
I would get an honest dividend. So the banks, if they know thata 
man will meet his notes, that he will make any sacrifice to meet them 
when they come due, will give him credit; butif they know another 
man, even a rich man, who pays his notes at his own convenience, 
one day or ten days after they become due, they will not discount 
his paper. 

I have on my notes a bank which I wish to bring to the attention 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON]. In 
his town there is a national bank with a circulation of $45,000. 
Under this bill it would be entitled to $109,000 section 5 notes, and 
with the current redemption of its share of United States notes it 
would have a circulation for that town of $218,000. 

Again, take the town of the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Voorhees. 
There is a bank there with $45,000 circulation. Under this bill it 
might issue $163,000 of strictly bank notes, and with the current 
redemption of the new greenbacks it would have $326,000 of circula- 
tion. 

I will not take the time of the committee to go through the list 
of 19 banks I have here, but will call your attention to the table 
of their aggregate. 





| National 


bank | Profits a Profit —— 
Bank in— | notes on oo los oa = anies 
outstand-) them. HR. 171. | them. R.171. 
ing. j | 
| 
Ex-Congressman Daniel's town, | | 
Franklin, N. H.......2..----. $43, 700.00) $230.09; $30,000.00 $861.67 $631.58 
Speaker Crisp's town, Ameri- | | 
OUs, Ga.......------scceee-es 11,250.00; 59.25} 72,000.00 2,068.02) 2,008.77 
Congressman Sayer’s town, | | 
BOD, TOS, . ccc ccdvsesveccs 11, 250.00! 59.25) 104,000.02) 2,987.14 2, 927.89 
Senator Sherman’s town, Mans- | 
EE cnccce cus nneteneeal 22, 500.00, 118.50) 104,000.00 2,987.14 2, 868. 64 
Congressman Culberson’stown, | 
Joiferson, Tex ........cecccee- | 22,500.00} 118.50! 62, 000.00, 1,780. 7% 1, 662. 29 
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National-| . 
f > | > Gain to 
Bank in— | as : md entitled to | ; = bank 
‘ | outstana- them. | ,,"néer them under 
| oot | *| H.R.17L. | * 1H.R.171. 
g. 
| | 
oun 
Congressman Hatch'’s town, | | 
Hannibal, Mo... ...--cccscos--- 90 2, 500. 00) $118.50) $94, 000. 00 42, G09, 91/$2, 581. 41 
Congressman Cox's town, | | | 
Franklin, Tenn........-.-..-- | 22,000.00! 115.87) 34,000.00) 976.56) 115.87 
Senator Allison's and Congress- | | 
man Hendersen's town, Du- | | 3 Fee 
buque, Iowa. aap carmoaragece | 45,000.00) 237.01; 300, 000. 7 8, 616. "| 8, 379. 74 
Secretary Carlisle's town, Cov- | | 
Re teactbL anak eis 90, 000.00; 474.03) 190,000. 00) 5, 457. 2) 4, 983. 24 
Senator Harris's and Congress- | | 
man Patterson's town, Mem Z ate 
phis, Tenn ..... weeeee-eyee+| 45,000.00) 237.01) 218, 000. 00) 6, 261. 50) 6, 024. 49 
Senator Voorhees's town, Terre | 
Haute, Ind .....-.----- aeeeneee 45, 000.00) 237.01) 326, 000.00) 9, 363, 53) @, 126. 52 
Congressman Alexander'’stown,| — Pro 
Charlotte, N.C ....----=-----«| 45, 000.00) 237.01) 283,000. 00) 8, 272. 08) 8, 035. 07 
Senators Cullom's and Palmer's | | 
and Congressman Springer’s : 
town, Springfield, Il.......-.. | 45,000.00) 237.01) 206, 000. 00! 5, 916. 83) 5, 679. 82 
Senator TFurpie’s and Congress- | 
man Bynum’s town, Indianap- | 
GE En 0b tSncewncencccterres | 45,000.00 237.01] 334, 000. 00) 9, 598. 31) 9, 356. 30 
Congressman Geary’s town, | 
Santa Rosa, Cal....-...-......| 33,750.00) 181.52) 70,000. 00; 2,010, 57) 1, 829. 05 
Congressman Hopkins's town, | 
DERIER, Tih arcsccescnts gece sin 21, 600.00; 113. 76) 118, 000. 00, 3, 389, 25) 3, 275. 49 
Senator JBlanchard's town, 
Shreveport, La..............- 89, 000.00) 468.76) 242, 000.00) 6, 950. 84) 6, 482. 08 
Congressman Catchings’s town, ' 
Vicksburg, Miss ..........-.. 33, 750.00) 181.52) 100, 000. 00) 2, 872. 25) 2, 690, 73 
Congressman Mutchler’s town, 
BENOOR, FO ..scocccsccessncess 43, 650. 00; 230.10) 380, 000. 00/10, 914. 55,10, 686. 45 


| 


787, 450. 00 3, 891. 713, 272, 000. 02,98, 786. -— 043. 43 











Tt appears that the present circulation of these 19 banks is 
$737,450. Under bill H. R. 171 it would be $3,272,000, five times as 
much of currency that would be constantly returned to their re- 
spective neighborhoods. And this for only 19 out of the 3,857 
national banks. Iam confident that the beneficent influence upon 
the South and Northwest, and upon all the country districts of the 
country, by a banking system that should constantly return cur- 
rency from the great centers to the banks issuing it and the issuing 
it by the banks so located, would have a most beneficent influence 
upon the whole country. In fact, the plain people of the country 
are right in demanding a reform of its financial system. 

Now, for the first time in thirty years, can such a system be given 
them without repealing some existing law. The scheme of bill (H. 
R. 171) contemplates a national system running along parallel with 
the existing one and taking its place as the charters of the existing 
national banks expire. Not only that, but the banks are to be organ- 
ized under existing law, which is in no case modified excepting so 
far as is necessary to have our banking done on “coin” instead of 
‘‘bonds,” and to compel the banks to assume the current redemption 
of all existing national paper money, and to wholly relieve the 
Government from all responsibility for, or relation to, banks, 
excepting the protection to the people in compelling them to keep 
the money they issue ‘‘ good.” 

Let no one think that this additional profit made by the banks 
will stay in the pockets of the bankers and not go into those of the 

eople, in lowered interest on the money they borrow. Pass this 
bin and banks will spring up in every hamlet in the land as safe 
and sound as any existing banks, to reduce the price of the money 
the people borrow for temporary use and on every farm mortgage 
as well. Going bank rates of interest largely make the rates on 
mortgage loans. Make bank tates less and mortgage rates will be 
less. I want to call attention to another very singular condition 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Yon are speaking of a town having so much 
circulation; do you contemplate that this we when it is issued 
and paid out, will remain in the town? Will it not pass into the 
general circulation? 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks me whether 
I think if this money is paid out in a town it will not go into the 
general circulation of the country, as now. I answer, no, it will 
not do as it now does, but quite differently. It will go into the gen- 
eral circulation, but how much the bank ‘can keep out will depend 
entirely upon the demand for paper money—not capital, in that 
neighborhood. If theneighborhood demands the currency money, 
it willstay out. If the neighborhood does not demand the money 
it will not stay out; and that, as I understand, is exactly the kind 
of banking you want. If the mone es to any other part of the 
country or a city it will be sent to Washington for redemption and 
thus be sent back to the bank. 

Now, gentlemen, make no mistake as to what I say here. This 
is not only an advantage to the bank, but it is in some sense a 
hardship to the bank. That is to say, it is just as much a hardship 





to the bank to redeem these notes in Washington, or to redeem 
them over its counter, as it would be to redeem so many checks, 
drafts, or bills of exchange issued against a credit in the bank that 
® customer might have, and no more. The bank has to take care of 


them in the same way. And let me remark here, that a bank bill 
does not differ by the shadow of a shade, in law or in substance, 
from a cashier’s check or from any individual check, or any draft or 
any bill of exchange, except in this way, that the bank bills are 
designed for the use of persons who know nothing about any other 
money paper, who have no means of knowing whether a bank is 
good or not, whose business is too small to keep a bank account— 
wage workers, farmers, and others—and who can pass these bills 
from man to man without indorsement. Therefofe, the holder of a 
bank bill must be so thoroughly protected and the bill be so guar- 
anteed as to be just as good without indorsement as a check would 
be with a dozen indorsements. 

The other forms of obligation must have the personal indorse- 
ment of each holder of them while the bank bill does not, and that 
is all the difference between them that any man can imagine even. 


Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman says that the bills of the bank, if it 
be a good bank, will be kept out in proportion to the local demand 
for their use; will he tell us why it is, then, that if there be no local 
bank which issues its bills, but all the bills are issued from some one 
given point, say from the great center of the country—why it is 
that that circulation will not go outand stay out and be just where it 
is wanted, as he says it will where the issue is made by a local bank 
under his bill? 


Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman for asking that question. 
The difference is this. When the country is demanding and using 
every dollar of currency that is issued, the curreney will congest 
nowhere, and at such a time it is comparatively immaterial to the 
public from what quarter it is issued; but even in such a case it is 
very material to the bank and to its neighborhood, because it is 
desirable that the money made or earned upon it shall be made in 
the neighborhood in order to make interest on loans less in that 
neighborhood. 

If it is issued from Washington it will go where money is worth 
4 per cent just as quickly as it will go where money is worth 10 
per cent interest and there stay. Under the system of H. R. 171 it 
will be forced away from New York, where it now congests, back 
into the section of country where it is issued; and if it is needed 
in other sections of the country and does not go back there, then 
that bank in the country issuing it will be making the profit on it 
every day it is out, instead of the New York bank or any other bank 
being compelled to hold it idle. While in the view of some gentle- 
men now listening to me this point may seem unimportant, I wish 
to impress upon the House that in practice it is all-important. By 
way of illustration, let me tell a little story; and if I put myself 
personally into this matter I hope the House will excuse me. 

When I was a boy 16} years old, my father, who was a very busy 
man, turned over to me the management of the finances of his 
manufacturing business; and I managed them for seven years. I 
do not know that during that time he ever gave them any atten- 
tion. Now, when I wanted a loan I would goto the bank doing 
business under the old Suffolk system—and this bill embodies the 
Suffolk system turned the other end foremost, so far as the issuin 
and redemption of bills is concerned—I would go to the bank = 
ask the cashier for a loan. He would say, “‘What are you going 
to do with the money? Do you want it to pay a note in Boston?” 
‘*No,” I would reply, “I want it to pay our help, our workmen.” 
“Then you are going to send it out into the country?” “Yes, 
sir.” ‘ What isthe amount of yournote?” I would answer, “$1,000, 
$2,000, $5,000,” or whatever the amount might be. And he would 
reply, ‘‘ Very well; we will take the note.” 

On another occasion I would say, when interrogated in the same 
manner, “I want the money to pay a note in Boston or a New 
York draft to meet a note.” The cashier would answer, ‘I can not 
let you have it to-day. How long can you wait? When will your 
note be due or your New York draft be needed?” I would answer, 
perhaps, ‘‘In seven days.” But I would add, “I want to be certain 
about this matter.” ‘‘ Well,” he would reply, “I think I shall 
have the money for you by that time; come in day after to-morrow 
and I will let you have my answer in season for you to get the 
money somewhere else if we do not have it for you.” 

Now, does not this little story illustrate the fact that a bank 
organized under proper conditions, issuing its money under proper 
conditions, has a tendency—that is all I claim—to take care of the 
farmer, to take care of the wool-buyer, to take care of the hog- 
buyer, to take care of everybody in the neighborhood doing a small 
or local business, before it takes care of the rich man or the manu- 
facturer. Under present conditions the bank has no inducément 
to favor the farmer or small operator who wants currency to the 
man who wants drafts on New York. And that is what we want. 
Why? Because we all prosper when the farmer and the wool-buyer 
and the hog-buyer are eee: we all suffer when they suffer. 
And for any apparent disadvantage that the manufacturer or the 
banker suffers under the system of bill H. R. 171, or what he 
suffer in any sound banking system, he would gain ® hundred- 
fold more in partaking of the general prosperity of the country 
than he could ——— suffer under the reformed system. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question in 
order that I may be sure I understand his position. As I under- 
stand, his criticism does not refer to the point of issue, bocause 
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while the authority which engraves the notes and supplies them to 
the banks is at Washington, yet the actual point of issue of all 
national-bank notes is in various parts of the country, according 
to the location of the different banks. The difficulty, as I under- 
stand, which the gentleman suggests is with reference to redemp- 
tion. The gentleman’s point is that the notes, instead of going 
back for redemption to the points of issue (that is, to the banks 
which originally issued them) tend toward the great commercial 
centers, because of the fact that they are not there actually re- 
deemed. Is that the gentleman’s criticism? 

Mr. WALKER. My criticism is not that they tend to go to the 
commercial centers, for all good money will not only tend to go to 
commercial centers, but will go there under this system or any 
other. My complaint of the present national-banking system, 
which alone is sufficient to condemn it, is because it is based upon 
the national bonds, and such a basis is a menace in any banking 
system, and destructive of it in times of trial. First, 1 object to 
the present system because itis a bond system. I object to the 
present system because it is not susceptible, under present condi- 
tions, of extending itself all over the country and of having done 
under it the work which a banking system should do in the way it 
ought to be done. The money which is now issued for the wants 
of the people can not be forced from New York, when it strikes 
there, back to the points of issue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand the gentleman; but the real point 
of issue is where the various banks are located—not in Washington 
where the notes are prepared and furnished to the banks. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand printing notes is not issuing them. 
When our present banking system was inaugurated and the whole 
country was under it, and all ourmoney practically was the money 
of the national-banking system, the evils I am now complaining of 
did not exist. Nearly all paper money was then forced back to 
the point of issue. Does that answer the gentleman’s inquiry? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 1 think I understand now the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. 

Mr. WALKER. Now here is a bank in Lancaster, Pa., the home 
of the honorable gentleman from that district [Mr. Brostus]. This 
bank has $210,000 capital, every dollar of which is invested in 
bonds; and it has every dollar of circulation that it can take, $183,800. 
Under this bill, its total circulation would be reduced to $82,000, 
$41,000 of which would be strictly bank money issued under sec- 
tion 5, and the balance of which would be its proportion of the 
“current redemption” of the new greenbacks. But under the sys- 


tem I advocate the net profits of that institution would be $4,846 | 
That | 


more than now on this immense and abnormal circulation. 
is to say, if if bought its bonds equally in the three issues of exist- 
ing 2 per cent, 4 per cent, and 6 per cent. I take for a basis of calcu- 
lating all my figures those of the actuary of the U. 8. Treasury. 
Here is a bank in Chestertown, Md., in the district of Mr. Brart- 
TAN. This bank has not a dollar of circulation. But it is obliged 
to lock up its capital in buying $15,000 in bonds and let those bonds 
lie in its vaults, thus taking that much capital which the people 
should have in order to do their business out of that neighborhood. 
Under this bill it will be entitled to $45,000 in strictly bank cireu- 
lation, and its total circulation would be $90,000. Here isa bank 
in Houston, Tex., the homeof Mr. Hutcurson. This bank has not 
a dollar in circulation, and is obliged to lock up $25,000 capital in 
bonds. Its one-half circulation under the provision in section 5 
would be $210,810, and its total circulation $421,620. This would 
practically add that much capital to that neighborhood. Its profits 
on its existing ‘‘loans and discounts” would be $12,000 more than 
they are now. This bank could loan, at 4.6 per cent, its $906,000 
of loans and discounts and make as much money as it now makes 
at 6 percent. It could make its loan of $906,000 at 6.2 per cent, 
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| what cowards! 


tana and all over the country by about one-third of what it now 
costs you. If you had the courage to doit, itcould be done. Why 
can’t we doit? Imagine, for you surely can—I won't proclaim it— 
for it would not be creditable to us as Representatives, either from 
Massachusetts or elsewhere, to go further than this and say that 


our speeches are made for home consumption instead of in legiti- 


mate debate to facilitate the doing of the business of the people. Is 
that performing our duty as legislators? Is that what we were sent 


here for? And I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that wheu that glorious, I will call him as of old, “‘Joe McKenna,” 
now U. 8. Judge McKenna, of California, told his people, when his 
convention nominated him for Congress on a free coinage of silver 
platform unanimously adopted, that he was opposed to the free 


coinage of silver, and would vote against it if they sent him back 
here, they did send him back with a larger majority than ever 
before. 


I want to say to you, and particularly to the younger men, that 
the people of this country admire a man who is courageously wrong 
over and above a man who is timidly, feebly right against his per- 
sonal conviction; and that is the case everywhere and at all times. 

The theory and practice of ‘‘representing our constituents ” 
prevalent in many minds is corroding to true manhood, as it is to 
wise representative government. 

Look at this thing for a moment. Gold in the Treasury in Jan 
uary, 1889, $326,000,000; in 1894, $152,009,000, or less by $174,000,000. 
Again free gold in the Treasury in January, 1890, $195,000,000; in 
1894, $76,000,000, $119,000,000 loss. Twelve hundred millions of paper 
money dependent on $76,000,000 of gold anybody can take over 
night, instead of being dependent on the $350,000,000 of visible gold 
now in the country, every dollar of which would be in the banks 
where it ought to be, and where nobody can take it away except 


| under the demands of legitimate commerce. 


Proud of your system, are you? Democrats, are you proud of 
your Democratic administration that they did not provide some 
measure for you in place of the repeal of the Sherman clause? Oh, 
Democrats! Why, there is not a body of men in 


| all the world that will follow their leaders like Democrats when 





they have a leader; and you now have no leader, you had none then, 
und you are not likely to have one in the future. [Laughter. | 

Another consideration. I am not saying this for political effect. 
I am trying to provoke you Democrats to good works. I have read 
somewhere the words of a wise man in an ancient book about men 
being provoked to do good. That is what I want to do for you. 

Again, listen to this: Paid into the New York custom-house 
1889, 83 per cent in gold and gold certificates; May 10, 1894, on 
14 per cent. And you are going to sell bonds to get gold rather 
than compel gold to be paid into the custom-honuse! 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia how he likes this 
movement of gold or want of it. He is alwaysvery kind to me—I 
allude to Judge Turner. You remember the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia examined me for admission to this bar, publicly here 
in the House and decided that I might pass as ‘‘ship’s lawyer” to 
practice in this court. Upon that basis I propose to devote a few 
minutes in giving my opinion on the constitutionality of the 10 
per cent tax law. With great confidence, abundant confidence, for 
I have not the shadow of adoubt that it will be just as good a legal 
opinion as that of any other man on the floor on a question of con- 
stitutional law, because I have discovered on these matters that to 


in 
} 
I 


| do what I want to do is constitutional; what I don’t want to do is 


unconstitutional, and I think that a “‘ship’s lawyer” is perfectly 


| competent to practice before acourt that determines law precedents 


and make as much money as it now makes at 8 per cent under ex- | 


isting banking laws. It could loan its $906,000 at 7% per cent, 
and make as much money as it can nowmake at 10 percent. These 
things are true of every bank in the country. 

Now, I wish to ask the House if you are ready to delay a day 
longer than necessary to pass a banking bill that I know is as safe 
as to any bank bill, and to its scheme as a whole, as any banking sys- 
tem in the world, and thus get rid of a banking system that pro- 
duces the results I have not only mentioned but proved to exist 
beyond any power of successful contradiction? Under this bill the 
Government would get the benefit of four hundred or more millions 
of circulation, or the interest upon it, being one-half of the circu- 
lation of the country, whereas of the currency notes of the Bank 
of England the Government has the advantage of one-third of its 
circulation, and pays the banks 2 percent uponit. And let me say 
right here that the scheme of bill H. R. 171 is not an ideal scheme, 
according to my mind asa financier. Asa legislator seeking some- 
thin:: practical here and now, itis. As a financier I know we ought 
to issue 2 per cent bonds and take up every greenback and Treas- 
ury note. You can sell 2 per cent bonds to do so, if itis known 
ae take up the greenbacks and Treasury notes with the pro- 
ceeds. , 

There is no difficulty if you will do that, and then let the banks 
of the people issue all the money, and be thus enabled to reduce 
the rate of interest on their loans here and in Texas and in Mon- 


upon such a basis. [Laughter.] 

And furthermore, i have noticed that the constitutional lawyers 
on this floor quote to justify their opinions, the opinions expressed 
by the counsel on the one side or the counsel on the other, to dis- 
pute the decisions of the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetime of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] has expired. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] be allowed to complete his remarks, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. I had supposed heretofore, practicing before a 
ship’s court, or the various courts before which I have practiced, 
that it was the decision of the court that was authority and not the 
remarks of counsel. Before I take up the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the 10 per cent tax law I wish to call your attention to 
several more facts: The Bank of England absolutely refuses to have 
over $125,000,000 of gold if she can possibly get rid of it legiti- 
mately, because she does not want the expense and risk of having 
it; and furthermore, because she knows that if she has more it 
embarrasses other countries and hurts her trade with them. And 
yet there has been absolutely forced upon the Bank of England a 
reserve of $168,000,000 for the week ending May 23 as against 
$120,000,000 for the same week in 1893, making $48,000,000, or one- 
third more gold than she wants or will have a day longer than nec- 
essary to get rid of if. And yet we here in this country are hank- 
ering and longing for more coin and taxing the people of this coun- 
try to-day fully 67 cents a head for the excess of coin we now bave, 
and we are still demanding more every year. 
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The reserves in the New York banks are now $131,000,000, while 
in 1893 they were $68,000,000; that is, $62,000,000 more, or almost 
double what they held last year. 

We do need another banking system to prevent the congestion of 
currency in New York, and we need it immediately. The dangers 
te the country of a monetary crisis to-morrow are enormous, and 
I want to say to the House that never in the twenty-five years that 
I have made finance’my principal study and watched the movement 
of money and of crops, in my business and for a diversion, havo 
I ever seen the day in normal business conditious, so far as products 
and handling of products was concerned, when a crisis was s0 
imminent. Let us wake up some fine morning and find the gold has 
been taken out of the U. 8. Treasury. It would frighten the world 
as in 1893. In a condition of things where it would be impossible 
to get up a crisis under any rational banking system you are liable 
to wake up any fine morning and find we have one, 

How long will you wait before you act? Coin, of course, is the 
principal basis of all sound currency, and under the bill I am com- 
mending to you $400,000,000 of coin would be required and held in 
banks to-day instead of being required nowhere and earning not a 
cent anywhere. Banks are not only desirable but indispensable. 
What is the business of a bank of discount? It collects from its 
patrons in deposits all the aoe that is not wanted for use by its 
owners at the moment, and holds it until the owners do want it. 
It is also a clearing house for the title to every dollar’s worth of 
products that are exchanged between man to man throughout the 
whole country and the world over. It is also a loaning association, 
as I have said to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT], 
for loaning on all kinds of consumable products. Savings institu- 
tions, and trust companies, and loan associations with their $6,000,- 
000,000 of loans handle productive wealth. 

Furthermore, banks always make loans cheaper to the community 
in which the bank is located than private lenders. Individuals 
with $500 or $1,000 to loan will always get one or two per cent 
more than any institution would dare to take, its operations being 
publicly known and loans having to be made over its own counter, 
and all having to be done according to the rules of the bank that 
the directors prescribe. 

Only banks of discount can issue good money. My friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] says that he has seen farmers pay 20 per cent 
for money. The rule for loaning money invariably, everywhere, is 
first, cheapness in proportion its safety; second, the amount; 
third, the time; Government bonds, 2 or 3 per cent; the pawn shops, 
100 per cent, and all the way between. 

In the older parts of Wisconsin I know that money is being loaned 
for 5 or 6 per cent on mortgages, where it costs 7 or 8 per cent over 
the counters of the banks on short loans, on the principle I have 
just indicated. The Comptroller’s report shows, as I have before 
stated, that we have $2,800,000,000 of capital, quick capital, that is 
devoted to the handling of the crops of the country and consumable 
wealth, and confined by law to that, so that advantage may not be 
taken of the farmer and the manufacturer to depress his prices by 
locking up the money in loans on real estate. 

I favor a national-banking system that will force into circulation 
by economic law every dollar the citizens canbe induced to 
safely take. Now, how is the paper money issued? Paper money 
from the Government must necessarily be issued on a vacuum—on 
nothing. What the Government gets for the money it issues it con- 
sumes in salaries, ships, forts, public buildings, and the ten thousand 
ways which we all Know. hen it issues money it at once con- 
sumes the products that it gets for it. When a bank issues a dollar 
of money it has a title to from $2 to $10 worth of wealth that it 
may avail itself of on a day named for every dollar it issues. 
“Credit money.” Why, what ridiculous talk! Isa deed for a farm 
‘‘a credit farm?” Is a warehouse receipt for wheat “ credit wheat?” 
A bank bill is a ‘“‘ warehouse receipt”- for unnamed consumable 
wealth. 

When I go toa bank and give a note for $1,000 I indorse that 
note, and the bauker gives me $1,000 in currency. What has he got 
for the $1,000 in currency? He has got title to an undivided por- 
tion of my consumable wealth in whatever proportion that $1,000 
may bear to the whole of it.. If I have $20,000, it is one-twentieth; if 
it be $5,000, it is one-fifth; if it be $100,000, one-hundredth ; and the 
bank has for security behind the title to the $1,000 the $20,000 or 
$5,000 or $100,000 to redeem that $1,000 worth of bills when those 
bills are returned. Do you dispute that, you talkers about “credit 
money?” What is there of ‘‘credit” about that money? No more 
than a deed toa farm makes a “credit farm” or a warehouse receipt 
for wheat is ‘credit wheat.” 

What else is necessary te make it good? That alone does not 
make it good; but if I can get a dollar in coin the instant I present 
it, that makes it good money, and nothing else makes it good money. 
A moment’s hesitation in the redemption of per money relegates it 
to the sphere of an ordinary “demand note.” Tho moment there 
is any brokerage charge upon it it is relegated to the realm of the 
ordinary demand note. Is not that trae? But I am not getting 


any —. nor am I being asked questions as is customary. 
Laughter.) (To Mr. Lawson.) You agree with me, I know. [Mr. 
WSON assenting.] I knew that before; but I was talking to others. 


_ It must be perfectly clear that for every dollar of money a bank 
issues it has from $2 to $10 behind it; and is it not also true that a 
bank will not take the note of a man unless he has sufficient secu- 
rity behind it to make it $2 for every dollar he borrows; the endorser 
adds to it whatever capital he has. And the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that the same identical consumable wealth that I had in my pos- 
session that was to redeem this $1,000 that was giyen me is not used 
to redeem it, but that of somebody else is nothing to the point; be- 
cause there comes the common law of chances, and there will be any 
number of other men who will come in and surrender the sum necessary 
in paying their debt and the bank can by the money thus obtained 
redeem this identical $1,000, and my $1,000, when I pay it, will re- 
deem somebody else’s that was subsequently loaned. You must ex- 
cuse me for thus going into this so fully, and if Iam going into it 
too fully on the slightest hint I will stop, but there has been so 
much nonsense talked about the matter that it actually makes me 
ill to hear it. 

Mr. TERRY. What is the usual rate of interest in borrowing 
money in Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALKER. That depends entirely upon the safety of the loan, 
theamount, and the time. I once borrowed $60,000 one bright morn- 
ing on my own name alone at 1} per cent. I thought that was 
cheap enough. 

Mr. TERRY. One and three-quarter per cent per annum? . 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; and Ihave borrowed it for years at not over 
3} per cent. 

Mr. TERRY. What is the usual rate? 

Mr. WALKER. The bank rate is 6 per cent for notes that are 
or, made. The rate is 4or5 where large amounts are bor- 
rowed, 

Mr. TERRY. Then why are they willing to invest in Government 
bonds at 3 and 34 per cent? 

Mr. WALKER. | Because the money that is invested by banks of 
discount is invested on consumable wealth, where the risk is a 

eat deal larger than on real estate or bonds, and the money that 
is invested in Government bonds is the funds of savings banks and 
trust companies and trust funds held by trustees. Furthermore, 
the bonds are free from taxation, that is to say, the Government 
collects the taxes every time the interest is paid on them in lessened 
interest. 

Mr. TERRY. You have — confidence, then, in the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding that the reserve in gold is somewhat 
depleted ? 

r. WALKER. Because we have confidence in the patriotism of 
American bankers, not in the Government. The bankers have sus- 
tained the Government for twenty years and will continue to do so. 

Mr. TERRY. lLIamesorry to learn thatthe people of Massachusetts 
have lost confidence in the Government of the United States. 
Ce 

Mr. WALKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point let me say a 
word which is somewhat apart from the question. The inter- 
indebtedness of this country is not less than $34,000,000,000, and 
instead of its being an evidence of poverty it is an evidence of 
wealth.. It is an evidence that the wealth of this country is at the 
beck and call of any enterprising, honest man who seeks it, believ- 
ing that he can make more money by the use of it than the men 
who own it. Furthermore, let me say that we hear a great deal of 
talk here about men coming into possession of the increment of 
wealth, wealth that they do not earn. 

Now, that is an evilin a certain respect, but, in the first place, you 
can not help it, and, in the second place, in the life of a nation it is 
of no earthly consequence, because that wealth will not be held, on 
an average, by the men who get it, ten years, and once in forty 
years or thereabouts all the wealth of the country goes through the 
probate courts of the country, is practically thrown into the com- 
mon pool of all the wealth of the country, for men to take it out 
in proportion to their ability and skill in employing it mainly for 
the benefit of all the people. So that the evil is of short duration, 
and, while we ought to pass laws to control it as far as we can 
justly do so, we ought to be exceedingly cautious not to tax enter- 

rise and industry, and in attempting to hinder its flow in the 
Nirections in which it now flows not to stop any flow at all or 
unduly hinder it. 

Let me say again, further, that work is the normal and desirable 
condition of allmen. A farm to a farmer is what? It is a job toa 
worker for wages in products. A permanent job at $10 a day is 
worth to the worker $80,000 invested at 5 per cent. A permanent 
job at $5 a day is worth $30,000 invested; at $2 a day it is worth 
$12,000 invested; at $1.50 a day it is worth $9,000 invested, and at 
$1 a day it is worth $6,000 invested. The job is just as valuable to 
the worker as the farm to the farmer, or as it would be to invest any 
one of these different amounts for him if you denied him an oppor- 
tunity to work. We are too apt to forget what wages mean. 

Another thing. When the Government issues oe it can only 
issue good money. by holding a coin dollar for every do lar it issues; 
it has no law of ave to hold safely any less. The reserve of 
the Government can do only one 1. viz, make the currency 
which the Government issues secure. When money is issued by a 
bank its reserve does three things. It makes every liability of the 
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bank, whether it be paper money or whether it be a credit written 
on a book or credit on a bill of exchange—it makes everyone of 
them safe, and there is no device known to the banker or the law 
that can set aside the reserve of a bank for one class of bank obli- 
gations any more than for another. It is equally held for all classes 
of bank obligations, and the reserve acts as a reserve to the bank, 
and, furthermore, as a measure of value metal (for the bank 
reserve, the cash part of it, should be in coin), and, furthermore, 
it acts as a reserve for the bills. 

Therefore, it earns just as much as any other part of its bankable 
funds. To-day we have two thousand eight hundred million of 
bankable funds, two thousand two hundred million loaned, and 
six hundred million lying absolutely idle, not earning a cent; and, 
therefore, our banks must charge one-sixth more than banks organ- 
ized as foreign banks are, to their customers in order to earn the 
game money on their stock. It comes to this, that the eight hun- 
dred million of visible coin in this country is not earning one 
farthing, while under a rational ae system all that could be so 
used would be held by the banks in their reserves, and would be 
earning just as much in currency issued to the amount of them, as 
on any other bankable funds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word on the constitutionality 
of this law imposing the 10 per cent tax, and I think I have abun- 
dantly satisfied this committee that I am more than competent to 
speak upon it when I have stated that I have the approval of my 
honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER]. 

A particular motive influencing the passage ofany particular law 
has small place in the interpretation of it qutside of the letter of its 
text. A good and lawful purpose for its enactment must be as- 
sumed. e 10 per cent tax Jaw on State-bank issues can not be 
declared unconstitutional because it is too high a tax. Whatever 
the original motive for passing the act imposing a 10 per cent tax 
on State-bank notes may have been, it has long since lost its force 
and has now no effect in considering the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the act. Issuing promissury currency bank notes is of 
national concern, and itis a national right and duty to regulate 
their issue. The act does not prohibit any man from issuing “‘de- 
mand notes,” or any man from taking them; only the notes must 
not deceive the taker as to what they are. Bank currency notes 
are only one of the several kinds of paper money. Checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange are equally paper money. The act only regulates 
their substance, their identification from other notes, and their use 
for particular purposes and under reasonable conditions and control. 

The National Government does not prohibit or in any way inter- 
fere with the action of the States in chartering or sustaining bank- 
ing institutions; and there are, I had almost said hundreds, cer- 
tainly —— a number of banking institutions organized under the 
national-bank law that do not issue currency notes, because it is 
not for their interest to do so. 

Under the banking bill which I commend to the House, not half 
of the banks in the great cities can issueadollar. Why? Because 
their notes would come back on them so quickly that it would be 
of no advantage to them to issue currency. The result would be 
that the notes would be largely issued oa the country banks, a 
result exactly such as you want to reach. But you can not do it 
under State institutions. Why? Because your country-bank notes 
would not be available in New York, and your national notes would; 
and the New York banks would be compelled to issue currency to 
do their business. 

Mr.'!GEAR. Will the gentleman be kind enough to explain why 
the country-bank notes would not be redeemable in New York? 

Mr. WALKER. Because they would not be accepted at the clear- 
ing house there; and could not be safely accepted there. You will 
reach exactly the result you desire by passing this banking bill, H. 
R. 171, and making it for the interest of the city banks not to issue 

aper money by the operation of natural financial laws, and making 
t a thousandfold more than it is now the interest of the country 
banks to issue the paper money of the country. 

But the New York banker and every prudent banker or financier 
in this House‘will say to me, ‘Yes; but your country banks are not 
as safe as the city banks; and we ought not to have any banking sys- 
tem which will discourage the issue of paper at these solid financial 
centers and encourage its issue in the country.” Ah, Mr. Chairman, 
I answer again, thatif there were a few more losses (and I do not be- 
lieve the losses will be materially more—there would be some more, 
a the advantage to the cities through the encouragement of 

usiness and oe of the country would counterbalance a 
hundred fold the disadvantages gentlemen are disposed to complainof. 

Again, the 10 per cent bank tax act treats the State-bank issues 
of currency notes upon the broadest lines of public policy and 
national safety as well as individual safety. 

Now, I want to commend especially to Democrats what I am 
about to say. But I am sorry that the Democrats always leave the 
floor whenever we Republicans are talking. You will find two 
Republicans listening to a Democratic speech where you will find 
one Democrat listening to a Republican speech. 

Mr. MALLORY. Some of us are listening to you. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; and those on your side are my friends— 
every man of them—those who have gone as well as those who 
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remain. I regard as among my best friends some of the gentlemen 
on that side of the House; and I regret that they are not all here. 

The war power of a nation can not be fully exercised without not 
only a sound but a national financial system, which necessarily in- 
cludes banks of issue. This was shown, as I have already stated, 
in 1860. Why, sir, if we had had at that period a rational, sound, 
national banking system my Confederate friends of the South and 
we of the North would have run along without fiat money: we 
would have gone along without needing any such devices at all. 
There would have been no national greenbacks in our system. 

Why, sir, look at the Bank of England, which stands as inde- 
pendent of the Government as Bunker Hill monument stood through 
the war. Look at the Bank of France, which stood firmly when 
France was torn almost beyond recognition by the commune and 
with almost every foot of her soil trampled by a foreign foe 
stood like a shaft of granite, ready to assist in restoring the French 
Government rescued out of the shreds and patches of national unity 
into which it had been riven. 

And I exhort you as patriots—Democrats, loving this country, I 
believe, as the Republicans love it—not to lay your hands on to 
destroy a national system. Whatever may be my views of the deti- 
ciencies of our present national banking system as compared with 
a proper one, the present system is immeasurably superior to any 
possible system that can be provided by 44 separate States. Ihave 
introduced, by request, an amendment to the pending bill—an 
amendment that I am not in favor of, but I say to you Demo- 
crats that a measure such as is embodied in this amendment is the 
only thing that can give you a banking system which will not in- 
crease the cost of money to your people, instead of decreasing it, 
if you must have a State banking system. My objection to the bank- 
ing system advocated by my friend from Illinois is that it contem- 
plates a perpetuation of the use of bonds. Furthermore, it will 
double the cost of the paper money necessary to the transfer of capi- 
tal, as compared with the present cost. That alone isa fatal objec- 
tion, to say nothing more. 

Once more interstate commerce will necessarily be hampered and 
crippled without a national-bank paper currency. In 1857, as I 
have explained, I had charge of the management of the finances of 
a business concern, and I know that if we had had, at that time, a 
sound banking system throughout the country, the financial panic 
of that period would have been scarcely a tithe as disastrous as it 
was. I paid 10 per cent at that time for the transmission of money 
from Illinois to Boston—a percentage four times as great as the 
profit on all the goods it represented. 

The 10 per cent act only regulates—and I ask your particular 
attention to this—the act only ‘‘regulates commerce between the 
States and the Indian tribes” in the 10 per cént tax on any issues 
of currency notes, by State institutions in order to promote com- 
merce by saving the people from the taxation of money-brokers, as it 
is impossible to have forty-four independent systems of paper money 
on, which the brokerage the citizen would pay would not amount 
annually to far more than the 10 per cent tax. This is in form taxa- 
tion; in substance, however, it is a relief from taxation. The Con- 
stitution guarantees the ‘freedom of interstate commerce,” which 
is of great importance to the citizen of every State, but this is 
impossible unless all paper money is uniform and also interstate. 

To-day, in this country, it is as impossible to transfer the titles to 
property in interstate trade without paper money, of interstate and 
universal and unvarying exchange value, as to transfer products 
without transportation facilities. Nota title to any property sold 
anywhere inthe country is transferred finally—the bill of sale does 
not do it—except by a note or check, and they necessarily gothrough 
the banks, and must necessarily go through the national banks, 
without a discount on them, for a discount on them interferes with 
free exchange and thus tends to destroy trade. The internal and 
external trade of a State is one and indivisible. It can not be 
divided. Under present conditions paper money and trade are one 
and indivisible. 

A local currency of locally ‘‘ good money” for local purposes and 
use, and an interstate or national currency, of good money, existing 
side by side, and each equally good money, is impossible. It is not 
conceivable to a financier—a European financier, I will say. There 
is no financier anywhere in Europe who would consider it for a 
moment—not one. Good money is coin or any noninterest-bearing 
title to td that can be immediately realized on, with the 
option of coin, 

The moment any paper money can not be instantly redeemed in 
coin, or is at the slightest discount, it ceases to be ‘‘money,” and is 
relegated to the position of a common demand note as opposed to a 
currency note, as I have said once before. Money, paper notes, in 
currency notes, is no more ‘‘credit money” than a deed to a farm is 
a ‘‘eredit farm,” or a warehouse receipt for wheat is ‘‘credit wheat.” 

All good paper moneys are bona fide titles to specific things in 
particular places, that are the wealth of the holder of these cur- 
rency notes, which currency notes are as much titles to particular 
property as are warehouse receipts for wheat titles to that wheat, 
or deeds to farms titles to particular farms. 

State rights in our Federal scheme are of supreme importance. I 
yield to no man in his desire to preserve State rights. Our political 
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the powers of the State. They must be guarded with religious care. | mitting them to issue currency up to the sum of their coin-money 
State elections, if you please, State balloting booths, State officers, | reserve. It requires that their reserve shall be in coin, half gold 
State politics; but it can not include the State issues of or the con- | and half silver, making a legal, legitimate use for gold and silver, 
trol of paper money any more than it can control of coin money. | which there is not to-day in this country. There is not any law 
Their relations are too intimate to admit of separation. .| Tequires any use to-day of one dollar of coin in this country. 

The right to issue demand notes is a natural and necessarily Do we want a banking system of that kind? The banking system 
inalienable right, but civilization has evolved a certain form and | which we now have has but two redeeming features, one of which 
use of bank demand notes which it is necessary-for the nation to | is not really banking. The bank bill can never be defaulted. It 
control in the defense of the rights of each individual and of national | has given it in the Government bond ample security, and it is the 
defense as well, same as on a mortgage, but it is done at a fearful and unnecessary 

We can not maintain our Army or Navy or manufacturing in case | cost. It is a good thing; it ought to be done. It is done more 
of war without creating this financial system at immense loss, even | effectively in my bill. Under the small tax of 1 mill on the dollar 
of billions, as we did in 1860, unless we create it now in peaceful | on all the bills the banks issue, under section 5, we shall have ten 
times. times as much money (and have it in the Treasury to pay in money 

When it is said that the State is better qualified to decide what | without issuing bonds) as will be necessary, as shown by the opera- 
is for the interest of the State, in bank issues, I think we hardly | tion of the last thirty years, had they operated during that period 
realize what it means. The argument of the gentleman from | under bill No. 171. 

Tennessee [Mr. Cox] went on to say that the bank stock would be Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
held by local holders, that the State banks would be managed by | him a question? 

local men. Why, the freedom to secure charters for banks under a Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

State law can not by any possibility be any greater than now under Mr. HALL of Missouri. I did not havethepleasure orthe honor to 
the national law. ‘The national ow pee that you must get | hear the gentleman, as I have been detained elsewhere on business, 
$50,000 together, and you may amend the law to make it $20,000 if | and I do not know whether you have covered this point or not, but 
you choose; but the reason that $50,000 is decided upon is that the | I know how you express your views in committee, and therefore I 
necessary expenses of your room, and your cashier, and the other | will ask you this question. You admit that the national-banking 
officers and employés will be such that it has been found in practice | system, as a currency-issuing system, is a perfect failure? 

not safe to go lower. But try it at a lower sum if you choose, but Mr. WALKER. Let me answer that now, before you ask the rest 
do not abandon a national for a State system, or want of system. of your question. It isa perfect success for its purpose as it was 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. Lawson] says that private bankers | originally formed and operated; itis a failure as it exists to-day. 
aredesirable, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, he confuses private Mr. HALL of Missouri. -Is it not a fact that it appeared before 
banks with State banks. Private bankers are absolutely necessary, | our committee that some of the national banks of the United States, 
The banking business of no country can be done without them. | probably the very largest, have never taken out one dollar of cur- 
Why? Because they are necessary, and I hope you will observe it | rency or added one dollar to the circulating medium ? 
well. It is necessary to have bankers who will take risks and do Mr. WALKER. Certainly, I think I have covered that point. 
business in a manner that can not be provided for, or eyen permit- Mr. HALL of Missouri. Then let mo ask you on this further 
ted in any general law. I need not go into this further. They are | point. I want to get it before your mind and then I will have com- 
generally located at the great importing centers and the great trade | pleted my idea—that is, that this amendment, offered here by the 
centers. They have to do things and totake risks the same as when | gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] is not an amendment the pur- 
the Barings failed, the same as the Rothschilds did then. Could | pose of which is to establish wild-cat banks, but is simply to have 
any bank do what was then done? We must have bankers bigger | the effect of repealing that inhibition so far as State banks and 
than and overtowering any single bank, or the immense transactions | State banking associations are concerned, You do not deny those 
of this country and interstate transactions of the world can not be | two statements? 
conducted, Private banks must exist everywhere and always; Mr. WALKER. That is it, exactly—by repealing the 10 per cent 
bat it is not necessary for them to issue paper-currency money. tax or allowing State banks to issue money. My objection to it, 

Furthermore, remember that they all rest finally on the national | first, is, that only a very few of the States are sufficiently large and 
banks. Their deposits are made in them, The national banks are | their business large enough to be able to afford a proper bureau of 
as necessary to them, and the safety of the national banks is as | supervision and oversight; and for that reason they can not afford 
necessary to their operation, as to other business houses. itand can not doit. Secondly, it will not cheapen money to the 

The abuse by Congressmen of ‘‘ Wall street,” claiming that it | people one farthing; because there is and can be no provision in it 
controls our currency, and all that has been said on this floor is | for disposing of the existing greenback, Treasury note, and silver 
only theoretical. As to its power of control, did it choose to exer- | certificates; and, furthermore, my objection to it is that it neces- 
cise that power, what is said has no practical value, And it is | sarily would cause a brokerage to be paid on those notes at many 
precisely this same power that every fleet-of iron steamers running | points,“and the delay in time it would necessarily take at the 
trom here to Liverpool have, that is to say, to sink themselves in | broker’s destroys their money quality to just that extent. 
the ocean if they choose. Why do you not make a law to prevent | Mr.HALL of Missouri. I am not criticising your bill. I am not 
their doing it? Why do you not denounce them because they have | saying a word against it. 
the power to doit as you do Wall street? Why do younot say that Mr. WALKER. Let me complete my statement, and then I may 
all the people of New York may commit suicide some fine morning | anticipate your question. I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the peo- 
if they choose; that would be just as sensible? ple of this country are justified in every word they have said about 

The banks of New York and Wall street, the interests for which | the working of our banking system, and in their fight for, and de- 
that generic term is used, are more interested in having no crises, | termination to have, somerelief, and Iamwiththem. Iknowof no 
in having no monetary stringency, than all the rest of the country | man on the floor who more thoroughly justifies the people in their 
combined. In one of the speeches to which I have referred I gave | demand that we shall have a ‘‘rational” national-banking system 
alist of thirty-three properties only out of the hundreds upon which | than I, but there is no reason why woe can not have a national-bank- 
Wallstreet lost $300,000,000 in ninety days. Every interest of Wall | ing system and a better one than any other country in the world, 
street points to and is involved in preventing a crisis a hundred- | and cheaper currency, 
fold more than any farmer or set of farmers in the country or man- Mr. HALL of Missouri. So far as the currency afforded by the 
ufacturerin the country. To what extent does a crisis hurt the | national-banking system is concerned, the testimony was that the 
farmer? Why, I have been through four business crises in Wall | volume of the currency is contracted when it needs expansion, and 
street that made everything blue. They did not affect my business | when the needs of business require its expansion. 
materially, or any other business and yet they swept Wall street Mr. WALKER. Certainly. Under the present national-banking 
like a cyclone. I think I remember black Friday. How many busi- | system, the currency has never been sufiiciently abundant; because 
ness men here remember what is known as Jim Fisk’s black Friday? | no currency is sufficiently abundant that is fixed in volume. I care 

It fell off of us manufacturers and legitimate business men like | not how much it is, it can not havean “abundant currency” if it 
water off from a duck’s back. Yet, as I havesaid, it was a destruc- | has no flexibility. If it has no flexibility, and no uniformity, it has 
tive cyclone to Wall street. Ibegof you todo yourselves the credit | not the first quality that sound financiers the world over say should 
to stop that kind of nonsense. Your constituents, if they read your | inhere in a currency and banking system—a monetary system. 
speeches, must laugh when they lock each other in the face, if they Mr. DINGLEY. If my friend wi peraen mea moment. Is not 
know anything about the question. the reai issue involved whether any banking system of issue shall 

Now, one word more and I will dismiss you, after tormenting you | be under National control or State control? : 
as Ihave. Ten minutes will doit. The banking scheme which1| Mr. WALKER. It may be orit may not be. I say yes, if you 
propose here, and which lies in print on your desks in the bill | make it so, But, Republicans, if you stand on this floor, as you 
(H. R. 171), completely relieves the United States from all expense | have done for twenty years or more, and glorify this system without 
and risk of coin redemption, or of having anything to do with the | regard to the faults that I have described and talk about ne 
finances of the country except supervision. currency up to the face of the bonds,” which the people have refuse 

It puts the proportionate current redemption of the existing | to accept for twenty oreae-t you stand here and thrash over old 

reenbacks and Treasury notes and silver certificates upon the | straw rather than undertake to devise a system based on coin such 
ks. It puts them to the expense instead of upon the U. 8. | as we ought to have, and such as every other country has, you will 


apotem can not exist except by maintaining just as far as possible | Government, and makes it an inducement for them to do it by per- 
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wreck all national banking systems. 
side. ) 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is it not true that there have been repeated 
attempts by the friends of the national system to amend that sys- 
tem in the direction that has been suggested, for the purpose of 
getting greater flexibility, and that the opposition to any amend- 
ment that would give greater flexibility has come from those who 
are now advocating the state-bank system? 

Mr. WALKER, That is true of increasing its volume, but not its 
flexibility. 

Mr. COX. Now tell us who did that? The proposition of the 
gentleman from Maine is that when you undertook to enlarge the 
powers of the national-bank system to try to make the currency 
more flexible, the proposition came from the friends of the State- 
bank system, and the gentleman from Massachusetts says that is 
true. 

Mr.WALKER. No, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, what the gen- 
tleman from Maine said was that the proposition came from this 
side to allow banks to increase their issues up to the face of their 
bonds, and that the friends of the State-bank system oppesed it— 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; I do not speak of it from any political point 
of view. Ispeak of the fact that there have been repeated attempts 
to so amend the national-banking system so as to make the currency 
more flexible, more responsive to the demands of business, and that 
while amendments in that direction received the support of the 
friends of the national system they were opposed by some of the 
very gentlemen who now favor going back to the State system. 

Mr. LAWSON. Will you tell us what efforts have been made in 
that direction? 

Mr. WALKER. I wantto say that the gentleman from Maine is 
absolutely and totally mistaken in his assumption. There never has 
been a proposition emanating from the banks that I have ever 
seen—there never has been a proposition made on this floor with 
reference to the national-banking system that even squinted towards 
a flexible currency in our system of banking. What was proposed 
was to increase the issue of currency up to the face value of the 
bonds, and that is very far from proposing a flexible system. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I agree entirely with that. But the point is 
this: of course the friends of national control of the issue of cir- 
culating currency by banks believe that our present system under 
existing conditions needs serious and radical amendments, and such 
amendments we are ready to enter upon at any time. 

Mr. WALKER. I never have discovered it before. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. DINGLEY. But what I and others that I know object to is 
that, when the national system can be modified and amended in the 
direction suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, a remedy 
should be sought by going back to State control of banks rather 
than by a plan retaining national control. 

Mr. WALKER. My whole argument has gone to the point of 
disputing that proposition; that the issue of state currency-demand 
notes is wholly inadmissible, and in practice would be far worse 
than existing evils. If I have not disputed it with fair success for 
a “ship’s lawyer,” then Iam mistaken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. You have—for a “‘ship’s lawyer.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. Even a good “‘ship’s lawyer” would utterly re- 
pudiate going from even our present national currency to a cur- 
rency issued by forty-four independent States which would make 
chaos worse confounded and double its present cost. 

Now, I want to say to this House, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, that that man abdicates his position as a statesman, be he 
the smallest statesman that ever was looked at through a miscro- 
scope or the largest that ever stood on the floors of Congress, in 
Senate or House, who insists year after year that a thing shall be 
done in a certain way when the people have condemned that way, 
when there is a far better way of doing it and the people want a 
better thing. That is exactly what we Republicans have been doing, 
and the Democrats have opposed us—you may say for political rea- 
sons or for any reason you choose. Yes! And the Democrats have 
not presented any good financial legislation. Now, the people have 
said, and said justly and rightly, that the system of banking upon 
bonds shall end. {Applause on the Democratic side.] My point is 
to induce the Democrats to turn about, now that they have the power 
to enter upon some good financial legislation. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. When did they condemn bonds in 
our banking system? 

Mr. WALKER. They have done it on this floor. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have never heard the people say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. WALKER. They have said it on this floor and at the polls 
and everywhere. They have got the idea into their heads that 
banks get interest on the bonds first, then take those bonds to the 
Treasury and get currency notes for them, and then get interest on 
those notes, thus getting a double interest; and they have said, and 
they will say, and they are justified in saying, that that shall stop, 
and I say itshall stop. [Applause on the Democratic side}. 

I say it shall stop and good solid coin take the place of bonds in 
banking. 

Our banking system does not require the banks to keep their 


(Applause on the Democratic 
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cash reserves in gold or silver. Therein our banking 
rotten to the core. Our banking system furthermore 
of use $600,000,000 out of $2,800,000,000 of banking funds. 
it is oppressive to the people, and that is going to stop. 
more, our banking system has not the slightest 
bility, and such provision is going to be made; 
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gress by the next. The Democrats here can still go on, like an 
unmarshaled crowd of camp followers, doin thing and frittering 
away the chance of getting credit out of this matter, or they can 
take the lead and carry out this reform; or we Republicans can and 
will do it when we get the power, which will be very soon. It is 


for the Democrats to choose. 

The people do not see that the present banking syst ce 
out of the legitimate savings of the banks all they might earn on 
this $600,000,000 reserve, and thereby more than nullifies all 
advantage they get in interest on the bonds they deposit for ew 
rency notes. Not seeing this, the people call the bankers “ robbers 
The prejudice against the national-banking system among the ill in 
formed on banking matters in this country as it now exists is so 
enormous and so overpowering that it is not statesmanship to tigh 
it any longer. I never made any money or made any fame, or 
accomplished any good by fighting a prejudice when | could get 
around it or go outside of it, or concede to it, and accomplish a 
wise and beneficent purpose as effectually as by fighting it. You 
are now fighting this prejudice, and fighting it to the detriment ot 
the country. It looks as if you were fighting it for the pur 
ure of the thing. 

Bill H. R. 171 provides that the United States Government shall 


ple is 


makethe banksperfectly safe and protect the people from loss through 
a supervision a hundredfold more perfect, far-reaching, and certain 
than is now provided, without annoying the banks in the slightest 


degree, by simply providing that certain records that they tl 
selves make every morning for their own protection shall be dupli- 
cated, and the duplicates sent to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It provides, as I have said, for the current redemption by th: 
of all the greenbacks and Treasury notes. Itisso drawn ast é 
each and every bank to assume and practically destroy the old 
greenback Treasury notes. It provides absolute safety id 
ing that all the assets of the bank, whenever the Comptroller of 
the Currency may doubt its solvency, may be taken possession of 
by hin first, for the redemption of the notes issued under section 
and then the balance is to be turned over to the bank. 

Furthermore, there is provision, as I have said, for a tax of 1 
mill on a dollar, which will make a safety fund ten, yes, twenty 
times larger than can ever be needed. The bill thus frees to th 
people the cost of these notes. The currency provided is abun 
dantly elastic to meet the extremest demands; and it will contract 
automatically, so as never to exceed the amount needed. Flexibilit 
to the maximum of $200,000,000 is provided for. 

Furthermore, it is provided that the Government shall be sim 
the custodian of the gold and silver deposited with it (just asa 
safe-deposit company is the custodian of the valuables which it re- 
ceives), issuing deposit certificates therefor. 

The bill also provides temporary safeguards to certain of its de 
positors to prevent paralysis of business and dispel unreasonable 
fear as to individual deposits. This safeguard would not cover more 
than 20 per cent of the deposits in the banks, and those not of 
officers or stockholders. It is provided also that there shall bea 
tax of one one-hundredth of 1 per cent, making a fund paid to 
and held by the General Government on which the bank shall receive 
of the Government 4 per cent until it is demanded. This single 
provision would absolutely prevent, under any circumstances, any 
such panic as we had in 1893. 

Mr. EVERETT. I should like to ask my colleague a question, the 
answer to which, I think, may throw somo light on this subject. 
His bill, I believe, has not yet been reported to the House; but, 
while some plan like his for the establishment of a proper national 
currency is under consideration, does he think that the proposition 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], to repeal the State- 
bank tax, would stand in the way of establishing a proper national 
currency ? 

Mr. WALKER. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would be a perfect pro- 
hibition of it in practice; it would be absolutely fatal toit. There 
is no question about that, as the charters granted to the banks 
might run anywhere from twenty-five to one hundred years. 

Mr COX. Allow me to ask the gentleman one question. He con- 
cedes that under his bill (which I have examined) ther uld be, 
according to his idea, no necessity for a State-bank system at all? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; there would be no necessity for it. 

Mr. COX. Then we understand each other on that. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. Now, when we propose to introduce a State-bank sys- 
tem, without placing our finger at all upon the national system— 
leaving that subject to the operation of your bill—why do you say 
that the State banking system would destroy the national system 
which you are trying to adopt? 

Mr. WALKER. Why, Mr. Chairman, it would not destroy it at 
all in the sense the gentleman of Tennessee [Mr. Cox] uses the word 
destroy. That is not the point. 
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Mr. COX. One word more, and I will not bother you further. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me first answer in full the question you 
have already put. 

Mr. COX. t would like to ask another question. 

Mr. WALKER, I will hear your other question presently. I do 
not mean to say that the State banking system would necessarily 
destroy the national banking system; nor would the national 
banking system destroy the State banking system. 

But the national system would only prohibit State banks from 
issuing currency notes. Thatis allit would do. State banks exist 
now all over the country, but they are prevented from issuing cur- 
rency notes. The purpose of a them from doing so is to 
save the people from loss, on the theory that I have spent more than 
half of my time in explaining, that the two classes of notes can not 
exist together without a tremendous detriment to the State-bank 
issues and great detriment to the interest of the people in the great 
loss to them in brokerage. I remember when each bank had pet 
brokers nearby, who cleared fortunes in shaving State bank notes. 

Now I will hear the question of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COX. I only wish to say that if your theory is correct it is 
answered in a word: If a State bank were placed in such a posi- 
tion that it could not maintain itself, that would destroy it at onee, 
but your system would go on. 

Mr. WALKER. My theory is that men can not avoid taking what- 
ever money is offered to them—it makes no difference what it 
is—in the payment of a debt. And, furthermore, it practically 
amounts to this, that when the note is offered over the counter it 
will be taken, because if the note is so offered, and the merchant 
sees it, the price of the goods will go up to cover the discount on 
the note. 

Now, there is no man here who does not know that to be true, and 
who does not know that it was true everywhere long before the war. 
When a man owes you a debt, however, you are compelled to take 
the note. I have repeatedly had word come to me by letter that ‘‘I 
have got certain State-bank money. I can pay your note at matur- 
ity here, if you will take that money; otherwise I cannot.” Itwas 
either a failure to pay me at all, and I must take any dividend ona 
failed account that I could get, or else I must take the State money. 

Mr. GEAR. And always at a discount. 

Mr. WALKER. Always at a discount, or usually so. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMILLIN] said the other 
day that New York had the best currency in the country—that it 
was better than Massachusetts money. y, Mr. Chairman, State- 
bank money of New York was at a discount in Massachusetts and 
in New England during the whole life of the New York safety-fund 
system. 

Mr. GEAR. Was it not also true of New England that her money 
was at a discount in New York? 

Mr. WALKER. No; not always, because at that time there was 
au immense trade with New England, and the New England money 
was wanted West and sent back into New England for manufactured 
yoods, It was, however, at a discount at some points occasionally, 
Dut not often, while New York money was always at a discount in 
New England, or seldom passed at par. And when you talk of two 
kinds of money running along together side by side, with men at 
liberty to take either as they please, I tell you it is something that 
never has been done, that never will be done, it never was and 
never can be. Practically, a man is compelled to take any money 
that is offered to him. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
for a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I know what you are going tosay. [Laugh- 
ter.] I know “where you are at,” and I will be perfectly safe to 
answer “yes” to it at once, and before you ask it. 

Mr. BOATNER. I wanted to ask the gentleman this question: 
At the time the condition existed he is describing, whether there 
was any other currency in circulation except the State-bank cur- 


rency 

Mr. WALKER. No; it was all State. 

Now let me say this to the gentleman: Louisiana had a banking 
system that stood ahead of any other system in the country or any- 
where else, in being “safe” as far as that was concerned, and New 
England came next. But the system of Louisiana was fearfully 
expensive ; ae beyond all reason. One reason for that was 
because your Louisiana banks ~— a oe reserve to an excessive 
amount. They kept an amount beyond all reasonable necessity, 
and therefore I did not like the system because it was so very safe 
that it was unnecessarily cumbersome and expensive. 

I want to thank the House, Mr. Chairman, for its patience and 
the courtesy it has extended to me, and ask the privilege now, 
because I paid $500 for the printing of these banking speeches 
(laughter], and they are being sent for by everybody, to print this 

r I hold in my hand in the Recorp. I ask leave to print it. 
e CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
ticman from Massachusetts? 

There was neo objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before the gentleman takes his seat, I do not 
think he answered =f uestion in full. 

Mr. WALKER. the gentleman repeat it? 


Mr. BOATNER. You stated that during the existence of State 
banks in New York and New England, the New York notes were 
always at a discount in New England and the New England notes 
were sometimes at a discount in New York. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 


Mr. BOATNER. Now, while this condition existed, was not the 
currency confined to the use of the State-bank notes, and gold and 
silver entirely, there being no other currency in circulation? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; 1 think there was no other currency. 

Now, let me say in reply to that question: To-day currency is at a 
premium ora discount, very small, to be sure, almost infinitesimal, 
according to the abundance or the lack of abundance, or the demand 
for it in Boston or New York or elsewhere, and if you have to 
change one money for another, without regard to economic con- 
siderations, you have always to pay enormously for the use of it. 
You know that, and if these two moneys undertake to circulate 
together, there will always be a brokerage to be paid whenever you 
exchange them anywhere, in your States or out, so that they are 
not circulating on a par. 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; but would there be any necessity for such 
conditions now, when there would be an abundance of national cir- 
culation, such as greenbacks, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
and aera notes which could be used for interstate com- 
merce 

Mr. WALKER. All those forms of currency have got to bo 
wiped out or there never will be a decent system of currency notes. 
To absorb all of them into one kind of currency notes is one strong 
purpose of the scheme proposed. I again thank the Committee of 
the Whole House for being so considerate, but I shall hold the gen- 
tlemen who have interrupted me with questions very largely respon- 
sible for the use of so much time, while I thank those assisting me 
with them. [Applause.] 

Mr. CULBERSON. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] yields thirty minutes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MCLAURIN]. The Chair is alsoinformed that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] desires to use 
thirty minutes of his own time. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is on the list made by the Chair to be recognized first 
after the members of the committee shall have concluded. If 
there be no objection, the gentleman will be allowed to use thirty 
minutes of the time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] and thirty minutes of his own time. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course, I have no objection to the commit- 
tee giving any time, but do I understand that there is a claim 
for additional time growing out of the fact that a man’s name is 
put on the list? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] is first on the list tospeak after 
members of the committee shall have concluded. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Wouldit not be better to put itin the form 
of giving the gentleman t.me, or extending his time, without 
+", t on that ground? 

Mr.COX. Ifthe gentleman knew the circumstances, I am sure 
he would not object. There are personal reasons for this arrange- 


ment. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Very well. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The request was simply that the gentleman 

be permitted tospeak for one hour instead of thirty minutes. 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 

gentleman is recognized for thirty minutes in the time of the 

gentleman from Texas and thirty minutes in his own time. 

Mr.McLAURIN. Mr.Chairman, [am indebted to the House 
for its courtesy in extending my time, and as I was instrumental 
in first directing the attention of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to the matter of the clearing-house paper issued and 
used in South Carolina during the panic, it will not be improper 
for me to have something to say upon the subject. 

During the financial stringency which existed in our State 
last fall, there was not enough money available to move the cot- 
ton crop. Our people stood appalled. They had been taught to 
believe that cotton was king, but when they saw loads of the 
fleecy product of their labor carried into the market and then 
brought back home, not because there were no naked back to 
be clothed, but because there was no money to buy, they felt 
that, if indeed cotton was still king, it was a dethroned and 
crownless monarch, and that the Moloch of money reigned in- 
stead. 

But, sir, we could not see our king robbed of his throne with- 
out striking a blow in his defense, and while the learned politi- 
cal economists and doctrinaires in Congress, like my friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] were discussing ‘‘ what money 
was” and what were its ‘‘ functions,” we had in South Carolina 
to face the practical question of no money, and an entire absence 
of all its ‘* functions. 
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CHESTER CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

With that adaptability to circumstances which is the distin- 

ishing trait of American citizenship, we devised the clearing- 
Coase paper about which you have heard, and prolonged for yet 
awhile the reign of our king. I hold in my hand a little slip of 
paper issued for the sum of one dollar by the clearing-house 
association of Chester,S. C. It differs in a material degree from 
the paper read by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. This 
paper is signed by the three gentlemen who are the trustees of 
the Chester Clearing House Association. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman had better read it? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It is suggested by my friend from Texas 
that the paper be read. I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


$1. Chester Clearing House Association certificate. No. 617. Chester, S. 
C., September 27, 1893. This certifies that the banks composing the ‘'Ches- 
ter Clearing House Association” have deposited with the undersigned trus- 





tees of said Clearing House Association, securities of the approved value of | 
#2, to secure to the bearer hereof the sum of $1 lawful money of the United | 


States, payable on or before four months after date. 

This certificate is issued in accordance with the proceedings of the ‘* Ches- 
ter Clearing House Association’ ata meeting thereof held on the 3lst day of 
August, 1893; and is receivable for any and all dues to the banks which are 


members of said association, and are also receivable on deposit in either of | 
said banks, and alsoin settlement of all balances due from one of said banks | 


totheother. J. T. Glenn, John C. McFadden, T. B. Woods, trustees. 

(Indorsement on the back): “ Payment of the within certificate is guar- 
anteed by the following banks, composing the Chester Clearing House Asso- 
on viz: The Exchange Bank of Chester, S. C., The Bank of Chester, 
Cc.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN. You see, Mr. Chairman, we had plenty of 
confidence in South Carolina, In factitseems to me that most of 
the ‘‘ lost confidence ” of this country, about which we heard so 
much last fall, was centered in South Carolina, for we banked 
upon confidence and issued money ourselves, until the heavy hané 
of Uncle Sam was laid upon our shoulder, and we were told that 


the Government would not help us, neither would it allow us to | 


help ourselves. 

These little slips of paper of the clearing house associations 
in various parts of our State passed current everywhere as 
money. 

They performed every function of money. They paid debts, 
and in fact enabled us to tide ourselves over the crop-moving 
period. But, sir, the crop-moving period is again upon us, and 
financial conditions are but little better than they were one year 
ago. The promised good times when the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act was repealed have utterly failed to materialize, 
and we are confronted by the same conditions as last year. At 
the time the discussion arose in regard to the clearing-house as- 
sociations in my State, I was endeavoring to get favorably re- 
ported from the committee, a resolution authorizing the issu- 
ance of Treasury notes to take the place of those that were lost 
and destroyed, hoping that in some way they might be utilized 
to move our cotton crop. 

I used the certificates as an object lesson, demonstrating the 
imperative need for an enlarged and more elastic volume of 
currency. Itseemed to me that the very fact that this paper 
was issued and used and answered the purpose, was evidence of 
diseased conditions in the financial body, which it was trying to 
throw off in a natural way through the ordinary laws of trade 


and finance. 
THE “BRAWLEY BILL.” 


The matter created considerable interest on the part of the 
committee, and Mr. Brawley introduced this bill. 
Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] ingrafts upon 


it an amendment providing for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax | 


upon all papers of this character and upon Siate bank issues: so 
that out of this simple matter, ‘originally introduced by me,” has 
grown a great question of finance, one that will be fraught with 
weal or woe to the Democratic party, and which bids fair to 
create as interesting a debate as the silver question itself, for in 
fact nearly the same issues are involved, that of more money. 

I will say in passing, that I care very little about what is known 
as the ‘‘ Brawley bill,” but if we are to pay the 10 per cent tax 


in South Carolina upon our certificates, then the great clearing- | 


house associations in New York and the other large cities should 
not be exempt. I will admit, that in the use we made of our cer- 
tificates, we differed very materially from the use made by the 
clearing-house associaticns of New York, but the legal principle 
upon which they were issued, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox]|argued, is the same, and if you tax one you must tax the 
other. Another fact, Mr. Chairman, to which [ desire to call 
attention is, that no one ever heard of the 10 per cent tax upon 


clearing-house certificates, until we began to use them in South | 


Carolina and among the grain elevators of the West. 
ORIGIN OF THE CERTIFICATES. 


It comes within my personal knowledge that when one of the 
leading bankers of my State went North, at the usual time, to 
get his annual money supply, he was met with the statement by 
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| his correspondent, that he could not supply him with the money 
to move the cotton crop. When he came back to Washington, 
he stated that he argued the matter with the gentleman, and 
asked what he was going to do, and his correspondent said: ‘‘We 
can not help you. You must do the best you can about market- 
ing your crop; we can not supply tle currency.” The South 
Carolina banker said to some of us here, that he would go home 
and organize clearing-house associations, issue certificates, and 
get along without help. This was the origin of the certificates 


in South Carolina. Associations were formed all through the 
State, and we began to get along upon this home-made money. 
Then there came from the East a tender of currency to move 
our crop, and for the first time you heard from the Treasury 


Department of this Government, a threat to collect the 10 per 
cent tax upon clearing-house certificates. When we wanted 
| money we could not get it, and it is hard to say how much of it 
was done to influence votes on the silver question, Atany rate, 
it became more plentiful, when Wall street found that we had 
‘*caught on” to one of their dodges. 
NO DANGER IF TAX AFFECTS NEW YORK BANES. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the imposition of this tax affects the 
New York banks, no one seriously believes that it will ever be 
collected. That will give complete protection to our little banks 
in South Carolina. This bill is merely used by the gentleman 
| from Tennessee as a vehicle, through which to test the sense of 
this House upon the repeal of the 10 per cent tax upon the issue 
of State banks. For myself, I am on principle in favor of a na- 
tional currency, and I do not believe, as some seem to think, 
that State banks will cure all of our financial woes; but I favor 
this bill with its amendment, because it is a step towards a 
radical change in our system of finance. It isa step, towards 
decentralizing the enormous and dangerous power vested in the 
national banking system of this country. 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE IN NINE MONTHS? 

Mr. Chairman, for nine long weary months the people of this 
nation have had their eyes turned upon Congress, vainly await- 
ing some financial relief. What have we done? The great, 
patient, toiling masses, whose labor has made this one of the 
richest nations on the face of the earth, are thousands of them 
out of employment and homeless, and are asking themselves 
the question, ‘‘ Must we starve amid the plenty our brawn 
has created.” They have watched in vain for some light to 
break upon the financial horizon, and ‘‘hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick?” They have seen the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act repealed, with the promise of appropriate legisla- 
| tion to redeem the pledges of the Democratic platform, main- 

taining the parity between the metals. The period has length- 
ened from weeks to months with no step taken to redeem the 
promise. Then they have seen vetoed, the poor, pitiful little 
| Seigniorage bill, that was not of much account, except to give 
those gentlemen from the West and South who voted for the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, a chance to 
**pull the wool over tne eyes” of their constituents and get back 
into Congress. [Laughter.] 
NEEDED—MORE ‘COXEYISM’’ ON THE COMMITTEE. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, understanding as they do that the 


| legislation of this House is shaped, directed, and controlled by 


its committees, they see the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, charged as he is, with the sacred trust of re- 
deeming the party pledges on the money question, come in here, 
| after nine months of deliberation, with this poor little bill as a 
result, and openly and publicly announce, that he is not in touch 
| with the demands of the Democratic party on this subject, when 
it was supposed (aspiring as he does to be a leader of Democ- 
racy) that his appointment to this important chairmanship was 
in view of his special fitness, to redeem the pledges of the party, 
not to defeat them. I heard his speech, and then I went home 
and read the platform of my party, and after listening to the 
able and eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox], it seems to me, sir, that we need more ‘‘ Coxeyism” 
upon the Committee on Banking and Currency. [Laughter.]} 
OPPOSED CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a section of the country where 
pledges in a political platform mean something. We were op- 
poged to Mr. Cleveland, and fought him in the last Democratic 
ditch until after his nomination, then we gave him the largest 
majority in proportion to population of any State in the Union. 
Subsejuent events show that we were right to trust no Eastern 
| Democrat. We have more respect for, and more affinity with 
the man who stands with us upon the financial question, be he 
Republican, Democrat,or Populist, than for the Mugwump like 
the gentleman from Illinois, who is true to no platform or party, 
| and faithful to no political tie save the one that binds him to the 
| money power, whose merciless oppression is robbing the people 
| of the fruits of their labor. [Applause.] 
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PARTY PLEDGES. 

Our people have seen in this way the pledges of their party 
openly, boldly, and impudently repudiated, thereby denying to 
them, a living voice in their own Government. Oppressed bya 
cruel and a crafty money power, which absorbs like a sponge 
the fruits of their toil, men are looking each other in the face 
and beginning to ask themselves the question all over this broad 
land, ‘‘ What must we do to save ourselves and to save our chil- 
dren?” [Applause. | 

“ MAKESHIFTsS.”’ 


‘‘Makeshift,” the Sherman act a “makeshift”? Youcan not 
atone toour people for the destruction of one of their money 
metals by a makeshift measure upon the tariff, differing in de- 
gree rather than in principle from the McKinley act, but for 
which every Democrat will vote, because, thank God, it is not 
so bad as McKinleyism. The income tax will goa great way 
and is a grand feature, but our people understand that the great 
paramount issue, overshadowing the tariff and everything else, 
is the financial question. They want more money and financial 
relief, and they will be satisfied with nothing less. I am now 
speaking for my own section of the country. There is a dearth 
of money there, and it is necessary that the supplyshould be in- 
creased in some way. 

THE LOANABLE FUNDS. 


To make my position plainer, I will insert with my remarks 
in the Record a table from the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1893, showing the per capita of loanable funds in every State 
and Territory of this Union: and I wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the wide difference which exists in this respect, between 
the Eastern States and those of the West and the South. 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June 1, 1893, 
and the aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits 
of national and State banks, loan and trust companies, savings and private 
banks in the United States on or about June 30, 1898; the average of these per 
capita of population, and the per capita averages of such resources. 


















All banks. 

Popula- |————___——_—_——- 

States and Territories. tion June Aver- 
1, 1893. Capital, etc. |jage per 

capita. 
EE Bbc annnectdesnees epvecseatuneipinns 664, 000 $89, 707,745 | $135.10 
ST EEO oo. nacccecnnccweses astuibowsel 385, 000 102, 646,545 | 266. 69 
SN ittiintins vapd chide nonnivhia gute qiasinianegl 333, 000 47,883,258 | 143,70 
Massachusetts .....................------c0c-} 2,462,000 803, 901, 450 326. 52 
i a a ee 867, 000 142, 298, 067 | 387.73 
i ate Cidinrni 791, 000 218, 071,008 | 275.69 
>. ees odénutencupenee 6, 311, 000 | 1, 839, 989, 879 291. 55 
New Jersey..... 1, 557, 000 136, 829, 792 87. 88 
Pennsylvania 5, 600, 000 635, 096, 309 | 113 40 
Delaware ... 175, 000 15, 630, 358 89. 31 
Maryland... 1, 069, 000 110, 397,805 | 103, 27 
District of Columbia 269, 000 22, 364, 276 83. 14 
RIE dna s cencnvonat a 1, 696, 000 44,329,571 | 26.13 
WE Iv ctctndd casccndcnticbcodecspinl 800, 000 22, 624, 943 28, 28 
SR is nentbannad titans ivndetn canes 1, 668, 000 13, 167, 178 7.89 
ED ic nccncacecocatsodsvcatueantied 1, 184, 000 19, 010, 617 16. 06 
Ci chicnctcnindodanssaveoungnshdckhscce sen en 38, 014, 463 19. 83 
PIED capandteneusceonécctmegenessecsnanbcbnd 437, 000 8, 624, 906 19. 74 
Alabama......... iytntte petnnpauenenendtiteniines 1, 582, 000 14, 144, 814 8. 94 
DEITIES nonncanngnocqus nenp sens capebareeesh, aL 12, 102, 893 8. 13 
ROUEN. «vce ccccctcedscdausenns sin canwbecsy EP 38, 032, 893 32.78 
NE cdi inccinnidisnscnrincasiinsiqutmationeinsdak ae 73, 245, 261 30.70 
DI sittin tninctsiaen weithitsabbiningn tinned 1, 222, 000 8, 357, 230 6.83 
OUR cannapessdupocesshanndeneuans sensi” 1, 905, 000 78, 873, 840 41.40 
SRROES . x x en cowcsccvedidbubiasndctluseseene Tee 37, 523, 635 20. 62 
Ie instsiccidlinnsibnineinthicdne anicionitnaaadana 2, 845, 000 176, 600, 771 62.07 
TD. «. cninttiniwactonsnemeeodetanusnnepeaatml 3, 804, 000 246, 557, 236 64. 81 
IN ind cniiinnaeaiibeia so >is aoe outlined 2, 250, 000 78, 954, 829 35. 09 
RE in cninitetnacabeadoundsene dade Vaimah pees 4, 119, 000 285, 184, 145 69. 23 
SEINE 510. ccc ccsoencdectsonsncsunsnscscscetel “See 130, 848, 877 58. 50 
Wr EE cn nndinccimegninpbammivenaaennis cmnencimeu 1, 826, 000 97, 715, 823 53. 51 
TRIE. snk acidmanyinmintaecianeabian sentanienieiaaiiiild 1, 982, 000 123, 873, 045 62. 49 
SEE induc wontascanhubaguantahedoanainnet 1, 498, 000 110, 295, 433 73. 62 
PII, «inion vs ccuntennedsmasesinnedsldimmedal 1,516, 000 52, 497,761 34. 63 
Nebraska... cnnwieptehacemenn cnaiinemaeunk. Gane 81, 135, 798 62.17 
III, 5.2, a duigttatindstenibnatupeiiisiicnbineaaneiaea 46, 000 1, O74, 641 23. 36 
SL nek wnnc encinevscounsedéént 373, 000 17, 962, 442 48. 15 
PD ins wcansbusinedacowas 495, 000 39, 446, 851 79. 69 
i iditenen se oxyuns 230, 000 14, 040, 602 61. 04 
Idaho .... 108, 000 3, 348, 828 31. 01 

Montana .. s 179, 030 23, 577, 740 131.7 
Wyoming ..... % 77, 000 4, 598, 619 59. 72 
New Mexico..... 165, 000 3, 386, 024 20.52 
North Dakota... % 258, 000 10,885, 193 43. 02 
South Dakota........-. d 430, 000 13, 499, 311 ee 
WR RMIIOUL «cick cack dcts itltexbidsnka staining 485, 000 30, 715, 357 . 83 
PED, .... nsivensneveenne sss anne 64, 600 1, 814, 601 28. 35 
CRIEONUED, ..... -.. boc ctusts case dca guboiecy meee 289, 584,676 | 219.88 
Gera houn Territory ..... cic eck ccecdccnene 130, 000 1, 523, 792 11. 57 
SI HERON TD. «1 « conncadnvdeiebanubenaaen 195, 000 891, 822 4.72 
Total United States................... 67, 021, 000 [ 412, 939, 954 |........ 


Withoutstopping now to read the table, I will quote some of 
the figures. The gross amount of loanable funds in this coun- 
try is $6,412,000,000. In the State of Rhode Island the amount 
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of loanable funds is $387.73 per capita, as against $6.80 in the 
Stateof Arkansas. In the State of Massachusetts the amount is 
$326.52, as against $7.80 in North Carolina, and $16.06 in my own 
State. Letit be understood thatthe per capita of loanable funds 
is widely different from the per capita in circulation, and that 
this difference represents the jugglery of banking, the difference 
between the two being the credit of the banks and bankers, 
which, by manipulation, is loaned to the people instead of 
money. 

The national banks are required to keep a reserve of from 15 
to 25 per cent—15 per cent in the small towns and 25 per cent in 
the larger cities. Suppose we illustrate by an example, starting 
with a deposit of $1,000 in a city where the reserve is 25 per 
cent and where it is fashionable to have a bank accounts ag- 
gregating the loans, redeposits, and necessary reserves, and we 
have the following statements as the ultimate result: Certificates 
of deposits outstanding, $4,000; notes for deposits loaned, $3,000, 
and the original $1,000 held in reserve is still in the bank. 

This is the jugglery of banking. The banker has certificates 
out for $4,000; he has $3,000 drawing interest, and the original 
$1,000 in the bank. 


“*CONFIDENCE.” 


Now, the ‘‘ confidence” in banking lies in the hope, that the 
notes will be paid before the certificates of deposit are presented. 
It isa matter of detail toexplain in full. To carry this to its ulti- 
mate it requires about twelve redeposits and loans, which makes 
banking precarious and dangerous. The scarcity of money ne- 
cessitates such transactions; besides, the bankers are usually 
anxious to take advantage of such opportunities. It is to avoid 
the dangers attending such transactions thatI urge the removal 
of the 10 per cent tax, that money may be made more plentiful 
and risk thereby lessened. 

Mr. A has $1,000, which he deposits, and receives a certificate 
of deposit. Mr. B, wishing to borrow some money, is loaned 
$750 of A’s deposit, and $250 is put aside by the bank as the re- 

uired reserve. Bb pays this money to Mr. C on a debt, and C 

eposits it in the same bank. Mr. D wantssome money, and is 
loaned three-fourths of the $750 deposited by C, or $562.50, and 
$187.50 is placed as reserve. D pays this money to Mr. E, who 
deposits it in the bank. Mr. F wants to borrow some money, 
and is loaned three-fourths of E's deposit, or $421.87, and $140.62 
is put with the reserve. F pays adebt to Mr. G, who in turn de- 
posits the money in thesame bank. Mr. H wants some money, 
and is loaned three-fourths of the money deposited by G, or 
$316.40. and $105.47 is laid aside as reserve. H pays his money 
to Mr. I, who deposits it as the others have done. 

Now comes Mr. J, who borrows three-fourths of I’s deposit, or 
$237.30, and $79.10 goes to the reserve fund. J pays his debt to 
Mr. K, who returns the same to the bank on deposit. Mr. L 
borrows.three-fourths of it as the others have, or $177.97, and the 
other one-fourth, $59.32,is held as reserve. L pays this to Mr. 
M, who likewise deposits it in the same manner. Mr. N needs 
some money, and borrows three-fourths of M’s deposit, or $133.42, 
and again $44.47 is put with the reserves. N pays it to Mr. O, 
who in turn deposits it. Mr. P, as the others, borrows three- 
fourths of O’s deposit, or $100.06, and $33.35 is held as reserve. 
P pays his debt to Mr. Q, who puts itin the bank. Mr. R bor- 
rows three-fourths of Q’sdeposit, or $75.04, and $25.01 is put with 
the reserve fund. R pays Mr.S, who deposits the same, and Mr. 
T borrows three-fourths of it, $56.28. and $18.76 is put with the 
reserve. The several transactions resulting from the repeated 
loans of the original deposit would stand as follows: 





Loans. | Reserves. 





ne ee et 1 eo GRU Re CS $750. 00 $250. 00 
en MELA CHa, adbalhctdveccdeccbacsdhedoecustakchand 562, 50 187.50 
a 421. 87 140. 62 
(RE EE ARN IE RI AR CR CR MRE 316. 41 105. 47 
Tn ee aa onaaney 277. 30 70.19 
RUE REe 1 Ae. t tot ae hes. abuadheceeras saute ch enna 170. 40 56. 80 
(SEPSIS Pes OPO CCN A OTRO OT 127.80 44. 49 
ei dn Net A one les wether 100. 12 33. 37 
Dee nn me 75.09 23. 08 
shisha a ceeded Seca als me Sabana abd es sett | 59. 32 16.77 

REE aR le SPD et SE Re | 2, 830. 84 943. 60 





On A’s deposit of $1,000 the bank has loaned $2,830.84 and have $943.00 re- 
maining in cash on hand. The deposit account is as follows: 


Ding decavdetnsihicae penis a, TE cg LD enna giemn alpen anes 133. 42 
Bes decane bekeesan tents kaadkek ED Pei A Gs isc ivitka avdadeseeabtan 00. 06 
Mein. hha asiant: hk Seiten ithe SN Raise icepbadie is ocd Raia 75. O4 
ia i hanescdidailisinetty demceiinenn cibcatiatbidiie easels RRNA OR a SRE A. RIES 56. 28 
I ae ik ceed aia ee deeiasliaintias al 316. 40 eee 
Tiuticpscdiieeytihed och cou dpuukes 237. 30 ai citi sonics weicdiiasin 3, 830. 84 
Bc endiaiaiarat mn sninp wena —. 177. 97 





Here is found certificates of deposit. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 

I will now advert to the table to which I first referred, and it 
will easily be seen why the South wants more money and a dif- 
ferent plan of distribution, and it also explains why New Eng- 
land desires less money. In fact, such an investigation proves 


conclusively the imperative need for an absolute change in our | 


system of finances, in order to maintain anything like equal 
conditions between classes and sections in the great struggle of 
life. 

This table shows all of the loanable funds of the country, and 
is a striking illustration of the contest that is now going on be- 
tween the Kast and the other sections of this country. It dis- 
closes the reason why that section wants a small volume of 
money, which means a high-priced dollar and therefore low 
wages. Greed of gain and not justice would demand a continu- 
ation of such asystem. Take the eleven Eastern States, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, and the eleven Southern States, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. It will be noticed 
that out of the gross amount of loanable funds, aggregating 
$6,412,939,953, the eleven Eastern States control $4, 142,372,216, 
or 64 per cent, while the eleven Southern States have only $291,- 
711,796, or alittle over 5 per cent, and the remaining twenty- 
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presented to bring money from the great centers into circula- 


| tion among the people. Some plan is necessary to counteract 


this inequitable distribution of money and thus make higher 
prices for labor and its products. 
A MENACE TO LAW AND ORDER 
Mr. Chairman, there are in the great cities of this land, thou- 
sands who are ragged, gaunt, and hungry—a standing menace 
tolawand order. Give us enough currency to raise our crops 





| and to put them upon the market, and get a fair return for our 


labor; give us a system of distribution under which the farmer 


can get money upon the kind of securities that he has, and under 
which bonds and stocks will not alone be recognized do not 

| measure the product of our labor, with a dollar each day \s- 
ing in value, each day measuring more labor, and tak Q 
of our products to buy it. 

Redeem the pledges in the Democratic platform on the money 
question, and the wheels of your silent industries will indeed be 
made to hum, and instead of despair and poverty there will bo 
hope and prosperity, with songs of joy and gladness throughout 


| hungry, and the fertile acres of our sunny South will clothe yo 


seven States and Territories have $2,078,758,969, or about 31 per | 


cent. 

The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 acres 
of land, hold $4,142,472,216 in loanable funds, while the eleven 
Southern States, with 479,995,758 acres, have about $291,711,769. 
Reduced to an average this gives the eleven Eastern States $35.- 
38, and the eleven Southern States less than 6 cents per acre. 
The population of the eleven Eastern States is 18,984,000, and 
controls $4,142,472,216 of loanable funds, which gives a per capita 
of $218. The eleven Southern States have a population of 14,- 
967,000 and have only $291,711,769 in loanable funds, or $14.63 per 
capita. ‘These figures speak loudly in favor of a change in the 
method of money distribution, and explain the paralysis of busi- 
ness in this country—congestion in one place from too much, 
starvation in the other from too little. 

I know these figures will be met by men like the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] with the statement that the 
East needs more money than the South, which under present 
conditions I freely admit is true. But, sir, because it is true, 
furnishes all the stronger reason why there should be some 
change. 

TESTIMONY FROM WALL STREET. 

I have here a clipping from Bradstreet’s: 

On last Saturday the statement of averages presented by the New York 
Clearing House Association for the week ending that day showed aggregate 
deposits of the unprecedented amount of nearly 2509,000,000. Exceeding as it 
does all previous records, this fact is strongly indicative of the present ple- 
thoric condition of the money market, of which, however, exceeding easy 
rates and liberal offerings by ienders of every class are an equally convincing 
proof. It is, indeed, significant that at the present moment lenders in the 
New York market seem to fairly outnumber borrowers. 

What an argument from Wall street in favor of some change 
in the’ plan of money distribution! What earthly use is all this 
money piled up where itcan not be used? What good does it 
do the cotton-planter of the South or the wheat-grower of the 
West? Mr. WALKER said he borrowed $60,000 for one year at 


1i per cent on his note. Wecan not getit at 10 per cent ona | 


mortgage upon good land. Weare entitled as a matter of right 
to some banking system under which we can utilize the basis of 
our credit, which is the cotton crop in the South and the wheat 
crop in the West. : 

It is a matter of right and of justice, not of favor. Why men 
should hesitate [can not see. More money than they can use, 
ogy up, inert, dead, and useless! And South Carolina, with 

er great rice and cotton fields, forced to issue these poor pieces 
of paper, clearing-house scrip, in order to place her great cot- 
ton and rice crops upon the market; barred out by unjust dis- 
crimination and the imposition ‘of this unjust tax. A money 
famine existing in our land, and yet water, full, plentiful, and 
free on every side of the ship—nothing to do but let the buckets 
down and draw up the sparkling draught to cool the parched 
throat, and send new blood bounding through the congested 
veins of the financial body. Plenty of money, but not a dollar 
to be had upon land, the basis of all wealth; railroad bonds, 
stocks, and securities alone recognized, at 1 and 2 per cent. 

Let us blot from the statute book every unjust discrimination. 
Let us give each man and each class an equal chance before the 
law. If money is tho lifeblood of the nation, let its circulation be 
free, not loaded down with usurious conditions that enslave the 
borrower, rob him of manhood, and impoverishes one section 
for the benefit of another. |Applause.]” 

This bill with its amendment is the most practical plan so far 


the land. The great plains of the glorious West will feed your 

wae 

naked. And, sir, there will be no more Coxeys to invade the 

rights, the prerogatives, and dignities of our great American 

Congress by trampling upon the sacred grass. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

COXEYS ARMY. 

The gentleman from Lllinois[Mr. SPRINGER] sneered a good dea 

The gentleman f Ll M N \ | 

at ‘‘Coxeyism.”’ He ought not to do so, because the men compos 


ing that great army of unemployed, come from his own section of 
country. It is inaccordance with the ‘“ eternal fitness ’ of things 
thatthe leader of these ‘‘ rude tramplers upon the grass" should 


hail from the McKinley district, in the State of Ohio, the home 
of Senator SHERMAN—the arch enemy of bimetallism—and of 
my friend Mr. HARTER, who painted in such glowing terms last 
fall the great prosperity and happiness which was sure to follow 
a further contraction of the currency. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I voice the sentiments of every Southern man on this floor, 
when I point with pride to the fact, that no recruit for this army 
came from south of Mason and Dixon’s line. There is no actual 
suffering for food in the South. We have plenty to eat ani to 
spare; our unrivalled advantages, in soil, climate, and product, 
will unable us to stand a panic longer than any other section of 
this country. To-day we stand patiently and quietly awaiting a 
settlement of these financial questions. Hard times are no 
new thing to us; but in spite of the pension drain, in spite of a 
robber tariff, and hard monetary conditions, the patience, pluck, 
and perseverance of our prople, has builded up out of 
of defeat, a mighty euipire, and one so distinctively Ameri 
that in time of trouble yet to come, it will prove the hope and 
mainstay of this Union. 

We love our country and her institutions, and have yet 
lost faith in the ballot, that palladium of American liberty, nor 
yet are we willing to believe (in spite of the utterances of the 
gentleman from Illinois) that the platform of the Democratic 


| party is made up entirely of ‘‘catchwords and glittering gen- 


nr ~ 


| eralities.” 





Give us, sir, a more equitable system of money distribution, 
one that will enable us to get our rice and our cotton upon the 
market; and we will help to feed and toclothe your hungry 
Coxeyites from Ohio— victims of the financial vagaries, and fel- 
low-countrymen as they are, of Messrs. SHERMAN & McKinley. 
[Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, [ urge the passage of this bill upon the ground 
of an immediate necessity for an increase of currency. 

BUT TWO AVENUES 


There are but two avenues through which the currency can 
now be increased, to wit: 

First. The coinage of gold. 

Second. Additional national-bank notes. 

Every other channel has been closed, for the coinage of silver 
as money has been forbidden, and the volume of United States 
notes can not beincreased. Notwithstanding this condition, the 
banks are retiring their currency, and the amount of gold is 
growing rapidly less; in fact, Mr. Chairman, the currency of 
this country has been reduced since the first day of January, 
nearly if not quite one hundred million dollars by the sale of 
fifty-five million bonds and the money locked up in the Treas- 
ury,in the export of gold,and reiirement of national-bank 
notes. 

My contention is that if sufficient gold can not be obtained to 
coin into money and the national banks refuse to furnish a suf- 
ficient volume to the people and the Government will not lend 
a helping hand, thatthe people themselves, through their State 
governments, should be allowed to exercise thé sacred right of 
self-preservation, the first law of nature. 
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A NATIONAL CURENCRY. 

I believe in a national currency issued as direct as possible 
from the Government to the people, but as we have been refused 
such « currency, then ‘any port in case of astorm.” So far as 
a State bank is concerned in South Carolina, it is no untried 
experiment; we had one there before the war, and in the panic 
of 1857, when financial wrecks were strewn along the shores 
everywhere, our bank stood unshaken amidst the storm and her 
bills passed current everywhere, and it was only amid the dev- 
asiation of a great civil war that she went down, 

Mr. Chairman, an increase of money means an increase in 
prices, increased prosperity, and an increase of the remuneration 
which all labor receives for its efforts. Every economist ac- 
knowledges that proposition to be true. Such a change is ab- 
solutely necessary in our economic relations. I am not in favor 
of the old-fashioned State bank if we-can get anything better. 
But if Congress can not—if it will not—solve this problem, then 
‘*let down the bars,” remove every unjust discrimination, and 
give the common sense of the American people a chance, and 
they will'solve the problem upon which you have failed. 

My own opinion is that we needa currency which is both local 
and national inits character. [doubt whether anybody seriously 
proposes toestablish just such a banking institution as we had 
prior tothe war. I donot believe that the old State bank, opera- 
ted the same way,is in touch with the spiritof the age, which tends 
even towards an international instead of a local currency; but I 
do contend, that it is one of the functions of the Government to 
issue, emit, or coin money, and that if it does not choose to ex- 
ercise this function itself, it has no right to delegate it to the 
national banks or to any individual or corporation. Every sec- 
tion of this Union is entitled to have enough money to raise its 
crops and to put them upon the market, and such a system of dis- 
tribution as will fitand meet the business needs of each section, 
and it is the duty of the Government to provide the machinery 
to effectuate this much desired end. 

My colleague from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] has intro- 
duced a bill which was referred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and which I very much fear might come under the head 
of the sneer of ‘‘Coxeyism,” which the gentleman from Illinois 
had for measures of that character, but which, while not perfect 
in its details, seems to me, embodies some principles which might 
be worthy of more serious consideration. This bill provides for 
the issue of a national currency by the Government of the United 
States, and for the apportionment of that currency out among 
the various States according to business needs and population— 
the State governments, depositing with the General Govern- 
ment, their bonds bearing enough interest to cover all the cost 
of the transaction. 

But without going into any scheme or proposing any particu- 
lar measure, { would urge the passage of the pending bill upon 
the broad ground that the General Governmenthas no right to 
tie our hands by restrictions of this character, arrogating all 
the power to issue money to herself, and then not doing a single 
thing to relieve the country from the conditions which now con- 
front us. [Applause.] 

The comparisons which I have given between sections exists 
in a greater degree, between individuals and classes. Million- 
aires multiply upon the one hand, tramps upon the other. The 
former easy steps from poor torich are being destroyed,and we 
are rapidly developing into a nation of the veryrich and the very 
poor. The perpetuity of our institutionsdepends upon the home- 
owners of the land, the menof moderatemeans. Either extreme 
is dangerous; there is an anarchy of wealth as well as poverty. 
A man with a home, a fireside to call his own, is a good citizen, 
capable of self-government. Rob him of home, turn him adrift 
with no place to lay his head, and he becomes a desperate mem- 
ber of society, and one dangerous to trust with such a weapon as 
the American ballot. 

Under tlfe exactions of the noe pense, the homeowners of 
the land, ever the bulwarks of civil liberty, are rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Two-thirds of the farms of the country are mort- 
gaged. The price of cotton is down to where it will not pay the 
cost of labor to produce it; and it could not be — at all at 
present prices, if the laborer did not work for a share of the crop 
and in this way share the oppression and the poverty of the land- 
owner. Having as they do each one his en, potato and corn 
perch. they manage to subsist, but leaving absolutely no chance 

laborer or landowner to pay interest upon indebtedness, to say 
naught of the principal. 

e are to-day confronted by the condition of an increase in 
population and a decrease in the money supply, and a decline in 
prices following as a logical sequence. 

How can the people pay their debts with a dollar which con- 
stantly increases in value 

AGGREGATE INDEBTEDNESS. 

The aggregate indebtedness of this country, State, municipal, 

county, and private is variously estimated at from twenty-eight 
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to fifty-two bi!tion, itis impossible to speak with accuracy, but 
placing it at thirty billion, a conservative estimate, and at 7 per 
cent, itdraws in interest alone a tribute of $2,100,000,000annuall¥ 
from the people. This tribute must be paid in the products, and 
let us see how much it will take: 





Corn crop of 1893, valued at.......-...........-.. $591, 000, 
Wheat crop of 1893, valued at............-----... 218, 000, 
Rye crop of 1893, valued at.........-.-...--.----. 13, 000, 000 
Oat crop of 1893, valued at....................... 187, 000, 000 
Barley crop of 1893, valued at................-..- 28, 000, 000 
Buckwheat crop of 1893, valued at..............- 7, 000, 000 
Cotton crop of 1893, valued at...........-.------. 225, 000, 
Tobacco crop of 1893, valued at ...........------- 40, 000, 0 
Potato crop of 1893, valued at..............---.--- 108, 000, 000 
Wool crop of 1893, valued at_..............------ 60, 000, 000 
Cattle and hog product of 1894, valued at ......-- 300, 000, 000 
Eta ali erat ly a 1, 772, 000, 000 


Thus we see that under present conditions the vast products 
of this country fall $328,000,000 short of paying the annual in- 
terest alone. How in the name of common sense can they ever 
hope to pay the principal when the gross amount of the prod- 
uct of their toil is not enough to pay the interest upon their in- 
debtedness? 

I desire in this connection also to print a statement from the 
last census, showing the official record in relation to farm, home, 
and mortgage. They are well worthy serious consideration. 

ao are the seatione which confront the statesmanship of 
the day. 

May the God of Justice inspire our hearts and minds to meet 
the issue, like true representatives, looking to the interest of 
the whole country and our entire people, not to one class and 
to one section. 

TENANTS AND HOMELESS. 
[From census reports. } 


The following table should be read with care, since it discloses 
the real condition of the people: 


Total number of families in the United States _..................... 12, 690, 152 
a 6 ic cdantbecedestumadbectuiiy 4, 500, 
Families living in homes other than farms .............-......----- 8, 190, 152 
Nee ee a bad nucacscnvescboccssce 82 
Per cent of tenants in other homes ...................----------.---- ‘ 
Per cent of families with mortgaged farms.....................-..- 30 
Per cent of families with mortgaged homes............-....------.- 29 
Average amount of farm mortgage...............--..-.----...------ $1, 130 
Average amount of home mortgage ..................-.--------.-.2- 1, 139 
POPE CRMRTIOS CWRING TO DOMES «on. cnc cccc con cece cc cccn cece cece ~ 1, 440, 000 
a en I CI ais ccd ch ovcecmccsaccocwecces 5, 159, 796 
ea 6, 599, '796 
Farm families owning mortgaged homes............... cect tacoi hc ctied 752, 7 
Other families owning mortgaged homes ......................------ 720, 618 
Total homeless and mortgaged families .......................- 8,078,174 
Total families owning farms and homes not mortgaged ._...... ...- 4,616, 978 


This showing makes plain the trail of the financial serpent 
- this country, and calls loudly for its swift and sure destruc- 
tion. 

Wealth, divided by families. 


(From census reports.] 








Average 
Number of families. Class. ae Samally. Total. 
Oi ie aS ra Millionaires ..' $3, 000,000 | 812, 000, 000, on 
ct wtih Liiusiadbdipignebed Es ict cmeid 28,735 | 30,500, 000, 
ie dn ks acini ea dian dm dnwivell Home owners. 2,915 | 14,560, 939, 343 
iis sina Be eds th veveca sacs Homeless -.... 418 2, 795, 898, 000 











One thirty-third of 1 percent of these families own 20 per cent. 
Nine per cent of these families.own 51 per cent. 
Thirty-nine per cent of these families own 24 per cent. 
Fifty-two per cent of these families own 5 per cent. 
Study these figures well; they are absolutely appalling. 
HOW THEY OBTAINED IT. 
{New York Tribune. ] 


These 4,047 millionaire families obtained their vast wealth through the 
following manner: 


Land and its exploitation (grabbing) -...................--.-.----.----s.- 


Natural and artificial monopolies... .....................---------e- ee eee 410 
Agriculture and kindred pursuits. ....................-.-.-..--------.---- 36 
Trade, manufacture, and securities. .............. adi elite tirueneian 2, 065 
REROPOGR, Grrem, MENG MPOCUIANIONE 6 nnn... on cece cee tee ccc ec ewens 536 

nheritance, erwise unexplained. ...... ade 34 
Miscellaneous. .... jena RARE oh nab Nendckinined «inencacswarieis beh bebe 70 
I ck a ee es cedwtinnns gimbabinmadaun 21 


. 4, 047 

This is the most authentic statement of the sources of these 
great accumulations that has ever been made. It was caref 
prepared and is generally accepted as very near the truth. 


* 
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RENTERS INCREASING. 


(Census. } 

From 1880 to 1890: Per cent. 
Eo ond cnduinesedees een medehennneerceseesotaccsecscces SO 
Rural population increased ... 
Urban population increased -_.. i innbamassence 
a... 2, on cllinenah sonasquendh Gabber aaah ieneence 
ee ee) ee ee 2 
PGS SUTANOD DROTORGOE occ cndececbeceascswsddccciesccesccons 40} 


During this period the tenant farmers increased in Georgia from 62,175 to 
102,081; Lowa, from 44,174 to 60,737; Minnesota, from 8,453 to 17,892; South 





Carolina, from 47,219 to 72,187; Tennessee, from 57,196 to 76,949; Wisconsin, | 


from 12,159 to 19,436. Other States have no doubt kept even pice with these. 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

The mortgage indebtedness of the nation in 1880 was $3,900,- 
000,000; in 1890 it was $6,000,000,000. 

Population had increased during that time 25 per cent; wealth 
has increased 45 per cent; mortgage indebtedness has increased 
156 per cent. 

Such figures as these should be read with care and given a 
wide circulation. 

With these few remarks, I will ask leave of the House to add 
afew additional statements in connection with my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina will have that privilege. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If no other gentleman desires to go on this 
afternoon for half an hour, I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Very well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the gentleman from Texas desires to pro- 
ceed—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. No. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 3825, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] misunderstood me, and supposed I had reference to 
the members of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
had reference ‘9 any member of the Committee of the Whole 
who desired to proceed this afternoon. The gentleman now in- 
forms me that he is ready to go on to-day, and [ move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee 
in the chair, for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3825) to sus- 
pend the operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the Committee of the 
Whole in remarks which will appear hereafter. Before he had 
concluded— 


Mr. REED. Does not the gentleman from Alabama regard | 


this as a very good time for the committee to rise? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If the gentleman desires, I will 
yield for a motion that the committee rise. I never did resist 
my friend from Maine. I criticise him sometimes, but I never 
resist him. 

Mr. COX. There are so many members desiring to speak on 
this question that we are exceedingly anxious to press the dis- 
cussion forward as fast as we can. 

Mr. REED. I think that such important ropositions as the 
gentleman from Alabama[Mr. WHEELER] is Lele down should 
not be submitted to so thin a House. 

Mr. COX. I think my friend from Alabama can get through 
with his speech to-night. 

Mr. REED. I move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama |Mr. 
WHEELER] is on the floor. Does he yield for a motion that the 
committee rise? . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield for that motion. 

The motion of Mr. REED, that the committee rise, was agreed 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 


a tl LCE 
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To Mr. ADAMs of Kentucky, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness. 


To Mr. GRESHAM, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


| ness. 


Mr. LANE. I[askindefinite leave of absence for my colleague, 
Mr. HUNTER, On account of sickness. . 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

Mr. COX. As quite anumber of gentlemen desire to speak 
on the banking bill, and probably all will not have the opportu- 
nity, [ask unanimous consent that gentlemen be permitted to 
print remarks in the RECORD on this subject. 

Mr. REED. I think it would be best that the request should 
be made when there is a fuller House. I will object for tho 





present. I do not know thatI shall insist on the objection at 
another time. 
Mr. COX. I move that the House adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 





PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 7272) to establish a bureau of 
public health in the Treasury Department of the United States, 
to establish and maintain a systemof quarantine, and to provide 
measures of security against the introduction and spread of con- 
tagious and epidemic diseases—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 7274) repealing section 40 of 
the Revised Statutes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill(H. R. 7275) to amend section 3480 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7276) toamend ‘‘Anact toauthorize the Mont- 
gomery Bridge Company to construct and maintain a bridge 
across the Alabama River near the city of Montgomery, Ala.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COCKRELL: A bill (H.R. 7277) supplemental to an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a temporary governmentfor the 
Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United 
States court in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved May 2, 1890—to the Committee,on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TURNER of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7278) to amend the 
seventh section of the act entitled “An act toestablish circuit 
courts of appeals, and to define and regulate in certain cases 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1891—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7279) mak- 
ing an appropriation for constructing an addition to the public 
building in the city of Grand Rapids, Mich.—to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7280) to amend an 
act approved July 15, 1882, entitled ‘“‘An act to increase the 
water supply of the city of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses *—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SORG: A joint resolution (H. Res. 186) for the appoint- 
mentof Charles M. Andersonas a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers for the Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United 
States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 








PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 

titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7281) for the 
| relief of F. B. Reeves, of the city of Philadelphia, by refunding 
| to him moneys paid as duty on goods transported for charitable 

purposes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BARWIG: A bill (H.R. 7282) for the relief of Ed. 
| O'Neill, late postmaster at Hazel Green, Wis.—to the Commit- 
| tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
| By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7283) to put the name of Stephen 


resumed the chair, Mr, RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that | ©, Noble on the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the opera- 
tion of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued 
during the period therein mentioned, and had come tono resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 


To Mr. PENCE, for to-day, on account of the illness of Hon. 
JERRY SIMPSON. 


sions. 
| By Mr. BURROWS: A bill (H. R. 7284) for the relief of Mrs. 
Matilda G. Higbee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7285) for the 
benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7286) for the relief of C. M. Grider—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7287) granting an increase of 
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sorte to Mary A. Buchanan—to the Committee on Invalid 
*ensions. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 7288) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Cruse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr.WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H.R. 7289) for the re- 
licf of H. C. Armistead—to the Committee on War Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

My Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Callaway County, 
Mo., for free sale of leaf tobacco—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition for pension for Richard Blankenship—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Indiana; Affidavit for removal of charge 
of desertion against Barzilla Hudson, Battery D, Fourth United 
States Artillery—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Memorial of Fairfield County Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, in aid of appropriations for 
pay of chaplains in the Army—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Joint resolution of General Assembly of 
Ohio, relative to pension of soldiers of the Union Army, adopted 
May 21, 1894—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. HENDRIX: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in favor of Government telegraph and telephone service—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOUK: Papers to accompany House bill 7265—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 5246, providing for the 
inspection of immigrants—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Resolutions of the Manhattan Club, of New 
York City, asking for the prompt passage of a tariff-reform bill 
without the income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, joint resolution of the General Assemby of Ohio, favor- 
ing a service-pension law—to. the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr.O’NEILof Massachusetts: Petition of Morrison I. Swift 
and others, of Massachusetts, in behalf of the people of the coun- 
try—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Joint resolution of Ohio General As- 
sembly, for service pension of 88 per month—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Petition of Florence Cloberry and others, 
of Waterbury, Conn., in favor of awarding damages to Hugh 
Stewart, of said town, for personal injuries received by the said 
Stewart on a vessel engaged in transporting Government sup- 
plies in 1862 by a missile accidentally fired from a cannon—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of citizens of Franklin, Fairfax, 
Jerich, and Underhill, all of Vermont, praying for the passage 
of an act enabling the States to enforce State laws relating to 
substitutes for dairy products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SIPE: Resolutions by Tube City Council, No. 378, 
Junior Order United American Mechanies, of McKeesport, Pa., 
praying for the passage of House bill 5246, to regulate and re- 
strict immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, memorialof policy-holders in mutual life insurance com- 
panies,residents of Pittsburg, Pa., protesting against the ac- 
cumulations of mutual insurance companies being taxed as in- 
come—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Application thatthe charge of desertion 
may be removed and honorable discharge may be granted to 
Delos W. Drennan, late private Company G, Tonth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, and Company C, Second Illinois Light Artillery, 
and Company I’, Sixteenth United States Infantry (from the lat- 
ter rs, and regiment desertion is charged)—to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STORER: Memorial of the freight bureau of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, for amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law, to allow pooling by railways under certain 
restrictions—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, joint resolution of the General Assembly of Ohio, in 
favor of a general service pension law-——to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WAUGH: Petition of citizens of ae. Ind., for 
passage of an act recognizing the services of military telegraph 
aperators—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
Fripay, Jwne 1, 1894, 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBuRN, D. D. 

The Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. MANDERSON, and by unant- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT signed the following enrolled bills, 
| which had previously received the signature of the Speaker of 
| the House of Representatives: 

A bill (S. 123) defining and permanently fixing the northern 
boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon; 

A bill (S. 705) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Astoria Railroad Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon: 

A bill (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled ‘“‘An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway through the In- 
oa Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 

891; 
A bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; and 
A bill (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or con- 
demnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CLERKS IN TREASURY AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of April 19, 1894, separate 
lists, showing the names of all clerks and employés appointed, 
reappointed, promoted, reduced, resigned, or removed in the 
Treasury Department, from the ith day of March, 1893, to the 
16th day of May, 1894, with the State to which each person is 
accredited, and which of such persons served in the Army or 
Navy; which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. * 


Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Lawrence County, S. Dak., and a petition of sundry citizens of 
Meade County, 5. Dak., praying that in the passage of any law 
providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life 
insurance companies and associations be exempted from taxa- 
tion; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented sundry petitions of citizens of Colo- 
rado, and a petition of sundry citizens of Arapahoe County, Colo., 

raying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 
be exempted from the proposed ineome-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. PROCTOR) presented the petition of 
James K. Batchelder and 41 other citizens of Vermont, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bili; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Franklin, 
Fairfax, Jericho, and Underhill, all in the State of Vermont, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to enable the States to 
enforce State laws regulating the sale of substitutes for dairy 
products; which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. PATTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Haton 
County, Mich., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the affidavits of William E. Cal- 
lison, Hugh G, Oallison, and John L. McFall, deputy assessor 
of Lawrenee County, Mo., clearly showing the dependence, etc., 
of James Callison. I move that the affidavits be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, to accompany the bill (S. 244) granting 
a — to James Callison, heretorore introduced by me. 

he motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I also present resolutions of the Fenni- 
more Association, No. 5, of St. Louis, Mo., Lithographers’ In- 
ternational Protective and Insurance Association of the United 
States and Canada, signed by L. C. Cleaver, secretary, favoring 





1894. 


an amendment to the pending tariff bill. 
lutions and the proposed amendment be 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of John L. Case and 
gundry other citizens of Jackson County, Mo., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

KYLE. , 
sociation of Congregational Churches of South Dakota, at a 


I 
ant 21 ] ry 
referred to the Com- 


AT. 
Mil’. 
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advance here. Coleridge and Southey at an early day proposed 
to come, to use the lines of Coleridge's famous poem— 

Where Susquehanna pours her untamed stream 

And there ed h iir wind 

Muse on t a ill i 
and establish what they called a Pantisoeracy on the same 

| theory. The only difference was that the men to whom I refer 

were scholars who wanted to ect wo 10ough to obtain : 


I present resolutions adopted by the General As- | 


meeting held May 15-17, 1894, favoring the enactment of legis- | 


lation tosuppress the lottery traffic. As the billon this subject 

reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] has 

already passed the Senate, I ask that the resolutions lie on the 
table. 

The VICE-PRES 

T » 

v 


RESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
Mr. WASHBURN 


presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Minnesota, praying that the funds of mutual life and insurance | 


companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
como-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of theClarksville (Tenn. 


ort and spend the rest of their d 
} I 











Vv ( ‘ 
while these men make the same proposition asa means of s 
ing an immediate and unfailing supply of n f life. 
They also propose to nationalize the railroads, the t ‘aph, 
and the mines. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, a yad 
authority and expert, proposed years ago to the State of ! 3a 


chusetts thatthe government should manage the railr 
Hubbard, I think the late Senator from Vermont, Mr. kd: 
and I believe my late colleague, Mr. Dawes, were in 
nationalizing the telegraph. With regard to nation 
mines, all the governments of Europe, I think, claim t 


to control the mines; certainly most of them contro! 


| of precious metals. 


Tobacco Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of | 


the proposed amendment to the pending tariff bill, restricting 
the sale of leaf tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petitionof E. A. Bangs and sun- 
dry other citizens of Livingston County, Ill., praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of Hon. F.S. Morse and 
148 other citizens of Dade County, Fla., praying that an appro- 


priation be made for the survey of the entrance to Biscayne | 
Bay, Florida, with a view to deepening the channel; which was 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petitionof sundry citizens of Roan- 
oke, Va., praying that mutual life insurance companies and as- 
sociations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYED LABOR. 


Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of Morrison I. Swift and 
others, who, I believe, areall citizensof Massachusetts, and who 
represent one of the bandsorcompanies that bave visited Wash- 
ington recently for the sake of obtaining relief from the exist- 
ing conditions of labor. 

ryt 
and able in its statement. 
winter the working people of the United States have suffered as 
never before, although the country’s wealth and supply of food 
are almost beyond the reach of figures; that the rank and file of 
the working people of the country, both farmersand artisans, are 
recciving as wages so smalla part of what they produce that 
they are being degraded and are often without the necessari.s 
of life;” and they set forth that the country has already become 
a plutocracy, and that in their judgment the Republic can not 
stand if this injustice continues. They therefore make seven 
rec uests. 

The first is that Congress shall provide farms and factories 


I do not see that there is anything in these proposit 
vould be useful to relieve the immediate distress of an) 
Che proposition to provide instant work for the unemploy: 
course, has got to convert the people of this country: a 
they are converted Congress would not enter upon that line: but 
all the other things are matters of a somewhat more or less r¢ 
mote future. 

However, when these persons come, as these men h co 
with a respectable petition, courteous and lawful in tone, a 
Congress to consider again in the light of the present condition 
of this country plans for public improvement, which oth 
ple who are respected everywhere have advanced and urg 
not all perhaps supported by one person or one class of per 
but all finding respectable support—it seems to me that tl 


| entitled to a respectful and careful hearing. 


| majority in this body, and not responsible fur su 


I therefore move that this petition be referred to aspecial co 
mittee of five Senators, to be appointed by the Chair. 
nize, of course, that Iam amember of the minority and 

} 
ch 


i recov- 
not of the 
things. It 


may be thought best that the Committee on Rul 


es or some other 

committee shall first consider it. But I move that the petition 

be referred to a special committee of five Senators to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the subject-matter of the petition 


| and of the resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 


are worthy of consideration and should be referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Rules, that they may consider and report upon the 


his petition is very respectful in its language, and very clear | 
The petitioners set forth that “this | 


where now and hereafter unemployed persons may beable toapnly | 


their labor productively for the supply of their own wants; then, 
to take steps toamend the Constitution of the United States so that 
it shall affirm the right of every person to have work; to abol- 
ish interest-bearing bonds; to furnish immediate employment 
for the unemployed by beginning the construction of good roads 
on a large scale; to nationalize the railroad, the telegraph, and 
the mine; to see that all land not in actual use is thrown open 
to cultivation by those who are willing to cultivate it; and sev- 
enth, to establish a commission to investigate the advisability 
of nationalizing trusts. : 

None of these requests are new. They have been made to 
governments formerly, both in this country and in foreign coun- 
tries. I believe there is not one of these requests which is not 
supported by what must be treated as very respectable opivionse 
They are theories which thoughtful persons have advanced and 
supported in the past. For instance, take the two requests that 
the Government shall provide farms and factories where the un- 
employed shall labor and furnish immediate employment for 
persons out of employ. I was bred in a community where the 
class of persons known as transcendentalists abounded—Bronson 
Alcott, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, the late George William 
Curtis in his youth, Charles Lane, the Englishman, Ellery 
Channing. Some of them established the Brook Farm com- 
munity on precisely the theory that Mr. Swift and hisassociates 


matter at an early day. That committee have alsoanother reso 
lution of the same character pending. I therefore mov ind 
hope the Senator from Massachusetts will agree to it, that his 


resolution with the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 
Mr. HOAR. I think thatis the proper dispositior I hope 


the committee will report at an early day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. [I hope so, too. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection the petition and 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to refer the peti- 
tion to a special committee of five be referred to 
the Committees on Rules. 


Senators will 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. POWER, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1922) to extend the time for making final 
+ payments on entries under the preémption act, reported it with- 


out amendment. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1852) to provide an American register for 
the steamer S. Oteri, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. DoLPu on 
the 2%th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be 
referred tothe Committee on Appropriations and printed; which 
was agreed to. 

THE BARRY HOSPITAL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Iam directed by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 513) granting the 
use of certain lands in the Hot Springs Reservation, in the State 
of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital, to report it with amend- 
ments, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and by unanimous consent the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments of the Committee 
on Public Lands will be stated in their order. 

Tho first amendment was, inline 9, after the word “‘ whatever,” 
to strike out ‘‘ the following-described ” and insert ‘‘any of the 
lots;”’ so as to read: 

That there-is hereby granted to the Barry Hospital, of the city of Hot 
Springs, in the State of Arkansas, a charity hospital duly organized and 
chartered under the laws of the State of Arkansas, the right to occupy, im- 
prove, and control, for the purpose of erecting thereon a hospital for the use 
and benefit of the indigent poor who visit the city of Hot Springs, and for no 
other purpose whatever, any of thé lots, pieces, or parcels of land situate in 
the county of Garland and Stateof Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after the word ‘‘Arkansas,” in line 
11, to strike out all down to and including the word ‘‘ Commis- 
sioners,” in line 28, in the following words: 


And described as follows: Commencing at a stone monument set by the 
United States Hot Springs Commissioners to mark an angle on the south 
boundary of the United States Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, and num- 
bered 26; run thence in a southwesterly direction along the south boundary 
of said Hot Springs Mountain Reservation, being also the north boundar 
of Reserve avenue, for a distance of 500.1 feet, to stone monument number 
27; thence by angle to the right, making the included angle 90° for a distance 
of 409 feet; thence angle to the right, a angle of 90° and par- 
allel to first described line, for a distance of 500.1 feet; thence to place of be- 
ginning at stone monument numbered 26, a distance of 400 feet, being a part 
of the United States Hot Springs Mountain Reservation in the State of Ar- 
anaes, as surveyed and platted by the United States Hot Springs Commis- 
sioners; 


And to insert: 

Now owned by the Government of the United States, to be selected by the 
Secretary of the Interior, provided said hospital shall not be located on the 
reservation which embraces the Hot Springs. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, in line 33, after the word ‘‘deter- 
mine,” to strike out the remainder of the bill,in the following 
words: 

Without any claim for compensation to said hospital for improvements 
thereon or damages on account thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. did not catch fully the force of the 
amendments. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
South Dakota whether, under the bill as amended, itis left en- 
tirely to the Secretary of the Interior to select the site? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is left to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, except that he can notlocate the site on what is called the 
Hot Mountain, where the Hot Springs are. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 2071) to establish postal 
savings depositories and subdepositories, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. TURPIE. The passage of this bill is recommended by 
the committee on — savings banks of the Central Labor 
Union of Indianapolis, Ind., approved by that union May 14, 1894, 
approved by the Indiana Legislative Council, and also adopted b 
the Marion County Labor Legislative Board of Indiana May 22, 
1894. { move that the bill, with the accompanying petition, be 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and ost-Ponde. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POWER introduced a bill (S. 2072) to extend the time for 
making final proof and payment on lands claimed under the 

ublic land laws of the United States; which was read twice by 
ts title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2073) fixing the times 
when, regulating the manner in which, and declaring the char- 
acter of theaccounts which shall be hereafter stated to the Treas- 
ury Department for settlement between the United States and 
the several public-land States relative to the net proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands made and to be made therein by the 
United States, and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 2074) for the relief of T. 
P. Leathers; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2075) for the relief of Joseph Ed- 
ward Montgomery and Thomas Paul Leathers; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (8. 2076) for the relief of John 
M. Guyton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
com) ing papers, referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2077) to incorporate the 
American College of Musicians; which was read twice by its 


titie. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Anpoipeny ing the bill is a petition signed 
by the principal musicians of the country, praying for the early 


consideration and passage of the measure. I move that the bill 
and accompanying petition be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. TURPIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWER submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
werereferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENTS. 


Mr. HILL. During the extraordinary session last autumn I 
introduced a bill (S. 412) to repeal Title XXVI of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, known as the Federal election law, 
and also a resolution proposing to express the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no legislation other than legislation pertaining to the 
finances should be considered at the extraordinary session of 
Congress. The bill was reported favorably and the resolution 
is on the table. For the mere purpose of clearing the Calendar, 
I move that those two measures be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. Iask that Ordor of Business No. 25, which isa 
resolution on the table relative to the relations tobe maintained 
by the United States with Hawaii pending the investigation be- 
ing made by the Committee on Foreign Relations, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it isso ordered 


CORPORATE INTERFERENCE IN CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. CALL. I submit a resolution which I ask to have read, 
printed, and lie over until to-morrow morning. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, who shall be charged with the duty of investigatin 
the subject of organized efforts of corporations to control the elections o 
members of the State Legislatures and of members of Congress, and to in- 
fluence the legislation of Congress; also toinvestigate and report to the Sen- 
ate whether corrupt means, such as bribery, free transportation, the subsi- 
dizing of newspapers, or the establishment of newspapers to be published in 
their interest and distributed gratuitously through the mailsfor the purpose 
of affecting public opinion in respect to the official action of Senators and 
Representatives, also to soaeine and report to the Senate whether the exist- 
ence of corporate organizations for the p of influencing and control- 
ling the election of members of the Senate and House of Representatives is 
consistent with the preservation of the Republic of the United States and 
the rights and liberties of the people. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule and be printed. 

SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HILL. I call from the table the resolution which [ sub- 
mitted yesterday in reference to open sessions of the special 
committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no further resolutions, 
concurrent or other, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
HILL, as follows: 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the special committee recently ap- 
_—— to investigate the charges of bribery and other matters contained 
n certain newspapers be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. As there remain only about five minutes to dis- 
cuss the question, I ask that the resolution may go over until 
to-morrow with the like effect as though it were taken up to- 


day. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is thereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


read, 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
DoupH, as follows: 

Whereas Elisha J. Edwards, a witness heretofore duly summoned by a 


select committee of the Senate, and being lawfully required to testify before 
said committee, has, as a he report of said committee, refused to 


by t 
answer questions _ unded to aes by said committee: Therefore 
Resolved, That the President of the Senate issue his warrant, indue form, 
under his hand and the seal of the Senate, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the Senate, command him forthwith to arrest and bring to the bar of 


the Senate the body of said Edwards, to show cause why he should not be 
punished for contempt, and in the meantime to keep the said Edwards in 
custody to await the further order of the Senate. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suggest that while this is, I think, a priv- 
ileged question, proba 


y the resolution had better take the 
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same course as the one submitted yesterday by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Hitu]. I was unable to get my remarks in time 
or at all last night to look over them, so they are not in the 
ReEcorD this morning. As I cited some authorities on this sub- 
ject, I will try and have my remarks in the RECORD to-morrow 
morning, and then, if the resolution is to be discussed, Senators 
will be able to refer to what I have said and the authorities sub- 
mitted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution may go over without 
a mg oy 

Mr.HOAR. Before the resolution goes over, I should like to 
express the hope that the action the other day (which was taken 
partly when some one else than the Vice-President was in the 
chair and partly after the Vice-President returned), holding that 
though the report be privileged, the action uponit is not of the 
highest privilege, will be considered as still an open question. 
Of course the introduction of a resolution of this kind would 
not compel the Senate to lay aside a special order like the tariff 
bill against its consent, even if it is treated as a question of 
the highest privilege, because undoubtedly the question of 
consideration, which is open always without debate, can te 
raised upon such a matter ason any other. But it seems to me 
that the Senatecan not get along without holding the question 
of interrupting the lawful authority to discharge its duties by the 
Senate or by one of its committees from being a question of the 
highest privilege, and that it is also of the highest privilege to 
deal with itand take the necessary steps for removing the ob- 
struction. 

To put an extreme case, suppose ee were to come in 
here now and say that half a dozen Senators had been seized on 
their way to the Senate, and that someone had taken possession 
by force of their persons to prevent them from coming hereand 
taking part in an important vote, would anybody doubt that not 
only the statement of that fact was a matter which superseded 
all others, but that taking steps to remove the difficulty and lib- 
erate the persons so impeded was also a question of the highest 
privilege? This resolution, I understand, stands on the same 
theory. SoI merely make this observation now. It does not 
tie up the Senate at all, and the practice may at some time be es- 
sential for the preservation of the dignity and authority of the 
Senate itself. I hope, therefore, that the ruling the other day 
will be held by the highly respected occupant of the chair as 
keeping open the question for his further consideration, if it 
should come up again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. When the question arises again 
the Chair of course desires to hear discussion upon it. 

Mr. FRYE. Ido not know that I have the right to make the 
inquiry, but as the answer would have a very decided bearing 
upon the resolution which is now pending, I would, if the Presi- 
dent of the Senate has no objection, like to be informed as to 
whether the proceedings have been certified to the district at- 
torney under the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They have been so certified, the 
Chair will inform the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the request be disposed of as to the status 
of this resolution; if there is no objection, I ask that it may go 
over until to-morrow morning, being in the same condition to- 
morrow morning that it is at this moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it isso 
ordered. 


LAND AT GETTYSBURG. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or 
condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., was 
read twice by its title. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HILL. Iask the Vice-President to withhold the refer- 
ence for a moment, and I ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
make a very brief statement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New York will proceed. 

Mr. HILL. In the last sundry civil appropriation act there 
was contained an appropriation of $25,000 for the purchase of 
certain land near the Gettysburg battle field under the policy 
which has been pursued by the Government in acquiring such 
lands for the uses of theGovernment. The language accompany- 
ing the appropriation was somewhat indefinite and uncertain, or 
at least it seems it was not broad enough to cover authority upon 
the part of the Secretary of War to institute legal proceedings 
in court forthe condemnation. The act was believed to be suffi- 
cient, the appropriation was all right and regular, and there was 
n0 objection so far as that was concerned. 
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The Secretary of War, in pursuance of that authority, or sup- 
| posed authority, and appropriation, instituted proceedings in 
| the United States court at Philadelphia for the purpose of con- 
| demnation. It has just been held by Judge Dallas that the lan- 
| guage of the act, while authorizing the purchase, is not broad 
enough to authorize the legal condemnation of the land in court. 

There is a certain trolley railroad company trying to put 
down a railroad through the very land which the United States 
wishes to acquire for the purposes desired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And through the most interesting part of it. 

Mr. HILL. And, as the Senator from Connecticut 
through the most interesting part of it. 

The joint resolution which the House of Representatives yes- 
terday passed unanimously, and which is now before the Sen- 
ate, simply covers this defect and gives complete authority to 
accomplish the object desired. I shall read that part of the 
joint resolution: 





says, 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Waris authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase (or by condemnation), pursuant to the act of August 1, 1888, such 
lands or interests in lands, upon, or in the vicinity of said battle field, as, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of War, may benecessary for the complete 
execution of the act of March 3, 1893. 


That is all the purpose of the joint resolution; and as the mat- 
ter of time is very important, I simply ask that the joint reso- 
lution may now be considered and passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the joint resolution will be passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifit leads to no debate, I shall not object. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘I will say to the Senator that that matter 
is before the Committee on Military Affairs, and this joint reso- 
lution should be referred to that committee. They will report 
it back promptly. That committee is the proper place for the 
joint resolution to go, and there are other matters of a similar 
kind there. I therefore ask that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. I only say to the Senatorthatthe joint resolution 
refers to the matter of condemnation. There is no appropria- 
tion involved in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Bills and joint resolutions providing for 
such condemnation proceedings belong to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, where applications for similar condemnations 
are pending. The joint resolution ought to go to that commit- 
tee, so that they may consider it. I will say to the Senator that 
Iam not referring to appropriations for such a purpose. 

Mr. HILL. There probably is not as much urgency in the 
other case as in this. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think there is as much urgency in one 
case as another, and there are a number of these matters. The 
committee will act upon the joint resolution promptly, and re- 
portit back. In the absence of the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE], I think the resolution 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator from Missouri have any ob- 
jection to allowing the joint resolution to lie on the table until 
to-morrow morning? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

| printed. 


I have no objection to that. Let it be 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 


| 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 
| A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. H. P. Stewart; 

} 





A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; and 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 
1894, for the execution of the award rendered at Paris, August 
15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the 

| treaty between the United States and Great Britain, concluded 
| at Washington, February 29, 1892, in relation to the preserva- 
| tion of the fur seal. 
| The message alsoannounced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate calling for reports relating 
| to the construction of locks and dams in the Mississippi River 
| between the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
| bridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony, 
| Minnesota. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 5649) providing an additional district judge in the 
northern district of Illinois; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution to print 8,000 copies of the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1894. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 5649) providing an additional district judge in 
the northern district of Illinois was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND FISHERIES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Liesolved bythe House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), Thatthe an 
nnal report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the fiscal year 
ending June 36, 1894, be printed; and that there be printed 8,000 extra copies, 
of which 2,000shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and 2,000 for the use of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, the tilustrations to be obtained by the Public Printer under the 
direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Schedule E.—Sugar. 

182. That so much of the act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to —— sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane, 

rown in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United 

tates, be, and the same is hereby repealed, to take effect July 1, 1894, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful to iseue any license to produce sugar or to 
pay any bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the first paragraph of the 
sugar schedule of this important bill provides, as it came from 
the House of Representatives and as reported by the Committee 
on Finance, for the repeal of the bounty provision of the Mc- 
Kinley act—its absolute and unconditional repeal. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Democratic subcommittee to be offered by 
the Senator now, partly at least, in charge of the bill [Mr. JoNES 
of Arkansas], is that that bounty shall be continued, and be paid 
until the Istof January, 1895, and that after that date, instead of 
a bounty, there shall be paid a duty, said by our friends the 
enemy, to be a revenue duty with incidental protection. 

Great as the temptation is to venture into a general discus- 
sion of the tariff question and enlarge upon the beneficent pro- 
visions of the McKinley act protecting industries, and contrast 
them with the iniquitous sections of this billfor the destruction 
of American interests, I propose toabstain from remarks in that 
direction. During the two months that this bill has been under 
consideration, 1 have occupied but very little of the time of the 
Senate, speaking only upon specific items. I do not wish to be 
betrayed into an y, unnecessary expenditure of time to-day. 

I believe, Mr. President, as firmly as I believe in my own ex- 
istence, that this country has advanced and progressed to its 
present enviable position among the nations of theearth because 
of the American doctrine of protection. It has been frequently 
attacked, but never in a more subtle and more dangerous way 
than in the bill which is before us for consideration and action. 

This bill has had so many changes, and has been so kaleido- 
scopic in its appearances and reappearances that it is hard to 
tell where we may eventually find it and ourselves when the 
bill snall come out from Committee of the Whole and be pre- 
sented for consideration in the Senate. The man who ventured 
to make a speech upon this billduring the month of April found 
that his remarks did not apply to the condition during the 
month of May, and he whospeakson the bill this June day may 
have occasion to revise his remarks and take entirely new and 
different ground in July. It has changed its form, and, like the 
litile joker of the three-card monte dealer, ‘‘ Now you see it, 
and now you don’t see it.” 

There set sail sometime ago a ship known as “ Tariff Re- 
form.” Ata distance she was fair to look upon, and *‘ walked 
the water like a thing of life,” but closer inspection and nearer 
view showed the suspicious character of the craft. Her sharp 
bow, with low hull and sloping masts, raking aft,and rakish ap- 
pearance, proclaimed the dreadful traffic in which she was en- 
gaged. Her destination was the port of free trade; her car, 
was concealed under her hatches. American interests were in 
her hold; the very life of American manufacture was there; the 
best interests of the farmer and almost the very existence of 
the laborer in this country were under her decks, for sale abroad. 

Her crew—1 will notsay ‘‘a motley crew,” although it seemed 
to be com dof ‘‘many men of many minds "—wereconstantly 
on watch for fear that disaster might come to them by reason of 
uprisings in the hold of the ship, but the hatcheswere batteued 
down. In the lockers of her quartermaster was a great supply 
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of bunting, but the favorite flag most frequently run to the peak 
was the union jack of Great Britain; not the American flag, al- 

| though she had sailed from an American port with an Ameri- 
can manifest. 

When under full sail, and apparently about to reach the port 
| of free trade without difficulty, there-came trouble among the 
| crew, a kind of mutiny, and yet a strange sort of mutiny, for it 

was the outbreak of those who had become disgusted with the 
traffic upon which they had entered, with the mission which 
they were about to accomplish, and rising against the more des- 
perate of the crew, they took partial command of theship. At 
what port she may finally enter who can tell? 

Mr. PLATT. She may be sunk. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; she may be sunk in her voyage. 
If she shall go down,I am sure that while the loss will bea great 
one to the underwriters, it will be a most valuable gain to the 
country at large. 

So, if I were tempted to make a speech upon the general ques- 
tions contained in the tariff bill, | should withhold my voice 
until we should know with some degree of certainty what is to 
be finally the nature of this bill; but at this time I wish to talk 
upon thissugar schedule, and confine myself, as nearly as I can, 
to it and to its first section. ‘ 

This is the interesting schedule of this bill. There is both 
sweetness and light in it. It seems to pervade the whole bill 
and this whole controversy. You can not touch the bill without 
striking sugar in some form, and we have departed to a certain 
extent from the consideration of the bill to make explorations 
by an investigating committee with reference to sugar, not in 
the cane or the beet fields; not in the sugar plant or the sugar 
factories, but in the committee rooms of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the saccharine principle pervades all nature. 
I recall that when a boy at school the professor of chemistry an- 
nouncing this fact, exclaimed with great exultation: ‘‘ Why, 
young gentlemen, I could take the shirts from off your backs 
and extract sugar from them.” There is no element in nature 
which seems to be so widespread and so abundant as this sac- 
charine principle. Itis found in all vegetable matter, and there 
does not seem to be any animal matter entirely devoid of it. 

The reduction of saccharine to the form of sugar was one of 
the first triumphs of civilization, and I think it can be said with 
truth that the percentage of its consumption is in the ratio of 
the advancement in civilization. Barbarous tribes use none of 
it in concentrated form. The Indian knows not sugar, except 
as he gathers it in the natural state from the fruits or vegetables 
which he devours. Apparently the higher the civilization, the 
greater the individual and aggregate consumption of sugar. 

In one of those interesting tables presented, I think, in the 
able speech of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF FER], as well as 
in thatof the Senator from Pennsylvania[Mr. QUAY], there was 
one.showing the consumption of sugar by the different nations 
of the world, and it isa most interesting table. The statistics 
arewell worthy of thought. In Finland, for instance, with a low 
gradeof civilization as compared with some other countries, the 
per capitaconsumptionof sugar is 1.32 pounds; in Servia, 4.41; in 
Spain, 5.11 pounds; in the German Empire, 18.92 pounds; in 
France, 27.06 pounds; in Great Britain, 70.40 pounds. How is it 
in the United States? In 1889 every man, woman, and child in 
thiscountry consumed 52.06 poundsof sugar; in 1890, 54.05; in 1891, 
67.04: in 1892, 64.3 pounds, and in 1893, 65.5 pounds. The con- 
sumption of sugar in this country, in the aggregate, is something 
which almost startles belief, and the figures connected with its 
consumption and with its cost are so enormous that the human 
mind can hardly grasp their magnitude. 

In 1890 we consumed one million five hundred and twenty-two 
odd thousand tons; in 1891, 1,872,000 tons; in 1892, 1,853,000 tons, 
and in 1893, 1,891,911 tons. Look at this enormous amount in 

unds—4,237,880,000 pounds of sugar consumed in the United 
States in the year 1893; or, according to some authorities, and I 
think the better authorities, 4,296,000,000 pounds were consumed 
in this country during last year. Of this we imported in 1893 
about 3,651,000,000 pounds and we produced 645,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, let us look for a moment at what this has cost 
the consumers of this country. That which we procured from 
abroad, taken on the basis of 5 cents a pound, which has been 
about the lowest cost to the consumer, means that to foreigners 
and the middlemen, directly or indirectly, have been paid the 
enormous sum in 1893 of $182,550,000. Of course I do not mean 
to be understood that all of this sum has gone abroad, for most 
of this sugar, being imported in the raw state, comes to us at 
less than 5 cents a pound; but taking the cost of consumption of 
foreign sugar in this country to the people; taking the cost as 
itis by the consumers of sugar, it is the enormous sum of 
$182, 000. in one year; and todomestic producers, on the same 
basis of 5 cents a d, $32,250,000, making a total expenditure 
of 214,800,000 paid by the consumers of this country in the year 
1893 for sugar at a cost of 5 cents a pound. 
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What does this mean, Mr. President, in the future? And by 
‘‘the future,” I do not mean the dim and distant, but the near at 
hand, the immediate future. What does it mean up to 1905, the 
»eriod at which the bounty provided for in the McKinley act 
shall cease? 

Let us take tho ratioof incroase in population and the ratioin 
the increase of the consumption of sugar to see where wo shall 
land. In 1880 the population of the United States was 50,000.000, 
in round numbers; in 1899, 63,000,000. It is a conservative esti- 
mate to say that the population in this country in 1900 will be 
78,000,000, and in 1905, 90,000,000. 

The consumption of sugar by 1905, if its increased use in the 
late past is any criterion, will probably be 70 pounds to every 
man, woman,and child. Soin1905 we shall consume 6,300,000,- 
0090 pounds of sugar in this country, and if we are to take the cost 
of sugar at 5 cents, if it will be that at that date, the cost to the 
consumers will be the enormous sum of $315,000,000 in one year. 

Mr. President, with these enormous figures staring usin the 
face, what is the problem that is presented by the pending bill? 
Shall we keep this vast sum of money at home or shall we send 
itabroad? Shall we benefit our own people, or shall we benefit 
the people of the tropics and of the semitropical lands who 
produce cane, and the people of Europe who are producing beet 
sugar in such enormous quantities? 

I’ree sugar, without protection either by an adequate bounty 
or a compensating duty, means, as sure as the sun shines in the 
heavens, the immediate destruction of the beet-sugar industry 
and the gradual extinction of the cane-sugar product of the 
Southern States. Thiscan not be gainsaid; and I do not see 
how any man, looking to the interests of this great Republic, 
believing in its advancement, can strike the blow at these in- 
dustries, either by the repeal of the present bounty provision 
or the failure to enact some faircompensating duty which means 
so much in the future to the United States. 

What does a fair bounty or compensating duty mean to this 
country? It means the gradual development of the sugar pro- 
duction until,from the present comparatively small amount, we 
shall increase to the full extent of our demand. 

In 1893 we produced of cane sugar in this country 270,000 long 
tons, of beet sugar 24,550 tons, making a total of 294,550 tons, 
which, being reduced to pounds, is 650,000,000 pounds or there- 
abouts. If we make the same ratio of increase to 1905 there is 
no question in my mind that with the capital in this country 
ready for investment accumulating in enormous sums, with the 
opportunity for the cultivation of the beet in every Northern 
State, with the chance for further development of the cane-sugar 
industry in Southern States, we can reach by 1905 to the full pro- 
duction of the enormous amount of our then needs, probably 
amounting to 6,300,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

A continuance of bounty or the establishment of fair duty 
means the keeping of our gold at home. We shall pay out this 
year to countries abroad for cane sugar and beet sugar — y 
nearly $120,000,000; taking that which comes from the Sand- 
wich Islands, from the cane-sugar producing countries, and 
from the beet-sugar producing countries of Europe, the latter to 
greatly increase if we abandon our industry. If we do destroy 
our capacity it will amount toa yearly expenditure at the end 
of ten years of probably $250,000,000 a year, payable in gold, the 
medium of ontianan among nations. 

Mr. President, I need not enlarge upon, but merely suggest 
this most important consideration. But what further does it 
mean? Itmeansa most important industry to the farmers of 
this country. I was very glad to have the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. PEFFER], who has given so much thought to considera- 
tions affecting the agriculturistsof this country, go into such de- 
tail of statement as to the advantages to be derived to the agri- 
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culturists by the fostering of the great industry of the produc- | 


tion of beet sugar. Itaffords to them a profit not now to be had 
by the growth of wheat or the production of corn. 

The State that I have the honor in parf to represent is one of 
thegreat corn-producing States of the United States, witha most 
fertile soil, a climate that is unsurpassed, apparently affording 
every possible advantage to the farmers, and yet there are times 
whenthefarmerof thatState feels that hislotisindeeda hardone. 
He looks over his fields of waving corn; he sees that nature has 
been abundant; that his crop is enormous, and yet the price is 
so lowthat disappointment and sometimes suffering come to him 
instead of plenty. The growth of the beet-sugarindustry tothe 
full extent of the present demand of this country would mean 
that 2,000,000 acres of land would be required to be cultivated to 

roduce the beets to make the sugar. What an enormous re- 
ief this would be to the farmer suffering now from the low price 
of the cereals and of corn? 

Is there profit in the growing of beets? I wish every mem- 
ber of the Senate could personally investigate, asI have investi- 
gated and as the Senator from Kansas has investigated, the 
substantial profits, the great pecuniary advantage that comes to 


| of reference, I append the following data sent into my office by some 
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the farmer fromthe growth of beets. I have here a statement 
showing the profit of beet farming in the year 1892 in California. 
This is a statement made by Mr. Gird, who found himself some 
years ago the owner of some 30,000 acres of land in Southern 
California. It was land that should have been productive and 
advantageous toown. He found its ownership was a burden to 


him. Some grass grew uponit, and he had leased it out to small 
grazers. But that source of profit, small as it was, seemed about 
to disappear, and at last he conceived the idea, having had some 
knowledge of the subject from observation abroad, t! here 


was a tract of land well adapted to the cultivation « » sugar 
beet. He did not propose to start a beet-sugar fact He 
wished that some one of experience would in tha te 
vicinity start such an enterprise, that he might t 
which should be converted into sugar. He correspond vith 
those who were experts and had knowledge upon the : 
The result was that in his neighborhood a beet-sugar fac 
was built, and now almost every acre of that 30,000 acres of land 
is under cultivation by small farmers who have leased, and 
lieve in some instances bought, small tracts of land, and ha 
devoted themselves to thecultivation of the beet. 

I have here the testimony of several of these farmers who hay 
cultivated this vegetable. Among them is E. Robertson, who 
cultivated 10 acres. Ten acres of land in Nebraska, Kansas, or 
the Dakotas, devoted to the cultivation of wheat or corn or po- 
tatoes, would lead to starvation rather than life. But 
man with 10 acres sold 222+ tons of beets at $1.05 a ton, 
ing to $901.12. I will not give the detailof the expenditure 
the seed, for hoeing, thinning, cultivating, and gathering t! 
crop, but his total expenditure was $287.20, leaving a net profit 
to him of $613.92; a net profit per acre of $61.30. 
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“ Mr. A. F. 
Keyes gives testimony that he cultivated 4$ acres of land, and 
he received for his beets, 1174 tons, $453.91. He paid out for the 
cultivation of his crop $192.32, making a net profit of $201.59, or 
$51.07 per acre of net profit. Gustafson Brothers, who I under- 
stand areSwedes, say they came to: that section of the country 
without money, but were helped to buy the seed with which to 
10 


plantthe little place which they had rented, and they put out 
acres of beets, getting for it $4.03 per ton. 

Let me say, while it is in my mind, that the old method of the 
purchase of beets from the farmers, prevailing in some sections 
even until this day, was that the price per ton of beets depended 
upon the extent of the saccharine matter in the beets upon test. 
Therefore it was that one man got $4.03 and another $4.05, but 
by the careful cultivation of the beet, by a plan of selecting, a 
method of the survival of the fittest beet, there is such an ex- 
tent of saccharine matter in the beet of Nebraska, Utah, and 
| California, that it is safe for the beet-sugar factor to make his 
| contract at a fixed price in advance of the crop. In Nebraska 
all the contracts for the coming year are made at $5 per ton of 
beets. 


I might say in passing that this method of purchase is a most 
important consideration to the farmer. He grows his wheat or 
his corn, and he is subject to the vagaries and the whims of the 
market. Heis the victim of the speculator, of the man upon 


the board of trade, but with this crop he has the assurance that 
he will receive $5 a ton for whatever he gathers. His crop is 
sold in advance, and he is not troubled about the market or the 
rise and fall in sugar. 
3ut I was speaking of Gustafson Brothers, who cultivated 10 
acres. They got $910.78. They paid out $323.42, making a net 
profit of $587.36, being a net profit of $58.75 per acre. I will, 
with the leave of the Senate, put in the details of these repor 
To show the statistical results of the individual farmers, and as a matter 





farmers during the season 1892, showing the results of the s 


eultivation of the sugar beet on the Chino ranch 


E. Robertson, 10 acres: 

222) tons sold, at $4.05 we 
Plowing and harrowing............- 
Seed, 14 pounds per acre.................- 
Thinning Bede 

Hoeing hoon — ‘ ) 
Cultivating ...........- —_ es . . - 6 00 
Topping sito cal eatataietl cadet i 78.00 
a Be ceatnbk 0: ochre iio 1 ) 


S001.12 


an ee ee , 287.20 
Net profit ; 613.92 
Net profit per acre, 961.30 

A. F. Keyes, 4} acres: 
1174 tons of beets .--_... emai 
Plowing and planting. ......... 2... -<scec- 
Seed .... 
Thinning 
Cultivating : 
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Net profit 
Net profit per acre, $55. 07 
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Gustafson Brothers, 10 acres: 





Serees Gl Panes OS CEES WOE BOR ino. nconsstctdenbinsteciiawcantncas $910. 78 
Plowing, planting, and cultivating.......................... $33. 22 
i catccece senses seen pebu vebbnndee teak beeen benantinnbtace Ee 
MINING. cononiceasvecatabicind tadbioumorekaeianiiaesten. 57.15 
EE Sun ntene ctpatnen kee aeiy bindabedinaade estonia miata 20. 00 
I skin isin: ik ocrotin nin uti wicivingheh sir hdilies dat Glial a van i haiiie tewaai 75.15 
Plowing out and hauling...........ccccccccccocccoccccccsee- 125.50 
ONE vd owe cbc dun des ee Rie tebdbccudndecdtcnns tdawdciue’ 
NO OIG vue ocittmtniin dibs. scidiiahs Macedbmdete alssihwéciawa ih kbiaitel "587. 36 


Net profit per acre, $58. 75. 


In Nebraska, where I have some personal knowledge of the 
conditions, the cost of producing beets per acre—and that means 
the plowing, the harrowing, the rolling, the planting, the cost 
of the seed, the thinning out of the crop, the hoeing of it, the 
pulling of it, the topping of it, and the hauling to the factory—is 
about $24 per acre. This isapeculiarcrop. It cannot be raised 
in a slovenly fashion. It means work; it means intelligent, 
painstaking bie It requires a much higher order of intelli- 
gence to grow beets than it does to grow wheat or corn or pota- 
toes. 

The man must understand the nature of the soil; he must see 
that he has obtained the best seed that can be procured, and 
that will give him the most saccharine matter. Through all 
the process of its cultivation until the time when he takes his 
beets from the ground and carries them to the factory, he must 
be alert, he must be industrious, and above all he must work 
with his head as well as with his hands. The cost, then, is $24 
anacre. Beets carefully cultivated in Nebraska—and the same 
fact would obtain where any grain crop can be grown in the 
Northern States—will produce 15 tons to the acre. At the ex- 
og ewngey stations, as [ recall it, it has gone as high as nearly 

0 tons to the acre. 

Many acres produce 20 tons to the acre, but on the basis of 15 
tons to the acre, at $5 per ton, there is a grossa receipt of $75, and 
deducting the cost of the crop, $24, it leaves a net profit of $51 
totheacre. This, of course, may vary even under g conditions 
and be much less or even more. Is it any wonder, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the farmers of the West want a continuance of this 
bounty, for the bounty goes to them by maintaining the price 
they get for that which they produce as much as it goes to the 
sugar factory. They are enthusiastic over the prospect of this 
industry. Itis the one great boon which they ask from the Con- 
gress of the United States, that there shall be saved to them 
this new and most important production. 

What else does it mean to the farmers? You can not culti- 
vate beets with profit in sparsely settled communities. You 
must have at certain seasons of the pees a good deal of labor in 
the fields, and the establishment of the beet-sugar factory brings 
to the vicinity that increased population which gives a better 
local market to the farmer. I have seenin my own State villages 
grow within three years to good sized towns with street cars, 
electric lighting, and ail the a ae of the best civiliza- 
tion simply because of the establishment in their midstofa beet- 
sugar factory. You can not carry beets very far to find a mar- 
ket. If the farmer has to haul by wagon his haul must be buta 
few miles. If the railroads are to transport, the beets can not 
with profit be transported a great many miles. Therefore it is 
thatas we advance—if we are permitted to advance—to the full 
consummation of our hopes with reference to this production 
all over the land where beet sugar can be produced there will 
be the local beet-sugar factory. 

ivery acre planted in beets means twenty days’ labor for one 
man. How important is this consideration. [If 2,000,000 acres 
of land areneeded to supply this country with the sugar it con- 
sumes, it means, if we can foster and bring this industry to its 
full capability, that we will give forty million days’ labor to the 
laborers of this country. 

Now, whatelse, Mr. President? Is it only for the benefit of 
the farmer that we plead for this industry? It means increased 
labor in the shops that make the machinery, the wonderful ma- 
chinery which converts the beet into the sugar and extracts the 
saccharine from the cane. 

Mr. PLATT. From the beet. 

Mr. MANDERSON. From the cave as well. It means work 
to the miner in the production of coal that shall feed the fires 
te give the heat, in the bringing of the limestone that is to be 
converted into lime, that it may exercise its great ae its 
mysterious force of extracting from the sugar water those salts 
foreign to it that would prevent its crystallization. Itmeansin- 
creased transportation for the railroads of this country. 

All over this land we hear the story of stagnation among the 
railroads, of thousands of aly cars side-tracked, of hundreds 
of locomotives in their roundhouses standing silent and dead, 
their fires extinguished, because there is not work for them to 
do. In one of the speeches made upon this subject early in the 


session there was a calculation made of the enormous amoutn 
of transportation incident to the growth and the full develop- 
ment of this industry. It wasimmense, and, as I recall it, meant 
the movement of 26,000,000 pounds of freight. It means work 
to the factories in the making of the filter cloths that are used 
and the bags which contain the sugar; it means work to the 
storekeepers, wholesale and retail, in handling and marketing 
the production; it means an impetus to every branch of indus- 
try which I believe, if we could be assured that this industry 
would be permitted to live, would bring this country up out of 
the mire and slough of despond and place it again on the high 
road of further prosperity. 

Mr. President, I will not say the threat, but the fear that this 


-industry might not be protected has had most severe and dread 


results throughout this country. Iknow that in my own State, 
could there have been assurance since 1892 that proper protection 
would be given to the industry, there would have been a beet- 
sugar factory now in operation near the city of Omaha, another 
near the city of Lincoln, and another up the Repyblican Valley 
somewhere near the border of our neighboring State, Colorado. 

I know that in the adjoining States, in the Dakotas, in Iowa 
and in Kansas, in Minnesota and in Colorado, companies were 
formed, and what has prevented the building of great factories 
and putting to workofnumerous men? All this has been stopped 
by reason of the fear that either by the adandonment of the 
bounty of the McKinley act or else by a refusal or failure to give 
ample protective duty this industry could not exist. 

In 1888, six years ago, business called me to Grand Island, in 
Nebraska. After completing the matter in hand, I was called 
upon by a prominent citizen, now one of the supreme judges of 
the State, who said to me that he would like me to take a ride 
with him. Grand Island was a flourishing little town at thgt 
time, and we rode through its pleasant streets; and on the out- 
skirts of the town I was taken into a cottage where I found, 
surrounded by the tools, implements, and paraphernalia of the 
chemist, a German. I could only talk to him through an inter- 
preter, for he spoke no English. He evidently was one of those 
close, hard students who delved into the mysterious and that 
which was but little known. 

By the procurement of some gentlemen who knew of the beet- 
sugar industry in Germany he had for some years been engaged 
in planting or procuring to be planted the beet seed, growing 
the beets, and taking out the little button from each beet to as- 
certain the extent of the saccharine matter init. He found so 
great an increase over the average of saccharine in Germany 
that when he eae ep it to the gentlemen who had poe 
him to come here they were inclined to disbelieve him. Bu 
further investigation showed to them the truth of his explora- 
tion and reports. A numberof gentlemen concluded that it was 
well to embark in this =: They leased or bought several 
thousand acresof land. They did not appreciate what the estab- 
lishmentof the industry in that community meantinexpenditure. 

Luckily for them they did not repeat the experiment leading 
to failure that had been had in Illinois and in some other sec- 
tions, where with too limited means there had been an effort to 
start beet-sugar factories. They learned wisdom, fortunately, 
before it was too late. They entered into correspondence with 
parties abroad and with Americans who had gone abroad to ip- 
vestigate this matter. The result was that they found that not 
only must they have the assurance that from 3,000 to 5,000 acres 
of land must be planted annually in beets, but that an investinent 
of $500,000 must be made in the building of the factory itself. 
So far as they were concerned as a corporation they abandone 
their proposition of building a factory. I was so stuck wit 
the important matters involved in this experiment, that in 1889, 
before the pane of the McKinley bill, in an address made by 
me to the Legislature of Nebraska, I urged action with refer- 
ence to beet sugar. If I may be permitted to quote from myself 
I will present the matter as it then appeared to me and as sug- 
gested in this address made in February, 1889: 

The s uestion is one of great sugerienne to - of us wholive pee 
the rich bl loam and under the vivifying stn of Nebraska. No soil on 
the earth is better adapted to the growth of sorghum and bééts thar offs. 
As “corn” tore the scepter and crown from “ King Cotton,” so are tl 
sugar-producing plants destined to usurp the province of the e sugar of 
the South. The percentage of sucrose or crystallizable sugar is is ver cent, 
and of glucose, or uncrystaillizable sugar, 1 per cent in the cane r of the 
Gulf States. In sorghum the saccharine quality is not so abyn ._ - 

on about 9} per cent of sucrose and about 4 per cent of ucosé. 
In ts there is little or no glucose, and the sucrose in Germany bout 
per cent, in California nearly 15 per cent, and (‘‘season your admiration f 
a while’ as I tell you that) experiments with imported beet plan 
near rand Island, in this State, show a product containing from 15 tol 
per cent of crys ble sugar. 


This has increased since that time. I heard of one instance 
in California, a plant I think near Chino, where an examination 
ofalotof beets showed that 26 per cent—over one-fourth—of crys- 
tallizable sugar wascon inthem. France, Germany, Au® 
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tria~-Hungary have none of them at any time met with such ex- 
ceptional development as this. 


There is no country in the world so well adapted to beet culture as our own 
State, and I believe that before many years, with proper safeguards thrown 
around the infant industry, it will become one of ourchief staples. Ger- 
many, France, and Austria, by a wise system of protection, have built up 
the beet-root industry and doubled its production in less than seven years. 
These countries now— 


That was in 1888— 


turn out about 2,800,000 tons of sugar annually, exceeding in amount that 
roduced from tropical sugar cane. From importers of sugar they have 
come orpeesee, 'o-day Germany not only supplies her people with sugar, 
at one-half the price of the former period of importation, but last year she 
exported more sugar to Great Britain and to the United States than was 
produced altogether in Cuba, Barbadoes, Java, and Jamaica. In 1887 we im- 
ported of sugar 3,000,000,000 pounds, of the value of 878,000,000, paying a duty 
of $56,000,000. I submit to you that it is about time that we were turning the 
tables. We want ‘‘some of thisin ours.’’ Mr. Claus Spreckles has issued a 
eircular offering $4 per ton for beets delivered at his factories in California. 
It is stated that 20 tons can be produced to the acre, and that 815 per acre 
will cover the cost of cultivation Weare the greatest sugar eaters in the 
world. We consume 50 pounds per capita, which, on a population of 60,000,- 
000, means a consumption of 1,300,000 tons annually. 

Of this vast quantity we produce less than 150,000 tons and depend upon 
foreign countries to supply us with about 1,150,000 tons. In other words, 
with a capacity to produce all we use and more, we ee produce but 
one-tenth. It was these considerations that induced me, while recognizing 
the fairness under existing conditions of reducing the import duty on this 
necessity of . life, practically not now produced in this country, to 
try to stimulate the industry and induce production by voting for and ad- 
vocating the bounty of 2 cents per pound for sugar obtained from either cane 
or beets. In furtherance of the same desire, on the 8th day of the present 
month, I introduced an amendment tofan appropriation bill granting to the 
new Cabinet officer, the Secretary of Agriculture, $100,000 to continue ex- 
periments in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum and beets. I believe 
the wisdom ofsuch fostering legislation will commend itself to you. 


As the result of the investigation of others besides myself, the 
State of Nebraska passed an act offering a bounty of 1 cent a 
pound for the production of sugar. Unfortunately, I think, and 
misguidedly, in a year or two the bounty was repealed by an after 
Legislature, but pending its provisions, and after the act of Con- 
gress giving bounty to beet sugar and admitting beet-sugar ma- 
chinery free fora chert period, the Oxnard Brothers started the 
Grand Island factory, and in a very short time, on the demand 
and inducement of a locality apr ree | rich and fertile, it 
established another beet-sugar factory at Norfolk, Nebr., which 
is now in full operation. 

The requirements of a beet-sugar factory are very great. As 
I have said, for successful operation they must have the product 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 acres of land. The investment in money 
islarge. In the factory itself it means an investment of half a 
million dollars. It requires a knowledge of chemistry on the 
part of those who are to operate the factory. It means experi- 
ence as business men, for the competition at home and abroad is 
great. Thecompetition at home is with the refiners; for, lo: me 
say right here, there is no unity of interests between those who 
produce sugar from the soil and the odious trust that takes the 
raw sugar thus produced and simply puts it through the proc- 
ess of refining. 

I care abootutely nothing for the one. I care everything in 
the world for the other. Not only have they to meet with op- 
position at home, but they mustcompete with the cheaper labor 
abroad, the fostered production in the way of bounty paid for 
that produced,and in the way of export bounty on that exported 
paid in foreign lands. They must compete with this protected 
foreign product. It means extensive as well as expensive build- 
ings. It means most costly and most delicate machinery. I do 
not believe there is a more intelligent process, not even except- 
ing the typesetting machines that cast their own type, the 
looms, aye, even the Jacquard looms that weave these wonder- 


fulfabrics, than that which takes the beet fresh from the ground, | 


with the black soil clinging to it, at one end of a sugar factory, 
and moves it without the touch of a human hand through the 
mill or factory and pours it out merchantable and marketable 
white sugar at the other end in eighteen hours of time. 

I have seen encugh of these two factories to have at least a 
layman’s knowledge of their operation. Itisaninteresting one, 


and I hope I shall not tire anyone if I describe it in such terms | 


as I think one not an expert, and I do not claim to be such, can 
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well understand. A number of Senators about me have asked | 


that I give such description. 

The beets are brought by the farmer in his wagon or by rail. 
Of course the first act is the process of Me ages Then comes 
the dumping of the beets into the !ong sheds that are prepared 
for their reception. 
haps from 25 to 30 feet in width and 200 fect long, there are con- 
verging or sloping sides that permit the beets to fall by gravi- 
tation to the bottom of the shed. 

Through the bottom of the shed runs a rapid stream of water, 
the purpose of which is to carry the beets to the mill and to 
cleanse them while they are being thus carried. All that is 
necessary to start the beets upon that process of self-destruction, 


On the insids of these sheds, that are per- | 


| 
| 


that is to be for them a bettering of condition in the immediate | 


| charine substance. 


| low the sugar water which is proceeding on its way. 
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future, is to take from above this running stream at the foot of 
the storehouses the planks, 6 or 10 feet in length, that have held 
up the beets. The beets fall into the stream and are carried 
along with rapidity by the force of the current. In the mean time 
the water has been soaking the earth that is clinging to them. 
They reach a canal that runs from the sheds into the factory. 
Still the cleansing process goes on. They reach the wash- 
house,and there without anyone touching them they enter a 
great trough filled with water, and therein are revolving arms 
and brushes that brush and cleanse them as they proceed on their 


way. Then they reach at the end of this trough a spiral eleva- 
tor that takes them up, brushing and washing them as they go; 
and at last they reach, ata higher point in the building than 


that at which they entered, a most intelligent appearing recep- 
tacle. I think it is the invention ofa Frenchman. It is an au- 
tomatic weighing machine. The beets, as clean as any woman 
could make them with a scrubbing brush and towel, empty them- 
selves into this weighing machine. When a half ton of beets is 
in the machine, of its own motion it registers the weight, shuts 
down the flow of beets, and stops. It can not be disturbed by 
hand or diverted from its work. Having weighed the half ton 
of beets, it throws them into a chute and is ready to weigh the 
next half ton. 

From this weighing machine the beets are thrown into a large 
receptacle, at the bottom and upon the sides of which are cut- 
ting knives. The purpose of this machineis to reduce the beets 
to shreds, and they come out from the cutting machine as much 
like short pieces of white tape, but a little thicker, as anything 
that I can describe. There hes been no loss of any part of the 
beet until this moment. There will be no loss of any part of 
value contained in it through the entire process from this cut- 
ting machine which thus reduces it to shreds until the end of 
its career. The beet pulp is then automatically carried to what 
are known as the diffusion pans, usually twelve or fourteen in 
number, and there, under heat, making hot water, they go 
through the process of diffusion or saturation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This statement is a very interesting one, 
and Senators upon the otherside ought tolistentoit. I suggest 
that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PASCO in the chair). 
Senator from Rhode Island suggests the want of a quorum. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The 
The 


Aldrich, Daniel, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Allison, Dolph, Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Berry, Faulkner, Kyle, Platt, 
Blanchard, Frye, McLaurin, Ransom, 
Butler, George, MeMillan, Roach, 
Caffery, Gordon, Manderson, Sherman, 
Camden, Hansbrough, Martin, Shoup, 
Cameron, Harris, Mills, Teller, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Turple, 
Chandler, Higgins, Murphy, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill, Palmer, Vilas, 
Coke, Hoar, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cullom, Hunton, Patton, Washburn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I bad taken this inter- 
esting and succulent vegetable through the different processes 
of its conversion to a better form or condition, to where it had 
left what is known as the slicing or cutting machine, and had 
been reduced to a form of pulp, the name of which is cossette. 

The cossétte is then taken into the diffusion tanks, where it 
undergoes, through the twelve or fourteen tanks, that process 
of extraction by the use of water that takes from it every parti- 
cle of saccharine. It passes then automatically from these dif- 
fusion tanks to what is known as the pulp press, where the sat- 
urated no is placed under enormous pressure, and there flows 
from it all the water contained in the beet, carrying with it 
whatever there is of soluble matter—mainly, of course, the sac- 
The pulp, after being thus pressed, becomes 
almost dry, and it is carried from the pulp press to a refus» pile 
outside of the factory. This pile, which I call a refuse pile, is 
of great value in Germany and generally abroad. They know 
its importance, and it sells at a good round price per ton for 
feeding the stock of that country. 

Its use is limited in our Western country, because other food 
for horses, for cattle, for hogs is so cheap and abundant that 
farmers are not driven tothe use of this pulp for these purposes. 
But they are beginning to use it, affording a small amount of 
profit to the beet-sugar producer and a very large profit to 
themselves. Leaving, then, this pulp pile to one side, let us fol- 
It con- 
tains, when extracted from the beets, besides sugar, certain salts 
and foreign chemicals which prevent and are enemies to its 
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crystallization. Here was the snag struck by the early chemists 
in their endeavor to make sugar from beets. They did not 
know and did not discover until perhaps fifty or sixty years ago 
the process by which these foreign substances could be taken 
from the sugar water, so that the sugar might be crystallized 
into marketable form. 

The process by which thesesalts are extracted or enticed from 
the water is a most interesting one. Firat the juice is taken to 
what are known as the carbonation tarfks, and they are there 


mixed with limewater and carbonic acid gas. From another | 


art of the grounds occupied by the sugar factory cars bring in 
imestone, which is converted into lime and carried intoa part 
of the factory whereit is made, by connection with the carbonic 
acid gas, intothat compound, which, mixed with the sugar water 
in the carboration tanks, will have an affinity for the salts, ete., 
and leave the crystallizable sugar water. 

Having been thus mixed in the carbonation tanks, the next im- 
portant and interesting step is permitting the lime to take up the 
salts. because of its affinity; and here isa very strange-looking ma- 
chine—I believe never yet constructed in this country, but al- 
ways imported from Germany or France, which, however, will be 
constructed along with all other beet-sugar machinery if the in- 
dustry is allowed to survive. There are several large presses, 
called filter presses, which look as much like immense accordions 
drawn out to their full extent, as they resemble anything, and in 
the parts of the press that would be akin to the ribs of the ac- 
cordion are iron frames about 3 feet square, covered on the out- 
side of the frame with heavy cloth, known as filter cloth. 

The sugar press, thus drawn out to its full extent, is com- 
pletely saturated throughout its whole length with the carbon- 
ized sugar water, and being thus filled, pressure is brought to 
bear, the great accordion or filter press closes, and as it closes 
from the bottom of it pours out the pure crystallizable sugar 
water, and there remains in the open framework of the press 
the lime, reduced almost to hardness, which has taken up and 
carries within itself all of the salts that have been the enemies 
of the sugar-making process. 

The clarified sugar water is then taken to the evaporation 
tanks for concentration. It carries so much of water that it is 
necessary to reduce it before it shall go through the process of 
crystallization, and in these evaporating tanks, which are 
simply what the termimports, there is a great reduction of the 
amount of water. 

Next, and a most important process, is the conducting of this 
clarified and concentrated water, thus reduced in quantity, to 
what are known as the vacuum pans, where the sugar water is 
boiled in vacuum, and there is formed the crystallized sugar. 
When it is done—as the cook would say—when the crystalliza- 
tion process is complete, the sugar then pours itself out in a very 
dark form, and so nearly fluid, that it runs itself but runs slowly, 
and is conducted down an incline to what are known as the cen- 
trifugals, which are simply revolving tanks with perforated 
sides within a larger tank with solid sides, and these centrifu- 
gals revolve at the rate, as I recall it now, of one thousand times 
a minute. Through the pores or holes in the sides of the cen- 
trifugals the fluid substance pours or is ejected and leaves the 
pure white sugar. 

Still it needs no handling. It is conducted from these cen- 
trifugals in the form of white sugar fit for consumption, but 
needing to be dried, into what are knownas the revolving drums— 
large circular drums—which carry and roll the sugar about until 
itis dried. From that it runs through the sieves to make the 
different sorts or grades of sugar—granulated or still more finely 
granulated. Then it is conducted automatically to the chute, 
and there it pours itself into the bags ready for its reception, 
holding each 100 pounds, and is ready for the market. 

This is the process which, during the sugar campaign, in op- 
eration night and day, takes in this compound at the one end in 
the form of the vegetable and turns 1t out in eighteen hours of 
work the merchantable white sugar. 

Mr. HUNTON. How much sugar will a ton of beets yield? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Froma ton—2,240 pounds—the yield of su- 

would be perhaps 15 or 20 per cent, less the loss from the salts. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It would be 336 pounds on the basis of 15 

r cent. 

Pe MANDERSON. Itis not so much as that. Theaverage 
net of sugar is 165 to 170 pounds from each ton of beets. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from Nebraska does not ob- 
ject, I will state that while the process described has been very 

teresting, and one with which I am somewhat familiar, the 
Senator did not refer to removing the top of the beets. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is done upon the farm, and is no 
part of the factory process. That, however, raises a most im- 

rtant consideration in connection with the cultivation of the 
Cost. In Germany and France, and in fact in all foreign coun- 
tries, beets are taken out of the ground by hand, as they were 
in our country until, I think, within the last year. 





_ The farmer or the workman pulled out the beet, it was thrown 
| into a pile or carried to a pile, and there each beet must be 
| handled and the top cut off with a knife. That was found to be. 
| @ most expensive process, and the tables I have here giving the 
cost of beet-raising in California, show that for topping the beets 
| on the 10acres of Mr. Robertson there was paid out $78. Now, 
with that capacity for invention which characterizes the Amer- 
| ican, when these gentlemen, the Oxnard Bros., started in this 
| industry that process was too slow, too unintelligent for them, 
and it was too costly. Sothey set to work, and at an expense, 
Iam informed, of nearly $50,000 in experimenting they have in- 
vented and there is now being used a machine which, being 
drawn by two horses, runs along over the beet when it is ready 
to be taken out from the ground, cuts under it, throws it out of 
the ground without the destruction of any part of it, and as it 
does that it cuts off the top of the bect, leaves it on the ground, 
and carries the beet root by an endless apron to a farm wagon 
that drives by the side of the machine, and the farm wagon 
thus receives the beet ready to take it to the factory. 

I think it was less than a century ago that it was discovered 
that sugar from beets could be obtained in fair quantity. The 
discovery was that of a German chemist, whose name has passed 
me forthe moment, but as the result of his exploration the first 
beet factories were erected in Paris about the year 1800. They 
were a failure. The foreign salts contained in the sugar pre- 
vented the crystallization. There was not thatintelligent culti- 
vation of the beet that gave a sufficient amount of saccharine 
matter to allow it to compete with cane sugar, and it was only 
when driven by the necessities of war, when France was com- 
pelled to make her own sugar and not depend upon other coun- 
tries, that the beet-sugar industry started on its great career. 


No wiser man ever ruled a nation than the great Napoleon. 
It was a selfish wisdom, but he was alwaysfor France. He issued 
what are known as the celebrated Berlin and Milan decrees, in 
which he forbade the importation of sugar from other countries. 
He was determined to force the making of sugar from beets in 
France, and he took the heroic method of accomplishing it. 
No other course would have accomplished it. He decreed 
that sugar must and should be produced from beets. He was 
denounced for it as loudly as people at that time dared de- 
nounce the great conqueror. e was ridiculed for it. The car- 
toonist got in his deadly work. Oneof the cartoons that comes 
dov-n to us from that time is a representation of Napoleon sit- 
tiug in all his robes of state reading a book, and near him isa 
nurse woman. She holds upon her lap the young prince, who 
died so early, and she is holding to the child’s mouth a sugar 
beet, sqeezing it apparently, and saying to the disgusted child, 
‘* Suck it, child, your father saysthere is sugar in it.” 

He was thus ridiculed and thus abused, but he went,on with 
that tremendous will power and determination that was the 
chief characteristic of the man. He built four imperial factories 
out of the public treasury and gave liberal bounties. He of- 
fered $20,000 in one bounty for the production of beets that 
would carry 10 per cent of saccharine. It is said that France, 
even during those dreadful days of war, when upon her wereall 
the evils and the enormous expenditures incident to war, ex- 
pended in all $200,000,000 in the establishment of beet-sugar 
factories and their development. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were great, but she overcame them. We can profit 
from her costly experience if we will. 

Now, what isthe result, Mr. President? From nothing France 
has increased her production so that in 1893 she produced 575,- 
000 tons, or 1,288,000,000 poueee, of beet sugar. Germany fol- 
lowed suit. I shall not take the time to go into details as to the 
character of the protection, usually given by direct bounties, 
sometimes by export bounties, by these European powers which 
understand the interests of their own people, are alive to the 
necessities of their own nationalities, stand up for their own 
countries and not for foreign lands. Germany followed, and 
from nothing she produced in 1893 1,300,000 tons, or 3,912,000,000 

ounds, of beet sugar. Austria-Hungary followed suit, produc 
four in 1893 825,000 tons, or 1,848,000,000 pounds. 

Russia, another selfish nation—and I believe in selfishness in 
a nation; it lies atthe very root of the progress of nations as it 
lies at the very foundation of the advancement and progress of 
man, and is true patriotism—in 1893 produced 650, tons, or 
1,456,000,000 pounds. Other bounty countries are Holland, Bel- 
gium, Sweden; and if Sweden can produce sugar, why can not 
every State in New England produce sugar from the beet? 
Denmark, Italy, and Canada have embarked in the enterprise; 
and England, not to be behind her competitors in the race of na- 
tions, is now offering a bounty in her colonies. Queensland has 
already started upon the production of beet sugar, and even 
Brazil has followed suit. 

Mr. President, I have here a table showing the production of 
the world’s sugar. 
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It is very interesting to note the sugar crop of the world. 
The cane crop of 1893-94 is made up as follows: 


W hence it comes: Tons, 


(| A A . ceseesce ee 900, 000 
Ee NN PEE eee ar Rae Se 60, 000 
IIE ICG Pulls srk, Sicha Gru qanitiht asta esmaibtaiesins saat ehaaear tinea taal 50, 000 
I ee te ee 65, 000 
NLL. « cn cucimhane obeanense okesanmiien seeianemnmenie 82, 000 
a 8 ee eeaes 50, 000 
a ld eles 110, 000 
Tc ee Fae an 225, 000 
Wain ai a al ac intniom 480, 000 
Fy NEY: BIEN oig.ico cdananemeneqcnccbuddnnebanie 250, 000 
I i a a OO ceiling 125, 000 


Reunion 
Jamaica 


37, 000 
26, 000 


eee eS 25, 000 
ER ESL RES of Sea ane MEE ar FT Ty 265, 000 
i es a ee 65, 000 
Egypt oa EM ee i a 70, 000 
Sandwich Islands..........----- . 135, 000 
Total 2, 960, 000 | 
The beet crop was made up as follows: 
Whence it comes: Tor 
I a tee 2, 969, 000 


Germany . é 
yo es 
France . 
Russia... . = 
Belgium.--. 
Holl: ind 


Total of cane and beet 


Of this amount about 5,700,000 tons isconsumed, America consuming 1, 800,- 
000 tons. This is brought to this country in more than 1,000 steamers and 
1,000 sailing vessels. 


Here is another, and I think a more accurate, statement: 


BEET SUGAR. 


The following table presents Mr. Licht’s estimate of the beet- 
sugar production of Europe for the season 1893-94 as compared 
with preceding campaigns: 

European beel-sugar production. 


1990-"91. | 1889-90. | 1888-"g9 

















Countries. 1893~-"94. | 1892-93. | 1801-"92. 
’ 
on | 
Metric Metric Metric | Metric Metric Metric 
tons.* tons.* tons.* | tons.* | tons.* tons 

Germany. .... -|1, 350, 000 |1, 225, 331 |1, 198, 156 {1,331,965 |1, 264, 607 990, 604 
Austria-Hungary - .| 845,000 | 802,577 | 786; 568 | 778,473 | 753,078 523, 242 
France .....- 575,000 | 588,838] 650,377} 694,037 | 787,989 | 466, 767 
Russia......... - 350, 000 155,000 | 550, 994 544, 162 456, 711 526, 387 
Belgium... 235,000 | 196,699 | 180,377 | 205,623 | 221,480] 145, 804 
I ins schactinwins 75,000 | 68,070; 46,815 76, 635 69, 765 56, O47 
Other countries 111,000 92,000; 88,635 | 80,000; 80,000 | 87, 000 

Total - ; 3, Sil, 000° 3, 428, 515 5 3,50 1,92 20 |3, 710, 895 |3, 633, 630 | 2,795, 851 


* One metric ton is equal to 2, 
long ton of 2,240 pounds. 


204.6 pounds, only a few pounds less than our 


CANE SUGAR. 


In regard to this kindof sugar Mr. Licht makes the following 
estimate for the principal countries which have a surplus for 
exportation: 


Cane-sugar production. 














Countries. 1893-"94. 1892~'93, 
| Metric tons. | Metric tons 

EEE Se 850, 600 | 682, 768 
Puerto Rico 60, 000 } 48,714 
Trinidad 50, OVO 50, 764 
Barbados 65, 000 | 65, 383 
Jamaica......- 26, 000 27, 000 
ID cniiwitich tend sien cack biccsiond 32, 000 ; , 
a itidi a cnndhnbiignedgtodtibtdienats 40, 000 | 
i J con. cande notaded engin aaah dckiandiiecah 25, 000 | 
I Se ets ae oulak catia 110, 000 | 
SN 0nd gan con sda sicanniusektine ves akaiewdaeiGiel 37,000 | 
a aes nscsesen wn agtidinh wiki Wt tvglena Simin ieee ea | 125, 000 
SS ukenhquwsactacas coved 480, 000 
ii adn nn cnciaeein : 280, 000 
[ree Islands -- Laer nl 265, 000 
en iia celsicen cknacwdebelapnasiven 265, 000 
at Sa a ae 65, 000 
i a een cene 70, 000 
Sain wich es See. see dna 135, 000 

ae io gk ocse aah dncensncs 2, 960, 000 2, 645, 963 
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6, 730, 000 | 
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the total sugar produc 
five years has been as follows: 


According to these estimates tion of 


the world for the last 





Su ) fh 
Years. Beet suga Cane sugar Total. 

Wetric t ; : = 
1893-94 . 3, 841, 000 80. 000 801. 000 
e-"08 .. ..-< 3, 428, 515 >, 4, 478 
., 5a 3, 501, 920 3 4, 216 
189091 - 3, TL0, 895 2, 004 131 
1889~"90 3. ¢ 630 ist 4 
Mr. President, in the United States there has always la 
tariff duty to protect cane sugar until 1890, when we departed 
from the protective principle and applied that of \ 
very interesting table is that which shows the production of 

canesugar. Starting with 1828, which is the first record that w 
have of production, there was produced of cane sugar in round 


numbers 87,000,000 pounds. There was aconstant increase in the 


production, varying, as crops will vary onaccount of conditions 
of weather, etc., until we had reached in 1861 a production of 
265,000,000 pounds of cane sug ar. 
The war ofcourse practic uly wiped out the industry; there was 
but little of it left. We ran along intil in 1888-"89, the year be- 
i fore the bounty act went into effect, when the production of 
cane sugar was 287,000,000 pounds. Then went into operation this 
beneficent, this popular bounty scheme, for I deny that there 
is anywhere in the United States, except it may be among some 
purblind politicians, opposition to the advancement of t! in 
| dustry by the payment of bounty. No man ean investig te “the 
| subject, no man can look upon the figures of enormous outlay 


that would be required for protective duty even under the pend- 


ing bill, or as it is proposed to be by the amendment to be sug- 
ge sted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], and the small 
amount that will have to be paid as bou nties. 

Even with the iricreased production, without seeing that it is 


infinitely better for the people of the United States to pay $10,- 
000,000, aye $20,000,000, as the industry grows, out of the Treas- 
ury by direct bounties to these producers than to pay in the 
form of duty by indirect expenditure the $50,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000 that will be needed annually under protection 

The tariffs on sugar are shown by the following table, 
always been specific, and never ad valorem, exc 
under the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857. 

TARIFFS ON SUGAR 

1789 aan ewpiha 1, th, 
1790, 1791, 1792. . 
1794-1795... 
1798-1800... . 
1804-1808 
1812-1816... . 
1816-1830... ...... 
1832-1842... .- 
1842 
1846. 


e 


and have 
pt in the ye 


ars 


and 3 cents 
+4,and 5 cents 
+}, 3, and 9 cent 
and 9 cents 
ind 9 cents 
8 cents 







ie... 
1964-1870__...... 
1870-1872... . 
1874-1 


1883... 


nts. 
, and 5 cents 
o4 cents 


2a 


Under the impetus of the bounty act of 1890 there was pro- 
duced of cane sugar in 1888~’89 287,000,000 pounds; in 1890-91, 
483,000,000 pounds, and in 1892-93, about 550,000,000 pounds. 

Let us look at the production in Louisiana. It has run as 
lows, in long tons: 


fol- 


1892 .. ee cees cecococc cece 


1893, e stimated _- 


Can not the Senators from Louisiana, repenenting that great 
State and this important industry, see that better than duty in 
any form that they are likely to get, of more adv: arty ge to their 
constituents, of greater good to tl he country atlarge, is the] inty 
rather than the - protective duty system? 

Within a few months past I visited that beautiful State that lies 
upon the Gulf. I went to the Bayou Teche, that land immortal- 
ized in verse. I saw there the great cane-sugar plantations that 
are throughout all those borders. I saw the enormous invest- 
ments in lands, in stock, in the factories made by the constitu- 
ents of my friends from Louisiana. I was prepared to see some- 
thing that was wonderful. I had seen enough of the expendi- 
tures incident to beet-sugar production to be somewhat prepar: 
for it, and yet I was astonished atthe vast amount of money tha 
is required to be invested before a pound of cane sugar « an be 
produced; and when I saw it I did not wonder that th tate, 
wedded to the Democratic party as it has been in the past, loc cols dd 
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with horror upon a proposition calculated to destroy and wipe 
out this great expenditure and bring ruin and destruction upon 
them. r 

Mr. President, I do not wonder that there comes to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and that there comes to each individual 
member of it, letters like this I have in hand, a letter from the 
chairman of a meeting inclosing resolutions passed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry of Louisiana. It is dated last 
February, and addressed tome. I presume everyone else re- 
ceived a similar letter. The chairman says: 

NEw ORLEANS, February 14, 1894’ | 

DeAR Sir: We beg to call your attention to the inclosed resolutions, and 
eee request a careful perusal of same. They speak for themselves, 
and we can not believe the nation’srepresentatives in Washington will will- 
ingly or knowingly consent to strike down and destroy an industry of such 
magnitude and of such growing importance to the entire ue. 

Our best informed and leading -business men realize to the fullest extent 
the ruin and disaster, to both our city and State, that the proposed change 
im sugar legislation will bring, and we therefore most earnestly appeal to 

our patriotism and sense of fistice to avert such a calamity, and ask you 
to favor and vote for such legislation as will protect our industry, thus al- 
lowing us tobuild itup, and produce at home what is now purchased abroad. 

Again soliciting your kindly offices in our behalf, we are yours, respect- 


fully, 
I. H. STAUFFER, JR., 
Chairman. 
Hon, CHARLES F’. MANDERSON, 
No. 1233 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Upon the back of this is a map of the United States, showing 
the enormous interest that other parts of the country have in 
even this comparatively small production of sugar in the State 
of Louisiana. This mee shows how coal to the extent of $1,200,- 
000 worth is brought from Pennsylvania and Alabama; that 
$2,400,000 worth of mules and horses are broughtfrom Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Missouri; $4,200,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs from Minnesota, Missouri, and Kansas; $3,600,000 worth 
of meats from Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas; 
$4,800,000 worth of corn, oats, and hay from Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Iowa; over a million dollars of cooperage from Ohio 
and Michigan, and half a million dollars of cow from the 

‘arolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee; $300,000 of oils, paints, and 
lime from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Alabama; $6,000,000 worth 
of machinery andimplements from Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York,and Illinois; $800,000 of boots and shoes from Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, and Illinois; $2,400,000 of clothing from New 
York, Illinois, and Missouri; $1,500,000 of sundries fromall over 
the Union; a total of $29,910,000 of an interest in other States in 
the cane-sugar industry in Louisiana to stand or fall with it as 
Congress may decree. 

Mr. President, the Senators from Louisiana are not alone in- 
terested in this industry. Senators from every State repre- 
senting the interests of this Republic everywhere are bound in 
decency to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in the effort 
to save this industry, advance it, and advance the beet-sugar in- 
dustry to which I have referred. 

The resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
Louisiana are as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF LOUZSIANA, 
New Orleans, February 10, 1894. 

Ata special meeting of the Chamberoft Commerce and Industry of Louisi- 
ana, held February 2, 1894, the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimous!y adopted: 

Whereas the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the 
ple of the State of Louisiana are threatened with destruction by the Wilson 
tariff bill, now pending before the Fifty-third Congress of the United States, 
and already passed by the House; and 

Whereas an enormous amount of capital has been invested in improved 
machinery and agricultural manufacturing ite upon the faith of the 
oa of the United States having provided for an annual bounty un- 

Whereas, without said bounty or its equivalent, the sugar industry of the 
State will be ruined and great financial loss and damage fall upon every ele- 
ment of our people; and - 

Whereas the welfare of the State of Louisiana depends directly upon the 
sugar industry, one-half the poe of the State being directly or indi- 
rectly supported thereby, and more than one-half the capital of the State 
being invested in sugar plantations, machinery, stores, foundries, shops, 
on railroads, and all mechanism of commerce incidental thereto; 
an 
, Whereas the people of Louisiana and other States, stimulated by the 
aforesaid bounty, have increased the production of sugar to such an extent 
as to warrant the opinion that the domestic production of sugar would be 
sufficient to meet the wants of this nation: 

Be it resolved, That the members of the House and Senate be requested to 
use every justifiable means to preserve to the people of Louisiana this great 
industry and save this State from absolute ruin and other States from 
financial loss that will follow from an unqualified repeal of the bounty on 
sugar without any equivalent. 

There isasignificant omission in the last resolution; but I hope 
the junior Senator from Louisiana will not think I intend to re- 
filect in the least upon him by presenting and reading it. 

The last resolve is as follows: 


Resolved, That we commend the action of Louisiana’s Representatives, 
MEYER, DAVEY, PRIcE, and RoBERTSON, in voting against the passage of the 


bill as amended. 
A. K. MILLER, President. 
A true copy: 
ROBERT BLEAKLEY, Secretary. 


It is more significant for its omissions than for those it men- 


Sone. It will be observed that one of the whereases is as fol- 
Ows: 


Whereas, without said bounty or its equivalent, the sugar industry of the 
State will be ruined and great financial loss and damage fall upon every ele- 
ment of our people. 


This was in January last. 

Since that time, alarmed—and not unnecessarily or needlessly 
alarmed—by the reports that went to that State from Washing- 
ton, the sugar planters and those interested in this great indus- 
try in Louisiana met again, and on the 12th day of May, 1894, in 
convention assembled at New Orleans, they passed the following 
resolutions: ; 


Resolved by the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of Louisiana in con- 
vention assembled, That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finance 
Committee, fixing the duties on raw sugars imported into this country at 
40 per cent ad valorem, is an insufficient and inadequate protection to the 
home producer; 


That it is impossible for the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of 
Louisiana to pay for the actual cost of production at that rate of duty; 

That for thirty years the duty on sugar has ranged from 2 to 3} cents per 
=. and sugar all over the world, during the most of this time, has been 

00 per cent higher than it is to-day; 

That now, when we have the lowest prices ever known under free labor, it 
is proposed to remove the existing bounty of 2 cents per pound and substi- 
tute therefor a duty of about one-half of this amount, and against this we 
record our earnest protest. 

The sugar tariff was instituted in the beginning of the Government, and 
was continued from that day up to the year 1890, when the McKinley bounty 
law went into operation, the bounty being supposed to take the place of the 
duty then prevailing, although the bounty itself was a reduction of the rate 
of the tariff law at that time. 

Resolved, That the canegrowers and sugar manufacturers of Louisiana be- 
lieve that the Government has obligated itself to carry out the provisions of 
the McKinley bounty law to the expiration of its term. 


I shall go to the consideration of that proposition in a few mo- 
ments. There is no question about it that there is resting upon 
the Congress of the United States, as I believe, a legal obliga- 
tion—and as no man can deny a moral obligation—to carry out 
the contract made with those gentlemen until the expiration of 
the time for which it was given. 


That upon the faith of that belief we, the cane-growers and sugar-manu- 
facturers of Louisiana, have expended enormous sums of money in opening 
up new lands, enlarging our factories, and have entered into contracts for 
terms of years, many of which have not yet expired. 

That under the influences of that bounty— 


Mark the language! By the abandonment of protection and 
by the influence of the bounty promised until 190)— 


the sugar industry of Louisiana has been increased in three years from 
180,000 tons to 320,000 tons. 

That we solemnly declare that if this law be abrogated, and if no sufficient 
duty =e adopted, this great and growing industry will be practically de- 
stroyed. 

That we earnestly age against a continuance of the Hawaiian reciproc- 
ity treaty, which, under the conditions of the proposed tariff bill, will practi- 
cally grant a bounty of 83,000,000 per year to the Sandwich Islands, where 
sugar is produced with semi-siave labor under conditions destructive to any 
fair competition with free labor. 

Kesolved, That we appreciate the valued services of our senior Senator, 
and those of our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 

Resolved, That we approve and ee ee the efforts of those of our Rep- 
resentatives who so earnestly defended and supported our interests in the 
gravest crisis of its history. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 

Resolved, That in view of the great interests involved to all the people of 
Louisiana, we respectfully urge and request the members of the Legislature 
that in the election of United States Senators there be chosen only men who 
can be relied upon at all times and under all circumstances to stand for 
sugar, rice, and all the other great industries of our State. 

JOHN DYMOND. 

H. C. WARMOTH, 
HENRY P. KERNOCHAN, 
J. C. MORRIS, 

W. S. PARKERSON, 

J. N. PHARR, 

WALTER GUION, 
HENRY McCALL, 

T. S. WILKINSON. 


It will be observed that they resolve—and I am very glad to 
see this recognition of the great merit and worth of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from that State— 
that we appreciate the valued services of our senior Senator, and those of 
our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 


. 


I do not understznd fully that sort of left-handed compliment. 
I have no question but that the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BLANCHARD] will understand it fully and také comfort 
from it, left handed though it be. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the Senator from Nebraska will yield 
to me a moment, I will be giad to do it now. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that in the time Iserveiin the House of Representatives I never 
failed to advocate and support a duty upon sugar,and I did itin 
two speeches in the House when the Wilson bill was pending 
before that body. The last of those speeches was one of protest 
against the action of the House in declining everything relat- 
ing to a duty on sugar, even down to striking out the diminu- 
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endo-bounty provision as reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

But I took occasion to state in that speech that, representing 
a Congressional district whose people were overwhelmingly in 
favor of the passage by this Congress of a tariff-revision act, and 
as the Wilson bill, as finally voted on in the House, was the best 
that could be had from the Democratic House in the way of such 
a measure, I felt it my duty to finally cast the vote of the dis- 
trict which was in my keeping for that measure. 

But as a Senator representing the State of Louisiana on this 
floor, a State with many industries and large interests, I would 


| 
| 


and industrial wounds inflicted by a tariff for revenue with in- 
cidental protection. 
They came forward, however, with an apology. 


It is not 


| often, Mr. President, that a rock-ribbed Democracy will make a 


be recreant to the trust reposed in me if I did not here demand | 


by my voice and vote reasonable protection in the way of a rev- 
enue duty upon sugar in any tariff measure that might be brought 
before the Senate. Thatis my position. There is a vast differ- 


ence, Mr. President, between representing one Congressional | 


district, with one interest and one sentiment, and representing 


a whole State, embracing 1,200,000 people, with a diversity of | 


sentiment and a variety of interests. 
Mr. MANDERSON. 


I am very glad that the Senator from | 


Louisiana is advancing in the direction of protection even if it | 


is by a system of parallel and therefore gradual approaches. I 
have no question but that we can welcome him in a very short 
time, as we can welcome many Senators upon the other side, if 
the signs of the late times mean anything, to the protection 
fold. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow | 


me a moment further? 

Mr. MANDERSON. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. 
himself any comfort as respects my position upon the tariff. I 
stand now substantially where I have stood in all the years I 
represented a districtof Louisiana at the other end of this Capi- 
tol. I believe in a tariff-for revenue with the incident of pro- 


Certainly. 


I do not think the Senator can take to 


tection, and no bill which carries that principle into effect ought | 


to pass this body that omits sugar from the dutiable list, for such 
a tax is the best revenue producer, while giving incidental pro- 
tection toa most promising agricu!tural industry of the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask through him a question of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; if itis desired. I yield. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator from Louisiana is willing to 
answer it I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. MANDERSON. My only objection to-this proceeding, I 
will say to the Senator from Rhode Island, is that I never did 
enjoy having a substitute in a fight. 

r. BLANCHARD. I may during the course of this debate 
obtain the floor, and I shall then be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ihave no question but thata battle royal 
will come off between the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Louisiana before we get through with the sugar 
schedule, avd these conundrums might as well be leftuntil that 
time. I simply want to go on with my suggestion, and say that 
T am glad to see this protection sentiment in the mind of the 
Senator from Louisiana—this grain no bigger than a mustard 
seed, that I hope will grow and sprout until he can enjoy life in 
the shade of a full tree of protection to all industries. I do not 
believe in that solitary protection sentiment that proposes sim- 
ply to benefit a locality. 

I vote, Mr. President, here, representing a prairie State, not 
only for protection upon beet sugar and the products of the 
farm, but I vote for protection to the loom, to the factory, to 
the foundry, to the lumberman, to the miner. I do not repre- 
sent, standing upon this floor, simply a part or the whole of the 
State of Nebraska. [I ama Senator of the United States, and 
whether I am in the other House as a Representative or here 
as a Senator no pent-up Utica like district or like State shall 
contract my legislative powers. [Manifestations of applause in 
the galleries. ] 

Mr. President, Louisiana has had woes in the past. This is 
not the first time that she has faeed the disastrous effects that 
result from a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 
There was a memorial that came to the Congress of the United 
States from all the sugar-planters of Louisiana at the second ses- 
sion of the Twenty-seventh Congress, in 1842, Senate Document 
334 of that session. It was a wail of despair and a plea to Con- 
gress to protect their industry from the disastrous effect of the 
tariff act of 1833, which was laid forrevenue only. The Democ- 
racy of Louisiana were supposed to be 30 rock-ribbed that they 
would submit to any sort of Democratic legislation. They 
had been apparently willing to see the sugar industry gradually 
perish for the nine yearsafter that tariff act; but suddenly the 
cut loose from their moorings, and 890 of them leaped by peti- 
tion into the Congressional arena to exhibit their financial woes 
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loud and insistent appeal for reform unless it is in 
behests and the declarations of the party. 


ine with the 
They say in their 


memorial: 
It is only after losses have reached their height that events have proved 
that under the practical operation of the compromise tariff bill of 1833 our 


agriculture and our commerce, as well as our manufactu are 
not only paralyzed but brought to the very verge of absolute ruin, that we 
approach the representatives of the nation in Congress assembled, ear 


ring interests 


nestly to pray them to come to the relief of an industry involving an out 
lay of $52,000,000 of capital, the destruction of which, besides causing a na- 
tional loss to an extent beyond calculation, would lead to the expatriation 
of almost every planter connected with it. 

This was a pretty straight demand for protection. Let us see 
what further they said: 

Against the theories, discarding discriminating duties interded to foster 
home labor, which have brought every department of our Government into 


disrepute—which have made, with few exceptions, every mechanic, every 
manufacturer, every merchant, every farmer, every corporation in our once 
happy Union, a bankrupt, and which at length, after a long struggle, are 
ehaking our Government itself to its very foundation—the undersigned beg 
inost respectfully to oppose theauthority of one of our abiest and most hon 
ored statesmen. 

They then go on to quote Jefferson's letter of 1783 in favor of 
protection to Benjamin Austin. They then proceeded to say: 

The fallacy and suicidal tendency of the doctrines of 178, partially re- 
vived in 1833, are now fully proved by their practical operation during the 
last eight years, which has brought distress, unprecedented ruin and desola- 
tion to every class of society, to every branch of industry throughout the 
United States. 


The memorial then proceeds to show that not only Louisiana 
but various other States and the Union, would be ruined bya 
policy which allows foreign labor to debase the cost of sugar 40 
per cent below the cost of production. Then they allude toa fact 
further: 

As revenue is to be raised to carry on theGovernment the genera! welfare 
requires that such revenue should be so “ arranged" astoafford encourage- 
ment to our manufacturers and agriculture. That by effectually cuarding 
our sugars against debasement by foreign labor your honorable bodies will 
not only protect that branch of industry, but also cotton, rice, and all other 
agricultural products raised in the Southern States. 

These gentlemen did not propose to confine themselves, as 
does their representative here, tothe boundaries of the State in 
which they lived; they said protect our sugar, protect us from 
labor abroad, but also protect other agricultural interests and 
the interests of other manufacturers by protecting not only 
sugar, but rice and cotton. Properly interpreted this memorial 
intended to say give us positive protection, a protection abso- 
lutely needed to save our industry from destruction. They were 
not seeking revenue, but protection for the sake of protection 
It closes by saying: 

Nothing short of 3 cents duty on raw sugar and other qualities in propor 
tion, can avert the calamity about visiting every sugar planter. 

This memorial was signed, I think, by every sugar planter 
then living in Louisiana. The result was an increase of the 
duty on sugar. The Committee on Manufactures made a volu- 
minous report (Senate document No. 340, second'session T wenty- 
seventh Congress, pages 9, 20, and 38 of said document)—and by 
bill—fixing the value of sugar at 6, 7, and 10+ cents, and raising 
the duty on raw to 30 per cent, on refined 14 cents, and the rea- 
son given was, ‘‘for its encouragement.” The report says, 
page 9: 

We were in iuced to this by testimony showing that sugar and iron could 
not besustained by the encouragement afforded by the revenue (only) rate 
of a They are both interests having strong claims to favorable regard 
in national legislation. Sugaris almost the only agricultural production 
of which the domestic consumption requires a supply from abroad, with 
this relation (stated) between supply and demand it was thought unwise to 
withdraw any portion of the encouragement recently extended to its culti 
vation. 

This bill also provided for a specific duty equal to any export 
bounty given by any foreign country on any article. 

Mr. President, I have said that beet sugar can be produced in 
every Northern State. About that [ think there can be no 
question. It is the Northern sugar plant. AsI suggested afew 
moments ago, if it can be grown in Sweden and in Denmark—— 

Mr. HIGGINS. [should like to ask the Senator if he means 
by that that beet sugar can be produced at a commercial profit 
in every Northern State? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think so. I think an examination of 
the report of Mr. Wiley will fully convince the Senator from 
Delaware of thatfact. I am aware that years ago there was an 
effort in his State to grow sugar beets and produce sugar. Dela- 
ware was one of the States where that experiment was made. 

That experiment was a failure, as it was elsewhere, for the 
reasons I have stated, that there did not come first the intelli- 
gence necessary to grow the beet with sufficient saccharine 
principle. There was not that process of selection, of survival, 
that is so important. In the days of Napoleon 6 per cent was a 
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large amount of saccharine matter to be found ina beet. As | 
suggested, he offered a bounty of $20,000 for a beet that would 
show 10 per cent saccharine matter; and yet we have seen by 
this process of selection that it has reached an average of about 
13 per cent in Germany and France, and in this country exceed- 
ing that amount. 

A reference to the report of Wiley will show how the distri- 
bution of beet seed throughout this country and its careful cul- 
ture has produced it. Myrecollection isthat the highestamount 
of saccharine matter is found in California, next in Nebraska, 
and I think next in Colorado, there being a very high percent- 
age shown by Wiley’s tables as obtained from Colorado. But it 
can be produced, I think, in any Northern State. The Senator 
from Massachusetts[Mr. HOAR] asks whether it can be produced 
in the South. I do not know as to the extreme South, butit can 
undoubtedly be grown in States like Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, and Virginia—Virginia beyond question— 
as the experiments have shown. Experiments have been made 
in that part of the country. There are now six factories in the 
United States—three in California, one in Utah, and two in Ne- 
braska. 

Tt is most interesting to see what has been the result of the 
fostering care of this bounty. In 1890 we produced 2,800,000 
pounds of beet sugar in this country; in 1891, 5,400,000 pounds; 
in 1892, 12,000,000 pounds; and in 1993 about 20,000,000 pounds. 

As showing the extent of the interest—for I beg my Eastern 
friends to believe that it is not a Western enterprise only, and 
that the East is as much concerned in it for local and purely 
selfish purposes as is the West—I have here a petition (and I 
regret that neither of the Senators from Virginia are here) 
which comes from the State of Virginia, which I shall read: 

The undersigned citizens of Virginia, residing in vicinity of the beet-sugar 
factory located in Staunton, Augusta County, Va.— 

I never knew there was a beet-sugar factory there until I read 
the petition. Tt must be something very insignificant in its 
proportions, but it will thrive and grow under bounty. 
respectfully petition your honorable bodies (the Senate and House of 
Representatives) for a continuance of the present bounty on sugar until it 
expires, or such time as is necessary to put the industry on a firm footing, 
50 it may compete with the same industry in Se We believe the cli- 
mate here is ee and with experience and skill gained it will not only 
supply the United States with all the sugar used, but will also export to 
foreign countries, more or less, as We now export the cereals. 

There are many incidental advantages connected with the beet crop not 
connected with other products of the farm, and it is a question whether 
whatever sugar is secured from the land is not a positive, clean gain over 
any other large crop grown, for sugar is a product of the sun and does not 
impoverish the land as do most crops. One thing is certain, it exception- 
ally—from every other crop grown—gives an object-lesson of what “intense 
cultivation” of land will do—a lesson more needed than any other—for all 
farmers admit (but do not follow their convictions) that we cultivate and 
spread our work and fertilizers over too much land. 

The spent beet-pulp, the other incidental waste, the lime-cake from the 
filter press, etc., all add to the value of the crop. The deep and thorough 
tillage nearly doubles the increase of the rota’ crops which follow, so 
that the yield of wheat for a series of years may be even increased at a much 
reduced cost per bushel, even when only one crop is taken from the same 
land where formerly two crops were. 

The farming interests of Virginia are at present ata very low ebb. Our 
lands are rapidly reverting to their wild state in many places; and unless 
some new and more profitable crop is sustained, the land will not sell for 
sufficient to cover the taxes. It is for these and numerous other reasons 
which indirectly affect the entire community's welfare, that we earnestly 
beseech such legislation as will establish this and all similar industries. 

Not only from the South do we get this cry, but I have here a 
petition from the State of New York, showing that a beet-sugar 
industry has been started in the center of that State. These are 
the resolutions, sworn to as correct by the secretary of the 
Farmers’ Club of Onondaga County, N. Y.: 

Resolved, That we “The Farmers’ Club of Onondaga County, N. Y.,’’ 
enerer awaiting the action of Congress on the bounty law on sugar, 
since “The Beet Sugar Codperative Community,’’ capi at $650,000, 
and a incorporated, proposes to erect a beet-sugar factory at or near 





Syracuse, If the bounty is retained, most earnestly petition and ask the 
Senate of the United States that said bounty be re ed, encouraging in- 
crease of sugar production, investment of capital, div industries, 


employing labor in divers occupations to obtain coal, coke, limestone, bar- 

rels, ete,, lessening the cost of sugar to the opie and rab = in- 

dustry which will eventually retain at home $11 000,000 to $150, 000,000 annu- 

ally now sent abroad for sugar; and we especially petition our Senators 

a State of New York to use their best efforts to have said bounty re- 
my . . 


STATE OF New YORK, ONONDAGA COUNTY, 
City of Syracuse, 88: 

Demosthenes ©. Leroy, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the 
secretary of the ‘Farmers’ Club of Onondaga County,’’ and that the fore- 
going resolution was adopted by said club this 3d day of Fe ary, 1894. 

D. OC, LEROY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of Fe . 1894. 

{[SBAL.} S. D. LOMON, 

Comunissioner of Deeds, Syracuse, N. Y. 


To the SENATE. 


These resolutions, I say, are sworn to by the secretary, who 
says: 
As the secretary of ‘‘ The Beet-Sugar Codperative Community ’’ mentioned 


in the above resolution, permit me to say in behalf of its more than one 
hundred subscribers of stock, that if the said bounty or a duty is retained, 
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we shall establish a beet-sugar factory in Onondaga cr Oswego County, N. 
Y. Ifsaid bounty is repealed, we shall not. 

So this is not for the benefit of a local or a selfish interest we 
of the West ask when we ask the continuance of the bounty. 

Mr. President, a very important inquiry in connection with 
the bounty provision of the McKinley act is as to the legality of 
the provision. I propose, when it shall be in order, to move to 
strike out all of paragraph 182, which repeals the bounty, and 
insert the following as a substitute: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890— 

Being the McKinely act— 
authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment ofa 
bounty to reece of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugarcane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232%, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect. 

In other words, I propose the reénactment in this bill of the 
bounty provision of the McKinley act. 

But it is suggested that there was not in Congress constitu- 
tional power to pass the bounty actof 1890. Thereisnoargument, 
Mr. President, that can be produced in favor of a protective duty 
that does not apply with equal force toa protective bounty. 
From the standpoint of legality it is a distinction without a dif- 
ference, and if there is no power in the Congress of the United 
States for public purposes to pay a bounty for protection, there 
is no power for public purposes to place upon any article a pro- 
tective duty. 

It has been shown in repeated speeches here, quoting from 
the language of the forefathers, how they all, no matter what 
their political complexion—Jefferson on the one hand and Ham- 
ilton on the other—united in declaration of the power inherent 
in the United States to impose protective duties; and they have 
one and all recognized a bounty to be given for public purposes 
- equally within the power of the Congress of the United 

tates. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look for a moment at a little an- 
cient history. At the First Congress there came, as we have 
heard many times, that first tariff bill designed to protect Ameri- 
can industries and to advance and foster manufactures in this 
country. 

In April, 1789, a bill was before the Congress for considera- 
tion, in which there was a proposition to put on all unwrought 
steel a duty. 


Mr. Lee moved to strike out this last article, observing that the consump- 
tion of steel was very great, and essentially necessary to agricultural im- 
provements. He did not believe any gentleman would contend that enough 
of this article to answer consumption could be fabricated in any part of the 
Union; hence it would operate as an oppressive, though indirect tax upon 
agriculture, and any tax, whether direct or indirect, upon this interest, at 
this juncture, would be unwise and impolitic. 


Mr. President, how strangely this sounds in the light of after 
history. Here was agrave doubt, at that time well based, whether 
this country could produce the unwrought steel necessary for its 
consumption. 

Mr. Tucker joined the gentleman in his opinion, observing that it was im- 

sible for some States to get it but by importation from foreign countries. 

e conceived it more deserving a bounty to increase the quantity, than an 
impost which would lessen the consumption and make it dearer also. 

Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, then came in and suggested— 


That the manufacture of steel in America was rather in its infancy; but 
as all the materials necessary to make it were the product of almost every 
State in the Union, and as the manufacture was already established, and at- 
tended with considerable success, he deemed it prudent to (pace ers our 
country from the manacies in which she was held by foreign manufactures. 


How admirably that language applies to the condition of sugar 
to-day. He then went on to recite that in Philadelphia there 
had been established two furnaces that were turning out a few 
hundred tons per year, and that he believed if fostered this in- 
dustry would grow. 

Mr. Madison then comes into the debate: 


Mr. Madison thought the object of selecting this article to be solely the 
cncmmbagnaans of the manufacture and not revenue, for onany other consid- 
eration it would be more proper, as observed by the gentleman from Caro- 
lina [Mr. Tucker], to give a bounty on the importation. 


In that same Congress there came a question as to whether 
hemp should be cultivated and protected in this country, and in 
I Annals of Congress, page 153, I find that Mr. Partridge, who, 
I think, was from Massachusetts— 

Informed the committee that the State of Massachusetts imposed only a 
duty of 1 per cent on the importation of hemp, which was applied to form a 
bounty of a dollar per hundred weight on that raised within the State. 

Mr. y preferred giving a bounty on hemp of American growth to 
taxing the foreign, because the existence of the manufacture and of ship- 
building also was involved in the price of the raw material. 

It the Fourteenth Congress, at its second session, a bounty 
was invoked anda bill was —Clay and Calhoun taking part 
in the debate—giving a bounty for the cultivation of the vine 
and for the advancement of agriculture. 

Wecome along farther down and we find that others, who are 
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pretty good anthority on the construction of the Constitution 
and its powers, did not hesitate to declare themselves in favor of 
bounties. c ye 

In discussing the proposed high duty on hemp toaid Kentucky, 
Mr. Webster, opposing it in the interest of the shipowners, said: 

Tf it be thought useful and necessary, from political considerations, to en- 
courage the growth and manufacture of hemp, Government has abundant 
means of doingit. It might give a direct bounty, and such a measure would, 
atleast, distribute the burden equally. 

In the same year Mr. King, a Democrat of New York, on the 
question to strike out of the bill the 2cent per pound duty on 
hemp, said: 

If gentlemen wish to encourage the production of hemp and iron they 
ought to bring in a bill to give bounties on these articles. The burden 
would then fall equally on the community. 

Passing from the debates and looking into the statute laws 
themselves, we find that in the first tariff act there wasa bounty 
on fish, volume 1, Statutes at Large, page 24. By section 4 of 
that act a bounty or allowance was made, as follows: 


On every quintal of dried fish and on every barrel of pickled fish of the 
fisheries of the United States exported and on every barrel of salted provi- 
sions of the United States exported, 5 cents per barrel, in lieu of the draw- 
back on imported salt used. 


bounty, as follows: . 
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Mr. MANDERSON. I think New Jersey did give, or offer 
to give, at one time a bounty on sugar. 
In 1791 Alexander Hamilton wrote in his report, the question 


| then being a living one, and one that was squarely presented, 
growing out of the first tariff act: 


Bounties are especially essential in regard to articles upon which those 
foreigners who have been accustomed to supply a country are in the prac 
tice of anting them. The continuance of bounties on manuf .ctures long 
established must always be of questionable policy, because a presumption 
would arise in every such case that there were natural and inherent imped- 
iments to success, but in new undertakings they are as justi le as they 
are oftentimes necessary. There is a degree of prejudice ag nties 
from an appearance of giving away the public money without a nedi 





| ate consideration, and from a supposition that they serve to enrich a 
| ticular class at the expense of the community 


But neither of these sources of dislike will bear a serious exa 


| There is no purpose to which public money can be more beneficially a 


than to the acquisition of a new and useful branch of industry —no cor 


| eration more valuable than a permanent addition to the gene 


productive labor. As to the second source of objection, it « ull 


| against other modes of encouragement which are admitted to 


As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its pri 
causes an eXtra expense to the community for the benefit of the dor 


| manufacture. A bounty does no more. But it is in the interest 


in each case to submit to the temporary expense, which is more t 


| pensated by an increase of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of re 
| Sources and independence, and by the circumstance of eventual cheap 


In the same volume of the statutes will be found a vessel 


For every ton of admeasuremert, if of 20 tons and not exceeding 30 tons, 


the sum of #1.50; three-eighthsto thefisherman. Then section 2 of said act 
yrovided for a bounty of #1 to every vessel of over 5 and under 20 tons 
yurthen. 

This was debated very fully in the House and a motion to strike 
out the word ‘ bounty ” and insert ‘ allowance,” so as to make 
it a little more palatable perhaps, to sugar-coat the pill it may be, 
was voted down. 

By section 5 of the act of July 29, 1813, Statutes at Large, 
volume 3, page 51, the ‘‘ bounty ” or allowance to vessels was in- 
creased to $2.40 and $4, depending on admeasurement; and on 
smaller vessels or boats to $1.60 instead of $1. By actof March 
3, 1819, this bounty was increased to $3.50 on vessels of certain 
tonnage or admeasurement. 

In another act of Congress, to be found in 5 Statutes at Large, 
is a bounty givenin theshape of land. Whatdistinction is there 
whether the Government should give its land or pay money out 
of its Treasury? Are not both bounties? 

A bounty was given in the shape of lands to Dr. Perrine to 
cultivate and propagate tropical plants—I think perhaps in the 
State represented by the Senator now presiding over the Senate 
[Mr. PASCO}, the State of Florida. 

But, Mr. President, we need not go into special acts. Every- 
one is familiar with the enormous grants of land to railways. 
Why have they been granted? They are as surely bounties as 
though money had deen paid out to them; but in the cases of 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroads not only 
were lands granted, but the credit, the actual money, of the 
country was given,and why? This land, this bounty, was given 
to private parties. Had it been for simply a private purpose, it 
never would have been granted, or if granted, it never would 
have been sustained; but the test was that it was given for a 
public purpose. 

Imightgoonand recite other bounties that have been granted, 
all based upon this power inherent in the Congress of the United 
States under the Constitution, which controls and limits its 
powers. ; 

Homesteads to private individualsare in the nature of bounties. 
We have bounties to soldiers, granted not only by the Congress 
of the United States. but by local municipalities; bounties to ship- 
builders. The Senator from Kansas, as I remember, put in his 
speech the enormous amount that had been given to shipbuild- 
ers in this country as bounties of late years. 

Not only has the General Government gone into this sort of 
legislation, but the States as well. Pennsylvania gave a bounty 
to Humphreys for converting iron into steel—actual money 
out of its treasury. New York gave a bounty for the best 
method of propulsion of boats on the ErieCanal; Michigan gave 
a bounty for salt production, and South Carolina for indigo, 
hemp, and silk; Georgia for wares manufactured in the State, 
and on grasses; and Nebraska a few years ago passed an act 
that is now in full force on its statute book, whichI think was 
one based in wisdom, whereby it gives a bounty in actual money, 
paid out of the treasury of each county, to those who plant and 
maintain trees upon the prairies of that State, and under its 
fostering care there has been a very great development of tree 
culture in that State. 

Not only has this bounty idea obtained its place in the de- 


bates in Congress and in the statute laws, but about every See- | 


retary of the Treasury whose opinion we value of those of the 
older days had advocated it. 
Mr. PLATT. Did not New Jersey give a bounty on sugar? 


which has been noticed in another place 


I shall insert an extract from a very valuable production on 
this subject made by Louis McLane, of Delaware, who wasa Dem- 
ocrat and the second Secretary of the Treasury under Jackson, 
who squarely comes outin favorof bounties. Inhis report dated 
December 7, 1831, be said: 


If it could be shown that the labor and capital of the United Stat 
| quired greater aid to shield them from the injurious regulation of foreign 
states, sound policy would rather recommend a system of bounties, by which 


| 


the duties collected from imports might be directly applied to the object ) 
be cherished than the accumulation of moneyinthe Treasury. * * * The 


objects more particularly requiring the aid of the existing duties, upon the 
principles of this report, are believed to be wool, woolens, cottons, iron, 
hemp. and sugar, as comprehending those articles in which the agricultural 
and manufacturing industries are more particularly interested ‘2? 
Any amount of duty ona raw material ts, to its extent, an injury to the 
| manufacturer, requiring further countervailing protection against our own 
| ratherthan foreign regulations, and itis only to be justified by the paramonnt 
interests of agriculture. In that case it would deserve consideration, 
| Whether the encouragement of an object of agriculture might not be m 
properly reconciled with the encouragement of the manufacturer and with 
greater equality as regards other interests by bounties rather than by aduty 


on the raw material. * * * Considering the amount of labor and capita! 
employed in manufactures of the greatest importance to the country, and 


| Which have already contributed so e; sentially to our defense and saf 


to the general prosperity, it could not be expected that they should be sud- 


| denly abandoned. 


T shall also quote from Secretary Ingham, who wasalsoa Dem- 
ocrat, and the first Secretary of the Treasury under Andrew 
Jackson. He said in his report of December, 1529: 


The bounty on vessels employed in the cod fisheries is understood to be un 
lawfully obtained by some of those engaged in the mackerel fisheries ; 
believed that a bounty on the fish cured or exported, without reference to 


the origin of the salt, would better promote whatever encouragement may 
be considered as proper to be given to the fisheries. 

Mr. Dallas, in 1816, gave us also some very valuable state- 
ments on this subject. He said, February 12, 1816, alluding to 
the various methods of encouraging industries— 


‘‘which, beingrecently or partially established, do not at present supply the 
whole demand for domestic use and consumption, but which with proper 
cultivation are capable of being matured to the whole extent of the home 


|} demand.”’ 


| bounties or premiums.’ 


Within this definition falls beet sugar, as the figures abroad 
and the startling increase of production here in the past three 
years proves. Toward this class he thought ‘‘a well timed and 
well-directed patronage” should be directed. He went further 
Alluding to the means of promoting this great object, he de 
clared that they were ‘‘various,” and continuing, says: 

‘But itappears to have been the early and continued practice and policy 


of the Government to afford encouragement to manufactures and domestic 
products rather by the imposition of protecting duties than by grants of 


, 


He saw, however, no ‘‘ constitutional” objection to bounties 


| to encourage industries in proper cases, simply that the gen- 


eral practice and policy had been to accomplish the result by 


. resort to the duty-form of protection. 


| 


But, Mr. President, what do the courts say about this ques- 
tion? In all the books there is not a decision which says that a 
bounty is unconstitutional, or which intimates, even by dictum, 
that itis not within the legislative power of Congress to grant 
a bounty, always provided, although the benefit may go to a 
private individual, that it is for a public purpose. 

I now come to a leading case upon this question to be found 
in 9 Michigan Reports, and I beg leave to refer for a moment to 
it. I read from the syllabus: 

Where a bounty offered under a law of the State is actually earned, the 


reduction of the bounty by a subsequent amendment of the law does not 
deprive the party of the full bounty given by the original act. 
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This is the salt bounty of Michigan. The East Saginaw Salt 
Manufacturing Company brought a suit against the board of 
State auditors. 

The court held that the relators had acquired a vested right to the bounty 
offered by the act of 1859, upon all the salt manufactured before the act of 
1861 took effect, and that they could not be deprived thereof by the last-men- 
tioned act. 

It is well to note, I will say in passing, that these bounty acts 
upon the production of salt in the State of Michigan were with- 
out any limit in regard to time. As they read, the bounty was 
to be paid forever. Of course there was no question but that 
such a bounty law, having no limit in time, could at any time 
be repealed; but even where such a bounty law has been passed 
without limit of time, if, pending it and before its ey a man- 
ufacturer has earned the bounty under it, the repeal of the law 
before the a of that bounty will acer its payment. 

From 9 Michigan Reports, I turn to 13 Wallace, in which 
there is another leading case upon this question. This case 
went up from the State of Michigan, and was based upon the 
same salt-bounty act. The syllabus is: 

1. A law offering to all persons and to corporations to be formed for the 
surpose, a bounty of 10centsforevery bushel of salt manufactured in a State 
rom water obtained by boring in the State, and exemption from taxation 

of the property used for the purpose, is not a contract in such a sense that it 
can not be repealed. 

2. Such a law is wens but a bounty law, and in its nature a generallaw, 
regulative of the internal economy of the State, dependent for its continu- 
ro bs rae the dictates of public policy, and the voluntary good faith of the 

slature. 


Now, I turn to the opinion of Mr. Justice Bradley and read a 
portion of it: 

That all corporations and individuals whoshall manufacture salt in Mich- 
igan from water obtained by boring in that State shall be exempt from tax- 
ation as to all property used for that purpose, and after they shall have 
manufactured 5, ushels of salt they shall receive a bounty of 10 cents per 
bushel. Thatis the wholeofit. As the Supreme Court of Mich says, it 
is a pounty law, and nothing more; a law dictated by public cy and the 
general good, like a law offering a bounty of 50 cents for the killing of every 
wolf or other destructive animal. Such a law is not a contract except to 
bestow the promised bounty upon those who earn it, so long as the law re- 
mains unrepealed. There is no pledge that it shall not be repealed at any 
time. As long as it remains a law every inhabitant of the State, every cor- 
poration having the requisite power, is at liberty to avail himself or itself 
of its advantages, at will, by complying with its terms, and doing the things 
which it promises to reward, but is also at liberty at any time to abandon 
such a course. There is no obligation on person to comply with the 
conditions of the law. It is a matter purely voluntary; and, as it is purely 
voluntary on the one part, so it is a ae voluntary on the other part. 

That is, on the part of the Legislature to continue or not to continue the 
law. The law in question says to all: You shall have a bounty of 10 cents 
per bushel for all salt manufactured, and the property used shall be free 
from taxes. Butit does not say how long this shall continue; nor do the 
—_ who enter upon the business promise how long they will continue 

he manufacture. Itisan arr ement determinable at the will of either 
of the parties, as much so as tke hiring of a laboring man by the day. 


Mr. President, there is frequently feet my aapcesion 
is the Senator from Misscuri [Mr. VEST] has om y made 
reference to it—Judge Miller's decision in 20th Wallace, in the 
case of the loan association — Topeka, as being a basis for 
the opinion that taxation which shall go to the benefit of a pri- 
vate individual is not within the power of a oon body; 
but a close inspection of that decision will show that he makes 
the distinction, which runs through all these authorities, that 
it is not lawful to impose a tax simply for a private rpeess you 
can not take for the benefit of A the ereey of B, unless it is 
to advance some public purpose. There is the base, that is the 
foundation upon which bounties and pe duties are based, 
and the man who departs from that , from that foundation, 
of course finds himself at sea. 

That was a case to enjoin the issue of bonds to establish the 
aie Bridge Company, a private corporation, not organized to 
build a bridge at Topeka, but organized to build bridges for 
sale, for profit, anywhere. Of course that was not a public pur- 
pose. It would be to the advantage of the King Bridge Com- 
pany; it would enhance the value of the property which sur- 
rounded the corporate works; it might enhance the value even 
of much of the real estate of Topeka; but J “— Miller very 
properly held that that was not a public use. He further, in 
that decision, goes on to say that if there were any show in the 
way of precedent or custom, the least show, that the act giving 
the bounty, aseeaee it inured to a private individual, was for 
a public purpose, the courts would not interfere with that judi- 
— wer which rests along with legislative power in a legisla- 

ve y 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator | 
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Mr. MANDERSON. Notatall, if there is the least showing of 
public purpose. Judge Miller, in this decision, in 20 Wallace, 
squarely lays down that proposition. There are many other de- 
cisions. The leading one I have here, and will only take time 
simply to refer to it. It is the celebrated case of Sharpless vs. 
The city of Philadelphia, where there was a proposition to sub- 
scribe stock for a railroad which was to be buitt from the city 
of Philadelphia to the Delaware Water Gap, many miles to the 
north. In that case the judge clearly lays down the proposition 
that a tax may be imposed benefiting a private person directly, 
provided it is for public use. 

T refer also to a couple of cases in Wisconsin. First, 19 Wis- 
consin, 652: 

The absence of all possible public interest must be clear and palpable; so 
clear and palpable as to be perceptible to every mind at first blush. 


Not its presence, but its absence. When the court comes to 
construe the action of a State Legislature granting a bounty, 
they do not require that the presence of public interest must be 
apparent at first blush, but that its absence must be; and, in the 
language of some of the authorities, if there is the least show 
of reason, if there is anything anywhere which shows that the 
custom has obtained to recognize the use to which this money 
is to be placed, or the industry which it is intended tofoster isa 

ublic purpose, although it is to advamce and benefit a private 

ndividual, it must be sustained. I refer to 10 Wisconsin, page 
224, and quote: 

Public and individual interests are often so intimately connected and 
blended together that it is imposssble to advance the one without at the same 
time advancing theother. Thereis nopublic good without atthe same timea 
private benefit. They are inseparable. ‘he former can not exist without 
the other. If the latter be not promoted it proves that it is not a public 
good; and to determine whether a matter isof pul.icor merely private con- 
cern We have not to determine whether or not the interests of some individ- 
ual will be promoted, but whether the interests of the whole or the greater 
part of the community will be. 


Mr. President, apply the test of these decisions to the case at 
bar, and what is it? Here was a proposition in the McKinley 
law to pay 1f and 2 cents a pound as bounty upon sugar produced 
in this country until 1905—a time limit. Of course it goes to 
the benefit of the private individuals who invest their money 
and build these expensive plants and who make these contracts 
for future deliveries of beet crops; they are to reap the benefit 
of it; it is to them the difference between loss and gain. But 
while inuring to their benefit the payment is made to enhance 
the good of the whole country. It is for a public purpose and 
for the general welfare. 

lf time would permit me, I could show that these industries in 
my own State would go by the board if this bounty were re- 
moved; that if it is removed, and if there be not some compen- 
sating and full duty to permit them to exist, they will have to 
close their doors; the farmer will cease to grow the crop which 
has been so great a source of profit to him; the smoke will no 
more come out of the chimneys of the sugar works and they will 
stand there as monuments to the folly of an American Congress. 
Is there no public good to be reaped from this slight advantage 
given to those who have embarked in this industry? I need not 
repeat the facts which I have presented to show how great is 
the boon to this country by the maintenance of this production. 

In 27 Iowa there is a case decided by Judge Dillon, the case 
of Hansen vs. Vernon, which is sometimes quoted. That was a 
case to restrain aid to a railroad, and Judge Dillon, departing 
from decisions upon that question made by many other judges, 
held that a railroad enterprise was in no sense such a publi¢ 
benefit or its building was not such a public good as to permita 
grant or aid from the public Treasury. He holds very clearly 
that, if it was a public use and a general benefit to the commu- 
nity, he would sustain the act granting the aid. I am informed 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] that Judge Dillon was 
reversed in his holding in that case, in which case Judge Cole 
dissented. 

Mr. PALMER. IfI may be allowed, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. As to the decision of Judge Cole in that case, 
I think the higher court never reversed it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The case was reversed. Iremember that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, it is immaterial for the 


| — ose of my argument whether it was reversed or not, for the 
ec 


ion was based upon the proposition that a railroad was 
strictly a private enterprise, and that its building did not ad- 


from Nebraska whether the grant of Congress in the laying of | vance . a purpose. 


a tariff for such a purpose might not be inquired into by the 
— pesemens as involving a private or a public purpose? 
- MANDERSON. I think not. I think that power is in 
the legislative department alone, and not in the courts. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Then a bounty given by Congress to any 
party _ to any manufacturer could not be inquired into by the 
courts 


Mr. PLATT. _ He was wrong about that. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I think he was wrong, but had he 
reached the conclusion that the building of a railroad was a 
reat public good, was a public caeerss of course he would have 
eld that aid to it was permissible by legislative action. 
I also refer, without reading, to the case of the Harriet, in 1 
Story’s Circuit Court Reports, page 281. One gets so unaceus 
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tomed to looking at law books in this body, unless he is so for- 
tunate as to eke out his subsistence by continuing in practice, 
that sometimes his hand forgets its cunning, and he does not 
know where to reach for the best book for the purpose. 

I ought to have thought that the best place in the world to find 
a construction of constitutional powers and limitations was in 
Story, and I was interested yesterday when the Senator from 
Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN], whose inclination has been against boun- 
ties, but who voted for the bounty provision of the McKinley 
act in 1890, and, as I understood from his intimation yesterday, 
will votefor its continuance in this bill—the Senator from Ohio, 
turning to that part of Story on the Constitution which con- 
strued the power of Congress under the Constitution as to the 
use it should make of the money which it receives by its power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, found the 
very recognition, and read here in the presence of the Senate 
that which is the foundation of all the decisions I have quoted. 

Paragraph 965. The language of the Constitution is, ‘‘Congress shall have 
oe to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.’ Ifthe clause 

ad stopped here, and remained in this absolute form (as it was in fact, 
when reported in the first draft in the convention), there could not have 
been the slightest Goubt onthe subject. The absolute power to lay taxes 
includes the power in every form in which it may be used, and for every 
purpose to which the Legislature may choose to applyit. This results from 
the very nature of such an unrestricted power. A fortiori it might be ap 
plied by Congress to purposes for which nations have been accustomed to 
apply it. Now, nothing is more clear, from the history of commercial 
nations, than the fact that the taxing power is often, very often, applied for 
other purposes than revenue. 

Itis often applied as a regulation of commerce. It is often applied as a 
virtual prohibition upon the importation of particular articles; for the en- 
couragement and protection of domestic products andindustry; for the sup- 
port of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; for retaliation upon for- 
eign monopolies and injurious restrictions; for mere purposes of State 
policy and domestic economy; sometimes to banish a noxious article of con- 
sumption; sometimes, as a bounty upon an infant manufacture or agricul 
tural product; sometimes, as a temporary restraint of trade; sometimes, as 
a suppression of particular employments; sometimes, as a prerogative 
power to destroy competition and secure a monopoly to the Government. 


So you will read in Cooley on Constitutional Limitations. 
Near as he goes to the other extreme, you can read from him 
abundant propositions recognizing a bounty as legitimate to be 
given under our Constitution. 

What is the distinction between that power which permits the 
ayment of a bounty to a soldier, taking his life in his hands as 
e does and entering into a conflict, and that which proposes to 

pay a bounty to a man who will make a sacrifice in the experi- 
ment of producing that which is as essential to the existence of 
the country as that a soldier should fightits battles? As is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], what is 
the patent system but a bounty? That is taking from one to pay 
another. It is taking from one private individual for the benefit 
of another private individual; and the patent law of the country 
is based upon the proposition that it advances a great public 
purpose, and with this as the test the patent law will always 
stand. 

What is the distinction between the payment of a bounty toa 
soldier and the payment of a bounty, if we did not produce ex- 
plosives, to the man who, with the expenditure of fortune and of 
time, should embark in the manufacture of explosives, that we 
might defend our seaboard against anenemy? There is no dis- 
tinction, Mr. President, and nowhere in the books can it be 
found. 


19 Michigan Reports, page 274, holds in general terms that— | 


Where exemptions or bounty is not for a specific time, it is either perma- 
nent or entirely under State control. It can be pee by Legislature 
whether time for it to run is specified or not, but rights may arise under it 
to the individual who has advantaged himself of its provisions. 


This brings us to the consideration of the proposition as to 
what the time limit inthe McKinley bounty act means. I think 
that under the decisions a forcible and convincing argument 
could be made that, when a legislative body, even the Congress 


of the United States, shall offer an inducement by the way of a- 


bounty to an individual to expend his private means for the pub- 
lic good, until the expiration of that time he has the legal right 
to exact payment of that bounty as recognized in the case in 9 
Michigan; if there is no limitof time thenit is within the power 
of the legislative body torepealitatany time. Thesimple result- 
ing condition is, that if the bounty has been earned prior to the 
repeal, and has not been paid, the party can recover the amount 
of the bounty. 

Mr. President, there are numerous cases bearing upon this 
question, but I have talked at such length that I shall simply 
refer to them, so that anyone interested in the matter may 

ive them fuller consideration. I refer to 16 Howard, 389; 

Cranch, 135; 111 United States Reports, 750. 

T have here a little brief of those cases, giving their salient 

ints. 

Chief Justice Marshal]! said, in 6 Cranch, 135: 

When the law is in its nature, a contract, a repeal of the lawcan not divest 
those rights. 





| at a loss to the producer. 





What is this but a contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the gentlemen who are about to 
embark in this hazardous experiment. ‘ Do it, and if you pro- 
duce the article of which we are so greatly in need, we shall pay 
you so much, and we shall continue to pay you until 1905.” Chief 
Justice Marshall says that there is a limitation on the power of 
future Congresses, but that one Congress has a right to bind a 
succeeding Congress within the limit of time when it makes a 
contract under which grow vested and continuing rizbts 


Referring to the case in 16 Howard, page 38), Justice MeLean 
said: 

That a Legislature has power to make a contract which sha Litin 
future, \s so universally held that a general citation of auth eems 
unnecessary. A State in granting privileges toa bank with a view « Tor 
ing a sound currency or of advancing any policy connected with the public 
interest, exercises its sovereignty for a public purpose, of the wisdom of 
which it is the exclusive judge. The Federal Government enters into an 
arrangement With the sovereign State for reciprocal duties on imported 
merchandise. The sovereign power of each was exercised in making the 


compact,and this was done for the mutual advantage of both. Th: 


pact is made and it is binding. 

The court says, in 111 United States Reports, page 750: 

The Legislature of a State may make contracts on many subjects which 
will bind it and succeeding Legislatures for the time the contract has torun 
so that it can neither be repealed nor its obligationimpaired. The only ex 
emption to this general rule is that no such law can be enacted involving 
public morals or the public health 

I come to the only decision which has been made in any court 
coustruing squarely the bounty under the McKinley act. That 
decision was made in the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the fifth circuit, the circuit in which is situated New Or- 
leans. It is the case of Caldervs. Henderson. The matter arose 
in this way: Calder was a sugar planter,a sugar producer, in the 
State of Louisiana. He failed. Under the contract of the Me 
Kinley act there was due to him from the United States a bounty 
yet unpaid, amounting to $40,000. His assignees in bankruptey 
claimed this for the benefit of his creditors, and Calder claimed 
that it did not pass to his creditors, but was his individualiy. 
The case was thus presented. 

Here wasa conflict between two men as to the payment ofa fund 
of money due from the Government of the United States. It is 
true that there was nointerposition by any officer of the Govern- 
ment to say that the debt was not one which was validand sub- 
sisting, because there was no power in the Government of the 
United States to pass the bounty provision of the McKinley act, 
but this high court, second only and almost equal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, these judges, Pardes, McCormick, 
and Locke, sitting for the consideration of that case, would just 
as surely have protected the interests of the Government of the 
United States, if they believed that that act was unconstitutional 
and that Congress had no power to pass a bounty provision, as 
they would have acted as judges in the case. It was not needed 
that the United States attorney or any private attorney should 
suggest that proposition. What was the decision? I read from 
the syllabus: 

The sugar bounty provided for by the act of October 1, 1890, is not a pure 
gratuity by the Government or a mere recompense for personal services, 
but is compensation offered for the purpose of stimulating production, and 
when a producer accepts the offer and complies with the statute there isa 
contract between him and the Government. 

Judge Pardee delivered the decision of the court. 


Prior to 1890 the production of sugar was fostered by the Government of 
the United States by a protective tariff, which imposed such duties upon im- 
ported sugar as practically enabled the producers in this country to obtain a 
— for the sugar produced by them compensatory of the cost of production; 

t being well understood that, without the enhance’ price resulting from 
the tariff, sugar in quantities could only be produced in the United States 
In 1890 the Government of the United States, with- 
out changing its policy in respect to sugar produced, changed the method 
of encouraging production by practicaliy placing sugar upon the free list, 
and enacting the bounty system, The law granting the bounty. so far as it 
is material to this case, is as follows. * * * Here he quotesthe law 

It is to be noticed that the bounty offered by the statute is for sugar there- 
after to be produced, and to those producers only who shall accept the pro 
visions of the act and comply with its terms, as to taking out a license, giv 
ing bond in penalty, and so forth. [n our opinion, the * bounty,” so called 
in the statute, is not a pure gratuity or donation by the Government, but 
was intended to be and is in fact a standing offer of reward and compensa 
tion to sugar producers, to encourage and stimulate them in the otherwise 
losing business of producing sugar in the United States. 

It was intended to be, and is in fact, a guaranty of reimbursement to sugar 
producers accepting the terms of the statute, of part at least of the at of 
production. When a producer of sugar accepts the offer and complies with 
the statute, it would seem to be as much a contract as it is possible for any 
citizen to make withthe Government. All the elements of a contract are 
present—the terms, the consideration, and the lawful object. 


Mr. President, this is not mere dictum. Those judges were 
bound to consider the proposition whether the Congress of the 
United States had the right to pass this bounty law, and they 
say that all the elements of a contract were here, and here w 
the lawful object, the public purpose moving for the payment of 
the money to a private individual: 


It is true that the Government can repeal the statute, and refuse to pay the 
bounty earned upon sugar that has been produced under the promise and 
within the statute, but so could the Government do with an admitted con- 
tract for any public work. 
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Of course the Congress of the United States is all powerful; it 
can repudiate, as | fear most dishonestly it ere, does re- 
pudiate, the legitimate and honest claims ofindividual citizens 
against the Government; but it certainly oughtnot todo it. It 
is dishonest to do it at any time; it is imbecile to do it when 
that repudiation not only works harm tothe private individual 
who has the.right to demand, but works to the destruction of 
the best interests of the Republic itself. 


The appellants contended in the circuit court, as in this court, that the 
bounty offered by the Government of the United States was a pure gratu- 
ity, without consideration, revocable at pleasure, and until payment of the 
same is actually made, is not property, but only a hope that may or may 
not be realized. The judge of the circuit court, in a very clear and well- 
reasoned opinion, discussed the case on this line, and, citing Williams vs. 
Heard (140 U. S., 529-531; 11 Supreme Court Reports, 885), held that; sugar 
bounty earned was property. 

In the cases of Comegys 08. Vasse, 1 Pet., 193, and in Williams vs, Heard, 
supra, it was held that equitable claims against our own and foreign gov- 
ernments not arising under any statute, and not allowed at the gate of bank- 
ruptey were expectancies coupled with an interest, and as such were prop- 
erty rights that passed under assignment in bankruptcy, under both the 
bankrupt laws of 1800 and of 1867, The claim of David R. Calder, who ac- 
cepted the terms of the act for the year 1891, for sugar produced during that 
year, is aclaira arising under a contract—a just claim—and one that the 
Government can not avoid otherwise than by repudiation. 

It is more than a possibility coupled with an interest. It is an actuality. 
a vested interest (see People vs. Board of State Auditors, 9 Mich., 327), and 
aright for which there is a remedy under existing statutes of the United 
States. The statute offering the bounty makes astanding appropriation to 
pay it, and itis the duty of the Treasury officials to warrant for it: and if 
there is a dispute as to facts or amounts the Court of Claims has jurisdic- 
tion. 


I have thus, Mr. President, I am afraid at very unnecessary 
length, gone through the legal aspects of this bounty question; 
but if there was no legal aspect to it, certainly there are other 
considerations moving to the continuance of this bounty, basing 
it upon the moral duty of the Congress of the United States not 
to be guilty as to its citizensof repudiation of its act, not to tear 
down rights which are vested under the law, particularly when, 
as I say, incident to these vested rights there is the great good 
of the country itself. 

I should be glad, if I did not feel that it would be too greatan 
occupation of the time and too much of an infliction on the pa- 
tience of the Senate, to go a little further into this question of 
the production of beet sugar. I have some most valuable letters, 
received by me from a firm engaged in the sale in St. Louis of 
fertilizers and sugar‘machinery. The letter is a most interest- 
ing one, bearing as it does upon the production of sugar in 
Louisiana and the chance for its production in Missouri and the 
country about St. Louis. The letters are as follows: 


Sr. Louts, March 13, 1894. 


DEAR Srr: It may be interesting information to you to note what the 
consumers of other countries pay for sugar as compared with the United 
States. The following is all computed to our currency at retail price to 
consumers: 

The same day the American pee for granulated 5 cents per pound, the 
German pays for granulated 6} cents per pound, the Austrian Pays for 
granulated 6% cents per pound, and the French pays for granulated 10 cents 
yer pound. 

' Por cut loaf or cube sugars in same proportion. 

All these governments collect from their people a revenue of about 2cents 
per pound, but on American export onaee to stimulate home production an 
export bounty is paid more than equalizing this. Therefore, when the Ger- 
man pays 6} cents per pound for his granulated, this German export bounty- 
paid sugar can be retailed without import duty for 4} cents in America. In 
lex ico, our sister Republic, sugar retails at 8 to 10 cents per pound, according 
toquality. Yetallof above countries havea prohibitory duty against United 
States sugars and products. If beet sugar and cane-sugar factories be es- 
tablished all over the United States, wy bey millions of Americans, we 
could purchase our home ps for a good deal less money than the bounty- 
»aid foreign sugars, for the support and maintenance of foreigners, can be 
delivered here in America. Free sugar, therefore, means destruction to all 
Americans employed in sugar production, or their emigration to sugar- 
growing countries, 

Respectfully submitted. 


H. STUDNICZKA. 


DEAR Str: I am positive that l-cent protection means destruction of our 
sugar industry for the benefit of a nations, when otherwise millions 
of our own labor can peomenares. I therefore most earnestly request the 
most careful and kind consideration of the attached letter before you vote 
on the Wilson bill. 

Respectfully, 
H. STUDNICZKA., 

Hon. CHARLES F’. MANDERSON, 

Washington, D. 0. 


St. Louis, March 17, 1394. 
DEAR Srr: Inasmuch as the sugar schedule of the Wilson bill, as it has 


assed the House of Representatives, would, by im ng thes indus- 
| a of the United States, injure not only very mater: our own busi- 
ness, Which it took years to establish, but that of thousands other 


firms doing business with the sugar industry, I beg your indulgence to bring 
to your kind consideration some of the most potent points in favor of the 
protection of this industry. My plea is based on a twenty-five years’ prac- 
tical ex: eaee and close observation of all details concerning the vital 
ints a ne. 
a first started my public career in the ——— factories of Austria, and 
this industry, only through the intense fos goose of the various gov- 
ernments, became the formidable competitor of the tro cane sup- 
porting now millions of laborers at home and So , under a ty 
system, the export of said beet sugar in competition with the cane sugar. 
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If this was accomplished by legislative care of Europe, why should not the 
same results be brought about in the United States? We should produce 
the sugar we consume at home, employing millions of our laborers in pro- 
ducing the same, who would otherwise be forced to seek employment in 
other countries at this industry. We have not only the soil and climate for 
both the cane and beet-sugar production, but also some localities for sor- 

hum-sugar production. And there lacks nothing but the legislative foster- 

ng care todevelop these resources and export American sugar to foreign 
lands. What reason should there exist for permitting miliions of dollars 
to go abroad for one commodity which after ten or twenty years of foster- 
ing — should be produced as cheaply at home as it is now manufactured 
abroac 

Since a citizen of the United States I have devoted almost my entire time 
to the Louisiana sugar industry, traveling during the harvest season from 

lantation to plantation, which puts me into possession of inside facts and 

nowledge which very few possess as to the possibilities of that State as a 
= producer. 

ou, my dear Senator, are fully informed of the financial condition of 
Louisiana after the civil war. As you are aware it was very hard work for 
the Louisiana planters to climb up and get the credit for the necessary im- 
proved machinery to cheapen the production of sugar in order to compete 
with the world. Slowly but surely progress has been accomplished. hen 
came the oe promise of fifteen years by the United States Senate and 
Congress, and the confidence given the capitalist with this promise created 
a progress during these three years of its existence which can hardly be 
realized by anyone who is not a close observer of this industry. 

If this bounty be maintained during these fifteen years, as it unquestion- 
ably should be in due respect for a bona fide Government promise, or at 
least if it should be replaced with a 2-cent tariff for a revenue during this 
fixed period, the ss. with renewed confidence in their Government, 
would without hesitation construct a large number of sugar houses of 
twenty to fifty million pounds eee. for each harvesting season in beet 
and cane-sugar sections, and the cost o oa would be so enormously 
reduced as to enable competition with the world. 

All the lands surrounding such factortes would be forced into cultivation 
of cane or beet to supply the same, and the unprofitable cotton, wheat, corn, 
and rice crops woul diminished in the same proportion as cane and beet 
would increase. In all the above crops we have an overproduction, and in 
sugar alone we import seven-eighths of our own consumption, without men- 
tioning the possibilities of export, just as we now do with wheat, corn, and 
cotton. The now existing smallsugar houses of Louisiana, Texas, and Kan- 
sas, of one to two million pounds capacity, and therefore working to a great 
financial disadvantage, would gradually consolidate into large profitable 
establishments. But this centralization and enlargement of sugar houses 
req time, during which the fostering care of the Government is un- 
avoidable in order that the desired ends may be accomplished. 

In the meantime the industry would be destroyed by foreign eomepeseion. 
The results obtained in the beet-sugar industry of Europe should be con- 
vincing proof to any statesman what this fostering care has accomplished, 
and the same results can therefore be expected at home, It is only a ques- 
tion of time when the United States sugar industry can become self-sus- 
taining and be able to compete with the world in sugar production by cen- 
tralization of sugar houses. 

To strike the beet and cane sugar industry out of existence by one legisla- 
tive stroke without giving ita chance of existence in this vast agricultural 
Commonwealth will be a unique barbarous stroke of statesmanship that 
even the Czar of Russia would hardly be guilty of. 

In conclusion [ will endeavor to show what this industry means to those 
—— of the Union which have no landor climate adapted to the production 
ofsugar. , 

If we visit a sugar plantation we will find that, es speaking, there 
is noth to be found on the same but what is produced in other States of this 
great Union. Sugar farms produce sugar only. In the sugar houses we 
find machinery from almost every Eastern State, Missouri being fully rep- 
resented in St. Louis foundries. The agricultural implements come from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and other Middle States; mulesfrom Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Missouri; corn and hay from the Western States; coal 
from Pennsylvania and Alabama; the largely used pork products, including 
fertilizers from packing centers, and last, but not least, the Southern sugar 
industry supports in the hardest winter months thousands of families in 
Missouri who are flocking down by means of the cheap river transportation, 
sending the money which they earn to their homes for the support of their 
families. I am positive that in St. Louis alone not less than 4,000 families 
are supported by these means in the winter. 

If the bount:; continued it means only 20 cents annually for each con- 
sumer in the United States, and the man who is not willing to support with 
this small mite the development of an industry that promises such possi- 
bilities and magnitude of interstate commerce is hardly worthy the proud 
name of a citizen c* the United States. 

At present the Louisiana sugar Industry is entirely paralyzed. All con- 
templated improvements are at a standstill until the Senate has decreed 
that the promised bounty must be enforced or a tariff revenue replaced. 
The foundries that last year in St. Louis had an enormous amount of work 
for Louisiana sugar houses are practically lying idle, as there is very little 
other work for them to do, as no capital can be had to give under these con- 
ditions the required credit for the sugar-house improvement. 

I most sincerely trust that I have with the above feeble effort been able to 
cali your attention to the possibilities of the industry under Government 

rotection, and, should it be your pleasure, I will furnish any additional in- 

ormation in my possession. ‘ 

ae that you will pardon me for trespassing on your valuable time, I 
remain, with high regards, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
H. STUDNICZKA & CO. 


I insert also a letter addressed tome by Mr. Henry T. Oxnard, 
solicited by me in response to a newspaper article showing a 
very = amount of ignorance — the subject of sugar pub- 
lished over the signature of Mr.C. Wood Davis. Mr. Davis rushed 
into print, not to the edification of anybody, but probably to the 
satisfaction of himself, to show that it was utterably impossible 
to produce beet sugar in this country with profit; that it was an 
industry which, although it had received a little impetus, was 
bound to fade away and disappear even under the greatest de- 

ree that possibly could be given of fostering care in the way of 
Caner or of duty. His article was so full of misstatements and 
was based so ovEaaatly upon these repeated failures of the char- 
acter which I have heretofore described, that I asked Mr. Ox- 
nard, who I knew was entirely familiar with this subject, to give 
he benefit of his views and criticisms upon the article of 








1894. 





Mr. Davis. It isa most valuable and important contribution to 
the literature upen this sugar question, and is as follows: 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR., Octoder 31, 1898. 

My DEAR SiR: Knowing the interest you have always taken in the devel- 
opment of Nebraska’s agricultural resources, of which the new beet-sugar 
industry promises to become an important factor, I have taken the Liberty 
of writing you this letter to contradict certain statements which have r 
cently appeared regarding it in one of the New York dailies. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. C. Wood Davis, either personally 
or by reputation, but I notice that he has written an article on the beet-sugar 
question for the Sunday Sun, of October 22, which [have read, and will com- 
ment upon it briefly as follows: 

Mr. Davisis evidently a theorist pure and simple, and I venture to state, 
with absolute conviction that I am right in making the statement, that Mr. 
Davis obtained all his knowledge by reading articles which are more or less 
authentic, and it is very evident to me that he has never visited any of the 
six beet-sugar factories at present in existence in the United States, and I 
doubt very much whether Mr. Davis has been west of the Mississippi River 
since the erection of these factories, The fallacy of his statements proves 
it. The keynote of the whole situation and the answer to Mr. Davis's argu- 
ment is simply this: The wonderful development of the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States has only occurred since 1890, and the history of its 
progress can not be found in any pamphlet in existence at present, Itis 
simply a wonderful progress which has startled not only the American peo- 
ple, but also the great foreign sugar-producing nations of the world. 

I have received here, at Grand Island, within the last three years, visits 
from men sent out by the foreign countries to see in what danger their own 
native industry finds itself when the American people have once and for all 
determined to rid themselves of foreign dependence for an article of daily 
necessity. Dr. Paasche was sent expressly, and paid by the German Govy- 
ernment,to investigate the future possibility of introducing the beet-sugar 
industry in America. Carl Hager, chief editor of the Deutsche Zucker-in- 
dusirie, visited our factory in Norfolk, Nebr., last June, and informed us 
that heconsidered it a settled fact that the United States would soon become 
the leading sugar producer in the world. That he has never seen more and 
better soil adapted to the cultivation of the sugar beet, and while Germany 
had an advantage in her cheaper labor, that in time that advantage would 
be undoubtedly overcome by the Yankee ingenuity in inventing labor-saving 
machinery to do the work which had formerly been done by hand; and to 
help counterbalance the cheaper labor of Germany we had an advantage in 
the fertility of our soil, which for years to come, in his estimation, would 
yield fax better results, without any expensive fertilizers, than were now 
obtained from the exhausted soils of Europe, where most expensive fertil- 
izers had to be employed to resuscitate their feapoventehed soils, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, a most glorious future 
awaited this industry in America, much as he regretted tosay it. Therefis 
the opinion of a man who has made a study of this industry, as against that 
of a theorist whose sole information is. gained from statistics and books of 
more or less ancient origin. 

Up to 1889 hardly any beet sugar was produced in the United States. In 
1800 only 2,000 tons; in 1891, 5,000 tons;, in 1892, 12,500 tons; im1893 we will pro- 
duce more than 25,000 tons or one-eighth of the total amount produced from 
cane in the United States at the present time, and all this has been accom- 
plished in the last three years; an increase in 1893 over 1890 of approxi 
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seed actually showed 2 per cent more sugar than the average sug 
of Europe. 
I do not hesitate to say, without fear of contradiction that Mr. DAvts can 
find the answer for the failures in this industry prior to 1890 in the above 
Iam intimately acquainted with the establishment and history of the ex 








isting factories in the United States to-day, havine visited them all within 
the last three months. The Aiameda Beet Sugar Company, situated at Al 
varado, in California, started about 1880, and under adverse conditions strug 
gled along until 1890. As I said before, during that period it was almost an 
impossibility to make a success of the beet-sugar industry in the United 
States, in competition with that of cane tn the trop i the hi ly sub 
sidized beet sugar of Europe. The subsidies of Europ » being gradually 
withdrawn as the industry gets more powerful and better able to compete 
with thecane of the tropics. To-day the beet has surpassed the ®, and 
more sugar is produced throughout the world from the sugar lx in from 
sugar cane; but to go back to 1889, we find the Alameda Beet star ¢ 
pany, after passing through various hands, a small and poorly built 
probably not capable of working more than 100 tons per day, wh 
tirely on too small a scale to be profitable 

In 1889 it was bought py a party of capitalists, remodelled and improv 
by the introduction of additional and labor-saving machinery, so that te 


day it is capable of working at least 200 tons of beets. The agricultural s 
uation is perfect. The farmers in that vicinity having learned to appr 
ciate the value of this crop have been for some years willing and anxious 
to grow more than all the beets required to run this factory successfully 
and from allI heard and saw I am convinced that the industry will thris 
and is a great blessing to the nei¢hborhood where it is situated 

We next come to the Western Beet Sugar Company, situated at Watson 
ville, Cal., which was built in 1889 to 1800. During the first tnree years the 
factory did not obtain the necessary raw material, and even fn Europe t 
day when a factory is started in a new locality it ils not expected to make a 
profitable season the first year. In America my experience goes to show 
that it requires two or three years before the farmers learn to grow and 
appreciate the advantages of the beet-sugar crop, but once learned it is by 
far the most profitable crop that can be grown. As I sated before, the Wat 
sonville factory, after losing money on an investment of three-quarters ot 
a million for the first two or three years, obtained this year more beets than 
they could use, and the farmers in the neighborhood sare scrambling over 
each other in their efforts to get the factory to give them a contract to grow 
beets. This factory will work 80,000 tons and distribute 00,000 among the 
farmers of the neighborhood for beets alone 

I now come to Chino, located Im Southern California, a factory of which 
I am president and which was built by our company in I8@f. During t! 
first years we had difficulty in supplying the factory with sufficient quan 
tity of beets, but this year we obtained all tne beets wewanted. In fact. we 
had to double the capacity of our factery in order to be able to werk the 
supply which was offered us, and I am already offered twice as many be 
as we can work in that factory next year. I think Mr. Davis will admit with 
me that farmers are not apt to be theorists or philanthropists, that is, if he 
has visited a farm or the great farming section west of the Mississippi River, 
and the above facts show that they make more money in growing sugar 
beets than any othercrop it is possible for them to put inthe soil. Such is 
undoubtedly the case. I will give a few figures to substantiate this ass 
tion 

Gustafson Bros. came to Chino three years ago without any capital what 





| ever and commenced beet farming on their own account, doing their work 


mately 2,006 percent. There has-never veen such wonderful progress made | 


anywhere in the sugar industry of the world in this short space of time. 

Mr. Davis, in his article, refers to the numerous failures which have oc- 
curred in this industry, and says that ‘‘ Most persistent efforts have been 
made to establish the industry in Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Kansas, and elsewhere.’’ As a matter of fact, efforts 
have been made prior to 1880, but on such a small scale that they were 
doomed to defeat before the factories were even built—in most cases mere 
toys—and I venture to say that any one of the beet-sugar factories estab 
lished within the last three years has cost more than all the abortive at- 
tempts put together prior to 1880. 


Then, again, the knowledge and requirements were lacking in these vari- | 
ous enterprises, andfrom allI have read on the subject they were founded | 


on enthusiasm rather than on the scientific principles dictated by sound 
common sense. 

Then, again, I willin all candor admit that it is only within the last fit- 
teen years that the beet-sugar industry has become a factor in the produc 
tion of sugar in the world, andany enterprise started before 1880 was almost 
certainly doomed to defeat, as it was impossible at that time for beet sugar 
to compete with cane on an equal footing. Tremendous subsidies given in 
Europe and the science and intelligence of France, Germany, and Austria 
have made it possible within the last fifteen years for the beet to surpass 
the cane. 

In 1875 Germany exported only 56,000 tons of sugar, whereas in 1890 the ex 
port of that country alone reached the enormous figures of 744,000 tons, so 
you see that it would have been foolish to have attempted to introduce the 
beet-sugar industry in the United States at the time when the superiority 
of the sugar cane as a sugar-producing plant was unquestioned, but in 186) 
the conditions were exactly reversed, and every year after that the sugar 
beet will slowly aud surely leave its ancient competitor inthe rear. ‘he 
reason is avery simple one. In 1880, in Europe, the average per cent of 
sugar in the beet was only 9 per cent, which was much less than the amount 
of sugar contained in the cane; whereas in 1890 the average percentage of 
sugar in the beet was over I4 per cent or more, On an average, than was con- 
tained in the sugar cane. 

Every per cent means about 20 pounds more sugar which can be produced 
from a given weight of beets with the same capital invested and with the 
same labor and machinery. Here would bea hundred pounds more sugar 


produced in a ton of sugar beets to-day than it was capable of obtaining | 


fifteen vears ago, and this wonderful increase is due partly to perfec- 
tions in manufacture, but more largely to the sugar content of the beet it 
self. The beet is a biennial, coming to seed oniy the second year, and it is 
possible to go through a beet field in the autumn, selecting what appears 
to be the richest beets, store them away during the winter, and replant 
them in the spring, after having analyzed each individual beet for its 
sugar contents, rejecting all those below a given standard. These are 
called mother beets, and are then planted and yield seed which will pro- 
duce bests containing more saccharine than their ancestors, just as we 
breed our horses or high-grade cattle, selecting the best for that purpose. 
On the other hand, the sugar cane is not susceptible of being developed in 
that way and contains no more sugar to-day, in a given ton of cane, than 
existed a given ton of cane at the beginning of thiscentury. Thatissim- 
ply and absolutely the reason why, prior to 1880, it was not an advantage to 
developthe beet-sugarindustry: but to-day wecan startin and take advantage 
of what thescience of Europe has taken fifty yearstoproduce. I grewnative 
seed here from the inzported beets for the first time last year, and the re- 
sults have been’most gratifying, as the beets produced from Nebraska-grown 








thoroughly. The result was that they have been successful in every crop 
they have planted. They bought 2acres of chotee land for 3175 per acre 
and on this they made the last payment this summer. They have a clear 
deed for their 20 acres to-day and they have paid for it from beets raised on 
the land. They came to Chino, as Mr. Gustafson said, ‘without a dollar 
and they now own a piece of land that is not excelled in Californi 
They have kept a careful itemized account of their expenses o1 
acres of beets this year, including their own work, which they counted a 








$1.50 per day, and which amounted to #275. That much should be added to 
their net profit, as it is their personal earnings from labor on the'r er¢ 
They harvested from the 20 acres 436 tons, for which they received ™.50 
ton. The figures, then, are: 
Grosse returns, 496 tons. ...................... ‘ : $1, 962. 00 
 ceveunweuioucume ; HO. 00 
Harrowing twice ditnmorrnns ; : 12. 00 
Seed ieee sieebes ‘ an wuts 0, 00 
Seeding — ee 5. OO 
Thinning “2 ‘ 80. 00 
Cultivating twice ...... hi : 12. 00 
TI ReMi Dei icici aint deaarnes - wie 1G. OO 
Topping ...... die i 108. 00 
Plowing. .... ‘ Piha a etepins uinennarienivens “ 40. OO 
Hauling to factory ae : 174. 40 
Tare and factory expenses akon at 60. 20 

Total expenses a owen a 54. 60 
Net profit .._.. Madiiaiens i ell eed ED ate ke 1, 377. 40 

. 1, 962. 00 
Net profit per acre . uae ; aitatoaies 68. 87 


The next factory is the Utah Sugar Company, located in the R 
tains, at Lehi, Utah. This factory was also built in 1891; made entirely out 
of American machinery. During two years they had a hard struggle in 
every way, but this year they are making a tremendous success of the it 
dustry. The farmers are enthusiastic on the subject, and the factory couid 
undoubtedly obtain two or three times as many beets next year as they can 
use, showing the profits in the industry to the farmer 

We next come to Nebraska, where there are located at present two I 





sugar factories, namely, Oxnard Beet Sugar Company, Grand Island, and 
Norfolk Beet Sugar Company, Norfolk, Nebr. The former was built in 1800 
and the latter in 1891. They both had to go through the usual and void 

able difficulties of the introduction of a new crop, as well as a new industry 
in a new locality, and have had to struggle for the first two or three years, 


but this year the industry is being appreciated at its true worth and will 
makea great success, both agriculturally and manufacturingly, Mr.C. Wood 
Davis to the contrary notwithstanding 

They were enabled to go through the first few years losing money because 
of the assistance granted by the Government, and gradually they are going 
to become stronger and stronger, as the years go by and the industry be 
comes better understood by all connected with it, until at the expiration of 
the bounty contract, in ten years from now, they will be able-to thrive with 
out any assistance whatsoever. Mr. Davis speaks of “ paternalism 
“the enrichment of the few at the expense of the many.” I deny the im} 
tation. It is not class legislation. A wider scope was aimed at. The ob 
ject was to produce within our borders the sugar we consume, and save & 
hundred and odd million dollars which we are annually sending ont from 
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within our borders for an agricuioerat product which can be developed in 
this country just as well as in Europe. 

The United States Government, by both branches of Congress and signed 
by the President, passed an act in 1890 granting a subsidy, until January 1, 
1905, to all who would risk and invest their money in trying to produce a 
national object deemed to be tothe best interests of all the inhabitants of this 
country, namely, the permanent establishment of the American sugar in- 
dustry. It was then decided to be for the best interests of the country and 
its inhabitants to make one last and final effort to, if possible, become in- 
Ss of foreign nations for our sugar. 

The manufacturers accepted this proposition in good faith, making con- 
tracts on this basis far into the future, and if the Government keeps faith 
with them, as they are morally bound to do, I have no hesitation whatso- 
ever in saying thatina very few years all the sugar we use will be pro- 
duced within our own borders, and there will be established a new industry 
which will require at least five hundred millions of invested capital, giving 
employment to millions, eventually cheapening the price of sugar, not only 
to ourselves but to the whole civilized world, and become a great factor in 
overcoming the depression which has lately fallen upon all our agricultural 
crops. 

Bat to particularize what I was saying in regard to the beet-sugar indus- 
try of Nebraska. From anagricultural standpoint I will say that not more 
than a mile and a half from where I am at present sitting lives a farmer, to 
whom I should be very glad to introduce Mr. Davis if he favors me with a 
call, who ae planted 20 acres in sugar beets for ourfactory. He real- 
ized $1,088, and told me no later than two hours ago that it had cost him a 
little less than #200 to cultivate, harvest, and haul the crop to the factory. 

Here was a profit of about #900 on 20 acres of beets—$44 an acre, and this is 
only a sample of the others in the neighborhood. The Standard Cattle 
Company, of Ames, Nebr., eaten 500 acres in beets for us this year, and 
have obtained an average of more than 15 tons to the acre on the entire 500 
acres, and in exceptional cases they obtained as high as 31 tons to the acre. 
As we pay % a ton for the beets delivered at our factory, they realize over 
#75 an acre for their product. 

I forgot to mention that five of the six beet-sugar factories in the United 
States are paying & a ton for their beets, and the other oes pers on a grad- 
uated scale according to the percentage of sugar contained therein which 
this yeer will average the farmer about % a ton, so that practically it may 
be said the farmers are receiving 8 a ton for their beets in the United 
States, a fact of which Mr. Davis was ignorant, or at least doubted, for the 
simple reason that, in my opinion, he knows ae at all about the beet- 
sugar industry except what he has read and gathe from statistics, some 
of which I know to be absolutely false. 

Mr. Davis, in his article, lays great stress on the cost of labor in this 
<7 against the cheap labor of Europe. He is right as far as he goes. 
Labor is very much cheaper in Europe than it is in the United States, but 
if Mr. Davis had come out and seen our factories and watched the icul- 
ture in the flelds he would have noticed that American muity in labor- 
saving machinery is ae the cheap labor of Europe, und this 
year, for the first time, we have suc ed in producing an implement which 
eccupies the same relative position towards the beet-sugar industry that 
the self-reaper and binder does towards wheat. 

One of the most tedious portions of the whole industry is the harvesting 
of the beets and getting them ready for the factory. This process is done in 
snewpe by men, women, and children going into the field and them 
outwith forks, throwing them into piles, and then another group picks each 
separate beet up and cutsoff the top with the leaves by using a special knife, 
as it is impossible for the factory to use the leaves in the manufacture of 
sugar. This new instrument goes along with two horses, cuts the leaves off 
in the ground, plows the beets out and throws them into an elevator which 
carries them to the farmer’s wagon running alongside. 

It is one of the most ingenious implements I have seen and does away with 
at least one-half of the hand labor connected with the beet crop, but it re- 
quired three years and at least wae an experimental way on our part 
to evolve such an implement, which has only been brought out this season, 
and whereas in Bet seasons it has cost the farmer 70 cents to dig, cut the 
tops off and load his beets, this implement will do the same work for 15cents 
a ton, a saving to the farmer of 55 cents on every ton of beets. 

I mention this to show that in time we will undoubtedly reduce the ques 
ticn of labor to a minimum, but it will require some yearsto bring it to per- 
fection. I believe that an acre of beets, at an ave’ of 15 tons, can be de- 
livered to the factory at a cost not exceeding 835. ve dollars a ton, which 
is paid by the American beet-sugar manufacturers, is more than is paid to 
any other agricultural producer of sugar beets in the world. 

By givin;s these prices we are practically sharing the bounty with the 
farmer, who also has to do some missionary work for a few years, until he 
learns how to cultivate and grow this crop to the best eg Sugar 
beets can be grown in nearly every State of the Union, and only last weekI 
received samples from Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, which were 
thought to be outside of the beet sugar belt some years ago, and the bects 
from these States showed an av of nearly 15 per cent of saccharine, 
which is higher than the ave of Europe to-day. Mr. Davis lays great 
siresson the “thinning out’ of beets, and practice shows that this part of 
the work can be done at a cost not to exceed % an acre, which is only 33 
cents on a crop of 15 tons and this cost will. I am convinced, be further re- 
duced by new and better appliances as soon as American ingenuity has be- 
come y acquainted with the machinery uired. 

Mr. Davis winds up by saying that (quot his own words) “‘we will 
never make a success of the beet sugar industry unless we are willing to 
nearly double the cost to the consumer by feeding the industry with a bounty 
but little less than the cost of the rted product.” Let us read that 
statement and then look at the facts. © pay for the s that we import 
over $100,000,000 a year, and we have paid to date less than ten million, yearly, 
in bounties: therefore, we have been developing the industry by Paying 
bounties of less than one-tenth of the amount we pay for our imported s 
instead of nearly as much as he would have us believe, by the above quotation. 

We are continually partners in the climatic misfortunes of fore coun- 
tries as far as our sugar is concerned, and this very year, o to a drought 
in Europe, the American peoeee will have to pay nearly $20,000,000 more for 
their sugar, and in case of a foreign war am t thesugar-producing coun- 
tries of Europe which is not only a bility but a strong probability (ow- 
ing to the decreased production in those countrias during a period of stag- 
nation resulting from war) we would have Bear by way of rice 

ury. 





for sugar, in two years more than would I ate the total bounty that 
would be due during the balance of this cent ° 
In brief, this is a national, economic, and purely business question, and 
if we are to succeed in push it to the t of producing all the sugar 
now consumed in the Uni States, which is the real — aimed at, it 
must be considered from the standpoint which any great matter 
occ in the financial worid. 
It is my firm conviction and honest belief that, unlessa liberal, and 
anent policy is maintained, we might as well abandon the of ever 
able to permanently establish the sugar industry in the United States. 
The faith and moral ob! on of & great government is at stake, 
and I for one believe that it will be maintained. do otherwise would be 
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foolish from an economic standpoint, unjust from a moral one, and ruina- 
tion for those who have invested, relying, as they undoubtedly had a right 
to do, on the promise and good faith of the United States Government. 

Thank you for the interest you are taking in behalf of this new and 
promising industry, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
HENRY F. OXNARD. 
Hon. C. F. MANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have also a letter here from a constituent of mine, which I 
shallread. This gentleman is not a sugar-manufacturer; he has 
no interest in the subject, except the interest that, under the 
inducement offered for the growth of beets, he concluded to take 
some of the land owned by the corporation of which he was the 
general manager, and plant beets; and at Ames, Nebr., he en- 
tered upon the cultivation of beets. He has supplied from his 
land the sugar factories, I think, both of Norfolk and Grand 
et. He writes me under date of December 29, 1893, as fol- 
Ows: 

AMES, NEBR., December 29, 1893. 


WEAR Sir: I take the liberty to send you a letter on the subject of beet- 
: ar culture, not becaus’ there is anything new or particularly valuable 
n it— 


In that he is vastly mistake:.— 
but because it is perhaps as good an exposition of the reasons for allow- 
ing the sugar bounty to continue as Iam able to make. In the course of 
my business I am frequently obliged to cover the entire district between 
the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains from the Rio Grande to the 
Yellowstone, and whatever there is lacking in my statement must be at- 
tributed to the limitations of my intelligence rather than to lack of oppor- 
tunity to see what is really needed to develop the country. I believe the de- 
velopment of the sugar-beet industry will be far slower thanitis ordinarily 
expected to be, as I think many failures will be witnessed. But I do not 
doubt that the production of beet sugar will prove to be the one industry 
that can give to this country a greater prosperity than it will ever reach 
without it. 
Yours, truly, 


R. M. ALLEN, General Manager. 
Hon. CHARLES I", MANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 7 


Mr. Allen is the genera] manager of the Standard Cattle Com- 
pany, at Ames, Nebr. The stock of this company is largely 
owned, I think, by citizens of Massachusetts. 

Even at some weariness to myself, and I fear to the weariness 
of the Senate,I shall take the time to read this letter addressed 
to me and dated December 29, 1893: 


DeAR Sir: As this is a critical time for an important industry ip our State, 
I take the liberty to show up some points in justification of retaining the 
sugar bounty, which I think have not received enough attention, although 
— of the reasons have been manifest, and have been ably set forth by 
others. 

If thein‘ention ofthe Wilson bill is tolet beet-sugar growing die out withas 
little injury as possible tothe factories now in operation, the gradual extinc- 
tion of the bounty is perhaps logical, even if ineffectual. But it will surely 
prevent the further growth of the beet-sugar industry. 

I will first assume that it is desirable for the United States to grow as 
much of their own stigar as possible (which I believe is not denied by any- 
one) for the various good reasons given, i. ¢., to secure a new agricultural 

roduct to rotate with our usual crops, Which are now raised in excess; to 

eep in this country some $116,000,000 Which now out for sugar, and 
which it takes almost our entire exports of wheat and corn to pay for; to 
provide employment for buiiders, machinists, and all those who furnish 
needed supplies, as coal, limestone, oil, and other a. 

The free trader says that if the industry will pay it does not need protec- 
tion, and that it is not right to tax others to make sugar beets pay, which is 
clear and ae, but inadequate. There is a great benefit to be 
gained, and to gain it someone must pay a price. The factories become 

ers as soon as erected, and help to pay the bounty to themselves, and 
the great business that is created in all directions heips to pay the tax that 
keeps it allinmovement. Other taxpayers are beneficiaries besides the own- 
ers of factories, and where there is no profit (till depreciation of plant, re- 
, and a host of collateral expenses are provided for) all the bounty goes 

ack to laborers and others than owners of factories. 

There is quite a widespread idea that beet-sugar factories can make money 
without a bounty, and it is to be hoped that they can when the manufacture 
and culture of beets have become firmly established. The difficulties to be 
overcome are those of agriculture and not of manufacture; but owners of 
factories in the have to assume both branches, and the bounty to- 
day is going 1 y to agriculture. The factories are of no use without 
beets, and have made themselves responsible for the growing of beets vy 
a own construction. You doubtless know how great this responsibil- 

ty is. 


Let me say here in passing that at many of the beet-sugar fac- 
tories the ee ae so great in the beginning to induce 
farmers to engage in this new, apparently hazardous, and highly 
intelligent process of cultivation that these factories in numer- 
ous instances are to-day leasing lands, purchasing lands, and 
are themselves producing the beets out of which the sugar is 
made. So his statement that the bounty is largel i to ag- 
riculture not only indirectly, but directly, is foun in fact. 

The only doubt I have ever had has been the ibility that we may be a 
little ahead of time in attempting to plant this industry now. but on the 
whole I think not. Ican not believe that we shall go on forever gro 
corn and wheat to send away for sugar, when we can grow the sugar here, 
Even if there should appear to be an economy as far as figures could show, 
and we should concede that Cuba and Germany have to-day advantages for 
growing sages sufficient to overcome transportation, this economy is not 
real, and there is Ro reason to —— that it would exist at all a few years 
hence. Al the average selling price of grain and cost.of sugar may 
show a gain in sugar abroad (which Idoubt), the collateral gain in 
growing our own sugar would easily overcome such margin. 


I do not think I have ever seen the proposition that it is not 
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for the benefit of a country to buy where it can buy the cheapest 
more clearly and better stated than in those two sentences. 

This collateral gain is important enough to settle the matter, but is im- 
perfectly understood. I do not believe that those who wish to dismiss the 
matter so shortly by letting sugar take care of itself, without support, have 
any realization of the value of the establishment of beet sugar. To begin 
with, speaking especially of Nebraska, our soil cannot stand continual crop- 
ping without rotation and a general improvement of agriculture; and the 
yield of crops will soon begin to be inadequate tosupport the owners ofiarms 
of average size. 

The western half of Nebraska and Kansas, with a gradually increasing 
elevation and comparatively thin soil, is already a ay of uncertain 
crops (the real cause of the discontent of that section) and an intelligent 
tillage of the soil must come. The extension of irrigation from the west is 
the most important improvement to be adopted, and this will in time make 
this section i et and prosperous. The effect of this will be to annex 
this section industrially to the arid district, much of which is suitable for 
sugar raising; and although the population will not be as dense as that of 
the eastern part of the State, at an elevation less than 1,400 feet, there will 
be a large population along the lines of canals. 


I will say here that I was exceedingly pleased with the state- 
went made by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] 
in his speech a few days ago as to the capabilities of the James 
River (commonly known as the Jim River), in that State, for the 
cultivation of beets and the production of beet sugar. They 
have the great advantage in that country that they can them- 
selves turnon the rain. They can by artesian wells tap the un- 
derground streams and bring them to the suface, and are not 
dependent upon the whims and vagaries of the Weather Bureau 
as to whether their crops shall receive water when itis needed. 

In Western Nebraska there come down ‘those great streams 
that head in Colorado and Wyoming, and there is the abundant 
opportunity by irrigation to produce upon that which is com- 
paratively thin soil, as compared with that in the eastern part 
of the State, abundant crops of beets and of grain. 

I hope the Government may help by proper surveys the irri- 
gation of our semiarid lands. 


It is easy to believe that the sugar beet will be of inestimable value to the 
country I speak of, and form part of a successful agriculture that wil! solve 
the problem of the industrial status of this great area. lt willalso promote 
political peace by establishing the prosneeiey of the people on a firm founda- 
tion. Ihave seen much of the arid district east of the Rockies for the last 
fourteen years, having been engaged in the cattle business from Texas to 
Montana; and the present condition and future possibilities of settlement 
in this section are constantly before my eyes. Only within the last few 

ears has the necessity of irrigation to the eastward of the Colorado line 

ome manifest; but itisnow coming, and with it the population that will 
need this new branch of agriculture. 

Next, I feel that the larger portion of farmers in this section need the train- 
ing and education that will be brought by the sugar beet We must adopt 
all possible means to avoid sinking into stolidand unthinking peasants, and 
must compete with other countries by brains and industry, and not by sim- 
ple endurance of poverty. In the future sometime our section will be the 
the seat of beet-sugar production, and, once established, our best protection 
will be the cost of transportation into the mountain and Upper Missouri 
district. This brings us to the important point of cost of transportation to 
the transmissouri country. The price of the commodities we sell is settled 
at Chicago or London, and we pay the freight charges to market; which 
charges are 50 to 100 per cent of original value. The price of the commodi- 
= we —_ is settled at Boston or New York, and we pay freight charges to 

e West. 

1do not complain of the rate of the charges, but cil attention to the fact 
that the transmissouri and mountain district is by nature so located that 
we are placed at a disadvantage compared with other paris of the country. 
In order to become prosperous and numerous we must bring to bear all our 
resources of money, brains, and courage; we must make aconstant, posi- 
tive effort to overcome obstacles by science, and to allow for opposing forces 
by uncerstanding what they really are. Otherwise, much of the mountain 
district will remain thinly settled and poverty stricken; and certain por- 
tions will continue to be infested by robbers and unfit for peaceable, honest 
men, as to-day. 

We should have achance to make a start and begin to learn something 
about sugar beets now; and none but those who have experience know how 
much there is to learn and how hard it is to learnit. The sugar beet is the 
most artificial and scientific of all products of agriculture, and in every 
country where produced, capital and energy have been needed tosustain the 

uction by farmers. The original cost of a factory, added to the amount 

hat is likely to be lost in beet-growing on a large scale for the first season 

or two; and added to this the cost of or, ization, salaries of experts in and 

out of season, cost and wear and tear of agricultural machinery, and cost of 

nom animals, make a total that only a strong financial combination can 
stand. 

It is not like other branches of agriculture, in which the simple crops of 
wheat, oats, or corn have been planted for an unknown number of centur‘es. 
The farmer inherits these crops, and will plant as naturally as he eats, 
whether they will grow or not. It is pathetic to see, for the last decade, 
corn fields along the Union Pacific at elevation too great for this crop. 
and which yield about as successfully as would cotton on the same land. 
Farmers 1 not take hold of sugar beets except under the protection of a 
——. and friendly organization that will grow beets themselves and show 
them how. 


That has been the history in the State of Nebraska where in- 
telligent men, acquainted fully with the conditions of its culture 
abroad, have themselves set the example, giving the object- 
lesson needed by the surrounding farmers to understand how 
this crop can be produced. 


And this will be found true of all that part of our country east of the 
Rockies. West of the Rockies, in Utah, Idaho, and the Pacific Slope gener- 
ally, farmers take hold more earnestly because the cost of transportation of 
other products drives them to something new; and still, in one conspicuous 
instance at least out of three, the factory has got a supply of beets from a 
great planter. 

The c expense of engaging in the production and manufacture of beet- 
sugar in the beginning requires a large capital, which can not be secured 


without the prospect of safety which the bounty will give. A large volume 
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of production is absolutely essential to the manufacturer, and it will take 

ears to get the necessary quantity of beets from farmers. It will be teo pro- 
ound an agricultural revolution, or rather advance, to come without a great 
effort, but once set in motion it will unquestionably grow until it becomes 
the yg 4 of agriculture; and very soon beet-growing will get more and 
more into the hands of small growers, because they can practice it more 
economically than large planters. very operation of its culture is far more 
difficult and expensive than in the case of other fleld crops; but these dim 
culties can be rapidly overcome by the application of a zeal and enthusiasm 
that will be brought to bear on the subject with the certainty of a bounty 
that will continue long enough to help us over the start ' 

There is no one who can accurately compare cost of producing sugar here 
and in Germany or France; but the cost of labor is commonly brought up 
asan obstacle too great to be overcome, The wages of our labor are high, 
but the cost of our labor can be reduced by about one-half by the simple ac 
quiring of manual dexterity in the use of the hoe, and in learning how to 
thin piants quickly, and other ways too numerous to mentior. It will not 
be possible to reduce greatly the cost of preparation of land, seeding, and 
harvest; butsomething can be done. And on the whole, cost of culture per 
acre can be greatly lessened; and when the sugar beet shall have become an 
usual and common crop, a large population of expert field workers will ef 
fect a permanent lessening of cost of culture per acre that will potently 
operate to lessen the cost of sugar to the consumer. 

Coming to the credit side of the farmers’ account, there is the widest pos 
sible field for improvement of results, #. ¢., the yield of sugar per acre, and 
the possibie variation is so great that we can foresee that when we have 
learned the culture of the beet we are likely to be much better off without a 
bounty than we are now With one. Beets must be rotated with other crops, 
and the yield of cer eals will be from 10 to 25 per cent greater when grown on 
land on which beets have grown. The laity do not know or care what 10 to 
25 per cent better yield means toa farmer, but divided into cost it lessens 
cost per bushel, and effects as valuable reduction as that of cost of transpor- 
tation to Europe. 

We can compete with Russia, Austria, Argentine, and India only by using 
the means in our power, and the present discontentin the West shows that 
all means are needed. The cost of beef and mutton, as well as cereals, will 
be reduced by the culture of the beet. Transportation is cheap in these 
days, but it costs 835 to carry a steer from Nebraska to London and pay cost 
of sale at least half what he is worth here, anda reduction of costis a great 
thing to us. We must keep the cattle to fertilize our land, to increase 
yield and reduce cost so as to compete with other people. To compete with 
Europe we must equal them in yield of beets per acre and in sugar con- 
tent; or, in other words, in yield of sugar per acre. 

We must reach an average yield of beets per acre of 12 tons, with common 
yields of 15, 18, or 20 tons per acre, to be able to stand on our own feet; and 
up to this time our average performance is not nearly so good as that. We 
must also grow high-class beets of high sugar content; and to secure a suit- 
able tonnage of such beets is dificult, requiring proper selection of land, 

reat care, scientific fertilization; in short, great experience of beet culture. 

‘here is easily a variation in yield of sugar per acre equal to the bounty, 
and if we knew how to secure without fail the best possible yield we could 
dispense with the bounty at once, and make no more effort to reduce cost of 
culture per acre or further perfect provesses of manufacture. 

But of course yield of sugar will always vary greatly with the seasons, like 
all other crops,and we can only hope to raise our average enough to make 
it possible to hold our own, with the assistance of all the other improve 
ments we can make. In my own opinion it will require twenty-five years to 
reach in this country the a of all, or nearly all, the sugar we con- 
sume, and the bounty will only help us part way along the road. The sugar 
content of beets not only varies by seasons, but in different fields, in differ- 
ent beets, from day to day, by an amount that we should make it our study 
to save or secure. I aminclined to think that by the construction of proper 
cold-storage warehouses for beets at factories a saving of sugar in the beets 
of 10 per cent of the total can be effected. 

There is now a loss from evaporation that is an unknown quantity, and 
which will require the experiments of years to determine. The bounty is 
now about 30 per cent of the gross returns to the manufacturer, and I make 
a simple guess, which I do not claim to be an estimate, that 10 per cent of 
our sugar is lost by evaporation. Whatever the loss may be, part of it can 
be saved by proper storehouses; some will inevitably be lost in the fields 

The culture of beet seed alone is the careof a lifetime to scientific growers 
in France and Germany; and in the development of this one single branch 
is to be found justification for a bounty, and for the foundation and main- 
tenance of experiment stations for continuous investigation and improve- 
ment of species. 

We are fortunate indeed that twoof the most intelligent and civilized 
nations in the world have spent the best part of this century in the discoy- 
eries that open up tous so wonderful an industry as thatof beet sugar. 
We have merely toexamine the results in those countries to find out whether 
we wantit here or not, and this anyone can do with very little pains. One 
of the inevitable results of beet culture will be to multiply the population 
oat in the beet districts and eventually reduce the size of farms. It will 
make it possible to get the wa for a family from 20 or 10 acres of land, 
roved.by the gross value of the crop per acre 

@ average value of a crop of corn peracre is about $10 in this fertile sec- 
tion, and some of our land in beets this year yieldea a gross product of #125 
= acre, Which shows how many more people can be supported by growing 

ets than by growingcorn. Another valuable point is that the manufac- 
ture of sugar will help to furnish employment to idle laborers in winter, 
and to my mind nothing is to be more deplored than the present enforced 
idleness of so many from December to April. 

Our iand, now worth (in this section of the State) #25 to 840!per acre, will 
reach a value of 8150 to #250, and buildings will be multiplied an hundred- 
told. The two sugar factories in Nebraska to-day stand nearly alone as ev- 
idences of a higher industrial and social life in the future. And taxable 
values will be multiplied and yield a revenue that can be applied to the im- 
provement of the condition of those who till the soil. 

Our population will in any case greatly increase, and my experience of 
sixteen years west of the Missouri convinces me that we need in this sec- 
tion more than in any other the application of brains to agriculture. Itis 
unfortunate that narrow minds, knowing nothing of the cost of overcoming 
obstacles in the path, believe there is plenty of money in beet sugar without 
a bounty, whether we know how or not. Let us trust that they will not be 
able to wreck something that will confer more prosperity and happiness on 
our country, ten to one, than any other industry now practiced by mankind. 

Yours, truly, 


as 


R. M. ALLEN. 
Hon. CHARLES F’. MANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WASHBURN. By whom is that letter written? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The ietter is written by Mr. R. M. Allen, 
of the Standard Cattle Company, a corporation the stock of 
which is largely owned in Massachusetts. This gentleman has 
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grown bects on the lands of his company for sale to these fac- 
tories. He has no interest whatever in the factories themselves. 
I read his letter because it is such an admirable presentation of 
this subject, coming as it does from a man who is actuated by no 
selfish motive whatever, except that benefit which he will re- 
ceive in conhection with all the other citizens of this country. 

Mr. HOAR. An interest purely agricultural. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Purely agricultural. 

Mr. CAREY. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me. 
I will state that Mr. Allen made his first experiment last year 
in growing sugar beets: that he was contracted with by the 
manager of these factories, and he grew in gros $36,000 worth 
of beets on Nebraska land. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I shall occupy no longer the time of 
the Senate at this time. There are many other matters con- 
nected with the sugar question that need ventilation and ob- 
servation. They will be more proper, however, and in better 

oint when we come, if we shall come, to paragraph 1824, which 
8 the proposition of an ad valorem rate of duty connected with 
a specific rate to be charged upon sugar importations into this 
country. 

i coonantl y hope that we may not come to the consideration of 
that paragraph; that neither the substitute proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Finance nor to be p by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] shall receive the approval of 
this body. lam firmly convinced that all that is needed to any 
patriotic man is the investigation without prejudice, without 
party bias, of the sugar question, of the bounty legislation, of 
the legal and the moral obligation arising under it, to convince 
him that until 1905 there should be paid the bounty provided in 
the McKinley act. 

There have been no petitions from any section of the United 
States praying for the repeal of the bounty. On the waneeaey 
from North, South, East, and West there has come from think- 
ing men, men not actuated by selfish motives, the insistance, the 
demand upon the Congress of the United States that the bounty, 
saving so much to the ple of the United States and of such 
great advantages to the Goverament itself, should be main- 


tained. 
Irealize that speech toconvince men in this body is a waste of 
time. ‘‘ Though one should rise from the dead ye would not re- 


pent.” The longer I stay here the more I amconvinced thatspeech, 
except for home consumption or for placing oneself right upon 
the record, is a useless labor. I never rise here to address the 
Senate without feeling that I owe an apology te _— for do- 
ing it. But for this great re I havemade this long appeal. 
I have made it earnestly because I know whereof I speak when 
I say there is no industry—I believe [ could say there are no 
half dozen industries combined—so important for the well-being 
of this country as the maintenance of the production of sugar. 

Mr. PEF FER. Mr. President, I suppose that this is as good 
a time as I shall have during the discussion of this particular 
paragraph to make some suggestions that I wish to make, and 
therefore I will proceed now. 

This bill is proceeding on the protective theory. When the 
debate began [ was very much in doubt as to where we would 
find ourselves after a month or six weeks of diseussion had 
passed. I knew what was the doctrine of the party that went 
out of power a year ago last spring, for there has been at no 
time either in their theory or in their practice within the last 
ten years any variation from a distinctively protective tariff 
policy. ‘That was not the original doctrine of the Republican 
party which had descended to it from the days of Clay and Jack- 
son. It was then exactly what the Democratic party pretends 
to believe to-day; that is to say, a tariff levied for revenue with 
the duties so adjusted as to afford incidental protection to Amer- 
ican industries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would it interrupt the Senator from Kansas 
if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Nota particle. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think there is a practical 
difference between a duty levied for revenue with incidental 
protection and a protective duty? In what — manner can 
there be any distinction? It is the effectof the duty which is 
considered, by whatever name it is called. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will answer the Senator from Rhode Island 
by placing the two propositions this way, so that we may see by 
the contrast the difference: One theory is a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection, that is to say, the primary object of 
laying the duties is to furnish revenue to defray the expenses of 
the Government, and that there shall be no more revenue raised 
from that source than is sufficient to defray the expenses of the 
tee ee ight be levied, according to th 

Upoa that theory revenue might evied, to the 
doctrine enunciated a few days ago by the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MILs], upon finished manufactures, articles that are 
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completed and ready for use, requiring nothing to be done but 
to put them to immediate use. For example, take a manufac- 
tured wagon ready for use just as we find them at the ware- 
houses to-day. The farmer brings in his team, hitches it to the 
wagon, takes it off to the farm, and it is ready to use. So with 
farm implements in general. So, with eloth and ready-made 
clothing. So with any completed article. Revenues might be 
collected from those articles. 

Then, if, as we are doing now, adopting an excise system in 
connection with the customssystem, there might be a great va- 
riety of manufactured articles put upon the free list, no duties 
levied upon them at all. That theory has no reference to pro- 
tection; it is to raise revenue by means of a duty upon the man- 
ufactured article, und only that. The other theory is a tariff 
levied for protection with incidental revenue. That was not the 
= doctrine, but it is the doctrine of the Repubjican party 
to-day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say as a protectionist that the 
primary pen of all customs duties was to secure revenue. 
That is the primary purpose in one sense, the sense in which the 
Senator from Kansas has used the word. All customs revenue 
and all internal revenue ought to be limited to the expenses of 
the Government, and to the expenses of the Government eco- 
nomically administered. There can be no difference of opinion 
on the part of either Democrats or Republicans upon those two 
propositions. Now, as a protectionist I am in favor of levying 
those duties so as to discriminate in favor of American labor and 
American industry. If that, as the Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests, is the attitude of the Democratic party to-day, there is 
absolutely no difference whatever asa matter of principle between 
the two ties upon this question. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall come to that after awhile. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not wantto have the Senator from Kan- 
sas state the attitude and principles of the Republican party 
different from what I understand them to be. 

Mr. PEFFER. There is this difference between the points of 
observation of the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Kansas. I trained with the soldiers in the great Repub- 
lican army for many, mauy years; and it was not until I found 
that the party was running towards gold monometallism in 
financial matters and to a high protective tariff for protection’s 
sake in our tariff legislation, that I felt itto be my duty tosever 
my connection with that party. 

To-day [ look at the subject from an absolutely independent 
standpoint, so that I see more clearly the failures, the errors, 
the inconsistencies, and the tendencies of that old party than 
gentlemen who are now actively engaged in advocating what 
they regard as tae principles of their party. If the Senator 
from Rhode Island will refer to the platform of the Republican 
party for 1860—I have them all marked somewhere among my 
papers, but did not expect to be called upon to speak quite so 
soon, 80 that I have not them close to my hand—if the Senator 
will refer to the platform of our old party in 1860, he will find 
the doctrine of Clay laid down as the doctrine of the party; that 
is to say, that tariff duties should be levied for revenue and only 
for revenue; but that in the adjustment of those duties the ad- 
justment should be so made as to afford the most benefit to our 
own people. That was the doctrine laid down by Mr. Clay in 
his famous Raleigh speech in 1844, when he was a candidate for 
the Presidency in opposition to James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. it seem to me that the statement, as a good 
many of the platforms state it, of this rather shadowy principle 
does not help us any, because its doctrine is very often quite as 
hard to be understood as the particular schedule or provision of 
a tariff bill. I should like to ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose in the case of a tariff on sugarit is found that a certain 
rate on sugar is insufficient to protect the sugar industry against 
foreign competition. If you were considering the mere matter 
of revenue only you would fix a certain duty but that does not 
shutoutforeigncompetition. Now, by putting on a higher duty 
you shut out foreign sugar either altogether or in part and pro- 
tect the domestic industry, but get little less revenue. 

Now, is not all that additional duty for protection and nothin, 
else? Suppose a tariff of one-half a cent a pound on sugar w 
bring in an amount of revenue, but you add to it another cent a 
pound, making it 1} cents a pound, does the Senator say that is 
a tariff for revenue use we get some revenue from it 
with incidental p ? Is not the additional duty of 1 cent 
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a pound just as much a tariff for protection as if we did not get 
any revenue? 


Mr. PEF FER. 





The Senator is helping me 
Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senatorfrom Kansas allow me? 
Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Rhode Island wishes to read 

the platform, and then in connection with thatI will answer the 

Senator from Massachusetts. 

ALDRICH. The twelfth paragraph of the Republican 
platform of 1869, upon which Mr. Lincoln was elected, reads as 
follows: 

12. That, while providing revenue for the support of the General Gov 
ernment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these imposts as to encourage the development of the industrial inter 
ests of the whole country; and we commend that policy of national ex 
changes which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture re 
munerative prices, to mechanics and manufactures an adequate reward for 
their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity 
and independence. 


Thatclause of the platform of 1860 states precisely the atti- 
tude which | hold to-day as a protectionist, and the attitude of 
the Republican party upon the question of protection. 
know of any intelligent protectionist who has ever claimed to 
hold any different position. The idea of levying prohibitory 
duties simply for protection and for protection’s sake without 
any regard to revenue has never been advocated, sofar as I know, 
in this Chamber or elsewhere. 

Mr. PEFFER. Lexpected to arouse my Republican brethren 
upon this point, but I did not expect it to come quite so early. 
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| 


I do not | 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] proposes a propo- | 
bounty upon sugar, and that is protection while it lasts with no 


sition which elucidates my description of the present Republican 
doctrine on this subject, that is tosay, protection for protection's 
sake, a tariff for protection with incidental revenue. That is 
the very proposition that the Senator from Massachusetts sub- 


| out of the public Treasury the money that is nec: 


mits to me, a duty sufficiently high to protect the local manu- | 


facturer of sugar against foreign competition with incidental 
revenue. You can increase the duties and you can decrease the 


revenue. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend does not quite understand the prop- 
osition. 

Mr. PEFFER. I shall come to it ina little while. Just let 


me get toit ina sentence and we shall get along very nicely. 
We are getting better acquainted from day to day. During 


this entire discussion there has not been at any time any ques- | 


tioning backward and forward across the Chamber as to how 
much revenue we are going to raise by this process unless it 
may be for the purpose of discriminating as between the Dem- 
ocratic theory and the Republican theory so as to pass a little 
badinage backward and forward. But this bill is constructed 
upon the protective theory with incidental protection, and all 
of the Republican argument from A down to Z has been not 


how much revenue we can get—they do not seem to care how 


much revenue we can get—but how much 
Now I will hear the Senator from Massac 
Mr. HOAR. 


rotection can we get. 
usetts. 
I will state my proposition. By a duty of | cent 


a pound on sugar you get the revenue that you want from that | 


article. 
way. Now, you put another half cent a pound, not for the sake 
of increasing your revenue, to enable the sugar producer of this 
country to compete with the sugar producer abroad. Thatadded 


You obtain all the rest of your revenue in some other | 


half cent is nothing but protection; there is no revenue in it; | 


there is no consideration of revenue. That isa clear illustra- 
tion of what the Senator very truly and justly says is the whole 
attitude of the Republican party on this floor. Nobody on this 
side has said how much revenue we 
article when we are practically determining the amount of duty. 

Indeed I have put two or three questions as to the amount of 
revenue to be raised from a particular rate to the Senators on 
the other side, and none of them know; they have not any plans 
about it. When the Wilson bill came over here it made a defi- 
ciency. When the committee amendments first came in it was 


are going to get out of this | 
a 


said there wouid be a surplus of $70,000,000 that we would get by | 


their plans. 


Nobody cared anything about that; it was the Dem- | 


ocratic party seeing how much protection they could get along | 


with to save the seats of Senaters in certain doubtful States, and 


the Republican party looking out to see how much protection | 


was necessary for the entire interests of the country. That is 
the only difference between them in the debate. 

Mr. PEFFER. 
the discussion that duties should be levied for protection only. . 
My memory is quite clear as to my neighbor from Delaware on 
my left{|Mr. HicGins]. With that fiery eloquence which bubbles 
up from his warm nature, he says, ‘‘ [ would levy duties for pro- 
tection’s sake, for protection only;” and if the Senator is far 
enough along now to be willing to deny that proposition I will 
give him an opportunity to do so. But I do not think he will 
deny it, because I think that is his doctrine, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent. it is the doctrine of the Republican party at this hour. 


| person who votes for it says, as has been onid in thise 
I have heard several Senators state during | 


— — 
ooi9 
Mr. HIGGIN [ ean not speak for anyone but myse lf. Ina 
case'where the aueshnr of a duty for protection's s sake would 


oes ing about the est ab! ishme nt of an industry to the great bene- 


fit of the people of the United StatesI would vote for it. Iwould 
vote for it (although I doubé if you could find such a case) with- 
out its being at the samé time a revenue duty also. However, 
I believe fairly in the doctrine of the use of the power to levy 
duties under the general welfare clause for the promotion of our 
industries, and it is upon that ground that I would vote for the 
giving of a bounty upon sugar. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, we are getting along ni 


Beginning with 1860 the Republican party-adopted the doctrine 
which has been read by the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
while tacitly that is held out to the world, asI shallina 
while show, they have abandoned that policy utterly; and that 
is where, upon this subject, the great difference between my- 
self and my old friends lies. W hen the next — ssion of the 
party was made upon that subject it was exactly in line with it, 
and the nextexpression, until we came to 1884. Then the pr 
sure became stronger. 

In 1888 it wasstill stronger, and in 1892still stronge 


little 


es- 


r, and now 


| they have abandoned the old revenue expression in their plat- 


form. They do not now talk about raising revenue from duties 
upon imports and then adjust those duties so as to get the best 
results by way of protection to home labor and industries. It 
seems odd to me that gentlemen are so tied up in their party 
tenets that they are not willing to be candid about this matt 

[ do not think there i is any dishonor init. T advocate a temporary 
revenue at all. It would be cheaper for the Government to pay 
ssary to pro- 
tect the manufactures of high grades of woolen goods, high 
grades of iron and steel goods, and high grades of cotten good: 
than to tax the whole people of the country for the 
tecting those industries. 

[ shall come after awhile to show—for that is to be the central 
idea of my discourse to-day—that when it costs more to protect 
an industry than it is worth, it is time to abandon that method 
of protection and try something better. If the industry can not 
be saved at a reasonable cost after a fair trial, let the industry 
go down. 


sake of pro- 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 
Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The portion of the Republican platform of 
1892 which refers to tariff legislation reads as follows: 


We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United States 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imp: 
ing inte competition with the products of American labor there shou 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at hor 


d be 


Mr. PEFFER. Precisely. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Thatis a substantial reaffirmation in differ- 


ent language of the platform of 1869. It is nothing more and 
nothing less. It is the doctrine of the Republican party to-day. 
It is the doctrine of the protectionists to-day, and it 
been changed from 1860 to 1892. 

Mr. PEFFER. Itisa plain declaration that duties should be 
laid for the purpose of covering the difference between the labor 
cost in this country and the labor cost in anothercountry. That 
is a plain, positive, open declaration that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err init. That is the object. 

Mr. President, if there was no protection in these duties we 
should not have so much trouble in the Senate to-day. If it 
were not for.the protection that is to be derived from the duties 
in the present bill, the thirty-eight Democratic Ser nators bytes l 
not. be held up before the world in contempt because they have 
surrendered to six protectionists. They would wean ir fo y 
as they ought to rule it, or abandon it. 


} ‘ 
a no 


Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Take the duty of $4aton on pig iron, which 
is an ultra-high protective duty; in fact, it is very nearly pro- 
hibitory. Does the Senator from Kansas think it makes any 


difference to anybody whether that duty is called a revenue duty 
or a protective duty? Does it make any difference whether a 
if he 
happens to be from Alabama or Tennessee, that he is in favor of 
a revenue duty, or if he happens to be toon Pennsylvania, that 
he is in favor of a protective duty on pig iron? It is the same 
thing. Whether the man sits on this side of the Chamber or 
on the other side, he is in favor of protecting the interests of 
Pennsylvania in one case and in favor of protecting the interests 
of Alabama and Tennessee in the other. 

The man who sits on the other side of the Chambor calls it a 
revenue duty, and the man who sits on this side calls it a pro- 
tective duty. Now, I say, if it is admitted here, as the Senator 
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from Kansas claims it is (and I notice that the Senator from 
Missouri {Mr. VEST]remainssilent in his seat while the Senator 
from Kansas claims it), that the principle of the Democratic 
party now isin favor of revenue duties with incidental protec- 
tion, and we upon this side are in favor of the some thing, only 
calling it by a different name, then there is no difference what- 
ever upon this question between the two great parties or between 
the parties that have been great in the past. I understand the 
Senator from Kansas, speaking for the third party, to give his 
adhesion to that doctrine. So itseems to me that there is abso- 
lutely no difference of opinion on the subject. It is simply now 
the question of adjusting the rates so as to carry out the princi- 
ples which we all hold. 

Mr. PEFFER. I think before we get through the Senator 
from Rhode Island will understand my position better than he 
does now. I might as well disabuse his mind as to one propo- 
sition. In speaking upon the subject of a tariff I do not speak 
for any party. The party to which I ~— has no views upon 
the tariff question. e do not believe it is an issue in Amer- 
ican politics. We believe it is one phase of taxation thatought 
to be regulated simply as a business proposition, the same as a 
man would regulate his own private affairs, or as the head ofa 
department, with discretionary power, would manage the busi- 
ness of a department of public affairs. So when I make any ex- 
pressions in the discussion of this subject I do not want the 
party to which I belong to be held responsible any more than I 
would hold the Republican party or the Democratic party re- 
sponsible for them. 

Mr. President, [am afree man. I wear no party collar and 
no master's collar; and if the party to whichI belong does not 
wish to indorse the views which I oe it isthe party’s busi- 
ness. I do not propose to be bound by parties in my convic- 
tions of duty. 

I was calling attention to the difference between the two the- 
ories, and the sameness in respect to the matter of practice. I 
was going on to say that the Republican party had abandoned 
its early doctrine, and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], in ae latest platform, proves it to the Sen- 
ate without my reading it. 

When duties are levied on foreign goods it is for the purpose 
of protection. Of course I understand very well that gentlemen 
expect to derive some revenue from the duty on these articles. 
But that is not the ultimate object, and, as I was going to say 
when last nse that if there was no protection in these 
duties then the thirty-eight revenue members on the other side 
would control the six protection members and whip them into 
line. As it is, however, with the protective features of the bill 
and the whole Republican party back of these six Democrat pro- 
tection Senators, they can hold the balance of power. They 
have it, and the six whipped the thirty-eight into line. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not think the Senator from Kansas quite 
answered my uestion, if he will permit me. 

Mr. PEFF ER. The Senator from Rhode Island asks so many 
questions that it is difficult to answer them. Now, just ask one 
question at a time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will ask one seein and I shall try to 
make it directand positive. I will cite again the duty upon pig 
iron put in the pending bill. Does it make any difference, if the 
duty is protective, what the primary purpose of the Senator who 
votes for it may be? Is it not, after all, a question whether the 
duty is protective, whether it is sufficient to equalize the differ- 
ence in the cost of the production between this and competing 
countries? 

Mr. PEFFER. Thatis what I am saying. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it is, it is a protective duty. What dis- 
tinction does the Senator desire to make between Senators who 
vote for the same duty and call it by different names? What 
difference does it make what is the elementary, the primary, pur- 
son which a man has in his mind or in his heart when he is vot- 

ng for it? Is it not after all a questionof protective duties, dis- 
criminating duties in favor of Americanindustries? If the Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber are in favor of such duties 
he is no difference of opinion between those Senators and my- 
self. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not propose to be drawn off into a discus- 
sion of side issues. I make the plain statement, and stand by it, 
that the modern Republican doctrine on the tariff is for protec- 
tion first, not lest. I repeat it, that the modern doctrine of the 
Republican party upon this question is protection first, revenue 
afterwards. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I must assert again, if the Senator from 
Kansas will permit me, that the doctrine of the Republican 
party isexactly as it is stated in the platform of 1860, which was 
ee statement of the whole case, according to my 
notion. 
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Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Rhode Island would not 
adopt it to-day. 

r. ALDRICH. So far as I am concerned, if I had to write 
a platform of the Republican party to-day or an expression of 
my own views on this question, I should take that platform in 
haec verba. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator doubtless thinks just now that 
he would. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I never stated anywhere or under any cir- 
cumstances any different position. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator has not done it at least a hun- 
dred times during, this discussion, I have listened in vain. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator has listened in vain. 

Mr. PEFFER. But that may develop itself a little further 
along. 

Mr. President, I began by calling attention to the fact that is 
patent to everybody now, that the bill as it is at present formed 
isa protective measure. That its object is protection. That 
being true, I wish tosee the sugar industry protected. Senators 
sometimes tell me that [ am selfish. Yes,I am; and my only 
consolation is that I am no more selfish than you. I wish to 
show in a short time that the modern sugar industry, not the 
antebellum sugar industry, but as it is now being developed, 
with the new life and energy which have been put into it with 
recent discoveries, needs a temporary, not a perpetual protec- 
tion. 

If I believed that we should have to nurse the sugar industry 
along from year to year, as we did from 1798 down to 1890, I 
should be opposed to any kind of protection for it. I wish to 
say with sufficient distinctness and loudness that the Senate and 
the country can understand it, that I am for free sugar, abso- 
lutely free. I do not believe in taxing sugar any more than I 
would tax coffee or tea. As I proceed I will give the reasons 
why I am in favor of free sugar and opposed to the placing of a 
tax upon it. 

From the beginning of the Government down until 1890 sugar 
was protected by high duties. Beginning in 1789, sugar was 
protected at the rate of from 1 cent to 3 cents per pound; 1790, 
1791, and 1792, at the rate of from 1+ cents up through 24 to 5 
cents per pound. By the act of 1794-95 the range of protection 
was from 1} cents to 9 cents per pound; from 1798 to 1800 the 
range was from 2 to 9 cents per pound; from 1800 to 1808 the 
range was 2} to 9centsper pound; from 1812 to 1816 the range was 
5, 6, and 18 cents per pound. That was the rate during the 
progressof the war, and for some years afterwards. From 1816 
to 1830 the range. was from 3 cents to 12 cents; from 1832 to 1842 
the range was from 2+ to 12 cents. 

By the act of 1842 the range was from 2+ to 6 cents a pound; 
by the act of 1846 the duty was made 30 per cent ad valorem; by 
the act of 1857 24 per cent ad valorem. The act of 1861 changed 
the ad valorem to a specific rate and made the range from 2 
cents to 8 centsa pound. From 1862 to 1863 it was from 2} to 10 
cents a pound; from 1864 to 1870 it was from 3 to 5 cents per 
pound; from 1870 to 1872 1% to 4 cents per pound; from 1874 to 
1882 from 1 cent to5 cents; in 1883 it was from 12 to 3+ cents. 
In 1890 the law now in force was enacted, placing all sugars ex- 
cepting the refined article upon the free list. 


Table showihg tariffs on sugar: 


niin wniaiedecttiidink we wiodadasueces snaesdeebusestust 1,1}, and 3 cents. 

1790, 1701, 1702.............. carewlen he Uiee ai aediee wuiie ene if’ 2}, and 5 cents. 

Rah iabe Rien, ai (tibvialcnagen wags pial vebavercbina 14, 24, 3, and 9 cents. 
SE ndiadicdithinas siganstecéenenuss s<pbenagsdsiienkt 2,24, 3,and 9 cents. 

i eal athe in, vcd cada khah damedwey eed itewnk 2}, 3, and 9 cents. 

hia hnd ch ct nunnohte he hnanycmina vnbbieqrdanesd 5, 6, and 18 cents. 
ld bhipedaaiell 3, 4,10, and 12 cents. 
i i ol oe rae cea ere neins bb a Sane 2h, 3}, 10, and 12 cents. 
ds he ae oo AES a nea ealn Gueu mien ah 6, 6, and 6 cents. 

ida ick tie ads, snd dnen Wha ered veewkiendGundhabated 30 per cent ad valorem. 
iis eee ancakie hibinnndsdeVuarehesecnabben<el 24 per cent ad valorem. 
Rei ce ab eiminihadeial 2, i 4,5, 6, and 8 cents. 

on kd ee de dicansenniodin 24,3, 34,4, and 10 cents. 
PN vi tied b circ dnne de ewUknn Cuber ber vied uAnd ages 3, 31, 4, and 5 cents. 

lien ss kskhdnnaiiadee s+ ses ¢sn6ccanheubete sean » 2, Bh, oh 3h and 4 cents. 
RNAi sce seen os wcuulanpnbenniuilinth-eeud 2.1, 2,5, 2.8, 3.4, 4,and 5cents. 
SE io. o- Hilti rene entidinhnas cnumivtbacevaddus annenens 12, 29, 3, and 3} cents. 


The woolen meneaey of the country was protected from 1816, 
if 1 remember correctly, down to the present time. During the 
operation of the act of 1857, about four years, wools valued at less 
than 12 cents a pound, if I have the figure right, were placed 
upon the [free list, but wools valued at more than 12 cents a pound 
were dutiable. The woolen industry, beginning with protective 
duties in its favor in 1816, coming on down to the present, has 
grown to wonderful proportions. 
The cotton industry was protected in the same way and dur- 
ing thesame years. It developed so rapidly that in 1845 we be- 
the exportation of cotton cloths, and to-day the cotton in- 
Sontey of the country is fully developed. So I might mention 
the iron industry. All these branches of toil have beenreferred 
to by other Senators during the pendency of the discussion. I 
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might enumerate a hundred industries in the country that have 
been developed during the century. Among all of them the 
single one of sugar made such slow progress that it attracted 
little attention—its development was so slow as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. 

Now, I shall call attention to how slowly, not how rapidly, the 
sugarindustry developed. Without going beyond the year 1852, 
I will state that our domestic production in the State of Louisi- 
ana in the two years 1852-53 was 368,000,000 pounds, and in the 
other Southern States 18,000,000 pounds, in round numbers be- 
ing about 386,000,000 pounds. That was as far as we had gone 


under high protection in the sugar-making business in this coun- | 


try from the beginning of the Government to 1852. Im 1853-54 


the product in Louisiana was 495,000,0U0 pounds, and in the other | 
Southern States 29,000,000, making a total of something over | 
Until quite recently the home production | 


ist 


525,000,000 pounds. 
never exceeded that amount, except in the year 1861. 
Then the production ran as follows: 


— 


’ | a; 
Year. Louisiana. ern States. 











OtherSouth- | 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 








Pounds. Pounds. | 
Rots eae. nach sabbeaddee bien seleboben ine 528, 321, 500 11, 509, 000 
I ea od a alle eel minal akin maka 96, 840, 000 6, 200, 000 | 
aan oo ad tee naan intntts Mil u wieder 84, 500, 000 560, 000 
TE in og ceding On paRKbos eee bike conkddeaeiine 10, 800, 000 400, 000 
le eae erin walt adi wba inetd 19, 900, 000 780, 000 
DET c<cctcabcndeedace pi bith vcchuaaunesackaenel 42, $00, 000 7,509, 000 | 
Sa SIRE Sa anges a rep 41, 400, 000 10, 120, 000 | 
eo ened cdhin cdisa cnaseeceKehee eued 95, 051, 225 5, 750, 000 | 
ne to arenas sada Uicords ep renddaanted suet 99, 452, 940 5. 380, 000 
Sa nee dihns bee Ghe eh duets cent chacceuhéaces 168, 878, 592 9, 426, 000 
tt hate n sh dasmegeckabcdeoouncunes Lee@esednecs 146, 906, 125 9, 416, 000 
iid Lan seca deandsabendiceseennssetn wa 125, 346, 493 9, 486, 000 
1873-74 .... ueieaneae oi _.| 108,241,119 5, 399, 000 
el ern ete ned dues wand boeotoundus 134, 504, 691 7, 736, 000 
I ceri ee te ee entidathebncannes 163, 418, 070 9, 062, 000 | 
et ee Dil se ania pab oa handles nae eeeae 190, 672, 570 8, 688, 000 
IL si cath 25 . ghideaacdectetecceasavadsciuiiy 147, 101, 941 11, 940, 000 | 
STI nina ten sceiaddiee ee nebielet ttinkd courenineerabed 239, 478, 753 11, 402, 000 
CT ee a oe rn Darna onde eedaungiamele 198, 962, 27 8, 915. 000 | 
MS to ont Ag. out ots | bane. . we ee | 272) 982, 899 2, 320, 000 | 


For convenience of comparison, showing the growth and de- 
velopment of our home sugar interest, I have taken the year 
1880 as a starting point for cane and beets, giving the yearly 
product in tons of 2,240 pounds, by semidecades, as follows: 





Other South- Beet sugar— 





. Louisiana— . . 

Years. 7 |ernStates—, United 

| (ne sugar.’ canesugar.| States. 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Ga au cde de uwessocesses a 88, 822 5, 500 357 
ania ick oe dgnenceeaes se cennceuscste sees 94, 375 7, 200 600 
ie ket bilesultecses sand Ghabebdtnnasiess 128, 794 6,10 2, 800 
SUEY J dada/iceunns Midtehasead dneweaautabet BN fe candedheuaend 12, 000 
1606 (estimated)... cccc.c.cceee-s2e- 250, 000 10, 000 25, 000 


The largest production was in 1861-’62, when the war was com- | 


ing and there was great incentive to production, and the aggre- 
gate in Louisiana was 528,000,000 pounds with 11,000,000 pounds 
in the other Southern States, making a total of 540,000,000. 
Then the great war came on, and the production was so small as 
to amount to but little until in 1870-71. That was the first year 
after the war that the domestic production exceeded 100,000,000 

ounds. Ishall not give the figures from 1870 down to 1880, 


utI will say that in the mean time the production had increased | 


from 168,000,000 pounds in 1871 to 272,000,000 pounds in 1881. 
Mr. President, what I wish to show by this reference to the 

slowness of the progress of the sugar cornea is, that it was 

costing us a great many times more to protect the sugar indus- 


try in the United States than it was worth, and that as a plain, | 


naked business proposition the American people could notafford 
to continue that sort of protection to any industry. If there 
could not be some method of protection devised by which the 
sugar industry —s either be let out easily or by which it 
might be developed enormously, it would be better to abandon 
-the business of sugar making in the United States. 

The figures show that from 1880 to 1890 the average annual 
domestic production was about 250,000,000 pounds, and that it 
cost us during those years an average of $50,000,000 to protect 
the industry. I hope Senators will listen to the statement. I 
will repeat it. During the years from 1880 to 1890 the average 
annual production of sugar in the United States was about 250,- 
000,000 pounds and the annualaverage ¢@uty collected on foreign 
sugars was about $50,000,000. It was costing us then an aver- 
age of $50,000,000 a year to protect the little industry of sugar 
making; little, comparatively speaking. 
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WHAT ITS PROTECTION COST. 

Quantities and values of sugar imported into the; United States, with the annual 
amounts of duty collected on, and cost per pound of, imported sugar for each 
year from 1880 to 1890, inclusive 7 











Sugar 
Year ena- | Average 
ing June : cost per 
30 Dutiable. Free and dutiabdle. ai ae pound in 
colle ed ‘ eign 
untry 
Pounds. | Pounds : 
a | 1, 768, 253, 496 | 1,829,291, 684 880, 087, 720. 00 ‘839,739, 306. 49 118 
Sienesce 1, 869, 957,918 | 1, 046,745,205 85, 670, 624.00 | 46,318, 073. 49 t4 
1882 .| 1, 884, 267,751 | 1,990, 152,374 | 90,439, 675.00 | 46,711,795. 14 $ 
teks «.. 2, 023, 686, 453 2, 137, 667, 865 | 91, 637,992.00 | 44,591, 448. 98 4.33 
Seeknk dene } 2, 631, 258, 228 | 2. 756, 416,896 | 98, 262, 607.00 | 47, 500, 749. 79 bl 
| 2, 548, 232, 050 | 2,717, 884, 653 | 72,519, 514.09 | 50, 885, 915. 89 63 
iene 2, 498, 258,590 | 2. 689, 881,765 | 80, 773,744.00 50, 265, 538. 24 xt 
$0 ss in: 2, 918, 152, 405 | 3, 136, 443, 240 | 78,411, 224.00 56, 507, 495. 57 5 
1888 ........ | 2, 471, 743, 769 | 2, 700, 284, 282 | 74, 245, 206,00 | 50, 647,014.17 7 
SSR | 2, 518, 878, 284 | 2,762, 202,967 | 88,543,971.00 54, 896, 437. 38 $21 
a 2, 709, 554, 549 | 2, 934,011,560 | 96, 094,532.00 53, 985, 873. 85 28 
| | 


NoTgE.—All sugar and molasses imported prior to 1877 were dutiable 
from 1877 all raw sugar and molasses imported from the Hawalian Ista 
were free of duty; all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch s.andard, ant all mo 
lasses imported from April 1, 1891, were free of duty, except such as are pro 
vided for in section 3 of the act of October 1, 1890 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the 
the average production to be? 

Mr, PEt FER. Two hundred and fifty million pounds during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware, as I have no doxbt he 
is, that the average production for the ten years preceding the 
war was much greater than that? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; I referred to that fact a litt'e while 
ago. Iread the figures, which showed that we had re ched a 
production of 309,000,000 pounds in the fifties, and that in the 
first years of the war, 1861-62, it was over 500,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have the figures before me, and if the Sen- 
ator will permit me I will read them. 

Mr. PEFFER. [have been over all the figures or over n> 
allofthem. But I make no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In1854the production was 459,000,000 pounds, 
and in 1862 528,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. It appears from an examination of the Trens- 
ury tables that our foreign sugar during those ten years w..s cost- 
ing usa little more than 2 cents a pound duty on an average. 

We produced in 1890 about 300,000,000 pounds. The average 
during the preceding ten years was only 250,000,000 pounds, but 
we had reached in 1890 a domestic production of about 300,000,- 
060 pounds. The domestic production was increased in value 
just to the extefit of the duty on the foreign goods. As toa 
great many articles that rule does not hold good. I tried to 
make that clear when discussing the subject in a general way 
sometime ago. The rule comes about in this way, that where 
we are producing an article in sufficient quantities to supply the 
home market, domestic competition, unless it be in reference to 
some article upon which a trust is formed, if there can be any, 
the price is regulated by the home producers, uninfluenced by 
the price in foreign countries, no matter what may be the rate 
of duty. I instanced cut nails as one of the illustrations. 

The American production of cut nails is far beyond the re- 
quirements of our own people. Hence the price of cut nails in 
the United States is not affected in any degree by the price of 
nails in other countries. While under the operation of the tariff 
of 1883 the duty on cut nails was 2+ cents a pound, toward the 
latter part of that decade American nail factories were selling 
nails by the hundred pounds as low as $1.90. In 1888 I procured 
information from the city of London, England, as to the retail 
price of cut nails there, and I found it to be for the ordinary 
variety of cut nails 4 cents a pound, when in my own town in 
Kansas I could go to a store and purchase two pounds of nails for 
5 cents—2+ cents a pound. 

So it was with axes and other implements of cutlery. But of 
axes I made a specialty. I inquired the prices of axes in Lon- 
don, and was informed that the rate there was by the pound. 
They were sold by the pound at (24 cents) a shilling a pound, 
making 96 cents for a 4-pound ax, or a little over a dollar ($1.08) 
for a 44-pound ax, and we were buying and selling axes weighing 
from 44 to5 pounds at retail in my own town in Kansas at less than 
$1. Soitis with the article of wheat that our farmers produce 
in excess of the home requirements. 

The duty on foreign wheat does not affect the price of Amer- 
ican wheat in the American markets. It has nothing whatever 
to do with it, because of the superabundance of wheat that we 
produce ourselves. You can go through from this class of arti- 
cles up to those that we donot produce at all, or at least insuch 
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small quantities that our production does not affect the home 
price, and you will find that as to these last-mentioned articles 
the foreign price controls in our markets. You may take coffee 
to illustrate it. 

If coffee is delivered upon our shores at a cost of, say, 9 cents 
a pound and a duty amounting to 3 cents a pound were levied 
upon coffee, it would cost us 1Z cents a pound. We would pay 
the 3 cents in the end. So it would be with tea, with spices, and 
with any other article that we do not produce at home, or do not 

yroduce enough of it to affect the price. Now, take some of the 
ower grades of woolen goods. We produce as much of them in 
our country as will supply our home wants. Nomatter what the 
rate of duty may be upon them, it costs us such a trifle that we 
do not feel it. But when we go to the higher grades of goods, 
of which we do not manufacture enough or nearly enough to 
supply our own market, then we feel the pressure of the duty 
upon ‘the foreign articles. Then we go through until we come 
to that class of articles which we do not produce atall. Take 
goods made from the lustrous wool from Silesia, which we do not 
produce here atall. Upon articles of that class the duties fall 
upon the people, as we produce none of them. 

Now I come tosugar. After the war, up to 1890, we had been 
producing such a small proportion of our consumption of sugar 
that it did not perceptibly affect the price to the local consumer. 
We imported in the year 1890 about 3,000,000,000 pounds of sugar. 
We produced at home about 300,000,000 pounds. So we were pro- 
ducing about 1 pound inevery 11 pounds that we used, a proportion 
s0 small as to have no appreciable effect upon the price to the 
American consumer. Now, if we calculate what our domestic 
sugar production was costing us, we will discover that it was 
enormous. 

Take our production of 300,000,000 pounds. Place a duty of 
2 cents a pound upon it, and you have $6,000,000; but when we 
were importing 3,000,000,000 pounds and paying a duty of 2 cents 
a pound upon it we were paying in the aggregate $60,000,000 to 
protect what we could do equally well with $6,000,000 in cash 
paid directly to the producers. The home production was in- 
creased in price to the extent of the duty; nobody denies that. 
If my Louisiana friends were disposed to dispute that proposi- 
tion they would not care anything about aduty upon sugar, be- 
cause, as I have said, we have got far enough along now to see 
that this is a protective measure. 

But, Mr. President, let me keep your mind upon the point 
that the domestic production of sugar was costing us ten times 
as much as it ought to have cost. Six million dollars would 
have paid 2 cents a pound upon every pound of our domestic 
production, while on the foreigu supply, made wholly in foreign 
countries, the aggregato duty was $60,000,000, and ten times six 
are sixty. No wonder our people began to complain about the 
enormous cost of sugar, and it was because of the study as to how 
to get rid of this extravagant cost for our sugar*that the bounty 
system was evolved. 

Theaverage annual consumption of sugar in the United States 
in 1890 was about 55 _—— to the person, nearly 300 pounds to 
the family of five. This 2-cent duty was costing us $6 per fam- 
ily more for our annual supply of sugar than free sugar would 
have cost, and $6 is quite as large us the net income of many 
thousands of poor fellowswhowork for $1 to $1.25 a day. Itwas 
an absorbing tax. It was an onerous, burdensome tax. Before 
I get through I shall show you how much harder it bore upon 
the poor than it did upon the rich. 

Mr. ALDRIOH. The average consumption for the last year, 
as the Senator from Kansas is aware, was 65 pounds. 

Mr. PEFFER. That was in 1893. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. PEFFER. But not in 1890. As our production is now 
rapidly increasing and the price is decreasing, the per capita 
consumption is greater every year. We have — about 15 
pounds upon our annual per capita consumption in ten years. 

Mr. President, in settling the question, how can we get rid of 
this extravagant tax upon sugar, it must be borne in mind that 
it is one of the things that we eat and that every family must 
eat it as a part of its a either in the form of sugar or as was 
so eloquently and clearly defined to us by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], in the fruit or in the table itself. 
Sugar is one of the sus elements of human life, and it is 
an encouraging feature in reference to it that it comes from the 
rains and the sunshine that God Almighty gives to us. 

There is no mineral substance in sugar, and very little in the 
suger plant. In the sugar itself there is no You may 

lace it in a caldron and boil it, meres evaporate it in steam. 

making is an old and venerable industry in the United 
States, one that is historic, one that is connected with the inci- 
dents of the revolutionary period and the pre-revolution times. 
There is something about its history that is fascinating. It 
would not have been wise, it would not have been honest, it 


~ 


would not have been statesmanlike to abandon the sugar indus- 
try utterly without notice, leaving men, who had large amounts 
of capital invested in it, and with a large force of men and 
women at work in the manufacture of sugar, defenseless. That 
would not have been fair, nor honest, nor wise. 

Then the problem came up for consideration, how shall we 
manage this matter so that we can give to the home producera 
protection equal to that afforded by the duties on foreign sugar 
and at] the same time let the American people have free sugar. 
The agitation for freesugar was begun. I remember very well 
correspondence continued over a long period of time between 
citizens of my own State and our representatives in this body 
and in the other branch of Congress, advocating this doctrine 
of free sugar. The last letter which I received from the la- 
mented Senator Plumb upon the subject concluded in language 
something like this: ‘‘A bounty is unpopular in this body. 
What had we better do?” My answer was equally explicit: 
**Cut the duty in two.” 

That was in 1888, when the Senate was preparing a bill to give 
to the country as a counterirritant to the Mills bill, which was 
then being discussed among the people. Senators will remem- 
ber that in the bill that was passed by this body in the latter 
part of 1888 a provision was inserted reducing the duty on sugar 
about 50 per cent, providing for 1 cent a pound duty and 1 cent 
bounty. Two years later, the people having discussed the sub- 
ject in the meantime to a considerable extent, Congress was 
moved to adopt the bounty system for a period of fifteen years. 

My proposition was ten years, and I think now that it would 
have been better and wiser to have limited the period to ten 
years. I believe the effect would have been equally good, and I 
do not believe that it would now be proposed to change the law 
if it had but five years more to run instead of ten. But the ob- 
ject and the only object of changing from the duty system to 
the bounty system was first to give the people free sugar, and 
second to test the question whether by the stimulus of direet 
payment out of the public Treasury we could establish in the 
United States a national industry, that of sugar-making. 

That was the object. No other object could properly have 
moved Congress to such a proceeding, for, as in the history of 
other countries as well as our own, it has invariably been the 
rule that whenever legislative bodies have offered a bounty to 
any particular industry, or for any particular purpose, although 
it might affect the private fortunes of individuals, the ultimate 
object was a public one, to benefit the people asa whole. That 
has always been the rule. Governments must act in these mat- 
ters through individual persons just the same as when any great 
reform is being worked out by the Father of all. He works 
through men and through human agencies. 

All the forward movements of the world have been by men 
moved by higher impulses or by higher motives working upon 
their nature. So governments—and governments simply repre- 
sent the people—must act through individuals. The Congress 
of the United States said to the world, ‘‘ We are going tosecure 
free sugar for our people, and for the next fifteen years we will 
pay directly out of the public Treasury 2 cents a pound for every 
pound of sugar made in the United States out of certain sugar- 
producing plants.” I wish it had omitted maple sap. I hope, if 
weare permitted to retain this bounty, that our Eastern friends 
will be willing to say, drop out the sugar-tree business. What 
is wanted is to develop the sugar-making eee of the coun- 
try, and it can not be done with maple sap as the basis. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Kansas repeat what he 
has said about his Eastern friends? 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Massachusettsis asking too 
much. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said he hopes his Eastern friends 
_— do something. Will he be good enough to repeat what 
that is? 

Mr. PEFFER.~ If that is all that is wanted Iwill. I said I 
hope the present law will be retained so far as sugar is con- 
cerned, with the exception that I hope our friends in the East 
will be willing to omit the provision as to maple sugar. 

Mr. HOAR. I think all the representatives of the East, so 
far as I know, are quite prepared to stand by the bounty on 
sugar. If we can not retain the bounty on maple sugar weshall 
still stand by the bounty on sugar as much as we can. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is right. I do not believe in levying 
duties for protection with incidental revenue. If we propose te 
protect an industry, protect it op so that the whole world 
may understand it. I believe in being fair. Then the people 
will not have this discussion every four years, which distracts 
their attention from more practical affairs, one orator telling 
them that the panacea for all their evils is to keep out foreign 
labor, when we are inviting them in all the time, and the other 
stating that every duty is added to the price of the article, and 
that your chair and your table and your tincup and the clothing 
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you have on your back is taxed. The people want the truth, and 
they expect their leaders to enlighten them. Ss 

Here is an industry which we want to develop, and if it can | 
not be done in a few years by a tirect payment for a few years | 
it can not be done atall. The people wantcheap sugar. It will 
be but a few years before the whole protection fabric will fall of 
itself. The workingmen of this country will not always submit 
to the competition of foreign laborers upon their own soil. 

When that time comes, when this test comes—we are meeting 
it now in our mines—there will have to be a general leveling. 
It will come as certain as the sun shines. It mustcome. Five 
days suffice for a passage across the Atlantic; we have 50 per | 
cent reduction of the cost of transportation from Bombay to 
Liverpool or London, simply by cutting a ditch between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and now we are about to open 
an interoceanic water way across Nicaragua. 

Men in Australia can produce wool and deliver it at 
York City for 12 cents a pound, while it costs the American 
farmer 25 cents a pound to produce an equal grade of wool; and 
the wool producer in Australia can send his wool from Mel- 
bourne to New York at 24 cents a pound, while it costs the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska farmer more than that to send his wool to 
Boston. These things are becoming very common. There are 
various ocean steamship lines, international lines, and a rail- 
way through Northern Russia is now projected to unite with a | 
steamship line having its headquarters at San Diego, Cal., for 
the purpose of establishing trade with the Eastern people. 
Rapidly we are coming to a condition when we will be forced 
to meet this issue, and when that time comes our protective 
system must give way and we will collect our revenue from 
other sources. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr.CHANDLER. 1 ask the Senator whether, in the millenial 
days of free trade which he says we are to reach through high 
| 
| 
| 


New 


May I ask the Senator from Kansas a | 


protection, wages are to be the same in this country and in for- 
eign ccuntries; or, ifnot, how are we going to protect our labor 
in high wages as against the low wages in foreign countries? 

Mr. PEFFER. We are not protecting our laborers now. Our 
laborers are protecting themselves as well as they can. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator uses the word ‘‘ we,” does he 
not mean our laborers? 

Mr. PEFFER. I said our laborers. They are protecting | 
themselves. The employers are employing the cheapest labor. 
I would not have touched upon these particular points if Sen- 
ators had not drawn them out. 

It is true that a large majority of employers, being human, | 
sympathize with their employés and wish their men well, are 
giad.to see them do well, and will pay what they say they can 
afford to pay them, and the employers are the judges; but if 
they and employés differ about what is afair price and a dispute 
arises, and the men stop work in order that they and their em- 
ployers may settle the matter, and if outsiders come along and 
say, ‘‘ Mr. Brown, we will work at the wages you have offered 
these men who have been working for you for the last fifteen or | 
twenty years,” Mr. Brown says, ‘‘Come in boys,” and the men | 
on the outside say, ‘‘ No, you don’t go in; not now.” 

The next thing the employer does is to call upon the constab- | 
ulary, or the militia of the State, or the armory of the nation, if | 
need be, not to protect the boys who did the work, not to pro- | 
tect the men whose strong arms built the establishment, but the 
man who controls the business. He is protected, and the men 
are sent to prison. I say the time is coming when these things | 
will have to be changed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. [only wish to say for Connecticut, and, to 
the best of my knowledge, for New England, that the state of | 
affairs the Senator from Kansas is deScribing is utterly unknown 
among us. It is impossible. Our workingmen of all sorts in 
the factories are largely of a skilled and intelligent class. 
Strikes are next to nothing in New England. Certainly there 
is nothing of that kind going on in Connecticut now. The state | 
of affairs that the Senator speaks of can not be established there. | 
Our men are getting good wages. Weare not bringing in cheap | 
labor to displace the old hands. They are prosperous, industri- 
ous, and have $130,000,000 in the savings banks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I hope my New England friends will give at- | 
tention to what I am saying. My proposition is that most em- 
ployers wish their men well, are glad when they are doing well, | 
and are paying them what they think they can afford to pay | 
them. Then I went on to say whatoccurs when adispute arises, | 
and no dispute would ever arise if the conditions which the Sen- | 
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ator from Connecticut says prevail in his State did prevail every- 
where. There is no discontent there, he says. Why? Because 
the men see that they are paid a fair proportion of the proceeds 
of their labor. Thatis the reason and that is the only reason 
why they are satisfied. 





Mr. HAWLEY. I did not state that they are contented. I 
do not say that they are contented altogether, because a large 
proportion of them are out of work by reason of the ex ted 
tariff legislation, and there is great distress pre ne in some 
portions of the State. They may expect a reduction o es, 

Mr. PEFFER. I willask the Senator from Connecti rues 
tion which I know he can answer instantly. Instead of af yf 
prospective danger, by reason of unfavorable tariff legislat 


being the cause of these men being out of employment, was 


not rather a lack of orders that closed the mills and put the men 
out of employment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is only moving the question one step 
further. What causes the lack of orders? Because the buyers 
know they can buy cheaper in a few months, and have stopped 
giving orders, and the manufacturers will not buy stock and wil 
not runtheirmills. They donot know what prices they wil! get 
They know that the foreigners willcome in and cut under t} 

25 per cent. That is the reason why orders are not given 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Connecticut knows just as 
well as I do that if those manufacturers had an abundance of 
orders to keep the factories running he would see the smoke 
curling from the smckestacks at7 o’clock every mornin; it] 
done in past years. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Kansas kindly t 
me why the manufacturers got no orders? Did I not tel! 

| why? 

Mr. PEFFER. It would take me at least twoduys. There 
| are a thousand and one influences which caused it, and the tar 
| has had no more to do with it than the man in the moon 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then there are 750,000 Yankees in Conne 
ticut who do not know anything about this question. 

Mr. PEFFER. If they do not know more than that they do 
not. I have discovered in my three years’ experience in this 

| body that there are a great many things that the people down 
there do not know. [Laughter.| There have been processes go 
ing on fora long time, but more particularly during the last 
thirty years, not only in the United States, but in all parts of 


the world, which have occasioned, by working together, a grad- 
ual settling down of prices, not simply the prices of goods manu- 
factured by the neighbors of the Senator from Connecticut | Mr. 
HAWLEY], not simply the prices of articles manufactured by 
the neighbors of my venerable friend from Vermont |Mr. M 
RILL!, nor of the articles manufactured in Michigan and I[l1li- 
nois, nor of the wheat grown upon the farms of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, nor of the sugar manufactured by the Louisiana plante 
but the price of everything has fallen with one exception. 

Prices of all products have fallen from year to year until to- 
day they are 50 per cent lower than they were thirty years ago, 
and lower than they ever ran in human history, sofar asI know. 
Now, these things did not come about because in 1892 the people 
saw tit tointrust the powers of this Government to another party. 
These things began before the modern Democratic party was 
born. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
on the 7th of May. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then they began at least thirty years before 
that time. But the same causes, to a greater or less extent, 
were at work years before, but we did not begin to feel their in- 
fluences untilafter the close of the great war. Now, allover the 
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That was only a few days ago, I understand; 


| world property has fallen, with a single exception; and I have 


been waiting for some Senator to ask me what that exception is. 
I am afraid I shall have to tell it without being asked. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me 
one more interruption? He says the prices of all things have 
{ will refer him to a statement often quoted from 
aman who ought to be accepted as an authority among free 
traders. I know him well personally, I have the highest per- 
sonal regard for him. He isascholar and a student, andavery 
able statistician. I referto Mr. Edward Atkinson. He declares 
as the summing up of his studies that the prices of things to be 
bought are lower than they ever were, that the rewards of capi- 
tal of late have been less than they used to be, and that labor is 
better paid than ever before. That is his summing up of thirty 
years of industrial progress in the United States. It is without 
doubt true. He has proved it again and again. 

Mr.PEFFER. There area few articles,doubtless, and I have 
seen some of them enumerated, the prices of which are about 
the same as they have been. Mr. David A. Wells, in a late ar- 
ticle in the Forum, enumerates some specific articles the prices 
of which are about the same as they have been. But speaking 
generally—and when speaking generally no one, unless he is very 
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critical indeed, will assume to dispute the statement—the prices 
of all articles except one have fallen. Now, that one article (I 
see no Senator is willing to ask what it is) is gold coin. 

To-day all the European nations are clamoring for more gold 
coin, and we here in the United States are buying gold coin in the 
open market without any requirement or authority of law. That 
is a bold statement, but nota false one. And itis proposed now 
to issue another batch of $50,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds 
with which to buy this appreciating article of commerce, when 
we have lying in our Treasury silver and paper money in abun- 
dance to meet every requirement of the Government and to sup- 
ply all the deficiencies that our friends, the Democratic party, 
are so anxious to make up in the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Will the Senator from Kansas permit me? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the statement which the Senator 
from Kansas has made apply equally to all forms of money as 
well as to gold coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. Ido not quite understand what the Senator 
from Rhode Island means. es he mean to ask me whether in 
the estimation of foreign nations or in the estimation of our own 

ople or a3 an abstract proposition? 

r. ALDRICH. Any or all. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then I know what todo. All other forms of 
money have fallen just as much as other property has fallen and 
in the same proportion, provided you measure money according 
to your own standard; that is to say, you measure it by what 

ou term the intrinsic value of gold coin. Gold coin being the 
basis of value, you measure silver coin according to the value of 
the metal in the silver coin. If you did not do that you would 
be now paying out silver money to the people. But instead of 
doing that you bring everything to the ae basis, and whatever 
you use as money in connection with gold in this country goes 
right along at the same value. 

ut you do not regard it as having the same value as gold. 
If you did you would pay it out. I have gone to the financial 
clerk of the Senate several times and asked for gold coin, and [ 
have had to wait until he could send to the Treasuryforit. So, 
once I went to the Treasury, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and asked him for a greenbac). dollar, and he had to send 
away for it. We are using silver certificates, Treasury notes, 
all these forms of paper money which are called depreciated 
currency; and when I hand out a silver dollar in this Chamber, 
as I have done several times, and ask Senators what its value 
is, they say its value as a commodity is about 50 cents; that is, 
the actual value of the metal. Because we are using it in con- 
nection with gold and making gold the basis, and making all 
other forms of money play around it as satellites, for that rea- 
son, and that reason alone, we take it asadollar. But judging 
by their own standard, the value of all ae has depreciated 
and gold coin only has not. In order to test the question, take 
away the protection of the law from gold. 

Let all the nations of the earth agree to take away the pro- 
tection of the law from all metallic coin and from all kinds of 
metallic money, and let these metals find their own level in the 
open market just the same as wheat, corn, tobacco, and cotton 
find theirown value; you will soon see what is the value of these 
different articles. 

r. President, I have been drawn away from the main line of 
argument by these interruptions. I wasshowing how expensive 
the sugar industry had been to this country, that its protection 
was costing us ten times as much as it ought to have cost. 

Now, if you will take the 300,000,000 pounds of sugar that we 

roduced in 1890 and estimate its value at the average price of 
oreign sugar at that time, say 5 cents a pound, you will have 
$30,000,000 as the value of the entire product of thecountry. Our 
importation, 3,000,000,000 nds, cost us, in addition to its price, 
2 cents a pound duty, or $60,000,000. Now, the duty alone which 
we paid on our importations at 2 cents a pound was twice as 
great as the worth of the entire domestic product at the average 
price of 5 cents a pound. 

So you see, Mr. President, looking at this subject from any 
standpoint it was the most expensive luxury that we had. By 
that I mean that it was the most expensive industry, and it was 
£0 expensive that the people made uptheir minds it must either 
go out of business or it must develop itself so that it could stand 
alone in the future years. In order to test the matter the law of 
1890 was passed, and instead of making ten years the limit, as 
. a ought to have been done, fifteen years was made the 

Now I regarded that asa wise proceeding. In view of the fact 
that at the end of ten more years it will expire by limitation, 
whereas if we levy a duty upon foreign sugar it is to continue 
perpetually, it is a much cheaper way of developing the Ameri- 
can industry than it would be to repeal that act and adopt the 
perpetual duty system. The other day the junior Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] addressed the Senate in a most 
admirable argument, and when he was questioned by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and nau upon this very matter, 
he urged that his chief objection to the bounty system is that it 
is temporary and is liable at any session of Congress to be re- 
moved. To use his own language, it lacks the ‘‘ element of per- 
manency.” 

It is ‘* permanency” the Senator wants. It is a lasting, con- 
tinuing tax upon the people that the Senator wants. It is that 
kind of protection, to use his language again, that comes from 
a ‘reasonable revenue duty,” a revenue of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, which is much greater than any revenue tariff ever en- 
acted in this country before. Twenty-six per cent was the 
average duty under the act of 1846 during its entire operation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thirty-four per cent is the average of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thirty-four per cent is the average of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, it is that “‘element of permanency ” to which 
lobject. I do not want our protective system to last forever. I 
believe that the American people, with their energy and their 
thrift, their brawn and their brain, can compete with all Christen- 
dom; but, as was wisely suggested by President Cleveland in his 
message of 1887, which was afterwards made a part of the Dem- 
ocratic platform, it would be unwise and unfair to wipe out all 
the protective duties with a wave of the hand, and change our 
system radically in the twinkling of an eye. 

That is not the proper thing todo. It has been the theory 
of the Democratic party to approach free trade by degrees—one 
step at atime. I observed in the remarks of one Senator the 
other day that it is ‘‘freer trade” which they want now. That 
was the doctrine of the Democratic party fifty years ago, in 1848, 
1852, and 1856, and along there. It was to encourage ‘freer 
trade.” Now, instead of going toward freer trade or going to- 
ward free trade, without the ‘‘r” added to the end of it, they go 
toward protection, and give us a protective bill to vote upon 
a the footprints of the sugar trust upon every page of 
the ; 

I do not want these perpetual duties. I do not want this per- 
petual taxation upon what the people eat and wear. Let us go 
out and tax the great bodies of land that are owned by non- 
residents and unused. Let us tax the great landed estates that 
inclose in their boundaries 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 100,000 acres of 
land. I should be in favor of taxing rents, if it were not that it 
would be taken out of the renter. t us tax land values, as the 
single taxer wants it done, leaving exempt all homesteads not 
exceeding a reasonable value; that is to say, the use of the land 
a business or speculative purposes. Let us simplify our taxa- 
tion. 

Some day the idea of protection for protection’s sake must 
beabandoned. The other day a most interesting statement was 
made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] with ref- 
erence to the development of the mining interests of that State 
onthe Lakes. He spoke about the large numbers of men in the 
mines. Whena short time afterwards I came to refer to the 
Senator's remarks, I said that if I were to ask the Senator from 
Michigan to state how many of the men in the mines of Michi- 
gan were unnaturalized foreigners and were aliens, probably he 
would find it difficult to answer. I shall notstatewhatI learned 
from the Senator afterwards in private conversation, but I make 
the charge boldly that those miners are — aliens, that they 
are not Americans, either native or naturalized. The same con- 
dition exists in many other industries. Every day for the last 
twenty days we see noted in our newspapers troubles, quarrels, 
personal conflicts, distress among miners in different parts of 
the country. 

Mr. President, there is a state of actual war out there at this 
time. In atleast ten different States of the American Union 
there is a state of war, and it is because mostof the riotous men 
whom my Republican friends are proposing to protect by their 
protective tariff legislation are not American citizens. Many of 
them are men who, if I could have my way, would not be here 
at all. I believe that if we want to protect our laborers, we 
ought to protect them upon their own soil from contact with 
what you call pauper labor. There are men in the mining re- 
gions of the country now who vote by number instead of by name; 
who go up to the polls and vote according to the number which 
they use when they receive their provisions, or what little is 
left at the end of their week’s or month’s pay, from the ‘‘ pluck 
me” stores. ' 

It is our vicious, dangerous, destroying legislation which has 
brought this condition upon the people. It was begun in 1864, 
and now we have this class of men all overthe country. No 
one of the workingmen Whom I have heard speak upon the sub- 

t at all objects to the ae of men who come here to 
citizens with us, to help us develop our wonderful resources, 
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help us to make the Republic what it ought to be, who come 
to be Americans with us. 

We welcome them, and nobody more warmly than the men 
and women who work in the factories and the fields; but it is 
that class of men, who are not worth more than 15 cents a day, 
which they earn in their own country, who come here in order 
to take partof the wages which our workingmen havearranged for 
them when they come. Then, if so be that a dispute arises be- 
tween theemployer and theemployésas to the rate of wages, and 
they see proper to stop work while they can arrange the matter 
amongst themselves, the employer bids the aliens come in. 
They are the men who take the places of citizens; the alien comes 
in through one door, and the citizen goes out through another. 

Mr. President, I am tired of that process. Here are the work- 
ing people of the country. You talk about laborers being well 
paid. How many laborers are there in this country? Perhaps 
five million. Three million of them are out of employment. 
Take the wages paid now to those employed and distribute 
among them those who are unemployed equally with those who 
are, and you will see how well paid theyare. The wage-earners 
are coming to be regarded in our ordinary conversation and in 


_ our literature as a class, though it ought not to be so, and there 


is a time coming, I believe, within the lifetime of children now 
born, when this distinction of workingman will no longer be 
recognized; it will becitizen; we shall be Americans, equal one to 
another, if we behave ourselves equally well. 

I want to impress upon the Senate, the time is coming when 
these protective duties must go. If we find a new opening, some 
place where some great industry can be established and a vast 
number of men, women, and children employed, something that 
will be of great public benefit, let us take the money openly out of 
the public Treasury and pay men to builditup. Thatis the best 
way in the world to build up an industry quickly. Theinterested 
parties have notice, then, in the beginning, that when the law has 
expired by limitation they will get no more supportfrom the pub- 
lic Treasury, just as a patentee has notice when he receives his 
letters-patent that he must make hay while the sun shines, for 
it will shine for him only fourteen years. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks, 
when the period shall come of which he speaks, that these pro- 
tective duties shall be swept away, we shall be troubled with 
any more foreigners at all, if he considers them a trouble? 

Mr. PEFFER. I think we shall not be troubled with them, 
but they will be here just the same. Weare troubled with them 
now because of existing conditions. Then we shall not be 
troubled with them, for the world would be practically one na- 
tion then. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator think immigration will con- 
tinue when we lower our scale of wages to the European grade, 
as we shall do if this bill passes? 

Mr. PEFFER. We are not going tolower our scale of wages, 
We can not do it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Not etpend gee take off protective duties? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, sir; and when you try it you will learn 
the reason why. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Thatis just what we are doing now, if the 
Senator will allow me. It is the expectation of just that thing 
which has now cut short 

Mr. PEFFER. What thing are you talking about? 

Mr. HIGGINS. The expectation of sweeping away the pro- 
tective duties has brought a check to American prosperity; it 
has brought a check to immigration from the other side; it has 
turned its tide backward; it is sending back to Bohemia, to Hun- 
gary, to Poland, and to Italy the men whose competition with 
American laborer the Senatoris complaining of; and when that 
millenium of which the Senator speaks shall come, when there 





will be no more protective duties, I do not conceive that we shall | 


have any further irruption of foreigners. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this relying upon protective 
duties is in the line of relying upon the dictation of foreign gov- 
ernments with reference to our monetary policy. We are able 


to take care of ourselves. Weare able to take care of ourselves, | 


I was going to say, to-morrow; but if you will give notice tothe 
American people that at the end of five years all tariff laws will 
be wiped from the statute books, that our custom-houses will be 
sold, that our army of customs officers will be mustered out of 
service, and that our doors are open, swinging outward and in- 
ward, by that time my friend from Delaware and his manufactur- 
ing neighbors will be swimming along mueh more comfortably, 
I pray, than they arenow. 


he truth is, I say to the Senator, that some day we shall have | 


to compete with the world, and the sooner we learn to do it the 
better; but I would not wipe out the duties all at once; I should 


take a little time to doit. If you undertake to build up a per- | 


petual protection wall against foreign trade the American peo- 
ple will strike out and burst your wall. Youcan not doit. It 
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is not American. I believe that at an early era in our history 
it was necessary for the establishment of our commercial inde- 
pendence that protective duties should be levied upon imported 
goods. It was wise then, but the situation is different now. 

The progress of the world is marvelous; it is seen on every 
hand. Electricity, natural gas, the phonograph, the telegraph; 
and it costs but ten or fifteen dollars to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
A ship will now carry 100,000 bushels of wheat across from New 
York to Liverpool inside of ten or twelve days, and it would re- 
quire twelve trains of cars to haul that much at one load; where- 
as fifty years ago we required from forty to fifty days to goacross 
the water in a tub, and it carried only a handful of wheat. Some 
day we have got to face the world’s workers, and it is time to be 
getting ready. 

Coming back to the original proposition that our sugar was 
costing us too much, I want to show to the Senate what progress 
we have made in the manufacture of sugarsince 1890. Wemade 
in that year,as I said, about 300,000,000 pounds; in 1892, the year 
after the bounty law took effect, our production was 426,000,000 
pounds. Then there was a small amount of beet sugar made. 
In 1893 we increased to 511,000,000 pounds in round numbers. It 
was estimated when these figures were prepared—and [ pre- 
pared them myself—that our production for 1894 would be about 
614,000,000 pounds. 

It will be observed that our annual progress has been at the rate 
of about 20 per cent a year. Before that time our progress had 
been almost nominal for a number of years. During the ten 
years from 1880 to 1890 the average was 250,000,000 pounds, and 
nextto the last year of that decade, in 1889, if I recall it properly, 
we did not reach quite 200,000,000 pounds. So we were going 
along at a steady hold-your-own gait without any considerable 
expansion or development. 

But about 1890 a change took place, and from that time on to 
the present the development has been at the rate of about 20 per 
centa year. At that rate I make the following figures: 








Years. Production. | Years. Production. 
Pounds. | | Pounds 

Geiitdies tceendctecds come 426, 578, 880 || 1899_............... 1, 528, 500, 000 
Si niigedsddiasdtpetanase Be Divine ccccnanccowssece | 1, 834, 200, 000 
SS rr. |. oeeemnanbe | 2, 201, 000, 000 
EE nieiridop caus oat 737, 130,000 || 1902... _- eececcccece cece} 2,641, 200, 000 
i iiiaatdtlli batslaikinies 884, 556,000 || 1903................ | 8, 169, 440, 000 
Pe atedtnadhetwedeupases 1, 061, 467,000 || 1904.................. | 3, 803, 328, 000 


i ipistttnetaneerannania 1, 273, 760, 000 || 


According to this calculation, and estimating that the produc- 
tion of the country will increase at the rate of progress made 
during the last dozen years, say about 2 per cent, counting the 
rate of increase of the home consumption at 20 per cent, the fig- 
ures are as I have read them to you. 

Mr. President, I want to show you how much cheaper it would 
be for us to continue the present system than it will betochange 
it for the one proposed in this bill. 

But before I do that I want to show what our sugar would 
have cost us during the next fourteen years had we continued 
the old 2-cents-a-pound-duty law in force, instead of changing it, 
as we did in 1890. The consumption of sugar in 1893 was about 
4,000,000,000 pounds. That would have cost the people 2 cents a 
pound more than free sugar would have cost them. So the ex- 
tra cost by reason of the duty would have been in 1893, $80,000,- 
000. 

I have prepared a table showing the consumption of sugar in 
the United States and the duty that will be paid on foreign 
sugar, supposing the increase in consumption to continue as it 
has continued for a number of years past for all of the years 
which the bounty has yet torun. Beginning with 1893, when 








| the consumption wasin round numbers 4,000,000,000 pounds, the 


duty was 380,000,000. That is to say, the extra cost of the con- 
sumption to the American people was $80,000,000. The table 
gives the calculation up to 1905. 


Table showing the aggregate amount of duty on foreign sugar and the increased 
cost of domestic sugar by reason of the duty, tf the old law of 2 cents @ pound 
duty had been continued, estimating yearly consumption at the usual average, 
2} per cent per year. 


| 








| 
Years. Consumption Duty. Years Consumption.| Duty 
| 
Pounds. | Pounds. 
a | 4,000, 000,000 | $80,000,000 || 1900....... 4,742, 000, 000 | $94, 840, 000 
ST ne ncise 4, 100,000,000 | 82,000,000 || 1901_...._.| 4,880,000,000 | 97, 200, 000 
ensees 4, 202,000,000 | 84,040,000 | 1902_. 7 4, 981,000,000 | 99, 620, 000 
| 1806__......| 4,305,000,000 | 86,100,000 || 1903.__....| 5, 105,000,000 | 102, 100, 000 
a 4, 413, 000,000 | 88,260,000 | 1904. 5, 250, 000, 000 | 104, 600,000 
D beae case | 4,524,000,000 | 90,480,000 | 1905 5, 360, 000, 000 | 107, 200, 000 
| Pe sié ces 4, 637,000,000 | 92,740,000 


' 
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These are the amounts which it would cost the American peo- 
ple in the matter of duty alone, if the law we had prior to the 
year 1890 were to be continued. 

I have prepared another table showing what the bounty for 
these same years would cost us, assuming that our increase of 
domestic production would be equal to the proportion of increase 
during the three years since the bounty law has taken effect, 
which is about 20 per cent a year. The production of sugar in 
1893 was 511,893,600 pounds. Now,I goon at that rate and show 
that at the end of the period of the bounty law, 1904, the total 
domestic production would be 3,865,513,972 pounds. 

The figures by years follow: 


BIO cdansinbines-qwivensttn 024, 272, 320 | 1000 _...............-...-. 1, 864, 067, 156 
SETD Gadvanebectnencesecces | SEEKS PEPE SEED sendesvarssunspnsidiin 2, 236, 820, 587 
i cllhdlibeiachiuhinire wean 806, 952,140 | 2908 . .22- 02. -once cone 2, 684, 884, 704 
SE aiinelguinn dneqapwenaenye 1,078, 742,508 | 1903 .........-..--........ 3, 221, 261, 644 
SE consesdevaeesowue 1, 200, 001, Ot | FOO ..... . csv cees cccewnes 8,865, 513, 972 
1000 .... 2... ----.------- 1,668,388, 207 | 
Now I take the bounty from year to year: 
Bounty that will be paid on yearly production of domestic sugar, estimated at 


the rate of increase since 1891. 


Years. Production. | Bounty.* 
{ 





Years. | Production | Bounty.* 








| Pounds. 
| 


j Pounds. 
_ 1,895, 000 | 810,237, 900 ED a vibssinedl 1, 528, 500, 000 | $30, 570,000 
1994. 614,275,000 | 12,285,500 || 1900 ....... 1, 834, 200,000 | 386,684,000 
i Gecmiesiine 787, 130, 000 14,742, 600 |} 1901 ....... 2, 201,000,000 | 44,020,000 
1896. $e 884, 556, 17, 691, 120 || 1902....... 2, 641, 200,000 | 52, 824, 000 
ogee | 1,061, 467,000 | 23,229,390 || 1908____.__| 8B, 169, 440,000 | 63, 388, 800 
SRiaeaiwan | 1, 278,760,000 | 25,476,200 || 1904.......| 8,803,328,000 | 76,096,500 





*Bounty each year is paid on the crop of the preceding year. The crop of 
1893 gets bounty reported in 1894, and so on. 

i at 1904, because, as I said a few minutes ago, on the 
crop of 1904 the bounty will be paid in 1905, whereas the duty 
is paid on the consumption of that particular year without refer- 
ence to the year of its production. 

Then I have —— another table which shows the differ- 
ence between the two ens, giving the estimated consump- 
tion from year to year, the amount that we would pay if we were 
paying duty, and the amount.that we will pay if we pay bounty, 
and I tind that the total amount of rm to be in the next 
eleven years is considerably over $1,000,000,000, while the total 
amount of the bounty for the same years is only $407,215,020, 
making a difference in favor of the bounty system of $694,764,- 
980: 

Table showing extra cost of our yearly consumption of sugar under the 2-cent 
duly and under the 9-cent bounty system, and the difference. 











Year Consumption 
Pounds. 

la 4,000, 020,000 | $80,000,000 | $10,237,900 | B69, 762, 100 
1894_. s be 4, 100, 000, 000 82,000,000 | 12,285,500] 69,714, 500 
BE dihaned ch nuts adiel 4, 202, 000, 000 84,040,000 | 14,742,600 | 69, 297,400 
nd pilaaadianibinineavinn a 4, 305, 000, 000 86, 100,000 | 17,691,120 | 68,408,880 
1807. . 4, 413, 000, 000 88,260,009 | 28,229,840 | 65, 030, 660 
tl ln ait seid 4, 524,600, 000 90, 480,000 | 25, 475,200 | 85, 604, 900 
| eR 4, 687,000, 000 92,740,000 | 30,670,000 | 62,170,000 
RRS caenee: UE 4, 742, 000, 060 04, 840,000 | 86,684,000 | 58, 156, 000 
OE isaac Paina 4, 880, 000, 000 97,200,000 | 44,020,000 | 58, 180, 000 
1902... yi 4, 981, 000,000 99, 620,000 | 52,824,000 | 46,796,000 
on 5, 105, 000,000 | 102,100,000 | 63,388,800 | 88,711, 200 
Ds cite Peat cael 5, 230,000,000 | 104,600,000 | 76,066,560 | 48,533,540 

694, 764,980 


eee ee 1, 101, 980, 000 | 407, 215, 620 











In other words, under the present law, if it is permitted to 
run its course, and if our domestic sugar production increases at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year, as it is now increasing, our total 
bounty for the entire eleven years willamount to much less than 
one-half of what the duty under the old system of 2 cents a 
pound would cost us if that system had been continued and was 
now continuing. ; 

I may be a littie tedious upon this point, but I do not want to 
fail in impressing a great truth u the minds of Democratic 
Senators, who will be responsible the of this bill if 
it is passed, to show you that you are going to saddle a charge 
on the people in the way of taxation of vastly more money than 
the bounty under the present law will cost, and I warn you that 
the American people will hold you responsible for it. 

The bounty in 1893, for the cropof 1892, cost us $10,000,000 and 
a little over. ‘The bounty on the crop of 1904 would be paid in 
the year 1905, when the law expires by limitation. Theamount 
looks very large, for it would $76,066,560. I do not wonder 
that Senators stagger when they see the figures, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the reason why this $76,000,000 looks so large is that Sen- 
ators see the figures, but they do not see the figures that tho 
duty would cost them. 
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Letme show them again what that would be. The bounty in 
1905 in round numbers would be $76,000,000; the duty would be 
$1,101,980,000. Take the difference between the bounty and the 
duty for the entire period, and it is over $600,000,000, almost 
$700,000,000. Here are the exact figures—$694,764,980, which 
the duty would cost the American people more than the bounty 
would cost them, rating the increase of consumption at 2 per 
cent a year, and the increase of domestic production at 20 per 
cent a year. 

Having shown that, I want toshow you how much the increase 
would be by the duty which is proposed to be levied under this 
bill, which is about 14 cents on the pound. I figure it at less 
than I think it will prove to be in practice. I went tothe junior 
Senator from Louisiana[Mr. BLANCHARD] the other day, knowing 
that he had given the subject thought and close consideration, 
and asked him what, in his opinion, would be the average rate 
of duty in practice under the proposed law, under the Jones 
amendment, and he said he thought it would be about 1.22 cents 
or perhaps a trifle more than that to the pound. I asked him 
if I would be reasonably safe in using 1.25 cents, and he said he 
thought I would; that it certainly was in that neighborhood. 
At that rate the following table shows the amounts of duty we 
will pay each year under the provisions of this bill: 


Duty at one and one-quarter cents a pound. 











Year. Duty. | Year. Duty. 


1902__.................| 962, 262,000 
1908 63, 812, 000 








The bounty, if continued for the same years, would be $407,- 
215,620. Take the difference between the two and it amounts to 
$348,519,380. That much the duties proposed in this bill will 
cost us more than the bounty in the present law. 

I admit, Mr. President, that if we were to continue the bounty 
system, in the course of a century we should be bankrupt; that 
we could not stand it; and it is | use it is to terminate soon 
that I propose to let the law rum its course and then stop. This 
is notice to the sugar-makers that, if by the year 1905 they have 
not established a national industry in this country, they must 
take care of themselves or go out of business. They will have 
had fifteen full years’ notice. 

I will say to Senators, I am perfectly willing to make this 
kind of a proposition to you. If you will remove the duties from 
all other protected industries, if you will remove all legal pro- 
tection from other industries at the end of the year 1905, Iam 
perfectly willing to vote for sucha measure. Indeed,if the Wil- 
son bill as it was reported to the House were now before the 
Senate, while I should have presented the views which I am 
presenting, and while I s d have insisted, as I shall insist, 
that a duty be placed upon wool unless duties are removed from 
woolen goods, still, after having made my argument, I should 
probably not have refused to vote for the bill simply because I 
did not get what I asked for; for, under that bill, there was a 
graduated scale to let sugar go out in eight years. 

it was not expected under that bill that there would be any 
further development of the industry; but that the men who are 
now engaged in ey to dispose of their property, 
turn their land and buil and machinery to some other uses, 
and go outof the business ofsugarproducing. They would have 
had at least eight years, with a little protection, to save them- 
selves while they were down to hard ; but here it is 

take away from them the pro on which the peo- 
ple have to give them and to place upon the whole of 
the people of the countrya tax burden,which amounts, as I have 
recess ya or would amount in ten from now, to three 
hun and fifty odd million dollars more than it would cost 
us to pay this bounty and then stop, in the meantime having de- 
vel an industry out among the farmers that would employ 
a million of them at remunerative work. 

That, however, is not the worst of it. The duty is to bea 
continuous burden from year to year hereafter all the years of 
our history. This system of protection is to be continuous; and 
that is the strongest objection which I have to changing the 
present law. [donot want it continuous; I had peg ei mmo 
toa graduated scale, from the present bounty 
by equal yearly s 80 n 1895 the last installment would 
be paid. Tied oat have that than this law, because then it 
=" go out.and there would be no further taxes upon the peo- 
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I have read you the figures. By the time 1906 has‘come around | from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] smiles. I remember the first 
70,000,000 of taxes will be saddled upon the people of this coun- | 


try to protect your sugar industry, and you will not have it ad- 
vanced any farther than it is now. 


and defend this sugar tax? Can you go before your own people 
and say before God and your fellow-man, this tax is just? You 
can not say that it was necessary for revenue, because you have 
already provided in the bill a sufficient amount of revenue from 
the income tax and the increased tax on liquors. You do not 
need this duty on sugar at all: it is absolutely useless; and, as I 
shall show you in a few minutes, the greater portion of it lies 
upon the shoulders of the poor. 

As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said the other 
day, the rich can take care of themselves. It is the poor man, 
Mr. President, and his family that lam looking after. We have 
come to a point where our men are driven to take to the road or 
to fight in order to maintain themselves. Let us change our 
policy; let us show to the people at home and to the men who 
are traveling over the country and coming here asking us for 
relief, that we are going to make the burdens lighter instead of 
heavier; let us show to them that at last we are responding to 
the appeals of the people, and in time we shall restore peace and 
prosperity to the country. If we are going to bind ourselves to 
the sugar trust, and follow like dogs with chains at the wheels 


day's work I ever received pay for amounted to 6} cents. We 


| had “‘little savings.” The Senator from Ohio, inspeaking of tho 


| little savings of the people, said, ‘‘ Here comes the Democratic 
Task my Democratic friends,can you go before the country | 


party proposing to tax these ‘little savings.’” 
How the Senator’ssympathy reaches out tothe men and women 
who have something saved! I was wishing that that distin- 


guished man—and he is distinguished, for he is, I believe, the 
| only public man now living whose footprints can be clearly 
traced ‘in the legislation of this country for twenty-five years—I 
was Wishing that he would be here when I came to argue this 
proposition, so that I might call his attention to the fact that 
the sugar duty he proposes to levy will rest more heavily upon 


of their chariot—Mr. President, if that is to be done, I am in re- | 


bellion. 

I do not propose that my people shall be ignorant of the mach- 
inations of the power which has been and is now controlling leg- 
ialation in this country. I do not want a duty on sugar and I 
do not propose to vote for it. My people do not want their su- 
gar taxed, and if I can secure it for them they shall have free 
sugar. I taught this doctrine to them years ago, and I shall 
not betray them now. If the thirty-eight strong, noble men on 
the other side of the Chamber had metaphorically taken the 
six Senators from the Eastern part of the country by the nape 
of the neck and thrown them over into the Republican camp, 
where they belong, we should not have this quarrel. The peo- 
yle of the South and West should come together, and we would 

uild upa grand organization in a short time that would restore 
this Government to the people to whom it belongs and for whose 
safety and happiness it was founded. 

Note the men who are handling this debate upon the Repub- 


1 


the poor people of the country than the income tax, for the in- 
comes of the poor are not to be taxed. The Senator need not 
be afraid that any poor man’s income is going to be affected by 
this law; he need not worry over the fear that the $200, or the 
$300, or the $500, which have been saved by any poor man or 
woman in the country, will be affected by this income tax. 

It will be another class of men; it will be the class of men 
whom the Senator represents, and who would defy the tax as- 
sessor and the tax collector. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio and 
those who think like him to the fact that this sugar duty is go- 
ing to rest more heavily upon the poor that upon any other class 
of people. 

| begin by calling your attention to the fact that, dividing 
the people into families, as has been done in the census reports, 
we have 12,690,152 as the number of families in 1890. The 
wealth of the country at that time was something over $53,000,- 
000,000—say $65,000,000,000 for convenience. Dividing that 
among the families, we should have about $5,000 to the family 
if the wealth of the country were evenly and equally distributed 
among the different families. Now, it so happens that 52 per 
cent of these families, which would be 6,598,879, own only about 


| 5 per cent of this aggregate amount of wealth; 52 per cent of 


| 


| 
} 


lican side of the Chamber: note the men who have forced these | 


four hundred and nine amendments upon the bill on the other 
side of the Chamber, and then cast your eye backwards less than 
a year, when we of the West and of the South were fighting, 


with the energy of strong men, against the power which is now | 


confronting us, and you will find the same men opposing the in- 
come tax who opposed the free comage of silver last summer; 
you will find the men who have forced these four hundred and 
odd amendments to this bill and the men who advocated the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law working shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

Mr. President, behind all this great tariff farce, which is now 
being enacted here, is the money power, and that money power 
will have to be suppressed by the strong arm of the people. It 
can be done by legislation. I believe it will be done by legisla- 
tion; but it will be done. Sooner or later the men west of the 
Alleghanies and south of the Ohio River, whose interests are 
alike, will have to be consulted. Weshall force the issue. [| 
meant what I said the other day, that in 1896 the Populists 
will have control of this Government. 

Mr. President, I come to another feature, and that will be the 
last point which I care to present to-day. It is, that not only 
are we entailing a grievous burden by way of taxation upon the 
people by continuing this duty even ata cent and aquarter a 
pound, but thatthe poor people of the country will have to pay 
the most of it. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] in his 
argument yesterday criticised the proposition to levy atax upon 


the families own 5 per cent, or $3,250,000,000. These are the 
renters and the ownersof homes thatare mortgaged. Over one- 
half of the families of the country have no homes of their own, 
and their average wealth is only $492; while the other 48 per cent 
of the families of the country, amounting to 6,091,273, own 95 per 
cent of the wealth of the country, which is $61,750,000,000, and 
the average wealth of that class of families is $10,155. 

Think of that, Mr. President! The average family out of 48 
per cent of all of them possess an average wealth of $10,135, 
while the average of 52 per cent of the total number of families 
possess only $492. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator a question, if 
he will pardon me, in regard to the point he is now making, and 


| as to which I feel a good deal of interest. I suppose there are 


incomes, because he said the poor will have to pay the most of | 


it, those who have their little sd#vings in the banks. 

I could not help reflecting how much in many things the Sen- 
ator from Ohio still clings to the old nomenclature and ideas of 
a generation ago with reference to the comforts and conven- 
iences of home. He spoke of the home life of the people and 
‘their little savings.” He remembers, as all old men do, that 
within the last fifty years it was common for the boys and girls 
to save pennies; it was common among the young men and the 
young women to save their quarters. 

Iremember very well, Mr. President, of having just thirty-five 
halfdollars putaway in alittle wooden trunk, which I made myself, 
as the savings of my first term of school-teaching at $15 a month. 
I putit away, and every morning after getting up would go and 
lookatthe pile of shining ha'fdollars. Wesaved our little pieces, 





as the Senator calls them, our “little savings.” The Senator | 


some facts which tend to account for this matter which are no‘ 
affected by the Senator's economic theories. I should like to 
say to the Senator, in connection with that, that there are, as I 
understand, about 100,000,000 gallons of whisky consumed in this 
country annually, besides other intoxicating liquors of various 
sorts. How much, in the Senator’s judgment, has the consump- 
tion of these liquors to do with this condition of things? Does 
he think it has any appreciable relation to it or not? 

Mr. PEFFER. In the first place, Mr. President, I am not 
discussing that subject, and I do not care to be drawn into it 
now. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator if he does not suppose that 
that fact would of itself have a great deal to do in accounting for 
the state of affairs which he is describing? 

Mr. PEFFER. I donot care to go into that discussion. T am 
not now trying to show what has cansed this disparity of num- 
bers between rich and poor. 

Mr. HOAR. The pointwas to determine how far the Senator 
thought it would have had any effect, and whether any legisla- 
tion would remove the difficulty? 

Mr. PEFFER. It matters not, Mr. President, what we think 


| of the argument as to what has caused this enormous disparity 


between the numbers of poor people and rich people. I will say 
to the Senator, if he will give me his attention, that in the 
range of my observation a very large number, and I will say in 
comparison a larger number of people who are classed as poor 
are addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors than there ereof 
those who are better to do in the world, but I have never been 
able to obtain any reliable information as to the quantity of 
liquor used by different classes of people. But what has caused 
this poverty is neither here nor there for the purposes of my 
present argument. While the use of liquors may have had 
much to do with it, 1 do not believe that it has had nearly so 
much as other causes, of which I have not time now to speak. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me further 

Mr. PEFFER. i prefer that the Senator, if he wants to say 











anything further on that subject, should do it atsome other time 


than in tho midst of this discussion. 
Mr. HOAR. Let me make the point I wanted to make. 
Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator wait just a moment? 
Mr. HOAR. Yes,sir. | 
Mr. PEFFER. I understand the Senator to inquire of me— 


and, of course, if he inquires he expectsan answer—whether or 
not a great deal of this disparity of numbers between poor and 
rich people has not been occasioned by the use of strong drink. 

Mr. HOAR. The next step of the inquiry is what I want to 
come to, if the Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PEFFER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. AsI understand by a hasty glance at the report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, there must be, in 
round numbers, consumed in thiscountry at least $200,000,000 
worth per year of all forms of spirits and tobacco, the amountof 
whisky alone consumed being, as Iam told—I have not had time 
to examine the tables in this book—between ninety and one hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth. I do not, of course, intend to go 
into a discussionof the temperance question now, but I wish to 
ask the Senator whether this disparity in property does not come 
very largely —not wholly, but very largely—from the fact that 
certain classes of people who receive money lay it up, and cer- 
tain other classes of people spend it for whisky and other strong 
drink and tobacco? 

The Senator certainly would not claim that the men who 
earned as much as these men who put their $400 in the savings 
banks, which the Senator from Connecticut spoke of, instead of 

yutting it in the savings banks, consumed it for whisky and to- 

ucco, ought to have any legislation enacted for their benefit 
which will equalize property. So, I want to know of the Sena- 
tor, who is an authority upon the —— and has examined it, 
whether that disparity did not come from the voluntary action 
of the people who have not got property and who are the very 

or people—not wholly voluntary, for, of course, there isa great 
eal of poverty due to misfortune—but very largely? I think 
the Senator ought to be able to answer that question. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, if the Senator's question had 
any relation whatever to the point I am making I should not 
have hesitated at all to answer it, but I will say to the Senator 
for his consolation—it may console him somewhat—I have seen 
as much drunkenness, as many dramshops, and as much idle- 

ess among the people of the city of Boston, where they have 
savings banks with these little savings the Senator from Ohio 
talks about, as I have seen anywhere. 

Mr. HOAR. But not among the people who put their money 
in the savings banks. 

Mr. PEFFER. I say to the Senator if he will look to past 
years he will find that there is now more indebtednessamong the 

ople of his own State, he will find that the farmers are more 
ndebted, that the mechanics are more indebted, that there are 
many more poor people in proportion to the entire population, 
more men who do not own homes, and more women who do not 
own homes, than in any former period of our history. He will 
find more than that. He will find this disparity is constantly in- 
creasing. He will find, furthermore, that the great business 
establishments have multiplied and that smal! business estab- 
ments are diminishing in number. 

I do not want to be drawn into a discussion of the temperance 
question now. I do not believe there is any more drunkenness 
among the poor people, in comparison with rich people, than 
there ever was. Indeed, if put to the test, I think I would say 
upon my oath that I believe, before God and man, there is more 
drunkenness in what is called the élite of society — than 
ever before. Your horse-racing, your gambling of all kinds, 
your cock-fighting, your dog-fighting, and all these things are 
more or less associated with drunkenness. 

If the Senator will go down through the Southern States, if 
he will come up through the Northwestern States, if he will 
come into my own beautiful State of Kansas, he will find less 
drunkenness, not only to the square mile, but to the hundred 
people, than he wil! find in the midst of the people where these 
savings are being collected. I will give the Senator an invita- 
tion, and pay his way out and back, if he will go to the town of 
4,500 inhabitants where - home is, and find one drinking sa- 
loon that he covld gointo the same as he could gointoany other 
business place. 

No, no; this is not the tap root of the evil. Senators will try 
to palm it off on this habit and that habit, and then they will fix 
these habits upon those people whom they do not want to help. 
These people are entitled to our sympathy, and instead of with- 
holding on rt from them, if we would do as the Master taught 
us we would reach out a friendly hand and help them; but we 
ean not do it by imposing taxes upon them. 
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It is the tax on the income of the rich the Senator from Ohio 
wants to see saved, and not the income of the poor; and I have 
no doubt he will demonstrate that proposition when his vote is 
recorded upon the income tax. He will vote for a tax on sugar, 
but not on incomes. 

But, Mr. President, if we would allow that these homeless peo- 
ple use as much sugar as the rich people, although they are 52 
per cent and the rich people but 48 per cent, that would be the 
proportion in which they would have to pay taxes imposed by 
this bill. The poor people would pay $52 and the rich people 
would pay $48; and the poor people only own $3,250,000,900, while 
the rich people own $61,750,000,000 of the wealth of the country. 

But, going a little further along, we find that 64 per cent of 
the families of the country, amounting to 8,121,697, own only 9 
per cent of the wealth. Of this class theaverage family wealth 
amounts to $720, and they own 9 per cent of the total wealth of 
the country; that would be $5,850,000,000; while 36 per cent of 
the families, which amounts to 4,568,455, own 91 per cent of the 
ae to $59,150,000,000, and their average wealth 
is $12,947. 

If we allow these poor families to use as much as the rich fami- 
lies use, the proportion of taxes paid by the poor people would 
be (4 to 36 paid by th rich. 

We will go a grade higher. I now divide the families on the 
line of $5,000. There being over twelve million families, and 
the total wealth of the country being about $65,000,000,000, if 
the wealth were equally distributed it would give $5,000 to each 
family; but taking all the families below the five thousand-dollar 
line, and they amount to 91 per cent, or 11,548,038 families. Nine 
per cent of the families own 71 per cent of the wealth, which 
is $46,150,000,000. The average of this class of families, above 
the five thousand-dollar line, is $40,407. If the poor families 
were to use as much sugar as the rich families do, and there are 
ninety-one of them and only nine of the others, they would pay, 
as yousee, 91 per cent, and the rich people would only pay 9 per 
cent. 

But that, of course, Mr. President, is not a fair way to estimate 
it. The average well-to-do families, such as we would call rich 
under this calculation, will use, say, 7 pounds of sugar to 1 pound 
used by the average family below the five thousand-dollar line. 
That, I think, is quite a liberal estimate, 1 pound to the poor 
family and 7 pounds to the rich family. At that rate the poor 
people of the country would pay of the sugar duty in the propor- 
tion of 42 to 29 by the rich people. Anyone can make these esti- 
mates for himself by taking the figures in the table which I will 
hand to the reporter. 

Then, Mr. President, with that thought I leave the subject. 
The poor people ought not to be taxed upon anything that they 
eat or anything that they wear. They ought to have all the 
necessaries of life furnished to them absolutely free from taxa- 
tion. - 

It has been suggested in this discussion that poor men ought 
to psy some of the burdens of the Government; that it makes 
them more manly; that they feel as if they had more interest 
in public affairs when they bear some of the burdens of taxation. 
Mr. President, it is not possible for you to devise any system of 
taxation from which the poor can wholly escape. Even if we 
are taxing nothing but land values, the values of land for use, 
according to the single-tax theory the poor man pays his part. 
You go into a boarding house; the building itself may be rented, 
and while a man or woman inside the building may not owna 
foot of land or a dollar’s worth of taxable nae there, yet their 
board and their room rent is measured by the value of the use 
of the property, quite as much as by the value of the victuals 
eaten. 

The landlord’s expenses by way of rent enter largely into his 
charges for entertainment. Even if you bring taxation down to 
asingle standard the poor man, without any property, in one 
way or another pays his proper proportion of the taxation. 

But now we propose to levy a tax upon the poor man through 
this sugar duty. On every pound of sugar that he uses, or that 
his family uses, he is taxed, if this law goes into effect, one cent 
and a quarter upon it. When the housewife comes to know, and 
her husband comes to feel, that they have to pay a dollar for 15 
or 16 pounds of sugar under this law, instead of 20 pounds under 
the bounty law, if they do not pronounce a blessing upon the 
Democratic party it will be because they do not think it deserves 
it. This bill, if it become law, will reduce the dollar’s worth of 
sugar 4 or 5 pounds in weight. 


Our removing of the duties from sugar in 1890 taught the peo- 
le an object lesson, and especially the poor people. When the 
fittle sack that the four-year-old boy could carry from the store 
containing a dollar's worth of sugar, under the old law, became 
so large when the law was changed that it required two little 
boys, or one big boy, to carry a dollar’s worth of sugar, the 
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people at once saw the difference between the two. Thirteen 
pounds to the dollar in 1890; 20 pounds in 1891. 

Yes, but you say, ‘‘ We pay the bounty.” So wedo, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have shown you that that comes out of the public Treas- 
ury of all the people who are taxed to pay the bounty. When 
you come under the duty system, it is the people who use sugar 
who have to pay; the poor man has to pay in proportion to the 
rich a vastly greater amount of this duty-tax burden, and that 
is the reason I object to it. The bounty is paid by all the peo- 
ple out of the public revenues—and then the bounty is so much 
less than the duty. 

I have occupied more time, Mr. President, than I expected, by 
at least two hours; but I have been led off into other lines 
through the pertinacity of my questioners. I shall leave the 
floorfnow with the three thoughts—that your duty system, first, is 
more expensive, vastly more expensive than the bounty system; 
second, that it makes a perpetual tax while the bounty termi- 
nates in a few years; and, third, that the poor people of the coun- 
try have to pay the greater part of the burden. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I have listened to the two hours 
and a half address of the Senator from Kansas with some inter- 
est, but I think one or two observations ought to be made to ac- 
company what the Senator has said. 

[agree with the Senator that the aggregation of wealth in 
this country in large masses is anevil. It is an evil which is 
increasing, and it ought to be diminished. So far as we can 
fairly deal with it in the exerciseof the powers conferred on the 
National Congress, | shall be glad to deal with it, certainly so 
far as theaggregationsof wealth grow out of lawless or dishonest 
practices. But there is no use in appealing to the happiest peo- 
np on earth, there is no use in appealing to the people who 

ave tha best Government on earth, their own; there is no use 
in appealing to the generation which is better off than any other 
generation ever was in this respect by inflammatory, exagger- 
ated, stimulated statements. 

These statistics which the Senator has stated abouf property 
or wealth, as I said, show a growing evil, and a great evil, but 
they are largely it seems to me very unfair. Take the statistics 
about the number of families having acertain amount of wealth 
and the number of families having a smaller amount of wealth. 
They overlook one great fact, which is that in a country where 
wealth is acquired as in our own thé youthful families will be 
very much more than one-half and they are yet wholly or largely 
nonpossessors of wealth. My honorable friend from Virginia 
[Mr. HUNTON], who sits on my right, by a long course of ar- 
duous, honest, and faithful public service at70 years has laid up 
fifty or a hundred thousand dollars, or any other sum. I am 
speaking of this merely as an illustration. 

Mr. HUNTON. Tdesire to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if that is true? 

Mr. HOAR. I am supposing a case. Equity supposes that 
what ought to be done is done, and I am merely applying that 
equitable principle. He has a son 21 years old, and three 
others who range a few years above and below, well educated, 
promising, and certain to make their place in the world as 
their father did before them, and expecting at his age to have 
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Mr. President, ‘‘it must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh.” We all accept the 
truth of that divine utterance. But there never has been con- 
trived among men any method of curing or preventing these 
evils except by the laws. There nayer has been contrived among 
men 80 good a remedy of that kind as the laws freely enacted by 
a free people for their own self-government, and among those 
there never has been contrived by mankind a better example 


than the laws which the American people will freely enact for 
their own self-government. : 

If, as I think, a great step toward removing all these evils is 
to give the American market to the American workman, the 
majority of the American people sooner or later will adopt that 


policy. If, as my honorable and able friend from Texas 'Mr. 
MILLS] thinks, the cure for these evils is wholly or in large part 
freedom of trade among all mankind, he will address himself to 
the reason of the American people, and in the end the reasonable 
and the righteous view will prevail. Butthe thing is to be done 
according to the Constitution which the American people have 
erected, and according to the laws which they make for them- 
selves, and according to the judgment of the majority of their 
commissioned servants here and in the other House, and in the 
local Legislatures of forty-four or fifty free and sovereign Stites. 

Mr. President, another thing the honorable Senator said. He 
says that the destitution in Massachusetts among the working- 
men, the number of people who do not own their houses, and 
the number of people who live in crowded and unwholesome 
tenements are increasing. I absolutely deny that proposition, 
except with the limitation I shall state. Massachusetts is one 
of the great gates of immigration into this country. There are 
two, Castle Garden and Boston Harbor; and the latchstring is 
out. That has been the American policy hitherto. 

Whether we have got to make a change in it hereafter some 
of us, and all of us perhaps, are inquiring; but at any rate the 
policy is that every man not actually a pauper or a cviminal 
(and of course a large number who are paupers or criminals 
come in), the poor, the oppressed, the men without work, the 
child without parents living, shall come in. They stop in our 
cities; and our hospitals, our institutions of charity and educa- 
tion are crowded with persons who are the products of other 
forms of rule and other civil politics. The native American, or 


| the adopted American who has been here a long time, is in the 
| New England States steadily growing and increasing and bet- 


tering his condition; he is becoming more comfortable. 

The farmer who dwelt on the rocky hillside where the New 
England towns were builded has gone to the Western city or to 
the manufacturing village athome. Heis anemployer of labor: 
he is a director of men: he has his comfortable dwelling. The 


| community where I was bred is, [ think, perhaps the most perfect 


the same result—perhaps, it is true, not so distinguished a result | 
in public honor and in the estimation of friends, but still the | 


same result as to property. Perhaps he has two daughters who 
are married. There are seven persons. A census taker comes 
along and estimates the entire wealth of the aged man and his six 
children who have just started in the world. One of them has 
ahundred thousand dollars in accumulated wealth, and the oth- 
ers have scarcely anything; or if they have just started they 


have three or five thousand dollars apiece, and he says on anav- | 
| let that go for the present. You can deposit, as I have said, but 


erage one family has nine-tenths, and the other six families only 
one-tenth. 

Tam not denying that there is great inequality in this coun- 
try and in all countries, but I say the census statistics are unfair 
upon which some agitators are undertaking to say, as the Sena- 


tor from Kansas said, if this was not cured by jaw it would be | 
cured somehow. Whether he meant to imply that he advises | 


an attempt to be made to cure it without law or not, I do not 
know. I do not suppose he would take that responsibility; but 


upon the people of the country the discontent which such mis- 
leading, mistaken statistics would excite. 

Now, let us take that sentence of the Senator. ‘The thing 
is to be cured by law or without law.” What does that mean? 
Law in this country is the enacted opinion of a majority of the 
American people speaking through constitutional processes as to 
what ought to be done for the correction or prevention of abuses. 
‘When a man says that a thing is going to be done without law, 
he is simply saying that a minority of the American people are 
going to force their opinion upon the majority. That is all he 
is saying; and that is what that sentence means translated. 


example of asocial democracy that ever existed on the face of the 
earth. The poorest and humblest child in the whole town was 
the equal and friend of the wealthiest and most important per- 
son in it. I hardly know a single family among the farmers’ 
families with whom I was familiar in my childhood where the 
present generation is not in some condition of honor or comfort 
or prosperity. Those workingmen have $100,000,000 in the say- 
ings banks. Youare notallowed to make adeposit of more than 
$500 at once, and the average deposits made at once are only 
$300. There are over 1,000,000 depositors. Out of our 2,250,000 


| inhabitants over 1,000,000 have a deposit in the savings banks. 





The deposits may grow—-— 
Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator from Massachusetts want 
the exact sum deposited for New England? 


Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking of Massachusetts alone. [ will 


$500 at one time. You can deposit in all but $1,000. Then the 
deposit may grow by its own increment to $1,500, and there i' 
will stop. Now, there are a million and odd of the honest, frugal 
working people of that single Commonwealth, and as [ under- 
stand the honorable Senator from Kansas—who I will not say 
poses, because I have great respect for his sincerity, and I have 
for his intelligence also; I do not wish to say anything unkind 


| of him—but he stands up here and believes himself to be the 
that is what he said. Some agitators are attempting to bring | 


special representative of the poor, and he proposes to put an in- 
come tax on those deposits. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the proposition which is before the Sen- 
ate at present. Iam glad to hear that the Senator does not 
propose to do it. Somebody proposes to do it. 

Mr. PLATT. The depositors get only | per cent interest. 

Mr. HOAR. They get only 4 per centinterest, and out of that 
an income tax is to be taken. 

There is not anything on the face of the earth so much an ob- 
ject of respect, of sympathy, and I had almost sxid. and willsay, 
of reverence, as an honest and poor man seelsing for work; and 
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there is no higher function or duty of legislative power than to 
endeavor to supply that need, 

Now, there is another thing to be said about this inequality of 
property, which the Senator’s inquiry into the statistics ought 
to enable him to answer. I put an inquiry hastily, and was not 
understood. I spoke of $200;000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, there is more than $1,000,000,000 a year ex- 
pended in this country for thesingle articlesof beer and whisky 
alone. Adding to that imported liquors; adding to that sev- 
eral hundred million dollars expended for tobacco, and you 
have probably an expenditure of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
million dollars annually in this country for those things, which 
if not vices are at least self-indulgences. I think before you 
distribute the property of the rich man, man for man, among 
the people, you want to know somre way by which you can dis- 
tinguish between the man who has earned the money and has 
laid it up, as these men have in their savings banks, and the 
other man who has earned his money and might have itif he 
chose to lay it up, but has preferred to spend it in whisky and 
in tobacco. 

I do not think that the man who with a wife and five children 
has a little house and a thousand dollars laid up in the savings 
bank in Massachusetts or in Texas, or anywhere else, ought 
to be called upon to divide with a man who had the same chance 
that he has had, but would rather pass all his money down 
his throat or have it go off in smoke in his pipe. I want some 
statistics on that subject before we have a universal rule. 

The Senator from Kansas says that there is as much drunken- 
ness among the class of people I speak of in Boston as there is 
anywhere else; that he has been there. If he has been there 
(and it is his observation that he was there) he was very un- 
fortunate indeed in the associates he formed there, or in the class 
of persons he visited. Thatisnot myexperience. Those 1,250,- 
000 persons who have these deposits in the savings banks are 
sober, industrious, honest, temperate, frugal, patriotic, and hard- 
working American citizens. hen I stand up for the rights of 
property it is for every right of property that I stand. The 
great accumulations can take care of themselves. 

I voted years ago for a law which should prevent the acquisi- 
tion of large quantities of our Western lands in single hands, 
and if the Senator from Kansas or any other Senator can show 
me how to put a stop to the railroad wreckings, to the gambling 
in the necessaries of life, tospeculating, to the getting of money 
which has not been earned by the rich men in this country, he 
shall not find me behindhand in the support of such a measure. 
But when he comes here to propose to take from honest labor 
the stimulant of honest gain and the hope of acquiring an hon- 
est competence, our paths will separate. The eternal law, ‘in 
the sweat of thy face shall thou earn thy bread,” isa law as 
beneficent as it is inevitable; but when the bread has been 
earned, let it belong to the man who earned it and to his chil- 
dren, and not to the idler, or the vagrant, or the drunkard who 
has not tried to earn it. : 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I am somewhat at a loss to 
understand why the Senator from Massachusetts conceived the 
idea that I was trving cither to take away any of the money be- 
longing to his people or that I had in any respect whatever in- 
tended to attack his people. When I brought forward the ta- 
bles showing the number of families in the country and their 
average wealth, if the Senator had been following the line of 
my argument instead of allowing his suspicions of evil to be 
aroused, he would have seen that my object was one and only 
one, and that it was altogether different from that in the mind 
of the Senator, which is very prolific. 

My object was to show that the poor people were paying a 
larger proportion of the tax on sugar than the rich people, and 
that the reason of this difference in the amount of the payments 


zame because of the disparity between the number of poor fami-. 


lies in the country and the number of rich families in the coun- 
try. I was not then attacking the system which had brought 
about this disparity. I have had occasion to do that several 
times, and there would not have been a word said by me outside 
of this icular line of argument if Senators had not stimu- 
lated it by their questions. 

I have discovered a disposition upon the of the aged Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (and I hope he will not be offended when 
T call him aged, because he is considerably older than I am) to 
become irascible when I or any of the people who believe as I 
do come close to the border line between the rich and the 
poor, and begin to either gather flowers there or pick up débris; 
and LF peer upon us as if we were invading sacred territory 
and no business there. A Senator has as much business in 
Massachusetts as he has in his own State, if he is there lawfully. 
It is as much his business and as much his duty to criticise the 
people of Massachusetts as it is to criticise the people of his 
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- State, if in the discharge of his duty he thinks he ought to 
0 80. 

_ But what I wanted to say upon this point was that I had no 
intention of making any attack upon the people of Massachu- 
setts, nor had I any disposition to take away from the poor peo- 
ple a dollar of their earnings. The Senator charges that I as- 
sume to be the special champion of the poor. While I disclaim 
the intention, if it is true that I happen to be a special cham- 
pion of the oe 

Mr. HOAR. did not say that. I donot thinkheis. Isaid 
he assumed to be. 

Mr. PEFFER. 
sumed to be. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. PEFFER. And that I want to be so considered. I say 
to the Senator I do want to be considered as the champion of 
the poor people and not the champion of the rich people. I 
want to say tothe Senator that I am proud I am a poor man. 
I thank God, Mr. President, that [am nota rich man. If I was 
I would not be here, and if 1 was I could not say what I am say- 
ing now. Iamfree. If poverty does nothing else for a man it 
makes a freemanof him. The more riches you heap upon a man 
the more you enslave him. The narrower youmake his horizon 
the more you cramp his moral powers in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred. Keep him poor; that is to say, keep him 
along the line of competeacy, and then he is free. 

No, Mr. President, [ would have every poor man have a home. 
And I would do more than that. Everyold manand old woman 
who have passed through a lifetime of toil and have not saved 
anything for their old age I would pension ihe same as I 
would pension a soldier who had risked his life for the safety of 
the Republic. I would send the old people down to the grave 
in comfort instead of sending them to the almshouses and to the 
poorhouses, 

In that respect I do want to be the champion of the poor, and I 
do not wish it to be understood in the sense of the ring of the 
pugilist, that is to say, that he is the best defender, the best 
fighter, the most distinguished, the most competent, and all that. 
I want to be in the ranks, but I want to be a defender of the poor; 
and whenever I become so rich that I can not do that I think my 
usefulness will be ended. 

Mr. President, the Senator insists upon putting a construction 
— language used by peoplesuch as I am that they themselves 
did not intend, and such as a reasonableconstruction of the lan- 
guage will not bear. The Senator would hold me up before the 
people as threatening a revolution, as threatening to accomplish 
something without law. What I said was that these things will 
come about. I hope they will come by legislation; that is to say, 
something that we have yet todo. I hope by language such as 
Tam using, and by things that are going on all over this coun- 
try, in a little while the legislative bodies of the country will 
be driven to do something. Here we have been six months or 
more playing with the tariff question, wasting time, frittering 
it away, apparently not trying to reach a conclusion. It was 
that thought I had in my mind. I want these things to come 
about by legislation, by affirmative action on the part of legis- 
lative bodies. Then I said, ‘‘ But if they do not come about by 
legislation, they will come;” and I mean that precisely. But I 
do not know how. 

There has never yet been any great reformation of the world 
without the grinding process that the glacier experiences when 
it goes grinding down the gulch in the mountain. There must 
be friction. And there has never yet been any great step for- 
ward without the shedding of blood. I donotexpect that there 
is going to be any great war such as we lately passed through, 
but I do believe there is trouble close to us, and it is our duty 
as wise men to understand it and get ready for it. 

Look at the rov bands that are now moving over the coun- 
try. Theyare train-stealers. If they would steal a whole 
ratiroad the leader would be sent to Congress at the very next 
election; but they only steal a train. And, Mr. President, they 
do not steal that; they simply take —— of it and use it to 
got to where they want to go, and then send it back if only let 


ne. 
Mr. President, these are symptoms like the drops of rain that 
come from the a gcloud. It is like the rumbling of 
the feet of the army that - listen to when you put your ear 
upon the ground, or like the co of the railway train when 
aren tere eee e see these things in the 
tance. 


I undetstood the Senator to say that I as- 


The pons who come here, a dozen or two at a time, are not 


bad men. e the pee rae r — ponerse: SHER- 
MAN ere where he 8 so many 
rome Srectdadmatiaaiemietth the intention of violating 

; ey did not come with the intention of violating 
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the law; they came with the intention of testing the law, and | ator from Iowa the other day and which I have also stated once 
they did test it. Now, before the great body of the people that | before, shows that the wealth of the New England States, in- 
verdict and judgment are being discussed as to whether the vio- | cluding Massachusetts, in the past ten years increased $23 per 


lation of the law was properly punished. Men are traveling 
over the country. I have in my possession a description of the 
men who came through Kansas. The attorney for the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad wrote a letter to the governor, asking him to 
organize the militia immediately and send them out to capture 
the train-stealers. 

The governor very politely responded that he had no informa- 
tion about there being any train stealersin Kansas; thatif there 
were any thieves at large, surely the loyal people of loyal Kan- 
sas would take care of them. When those train stealers came 
to the capital of the State the people without regard to party 
went down and fed the men, and they gave them the capital 
grounds to camp in. Many of the good people opened their 
houses and fed them. I have a description fromthe Daily Cap- 
ital, the leading Republican paper of the State, speaking of the 
character of the men, how they behaved, how intelligent they 
were, and it appears they were all Republicans. [Laughter in 
the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the galleries 
are reminded that by the rules of the Senate marks of approba- 
tion or disapprobation are not allowed. The Chair hopes that 
such manifestations will not be repeated. 

Mr. PEFFER. I have an editorial article from the Minneap- 
olis Messenger, owned and published by a distinguished Repub- 
lican, who was lieutenant-governor for four years. He speaks 
of one of his neighbors, giving his name, who went among these 
train stealers, talked with them, learned of their politics, and it 
was wonderful how quickly those thieves were transformed into 
patriots when it was discovered that instead of being Populists, 
they were unanimously Republicans. Ninety per cent of those 
men in the North are Republicans, and not only have voted the 
Republican ticket, but they expect to vote it this fall if they can 
only get Republicans who have respect for the rights.of the peo- 


ple. 

Mr. President, I did say that the poverty of Massachusetts is 
increasing, and increasing in proportion to the whole body of 
the people. The State is growing richer from year to year. 
The little State of Massachusetts saved more in the last ten 
years than all of nine great agricultural States that I can men- 
tion. Irepeated them once before in the Senate. I will re- 

at, them now, if I can remember them correctly, and I think 

can: Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia,and Louisiana. Nine greatagri- 
cultural States saved less of wealth by $10,000,000 in ten years 
than the people of little Massachusetts. The State of Massa- 
chusetts occupies a territory of about 8,000 square miles, and 
thesenine States occupy aterritory of 258,000square miles, having 
seven times as much populationin 1880 and two and a half times 
as much wealth as Massachusetts; yet the people of that State 
saved during those ten years $10,000,000 more than all the people 
of these nine great agricultural States. 

But while that is true, the farmers did not save anything. I 
say to the Senator that there are notas many farmers now in the 
uphill country of Massachusetts as there were a hundred years 
ago. They have abandoned their farms and many of the lands 
are thrown out to shrubbery and to grass. The Senator may 
deny it, but the truth remainsthesame. The farmers of Massa- 
chusetts have suffered just as the farmers in the other portions 
of the country, and in proportion to the total number of the 
population the number. of poor people is increasing rapidly 
every year. The number of rentersisincreasing. The amount 
of indebtedness is increasing. I hope the Senator will examine 
the figures, and that, before attributing improper motives or 
improper action to me, he will see whether I am not stating the 
oa The temperance question has nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

I believe, Mr. President, I have said all I wished to say. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish simply in answer to the Senator’s state- 
ment about the comparative siving 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; there is another thing I wanttosay, but 
I will wait until the Senator gets through. 

Mr. HOAR. The census report on that point was put in this 
debate originally by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] if I 
can find it. I have the notes here. 

Mr. PEFFER. i donot find itnow. I had ita moment ago. 
Will! the Senator from Massachusetts allow me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will refer to the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue showing the amount of rey- 
enues collected from license taxes or liquor sellers, he will find 
that his State figures very largely. 

Mr. HOAR. The census report which was put in by the Sen- 


capita, while the Southern agricultural States (I do not think 
the State of Illinois was included, but all the other States men- 
tioned by the Senator from Kansas were included except Illinois 
and Indiana) increased $148 per capita, more than six times as 
much. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, justa word. I did not quite 
understand what the Senator said, but he wasshowing the per- 
centage of increase in wealth, was he not? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. If the Senator says that those people, 
having increased their wealth $148 per capita against our 823 
per capita, did not save as much as we did, that is a matter he 
can work out to his own satisfaction. 

Mr. PEFFER. The statement has frequently been made, and 
it is true, that, for example, Kansas increased in her wealth 
much more rapidly than the State of Massachusetts. The rate 
of increase by percentage during the ten years in the State of 
Massachusetts was about 40 per cent, while it was about 86 per 
cent in Kansas. Over in Nebraska they lead us about 10 per 
cent. Their increase there was about 95 percent. In the State 
represented so ably by my friend, the Senator from Wyoming 


[Mr. CAREY], their increase was still greater. In Idaho it was 
over 110 per cent. 

Mr. HOAR. This is the increase per capita that I have 
given. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will come to that inamoment. So with all 
the newer States the percentage of increase in thé saving of wealth 


was much greater—two, three, four times greater—than that of 
the State of Massachusetts. But, Mr. President, it comes about 
in this way. It isnot fromthe saving of earnings in such things 
as are represented by savings in savings banks or in buildings, 
but it has come by the conquest of wild lands, bringing under 
subjection lands that did not cost us a farthing in many in- 
stances except that which was paid out in surveying —$14 or $15 
for 160 acres of land. 

In the course of the administration of four years of Governor 
Martin, of Kansas, we settled 23 counties, a territory very nearly 
as large as all of New England. We builded schoolhouses, we 
builded bridges, and we builded railways until we increased the 
taxable value of that region a thousand per cent. So it is that 
in about forty years we have taken a naked wilderness and trans- 
formed it into an empire with 9,000 miles of railway, nearly 
10,000 schoolhouses, and populated by a people who are able to 
produce 75,000,000 bushels of wheat in a year, while the old State 
of New York can only produce from twelve to fifteen and seven- 
teen million bushels. 

In this way, by the taking of land that God gave to us and by 

utting it in a condition for His sunshine and His rain to bring 
orth fruitage, this increased wealth goes upon the tax rolls, but 
God made itfor us. We did not makeit ourselves. That isthe 
reason why the increase of our wealth appears to be so large. 
But when you come to the actual wealth they have saved you 
will find that it is very little. We do not have much money in 
our savings banks—not nearly as much as I wish we had t> put 


there. 

Mr. HOAR. The statement as the Senator from Kansas now 
leaves it seems to me to have a good deal of a comical element 
init. First he depicted the poverty and squalor of his people 
and showed how much better off —— 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not speak of the poverty of my people 
and I do not want the Senator or anybody else to say so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr.HOAR. The Senator from Kansas depicted the squalor-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Massachusetts declines to yield. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not want him to yield, but I want him to 
hear that. 

Mr. HOAR. It was the poverty of which he said he was the 
champion, at any rate. Thenhe made his complaint about the 
East, and I showed from the census while in ten years we had 
increased $23 per capita they had increased in those agricultural 
States $148 per capita, or six times asmuch. Then the Senator 
turns around and says, *‘ Oh, that is what God gave us. We 
got our land for nothing, in the first place, and then it increased,” 
to use his own phrase, ‘‘ a thousand per cent” under the admin- 
istration of some particular governor, Governor Martin I be- 
lieve was the name. It has seemed to me a little peculiar that 
the poopie to whom the nation gave their lands for nothing 
while our people have to pay for their farms if they get them, 
and whom God without their own agency has increased in wealth 
a thousand per cent should turnaround and be reviling the poor 
fellows who have had toearn their living themselves, and be very 
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indignant that while they increased in wealth $148 per capita 
we have increased only "$23 per capita, and should desire to 
break down the miserable system under which this great in- 
equality exists. 

The Senator said one other thing which I wish to advert to. 
He spoke of the agricultural decline in Massachusetts. That 
isa great mistake. The Massachusetts census shows that in 
thirty years, since the poner tariff policy has been going on, 
the value of our agricultural lands and of our agricultural im- 
aw has more than doubled. We increased, I think, over 

,000,000 in the ten years between 1875 and 1885, covered by 
our two State censuses which come at periods of ten years. 
This is true: We are a hilly country and we are a rocky coun- 
try except in our interval lands lying by the side of tho streams. 
Our ancestors for some reason which history has not preserved 
built our villages and the farm houses on the tops of the hills, 

Some people think it was for better protection against the In- 
dians. rather conjecture that it was for protection against 
malaria and the fever and ague of the swamps; but nobody 
knows. With the last twenty-five or thirty years, since manu- 
facturing has become so prosperous and the railroads have been 
built the farmers have gone down from the hilltops to the val- 
leys. The farmer's wife does not like the old hard work of her 
a. She likes to be in the village where she can visit 

er neighbors and her neighbors can visit her, and where she 
can go to lectures and to church, and the children can go to 
school. I think the whole amount in the State, estimated by 
Mr. Wadlin last year, is only about $1,000,000 worth all told, but 
we have what are called abandoned farms amounting to a little 
over a million dollars in value. That is the explanation of it. 

But, as I said, the agricultural returns show aconstant increase 
in our agriculture. The county of Worcester where I live was, 
under the census of 1880, the fourth or fifth county in this coun- 
try in agricultural products. Iam speaking nowfrom memory. 
I do not remember the figures exactly, but it was thereabouts; 
and it was the first county in this country, and therefore the 
first on the face of the earth, where, out of the joint product of 
labor and capital, labor got the largest share. 

Mr. PEFFER. Labor ought to do it always. 

Mr. HOAR. I agree with the Senator. That is your honest 
community, and it is a good honest policy that brings that to 
pass. It is the first community on the face of the earth, I re- 
post, where labor got the largest share; and the share that cap- 
tal gets is constantly diminishing. When I started in life and 
used to be the business adviser of business men everybody ex- 
eng that as a matter of course his invested capital would 

ring him in 10 per cent. 

The rate of interest was 6 per cent. It had to be kept down by 
ausury law. People were constantly trying to evade it by all 
manner of contrivances. The railroad stocks paid 10 per cent 
dividends. The bank stocks stood in the market at par and paid 


a 10 per cent dividend. The man who built a house and rented 


it expected to get at least 12 ‘oe cent after paying his taxesand 
repairs and interest. Now the man is lucky if he can get 4 per 
cent. A good town bond payable twenty years hence in the State 
of Connecticut sold a little while ago within my observation for 
2.7 per cent, or at a rate of 2.7 per cent interest for thirty years. 
Capital isconstantiy going down; and the millennium of bringing 
u Saber and bringing up the poor man which the Senator from 
Kanses looks for is advancing with rapid strides in this country 
and in New England. 

I have often heard the Senator attack and criticise the banks. 
In Massachusetts a bank with a capital of $100,000, and a sur- 
plus of 35 or 40 per cent is very lucky if it can pay manietmeelly 
a dividend of 2¢ per cent, or 5 per cent per annum, on a capi 
of one hundred thousand, although the bank has a surplus of 
thirty-five or forty thousand dollars. That is the condition of 
things all through. There is not a State in this country that 
can not do the same thing. Georgia has a better chance than 
we have and is any | up more money than we under the pres- 
ent, ee Kansas has a better chance than we have. Her 

ple have got their land for nothing. The Senator says God 

as multiplied it, without their help, and added a thousand = 

cent. at is there to be complained of when we are bringing 
these things to pass? 

Gentlemen seem to forget in the evilg of poverty and the evils 
of life how rapidly we are curing them under the free and be- 
neficent operation of American institutions. Is there any other 

»ple on the face of the earth the Senator from Kansas wants 
SC acihenen with? The Emperor of Russia rules over a sixth 
part of the entire human race, Would anybody the Senator 
champions like to change with the Russian serf? The Queen’s 
empire in India is, I think, from 250,000,000 to 350,000,000 souls. 
China has 400,000,000 souls. Do of these discontented Po 
ulist Americans who think our institutions are so bad want 
change places with them? The people of the islands of the 
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Southern Archipelago have the Italian skies above their heads 
and the Sicil ion bastaabenas beneath their feet. Would these dis- 
contented gentlemen like to change with any of these people? 

Mr. President, whatever evils may exist, this Constitution, 
this Government, this policy, this freedom of ours is bringing 
men outof barbarism intocivilization, out of poverty into wealth 
and comfort, out of slavery into freedom. In one or two gener- 
ations, certainly in a single contury, we have done more in these 
directions than the whole world was ever able to do before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I was thinking of talking for a while this 
evening; but 1 believe I will appeal to the good nature of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] and ask him if we have 
not some executive business to transact. I do not care to go on 
to-night. 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, I will state that the country is exceedingly 
impatient at the length of time which has been consumed in the 
consideration of the pending bill. In my opinion it has a right 
to be impatient. The business of the country has suffered, and 
is suffering day by day and hour by hour because of our inex- 
cusable delay. I give notice that on and after Monday next, so 
far as I can control it, the sessions of the Senate will be contin- 
ued to much later hours than heretofore. 

Now, in answer to the appeal of the Senator from Connecticut, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, June 2, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 1, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Peter C. Doyle, of New York, to be collector of customs for 

the district of Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Thomas J. Deck, to be postmaster at Orange City, in the county 
of Sioux and State of Iowa. 

Pennell C, Evans, to be postmaster at Easton, in the county of 
Northampton and State of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Chalfant, to be postmaster at Danville, in the county 
of Montour and State of Pennsylvania. 

Frank Bowman, to be oo peter at Lexington, in the county 
of Lafayette and State of Missouri. 

Harry B. Paul, to be postmaster at Camden, in the county of 
Camden and State of New Jersey. 

W. C. Pease, to be postmaster at Cumberland, in the county 
of Barrow and State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, June 1, 1894, 


The House metatl2o'clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journalof yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


LOCKS AND DAMS IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate — House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secre of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to transmit to 
the Senate the reports of anysurveys or estimatesthat may have been made 
since his last annual report to Congress with reference to the construction 
of locks and dams in the Mississippi River between the Chicago. St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha Railw: ridge at the city of St. Paul and the Falls 
of St. Anthony in the State of Minnesota. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Iask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be now put upon its ge. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, which was concurred in. 


GEN. NAPOLEON J. T. DANA. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following reso- 
lution of the Senate: 
Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of Rep- 
SEE Nb torte elo of ent Napoleon Dann roees oP © 
The SPEAKER. The duplicate copy referred to in the reso- 
lution just read accompanies the message from the Senate. 


Rev. 
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Without objection, it will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hicks, for the rest of the week, on account of illness. 


PROTECTION OF FUR SEALS. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr.Speaker, Iask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill No. 2020, 
supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, for the execu- 
tion of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, for the execution of 
the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tribunal of Arbitration 
constituted under the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
concluded at Washington, February 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation 
of the fur seal, 

Whereas by the seventh article of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, concluded at Washington February 29, 1892, in re- 
lation to the preservation of the fur seal, the high contracting parties agree 
to codperate in securing the adhesion of other powers to such regulations as 
Se Sepeeeneee under said treaty might determine upon for that purpose; 
anc 

Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 6, 1894, provision has been 
made by the United States for the execution of the regulations so deter- 
ence soon and for the punishment of any infractions of said regulations; 

erefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the er and penalties provided by said act, 
in case of the violation of the provisions of said regulations, are hereby 
made applicable to and shall be enforced against any citizen of the United 
States, or lise owing the duty of obedience to the laws or the treaties of 
the United States, or optoe belonging to or on board of a vessel of the 
United States, who shall kill, capture, or pursue, at any time or in any man- 
ner whatever, as well as to and against any vessel of the United States used 
or employed in killing, caprer ne or pursuing, at any time or in any man- 
ner whatever, any fur seal or other marine fur-bearing animal, in violation 
of the provisions of any treaty or convention into which the United States 
may have entered or may hereafter enter with any other power for the pur- 

se of protecting fur seals or other marine fur-bearing animals, or in vio- 

ation of any regulations which the President may make for the due execu- 
tion of such treaty or convention. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This bill has passed the Sen- 
ate, is approved by the State Department, and has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House. It is eens to the act of April 6, 1894, and 
simply extends the provisions of that act to the other nations 
with whom we have treaties and who have also interests in the 
eoyerenee of the fur seals so that they may be benefited by 
the law. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. HITT. This bill is very similar to one that was passed 


some time ago in pursuance of the convention with Great Brit- 
ain, and will simply extend its provisions to other nations;with 
whom conventions have been already held, or may be hereafter 
held, touching the preservation of the fur seal. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading: and being read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was laid on the table. 


A. P. H. STEWART. 


Mr. GEAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask present consideration of the 
bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reéxamine and settle the following claim 
for tax on bagging and rope wrongfully paid on Government cotton, alleged 
to have been illegally assessed and collected, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the amounts of taxes so found by said 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue as aforesaid to have been illegally and 
improperly assessed and collected, to the party hereinafter named: Provided, 
That ; e amount paid in any case shall not exceed the amount hereinafter 
named: 

To A. P. H. Stewart, $185.69. 

Mr. SAYERS. I would like to have some explanation in re- 

ard to this measure, how much expenditure, if it becomes alaw, 

t will involve. 
Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amount involved? 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amount. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
One hundred and eighty-five dollars and sixty-nine cents. 


Mr. GEAR. Thisis to refund the cotton tax paid by this man, 
It passed the Senate unanimously, was favorably reported by the 
House committee, and is recommended by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. It carries no appropriation except to pay 
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this out of the money now in the hands of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Mr. SAYERS. 
cotton tax? 

Mr. GEAR. It is to refund a tax which was prepaid by this 
party on bagging and rope on some Government cotton. 

Mr. KILGORE. And prepaid improperly, being wrongfully 
assessed. For one time 1 would be willing to ask the House to 
pass this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAYERS. Iunderstand my colleague [Mr. Ku. 
vocates the bill, and I am therefore inclined to think it: 
all right. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading; and being read the third time, was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GEAR, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS, RUSSIA. 


Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the resolution I send to the desk for printing and reference. 

The resolution was read at length. 

Mr. EVERETT. I make the point of order that it must be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

WITHERBY & GAFFNEY. 

Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4507) for the relief 
of Witherby & Gaffney. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. CONN. 

bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Alabama demands the 
regular order, which is equivalent to an objection. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave 
resent for consideration a resolution from the Committee on 

inting, providing for the printing of the annual report of the 

ommissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, be printed, and that there be printed 8,000 extra copies, 
of which 2,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and 2,000 for the use of the Commissioner of Pish 
and Fisheries, the illustrations to be obtained by the Public Printer under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


The resolution was considered and agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from New York[Mr. Tracy] 
requests the reprint of the bill (H.R. 5857) to encourage A meri- 
can shipping, the original print being exhausted. Does the 
gentleman also wish the report reprinted? 

Mr. TRACEY. The bill has not been reported. 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection an order will be made 
for the reprint of the bill. 

There was no objection. 


RECOMMITTAL OF A REPORT. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam directed by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs to request the recommitta) of report No. 954, being 
a report on the bill H.R.4453. Tho bill has been reported 
heretofore, and the committee wish this report recommitted. 

The SPEAKER. The report or the bill? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. © The report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4458) providing for the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Ohio[Mr. OUTHWAITE] 
asks that the report, No. 954, upon this bill bs recommitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. Does the gentleman desire 
to add to the report? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The bill was reported heretofore with 
@ more extensive report. Bya mistake it was again reported 
with this report. I wish this report, No. 954, recommitted. 


Do I understand that this is a refund of the 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report indicated by 
the gentleman will be recommitted, as requested. The regular 
order has been demanded. The regular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 


ENTRY OF STEAMSHIPS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Before the committees are called, I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] to withdraw the de- 
mand for the regular order, in order to secure the e ofa 
bill to facilitate the entry of steamships, the passage of which 
is desired by the Treasury Department and unanimously recom- 
’ mended by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I withdraw the demand for the regular 
order, for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The demand being withdrawn, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], who 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after whigh 
the Chair will ask if there be objection to the request for unan- 
imous consent for its present consideration. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. This isa Senate bill, unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
recommended by the Treasury Department. The object is to 
facilitate the entry of steamships running in regular 1 - AB 
it is now, asteamshiparriving in any port of entry after the clos- 
ing of the custom-house in the afternoon, has to wait until the 
next day to commence the discharge of her cargo. This bill 
provides that there may be a preliminary entry, under regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of the Treasury, to the customs 
. officer who boards the vessel on its arrival in the harbor. This 
facilitates the discharge of cargo without any interference what- 
ever with the progress of business, especially in relation to regu- 
lar steamship lines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can the Chair entertain a request for 
unanimous consent during the call of committees for reports? 

The SPEAKER. This was done before the call of committees 
for reports was begun. The Chair had directed the call, and 
then the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] asked the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] to withdraw the demand 
for the regular order, and this being a public bill, it was done. 
The question is on the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and . 

On motion of Mr. DINGLEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 
The regular order is the call of committees for reports. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Mr. ABBOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the bill (H. R. 4764) to authorize additions to 
and improvements in the public build at Davenport, Iowa; 
which was read a first and second time , With the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


DYNAMITE-GUN CRUISER VESUVIUS. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, report the bill (S. 826) to remit the penalties on the dyna- 
mite-gun cruiser Vesuvius; which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accom ing report, ordered to be ted, 
and = to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BUILBING AND GROUNDS, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Publie Buildin 
and Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (H.R. 
1934) to provide for the improvement of the buil 





and 

nds of the United States court and post-office at Latte 

, Ark.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 513) granting 
the use of certain lands in the Hot Springs Reservation, in the 
State of Arkansas, to the Barry Hospital; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill known as the 


we ie Ay 

Mr. LOE. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday, the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] will have to be first put. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, before either one of those motions 
is put, I desire to request that any member who desires to do so 
may have leave to print in the Recorp his views in regard to 
the Brawley bill and amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen desiring to print in the RECORD 
remarks upon the Brawley bill and amendment may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I will not object to the request to print, if it is confined 
to printing remarks or speeches of gentlemen that have been 
prepared or may hereafter be ees but I do object, and 
shall object, if it is to be considered as granting permission to 

int ments or theories or doctrines of other persons, not 

elivered on the floorand whoare not members of the House. I 
do not think we ought to publish any books or treatises in the 
RECORD; but that whatever is printed under this leave, if 
granted, ought to be the production of the member himself. 

Mr. CANNON of [llinois. Ido not think Henry George has 
written a treatise u this exact question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. [did not know but that 
Professor Gunton, the author of a book on Economics, that has 
been printed in the RECORD by gentlemen, might have written 
something on this question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that general 
debate upon this proposition has not yet been closed, and posi- 
tively it will continue long e h to accommodate all who de- 
sire to speak; and therefore for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr.SPRINGER] moves that the House resolve itself into 
Cmumittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill in relation to the tax on State bank 
notes, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of private billson the Calendar. This being 
Friday, that motion must be first put. If the House desires to 
go on with the other bill, they can vote down that motion; if 
not, they can vote to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REED. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 93. 

Mr. REED. Yeas and nays. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I hope that will not be done, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] and the jgentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 84, nays 140, 
answered * present” 3, not voting 125; as follows: 


Adams, Pa. Ellis, Oregon Martin, Ind. Reed, 
Alderson, Enloe, Marvin, N. Y. Reilly, 
Apsley, Fr ' McCall, Tenn. 
Baboock, Gardner, McDowell, Shaw, 
Bee | |86GrowW Mckaig, — 
er, ’ ’ 
H 4 M han, S 

=< Gie, =  ameaeee™ = Boon 
Bower, N. C. Harmer, Meikle Stone, Ky. 
Bowers, Cal. Harris, Mercer, Strong, 
foe bell, Hartman, Sos . — 
capehar Hooker, Miss. Mass. Taylor. ind. 
Cousins, Houk, Page, Taylor, Tenn. 
Culberson, Hudson, Payne, — 
Curtis, Kans. Johnson, Pearson, alker, 
Dalzell, Johnson, N. Dak. Pickler, Wanger. 

6 Lapham, Powers, Wilson, Wash. 
Delllvee, Linton, Quigg. Wolverton, 
Draper, Loudeuslager 5 Wright, Mass. 
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Abbott, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Avery. 
Baldwin, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes. 
Barwig. 
Bell, Colo, 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Branch, 
Bretz, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bundy, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, Ill. 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 


Everett, 


Adams, Ky. 
Aitken, 
Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Bailey, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 


oer? 

Black, Ill. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brickner, 
Broderick, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Camuinetti, 
Caruth, 
Childs, 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Covert, 
Crawford, 
Curtis, N. Y. 
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Conn, 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cox, 

Crain, 
Cummings, 
Daniels, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, N. J. 


Fithian, 

yan, 

Gear, 
Geissenhainer, 
Goldzier, 
Grady, 
Graham, 
Grout, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hall, Mo. 
Hare, 

Haugen, 
Hayes, 

Heard, 
Henderson, IL. 
Henderson, N. C. 
Hitt, 

Holman, 
Hutcheson, 


Ikirt, 

Izlar, 
Johnson, Ohio 
Kem, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 

Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Livingston, 
Lucas, 
Lynch, 
Maddox, 
Malory, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McCulloch, 
McDearmon, 
McGann, 
McLaurin, 
McMillin. 
McRae, 
Meyer, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Moses, 

Oates, 
Ogden, 
Outhwaite, 
Pence, 


ANSWERED ‘'PRESENT *—3. 


Kiefer, 


Tracey. 


NOT VOTING—1%. | 


Davey, 

De Forest, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Doolittie, 
Dunn, 
English, Cal. 
Fielder, 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Funston, 


Geary, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Griffin, 
Haines, 
Hammond, 
Harter, 
Hatch, 
Henderson, lowa 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hines, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Ill. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Hulick, 


Hull, 
Hunter, 
Jones, 
Lefever, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Loud, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Mahon, 
McAleer, 
MecDannold, 
Meredith, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Murray, 
Mutchiler, 
Newlands, 
Northway, 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Paynter. 
Phillips, 
Price, 


Ray, 

Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich. 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 


Until further 


notice: 


Mr. LISLE with Mr. FLETCHER. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. COGSWELL. 
Mr. DocKERY with Mr. DINGLEY. 
Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN Vooruis of New York. 
Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RuSSELL of Connecticut 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. FUNSTON. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. Curtis of New York. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. Hor«Ins of Illi- 


nois. 


Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 
Mr. WASHINGTON with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
Mr. SOMERS with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Mr. TURPIN with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. RICHARDS with Mr. SCRANTON. 


For this day: 


Mr. Lock woop with Mr. HULICK. 
Mr. Rusk with Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. GORMAN with Mr. GrLLeTtT of Massachusetts. 
Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. LEFEVER. 
Mr. HUNTER with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. MCALEER with Mr. THOMAS. 


Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Perkins, 
Pigott, 
Rayner, 
Robbixzs, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 

Shell, 

Sorg, 

Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stephenson, 
Stone, C. W. 
Strait, 
Straus, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S. C. 
Talbott, Ma. 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 

Terry, 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Va. 
Warner, 
Waugh. 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Williams, I}. 
Williams, Miss. 
Woodard. 


Rusk, 
Russell, Conn. 
Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 
Sherman, 
Sibley, 
Sickles, 
Simpson, 
Sipe, 
Somers, 
Stevens, 
Storer, 
a. 

rpin, 
Tyler, 
Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
Washington, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Il. 
White, 
Whiting, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Pa. 


ers MS 





Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
whether my colleague [Mr. CoGswett] has obtained leave of 
absence or not, but [ know he is sick and unable to be here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has in- 
definite leave of absence 

The result was thera announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question now reeurs on the motion of 


the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SerinGcEr], that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill the title of which the 


Cierk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3825) to suspena the operations of the law imposing a tax of 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentione 

The motion was agreed to. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee ip the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The title was again reported. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, there seems to 
be some misunderstanding with regard to the time I was to have, 
and, rather than interfere with members of the committee, | 
shall not insist upon going*on this morning, but shall depend 
upon getting the floor later to complete my speech. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama be permitted to proceed this morn- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is tatisfied 
with the arrangement that has been made. 

Mr. TRACEY. Very well; I will not press the request. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee 
known as the Brawley bill figures, as we all understand, from 
what has already been said, only as John Doe or Richard Roe, 
to bring into court the real party to the controversy. I[t will. 
therefore, claim no part of my attention further than to say that 
there seems to be no necessity for the passage of the bill, as no 
paper has yet been produced, as far as I am aware, from any 
section of the country that was issued by any individual or bank- 
ing association in violation of law. The character of paper, the 
issue of which would make the issuer amenable to law, is suffi 
ciently set forth in the opinion of the Attorney-General, which I 
shall append to my remarks. 

The real question presented by the amendment to the bil! 
which has been proposed and will be offered, presents to us al- 
ternative propositions. Shall we have a national banking cur- 
rency exclusively, or shall we have a composite currency con- 
sisting of two parts, one emanating from Federal, and the other 
from State jurisdiction. It is that narrow question to which I 
invite the attention of the committee. I can not now recall the 
utterance of any statesmen upon the subject of currency so well 
calculated to place our minds in a proper attitude for an appre- 
ciative discussion of the question as a passage from each of two 
memorable speeches of two leading contemporary statesmen of 
the two foremost countries in commerce and civilization. 

I refer to the remarks of Sir Robert Peel in 1844, and the still 
more clear and striking utterance of Daniel Webster about the 
same time. I will trespass upon the patience of the committee 
long enough to read the passa; es to which I refer. The first is 
from Sir Robert Peel’s speech, upon the occasion of introducing 
his memorable banking bill, before the committee of the whole 
of the Houseof Commons in 1844. Speaking of asound currency, 
he said: 

There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, national or indi- 
vidual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises of commerce, the profits 
of trade, the arrangements to be made in ali the domestic concerns of life, 
the wages of labor, transactions of the highest and the lowest amounts, the 
payment of thenational debt, the provision for the national expenditures on 
the one hand and the command which the coin of the lowest denomination 
has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected by the decision 


to which we come on the great question I am about to introduce to the con 
sideration of the committee. 


Daniel Webster about the same time uttered these words: 


A sound currency is an essential and indispensible security for the fruits 
of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property or industry, 
every man who desires to preserve what he honestly possesses or to obtain 
what he can honestly earn has a direct interest in maintaining a safe circu- 
lating medium; such a medium as shall beareal and substantial represent 
ative of property, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown 
up or blown down by the breath of speculation, and made st«ble and secure 
by its immediate relation to that which the whole world regards as of per 
manent value. 

A disordered currency is one of the greatest of political evils. It under- 
mines the virtues for the support of the social system, and en- 

itiesdestructive ofits happiness, It warsagainst industry, 


a 
ty, and economy, and it fosters the evil spirits of extravagance and 
speculation. It isthe most effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man's 
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field by the sweat of the — man's brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, 
excessive taxation these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the 
community compared with a fraudulent currency and the robberies com- 
mitted by depreciated paper. 


I think these sentiments are calculated in some measure to 
inspire us with a proper appreciation of the importance of the 
business we have in hand. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Our present national banking system has been in operation 
more than thirty years. No other system ever in vogue in this 
country has been comparable with it in subserving successfully 
the ends of a banking system. The benefits it has conferred, 
the blessings it has bestowed upon our people, are beyond the 
power of human calculation. It has supplied us with a uniform, 
sufficient, safe, and until recently with an elastic volume of 
currency. Its national character made it the pride of our peo- 
ple. Its uniformity a their convenience. Its safety 
made it equally valuable and equally current in all parts of the 
Union. if it lacked in any respect being as perfect a device for 
supplying our people with a sound paper currency as the wit 
and wisdom of man ever conceived, that lack can easily be sup- 
plied without destroying the system or superseding it by an in- 
ferior one. 

TO BE OVERTHROWN. 


It is now proposed in deference to a sentiment hostile to na- 
tional banks, which I regretfully admit has been growing in re- 
cent years, to repeal the statute imposing 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation, to the end that every State may put in 
the field competitors of the national banks in supplying cur- 
rency for the use of our people. Such competition between dif- 
ferent kinds of currency can not fail to disturb the people's con- 
fidence in some portion of our money; and is not possible for 
mind to conceive the extent of the evils which will entailed 
upon our people if their representatives in Congress permit 
such a scheme to succeed. 


EVILS OF STATE BANKING. 


The history of State bank circulation is well calculated to de- 
ier us from returning to so aps grtet and mischievous a system, 
especially in those sections of the Union which suffered most 
from the ravages of a spurious and uncurrent currency, the West 
and South. Yet, strange paradox, in these very sections the 
sentiment which is pressing this change has its widest preva- 
lence. 

The evils suffered under that ancient banking régime were 
not equally distributed. New England suffered least, the Mid- 
dle States more, and the South and West most. The history of 
those times shows that it wascom tively easy and inexpen- 
sive for the New England banks to redeem their notes at par 
in Boston, and for all banks in a similar area around New York 
to do the same in that city. 

But the merchants and bankers of the Eastern and Middle 
States set their own price in many instances on the notes of 
Southern and Western banks, thus en the business of 
those sections to such discount as they saw fit. The average 
cost of Southern and Western exchange upon New York in 1860 
has been estimated at from 1 to 14 per cent, and the amount of 
that exchange on that one city has been estimated at $300,009, - 
000. If there is anythingon earth that would subject a Southern 
or Western State to-day to unspeakable mortification it would 
be to have an arbitrary discount of from one to two dollars oa 
the hundred levied on their currency in New York or Boston, as 
was done in the good old days to which some desire to return, 
when a traveler going from New York to Chicago with a capital 
of $1,000 could pay traveling expenses by ry the Chicago 
notes in New York at a discount and selling them at par at the 
end of his journey. 

A MEMBER, Phat was a good scheme. 

Mr. BROSIUS. It wasa good scheme, but you do not want 
the system which made that scheme possible. 

The old system of State banking was carried on under a va- 
riety of laws, but there were general features common to all, and 
it will be sufficiently accurate for a general view to say that the 
security of the note holders consisted chiefly of a small coin re- 
serve and the solvency of the bank’s debtors. The banks could 
loan an amount double their capital stock—that is, its capital 
stock—and an equal amount of its own notes. When the col- 
lapse came it was often found that only a small portion of their 
debtors were able to pay. 

Under that system we had distressing colla suspensions, 
and breakdowns of banks in 1809, 1814, 1825, 1834, 1837, 1839, 1841, 


and 1857, resulting in losses to the extent of millions of dollars 
to note holders and depositors, besides entailing disastrous con- 
fusion upon the business of the country. 
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STATE LAWS NOT ENFORCED. 

In many instances where the law was most exacting in its pro- 
visions for the protection of note holders and depositors, the 
consequences were most disastrous, so inadequate were the 
State authorities to the task of enforcing the law. In New York, 
under the “ safety-fund” system in 1841 and 1842, eleven banks 
failed with liabilities on account of circulation of $1.548,588, and 
on account of other debts, $1,010,375, making atotal of $2,558,- 
933, while the safety fund amounted to $86,274. 

In 1849, Millard Fillmore, then comptroller of the State of 
New York, in his annual report said the practice of granting 
special charters to safety-fund banks became so shameless and 
corrupt that it could be endured no longer, and in 1838 the Leg- 
islature sought a remedy in the general banking law. 


EXPERIENCE IN SEVERAL STATES. 


Under the free-banking act of New York, passed in 1838, stocks 
of the State or of the United States, or bonds and mortgages on 
real estate, worth double the amount of the mortgages,were de- 

sited by the bank upon which the comptroller of the State 
issued an equivalent amount of circulating notes. Previous to 
the year 1843, twenty-nine of these banks, with an aggregate 
circulation of $1,233,374, had failed, and their securities, con- 
sisting of stocks, bonds,and mortgages, amounting to $1,555,338, 
were sold for $953,371, entailing a loss of $601,966. 

OHIO. 

In the State of Ohio, in 1856, an act was passed establishing 
the safety-fund system with a personal liability clause added. 
In that year thirty-six of the banks organized under the law 
had failed, their notes being entirely worthless, while eighteen 
others were in a process of liquidation, their notes being quoted 
at 50 to 75 cents on the dollar. 


INDIANA. 


In Indiana in 1852. general banking law was passed, which 
provided that United States stocks or stocks of the several 
States should be deposited with the auditor as security for cir- 
culating notes. In 1856, of ninety-four banks under this law, 
fifty-one had suspended and their notes were selling at from 25 


to 75 cents on the dollar. 
ILLINOIS, 


The State Bank of Illinois was established with numerous 
branches in 1821. It was managed by the Legislature. Ina 
short time the notes of this State bank were quoted at 75 cents 
on the dollar, then at 50, later at 25 cents, and finally ceased to 
circulate altogether. 

In the State of Illinois there were eighty-nine bank failures 
in 1861 and 1862, and their paper was reduced to 38 per cent in 
some instances. . From these fuilures and the depreciation of the 
notes the poor lost several millions of dollars directly, saying 
nothing of the many more millions lost by derangement of busi- 
ness and ruin to private interests. 


KENTUCKY. 


In Kentucky, in 1820, the Bank of the Commonweulth of Ken- 
tucky, with $3,000,000 capital, was chartered by an act which 
pledged the public faith for the redemption of its circulation 
and setting aside certain lands asa guaranty fund. The notes 
of the bank in a short time were worth 50 cents on the dollar, 
and the circulation was finally suppressed and destroyed. 

TENNESSEE, 

In Tennessee the State Bank at Nashville was incorporated in 
1820, with $1,000,000 capital. The loans were to be secured by 
mortgages on real estate worth double their amount. Lands 
and other funds were pledged for the redemption of the circula- 
tion, which was guaranteed by the State. The notes of this 
bank were soon at a discount of 10 per cent. In 1832 the bank 
was closed at a considerable loss to the State. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In Mississippi, in 1838, the Unien Bank was established with 
a capital of $15,500,000. The State authorized the loan of $15,- 
000,000 in 5 per cent bonds to be loaned to the bank, for the pay- 
ment of which the faith of the State was pledged. Five millions 
of dollars of these bonds went to Pennsylvania, for which $5,000,- 
000 of cash went in ee These loans were repudiated and 
have never been paid. 

MICHIGAN. 


In Michigan, the ‘‘safety fund” system was inaugurated in 
1836; but it was a great failure there as in New York, and was 
soon abandoned. In 1837 a general banking law was passed, 
under which was organized that splendid succession of mone- 
tary institutions known in history as “ wild-cat banks.” Observe 
the SS in that act for safeguarding the de- 
posits and circulation. The stock wasnot tobe less than $50,000 
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30 per cent of which was to be paid up before the bank com- 
menced operations. 

Securities were required to be approved by the treasurer and 
clerk of the county and deposited with the auditor-general of 
the State for the payment of all debts contracted and the re- 
demption of all notes put in circulation, which securities were 
to consist either of bonds and mortgages on real estate or in 
bonds executed by resident freeholders of the State. Bank 
commissioners were to visit and inspect the banks every three 
months. Monthly statements of thecondition of the banks were 
required to be made and published, and no bills were to be is- 
sued unless bearing the indorsement of the bank commissioners 
after an examination of the specie in the vaults of the bank and 
administering a stringent oath to the directors. 

Under sucha well-guarded law the ‘‘ wildcat banks ’ came into 
being, prospered like green bay trees for a season, preying upon 
an unsuspecting people by means of fraudulent devices which 
were a great credit to their ingenuity, but a severe reproach to 
their morality. Banks were founded and issued circulating 
notes without one dollar of capital. The bank of Sandstone had 
no assets of any kind, but liabilities amounting to $38,000. The 
Exchange Bank of Shiawassee threw open its safe to disclose 
seven coppers, while it had bills in circulation to the amount of 
$22,261, and so on to the end of a heart-rending chapter of spu- 
rious banking under a State law, entailing a loss to the commu- 
nity ina short time that it is not possible to estimate, but the 
outstanding bank notes, worthless as the paper.on which they 
were printed, were roughly estimated at $1,000,000. 

This was not all, for the mortgages given to secure the liabil- 
ities of the banks remained. In 1545 the supreme court of the 
State declared these invalid and the banking law itself uncon- 
stitutional, null and void, a profoundly impressive commentary 
on the safety of municipal obligations, State stocks, and even 
the plighted faith of Commonwealths as a security for a bank 
currency. 

LESSONS OF HISTORY. 

This glimpse at the experience of our people with State 
currency (volumes would fail to graphically portray it) shows 
that the conspicuous features of its history are confusion, disas- 
ter,and ruin. It is punctuated with calamity. It has been the 
common curse ofall the States, the painted courtesan of finance, 
whose function was destruction. She is now dead; let not her 
light be relumed else she will betray more States. 

WHAT THE FATHERS SAID. 

A currency to be sound and satisfactory must be national. 
This was a profound conviction with the fathers of the Republic. 
They regarded it as indispensable to the prosperity of the 
country. It was on this principle that Hamilton advocated the 
first bank of the United States, and that Madison supported the 
second. In his message to Congress in 1815 President Madison 
said: 

Itis, however, essential to every modification of the finances that the ben- 
fits of a uniform national currency should be restored to the community. 
The absence of the precious metals will, it is believed, be a ere? evil, 
but until they can again be rendered the general medium of exchange it de- 
volves on the wisdom of Congress to provide a substitute which shall equally 
engage the confidence an accommodate the wants of the citizens through- 
out the Union. 

OUR FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE. 

But putting aside all the support which the proposition de- 
rives from the authority of the statesmen of the past, and look- 
ing at it in the light of principle and reason alone, it is abso- 
lutely invulnerable to attack. 

Contemplate for a moment the financial experience of this 
country. It has been most extraordinary. Without summon- 
ing the ghost of our continental currency, we have seen hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, the circulation of a portion of our 
country, engaged in an unfortunate attempt to break up our 
family housekeeping, like the apples of Sodom, turn to ashes in 
the hands of the people, sweeping away great blocks of the 
wealth of its holders. 

We have seen other hundreds of millions of bank notes issued 
by State institutions depreciate in value, lose their currency, 
and become worthless in the hands of their unhappy holders. 
On the other hand we have witnessed a currency exchanged for 
the wealth of the country to carry on a war for the preservation 
of the Union, appreciate from the value of 36 cents to the dollar 
tothe par of gold. From the ragged edge of worthlessness it rose 
in a few fleeting years to the value of specie the world over, com- 
manding its face in gold in every commercial city on the globe. 
This achievement of unrivalled splendor in finance was due to 
wise legislation and the invincible integrity of the American 
people. 

SOUND MONEY AND NATIONAL HONOR. 

One of the first steps we took after the war in our splendid 

march to the imperial place we now hold among the nations was 
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to make our papercurrency the equivalent of the world’s money 
and equally good everywhere the flag floated. By our steadfast 
adhesion to the principle of national currency we have main- 
tained the national honor and kept our money good. After so 
many years of such a eurrency, Mr. Chairman, all provincial 
schemes of finance, all local currenciesand State bank notesare 
anachronisms. In an age of steam and electricity, when intel- 
ligence flies on electric wing and commodities are transported 
with a speed and safety only possible to the marvelous instru- 
mentalities of our day, commerce and currency are twin 
living and journeying in loving companionship. 

Whither one goes the other must also. Where ships sail, 
steamers ply, or cars run, over all the water and roadways of 
the land on which the exchanges of the country fly to and fro 
like mighty shuttles weaving the wondrous web of interstate 
commerce, there should the nation’s currency be current. The 
bank note that pauses for inspection and discountat the bank of 
a river, or about-faces for fear of insult at a State boundary, isa 
ragged tramp, a limping vagabond, which would be a disgrace 
and reproach to this grand, imperial Republic. 

OBJECTIONS TO STATE BANKS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the objections to a State bank currency 
are obvious, numerous, and serious. 

CURRENCY AN AGENCY IN COMMERCE. 

In the first place the currency of the country is an agency in 
carrying on commerce and trade and ought to be created and 
controlled by Federal authority. It is no more suitable for a 
State to issue and regulate the circulating medium of the coun- 
try than to regulate its interstate commerce. The Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution controls interstate commerce in 
order that customs duties or other obstructions at State lines 
may not interrupt the free currents of commerce. Similarly 
Congress should control and regulate our currency in order that 
free interstate circulation may not be obstructed by discount or 
cost of exchange at State lines. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you believe in the power of Con- 
gress to prescribe the instrumentalities of commerce? 

Mr.BROSIUS. I believe that it is within the power of Con- 
gress to regulate all interstate commerce. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, do you believe that Congress 
has power to prescribe the instrumentalities by which com- 
merce may be carried on? 

Mr. BROSIUS. No; Congress has the power and itis its duty 
to regulate the commerce between the States. I do not mean 
to say by that that it can direct whether the commodities in 
which commerce deals shall be hauled inacartorawagon. But 
I say whatever instrumentalities are used in conducting the in- 
terstate commerce of this country are under the control and 
direction of the Federal Government. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. That is to say, Congress may regu- 
late the instrumentalities which commerce provides for itself. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not know, without taking toomuch time 
to inquire, exactly what you mean. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why does not the same principle 
apply in the one case as in the other? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I will not take time to inquire what the gen- 
tlemen means by ‘‘instrumentalities.” But Ihave stated no new 

rinciple, and I have given no new definition. I can not now, 
in the limit of time allowed me, go into a discussion of the de- 
tails of that proposition. I have submitted that idea for what 
it is worth. 


sisters, 


MONGREL CURRENCY. 

Now, in the second place, it seems to me that the diversity in 
the sources from which this State currency wiil emanate must 
in the nature of things produce a mongrel currency, a currency 
as varied in its character as Joseph's coat in its color. When 
the national banking system was established there were sixteen 
hundred and forty-two banks in the United States, established 
by the laws of twenty-eight different States. In this interest- 
ing cluster of institutions supplying the nation with currency 
you could find one or another feature of every system and scheme 
of banking devised by the witof man. Over them there was no 
common supervision, no common source of safety. They were 
equally independent, inharmonious, and insecure. Their notes 
were good, bad, and worthless by turns. 

When one institution failed suspicion rested upon all others 
in the vicinity, and the same virus of doubt infected them all. 
Overissues and the insecurity of the circulation were the bane 
of the system. Mr. Fenton, of New York, on the floor in 1863, 
in the discussion of this subject, referred to these evils, and to 
show that the securities for the bank circulation were inade- 
quate he pointed out the fact that in the year 1861 the aggre- 
gate bank circulation of the country amounted to $200,000,000, 
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Of this amount only $30,000,000 was secured. The remainder, 
about $170,000,000, was issued by irresponsible es and was 
unsecured. In 1862 the circulation of the loyal States was $167,- 
060,000. The State securities for this amount of bank currency 
are: net $40,000,000, leaving $127,000,000 inadequately pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. State banks? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Yes; of which $200,000,000 he stated that 
about thirty millions were adequately secured, and the remain- 
ing one hundred and seventy millions were inadequately secured. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if he has any statistics showing the relative proportion of 
failures amongst the national banks, since their existence, as 
compared to the State banks? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I have not the statement at hand. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The question is whether 
there has not been as a of ures, during the ex- 
te of the national banks, as there was amongst the State 
banks? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I think not; although I have not the figures 
at hand. 

In only nine of the States out of the thirty-four had the prin- 
ciple of securing circulation by State bonds been adopted. Re- 
establish the system and the recurrence of the mischiefs inci- 
dent to it will inevitably follow, no doubt in a less perrewnted 
form, but sufficiently marked to make it very desirable toavoid 
the consequences which must ensue when the bank notes of 
sa Sone States, each maintaining its own peculiar system of 
banking, are competing candidates for public use and favor. 

Under the existing conditions of the several States no degree 
of uniformity in the circulating notes would be possible. Some 
of the State constitutions prohibit the issue of notes by banks. 
Others forbid the double liability of stockholders. Still others 
require ample securities to be filed with the auditor-general 
before notes are issued, and then they must be registered and 
countersigned by the State o as in Pennsylvania. With- 
out enlarging upon the idea, it is obvious to every one that the 
diversity in the constitutions of the States, the dissimilar and 
incongruous provisions now existing—and they could not by 
changed at once—would introduce inextricable confusion into 
the circulation the moment it would cross the border of the 
State of its origin. The theory that it would circulate wholly 
within the State is at variance with all experience and all rea- 
son. It could not be kept within any circumscribed limits ter- 
ritorially unless it was so bad, so uncurrent, that nobody would 
have it out of sight of the bank that issued it. 

Prof. Jevons well says that a home currency that can not be 
drained is not practicable. You can not disconnect home from 
interstate trade. Ifa —— not good out of the State in 
every interstate transaction, there must be a calculation of the 
value of the money, the rate of discount and cost of exchange. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Suppose we had a national 
uniform currency, each State issuing its pro rata share under 
some State banking system, would not that meet the objection? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If we had a national uniform currency issued 
in that manner, I am not prepared to say that it t+ not be 
issued by the States under certain restrictions and limitations. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. That is my idea. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I would answer the inquiry by as 
another: In what respect could the State issue a na’ uni- 
form currency any better than the United States? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It would localize and de- 
centralize it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. It would localize and decentralize it, the gen- 
tleman says; but when Senator Collamer, in 1863, was arguin 
against the law imposing this tax, he ar that these nati 
banks were local banks. They are banks; they are estab- 
lished in your community; they are officered by men who are ac- 
ore with the wants of the community; they are in - 

on of all the knowledge and experience of the community, and 
therefore there can not be, in nature of things, any bank 
more spent than the naticnal banks located in the respective com- 
munities. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I only wanted to call at- 
tention to the idea that I introduced before your committee, not 
for the purpose of interrupting the gentleman. 


LOSS FROM COUNTERFEITING§ 


Mr. BROSIUS. In the third place, the liability to losses by 
counterfeiting is a grave objection to a State bank currency, in 
a great country like this where there are so many States, and 
necessarily so many banks. The currency is for the use of all, 
the ignorant as we!l as the informed. It is received by the peo- 
ple under the compuision of necessity. ‘The masses are not bank- 
note experts. They do not know what banks are good or what 
securities are reliable, and they ought to be protected from loss 
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from bad notes for the same reason they are guarded from in- 
jury from false weights and measures. 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. They are being educated, 
though. 

Mr. BROSIUS. They must simply take it upon faith, and 
when doing so they walk by faith and not by sight With the 
notes of varied form, color, and inscription issued by the banks 
of forty-four States, the United States would be a paradise for 
counterfeiters. Every trader would require a counterfeit de- 
tector, and no man could safely receive a note without minute 
inspection. How much this would confuse, impede,and embar- 
rass business, and how great the losses it would entail, is beyond 
human calculation. 

From the literature of the period immediately prior to the 
establishment of our national king system I have gleaned a 
few facts on the subject of counterfeiting which are highly in- 
structive at thistime. It seems that in 1862 the notes of over 
twelve hundred banks were counterfeited. There were in ex- 
istence over three thousand kinds of altered notes, seventeen 
hundred varieties of spurious notes, and four hundred and sixty 
varieties of imitations. This was made possible by the great 
variety of bank notes in use, there being at a moderate esti- 
mate over seven thousand kinds of genuine bills in circulation. 

a following statement is said to be reliable for the years 
named: 








1855. 1882. 
I seplndesbbacwannds 1, 409 1,500 
Number whose notes were not counterfeited... ... 463 253 
Number of kinds of “imitations” .............................| 1,462 1, 861 
Number of kinds of “alterations” ..._... ati cee 1, 119 8, 089 
Number of kinds of *“‘spurfous” ......... 00. ..-... : 2a 1, 685 


If it was thus with a variegated currency issued by the banksof 
twenty-eightStates what will be the measureofour afiliction when 
the issuing mills offorty-four States are in full operation? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Do the national-bank 
notes have no counterfeits? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Very few. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What do you propose to do to furnish a 
sufficient amount of currency in lieu of that? Let us hear from 
you on that. 

Mr. BROSIUS. My friend anticipates me, and I am afraid 
my time will be exhausted before I come to that question. I 
should be delighted to speak upon that if I had time, because I 
have some views on that subject. 


NO WAY TO RESTRICT OVERISSUES. 


Now, in the fourth place, it is worthy of note that the Federal 
Government, under your State banking régime, could exerciso 
no power whatever to restrict the overissue of your notes, and 
the uent en of the cyrrency which would come 
in competition with our national-bank notes, incurring the risk 
of depreciating them also; so thatin point of fact the whole vol- 
ume of our paper currency would be at the mercy of the States, 
whose banks could issue any amount within the limits prescribed 
by the State law. 

As the Comptroller of the Currency says, we would have a 
chain of sovereignties furnishing our currency and like all other 
chains it would be no stronger than its weakest link. The chan- 
nels of circulation would be filled with acurrency which the Gov- 
ernment, under existing law, could not receive in payment of 
its revenues, a currency which the citizen who desired to pay 
his Federal taxes would have to take to a broker and convert 
into money that a United States collector could receive without 
risk 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. If our currency is ee good, it 
would drive out the national currency from ulation. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I think that is full of peril; and it might be 
that if your State eurrency was perfectly good it would drive 
the other currency out of circulation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But does my distinguished friend from Geor- 
gis believe that any note could issue under the auspices of the 

tate of Georgia that could drive the national notes out of ex- 
istence? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, on account of the interest. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It would be cheaper. 

Mr. BROSIUS. These interruptions divert me from the 
course of my argument, but I can not help it, because my mind 
follows a magnet, you know, just like asteel shaving, and I must 
stop to n that point just now, for it relates to the fifth 
objection to State currency. 
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INSECURITY OF STATE BONDS. tell you, my friend, that afew years ago—my friend will take 
This objection is of less gravity now, I admit, than formerly, all that I say good naturedly—— _ 
but still to be reckoned with when we are considering the prob-| Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why, certainly. 
lem of a safe and satisfactory currency. Here public belief in| Mr. BROSIUS. A body of Georgia journalists visited Penn- 
soundness and safety is the first requisite. Slight causes may | SYlvania. They went to Gettysburg and ascended Round Top, 








shuke the public faith and impair efficiency. The bonds of States and looked out over that landscape of incomparable splendor. 
which will be likely in some instances to te used to secure cir- | They all took their view, and the remaining Georgia gentle- 
culation may not be safe—at least they will not command the | ™@n, whose name | have forgotten, a tall man, lank, thin, with a 
public confidence in an equal degree with national bonds. What plantation. hat on, walked up on Round Top and looked over 
has happened in the past may bea denotement of what is possi- | 4% magnificent expanse; and his appreciation of the rb 
ble in the future, and I therefore invite you to a glimpse into | beauty of that I ennsylvania landscape impel ed him to e im: 
the history of State securities which would not have been of ‘Gentlemen of Georgia, behold! God made that count Now, 
great value as the basis of circulation. tell me who in the devil made East Georgia? _ [Great laughter. | 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want tosuggest to the gentlema t 

REPUDIATION OF STATE DEBTS. the Georgia watermelon and goob 1” erop is rreater than iv 

Asa general rule the States can repudiate their debts at their | C’OP 12 Pennsylvania, leaving out cotton. (Laughter. 

pleasure, and their creditors are without remedy. <A very few Mr. BROSIUS. Now, I would say to may SEINE (eS COUrse 
of the States have provided remedies more or less effective | these are pleasantrics and we understand it) that in the State of 
against themselves. States are not so liable now as formerly to | Georgia the Legislature in 1872 passed the first of a series of acts 
incur heavy indebtedness, as in most instances the power to con- of repudiation of the bonds issued in aid of railroads and ol her 
tract deb‘ has been very much restricted by constitutional pro- | Public improvements amounting to over $9,000,000. In 1877, by 
vision. In only five States has the Legislature unrestricted | Constitutional provision, the Legislature was prohibited from ap- 
power to contract debts. These are New Hampshire, Vermont, | Propriating any money for the payment of any portion of tho 


repudiated obligations. Now, the only point I make on that is, 
and I do it not for the purpose of reflecting on your State 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you pretend to say that those bonds 
were just and legal? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Ido not say they were; but that raises the 
very question. Their validity, constitutional and legal validity, 
would always be in question. Where the bonds, or a portion of 
them, of any State are thus discredited, the people have no 
means of differentiating the bad from the good, and it brings 
them all into disrepute, and it could not fail to impair the con- 
fidence of the people in their circulation. Now, let us glance 
at the situation of the bonds of some other States, as gentlemen 
seem willing to go into that subject. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware. 

In view of what States have done in the past in the way of re- 
pudiation it is not easy to forecast what may occur in the future. 
A little retrospect may be instructive as well as admonitory. 

Take the State of Georgia, whose currency would most likely 
be based upon her State bonds. Now, if my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON] will bear with me I want to say, in all candor 
and sincerity, when you contemplate the amount of your State 
bonds that were repudiated in the past years; when you think 
of the state of anxiety and unrestand distrust prevailing in your 
State in consequence of the fact that your bonds were in the 
courts, that your State creditors were in pursuit of the govern- 
ment, youmust easily see that a currency based upon bonds that 
were thus discredited could not command the complete and per- aiid 
fect confidence of the people -— Ba Bi pA ee re 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman—— The debt of Louisiana in 1871 was over $41,000,000, contracted 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania | #0 4 considerable extent in the promotion of public improvo- 


etait icine arrestee 


yield to the gentleman from Georgia? | ments. In 1874 the Legislature°commenced the arduous task of 
Mr. BROSIUS. I will not have time, unless it is something | getting rid of that incumbrance. It was finally settled in |ss1 
that is right in this connection. by a constitutional provision which canceled unpaid obligations 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to suggest to the gentleman that | amounting fo some $27,000,000. 
the bonds of my State are above par, not only in this country, ARKANSAS. 
but in Europe; and if the State legislation of my State had been ai 
against the honest payment of honest debts that could not have In Arkansas a debt of many millions was created through a 
been the condition now. Therefore, you can just relieve your | Series of years in aid of banks, railroads, and levees. The legis- 
mind of any trouble about the good standing that Georgia has lative repudiation of a large partof this indebtedness commenced 
here and abroad. - in 1879, and the work was concluded in 1884 by a constitutional 

Mr. KILGORE. Ditto for Texas. amendment prohibiting the paymentof any portion of the bonds 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And also South Carolina. | Which were under popular ban, amounting to between twelve 

Mr. BROSIUS. It gives me the profoundest satisfaction to | #24 thirteen million dollars. 
know that at last the bonds of the State of Georgia are ata TENNESSEE, 
premium, and likewise the State of Texas, because it has not Tennessee’s debt was contracted largely for railroads and 
been many years since they were not at a premium. other wablic 3 a 'e cee 2 ; Te 

; - : . public improvements. Some $27,000,000 of bonds were 
janes ae They were in the hands of Republicans then, | icsued in aid of railroads, and large amounts for other public 


: ‘ ant. | purposes, including the purchase of the Hermitage. She com- 
oo ee The same thing was true of Pennsylvania | jenced to extricate herself from her financial difficulties in 
, was : 





. . : 1869, and ended in 1883 by an act which classified the debt, and 
= ene F ou ¢uatee Borg of a discount. scaled it down, one part 24 per cent; another part 21 per cent; a 
Mr. BROSIUS Will you guarantee ‘aoe Sina’ third part 20 per cent, and a fourth part 50 per cent, resulting 


Mr. BAILEY. Yes. It was the defaultof Pennsylvania that in repudiation to the amount of some $16,000,000. 
provoked Sydney Smith to utter the calumny that the Amert- VIRGINIA. 
tn ee tee ee eee ee infamy, however | In Virginia the subject of scaling down the State debt was 
Mr’ BROSIUS Sydney Smith did not say Gah Because it the football of og rage so many years that all are more or less 
“sen task. Sie.uskd Ts beonues i6- was 0 witty thing to say; and acquainted with it. The Riddleberger law, which I believe 
Sydney Smith would always sacrifice the truth for a ton eae furnished a basis for final settlement, if indeed it can be said to 
or asmart saying. . be settled up to this day, provided that the debt should be 


Mr. BAILEY. He said it } use Pennsylvania repudiated scaled from 31,102,571 to $19,665,196, a deliberate repudiation 


her bosds. | of about $11,500,000. 
Mr. BROSIUS. If my friend will have the kindness to re- | ——— 

member, I can not yield all my time to interruptions. | Mississippi in 1838 issued $5,000,000 of bonds in payment of 
Mr. BAILEY. You mentioned Texas. | stock of the Union Bank of Mississippi. They were sold to 
Mr. BROSIUS. And Iam not through with Texas yet; but I | Nicholas Biddle of Pennsylvania. In 1541 the governor recom- 

do not want to be further interrupted. mended that the $5,000,000 be repudiated. In 1841 the Legisla- 
Mr. BAILEY. And Texas is not through with you yet. ture refused to repudiate them, but the people reversed that 
Mr. BROSIUS. But now I am on the State of Georgia. judgment by electing a Legislature in 1842 which passed the act 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. And she can stand all the assaults you | of repudiation. 

can make on her. In 1832 $2,000,000 bonds were issued for stock in the Planters’ 


Mr. BROSIUS. Why, certainly; Georgia is a great State; | Bank. These bonds were sold in Philadelphia at a price which 
but when you compare her with Pennsylvania, my friend, it is | yielded the State a premium of $250,000. In 1852 the question 
Hyperion toasatyr. [Laughter and applause.] Why, let me | of repudiating these bonds was submitted to a popular vote and 
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repudiation was sustained bya majority of 4,000 votes. The fate 
of all these bonds was finally sealed by a provision in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi adopted in 1875 that the State should never 
redeem or pay any of the bonds known as the Union Bank bonds 
or the Planters’ Bank bonds. 


FLORIDA. 


The State of Florida issued bonds for banking purposes in 1833 
(it was then a Territory) to the amount of $3,900,000. These 
were subsequently repudiated. In1853 the State issued another 
series of bonds amounting to $4,000,000, in aid of the Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad and the Florida Central. 
These were also repudiated about 1873, making with interest 
about $8,000,000. 


ALABAMA. 


The State of Alabama by her funding act of 1876 repudiated 
liabilities which had been accumulating for many years, on ac- 
count of bonds in aid of internal improvements, and for other 
purposes, amounting to about $15,000,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina by a series of acts from 1848 to 1858 issued 
bonds in aid of railroads and internal improvements amounting 
to over $8,000,000. During the war large amounts of indebted- 
ness were incurred for purposes other than the prosecution of 
the war, and after the war certain other bonds were issued in 
large amounts. In 1879 an act was passed funding a portion of 
the debt and repudiating the balance, amounting to nearly $13,- 
000,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In South Carolina, by act of 1878, a protracted controversy over 
her debt was finally concluded in the repudiation of about two- 
thirds of it, or a sum approximating $5,000,000. 

Now, supposing the ern of the South had been based upon 
these Conta: and you had had no national currency, would the 
Southern States have developed, prospered, and blossomed as 
they have within the last twenty years 

Ne. LIVINGSTON. These bonds were issued by scalawags 
who came from your country after the war, and they were not 
signed properly either by the governor or the secretary of state. 

Mr ROSIUS. That is neither an argument or an answer to 
my proposition. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It was the result of the war. 

Mr. BROSIUS (continuing). Whether they were properly 
signed or properly issued in conformity with the provision and 
limitation of your constitution or the requiremeuis of your stat- 
utes, how could your people tell? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then whyare thay ate premium to-day? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I can not tell, except 
of Georgia has been prospering and your people have been im- 
proving and have departed from the ways of their unregenerate 


days. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is because they pay their honest 


ebts. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That is the best reason in the world, be- 
cause no man can form a better character in a community than 
in that way. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this colloguy has served to emphasize 
the fifth objection I have to State currency; and whether it is 
in Georgia or Pennsylvania or elsewhere, it is utterly impossi- 
ble for you to have a uniform currency that will command the 
confidence of your people and the people outside of the State. I 
will here append a tabulated statement of the extent of the re- 
pudiation in the States I have named: 


Table showing the amount repudiated and scaled down between the period when 
the debt was greatest and June, 1880, in the States named. 


—— 





Highest Amount re- 
States, point reached} pudiated and 
by debt. scaled down. 
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390, 839 045, 
DEO COND oon cain wcteons ic cnddadvanepaecasdce |, 900, 045 26, 270, 534 
BORER COORD on oi. cnn neces duns coenmencacen 30 197, 500 1S 808, 500 
OMEEN .... vonk cb odes db dnenhu dba eebe eee 4 ‘ 

RRR». <<atin Txdtectnnnsebie aeicin Meee 5, 512, 268 4, 120, 911 
DIEREERD, ,. ... cdininsncks caucbhavsaniiiinas 31, 952, 000 20, 338, 330 
SIL... .nk.é Seen anaien aboneon Sieigad 8, 226, 847 . 2,847, 362 
ND 6 .acnvcccsh 2kschphhasesuenanenee 40, 416, 734 12, 473, 646 
NON on. o cnn cnnthbaddacsclanedaneone 41, 863, 406 16, 177, 584 

TB 66 <o pn conc ccivnescnkebedbaniie tdehneenenceieael 154, 524, 856 


—— 


This showe a total of $154,524,856 of debt repudiated by the 
States named. 
Such a state of things could not fail to disturb seriously the 








g because the State. 


value of the State securities. The fluctuations appear in the 
following statement: 


Fluctuations in State securities from 1872 to 1879 in States named. 














| . 

States. 1872. | 1873.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. | “Ae 
 icnsnnedwecnd 50 42 835 35 44 89 86 36 | 38 
North Carolina ...... 21 29 21 30 19 24 24 33 25 
South Carolina ...... 34 27 15 28 31 32 81 il 26 
Ds iinet nncodsimand 73 87 68 81 98} 101 | 104) 107 90 
Alabama ............. 90 57 25 43 26 26 29 60 45 
Louisiana ............ 68 50 19 25 35 39 61 67 46 
MEROMGOB. .6.ccnscccne 50 30 19 12 15 11 8 7 19 
Tennessee ............) 79 69 38 44 42 35 33 53 


This table exhibits in a graphic manner the influence of re- 
pudiation on State credit. 

The legal justifications of the States which have been put for- 
ward rest upon these grounds: 

1. The bonds were not authorized by law. 

2. The laws authorizing them were unconstitutional. 

~ The laws authorizing them had not been strictly complied 
with. 

It is easily seen that defenses of this character bring into dis- 
tinct view the difficulties to be encountered by the Government 
in selecting State securities fora safe basis of national currency. 
It would tax the time, skill, and learning of the legal depart- 
ment of the Government to investigate and determine with 
safety and satisfaction whether the laws in the different States 
under which bonds had been issued were constitutional, and 
whether they had been complied with in every particular. 

What an illimitable vista this scene would open of litigation, 
lawyers’ ere, and instrumentalities to determine the mani- 
fold questions which would arise relating to the validity and 
value of bonds. The contemplation of it appalls the mind and 
demonstrates the impracticability of the scheme. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. The States might issue a 
national currency, as [ have suggested, under some kind of ar- 
rangement that possibly might be made. 

r. BROSIUS. Now, Mr. Chairman,I have given five objec- 
tions, one for each finger on your hand, to a State currency. 
They may not be weighty to others, but to my mind they are 
satisfactory, convincing, and conclusive. 


AN ADMONITION. 


Sometimes our real dangers are correctly discerned by those 
not in close sympathy with us. While our State bank currency 
was yet in vogue the London Times gave us a piece of valuable 
information, which I commend to those who have an inclination 
to return to the system which it criticises. Speaking of our sit- 
uation, that paper said: 


By the want of a paper currency that would be taken in every State of 
the Union at its nominal value, the Americans have suffered severely. The 
different States were, as to their bank notes, so many foreign nations, each 
refusing the paper of the other, except at continually varying rates of dis- 
count. Frequently there was a greater loss on paper taken or sent from an 
Eastern to a Western State than on English bank notes converted into 
American money in Vienna. Only adepts and regular money changers 
could tell whether a note was current or not; the paper of broken or sus- 
— banks remaining in circulation long after their value had departed. 

e difficulties of the Government have compelled it to issue paper that will 
pass current in any part of the territory. Through the evils of the war, the 
he people, atleast, will gain that deliverence from the previous confusion of 
their currency which to Europeans seuseres a barbarism. If the social 
storm sweeps away the ‘wildcat "’ and bogus banks of the Union, it will 
have left some small compensation for the wreck of better things. 


That is the admonition you get from across the water. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Another admonition that we got from 
there was to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
We geta good many things of that kind from across the water. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That observation is contraband of war and 
ought not to go into the REcorD, but Ido not object. I have 
not time, however, to pursue it at present. 

I want to read now to my Virginia friends, who are enthusi- 
astic for the repeal of this law, what a Virginia judge sald afew 
yearsago. Judge Hughes, of Virginia, in his work on the cur- 
rency question, says: 


What can be plainer than the great truth that the a of municipal 
restrictions upon trade, of local currencies, and provincial schemes of 
finance and a is ended forever in this country. With prophetic fore- 
cast the founders of the Republic gave to the National Congress the control 
of the commerce and currency of the continent. That control can never re- 
vert to the States. At this era of national development to talk of State 
banks of issue, State systems of currency, and local policies of finance, is to 
betray a pro ignorance of public affairs and of the living times; is te 
resurrect ideas that now excite in the intelligent mind noother sentiment 
than of pitying disdain. Only the smallest politicians in the narrow circles of 
the most remoteinterior localities can afford to broach such ideas. Real states- 
manship has d them from all thought in its expanded consideration 
of the attairs ofthe American continent. In considering the subject of acur- 
rency for this country, I should trifie with the attention and insult the intel- 
ligence of the reader if Ishould bestow any considerable time or argument 
upon State panks of issue, or currencies regulated by State laws. 











1894. 














has wisely, by the votes of both political parties, taxed them out of existence; 
and no national party will ever be found in this country willing tocall them 
again into existence. 

Now, I want to read a paragraph from a small book published 
by a gentleman who is perhaps as well informed upon the sub- 
ject of finance as anyone connected with either branch of the 
Congress of the United States. I refer to my distinguished col- 
league on the Banking and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]. 

I find it in a little work which, in my judgment, contains the 
clearest and most satisfactory exposition of the rudimentary 
principles of banking and finance that I know of anywhere. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
Ir. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended twenty minutes. 

Mr. HARTER. Extend it without limit. 

The request of Mr. LIVINGSTON was unanimously aggreed to. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iread this, Mr. Chairman, because I think 
itexpresses the exact truth upon thissubject, and I read it with 
great pleasure, coming from my distinguished friend from Mas- 
sachusetts. On page 50 ofthis little book on Money, Trade, and 
Banking, speaking of the national banks, he says: 

No financial contrivance at the present time is any more thoroughly the 
natural product of past experience than the national-bank system of the 
United States. Every consideration urges its extension with some slight 
modifications, to the extent of ras all the’circulating demand notes, 
as it does now all the banking facilities required by the business of the coun- 
try. Its creation was but putting into the form of statute law the recog- 
nized conditions of safe bar.king and prohibiting any other. The universal 
acquiescence and approval of the system recognizes the certainty of the 


continuance of what now is, because it is the result of inexorable business 
laws, of ages of business habits. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suggest to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that he put alongside that the assertion of Mr. Chase, 
who said that all the—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. One moment, Mr. Chairman. If my friend 
will consider for a moment, he will ses the impropriety of in- 
jecting into my speech the testimony of another witness. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You have given us Mr. WALKER’s tes- 
timony. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Yes, insupport of my argument, notof yours. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, this is not mine; this is Mr. 
Chase's. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But you are quoting it as an offset to what I 
have said, and I prefer to have it appear in your speech rather 
than in mine. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
United States that I want to quote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. BRostius] yield? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Geergia is not in 
order. 

Mr. WALKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I hope not; as he would not yield to me. | 

Mr. BROSIUS. If the remark is pertinent to this branch of 
the subject, I will yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I have yielded to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No;youhavenot. You refused to allow 
my question. 

Mr. WALKER. The book from which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has just been reading was written fourteen years 
ago, and the system of banking there recommended embraced | 
bonds as a basis. The scheme which I now advocate, and which 
Iexplained in my speech of yesterday, is identical with that | 
stated in the volume referred to, except that the bonds are 
eliminated and reserves in coin required. However, I stand by 
every word of what the gentleman has read. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, while it is perfectly true, as my friend 
from Massachusetts has stated, that this book was written some 
years ago (and [ anticipated that he would make this sugges- 
tion), yet this volume was reprinted, republished, and redeclared 
as the views of the gentleman from Massachusetts in 1891. But 
Icommend the gentleman. There is nothing wrong in his mod- 
ifying his views, because he is a progressive man; he grows with 
the development of civilization and increasing knowledge; and 
Tam glad that he stands up for the views of to-day, not the views 
of 1891 and previous years. That is to be commended; and I do 
notspeak of it with a view of finding fault. But I think the gen- 
tleman was nearer right in 1891 than he is in 1894. He, how- 
ever, knows a great deal more about the question thanI do. It 
has been his study, as he has told us, for twenty-five years; and 
while I must adhere to my own views, I do it with the greatest 
diffidence and modesty when opposed to the views of my distin- 
guished friend. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having stated these objections as they 
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lie on my mind, I want to say that if we are unmindful of the 
lessons of experience, blind to the history of years of financial 
afflictions almost more than we could bear, and deaf to the ad- 
monitionsof friend and foe, we will most likely yield to the solic- 
itation of the stupendous folly of ‘*State bank currency, and 
lament the consequences at our leisure.” : 
UNIFORMITY OF NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

But the advantages of a national are not less obvious than are 
the evils of a Statecurrency. First, it isuniform. All notes of 
the same denomination are substantially identical in form, color, 
decoration, engraving, and finish, and are recognizable in all 
parts of the country, wherever they may be printed. A note is- 
sued in Maine is as quickly identified as a national note in Cali- 
fornia or Texas as in the State ofits origin. This uniformity 
promotes the circulation of the notes and increases their useful- 
ness by equalizing exchange all over the country. 

But there is another aspect, and that we sometimes overlook 
the moral aspect of the question. I believe that this uniform 
currency promotes patriotism in this country. It keeps con- 
stantly in the hands of the people and before their eyes the 
symbols of national power and solicitude for the interests of the 
people. The notes issued by the national banks keep the citizen 
in touch with his Government. It cultivates a sense of national 
pride; and it promotes community of interest between the citi- 
zen and the country. Community of interest! There is a note 
{holding up a note]. Every man who has in his hand a national 
note of that kind has constantly before his mind's eye a witness 
that appeals to him in the strongest possible way to uphold the 
honor and the credit of the United States underlying that note. 

Imight gofarther. Iwillgofarther. If the national banking 
system had been in vogue in the United States in 1860, and a uni- 
form national currency based upon the security of bonds of the 
United States had been in circulation throughout the Union, it 
is not beyond the range of possibility that the greatest war of 
modern times would have been averted. Treason and rebellion 
might have been nipped in the bud by that generous sentiment, 
that deep feeling of nationality and love of country which such 
wide and prevading common interests would have inspired in all 
our peopte. 


ITS SAFETY. 

In the second place thiscurrency is safe. This is itscrowning 
excellence. The> people of the United States will not be con- 
tent with any kind of a currency which does not enjoy abselute 
immunity from danger. It must be superior to accident or 
chince. It must not require an argument to demonstrate its 
safety. A manwhoholds it must suffer no disquietude; he must 
eat well and sleep well; he must enjoy perfect tranquillity of 
mind so far as his money is concerned. Why,sir,if a man’s 
money is questioned, it at once becomes dubatable. If it is 
suspicious somebody will suspect it. If you think it possible 
that your cook may put some poison into your breakfast, you 
will catit with great misgiving, if indeed you touch it at all. It 
is just so with your money. To doubt your money is to damn it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, our national bank notes stand these su- 
preme tests. No fact could shed greater luster upon this great 
tinancial system than that, with a total issue of over $1,500,000,000 
in the last thirty years, no note-holder of any part of that enor- 


| moussum has ever lost a cent; an excellence so superb and unique 
| as to realize the paradox that a note of a broken bank is just as 


good as that of asound one. The people of the United States 
have enjoyed this absolute safety, this perfect peace of mind for 
so many years they will be content with nothing less. 

ITS ELASTICITY. 

In the third place, Mr. Chairman, it is, or may, be an elastic 
currency. I know it is quite common nowadays to hear com- 
plaints of the nonelasticity of our bank-note currency. This 
complaint is of recent origin, and there is much less ground for 
it than many suppose. There is no reason why national banks 
can not supply as elastic a currency as any other kinds of banks. 
The quality of elasticity does not have its origin in the source 
from which authority to issue notes emanates, but rather in the 
authority itself and the inducement to issue them. From the 
union of power and profit springs elasticity. The authority to 
issue without the incentive to do so is as abortive as the incli- 
nation to issue without authority todoso. Anysystem of banks, 
whether national or State, which have authority to issue notes, 
and there is sufficient incentive in the profits for them to do so, 
will supply all the currency the people need at all times. 

The superiority of the national system lies in the union of 
elasticity and security. Other systems may be elastic but in- 
secure, or secure but inelastic; but we have enjoyed a system 
which has combined in a superior degree both these qualities. 
If there has been in recent years any lack of elasticity in our 
national currency it is due to no infirmity of principle inherent 
in the national system, but to causes which will! yield to judi- 
cious amendment in its administrative features and a judicious 
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modification of our system of government currency. For the 
last few years the Treasury notes have been filling the channels 
of circulation, excluding to some extent the national-~bank notes, 
and national ks by reason of the restrictions and burdens 
imposed upon them have found it unprofitable to issue notes, 
and there has therefore been for several years a progressively 
diminishing volume of bank currency in circulation. 

We have had too much Government paper which is inelastic. 
A Government note is never relieved from service; it never re- 
tires, but a bank currency goes out to meet a demand and re- 
turns when the demand ceases. The reflux balanves the efflux. 
A stable equilibrium is maintained, and any serious redundancy 
is unlikely to ocour. We want less inelastic Government paper 
and more elastic bank currency. 

I meant say o~ it is pone, to have a ongeeen ete 
enough to respond to every possible exigency. en t 
sessed what Horace White calis the first requisite, “freedom 
from limit, except the demand for its use sacl Bano ton 7 
it would not prevent ics. When nearly $400,000,000 of de- 
posits are withdrawn from the banks and pocketed by the peo- 
ple ina period of five months, no freedom of issue consistent 
with safety could supply the need which must ensue upon such 
a state of things. 

Our volume of money of all kinds in the last year has exhib- 
ited a high degree of elasticity. The esti circulation on 
July 1, 1893, was $1,593,700, and this increased in three 
months to $1,700,000,000, and by February of this year reached, 
in round numbers, $1,740,000,000. From February to May it de- 
clined to $1,690,000,000. In other words, the + ten months 
have witnessed an expansion of our circulation of nearly $150,- 
000,000, followed by a contraction of about $50,000,000, leaving 


- present volume about $100,000,000 more than that of July 1, 
1893, 

The following table contains figures of interest in this con- 
nection: 
Treasury statement of money in re on the ist of each month since July 

1, ; 

pF EE een 000 | January, 18904_...._..... 000, '000 
August, 1893 _........... Pert O00 O80 Februa assassin nanbiy +h Fan 700 goo 
September, 1893 ........ 1, 680, 500,000 | March, 1 | EEE 1, 090, 690, 000 
October, 1893............ 1, 701, 900,000 | A eins ne diseniemetuai 1, 690, 700, 000 
November, 1898_........ 1, 718, 600,000 EE cotadrensamnainiicdinest’ . 800 
December, 1898 . ........ 1, 726, 900, 009 


The change in thecharacter cf the circulation is shown by the 
following statement: 












Gold coin aon eee eee wee eee e eee - eee += 


Svan@ard siiver dollars .............-..--......--+--- 000 
Sa VEE sisi cediewten steve went catenin emisied 000 
Go 600 
Silver certificates......... 4 
lk, ee eee 
Treasury noves of 1890 _______ 000 
United OU OR iccncc ccna nt chmeniclbtiew ean 000 
Natiowal-bank ROtOS ......~ 00. .o~e wens ee cone ene 000 





Shatement circulation with that of the 

of the present oaoten as compared ' of the corresponding 
May i— i— 

allied eichstadbniataietioe 1,3 SE |.) Cetiepeswoseteegase Bi, 529, 000 
= See sa pe 
90 RRS | ee Leer Atel oo 
The national banks have shown a creditable capacity to meet 
ine add circulation from July 12 


reased demands by adding to their 
to October 3, 1893, nearly $30,000,000, and I insist that whatever 
is possible in the way of mitigating the severity of our 
money disturbances by the quality of elasticity in our currency 
can be better seoured by a proper! a ee ene 
— than by any that or wisdom of man can 
ev 

It may be made amarvei of flexibility, pro 


of eu d responding promptly to every demand. 
tions and 


rrency, an 

It is simple in its mechanism, ve in its operation, and 
aaa of our people. I think 

in history or legend which so admirably illustrates 
adaptation to 
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banking system, 
will never be able to pay. Ihave before me 
xpress the growth and development of the Southern States 


5 


ing the decade between 1830 and 1890. 1t isalmost phenomenal, 
and I do not hesitate to assert that a sound national currency was 
@ conspicuous agency in that development. 

These are the figures: 


Statement showing the development in the Southern States in ten years. 


\Per cent of 












| imcrease. 
NN 19.9 
NEE ieiiinddabiitentnmctsiin otimapetnniee 26.2 
I Aisne ieeneisinininalit avi 10.0 
OE i eet en aise Bateman 82.5 
oh een 18.4 
lai tain cael 3.0 
eee 100.0 
0 SL 86.1 
RE BER PIO 6 oot nan otiewetsinariund] Ey MIE El inncitwe « eathiine we dlonibtiawummese 
allroad mileage. ................-. 7 110.1 
a raeeeonsoe enon 86, 250 =e 
Muu meienl onan a 2 sera S% 

Nie ail pear tmatinsennnerenireerenvecrs 179, 230 7. 
Value of product ...................; 8742, 865,200 $315, 924, 704 138.2 
a a ‘334 T61 107.4 
Value of products... .......-n.0. weed B54, 191, 600 $26, 858, 182 231.4 
Cotton seed products. .............. $27, 310, 836 $7, 690, 921 267. 1 
Pig irom proaiuct. REST, 1 ‘684, 663 290, 772 480. 9 
Steel I sditinigheetibeestdheihncuie { TSR, 625 4, 380 ° 4,121.0 
Coal pro@act, toms.............. 17,586, 456 8, 820, 550 362.9 
metals, value... | R712, 789 $225, 176 218.0 
Total minerals, value eel 885,608, 615 | 83, 648,020 877.5 
Lumber owtput............... B02, 122, 100 B35, 680, 151 183.4 
Forest proagucts .............. 998, 800 $46, 979, 062 163.8 
Land wn@er crops, Gb, 551, 420 B4, 679, 145 38.1 
1 machine: , 750, 009 367, 372,500 79.2 
Cotton product, bales 7, 776, 215 | 5, 738, 875 3.6 
re $340, 268, 005 $258, 524, 911 82.6 
ey th diets. sinteniwwnewarniew-sumel 620, 500 $9, 084,173 171.0 
All farm ee ialidaa Andsnes $984,707, 000 8611, 679, 145 60.9 
Sh eli ao owen vine hen $555, 905, 108 $360, 066,883 | 54.1 
eiinipssii te sbubanaeiaiiabiornadinid 66, 647 44, 260 50.1 
TN ieetiidinn conn wien weenie wned 74,055 49, 182 | 50.5 
Pupiisenroiied .................. 2. 8,358. 173 2,018, 640 | 67.0 
ES EE a il ‘2, 181, 109 1,301, 743 56.9 
School revemmes .................... 314, 767, 396 5, 607, 081 163.6 








Such a currency, Mr. Chairman, will bless any nation wise 
enough to create and maintain it. On suchacurrency no states- 
man should lay his hand in violence. The blow you strike, my 
Southern friends, at such a cur will fall upon yourselves. 
It is a hiltless sword you draw in contention. 

The closer your clutch of the steel, 

The deadlier the blow you would deal; 
wound in your hand is made, 

And your own biood reddens the biade. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ‘Will the gentlemen tell us why the Re- 
publican boca over in Pennsylvania asked for $40 per capita? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, that is not kind of the gentleman. 
ne My friend from Georgia has come again. It was 

amlet that said— 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shapes, that I will speak to thee. 

My friend asks how it was that the Republican convention 
the other day in Pennsylvania adopted a provision viding 
ef circulation. Now, my friend, I do not 


Mn LIVINGSTON. “Ido vot, I would like to fina out. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 


Vile. BROSLOS, "Why 
Mr. , Mr. Chairman, I understood my time 
was without limit. if i was under a misapprehension, I would 
like to have five or ten minutes to close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request was for twenty minutes, and 
the Chair submitted it to the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. As the man refused to allow me to 
interrupt him for an inquiry I got his time extended be- 
fore, I move that it be now extended ten minutes. 

‘he N. Without objection, the gentleman will 


proceed for ten minutes. 

SS SRIOS ae vry mach obged to 
r, am an 

really unwilling to longer claim the attention 


— but I have been interrupted repeate a oie 
iy Veclham lanes ts hes heneboopeats ta wines Tom ft dapteren ee 
of the opportunity to say what I wish to, and I can only saysome 

enue ——* = 


But friend from oe eee Se» ver See 
and I answer him that I do not why 
prevision was put into the unless it was 
that the Committee on Resolutions thought ita r mode 
the conviction of the Pensiin Mapaliitenns 


expressing that 
we ought to have sound money‘and enough of it. You know 
that sometimes we use figures, not to express a definite idea 
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literally conveyed. When the my Pep moe in and told his mother 
there were *‘a thousand cats” in the garden he did not mean a 
thousand cats, but it was only his mode of expressing the idea 
that there were a great many. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I would suggest to the gentieman that 
last year’s State convention had something of the same kind in 
it. Is thata repetition of the cat story? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly; this year isa partof the heritage 
of last year. It is merely a figure of speech [laughter], and ex- 
presses the idea that Pennsylvania Republicans want enough 
money and want it good, and they believe that enough is as 
good as a feast. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. They will have tochange 
the present system then to get it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. They want good money, and it 
will be observed that there is no suggestion of State bank issues 
in that provision. 

Mr. BROSIUS. 





1 want to make another explanation in order 


to be sure tocover the ground. Sometimesyousee avery lovely | 


face with a little black spot on the cheek. Now the art of the 
ladies in improving their appearance is very fine. They put 
that on their faces to increase their beauty by the contrast. 
That little spot makes the immaculate loveliness of their com- 
plexion blaze in the eyes of every beholder and thus serves a 
good purpose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. A little piece of hypocrisy, in other 
words. [Laughter.] 


Mr. BROSIUS. Now, itmay be that thatforty-dollar plank in | 


the Pennsylvania platform is just the little patch of black which 
by contrast brings into distinct view the superior excellence of 
the platform. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. A piece of hypocrisy. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, there are some other things I 
should like to say, but I must conclude my remarks. I want to 
say in relation to some of the observations of my dear friends, 
as I ought to call them, from Georgia and Tennessee—for I do 
think these gentlemen [Mr. BLACK and Mr. Cox] are very lov- 
able men—and I should like to have half a day to go through 
their speeches, to point out their errors and commend their ex- 
cellences. 

But this I can not do, but I will say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLACK], that his eulogy on the senti- 
ment of liberty entertained by the people of his section did not 
fall with the greatest grace from his li If he means by that, 
liberty in its broad sense, as apprehended by the people of the 
United States to-day, I would say to him that that kind of lib- 
erty was not evolved from within, but was im dad from with- 
out, as far as the South is concerned; and I should like to add 
that if he means liberty in that broad sense, if he declares that 
the people of that section are in favor of that broad liberty, hu- 
man liberty, I am heartily glad to know it. 

I want to see the people of that section prosper. I would be 
willing to see that country develop until it fills the measure of 
that eloquent description of Georgia’s lamented son, Mr. Grady, 
when he spoke of it as the fairest and richest domain of earth; 
where is centered all that can please and pr r human kind, 
where a perfect climate above a fertile soil yields to the hus- 
bandman every product of the temperate zone; where by night 
the cotton whitens beneath the stars, and by day the wheat 
gathers the golden sunshine in its bearded sheaf; where in the 
same field the clover steals the fragrance of the wind and 
the tobacco catches the quick aroma of the rain; where are moun- 
tains stored with exhaustless treasures, forests vast and prime- 
yal, and rivers that run wanton to the sea. I will concede all 
that to you, and then I will say that I want to give you a sound na- 
tional currency, that through that agency you may make that 
fair land bloom and fruit for mankind throughout the ages; but 
you can never do it without a sound currency. 

THE BETTER WAY. 


Mr. Chairman, our national system of currency must not be 
destroyed or impaired. We must perpetuate it as long as we 
command the means of doing so.’ I would not only maintain it, but 
I would improve and perfect it in every way possible; I would 
increase its facilities by lightening its burdens; I would make 
it profitable to banks to be useful to extend their service, en- 
large their accommodations, and increase their circulation as 
need requires; I would enable them to issue circulation to the 
par value of the bonds deposited; I would reduce the tax on 
their circulation; I would so amend the law as to make their 
reserves more useful than they now are in timesof stringency. 

I would do more than that. If necessary to maintain the sys- 
tem I would adopt the suggestion of a recent Comptroller of the 
Currency and refund the 4 per cent bonds in 2 per cents, run- 
ning for a long term of years. If this were done to the extent 
of bonds now used for banking purposes, the saving to the 
people for the remaining yearsof the life of the 4 per cent bonds 
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would be many millions. If allour4percentscould be exchanged 
| for 2 per cents, the saving up to the maturity of the bonds in 


| 1907 would be many more millions, as the Government actuary 
| in the following communication of a year ago clearly shows: 














UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Go wnent Ac ry, January 16, 1898. 
DEAR Sir: In answerf to your letter of the 13th instant in relation tu the 
| exchange of bonds, referred to me for answer, I beg to submit the following 
|  ‘*What would be the saving to the Government if it should exchange its 
| 4per cent bonds at their market value for 2 per cent bonds at par, having 
| forty years torun?”’ 
| “Also, if it exchanged only those fours held tosecure the nati bank cir- 
culation?” 
[have computed the saving of interest until July 1, 1907 only, the date of 
maturity of the fours. 
Par value of outstanding fours, January 1, 1®93____- 3559, 502, 400. 00 
| Market value of fours January 1, 1893, at 113) senihhaetetia’ 6%5, 187, 874.00 
| Value of twos exchanged at par for fours 635 
| 
| Quarterly interest paid on fours.__....._... a a sida 5, 595, 924 
Quarterly interest that would be paid on the twos __.__- B, 175, 636.8 
Gg ee eee +20, 
Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of quarterly savings of ; 
interest, to July 1, 1907, money at 2 per cent reinvested quar- — 
SO ects waeckeccd einthd dicickleieispinshiay ioctl Ca B21, 500, 400.00 
| Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of 875,544,974, principal in 
| excess of principal of fours, due forty years hence. Money 
} at 2 per cent, reinvested quarterly a ‘ sanainak .. 36,012, 300.00 
| Present value of net saving to the Government 87, 578, 100.09 
| Par value of fours held January 1, 1893, to secure national 
bank circulation _......._._. Lae cies : S134, 208, 650, 00 
Market value of these fours January i, 1893, at 113)........... 152,491,452. 75 
Vaiue of twos exchanged at par for these fours nan 152, 441, 452. 75 
Quarterly interest paid on these fours.__................... 1, 343, 004. 50 
Quarterly interest that would be paid on the twos_..._... ; 762, 207. 30 
! Quarterly saving of Mterest_._.__..___. SRO, S80. 20 
Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of quarterly savings of in : 
terest, to July 1, 1907. Money at 2per cent, reinvested quar- 
eh hiilialitirincihith hntsinianiataih cient lacey iia », 18% 6.00 
Present value, as of January 1, 1893, of $18,131,802. 75, principal 
in excessof principal of fours; dueforty years hence. Money 
at 2 per cent, reinvested quarteriy..........._....__. fo : 8, 163, 417.00 
Present value of net saving to the Government, in ac 
cordance with the above proposition _..._..__ ---- 21,019, 959.00 


1 believe that these are the figures that you require; if not, I would be 
pleased to furnish you with any others that I can. 
Respectfully, yours, 


JOS. S. Mccoy, 
Government Actuary 
Hon. M. BRostIUs, 
United States House of Representatives. 
That the 


yment of a portion of our debt would linger for a 
time in hehe of delay would do us no harm, even if we had the 
means of paying it; but as we can not reasonably hope to have a 
plethora of revenue in the near future, and in all likelihood will 
be compelled to pay the remaining debt at a very moderate pice, 
the refunding would be in entire harmony with the probable situ- 
ation of our finances for some years to come. We would by this 
means diminish our interestand place our banking system on a 
stable basis for years to come—two splendid achievements. And 
certainly the plan is not less worthy of acceptance because it car- 
ries a double blessing to our people. 

This, in my judgment, would be preferable to any of the 
schemes of State bond, municipal bond, or corporation bond se- 
curity for circulation, which have been proposed as substitutes 
for national bonds. [t would be acceptable to our people if 
rightly understood, for they will not willingly relinquish what 
has brought them such manifold blessings. They have tasted 
the luxury of a national system of currency which has been a 
conspicuous agency ina national career of unrivaled splendor, 
and they will not voluntarily surrender it for any inferior sys- 
tem. They will not imitate the folly of the man who requesied 
this epitaph to be placed on his tombstone: 





I took physic, 
And here I tie. 


[Applause.] 
I am greatly indebted to the generous indulgence of the com- 
mittee. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., Febrwary 7, 1304 

Str: In reply to the _—— presented in your letter addressed to this 
office on the 3d instant, I would say: 

First. In response to a circular issued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in a last to collectors, reports have been received from 
the collection districts in which certain formsof paper, during the monetary 
crisis then exis , Were used as substitutes for money. 

Second. On the of the various forms of paper (pay-roll checks 
and clearing-house certificates) as shown by these reports, no assessments 





oe 


on 
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have been made of the tax of 10 per cent under section 19 of the act of Feb- 
7 19, 1875 (18 Stat., 311), for the reason— 

Third. Thatin an opinion rendered by the Attorney-General November 21, 
1893 (a copy of whichitis herewith inclosed), these were declared not to besuch 
notes as were the subject of taxation under that section. 


Respectfully, yours, ee 
. w. , 
Acting Commissioner. 





Hon. M. Brosivus, 
House of Representatives, 


= 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., November 21, 1893. 


Sirk: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of November 15, asking my official opinion as to whether certain papers in- 
closed are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, 1875, chapter 
36, section 1¢, which reads as follows: 

‘That every person, firm, association other than national bank associa- 
tions, andevery corporation, State bank, or State banking association, shall 
pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of their own notes used for circula- 
tion and paid out by them." 

The section referred to is contained in an act entitled “An act to amend 
existing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other pu es.’ Itis 
**to be construed in connection with those laws. It is alsoa part of the sys- 
tem adopted by Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to re- 
strain the circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority.” 
(Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, 111 United States, 62, 63.) 

If there is any doubt as to the meaning of the statute imposing this tax, 
mer ane be resolved infavor of exemption. (United States vs. Isham, 

Comparing the statute in question with the other statute referred to in 
Hollister vs. Mercantile Institution, supra, it evidently a only to the 
case of a promissory note, and does not cover other negotiable or qudsi nego- 
tiable paper. For the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was 
passed provided for a tax upon bank circulation, ‘‘ineluding as circulation 
all certified checks, checks, and all notes and other obligations calculated or 
intended to circulateor to be used as muney ”’ (section ); and they make it 
unlawful to ‘make, issue, circulate, or pay out note, check, memoran- 
dum, token, or other Ss for a less sum than $1, intended tocirculate as 
money,or to be received or used in lieu of lawful money of the United 
States.”’ (Section 3583.) 

Three of theinstruments submitted by youare plainly not notes but checks, 
and may be left out of consideration. The two other papers are substan- 
tially alike, one of them being as follows: 


No. —. ALBANY CLEARING HOUSE CERTIFICATE, ALBANY, GA. #10. 
ALBANY, GA., August 29, 1893. 


This certifies that the First National Bank, of Albany, Ga., has deposited 
with the undersigned officers of the Albany Clearing House securities of the 
value of $20 for the payment of $10 to said bank or bearer in lawful money of 
the United States, at six months from date or earlier, at option of said bank. 
But no certificate is to be issued date later than J eae es 1894. This 
certificate will be received on age by any bank or banker belonging to 
ens House Association of Albany at par at any time before its ma- 

urity. 
, President. 
, Secretary. 


Indorsed: ‘‘The following banks compose the Albany Clearing House 
Association: First National Bank, Commercial Bank, Exchange Bank.” 
The ged is not signed ——— by the First National Bank. It is plainly 
not an instrument upon which either that bank or the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation could be sued in an action at common law and a money judgment 
recovered by proving and introducing the paper alone without further evi- 
dence. In my opinion, therefore, the paper is not a note within the mean- 

7 we statute; and it is unnecessary to answer the further question 
as y you. 
Very respectfully, 














RICHARD OLNEY, Attorney-General. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr.SWANSON: Mr. Chairman, there is nothing pressing the 
American people for settlement to-day more important and more 
far-reaching in its consequences than the financial epee We 
are confronted with conditions demanding immediate and effec- 
tive solution. The national-bank system is doomed. The days 
of its existence are numbered. oly ey it failtoanswer the 
purposes for which it was designed. h year will witness a 
oon retirement of the currency issued under this system. 

he United States bonds upon which this system is based have 
been largely retired, and the year 1907, when the residue of these 
bonds fall due, will make the end of this system. 

The sentiment of this country is against the extension of any 
system which is based upon the creation and perpetuation of a 
large public indebtedness. The people of this country are op- 
posed to giving the complete control and domination of the cur- 
rency of this country to a few irresponsible persons, who can 
contract or enlarge it as their selfish interest may dictate. We 
are called upon to devise a system to fill the vacuum, daily be- 
coming larger by the retirement of the national-bank currency, 
and to take the place of this system on its extinction. 

Under the national-bank system there can be no increase of 
enrrency in the South and West. This system is based upon 
United States bonds. These bonds are owned principally in the 
Northeastern States. There are few, if any, in the South and 
West. The organization of a national bank in the South and 
West, followed by an issuance of currency, results in a contrac- 
tion instead of an expansion of the currency. For instance, a 
national bank organized at the South will purchase $100,000 
worth of United States bonds. These will cost $120,000. 

The bank is permitted to issue under the law $90,000 of cur- 
rency. Five per cent of this is retainedin the Treasury. Thus 
the bank receivesin currency for loan in the town where located 
about $85,000. It has sent out of the town to the North to pur- 
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chase bonds $120,000, and received back only about $85,000. Thus 
the currency in that town has been contracted about $35,000, 
Thus it isclearly demonstrated that an extension of the national- 
bank system in the South will result in a contraction instead of 
an expansion of the currency. We must look to some other sys- 
tem besides this for an increase of currency. Everyperson who 
has addressed this House, whether Republican or Democrat, has 
recognized the defects and imperfections of the present system, 
and has recommended either a new systemor amendments to the 
present one. 

There are many financial reforms which must be made before 
complete relief shall come to the people and our currency as- 
sume a safe and desirable form. I shall at presentonly address 
myself to the relief at present under discussion. These are 
propositions to repeal the 10 per cent tax imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government upon the issue of State banks and State bank 
associations. I can not see how any Democrat can vote for the 
retention of this tax. It is an exercise of the taxing power of 
this Government, not for the purpose of providing revenue, for 
not acent is derived from this source, but for the sole, express 
purpose of destroying rightsand privileges hitherto enjoyed by 
the States and people. We claim that Congress has no right to 
prostitute its taxing powerfor such unholy purposes. Weclaim 
that the vast taxing power was conferred upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the States, not to destroy the rights and legitimate 
business of the States, but to provide itself with revenue. 

This being true, the retention of the present tax is indefen- 
sible. The insertion in the last Democratic platform of a 

romise to repeal this tax is but the affirmance of Democratic 

octrine as old as the party itself, and which had its origin at 
the inception of the Government. 

But I shall not enter into an elaborate argument as to the con- 
stitutionality of this tax. It has been ably and eloquently pre- 
sented to Zo by other gentlemen. I shall address myself to 
the advisability of repealing this tax, and thus giving the people 
of each State a means of supplying themselves with a currency 
as their needs and desires may dictate. Half of the discontent, 
distress, wretchedness, poverty, and want which overshadow 
our country result from an unjust distribution and an insufficient 
supply of currency. 

nsome sections money has accumulated in such enormous 
quantities that itis a drug upon the market, and there is no 
need, no desire for an increase. In other sections of this coun- 
try the supply of currency is so scarce, so small, that it can only 
be obtained at the most exorbitant and usurious interest. In 
many sections lands are reduced half in value, the price of all 
roducts greatly depressed, business and enterprises paralyzed 
or alack of money to give stimulation. The objection of the 
South and West to the present system as a means of furnishing 
currency and fairly distributing it is very just. 

The distribution of money under the present system isso glar- 
ing in its inequality as to account easily for the discontent and 
distress which pervades the sections cursed with a scarcity. 
There would be no cause tor complaint if the currency was dis- 
tributed according to wealth and population. But the distribu- 
tion is notso made. The last census discloses that the average 
wealth per capita in the United States is$1,039. Nothing indi- 
cates more clearly the amount of currency in a State than the 
capital, surplus, and depositsof its banks. They really comprise 
most of the funds which can be utilized for loans and business. 
The average per capita of such bankable or loanable funds in 
the United States is $95.68. 

Now, if the currency was equally distributed, we would find 
these funds distributed among the States according to their 
wealth and population. But we do not find this; we find that 
New York has $1,430 r capita of wealth, and $291.55 per capita 
of such funds. Thus New York has not quite 50 per cent more 
than her per capita of wealth, yet over 300 per cent more than her 
fair share of currency. Massachusetts has $1,252 per capita of 
wealth, and $236.52 of funds. Thus Massachusetts has only about 
25 per cent more than her average per capita of wealth, and yet 
nearly 400 per cent more than her average per capita of cur- 
rency. 

But mark the contrast in the Southern States. North Caro- 
lina has $361 per capita of wealth and $7.89 of funds. Thus 
this State has one-third her average of wealth per capita, and 
yet not one-twelfth her justaverage ofcurrency per capita. Al- 
abama has $421 per capita of wealth and $8.94o0f funds. Thus 
this State has nearly half of her average of wealth, and yet not 
one-tenth her average ofcurrency. Virginia has $521 per capita 
in wealth and $26.13 in funds. Thus Virginia has about half of 
her average of wealth, and yet only one-fourth her average of 
currency. Arkansas has $103 per capita of wealth and $6.83 of 
funds. Thus Arkansas ha; not quite one-half her average of 
wealth, and yetnot one-fifteenth her average of currency. An ex- 
amination will show that the entire South and West suffer from 
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this unjust and ruinous distribution of currency. The average 
of wealth is far in excess of their average of money. 

These statistics show that the tendency of the present system 
is to accumulate and congest the money in a small section of the 
country, making the rest pay interest and tribute to it. The 
States where this accumulation occurs have currency more than 
sufficient to answer all the purposes of business and commerce. 
The other States are cursed with such a scarcity that business 
and enterprise are practically paralyzed. We are called upon 
to devise a system which will supply currency where needed and 
yet not burden the sections which have at present a superbun- 
dance. Relief of this character can be found by fulfilling that 
pledge in the Democratic platform providing for the repeal of 
the tax imposed by the Federal Government upon the issues of 
State banks. 

When this is done you enable the people of each State and 
each community to solve their own difficulties as best suits them 
and their condition. You thenenable each State to supplement 
its present currency with a local currency. This currency will 
easily and effectively perform all the purposes of local business. 
Nine-tenths of our debts, business, and commerce are of a local | 
character, which can be transacted with a iocal currency. We | 
will possess as much national currency as we now have. To the | 
extent that we substitute a local currency to do local business, 
to that extent we increase the amount of national currency to | 
perform our foreign and interstate business. When we do this | 
we decentralize our financial system; we emancipate ourselves | 
from Wall street in finance. 

We confer upon the States and each community the power to | 
utilize its credit and wealth in creating a local currency suited 
to its needs and wants, a currency local in its character, the is- 
suance and circulation of which will not be governed by Wall- 
street influences, a currency which will not leave home and ac- | 
cumulate in layge commercial centers to engender unhealthy | 
speculation, but which will remain at home to encourage and 
foster healthy enterprise and business. We badly need a local | 
currency to supplement our present national currency. 

The United States is nearly as large as Europe. Europe has 
as many different currencies as she has states. If she confined 
herself entirely to one currency, as we do, she would suffer from 
the same financial difficulties and calamities which inflict us. 
She would ever be at the complete mercy of Lombard street. | 
All the money of Evrope would gravitate to and accumulate in | 
London, 2s it does here in New York, and the Continent would 
be barren, as is the South and West here. Money in Europe 
would be dependent upon speculations in Lombard street, as it | 
is in this country upon the speculations of Wall street. Europe 
is indebted to the variety and local character of her currency 
for her freedom from this galling financial slavery, which is the 
curse of our country. The United States is the only civilized 
nation of the world which prohibits the people of its different 
communities providing themselves through banks with a local 
currency suited to their needs. 

With our great stretch of territory, with our great variety of 
climate and conditions, with our great diversity of interests and 
industries, with innumerable enterprises waiting for money for | 
development, with forty-four great, growing, prosperous States, 
we need, in addition to a national currency, as many if not more 
local currencies than Europe. When we deprive States of the 
privilege of responding to their immediate and local needs in 
this respect we pervert the principles of our Government and 
destroy the chief sources of our future greatness and prosperity. 

The true principle of our Government is that the greatest 
progress and prosperity of our people will follow when there is 
the least interference by Government with the business and con- 
cerns of the people and States. We believe that the people and 
the States are better prepared to manage their private affairs 
than Congress. We believe that the greatest curse thatcan be- 
falla SS is paternalism in Government. I detest paternal- 
ism when applied to individuals. I detest and repudiate it more 
when applied to great and sovereign States. I do not believe 
there is one of the States in this Union whose people are so de- 
ficient in intelligence and patriotism that the strong arm of the 
Federal Government must invade its reserved rights and pre- 
vent the people of that State from carrying out their wishes in 
matters of finance and business, for fear that they will bring upon 
themselves disaster. 

I believe that the people of any State are more competent to 
determine that question than the Federal Government. I be- 
lieve that their conclusion will be wiser. The repeal of this tax 
does not necessarily create State banks of issue. It simply re- 
moves the destroying hand of the Federal Governmentand leaves 
their creation with the States. The people of any State who 
desire and need State banks can have them. Where the people 
of any State are opposed to them, they will not exist. 

Speaking for the people of my State, I can say thatI have full 
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confidence that they will decide this question as best subserves 
theirinterest. I shall consider myself as unworthy torepresent 
them when by my vote I shall perpetuate the prohibitory power 
of the Federal Government and say by it, the people of Virginia 
have not good sense, intelligence, and patriotism enough to de- 
cide whether they need State banks of issue or not. The gen- 
tleman from [llinois [Mr. SPRINGER] occupies a very unenviable 
position when he comes in here and implores Congress to retain 
this tax for fear that the people of his State, if permitted, would 


' create State banks to their injury and detriment. 


In other words, he beseeches Congress to save the people of 
his State from the ruin which their folly and ignorance will 
bring upon themselves. Whatareflection upon the intelligence 
and patriotism of his people. I do not concur with him. I be- 
lieve if this tax was repealed that the people of Lllinois, if they 
adopted State banks of issue, would not adopt the very bad and 
vicious system which once prevailed there, but would adopta 
good, sound system which would bring great prosperity to her 
people. I have this confidence in her people. 

Our best leaders and wisest statesmen and financiers have 
urged the necessity of having a national currency supplemented 
by a local currency. Daniel Webster, who was one of the most 
conservative of American statesmen, and whose knowledge of 
finance and the requirements of this vast country was unsur- 
passed, in speaking upon this question, in 1840, to the merchants 
of New York, said: 


My opinion is that a currency emanating partly from national authority, 
as broad in its origin as the whole country, and partly from local banks, or 
ganized as our banks now are, and issuing paper for local circulation, isa 
better currency for the whole people than ever before existed in the whole 
world. 


His capacious and luminous mind grasped clearly our needs 
and requirements, and in one sentence announced that financial 
system most suited to a vast country like ours. We have the 
national currency described by him; we are suffering acutely for 
the local currency without which, as he says, our system is not 
yerfect and will not answer the needs and wants of the people. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr.Chairman, the necessity for such acurrency, the necessity 
for permitting people to take care of themselves in matters of 


| finance, and not to depend entirely upon Government, was forci- 


bly disclosed during the pendency of the last panic. At that 
time, when all currency had vanished, the banks in all sections 
of this country supplied its place by the issuance of certificates 
and other substitutes for money. The vast amount of relief fur- 
nished from this source can be estimated when we consider that 
the five cities—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Pittsburg alone issued $63,152,000. 

Nearly every city in the Union obtained relief through this 
means. There was issued in the city of Danville, in my district, 
which is alarge market for the eal of leaf tobacco, $46,000 of 
these. But for the issuance of these the tobacco sale and all 
manufacturing enterprises there would have been suspended. 
If the banks had not availed themselves of this means of relief 
no one can estimate what would have been the duration and se- 
verity of the panic. All business would have been prostrated, 
all banks and financial institutions would have suspended, and 
everybody been on the vergeof bankruptcy and despair. Every- 
body concedes that the action of the banks in issuing these 
saved the country from countless disasters. 

When there was universal distrust these issues of the banks 
answered the purposes of currency, settled balances, and were 
accepted with perfect faith and confidence. Every one of them, 
I dare say, has been redeemed. They were received without 
discount, although under the disfavor of law and possibly liable 
to excessive taxation. They did incalculable good, though nec- 
essarily limited in their use as currency. Suppose this law had 
been repealed and each State had by good and safe law author- 
ized the issuance of such currency, the relief would have come 
earlier and would have been more complete. 

Favored by law, free from all possibility of taxation, a cur- 
rency would have been provided adequate to all demands and 
sufficient to have brought complete relief. Communities and 
institutions would have been able to utilize without the fear of 
exorbitant taxation the wealth, capital, and credit possessed by 
them. Gentlemen favor relieving all such issue from taxation, 
because they concede that a great public good was subserved. 
If issues of this kind, being under the disfavor of law, could an- 
swer the purposes of money, could destroy the severity and ar- 
rest a panic, they can if fully favored and recognized by law be 
potential in preventing the occurrence of such panics. If inthe 
time of universal mistrust and discountenanced by law, such 
issue will realily pass, there can be no difficulty in providing 
for the safe circulation and redemption of notes in normal times. 
This experience is a complete refutation of the dire prophecies 
indulged in by gentlemen who oppose repeal. 
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The people, urged on by dire necessity, during the last panic, 
despite law, availed themselves of this as the best way of reliev- 
ing their distress. The question is presented to you whether 
you shall repeal this tax and give general relief, which can be 
utilized in the future to _— or restrain panics, or whether 
you shall confine yourself to giving your approval to relief hith- 
erto furnished. ‘The necessity of such relief has been proven by 
the last three panics, when this right, despite law, wasexercised. 
The necessity of permitting States and communities providing 
themselves with an elastic currency, expanding or contracting 
according to their needs, having been so clearly shown, it is the 
duty of this Democratic Congress to fulfill its pledge to the peo- 
ple and repeal this tax, and give them this great and needed 
privilege. 

The repeal will be followed by great blessings and benefits. 
All business will revive, new eens will start, the price of 
all products and prone enhance in value. This is no new and 
untried experiment. This right and privil were never de- 
nied the States until 1865, The exercise of this right by the dif- 
ferent States had brought great benefits and perity. Most 
of theStates by experience had abandoned the systems which 
once existed, and had adopted in their stead ones, which 
possessed the confidence of the ple, and issued ne 
which sustained no discount. ew York had a system whic 
furnished the type for the present national-bank system. No 
one ever lost a cent by the curreacy issued under that system 
since 1843, when the present system was adopted. 

The same may be said of the system of the New England and 
Eastern States generally. Louisiana had asystem which has re- 
ceived high commendation and which proved a perfect protec- 
tion to the holders of the notes issued under it. Most of the 
Southern States had systems whieh were safe, sound, and de- 
served and received the confidence of the oa The notes 
issued by the Bank of Indiana were always , and every one 
was redeemed at par. Some few States had systems and the 
people of these States had to pay the penalty in losses sustained 
bythem. Butbad systems were an exception. The losses from 
State bank issues would have been very small but for the oceur- 
rence of the late civil war. Human wisdom is powerless to pro- 
tect any institutions from the great losses incident to such catas- 
trophes. State banks simply shared in the great misfortunes 
and losses which overtook everything. 

Every loss which has been recited here or which can be re- 
called by any one can be traced to some defect in the law under 
which the banks operated, or to the corruption and misman- 
agement of the banks. As I have previously stated there is 
not a civilized nation in the world exeept the United States 
which deprives its banks and people of this means of supplying 
themseives with a local currency. Take the us speec 
of the distinguished gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER} 
delivered last Satu , and that s h, when divested of its 
special pleadings and the prejudiced colorings always given b 
partisans, furnishes clear the suceess which can atten 
the issue of State banks. unwilling lips are compelled to 
confess that in Scotland the system has worked to perfection, 
and that during its existence of one hundred and ninety-nine 
yeurs not a single loss has resulted to the holders of its notes. 

Confronted with this evidence of preéminent success and great 
benefit-in Seotland, which overthrows his entire argument, he 
endeavors to escape by saying it would take us fifty or ahundred 
qeom to be able todevelop or to put in operation such asystem. 

e could not have been ignorant of two striking examples of 
success in this country, nearly similar to the Scottish syste 
ee would give a mene refutation to his are 

e progress, intelligence, and business ‘ty oO} mer 
can people. The chief peculiarity of the beotliok system and 

ve it its great suecess, as he rly states, was that 
all the banks were practically ble for the issue of each. 
In 1834 the State Bank of Indiana, with numerous branches, 
was organized upon the same principle, and its tions were 
fully as successful as any in Scotland. In 1845 the State Bank 
of Ohio was organized with thirty-six branches upon the same 
principle, and it was highly successful. These banks brought 
— fits and prosperity to the people of their States. 
hus, Mr. Chairman, sixty years ago ar demonstrated 
that they operate successfully the Sco’ system, which has 
received great approval and commendation from the gentleman. 
His argument assumes a pitiable ht when ithas nothing to 
stand upon except a want of confidence in the in busi- 
ness sense, and capacity of the people. 

If, sixty years ago, we could operate a system similar fo the 
Scottish system and equally as successful, new, after sixty years 
of ul progress and development, by any in 
the annals of the world, if the Government will only remove its 
restraining hand the people of these States will devise systems 


far surpassing that possessed by Seotland or any country. 


The close vote with which the tax was imposed is clear proof 
that State banks were in great favor at the time of its passage, 
and were subserving a great good and supplying a great need. 

The final vote stood 71 to 71, and onl sed by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. If the South had as represented the 
tax would have been defeated by a decisive majority. The im- 
Footer of this tax by giving a monopoly to the holders of the 

nited States bonds in issuing currency greatly enhanced the 
value of these bonds. The tax was im only for this pur- 

; yet so great was the favor entertained for State banks of 

ue that with all thescorrupt and potential influence wielded 

the holders of these notes, aggregating about $3,000,000,000, 

. = - could only be imposed after the most stubborn and close 
ght. 

Besides, the organization of national barks was slow until this 
tax was imposed and State banks of issue by law were driven 
out of existence. It was with reluctance that State banks were 
compelled to transform themselves into national banks. They 
were in greater favor among the people. This tax was imposed 
to destroy the curreney of State banks, not because the cur- 

was bad and not in favor among the people, but because 
it was too good and too much esteemed by the people. It was 
se good and stood so high in the favor of the people that they 
continued it in preference to the edlonek baais currency, and 
the holder of United States bonds could never substitute this 
currency with their currency until they had indueed Congress 
te impose this tax and then practically destroy it. This tax 
should be repealed without hesitation, and the right to issue 
currency restored to the States. 

I believe if this tax was repealed that there is not a State in 
this Union but that would adopt a perfectly good, safe, and 
sound system. Ido not believe the people of any State would 
countenance a system which permitted the issue of ‘‘ wild-cat”’ 
or depreciated currency. Wonderful aengneens development 
has been made in banking. Experience shown which sys- 
tems are good, which are bad, which can stand all tests, and 
which fails. I have full confidence that the people can be trusted 
to seleet and create that system which is good and safe, and 
which will bring prosperity. 

_When the people become so that they can not have this trust 
Riven them, then is Democracy and our Government a failure. 

he Democratic party in its platform at Chicago expressed con- 

fidence in the ability of the ple to discharge this trust. It 
promised relief for this prohibitory tax. Iam ready todischarge 
this, as every other pledge and promise I made. I am willing 
and prefer repealing this tax without conditions, without lim- 
itations. I think it best to leave all the details to the people of 
each State. But if Iam unable to procure this, I am willing to 
make concessions inorder to bring relief to the people and fulfill 
our promise. 
Since our elevation to power there has been made many clas- 
sifications of Democrats. We have the ‘Administration ” and 
the ‘‘antiadministration” Democrat, the ‘‘euckoo” and the 
“ anticuckoo.” I desire to name another class of Democrats, 
who are true loyal Democrats, towering far above these other 
classes in their adherence and devotion to party and the people, 
and thatis a platform Democrat. [Loud applause.] I ama plat- 
form Democrat. I believe in executing every pledge and every 
promise made in our platform. 

T believe in keeping faith with the people.. The people are 
determined that great reforms and reliefs contained in Dem- 
oeratic principles shall be enacted into law. If Democrats are 
sent here and they prove false to their trust and pledges, the 
people will not desert the vause of Democracy, but will wreak 
their vengeance upon the traitors. They will follow the ex- 
ample of the Savior of mankind, who, when He entered the 
re of Jerusalem, erected by the gifts and sacrifices of the 
Jewish e, and saw that avarice and selfishness had taken 

of the temple dedicated to the Lord, He did not de- 


the purpose of greed and desecration. 

So willit be with the people. They willnot desert the temple 
of Democracy erected by years of devotion and sacrifice, con- 
taining their dearest memories and most precious hopes, because 
some who have been given trustand power have proven unfaith- 
ful and unworthy. will arise in their majesty and might 
— drive from power pr eae ont who have broken pledges 

to them. pplause. 

I re. that thereare enough Democrats in this House 
desirous of executing this solemn pledge and promise made to 
the people to carry repeal if they can only be united on some 
measure. Wecan succeed if we will compromise differences. 
In times of great distress like these relief should not be denied, 

it does not come in the exact shape wewish. Better 
relief thannone. Better substantial relief, which will u 
our people, obtained by compromise, than toloasall eontend- 
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ing for legal abstractions. With the viewof effecting a compro- 
mise of the differences among those favoring repeal, [ have pre- 
pared and introduced a bill, which, if theamendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] fails, I shall present 
and to which I wish to call your attention. 

The first section of this bill repeals this tax imposed by the 
Federal Government, provided the law creating the banks or 
the charter of incorporation shall contain the following require- 
ments: First, no bank shall issue notes: in excess of 70 per cent 
of its paid up and unimpaired capital; second, that the holders 
of the notes shall have a first lien all the assets of the bank; 
third, that the shareholders shall be liable to those holding the 
outstanding notes to an amount equal to the par value of the 
stock held by them, and to any amount unpaid; fourth, that the 
notes shall be redeemed upon presentation and demand at the 
counter of the bank in money made a legal tender by the laws 
of the United States; fifth, that the banks shall be examined five 
times a year by some State officer, and the results of such exam- 
ination published in some newspaper. The second section pro- 
vides that the imposition of these requirements shall not prevent 
the State from imposing any other, provided they are not in 
conflict with these. 

Let us examine the scope and effect of this. bill, the amount 
of currency which could be issued under it, and whether the 
curreney issued will be perfeetly safe and good. Federal con- 
trol and supervision will be limited toan examination of the law 
of the State ereating these banks or to their charters. If these 
provisions are inserted therein the notes are not liable to taxa- 
tion, and they are entirely free fromall Federal interference. 
Upon the notes of all banks. where the law creating or the char- 
ter of incorporation does not contain these requirements, the 
United States ecelleetor will continue to. collect the present tax. 

The enforcement of these provisions will. be left to the States. 
Lam not one of these who have not eonfidence in the good faith 
and integrity of the States. [ believe thelaws of the Statesare 
exeeuted as rigidly, as faithfully as are the Federal laws. Un- 
der our system our dearest. rights of life, liberty, and property 
are left to the proteetion of the States. There is no complaint 
that these great trusts have not been honestly, faithfully dis- 
charged. When we have reposed somuch with marked success 
and safety, can we fear or hesitate to place this trust, in which 
the people of each State will be so much concerned? 
Representative on this fleer who will arise and say that ie be- 
lieves the people of his State are unworthy of having this trusi 
conferred, and will not faithfully execute the law? 

I pause for an answer.. The nite of State banks show that 
where the law creating them was good the notes issued weie 
good. When the law was bad, the notes were bad. Never was 
complaint made of any deficiency by the State authorities in 
executing the law. Ihave moreconfidencein these requirements 
being enforced by the States than the Federal Government. 
Their enforcements by the States will be less influenced by po- 
litical considerations. I can not see how those who favor re- 
pealing this tax without conditions, if they fail in procuring 
that, ean refuse to vote for this bill. 

This: bill ereates no power not at present. exercised by the 
Federal Government. But it restricts in a large measure, it 
abridges to a large extent, the exercise of a power which they 


repudiate and detest. If the taxing power is prostituted for un- | 


constitutional purposes, is it not our duty, if we find ourselves 
unable toabolish it entirely, to restrict and restrain its exercise 
as much as possible? This bil] confers no Federal power or con- 
trol; it simply excludes from Federal taxation a certain class of 
currency, which is now destroyed by taxation. 

Next let us consider to what extent will this bill bring relief 
to the country. 
of currency? The bill provides that banks cam issue notes or 
curreney to the amount of 75 per centef their paid up and un- 
impaired capital. l'rom the last report. of the Comptroller of 
the ee ae capital and surplus of State banks amounted 
to $752,213,527. They could under this bill issue currency to the 
amount of $564,160,246. Thid would be almost $8 per capita, a 
wonderful increase, giving immediate stimulation to business 
and causing an enhancement in the price of products and prop- 
erty. Also national banks weuld avail themselves of the privi- 
lege and issue currency. 

‘The capital and surplus of national banks. by the same report 
amounted to $929,629,949:58. Subtrac from this. the amount 
invested im United States bonds as a. basis of circulation, $206,- 
463,850, it leaves $723,166,099.58 which could be utilized as a 
means.of increasing the eurreney. Under thisbill thecurrene 
from this sowree ceuld be increased $542,374,574.79, wh: 
amounts to about $3 per capita. Thus with the present capital 
and surplus-ef banks under tlris bill there eould be an inerease 
of eurreney of about 316 per capita. 

This added to our presentcurrency would give us ever $40 per 
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capita, about the amount possessed by France. If this currency 
was not sufficient to answer the demands of business and com- 
merce, more capital would be invested in banks and the cur- 
rency would be increased sufficient to respond to the demand. 
If this much was not needed, it would not be issued. The banks 
would and could only issue notes as there was a demand by busi- 
ness and the people. Thus it would be an elastic currency, ex- 


panding and contracting according to the requirements of trade 





and business. Thus this bill will provide all that is needed in 
volume, and no more. [twill rise and fall in response to the 
demands of the country for currency. 

This is what is badly needed in our financial system. Every 
healthy demand for currency should be met. The next consid- 
eration is whether the currency issued under this bi ll be 


safe and good. The bill provides that currency shall never be 
issued in excess of 75 per cent of the paid-up and unimpaired 
capital. Thus you will always have 25 per cent more of un! 
paired capital than currency outstanding. I[t provides that 
the holders of the notes shall have the first lien upon the assets 
of the banks. That. the stockholders shall be personally liable 
to the holders of the notes to an amount equal to the par value 
of the stock held hy them. These provisions will give ample 
security. 

Under the provisions of my bill with the present banking 
capital there could be issued $1,106,534,820.79. The assets from 
the report of the Comptroller upon which these notes would 
have the first lien for their redemption would amount to $¥,- 
206,476,104. Then, if the banks issued up to the full amount 
permitted, there. would. be six dollars of assets pledged to the ve- 
demption of every one dollar of notes out. No system existing 
to-day anywhere provides security as great as this to note- 
holders. 

The New York Journal of Commeree, the most intelligent and 
conservative financial paper in this country, inspeaking of these 
provisions, which are the same as those contained in the Warner 
bill, says: 

Thisis security doubly secure; asin most cases the guaranty would be 
equivalent to more than thrice the amount of the outstanding circulation 
A citation from last year’s experience, the most severe in the history of our 
banking, may serve to illustrate. , 

In the calendar year 1893, sixty-seven national banks were wound up by re 
ceivers. Their combined assets were as follows: 7 
Paid uy capital 
RN Rta cides minnie dithes tone snuhmes nennene 14, 604, 003 
i See aad Saeed . 12,005, 36 
Assets worthless........... prints Sst ine anata tellin etiam at 8, 858, 230 

Under this bill these banks would have been able to issue an aggregate of 


8,359,000 circulation, or 75 per cent of $11,145,000. Under the same law the 


--«. 811, 145, 000 


x 


| resourees available for redeeming those notes would be, as follows 


ih aint eee ere ateeataeh ean Derbenigttien ne #14, 604, 003 
Doubtful assets, estimated worth .............._.. h, GOO, 000 

| Duplicate lability stockholderm.._.. ... 1... ..-....... 11, M5, 090 
cen eremend R30 749, 603 

Thus the resources for protecting the motes would be about three and a 


half times the amount of notes to be redeemed. The duplicate lability of 
the stockholders would more than cover the redemption requirements: 
while the realizable assets would be about two and a half times the amount 
of circulation. The bill thus affords a ratio of guaranty to note liabilities 
mere than double the rate provided under the national-bank act and about 
threefold that which renders the credit of the Bank of England note im- 
This is the kind of note which is proposed to substitute for the 
old “ wild cat’’ currency while repealing the 10 per cent tax on State bank 
notes. 

Thus we have proof by positive experience that even in cases 
of the most reckless bank mismanagement, such as existed in 
the banks referred to, that. the notes are amply protected and 
that there is. no danger of the holders of the notes losing any- 
thing-under this bill. The bank of Indiana, which had a career 
of marked success and usefulness, not suspending specie payment 
in the severe panic of 1857, could issue notes to double its capi- 
tal. The State Bank of Ohio, which was also very successful 
and gave no cause whatever of complaint, was permitted to issue 
$200,000 for its. first $100,000 of capital, $150,000 for its second 
$100,000 of capital, $125,000 for its third $100,000 of capital, $100,- 
000. for its fourth $100,000 of capital, and $75,000 for every other 
$100,000 of capital. 

In Louisiana, where the system was also preéminently success- 
ful, the law provides that. the bank’s liability to the public, 
which included its. circulation, should be equal to one-third its 
specie reserve and the other two-thirds represented by commer- 
cial paper not to run. over ninety days. The banks in Louis- 
iana did not suspend. during the panic of 1857.. The clearing- 
house certificates, which were issued with such marked success 
last year, amounted to75 percent. upon the commercial paper 
deposited. 

‘hus all past experience clearly proves that notes issued under 
this bill will be perfectly safe, having greater security than ever 
heretofore previded. Besides, the examination five times a year 

an officer would prevent. any mismanagement of the bank. 

@ results of their examinations being published, the people 
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would be apprised of the conditions of the banks and take steps 
to prevent any loss. Thus under this bill ample currency can 
be issued and it will be perfectly good, safe, and sound. 

The notes being redeemed on demand in money made a legal 
tender by the laws of the United States, the public would sutfer 
no inconvenience when it desired national currency for use out- 
side of the State. All that would have to be done would be to 
present the notes at the bank and get for them this kind of cur- 
rency. ‘To the extent of these conditions the currency of the 
United States would be uniform. Ifa person in Virginia had a 
note issued in California, he would know that he has as a secu- 
rity for its payment all these requirements. Thus the notes 
would be accepted with confidence. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing proves more conclusively the neces- 
sity of repealing this tax imposed upon the issue of State banks 
and adopting a new system in place of the national banks than 
the small amount of national-bank notes at present in circula- 
tion. In1860 the capital of banks in the United States amounted 
to $421,880,095. The circulation of all banks amounted to $207,- 
102,447. By the last report of the Comptroller of Currency the 
capital of all banks, including surplus, amounted to $1,781,843,- 
476.58; while the total circulation of the banks only amounted to 
$182, 959,725.90. 

Thus we see since 1860 we have more than four times the bank 
capital wo then had, and yet our circulation by them has been 
greatly reduced. With increased demands each year for money 
and loans, we have fearfully diminished the means and facilities 
of supplying it. What folly, what stupidity. You will never 
witness great progress and prosperity in this country again un- 
til we remedy this, until the Federal Government shall take its 
restraining hand from this vast amount of capital now lying 
helpless and powerless, and permit it to be utilized to answer 
the wants ana demands of the people for more currency. When 
this is done you will behold an immediate and immense revival 
in every department of business. Currency, like rich blood to 
the body, then will go to the remotest portion of this vast 
country, carrying new health, new activity, and new life. [Loud 
and prolonged applause. | 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, I omitted when I took my 
seat to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks so as to 
incorporate some matters which I could not address to the 
House, and I now make that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to print some documents in connection with 
his remarks and to extend his remarksin the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [Aftera on) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Ulinois. Mr. Chairman, the bill and 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, now under consideration, are not in my judgment of any 
great importance. And if the opinion of Attorney-General 
Olney, published inthe RecorDin connection with the remarks 
made by mf my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] on Saturday last, be 
correct, as it seems to me to be, there is no necessity for the pas- 
sage of the bill, either with or without the proposed amend- 
ment. And but for the fact that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cox] has given notice of his intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill as an independent section, repealing the 10 per 
cent tax on State bank circulation, I would not say a word atthis 
time. - 

But, believing as I do, that no greater calamity can befall this 
country, so far as the currency is concerned, than to go back 
again to the old system of State bank circulation, which pre- 
vailed for so many years, and always with such disastrous conse- 
quences to the people, I can not permit such amendment to 
oa without at least a an earnest protest against it. 

hether the power exists in the States under the Constitution 
to establish banks of issue or not, I do not think it either wise 
or expedient for them to doso. 

The 10 per cent tax imposed upon the circulation of State 
banks, or State banking associations, was undoubtedly intended 
to be prohibitory. And its results have, as it seems to me, dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of the tax, for it has given to the country 
a national currency, which kas been as good in one State of the 
Union as another, and from the day we went to a a of 
specie payments in 1879, it has been absolutely at par with gold 
without any discount or loss to the people whatever. Under it 
people have done business safely, so far as the currency is con- 
cerned, and exchinges have been merely nominal in all parts of 
the country. 

Even when national banks have failed, the notes have been as 
good as gold; and no man has ever lost a dollar in receiving the 
notes of such banks. With our national currency a man can 
travel all over the country, from one State to another, and his 
money is perfectly good. He is asked no questions about it and 
suffers no discount on it. And so he can buy and sell merchan- 
dise anywhere in any of the States, and he knows what kind of 
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money he has ee or to receive, and that it is good; and, 
therefore, he can do his trading on smaller margins, because he 
knows the safety and value of the money he has to pay or re- 
ceive in his business transactions. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing more desirable to the people 
of a prosperous country than to have a sound and reliable cur- 
rency, a currency which has a fixed and steady value, and is not 
fluctuating from day to day and from week to week. And while 
the volume of such currency should be large enough to meet the 
demands of trade and commerce and to facilitate tue exchange 
of commodities, it should never be obtained by any sacrifice of 
its soundness and reliability. The quality of the currency is 
quite as essential as the quantity. And I feel certain in saying 
that since we went to a resumption of specie payments, in i879, 
we have never had in all our history so good a currency es our 
national banking system has given to us. Nor has the volume 
of the currency—gold, silver, and paper—ever been so large per 
capita as it is to-day. 

But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON], in the able 
speech made by him a few days since, says, ‘‘ National banks 
may be so conducted as to jeopardize the welfare of the country; 
they may become dangerous in the same manner thatany other 
monopoly or syndicate is dangerous.” Why, Mr. Chairman, 
there is no monopoly in our national banking system. It is per- 
fectly free. A national bank may be established in any com- 
ssunity in any State, just the same as a State bank can be estab- 
lished under State authority, except the national bank must give 
security to the people for the redemption of its notes by the de- 
posit of United States bonds, and how a State bank circulation 
will be secured must depend on the legislation of forty-four dif- 
ferent States. 

National banks are just as free and independent of each other 
as State banks in the several States can be, or, I may say, as in- 
dependent of each other as the State banks in one State, if the 
State bank system is revived again, would be independent of 
those in other States. And the danger to be apprehended from 
national banks suggested by the gentleman from Georgia is 
hardly worthy, as it seems to me, of serious consideration. If 
the welfare of the people may be jeopardized by national banks, 
how much more may it be jeopardized by going back again to 
the old system of State banks, to flood the country withas many 
kinds of currency, regulated by as many different laws as there 
are States and Territories in the Union? 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me there can be no doubt in 
the mind of anyone familiar with the history of State banks in 
the several States of the Union but that heretofore in all our ex- 
perience with such banks they have wholly failed to give to the 
country a uniform, sound, stable, reliable currency. The re- 
sults of a State bank circulation have been, sooner or later, in 
every period of its existence disastrous to the country. It has 
flooded the country with all sorts of paper money, some good 
and well secured, but the mostof it worthless and bad, with but 
little or no security. The vast inflation of the currency in- 
creases prices beyond real values. The wildest schemes of spec- 
ulation are excited and stimulated by the abundance of the cur- 


rency, and fora time everything seems prosperous. But the 
bubble must burst sooner or later, and it does burst. 

The banks fail, the currency is worthless, and the people are 
involved in universal bankruptcy and ruin. I submit, Mr. Chair- 


man, that this is not an overdrawn picture. It has been the his- 
tory of State bank circulation in the past to bring about such 
conditions as I have described, and we should hesitate long be- 
fore we return to that system of supplying the country with cur- 
— again. It will as surely fail us in the future as it has in 
the past. 

The country experienced the terrible evils of State bank cir- 
culation in 1816, 1837, and 1857, and for many years which fol- 
lowed each of these periods. The gentleman from Georgia[Mr. 
LAWSON], in his speech heretofore referred to. says: 

The right to control private banking was reserved to the States and not 
granted to the Union, and hence their authority over the subject is exclu- 
sive and supreme. 

IT can not agree with the gentleman in that opinion. There 
is certainly noexpress reservation of any such right in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. But, on the contrary, there are provisions in 
the Constitution which justify the opinion, as it seems to me, 
that no such right was reserved to the States. Why were the 
States expressly prohibited by the Federal Constitution from 
coining money and from emitting bills of credit, and from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payments? 
And why was Congress clothed with the power of coining money, 
and regulating the value thereof and of foreigncoin? Was it no 
Mr. Chairman, to enable Congress to regulate the currency an 
to give to the people a uniform, stable, and reliable curreney? 

As the gentleman from Georgia quoted Mr. Webster against 
my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER], with whom I fully agree on this 
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question, I will quote one of the most distinguished of Southern 
statesmen, John C. Calhoun, against him. In a speech in the 
House of Representatives, made by Mr. Calhoun in 1816, he said, 
as to the state of the currency of the nation, that it was extremely 
depreciated, and in degrees varying according to the different 
sections of the country. He further said— 

That this state of the currency was a stain on public and private credit, 
and injurious to the morals of the community, was so clear a position as to 
require no proof. 

There were, however, other considerations arising from the 
state of the currency not so distinctly felt nor so generally as- 
sented to. The state of our circulating medium was, he said, 
opposed to the principles of the Federal Constitution. The 
power was given to Congress by that instrument in express 
terms to regulate the currency of the United States. In point 


of fact, he said, that power, though given to Congress, is not in | 


their hands. The power is exercised by banking institutions, 
no longer responsible for the correctness with which they man- 
age it. Gold and silver have disappeared entirely: there is no 
money but paper money, and that money is beyond the contro! 
of Congress. No one, he further said, who referred to the Con- 
stitution, could doubt that the money of the United States was 
intended to be placed entirely under the control of Congress. 

The only object, said Mr. Calhoun, the framers of the Consti- 
tution could have had in view in giving to Congress the power 
‘*to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,” 
must have been to give a steadiness and fixed value to the cur- 
rency of the United States. ; 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I do not like to do so, because 
I do not wish to occupy much time if I can help it; but what is 
the gentlemam’'s question? 

Mr. BOATNER. I merely wished to ask the gentleman 
whether he considered Mr. Calhoun a good authority on the 
Constitution? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. He is as good as some other 
authorities that have been quoted here. I have made the quo- 
tation as a sort of argumentum ad hominem, but I will say that in 
my judgment Mr. Calhoun’s argument is unanswerable; and, [ 
subantt, differs entirely from the opinion of the gentleman from 
Georgia in’ regard to the rights of the State to control private 
banking, if he means thereby, as I presume he does, the right 
of such banks to issue paper to circulate as money. 

Mr. LAWSON of Georgia. It differs likewise from Mr. Web- 
ster’s view, does it not? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
while. 

No such right existed in the opinionof Mr. Calhoun. Nosuch 
right existed in the opinion of Justice Story; and we have the 
authority of that able, eminent jurist in saying that no such 
right existed in the opinion of the greatest of all our jurists, Chief 
Justice Marshall. But I have quoted from the speech of Mr. Cal- 
houn for a double purpose; first, to show that he did not regard 
the Stxtes as having the power to issue paper money under the 
Constitution, for he said in the same speech from which I have 
quoted that the power which was being exercised by the States 
in issuing currency was a ‘‘ usurped power;” and, secondly, for 
the purpose of showing from his speech the bad condition of the 
currency of the country at that time. And it is a matter of his- 
tory that the condition of the country grew from bad to worse 
for several years succeeding the year 1816, in which Mr. Cal- 
houn spoke. 

There were other causes that combined with the bad system 
of currency, in my opinion, to bring about the condition of the 
country from 1816 to 1824; and in fact that contributed to the 
bad currency which prevailed. Mr. Calhoun said gold and sil- 
ver had disappeared. Wherehadit gone? I answer that under 
a low tariff it had gone to pay for work done for us in other 
countries, and which had better, far better, have been done by 
our own unemployed labor at home. 

The country, however, rallied from the depression of that 
period, from 1816 to 1824, through causes which I do not care to 
discuss to-day. But the paper mills were still kept at work to 
give the people an abundance of money, and to make better 
times, and everything was booming. Corner lots grew in value 
in a single night, like Jonah’s gourd, and a man bought a lot 
to-day to sell to-morrow for enough to make him rich. Money, 


I will come to that after a 


however, was plenty, and it went from hand to hand like hot | 


cakes. It was not safe to keep it over night. This condition of 
things, however, could not always continue with such a worth- 
less system of currency, and in 1837 the crisis came, as it was 
bound to come. 

The banks failed throughout the country; banking,as they 
had been, on creditand but little else than credit, and the people 
were reduced to absolute bankruptcy. I was old enough to re- 
member something of the hard times which followed the terri- 
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ble panic of 1837, and the country did not recover from the finan- 
cial distress brought about by the worthlessness of the currency 
we then had for a full decade. Then again came another panic 
in 1857, caused by the failure of the banks, which had been mul- 
tiplied in all the States; and again all the business, trade, and 
commerce of the country was prostrated. Gold and silver had 
again disappeared, and there was no money in circulation but 
the worthless trash furnished by the State banks. 

To show the condition of the country, how we had, under cir- 
cumstances most favorable to prosperity, been suddenly reduced 
to bankruptcy and want, I will refer the committee to the mes- 
sage of President Buchanan, delivered to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1857. In that, his first annual message, he said: 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high 
prices, and up till within a brief period our manufacturing, mineral, and 
mechanical occupations have largely partaken of the general prosperity. 
We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, 
and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its monetary 
interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture 
and in all the elements of national wealth we find cur manufactures sus- 
pended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want. The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly de- 
rived from duties on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while 
the appropriations made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal 
year are very large in amount. 

Now, as to what brought about this deplorable condition of the 
country, let Mr. Buchanan answer. He says in the same mes- 
sage: 

It isour duty to inquire what has produced such unfortunate results, and 
whether their recurrence can be prevented. In all former revulsions the 
blame might have been fairly attributed to a variety of codperating causes; 
but not soupon the present occasion. It is apparent that our existing mis- 
fortunes have proceeded solely from our extravagant and vicious system of 
paper currency and bank credits, exciting the people to wild speculations 
and gambling in stocks. These revulsions must continue to recur at suc- 
cessive intervals so long as the amount of the papercurrency and bank loans 
and discounts of the country shall be left to the discretion of fourteen hun- 
dred ene banking institutions, which, from the very law of their 
nature, Will consult the interest of their stockholders rather than the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The framers of the Constitution, when they gave to Congress the power 
‘*to coin money and to regulate the value thereof,’ and prohibited the 
States from coining money, emitting bills of credit, or making anythin 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, supposed they hac 
protected the people against the evils of an excessive and irredeemable pa- 
per currency. They are not responsible for the existing anomaly that a 
Government endowed with the sovereign attribute of coining money and 
regulating the value thereof should have no power to prevent others from 
driving this coin out of the country and filling up the channels of circula- 
tion with paper which does not represent gold and silver. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this deplorable condition of the country de- 
scribed by President Buchanan continued for several years. We 
certainly had not recovered from the effects of the bank failures 
at the beginning of the war. The General Government itself 
was compelled to borrow money, and had not the credit to do so, 
except at heavy rates of interest; and President Buchanan at- 
tributed the condition of the country to an extravagant and 
vicious system of paper money and bank credits. Hedidnoteven 
admit in that case of a coSperating cause; and he clearly meant 
our system of State bank circulation; for after declaring it to be 
one of the highest and most responsible duties of government 
to insure to the people a sound circulating medium, the amount 
of which ought to be adapted with the utmost possible wisdom 
and skill to the wants of internal trade and foreign exchanges, 
he says: 

Unfortunately, under the construction of the Federal Constitution which 
has now prevailed too long to be changed, this important and delicate duty 
has been dissevered from the coining power and virtually transferred to 
more than fourteen hundred State banks, acting independenly of each other 
and regulating their paper issues almost exclusively by a regard to the pres- 
ent interest of their stockholders. 

Yes, it was an unfortunate construction of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and while I prefer always to speak respectfully of the 
decisions of our Supreme Court, I must say I do not believe it 
was a right or sound construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to three periods of great dis- 
tress and financial ruin brought upon the people of the entire 
country by a State bank circulation, 1816, 1837, and 1857, and the 
years of depression and stagnation of trade which followed each 
period. But all along in the history of State banks and their 
| issues, in the intervals between these periods, the people never 
had a sound stable currency. We had an abundance of what 
| was called money—shinplasters, wildcat, and red dog—but the 
eople were subject to constant losses every year through the 
ailure of these banks. The most profitable employment, the 
|} most active business,was that of the ‘‘money broker,” whose 
voice I trust will never be heard again in the land. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAw- 
SON] said in his speech heretofore referred to, that ‘‘ local banks 
of issue are a part of our system of local self-government;” that 
‘‘we inherited them from the sovereign States at the time of 
| their entrance into the Federal Union.” Now, Mr. Chairman, 
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with due respect to the gentleman from Georgia, I do not think 
that is the fact. On Tuesday, when my coll on the Com- 
mittee on Banking &nd Currency [Mr. BLACK] was addressing 
the committee I called his attention to the fact that Mr. Calhoun 
had said in 1816, in a speech in the Houseof Representatives, 
thatat the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
there was but one bank, the Bank of North America, with a cap- 
ital of only $400,000. 

‘The genticman from Alabama[Gen. OATES] said that Mr. Cal- 
houn did make that statement, butwasinaccurate. He said there 
were four banks. I have seen it stated somewhere that there 
were two banks—the Bank of North America and one other in 
Massachusetts. But admitting there were four, there must 
have been nine of the States that had no banks of issue in them 
when the Federal Constitution was adopted, and probably more. 
So that Mr. Calhoun was correct when he eaid in the same 
speech that banks were then but little known, even if he was 
inaccurate in stating that there was but one when there were 
four, and possibly some of the four were banks of deposit and 
not banks of issue; for he proceeded to draw a distinction be- 
tween banks of discount and deposit and banks of issue, the latter 
of which were then but little understood, and their abuse not 
conceived until demonstrated by reeent experience. I submit 
Mr. ‘Calhoun had better opportunities of knowing the correct 
history of the times at that early day than we have. 

The gentleman from Mr. LAWSON}, in his speech on 
Saturday last,quoted an opinionof Mr. Webster, from his works, 
in which that distinguished statesman commended a currency 
emanating partly from anational authority, and partly from local 
banks, such as we then had, and issuing a for local circu- 
lation as a better currency for the le than ever 


before existed in the whole Mr. Chairman, Mr. Webster 
was a great man, and I have always had the bh admiration 
for him, for he was a manof intellect. not quite 


tI am 

sure he was the best au y on questions of finance, and on a 
currency which is simply a promise to pay m , and not money 
itself. I read with great interest a few years since some of the 
private ceranes r. Webster, and remember that I wae much 
amused in ing one of his letters in which he said that in his 
college days he used to write theses for some of the young men in 
college who were his classmates, for he said they thought he was 
a promising young man, ‘And so,” hesaid, ‘‘ have my creditors 
thought ever since.” ae 

But seriously, Mr. irman, it must be remembered that Mr. 
Webster hailed from a Statewhich had the soundest local banks 
of any in the Union, and he certainly did not intend to include 
the abuses of the local banks which had beén so severely felt 
throughout the entire country in his commendation. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen tell us thatconditions have changed; 
that the le are wiser than they were; that legislation will 
be safer. e have, say, telegraphs and railroads, and that 
rapid communication will prevent the frauds, the wrotgs, and 
abuses which have heretofore befallen the a in uence 
of a paper cireulation issued by State banks. But, Mr. Chair- 
nusn, we should take warning from our past experiences and not 
listen to these “ songs of the sirens.” 

Is it true that we are wiser and that legislation is safer to-day 
than it has been in the past? I doubt it. I doubt, even if we 
are wiser, that at any time in our there has been 
more of selfishness, of avarice, and greed than there is to-day 
in the country. When in all our past his have men been 
more anxious to grow rich, to accumulate w , than they are 
to-day? Weare not willing to wait the slow methods of mak- 
ing money by honest toil and by trade and business. 
iectitenae at einai * —- Se mg too slow 

or this age raphs an very wants to 
get rich ia a day, even if in doing so they do have te a 

ate some other man’s earnings ee them in their own 
coffers. Hence, the many devices making money rapidly 
which prevail throughout the country. ‘ 

No, Mr. Chairman; ten thousand times, no! to any tion 
te go back to the sad experiences of the country brought upon 
itso often by a system of State bank circuiation. 

Whatever currency we have let it bo a national currency—a 
currency for all the people of ali ore w 
is uniform in value and stable, and if possi 1s good in one 
State as it is in every other State. We are one and one 

ple, and let us have one currency and one standard of value 
or the whole country. By se — the welfare in all 
the States will be, in 2. tter promoted will 

not have the confusion, bt, and 
all our vast interstate com- 
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And now, Mr. Chairman, whatever time I have left I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL}. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will reserve the time yielded to me by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. How much time have I re- 
maining, Mr. Chairman? 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-eight minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I reserve that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the amend- 
ment offered to this bill by my friend from Tennessee |Mr. a 
and if that is voted down, to support the amendment of my co 
league, Mr. SWANSON. I shall leave the argument against the 
constitutionality of the tax where my honorable friend [Mr. 
BLACK] of Georgia has left it, for nothing could profitably be 
added to what he has so well said. 

I have, sir, ever since I have been a member of this House 
voted for every proposition which in my judgment tended to in- 
crease the currency of the country, so that every dollar of the 
currency issued should be the equal of every other dollar. 

How this a concerning State banks get into this 
House? Itcomes in under a bill asking thatcertain clearing-house 
certificates should be relieved from the 10 per cent tax imposed 
upon them by exis law. How did the clearing-house certifi- 
cates ever happen to be issued? Because of the need of a local 
eurrency or paniclastfall. Wearetold that the volume 
ofcurrency in the country is ample for the purposesof the people; 
that there is ample currency to do the business of the country; 
and yet we tind ourselves here to-day diseussing a bill that has 
for its objectand purpose the relief from taxation of a local issuc 
of money required and demanded under the influence of a panic 
last fall in this country. We simply ask from the advocates of 
the measure which we are now considering the same measure of 
justice that they ask of us at this time. Ifthe clearing houses 
were a necessity for local currency in atime of panic, we say that 
local banks of the States are needed now by the people. 

Now, the question of whether the 10 per cent tax on State bank 
circulation should be repealed or not is one thatI will not stop 
to diseuss further taan to say that I favor the repeal on these 
grounds: First, thatit was a tax putupon the banks for the pur- 
pose of them, and not to raise revenue. Itisasimilar - 
tax tothat which we find in the Conger lard bill, and in the anti- 
option bill that is threatening soon to come into the House. 

Tt is a tax that ought never to have been countenanced, be- 
causes it is not levied for the paayere of revenue, but for the pur- 
pose of killing out one industry in the interest of another. 

Iam against it for that reason. Iam in favor of the repeal of 
the law for another reason—that it will enable us to enlarge the 
volume of the currency of the country and to have, not only a na- 
tional currency, but a neighborhood currency to supplement it. 
We havea nat curren gereeeting the whole country; the 
local State bank notes wil the local business, relieving to 
that- extent the national currency, and thereby enlarging its 
field of usefulness. 

To a proper understanding of this question we have to deter- 
mineattheoutset what is MONEY. The definitions which merely 
deseribe some of the attributesof money or some of its functions, 
are often misleading and incomplete, and upon a proper under- 
sane what money really is, we think, rests the solution of 
the w question. eoften finda ular definition of money 
to be a ‘“‘ medium of exchange.” ‘This may be one of the attrib- 
utes of money, but it is scareely sufficient in scope and breadth. 
Undoubtedly money is a medium of exchange, but all media of 

are not money. A manwho his baggage to its 

destination receives from the railroad company a 

check is able to redeem his baggage at the end of the journey 
by the tation of the check. 

The k is undoubtedly a medium of exchange, for withoutit 
the man can not get his trunk, but the check would hardly be 

as MONEY. The check reproduces the trunk, but, in 
exchange, it would produce nothing else. Its sphere of action 
is therefore limited to the exchange in only one case, whereas 
money should be and must bea medium of for any ar- 
ticle. A man gives to a friend an order on a merchant for 10 
pounds of sugar. The order becomes, between the merchant 


ust rest upon itsuniversali raxipe haan Cae 
m u as @ e exchanges 
not such as are linited toons antlae "Thin defiuition ie too nar 


row, and es misleading. 
Another definition of money is that it is “a measure 
is a measure of value, but it is 


something more. eee ig haga re aeage ee 
teak af anne ah ee” waekd be to web tho! Yin abled 
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tribute, which is value itself. {f money were amere measure of 
value and nothing more, then there is no reason why the sub- 
stance out of which money is made should not as well be paper, 
leather, wood, or any other commodity, as of gold and silver. 
If it is a mere ‘‘ measure of value,” clearly it makes no difference 
out of what or by what substance that value is measured. It 
matters not whether a yard stick which measures a yard of 
cloth be made of wood or silver, the measuro is the same. 
quart cup with which the dairyman measures out his milk is 
just as efficient in measurement made outof tin as if it were 
made out of gold; and therefore, while undoubtedly to measure 
value is one of the functions of money, yetit would manifestly be 
too narrow a definition to confine it merely to that, for it not 
only measures value, butthe money of the Constitution is VALUE 
ITSELF. ; 

Another definition relied on by writers on political economy 
is that money is anything which is ‘‘legal tender for debts.” 
This definition has given rise to much writing in support of it 
as the only just and comprehensive test of what constitutes 
money. Let us examine itfora moment. Under the Constitu- 
tion Congress has power to ‘‘coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.’ That is,it may first coin money and may then ‘‘regu- 
late’ the value of what it has already coined. ark the word 
‘‘recrulate.” It does not say that Congress may first coin, and 
then make or change the value thereof; for Congress can not 
make value out of that which has no value—but it may regulate 
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and, for the purposes of this discussion, I shall assume, without 
going into refinements, that under the Constitution money is 
gold and silver coin, used as a measure of value and medium of 
exchange in the commercial world, or as a legal tender for the 








payment of debts. Currency must not be confounded with 
| money. All money is currency but all currency is not money, 
though redeemable in money. Currency, therefore, we hold 
to be anything ultimately redeemable in money which is ree- 
ognized by law, as a legal tender, in payment of debts, or by 
universal consent, as a measure of value and a medium of ex- 
| change in the commercial world. 

Having for the purposes of this argument settled that gold 





and silver is the only money recognized by the Constitution, all 
eise we place under the head of currency which exercises all 
the functions of money and is valuable only in that it is re- 
deemable ultimately in gold andsilver. All money, therefore, 

old, silver, and currency, we recognize as property because it 
is itself valuable or is redeemable in values, but all property is 
not money. if the gold and silver coin of the United States 
were to-dzy dumped into the ocean, the United States would be 
much poorer, for it would be the loss of that much gold and sil- 
ver which possesses inherent and intrinsic value. 

But if the $350,000,000 of greenbacks, or the Treasury notes, 
or silver certificates were destroyed by a conflagration the coun- 
try would be no poorer for such destruction, though individuals 
to whom it belonged might be. There would be just as much 


or make rules concerning the value of that coin, which value | property in the United Statesas before; as many horses, cattle, 


that amount of coin possesses independent of Congress. 
It has power to make rules concerning what it has coined, 
which has its value by reason of commercial demand in the 


acres of land, houses, etec.; as much gold and silver as before, in 
which all of these notes, if not destroyed, would have been uilti- 
mately redeemable. In the one case it would bo the destruction 


markets of the world. I do not, of course, mean that Congress | of absolute values in gold and silver; in the other, merely of the 


can not by indirection, by creating an enlarged use for an article, 
enhance its value, for if Congress were to direct all money tobe 
coined out of copper (were such a thing constitutional), by its 
increased use copper would be greatly enhanced in price—and the 
veriest High-priest of the money power will not deny that the 
free coinage of silver would raise the price of silver at once 
for the same reasons, butI meanthis: A gold dollar contains 24.8 
grains of pure gold as now constituted. Congress can change 
that and make a dollar out of 20 grains of gold; butitcan not by 
such law when so changed make the 20 grains of gold (made into 


coin) — to 24.8 grains of gold made into coin. Congress 
may by law make a dollar out of 20 grains of gold a legal tender 


in payment of debts, but it can not, when it has done this, make 
it equal to the one that contains 5 grains more of gold. 

Congress also has power to regulate weights and measures. 
Suppose it should by law direct that all yardsticks should be 
made of a rubber substance, which in a short time would con- 
tract one foot out of the three; it could not by law make that 
contracted stick the equal of a three-foot yard. In short, Con- 
gress can not make that valuable which has no value, though it 
has es to make that which is less valuable than its face or 
market value a legal tender in payment of debts. 

Undoubtedly Congress could reduce the amount of gold in a 
dollar to 20 grains and make that a legal tender in the payment 
of a debt of $1, and under those circumstances if a man presents 
ten of such gold dollars in payment of a debtof $10 the creditor 
would be obliged under the law to accept them or to relinquish 
hisdebt. But suppose at the time he makes a tender of this de- 
preciated dollar to his creditor and forces him to take it under 
the law, he proposes to buy from him $10 worth of sugar or any 
other commodity. The sugar is tied up and about to be handed 
to him over the counter and ten of these same dollars are handed 
to the merchant in payment for the sugar. 

The merchant, then, undoubtedly has a right to decline to ac- 
cept them and refuse to trade, and that which has been recog- 
nized by law asa legal tender for debt finds itself ne per- 
forming the functions of money in the transactions of commerce; 
for while it is not probable, it is ver ible that the Govern- 
ment might, for reasons deemed suflicient to itself, in a crisis or 
exigenc ere that that should be considered a legal tender for 
debt which the world would not recognize asmoney. And while 
one of the functions of money is to pay debts, yet the largest 
function of money is to facilitate exchanges,and that which the 
law may compel you to take for debt may not be accepted in 
trade universally. Generically speaking, therefore, ‘‘ legal ten- 
der for debts” would not supply the definition for money; but 
since the Constitution declares that Congress can regulate the 
value of money, and thereby make a 1 tender of it for debt, 
whatever may be its value, we must accept ‘legal tender for 
debt” as a proper definition, narrow though it be, in our coun- 
—_ under our Constitution. 

most ancient money of the world, recognized in all time 


and in all countries, is gold and silver. The money of our 
country, as recognized by the Constitution, is gold ond silver; 


| 


evidences of title to property. The one would cause us to be 
poorer among the nations of the world, and the other would not 
affect us at all, for the paper currency could be reissued without 
expense. Having determined heretofore what money is, we now 
take up the discussion of some of the functions of money as bear- 
ing upon the pending amendments. 

As the wheels of a wagon are the means by which the wagon 
and its load are transferred from one point toanother, doing the 
business of local commerce, so ‘‘ money "is the commercial wheel 
upon which is carried the business of the world. As the love of 
money is well said to be the root of all evil, so the use of money 
may be said to be a necessary means to all commerce. The 
farmer with his cattle upon a thousand hills is rich in beef, but 
may be poor in groceries. 

To drive a bullock to a grocery store to be exchanged for gro- 
ceries would be rather cumbersome, both to the merchant and 
seller, and dangerous to the inhabitants of the town or city. 
But when the bullock can be taken to the butcher's stall and ex- 
changed for something (money) which may be used by the seller 
at the grocery store in the purchase of groceries, it is made the 
medium of exchange between the farmer and the butcher and 
then between the farmer and the groceryman; and the bullock 
is, in fact, the money of exchange transferred into a more com- 
pact and convenient form. The hogshead of tobacco is too cum- 
bersome to be utilized as a medium of exchange, for, while it 
has value and is property, vet, in order tofacilitate the demands 
of commerce, it must be first transformed into a convenient me- 
dium of exchange, in order that its value may be utilized in the 
hands of the seller. 

As the bullock is valuable to the farmer when he takes it to 
the butcher, so nothing would be considered in exchange for it 
which does not itself possess value or which would not be re- 
deemabie in value, and that medium may be either gold or sil- 
ver or that which may be redeemed in goldorsilver. The pros- 
perity of a country must depend upon the facility with which 
property in one man’s hands can be exchanged for other things 
which he needs without the diminution of the value of such 
property. 

The possession of 100 hogsheads of tobaccoor a thousand bushels 
of wheat by a farmer is of no practical benefit to him beyond 
his personal needs, though they both have value, unless they 
can be transformed into other values which may be utilized by 
the possessor. It is of no consequence to him te be told that he 
is rich in the possession of either article if the condition of the 
country is such that a part of that which he does not need can 
not be utilized by him to gain other things of value which he 
does need. Money, therefore, may be termed the wheel which 
transfers all articles of value from one to another in a commu- 
nity, and just as the wagon is incapacitated by a broken wheel, 
or is useless without wheels, so property of whatever character 
is practicaliy useless toits possessor, except so much as is needed 
for present want, unless it can be transformed into other values. 

Exchange and commerce are the life of any country. Trans- 
portation facilities and the great increase in railroads have 
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shown what may be done to increase the commerce of the world 
by that one means. But however good the facilities of commerce 
may be, if the medium of exchange be wanting, the cars may be 
prepared and ready to carry our produce from one section to an- 
other, steam and electricity may be at our command, but the 
moving force, the medium of exchange, money—if that be lack- 
ing, transportation facilities are but a delusion and a snare. 

ow, it musi be admitted that the chief function of money is 

to facilitate the exchange of commodities. This function nec- 

essarily presupposes the prior existence of something to ex- 

change, that is property. oney is the outgrowth of property, 

and property may well be termed the father of money. If prop- 

_ erty had never existed (if such a thing can be imagined), there 
would be nooccasion for any medium of exchange for that which 
has no existence. This idea should be constantly borne in mind 
in the consideration of this subject. It is the foundation, in 
my eet of all true and correct notions of money. For 
money does not create property; it merely operates upon prop- 
erty after it has been created. Its province is to increase, not 
wealth, but the productiveness of wealth. 

Wealth is pr ro labor. Money operates to exchange it 
after it is produced. e have heretofore likened money in its 
relations to trade and commerce to the wheels of a wagon. In 
another sense we can very properly liken it to the wagon itself. 
That is, money bears the same relation to trade and barter that 
the wagon does to the — of the farmer in moving and dis- 
posing of his crop; and as the wagon is the vehicle by which the 
crop of the farmer is moved, so money is the vehicle by which 
the commerce of the world ismoved. The inability toexchange 
property depends upon several considerations, and following the 
above analogy and for the lo ses of simplification they may be 
stated under three heads in this connection. I will take three 
classes of farmers as illustrations of my meaning. 

First. Farmer A has no crop to move or sell, owing either to 
his failure to sow and reap, or to the subsequent destruction of 
that which had already been sown. To him the possession of 
wagons or other vehicles with which to move hiscropisamatter 

‘of noconcern. Of what ee would wagons be to him if he 
possessed no crops to be conveyed in the wagons? Soto him the 
abundance or scarcity of money in making sale of his crop is a 
matter of indifference. - He is unfortunate it is true, butas there 
can be no trade or barter except based on commodities of value, 
80 there can be no advantage to him to be told that there is 
abundance of money, the vehicle of exchange, if he has nothing 
to exchange for it. 

Second. Farmer B is somewhat differently situated. His 
barns ave bursting with plenty and full of cereals of all kinds. 
feb ae and other means of transportation are abundant. And 
yet he can not sell or exchange his products, or if at all at a 

clearly inadequate price, sometimes below the cost of produc- 
tion. This case presents itself very often. It is the case of 
ample harvests, plenty of money, but low prices or no sales, be- 
cause either there is no one to buy or the parties who wish to 
buy a not be reached. Its solution can only be partially sug- 
gested. 

The ideaof barterand sale of farm products presupposes the idea 
that one party possesses commodities of value, that the means 
of transportation are at hand, and that when they reach the 
market he finds another ready and willing to buy. His ina- 
bility to sell, therefore, in this case is reduced to two causes: 
first, that the merchant possesses as much of the commodity 
which the farmer desires to sell as he wants. And this may be 
on aceount of overproduction, not only locally but throughout 
the world, of the article which the farmer desires to sell, and 
therefore the merchant can not use it; for the local merchant 
really represents the market of the world, as he resells to the 
city merchant, and the city merchant on the coast ships it 
abroad, and therefore if the world has as much of that com- 
modity as it can use the farmer's labor is lost and his profit cur- 
tailed. Or, second, there may not be an overproduction of the 
article in the world, but the merchant fails to buy or buysspar- 
ingly of the farmer because he in turn is unable to dispose of it, 
because the markets of the world are closed by commercial re- 
strictions and tariff laws. 

The world is ready to receive these commodities, but by the 
artificial restrictions put upon our trade with foreign countries 
our commerce languishes and our farmers are deprived of that 
market which nature and a due regard for their rights would 
give tothem. The c.se of overproduction can not be met, the 
restrictions upon commerce can be partially relieved, and this 
House has recently shown by a large majority thet it is in carn- 
est in abolishing tariff restrictions upon the farmer. 

The case of a third farmer, C, still remains to be consid- 
ered. We will suppose that he has an abundant harvest, that 
the merchant desires it, and yet he has no wagons or velii- 
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cles by which he can have it conveyed to market. Of what use 
is it to him to have a thousand bushels of wheat in his barn or 
50 hogsheads of tobacco stored away if the means of transporting 
them to marketare lacking? Thisisa case of inadequate supply 
of the vehicle of exchange, or the lack of money in a community 
to effect exchanges. 

While, therefore, an increase of currency can be of no value 
to farmer A, and while we are unable to help farmer B except 
by the abolition of commercial restrictions, this bill may be of 
great value to farmer C. It will tend to provide in times of 

anic and commercial distress the local means the vehicle, 
money) by which the fr.rmer may more easily exchange his own 
— Surely 2o one who passed aon the panic of last 
all and witnessed the farmers of the country hauling their wheat 
to market and then back home again, because there was no money 
in circulation with which to buy, though the merchant was as 
well off and possessed of as much property as ever before, and all 
because the money power holding the key to the financial door 
cf relief, which it could open or lock at will, kept it locked for 
months, can fail to appreciate the relief which a safe local cur- 
rency would have produced. 

The question of how much money is needed by the people for 
the proper conduct of their business is one which I will not at- 
tempt tosolveatthistime. Political economists, publicists, and 
statesmen, so far as I have been able to examine, have contented 
themselves with very general statements on this subject. 

The proportion which the ene should bear to the wealth 
of a people is a question which I will leave to others to solve 
or discuss, for there are too many questions incapable of solu- 
tion which enter into the problem which make it unwise to at- 
tempt. It will depend upon the character of the people, their 
pursuits and industries, and whether they are “oe in com- 
merce, agriculture, or industrial pursuits. For it is a propo- 
sition accepted by all that a given sum invested in commercial 
enterprises will not require the same amount of actual cash in the 
proper conduct of business as the same amount invested in agri- 
culture would require, where banks are scarce and checks, clear- 
ing-house certificates, etc., and the other substitutes for money 
are not used in daily business transactions. For instance, last 
year the actual transactions passing through the clearing house 
in New York City amounted to $31,261,037,730.42, while the ac- 
tual amount of money passing in these transactions for the same 
period was $1,640,151,677.66, or about 5 per cent of actual money 
to do this great volume of business. 

In the case of the New York clearing house only $1 in cur- 
rency was required to transact $20 worth of business. The total 
amount of property in the United States is estimated at about 
$70,000,000,000, and the amount of currency of all sorts is about 

’ ’ ’ ° 

That is, we have $1 of currency for about every $35 worth of 
property. Whether this proportion of currency to the amount 
of our property is adequate or <r e in its relations to 
the people of the United States I will not stop to consider, 
but will content myself with showing that under the operation 
of the false policy of our Government which has been in vogue 
for many years the money of the country in relation to the pro 
erty of each community is unevenly and unjustly distributed, 
that the agricultural communities have suffered greatly, while 
their more fortunate brethren in certain localities have enjoyed 
a plethoraof it. A congestion in one place,a dearth in another. 
Apply the mustard plaster of State banks and the congestion 
wil be relieved and the depleted portions of the body politic re- 
stored. 

It is said that the present volume of money is ample for the 
country. For thesake of theargumentadmit it. Butisit prop- 
erly distributed? A per capita of money of $25 in the United 
States may be ample; but oe peer somebody else has my per 
capita. hen a few have it all and the balance none the many 
will not be satisfied. The percapita of the members of this House 
might be $100,000, but it would be because many owned millions 
ont most of us none. 

I contend that the money of a people should be proportionate 
to their wealth. 

This is subject to this condition or exception: 

That the same amount of wealth invested in agriculture 
and commercial enterprises will not require the same or an 
equal amount of actual cash money for its proper development; 
but that more will be required for the agriculturist than the 
man engaged in manufacturing or commercial enterprises. 

Now, the amount of money in circulation may approximately 
be ascertained through the banks, taking their capital, circula- 
tion, loans, savings, ete. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his report in 1891, pub- 
lished a statement showing the aggregate eapital, undivided 
profits of national and State banks, loan and trust companies, 
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and savings and private banks, etc., together with the popula- 
tioa of each State, which is as follows: 
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. By this table we find that New Hampshire has $253.89 per 
capita of money, while Alabama has $9.69. Massachusetts has 
$323.02, while North Carolina has only $6.47. Rhode Island has 
$361.15 and Arkansas only $6.55, ete. That is, the commercial 
States, which need less, havea larger per capita of money than 
the agricultural States, that need more. 
I do not claim, of course, that the per capita quantity of money 
is absolutely a true test of the needs of the people, or that the 
amount of money in each State per capita is limited or confined 
to the amount set forth therein, but yet it tends to show the ap- 
proximate amount; for while the money of our country is con- 
stantly shifting from State to State, at the same time in the 
long run it will be found upon proper investigation that this 
table approximates the real amount of money in circulation in 
each State. 
But this table reveals some startling facts. 
Massachusetts with only three and one-half times the wealth 
of Virginia has nearly thirteen times as much money per capita. 
Rhode Island with only one-fourth more property than North 
Carolina has sixty times as much money per capita. 
Connecticut has nearly twice as much property as Arkansas, 
and over forty-three times as much money. 
New York with ten times as much wealth as Georgia has over 
twenty-two times as much monéy per capita. 
How do these facts comport with the fact that the amount of 
money needed by a people ought to be proportionate to the 
amount of property they possess? 
Now, I submit also a table with the total estimated wealth by 
the census of 1890 in several States, as follows: 
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By comparing thistable with the one above of the Comptroller, 
setting forth the banking capital of each State, we get the propor- 
tion the banking capital of each bears to the total wealth of each 
State, which is as follows: 


Proportion of banking capital to wealth. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
i) 5 | Indiana..... 3} 
Rhode Island. .......... . 25 | Connecticut 25} 
A ED Pennsylvania 8 
Pe IN nc onecncccscccape< 2} | Arkansas i} 
Gh nad uaedinghedshepegsewcsions 24 | South Carolina 3} 


This is taking banking capital as of June 1, 1891, and estimated 
census returns from 1890. If my premise be correct thata given 
amount of capital invested in agriculture requires more actual 
cash for its proper development than the same amount invested 
in commercial or industrial enterprises, the conclusions from 
these tables are most alarming. 

The agricultural State of Virginia has5 per cent of her wealth 
in bankable funds, while the commercial State of New York, that 
needs less in proportion, has 21 per cent. North Carolina, en- 
gaged in agriculture, has 24 per cent of her wealth in banks, etc., 
while the industrial State of Rhode Island has 25 per cent. 

Arkansas has 1+ per cent of her wealth in bankable funds, 
while Connecticut, with her industrial people, have 25} per cent; 
and so the comparisons can be made all through 

The object of this amendment is to increase the volume of 
currency, much needed in certain sections of the country, and 
to make money more plentiful to the people without decreasing 
its value or impairing the equality of every dollar to every 
other. It aims to equalize the currency of thecountry. If New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut do not need more cur- 
rency, as the above tables would seem to indicate, then they 
need not adopt the above system. If Virginia, Arkansas, etc., 
do need it, they can have it if this tax is repealed. 

For Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut to deny to us 
this privilege because they do not desire it for themselves is not 
in keeping with a spirit of justice and fairness. State banks 
possess the true instincts of gentility. They will not go where 
they are not invited, nor remain where they are not wanted. 
The States in which a large proportion of property is invested 
in banking do not need them, but those States whose property 
is stagnant and whose credits need extension demand them, or 
some other additional circulating medium. The adoption of 
this amendment does not mean war on national currency, but 
war on the Federal power which has worked destruction of State 
banks in the interest of national banks. It is not a question of 
whether the money of the country shall be gold, silver, Treas- 
ury notes, etc., or State bank notes, but whether the people shall 
have the additional currency which these banks may supply. 

The one is not to supersede the other, but to supplement it; 
not to contract the present currency, but to add largely to its 
volume; not with ‘wild cat” money, but with money as good 
as gold and silver, bank notes or Treasury notes, greenbacks, etc., 
because ultimately redeemable in them. The adoption of this 
amendment means the decentralization of the currency of the 
country, and an equitable distribution of it according to the 
needs of the people and notaccording to the whims of the money 
power. 

These banks will supply the local needs of the people, while 
leaving the gold and silver, Treasury notes, national-bank 
notes, etc., in undisputed possession of the field of national cur- 
rency. Thenational currency we now have we will continue to 
have. Its functions will not be curtailed, nor its usefulness 
abridged; but, on the contrary, its sphere of action would be 
greatly enlarged, for, as the notes of the State banks will be ul- 
timately redeemable in real money, their issuance will naturally 
call for an expansion of gold and silver currency and an increase 
of their coinage. ‘The base of supply must be broadened as the 
drafts upon it are increased. These banks will furnish money 
for the neighborhood, while the national currency can be util- 
ized in the larger development of the whole country. 

In short the adoption of the State bank system will expand 
credits by the utilization of unproductive property and the in- 
crease of the currency in keeping with the local demands of the 
people. The repeal of the tax on State banks will be the emanci- 
paiion proclamation to enslaved property. It means the utilization 
of dead capital in the extension of credits; it means the applica- 
tion of a galvanic battery to the dead corpse of profitless wealth, 
which will revivify the dead and infuse new life into the living. 

It will largely increase the currency based on gold and silver, 
and as a necessary consequence will demand and require the in- 
crezsed coinage of both metals, gold and silver alike, in which 
the bank notes must be ultimately redeemable; it will supply the 
needs of the wast2 places of our Zion, and furnish local com- 
munities with ample currency, not dependent upon the caprice of 
corporations who can expand or contract the currency at will, 
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but a currency flexible in nature, dependent upon ene prin- 
— only, and that the demand for its use by aenen people. Such 

roposition should reesive the indorsement.ef all parties in 
th s House. 

It is wise, conservative, and just. To those of us who repre- 
sent constitue ncies in many places whose country homes are 
oftentimes comfortless and barren, while plenty smiles in 
mockery on every hand; whose barns are bursting with plenty, 
and yet whose hearthstones are desolate in the absence of nec- 
essary comforts; whose fertile fields year by year bring forth 

their increase in response to the toil of honest labor, but, like 
the Dead Sea fruit, beautiful to beheld but bitter te the taste, 
in inadequate returns, by reason of financial stringency, the ap- 
peal for monetary relief, in whatever form, will not be in vain. 

Like Tantalus, unable to reach with his parched lips the ever- 
receding waters for which he thirsted, though surrounded by 
om on every side, the Southern farmer and ter, abounding 

ty, richin property, and surrounded on everyside by those 
em which, if convertible to his use in other forms, "oui 
give ample comforts to himself and family, finds himself in the 
midst of waters thirsting, and in the midst of plenty suffering 
for meager comforts. 

Of what use is property, or what incentive to attain it, if it be 
incapable of supplying human wants? 

Our plea is made. Accept it, and give our this much- 
needed relief. Deny it, and we will meet you h it again, in 
the forum, on the hustings, . Tee or the press before an en- 
lightened public sentiment that will fimally respond to our de- 
mands in ‘the repeal of an unjust tax, in the inne of our cur- 
rency on a seund and ‘stable basis, and the restoration of the.an- 
cent prosperity of eur beloved Southern land— 
cheered the ae 
Where smiling its earliest visit 
And parting summer's lapodinn thanme angie". 


Mr. TUCKGER. lask leave to extend amy remarks in the Rac- 
ORD. 

Mr. REED. I bject fer the present. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hopethe gentleman from Maine will with- 
drww his objection. 

Mr. REED. I do mot object to the gentleman from Virginia 
huving time to finish his remarks. 

Mr. IZLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr..COK. Qne moment, before the from South 
Oarolina [Mr. 1ZLaR| — Do I waderstand that the gen- 
tleman ‘from Maine © TEED) objects to allowing the gentle- 
man trom Virginia’ — TUCKER] to publish the residue of his 
remarks in the Recorp? 

ose mg 1 have no objection to his finishing his remarks 
on the floor. 

Tho CHATRMAN. This debate is not in order. The ate 


tunity of speaking 

a he has extended tome. I) do not flatter myself that I w 
be able to present any new ideas, or bring to light any undiscov- 
ered facts bearing upon this important and interesting question. 
a d alof lowt portunities already summed 1 Sodietoas 

rand tota ost up me 
ishall not ouly be: ca but deem va oy: 

it is “inane much diffidence that I rise to speak to aes page | 
bill. There are those around me who se ateanieteemios wi 
the great economic questions which now agitate and aetacd the 
country, but are able to discuss them with clearness and ability. 
Under these circumstances it would be unnatural for one who 
has labored in ether and different fields not to feel some em- 
anaes in speaking upon a subject so difficult and so ab- 


—— the circumstances which now surround us are such, that 
no one who is desirous of afferding. relief to the people 
should remain silent when the a = presented of ad- 
vecating a measure which he believes has for itsobjecta healthy 
inerease of the volume of ‘tthe currency of the country—an in- 
crease which will-enable every honest and industrious man ‘‘ to 
ee ee tify and as he 
ceuld profitably use in his busimess and concerns.” 

ee ee ee yeres une 
more equal distribu present circulation, no 
is wt.all conversant with the ye financial situation of the 
country can or will undertake to deny. 

in various sections of the country the evidence of “ hard 
aan t, and the demand for an increased circulation 

heard. enestion Seana None, hewever. 
seem to be ‘to the majority those who now control 


and shape the jegislation of this great country. 


Situated as we are, and with so many diversified interests to 
be fostered and protected, it is next to the impossible to obtain 
an Cwege see unity of sentiment and unity of action. 

ut w. eror notiany of the proposed schemes will meet the 
exigencies of the occasion and relieve the people from the finan- 
cial straits into which they have fallen is not now the ques- 
tion to be determined. The free coinage of silver has occupied 
the attention of this House for days and weeks, and in all its 
has been considered, and the judgment of a majority of 

this House has been entered. 

It may be thatsome of the proposed measures will, to a cer- 
tain extent, contribute to an increased circulation, and give to 
the people an opportunity of acquiring more money for their 
daily needs, but time will not permit me now to enter a field so 
fruitful of discussion, and in which the opinions of men are so 
diverse and conflicting. 

The repeal.of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues will, in 
my judgment, be a step in the right direction. It will without 
doubt add to the volume of the currency of the country, and 
will in a measure, if not altogether, meet the present demand 
for more money. ’ Especially would this be the result in my own 
State. Under our banking laws, these institutions could at 
once issue their bills, and. do so under laws which would insure 
public confidence, and giveample protection to those whoshould 
take their bills in exchange for commodities and in payment of 
debts. 

This would give usa circulating medium in South Carolina 
which would perform ail the functions of money. I have no 
fears as to its reception by the people and the business public 
within the State. If lam not mistaken in this, then the clamor 
for:an increased circulation will, to some extent at least, have 
been met. The problem of distribution which has puzzled the 
advocates:of other measures, and which remains unsolved, does 
not present'such a fearful barrierhere. The issue will be atthe 

where it is noeded,and the banks, whose interest it will 
to see that it is putin ‘circulation, will not be slow to accom- 
modate the pe on reasonable and fair terms. 

To do this, ‘that is to circulate their bills, the first object of 
these institutions will be to gain the confidence of the business 
public. This can only be done by establi a credit; by wise 
and prudent management; and by keeping them under the con- 
a. wf of unquestioned probity and intelligence. This 

will be compelled todo for their own safety and success. 
An when onve they have gained the confidence of the people 
and established « credit with the business world for the same 
reasons they will be forced to maintain and perpetuate thiscon- 
fidence and credit. 

The banks of my State for a long series of years were free 
banks, or banks of issue. And notwithstanding the liberal laws 
under which they were chartered and operated, 1 think I can 
safely assert, that no State banks ever stood higher in fhe con- 
fidence of tho business public or had a wider or better credit. 
Their bills passed-current athomeandabroad. Throughout the 
country they were received in exchange for commodities, and 

in payment of debts as readily as gold and silver—theonly 
‘tender then should it bo different now? 


bel to the men of the , and was practiced by the 

Se ane. have and doubtless will continue 

ts ‘Men have besn and will continue tobe dis- 
mi 


; a ument why bs — should — - 

aaah ue bills upon gold an ver aS @ secur. or 

tue cutee ee ae ne seminars 
State issues should not be removed? 


, 1 
son. ee these favored institutions are under the super- 
and control.of fhe Federal Government, their 
ment is in the hands ef men—men of like passions and 
tuniition an these who now,and must hereafter, conduct the af- 
fairs of State banks, 
Even Federal supervision has not prevented failures, embez- 
Ponsa and losses under the national banking system. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr.. SPRINGER] who opened this 
bate, endeavored to frighten the advocates of this measure b 
resenting in panoramic form all the failures and losses w 
ad occurred under iy Seaaiaa @ oe system ons a ~ 
Wery near. not q ag 5 point the 
ae enmaavel ip s distinguishes entleman was exhaustive; but 
while tt showed. great eer oa much labor, it must fail to 
satisfy and oe the candid searcher after truth, of either 
the danger of a free banking system or of the utter failure df 
such institutions to furnish a safe and flexible —— 
I was; to learn, however, that the disting gen- 
to discover in his extended research any Sadienes 


ee 





roman 
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where the State banks of South Carolina had failed to meet all 
the expectations of the business public, or by their failures had | 
entailed heavy lossesupon their depositors and bill-holders. But 
one instance is mentioned by the distinguished gentleman where 
even the bills of the South Carolina banks were ata diseount, and 
this was during the terrible panic of 1857, and during that crisis 
the discount was only 4 per cent. 

Inacrisis like that of 1857 it could hardly be expected that 
the South Carolina banks, even under the most judicious and 
careful management, would have escaped altogether all of the 
evil consequences which necessarily accompany such a financial 
strain. 

Tf my recollection serves me, only six out of the twenty banks 
then in South Carolina were forced to suspend specie payment. 
All of these promptly met the demand of the comptroller-gen- 
eral of the State for the penalty imposed by law in case of sus- 
pension, viz, 5 per cent on the amount of circulation at the 
time of suspension, payable monthly, until the resumption of | 
specie payment. 

The history of this great financial crisis teaches us that the | 
same causes which brought about the financial crisis of 1837 pre- 
vailed to a larger extent in 1857. A number of causes conirib- 
uted to produce this fearful financial crisis which carried in its 
train so much disaster and loss. ‘These, we are told, were over- 
trading, undue bank expansion, long credits, excessive impor- 
tations from Europe, and speculations in public lands. Sank | 
loans and circulations had increased more rapidly than a healthy 
growth of commerce warranted. This, we are informed, super- 
induced heavy importations of foreign goods, beyond the ability 
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state the office of money, till it isextinguished by a discount with some per- 
son who has a payment to make to the bank, to an equal or greater amount 
Thus large sums are lent and paid, frequently through a variety of hands, 
without the intervention of a single piece of coin. 

Thirdly, there is always a large quantity of gold and silver in the reposi- 


| tories of the bank besides its own stock, which is placed there with a view 


| partly to its safe-keeping and partly tothe accommodation of an institution 


| immense consequence in the operations of a bank 


which is itself a source of general accommodation. These deposits are of 
Though liable to be re- 


| drawn at any moment, experiences proves that the money so much oftener 
changes proprietors than place, and that what is drawn out is so speedily 
replaced, as to authorize the counting upon the sums deposited as an effect- 
ive fund; which, concurring with the stock of the bank, enables it to extend 


of the country to pay, and also fostered the system of long | 


credits. 
Yet, under all these circumstances the South Carolina banks 


were able to maintain themselves, their reputation, and their | 


credit—only six being forced to suspend, and these only for a 
short 


specie, $1,336,000; capital, $15,000,000, and circulation , $8,000,000. 

If, under these circumstances they could withstand, with so | 
much credit, the fearful financial strain of 1857, we must con- 
clude that under a normal condition of things State banks in 
good credit can be relied on to furnish a'safe and sufficient cir- 
culating medium which will perform all the functions of money. 

It has been asked, and doubtless will be asked again, whatare 
the advantages to be derived from State banks of issues? Time 
will not permit me toanswer this question at length. Progress 


At this time the banks in South Carolina, we are told, had | 


has been made, it is true, in the science of banking. But there | 


are certain fundamental principles which must remain the same. 
The principal advantages to be derived from banks of issue, 
which existed a century ago, do,I apprehend, existnow. What 
was true then is no less true to-day. 

These institutions will, in the first place, aw 
the active or productive capital of the States 
located. Mr. Hamilton, when Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
report made to Congress in 1790 on a national bank, speaking of 
the principal advantages of a bank, says: 


First. The augmentation of the active or productive ca: l of a country. 
Gold and silver, where they are employed merely as the ts of ex- 
change and alienation, have been not improperly denominated dead stock; 
but when deposited in banks to become the basis of a paper circulation, 
which takes their character and place as the signs or representatives of 
value, they then acquire life, or in other words, an active and productive 
quality. Thisidea— 


Says Mr. Hamilton-- 


which appears rather subtle and abstract in a general form, may be made 
obvious and palpable by entering inte a few particulars. It is evident, for 
instance, that the money which a merchant keeps in his chest, waiting for 
Se aeeeetantiy to employ it, produces nothing until that oppor- 
y 5 

But, if mstead of locking it up in this manner, he either deposits it in a 
bank or invests it in the stock of a bank, it yieldsa profi theinterval 
in which he partakes or not, according to the choice he may have made of 
being a depositor or a proprietor; and when any advant: us ation 
offers, in order to be able to embrace it, he has only to withdraw his money, 
if a depositor, or if a proprietor, to obtain a loan from the bank or dispose 
of his stock; an alternative seldom or never attended with difficulty when 
theaffairs of the institution are im a us train. His money thusde- 
posited and invested, is a fund upon which himself and others can borrow 
to &@ much larger amount. It is a well established fact that banks in good 
credit can circulate a far greater sum than the actual quantity of their 


ee _ silver. 

; = poems cusesnasns aan though it has been 
conjecturally stated at the proportions of two and ae toone. This fac- 
ulty is produced in various ways. First, a great proportion of the notes 

ch are issued and pass current as cash are suspended in cir- 
culation from the confidence which each holder has that he can at any mo- 
ment turn them into gold and silver. Secondly, every loan which a k 
makes is in its first shape a credit given to the borrower on its books, the 
amount of which it stands ready to pay, either in 1ts own notes or im gold 
and silver, at his option. 

But in a great number of cases no actual payment is made in either. The 
borrower frequently, by a check or order, tramsfers his credit to some other 
person to whom he has a payment to make, whe in turn is as often content 
with a similar credit, because he is satisfied that he can, whenever he pleases, 
either convert it into cash or pass it to some other hand as anequivalent 
for it, And in thismammer the credit keeps circulating, performing in every 


t or increase | 
which they are | 


itsloans dnd to answer all the demands for coin, whether in consequence 
of these loans or arising from the occasional return of its notes 
These different circumstances 


Says Mr. Hamilton— 


| explain the manner in which the ability of a bank tocirculate a greater sum 


than its actual capital incoin is acquired. This, however, must be gradual 
and must be preceded by a firm establishment of confidence; a contidence 
which may be bestowed on the most rational grounds, since the excess i 

uestion will always be bottomed on good security of one kind or anothe. 
This every well-conducted bank carefnily requires before it will consent & 


| advance its money or its credit. 


These views are so clearly expressed and are so conclusive as 
to the advantages to be cerived from State banks of issue that I 
have felt justified in quoting at length. I am aware that they 


| are familiar to all who hear me; but the source from which they 


come entitle them to great weight and earnest consideration, in 
passing upon the important question now being discussed and 
which in a short while must be acted upon by this House. 

That it is one of the properties of a bank to increase the capi- 
tal of acountry isa propesition which will not, I think, be denied. 
By and through the medium of banks the unemployed money of 
individuals, if deposited or invested in bank stock, wil! be kept 
in a state of activity and made to yield a profit during the time 
such individuals are waiting for a favorable omportanity to em- 
ploy it. For, as has been truthfully said— 


In the almost infinite vicissitudes and competitions of mercantile enter 
prise, there never can be danger of an intermission of demand, or that the 
money will remain for a moment idle in the vaults of the bank. This addi- 
tional employment given to money, and the faculty of a bank to lend and cir 
culate a greater sum than the amount of its stock in com, are to all the pur- 
poses of trade and industry an absolute increase of capita). 


It is clear, at least to my mind, that the repeal of the 10 per 
cent prohibitory tax on State bank issues will increase the 


| quantity of circulating money; and it is equally clear that what- 
| everenhances the circulation will add to the ease with which every 


honest and industrious man of the community may acquire that 
portion of it which is necessary to supply his wants. This is 
the object which the advocates of repeal have in view, and this 
is the result which they have reason to expect. For, as was 
well said by Mr. Hranilton, in the report from which I have so 
freely quoted— 


In proportion as the circulation of the bank is extended, there is an aurc- 
mentation of the aggregate mass of money for amswering the aggregate 
mass of demand; hence greater faci/ity in obtaining it for every purpose. 


The opinions of able men who have carefully studied the sub- 


| jects about which they write and speak, while not always conclu- 


ta treet ncaa ines emarmemes 


sive, are valuable, and entitled to great respect when these or 
kindred subjects come again under review. With the view of 
throwing light upon the question of the utility and security of 
State banks as early as 1833, it will net be out of place to refer 
to the opinions of Chief Justice Taney, when Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jackson. It will be remembered 
that it was at that period that the contestarese over the United 
States Bank, when the policy of President Jackson towards this 
institution forced it into liquidation. 

Secretary Taney, in a special report to Congress in December 
of that year (1833) on the subject of deposit banks, used the fol- 
lowing language, which is worthy of consideration even in this 
day of progress and development. He said: 

The State banks selected are all institutions of high character and un- 
doubted strength, and are under the management and control of persons of 
probity and intelligence. * * * There has not been sufficient time to per- 
fect these arrangements, bat enough has already been done to show that 
even on the score of expediency, a bank of the United States is not neces- 
sary, either for the fiscal operations of the Government or the public con- 
venience; and that every object which the charter of the present bank was 
designed to attain may be as effectually accomplished by the State banks 

In a later communication to Congress on the deposit-bank sys- 
tem he reiterates his opinion that the Bank of the United States 
has failed to accomplish the objects contemplated in its crea- 
tion, and that State banks would thenceforward not only furnish 
an adequate currency to the country, but be an adequate and 
wholesome check on each other. 

These views show the esteem in which State banks were held 
in that day, and the confidence which the business public had 
inthem. They show that even then, when the intercourse and 
communication between the different sections of the country 
was not only tardy, but difficult, that State banks over which 
there was no Federal supervision or control, could be safely re- 
lied upon as depositories for the revenues of the Government, 
and for furnishing am adequate currency to the country. 
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Since tne period above alluded to, thecountry has grown vastly 
in extent, and the population has more than quadrupled itself. 
But while this is true, it is also true, that rapid transit and easy 
communication have brought the sections, as it were, nearer to- 
gether, and the people are in daily and hourly intercourse and 
communication with each other. Under these circumstances 
the character and condition of any State bank can and will be 
known, and understood if need be, at the breakfast table each 
day. This fact will have a wholesome effect upon the manage- 
ment of State banks, and will compel them to exercise greater 
caution in business, and to attain to a higher degree of public 
confidence and business credit. 

If these conclusions, fortified as they seem to be by reason 
and experience, be correct, then the advocates of repeal can not 
be charged with overconfidence as to the results which, they be- 
lieve will foilow from a free State banking system. 

That there is much unrest and suffering among the people, 
2 hepronpi in the South and West, growing out of their ina- 

ility to obtain, even on good security, sufficient money for car- 
rying on their business, meeting their engagements, and sup- 
plying their wants, isan accepted fact—a fact which does not 
require either argument or proof to sustain it. To relieve this 
suffering and quiet this unrest, as far as it may be possible at 
this time, is one of the reasons why the advocates of repeal are 
urging this measure, and why they are calling upon the majority 
of this House to stand by the platform of the Democratic party 
and the pledge therein made to the people: 


We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. 


This was the wish and will of the Democratic party as ex- 
pressed in the —- adopted by the Democratic convention 
which met in Chicago in 1892. Upon this, along with other 

ledges and recommendations contained in that platform, the 

Jemocratic party appealed to the ee for their approval and 
support. Over five and a half million of the people of this coun- 
try,at the ballot box approved of the principles therein an- 
nounced, and ratified and confirmed the recommendations therein 
contained. Is no heed to be given to the approving voice of 
these toiling millions? Is their plea for relief to be wholly ig- 
nored? Is their reasonable demand as to this matter to be 
spurned and rejected? Is the only answer to the expressed will 
of the people to be theold reply, ‘‘hope on, plowon?” Icannot 
think so. 

There are some, I know, who hold that the language used in 
the platformof the Democratic party does notamount to a wedge. 
That it falls short of a pledge. And that the majority of this 
House would not be derelict in its duty tothe Democratic party, 
and unmindful of the expressed will of the people whom they 
represent on this floor, should it fail to carry into effect this 
recommendation. That they are free to act this matter as 
their judgments may dictate, after having carefully considered 
the subject. I, for one, claim no such latitudeof action. Tome 
this language is as mandatory as that used in any other portion 
of the platform. To my mind the object isclear, the intentman- 
ifest. Itis but to say that it is the sense of the Democratic 
party that State banks should at once be relieved from this tax; 
a tax which curtails their powers for good; a tax which crip- 

les their resources; a tax which inhibits these institutions 
rom giving an adequate currency, to meet the wants of the peo- 
ple; a tax which deprives the honest and industrious man from 
obtaining so much money as his credit will justify, and as he can 
profitably use in his business and domestic concerns. 

This the people have approved, and at the ballot box have de- 
clared to be their will and wish. They have by their action in- 
terpreted the language of the platform, if it needed interpreta- 
tion. The time hascome when quibbling over words will neither 
ease our consciences, absolve us from our obligations, or satisfy 
the people, whose servants we are. 

I stand for unconditional repeal. First, because the platform 
recommends it, and the people demand it. Secondly, because I 
do not find the power anywhere which would authorize Congress 
to regulate and name the securities or the conditions on which 
State banks could or should issue their bills. 

The Federal Government has never undertaken the exercise 
of any power over State bank issues, save that of taxation; and 
this, in my judgment, is a questionable and doubtful power. 
The sections of the statute under which this prohibitory tax 
is imposed read as follows: 

Sec. 3412. Every national Senking association, State bank, or State bank- 
ing association shall = tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of any 

nm, or of ae oe mae or State banking association, used for circu- 

Sa Ever ational banking association, State bank, or banker, or 

association, shal _ a tax of Fad cent on the amount of notes of any 
town, city, or municipal corporation paid out by them. - 

It had long before been settled that the States possessed the 
power to grant charters to State banks: that the power was in- 
cident to et pe oye and that there was no tation in the 
Federal Constitution on its exercise by the States. 
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This being so, to destroy the State banks which the States had 
the right to create,and encourage national banks, was the object 
and intent with which this burdensome and unjust tax was im- 
posed. To use the language of Mr. Justice Nelson in Veazie 
Bank vs. Fenno: 

It is sufficient to add, that the burden of the tax, while it has encouraged 
these banks (national banks) has proved fatal to those of the States; andif 
we are at liberty to judge of the purpose of the act from the consequences 
that have followed, it is not, perhaps, going too far to say that these conse- 
quences were intended. 

And Chief Justice Waite inthe later case of Hollester vs. Mer- 
cantile Institution (111 U. S., 65), said: 

It was no doubt the purpose of Congress in imposing this tax to provide 
against competition with the established national currency for circulation as 
money. 

Why should Congress have thought it necessary to impose 
this unjust and burdensome tax to ‘‘encourage national bunks” 
and to prevent ‘‘ competition with the established national cur- 
rency as money ” if it had not been feared and believed that the 
State bank issues, if not prohibited, would furnish to the States 
in which they were located a safe and flexible currency which 
would compete successfully with the national-bank currency, 
and seriously affect, if not altogether displace it as acirculating 
medium? There is much food for thoughthere. The mere fact 
that Congress saw fit to enact these stringent and unjust laws, 
laws of doubtful constitutionality, isa very strong argument in 
favor of the free banking system, and of the value of their cur- 
rency as a circulating medium. 

If their issue could riseno higher than ‘‘ wild-cat” and ‘ red- 
dog’ currency, why these stringent measures to ‘‘ encourage ” na- 
tional banks and to prevent ‘‘ competition”? Why this mani- 
fest purpose to destroy State banks by the imposition of « pro- 
hibitory tax? 

The intents and purposes of the framers and makers of this 
law, as declared by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the cases above referred to, have answered these questions. 

This tax has borne harshly upon the people of the South and 
West by depriving them of a circulating medium which, doubt- 
less, would have saved many of them from many of the priva 
tions which they are now enduring, and quieted much of the ur- 
rest which is now disturbing these sections of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I move that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is Friday, and the time for taking a 
recess has arrived. Under the rule the committee must rise. 

Mr, SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to print the remainder of his remarks 

Mr. REED. a has been made, Mr. Chairman, gener- 
ally to that heretofore. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection in this case. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to his continuing to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 

entleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent that the gen- 
eman from South Carolina be permitted to print the remainder 
of his remarks. 

Mr. REED. I have made general objection heretofore and do 
not want to make any exception. Thatis the only reason [ ob- 
ject now. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. This being Friday, and it now being 5 
o’clock, the committee must rise. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
had under consideration the bank tax bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. STORER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family and important business. 

To Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana until Wednesday next, on account 
of sickness. 

To Mr. BARNES, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. FLETCHER, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. ~ 

To Mr. SICKLES for one week. 

To Mr. CoBB of Alabama for to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The a from Indiana [Mr. BROOK- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening sé5- 
sion; and the hour of 5 o’clock having now arrived, the House 
will stand in recess until 8 o'clock, under the rule. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o’clock p. m., re- 


sumed it session, Mr. BROOKSHIRE in the chair as Speaker pro | 


tempore. 

r. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole to consider bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. WEADOCK in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of bills under the rule, and the 
Clerk will report the first bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3156) granting a pension to Mrs. Cornelia de Peyster Black. 
MRS. SUSY CONWAY. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there was an 
unfinished order on Friday evening last when the House ad- 
journed. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. 
Susy Conway. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
are no unfinished orders; that whenever an adjournment takes 
place on Friday night everything drops back to the beginning 
of the Calendar as if there had been no business transacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that when a bill is 
unfinished in the committee it comes before the committee 
again on resuming its session. The rule of the House so pro- 
vides, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. 
edly. 

I ask a vote on the motion of my colleague, Mr. ELLIS, to lay 
this bill aside with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand that when the 
House adjourned last Friday night the vote was being taken on 
the motion made by the gentleman from Kentucky, and that 
the House found itself without a quorum. That was the parlia- 
mentury status at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that to be the 
case, but the vote would have to be taken over again, as this is 
a new session of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is one of those bills—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; I do not. I understood the Chair to 
rule that this bill came up anew, as if it had not been considered 
before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr.JONES. Isimply want to say that this is one of that 
class of bills on the Calendar which provides for an increase of 
the pension of a widow of an officer of the Army. I have ex- 
pressed my views heretofore on this particular bill, and took 
occasion at a previous session to address the committee in re- 
gard to it, so that I do not care at this time to go into any dis- 
cussion of the merits of this bill if it have any, further than I 
have already done. It does not seem tome, Mr. Chairman, that 
this bill ought to pass to-night with as slim a House as we have 
present. 

I desire to make a statement for the benefit of those gentle- 
men who may be here to-night and who were not present on the 
previous occasion when the bill was discussed, that this is a bill 
of a character that I have always opposed, which I expect al- 
ways to oppose, and which I think ought not to be passed by 
this House. I want it to be distinctly understood—other gen- 
tlemen can act as their consciences dictate—but I want it to be 
understood for myself, that if this bill is passed to-night by this 
slim House, that [ for one will not consider it as any precedent 
for my action when similar bills are under discussion. I do not 
want any gentleman to say to me, if I oppose any other bill, and 
raise the question of a quorum, that I sat here silently and al- 
lowed this bill to go through to-night without protest. 

. I give notice, therefore, to the House that I shall insist on 
every bill of this character being fully discussed in the House, 
and that I shall not hesitate to raise the question of the absence 
of a quorum when it is sought to passa bill of this character 
without a quorum. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I only rise for the pur- 
_ of expressing the hope that gentlemen who are opposed to 

is bill will content theraselves by voting against it, and not 

making the point of no quorum. 
Of course, we all understand how extremely difficult it is to get 
a@quorum here. Indeed, it is impossible to get a quorum ata 

Friday night session. I want to say that I have a good deal of 
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I make the suggestion that there | 
| was taken up from the tail end of the Calendar. 


o6O17 


personal knowledge regarding thiscase. I know this lady well, 
and I feel adeep personal concern in the ease. I believe the 
| claim is a meritorious one, if a claim ern be meritorious; and I 
hore, Mr. Chairman, that those who do not think this sort of 
legislation ought to be enacted will bo content with voting 
) against it instead of making the point of no quorum. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 

vote. 

| Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. The question is on the mo- 
| tion to lay the bill aside with a favorable report: 


| 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill, 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


| pass. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announce 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were~—ayes 22, noes &. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama[ Mr. STAL- 
LINGS] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will appoint 
as tollers the gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. ELLIS} and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS]. 

Mr. LACEY. I hope the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ex- 
LIs} will not block the House another night with this bill that 
We waived any 
ob-ection last Friday night to accommodate him, but now it 
seems that gentlemen who are opposed to this bill will notallow 
it to go through. 


that 





Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
suggestion made by the gentleman, I desire to say I certainly 
appreciate the courtesy which was extended by the House on 
last 'riday evening, in allowing this bill to be taken up out of 
itsorder. I stated then what I have to repeat now, that I did not 
intend to abuse the courtesy of the House. 

On that occasion I endeavored briefly to state the merits of 
this case. I endeavored, and members of the committee which 
reported the bill endeavored, to explain that this bill rested 
upon a different basisfrom an ordinary bill proposing to pension 
a soldier or a soldier's widow, in that the pension, if allowed, 
would be paid out of a fund which under the law is set apart 
and known as the prize fund, and that this prize fund had so ac- 
cumulated that the interest upon it was in excess of the demands 
against it. 

I may report now that I was then willing, and proposed that 
the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, at the 
sum of $35 per month. That was objected to. I then asked 
unanimous consent of the committee that the bill be passed 
without prejudice, but to retain its place upon the Calendar. 
All of that I did in the sincere hope that this bill might occasion 
no possible delay. That was objected to. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is standing before the House 
after I have made these two separate reasonable requests, and it 
does occur to me that I ought now to insist that the bill take its 
regular course, having done all [ could in order to get it out of 
the way, so that just pension claims standing upon this Calen- 
dar might be taken up and disposed of, as they ought to be taken 
up and disposed of. I hope the objections which have heretofore 
been made will be withdrawn, and that the bill may be voted on 
at once. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
gentleman to explain about this special fund which he says is 
setaside. If it will notaffect the general pension fund, I should 
like the gentleman to explain that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It does not. There are $30,000,000 in the 
fund now. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. I will state to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] that under section 5059 of the 
Revised Statutes—I believe it is—there is a fund set aside for 
the purpose of paying pensionsof officers and seamen, commonly 
known as the prize fund. That fund has increased until there 
are more than $30,000,000 in it, and the interest on the fund is, 
I understand, in excess of all the pensions which have been al- 
lowed against it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
pended in any other are 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. It can not be expended in any other 
way, and this officer for whose widow this pension is bein 
asked, spent a quarter of a century almost in the Navy, anc 
added as much to that fund as any other sailor who ever wore a 
uniform, and 1 am unable to appreciate the virtue of objections 
which gentlemen make to this fair proposition to increase the 

nsion of this widow of one of the best soldiers who ever served 

n the Navy. 

Mr.STALLINGS. I desire to say in reply to the gentleman 

from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIs] that he is entireiy mistaken in re- 


And can it not be ex- 
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gard to that law, and at some future time when these cases come 
up I will give him exactly what the statute is. 

Mr. PICKLER. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
tellers will please resume their places. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rise? 

Mr. HEARD. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman to 
say that he did not intend, in view of the extreme courtesy ex- 
tended to him by the House heretofore, to permit this bill to 
stand in the way of the consideration of other bills, and there- 
fore to ask that it be withdrawn and take its place on the Cal- 
endar without prejudice. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
On last Friday night I had made these several propositions 
with a view of withdrawing it, and when I made all the proposi- 
tions which I regarded as reasonable in view of the ee 
which had beenextended tome by allowing the bill to be broughs 
up. Therefore, there is nothing left for me but to hold the bill 
in its place, for [ feel that I have exhausted all the propositions 
I could make. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will take their places as tel- 
lers. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is being executed. 

Tellers took their places, and before the count was made. 

Mr, ELLIS of Kentucky said: I ask unanimous consent, inorder 
that the business of the House may be facilitated, that ‘this bill 
may be laid aside with a favorable report at $35 a month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ——- from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be laid aside with afavorable recom- 
mendation at the amount of 335 permonth. Is there cbjection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CORNELIA DE PEYSTER BLACK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3156) granting a pension to Cornelia de Peyster Black, widow of 
me M. Black, late colonel of the United States Army, de- 
ceased 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, k unanimous 
consent, in view of the fact that this bill has bean passed over 
several times in the absence of the gentleman who introduced 
the bill, that it be again passed over without prejudice. 

There was no chaouion: and it was so ordered. 


MARY,E. TRICKEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1196) te reswie Mary E, Trickey and children of Hartwell M. 
Trickey to the pension rolls, 
The bill was read at length. 
The amendment recommended by the oenies eae read. 
Mr. CABANISS. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. HARE) was read, as follows: 


Tho Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
1196) to pension Mary EK. ne have carefully considered the same and 
submit the following repo 

A similar bill was tntcense reported in the Fif'ty-second Congress but 
failed of passage. The facts shown are as follows: 

Hiartwell M, Trickey served as a private in y I, One 
sixth New York Infantry, from July 22, 1862, until Jume 22,1865. He was pen- 
—_ d at $4 per month for gunshet wound of left forearm, and died June 11, 


ar E. Triekey applied for pension as his widow, and ved to the 
satisfaction of the Pension Bureau that she was married to soldier July 
2, 1872, and pension Was allowed her under act of June 27, 1890, at 88 per 
month, plus & for each of four children from July 32, 1890. Sap ais 
sion was suspended August = 1891, on information tending to show t 
she was not legal widow of the ae 
had to determine the facts, which are 
dence now on file in the Pension 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. ome Sa e Ritchey 

urg, > to one Jane y. 

Weeks atthat time. Again, a’ 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


a@ special examination 
as follows, as is fully shown by evi. 


wag married canted Mesoener £, 1863, at 
th her one or two 
with her as his 


Wite for about one and s haif years, when he went to Ponnsyivania and she 
did not him, and never afterward did they live The 
tion do not seems to have 


reasons for separa’ This separation 
been about 1867, In 1868 the presen claimant, Mary E. (uoatgons } met 
the — at aro Pa., and on July 2, 1872, they were at 

barre, Pa. ved together contin: as man and wife from that time 
until his toate, and they had five children. 


It appears, however, that the soldier was never divorced from Jane, his 
first wife.and hence this to E. was not legal. e 
two or three years Jane commenced 


referred to 
to live with one William Rogers, and tt they had lived = cohabited as man 
and wife, openly and Tt since that time, and have a family of four 
ehildren, one of whom is 20 years of age, and she is known as 
Jane Rogers. Alt Sain to chan ter haan aaaneneee ana be cine ovi- 


On November 29, 1890, Jane filed a claim for the accrued a ekie Gaon due the 
soldier at the date of his death, and although t Lene) mera 
Mary E., it was determined in the light of all the facts Shae it) it must be paid 
to Jaane, as the Sr. ary E. was illegal; this was 
done, and the name of rmanently from the 
The amount of eacrted ponst sion which was thus twice paid seems to have 





been not more than $13, and possibly not more than 81, if the soldier himself 
lived to draw the pension for the quarter ending June 4, 1889. 

Although it has n determined that Jane was legally entitled to the ac- 
cruea pee, it does not follow that she is entitled toa continuous pension 
as widow. Itis evident thatshe has lived as wife with Rogers both before 
and since the soldier’s death, and, even if a common-law marriage does not 
arise on the death of the former husband, her relations with Rogers ars 
clearly such as to defeat a claim by reason of the act of August 7, 1882, as to 
open and notorious adulterous cohabitation. 

Inasmuch as the object of this bill is to pension the beneficiary as an act 
of justice rather than of strict legal right, and inasmuch as a considerable 
sum of money has already been paid her illegally, though, perhaps, through 
no conscious fault of her own, pension, if allowed, should date from the ap- 
provalof the act. 

Your committee therefore return the bill and recommend that the bill do 
pass, after being amended as follows: 

: ew all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owin 


g: 
“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and dl- 
rected to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the act approved June 27, 1890, the name of Mary E. Trickey, as widow of 
Hartwell ickey, late ot Company I, One hundred and sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry. 


Also amend the title so as to read “‘A bill to pension Mary E. Trickoy.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the amen‘iment 
has been agreed to. 

Mr.JONES. Mr. Chairman,I move that this bill be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the table. 
It has been fully discussed before this committee, which I hope 
or understands the character of the bill. 

he question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 29. 

Mr. JONES. No WW orum. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the opposition which 
develops itself now to the favorable consideration of this bill, 
and in view of the fact that this bill was introduced by my col- 
league [Mr. OUTHWAITE], and in the passage of which he is very 
much interested, and the further fact that he isnowabsent from 
the Hall, iask that the bill be withdrawn and laid aside without 
pre judice, to retain its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be withdrawn and laid aside 
“oe a 2 ree its tans on the Calendar. 

Mr. NES. airman, I want to say that I would ob- 
ject to that Siealaatin if the gentleman from Ohio who intro- 
duced the bill were present; but inasmuch as he is not present, 
I will not object to its being laid aside. I do not think it t ought 
to be laid aside. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MARTHA &. MILLER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2908) restoring the pension of Martha E. Miller. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAYES] whointroduced the 
oy and is very anxious for its passage is not present, [ask that 

be passed over without prejudice. 

“een JONES. I would alice to ask the gentleman who is the 
author of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAYES], whose seat is at my right. 

There was no objection, and the bill was laid aside without 
prejudice. 

MADISON A. THOMAS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 1112) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ti enacted, efc., That Madison A. Thomas, late a private in Company G. 
Thirty-fourth Re nt of Indiana Volunteers, be, and he is hereby, Steve 
of all La ay eprivations, and other disabilities imposed upon him or 
suffered by him of char; 


reason of the ge of desertion a appe his mill. 
t seeord about and after the close of the war of the re m, and the 
= erent a= of the United States are hereby authorized and uired 


to settle with and pay him for all bounty and back pay that he would be en- 
titled to if no such charge existed. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Strike out all after the word “rebellion,” in line 8, and insert the follow- 


Provided, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by virtue of the pas- 
sage of this act.” 


tm, JONES. I would like to have the report read, Mr. Chair- 


The report (by Mr. BRETZ) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
—_ to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas, submit the fol- 


The record of this soldier, Madison A. 'Thomas, as nero oak from the War 
Department, shows that he enlisted and was mustered i Suen: 
fourth Indiana Volunteers, on September 23, 1861, a serve 
years; that he reénlisted and was again mustered into the! same Sak 
Toa vubetmn on December 14, 1888, and tI hat his record as a soldier was 
until February 5, 1865, when at Brazos Santiago, Tex., where his coumané 
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was then stationed, he is reported to have deserted. On April 2, 1865, he 
voluntarily returned to his command, being after the proclamation made 
March 11, 1865, by the President; that he then continued with his command 
until on or about December }, 1865, when, at Camp Steele, Tex., he is re- 
ported to have again deserted from bis command, which was retained in 
service until February 3, 1866, and to which he never returned. 

The soldier made application to the United States War Department for the 
correction of his military record and for an honorable discharge, but this 
was refused on the technical ground that, under the law, applied to the fore 

oing facts, the Department had and has no legal authority to give the re- 

ief asked, for the reason that, although his first absence was cured by his 
return under the President’s proclamation aforesaid, yet thatcure or pardon 
was conditional on his remaining in the service until the close thereof, no 
matter how ctherwise faithful or long continued his service may have been. 

The soldier himself, who is duly vouched for as a reputable and honora- 
bie citizen of Huntington County, Ind., testifies that on February 7, 1865, 
while his company was stationed at Bocachica Bay, Tex., he, with others of 
his company, went asan escort guard in charge of teams hauling water from 
the Rio Grande River for the use of the troops. While there he and some of 
his comrades were permitted by the commissioned officer having charge of 
the escort to cross the river into Mexico, and having done so and attempt- 
ing to return, found that the escort had gone. : 

Inasmuch as the place where the escort had been for water was 4 miles 
from camp, he feared capture by the Confederates, and he concluded to re- 
main in Mexico until the escort would return; that the weather became so 
bad that no escort could return for some days, when he learned he was re- 
— as a deserter and dropped from the rolls of hiscompany. On learn- 

ng of the President’s proclamation he at once returned to his command at 
the first safe opportunity. He had neverintended at any time to desert his 
command. On his return to his ogee | he was reinstated in his command 
and continued to serve faithfully until long after the war had, in fact, 
closed, viz, December 1, 1865. 

The soldier, knowing that the war was over in which he had served for 
more than four years, and that all resistance to the United States had 
ceased, without intending to desert his country, being at that time near the 
Mexican border, beyond which the war between Mexico and Maximilian’s 
army was raging, left his command and engaged in-said war, remaining 
there until the close of December, 1855, when again learning that he was re- 
ported on the rolls of his company as a deserter, he — at Bagdad on a 
schooner, which service he finally left and returned to Indiana, some eight- 
een months after the discharge of his company. 

Two comrades of the soldier, being Amos Manning and C. B. Porter, who 
served with him, residing near to him, also testify to substantially thesame 
facts, and also say that he was a first-class soldier and always performed 
his duty as such except the two absences referred to. 

In view of the long and faithful service of the soldier, his explanation of 
his tirst absence, his pardon by the President’s proclamation, and the expia- 
nation of his last absence, your committee do not believe he had a criminal 
intent to desert and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, with an 
amendment by striking out all after the word “rebeilion” in line 8 and in- 
sert the following: “Provided, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question isonagreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the bill 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr.Chairman, this is another one of those bills 
to correct the military record of a soldier for the purpose of per- 
mitting him to geta pension. The committee hasamended this 
bill, and has attached the usual provision, which provides that 
the soldier is not to recover any back pay or emoluments that 
might have been due him at the time of his desertion, but the 
intent and purpose of this bill is to pension a man who not only 
deserted once, but deserted twice. 

He deserted the first time and was perraitted to rejoin his 
command under the proclamation of the President, which ex- 
pressly provided that he should serve faithfully until dis- 
charged if the brand of desertion was to be removed from his 
record. He did not serve faithfully until discharged. He de- 
serted again, as the report shows, and therefore he was in fact 
twice a deserter. Now, the committee that reported this case 
seem to think that he was not an intentional deserter. The 
committee seem to think that because of his own statement 
made nearly thirty years after the occurrence he ought to have 
this stigma wiped out, ought to receive at this late day an hon- 
orable discharge and be permitted to apply for and receive a 
peusion. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this case is a most out- 
rageous ons. It appears to me that if we undertake to pension 
aman who has deserted not only once but twice, and to do it on 
his own unsupported testimony given thirty years after the war 
and after the occurrence of the causes which induced him to 
desert, it will be a mostremarkable proceeding. There is nota 
man who ever deserted who would not be willing to give some 
such plausible excuse as this man gives. I know that in the 
latter part of the report it is stated that two other witnesses tes- 
tify to his service in the Army and to what is described as ‘‘ sub- 
stantially the same facts” that he states himself, but the testi- 
mony of those other witnesses is not given. The testimony of 
the people whose testimony would have the most weight with 
this committee is not furnished by the report. 

The testimony that is given in extenso is the testimony of the 
deserter himself, and upon that testimony we are asked to re- 
move these two charges of desertion and to allow this man to 
be honorably discharged, thus putting him ina position to re- 
ceive a — at the. handsof the Government. I am opposed 
to this kind of special legislation, pensioning deserters, and I 


am specially opposed to this particular case because the records 


show that this man deserted, not only once, but twice. I do 
not think that men who desert ought to have their military 


record corrected by special legislation, or should be permitted 
to enjoy the same privileges and receive the same emoluments 
as men who served their country honorably and were honorably 
discharged at the close of the war. ; 

[ am not willing to concede that there ought not to be some 
difference made between a case of this kind and the ease of a 
man who served his country honorably during the war and was 
honorably discharged from the service at its close. It seems to 
me that this committee will be going very far if it undertakes 
to pension this man or any man with a record of this character. 
There is nothing in his record that makes him a fit s t for 


public charity. He does not deserve the sympathy of any hon- 
est and patriotic man. 
Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I fully app 


all that the gentleman who has just taken his seat has said. | 
desire to say in the outset that 1 have no inclination to re . 
mend the granting of an honorable discharge to a man who, 
under all the circumstances of the case, ought not to have ij 


This is a bill that I introduced myself, for one of my own con- 
stituents, with whom I had some acquaintance, though I have 
a much larger acquaintance with the members of his regiment 
the Thirty-fourth Indiana, one of the most gallant regimen 
that that State sent to the late war. 

I have met many of this man’s comrades who were with him 
in the service—a service which extended over wore than four 
years and which terminated on the Rio Grande, at atime when 
Mexico was involved in war with Maximilian. This is not an 
ordinary case. Itis acase where a man enlisted in the early 
portion of the war, on the 23d day of September, i861, rednliste.| 
on the I4th day of December, 1863, and served continuous! 
without any break in hisrecord until February 5, 1865. His reg 
iment participated in a great many battles. 

My recollection new is that it participated in the Vicksburg 
campaign and in the campaign in Louisiana, and was finally 
transferred to the Mexican border near the close of the war. 
Some of this soldier's comrades live in my town. I can not say 
that they were in the same company with him, but they were in 
the same regiment, and they are most reputable and excellent 
gentlemen. 

Now, as to another point made by the gentleman from Vir 
ginia, the testimony of this soldier is corroborated by two com- 
rades of his own company, Amos Manning and C. B. Porter. | 
know both gentlemen, and they are excellent and reputable cit- 
izens. aan testify, as the report states, to substantially tho 
same facts that are testified to by the soldier himself. 

Every report of this kind ought to bring the truth before the 
House without covering up or concealing anything, and here is 
a report which I believe brings all the facts before the House. 
Now, what are tae facts as to the alleged first desertion? The 
soldier, under a regular detail, in charge of an officer, left his 
camp and went to the Rio Grande,I believe, for water. He 
crossed with some of his friends into Mexico. Before he could 
get back—and there is nothing to show that he was not acting 
in perfect good faith—the other members of the detail had re- 
turned to camp. The testimony shows and the report states 
that this man’s absence was without the slightest intention in 
the world of deserting his command. 

Mr. STALLINGS. How long was he gone at that time? 

Mr. JONES. He never returned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. How long was it before he did return? 

Mr: MARTIN of Indiana. Only afew days. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Does the report show that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I will read what it says: 


The soldier himself, who is duly vouched for as a reputable and honorable 
citizen of Huntington County, Ind., testifies thaton February 7, 1865, while 
his company was stationed at Bocachica Bay, Texas, he, with others of bis 
company, Went as an escort guard in charge of teams hauling water from 
the Rio Grande River for the use of thetroops. While there he and some of 
his comrades were permitted by the commissioned officer having charge of 
the escort to cross the river into Mexico, and having done so and attemp 

to return found that the escort had gone. 

nasmuch as the place where the escort had been for water was 4 miles 
from camp, he feared capture by the Confederates, and he concluded to re- 
main in Mexico until the escort would return; that the weather became so 
bad that no escort could return for some days, when he learned he was re- 

rtedas a deserter and dropped from the rolls of his company. On learn- 
ng of the President’s proclamation he at once returned to his command at 
the first safe opportunity. He had never intended at any time to desert his 
command. On his returnto his company he was reinstated in his command 
and continued to serve faithfully until long after the war had, in fact, closed, 
viz, December 1, 1865. 


Mr. STALLINGS. Now, how long was it from the time he 
deserted until he heard of the President’s proclamation ” 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I can not tell you that. The re- 
port does not show. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Thereis no way, therefore, of telling how 
long it was from the tim: he le!t until he rejoined his company, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. My impression is—if any other gen- 
tlemen present has a more distinct recollection 1 trust he will 
correct me—that under the terms of the President's proclama- 
oon the soldier was obliged to return before the Ist day of May, 
185. 

I think the President's proclamation was to the effect that all 
soldiers who were absent from their commands without leave, 
or whose leaves had expired, or who were absent from any other 
cause, whatever it might be, might have no trouble in getting 
od records cured if they returned on or before the Ist day of 

ay. 

Mr. MAHON. The Ist of May, 1865. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. What time did this man go into Mexico? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. On the 7th day of February, 1865. 

Mr. STALLINGS. And when did he learn of the President's 
proclamation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Iam unable to answer that. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Did he return after the President’s proc- 
lamation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes; he returned and served until 
December, 1865. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Was thatthe first desertion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then he was absent from his command 
about three months. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Oh, I think not so long as that. 

Mr. STALLINGS, Well, itwas from February until he could 
hear of the President’s proclamation, which was about April or 


May. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. No; the proclamation expired in 


May. 
Me. MARTIN of Indiana. It expired by limitation on the Ist 
of May. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Was notthe proclamation issued in April? 

Mr. HARE. I think, on the 22d of April. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let me ask the gentleman 
if these facts are testified to by the soldier alone? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. e testifies to them, but they are 
corroborated by two of his comrades. 

sr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Were they with him at the 
time 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. My recollection is that they were; 
but there may be gentlemen here who can correct me in that. 
I know two members of the command who testified in his behalf 
personally—Mr. Manning and Mr. Porter. One is a resident of 
Grant County and the other of Huntington County, in Indiana, 
near the line. I know these men personally, and they both cor- 
roborate the statementof the soldier in that regard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the time of the 
committee any longer than is absolutely necessary, whether you 
vote this resolution upordown. But I submit that this is a 
proper statement of the principle that should govern. 

If in point of fact he left his command there with the consent 
of the commissioned offic2r in charge of it there was no inten- 
tion of desertion, and I maintain that there can be no desertion 
under such circumstances any more than there can be the com- 
mission of any other willful crime without intent. Desertion 
consists, as it seems to me, in the willful intention of the man to 
abandon the command of which he is a member without return- 
ing; but when a man leaves his command without that inten- 
tion, and intending to return, it does not constitute a case of de- 
sertion. The intention of abandoning the command to which he 
has sworn allegiance, and to which his service is due, consti- 
tutes the crime. : 

Now, I submit, on the statement of facts embodied in the re- 
port, that the intention of the soldier, his long term of service 


_ at the time—three years and six months, I ieve—indicate 


that no desertion was intended, and, in fact, that the charge of 
desertion is fully and oa refuted. 

Mr. LAYTON. I would like the gentleman to explain the 
circumstances connected with the second desartion before he 
takes his seat. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam coming to that presently. 

Mr. CABANISS. One question I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman. If he returned inaccordance with the proclamation of 
the President, why was he marked as a deserter? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He was reported as a deserter be- 
fore the President's proclamation was issued. The soldier after- 
wards returned to his command; and you may place it, oo 
men of the committee, in the strongest light t him (m 
udgment is that he returned in March, although I am not able 

state tively); but putting it in the strongest —— light 
against him, he must have returned by the Ist of . There 
were no more battles fought in Texas, I believe, n the spring 
of 1865 after his desertion. 
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Mr. STALLINGS. The gentleman, I think, ismistaken. The 
last battle of the war was fought in Texas, and was in June, 1865. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Where? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have forgotten the place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must insist that gentlemen 
who desire to interrupt a member addressing the committee, in 
order to prevent the confusion that prevails on the floor, shall 
arise and address themselves to the Chairman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, to go a little 
further, the soldier at any rate returned, so far as that is cor- 
cerned, by his own voluntary act; and I might add, in conclusion, 
that it seems to me under all the circumstance that if he had 
been arrested and court-martialed, with the evidence that this 
committee has presented to the House before that court-martial, 
and with his long service in which he never faltered once, the 
court-martial itself would have acquitted him of any intention 
to desert, and would consequently acquit him of the crime of 
desertion. 

Now, coming along further: when he returned, whether it was 
the Ist of May or whatever time it may have been, the war was 
practically ended. He served during that summer, during the 
months of June, July, August, September, and October, inv that 
climate along the Rio Grande River, which at least to a North- 
ern man is veryenervating. He stoodit, however, well enough. 
When the Ist of December came, the facts are, without any at- 
tempt at concealment, that the war was raging in Mexico, and 
this soldier, feeling that the war for the Union was over—for no 
one will conteud for a moment that there was any actual war be- 
tween the Confederacy and the Federal Union at that time—in 
place of staying with his command, went across the Rio Grande 
again and engaged in the war in that country. 

Mr. MARSH. On which side? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I do not know. My presumption 
would be, from the nature of the man, that it was on the side of 
liberty. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. [sit the object of this bill, 
in removing this charge of desertion, to enable this man to ob- 
tain a pension? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I will say frankly to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that it is not my object. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Could you not insert the 
usual provision that he shall receive no emoluments, etc.? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Thathasbeendone. That amend- 
ment has already been adopted. 

Mr. STALLINGS. You say it is not your object. Is it his 
object to obtain a pension? 

Mr. MARTINofIndiana. [donotknow. Butnow, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I want to submit one observation on that 
genes, Itseems to me that with this long service that this sol- 

ier rendered to his country, knowing him asI do, knowing that 
to day he is a poor man who isearning his living as best he can, 
without evena home of his own to shelter him, earning his living 
by day’s work, it seems to me that if the action of the House of 
Representatives and of Congress should result in the clearing 
of this man’s military record, andif he in point of fact could 
show that in four years’ honorable and honest service given to 
his country he incurred wounds or disabilities during that time, 
that isa question between him and his country, and it seems to 


me one that the people of this country would not make very, 


much question about. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I understand you to say that he earns his 
living by his daily work? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He does. 

Mr. STALLINGS. And that he has no home? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. That is correct. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Woald removing the charge of desertiog 
give him a home? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No; it would not. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then the removal of the charge of de- 
sertion is simply in order to give him a pension, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. You may take it — as you choose. 
Suppose it does have that effect. In point of fact he can not ob- 
tain a pension without proof of disability, and I want to say to 

= further that, in my judgment, from what I have seen of 

m— 

Mr. LANE. Would he not come in under the act of 1890? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Let me finish my statement. My 
own judgment is, from what I have seen of the man and from 
what I know of these two soldiers who have testified in his be- 
half, and from what I know of the thirty or forty soldiers who 
have petitioned, men who served in that war for long terms— 
from what I know, my judgment is he could not prove a disa- 
bility incurred in that service, for my information is he incurred 
none. The facts are that at the end of his service there he was 
strong enough to enlist in the warin Mexico, and itseems to me 
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that the facts here clearly show that he was not entitled toa 
ension under the old law. Therefore I think it does not enter 
into this case at all. 

Mr. CABANISS. You say he deserted the second time, or 
left his command, about December 1, 1865? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CABANISS. How long did his regiment serve after he 
left the second time? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
February. 

Mr. CABANISS. Then he left the second time three months 
before his regiment was mustered out? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, Iam not going to detain the committee any longer. I 
leave it all with you on the statement of facts, on the record of 
this four year soldier, and I ask the members of this committee 
to vote as they may choose—to vote the report up or vote it down. 

I am not in favor of removing charges of desertion on light 
cause; and yet it seems to me that to-night, as the representa- 
tive:of this man, and as a member of Congress who does not be- 
lieve in the removal of charges of desertion on trivial grounds, 
I can conscientiously vote for this measure. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, [ would like to ask a question 
of the gentleman fromIndiana. I believe, however, heisthrough. 
I simply want to call his attention to some facts and ask him 
some questions. I understood the gentleman to say in his con- 
cluding remarks that he based this claim solely on the ground 
that this soldier had served honorably for four years, and that 
he was now poor and dependent upon his manual labor for a 
living. A good deal has been said about his desertion and the 
proof bearing upon his intention when leaving his command. 

I understood the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to ask the question I now want to ask. I want to know what 
proof there is, outside of the soldier’sown statement, that he did 
not intend to desert, and attempted to return to his command? 
If I could be convinced that a great injustice had been done this 
soldier, that he did not leave his command for the purpose of 
deserting, but that he left for a legitimate purpose, and when he 
left he could not get back to his command, [ would not have any 
objection to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom Virginia stated that 
he wanted to ask the gentleman from Indiana a question. 

Mr. JONES. As I understood the gentleman had yielded 
the floor, but he can answer my question in his own time or in 
mine if he so prefers. He can answer in my time, as the Chair 
had recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman 
from Virginia to ask a question. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Indiana had taken his seat 
and then I asked to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia will be 
recognized in his own time if the gentleman from Indiana has 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I recognize the fact that whatever 
I say will be in the gentleman's time, with the permission of 
the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the gentleman can answer in my time. 

Now, I say if this were merely a technical desertion, if this 
man had not in fact, in reality deserted, and this record was 
against him, and this bill was introduced for the purpose of re- 
oe an injustice done him by the record, I would not hesitate 

or one moment as io my action. If it were such a desertion as 
that, he ought to stand on the same footing with other soldiers 
whose records are cured by the general law. 

There is no statement that the gentleman from Indiana would 
make from his own knowledge that I would not be willing to 
accept implicitly; but the objection I urged to this bill when I 
first arose was that the report simply gave a recital by the 
claimant himself of the case which led to his supposed deser- 
tion, and then referred to two other witnesses, we 
tleman from Indiana says he knows testified to substantially the 
same thing. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
asked the gentleman from Indiana if those two witnesses accom- 
panied this soldier when he crossed the Rio Grande; and I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Indiana to say that he could not an- 
swer that question; that he did not know whether they did or not. 

If the gentleman can say from his own knowledge that these 
men accompanied this soldier and that they had been placed in 
the same position that he was, and were unable to get back to 
the command as he was unable to get back to it, that they are 
honorable men, and _he is willing to accept their testimony and 
to act upon it, then I would be willing todothe same; but unless 
he can do that I am not willing to accept the statement of the 
soldier himself. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentloman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


I think they were discharged in 


om the gen- | 
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Mr. JONES. I had not gotten through with my own ques- 
tions, but if the gentleman wants to ask me a question I will 
accommodate him. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does not the gentleman from Virginia now 
think that when this man performed four years of honorable 
service in the Army that that ought to offset his doubts as to 
whether his evidence is correct or not? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not think that worth a: 

Mr. JONES. I donot think forty years of service ought to 
blot out his deliberate desertion under such cireumstanees as 
he deserted. The condition upon which he was permitted to 
return to his command after his first desertion, as set forth in 
the President's proclamation, was that he should se: there 
after until honorably discharged. He did not keep the condi 
tion, but again willfully deserted and entered the service of the 
Mexican Government, for which he received a bounty. Such 
wian is not entitled toan honorable discharge, and has no claims 
upon his country for a pension. 

Such a manis adeserter and a bounty jumper and not an honor- 
able soldier. That is my answer to the gentleman. I under- 
stand these two witnesses were not able to state the facts that I 
want to know; and [ can well understand how they could not 
have stated those facts. They could not know why this man 
remained away from his command even if they knew why he 
left it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN ofIndiana. I donot want to make any statement 
here that [am not absolutely certainof. I want the committee to 
have full knowledge of all the facts before they take action, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that the further considera- 
tion of this bill be postponed; in other words, that it be with- 
drawn without losing its place on the Calendar, and in the mean- 
time I willexamine this evidence. 

Mr. PICKLER. The trouble, Mr. Chairnian, is that bills of 
this kind come up and some gentleman makes an objection, and 
we spend an hour or two discussing them, and then they are laid 
aside, and the next night they come up again and we spend an- 
other hour or so in discussion, thus cutting off other bills from 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
— from Indiana that this bill be laid aside without prej- 
udice? 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire consent to 
withdraw the bill without prejudice, retaining its place on the 
Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HEARD. I do not want to object, but I want the indul- 
gence of the House to say that the gentleman from Indiana in 
charge of the bill |Mr. MARTIN] expressed his intention of ex- 
amining the record with a view to giving the House further in- 
formation upon this subject at. some other time. 

Now, I rise to give notice that hereafter when a bill is pre- 
sented to the committee, and discussed pro and con, and permis- 
sion is asked to withdraw it, I shall insist that it take its place 
at the foot of the Calendar, and not be brought up successively 
night after night to be kept constantly before the committee, 
and in that manner prevent the consideration of bills that would 
not be objected to. 

The CHATRMAN. 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


WELLS JOHNSON. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a favor of the 
committee. I am not able to regularly attend the night ses- 
sions like these young gentlemen around me, and will ask that 
a bill slightly increasing a pension may now be considered. It 
is a Senate bill which passed the Senate in the last Congress, 
and now comes again from the Senate. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Has it been considered by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN]|asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[A bill (S. 578) granting an increase of pension to Wells Johnson. } 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ishereby, 
authorized and en ores on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pensionlaws, the name of Wells Johnson, of 
Ripley County, Ind., at the rate of #30 per month, in lieu of the pension he ls 
now receiving. 
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Will the gentleman yield to me? 


In the absence of objection, the bill will 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr, Chairman, but a single word. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request for unan- 
imous consent? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say a single word. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let us have the re ort read. 

Mr.HOLMAN. This increase is only $6a month. This man 
is now receiving $24. I have been acquainted with this soldier 
from childhood, and I am certain it isa proper case. The bill 
prove the Senate at the last session, an sak I was unable to get it 

ore the House in the last Congress. It has now passed the 
Senate again, and I am certain that it is an unusually meritor- 
ious case. 

Mr. LACEY. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. lask for the reading of the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemam object to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. LACEY. I do. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I.ask for the reading of the report. It is | 
not usual to object before the report has been read. 

Mr. LACEY. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr, STALLINGS. Will the gentleman let the report be 
read? 

Mr. LACEY. Lobject to the reading of thereport. We took 
up all of last Friday night im the consideration of a bill which 
was taken up out of its order, and a good deal of time has been 
spent in the same way this evening. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is the first time in my long experience 
that such an objection has been made. 

Mr, WHEELER of Alabama. I hope the gentleman from 
lowa will not objeci to this. 

Mr. LACEY. I regret to object. 

Mr. LANE. Iwish tosubmiteome remarks, and I will ask the 
Clerk to read the report in my time. 

The report (by Mr. Marri of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


wae he Gomme e on Invalid Pensions, having had mnder consideration the 


8) granting an increase of yoaden to Wells Johnsen, and also tine 


wait H. t ) for the same 
oe recommendation that it upon th the 
rt hereby made upon said. Senate 
your committee reports that it has i hae “ivoetdgaiod ai the evidence on file 
before ft, incinding phot the exact-condition of the deceased 
leg of the benefictary, an nico tue atidigviea.of Onodiak A. Francisco, Dr. A. 
B. Townsend, and br. P. Abbott, and the petition of a dozen soldier ac- 
quadintances of the beneficiary. The atax of Dr. Abbott is dated M r2, 
1804, wpon a J examination made by him of the applicant at that 
time, and of os us examinations made by 
The condition of said beneficiary on the 2d instant is thus described by 
one Persie, to wit: 
this dey given said clabmant a physical examination. Find him 
onthe as follows: Varicose ulcer of right leg; also G@isease of rectum and 
onstipation; stomach and bowels badly bloated; aver oneraee, hard, nod- 
ee er: spleen enlarged and tender; skin sali ow, moist: 


ane oolie heeamas back nt a bill wit 
of the fav 


es jaundi and 

po rate sitting 80, standing rate 80, on exercise increases to 120; is tleg 
veins badly varicosed and emia of 5ee: knee; right } 
longer than left leg; the ulcer on tnner seth MF dches inches by 
ijinches. Badly emaciated, anemic, and debilitated. No Newicions habits.” 

This vines testifies that he has been acquainted with applicant fer about 
twenty-nine 

A similar il on benait of apppltcant Was reported faverably by this com- 

in the # -second Congress, but was not reached for cons 

‘he report m the Senate Senate Committee on Pensions, and wich your 

committee adopt, is as foll 


“The claimant in this bill ts Weelte 3. Johnsen, of Shes Qumaar. ae, late a 
private in Company B, Sixty Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
enlisted July 23, 1 June : 
curred fn the service. He a ot oe Se nS 
per month, u —— in the rightleg, resulting , and disease 

, e 


“Tae medical and other testimony shows that he isnow suffering from al 
these diseases in an aggravated form; the Pension Bureau~has refused his 
application for an increase on und that he is drawing the highest 
rate of pension ee a a. ena pithie hie te 

ovograp pecsmpenics e 2 ulcers ; one 

is 3} inches, the other 1 ineh in circumference; they are described as con- 
stant and incurable. The soldier suffers all the time, loses sleep, is incom- 
petent for any labor, and, as some of the wena in @ worse con- 
flition than if he had lost his ~e* ogee nsion does not reach the 
amount allowed for the loss of So eoltiee is is poor, has no family of 
his own, lives with his widowed maeiber, oan is also poor, and whom he en- 
eee to help support. Heis without means of any consequence except 


= ‘bill increase pension to to 830 per th; think, 
eee aelbmnnaneet. this nae of 8 per month bis just and reseon: 
" We ‘therefore recommend the passage ef the bill.”’ 

Mr. LANE. I move that the bill be laid aside with a favor- 
able report. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on lay aside the bill, 
to bo reported to the House with the recommen that it do 


The affirmative vote was taken. 
Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I ob 


taken up out of its order, objected to the of the report 
and then asked recognition of the Chair; and I do not de- 
sire now to insist upon my as the time has been taken to 


rood the 04H ana depere 7 to call the attention of the com- 





mittee to one or two facts that I think ought to be more fully 
understood. 

I took the pains to-day to go through the records of the pres- 
ent Congress, and I find that although we have been in session 
now for nine months, there have been but two private pension 
bills which have passed both Houses and secured the approval 
of the President. One of them is a bill in favor of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier’s daughter, to pension her at $12 a month, and 
the other is the case of a soldier of the war of 1812, pensioned at 
$50 per month. He was 101 years of age. Now these bills rep- 
resent all the progress that has boen made in private pension 
legislation during these nine months. 

Mr. STALLINGS. [ demand the someer order. 

Mr. LACEY. This is the regular order. 

Mr. STALLINGS. There is ‘nothing before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from lowa [Mr. Lacey] 
has the floor. 

Mr. LACEY. We have in all this time succeeded in passing 
“| into law just two private pension bills. I objected to my friend 
from Ind [Mr. HOLMAN] calling up this bill out of its order, 
because after nine months we have only succeeded in getting two 
bills through, and I felt that the taking up of any bill out of its 
orderin this way was unjust to the other bills that stood upon the 
Calendar. This billhas been read and the report has been read 
notwithstanding the objection. The objection seems to be disre- 
garded, and I do not pro now to insist upon it. I do hope 
that we can get along with these bills. We ought in a single 
evening to clear up this whole pension calendar. There are not 
many bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. BRYAN. I should like to ask the gentleman if he has 
investigated to find out how many bills have passed the House? 

Mr. LACEY. I donot know the number. ft makes no differ- 


— — many bills pass the House; they can not become laws 


ee pass y the Senate. 
“rhe only bills that have become laws in the present Congrom 
are H. B. *og27. er a pension of $50 a month to Andrew 
Franklin, a soldier of the war of 1812, now 101 years of age; and 


| the other, H. RB. 6258, in favgr of Havnah Lyons, daughter ofa 


BRevolutionar eg A granting her $12 a month. 

Mr. BRYA Is it not true that all legislation has been sus- 
pended during the discussion of the tariff bill? 

et Lt . They have passed more bills in the Senate than 


we ha 

Mr. ‘HOLMAN. I hope this bill will be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with a favorable recom- 
mendation. 


HARRIET T. VOSBURGH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
4561) granting a pension to Harriet T. Vosburgh. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask if the bill to remove the charge of de- 


coriion aa ee Frederick Ottstotts was not before this bill on the 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Calendar number, 280. 


Mr. JONES. It was not in that order last Friday night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that that bill was 
not in order at the Friday night session: 

Mr. HEARD. The Calendar number of that bill is 278, in- 
stead of 280. That is the bill just read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is a minorite 
aa as well as the report in this ease, and I ask that both by 
r 


The Clerk n to read the report. 
Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, if the Clerk will suspend 
I think we may save some time. On Friday night, two weeks 


“erhoCHATRMAN, For what purpose does the ees rise? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I rise to state that this billis not pa y 
on - Calendar, as it had been passed before; and 
stand—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Ishould think itmade agreat deal of dif- 
ference. If the bill has been passed it is not properly on the 
Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the reading of the 


aoe 

Mr. STALLINGS. I poke the point of order, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. eman will state it. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I ve already stated the facts—that this 
bill has been laid aside heretofore with a favorable report in 
this committee, and therefore there is no necessity for its being 
on the Calendar again. 
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that point. 


Mr. STALLINGS. I will state the facts, and that is the only | 


way to get at the matter. Twoweeksago I objected to the con- 
sideration of this bill under amisapprehension. The gentleman 
from New York | Mr. Curtis] afterwards called my attention to 
the facts in the case, and I subsequently asked unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be laid aside with a favorable recommenda- 
tion, and that request was granted by the Committee of the 
Whole. Those are the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiama. The facts stated by the gentleman 
from Alabama appear on page 5970 of the Recorp. This bill 
really has been laid aside with a favorable recommendation of 
the committee for two weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order, then, is well taken. 


FREDERICK OTTSTOTTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1197) for the relief of Frederick Ottstotts. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, directed to remove the charge of desertion against Frederick 
Ottstotts (or Otstotts), late of Company K, Fifth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, and issue to him an honorable discharge from the Army of the 
United States. 


Mr. JONES. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. Bowers of California) was read, as fol- 
lows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1197) to remove the charge of desertion against Frederick Ottstotts, have 
had the same under careful consideration and report the same back with a 
recommendation that it do pass. 

A bill of a similar character was favorably reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the Fifty-second Co S, and it the House. From 
the facts presented your committee find that the soldierrendered such serv- 
ices to the United States as should entitle him to the relief praved for in the 
bill, inasmuch as he is now suffering from the loss of eyesix +: and a de- 
a of his mental faculties, ali occasioned from the resnit of,hismill- 
tary service. 

He enlisted in 1855, as his military record which is herewith submitted will 
show, and served continuously until August 10, 1865, after the close of the 
war. His last enlistment was ae, for the purpose of assisting in the 
suppression of the rebellion, but as he belonged to the regulars and not the 
volunteers, the case is notcovered by erallaw. Your committee believe 
that after ten years of service, a por of which was rendered during the 
war, resulting in physically wrecking the system of a man, the least the 
Government can do is to grant him an honorable discharge. 





Private Frederick Otstott enlisted May 15, 1855; was assigned to Troop K, 
Second Cavalry, and discharged May i6, 1860, by expiration of term of serv- 
ice; he reénlisted in the troop June 14, 1860; designation changed to Fifth 
Srna and was discharged July 1, 1864, by reason of reénlistment; he re- 
enlisted July 1, 1864, for three years; was d to Troop K, Fifth United 
States Cavalry:. deserted Angust 10, 1865, at Washington, D. C., and never 
returned to his command. © Department has no power to remove the 
charge of desertion under act of March 2, 1889, the only law on the subject 
now in force. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state that I do 
not think all the members of the committee have heard this re- 
port. There is a record attached to this report which states 
very explicitly what the report only refers to as a matter of in- 
ference. It states that this soldier deserted August 10, 1965, at 
Washington, D.C., and neverreturned to hiscommand; and there 
is no such statement in this report as there was im the report in 


the case which we have just had under consideration, and which | 


was discussed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTYN]. 
In that case the point was made that it was merely a technical 
desertion; that the man did not intend to desert; that he had 
left his command for the purpose of returning, and that by rea- 
son of certain facts he was unable to get back to his command. 

Now, this is a case of absolute, unequivocal desertion, without 
excuse, and without the slightest extenuating circumstance con- 
nected with it, sofar as this report shows. This man absolutely 
deserted his command right here in the city of Washington, 
and never attempted to return. He offered no excuse for his 
desertion, and to this day has offered none. It is said now that 
he needs assistance, and that in view of his long and honorable 
record prior to the time of his desertion the committee thinks 
he ought to be pensioned. ‘ 

I submit that in a case of this sort the charge ought not to be 
removed, where there is not one single extenuating circumstance 
offered by the man himself, who does not deign even to say why 
he deserted. He wasasoldier in the regular Army and nota 
volunteer, not one of those men who the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] talked about, who went in the war and 
fought the country’s battles without having been enlisted. I 
submit in all candor that this is not a proper case for the inter- 
vention of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question ison laying aside the bill 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. Asan amendment I move that the bill be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it lie on the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman fied The question was taken on the motion of Mr. JONES, and the 


| Chairman announced that he was in doubt. 
The committee divided, and there were—ayes 17, noes 18. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Jonus} and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MARTIN}. : 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of the 
committee fora moment. At our last pension session this bill 
| was called up, and after some discussion a motion was made 
similar to that made just now by the gentieman from Virginia 
[Mr. JONES] that the bill be reported to the House adversely. | 
then suggested, in view of the absence of the gentleman who had 
introduced the bill as wellas of the gentleman who had reported 
it from the Committee on Military Affairs, that the right th 
to do would be to place iton the Calendar and pass it over with- 
out prejudice. I now ask unanimous consent that the bi 
withdrawn from the consideration of the committee with lex 
to take its place at the foot of the Calendar. 

Mr. PICKLER. LIobject. I do not see any reason why w 
should not finish this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The tellers wil! tak 
their places. 

The tellers took their places. 

Mr. PICK LER (pending the count by tellers). I rise to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Whose bill is this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is a bil 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, if there is nobody here to look after th: 
bill, ! ask unanimous consent that the request of the gentleman 
‘from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] be granted. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from South Dakota objected to 
that course a while ago, and [ now renew the objection. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ay 

25, noes 5. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do lie on the table. 


HARRIET WOODBURY. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 811) to pension Harriet Woodbury, Windsor, Vt. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is here) 
authorized and dtrected to place on the pension roll, subject to the pro 
sionsand regulations of the general pension laws, the name of Harriet Wood- 
bury, late widow of Aaron G. Firman, of Conrpany I, Seventh Regimen 
Vermont Volunteers. 


Mr. STALLINGS. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. JONES. Let us have both reports. 

The report of the committee (by Mr. APSLEY) was read, as 
follows: 


The Committe on Invalid Pensions have considered the bill (H. R.SI1) to 
pension Harriet Woodbury, and submit the following report: 

The petitioner was formerly the widow of Aaron G. Firman, who served 
in Company I, Seventh Vermont Volunteers, from November 25, 1863, until 
his death in the service October 2, 1864; the widow was pensioned from the 
death of the soldier to July 14, 1866, when she again married; pension was 
then paid to a minor child of soldier until October 29, 1880, when he became 
16 years of age, since which date no pension has been paid. ‘hese facts are 
shown by the recordS of the Pension Bureau. 

The petitioner, Harriet Woodbury, of Windsor, Vt.. testifies that after her 
marriage to Samuel H. Woodbury she was compelled to go out to labor to 
support herself and invalid husband, and that ho lingered along antil 
July 26, 1886, when he died of cancer; that since his death she is left without 
any means and is now obliged to earn her subsistence by laboring at %5 cents 
per day, and that such remuneration is all the imcome she has. She stilire 
mains a widow. 

Santuel H. R. Emery, of Bartonsville, Vt., corroborates the above and tes 
tifies that the petitioner's husband, Woodbury, while apparently healthy 
when she married him, was afterward afflicted with cancer, and that the pe- 
titioner had to labor for their support; that Mr. Woodbury died in 1886, leav 
ing his widow without means, and that she now labors for her daily bread 
and hardly earns enough for a support. 

Your committee return the bill with the recommendation that it do pass, 
after being amended by striking out the word “ regulations ”’ in line 5 and in 
serting in eu thereof the word ‘‘limitations.”’ 


The views of the minority were read, as follows: 


The minority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions submit the following 
statement of their views in regard to the bill (H.R.811) to pension Harriet 
Woodbury: 

The purpose of this bill is to restore to the pension roll, as widow of a sol- 
dier who died in 1864, his former widow who remarried in 1866 and lived with 
her second husband until he died in 1886. The minority have had occasion to 
express their views heretofore in cases of this character, and the statement 
made in report No. 601 on the bill (H. R. 2908) to pension Martha E. Miller, 
which is equally applicable to this case, is as follows: 

To pass this bill is to nullify for the benefit of this one individual the snb 
stantial limitation of the general laws that the pension of soldiers’ widows 
who have remarried shall cease. 

The objections to be urged against such bills as thisare numerous. In tho 
first place, it makes an exception of a case which is in nowise exception i. 
There may be vary degrees of destitution in different cases, but it may 
be fairly stated that all cases of widows who have remarried and again be- 
come husbandless by reason of death or divorce present the same substan- 
tial conditions. 


If any widow so sitmated should be restored to pension all widows so sit- 
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uated should be restored, and this by general enactment and not by indi- 
vidual private bills, whereby those who may aooeee to have a friend to es- 
use their cause secure a benefit which the modest and the unknown never 
hink of seeking. Special pension acts are jisiifiable only in cases which 
are essentially exceptional andshould not be used to grant to one that which 
is denied to the many, whose situation is ——— the same. But aside 
from this consideration, however, the soldier's widow who remarries vol- 
untarily relinquishes her pension because she prefers to do so. 

The Government can not become an insurer against an unfortunate termi- 
nation of this second matrimonial venture either by divorce or death. To 
restore pension in case of divorce is toeneourage remarried widows to seek 
divorces, and, in any event, it is to e them an ostensible claim upon the 
soldier’s death and memory which they have long since renounced by pref- 
erence, 

Furthermore, it is not to be assumed that legislation of this character is 
in the line of justice or of honor to the soldiers themselves, or that it is nec- 
essarily desired or favored by the soldier classes. 

Acontribution from the public Treasury to the support of the widow of 
the soldier so long as she remains his widow, every soldier, perhaps, desires, 
and the common consent of the nation for thirty years has sanctioned this, 
but that each soldier looks forward to and desires that his services and his 
memory shall be the basis of a pension to his wife at some remote day be- 

ond an intervening period of matrimonial alliance with some other hus- 
band, is by no means self-evident or fairly to be presumed. 

M. R. BALDWIN. 
Cc. J. ERDMAN. 
JOHN J. MCDANNOLD. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
recommended by the committee. 

The Clerk read the amendmentas set outin the last paragraph 
of the report. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions who introduced this bill 
and also who reported it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. It was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Grout], and it was reported by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. APSLEY]. 

Mr. STALLINGS. The getitieman from Vermont is not pres- 
ent this evening. 

Mr. MARTIN of tndiana. It is the same bill that was dis- 
cussed at length two weeks ago. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have the same objections 
to this bill that I had when it was up for consideration two 
weeks ago. I do not bolieve that we ought to nullify the gen- 
eral statute in order to make an exception in the case of this 
woman, The general law provides that whenever the widow of 
a soldier remarries she loses her pensionable status. That is 
the general statute. If itis not a good law we ought to repeal 
it. Ifitisa good law we ought to abide by it. There is not 
one scintilla of evidence set out in the majority report of the 
committee, or in the minority report, that would justify the al- 
lowance of a pension in this case over and above hundreds and 
thousands of other cases of the same character. 

If I were to object to this bill on the ground that it would set 
a precedent which would draw hundreds and thousands yes, 
millions of dollars from the Treasury in cases of the same ik nd, 
that alone would be a sufficient reason; but I put my objection 
on ahigher ground. There may, be perhaps, 10,000 or even 20,- 
600 widows in the United States who are in a condition similar 
to that in which this woman stands. There is a general law 
which says to her and others in like condition, ‘‘ You can not 
draw a pension as the widow of asoldierif you remarry.” Now, 
we are asked to make an exception of this case in favor of this 
woman, while thousands of others are compelled to abide by the 
law as it exists and as it has existed for years. I see no justice 
in that. 

Not a single reason is given in either the majority or the mi- 
nority report why a pension should be allowed to this woman, 
and I for one can not afford to give my vote to nullify the gen- 
eral statute in special cases like this. I repeat, if the law is a 
bad one, let us repeal it; but if it is a good one, let us abide by 
it. Noreason is given, or can be given, for granting a pension 
in this case better than can be given in hundreds and thousands 
of other cases of widows who have remarried. 

The husband of this woman was no braver, no truer to the 
Union cause than the husbands of thousands of other women 
who are forbidden to draw pensions because they have remar- 
ried; yet because this one happens to have a friend in Congress 
we are asived to give her a privilege which is refused to others 
standing in alike situation. I do not believe in any such fa- 
voritism, nor will I ever while Iam amember of this House vote 
to give a pension to an individual while it is refused to others 
of the same class equally meritorious. 

Now, I wish to make a little d ssion at this point. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLts], in discussing the bill 
which he brought before the House at our last Friday night ses- 
sion, and again to night, stated that we had twenty-nine millions 
of money in the naval pension fund. That is an error. The 
amount is only fourteen millions, and it draws only 3 per cent 
interest perannum. It brings in interest $375,000, which goes 
to pay these navy pensions as far as it goes, and the estimated 
amount re jui*ed to pay this naval pension for this year is about 


four millions. Therefore the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was erroneous. 

Now, | do not desire to discuss this question any further. My 
mind is unalterably opposed to allowing pensions of this char- 
acter unless we repeal the general statute and place all on the 
same footing. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Alabama who has just taken 
his seat. It is a remarkable fact that every pension that comes 
before this House is opposed by thatgentleman. Here is acom- 
mittee making a favorable report, and some members of the 
committee making a minority report, but nobody is present to 
defend the one or the other. It is, I repeat, a remarkable fact 
ee the gentleman from Alabama opposes all these pension 

8. ' 

Now, the law provides that a widow drawing a pension, if she 
remarries, forfeits her pension; and I have no doubt that it was 
— on this principle: that as she had remarried again she 

iad some person to support and defend her. That is the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, and it relieves the pension rolls just 
to thatextent. Thatact ought to remain on the law books of 
the nation, because we have, as gentlemen have said, thousands 
of widows all through the country who have remarried and have 
been removed from the pension rolls,and the men they married 
are able and competent to take care of them and are doing so to- 
day—thus reducing the pension list, the number on the rolls, 
and the amount required to pay them. 

_ But there is another fact in this case that we must not lose 
sight of. This woman's husband—her first love, her first hus- 
band-—gave up his life to save this Government from dismem- 
berment. As I understand it, this man died from wounds re- 
ceived in line of duty during the war. Now, she remarried, and 
was taken from the rolls, and properly so, under the general 
statute. No doubt she believed the man she married could sup- 
port her. She understood full well that if she remarried she 
would be dropped from the pension rolls. 

But, unfortunately for this soldier’s widow, the man she mar- 
ried—her second husband—fell sick, as the record shows, and 
in place of being a defense and a support to her he became a 
burden and lingered a long time, finally dying with that terri- 
ble disease, cancer. We find her to-day absolutely destitute, 
with people dependent upon her, and working for 25 cents a day 
for her support and theirs. 

I take the position that the general law should not be repealed, 
but should stand here to protect the Government, and let these 
widows who remarry and have second husbands who are able 
and willing to take care of them do their duty instead of re- 
quiring the Government to do it by providing support for their 
families. 

The thousands of widows who have been remarried under such 
circumstances, and whose husbands are able to take care of 
them, are not éntitled to pension. But I ask, in justice and 
equity, if this woman, who gave her first husband’s life to the 
service of his country, and married again, believing that she 
married a man who was able to take care of her, but, on the con- 
trary, having to take care of him for a long time in his last ill- 
ness, whether she should not be restored to the position which 
was forfeited by the second marriage? 

In her old age she finds herself without anything to support 
her excepta little, miserable pittance of 25 or 30 cents a 
day. I think under these circumstances that she is justly 
entitled to ask the Government to restore her to the pen- 
sion rolls. It is no argument against such special bills as 
this to say that the general statute forbids them. The House 
has passed, and always will pass them, and I believe these cases 
ought to be passed. There can not be very many of them, and 
it is better that the general statute should remain, and that re- 
lief should be granted in — cases by special bills, for the 
reason that then the House has the facts in every case before it, 
and can determine properly whether it is meritorious or other- 
wise. 

I hope this bill will be passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I presented this 
matter very fully two weeks ago to-night to the committee, and 
will not detain the committee now except to make a few very 
brief remarks. 

The number of bills of this character pees by the Fiftieth 
Congress at one session was 3; in the ty-first Congress the 
number was 34; in the Fifty-second Congress, 11. 

Now, I present these facts for two purposes: one to show that 
the idea that there are thousands of these cases in existence in 
the United States to-day is utterly erroneous. 

Mr.STALLINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Have you any idea how many of such cases there are? 


Mr. MARTIN of Ind . Ihave just this idea: It has gone 
through the length and breadth of the land thatin proper cases, 
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where the soldier died and the widow remarried and has been 
a good woman, her second husband dying and leaving her desti- 
tute, that the House—I do not mean this House, but the Con- 
gress of the United States—will restore her,to the pension roll. 

Mr.STALLINGS. That is hardly, I would suggest, an an- 
swer to my question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Let me answer it. 

I want to show the only source by which I can get the infor- 
mation the gentleman seeks. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this is known throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
and has been for years and years, there were thirty-four of these 


bills passed in the Fifty-first Congress and only eleven in the | 


Fifty-second. The number pending before Congress at this ses- 
sion is only about thirty or forty, and the number favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, during the nine 
months we have been in session, is only seven. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Now, may I interrupt my friend right 
there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Isit nota fact that in the Fifty-second 
Congress there was a terrible fight made in this House in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on this very proposition, and that the bills 
were defeated; and is not that the reason why there have been 
so few applications? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No; I think not. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Iwill state to my friend from Indiana that 
I heard it so stated bvan old member of the House this evening. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I was pretty familiar with that 
matter in the Fifty-second Congress, having had the honor to 
be chairman of thatcommittee. My recollection now is—though 
I may beat fault—that no fight has ever hitherto been made upon 
this class of bills. 

Now I speak of this for another reason. Wheneach new Con- 
gress meets in its first session, is there not a presumption that 
when a certain class of cases have been acted upon favorably in 
per Congresses, by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

y the House of Representatives, by the Senate, and by the 
President of the United States inapproval,for years and years, 
that the committee will feel bound to make favorable reports 
when bills of that kind, with proper proof, come before the com- 
mittee? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just letme put this one matter to the 
members of this Committee of the Whole of the Fifty-third 
Congress. Hore is the precedent, established in the Fiftieth 
Congress. It was followed in the Fifty-first Congress and in the 
Fifty-second Congress. It has been followed, after full and fair 
investigation, by a great majority of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions in the Fifty-third Congress. Now, I put it to the 
members of the Committee of the Whole, sitting here to-night, 
are you willing now that this Committee of the Whole shall 
begin to break down well-established precedents of the House 
of Representatives, made in the past and followed by your 
committee honestly and conscientiously in this House? 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this committee, let me appeal 
to you once more. Is there a single thing in the facts presented 
by this case which is dishonorable to this applicant or that takes 
away one shade of her respect for the memory of the husband 
who lost his life in the service? If so, what is it? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
that she very readily forgot the memory of that soldier husband 
by marrying again. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 1 
think not. I desire to suggest this fact. I believe it is true—I 
am sure from my knowledge of the facts that it was true upon 
the side of the Union in the late war—that the great body of the 
soldiers came from the poorer classes of the people of this coun- 
try, and that when a soldier lost his life in the service he had 
little but his memory to leave to his widow and children. I be- 
lieve you would find that true amongst the men who enlisted on 
the side of the Confederacy. I believe that when they died, re- 
gardless of the results of the War, the most they left to their 
widows and children was but a memory. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I should like to suggest to the gentleman 
that as far as the Southern soldiers were concerned, they came 
both from the poor and the rich. 

Mr.MARTIN of Indiana. Very well. Grantthat. Now, inthis 
case, as far as the proof shows, this woman made a second mar- 
riage, which the laws of the country recognize as honorable. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Thelaw encourages marriage. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. The law encourages marriage. 
The practice of Congress in this class of cases has been, when 
the woman has been shown to be poor, when she married again 
and the second husband died, to say by its action, reported 
through its regular committees, that the widow of a man who 
gave his life in the service of his country, evenif she did marry 





again, shall not, when the proper facts are presented before 
Congress, be allowed to end See days in the poorhouse. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion,! appeal to this Committee of 
the Whole of the Fifty-third Congress not to break down well- 
established precedents which have been made for the guidance 
not only of the House, but of its committees, and in this case 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questionis on the motion to lay aside 
the bill with a favorable recommendation. : 

Mr. JONES. Mr.Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana talks 
about the establishmentof precedents, and argues that the com- 
mittee ought to pass this bill because a precedent has been es- 
tablished by the passage of other bills of this character. 

Now, it seems to me that that is very narrow ground upon 
which to base a request that this House should pass this bill. [I 
rather thought that every one of these special pension cases was 
supposed to stand upon some special ground. I[ had not un- 
derstood that it was claimed that because one widow who had 
remarried had been pensioned that we ought to pension all 
widows who elected to remarry and who became widows for the 
second time. If that be true, then we ought to have the general 
law which has been talked about and pension them all. 

It is not a question of whether special bills pensioning widows 
who have remarried have passed this House. The question is 
whether this bill presents such special merit as to entitle this 
widow to special legislation in her behalf. I admit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am opposed to all bills of thisclass. I state candidly 
and frankly that I am opposed to all of these special bills pen- 
sioning widows who have remarried and afterwards lost their 
second husbands. As I understand, the ground upon which spe- 
cial legislation is asked ordinarily, it is that there is some spe- 
cial merit in the case presented. The fact that a bill of that 
kind has passed in some formerCongress is not aquestion which 
ought to operate as binding on the mindsof the members of this 
House. 

I understood the gentleman from Indiana to say a little while 
ago in his general remarks that in a case of this sort a pension 
should be granted where a soldier had died in the service of his 
country. I would like to ask the gentleman if his committee 
has not reported cases of this sort to this House where the soldier 
did not die in the service of his country but died after the close 
of the war? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in 
reply that it is utterly impossible for me to keepin mind ali the 
cases that have been reported. If the gentleman knows of that 
kind of a case, I hope he will frankly state it to the House. 

Mr. JONES. I think Ido. My memory is not very good, but 
I think I have read a number of reports of cases of that sort; 
and I supposed that the chairman of the Committee of Invalid 
Pensions, who should be familiar with all this kind of legislation, 
and who said that in cases where a soldier died in the service of 
his country his widow who remarries and loses her second hus- 
band should be pensioned, meant to convey the idea that only 
in such case where the soldier had so died would he be willing 
to pension his widow who remarried. 

I wanted to be apprised of the fact, if it were so. When I re- 
fer to the record of this soldier, I find that it is very different 
from the others I have readupon thesubject. Most of those re- 
ports stated when the soldier married his first wife, whether be- 
fore the war or at the beginning of the war, and whether or not 
she shared his privations and discomfortsduring the war. This 
report is silent upon the subject as to when this woman married 
the soldier upon account of whose service she asks to bs pen- 
sioned. She may not have lived with him more than a single 
day, so far as this report shows; but it does show that in less 
than two years after he died she found another husband, with 
whom she lived for twenty years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. It is perfectly apparent by infer- 
ence, and almost amounts to a positive statement of fact, that 
his widow was married to the soldier sometime previous to his 
death, which was on October 2, 1864. He volunteered on the 
26th of November, 1863. The gentleman will notice that the 
minor child became 16 years of age in the year 1880; conse- 
quently, the woman must have been married to the soldier at 
least two years, and probably longer. 

Mr. JONES. It may be true thatsuch an inference may be drawn 
from the facts which you now state. I said that this report did 
not state when this soldier was married to the woman who now 
wishes to be pensioned on his account, though she has since 
lived for twenty years as the wife of another man. Admitting 
that she had been married to this soldier nearly a year, as you 
say, he did not enter the service of the country until nearly the 
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beginning of 1864. It was, to be accurate, November 26, 1863, 
before he entered the service of his country; and the report 
does not show that he died on account of any wounds he re- 
ceived or any privations he suffered during the war. The re- 
port simply says that he died in the service. He might have 








is not a general law on the subject is that we all know it would 
add immensely to the pension roll. I call the gentleman's at- 
tention to another thing. I remember that in the Fifty-second 
Congress, when a bill was under consideration to pension army 
nurses, my friend from Indiana said—and I know said in all sin- 
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died of a cancer, as the subsequent husband did. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Ifthe gentleman wi'l permit me to 
interrupt him. I know the gentleman desires to be perfectly 
fair, and I ask him to yield to me. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. You know as a matter of fact that 
under the general law this child could not have been pensioned 
except upen proof of disease incurred as the result of service. 

Mr. JONES. Unless the father died on account of disease 
incurred in the service? 

Mr.MARTIN of Indiana. Mow, in this case there was a reg- 
ular adjudication in the Pension Office, and a pension was granted 
to the minor child of the soldier because he had incurred dis- 
ease in or by reason of his serviee, and the child received a 
pension as the result of that. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to me for one moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indinna one question. Would not the widow have received the 
pension that the minor child received if she had not remarried? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiama. I expect so. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then this child received a pension that 
the mother would have received and the pension she was entit- 
led to in ber own right until she was 16 years of age? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I think so. 

Mr. STALLINGS. So that a pension 
service of this soldier until the miner child was years of 

a 


Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
that time. 
Mr.STALLINGS. The child was 


pensioned until it was 16, 
and a pension has been ? 


all those 
Mr. JONBS. Now, in answer to the statement made by the 


gentleman from Indiana, I will say that I am not as familiar. 


with the general pension laws as he is, but he infers from the 
fact that the child mentioned in the was pensioned for 


all these sixteen years that the soldier died from disease con-. 


tracted in the service. Thatmay be so, but it would have been 
much more satisfactory if the committee had so stated in this 
report. And in further :reply to his n, I will remind 
= gentleman of a fact he knows — as I do, os 
very Congress we have repealed em act granting a pension 
beczuse we had become satisfied that the party was not entitled 
to a pansion. 
Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Two of them. 
Mr. JONES. Twoofthem. There are also bills now pend- 


ing and upon the Calendar, one of which has been reached to-. 


where two widows have been drawing 
pensions at the same time, or, at least, where two widows drew 
the back pay to which the soldier was entitled. The inference 
to be drawn from the a in that case, as I argued when it 
was brought up before, is that whilst we were asked to grant a 
pension to the second so-called widow, the former, or true widow, 
was drawiag a pension atthe time. [refer to the Mary Trickey 


case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, an inference such as that suggested by 
the gentleman from Indiana is not a safe ground upon which to 
base legislative action. It would have been much better to have 
set out the facts in the report. When I undertake to discuss 
these cases E do it upon the reperts as they are presented to the 


night and passed a 


House, and | think the committee these reports 
ought to make them as full and explicit as P ble. But what 
I want to impress on this House partieu is that this is no 
excsptional case. I do not know what the umstancesof this 


woman were before she married these soldiers. 

The only und which the pension is asked is that she 
has to earn her own g. There are hundreds and thousands 
ef poor women in this country who have to earn their own 
living. It is not shown that this woman is decrepit or unable 
to work. So far as the she is as and as 
able to work as any other woman in the country who to do 
it. There is nothing stated in this report which appeals to our 


sympathies. This is not an excep case. 
‘This woman has no better ground for a than hun- 
dreds, and, I venture to say, thousands of ; for notwith- 
the ioa of the distinguished . from In- 
diana, I am ed that there are not only but thou- 
aands of widowsin similar circumstances, and who would 
come in undera general law. I think the only reason why there 
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Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I+ has beon paid during that time. ; 
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| lish: and if it be true, as the 





cerity and honesty—that there were not three hundred nurses 
in the United States who would be pensioned under that law; 
that the.matter had been investigated, and that, from the very 
best information that could be collected, there would not bs three 
hundred of them. 

Now, I do not know the exact number, but I do know that over 
three hundred have been pensioned already under thatiaw; not 
greatly in excess of that number, I admit, but a large number 
of cases of that character are now pending before the Pension 
Bureau awaiting adjudication, and we shall not know for years 
to come how many persons will go upon the pension rolls under 
a law which, at the time it was passed, Congress was assured 
would not apply to more thanthree hundred persons. I remem- 
ber also that the late President Garfield, and other distinguished 
this floor, declared over and over, at different times, 
that the pension roll would not exceed such and such a number, 
and that the aggregate amount of money to be paid would not 
be more than such and such an amount; yet we all know that 
we have long ago gone far beyond the highest limit then set beth 
as to the number of pensioners and as to the amountof the money 
paid them, in spite of the predictions of those distinguished 
gentlemen to the contrary. 

For these reasons I can not accept the statement of my friend 
from Indiana on this subject, though I would accept state- 


| ment as soon as that of any gentleman I know, and sooner upon 
| this question, 
has been paid for the, 

16 | man can tell how many widows there are that are standing in 


The child has been pensioned for 


I know that he has 


, iven it painstaking 
and conscientious consideration. 


The fact is, however, that no 


circumstances to the one whose case is now being dis- 

cussed and considered, and the gentleman is greatly mistaken if 
he thinks that the number will not exceed hundreds; it will run 
up into the thousands, aye! intothetensof thousands. The fact 
that a large number of such claims have not been brought be- 
fore Congress up to this time is no reasonfor believing that they 
ae be presented hereafter, if only sufficientencouragement 

8 given. 

he gentleman is mistaken in posing that it has gone out 

to the country that such cases as this are being pensioned here. 
I do not think the public understands such to be the case. Ifthe 
public did understand that all that had tobe done was to present 
a claim of this kind and the pension would be allowed, the Cal- 


endar which would be required to hold such cases would be 


many times larger than that which we are working this 
. That is ono of the reasons why I think this claim and 
others like it ought not to be allowed. 

The more of them we pass the more bad precedents we estab- 

ntleman alleges, that we have 
ind in the itis high time 
that we call a haltand go no farther in that direction. A bad 
precedent should never be followed by an honest man simply in 
order to establish a reputation for consistency. 

Iam notin the least disturbed on account of the precedents 
to which our attention is directed. I do not doubt that during 
the last three or four Congresses pension cases of every conceiv- 
able kind were | by this House, and many of them were 
slipped through in the morning hour without the slightest.con- 
sideration, and even without the reading of the reports being 
demanded, and when, probably, no one but fhe gentleman in 
charge of the bill knew snyiens about its nature. 

I do not regard these as precedents that should be followed. 
When cases go through Congress without discussion, by unani- 
mous consent, and without the slightest consideration on the 
part of anybody, I do not think we ought to be afterwards told, 
when we op a case which has no merit and we know 
that it ought not to pass, that we have passed similar cases, 
egually without merit, in some other Congress, when perhaps 
we who are now present were not members of that body and 
had no part in its action, and not, therefore, in any way respon- 
sible for what was or was not done. So long as Iam amember 
of this House I shall not place conscience in the keeping of 
any guided in my action by what another may have 
done, my judgment and my conscience approve it. 

Mr. N. . Mr. Chairman, I have come to these Friday 
night meetingsand voted for agreat many special pension laws. 
Iam here or. to protest against the passage of the one be- 
fore us at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt from motives of delicacy, which 


were not improper, that as an ex-Confederate I should 

twhen pensions were being discussed,and I have done 

80 I want to to you, and to the members of 
the House of Representatives of the American Congress that I 
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am in favor of the pension laws, notwithstanding I fell next to 
the box with mypeople. Ibelieve it is right to pension the dis- 
abled soldiers of the Union Army. I vote for pensions to the 


honest disabled Union soldiers just.as cheerfully as I would vote | 


in the legislative appropriation bill to pay the President's sal- 
ary ormy own. But there is something in this bill that goes 
beyond the scope which I am willing as a representative of th« 
people to go in voting away their money. 

The laws for pensioning the Union soldiers began, I suppose, 
during the civil war; but section 4702 of the Revised Statutes, 
which was enacted in 1874, providesin brief that the widow of a 
soldier until she remarries shall have a pension. 
law provides that when the widow remarries her pension shall 
cease. 

Now, there has been some talk here about a widow remarry- 
ing. I have nothing on earth to say about that. It is a deli- 
cate matter that I would notintrude upon. I donot believe that 
any gentleman on this floor has a right to question the privilege 
of a widow to remarry when she gets ready and thinks she has 
a good opportunity to settle herself happily in life. It is one of 
those matters that is boyond criticism, and ought to be with all 
gentlemen. But when the general law, which has been in ex- 
istence since 1874, says that the pension of a widow shall cease 
with her remarriage, there I draw the line. ; 

If it is right to pension a lady who has once been the widow 
of a soldier, and who afterwards ventured into a second matri- 
monial alliance, let us have a general law to pension all of them. 
I want to say to you frankly that I am notin favor of such a 
law. Iam opposed toit. I believe it is right for the Republic 
to pension its brave soldiers and to pension their widows. But, 
Mr. Chairman, when you talk about the poverty of the lady who 
was once the widow of this soldier, who perhaps gave his life 
in the service of the Government, I want to tell you that in my 
district,and in my State of Arkansas,.and in al] of the other 
Southern States, there are many people whoare very poor; there 
are people who do not have both bread and meat to eat every 


day, and yet they labor and toilthe year around. And let me | 


say to my Republican friends, who may shake their finger and 
say to me, * You are a rebel,” that agreat many of these people 
are negroes 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 
more? 

Mr. NEILL. We pay them all they are worth. The negro 
gets the mest of it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. NEILL. My friend, when you Republicans undertake to 
taunt me about the negroes, let me tell you that I was born and 
reared amongst them. The first sustenance of life I ever drew 
was from the breast of a good negro mammy, and I know more 
of that race than you do, or any other of your folk. 

Mr.CURTIS of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. NEILI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Is it not a fact that while they de all 
the work you take all they earn, and bring them out in debt at 
the end of the yeaa? 

Mr, NELLL. 
ful race. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. And loyal, teo. 

Mr. NEILL. Yes; he was loyal to his mistress and master, 
and loyal to the Union cause when he went out asa soldier. I 
do not blame him for that. He deserved credit for his good con- 
ductduring the war, Hedeservesmore creditthan hegets from 
your side of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 
yours. 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir; he has gota good living to-day. 

Mr. CORTES of Kansas. Why, I thought you just said a mo- 
ment ago that he was not getting anything. 

Mr. NEILL. -I said that they were toiling, some of them ill- 
clad and hungry, and so are «white people—white women and 
and white men, in consequence of the hard times. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You will admit the truth—— 

Mr. NEILL. Ladmit the truth always, sir. 





Then why do not you pay them 


Vell, he never got anything from 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You will admit the truth that the 


best friend the negro has is the Republican party. 

Mr. NEILL, I admit the truth atall times, but I do not ad- 
mit that statement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Well, will you admit this truth? 
And also the best friend of the Union soldier, who saved this 
nation while you was trying to destroy it. 

Mr. NEILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman sought to divert 
me, just as his party are trying to sidetrack everything here. 
T want to to these le on the other side—— 

Mr. CUR of Kansas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHATRMAN. Does thegentliemanfrom Arkansas yield? 


The general | 


No, sir; thatis not a iact; the negro was a faith- | 
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Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. The discussion is not germane to 
the bill. 

The CHATRMAN. 
ter.] 

Mr. NEILL. 
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The pointof orderis welltaken. [Laugh- 
L yield to my good friendfrom Indiana. No, the 
I want simply to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that when these people attack us because they say we will not 
vote for pensions, they are attacking the wrong people 

Mr. MAHON. What do you say about Gen. Rosser? 

Mr. NEILL. I do not know anything about Gen. Nosser 
you do, why, you take charge of him. 

Mr. MAHON. I will whenever I get a chance. 

Mr. NEILL. Thatisallright. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I am opposed to this bill, as I am to other special! 
bills of ihtepeetiedae kind. Weure willing—I say I am willing: 
I should not say “ we,” as I speakfor myself only—I am perfectly 
willing to vote for a pension for every disabled Union soldier, 
and I will give himthe benefit of the doubt,and never have hes- 
itated todo so. YetI am an ex-Confederate. I have met tho 
Union soldier upon the field of battle, and if you will pardon me 
the egotism for saying so, I have been stricken down upon the 
field of battle. Yet some of the best friends I have at my home 
in Arkansas were Union soldiers. Their little children and my 
little children play together. Their wives and my wife are as 
intimate as sisters. Ido not want any better friends than Union 
soldiers, but I do dislike to be attacked every time I happen to 
differ in my judgment with my friends about the propriety of 
special pension bill. I differ with my good friend from Indiana 
[Mr. MARTIN], who is as good a Democrat and as good a man 2s 
there is in this House, I believe, and as honest. J differ with 
him on this bill. Iam going to vote against it. I simply wish 
to expressmyself. PerhapsI have not done so very felicitously. 
It has 80 happened that I woke up the hot bleed of my young 
friend over there from Kansas. I did notintend to doit. I do 
not want to rake up the animosities of the war. God knows I 
had enough of war. Ido not want any more of it. I am for one 
flag and one country, and Tam just as good a Union man as an: 
of you. My good friend here |Col. MARrs#] says he has rebel 
lead in his body. Iamas gooda Union man ashe is. I respect 
him and honor him, butI donot think politics oughtto be lugged 
into this discussion every time we happen to differ with our 
friends on the subject of a special pension bill. I want to say to 
you, Mr. Chairman,and gentlemen of the committee, that if it 
be your policy to pension every woman who at one time was mur- 
ried to a Union soldier, for God’s sake bring in your genera! bill 
and I tellyoulI will voteagainst it. Therefore I am against this 
bill, as I believe it is an imposition on the taxpayers of the land 
which they should not be subjected to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, | ask for a vote on 
laying aside the bill with a favorable report. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced tha 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STALLINGS demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 11. 

Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. NEILL made the point of no 
quoruin. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. There is little use for all this dis- 
cussion, little use for Friday-night sessions thus far. We have 
exhausted a good deal of time, and it seems to me that when a 
majority of this committee, after a fair discussion, in which the 
opposition have participated, decide in favor of a bill—and f do 
not mean any disrespect to anyone—gentlemen ought not to in- 
insist upon this pointof noquorum. I beg of the gentleman who 
made the point to withdraw it. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I differ with the gentleman from Indiana 
on that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
of no quorum? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I differ with the gentleman from Indiana 
[Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!’’| 

The CRAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I insist upon the point of no quorum. 

Mr. PICKLER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. As it is now within three minutes 
of the time of adjournment—— 

Mr. PICKLER. When the House adjourns will not this bill 
be the regular order at the next evening session? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Inasmuch as it is within three 
minutes of the time when under the rule we are compelled to 
adjourn, I move that the committee rise. 


Does the gentleman withdraw the point 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BROOKSHIRE having 
resumed the chair as Speaker Fa tempore, Mr. WEADOCK, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, reported that that commit- 
tee had had under censideration sundry bills on the Private 
Calendar, and finding itself without a quorum, had determined 
to rise. 

Mr. MARTIN ofIndiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that as to all the bills which have been favorably reported 
from the Committee of the Whole to-night and on preceding 
Friday-night sessions, the previous question be considered as 
ordered on the engrossment, third reading, and final passage of 
the bills, always subject, however, to the right of way of general 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. STALLINGS, I will have to object to giving unanimous 
consent to that proposition. 

Mr. PICKLER, I think the RECORD ought to show how able 
the gentleman from Alabama is in preventing the passage of any 
of these bills. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Let gentleman on the Republican side 
bring out a quorum and pass them if they dosire to do so. 

Mr. PICKLER. That would not make any difference, as the 
gontleman could spend all the time as he has thisevening. [Cries 
of ‘‘ Regular order!’’} 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And accordingly (at 10 0’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally eee of committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 3721) for the reliefofCalvinGunn. (Report No. 999.) 

By Mr. LACEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 5405) for the relief of John F. Foster, late Company 
C, Eighth Iowa Cavalry. (Report No. 1004.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the same committee: A bill (BK. R. 
oes a pension to French W. Thornhill. (Report No. 

5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to Sarah M. Brown. 
(Report No. 1006.) 

By Mr. ERDMAN, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 
6186) for the relief of Maria Davis. (Report No. 1007.) 

By Mr. MCETTRICK, from the same committee: A bill (S. 
305) GronGag a reece toAnnie M. Greene. (Report No. 1008.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
6205) for the relief of Louisa J. Guthrie, widow and executrix ot 
John J. Guthrie, deceased. (Report No. 1009.) 

Also, a bill (H.R. 5170) for the relief of Dr. John B. Read. 
(Report No. 1010.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2634) for the relief of P. B. Kennedy, sur- 
viving partner of Dalton & Kennedy. (Report No. 1011. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3592) for the relief of Benjamin F. Jones. 
(Report No. 1012.) 

Also, a bill (S. 1105) for the relief of Albert E. Redstone. 
(Report No. 1013.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6236) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Herrman. (Report No. 1014.) 

Also, a bill (S. 411) for the relief of Samuel Collins. (Report 
No. 1015.) 

By Mr. HEINER-of Pennsylvania, from the same committee: 
A bill (H. R. 5240) providing for the a and payment 
of theclaim of the American Transportation Company for dredg- 
ing done at Fait Port Harbor, Ohio. (Report No. 1016.) 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3o0f Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R.7290) for the construction of 
a dry dock at the United States Navy Yard, League Island, Pa.— 
te the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (BH. R. 7291) for ey and special 
‘anil facilities on trunk lines from Toledo, Ohio, via Cincinnati 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga and Atlanta, Ga., to New Orleans, 
La.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MERCER: A bill (H. R. 7292) to reimburse the city of 

Nebr., for money expended in the construction of pave- 
ment adjacent to Government property, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOEN: A bill (H. R. 7293) to amend chapter 167 of the 
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acts of the Fifty-first Congress, approved April 26, 1890—to ths 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 7294) empowering fourth-class 
postmasters to administer oaths to pensioners, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 7295) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of advance wages to seamen, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 7295) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to procure medals for District of Columbia vol-_ 
unteers, the first to serve before April 18, 1861, for the defense 
of the city of Washington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H.R. 7297) to incorporate the 
Capital Railway Company—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 187) to ap- 
point a member of the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Voluntesr Soldiers—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STRAUS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 188) for the ab- 
rogation of the extradition treaty with Russia—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolution 
to print the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1891-’92—to the Committee on Printing. 








PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7298) for the relief 
of F’. M. McHale—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GROW: A bill (H. R. 7299) granting a pension to 
Maria E. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H.R. 7300) for 
the relief of William Magee —to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7301) granting a pension to Margaret O’Con- 
nor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7302) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah M. O’Harra—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOCKWOOD: A bill (H.R.7303) for the relief of 
Barton Atkins, ex-United States marshal for the district of 
Alaska—to the Committee on y go 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7304) for the relief of Vir- 

inia E. Ficklin and James W. Ficklin—to the Committee on 

ar Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7305) for the relief of Lessin 
Guidry, Lafayette Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7306) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
F, Gaule, deceased, late of Lafourche Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) for the relief of Charlotte Foutenette, 
St. Marys Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7308) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph B. Hull, late commo- 
dore, United States Navy, retired—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, petitioning that no action be taken to dismember the 
Bureau known as the Coast and Geodetic Survey or remove it 
to the care of other Departments, but that it be retained in the 
Treasury Department, as at present—to the Committee on Ap- 

ropriations. 

By Mr.CRAIN: Affidavits in support of House bill 6980, grant- 
ing pension to Patrick Larkin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of certain holders of life insur- 
ance in Allegheny County (Pa.) policies, for a modification of 
income tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROW: Petition for act recognizing services of the 
military telegraph operators—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fai 


rs. 
By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the Lutheran citizens of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., against changing preamble of Constitution— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ee ee Pg *! pares al reed and 
others uesting the passage of a law in opposition to lotter- 
feo--te the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MEREDITH: Resolution authorizing the Commis- | the commonweal army of Oklahoma Territory, praying for the 
sioners of the District of Columbia to reconvey or quitclaim real | enactment of legislation to relieve the present distressed con- 
estate described in deed referred to, to Andrew J. Curtis and | dition of the country; which was referred to the Committee on 
Mary E. Curtis—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. | Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PIGOTT: Petition of the Central Labor Union of New He also presented resolutionsadopted by Oak Valley Alliance, 
Haven, Conn., in favor of the purchase of all coal mines for the | No. 1354, of Lancaster County, Nebr., favoring the right of 
use of the public—to the Committee on the Judiciary. American citizens to present their petitions in person for a re- 

By Mr. STRAUS: Petition for the abrogation of the extradi- | dress of grievances; which was referred to the Committee on 
tion treaty with Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. | Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 7288—to; Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 14 citizens of Cumberland 





the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | County, Me., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance 
Also, additional evidence to accompany House bill 7287—to companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill: which was ordered 
By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Papers to accompany Hous: | to lie on the table. 

bill 7289—to the Committee on War Claims. Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the East River Sav- 


ings Institution, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against 
—— the enactment of any legislation taxing the income of savings in- 
stitutions: which was ordered to lie on the table. 


SENATE. Mr. LODGE presented the petition of John S. Brayton and 
51 other citizens of Bristol County, Mass., praying that the 
SATURDAY, June 2, 1894. funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. Mr. MCMILLAN presented a petition of the Detroit Academy 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s | of Medicine, of Detroit, Mich., praying that an appropriation 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unani- | be made of at least $10,000 for the support of the United States 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. Army eee Library: which was referred to the Committee 

ini a on Appropriations. 
PETETIONS AND MEMORIALS. He also presented a petition of George P. Hummer, mayor, and 

Mr. TELLER. I present a memorial signed by leading citi- | 489o0ther citizens of Holland, Mich., praying thatanappropriation 
zens of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the | of $15,000 be made for the improvement of Black Lake or [ol- 
clause in the pending tariff bill which imposes a tax upon the | land Harbor, Michigan; which was referred to the Committee 
premium income of mutual life insurance companies and associ- | on Commerce. 
ations. I move that the memorial lie on the table. He also presented petitions of Frank B. Watson and sundry 

The motion was agreed to. other citizens of Three Rivers; of Louis Slowman and sundry 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of Cigar Makers’ Interna- | other citizens of Branch County; of H. A. Graves and sundry 
tional Union, No. 42, of Hartford, Conn., praying that the pro- | other citizens of Wayne County, and of Alexander McPherson 
tective feature of the so called Scott-Geary Chinese laws be em- | and 220 other citizens of Wayne County, all in the State of 
braced in the proposed treaty with China; which was ordered | Michigan,praying that mutual life insurance companies and 
to lie on the table. associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union, No. 47, | vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lic on 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of the bill regu- | the table. 
lating the hours of labor on certain harbor improvements; which Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Charles P. Alden and 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. sundry other citizens of Massachusetts, praying that the tax on 

He also presented the petition of John C. Byxbee and 41 other | proof spirits remain as it is, and that the internal-revenue tax 
citizens of Hartford and New Haven, Conn., policy holders in | on beer and like intoxicating liquors be increased $1 per bxurrel; 
life insurance companies, praying that the funds of mutual life | which was ordered to lie on the table. 
insurance companies and associations be exempted from the si 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 
was order to lie on the table. . Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of | was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. DoLPH on the 
Staunton, Va., praying for a continuance of the present bounty | 23d ultimo, intended to be proposed to the fodion appropriation 
on sugar; which was ordered to lie on the table. bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be referred 

Mr. WHITE presented a petition of the Iroquois Club, of San | to the Committee on Appropriations and printed; which was 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the governmental control of the | agreed to. 

Central and Union Pacific Railroads; which was referred to the REMOVAL OF M. T. DONAHUE. 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. ; SEE - ie ani 
He also presented a memorial of the Humboldt Chamber of ee PEFFER. Sometime ago the petition of Hugh Mc- 
7 - ; Pong aughlin and 45 others, members of the Massachusetts Lezisla- 
Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., remonstrating against the abolish- | ; : ; hacomaee. dl ; 
as ; ; ; , | ture, praying for an investigation into the circumstances at- 
ment of certain customs districts in the State of California; tendi oe 7m a : 
; ‘ S ending the removal of M. T. Donahue from the civil service 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. ad Heston, Meus. was referred to the C hell ate avanti 

He also presented a petition of the HumboldtChamber of Com- | 1. Several Branches of the Civil Service, (now canine 
merce, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the enactmentof legislation | ;;~ 5 ee sree P desceg | pee energy — peal 

, : ; . | tion I find it relates exclusively to matters in the Post-Office 
providing for the speedy construction of the Nicaragua Canal; | } t ® asek to in @ t t a8 taaket as 
which was ordered to lie on the table. eee eee ere Se eee ee toed asking for action 

: Ss Se ae on the part of the Senate looking to an investigation of affairs 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of sundry citizens of : > a 

f ~ * ee connected with the Post-Office Department. I think it comes 
Minnehaha County, S. Dak., praying that in the passage of any rr Sen Se a os ae be ; 7 

PeeET ; S exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Post- 
law providing for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual Offic > a : 
‘ a ene ces and Post-Roads, and I therefore report back the petition 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- : : . ; 

, os ; and move that it be referred to that committee. 
ation; which was ordered to lie on the table. The report was agreed to 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of the Hamilton County oe vW_ : 
League of Building Associations of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying TARIFF BULLETINS. 
that the funds of building and loan associations be exempted VOORHEES . Cin : m9 a 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff — eo ae 2 aunert Saas = 6 mpc a itt tm 

‘ Tarilf Bulletins Nos. 36 to39, inclusive, being replies to tariff in- 
bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. , ee : Aepene. fyi sree we 

ae Soe bee ae quiries in regard toagricultural products and provisions. I ask 

Mr. rel apne . of sundry citizens of | that the bulletins be printed 
Jackson County, Mo., praying that in the passage of any law ‘kPRESIDENT. _ : 

roviding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life es eee +0 Weel OO 60 erdored. 

nsurance companies and associations be exempted from taxa- BILL INTRODUCED. 
tion: which was ordered to lie on the table. ! Mr. BLANCHARD introduced a bill (S. 2078) to incorporate 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of the Hitchcock County | the Capital Railway Company; which was read twice by its title, 
District Grange, No. 5, Patrons of Husbandry, of Estelle, Nebr., | and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
praying for the speedy passage of the pending tariff billand the ere o eS TA 
enactment of legislation providing for an increased volume of | AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 
money; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to Le proposed 

He s!so presented the petition of John R. Furlong, general of | by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
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bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed at the Government Printing Office, In addition to the number 
already ordered by law, 7,000 copies of the fifteenth annual repdrt of the 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, uniform with the preced- 
ing volumes of the series, of which number 1,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 4,000 for dis- 
tribution by the Geological Survey. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be distributed from thenum- 
ber of monographs, bulletins, and reports of the United States Geological 
Survey one copy of every such publication to every public library which 
shall be designated to the Secretary of the Interior, as follows: Two public 
libraries to be designated by each of the Senators from the States, res - 
tively, two public Mbraries by the Representative in Congress from each Con- 
gressional district, and two public libraries by the Delegate from each Ter. 
ritory; such public libraries to be additional to those to which the said 
publications are distributed under existing law. 


LAND AT GETTYSBURG. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from New York [Mr. HI], com- 
ing over from a previous day. 

Mr. HILL. I ask thatthe resolution be laid aside for a few 
moments, that | may ask unanimous consent to call up the joint 
resolution from the House of Representatives, which was before 
the Senate yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none. The 
joint resolution will be announced by title. 

The SwcReTaRy. A joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing 
- eee or condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettys- 

urg, Pa. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not understand exactly the subject-matter 
of the resolution when the Senator from New York asked unani- 
mous consent, but I think there are some things to be said about 
this measure which I certainly will want to say, and I do not 
think it can be disposedofinamoment. I will object, unless—— 

Mr.HAWLEY. If theSenator from Delaware will hear what 
it is, [am sure he can not object. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There can certainly be no objection to 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me say, if I may by unanimous consent, that 
I sympathize entirely with the purpose, asI understand it, of 
the joint resolution. Ishould be very glad to prevent the van- 
dalism which seems to be contemplated by the trolley line or 
any other syndicate of e who for purposes oe want to 
mako & © out of the Gettysburg battlefield. & there is 
another question back of it, about which I am not satisfied, and 
that is as to the power of eminent domain in this case—that is, 
if it is involved. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is involved. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware, if he will 
indulge ms a moment, whether that is not really a question for 
the courts. The statute books of the United States are full of 
statutes giving the Government the right, such as is asked for 
here, to condemn lands for just this purpose. I assume that 
the right exists, and if it does not exist it is a question for the 
courts. The only point about it that has been decided is that 
the appropriation made was not broad enough in its terms, while 
it authorized a purchase, to authorize a condemnation by the 
Secretary of War, and the object of the joint resolution is sim- 
ply to cover that defect, the judge holding that if there was an 
express authority he would have no difficulty in deciding in favor 
of the application, Isubmit whether the Senator from Delaware 
will not yield his individual viewsand content himself with sim- 
ply voting against the joint resolution. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould be My A to yield to the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York if I could do so, but I will say to 
him and to the Senate what has often been said before in this 
body, and upon which I have a very decided opinion, that in re- 
gar to relegating constitutional questions and questions of 
egislative power to the courts, while the Supreme Court may 
preclude us in a question of constitutional power where they have 
decided that a thing can not be done, they can not preclude us 
from exercising our own judgment where they have merely de- 
cided that a thing can bedone. I still must have, as I think the 


Senator from Connecticutand every other Senator must have, the 
right and the duty remaining upon us to exercise our own judg- 
ment as to what is within the constitutional legislative power of 
this body; and with great deference and respect for all who dif- 
fer from me, I must exercise that right for myself. 
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Now, I have not had an opportunity to consider this question. 
It may be that my objection to it individually would be removed 
by further consideration. I merely want to remind the Senator 
from New York that it can not be disposed of in a moment, as 
he suggested it would take but a moment. I regret very much 
that anything I may say or do would postpone attaining the re- 
sult which is contemplated by the joint resolution. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Let me say that the Government has been 
doing this same thing in various other cases. It hes been doing 
it I think at Chickamaugaunder similar authority. Ithas never 
been questioned to my knowledge. Ido not remember that it 
has ever been questioned. 1 especially regret the delay that 
may ensue now, for it may result in an irreparable mischief, be- 
cause you can never restore the ground precisely again. 

Everybody who has ever been to Waterloo has come away 
with admiration, to be sure, of the general view that is offered, 
but with a curse upon the vandals who heaped up an enormous 
mound where the very crisis of the battle took place. Now, we 
are to have the most important and most interesting parts of 
the Gettysburg battlefield dug up and taken up by a trolley 
line simply because of an omission in a late appropriation act. 

Mr. GRAY. I donot want to take any time, but I remind the 
Senator from Connecticut that hard cases make bad laws. I 
entirely srenaatbion with his feeling about the matter; but 
whether this is one of those public objects for which the right 
of eminent domain, even by the decision of the courts, has been 
confided to Congress, is a question about which I am not clear 
in my mind. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Delays are said to be be dangerous, and 
I do not know any case that might be mentioned where delay is 
more dangerous than in this case. This trolley line, one of that 
class of corporations the vandal hands of which seem to-recog- 
nize nothing as sacred, proposes to enter, since the decision of 
the court upon the most material portions of this field and prac- 
tically destroy that which stands as nature’s monument. I do 
not see how the injury which will be inflicted upon the Gettys- 
burg battlefield can be restored if the corporation is allowed to 
go on. 

I agree with the Senator from Delaware, if I understand him 
correctly, that the sole tribunal to decide as to what is a public 
pur for which money may be appropriated is the Congress 
of the United States. There are precedents, as suggested by 
the Senator from Connecticut, for just such action as this. By 
the right of eminent domain, as well as by the exercise of the 

rehasing power, we acquired portions of the battlefield of 

hickamauga; and the |purpose of the Government has been 
clearly marked out that in east Gettysburg and in the west 
Chickamauga, as the two great battlefields of the war, shall be 


rved. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask the Senator, who is doubtless fa- 
miliar with this whole subject, whether the Government has 
the title to most of the land there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANDERSON. At Chickamauga the Government ab- 
solutely owns it. 

Mr. WLEY. And at Govtreverg, too. 

Mr. GRAY. Does it own the title of the land through which 
the proposed trolley line is to go? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Itis proposed to acquire the title. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has a large part of the land. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It has a part of the land, but it does not 
own & part. 

Mr. GRAY. What, then, becomes of the right of eminent do- 
main which unquestionably remains in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. HILL. The State of Pennsylvania, allow me to say, has 
conceded to the General Government any lands in or near Gettys- 
burg by a comprehensive act. As far as the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, the right has been conceded. 

Mr. GRAY. What becomes of its right of eminent domain? 

Mr. HILL. It is simply concurrent with that of the General 
Government. 

‘Mr. MANDERSON, I submit that neither the State of Penn- 
sylvania nor any other State would have the right of eminent 
domain against property which was acquired by the United 
States. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. MANDERSON,. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not undoubted, if there is any question 
upon that score, that a State may yield it = I understand in 
this case the State of Pennsylvania has yielded any paramount 
right, if she had any, in that regard. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I understand that to be the condition. 

Mr.GRAY. Whatis the trouble about acquiring it by pur- 

9 


chase? 
Mr. MANDERSON. I hope if the Senator from Delaware 
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has any doubt about the propriety ‘of this measure he will speed- 
ily resolve his doubt, so that we may dispose of it at once. 

"Mr. HILL. The Senator from Delaware asked me what is 
the difficulty of acquiringit by purchase. Simply because cer- 
tain parties have acquired interests in the land for some rail- 
road purposes, thinking they have an opportunity to make some 
money. They decline to sell, ana therefore they put the Gov- 
ernment to the necessity of acquiring the title by legal con- 
demnation proceedings. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr.GRAY. I am not going to make any objection to the 
further consideration of the joint resolution if I may be allowed 
to s:y for myself—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has the floor. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware that an act has already been passed giving the Gov- 
ernment power to purchase this land, and that this proposed act 
is simply curative of that act, making certain doubtful provi- 
sions clear. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator did not understand the point of my 
objection. Undoubtedly the Government has the right to pur- 
chase, but this is perfecting a power to take the land by the 
right of eminent domain. As the Senator knows, for many 
years in our history the right of eminent domain was denied by 
publicists and jurists in this country to the Federal Government 
at all; and when finally conceded, as it seems to have been of 
late years, it was confined to land that was taken as necessary 
for a public object. Whether this is one of those public objects 
which the courts have decided may justify the power of eminent 
domain I have very serious doubts. It has never been sed 
upon except in the case of the taking of land for a post-oilice or 
other public building, which is eonceded to be a public object. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me suggest to the Senator, in view of the 
fact that this ground is liable to be invaded by a railroad, ob- 
tained by a syndicate and the landmarks of the past defaced, 
why would it not be wise to have the joint resolution passed and 
let the courts determine the question. 

Mr. GRAY. The exigency can not create tho power. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, if I may be allowed, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has on various occasions declared the power of the Gov- 
ernment to take property in that way, and has gone further and 
has declared that wherever Congress provided for taking it the 
court would presume that it was necessary and would not go 
back of it. 

Mr. GRAY. That is the very reason why we ought to be care- 
ful how we exercise the power. If I can be convinced that this 
is one of those public objects which come in a juridical sense 
within the power of eminent domain on the part of Congress, I 
shall be only too glad to vote for the joint resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator if he has any doubt 
aboutitthat he can express his doubt by voting against the joint 
resolution now just as well as at any other time. 

Mr. GRAY. T have just said that [ am going to withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I donot object. I want to have the joint 
resolution passed. The court which has decided that no juris- 
diction was given to the Government to condemn this land de- 
cided correctly. There was no authority whatever givenin the 
sundry civil appropriation law of last Congress to purchase or 
condemn the land. The amendment was inserted in the sundry 
civil bill in the Senate, and it read thus: 

Monuments and tablets at Gettysburg: For the purpose of preserving the 
lines of battleat Gettysburg, Pa., and for properly marking with tablets the 
positions occupied by the various commands of the Armies of the Potomac 


and of Northern Virginia on that field, and for the purchase or condemna- 
tion of land of historical importance, and for opening, etc. 


That was the amendment which was proposed and passed by 


the Senate. When the bill went to another distinguished legis- | 
lative body they in their wisdom refused to agree to it, and ex- | 


pressly struck out every word that indicated any right or power 


to purchase or condemn the land. Now they have unanimously | 


sent us a joint resolution to do exactly what we then proposed 
to do; and I hope we will agree to do it. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 


the joint resolution is before the Senate as in Committee of the | 


Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
sent. 

Mr.GRAY. As I do not propose to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote, I want to say that I shall content myself by voting against 
the joint resolution for the reasons I have given. 


| The joint resolution was ordered toa third reading, read the 





third time, and passed. 
| The preamble was agreed to. 


OWNERSHIP OF COAL BEDS. 


Mr. PEFFER. I wish ihe Chair would lay before the Senate 
| the resolution which I offered a few days ago, that it may be 


| referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It is very brief. 
I should like to have it read and then reforred. 
| The resolution submitted by Mr. PErrer on the 3lst ultimo 
| was read, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. as 
follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 1 

structed to inquire and report on the matters following 

First. Whether the Government of the United State nder ai 

ofan act of Congress, may be constitutionally authorized and e 

to take possession of and hold for _— use, paying areasonabioe and 

compensation therefor, all the coal beds of the country. 


Second. In case the committee shall be of opinion thatsuch authority an 
ower may be lawfully exercised, then the committee shall inquire touch 
ng equitable, economical, and expeditions methods of accomplishing the 
object sought and report by bill or otherwise. 
SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from New York [ Mr. HILu] coming 
over from the previous day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. HILL on 
the 31st ultimo, as follows: 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the special committee recently ap 
pase’ to investigate the charges of bribery and other m utters contained 

nu certain newspapers, be open to the public during the taking of evidence 
by such committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the resolution which I have intro- 
duced provides that the proceedings of the special investigating 
committee recently appointed by this body shall be open to the 
public so far as the taking of testimony is concerned. [ think, 
sir, that that was fairly contemplated by the original resolution 
authorizing the investigation. The resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr] and 
adopted by this body was in the usual form, and did not author- 
ize secret sessions of the committee nor did if refuge that au- 
thority. Probably under ~— such resolution a committee is 
authorized in its discretion to have secret or open sessions as it 
may determine. There was nothing about the resolution which 
prompted any Senator to suggest that its proceedings should be 
secret. 

In regard to one portion of the inquiry authorized to be made 
it might have been proper to have had the proceedings secret. 
The allegations against two members of our body were made in 
that form and shape which require investigation, and while we 
| were all satistied that there was really very little to the charge, 
yet in justice to the Senators and in justice to the Senate itself 
it was proper that the matter should be investigated. I do not 
complain of the discretion exercised by the committee in having 
that portion of the proceedings in secret. That part of the in- 
vestigation, however, has been substantially concluded. The 
committee hus made its report exonerating the Senatorsaccused, 
and very properly so, and the inquiry is virtually ended. The 
committee might have authority to take it up again, but I have 
heard no intimation whatever that it was proposed so to do. 

Mr. President, I start off with the general proposition that 
the proceedings of investigating committees of this body should 
be open, which is the general rule, as I understand it, and that 
the exception to the rule should be the holding of secret ses- 
sions. There was nothing about this investigation which, in 
my judgment, required the proceedings to be secret. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to inter- 
| rupt the Senator from New York. The hour of half past 10 
| o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
| finished business. 

The Srcrerary. A bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
| provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Under the liberal rules of this body, of which I 
have sometimes complained, I will assume the liberty of pro- 
| ceeding with this debate upon the general tariff bill, but speak- 
ing in reference to the resolution I have offéred. So faraslam 
concerned I do not think the rules are right in that particular, 
| but now for the first time during my service in the Senate I am 
| compelled to avail myself of them. 

What are the two other questions, aside from the question of 
the alleged bribery of Senators, which the Senate committee 
was required to investigate? They relate substantially to two 
| questions, first, whether any Senator has been guilty of the im- 
| propriety of speculating in sugar stock: next, with reference to 
the contributions of certain interests interested in legislation 
towardspolitical parties. Indirectly the committee was directed 
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to investigate any other influences that might have been exer- 
cised in favor of legislation upon the tariff question. 

There is nothing in those inquiries which requires secrecy; 
there is nothing peculiar, nothing unusual in them. The Senate 
has heretofore in its history made divers investigations upon 
such subjects. Those investigations in the main have been open 
to the public. An open investigation in the face of the public 
and under the eyes of the press relieves the Senate from any 
suspicion of desiring to have these proceedings in thedark. It 
satisfies an honest, a just public sentiment in regard to the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, and in my humble judgment it does not 
do injustice to anyone. 

Mr. President, we should not forget what are the functions of 
investigating committees. They are not coroners’ juries, al- 
though coroners’ juries by the statutes of nearly every State in 
the Union are required to conduct their proceedings in public. 
The special committee is not a court-martial organized to con- 
vict or to acjuit. The committee is simply for the purpose of 
investigating the truth of certain newspaper assertions, and 
speaking only for myself, Ican see no good reason why these pro- 
ceedings should not be open to the public. We conduct the reg- 
ular proceedings of thisbody inopen session. We make the laws 
which we enact in the eyesof the sesso and with the represent- 
atives of the newspaper press looking at us. The Senate is not 
aclub, although it has sometimes been so called. There is no 
reason why the public should be excluded from our proceedings. 
There is no good reason why the Senate, in conducting an in- 
vestigation through a committee upon the subject which the 
special committee is now investigating, should not have the pro- 
ceedings given to the public, and there is no reason why the pub- 
lic should not be present if any portion of it desires to be. 

What are the precedents? uring the past twenty years 
there have been numerous committees of investigation author- 
ized by Congress, sometimes by the Senate and sometimes by 
the House of Representatives. One of the most famous investi- 
gating committees ever authorized by Congress, the Credit Mo- 

ilier investigation, was held with open doors, the public were 
permitted to attend, reporters of the press were given an oppor- 
tunity to be peeees and daily to report its proceedings, and yet 
it involved the interests of a great corporation; it involved the 
een and integrity of Representatives in Congress; it in- 
volved eveh the titles to their seats. I hold in my hand a list of 
investigations which have been authorized by Congress during 
the past twenty years, and nine-tenths of them have been con- 
ducted in ee nearly all the principal ones have been so con- 
ducted. One, involving political questions arising out of the 
election of Mr. Hayes, was toa certain extent conducted in pri- 
vate. Another, involving questions affecting secret executive 
sessions, was of course held in secret. But nearly all the other 
investigations conducted by either House of Congress during 
the past twenty years have been held with open sessions. 

I simply ask that so far as this committee is concerned it 
should be directed to pursue the same course. In making this 
motion I make no reflection whatever on the committee. It is 
composed of some of the best and ablest members of this body. 
I have read those portions of the proceedings which have been 
given to the public, and I desire to say that the proceedings, to 
a large extent, seem to have been fairly conducted and the wit- 
nesses treated most courteously. It gives me pleasure to so 
state. Nevertheless the fact exists that we subject ourselves b 
the secret proceedings in the committee to just criticism. 
think that the people of the country have a right to insist that 
unless there is some special, peculiar, unusual reason why the 
goneces rule should not be followed, then it ought to be followed 
n this instance. 

The reasons why secret sessions should be held are not more 
pressing in this instance than they have been in all the investi- 
gations to which I referred in the past history of Congress. 
What has the committee been investigating? It has investi- 

ated the —— as to whether the Secretary of the Treasury 
as in the discharge of his — made a suggestion of a proper 
sugar schedule for the action of the Finance Committee aad of 
this body. Is there anything so peculiar, so improper, so un- 
recedented in this that the testimony in regard toit should not 
submitted in broad coy ie and in the presence of the press 
and the ee Atrleas that question was a subject for in- 
vestigation at all, if we saw fit to notice mere newspaper rumors, 
suggestions, and idle charges, three-fourths of which the people 
did not believe or pay any attention to, and deem them worthy 
of investigation, then it strikes me that no reason exists why the 
proceedings should not be conducted in public. 

The committee were also ordered to investigate the question 
as to whether Senators had bought or sold sugar or speculated 
in sugar stocks. No reason can exist why that question could 
not be discussed and considered and the testimony taken in open 
session. Certainly I am sure that there have not been so many 
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purchases around this circle or so much speculation that any 
one is afraid that a disclosure of these facts will influence the 
stock market in New York, and that for that reason it is not 
wise to disclose how many purchases have been made around 
thiscircle. I assume that we are not here to protect the market— 
to make it rise or fall—and that that question will have no in- 
fluence in determining this matter. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now engaged in discussing the 
sugar schedule openly, discussing it ably, discussing it for the 
ye of arriving at a proper and just conclusion. Debate is 

ad here, arguments are presented with the public and with the 


| press hearing them, and yet, while we are discussing that very 
| schedule, an investigating committee of this body is in secret 


trying to find out how that schedule came to be placed upon the 
tariff bill, an utterly immaterial inquiry and an immaterial ques- 
tion, and yet one proceeding is in public and the other proceed- 
ing is in private. 

I hope also that nothing will be done in this investigation to 
influence the action of Senators upon the sugar question in the 
votes which we are to give. 

These proceedings of the committee are said to be secret. 
They are neither one thing nor the other. lam informed, while 
the taking of the testimony is had in secret, yet every day or 
a few days thereafter partial reports of what has taken place are 
given to the public through the distinguished chairman of ths 
committee. Either these proceedings should be wholly secret 
or wholly public. If the public are to have any inkling of what 
takes place, it should have the whole. 

For instance, let me illustrate what Imean. The course be- 
ing taken is unjust to the witnesses who are called before that 
committee. The distinguished senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON]was called before the committee a day or two 
ago. The newspaper men, of course, were watching the doors of 
the committee. They know who goinand whocome out; and when 
you refuse to tell them what has b2en testified to, or refuse to 
permit them to hear what is testified to, they then surmise in 
regard to it. They, of course, decline to accept the carefully 

repared statements of the chairman of the committee. There- 
ore, when we take up our morning papers we notice one ac- 
count of what the distinguished Senator from New Jersey has 
sworn to and what he has admitted. Then we take up another 
paper which says that he admitted nothing that was improper; 
that he swore in a certain way, entirely different from what the 
other newspaper stated. Thus ‘‘ you pay your money and take 
your choice.” 

Yesterday morning we learned from the public press that the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury had been before the 
committee, anil unquestionably he vindicated himself, if he 
needed vindication, which Ivery much doubt. I picked up one 
paper which said that he swore upon the stand that he was re- 
sponsible for this very sugar schedule which we are now discuss- 
ing, and that he admitted it and assumed responsibility for it. 
This was printed in large abplay type. It was stated that the 
most important thing in the charges of the newspaper press had 
been admitted under oath by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Then I picked a paper purporting to give a version of 
what took place before the committee, and therein it was stated 
that the Secretary had positively denied that he was responsible 
for that schedule, that he made no suggestion like this, but that 
he had, in the discharge of his duty, made another and an en- 
tirely different suggestion. 

Therefore I say this ‘‘ playing fast and loose” is unjust to the 
witnesses summoned before the committee; it is unjust to the 
Senate. I think the best way—and I say it with all due re- 
spect to the Senate and the committee, and speaking only for 
myself—would be to pursue the old-fashioned way of holding 
your proceedings in public; and when a Cabinet officer is sworn 
or a Senator is sworn or any other witness is sworn, let the rep- 
resentatives of the press be present that they ag give authen- 
tic and correct accounts of what takes place. There will then 
be no difficulty. It does not answer the suggestion because 
four or five or six days afterwards there is submitted to this 
ey the actual testimony. It is the first impression upon the 
public mind which leads to injurious results, and many people 
read simply the headlines of our newspapers and form their 
impressions from those. I think the best course would to so ar- 
range the ar that therecould be no excuse for misrep- 
resentation of .what is being done. The prompt knowledge of 
what is taking place, it seems to me, is what the public have 
aright to demand. This is in accordance with sound public 
sentiment. 

Mr. HUNTON. Will the Senator from New York allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUNTON. I desire to ask the Senator from New York 
if, in the history of investigating committees, it has ever oc- 
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curred that a committee, after its appointment, has been con- 
trolled in the mode of conducting its proceedings by a resolu- 
tion of the Senate? I know of no such case, and I desire to ask 
the Senator if he does? 

Mr. HILL. I have never investigated the question, and I 


gating committees, and I assume the Senator from Virginia 


raises no question as to the power of the Senate to pass this | 
| ested on one side and the other, just as in a court of justice evi- 


resolution. 
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rected us to do? In the tirst place, it did not order us to con- 
duct a trial; it did not instruct this committee to sit asa court 
and hear evidence pro and con upon a fixed issue. Not at ail. 
If that had been the case, our duty and our responsibility would 


| have been plain, and the course that we would have had to pur- 
care not. The Senate has a perfect right to control its investi- | 


It is no reflection upon this committee to direct in what man- | 
ner its proceedings shall be conducted upon the one single point | 


as to whether those proceedings shall be secret or public. TLin- 
tend no discourtesy towards the committee and my action can 


not be construed as such. I disclaimit. I was not here when | 


the original resolution was passed. I doubt whether I should 


have voted to enter upon a portion of this investigation. My | 
right to offer the resolution is not disputed. There is nothing | 


discourteous about it to the committee. I have confidence in the 


committee, and so has the Senate, but I take this method of pre- | 


senting my views upon the question as to whether secret inves- 
tigations in the main shouid not be things of the past. 


I know of no good reason why they should be considered in se- | 


cret now. There are undoubtedly good reasons why in the rat- 


| 


sue would have been much more consonant with our personal 
comfort. We would have sat and we would have heard the eyi- 
dence which was produced before us by parties who were inter- 


dence is produced, and after it has all been received the court 
makes a report of their judgment, or determination, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. 

That, Isay, was not the duty imposed upon us; nothing like 
that duty was imposed upon us. We were ordered, sir, to do 
what? We were ordered to investigate; we were ordered to 
discover, to probe and find out the truth about the matters that 
were committed to us to investigate; we were to explore the 
sources of evidence; we were to follow up clues, and we were to 
do everything that was legitimately in our power in order to 


| arrive at the very truth in these matters committed to us to 
| investigate. I need not say to the Senate, nor to the intelligent 
I believe the time will come, and that it is not very far dis- 
tant, when the proceedings of the Senate, so far as the contfir- | 
mationof nominations is concerned, will be held with open doors. | 


ification of a treaty the proceedings should be secret, but in | 
ninety cases outof one hundred there is nogood reason why what 


takes place in executive session should not be given to the pub- 
lic, and I think the time will come when it will be done. 

But, Mr. President, the simple question here is, Is there any- 
thing about this investigation so peculiar, so unusual, and so un- 

recedented, that the committee should pursuea different course 
rom what has usually been pursued in the past? 

For these reasons, I suggest that the resolution is a proper 
one and ought to be passed. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may havea very few moments to reply to what has been said by 
the Senator from New York. 


hears none, and the Senator from Delaware will proceed. 
Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, the committee realize that it is 


public, nor to any man who has ever thought about the nature 
of a duty of that kind, that it is a very different thing from 
merely sitting to hear evidence which may be brought before us, 

We would have been derelict in our duty, as we conceived it, 
had we sat with folded hands behind the committee table, and 
said, ‘‘Gentlemen, produce your testimony and we will hear it. 
You, who have made the charges through the columns of the 
newspapers, come and give your testimony and we will record it. 
And you who are affected by it, or accused, if you please, come 
and we will hear you.” If we had stopped there. we, as I said, 
would have been derelict in our duty as we would have evaded 


| the performance of the very thing that we were instructed by 
| the resolution of the Senate to perform. We were instructed 


to find out and to discover by every legitimate means the very 
truth of the matter committed to us. 

Mr. President, I do not think it will seem strange to our col- 
leagues here in the Senate when we come before them and say 


| that at the very outset in considering how we best might arrive 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


a matter of some delicacy to criticise a motion of the Senate in- | 


tended to — the proceedings of the committee which it has 
ordered; an 
committee to which I have had the honor of being assigned as 


chairman, to do more than say that, having no personal interest | 
| arrive at the truth), is a matter that we will duly consider, and 


whatever in the matter and no personal wish to gratify as to how 
the committee shall do its work, its members are perfectly will- 


ing that the Senate shall decide for itself the question that has | 


been propounded to it by the Senator from New York. 

I think I may say for every member of the committee, and I 
certainly do for myself, that the duty assigned us by the Senate 
was one that each of us would have been glad to avoid; it was a 


duty that had no attractions to any member of the committee. | 
We realized, perhaps not to the extent that we now realize, that | 


nothing could come to us individually and personally but much 
personal detraction and much misrepresentation. We realized 


that in performing this duty and in exercising our best judg- | 


ments as to the methods by which it should be performed, we 


I do not intend, either on behalf of myself or the | 





would be exposed to much unjust criticism; but, sir, those con- | 


siderations did not and do not absolve us from our duty, and that 


duty we intend to perform to the best of our ability and with | 


the best judgment that we can bring to its discharge. 

Now, as to the matter embraced in the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from New York, the committee, after they organized, con- 
sidered at the outset this very question, whether they should 
sit with closed doors or conduct the investigation with the de- 
gree of secrecy that might promote the ends we had in view. [ 
think I can speak for the entire committee when I say that 
although our personal inclipations and our personal comfort 
would have suggested throwing the doors of the committee room 


open while we were conducting the investigation, yet, after de- | 
liberation and discussion and a careful consideration of the na- | 


ture of the duty that had been imposed upon us, we came to the 
conclusion that for the present, at any rate, the ends in view 
could be best promoted by proceeding as we had hitherto pro- 


ceeded, that we could bestexecute this importantorder of the Sen- | 


ate by sitting, as we have so far done, with closed doors while the 
investigation is being conducted. All our proceedings, all our 
examinations of witnesses being stenographically reported, to be 
afterwards brought to the attention of the Senate and the pub- 
lic, I need not say, has been done as fast as the mechanical work 
of printing could be proceeded with. 

Mr. President, what was it that the order of the Senate di- 
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at the truth, how we best might investigate and probe and ex- 
plore all the sources of evidence and testimony, we reached the 
conclusion that we could best promote those ends by sitting and 
conducting the investigation in secret. Certainly that was the 
conclusion to which we came as the best one that could be formed 
for the present. Whether in the future as the investigation 
proceeds we shall come to the conclusion that we may safely open 
the doors (I mean safely as to the great end we have in view, to 


when we come to that conclusion, if we do come to it, no mem- 
ber of this body, no member of the press gallery will be more 
glad to throw open the doors of that committee room and expose 
to the public every proceeding we consider necessary for the per- 
formance of our duty than we of the committee shall be. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to add 
a word to what he is stating? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I dare say he was about to bring out the idea 
better; but does the Senator, as a lawyer, know of any jurisdic- 
tion in any State of this Union, or any United States court, or 
the proceedings of any other civilized country where such in- 
vestigations are not conducted in the first instance in private? 

Mr. GRAY. I was about to say something of that kind when 
I came to the assertion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GRAY. I was going to state that the rule is that all in- 
vestigating committees of this body sit with open doors. 

Mr. HOAR. I speak of grand juries and of criminal in- 
quiries. 

Mr. GRAY. Iunderstand the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I will say I know of none. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I stated that was the general rule—I mean in the 
sense of being the general custom. Of course Ido not mean that 
there is any specific rule of this body. 

Mr. GRAY. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senatorindulge me further, for possibly 
the Senator from Massachusetts did not hear myremark. I said 
that nearly every investigation similar to this one which has 


; been had by Congress during the past twenty years, with very 


few exceptions, has been held with open doors. 

Mr. GRAY. I was about to allude to the fact that no investi- 
gation such as this, whether by grand jury, or by a committee 
of a legislative body, or by any tribunal charged with the inves- 
tigation of the truth of a certain matter as distinguished from 
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the trial of an issue in court, had ever discovered that there was 
any rule that required those investigations to be conducted pub- 


licly. 

Twill say to the Senator from New York that I think fur- 
ther inquiry will show him that he is mistaken in what he has 
just said, in that it has been the custom of the investigating 
committees of this body to hold their sessions openly. On the 
contrary, they have held theirsessions in secret, and I think I 
may say that in the last twenty years there has never been an 
attempt made by the Senate, after the appointment of a com- 
mittee of investigation, to control its discretion in that regard. 
Such committees have been appointed. They have generally 
sat with closed doors, and when they have opened their doors 
it has been because it was a matter that had appealed to their 
discretion and judgment to do so. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Will the Senator from Delawareallow me 
to.ask him a question? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. « 

Mr. MCLAURIN. So far as his knowledge goes has there 
ever been a committee of investigation directed by the Senate 
to hold its sessions openly? 

Mr. GRAY. Never that I know of. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Has the Senate ever controlled the action 
of a committee in that regard? 

Mr. GRAY. Never thatI know of. I never heard of it. I 
have made some investigation on the subject, but I will notsay 
that it is exhaustive. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If I may have the permission of the 
Senator from Delaware, I want to say that in an experience of 
well nigh twenty years in one House or the other of Congress, 
this is the first time [ever knew anybody to undertake to control 
the action of a committee charged with duties like this one is, 
or to seek to instruct that committee as to whether it shall 
hold ité sessions with open or elosed doors. A committee of 
the Senate has always been allowed to conduct its investiga- 
tion as it thought best, whether with open or with closed doors. 
Iam sure that within twenty years last past no instance can be 
found whore either House of Congress ever undertook to control 
the action of such a committee or determine whether it should 
have its sessions openly or closed. The committee conducts its 
investigations as it thinks best and reports to its House. 

This is the first time in twenty years, I am sure, that any- 
body ever undertook to control the action of a committee in the 
conduct of the investigations with which it was charged, and it 
might be added that the personnel, the makeup of this commit- 
tee guarantees absolute fairness toward every sentiment, polit- 
ical, in this country. Iam ata loss to account for the motive 
that prompts any Senator to seek to interfere with the line that 
this committee has mapped out for the prosecution of its work. 

Mr.GRAY. Mr. Presiient, I am sure that the Senator from 
Kentucky is rightin saying that in the t twenty years at 
least there has been no committee of this Ce whose proceed- 
ings have been interfered with by the Senate in the way of di- 
rection as to their methodsof investigation, whether with closed 
doors or not. I think one instance, however, escaped the re- 
membrance of the Senator from Kentucky atthe time. There 
is only one exception so far as I know, to that assertion, and 
that wasin the House of Representatives, the Crédit Mobilier in- 
vestigation, so called, in which a committee of the House was 
op inted to investigate certain transactions,and Judge Poland 
of Vermont was the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I beg the Senator's attention to the fact 
that that was more than twenty years ago; it was in the Forty- 
second or Forty-third Co 

Mr.GRAY. The Senator ante rightinconfining his state- 
ment to twenty years, but that is the a instance in which the 
prneetiange of a committee have been interfered with by the 

dy that appointed it. It proceeded and conducted the inves- 
tigation for some days with closed doors after the manner, as 
Judge Poland said, of all committees that had ‘ever been a 
pointed by either House. It was instructed by the House to sit 
with open doors, butin the proceedings upon that order there 
was a discussion and some interesting by the then 
Speaker, Mr. Blaine. It was determined by him ina ruling he 
then made that the. ordinary rale was that the proceedings of 
special committees, as of all other committees, rere er- 
wise, should be secret unless otherwise ordered by House, 
and that it took a two-thirds vote of the House in order to open 
the doors of that committee, because it was changing what had 
hitherto been the rule in that 

It is quite certain that the rule is otherwise than as stated by 
the Senator from New York, as will be apparent to anyone who 
reflects for a moment upor what is the general parliamentary 
law as well as the rules thas govern retry. Per apt 
this body, as well as special committees; and it is stated upon 
an authority which ought to be potent with the Senator from 
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New York, as they have supported each other in times past in 
regard to certain great matters of policy as to parliamentary 
procedure. It is stated in a little book called Reed’s Parlia- 
mentary Rules, in which he says: ; 

Unless the committze otherwise directs, its meetings are open to other 
members ofthe assembly, but the committee may, if they so direct, exclude 
all persons from their meetings. 

That is the general rule as stated by Mr. REED. Itis the gen- 
eral rule that obtains in regard to all the standing committees 
of this body. Their proceedings are secret; and it is perfectly 
understood that no Senator can with propriety, even upon the 
floor of the Senate, allude to what has taken place in a standing 
or select committee without the consent of that committee. 

So the general rule, Mr. President, is quite otherwise, I say 
with all respect to the Senator from New York, than he has 
stated it. This committee was proceeding in the beaten track 
of precedent; and exercising not only no unusual or extraor- 
dinary power, but was merely conformingitself to the usage and 
practice that has obtained in regard to all such committees 
charged with such an investigation. 

Now, [ do not propose to say anything more about that. I 
fully agree that the Senate may do as it pleases. It has charged 
this committee with this delicate duty; the committee has been 
selected to perform it, and I suppose the Senate intended at the 
outset that it should exercise the discretion that has always been 
re d in such committees. But whether the Senate do one 
thing or the other, we are perfectly content. 

We may think that we have been somewhat obstructed in the 

rformance of the duty; that it will be a little more difficult to 

nvestigate,as we should investigate, thoroughly and to the 
bottom of this matter; but we have nothing to do but to cheer- 
fully obey any order that the Senate may make. 

Before I take my seat I wish to call attention to one or two 
things, said by the Senator from New York not only to-day but 
when this matter was up last Tuesday. He had a good deal to 
say then, although he has not to-day, in criticism of the methods 
adopted by the committee. He said with a great deal of ap- 
plause, apparently, which must have been very grateful to him, 
that this committee had better stop investigating the newspaper 
men and investigate the truth of the charges they had made. 

Mr. President, Ido not think the Senator from New York, 
when he has removed himself from the captivating influence of 
newspaper applause and sits down quietly by his own fireside 
where his native common sense and instructed intelligence will 
have an opportunity to assert themselves, will agree that that 
was altogether a fair way of stating by indirection what the com- 
mittee had done or had not done. Ido not think that he will 
receive his own applause, when he more calmly considers it, for 
having made a statement like that. The report that was made 
to the Senate by the committee of investigation on Tuesday last 
was accompanied by all the evidence that up to the time had been 
taken before the committee, ‘are oe eed reported. We 
have satevery day from 10 o’clock in the morning until late in 
the afternoon, sometimes until 6 o’clock in the evening, taking 
aw and considering the matters with which we were 
charged. 

I may say, too, without charge of self-glorification for myself 
and the committee, that we were constantly and incessantly em- 
ployed either in taking testimony or intrying to arrive at some 
method by which we should get testimony that would throw 
light upon the charges that had been submitted to us in the 
newspapers. I may say that we were not helped at all by those 
correspondents of newspapers who had made the ae. We 
had their articles in the papers, and the Senator would seem to 
think that we ought to have been content with them, and tried 
to prove or disapprove the truth of whatsome anonymous writer 


in ae had said. 

Now, when we bring the writer from behind his non de plume 
and strip him, so to speak, of the feathers of his pen, and he 
sits like any ordinary mortal in the witness chair, we ask 
him if he is the author of the statement that is read to him, and 
he answers, honestly, ‘‘ Yes,” I would submit to the Senator 


( , would not be to ask 
him upon what authority he made the statement. If he knows 
of any other mode of procedure that would satisfy the intelli- 
gence of man whose mentality would raise the ave of 
an idiot asylum, I do not know what ‘that procedure would be. 

by the report we made. We asked this 


So we did, 
man, and he told uscourteously and politely, I admit, that 
e had no personal know. of the most serious charge in that 
letter to the ; and I think the Senator from 


Obvious question to be p by were anxious 
to get at the truth would ‘* Who was that informant?” I 
do not think when he sits down and is removed from the influ- 
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ence of the applause of the press gallery, he will differ with the 
committee about that fact. I take it for granted that he agrees 
with me now, for I know his intelligence and I know his ability. 
So we did; we asked, ‘‘ Who-was your informant?” and this gen- 
tleman of the Press said, ‘‘I received this information in confi- 
dence, and I will not disclose it.” Wedid not criticise him for 
that. If he willed it, no power on earth could make him dis- 
close it. 

I grant you that we tried to impress upon him that it was his 
duty as a good citizen to disclose it; nay, that it was his duty, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which he was then placed be!ore 
an investigating committee, to disclose it. We called to hisat- 
tention that he was violating the law in not disclosing it, if the 
question was a pertinent one under the powers of the committee. 
So we insisted—politely, I think that gentleman will admit—and 
insisted in every term that we could employ that would bring 
persuasion to his mind, and when we found that no persuasion 
could elicit that information, we did not,.as the Senator from 
New York intimates and as the counsel for this gentleman inti- 
mated. as published in the Press, cease our endeavors to get at 
the truth. 

The inquiry was not balked; we did not stop in order to per- 
secute him or any other newspaper man. We only took time 
enough to report the fact to the Senate,.as was our duty; and 
having reported it to the Senate, certain duties devolved upon 
other branches of the Government with which we had nothing 
to do; and I think the Senate will recollect we had very little to 
say and sought to occupy no time. We wanted to get back to 
our committee room and pursue this investigation; and so, as 
soon.as that: question was taken off our hands, we returned to 
the committee room, and that very day proceeded, as we had in- 
tended to proceed, by calling before the committee the parties 
accused. What was the next best thing we could do, although it 
appears that one of the papers—I think the very paper that con- 
tained this letter—said: ‘‘ Why, of course, these gentlemen 
will deny it;” but still we thought it ourduty to put their denial 
on record, if they should deny it. So we proceeded at once to 
call them before us. 

Now, was that persecuting newspaper men? Was that stop- 
ping our investigation in:order‘to :go off to a collateral issue on 
the power of the Senate ‘to punish for contempt, or the power of 
anybody else to punish for a violation of the law? I think the 
Senator from New York is doing me and the committee an in- 
justice to say that. Certainly that was not the case. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention, before I take my seat, 
to another peculiarity of the situation with which we are con- 
fronted. The categorical statement implicating the Secretary 
of ‘the Treasury in conduct most unworthy, and which would 
have been, perhaps, of sufficient gravity to have compelled the 
consideration by another branch of the right of impeachment— 
this charge that was made against him was made upon the au- 
thority of one single informant. 

The gentleman who wrote ‘the charge said upon his oath, 
when examined by the committee, that he was the only person 
from whom he had received that information; and, according to 
his testimony, he was the only person who could have heard 
what the Secretary was elleged to have said, if he said it-at all. 
So that it was very idle to say, ‘‘Stop investigating the news- 
paper men, and go and find out the truth of this charge,” when 
the truth, if truth it was, was locked up in the breast of one 
man, and one man alone, and the name of that man this witness 
refused to disclose. 

Now, what are you going to doabout that? Is it stopping the 
inquiry because we:come down here and report that fact, and 
then take the next best.course,and ask the gentlemen who are 
accused to come before the ‘committee and testify as to what 
they may choose in regard to this charge? 

But here we stand with this most serious and odious accusa- 
tion made against a public man whose public career and life 
has been acted before the country., and yet we are told that we 
are trifling with this inquiry when ‘we want to get at the only 
man who can, on his own knowledge, subsiantiate that charge, 
if it can be substantiated at all; and the Senator from New 
York, as I must believe, without knowledge of the facts, has 
seen fit to take up the flippant cry, the ill-considered cry, the 
absolutely untrue statement, which has gone the rounds of the 
press, that this committee was stopping their investigation in 
order to persecute a newspaper man—for that was what the 
Senator from New York said. 

Mr. President, we are proceeding with this investigation as 
best we can. It:isno idle pageant for ua, for we are trying to 

‘perform a great duty that concerns the Senate and concerns the 
‘:public; and ‘the public,.as they have a right te know, will know 
hing that has been done in that committee and-every 
of testimony ‘that ‘has been given ‘before us, and the com- 
«mittee will in the future, :as they have in the past, uninfluenced 
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by the unreflecting clamor of the press, proceed todo their duty. 
It isnot.a pleasant one; it subjects them to criticism that they 
do not court. Weall like the applause of the press, but there 
is something better than that applause, and that is the con- 
sciousness of duty performed. Whether we receive that ap- 
plause or not, we will certainly have preserved to ourselves what 
we can not do without—our own respect. Mr. President, with 
this explanation I leave the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate more than.a moment. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
GRAY] has stated very fully and very forcibly the position of the 
committee in regard to this investigation. We were charged, 
as he has said, with an unpleasant and most ungrateful duty 
from:any point of view; but that duty, as I look at it—of course, 
Ihave no right to speak for anyone but myself, though I am 
sure that I am speaking for every other member of the commit- 
tee—that duty was to attain results as to the subject of investi- 
gation referred to us. If there was wrongdoing we were to un- 
cover it; if there was no wrongdoing, we were to show that 
there was none. 

The machinery at our control to get at the truth was clumsy 
at best, but it was all we had. We could employ no corps of de- 
tectives; we had none of the machinery of the law to run down 
witnesses and hunt up clews. All we could hope togot was what 
we could draw out of witnesses we sent for, or who were sug- 
gested to us in the committee room. 

Our duty was ‘that of a grand jury, to investigate and find 
out, if we could, the facts in regard to certain charges witha 
view of presenting them to another tribunal. The inclination 
and ‘the desire of every member of the committee was to make 
those hearings open tothe public. That wasthe easiestcourse, 
but the committee felt that if they threw those doors open they 
probably would cut off all hope of getting what might be a most 
essential clew to wrongdoing, if any such existed. That prin- 
ciple of investigation and inquiry, of not allowing one witness 
to hear what other witnesses have said, is universal in all 
bodies charged with such inquiries as we are charged with. It 
is an everyday practice in the courts to exclude one witness 
from hearing what nother witness has said. At any moment 
a witness might. coms before the committee and give us some 
clew or some name which would be lost, which would be taken 
from us, if we could not for the time hold it secret until we 
could put-our hands upon thedesired witness or the sought-for 
clew. It was that principle which governed the committee in 
sitting with closed doors. 

Every particle of testimony, every word that has been said in 
that committee, has been or will be laid before the Senate just 
as rapidly as the stenographer’s notes can be transcribed and as 
the printing press can give it. It was for that reason, and for 
that reason alone, as I understand, for the promotionof the ends 
of justice, that the committee decided to sit with closed doors. 
Having so decided to sit, they pursued the course uniformly 
pursued in all inguiries and trials, of first calling the accuser, 
the person making the charge, and inquiring from him in re- 
gard toit. When we were met with a refusal to testify, we had 
no power to compel that testimony to be given; but, in our 
judgment, it constituted a contempt of the Senate, just as a re- 
fusal of a ‘witness in a court of law constitutes a contempt of the 
court. We therefore laid that fact before the Senate, and pro- 
ceeded with the investigation, as a court proceeds with a trial. 

There was no desire to prosecute anybody. If a witness de- 
cline to answer before a court, whether he represents the press 
or the bar or thechurch, hecomes within the rangeof contempt, 
and‘is accordingly punished; and when a witness comes before 
a‘committee of the Senate, and is asked:a question which that 
committee in its investigation believes to be pertinent to the in- 
quiry, and refuses from the highest motives, if you please, to 
testify, ha.comes within contempt; and it seems to me no body 
like the United States Senate or the House of Representatives 
ean refuse to take proper proceedings in a case of contempt. 
They should bo taken against any witness who refuses to testify 
who is not covered by a legal privilege, like a member of the 
other House; they should be taken against any witness whether 
he represents business or law or the church or medicine or the 
press. 

If he refuses to testify, he comes within the provision of the 
law for.contempt. That action we had to lay before the Senate 
and we did so. We then went on, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said, with the investigation. We have pushed it 
We have sat there from morning to 
evening; and I desire now to take this opportunity to say for 
myself, for whom alone [ have a rightto speak, but I know again 
that I give utterance to the feelings of the committee, that it is 
our intention to call everybody who can be supposed to throw 
the:slightest light upon this question. It is the intention of 
that:committee,‘and it ‘has been their intention from the first 
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day they met in the committee room, that if there is anything 
to be uncovered affecting the honor of the Senate of the United 
States, as those charges affect it, to uncover it. 

Our machinery is imperfect, our means are weak, but, so far 
as they go, we shall put on the stand before us every man of 
whom it is even suggested that he may have knowledge of these 
things, and we shall lay it all bare before the Senate and before 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, was notaware that there was any 
special necessity for the Senator from Massachusetts[Mr. LODGE] 
to reiterate the fact that the committee intended fully to dis- 
charge its duty in the pending investigation. We were asiured 
of that factlast week. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] 
this morning again asserted it, and now the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, fearing that we would not understand it 
thoroughly, has again sought to impress upon this body the fact 
that the committee intended to thoroughly and impartially dis- 
charge its full duty to the Senate and to the country. I am not 
aware that anyone has suggested that the committee was noten- 
deavoring to discharge its duty, as it understood that duty. 

I have not suggested anywhere in what I have said that that 
committee was intending to screen aay sony I have not sug- 
gested that they were making a partisan investigation; and 
there is no occasion to repeatedly make any such disclaimer as 
he has made. I have simply made a motion which substantially 
declares that the proceedings of that committee ought in jus- 
tice and fairness to be open to the public,and Iam met with the 
suggestion that it isan unprecedented motion in this body. I 
have respect for precedents when they are based upon some good, 
valid reason, but I have little respect for the precedents of this 
body or any other body which are not founded upon good, plain 
common sense. It is no answer to this motion tosay that it has 
not been made heretofore. Heretofore the most important in- 
vestigations you have ever had have been held with open doors, 
ane canes there has been no occasion for any such resolution 
as this. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] seeks to remind me 
that the committee is not sitting as a court; that the members 
of the committee are not trial judges. Noone has made any 
such claim. Iam glad to know that the committee assumes no 
such function, but that it isan investigating committee to in- 
vestigate the truth of certain assertions. I am glad that the 
committee does not regard that its functions are to persecute 
witnesses; that the committee does not regard that its functions 
are to screen anybody, butthat itregards its duty as simply that 
of ascertaining what is the truth. The committee is at liberty 
“to investigate, to explore, and to probe” (those are the words 
the Senator uses) as much as it pleases, and no Senator around 
this circle will be heard to object. 

I have listened in vain for some sound reasen why this inves- 
tigation can not as well be held in public as in secret. I think 
the two members of the committee who addressed the Senate 
begged the question. They seek to intrench themselves in the 
position they have taken upon the old familiar ground of cour- 
tesy of the Senate to a committee. I think it would have been 
better for them to have said that there is sume geek, peculiar 
reason why the investigation should be conduc in secret, by 
reason of its nature, or something about it from which we are 
enabled to judge of the necessity of secrecy. There has been 
no such argument made; no such claim has been presented. So 
far as has been disclosed this is simply an ordinary investiga- 
tion of vague arene charges such as frequently are found 
in newspapers. There is nothing so peculiar or unusual or un- 
precedented about it that it requires any secrecy. 

The Senator from Delaware hasdisclosed what the committee 
endeavoredtodo. Nothingthathe has said, nothing that the rec- 
ord discloses shows that the proceedings could not have been 
had as wellin public asin private. There was no danger of these 
witnesses running away. They are reputable men, represent- 
ing reputable newspapers. There was no danger of anything 
occurring that would prevent an honest and a fair investigation 
if it were held in public as well as i, Hem held in private. I 
object to your private investigations, because I think it isagainst 
the true spirit of our institutions. 

I object to these secret investigating committees unless there 
is some unusual or special reason for them, because they natur- 
ally cast suspicion upon the Senate itself. They subject us to 
criticism to which the Senate ought not to be subjected, and 
they are not in line with a progressive public sentiment that 
demands that all proceedings of representative bodies shall be 
en to the public. It is because I have regarded that the Sen- 
a 


was unnecessarily subjecting itself to criticism that I have 

en at that the proceedings of the committee be held in 
public. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] comes to 

the relicf of the committee and says he is at a loss to fathom 
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what motive I have in presenting this resolution, The Senator 
from Delaware insinuates, although he does not directly charge, 
that I am seeking the applause of the press or the press gallery. 
These were unnecessary and contemptible flings, unworthy of 
the honorable Senators. I need not appeal to my brother Sena- 
tors to prove the assertion that I have received from the news- 
paper press of this country as little courtesy as any other public 
man. I express my views upon this subject because they are 
my honest, conscientious opinions. Whatever the Senate does, 
I,as a member of it, must share its responsibility. I need not 
remind this body that the eyes of the American people are upon 
it to-day. Our rules, our proceedings, our actions here every 
day are subject to public scrutiny. | have no motive to win the 
applause of the press. I care nothing about its applause, any 
more than I do its criticism. When itis right upona given 
question I stand up for it. When it is wrong I criticise it. 

So with the Senate; if a course has been adopted which 1 think 
is imprudent or unwise, I have aright to suggest it in respect- 
ful language, and when I offer a resolution, please put against 
it some better argument than the fact that no such resolution 
has been offered heretofore. There are numerous motions that 
have been made in the past few years in this Senate which have 
not been made heretofore. There are more motions that ought 
to be made in the future which never have been made. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] refers as a justifica- 
tion for his position toa little book called Reed’s Parliamentary 
Rules, and he says that upon some questions I have been known 
to agen with Mr.REED. Thatistrue. While I donot approve 
of his politics,and never did, I believe he is a most excellent 
parliamentarian, that he is an able man, and possesses largely 
the confidence of his party. 

This is all that is contained in the book. Under the head of 
** Secret meeting ” it is laid down as follows: 


Unless the committee otherwise directs, its meetings are open to other 
members of the assembly, but the committee may, if they so direct, exclude 
all persons from their meetings. 


Thatisall. It is authority for nothing for which the Senator 
cites it. It simply concedes what I said at the outset—that this 
committee, uninstructed by the Senate, has a right, of course, to 
go into executive session, to remain in executive session, to re- 
gard all its sessions as in executive session, and hasa right to 
have its proceedings secret. 

I have not denied that right. I have simply said that ordi- 
narily the proceedings of any committee of this body are open 
to the public if people so apply. It is well known how many 
hearings you have had before the various committees of your 

y, and how citizens upon mere application are always heard 
and never excluded, and then when the committee desires to 
decide some important point it goes into executive session. 
There is nothing in Mr. REED’s rules against the position I 
have taken. The Senator from Delaware refers to Mr. REED, 
and I am glad to find that these rules of his contain certain 

ropositions to which I have referred which I can approve, and 
fT have no doubt there are a large number of other propositions 
which I can approve. 

The Senatorfrom Delaware says that I asserted the other day 
that the committee had stopped the investigation and hastened 
‘*to persecute the newspaper men.” What I did say was that 
the committee in the discharge of its duty had seen fit in the 
first instance to summon men whom it had good reason to be- 
lieve had no personal knowledge on the subject to be investi- 
gated. The committee summoned the newspaper men, and it is 
well known that newspaper men as a rule do not have personal 
knowledge of the facts about which they write. It is a reflec- 
tion upon the discernment of the committee if it expected when 
it summoned these newspaper men alone that it would discover 
whether those charges were true or false. Newspaper men en- 
gaged in making up the history of the day get their informa- 
tion from all sources. They get it from confidential sources. 
Every public man knows that fact. While in law what they re- 
ceive may not be regarded as confidential in its character so 
far as the legal question is concerned, yet among honorable 
men it seems to me that it might be so regarded. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. We summoned the man who wrote this article, 
the man who made the charge. We examined him asa witness. 
He said he based his entire charge against Secretary Carlisle 
upon the statement made to him by a’person whose name he re- 
fused to disclose, who purported to be aneyewitness and anear- 
witness to the transaction. He knew of no other person who 
could afford that information. We could discover from him no 
other person who could afford that information or any informa- 
tion similar to it. Upon the testimony, then, of this undisclosed 
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witness rested the entire power to prove or disprove the charge. 
We asked himthe name ofthatman. He refused togive it. We 
asked him if he was an official of this Government, and he said 
he was. He said he knew he waswhenhe methim. He said he 
had a letter of introduction to that man from Mr. Bradford Mer- 
rill. 

Mr. HILL. I have read the testimony. 

Mr. ALLEN. He said he had a letterof introduction to him. 
Now, there we were blocked. That was the only witness upon 
the face of the earth whom we could get who knew as a matter 
of fact whether Secretary Carlisle had been guilty of that charge, 
outside of the Secretary himself, who was the accused party. 
Now, does the Senator from New York pretend that we are not 
entitled to that evidence, to the name of that man so that wecan 
bring that witness upon the stand and find out what he knows 
about it? 

Mr. HILL. I think the committee would have very great 
legal difficulty in making that witness answer or in punishing 
him if he did not answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. One question more. Does the Senator from 
New York contend that the witness has any legal exemption 
from answering? 

Mr. HILL. In my humble judgment the questions asked 
were not so relevant to this inquiry or to that portion of the in- 
quiry of which the committee has jurisdiction that you can com- 
pel the witness to answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from New York, as a lawyer, 
claim that the witness himself can determine the relevancy of 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. The witness takes the risk, and if in law he is 
not obliged to answer, then of course he need not answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. The tribunal that passes upon the relevancy of 
a question and the question of jurisdiction is the tribunal con- 
ducting the investigation or the trial, and it is never proper for 
the witness to say that he himself will decide the relevancy of 
a question. We nevercould get any evidencein that way. Now, 
Iask the Senator from New York whether, if the committee 
has jurisdiction of the subject-matter—— 

Mr. HILL. What subject-matter? 

Mr. ALLEN. The subject-matter of investigating, for in- 
stance, the conduct of Secretary Carlisle. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. Now, let me say right there 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait a minute. 

Mr.HILL. A momentright there. I submit that the com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction whatever to investigate the conduct 
of Secretary Carlisle. [Applause inthe galleries.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait one moment. 

Mr. HILL. Andif the witness upon that branch of the sub- 
ject has—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend. The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that the rule of the 
Senate in regard to manifestations in the galleries is enforced. 

Mr. ALLEN. I put a question to the Senator from New 
York. If the resolution conferred on us jurisdiction to inquire 
into a matter, and we summoned this witness to testify as to 
what he knew upon the subject, and his testimony, directly or 
indirectly, would have shed light upon the transaction, was he 
not under the laws of this country compelled to answer the same 
as any other citizen; and if he failed to do so, was he not guilty 
of contempt of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. If the committee had jurisdiction and he was 
legally bound to answer, then of course he ought to answer. 

r. ALLEN. Does the Senator from New York pretend to 
say that the witness was not legally bound to answer? 

r. HILL. I pretend to say, as a legal question, that the 
committee has no jurisdiction over the witness to compel him 
to answer a single thing in regard to his article reflecting upon 
Secretary Carlisle. The committee has no jurisdiction to inves- 
tigate that subject, so far as Secretary Carlisle is concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the resolution of the Senate conferon 
us full and complete power to inquire into the use of money con- 
tributed by the sugar trust to Sehuenss legislation, and was not 
that subject under investigation by the committee at the time? 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from New York allow me to 
ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

-~Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. If thecommittee hasjurisdiction and the ques- 
tion is a proper one and the witness refused to answer, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska why the committee did 
not take the necessary steps and make the necessary motion to 
bring the witness before the Senate, that he might be adjudged 
in contempt and punished for contempt? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ianswered the Senator from Oregon day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. HILL. I shall have to decline to yield further to a dis- 
cussion between the two Senators. 








Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator from New York will allow 
the Senator from Nebraska to state his position. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will simply state to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, so far as I am concerned and speaking for myself alone, 
that I have no doubt as to the plenary power of the Senate to 
— any witness for contempt. The statute which makes the 

ailure toanswer a question indictable is a cumulative remedy. 
The contempt was against the Senate and not the committee. 
We were simply anarm of the Senate making the active inquiry. 
It was the Senate making the inquiry through the committee, 
and when we reported to the Senate the fuctof the contumacious 
conduct of this witness, the jurisdiction of the matter passed 
from the committee to the Senate, where is properly belongs, 
for the Senate to take such action upon it as it saw fit. 

Mr. HILL. On Tuesday last it was contended that the bare 
presentation of the report presented nothing upon which the 
Senate could act. That was the position taken last Tuesday. 
Has the Senator from Nebraska forgotten that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Who made that contention? 

Mr. HILL. It was so contended upon this floor by those who 
spoke in opposition to my contention. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iknownothing about that matter. I know this, 
and the Senator from New York as a good lawyer knows italso, 
that when we made areport of certain facts to the Senate, which 
showed an open and flagrant contempt of the authority of the 
Senate, the question then was brought back to the Senate itself 
for action; and it needed a motion from the Senator from New 
York or some other Senator to bring the witness before the bar 
of the Senate and compel him to answer or to inflict proper pen- 
alty upon him if he refused toanswer. 

Mr. HILL, That motion was made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. ALLEN. And I shall vote for it when the time comes. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to hear so much upon that branch of 
the subject, because if you can punish at all it strikes me it must 
be through that proceeding which the Senator from Oregon has 
presented, and not otherwise. I doubt, however, whether you 
can punish at all so far asa majority of the questions are con- 
cerned. 

Iam not to be diverted, however, from the argument which 
Tam making upon my motion to discuss the question as to what 
authority is vested in the Senate or in any court under the stat- 
ute of 1857. Iam glad to learn even at this late day that the 
Senator is of the opinion that when that report was presented it 
was within the control of the Senate, that the Senate had the 
right to direct that matter, to control that prosecution, and that 
something was necessary to be done on the part of the Senate 
before the witness could be prosecuted. Those are legal ques- 
tions which, of course, the counsel for the witnesses can duly 
present in court at the proper time. 

The Senator from Nebraska geems to assume that the Senate 
can have jurisdiction of almost anything of which it assumes 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court has decided in several cases 
that there are only a few definite things over which the Senate 
has jurisdiction to inquire wherein it can compel witnesses to 
give testimony. You recollect the old case of Kilbourn years 
ago, when Congress sought to investigate what was called a real- 
estate pool in the District of Columbia. Grave Senators and 
members of Congress argued that they had a right to assume 


| jurisdiction and a right to compel witnesses to answer, and they 
| went to the extent of committing the witness to jail. Thenthe 


witness proceeded in court and obtained a verdict first of $100,- 
000, next of $25,500 or thereabouts, which was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from New York permit me? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to say just one single word. It is 
not a matter of the slightest importance except when the Sena- 
tor makes a statement it might as well be accurate as inac- 
curate. Hallet Kilbourn recovered first a judgment for $100,000. 
That was set aside on the ground that the damages were exces- 
sive. Itwasthentried. Thattrial was before Judge MacArthur. 
The next trial that took place was before Walter Cox, a very 
eminent judge of this District. There was a verdict rendered 
of $60,000, which was set aside because it was regarded as exces- 
sive. It was then brought on a third time and a verdict was 
rendered for $37,500, the jury all the time trying to reach a point 
where the court would let it stand and the courts all the time 
improperly, arbitrarily, and without law, or right, or reason, 
setting aside the findings of the jury ona question of fact. When 
the third verdict of $37,500 was reached we then reached a com- 
promise, and Mr. Kilbourn was paid an amount of money some- 
thing less than that, but still a very considerable sum of money, 
on which he acquitted the Government of further prosecution. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from Indiana for a correct 
statement of that case. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I was in that litigation from beginning to 
end from the time we sued out a writ of habeas corpus to take 
Hallet Kilbourn out of the jail where he had laid some forty 
days under an illegal and unjust perversion of the rules of Con- 
gress. I have taken no part in this debate and I do not feel like 
doing so; I do not see the necessity of it; but I thought I would 
say this much. 

r. HILL. Iam very glad to have the correct statement. I 
am very glad to learn that the Senator from Indiana was the 
counsel for the prevailing party, and I hope outof that recovery 
a a good snug fee, which I have no doubt he was fully en- 
titled to. 

Mr, ALLEN. I want to make the suggestion, with the Sen- 
ator’s permission, that in the Kilbourn case the Senate was en- 
tirely without jurisdiction of the subject-matter, because the 
subject-matter was toinvestigate a certain real-estate pool based 
upon the ground that the Government was a private creditor 
of Jay Cooke & Co., and the investigation did not in any manner 
affect the integrity of the Senate. The question we are investi- 
gating here is a question that goes directly to the integrity and 
morality of the Senate itself, and lies at the very foundation of 
our national sovereignty, and we do possess jurisdiction over 
that matter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. One word more, Mr. President. The Sen- 
ate of the United States has enough in itsown conduct toanswer 
for. It was not involved in the Kilbourn case atall. Itwasthe 
action of the House of Representatives. The Senate had noth- 
ing todo with it. Mr. Kilbourn was committed by order of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL. I do not suppose that makes any material differ- 
ence, 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; only I wanted to relieve the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for the suggestion; but the 
powers of either House are of course the same. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Iam very glad to be reminded of the fact 
by the Senator from Nebraska that is himself greatly im- 
a with the importance and — of this investigation. 

am not here to suggest that he falter one single particle in his 
efforts to disclose the entire truth, whatever it may be, and no 
matter who may behit. I simply insist that withincertain rules 
of law I think he will find himself in serious difficulty in the in- 
vestigation so far as the punishment of witnesses will be con- 
cerned who refuse to answer the questions which already have 
been put, to which our attention has been called. I do not pro- 
pose to take up the time of the Senate with discussing the ab- 
stract legal questions. Those are questions for the court. 

Mr. A N. Will the Senator — me one question? 
Does not the Senator recognize the distinction I make between 
the Hallet Kilbourn case and the case at bar? One was to in- 
vestigate a collateral matter where the United States was a 
private creditor of a certain banking concern, and this is a case 
where the nature of the charge affects the morality and integ- 
rity of the Senate and thesovereignty of the nation itself. That 
is the distinction. 

Mr.H1LLL. If it should be conceded that any person desiring 
legislation had paid to either the Republican committee or the 
Democratic committee or the Populist committee, in 1892, any 
sums of money to promote the election of their candidates and 
thereby incidentally expecting to receive some favors here, I 
say your investigation could result in nothing of a practical 
nature. What would you do with even that fact established? 
Would you expel some member? Who? Nobody. You might 
pass strong resolutions against all three of those political par- 
ties, but what legal result is to be accomplished by your in- 
vestigation? None at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. If money was contributed by the — trustor 
any other interest in the United States to be used gally for 
the election of a United States Senator or to influence legisla- 
tion, and it in fact did influence legisitation, does the Senator 
from New York claim that we have not to expel the Sen- 
ator whose election was procured in that manner? 

Mr. HILL. I remind the Senator of that provision of 
the Constitution which gives the Senate the right to judge of 
the election and qualification of its own members. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am talking about the question of power. 

Mr. HILL. I have not understood that there has been the 
slightest evidence of any kind or character that money has been 
contributed by anybody im reference to the election of any United 
States Senator. That is a different question altogether. It is 
the first I have heard of such an allegation. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
when the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. CaanpLeEx] of- 
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fered his amendment, that was the very ground upon which he 
offered it. 

Mr. HILL. The ground upon which the Senator from New 
Hampshire offered it may be one thing. I am speaking of what 
the testimony has disclosed. There has been no serious claim 
to the effect you mention made here by anybody. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New Hampshire offered his 
amendment upon that very ground. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New Hampshire does a good 
many things that I would not want to approve. 

Mr. ALLEN. There are many things the Senator from New 
Hampshire does that Ido not approve. He has putit upon the 
ground that money was used, and embraced the charge it was 
used for the election of Senators; and that conferred jurisdic- 
tion upon the committee to investigate that question. Now, 
suppose the evidence should disclose that money was used for 
the purpose of corruptly electing some man to this body, does 
the Senator from New York claim that we have not jurisdiction 
and thatit is not our duty to expel a man from this body who 
was elected in that way? 

Mr. HILL. In the first place, of course, it is the duty of the 
Senate not to permit such a man to take his seat, and if after he 
has taken his seat it is disclosed that his seat was obtained by 
bribery or corruption of course the Senate ought to expel him. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. HILL. There is more than that to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from New York allow 
me to make a suggestion inthe way of advice? I desire ane 
to advise the Senator for the present to give his attention to his 
opponents in the Democratic party and in the Populist party, 
and leave his Republican opponents to some other day. 

Mr. HILL. Iam so used to fighting our Republican friends 
on the other side that it is not the most agreeable task to differ 
with my Democratic friends and especially my Populist friends; 
but when I think they are in the wrong then I shall express my 
opinion. I have not heard that there was any real foundation 
for the statement that there was any Senator around this circle 
elected by reason of any money improperly contributed. That 
must be one of the “‘ bluffs” of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I have not heard any serious claim of that kind or char- 


acter. 

Mr. GRAY. May lL interrupt the Senator from New York for 
a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I quite agree with the Senator from New York 
that the investigation directed by the Senate must be one within 
its power to order so as to justify the examination of a witness 
or anything else that is done by the committee; and it is a per- 
tinent question that will come before the court as to whether 
these gentlemen have violated the law in refusing to answer. 

Mr. HILL. So far as they have already refused to answer? 

Mr.GRAY. Yes; I agree with the Senator that it does not 
make much or any difference as to what a Senator who proposed 
a particular clause in the resolution appointing the committee 
thought wes to be the subject-matter of the investigation. We 
must be governed by the language of the resolution. I under- 
stand that the Senator thinks a large part of this investigation 
is ultra vires, so to speak, of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. A considerable part of it. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, without discussing that point, for I agree 
with him as to some things in that regard, in this special fea- 
ture with which he has been having the interlocution with the 
Senator from Nebraska, let me remind them both what seems to 
me to be a ground of jurisdiction in regard tothe matter 
alleged as to the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

The article stated most clearly and without any qualification 
that the Secretary of the Treasury obtained a secret meeting 
with the Democratic members of Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and sought to influence them in their legislative action 
by unworthy s tions and improper influence. Now that 
concerns, so for as the Senate s, not the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but members of the body itself. ; 

Mr. HiLL. I think the Senator states that pretty broadly. 
I hardly think itis c that Secretary Carlisle did anything 
except to make sug, ons to the committee. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, yes; and in that respect the jurisdiction of 
the Senate hangs upon the question whether members of this 
body were influenced in their action by the improper enn 
alleged to have been made to them by the Secretary of the Treas- 


- HILL. May I ask the Senator whether, as a lawyer, he 
thinks, if even that particular allegation against the ee 
of the Treasury was true, that he committed any crime for whic 
he could be punished? 

Mr.GRAY. The jurisdiction of the Senate goes to inquire 
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whether those Senators who were put ina position of suspicion, 
if that allegation is true, acted unworthily or otherwise. 

Mr. HILL. An outsider, a Secretary of the Treasury, has a 
legal right to make suggestions to Senators to influence their 
ac.ions. He has a legal right to suggest that he has received 
favors which they ought toappreciate,etc. I do not think that 
those mere suggestions made to a Senator which influenced him 
would be a crime for which he or anybody else could be pun- 
ished. 

Mr. GRAY. Notatall. The whole drift of the article is to 
create the impression that the action of the Finance Committee 
was influenced by that suggestion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Idonotcare whether it be the Secretary of the Treasury or 
some unofficial person; take the firstinquiry made. The inquiry 
was whether a certain Mr. Buttz had improperly solicited by 
the temptation of a bribe certain Senators to vote against the 
bill. We investigate it and find out not what Mr. Buttz did, for 
we had no jurisdiction over him, but whether Senators had been 
improperly influenced by an approach of that kind. 

Mr. HILL. In finding out whether Senators had been im- 
properly influenced you had necessarily to inquire as to who 
might have used influence, and in regard to Mr. Buttz. 

Mr. GRAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. But here is a different question. Taking the 
broad case that an official of the Government goes to a Senator 
and tells him that by reason of certain contributions which 
manufacturers during a campaign one, two, three, four, or five 
years ago had made to the Republican party, therefore he 
thought the Republican members of the Finance Committee 
ought to deal liberally in the making up of the schedule. Is 
there a crime committed there for which either side could be 
punished? Iam not justifying the conduct. The Senator will 
not misunderstand me. 1am speaking now of the technical, 
clean, neat legal question, and nothing else. The conduct of 
course would be reprehensible. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from New York pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. HILL. Letthe Senator frum Delawareanswer that ques- 
tion. What does he say about that? 

Mr. GRAY. As I understand the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from New York, it is one of jurisdiction, an important ques- 
tion always, and one that it is proper at the proper time to con- 
sider. Itseems to me, whatever may be said as to the other 
matters in the resolution, as to the effect of creating jurisdic- 
tion or being within the power of the Senate, it is clear that 
when an aspersion is made upon the uprightness of the conduct 
of any members of this body in their official action itisa proper 
subjeet of inquiry on the part of this body, and in that article 
the aspersion was clearly made that certain Senators, members 
of the Finanee Committee, had been influenced in their action 
by an seme made to them by a third party, whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or anyone else, to influence their action. 
That is the ground of jurisdiction. Now, whether it is true or 
not is another matter, or what the degree of influence may have 
been is another matter, but surely the right to make the in- 
guiry exists. 

Mr. HILL. Iam speaking of the broad legal question, not a 
mere matter of propriety. 

Mr. GRAY. I speak of it as a legal question. 

Mr. HILL. I assert the broad proposition that every im- 
proper suggestion, everything that ought not to be suggested if 
suggested to a Senator, as a reason why legislation should be 
had, does not of itself, if a Senator is influenced by it, constitute 
a crime for which he can be punished. There isthe distinction 
which I make, and I think that is just the difficulty in this case. 
It does not add anything to your jurisdiction because the com- 
mittee had power to investigate the question of bribery, because 
that is in the resolution; and it does not follow, therefore, you 
can investigate another charge in the same resolution upon a 
different line and legally pursue an entirely different inquiry. 

If in addition to the charge contained in the Hallet Kilbourn 
case there had also been a direct charge of the bribery of mem- 
bers, so long as the questions put did not relate to the bribery 
but related to the real estate charge, they would not have had 
jurisdiction. So in this case,the mere fact that you recite.a 
charge at the outset of — resolution upon which certain testi- 
mony has been had and completed, does not give you jurisdic- 
tion over the latter branch of this inquiry. 

Mr. GRAY. Ido not want to prolong the discussion, but the 
Senator will pardon me, I am sure. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr.GRAY. In the first place, let me say that the committee 
did not feel called upon to defend the jurisdiction that was created 
oes resolution of the Senate. That is for the Senate to do. 

ey are endeavoring to the best of their ability to execute the 
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order of the Senate. The committee did not make the order. 
But what we are speaking of now is the specific jurisdiction 
created by that part of the investigation that concerned the 
conduct of certain members of the body itself, to wit, certain 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee, as to whether 
they were influenced by an improper suggestion in regard to the 
sugar trust, as to their conduct in helping to frame the bill. I 
will not interrupt the Senator any longer. 
Mr. HILL. It does not bother me. 


Mr. GRAY. I hope it does not. I think it is very hard to 
bother the Senator, but I beg pardon for interrupting him. 

Mr.HILL. TheSenator has presented the question, I willsay, 
very fairly from his standpoint. I do not think, of course, that 
he answers the proposition that [make. ‘Thatis the levral ques- 
tion which I have presented, and upon which lawyers have dis- 
agreed before and Senators have disagreed also. But be this 


legal question as it may, we still come back to the question that 
there was nothing in this investigation that could not just as 


well have taken place with open doors. As I said before, | re- 
iterate now, I listened in vain for any pertinent suggestion why 
secrecy was demanded or why secrecy was necessary. ‘They say 


they exercised their best judgment. [ concede it. They say 
they acted in good faith. I do not doubt it. 

It is a question, however, of propriety. It is a question as to 
whether it is wise when the public temper is as it is upon the 
sugar question, when we are legislating to-day upon the very 
subject of this sugar schedule, when men are to be accused of 
voting for a trust or against a trust, whichever way they vote — 


I think at a time like this it is demanded of us by a fair pru- 
dence and just discretion that whatever investigution the com- 
mittee shall have it shall have with open doors. The commit- 


tee did proceed to a certain point and stopped, and then madea 
special report to this body. I think it would have been wiser, 


I think it would have been preferable for the committe» to have 
waited until they had proceeded further with their investiga- 
tion, when it would have been more evident as to whether the 


testimony sought would throw any real light in regard to this 
charge. 

If the witnesses had been compelled to answer, the committee 
might have demonstrated that the newspaper men did not tell 
the truth, and they might have demonstrated the fact that it was 
a story concocted in their own brains. That might have been 
very gratifying to certain Senators, and possibly gratifying to 
the public. That would not, however, bear upon the other ques- 
tion involved except incidentally. The committee first pro- 
ceeded to seek hearsay testimony. They proceeded to summon 
the newspaper men before them, and when the committee dis- 
covered that these men had no personal knowledge, that their 
information was derived from others, which information, as hon- 
orable men they regarded as confidential, then the committee 
a immediately to institute proceedings for their arrest 

y bringing the matter here. 

Mr. President, I think there was unnecessary haste. I think 
it would have been wiser to have waited and seen whether in 
the end there was anything really to be investigated. So far 
as I am concerned, when Secretary Carlisle went before the 
committee and denied that there was any truth in the statement 
which had been made regarding him, I think the best thing to 
do would have been to have made a prompt report vindicating 
the Secretary before the country, rather than wait for two days 
to permit these partial statements to be given out to the press 
whereby two different stories were spread before the people ot 
the country. Iam not here to say that these reports have in- 
jured Secretary Carlisle; but it is annoying to a public man to 

ave false or misleading stories given out as to what has been 
testified to concerning him before a Conyressional committee. 

For these reasons and these alone, public reasons, conscientious 
reasons, prudential reasons, because I think an open session is 
the best policy for the Senate to pursue, I have introduced the 
resolution. I have been guilty of the impropriety, if you please, 
of presenting a resolution asking for open sessions of the com- 
mittee without the permission of the committee. It is as im- 
material to me as it is to the committee what the Senate does 
with this question; it is immaterial to me whether this or any 
motion I make in the Senate is adopted or not. That is not the 

uestion. I am here to act for myself and for myself alone. 

lieving all these proceedings of secrecy, which seem to attach 
to everything that the Senate does, should be done away with; 
believing as 1 do that three-fourths of the business transacted 
in executive session is unnecessary to be done in secret and 
might be done in the public eye, and that sooner or later ali this 
secrecy will be abolished, I have exercised my duty as a Senator 
and presented the resolution in question with due respect to every 
other individual Senator and with due respect to the opinions of 
the whole Senate. 
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Therefore, sir, for these reasons I submit that the resolution 
is a reasonable one, and when itis properly before the Senate 
again I may say afew wordsin regard to tt, but knowing the 
great desire of my friend from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] and Sena- 
tors on the other side to discuss the tariff question, on which 
the country is now impatiently awaiting our verdict, I shall not 
further trespiss upon the indulgence of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Senator from New York may be 
voted upon. It isdue to thecommittee. Whether the Senator 
from New York so intended or not, the resolution is in some re- 
spects a reflection upon that honorable committee, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pass upon the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOLPH. There is objection, Mr. President, until I can 
nmiake a few remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not object, for one, if the vote can be 
taken without further debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DOLPH, -Mr. President, I should not have said another 
word upoa the matter of this investigation had not the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], as | understood him 
this morning, said, in substance, that the means provided for a 
committee to investigate questions of facts were inadequate, or 
that they were at least imperfect or limited. 

I want to assert, Mr. President, that there is not a judicial 
tribunal in this country, State or Federal, unless it may be the 
Supreme Court of the United States when trying a question of 
fact--and that guestion I have not examined—that has such 
ample means for securing testimony and determining a question 
of fact as a committee of this body. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will let me get through 
with my statement. 

Mr. LINDSAY. All right. 

Mr. DOLPH. Take the great State of New York. From the 
highest to the lowest court its processes are confined to the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the State. So it is with every other State 
in this Union. Take the Federal courts. Their processes are 
only good within certain limited territorial jurisdiction. But, 
sir, acommittee of either branch of Congress may subpoena a 
witness from California, or from Oregon, or from Washington, 
or from where the waters of Bering Sea mingle with those of 
the Arctic Ocean, and bring him any distance to the city of 
Washington to testify before a committee; and the practice, as 
I eee to know, is to subpoena witnesses by telegraph. 
Whether that is a legal service of process or not, I donot wader: 
take to say. 

So far as the power to secure testimony is concerned, a com- 
mittee of either branch of Congress has more ample power to 
secure testimony than any other tribunal in the United States, 
or in any of the States, and when a witness is brought before a 
committee, the committee has the same power to administer an 
oath, the same power to take testimony, and has a higher and a 
bétter power to punish a witness for contempt than any judicial 
tribunal in the country, because, asI understand, there isalimit 
upon the length of time a judicial tribunal may imprison, and 
the action of wey judicial tribunal in such a case would be sub- 
ject to be appealed from and reviewed in a higher court. 

But, sir, a committee of either branch of Congress has power, 
in my judgment, to imprison a witness for contempt in refusing 
toanswer a proper question before a committee, or when brought 
before the Senate; the Senate has the power to send him to jail 
for contempt for the period of his natural life, or until he has 
purged himself from that contempt. The Senate is a contin- 
uing wage A and by continuing the committee before which the 
witness is required to answer, so that the witness may purge 
himself of the contempt at any time during the recess of the 
Senate, in my judgment it could keep a witness in custody 
until he did purge himself and testify as a witness. 

I do not, however, want it to be understood by the Senate and 
I do not want it to be understood by the ad that there is 
any obstacle in the way of ascertaining a question of fact and 
determining whether the charges which have been made against 
certain members of this body in regard to their action on the 

ar schedule are correct or not. 

do not understand, when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] gets up here and tells us that he believes, and so far as 
he knows every member of the committee believes, that the 
Senate has power and that it is its duty to punish a witness for 
contempt, why some motion of that kind was not made and why 
was it left for me, not a member of the committee, to offer a res- 
olution to institute a proceeding by which a witness might be 
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— in contempt and brought before the Senate and pun- 
ished. 

Sir, I do not want the proceeding which has been taken by the 
committee to cause the Senate to lose sight of its authority and 
its duty. I donot want the report of the committee and the 
action of the Vice-President, whether it was so intended or not, 
to be treated as an excuse for the failure of the Senate to do its 
duty, to be treated as an excuse by the committee or by the Sen- 
ate for not exhausting its authority to ascertain the facts in this 
matter. . 

If the Senate now yields its authority, or refuses to perform 
its duty, or allows these witnesses to go, to be dealt with alone 
by the District attorney, or by the courts of this District, then, 
sir, the country will have a right to believe that we are willing 
that the truth shall not be ascertained, that this matter shall 
be slurred over, and that if there has been anything wrong here 
the members of this body shall be whitewashed. 

I am not going to discuss the question of the jurisdiction of 
this body in this particular case, or as to whether the question 
propounded to the witness was a proper question or not. The 
committee have acted upon the theory that they had jurisdic- 
tion; the committee have determined and acted upon the theory 
that the question was a proper question; the committee have 
shown that the witness is in contempt, and they say, and the 
Senator from Nebraska says, they have turned this matter over 
to the Senate to know whether it will exercise authority or not. 

When the committee reported that these witnesses had re- 
fused to answer and asked the Presiding Officer of this body to 
certify the matter over to the District attorney, they assumed 
that the Senate had jurisdiction; they assumed that they pro- 
pounded a proper question; they assumed that the witnesses 
had been in contempt of the Senate in refusing to answer a 
proper question; and the only question left in determining that 
matter is, what will the Senate do? Will it back down? Will 
it show no backbone? Will it abandon this matter? Will it 
let this investigation fail? Will it whitewash members impli- 
cated by these charges? That is the question, sir. 

We have heard a _—~ deal of talk about the case of Hallet 
Kilbourn. The Hallet Kilbourn case does not touch this ques- 
tion atall. The Supreme Court said the investigation in the 
Hallet Kilbourn case was a matter with which the House of 
Representatives had nothing to do; that the mere fact that Jay 
Cooke was a debtor of the United States was not sufficient to 
hang an investigation upon that should go into all his private 
business or the ae business of Mr. Kilbourn. Mr. Justice 
Miller, in deciding the case, said: 

As we have already said, the Constitution expressly empowers each House 
to punish its own members for disorderly behavior. We see no reason to 
doubt that this punishment may ina proper case be imprisonment, and 
that it}fmay be for refusal to obey some rule on that subject made by the 
House for the preservation of order. 

So, also, the penalty which each House is authorized to inflict, in order 
to compel the attendance of absent members may be imprisonment, and 
this may be for violation of some order or standing rule on that subject. 

Each House is by the Constitution made the judge of the election and 
qualification of its members. In deciding on these it has an undoubted 
right to examine witnesses and inspect papers, subject to the usual rights 
of witnesses in such cases; and it may be that a witness would be subject to 
like poate at the hands of the body engaged in trying a contested 
election, for refusing to testify, that he wouldif the case were pending be- 
fore a court of judicature. 

The House of eee has the sole right to impeach officers of the 
Government, and the Senate to try them. Where the question of such im- 
peachment is before either body acting in its appropriate sphere on that 
subject, we see no reason to doubt the right to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and their answer to proper questions, in the same manner and 
by the use of the same means that courts of justice can in like cases. 


Whether the power of punishment in either House by fine or imprison- 
ment goes beyond this or not, we are sure— 


The court does notsay that we shall not go beyond that. Mr. 
Justice Miller does not undertake to cite all the cases in which 
the House of Representatives or the Senate may proceed with 
an investigation within the Constitution, but he says— 


we are sure that no person can be punished for contumacy as a witness 
before either House ess his testimony is requiredin a matter into whch 
that House has jurisdiction to inquire, and we feel equally sure that neither 
of these bodies ame the general power of making inquiry into the pri- 
vate affairs of the citizen. 


That is what was said by the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Miller did not undertake to go into all the cases of investigation 
which were within the power of either branch of Congress. 

As I said on Thursday last, the only question here is: Hag 
the Senate and has the committee jurisdiction of the matter 
being investigated, and is the question propounded to the wit- 
ness a proper question? [ am not going to discuss that question 
now. | atecunmed iton Thursday last. I believe it is a proper 

uestion; but I say the committee has presented that matter to 
the Senate as a matter over which the Senate has jurisdiction. 
The committee has acted upon the theory that it has jurisdic- 
tion; it has reported to the Senate substantially that that was a 
proper question. That was implied in the committee making a 
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report and asking the Presiding Officer of the Senate to certify 
the fact that the witness refused to testify to the district-attor- 
ney of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, when the time comes I shall be satisfied to vote 
upon the question as to whether we shall bring these witnesses 
before the bar of the Senate and require them to answer, and, 
if they refuse to answer, punish them for contempt. 

I hope, however, before that resolution is voted upon, the Sen- 
ate will consider the question, and will determine, if it takes 
hold of the matter at all, to go ahead with it, because it would 
be far better to back down and show our cowardice now at the 
start than it would be to bring the witnesses before the Senate 
and propound the questions, and when the resolution which I 
should, of course, offer if we continue to take charge of the mat- 
ter, to send them to jail and imprison them for contempt, comes 
to be voted upon, I hops the Senate will vote on it intelli- 
gently. Ifthe Senate intend to abandon their authority or re- 
fuse toexercise their authority, they had better do it on the first 
vote than do itafterwards. If we undertake it, we ought to fol- 
low it to the bitter end. 

As I said, I rose only to correct any impression that may have 
got abroad that a Congressional committee charged with the in- 
vestigation of a question of fact has not ample means to ascer- 
tain and determine that question of fact. 

I undertake to say, I repeat, that it has greater powers, that 
its process extends further, and thatthe power of the Senate to 
punish for contempt is greater than that of any court, Federal 
or State, within the United States. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, I again make a request for 
unanimous consent that the vote may be had upon the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from New York. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I inquire of the Chair if the resolution is 
now before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Itis not. The resolution is being 
debated by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxution, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendments to paragraph 182 
be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that noamend- 
ment has been ag to that paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. What has become of the amendment that 
was pending? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Notice was given of an amendment 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] intended to offer. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to know what has become of paragraph 
182, to which I understand a number of amendments were pro- 

sed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments have not been 
submitted to the Senate, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, if the Senator from Arkansas does not propose 
an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will bs stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182, 
and insert: 

182. That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to re- 
duce revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,’’ approved October 1, 
1890, authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment of 
a bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, ——-. or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect. - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ant proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
find certain amendments printed to paragraph 182, striking out 
“July ” and inserting ‘‘January,” in one place; striking out 
“1894” and inserting ‘‘ 1895” in another place; and at the end 
of the paragraph inserting ‘‘after January 1, 1895.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that the amendments indicated by him have not 
been repens. 

Mr. ALLISON. I supposed they had been. It was to make 
it clear that they had not been proposed that I have called spe- 
cial attention to the matter. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I intended to propose the amend- 
ments indicated when the paragraph was first reached, but I 
have nota copy. of my bill at my desk now, and can not make the 
suggestions. he proposed amendments are printed in the bill, 
however, as I intend to offer them. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will furnish the Senator with a copy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me it would be better for the 
present to pass over this paragraph, and let a vote be taken on 
the other proposition submitted by the committee, because, if 
that should be adopted, as a matter of course the amendments 
a ary to this paragraph would not be offered. 

Mr. MANDERSON., I hope that course will not be pursued. 
Under the unanimous agreement of the Senate, the pending bill 
was to be taken up by its paragraphs as they succeeded each 
other, and when paragraph 182 was reached, it was, of course, 
the supposition of the Senate, atleast it was mine, that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] would offer to the paragraph 
all the amendments which have been heretofore suggested by 
him. I waited for him to make such a motion, realizing the fact 
that, under the parliamentary practice, before my motion to 
strike out and insert a substitute could be acted upon, the right 
existed to perfect the paragraph which was proposed to be 
stricken out. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has no doubt of that 
being correct. 

Mr. MANDERSON. And therefore I delayed offering the 
amendment until it seemed to me that the Senator from Arkansas 
was not to offer the amendments of which notice had been given 
by him. If he desires to offer them, of course I shall withhold 
my amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I desire to do so now. I suggest 
that the amendment was not offered because my copy of the 
bill had been taken from my desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word ‘‘ effect,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ July” and insert 
“ January;” in the same line, after the word ‘‘and,” tostrike out 
‘*ninety-four ” and insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word 
“and,” to strike out ‘‘ thereafter;” and after the word ‘‘act,” in 
line 4, to insert “‘ after January 1, 1895;” so as to make the clause 
read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 


shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty 
ae production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January I, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I withdraw the amendment proposed 
by me in the nature of a substitute, and will ask that it be 
printed as an amendment to be proposed by me when it is in 
order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume there will be no objec- 
tion to the adoption of the amendment I have proposed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There will be very serious objection to its 
final adoption. I donot care whether it be adopted pro forma 
or not, but at some time or other there will be very serious ob- 
jection to the change of date when this bill shall go into effect. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we had better leave the question open. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONEs]. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, from the hour when the 
pending bill — the House of Representatives to this mo- 
ment its fate has depended upon the skill or want of skill with 
which the rates in this pending schedule were manipulated. 
It did not need the speech of the senior Senator from Mary:and 
[Mr. GORMAN] to apprise the people of the United States that 
no tariff bill could pass the Senate which did not fix the rates 
in the sugar schedule satisfactorily to the people interested. 
The talent of the Democratic managers in and out of the Senate 
has been devoted for months to the delicate and difficult task of 
fixing rates upon sugar which would be satisfactory to these 
various interests. 

The paragraphs in this schedule have been modeled and re- 
modeled; they have been revised, and re-revised. Once, twice, 
three times, four times, five times, at least, within the public 
knowledge, they have been changed or modified. How many 
times they have been changed when the change have not been 
brought to the attention of the public no man can know or even 
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guess. It has been intimated that an examination of the quota- 
tions of the New York Stock Exchange would furnish better evi- 
dence as to the —— which have taken place from time to 
time in the rates in this paragraph than any other which was 
obtainable. ie ae ; 

What has been purpose, Pp , apparent purpose o 
these changes? Has it been the better to oom out some policy 
which has been from time to time advocated or adopted by the 
Democratic va al Has the conflict of opinion on the other side 
of the Chamber in regard to the rates to be imposed in thesugar 
schedule been on account of any differences as to the method or 
manner in which duty should be levied? Not by any means. 
What then was and is the purpose of the rates thus imposed 
upon sugar? 

This proposition is one to tax the people of the United States 
directly, as the rates levied in these par hs constitute in 
effect a direct tax levied per capita upon all people of the 
country. This tax, which will amount to from fifty to seventy- 
five million dollars per annum, has been put into this measure 
simply and sole:y to secure the votes of Senators necessary for 
its passage. It isan open secret that the votes of the two Sen- 
ators from Louisiana and the Democratic Senator from California 
were necessary for the adoption of this bill by =. Senate, and 
it was believed that they could be secured only by this proposi- 
tion to impose an excessive tax on one of the prime necessaries 
of life te the American people. 

There is no question ef revenue involved in the consideration 
of this paragraph, and never has been. If it were a question 
of revenue, if there was a necessity for gathering by some proc- 
ess additional revenue, there are many other methods that 
could be adopted much better than thisif the public interest is 
to be consulted. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, who is now in his seat, 
said in his opening speech that the bill as it then stood would 
produce a surplus revenue of $29,000,000. Since that time at 

east fifteen or twenty million dollars of additional revenue have 

been provided for by the amendments which have been proposed 

= are to be proposed by the majority of the Committee on 
nance. 

The Senator from Indiana greatly underestimates, in my opin- 
ion, the surplus which was provided for in the bill at the time 
of his speech, but if we assume his estimate to be correct, then 
the revenue provided by the bill as it nowstands will be atleast 
from forty to fifty million dollars in excess of the requirements 
of the Government. This excess will equal the amount pro- 

to be raised by the imposition of this duty upon sugar. 
ore, there can be no excuse for the imposi of this 
onerous tax on the ground that additional revenue is needed. 

I have said, Mr. President, that this duty has been im 
for a particular purpose, and for one purpose alone. The - 
ocratic party have hitherto pretended to be governed by the 
maxim of its most distinguished leader, that ‘‘ unnecesaary tax- 
ation is unjust taxation.” We have been told,and the proposi- 
tion has been iterated and reiterated in this Chamber and elre- 
where, that the revenue derived from taxation should not exceed 
the requirements of the Government economically administered. 
Democrats in the have also claimed that taxes should be 
Jevied, first, upon luxuries, and then, and only when necessary, 
upon the necessaries of life. The eloquent words of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana in nae are still ringing in 
myears. I have heard that Senator in past, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri[Mr. VEST), and all the Senators upon the 
committee upon the other side of the Chamber descant at great 
length n the necessity of removing taxes from the necessa- 
ries of life in all cases where taxation was not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Here is a case where there is no for the imposition 
of a tax, and a tax is placed upon an article which is nearer a 
prime necessity of life in our modern civilization than perhaps 
any other. A tax amounting to from fifty to seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars per annum, levied without any shadow of excuse, or 


without one word being said in its favor. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
attention to the character of this 
; but not one word has been said upon the other side | 


PEPFPR]| on yesterday 


tt Chamber in its defense. 

I beg Democratic Senators to remember that there is another 
tribunal to which this question will be carried. Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber will find it will not doe to remain silent 
forever in their seats when a question of such vital interest is 
pending. There is to be, I hopea nominal defense at least of 
this d . Why is itnot ? 





tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], my col 8 

the committee, and I, investigated carefully the question 
of the proper treatment of the sugar industry. We found upon 
examination that the result of a century of high duties upon 
sugar had not led to the successful development of the produc- 
tion of cane sugar here. Afteracentury of experiment the pro- 
duction of Louisiana. and other cane sugar producing States of 
the United States amounted to about 10 per cent of the consump- 
tion of the country. 

During that century, as was shown yesterday by the Senator 
from Nebraska, duties zanging from 1+ to 4, and even up as 
high as 10.and 12. cents a pound have been levied from time to 
time upon sugar. 

Before the war the product of the sugar plantations of Louis- 
iana was greater than it has been since; not only greater ac- 
tually, but very much greater in proportion to the consumption 
of sugar by the people of thiscountry. In 1892, after an experi- 
ment of two years with a bounty, the production of Louisiana, 
according to the official report, was only 167,000 tons, as against 
the total consumption in the United States of nearly 1,800,000 
tons, or less than one-tenth of the total consumption of the coun- 


try. 

The reasons for this are obvious. In the production of sugar 
the tropical islands have natural advantages over Louisiana 
which can not be overcome by legislation. As a protectionist, 
Iam not in favor of protecting any article which can not be 
produced in the United States, in so far as climatic and other 
natural advantages are concerned, as well as in any other coun- 
try in the world. Iam not in favor of undertaking, by —— 
ive duties, to neutralize the beneficence of nature. If, after 
half a century of experiment, Louisiana can not produce sugar, 
with a high duty, in competition with Cuba and the other West 
India Islands, then it is not desirable, from a protective stand- 
= to.impose a protective duty upon sugar. This is no new 

octrine for the Republican party. The report of the Senate 
Finance Committee upon this subject in 1888 was as follows: 

The excessive duty of from 2 to 3} cents per nd now imposed upon ‘ar 
adds a considerable sum to the daily nme oe fivion of every tamil; in the 
United States, where, in most cases, the cost of sugar is greater the 
cost of bread. The high rates of duty which have been levied upon this im- 
fe howe article of food have not successfully developed the sugar-producing 

ustry 0) United States. The great natural advantages which the pro- 
ducers of cane sugars in the tropical islands have over those of the United 
States preclude domestic competition upon equal terms. 

If it were net for the fact that parties interested in the production of s 
from or beets are confident of the rapid development of these in- 
dustries Inthe United States the committee would recommend a still ter 
reduction in the rate of duty upon sugar, asthe advantages of this reduction 

t a larger circle than any other wh could be made in 
our tariff schedules. 


In that same re the committee laid down the rule as to 
— duties or the imposition of protective duties, which 

believe should be followed in the augliantian of the protective 
theory. They said: 

All protectionists that crude materials used in manufactures, as 
well as all other articles which can not be produced to any considerable ex- 
tent in this country, or which, from climatic or causes (not depend- 

‘the cost of labor), can mot be uced here under as favorable 
tions.as elsewhere, should be placed on the free list. 

So, I repeat that the doctrine which I have enunciated as the 
doctrine of the Republican party in regard to a duty upon sugar, 
isnotanewone. . 

We were confronted in 1888 and again in 1890 by conditions in 
the uction of cane sugar and beet sugar which we could not 
overlook. We believed that the duties should be removed from 
sugar. The parties interested in the development of the beet- 
sugar industry were, however, then satisfied, as ig Am now 

, as shown by the speech of the Senator from Nebraska 
on yesterday, that with properencouragement and assistance an 
eer could be built upin the United States. 
They cited example of Germany, France,and of Austria in 
thisregard. They showed us that by a system of bounties in 
those countries the growth of the beet-sugar production had 
been wonderful, had been phenomenal; and they believed, that 
with all the advantages of the United States, with our great 
variety of soil, with all the conditions which exist here, with the 

ty almost of increasing the a of our agricultural 
roducts, it was important that we should encourage the pro- 
Section of beet sugar. 

That argument appealed to the committee with t force. 
The regen y of Louisiana also came before the Commit- 
tee on , and said, ‘‘ We have an industry upon which a 
great amount of capital has been expended; it would not be fair 
to the people os in that industry to strike itdown without 

_ and — word of ee ig i aa 

'e gave heed to suggestions of people engaged © pro- 
duction of beet and cane sugar, and with the removal of the 

, because we believed yee tee epee yt pmol 

of the situation, we provided a@ bounty upon sugar 

production. The production of cane sugar in the United States 
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as an industry was not and is not entitled to protection, but we 
recognized the fact that largesums of money had been expended 
in Louisiana in the construction of plants to carry on this manu- 
facture; that there was a large acreage in cane; and that those 
people were entitled to reasonable treatment on the part of the 
Congress. 

at did wedo? We proposed in the act of 1890, after care- 
ful consideration of all those various facts, to give to the cane 
and beet sugar producers of the United States a bounty of 2 cents 
a pound, and we put all rawsugars upon the free list. This 
action, it was true, was taken in spite of and against the protest 
of the representatives in thisChamber,and [think in theother, 
from the State of Louisiana. We inserted in the law the pro- 
vision for a bounty, and we made it, as nearly as it was possible 
for language to make it in a legislative enactment, a contract on 
the part of the United States which would remain in force until 
the year 1904. We surrounded it with all the safeguards with 
which it was possible to surround it in order that there should 
be no change in the policy of the country within that period. 
We provided for permanent appropriations, and we did not re- 
quire that there should any further action on the part of Con- 
gress to carry the law into effect. 

The bounty provision became a law, and, in my opinion, it 
was on the part of the United States a quasi contract with the 

roducers of sugar cane in Louisiana, and with the producers of 
Cees sugar wherever they may be located in the United States. 
This provision was inserted in the act of 1890 deliberately. it 
can not be removed from the statutes except by the votes of the 
two Senators from Louisiana. The vote, when it is taken upon 
the pending proposition, will disclose that fact. Ifitis removed; 
if this contract, as I believe it to be, is abrogated by the action 
of the representatives of the people most interested in this ap- 
propriation, then no obligation will exist to give hereafter to 
the cane-sugar producers of Louisiana a gratuity in the shape 
of.a bounty. 

What is the suggestion of the Finance Committee in regard 
to sugar duties as embodied in these paragraphs? Weareasked 
to impose a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem upon raw sugars, 
with an added rate of an eighth and a tenth of a cent per pound 
upon sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard of color. In the va- 
rious manipulations and changes which have been made from 
time to time in the various schedules of the bill, a large number 
of ad valorem rates have beenchanged to specific. 

Inthe chemical schedule, in the metal and other schedules, 
more than one hundred paragraphs have been changed from 
ad valorem to specific duties; but when we come to the sugar 
schedule, first we have a specific duty of one kind, then we have 
a specific duty of another kind, and after awhile, in due course 
of time, a specific duty of another kind. Then,a few weeks after 
the president of the American Sugar Refining Company had 
published his ultimatum in the newspapers, and after the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had notified the country, notwithstanding 
the denials of all the Senators upon the other side, that an ad 
valorem rate was to be adopted, the Senator from Arkansas, 
representing the majority of the committee, proposes ap ad va- 
lorem rate upon sugar. . 

Why was this done? How does it happen that, with all these 
changes from ad valorems to specifics, in this one case the ad- 
vice, [ will not say the direction, of certain people has been fol- 
lowed, and an ad valorem rate has been imposed upon raw sugars? 
In the testimony submitted by the committee of which the hon- 
orable Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is chairman, I find 
thatthe senior Senatorfrom Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] protested 
with all his might against the admission of ad valorem rates. I 
do not think it is strange that he did. I only think it isstrange 
that he and his colleague should be willing under any cireum- 
stances to accept an ad valorem rate of less than a cent a pound 
in place of a bounty of 2 cents a pound. 

hat is the feature in this whole a of change and 
manipulation which most surprisesme. I know,and I think the 
Senator from Louisiana knows 4s well as [ do, and I am sure the 
Senator from Nebraska, in fact beth Senators from Nebraska, 
know as well as I, that this duty of 40 per cent ad valorem is en- 
tirely inadequate if this industry is to be developed in the United 
States. There is no man with any sense or any knowledge upon 
this question who will not assent to this pro tion. 


With the bounty of 2 cents a pound, the development of the 


beet-sugar industry of the United States has been large; but 
when we consider that, even with that bounty, it only reached 
24,000 tons in 1893, againsta total consumption of 1,800,000, or a 
production in the United States of only 1+ per cent of the total 
consumption, we may understand that this industry is not yet 
upon its feet: it is not yet fairly in existence, and it can never 
be successfully prosecuted if this bill shall become a law. It will 
strikea fatal blow at the beet-sugar industry of the United States 
and the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana. °: 
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The duties upon sugar for the century of our existence have 
been, asI have already stated, from 1} to lUcentsapound. Under 
those duties, Louisiana has in recent years hardly ever pro- 
duced more than one-eighth or one-tenth of the consumption of 
the United States. Is it, then, entitled to protection? Takefor 
comparison the results of the duty imposed by the act of 1890 
upon tin plate. In three years the producers of tin plate gave 
us an American product of one-third of the entire consumption. 

At the end of acentury of protective duties the sugar-pro- 
duces have given the people of the country but one-tenth, or, 


at most, one-eighth of their consumption. But to return to the 
provisions of the bill. I say to the Senate that when the real 
character of this contemptible juggle, made simply for the pur- 


pose of passing the bill, comes to be known, as it will certainly 
be known, in its length and breadth, no party can survive the 
disgrace and contempt which will be visited upon it by the 
American people for such an imposition. 

If it be the purpose of this amendment to raise revenue, if it 
is a necessity, as 1 claim it is not, to raise additional revenue, 
why not take some other means? There are a thousand meth- 
ods open to the Congress which are certainly preferable to this 
one. Why not impose a higher duty upon Whisky if revenue is 
a necessity? Why not increase the tax upon beer? The tax of 
$1.50 a barrel upon beer would give approximately as much rev- 
enue as the proposed duty upon sugar. Whowould be hurt by 
the imposition of a tax like that? Not all the people of the 
United States, because they are not obliged to buy beer. 

I showed in some statements which I made to the Senate a 
week or ten days ago that the absolute reductions in taxes by 
this bill as it now stands upon pure luxuries is $38,000,000, or an 
approximate sum to that which is proposed to be imposed by 
the bill upon sugar. Think of the monstrous proposition of re- 
ducing the duties upon cosmetics, upon artificial feathers and 
flowers, upon fine laces and embroideries, upon silk clothing, 
and upon all that class of articles, in order to furnish an excuse 
for the imposition of a tax uponsugar! What justification can 
you find in the judgment of the American people for this ac- 
tion? 

Again, if it is necessary to secure revenue, as I believe it is 
not, why not add to the tax on tobacco? You can easily get 
from an additional tax on tobacco all the revenue which it is 
proposed toderive from tbe tax on sugar. Why not, if revenue 
ls necessary and you do not care to levy a tax upon anything 
produced in the United States, impose a duty on tea and coffee? 
A duty of 10 cents a pound on tea would never reach the con- 
sumer of tea through an addition to price, as tea, which can be 
imported to-day at from 10 to 12 cents a pound, is sold at retail 
mainly at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 

You might impose a duty upon tea of 10 cents a pound and it 
would reduce the profits of the importers or of the distributors 
of tea in the United States; but when you impose a duty upon 
sugar, so close is the competition upon sugar, that whatever 
you add to the duty, as shown so clearly by the disting uished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER| yesterday, is certainly and 
inevitably added to the price to the consumer wherever he ma 
be located. There is no dispute whatever about this proposi- 
tion, and there can be none. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator says a tariff upon sugar will be 
laid upon the consumer. Will not a tariff upon tea and coffee 
likewise be laid upon the consumer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was trying to explain that to the Senate. 
I have said that in the retail trade of the United States a 
large profit was ordinarily made upon the distribution of tea, 
while no profit, or a very small one, has been from time imme- 
morial made upon sugar. 

Sugar is sold at retail in the great cities of the country ata 
price which is very near to the cost of production in Louisiana. 
I think there is no man at all familiar with the subject who does 
not understand that thoroughly. On the other hand, with tea 
the price of importation is no measure of the price when it 
reaches the consumer. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
whether the importer of tea and coffee does not, just like the 
importer of sugar, add the tariff to his selling price of the im- 
ported article; and whether, if the Senator will permit me, that 
rule is varied at all in any instance by the cost of distribution of 
eee 

r. ALDRICH. I was trying to show that there was a wide 
difference between sugarand tea inthisregard. The duty would 
be added to the price by the importer in either case, because 
they are revenue duties, but what I was trying to impress upon 
the Senator and the Senate was that in respect to sugar the cus- 
tom of the trade, both wholesale and retail, has been for gene 
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rations to sell sugar practically without profit. The purchaser 
who buys 20 pounds of sugar fora dollar, or 22 or 23 or 24 pounds 
to-day, buys his sugar very nearly at the priceat which it is sold 
by the planters of Louisiana, with the cost of transportation 
aided. There is the merest possible profit in it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iask how the price of sugar in the United 
States compares with the price in England, and whether the 
consumer here does not practically get sugar at the same price 
at which the consumer gets it in England: 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think he gets it lower here on account of 
the very practice to which I have alluded, of selling sugar as a 
leading articlecand practically without profit. That rule, of 
course, does not apply to tea. A duty of 10 centsa pound might 
be put on tea, in my opinion, withoutincreasing the price of tea 
to the consumers in the United States; but that is the distinc- 
tion which I make and which I hope the Senator will see. That 
would be true toa certain extent of coffee; but not, perhaps, to 
the same extent. 

The duty upon sugar, whatever it may be, is always and in 
every instance added to the cost to the consumer. I said,in my 
— here in 1890, in answer to a suggestion of the Senator from 

ermont, that the act of 1890 would reduce the price to the con- 
sumer 2 cents a pound. There was some doubt on the part of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber whether that prediction 
would be verified, but it was verified fully, for on the day on 
which the sugar tariff went into effect the price of sugar in 
every city, town, and hamlet in the United States was reduced 
2 cents a pound. 

If this duty of a cent and a half a pound is imposed, from the 
day that it goes into effect the a le of the United States, 
whether they live in Maine or in Texas, in Arkansas or in 
Massachusetts, will be called upon to pay a cent and a half 
additional price for every pound of sugar that is consumed in 
this country. This is as certain as that daylight follows dark- 
ness. There can be no sort of question about it. 

I do not know that I care to say anything more upon this par- 
ticular question at this time. I am aware that the probabilities 
are that my appeal in this case, as in those which have preceded 
it, will fall upon unwilling ears upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber. I have no doubt that the Senators from Louisiana and the 
other Senators upon that side of the Chamber will be found 
voting for this measure as itis. I do not believe thatany argu- 
ment or any reason which can be urged by Senators on this side 
will affect the vote, but I do desire, over and beyond the men 
who sit here representing these various interests, if I can, to 
have the people who are engaged in them to hear what I have 
to say. I say tothem, that if their industries are stricken down, 
if the pee who are now a in producing cane in Louisi- 
ana and in raising beets in Nebraska, find their employment 
gone, there is no question about where the responsibility will 
rest. It will rest with their representatives in this Chamber, 
and nowhere eise. 

I believe every man upon this side of the Chamber will be 
found voting to carry out the contract which has been entered 
into in this case for the benefit of the people of Louisiana and 
Nebraska. If that contract is nullified it will be because the 
people of Louisiana have elected so to nuilify it. I realize that 
every man acts here upon his Fp mang and upon his responsi- 
bility to his constituents; but I do not intend, so far as I can pre- 
vent it by my voice, that any responsibility shall rest upon the 
Republican party for the ~~ of this bounty upon sugar. 
We entered into itin good faith, and we propose, so far as we 
can, to stand by it in its spirit and in its letter. 

We propose to make a struggle upon this floor,and by our 
voice and our votes try to prevent a grievous and serious injus- 
tice being done to the people of Louisiana and the country. 
When we have accomplished our duty in this regard that duty 
ends. No man can come to me horeaiter and say, ‘‘ You ought 
to vote for the reimposition of a bounty.” I consider that my 
obligation as a Senator in that regard is ended. I am willing to 
be just to the people of those communities. If they are not wil- 
ling to be just to themselves, then upon them and upon their 
re resentadives the consequences must fall. 

r. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] has taken the part of a hu- 
manitarian so far as the Louisiana sugar industry is concerned. 
He has dwelt with very considerable force upon the binding ef- 
fect of the bounty provision of the ae cee act, and he has 
called upon the Louisiana Senators to stand by that provision, 
and to carry out what he pleases to term a quasi-contract in its 
full entirety. He also alludes to certain compacts which he al- 
leges to have been made by and between certain conservative 
Senators and the committee in charge of the bill, in order to get 
such provisions in it as will satisfy them. 

The Louisiana sugar interest is in a very peculiar and ina 
very precarious condition. The greatest harm that ever befell 
that interest was the imposition of a bounty. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Will itdisturb the Senator from Louisiana 
if I ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It will not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish the Senator from Louisiana would ex- 
plain how it is, in viewof the large increase of production since 
the bounty system was Seren, as compared with long years 
on that the Louisiana interests have been injured by the 

unty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will try to answer the question. The im- 
position of a bounty, while it may be temporarily beneficial, 
while it may have added to the temporary prosperity of the 
planter and to the development of the sugar interest, was sure 
to be revoked. 

Mr. ALLISON. By the hands of the beneficiaries? 

Mr. CAFFERY. By the hands of the people of the United 
States. [ dare venture the prophecy that even the Republican 
party would have been compelled by force of public opinion to 

ave annihilated the very bounty which they gave. A bounty 
is repugnant to the spirit and genius of American institutions. 
It has been given in a few instances. It has been given to the 
fisheries, it has been given to ships, it has been given for pur- 
poses of a public nature; but it was never given in order that 
the people should follow one of the usual vocations of life, agri- 
culture. 

The very party that gave the bounty did not give it for the 
reasons and the causes assigned by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, but in order to protect their overgrown manufactures, 
which had grown up under the shelter of their protective tariff. 
They knew in the face of the surplus which was then in the 
Treasury, and for the reason that their industries had to be pro- 
tected, that a blow had to be struck somewhere, and they singled 
out sugar. 

Mr. President, it has been asserted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, whoappears to be the leader of the other 
side of this question, that protection of sugar cane does not come 
within the policy or scope of the protectivetheory. Why? Be- 
cause he says one hundred years of protection did not develop a 
capacity on the partof the sugar producers to produce the sugar 
of the United States. That is the reason the Senator alleges. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thatis, aresultfrom one of the causes? 

Mr.CAFFERY. Thatis the maincause. Iunderstand, then, 
that the doctrine of protection is only to be applied to cases 
where the manufacture or product develops sufficient capacity 
to supply the domestic wants. After one hundred years of pro- 
tection of the manufactures of the United States no man has 
ever heard and no man will ever hear from its beneficiaries the 
declaration that the time has come when they can stand alone. 
The time when they can furnish the home markets without the 
protection accorded to them by Congressional aid will never 
come in the annals of time, if they have the say so. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] also 
made the averment in his argument yesterday, to which I lis- 
tened very ee and with great pleasure as long as I was 
able to stay in the Chamber, that cane sugar had failed to de- 
velop the capacity to sustain itself and worry the home mar- 
ket. I think I can show from the Statistical Abstract (although 
I have not the document before me, I think I can quote from 
memory) that both in 1854 and 1861 the product of sugar from 
cane grown in Louisiana was about one-half of the consumption 
of the United States. There were some 538,000,000 pounds of 
—_ raised in 1861 and nearly the like quantity raised in 1854, 
and that amount of sugar was about one-half of the consumption 
of sugar in the United States at those two periods. 

The crop of 1893, according to the estimates which I have re- 
ceived from Louisiania, not yet published, will be about 650,- 
000,000 pounds. A comparison of the ratio in which sugar ad- 
vanced under protective legislation with its advance under the 
operation of the bounty law shows that sugar advanced equally 
as fast under the operation of the tariff law as it did under the 
operation of the McKinley act with its en eee But 
it is necessary to know somewhat of the growth of sugar, of the 
amount of capital that is necessary to place in a venture of that 
sort, before any intelligent judgment can be passed upon what 
appears to be the failure of Louisiania to supply the home de- 
mand, and the argument can not be deduced from that that the 
cane culture of the United States will be insufficient to meet the 
home demand. 

The culminating period of the advance made in the sugar in- 
terest to 1861 shows the ability of the State of Louisiana—and 
that State made practically all the sugar produced in the United 
States—to supply all the sugar that was necessary for consump- 
tion in the United States. I venture to say that even under the 
low tariff then existing, which was the Walker tariff, an ad 
valorem rate of 30 per cent, with the strides then being made in 
sugar culture, in sugar improvement, that not many years would 
have elapsed before the State would have displayed an entire 
ability to supply all the sugar consumed in the United States. 
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I will read from the testimony of Dr. Stubbs, delivered before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, in order to demonstrate 
the fact that that State itself can supply all the sugar we use. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the Senator from Louisiana reaches 
the point to which he is about to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate, I wish to remind him of the statement made by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening remarks upon 
sugar and other articles mentioned in the bill. The Senator 
from Indiana stated that the protection under the Walker tariff 
was much higher than the protection under the pending bill, 
and demonstrated it to his satisfaction; I think he rather over- 
demonstrated it. I hope the Senator from Louisiana will not 
allude to the Walker tariff as a low tariff after the statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ihave great deference for any statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana, but I think the Senator from 
Indiana made his estimates upon the ad valorem upon refined 
sugar, excluding altogether the ad valorem rates upon the 
sugar at that period mostly consumed by the people, which was 
open-kettle sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, 
I have not the speech of the Senator from Indiana before me, 
but he showed very conclusively that the cost of producing 
sugar at that time was practically of the same character as the 
cost now, or at least not quite so great, and that the price of 
sugar wag three timesas great then asnow. So the ad valorem 
of 30 per cent was a much higher duty upon raw and refined 
sugars than the duty proposed by the pending bill or the duty 
under the act of 1883. I merely wish to call the Senator's at- 
tention to that point in order that he may not be misled by the 
idea that as to sugar there was a low duty under the tariff act 
of 1846. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is possible that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance was in error in that state- 
ment. , My recollection is that the ad valorem tariff of 1861 
yielded about seventy-five-one hundredths of acent unit. That, 
therefore, would place the imported sugar at 24+ cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. At that time? 

Mr.CAFFERY. Yes, sir. I think that is the rate given in 
the statement, but the paper is not beforeme. I did not expect 
to speak to-day. 

[ will draw the attention of the Senator from Iowa to the fact 
that at that period there was but little refining done in the 
United States comparatively to what there is now, and that re- 
fined sugars in comparison with raw sugars were exceedingly 
high. Therefore, an ad valorem rate levied upon the refined 
sugars, Which were then largely imported, would appear to be 
a very considerable amount of duty; and I think upon that 
predicate the Senator from Indiana based his statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have the statement of the Senator from 
Indiana here, if the Senator from Louisiana will permit me to 
read it. He says: 

I have already pointed out the fact that under the Walker tariff all sugars 
were made dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, but it must also be borne in 
mind that forty-eight years ago the consumer paid 12 cents a pound for 
sugar, while at the present time he pays only 4 or 5 cents a pound at the 
most. lt may be estimated that 8 pounds of sugar, when the Walker tariff 
was enacted, cost the purchaser $1, while that amount of money will now 
buy 24 pounds. In 1846 the consumer of sugar = 30 cents tax on 8 pounds; 
by the provisions of the pending bill he will now pay 35 cents tax on 24 
pounds; showing a reduction in favor of the bill before us of nearly 60 per 
cent even when compared with the great Democratic tariff of nearly a half 
century ago. 

If the value of the sugar was 12 cents a pound, of course the 
ony was 3.6 cents, as against the duty of 1 cent. 

r. CAFFERY. The year 1861 is not so far back that I can 
not remember it. At that period I was a sugar planter. That 
was just before I had the melancholy pleasure of entering the 
Confederate army. I made sugar and sold it, and I sold the mass 
of my open-kettle sugar at about 44 cents. I know the quotation 
of open-kettle sugar in the city of New Orieans at that time was 
about 4 to 44 cents. The statement of the Senator from Indiana 
is manifestly based upon the price of refined sugars, which were 
them out of all proportion to the price of open-kettle sugars, 
which, while they were raw sugars, were at the same time very 
largely consumed in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Like the Senator from Louisiana I know 
something about sugar in 1861, because I was selling it then. 
The difference between raw and refined sugar was then about 3 
cents a pound—approximating that sum. It was 4} cents in 
Louisiana; and if the consumer paid 12 cents it was rather a re- 
markable discrepancy. I have never known of any such in- 
stance. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ido not undertake to defend the statement 
of prices made by the Senator from Indiana. I donotthink they 
are at all material to the issue now before us. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has marveled very much how 
it is that the Louisiana Senators can, as he supposes they will, 
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vote for a bill that gives 40 per cent ad valorem upon sugar, 
which he says will yield about acent a pound, rather than to ac- 
cept a bounty of 2 cents a pound, which, with their votes, he 
knows they can get. Louisiana happens to be a Democratic 
State, and I happen to be a Democrat. I, in common with all 
the Democrats of this body, desire to see the Democratic party 
succeed. I, in common with all the Democrats of this body, 
know that a deathblow to their party or a very serious blow to 
it will be struck in case it fails to pass a revenue bill. I have 
more than a conviction of principle that guides me and leads me 
to the Democratic party. 

I have a profound sentiment of gratitude to that party. No 
man coming from the South—and Ido not want to raise any 
sort of sectional issue—can for one moment forget that that party 
has been its rock of refuge when he neededa sanctuary. When 
he needed protection, that party has spread its mantle of pro- 
tection over him so far as it could. But I am profoundly con- 
vinced of the correctness of the theory of government of the 
Democratic party: [am profoundly convinced that the theory of 
protection of the Republican party is essentially wrong; I am 
profoundly convinced that from the application of its theory 
springs nearly every misfortune that now rests upon the coun- 
try. I am of the opinion that the theory of the Republican 
party has taxed our ships from the ocean. I am of the opinion 
thattheir theory, carried to its dire results under the operations 
of the McKinley law, has prostrated commerce, shackled trade, 
and almost paralyzed industry. Here is that party, after thirty 
years of toil andof effort; here is that vast fabric of protection, 
that great bulwark that you point us to as the safeguard of 
American interests, toppling from its own weight and wailing. 
in its fall, the lossof opportunity to still inflict further woes on 
the country; and you want a Democrat to turn from the party of 
prosperity in the past and to accept the principles of your party, 
which is the author of all the misfortunes that afflict the coun- 
try in afinancial and industrial way. 

The bounty was scorned by Louisiana. Her Representatives 
with unanimity voted againstit. A Democratcan notentertain 
a bounty or the proposition of a bounty as a principle of gov- 
ernment. It is utterly and entirely repugnant to his ideas of 
government. It gives a gratuity to an individual, or to a lot of 
individuals, to follow a certain calling, and that principle no 
Democrat can endure. It wasshoved uponus ex invito. We did 
not want it, and asI said to the Senator from Rhode Island, it 
has invited our destruction. In Louisiana we have a product 
which, under the Democratic faith, is a revenue tila We 
have appealed to the Democratic party, represented by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance, to recognize that prod- 
uct as a revenue product. oe have recognized it, and have 
placed a tariff upon it that will produce a legitimate revenue, 
At that the Senator from Rhode Island marvels, marvels that a 
Democrat does not surrender his faith, does not give up his con- 
victions and accept a false principle, though gilded with a gift 
which has turned to ashes in our hands. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] thinks 
a bounty is preferable to a duty, but does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas admit the principle that if you give a bounty 
to sugar you can give it to wheat, you can give it to cotton, you 
can give it tocorn, you can give it toevery productof the United 
States? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORDON in the chair). 
Does the Senator trom Louisiana yield to the Senator from Kan- 
sas? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Louisiana asks me a direct 
question. I do not believe that a bounty is a proper way of pro- 
tecting any industries except those which the people in their 
organized capacity believe ought to be cultured during their in- 
fancy for the purpose of developing them into national indus- 
tries for the public good. I do not believe that a bounty is 
proper under any other circumstances. Itisfor that reason and 
that reason alone that I favor the bounty system as to the de- 
velopment of the sugar industry. 

It is proper that I should answer the question. I shall not 
take up much time, although I shall answer it fully, for I donot 
expect to say anything about it afterward, and the Senatorasked 
the question directly. For the first one hundred years of the 
history of the sugar industry in the United States it made such 
slow development that, considering it as a national industry, it 
was not worth protecting; it was not worth the whole people 
looking after it. If we were going toattempt the establishment 
of a national industry it was time to treat it in a different way; 
and hence came about the bounty. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Louisiana what distinction he 
makes between a bounty to protect an industry and a protective 
tariff to do the same thing? 
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Mr. CATFERY. A bounty is greatly different from apro- | 
tective tariff in that.one yields a revenue, and so is for a legiti- | 
mate purpose, and the other does not; one is giving us a pure 

overnmental gratuity,:and the other is giving, under the idea | 

hat obtains on the other side of the Chamber, both revenue and | 
protection. 

Mr. PEFFER. Does the Senator understand that a bounty is 
a mere gratuity, while aprotective tariff islikea brook—it runs | 
on forever? 1 think that is the idea; and that is what I am ob- 
jecting to. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The tariff brook in the United States has 
been bubbling and bubbling, and it will probably bubble a long 
time after we are dead if the Republican party has its way. It 
runs on perpetually. 

Mr. Phe ER. It runs.on perpetually. 

Mr.CAlFERY. Iwas stating as a principle that a bounty is | 
Obnoxious to the doctrimes of the Democratic party. I heard | 

sterday an announcement from the senior Senator from Ne- 

aska [Mr. MANDERSON]) thet there is no argument that can 
justify a protective tariff that will not justify a bounty. I fail 
to ree how that statement can be reconciled even with Repub- 
lican ideas, because I do not believe that the other side of the 
Chamber has ever advocated the doctrine that you could lay 
protective duties simply for protection’s sake without.any refer- 
ence to the revenue. 

I believe they have always atvecated the idea of revenue 
coupled with the imposition of a tariff, and never yetdid I hear, 
until I heard it announced yesterday by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, that bounties and protective duties were synonymous 
under Republican ideas. 

I have beon diverted somewhat by interrogatories propounded 
tome. {was on the point of showing, just before the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFr ER] asked me a question, that Louisiana 
could supply the United States with sugar, and I was about to 
read the statement of Dr. Stubbs ‘to that effect. Dr. Stubbs was 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the other House 
and was examined at length by Mr. BRYAN, a distinguished 
member of the other House. He states: 


Louisiana has 45,000 square miles. Of this about 19,000 are alluvial. Of 
the latter amount only aboutS,000 are in: ble of immediate reclamation. 
The remaining 14,000 e miles, or over 8,000,000 of acres, can with neces- 
Bary capital be at once brought into successful cultivation, and every acre 
as woll adapted to sugar-cane culture. Of the lands once in sugar before the 
war, it is estimated that only about one-third to one-half is now devoted to 
Sugar cane. This reduced area has by cultivation, fertilization, rotation, 
tc., given us the largest crop on record. Simply restore to this crop its 
former acreage and re will more than double our present yield. 

To these let us add the parishes of EastBaton Rouge, East Feliciana, and 
West Fealiciana, Which are now awaiting the ce factories to go bodily 
into cane culture. Cover'the “occupied parishes of Avoyel Point 
Coupes, and Rapides, and weadd h of thousands of acres to our area. 
Seek the new terri of the western prairies and you will find that the cen- 
tral factory at Lake Charles, on their western borders, is prospe 
rapidly forming a nucleus of sugar-growing in the far-away parish of Cal- 
casieu. These prairie parishes are well adapted to ane culture, and 
nothing but capital for central factories is needed to several millions of 
acres to the sugar industry in this section of the State. 


He goes on to say that the estimated crop of Louisiana that 
year would be about 250,000 tons, it ma 270,000 tons, and 
‘that the acreage in cultivation is about ,000 acres, while the 
‘cultivable acreage, according to his statement, which I believe 
to be correct, is about 8,000,000 acres. So that if, with an acre- 
age of 240,000, we have made one-sixth of the sugar of the United 
States this year, 650,000,000 pounds of sugar, and ‘there are 
some 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed, Senators will see 
that we can easily make ail the sugar consumed in the United 
States. 

The reason why -the sugar industry has not advanced with the 
rapidity that some might suppose it should have, is that sugar 
making has heretofore been conducted upon the plan of each 
proprieter being his own manufacturer. That necessitated a 
very large amount of capital. It necessitated an outlay of at 
Feast $500,000 in capital for the building of mach and the 
ordinary appliances of a sugar-house and first-class tion, 
with a plant of sufficientcapacity to: 


oney 
recently that has been largely . 

Oentral factories have ee ceed eteny mein 
cane. There is a-com: revolution going on inthe sugar - 
. farms to a extent, small pro- 
tors cultivate cane, and they seli their cane to the central 

ies which only manufacture the sugar. Im other words, 


advancing in a fast ratio, and in the near future 
eenditions and under proper faclition and with no very hostile 
Aegisiation, in my opinion, the cane of Louisiana and beets 


heard anybody tell me 


of Nebraska and California and Utah and all the various see- 
tions of the United States can easily supply the domestic needs. 

Mr. President, I was very much entertainedand instructed by 
the speech of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON ], in 
which he gave an account of the processes adopted by the Ger- 
mans in the manufacture of sugar. Those processes are the re- 
sult of years of study and scientific experiment. Those experi- 
ments have finally culminated in the production of German gran- 
ulated sugar with about as little cost as youcan manufacture the 
raw sugar. 

The German sugar is turned from the centrifugals without the 
aid of bone black by a process of carbonitation. Ata very tri- 
fling cost itis turned from the centrifugals into crystallized sugar, 
which goes into consumption. In other words, it is almost as 
cheap to turn out the article that goes directly into consumption 
from the factory under the German process as to make the C aba 
centrifugals, raw sugars, under the adopted in Cuba. 
There has been no branch of industry in the United States that 
has benefited so much by scientific experiments as that of sugar, 
both in the cultivation of the beet and cane and in the manufac- 
ture of the uct. 

Mr. President, I made a statement awhile ago which I think 
is correct. It was a cruel kindness to give us the bounty. The 
attention of the whole United States has been directed to the 
sugar-growers of Louisiana as being Government beneticiaries. 
We have been termed, in the choice and ornate speech that 
comes from the West, bounty-grabbers. But the bounty has 
been am object lesson. It is conceded upon all hands that the 
consumer pays the tariff upon sugar. The Republican party 
have laid great stress upon the fact that the abolition of the 
tariff has resulted in cheaper sugar to the masses. 

That is true to agreat.extent. The low price of sugar is not 
entirely due to the operation of the McKinley act, however. It 
is partly due to the immense output of sugar, which I intend to 
show further on in this debate, and to the exceedingly low price 
at which the Germans can piace their German granulated sugars 

nthe market. The bounty provision has attracted the atten- 

on of the people of the United States to the Louisiana sugar 

Invidious distinctions have been drawn and will con- 

stantly be drawn between the sugar planter, who is a Govern- 

ment beneficiary, and the wheat-grower who is not, and the 

ordinary mind of the people of the United States can not per- 

ceive that there is the accomplishment of a public purpose any 

more in the bounty on sugar than giving a bounty upon wheat 

would be the accomplishment of a public purpose. They say 
“Our wheat is rotting in the bins.” 

“Do you want to destroy our farmers? We are as much enti- 
tled to your Government bounty as the sugar planters.’’ There- 
fore it is that this bounty has drawn toward us the hostile criti- 
cism of the whole United States. The Republican party, to 
keep their protective line unbroken, might have maintained 
the slant, ut it is my deliberate o inion and conviction that 

would not have withstood the clamors of the people for its 


a on. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana in what section of the country this sugar bounty is so 
unpopular. Certainly it is not in the Northwest, and so far as 
I know, judging by the position taken by the Republican Sena- 
tors it is in no part.of the North. The Northern Senators and 
the Northern people are in favor of this bounty. Not only that 
it gives fair protection to the sugar-cane industry of Louisiana, 
but more for the reason that it is most certain to develop the 
beet-sugar industry throughout the whole Northern States, and 
cuudala the Northwestern States. When the Senator talks 
of the unpopularity of the measure it seems to me the state- 
the position which is 
7 blican Senator on this floor. 

OAR. {If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, I 
will state in this connection, that I never heard an objection to 
it in New land in the cam , on the stump, or anywhere 
we have not the htest benefit from it. 

Mr. Y. Ican refer the Senators tothe vote in the 

Representatives for the abolition of the bounty, and if 
that vote signifies anything at all of the public sentiment, I 
should that the bounty was immensely unpopular. 
CH. What vote does the Senator from Louisiana 


to? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The vote the sugar schedule in the 

other House when the Wilson bill was 7 
Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad to have him produce the 

evidence, if he can. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have never heard in all my travels in thie 
ae en daeade ton Tina’ on Saieee 
re ‘was popu- 
jar. Iam giad to hear the popularity of it 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Is it unpopular in Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Itis unpopular in certain sections of Louisi- 
ana as a principle of government. They do not perceive the 
justice of the bounty, and it has taught an object-lesson to the 
people; it has taught a lesson which perhaps is fraught with 
danger to the protective idea of the Republican party. It has 
taught a lesson by the admission of Republicans themselves 
that a protective tariff is not paid by the foreigner as alleged, 
but by the people who consume the article which is protected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Louisiana votes, as I 
infer he will from his speech, for the abrogation of this bounty, 
without knowing what is to happen to sugar hereafter, does ho 
think that in giving that vote he will voice the unanimous sen- 
timent of the people of Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think the unanimoussentiment of Louisi- 
ana, so far as 1 can gather it, was expressed in the convention 
of sugar planters held in the city of New Orleans a short time 
ago, wherein they stated that although the ad valorem tariff of 
40 per cent was in their opinion insufficient, they unanimously 
indorsed my conduct and my action, and indorsed it with a full 
knowledge that I should vote for this bill with a 40 per cent ad 
valorem tariff in favor of sugar. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Louisiana think that 
is a fair answer to the question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair answer and a 
full answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. [fail tosee it. It may be owing to my ob- 
tuseness, however. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Now, the attention of the people has been 
directed to this matter of protective duties by the bounty on 
sugar. They have drawn the inference from the fact that the 
Republican party has conceded that the consumer has here- 
tofore paid the tariff on sugar, that the consumer will pay the 
tariff on any other article. There is no sort of argument, no 
kind of sophistry that can discriminate between people pay- 
ing the tariff upon sugar and the people paying the tariff upon 
woolens or any other article which enters the custom-house and 
upon which a tariff is levied. The cry has gone up that the for- 
elgner pays the tariff. It is the argument made from every 
hustingsin the landin acampaign. Itisthe argument repeated 
here with tiresome iterations and reiterations. Thatargument 
has been met, and it has been answered upon the confession of 
the Republican party in the matter of a tariff upon sugar. If no 
other good has come from the granting of the bounty, it has 
opened the eyes of the American people to the fact that these 
enormous tributes laid upon them in the way of protective 
duties come out of their pockets, not out of the pockets of for- 
eigners, as has been alleged. 

Mr. President, I say that if a bounty can be justified on the 
ground of a public purpose, then sugar culture comes as near 
coming up to the requirements of a public purpose as any agri- 
cultural or other ordinary pursuit can come; but I say under my 
view and under theinterpretation I place upon the Constitution 
of the United States, no bounty can be given for any private pur- 


pose. I can not see the justice of giving one man a bounty to | 


follow a vocation and not giving it to another. 

I do not propose at this period to argue the question any 
further. When the debate comes upon the matter of the sched- 
ule, the imposition of the 40 per cent ad valorem, I may make 
some further remarks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I was very much surprised 
to hear the senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. CAFFERY] say 
that the imposition of the bounty and its retention is obnoxious 
to the people of Louisiana. I had supposed that I had some 
knowledge as to thefeeling of the peopleof Louisiana, or at least 
some portion of the people of Louisiana, upon this matter, and I 
had believed that a considerable portion of the planters of Lou- 
isiana, if not all of them, were desirous that the bounty should 
be maintained. The broad statement made by the senior Sena- 
tor from that State that the bounty has been and is now espe- 
cially obnoxious to all his e was agreat surprise tome. I 
have in my hand a resolution adopted at a conference—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warreinthechair). Does 
the Senstor frem Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Rhode Island does not 
exactly quote my language. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not assuming to quote the language; 
but that is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Hedoes not give my meaning. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That is the way I understood the Senator, 
and if 1 misunderstood him I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I said that a bounty is obnoxious to the 
Democratic principle maintained by the people of Louisiana. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hold in my hand some resolutions adopted 
at a conference of exchanges and commercial bodies in New 
Orleans, February 5, 1894. The resolutions are signed bya num- 
ber of distinguished residents of that State, and among them 
are several gentlemen who | think are not only Democrats, but 
leading Democrats of Louisiana. I will read the names. Pos- 
sibly my friend from Louisiana may be familiar with them, and 
he may upon reconsideration conclude that there are some Dem- 
ocrats in Louisiana who are not so determined in their accept- 
ance or recognition of the doctrines of the Democratic party 
but that they are willing to accept the bounty, even if it is notin 
accordance with Democratic principles. This memorial issigned 
by John Dymond, Henry McCall, T.S. Wilkinson, and a number 
of other gentlemen whom I have always understood te be Dem- 
ocrats. I think they are Democrats, and that they hold a lead- 
ing position in the Demovratic party of Louisiana. They say, 
after a long preamble: 


We submit that the continuance of the bounty for the promised term, or 
the restoration of a revenue duty of equivalent effect— 


I do not suppose that even the Senator from Louisiana will 
claim that this is a revenue duty of equivalent effect. The 
bounty is 2 cents a pound, paid directly into the pockets of the 
producers in Louisiana to an extent which the Senator from 
Louisiana is as well aware of as Lam. It is a direct, positive 
encouragement to the cane-sugar industry to the extent of ten 
or twelve million dollars per annum, or 2 cents a pound on the 
product. The proposed duty will not exceed 1 centa pound, and 
is an indirect aid and encouragement to that extent, perhans, to 
the people of Louisiana. It certainly is not an equivalent in 
effect. Irepeat: 

We submit that the continuance of the bounty for the promised term, or 
the restoration of a revenue duty of equivalent effect, is of vital importance, 
not only to the farmers and planters of Louisiana and the other States, but 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United States. 

I shall not stop to read the whole of these resolutions, which 
are very pertinent and very significant, and they show that a 
portion of the people of Louisiana, a part of the Democrats of 
Louisiana, are not opposed, as the Senator from that State 
seems to think, to the retention of the bounty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know the Senator from Rhode Island does 
not want to do me any injustice. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly do not. 

Mr. CAFFERY. idid not state that the sugar planters of 
Louisiana are opposed to the continuance of the bounty. | 
stated that they are opposed te the principle of bounties. That 
is my deliberate opinion of the sentiments of the people of 
Louisiana. Thatis my knowledge. It was established by the 
vote of every representative from the State of Louisiana, both 
in this body and in the other House, when the bounty clause was 
up before this body and in the other. But there is a distinction 
to bedrawn between acquiescence in the continuance of a bounty 
or a tariff which might have been opposed on principle origi- 
nally, and opposition to it as an original proposition. That is 
the statement I made. 

I spoke of the oppesition of the people to the principle of a 
bounty. A great many of them want it continued. A great 
many of them loek upon it as an equitable contract, notas a con- 
tract with binding power and force, not as a contract to the en- 
forcement of which they could compel the Government. No- 
body looks upon it in that way so far as1 know, buta great many 
of them looked upon it inasan equitable matter, anda great many 
of them look upon it in that light now, that the bounty should 
continue, or if taken off the people should have due admonition 
of it so that they might be prepared for it; that the establish- 
ments created, the contracts made with reference to the eontin- 
uance of the bounty should not be rudely and ruthlessly de 
stroyed and annihilated. That is the position of our people, and 
with that position I do not believe the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land will find any fault. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As iunderstand the Senator from Louisiana 
now, the people of Louisiana, or at least a portion of the Demo- 
crats of Louisiana, reverse the aphorism which I believe origi- 
nated in Maine in regard to the prohibitory law. ‘‘ They are 
agin the law, but in favor of its enforcement.” They were 
against the bounty originally, or are, as a matter of principle, 
still against it, but they want it retained, and in that they dif- 
fer from their distinguished representative upon this floor. He 
is against the bounty and is in favor of its abrogation. He is 
not in favor of maintaining the contracts which he as well as [ 
think wereentered into between the United States and the pro- 
ducers of sugar in Louisiana. 

Mr.CAFFERY. The Senator from Rhode Island can not from 
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any remarks I have made draw any inference that I would not 
be in favor of the continuance of the bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can only draw that inference from what I 
understood the Senator tosay, that he is going to vote against it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The, Senator can not draw any inference 
from the fact that I will vote for a Democratic bill which will 
give some sort of ease and protection to our people. He can 
not infer from that fact that I oppose the continuance of the 
bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When the voll is called upon the pending 
amendment, the Senator from Louisiana will respond ‘‘ yea” or 
“nay” on that question. It is not a question whether a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill is to be passed or not. If the bounty is in it 
does the Senator mean to say that the bill will not pass? Is he 
authorized to say that in behalf of his associates on the other 
side of the Chamber? 

Every Senator upon this side will vote for the retention of the 
bounty, and it will not be voted out of the law unless the Sena- 
tor and his colleagues by their votes so decide. That is a ques- 
tion which they will vote upon, and not whether a Democratic 
tariff bill is to pass the Senate of the United States. Iassume that 
it will pass if the bounty is continued init. I assume that the 
Senator from Louisiana, loyal Democrat as he has proclaimed 
himself to be, will vote for this bill if it destroys every industry 
in the State of Louisiana the next day after it becomes a law. 
He “re in terms that more important is it that the — party 
to which he belongs shall be preserved than are the terms of 
the measure which is intended to be passed. The object is to 
pass a bill that the Senator and his associates are pledged to, 
and not to preserve the interests or the industries of the people 
of the United States. The object is to pass such a bill as will 
receive the votes of 43 Democratic Senators, whatever its pro- 
visions may be, and whatever the effect of those provisions may 
be upon the “ee of the different parts of the United States. 

Mr.LODGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land a question. What is the date of the resolution the Senator 
has been reading from? 

Mr. ALDRICH. February 10, 1894, I think. 

Mr. LODGE, The reasonwhyI call attention to it is because 
{ have here some resolutions of a sugar convention which met 
if recently in New Orleans, on the 11th of May. 

r. ALDRICH. I think that is the one which instructed the 
Senators from Louisiana upon this question. I should be glad 
to have the Senator read those resolutions. 

Mr, LODGE. As the Senator from Louisiana said they re- 
garded this merely as an equitable contract, and that the Gov- 
ernment was not bound in any way, I thought it was just as 
well to put the resolutions into the RECORD, and I will read 
them. I will say also that it is stated here that there were nine 
hundred persons there representing the sugar industry of Louisi- 
ana, and that these resolutions were adopted, apparently unani- 
mously, without debate. Speeches were made, but there was no 
opposition. If they were afterwards changed or beaten I can 
not find it in this pamphlet, and I have nothing else. The reso- 
lutions are to this effect: 


Resolved by the cane growers and sugar manufacturers of Lousiana, tn con- 
vention assembled, That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finance 
Committee, fixing the duties on raw sugars imported into inis country at 40 
per cent ad valorem, is an insufficient and inadequate protection to the 

ome producer; that it is impossible for the cane a and s manu- 
facturers of Louisiana to pay for the actual cost of production at that rate 
of duty; that for thirty = the duty on sugar has from 2to3}cents 
= pound, and sugar all over the world, during the most of this time, has 

en 100 per cent higher than it is to-day; that now, when we have thelowest 
rices ever known under free labor, it is pro to remove the existing 
unty of 2 cents per pound and substitute therefor a duty of about one- 
half thisamount, and t this we record ourearnest protest. The sugar 
iff was instituted in the of the Government, and was continued 
from that day up to the year 1890, when the McKinley bounty law went into 
operation—the bounty being supposed to take the — of the duty then 
prevailing, oe the bounty itself was a reduction of the rate of the 
tariflaw at that time. 

Resolved, That the cane growers and s manufacturers of Louisiana 
believe that the Government has obligated itself to carry out the provisions 
of the McKinley bounty law to the expiration of its term; that upon the 
faith of that belief, we, the cane growers ands manufacturers of Louis- 
jana, have expended enormous sums of money in ope: up new lands, en- 
larging our factories, and have entered into contracts for of years, 
many of which have not yet expired; that under the influences of that bounty 
the sugar industry of Louisiana has been increased in three years from 180,- 
000 tons to $20,000 tons; that we sol declare thatif this law be pbroga 
and if no sufficient duty be adopted, t t and gro industry will 
be practically destroyed; that we earnestly protest against a continuance 
of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, which, under the conditions of the pro- 
ae tariff bill will — = a bounty of $4,000,000 per year to the 

dwich (Islands, where — ‘produced with semislave labor under con- 
ditions destructive to any faircompetition with free labor. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the valued services of our senior Senator, 
and those of our junior Senator since he has been a member of the Senate. 

Resolved, That we approve and a te the efforts of those of our Rep- 
resentatives who so earnestly defended and supported our interests in the 
gravest crisis of its history. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


Resolved, That in view of the great interests involved to all the people of 
Louisiana, we respectfully urge and request the members of the Legisla- 
ture that in the election of United States Senators there be chosen only 
men who can be relied upoR atall times and under all circumstances to 
stand for the sugar, rice, and all the other great industries of our State. 

JOHN DYMOND, 

H. C. WARMOTH. 
HENRY P. KERNOCHAN. 
J. C. MORRIS. 

W. S. PARKERSON. 

J. N. PHARR. 

WALTER GUION. 
HENRY McOCALL. 

T. S. WLLKINSON. 


DAVID S. FERRIS, Secretary. 
On the resolutions being reported, Gen. Miles said: 


As I understand that none of these members desire to speak to these reso- 
utions, in order to save time I move the adoption of the report as the voice 
of this convention. 

The motion of Gen. Miles having been duly seconded was adopted. 


That is the report. 

Mr.CAFFERY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. [I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I simply desire to say in answer that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has certainly manifested great ability 
in assuming. He assumes a number of facts; and from that as- 
sumption he goes on to make one of his very ingenious argu- 
ments. The Senator from Rhode Island assumes that I will 
vote to destroy the interest of my State because I will not vote 
to retain the bounty. He assumes, on the other hand, that the 
Democratic tariff given in this bill is destructive to the inter- 
ests of my State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am following the statement of the sugar 
planters. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The sugar planters so say in that resolu- 
tion. They say it is insufficient, but that is the oe of sugar 
planters in Louisiana, which perhaps may be justified from their 
standpoint. However, those sugar planters do not represent 
the whole State, although they represent nearly the whole of 
the Louisiana sugar-planting interest. While those sugar plart- 
ers would be of opinion, and are of opinion, that the Democratic 
tariff is insufficient, the Louisiana ee plantersare not willing 
that the Senators representing Louisianain this body should not 
listen to the voice of the Democratic Saleeits, Those people 
in Louisiana are perfectly willing (indeed I think they would 
tell the Senator from Rhode Island so, who would assume per- 
haps shortly after I have uttered it that the statement had not 
been made) rather than that we should be recalcitrant or that we 
should be disloyal to the Democratic majority here that our 
votes shall be recorded for this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without any regard to sugar protection, 
would the Senator vote for this bill? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Inever cross a stream until I get toit. I 
am pee er the bill as it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We are approaching a stream which is in 


sight. 

ete CAFFERY. When we get there I shall go over with the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. And I shall get on the other side as quickly 
as he will. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As to the views of the sugar planters of 
Louisiana, Democrats and Republicans, I do not undertake to 
represent them, I only take their written and printed statements 
as to what their opinion is. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit 
me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I was not intimating that the Senator repre- 
sents them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am representing what I supposed were 
the views of the planters of Louisiana. I am quite willing to 
be corrected. I read now from a printed statement of their 
own, in plain language, which can not be misunderstood, I take 
it. They say— 

That the present sugar schedule of the Senate Finan~e Committee, fixing 
the duties on raw s imported into this country at 40 per centad valorem, 
is an insufficient and inadequate protection to the home producer. 

And then they say that if no sufficient duty be adopted, this 

reat and growing industry will be practically destroyed. 

hey not only state that they are for a bounty or for a duty 
which is equivalent toa bounty, but they do state that this duty 
is not sufficient, and that an insufficient duty will destroy the 
industry. _Now, I am quite willing to leave the Senator from 
Louisiana to settle with his constituents in regard to this mat- 
ter. If they are, as he believes or as he seems to think, opposed 
to this bounty upon principle, and if they believe that the * 
sage of a Democratic tariff bill is of more importance than their 
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own interests, then they are indeed unselfish beyond any people 
I have ever met. 

I have been brought in contact with those people many times 
in connection with tariff legislation, and I must confess that if 
they hold the opinions, and advocate them, which are now held 
and advocated by their representative upon this floor, they 
have had achange of heart that is hardly less wonderful than 
the conversion of Saul, because they have been heard in season 
and out of season saying to the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Ways and Means in the other 
House that sugar must be taken care of, either by a bounty or 
by a duty; and I had supposed up to the present moment that 
those were their real sentiments. It seems now that the pas- 
sage of a Democratic tariff bill or the maintenance of the su- 
premacy of the Democratic party is the first consideration, and 
these public-spirited and unselfish gentlemen of Louisiana are 
willing to accept anything a Democratic majority shall see fit 
to give them in regard to duties upon sugar. 

ut to return to the argument which I attempted to make be- 
fore the statement made a Senator from Louisiana, I did 
not say, or did not mean to be understood as saying, that because 
cane sugar had not been produced in the United States to a very 
reat extent that was of itself a sufficient reason why a protect- 
ive duty should not be levied upon sugar. I said that was one 
of the evidences of a condition back of that which took sugar out 
from the rule which would apply to protectedarticles. The cane 
grown in the United States is anexotic. It can not be produced 
and sugar from it can not be produced in successful competition 
with the cane grown in the tropical islands under similar con- 
ditions, other things being equal. It is true, asthe Senator from 
Louisiana has said, that there have been great improvementsin 
methods and in machinery in the production of sugar. 

Sugar can be produced to-day much more cheaply than five 
years ago, ten years ago, fifty yearsago. But those improve- 
ments in methods and in machinery are adopted by every sugar- 
producing people in the world. The people of Cubaare as much 
alive to the necessity of adopting improved methods and im- 
proved machinery as the people of Louisiana. 

The people of Louisiana have no monopoly in the chemical or 
mechanical discoveries which have cheapened the production of 
sugar, and willcontinue tocheapen it in the future undoubtedly. 
They can have no monopoly. The Germans lead the world qn 
the cheap production of sugar. A large portion of the improve- 
ments which we have made we have simply copied from German 
inventors and German chemists. The people of Louisiana have 
been showing a great deal more zeal and a great deal more in- 
telligence in the adoption of those methods in recent years. 
There has been a revival in Louisiana, and I am very glad tosee 
it, of feeling that it was necessary to adopt the improved methods 
and machinery to hold their own in competition. 

This has all been done under the stimulus of a bounty of 2 
centsa pound. A large partof the progress which has been 
made has taken place since the imposition of this bounty. Isay 
to the Senator, and he knows itas well asI do, that the improve- 
ment in methods which have reduced the price of sugar in Lou- 
isiana are even now shared by the people of Cuba. In Cuba, in 
Java, in Demerara, and in very many of the competing countries 
in the production of sugar the very best machinery that is pos- 
sible to obtain is employed, and the very best methods that are 
se to be obtained are employed. The sugars of Java are 

tter to-day than the sugars of Louisiana. They stand higher 
in taste and in quality than the sugars of Louisania, and the Lou- 
isiana sugars stand very high. 

So Louisiana has no monopoly. WhatI undertake to say is, 
that under natural conditions, with other things being equal, 
Louisiana can not compete with the tropical islands in the pro- 
duction of sugar, and as a protectionist that takes sugar out of 
the list of articles which should be protected. 

Now, what happens in regard to other things? For instance, 
apply the statement made. by the Senator from Louisiana to 
iron. We een in 1892 9,200,000 tons of pig iron. We im- 
ported 13,000 tons. One hundred years ago we had no iron in- 
dustries. A protective tariff on iron has so developed the 
American production of iron that the American furnaces to-day 
supply 99 per cent of the American consumption. 

r. CAFFERY. Will the Senator from Rhode Island per- 
mit me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Does the Senator remember that an act was 
ete by the English Parliament over one hundred years ago 

ying a tariff upon the iron of the American colonies? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was a little broad in my statement per- 
haps. We had six or eight iron forges situated in the United 
States from Maine to North Carolina, but when you talk about 
that being an established iron industry or say that we had any 
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iron industry then, there is not an establishment of any size in 
the United States that does not turn out more iron in one day 
than all those forges turned out in a year. We had no iron in- 
dustry then. 

To return, | lay down this rule as applied to articles entitled 
to protection: We must not protect against the beneficence of 
nature, and unless we have natural advantages to producé the 
various articles, and there is no disadvantage except the greater 


cost of labor in the United States than in competing countries, 
no protective duty should be levied. In cases where a protect- 
ive duty is levied it should be levied to equalize the cost of labor, 
and as long as that inequality in the labor cost of production 
remains, so long must the protective duty be maintained. 

The Senator says because we do not produce all the woolen 
goods and cotton goodsin the United States after a hundred 
years of experience we should not levy protective duties upon 


those articles. We produced in the United States in 1890, 90 
per cent of all the cotton and woolen goods that are consumed 
in the United States. We have acquired in our line of indus- 
try upon which protective duties have been imposed a very 
large portion of the American market. It has been shown by 
the result of the legislation that the protective duties were 
properly levied. I did not mean to say, and I think the Senator 
could not have understood me to say, thatafter a century of ex- 
penenen, protective duties must be abolished if we do not then 

ave the whole consumption. I say these articles have shown 
by experience that a protective duty was properly laid upon 
them, and having been properly laid,so long as the Snomeniiies 
in conditions exists that duty must be maintained. That is all 
I meant to say. 

The Senator says if it is eet poe to pay a bounty upon 
sugar why not pay iton wheat? He knows perfectly well there 
is no analogy in these two cases. Wheat is a natural product of 
the United States. We can export large quantities of wheat. 
We can produce wheat, so far as natural advantages are con- 
cerned, as cheaply as it can be produced anywhere in the world. 
The only disadvantage we have in the production of wheat is 
the greater price paid to labor in thiscountry in the production 
of wheat than in competing countries abroad. That is not true 
of sugar. 

Mr. HOAR. Willthe Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 
make one statement of fact? 

Mr.ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the opening of the Northwest, when 
Western New York and Eastern Kentucky were the extreme 
frontier, the States undertook tointroduce wheat into this coun- 
try by bounties on wheat. My own State and other New Eng- 
land States did it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It shows that at that time they considered 
the importance of producing wheat. 

Mr.HOAR. They established the industry in that way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The production of beet sugar in the United 
States stands upon an entirely different principle. We have 
not until within a few years produced any sugar from beets. As 
shown yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON], gentlemen say that with adequate protection or aid we 
can produce sugar from beets in the United States, and the 

int us to the example of Germany, France, and Austria, which 
is — pertinent to their statement. If it be possible to de- 
velop this industry in the United States then it is the plain 
duty of Congress to aid its establishment in every possible way. 
We send abroad at least 120,000,000 a year for the purchase of 
sugar. If that sum could be paid to American farmers and their 
employés, does not the Senator think that that would be a very 
deaken le object? He certainly mustthink so. There can be no 
man in this Chamber who does not believe that the development 
of sugar production in the United States is an object worthy of 
the greatest consideration on the part of Congress. There can 
be no question aboutthat. With the present price of wheatand 
other cereals is it not desirable that we shall find a marketif 
possible for the farmers of the United States in other kinds of ag- 
ricultural products? I think there can be no question about it. 
If it was proper to impose bounties in the early history of the 
Government to encourage the fishermen of New England, it cer- 
tainly is proper to impose bounties to-day for the purpose of de- 
veloping this great industry in the United States. There is no 
analogy whatever between this caseand an agricultural product 
which can be produced here naturally on equal terms with any 
people in the world. 

Mr. BLANCHARD addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for some time —— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence ofa 

uorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KYLE in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Cullom, Jones, Ark Palmer, 
Allison, Daniel, Kyle, Pasco, 
Berry, Davis, ay, Patton, 
Blanchard, Frye, Lodge, Peffer, 
Butler, George, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Caffery, Gordon, Mc Millan, Sherman, 
Call, Harris, Mills, Shoup, 
Camden, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Carey, Hoar, Mitchell, Wis. Turple, 
Chandler, Irby, Morrill. Vest, 
Coke, Jarvis, Murphy, Voorhees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, afew daysago in aspeech 
of an hour's duration I submitted some observations upon the 
pending measure in general, and more particularly upon the 
sugar schedule. By the leave of the Senate I will now briefly 
supplement the remarks then submitted, in the nature of a re- 
ply to some of the statements and arguments advanced to-day 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH}. 

There was read awhile ago by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGs] a series of resolutions adopted by the sugar 
jlanters’ convention held in New Orleans May 7. Those reso- 
futons were well prepared and their repetition upon this floor 
did no harm; but evidently the Senatorfrom Massachusetts was 
not in his seat yesterday or he would have recollected that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], in aavapeet of sev- 
eral hours’ duration upon this floor, not only the resolu- 
tions which the Senator from Massachusetts again read to-day, 
but commented upon them at length. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] is, I believe, 
considered on the other side of the Chamber and considered on 
this side of the Chamber as perhaps a better ted man as to 
tariff matters than any other Senator on that side of the Cham- 
ber, and considering his reputation in that regard I was sur- 
prised at some of the statements of fact which that Senator made 
in his speech on the floor of the Senate to-day. I do not mean 
the speech with which he last entertained the Senate, but the 
one preceding the remarks submitted by my colleague who last 
addressed the Senate on this side of the Chamber. 

The Senator from Rhode “sland said among other things that 
the production of sugar in Louisiana had been a practical fail- 
ure in the sense that we iad never produced at any timein the 
owe of the State exceeding one-tenth of the entire consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Louisiana understood 
me in that way he certainly misunderstood me. I do not know 
precisely what I said, but I intended to say that at no time in 
recent years since the war has the production of Louisiana 
sugar exceeded from one-tenth to one-eighth of the consump- 
tion of the United States. I was as well aware as the Senator 
from Louisiana himself that in 1862 and some of the previous 
years the product in Louisiana had we te rem to the con- 
sumption in the United States been m greater than that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. What the Senator from Rhode Island 
intended to say is one thing; what the Senator from Rhode 
Island did say is quite another thing. The Senator from Rhode 
Island did certainly say that the State of Louisiana had never 

uced atany time more than one-tenth of the sugar consumed 

n the United States, and if I had not left my seat after he had 

concluded, and gone over to his seat and pointed out to him the 

error, I dare say that the error would have gone into the REc- 
ORD and been perpetuated to remotest time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will do me the justice 
to say that I stated to him when he came over just exactly 
what I have said on the floor, that I did not intend to make 
any such statement in to the period preceding the war. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. he Senator did say that to me, on my 
calling his attention to his error, but I repeat that what the 
Senator intended to say is one thing and what he actually 
while on his feet is another thing. When he did declare that 
the State of Louisiana never at any time produced sugar equal 
to one-eighth of the consumption he was entirely in error. I 


E 


hold in my hand a table under the auspices of the 
Finanee Committee, of w the Senator from Rhode Island is 
a member, in which tn of sugar in Louisiana is 

iven in 1861 at 528,321, By turning to another table 


n the same bulletin giving the quantities and values of sugar 
and molasses imported into the United States from the year 
1851 down to 1893, I find that in 1861, the very year when the 
large crop of sugar was raised to which I have ad the 


amount of sugar im into the United States was 809,7 
es and in the following year, 1862, it was 557,738,382 pounds. 
objectof the im n of this was consumption. 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from allow me to 
ask him a question right there? I desire to ask the Senator if 


that contradicts what he supposes to have been the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, because in 1861 certainly the 
sugar product of Louisiana did not supply the consumption of 
the United States, it being outof the Union at that time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 

ive me the date of the act of secession of the State of Louis- 
eer Iam speaking of the year i861. Now, when did Louis- 
iana secede from the Union? 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it seceded in 1861. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes; but what time of the year? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know; but pretty early. The people of 
Louisiana were pretty vigorous early in 1861. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They must have seceded before the sugar 
crop of Louisiana was gathered, if they seceded at all. 

r. HOAR. Will the Senator give me the date himself? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Now, gentlemen, ove at a time. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked me a question. Perhaps he 
can answer the question himself. Ido not want to have any 
misunderstanding about it, but I understand that the Senator 
from Rhode Island was understood by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to say that the State of Louisiana never produced a certain 
—— namely, a tenth of the sugar consumption of the 

nited States, to which the Senator replied by saying that in 
1861 the product of Louisiana wasa certain amount and the sugar 
co ion of the United Statesa certain other amount, which 
showsalarger proportion. [ask the Senator whether in the year 
1861 the sugar product of Louisiana went into the consumption of 
the United States, and he replies by asking me at what time 
Louisiana left the Union. Perhaps he will answer whether it 
was before or after the sugar crop was made. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The question asked me, as I understood 
it, by the Senator from Massachusetts was, whether the crop of 
1861 in Louisiana was not made after that State had seceded from 
the Union. 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I asked the Senator. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will not cavil with him as to the pre- 
cise date when the ordinance of secession was passed in Louisi- 
ana. Granting that it was some time in 1861, when the crop of 
that year was planted, the Senator from Massachusetts will rec- 
ollect Louisiana was stillan integral partof the American Union. 
But since the Senator from Massachusetts makes that point as 
against the crop of 1861,I will f° back to 1853. I presume the 
Senator from usetts will admit that Louisiana was very 
much in the Union in that year. I will give the production of 
sugar in Louisiana in 1853, and the consumption in the United 
States in that year. But before I go back to 1853 I will continue 
the statementas to 1861. I have stated that in 1861 there was 
produced in Louisiana in round numbers 528,300,000 pounds of 
sugar, and that in 1862 there was imported into the United States 
557,700,000 pounds of — in round numbers. 

Mr. AL CH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In a moment. 

{n 1862, there having been im d into the United States 
557,700,000 pounds of sugar, and there having been raised in 
Louisiana in 1861-62 528,000,000 pounds of sugar, adding the 
Louisiana production totbe amount imported for the purposes of 
consumption makes something over 1,000,000,000 nds cop- 
sumed in the United States, of which Louisiana uced nearly 
50 per cent instead of only one-tenth, as averred by the Senator 


from Rhode Island. 

Now, Mr. President, let us go back to 1853. What did we pro- 
duce in Louisiana atthat time? We produced 495,156,000 pounds 
of sugar. And what was there consumed in the United States 
at that time? Looking again at this table of imports of sugar 
in the United States in 1853, dutiable and free, I find there was 
imported into the United States in that year 464,402,286 pounds, 
ora good deal less than was raised in the State of Louisiana. 
Yet, the impression would have gone abroad, if the Senator from 
Rhode Island had not corrected his first statement, that there 
never was a time when Louisiana had produced more than from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of the sugar consumed in the United 
States. 

The Senator from Rhode Island declares that sugar does not 
merit a place on the dutiable list in any tariff bill, because of 
the want of showing an adequate development as the result of 
protection for so many years. 

He points to the still small quantity of men, as compared 
with the amount consumed, annually produced in Louisiana as 
the reason for this declaration, 

In taking this position the Senator from Rhode Island was not 
em to the sugar industry of Louisiana. He does not ana to 

taken into consideration the fact that as the of a 
disastrous war of four years’ duration the sugar industry of 
Louisiana was stricken — to —_ an a that os eal el 
most entirely destroyed. ve ore me astatement show 
the sugar production in Louisiana from 1852 down to 1893, an 








1894. 





to demonstrate to the Senate how great the destruction of the 
sugar industry of Louisiana was as the consequence of war, I 


read that table: 


| Sugar. 
| Louisiana. 


| 
Pounds. 


Year. 


8 oaks ebb oeineametneeheasgsene 368, 129, 000 
TN, paste Oke a aaa en cast doweccaccal ee 
PP oie Se Chek era als cteiieiancweionanaimnedy | MADROD 
1856-57 _ ideal | 81,373,000 


What was the cause of this great reduction in 1856? Senators 
must recollect that the Mississippi River flows for several hun- 
dred miles of its course through the State of Louisiana, and that 
that river is subject to great tioods both prior to the period of 
the war and since, and sometimes so great is the devastation of 
the floods that the sugar crop of Louisiana is in large part de- 
stroyed. This may account for the falling off of sugar produc- 
tion in 1856. 

The statement continues: 


1857—"58 = se a - “ 307, 666,700 
Piha th nstiidieqanaitinein whine diadkane sanietes esetaeinirviiaoneiinmed 414, 796, 000 
IA con cid ol Da on als len 2 ies inhi ope oeleenmatrenaitaniiasaamaaie = 115, 750 
FE ol nicnhcditigties Sirevisedsegesuhasenk pigearss keke Gediseietelncel 265, 068, 

i  eitetecin sehen Slit ns arc biaidnnitendominnsticianenilinaidinngpidehlentienibsiibaenieilatitraes 528, 321, 500 





Then what followed? That was the period of the beginning 
of the war. It gradually declined from 1861, when 528,000,000 
pounds were produced, to 96,840,000 pounds in 1862-'63; to 84,500,- 
000 pounds in 1863-64, and to 10,800,000 pounds in 1864, fhe last 
year of the war. 

Now, instead of the Senator from Rhode Island beginning with 
1864, at a time when the sugar industry of Louisiana had been 
almost entirely wiped out by the war, and coming from that 

riod to the present time, he begins in a general way, not tak- 
ing into account at all the period of the war, and declares that 
the promise of the development of the —— industry in Louis- 
iana is so poor that it does not merit a place in a tariff bill on 
the dutiable list. 

Beginning with 1864, when there were 10,800,000 pounds only 
of sugar raised, we find it gradually increasing as the people 
began again to improve the places that bad been laid waste by 
the war. We find the sugar industry, crushed and obliterated 
by war, gradually growing, increasing and ey ao year by 

ear,and from 10,800,000 —— ee in 1864 there was pro- 

uced in 1893 more than 600,000,000 pounds. Do youtell me that 
that is not a development promising well for the future of this 
industry? But let us trace the successive steps of this develop- 
ment. 

















Sugar. 
Year. Louisiana. 
Pounds. 
a a alr at tnt eatin tid ala tate tania 19, 900, 000 
POE. ncedch.cticcda eeated cautions dks nile Caemiektaedttetaeaonaa 42, 900, 
Feo kickin Sk Sentecblbadds th ida tibnidiad Caadatiinnditialuabiinal 41, 400, 000 
A period of flood— 





Then it falls— 


1881-'82 





And over 600,000,000 in 1893-'94. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Where does the Senator from Louisiana got 
his authority for that? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I get it from Bulletin No. 32 of the Fi- 
nance Committee, except for the last crop. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have noticed that the crops not yet grown, 
like fish not yet caught, are always the largest. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. 


The crop of 1893 has not only been 

owl 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three and 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, the Senator said. Tam talk- 
ing about 1894. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam talking about 1893-94. The Sen- 
ator is talking about 1894-"95. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I am talking about 1893-94. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The crop of 13893 raised las year is al 
ready manufactured and much of it marketed. The crop of last 


year; the crop of the calendar year 1893. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three> 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes,sir. { say that crop is over 600,- 
000,009 pounds. 
Mr. FRYE. That was owing to the bounty, was it not? 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Much of the increase was owing to the 
stimulus given by the bounty. That is true, I will state to my 
friend from Maine, but it is also due in part to the use of new 
and improved machinery in Louisiana, better methods of ex- 
tracting the juice, new inventions upon that line, more care and 
attention paid to it, more capital invested, and a better condi- 
tion generally of the industry. 

Mr. FRYE. Was not that additional capital invested, on- 
couraged by and was not the purchase of the now machinery in- 
spired by ‘the bounty which it had been agreed should subsist 
for at least fifteen years? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. The bounty, as I stated a while 
ago, is a stimulus to the development of the sugar industry; but 
I will state to the Senatorfrom Maine that steadily along, under 
the policy of a duty upon sugar as has been maintained in this 
country from 1789 down to 1890, we were gradually improving 
in the production and manufacture of sugar in Louisiana. It is 
shown by the figures which I have read. Better methods were 
being resorted to before the bounty was allowed, and still botter 
methods have been resorted to er the stimulus given to this 
industry by the bounty; but I do not want the impression to go 
out as being admitted by me at all that this industry would not 
have been developed and increased at least to a very consider- 
able extent if the bounty had not been given and the duty under 
the act of 1883 had been maintained. 

There is in the United States an areaof country sufficient in ex- 
tent to raise and —— sugar from sugar cane equal to the 
present consumption of sugar in this country, without regard to 
the possibilities and the probabilities of the development of the 
manufacture of sugarfrom beets. 

The Senator from Rhode Island inveighed against the small 
output of sugar in Louisiana after so many years of cultivation 
of cane in that State for sugar-making purposes, and yet from 
the statement made on this floor yesterday, and which now ap- 
pears before me in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of this date, 
Louisiana is the third country in all the world in the amount 
of cane sugar produced. 

That is a fact to which the Senator from Rhode Island failed 
to advert. The Senator from Nebraska in his excellent speech 
yesterday gave the cane sugar crop of 1893 as follows: 

** Cuba 900,000 tons.” We produced last year in Louisiana 
300,000 tons, or one-third as much as Cuba produced. ‘ Puerto 
Rico 60,000 tons; Trinidad 50,000 tons.” The statement then 
runs on down the West India Islands and comes to Brazil with 
225,000 tons, not as much as we producein Louisiana. Then Java 
480,000 tons; and then Louisiana, which is given at 265,000 tons. 
From this statement it appears that the only two countries in 
the world where cane sugar is produced to a larger extent than 
in Louisiana are Cubaand Java; and yet the Senator from Rhode 
Island would have it appear that the development of the sugar- 
making industry in Louisiana is hopeless. 

Mr. President, that statement is refuted in the light of the 
facts which [ have given from Bulletin No. 32, which is printed 
by authority of the Finance Committee of the Senate. Ifa rea 
sonable duty upon sugar, something like that which obtained 
under the law of 1883, was imposed and maintained, there is no 

uestion but that in the State of Louisiana, in Texas, and in 

lorida, where sugar cane can be grown successfully for sugar- 
making purposes, and in the States of the Northwest, the State of 
Kansas, the State of Nebraska, the State of California, and other 
States of the Union where the sugar beet is grown successfully 
for sugar-making purposes, within a decade or two we would 
produce in the United States net only the 2,000,000 tons of sugar 
consumed annually ‘by the people of the United States, but in 
addition thereto we would ome exporters of sugar. 
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Mr. President, the sugar schedule reported in the pending 
measure is not satisfactory to the sugar growers of Louisiana. 
1 have no hesitation in saying that but it is the best we could 
obtain for them under the difficulties whichenvironed us. The 
cotrdinate legislative branch sitting at the other end of the 
Capitol, in the consideration of the tariff bill struck down every 
pe we of the duty on sugar, and in addition thereto struck 
out the diminuendo bounty scale which the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House had provided for in the bill. It 
came to the Senate with raw sugars upon the free list, which 
would mean, it was feared, the destruction of the cane-sugar 
— of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida, and the destruction 
and obliteration of the beet-sugar industry of California, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and other sections of the Union. In the Senate 
those of us interested more particularly in this question had to 
do the best we could. We have done so, and the present sched- 
ule is the result. 

I do not say the schedule as reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is satisfactory to the people I represent or to 
me. In the resolutions which have been read to-day and were 
read yesterday, as passed by the sugar convention which metre- 
cently in New Orleans, it is distinctly and with emphasis stated 
that that schedule is not satisfactory and not sufficient. I am 
told further by those who know whereof they speak that under 
this schedule perhaps one-half of the sugar houses in Louisiana— 
the smaller ones—will be closed up, and that those sugar houses 
or factories — will continue to exist where sugar is made upon 
a large scale with modern improved machinery. Hence, I say 
that while this sugar schedule is not satisfactory to us, it was 
the best we could obtain under the situation which confronted 
us. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island meets this by the averment 
that if the votes from Louisiana in this Chamber are cast in favor 
of retaining the McKinley bounty provision that provision can 
be incorporated into this bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island has perhaps 
heard the story of the spider who invited the fly to enter his 

lor. We do not propose to be caught in any such trap. The 
nator from Rhode Island himself, whose opportunities for in- 
formation and the large experience he has as a legislator in 
the National mip meme enable him to form an accurate judgment 
of a legislative situation, can not believe thateven if the Wilson 
bill were now destroyed the bounty system would be maintained. 
I have had some experience myself in national legislation. For 
the past thirteen or fourteen years I have had occasion many 
— to estimate legislative situations and to forecast legislative 
results. 

Knowing the sentiment of the House as I do, knowing the hos- 
tility of the country as I do to the maintenance of the bounty, 
and knowing even the sentimentof many Republicans upon that 
question, I donot believe and never have believed that even if the 
tariff measure now pending in this body were destroyed by the 
votes of the majority of this Chamber the bounty on sugar would 
not last beyond the present or the next year. 

Mr. President, already have there been several resolutions 
offered at the other end of this Capitol by experienced legisla- 
tors roviding for a —— of the rules of the House which 
would enable “riders” to be placed upon a — riations bills 
changing existing laws. And at what was t med? It was 
aimed at the destruction of the bounty in the event that the 
Wilson bill wasdestroyed at thisend of the Capitol. Now, do you 
tell me that we from T otehean should, in compliance with the 
insidious invitation of the Senator from Rhode Island, cast the 
votes of Louisiana in this Chamber against the Wilson bill, be- 
cause forsooth it does not stipulate for the retention of the Mc- 
Kinley boun a We know that we would be simply inviting our 
own destruction. 

Nor dol believe that if the Republican party should again 
accede to power, which God forbid, they would themselves re- 
tain this bounty. It is obnoxious to the massof the Republican 
voters. I am told that during the campaign preceding the fall 
elections of 1890, many explanations and a ies for it were 
made by Republican leaders. A policy of bounties is abhorrent 
to the American people; is against the genius of our institu- 
tions; is unpopular; was experimental; and, as I stated in my 
remarks upon this floor a few days ago, was merely ‘‘a sop to 
Cerberus,” thrown to us in 1890 by the Republican party in or- 
der to let us down easy. 

OThe Republican party for the first time, from 1789 down to 
1890, struck down the iuty upon raw sugar, and they did it, as 
I believe, in order to ae the margin for increasing duties 

the manufactu cles made in the factories and shops 

the North and the t. 

Mr. President, the Republican panies sae of a tariff has 
been a tariff for protection with the inc t of revenue; the 
Democratic ees of a tariff has been, and is, a tariff for 
revenue with the incident of protection. Under the tariff for 
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protection, with the incident of revenue, which had its highest 
expression in the McKinley act of 1890, of course sugar found no 
place upon the dutiable list. Why? Because it was too much 
of a revenue producer. It produced the maximum of revenue 
for the minimum of taxation, for the minimum of protection, 
and it did notsuit the protective baronsof the Republican party. 

The tax on sugar, because it is a great revenue producer is, 
ee Republican standpoint, the black sheep in the protec- 

ve fold. 

From the Democratic standpoint the sugar tax is the whitest 
sheep in a tariff-for-revenue fold, because it is the chief and 
largest revenue producer. That is the difference between the 
two parties on this question. The Republican party would give 
us a precarious bounty, against which we from Louisiana in the 
other House and in this protested because it was precarious, be- 
cause it was a doubtful and untried experiment, because we did 
not believe it would last; and subsequent events have justified 
the fear which we thenentertained. Now, forsooth, the Senator 
from Rhode Island would invite the Louisiana Senators to en- 
compass the destruction of this tariff bill by voting to restore 
the McKinley bounty, knowing well, as he must know, that the 
bill with this proposit’on in it can not possibly pass this Con- 
gress and become a law. 

Mr. President, the Louisiana Senators are not here for the 
purpose of encompassing the defeat of the tariff bill, which is a 
measure put forward by the Democratic party now in control of 
the Presidency and both branches of Congress. But we are 
here to insist upon the placing, in any tariff measure which 
shall pass this body, a reasonable duty upon sugar, because it is 
arevenue duty, defensible from the standpoint of the Demo- 
cratic national platform, and because the incident of protection 
which springs from it encourages and preserves the principal 
industry of our State. 

The bill as it d the House of Representatives was not 
just to this industry; but this injustice has been corrected by 
the Senate by means of the present sugar schedule, and thus 
the Senators from Louisiana are free to vote with their political 
associates on this side of the Chamber in support of the pending 
measure. 

While the duty on sugar is hardly an adequate duty, still I 
believe it is one under which the industry can live, and with 
the adoption of improved machinery, of more intelligent labor, 
of more care and eres we hope even to develop the indus- 
try in our State, and see it developed in the beet sugar produc- 
ing regions of the Northwest. Therefore, Mr. President, the 
Senators from Louisiana will vote for this measure, if the sugar 
schedule is maintained in it; and it is because we prefer to be in 
line with our party and our party associates, that we respect- 
fully decline the invitation of the Senator from Rhode Island to 
cast the vote of Louisiana on this floor in favor of the retention 
of the bounty. We have been steadily by our votes here sus- 
taining the bill, sustaining the committee which reported it, 
and we pro to continue to do so. We believethe good faith 
of this side of the Senate will maintain the sugar duty, just as 
we from Louisiana in good faith have maintained and sustained 
the bill all the way through up to this time. 

Mr. President, there has just been handed me a telegram from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department. It 
is in rgply to one I had sent for the pur of ascertaining what 
the ate of that Bureau was as to the roduction of sugar in 
Louisiana for the year ending June 30, 1894. The reply is: 

Tons of sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ended June 30, 1893, 
222,748. The production during the present year— 

That means the year ending June 30, 1891— 
is estimated at 300,000 tons, tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is nothing in the dispatch which 
shows that it applies to the year ending June 30, 1594. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is exactly what does ap from 
the dispatch. I will read it again. It gives the production ot 
sugar in Louisiana by tons for the year ending June 30, 1893, and 


‘then estimates the production for the following year, which 


is the year ending June 30, 1894: 


Tons of sugar produced in Louisiana during the year ending June 30, 
222,748 tons. The production during the present year is estimated at 300, 


Mr. ALDRICH. From whom is that dispatch? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It issigned G. W. Wilson, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I in- 
tended when I rose to reply to some of the statements and ar- 

ments of the Senator from Rhode Island. I do not believe, as 
ce professes to believe, that there will be no sufficient develop- 
ment of the sugar industry of the United States under the stim- 
ulus resulting from a duty upon sugar to justify the ane 
of such a duty. I believe that whether the sugar industry of 
the United States is to be stimulated and encouraged by a 
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bounty or a reasonable duty, in either case there will be a con- 
stant sufficient development of that industry throughout the 
United States from cane and beets and sorghum to justify the 
maintenance of that policy. 

I do not believe, with the Senator from Rhode Island, that the 
maintenance of the bounty is absolutely essential to the devel- 
opment and encouragement of this industry. As heretofore 
stated, we in Louisiana objected in 1890 to the bounty because 
we did not believe it had about it the element of permanency; 
and the same conditions which existed in 1890, which led us 
then to so believe, exist to-day. We do not believe that this 
bounty can be maintained; we do not believe it will be main- 
tained even if the Republican party should come back into 
power in all the departments of the Government; and I for one 
do not believe the Republican party will ever come back into 
power in all the departments of the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I appreciate the multifarious 
embarrassments which surround the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana[Mr. BLANCHARD]. Recently translated to this body from 
another place, where he voted for a bill which he now says will 
destroy $100,000,000 in value of property in his own State, he 
comes here and finds himself trying to serve his people, but is 
constrained, as he says, from doing so by some mysterious power 
the personality of which has not yet been developed. The Sen- 
ator has said, and his colleague repeated substantially the same 
thing—I will try to use his exact language—‘‘ We are here to 
demand a reasonable duty on sugar.” He admits that this duty 
is neither reasonable or adequate, but he says that he has done 
the best that could be done under the circumstances, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator will not misquote me, I 
hope. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. 1 said we believed the duty was hardly 
adequate; but, considering the circumstances surrounding us, it 
was to be considered a reasonable duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say it would de- 
stroy all the small establishments in Louisiana; and if he con- 
siders that a reasonable duty, I leave the conclusion to him. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator will allow me further. I 
stated that I had learned from parties who were well informed 
that the smaller sugar houses would likely be closed under the 
provisions of the schedule; but it does not follow from that at 
all that there will be any decrease in the acreage of cane 
planted. On the contrary, that acreage can be maintained and 
those who cultivate cane and donot manufacture that cane into 
sugar will sell it to the larger factories. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, whether the duty on sugar 
contained in this bill is satisfactory to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana or not, I am not able to say after hearing both of his 
statements; but I know itis notsatisfactory to the sugar planters 
of Louisiana, and I think he knows that fact as well as I do. 
Both the Senators from Louisiana say, ‘‘ We have done the best 
we could, gentlemen.” I wish they had gone a step farther and 
told the Senate and the country frankly what I know the coun- 
try would be glad to hear, who it is that has constrained them 
in this manner, and what has prevented the imposition of a rea- 
sonable duty upon sugar. 

What are the influences and who are the men who have inter- 
vened to prevent the Senators from Louisiana from obtaining 
reasonable duties upon sugarorin maintaining abounty? That 
certainly is a pertinent inquiry in connection with the duties 
which are proposed to be levied upon this article of prime ne- 
cessity. There certainly has been no restraint from this side of 
the Chamber; there is no man sitting on this side of the aisle 
who has ‘‘held up” the Senators from Louisiana in their at- 
tempt to do their duty to their constituents. 

There is nothing in the Democratic policy,as I understand it, 
andas enunciated by these gentlemen year after year, that pre- 
vents the imposition of a high revenue duty upon sugar. ey 
were, it is true, in favor of a specific duty upon sugar, and this 
schedule contains ad valorem rates. What were the influences 
and who were the men whoforced the Senators from Louisiana 
to submit to this change? I think we are entitled to an expla- 
nation of the statement, either from the Senator from Louisiana 
or from the committee who pre this schedule. 

The Senator says that he will not vote for a bounty because it 
will not be maintained. I say to that Senator—and the vote, 
when it is taken, will disclose the truth of what I say—that this 
bounty will be maintained not only now, but through the future, 
if the Senators from Louisiana see fit to vote for it; and I say to 
their constituents, to the sugar planters of the State of Louisi- 
ana, that there is no question about the maintenance of the 
bounty raised by anyone except the Senators from Louisiana and 
their tic friends. 

There is no disposition on the part of Republicans to evade 
their responsibility, not only for maintaining this bounty now, 
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but to the end of the term of years for which it was granted. 
No provision to repeal or modify the bounty can pass this Sen- 
ate On an appropriation bill or in any other manner if the Sen- 
ators from Louisiana will vote with this side of the Chamber 
against the proposition. It is a question for the Senators from 
Louisiana to decide, and for them alone. They can not throw 
the responsibility on the Republicans by stating that they mean 
to desert the bounty. , r 

But the Senator says propositions have been made elsewhere 
for the repeal of this bounty. Made by whom? For what pur- 


pose? Made by Democrats, and made for the express purpose 
of saying to the Senators from Louisiana, ‘If you dare to vote 
against the bill which is now pending in the Senate we shall 
punish you and your people by a prompt repeal of the bounty 
upon some appropriation bill or in some other way.’ There 
have been no threats of this kind, and there will be none from 


this side of the Chamber. All that I have said or mean to say 
about itis that if this contract in regard to a bounty is abro- 
gated, it will be abrogated by its principal beneficiary; and 
when it is once abrogated there is no obligation on the part of 
the Republican party to reinstate it. I want that matter fairly 
and distinctly understood. 

The Senator from Louisiana says—and I suppose that is the 
principal reason for his support of this measure—that the Re- 
publican party will not return to power in this country. The 
Senator from Louisiana shakes his head. He certainly said a 
few moments ago that he hoped it never would, and believed it 
never would. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I said, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that I did not believe it ever would; but I did not give that asa 
reason for voting as I am going to vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH, No: but it was said in pretty close connec- 
tion, and | think that the safety, or assumed safety, or appear- 
ance of safety which the Senator puts on, is largely owing to his 
faith in continued Democratic supremacy. 

The Senator from Louisiana says that the Republican party 
has separated the sugar industry from the other protected in- 
dustries. It never wasa protected industry in thatsense. There 
is no man in this body or out of it, from Louisiana or anywhere 
else, who has intimated or said the duty on sugar was a protect- 
ive duty. 

The Senators from Louisiana have always denied that it is a 
protective duty. They have never had the courage to say that 
they were in favor of protecting their own interests, or their 
own firesides, or the interests and firesides of any other section 
of the country. They have hidden themselves behind the pre- 
tense that the sugar duty was a revenue duty, and in this they 
have followed the example of every other Senator upon thatside 
when he desires a high rate of duty upon some article produced 
in his own State. They never have been in favor of protection, 
and it comes with ill grace from them to taunt the Republican 
party for having deserted this duty as a protective duty. 

We did not need the revenue and so we abolished the high 
duty upon sugar for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understood the Senator to say that 
the revenue on sugar was not needed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is not needed now. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Isit nota fact that for nearly twelve 
months past the receipts of the Treasury have been largely run- 
ning behind the expenditures of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Notfor twelve months. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. 
will not differ as to that. 
months? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then,if there had been a duty on sugar, 
would there have been a deficit in the Treasury? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ever since the threatened destruction of 
the industries of the United States by the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power, and ever since the preparation of the 
Wilson bill, which, by the admission of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] himself, would have been destructive of the 
best interests of the United States, it is true there has been a 
depression, a paralysis, which has overtaken the business of 
the United States, which has reduced the revenues temporarily. 
If the Republican party had succeeded, with a ccutinuance of 
its policy, sufficient revenue would have been received to carry 
on the Government, and we should have a small surplus, instead 
of a deficiency, but in this measure-—— 
oe HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 

on? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator remarked « while ago in refer- 


Well, for a number of months. We 
I will say for eight, or nine, or ten 
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ences to the economy of the subject—I do not now quote his lan- 
guage—that the McKinley act made free sugar or took the tax 
off of sugar 

Mr. ALDRICE. Off of a necessary of life. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator think the taxpayers of this 
country are particularly benefited by taking the tax off of the 
importation of sugar and imposing a bounty of 2 cents a pound 
on sugar, which results in the taking of from twelve to fifteen 
million doliars a year thathas tobe raised by taxation upon those 
—_ people in order to pay the bounty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a mathematical question which the 
Senator ean solve as well asl. It isa difference between fifty 
or seventy-five million dollars on one hand, and from nine to 
twelve million dollars on the other. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee has solved it to 
his own satisfaction, and will be glad to have the Senator from 
Rhode Island solve it in some reasonable and rational way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. [ am afraid the Senator from Tennessee is 
more accomplished as a parliamentarian than he is as a mathe- 
matician, if he doubts the figures which I have given. 

Mr. HARRIS. I doubt everything which comes from that 
source. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it will cost the people of the 
United States, if this bill becomes a law, from fifty to seventy- 
five million dollars for the increase price which they will have 
to pay per annum for — If the presentlaw remains and the 
reasonable prospects of increase in the beet-sugar production 
and the cane-sugar production of the United States should be 
verified, then it will cost from ten to twelve million dollars per 
annum to maintain the bounty. That is the problem which is 
submitted to the American peaple by this question. 

Louisiana undertook to 





The Senator from dispute my figures 
in regard to the product of the sugar industry in his own State. 
I stated to him both publicly and privately t the proportion 


of the domestic production toe the whole consumption in the 
years tince the war had not been more than from one-eighth to 
one-tenth. That was what I meant to say and what I think I 
aid say. The figures submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
showed that in 1854 Louisiana produced 52 per cent of the sugar 
consumed in the United States; that in 1862 they produced a 
little less than 56 per cent, and in 1892 they produced less than 
10 per cent. 

if the Senator considers that a growth, development, or rate 
of progress entitles this industry to special recognition, then 
I do not understand the force of his argument. Louisiana pro- 
duces but 3 per cent of the su product of the world. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment: 

Mr. ALDRICH. >. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. [believe that the consumption of sugar 
in the United States now is a little less than 2,000,000 tons. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have just read you a telegram from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau that the production of sugar for 
the year ending June 30, a A eng June, wiil be 300,000 tons. 
If Louisiana produces 300, tons, that will be a little more 
than one-sixth of the amount consumed in the United States, in- 
stead of one-tenth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the estimate of the Acting Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue should happen to be correct, it shows that 
in a single exceptional year a larger proportion than I have 
named will be uced. In 1892, as I have already stated, the 
production of Louisiana was 167,000 tons, and the consumption 
of the United States was 1,800,000 tons, showing that the domes- 
tie production was less than 10 per cent. 

lL eve that in the future there is a bility of the beet- 
sugar industry developing toa remarkable extent; and for that 
reason I am in favor o giving a bounty to the producers of beet 
sugar in this country. the producers of Louisiana look with 
such abhorrence upon a bounty wpon cane sugar; if they are so 
constitutionally opposed to it that their representatives can not 
think of voting for it under any circumstances, then I am sure 
Se _— eee ae 
upen tsugar, because ve this great agricultural produc- 
tion can be rapidly developed, and that the time may come in 
the not distant future when we shall produce all the sugar we 
consume. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no intention of entering 
into an economic discussion of the various kinds of sugar duties 
that have been before the Senate for the last or two. Per- 
sonally I believe, and I think experience has shown, that the 
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an eventful one, from the time when it first started in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

It came out of that committee with a severe cut, both for the 
lanters and the refiners. The bounty was allowed to remain 
or a certain number of years, and the duty was cut down to the 

refiners a quarter of acent. The House struck out all duties, 
and sent the bill over to the Senate with no protection what- 
ever, either for raw sugar or for refined sugar. 

The bill for which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] voted in the House of Representatives was, as he has justly 
said, an absolute destruction of the great industry of his State. 
When it came to this body it was very evident to everyone that 
no bill could pass the Senate which did not give some protection 
to the producing and refining interests insugar. Nevertheless, 
there was a great deal of resistance from different quarters 
against any duty and in favor of free sugar, for the reimposition 
of a duty upon sugar after it had once been made free, is an ex- 
tremely unpopular thing. 

There was objection in the committee to placing a duty on 
sugar, and a great. struggle arose, a contest which delayed for a 
long time the produetion of the bill. When the bill fianally ap- 
peared in the te, it had a fic duty of 1 cent a pound 
on raw sugar and one-eighth one-tenth on refined. 

The contest now assumed a different form; the friends of free 
sugar were vanquished, and it became acontest between the pro- 
ducer on the one side and the refiner on the other. It was con- 
ceded on all sides that no bill could pass the Senate without pro- 
tection of some sort to sugar, but the producers desired specific 
duties, and they got them in the first draft of the bill; they did 
not getas mi as they asked for, but they did get the duties 
the —— and duties which they professed to think were 
sufficient. 

Then there arose the seeond contest, which long delayed the 
bill and which led to the famous Democratic conference of 
which so much has been said, and which produced the new bill 
in the shape of 400 amendments. This was a contest between 
the refiners and the producers. Some duty being conceded, the 
question was, what kind of duty should be put on? To the re- 
finer of sugar it is a matter of total indifference whether the 
duty is on raw sugar or whether raw sugar is left entirely free, 
provided he has a sufficient differential duty on the refined arti- 
cle. To the producer not only the amount but the kind of duty 
are of vital importance, 

This struggle between these two contending forces continued 
foralongtime. Itresulted inthe schedule now before us. That 
schedule is the victory of the refiner; it is the victory of the 
trust, which stands for the refining interests of the country. 

Should the duty be 1 cent specific or should it be an ad va- 
lorem? That was the question at issue. 

It has been changed from a specific to an ad valorem. The 
sugar growers of Louisiana, who, nodoubt, understand their own 
business better than anyone else, say that this duty as now ar- 
ranged is entirely destructive to their industry, and will prove 
to be so. On that point the Senators from Louisiana differ from 
— to a certain extent, and, possibly, their judgment is 

tter. 

But in justice to the Senators it must be said that the s 
growers of Louisiana could not understand the enormous - 
culties which surround their representatives here; they could 
not realize the force of the power with whom they were e ed 
in contest. That power, whatever it may have been, felt that 
it could beat the bill, and would not haveany hesitation in doing 
so if it did not get adequate protection. All that is written on 
the face of these duties. 

The moment an ad valorem duty was imposed, the case for the 
refiner was made up, because the ad valorem duty expands and 
gives him a differential, which he could not get under the spe- 
cifie. 

I will take here, to illustrate, the last London quotation of 
sugar: ‘* May 31, ulated ’—that is, refined sugar—‘ 3.86 net; 
muscovado, 89°, 23.” 

The ad valorem duty on the muscovado, the raw sugar, would 
be 96, that is 9 mills and six-tenths, at 40 per cent.ad valorem. 
The duty on granulated or refined would be 1.56 at 40 per cent, 
giving an —— differential in favor of the refiner of 60 per 
cent, on which undoubtedly a reduction must be made for 
& , generally estimated at about 2 percent. Moreover, 
it states the difference between extremes rather than between 
averages, but it illustrates “neem 4 the working of an ad va- 
lorem duty and shows why the trust insisted on it. 

There nr secret of the ad valorem duty. It givesa 
differential 


best way and the cheapest way to encourage the s industry , which favors the refiner very largely. On top 
and the production of sugar of all kinds, with the burden | of that differential duty they then put an eighth and a tenth. 
upon the people, is that of free sugar and a bounty. WhatIde-| The lowest estimate that I have seen made, and made very care- 


sire to do now is to trace the development of the 
schedule and its history, which is a very cnountingenh alike 


fully by the New York Times, was that under this bill—and they 


admit that it.is the lowest estimate under this schedule—the 
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sugar trust gets a differential duty in its favor averaging 45} 
per cent, and they admit that as a rule they are inclined te 
think it will run well over 50 per cent. Other calculations 
differ slightly from this, but they all show that the present ar- 
ran t gives the trust a higher protection than the Mc- 
Kinley bill. 

I shall insert a statement in my remarks which will show, 
from sourcesentirely hostile to the Republiean party, from news- 

pers devoted to the Democratic party, that this is admitted, 
that the refiner this schedule gets a better differential than 
he got under the MeKinley act. If he had not, Mr. President, 
possibly the fate of the bill might bedifferent. Butthere isthe 
great fact on the face of the bill. 

The producer has been sacrificed, tie consumer has been sac- 
rificed, and all you can find in that sehedule are the victory and 
the triumph of the refiner. What the connection may be be- 
tween the sugar trust and that schedule I do not know and I do 
not pretend to say. I only say that on its face it shows thatthe 
refiners, represented by that great trust, have won and have 
got what they want; they have prevailed over the producer. 
The producer gets barely 1 cent; the refiner gets a differential 
which will range from 48} cents ; 

Mr. FRYE. Will it interrupt the Senator if I should make a 
statement? 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator referred to the duty under the Mc- 
Kinley act. Ipresumehe isaware thatthe sugar refiners proved 
conclusively by the evidence addueed before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the loss and cost of refining was at least 
1 cent, and, as a consequence, the framers of the McKinley bill 
gave them one-fourth of a.cent protection. 

Mr. LODGE. One-half. 

Mr. FRYE. One-half; when, asa matter of fact, the cost and 
loss of refining is not over a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I have found 
a statement, which I have examined, that in certain grades of 
refined sugar other very cheap matters are inserted, such as glu- 
cose, and | have the authority of a very intelligent gentleman, 

rfectly familiar with the business, stating that the entire loss, 

stead of being so large as the Senator states, is only 2 per cent, 
that is one-fiftieth part, and that the entire cost of refining sugar 
is not 1 cent, but is less than one-half of a cent, as shown by the 
statements of the refiners themselves. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me 
to ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. If the factsare as nowstated by the Senator from 
Ohio, and he knew them in 1890, when he was a member of the 
Finance Committee, why did his committee report a protective 
duty in the McKinley bill of 60 cents upon the hundred for the 
trust, as they did report to the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place, the trust did not exist at 
that time. From information we have now received from the 
highest sources, itcould not haveexisted. Thetrust was organ- 
ized subsequently. 

Mr. VEST. Ibegthe Senator’spardon. The trust wascreated 
in March, 1887. 
oa er I beg pardon. I have the official record as 

hat. 

Mr. VEST. I have the papers here in which it is shown that 
in 1887 that trust was formed, and in 1890 the McKinley bill was 
reported and passed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The trust which now exists was formed af- 
ter the passage of the McKinley bill. [ think there is no ques- 
tion about that, because I read the facts in relation to it in the 
remarks I made the other day, which showed that the trust was 
organized in New Jersey in the latter part of 1890. 

Mr. VEST. But they were the same parties. They simply 
changed their name and went into the Siate of New Jersey and 
formed the present trust, which they call now simply » sugar 
corporation; but they were same parties, organized for the 
same pur he 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say another thing, because I 
wish to answer the Senator az frankly. I was on the commit- 
tee of conference on the McKinley bill. When the bill came to 
us with a protection in favor of the refiner of four-tenths of a 
cent, there was a struggle to increase it, and finally it was 
yielded to the extentof half acent. At thattime, however, the 
subject was not so weil understood as it is now. I do not think 
that I voted forthe increase, but whether I did. or not, I assented 
to the final agreement of the conference. At that time, how- 
ever, we had none of the facts which have been developed since 

the very close examination of the subject-matter; and even 
if we fell into a mistale—I stated frankly that we did make a 
— in the sugar schedule—we did not have the facts be- 
ore us. 
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Mr. FRYE. But was not that mistake fallen imto by reason 
of the evidence adduced at the time as to the cost? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; but not only that, Senaters must ro- 
member that sugar at that time was worth nearly twice as much 
as it is now, and, therefore, half a cent was only one-half of the 
percentage that would exist when applied to the present price. 
‘The present price of raw sugar is stated to be, in the document 
from which I read the other day, 2+ cents a pound, and the re- 
fined sugar at 34, making a difference of | cent: and it seems to 
me by thestatemert now produced from the London market that 
the difference between the two in market value isabout 1} cents, 
if [ remember aright, and therefore that makes the schedule 
here still stronger in favor of the sugar trust, and any ad valorem 
that is applied, or any duty whatever that is applied, will give 
them a discrimination of duty as between the raw sugar and the 
refined sugar. They got the benefit of it all. 

Of course they never buy refined sugar, but they generally 
purchase the very lowest grades and the lowest-priced raw su- 
gar. When they come to sell it, it has advanced not only be- 
yond refined or granulated sugar, but to the very highest quality 
and kind. 

Mr. FRYE. I beg pardon of the Senator from Massachusetts 
for having introduced this interruption in his speech. 

Mr. LODGE. Not atall. 

Mr. CAFPPERY. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I donot wish to interfere with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Notatall; I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. CAPFERY. The Senator from Ohio has stated that the 
price of raw sugar is 2+ cents a pound. [ would ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether or not all the grades of sugar out of which 
the refiners make their sugar can be averaged at that price? 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I know is what is shown by the market 
quotations and. by the tables, that the general class of raw sugar 
below the Dutch standard or the polariscope standard is pur- 
chased at 24 cents, while the granulated or refined sugars are 
at 34 cents, or above that. The Senator from [owa[Mr. ALLI- 
SON] is much better informed than I as to the details of prices, 
and [ have had to take much of this information from him. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave been looking for the tables on this 
subject, but can not place my hands onthem at the moment. In 
some of the tables the difference between the average raw sugar 
and refined sugar is fully stated. I think possibly the average 
cost of the raw sugar would be about 2+ cents, or possibly 2}. 

Mr. VEST. How much is the refined? 

Mr. ALLISON. A shown by the tables, there is a difference 
of acenta pound between the raw and the refined. 

Mr. VEST. You say that 3} cents is the price of the refined? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Where? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is bought abroad at 24 cents. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Does the Senator state that the price he 
gives is the price in America, or the price in the country from 
which the sugar is exported? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly the price in the country of ex- 

ort. 
' Mr. VEST. Does the Senator say the price is 3+ cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of refined sugar? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have the figures here. 

Mr. VEST. What is the date of that paper? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have the statement of the London Econo- 
mist, and the figures are contained in one of these pamphlets. 
T shall not disturb the Senator from Massachusetts now, but will 
find the figures in a few minutes and show the Senator the cost 
of the average raw sugar and refined sugar in London for a se- 
ries of years by months. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Senator will have it put in the Rro- 


ORD. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the 
Senate much longer on this question. I only wish to conelude 
along the line I was speaking. 

It been always said, and said a in the Senate 
whenever the case came up, that the McKinley act gave protec- 
tion to the sugar trust or the sugar refiners. Unquestionably it 
did, and in my judgment it gave too much, but at the same 
time it gave protection to every industry whether in a trust or 
not; and from one end of this country to the other every Demo- 
cratic speaker denounced the Republican party as the friend of 
trusts, and pointed out as the great evil and blemish of the Me- 
Kinley act that it gave protection to trusts, and particularly to 
the sugar trust. 

We come in here now and we show that this bill gives more 
protection to the sugar trust than the McKinley act; that the 
trust has erushed out the interest of the producer and the con- 
sumer alike, and the answer is, ‘‘ Why, you protected the trusts 
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in the McKinley act.” If the Democratic theory is correct that 
that was wrong in us, how much more wrong in them who have 
appealed to this country for years past on that precise ground, 
who do this now with their eyes open and knowing exactly 
what they are doing, knowing that this is the protection that 
the trust demanded, and the answer is, ‘‘ Why, you gave pro- 
tection to the trusts.” They held us up on every stump in the 
country, they held us up to horror and detestation as the friends 
of trusts, and yet they have allowed this schedule to come in 
with the finger mark of the trust in every line of that sugar 
schedule; and the whole country knows it, and knows it well. 
Then comes the answer, ‘‘ Why, you protected the trusts.” 
That answer may do on this floor, Mr. President, but it will 
not do before the people of the United States. If Senators on 
the other side thought it was wrong for us to give protection 
to trusts, why did they not only give them protection, but give 
them more, and give them, moreover, a kind of duty which, as 
will be shown by the figures I shall submit here, will be pro- 
gressive and differential, and which will advance constantly in 
a larger and wider profit to the trust with every rise of prices. 
That is the effect of this schedule as it stands in the bill. It 
isa refiners’ schedule. It has progressed from the absolutely 
free raw sugar of the House bill, first, to the specific duties of 
the planter, then to the ad valorem duties of the trust. There 
was a scheme considered of making all the duties ad valorem and 
putting 40 per centon raw sugar and 45 cent on refined sugar. 
At that point the committee broke off. They gave the 40 per 
cent ad valorem, they kept the specifics on refined, and then 
they inserted that date under which, unless the information of 
people who are experts in this subject is at fault, the sugar trust, 
with its vast aggregate of capital, will be enabled to buy enough 





_ sugar for a year’s consumption and bring it into this country be- 


fore the Ist of January, 1895, and sell it with the duty on, thus 
putting in their pockets fifty millions of profit which ought to 
come to the Treasury and is taken directly fromthe people. The 
only deduction that they will have to make will the small 
charge for the interest of carrying it. No such naked gift as 
that was ever put into any bill for any industry or for any trust 
by any party in the history of the country. : 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate by reading some 
statements which I have here, but I should like the leave of the 
ate to printwith my remarks certain statements, figures, and 

es. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, leave 
will be given. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Home Market Bulletin, Boston, June, 1894.] 
THE M'KINLEY AND JONES RATES COMPARED. 


Under the McKinley tariff sugar is admitted free, up to No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard, which is a high eof yellow sugar. The duty on refined sugar is 


- one-half cent a pound, and in addition one-tenth of a cent on sugars im- 


rted from countries which pay an export bounty on refined =. 
The amendments now in the Senate impose an ad valorem duty 
of 40 4g cent up to No. 16 Dutch standard, and upon all refined sugar one- 
eighth of a cent a pound s fic, with the same discrimination as in the 
present law against export bounty countries. 


THE BEARING THAT PRICES WILL HAVE. 


The present low ce of raw sugar at Boston or New York has recentl 
been stated by Mr. casa treasurer of the s trust, as 82.75 a a 


dred pounds. Under the Senate bill the refiner will pay 40 per cent on this | 


cost, that is $1.10. 

The present low price of foreign refined sugar on board at Boston or New 
York, according TOMS Havemeyer, is $3.65 a hundred. Under the McKin- 
ley law, in order to land it the importer pays 50 cents, or more usually 60 
cents, because most of it comes from : bounty country. 

But under the Senate bill, in order to land => he will have to Pey, 40 per 
cent (81.46) plus one-eighth cent a pound (124) plus one-tenth cent if it comes 
from Germany, as it does (10 cents), a total of 81.68} in duties. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE COMES IN. 


It will be seen that the domestic refiner will have to pay 40 per cent on 
#2.75 worth of raw sugar (that is $1.10), while the importer will have to pay 
40 per cent on 83.65 worth of refined onget ees is $1.46). This the 
home refiner 36 cents protection in the orem duty for each 100 pounds, 
or very nearly that, because the loss in refining is only about 2 per cent. 
Add to this the specific rates, 12} and 10 cents, and he has a total protection 
of 58} cents, or only 1} cents a h less than under the present law. 

But this is on the basis of the t abnormally low price. When the 
= advances the tection will increase. To illustrate: 40 per cent on 

present price, $3.65, is 81.46; but when the price becomes 84 
tage will make the duty 81.60. 

When refined sugar is worth pi rew is worth 83.01}. ay per cent of this 
is 81.20. Deducting this from $1.60 (the duty on ee refined), the re- 
mainder is 40 cents, and this is the refiners’ pro on in the growers’ ad 
valorem duty. Then add the cand discri 
cents, the sum is 62} cents, and this 2} cents a hundred more than the Mc- 


Kinley duties. 
A PROGRESSIVE EVIL. 


So, no matter how much the price of s 
ties, being specific, remain the same; but duties in the 
with the price 


ag ey ad valorem, increase 

Should the price of refined sugar go to 5 cents, it will be 
the ey hres, ag ope as above that the Senate duties will exceed 
Kinley duties by 12} cents for each 100 pounds. 


of ad in be 
ee an advance in pr alate steed trem the ees 
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last ten years before Yaw sugar was made free of duty (1881 to 1890, 
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sive), was a fraction in excess of 87.45a hundred. Should it again become 
$7, the refiners’ protection under the Senate bill will exceed that under the 
McKinley law by 30} cents a hundred pounds. 

Thus it will be seen that there is a robber in the fence, and that he is —— 
to grow; for, as we are still obliged to import most of our raw sugar, the full 
amount of the duty is added to the cost of refined sugar, whether it is for- 
eign or domestic. This would not be so if we had a large domestic supply. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE DISADVANTAGE. 


Our total imports of raw sugar last year were 3,763,897,519 pounds, and our 
domestic product of cane, beet, and sorghum sugar was ,360,000 pounds, 
ing a total for refiners of 4,327,257,519 pounds. If the price should ad- 
vance to only $4 a hundred the refiners’ profits under the Senate bill over 
those under the McKinley law on this annual supply of sugar will amount 
to $865,451.50. Should the price advance to 85 a hundred, the excess of profit, 
as above, will be $5,409,071.89. And should the price go to §7—which is less 
than the average of the last ten years, before raw sugar was made free— 
the excess of profit per year will reach the great total of $13,108, 135.43. 

But this is not the extentof therobbery by any means. Under the present 
law raw sugar is free and a bounty of 2 cents a pound is paid on the domes- 
tic product. Last year the bounty amounted to $9,375,130. The proposed du- 
ties on the quantities consumed last year would amount to $51,248,000 in ex- 
cess of the McKinley duty. The duties, therefore, will tax the people #I1,- 
872,870 more than the bounty taxed them. It is mg By. see which bill the 
sugar trust prefers; it ought to be equally easy for the people to see which 
is the better for them. 

But this is not all of the robbery, nor the worst. The proposed new duties 
are not to go into effect until January 1, 1895. This will enable the refiners 
to bring in all of this year’s crop free of duty and to sell it next year at the 
advanced price. Here is a direct gift of more than 850,000,000 to the refiners. 
So if it turns out that they gave ,000 to the Democratic campaign fund 
in 1892, they bought the favor very cheaply—that is, for 1 per cent of only one 
item of their plunder. 


RUIN TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 


Nor is this all yet. By substitut: a bounty fora duty, the people of this 
country not only saved more than 841,000,000 a year as above shown, butthey 
stimulated the domestic production of cane, t, and sorghum sugar as 
never before. The Louisiana planters practically doubled their facilities 
and incurred large debts in so do!ng, copeeeng the bounty law in the na- 
ture ofa — for a definite term, which the Government would fulfill in 
good faith. Many farmers in California, Kansas, and Nebraska and a few 
manufacturers, made large investments in the beet and sorghum business 
upon the same inducement. The testimony is ail one way that the substi- 
tution of 40 per cent ad valorem duty for this 2 cents a pouni bounty will 
not only ruin the new investments and discourage the making of any more, 
but speedily destroy the whole industry. e New Orleans Picayune 
says that the ucers believe that ‘‘a duty of l1}centsa pound would close 
one-fourth of their sugar houses within two years; that a duty of butl 
cents would close one-half of their sugar houses within three years, and tha’ 
a duty of but 1 cent would practically annihilate the industry.” 

Now, if raw sugar were as high as 3} cents a pound, the proposed duty 
would add less than 1} cents, which, according to the planters, would close 
a quarter of them out in two years. But at the present low price of 2} cents 
it would add less than 1}, and that, they say, would close out one-half of 
them in three years, if the price should go but a quarter of a cent 
lower—as foreign producers could easily have it for the sake of killing the 
industry here—the duty would wholly fail to be protective, the domestic in- 
dustry would be destroyed, and then the American people would be entirely 
subject to the exactions of fore roducers, as they were for years in 
the matter of tin plate, until the McKinley law gave us a domestic industry. 

Now, letus sum up in a few brief sentences the glaringevils of the Demo- 
cratic scheme: 

A DAMAGING SUMMARY. 


1. Even if the prices do not advance, it will tax the people on a necessary 
of life in universal use 841,872,370 a year more than the McKinley law taxes 


them. 
2. By disco ing domestic production it will Costner investments ag- 
srogating: according to conservative estimates, not less than 810,000,000. 

3. us it will e the certain advance in price greater than it otherw. 
would be, and if the price reaches only the ten years’ average before Mc- 
Kinley, it will of itself cost the people $168,436,086 a rene more than the pres- 
ent price and the refiners will get exceeding $13,000,000 a year more than 
“SS 3 looaee te Ticatis f the duty until J 1, 1895, th 

e a cation 0: e duty un anu . , the 
Goverans at makes a preaent to the refiners of more than $50,000,000. 

Iam sure that not one of these items is exaggerated, unless I have made 
a mistake in , and as the country is growing and the consumption 
of sugar is likely to , the evils of the proposed legislation will be 
greater than I have stated. I need not say that I am in favor of affording 
am: on to both growers and refiners. No doubt that of the Mc- 
Kinley law is ample and Bwyd itis excessive. But here isa plan to rnin 
the growers and to enrich the refiners beyond the wildest dream of a tariff 
reformer, and it comes as the first fruitage of Democratic statesmanship 
and “harmony.” If any more monstrous has ever saponres in the 
nen of this or any other country, I should like to have 
pointed ut. 


ALBERT CLARKE. 


dimensions 


Boston, May 22, 1894, . 


SUGAR TRUST TARIFF SCHEDULE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 

The following editorial pereereoh, was cut from the Sunday Herald of the 
13th instant, and, althoug bay Dowel appearance of wing a conundrum, is 
a@ question t deserves a reply, use the so-called ‘‘Senate sugar sche- 
dule” was virt' ‘prepared in the J. E. Searles S Refiners’ Bureau in 
the upper oS © Shoreham, Washington, D. C., and it will be an ex- 
consively when the ‘Sugar Refiners’ Company” get left in arrang- 
or h 


trust which they would fer—for their en- 
or the Wilson bill with the te amendments. 
h conclusive .ereeenne as to which is the 


Taeng Halt 0. avenerer figures which ha ppeared in 
some 5 "s whic ve a 
regard the cost of s and also true market values, the average 
of about 92.50° in the polariscope, the average 
cost Wo ‘about 2j cents pound delivered New York or Boston. 
This would give at present abnormally low prices and an ad valorem duty 
pk mptionee enti on a tection to producers who now receive 
cen ve 


2 productive boun oe ihe: paateniedaeinn Uaioe ing. 
tion near destruc “producing ustry, 

isnot of the slightest importance to refiners, whe prefer free up to 
16D. S.in color,” and say so. This they have had under the bul, 
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but have half a cent per pound protection on refined sugars above 16 D.S. 
in color, which has prohibited portations of refined sugars, as out of 
3,768,897,519 pounds of sugars imported for consumption in the year ended 
June 30, 1804 only 32,678, 1 unds were refined or above 16 D.S. in color. 

The average cost of foreignrefined or granulated sugars at the present 
abnormally low prices is about 3.65 cents per pound, and this is the grade 
of retined sugar that refiners fear more than oT. The present pro- 
tection of one-half cent per pound against such ports added to the cost 
increases the price of imported granulated sugar to 4.15 cents per pound. 
Other items of insurance, storage, handling, customs charges, etc., not in- 
cluded in the first cost of the imported sugar, would raise the net price of 
imported granulated a trifie more, so that there is actually no profit in ex- 
porting granulated sugar to thiscountry. Therefiners’ company currently 
regulate prices of home refined sugar as the foreign cost fluctuates, keeping 
margin between the foreign cost of granulated and the refiners’ prices = 
at a point prohibitory of imports of sugars above 16 Dutch standard, or 
refined sugars. 

The sugar refiners’ schedule of 40 per cent on sugars above 16 Dutch stand- 
ard gives, therefore, at President H. O. Havemeyer’s figures recently pub- 
lished in a New York paper, a protection of 40 per cent on 3.65 cents cost of 
imported refined per pound, or 1.46 cents per pound or 81.46 per 100 pounds, 
being 36 cents per 100 pounds more than the average protection accorded to 
ee by the refiners’ Senate schedule; then the Searles refiners’ 

ashington bureau have put on one-eighth cent per pound discriminating 
duty, or equal to 12} cents per 100 pounds, which increases the 36 cents to 
48} cents per 100 pounds, to which must be added a further discriminating 
duty of one-tenth of a cent against countries that give bounty on exports, 
aimed principally at Germany at present; thus we must add 10 cents fur- 
ther duty on every 100 pounds of refined sugar imported, making for re- 
finers cents protection on American refined sugars as against 50 cents 
under the McKinley sugar tariff, or, includ the one-tenth of a cent 
—- bounty-giving countries, 60 cents protection. 

n other words, the sugar refiners’ company’s schedule prepared for Sena- 
tors has conceded apparently the difference between 48} cents per 100 pounds 
rotectionand 50 cents per 100 pounds present protection; in fact, the re- 
ners have conceded not ing. and under the refiners’ schedule they are bet- 
ter protected than before, which is easily ven if other conundrums are 
poonopees the foreign cost of sugar will increase very materially later 
on, being below paying for production at present; as such cost increases 
consumers must pay more duty under a mischievous ad valorem sugar 
tariff, and producers get least protection when needed most. But refiners 
can sail on cheerfully with the same ratio of high prohibitive protection 
under the 40 per cent ad valorem schedule prepared in the Senate in the re- 
finers’ Shoreham bureau in Washington. 

This writer is known to advocate protection for our rapidly growing — 
producing and our well established refining industries; he believes that im- 
ported sugar is an article from which revenue ought to be derived under a 
correctly adjusted specific tariff schedule, because a from imported sugar 
is but little felt and would reduce taxes on other articles of necessity. e, 
however, knows that under any form of tariff or with all sugars free, in- 
cluding refined, American refiners can take care of themselves, but it is 
simply impossible for American producers to se or even to produce 
sugar without protection; and whatever protection may be accorded to pro- 
ducers is ample protection for refiners of sugar. No free-s 
even if su 
sugar-pr 


ar nonsense, 
r was given away, can compensate this nation for the loss of the 
ucing industries of this Republic. 
HENRY A. BROWN. 


SAXONVILLE, Mass., May 14, 1994. 


THE RETICENCE OF THE REFINERS. 
[From the New York Journal of Cm ieeel and Commercial Bulletin, March 


The sugar planters went before the Ways and Means Committee last year 
and gave their reasons why they should have either protection or a bounty. 
Their chief spokesman says that not an allusion was made to the cost of 
raising cane, the only fact of any importance and relevance, but they did go 
before the committee and make a pretense of teen reasons why they 
should have from the Government more per acre than the gross proceeds of 
farmers who raise cereals and roots. 

But the refiners did not go to the committee at all. Nopersons in the coun- 

try were more vitally interested in the action of the committee than the refin- 
ers, according to their own statement that the removal of the protective duty 
would ruin their business, but they never went near the Ways and Means 
Committee. Other manufacturers were clamoring for a chance to lay their 
views and the reasons therefor before the committee, but the refiners were 
silent. They had no arguments and no facts that they cared to present to 
= Sen that was proposing toruin their business. They were too 
reticent. 
» But when the bill got over to the Senate and was put in the hands of a 
committee of three, the refiners were able to present their case. The Amer- 
ican Su Refining Company is a shrinking wild flower that wilts in the 
garish light of day; butin the seclusion of a subcommittee room, with only 
three Senators or less present, it is one of the most beautiful and winsome 
objects in the world; at public hearings it is not to be found, but at private 
hearings it is eloquence itself. 

Reticence is habitual with the American S Refining Company. It 
wer pee tour years ago against all the blandishments of the Census Office, 
w was req by law to ask manufacturers ee and the 
latter were required by law to auswer them. Practically all except the 
manufacturers of sugar did go, but the sugar men were too diffident to give 
the information that all other manufacturers gave without hesitation. It 
was found that the census law i no penalty on a refusal to answer 
the statutory questions, and, with a view to giving the —— refiners more 

dence and overcoming their bashfulness, Congress, in July, 1892, pro- 
vided a penalty for persistent refusal to answer, but the refiners never told 
and bave never been a. 

The Superintendent of the Census made a report to Co! last year of 
his efforts to get from the refiners the same sort of information that 
he had got from the flour owners, the steel rail makers and the woolen 
manufacturers. Frazier & Co., of made areport so 
deficient as to be worthless; a were requested to the in- 
formation, and they refused. . Porter called their tion to the act of 
July, 1892, and they promised to supply the information, but they failed to 
keep their promise. The Louisiana ee, of New Orleans 

the Havemeyer came Refining Com of Brooklyn referred all the 
census officials to the American Su fining a at No. 117 Wall 
street. The HavemeyeriRefinery in f ne City ref census inquiries 
to Matthiessen & Wiechers at thesame address. Agents of thecensus went 
again pe, ~ 117 renee Res From oor = on file in 
says u ent, “it appears numerous 
and at other refusals, to comply with the requirements of 
law. finally porerves. however, that t were satisfied that fur- 
efforts on their part to secure the returns w be without avail.” 


: 


g 


Mr. Porter then wrote personal letters to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer and Mr. FP, 
O. Matthiessen. Mr. Havemeyer's reply is one of the interest ng documents 
in offieial literature. He wrote to Mr. Porter: ‘‘ There is no indisposition ta 
ge the called-for information. The difficulty consists in the fact to which 

have referred, é.¢., that no one has the requisite authority. I hesitate to 
assume the authority. I will, however, get together such information as I 
can in the line of that you wish, and in an informal way communicate it to 

ou.” But Mr. Havemeyer did not keep his promise. He could not bring 


imselftoassumetheauthority. The Superintendent reported to Congress: 
“The information promised in this letter has not been received, nor has Mr. 
Matthiessen replied to my letter.” 

The census agent at Portland reported that “the Forest City Refinery of 
that city was controlled by the sugar trust,’ and he failed to secure a re- 
turn. he agent in Boston reported that the Boston Sugar Refinery was @ 
member of the trust, and he was unable to get any information. The Cam- 
bridge agent ‘called upon the president of the Revere Sugar Refinery at the 
Boston office, who demurred about giving his business away.”’ 

Why should sugar refiners be any more reluctant to “ give their business 


away ” than iron or lumber or cotton men? If Mr. Havemeyer wiil not obey 
the law, why should the law make Mr. Havemeyer exceptionally opulent? 
He certainly would not invest any of his money in a business the particu- 
lars of which were refused to him; but he and his associates and their hired 
agents insist that the people of the United States shall guarantee them 
profits of $12,000,000 a year, though they refuse to answer the census ques- 
tions that other people answer. 

It is about time that this foolishness were stopped. If there is any reason 
why the refiners are entitled to protection by the tariff, let them show it 
There is little disposition anywhere to deny protection where the cost of 
production in America is higher than it is abroad, or there are other reasons 
that place the American manufacturer at a disadvantage. But it is intol- 
erable effrontery that these —_ should refuse to answer the ordinary 
census questions that everyone else answers and demand from the Govern- 
ment they defy, and whose laws they trample on, arate of protection that 
enables them to divide 22 per cent in a year on their vastly inflated common 
oem. Let the sugar refiners obey the law or get along without the help of 
the law. 

The information given by the census of 1880 is better than nothing. That 
was before the days of the trust, and the individual refiners made a pretense 
of answering the census questions, or some of them; they did not furnish 
all the information that other manufacturers did. The value of the refined 
sugar in 1880 was $155,484,915; 82,875.032 was peta to the employés and 87,911,- 
384 went to other expenses and profits. This last sum was 28.8 per cent of 
the capital. The ——_ was at the rate of $1,840 for each employé, of 
which the employé got 6490 on an average, and 81,350 went to the incidental 
expenses of refining and profits. Out of $1 received for refined sugar, not 
quite 1 cent and nine-tenths of a cent went to labor of all sorts, including 
salaries of officers. 

At present prices 81 will buy 23} pounds of sugar. According to the latest 
figures that the refiners have furnished the aggregate of salaries and —— 
paid for the production of this quantity of sugar is inside of 1.9 cents. he 
existing tariff protection on this quantity is Il} cents. The sugar schedule 
in the latest version of the tariff allows a margin of one-sixth of a cent be- 
tween sugars of 96 and 100 de s. This rate would amount on 234 pounds 
of sugar to 3.91 cents, which is more than twice the labor cost as calculated 
above. If the labor cost should be calculated on the total amount of sugar 
consumed in 1880 instead of on the value of the output of refineries that year 
it would come to less than one-seventh of a cent a pound, or on 234 pounds 
3.12 cents, while one-sixth of a cent a pound protection would be 3.91 cents. 
We should be glad to have the sugar trust give the precise figures. 


[From the San Francisco (Cal.) Daily Report of May 9, 1894.) 
A TIMELY EXPosé. 


The tariff bill as passed by the House permitted sugars, raw and refined, 
to come in free, thus giving no protection to the sugar trust. 
The Senate committee, to whom the bill was referred, recommended— 


One cent per pound on raws up to 80° polarization...................... 1,00 

One one-hundredth cent per pound additional per degree from 80° to 90°; 
er Ce NO IO ccc ncnnccccccccccccccecccceceece .10 
1.10 

Two one-hundredth cent further additional per degree from 90° to 96°; 
thus sugar polarizing 96° would pay further.........................- 12 
ee  ceunbasecentatsacseesosecenssas IE 
Refined sugar was to pay..................-.. san aaa Saiialgmed en esheets elias 1.40 
Showing a protection to refined sugar of.........................-..----- 0.18 


This, however, would not suit the sugar trust, and some days ago it was 
intimated that at last the trust had been satisfied, and we now find that the 
bill as arran , provides for a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on all sugar, 
with an additional one-eighth of a cent per pound on refined, and a further 
additional one-tenth of a cent on refined sugar imported from countries 
which allow a bounty on refined sugar exported. Under this law, owing to 
the increased cost of refined over raws, the duty will be about .55 cent per 
pound on sugar imported from countries which allow no bounty on ex- 
ported refined sugar, and .65 cent on sugar imported from countries which 
allow a bounty on exported refined sugar, against .50 cent per pound under 
the McKinley law. 

It is true that the same rate per pound is charged on all sugars with a pro 
tection of one-eighth of a cent per pound for refined, but owing to the addi- 
tional value of refined the 40 per cent on the same makes the difference in 
favor of refined, as stated. 

It is evident that the true working of this portion of the tariff is not under- 
stood, for in reply to Senator HALE, who inthe Senate mentioned the fact 
of the great advance in the price of sugar-trust stock, Senator Harris of 
Tennessee stated that the only protection the trust would have is one-eighth 
cent per pound. 

Later, on May 3, Senator JoNEs remarked in the Senate ‘that in no case 
have the duties been fixed as high as the McKinley law."’ 

No wonder the trust is satisfied. This is evident from the advance in the 

ice of its stock, which was quoted at $85.50 on the Ist of March, 889.75 on 
ist of April, and $105.50 on the ist of May. 

But now the ty, whose platform was against trusts in general and pro- 
tection in particular, is granting greater protection than allowed under the 
McKinley tariff to the most gigantic trust in the country. The same can 
only be accounted for by the fact that it is doiig so under a misapprehen- 
sion of thetrue workings of the proposed law. 


(Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York, May 12. 1894.] 
SUGAR TRUST INFLUENCE. 


What is the secret of the influence the sugar trust has in Congress? Its 
members are by no means the most important manufacturers in the coun- 
try; there ars uther Industries that engage more capital, and no industry 
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e so few laborers in proportion to itscapitaland the value of its prod- 
uct. The industry is not nearly so essential to our industrial inde ence 
of other nations, or to the national as the woolen and iron and a 
score of other ustries are. Why is it that the sugar 
everything they want from Congress, even when no other interest can? 
We we gemaCmeene Soe eae duty in the Fiftieth and 
attention extraordinary 


’ Wiiiy-first Congresses in order to to the infiu- 
ence this industry has in Washington and thefact that its influence is wholly 
indifferent to party.lines. Mr. McKinley’s tion gave the re- 


finers an extremely narrow ae of ee but when the Saeere ob- 
jected the margin was incre the Ways and Means Committee, and 
when the bill got to the Senate the the 
ad . Mr. MILLs’s original bill struck at the exclusive privileges of the 
sugar trust with equal omen and then everything that the trust did not 
like was revised out of the by the Ways and Means Co 

tariff committee was just as subservient as a high tariff committee. 

In a moment of thoughtlessness the present House cut out all protection 
for the refiners, but when the bill went over to the Senate ners be- 
gan to get what they wanted, and they have kept on gettingit. The sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee allowed the refiners about one-eighth 
cent, but put a duty on raw sugars that would have yielded a substantial 
——- to the es peg ee en aan alaianeaoeeeae 
the refiners wow ave to pay on grades prefer port. 
Then the caucus committee revised the matter still further in the same di- 
rection, giving the refiners additional protection and 
revenue they would pay to the Government on raw 
tution of an ad valorem for a specific duty obscures, as it was intended that 
it aa _ — pene the rates. 
rate of duty pro caucus 
which Mr. L Dromever asked for in a 
trustin March. No other ind 

in the Senate, asthe sugar 


B 


sugar trust is innget Lauper of see sae world, and it is 
the largest seller of refined sugars in the world, and it is the operator of the 


largest and most refineries in the world. Its advantages in these re- 
spects would 6 itto meet any foreign without assistance 
m di duties. A uviform ad rate, however, would 
&@ cons: — Sen eee oe ee 
come from some so and it would some protection refiners, 
to which they bo pannementy Mr. McKirley’s 


ey 
centon raw and 40 cent on refined sugar. A uniform rate would afford a 
discrimination in favor of the refiner, but so much of a differential rateas 
Mr. McKinley sed need not be seriously o to. We can not con- 
= ot any political or —— ground os which a Democratic = 
ve sugar trus greater advantages than seemed suffic 

to Mr. McKinley and to the Tribune of this city. 

These refiners refuse to answer the census questions that all other manu- 


; t making an annual report when a tariff bill is 
pending; they do not t their nominal capital is three or four times 
their real and it is a matter of record that last year on this inflated 


roll does not amount to nearly as much as 2cents in a dollar’s w of 
sugar. But they get what they want from ee both Houses 
are Republican or both Democratic, or one Repu and 
cratic, and their stronghold is a committee room 
other retired portion of the premises of the United States Senate. 
THE SUGAR TRUST AT WORK. 

(New York Staats-Zeitung, February 15, 1894.) 

tremendous 
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sugar t is making efforts to induce the Senate to 
change the sugar schedule. reports from Washington the sub- 
Se ent eps a age me ed 
the House. We would not object to this as long as the duty on refined sugar 


corresponds with duty on raw sugars. But 


n- 
taining lies of the most impudent kind, because the trust can not afford to 
tell the truth. ; 

The trust does no longer deny that it can refine sugar 
ropean refiners, and admits thereby that it needs no protection to equalize 
the cost of production. In order to prove the necessity of a duty on refined 
itis now claimed that an export on refined sugar of 
2i} cents per 100 pounds, and tha fore a duty of one-quarter cent = 
und should be laid on German refined sugar, in order to neutralize this 
unty. If the claim were true the matter might be worthy of discussion. 
But ts a lie pure and simple. It was first brought forward 
remarkable “tariff weenie’ whom the Harrison sent to 
material for the defense 
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talized atat least four times the actual value of the plant, we see that it has 
earned almost 100 per cent on its real capital—that,in other words, it has 
drawn in one single year profits amounting to almost as much as it has in- 
vested. Every Senator who votes for a protective duty on refined sugar, 
votes against the interests of the ple. This is not a question of protec- 
tion or tariff reform; it is a question of robbery, pure simple. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, at the risk of making myself 
amenable to the charge of assisting our friends on the other side 
to consume time, I want to make a simple statement as to the 
history of this sugar business, and I shall speak from the record 
and challonge contradiction. I have not the slightest objection 
to Senators upon the other side analyzing and dissecting the 
sugar schedule as we have made it. 

I say to the Senator from Massachusetts that, notwithstanding 
the h authority of the New York Times, which seems to havo 
grown in favor with him lately, the charge that there is a pro- 
tective duty or any duty amounting to 48} per cent upon refined 

is absolutely without foundation. 

r. LODGE. If the Senator wil! allow me, I did not think it 
worth while to go into these figures, because I did not suppose 
that any human be would contradict them, but when the 
Senator through I shall put them in. 

Mr. SON. I did not understand the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to say that there was a duty amounting to 48 per 
cent? It was, as I understand, 48+ cents for each 100 pounds. as 
against 50 cents. 

Mr. LODGE. That was whatI said. I said that there was 
a differential duty which continually increased, as compared 
with the McKinley act. 

Mr. VEST. I accept the amendment, and I deny that there 
is any duty of 48} cents on the hundred ee and I will show 
by a mathematical demonstration that it is impossible that it 
can beso. I consented very reluctantly to this sugar schedule, 
but going through the figures night after night and day after 
day, I know, if I know anything, that it is a shadow over 25 
cents on 100 pounds—not more than that, and it can not by any 
possibility be more. It is very — to make these charges and 
to overlook the fact in raw sugar; for instance, where the raw 
sugar is 89° by the polariscopic test, that out of 100 a 
there are only 84 pounds of sugar, and as you go by the 

ic test, as a matter of course the amount of waste de- 
creases, but there is always more or less of it. That is keptout 
of these newspaper calculations entirely, and I have never seen 
it mentioned. As a matter of fact, this duty is not over one 
quarter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isthe Senator from Missouri willing to be 
interrupted at this point? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are two specific duties levied by the 

the Senator from Missouri refers to, one of 124 cents 
per 100 pounds and one of 10 cents per 100 pounds, making 224 
cents per 100 pounds in those two specific rates. Does the Sen- 
ator mean to be understood as saying thatthe difference between 
the cost of raw and refined sugar does not amount to over two 
and one-half hundredths? 

Mr. VEST. That difference es entirely on what are ad- 
mitted to be the values of raw and refined sugars in the market. 

Mr. ALLISON. What does the Senator say the values are? 

Mr. VEST. I shall give the figureson Monday. I have them 
here, but I do not p to into that part of the question 
this evening. But it is no such figure asthe Senator from Iowa 
has stated. We give the market reports as they are now and 
as they were at the time we made thisschedule, and it shows no 
such differentiation as has been stated in the debate here. 

But I did not rise so much to discuss that part of it as to make 
another statement. We have heard here all sorts of nebulous 
remarks and insinuations about the influences that caused this 
sugar schedule. Mr. President, I am simply prepared, as one 
the committee, to say that this schedule was made without any 
influence whatever operating upon me except that which is upon 
every Senator who frames a tariff bill, the necessity of ne 
the measure in some form or other, and making cone 

timate concessions, to the interests involved. 

It is intimated here that the sugar trust put in its work upon 
thecommittee and secured thisduty. The president of the trust 
filed with us a —— statement in regard to his interest and 
what was absolutely necessary in order to carry on his industry, 
as he termed it, and it was 33t per cent ad valorem and one- 

uarter differentiation. He stated emphatically that not less 
than one-quarter would enable the industry, or the trust, as we 
term it, to survive. He received one-eighth, and yet we are 
told that the trust secured all it wanted; and the Senator from 
Rhode Island _s to the Stock Exchange in New York as the 
best evidence in regard to that statement. 

Mr. President, let us go back and see whether we can not find 
an illustration of the fact that gentlemen who reside 
in edifices should not throw projectiles. 


ons, le- 


eee, 
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What is the history of this sugar business in 1890, when our 
friends controlled both Houses of Congress and had the Presi- 
dency? ‘The first schedule that was brought into the House of 
Representatives by Mr. McKinley—and I challenge contradic- 
tion; I speak from the record—was 35 per cent ad valorem upon 
all sugars up to 16 Dutch standard, and 40 per cent ad valorem 
upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri is speaking now 
of the other House. 

Mr. VEST. [ am speaking of the House of Representatives. 
Iam going to follow it to the Senate. We will arrive there be- 
fore this is over. That made only 16 cents on the hundred on 
these refined sugars. That schedule remained there for nearly 
amonth. The stock market fluctuatedand went backwardsand 
forwards like a pendulum under that state of things. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The sugar trust was notformed at that time. 


Mr. VEST. It was formed at that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not formed. There was no stock on 
the market. 

Mr. VEST. It was formed in 1887, and the records will show 


it. It changed its name afterwards and went into New Jersey 
and got an act of incorporation, but the same companies re- 
mained in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was nostoeck on the market. 

Mr. VEST. The same parties were in it and it was the same 
trust. The proceedings in the courts of New Jersey show that 
it was the same trust, with the same men at the head of it and 
the same officials. It is true Mr. Spreckles afterwards came in 
and sold to the trust one of his refineries which he had put up 
in Philadelphia, but it was simply the interjection of an addi- 
tional interest. The object of the association remained the same. 

For nearly a month, from March 17, 1890, to April 13, 1890, 
Mr. McKinley retained the schedule as I have named it, 35 per 
cent ad valorem on all sugars up to 16 Dutch standard, and 40 
per centon all sugarsover 16 Dutch standard. At2o’clock in the 
morning, on the last night before the bill was. reported to the 
House of Representatives, that schedule was entirely revolution- 
ized, and instead of 16 cents upon the hundred pounds protection 
to the trust they received 40 cents. The jump was made from 
16 to 40 cents, and in the next five weeks the certificates of the 
sugar trust went up 31 points in the stock market. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The sugar trust was not in existence then, 
and had no certificates. 

Mr. VEST. They did have certificates, and I have the quo- 
tations here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
ean. 
Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island is a bold man in 
debate, but he can not get away from the record. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator has the record I wish he 
would read it. I say the sugar trust was not in existence, and 
that there were no certificates for sale. 

Mr. VEST. I say the sugar trust was in existence. The Sen- 
ator has quoted from the New York Times. Here is a state- 
ment of the stock market, showing that the trust certificates 
jumped thirty-one points in the next five weeks. 

Mr. President, the struggle in 1890 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Committee on Ways and was over 
the three grades of sugar between 13 and 16 Dutch standard. 
Those were the yellow sugars that could be brought into this 
country and put into consumption without being refined, and 
the sugar refiners determined that a duty should be put upon 
them either to exclude them or to handicap them, so that their 
own production would take the market. Mr. McKinley put 
this duty of 40 cents on the hundred on the sugars over 16 Dutch 
standard, leaving all sugars below 16 Dutch standard, including 
= — sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard, on the 

ree list. 

The bill came to the Senate, and it went to our friends on the 
Finance Committee whom [ ste before me now. It was whis- 

red around the Capitol that there would be an increase of the 

uty. After disposing of all the balance of the schedules in the 
McKinley act the Finance Committee took up the sugar sched- 


I wish the Senator would find them if he 


ule. The refiners had never asked in the House of Representa- 


tives for more than five-tenths. They never dreamed of having 
more than 50 cents on the hundred pounds protection. To the 
surprise of every man in Congress and out of itthe FinanceCom- 
mittee reported the bill back to the Senate with 60 cents duty on 
the hundred pounds, or one-tenth more than the trust had ever 
asked for ordreamed of. The Senatorfrom Rhode Island knows 
it. I have the record to show it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Rhode Island does not 
know it, and he knows exactly the contrary. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator knows he reported the bill back here 
with 60 cents per 100 pounds, did he not? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly did; but I refer to the other part 
of the Senator's statement. 

Mr. VEST. What part of the statement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The portion of the statement which shows 
thatit was over one-tenth more than the refiners asked for or 
demanded. 

Mr. VEST. I say they asked for only 50 cents on the hundred 
pounds before the Ways and Means Committee and got 40. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad to have the Senator quote 
his authority. 

Mr.VEST. The Finance Committee gave them 60 cents. But 
you did notstop there. Mr. M:Kinley, as I have sta:ed, put on 
the free list the three grades of sugar between 13 and 16 Dutch 
standard, and the Finance Committee dropped the protection 
down to 13, and included these debatable sugars. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Aft six-tenths? 

Mr. VEST. At 60 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is entirely mistaken in his 
statement of fact. If he is going to give the history he had bet- 
ter look into the matter a little more thoroughly. 

Mr. VEST. That is my recollection in regard to that duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then the Senator’s recollection is wrong. 

Mr. VEST. That is my recollection. It was 60 cents. It 
went into conference and the compromise was made on 50 in the 
conference, which is the law to-day—50 cents on the hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri is entirely mis- 
taken in his facts. The rate fixed in the Senate on sugar be- 
tween 13 and 16 Dutch standard was three-tenths of a cent per 


ound. 

Mr. VEST. Onsugars over 16 Dutch standard, it was fixed 
at60 cents. The refined sugars commence at 16. For the pur- 
pose of my argument itis the same thing. The property of the 
trust received the protection of 60 cents on the 100. Iam not so 
clear as to the statement of the Senator in regard to the debata- 
ble sugars. I will look at the record and bring it in here on 
Monday morning. I have extracts here from the New York 
Tribune, the leading Republican paper of this country; the 
Philadelphia Press, one of the leading Republican papers, and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the leading Republican organ of 
the Mississippi Valley, denouncing any increase in the duty by 
the Finance Committee, and warning them thatif they dared to 
put the duty over 40 cents, as it came from the other House, 
they would be held responsible by the Republicans of the 
United States. Ina leading editorial the New York Tribune 
said to the Finance Committee—the Senator knows—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Missouri will read 
from the editorial and not undertake to quote from memory. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Rhode Island wants it read 
I will have it read. I do not want to consume time, but [ will 
help the Senator from Rhode Island thisfar. Let the Secretary 
read this extract from the New York Tribune. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the date? 

Mr. VEST. June 19, 1890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rected. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The truth is that the surrender of the majority in the Finance Committee 
to the sugar trust is only less complete than the surrender by RoGsR Q. 
his Democratic colleagues in their bill two years ago. Some cu- 
riousinfluences must have been ai work on the majority in the committee. 
At first Senator SHERMAN was the only member of the committee who ob- 
jected to the sugar schedule as fixed by the House bill. Then Senator JongEs 
began to weaken. Next came Senator MORRILL, who has always been an 
earnest free sugar supporter. But with only three voters the trust was un- 
able to carry any proposition, and another member had to be captured. 
This proved to be Senator Hiscock, who left Senators ALLISON and ALDRICH 
alone to fight the battle for free sugar. Of course, they were outvoted. It 
was after the sugar schedule has been changed that Senator ALLISON dis- 
— his Eastern colleagues by voting against them for putting art onthe 
utiable list. He reasoned that the people at large could not be hungering 
for free art so long as free sugar was denied them. 

Mr. VEST. There isa good deal of that sortof material from 
leading Republican papers, though I do not intend to read it. 
But my friend from Rhode Island seems to be hungering for the 
truth—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I prefer to have the articles read. 

Mr. VEST. And I will give it to him. He will find in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat statements much more bitter and ex- 
asperating than the one which has been read. 

r. ALDRICH. To illustrate the fairness of the argument 
the Senator from Missouri is making—of course, I acquit him 
from any intention tomake a misstatement—lI will state that the 


The Secretary will read as di- 


paper from which the Secretary has read is the New York Times 
and not the New York Tribune. 
Mr. VEST. But that is an extract from the Tribune. They 


are =? peers up in Rhode Island; but I can read print. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri point it out? 
Mr. VEST. With thegreatest pleasure. That is anold paper 









that I brought down from the debate of 1890, and it is full of 
those extracts. I quote no Democratic paper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is from a Democratic paper. 

Mr. VEST. But the extract is from the New York Tribune. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ichallenge the Senator to find it in the New 
York Tribune. 

Mr. VEST. Hand it here andI willfindit. But itis unneces- 
sary for us to indulge in this sort of feucing over what was said 
in the a If the Senator takes any interest in extracts 
of this sort I can furnish them to him by the yard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I feel a greatinterest in them. 

Mr. VEST. A statement was made and sent in a dispatch to 
the Philadelphia Press on the morning after that 60 cents on 
the 100 duty was reported from the Finance Committee, to the 
effect that the vote had stood 4 to 2 amongst the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee, the Democrats being ex- 
cluded, As a matter of course I have no — knowledge in 
regard to that, but when Senators attack Democrats and talk 
about principle and intimate corruption, I recommend to them 
that they first clean their own household before they go abroad to 
make such intimations. The Senator from Rhode Island and his 
associates have been howling around this Chamber like a pack of 
Grows to hunt a principle. They are like the watchman of the 
old times whe went through the village street crying out ‘‘ lost 
child, lost child,” and yet everybody knew they had not lost any 
Eroee. They want to know upon what principle the pending 

ill was constructed. Now, upon what principle—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from M 
question there? 

Mr. VEST. Upon what principle did the 
duty of 16 cents on the 100 to 60 cents in the 
of the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Missouri 
tae yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

x Mr. VEST. Oh, yes. 

ei Mr. ALDRICH. I know the Senator from Missouri does not 
2 like to do anybody an injustice, or to make any misstatement. 
The paper which was read from was the New York Times, and 
the extract which was read does not purport to have come from 
‘ ‘ the New York Tribune, but the Chicago Tribune, which was a 
Fs tariff-reform paper, and was then opposing the tariff policy of 
the Republican party - 

Mr. VEST. I will read from the New York Tribune. I wish, 
with pat respect to the Senator, on any tariff discussion, to 
have better authority than his statement before I accept any 
conclusion. Of course this isan old paper, and in such condition 
that it takes some time to find the extracts. I will put these ex- 
tracts before the Senate, and I havesimply a few words to say in 
conclusion. 

This extraordinary duty of 60 cents on the hundred was put 
upon refined sugar in the face of the statements of Republican 
papers that it ought not to be done and the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, in 1880, that with free raw sugar 
the refiners in the United States could beat the world and ask 
no duty whatever. In 1880 Mr. Havemeyer testified before the 
Nal and Means Committee of the other House; he was asked 
by Mr. TUCKER of Virginia: 

Speaking of the competition between refi 
the English refining interests, would you be a’ 
market if there was perfect free trade in sugar 

He replied: 

We would beat them. We can refine sugar here cheaper than they can in 
England. ; 

Yet, with that testimony before them they put a duty upon 
refined sugar larger than has ever been proposed, and in my 
judgment larger than has ever been asked even by the refiners. 

ow, when we reduce it to one-fourth of 1 cent, in the face of 
the demand of the refiners for more than one-fourth, and when 
we have reduced it one-half from the McKinley act, Senators 
stand here and say we have made a complete surrender and given 
up this entire thing into the hands of the trust. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. VEST] ves us to understand that on Monday he will un- 
‘old the whole matter of sugar, as I hope he will, and give us 

his interpretation of the actual relations of this new schedule to 
the oes of refined sugar. For my own information [ should 
be glad to ask the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] having 
the bill in charge whether it is proposed in any sense to change 
the amend ment as printed? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. To what amendment does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa refer? 

Mr. ALLISON. I refer to the amendment a a du 
on 8 . I think that if any c is to be it will - 
itate consideration of the questi 
derstanding to-night as to what those changes are to be. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas, 
a change. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is, the printed provision on page 39, 
marked 1823, is the provision which the Senator from Arkansas 
intends to offer? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is there is a mis- 


I know of no intention to propose 


print in that ragraph in lines 19, 20, and 21, and that the words 
‘from forty degrees” down to and including ‘‘ on molasses test- 
ing,” should be stricken out. But I have not said anything to 
= 9g members of the committee yet, and I may be in error 
about it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have the suggestion of 
the Senator as to his own view about it. WiN the Senator from 
Arkansas just read what he proposes, or thinks, ought to be 
stricken out? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression is that after the 
word “testing,” in line 19, page 40, the words following: ‘‘ Forty 
degrees or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 
twenty per cent of moisture, and on molasses testing,” should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. ALLISON. That relates to molasses. In response to the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Missouri some time ago when 
Iinterrupted him as respects the difference between raw and 
refined sugar, I have here before me Messrs. H. E. Morning & 
Co.’s Weekly Sugar Circular, of date May 29, 1894, giving the 
quotations in New York, net cash: 





At New York. 





1 
Muscovadoes | Cents Cents 
DO re ..| 24, to 2 =| 3,% to— 
Re ee ree enemy en tre 2} to ds ai to — 
es a oc eo . cednensiesda onan 2 to 275 33 to— 
Centrifugal: 
ii ec Site ea ale oe one agmena nb enieee to 3}5 to — 
id atti lon «cit siaind ae hanih Degeuunsaotaaonnn oete 2% to2iz | 4) to— 
eeenes URS os oicn ts) veined aati ives tethdcaned 2 to2y, | — to 3} 
Bahia, 82° to 85° _...... os ennceennee| 13§ to 29%_ | 3,5 to 3 
Pe rg 2 toa 3}° to Bia 
og ee rere ee ec deuseuees — tory to 3 
TIT I eS diane Thine. On cadens uheeabta dans — to2% | 3 to3 


From this table I think it is fair to say that on the 29th day of 
May the average price of raw sugar was not more than 24 cents. 
T have also, in the same circular, the prices of different grades 
of what is denominated refined sugar: 


Cut loaf....................................-. 43 cents against 53 cents in 1893 

One duis unin en antntinncose cansssocen 43 cents against 53 cents in 1893 

ebb ndwckn dachasacteccdebcowive 3 i cents against cents in 1893 

ND i Sob ialinenc sean dies un we¥non 3:§ cents against 5,4 cents in 1893 
tandard A 


3ta cents against 5), cents in 1893 


I have also before me a table, found in Bulletin No. 32, show- 
ing the wholesale prices of sugar in England from 1846 to 1891, 
with equivalents in United States money and measures. 

The —_ Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] suggested that it 
might inserted in the RECORD. I do not see him present, 
butI think it might be useful to insert it in the ReEcorp, ai- 
though it is quite convenient to Senators in its present form: 


Wholesale prices of sugar, mainly in London and Manchester, England, as 
uoted by the London Economist, from 1845 to 1898, with equivalents in United 
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Wholesale prices of sugar, mainly in London and Manchester, etc.—Cont'd. 


Sugar: British plan- | Sugar: Bengal, good 
tation, brown. yellow and white. 











Date. _——$—$ $$ << $$ —$— J as 

Per 112 Per 112 

pounds. Per pound. pounds. Per pound. 
scien intemnateetehepepnnnniasenmnemenssetreasienteicctensananinciin Sa 

8. a. 8, a. 8. ad. 8. a. 

25 0 29 O (80. 054-80.063 | 320 35 0 | 80. 070-80. 076 
280300); .061 .065| 330380 -O72 .083 
186216; .040 .047| 240300 -052 .065 
190220) .041 .048 | 250290 -04 .063 
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1868—January 236260); .051 .056/) 256310 055 .067 
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1871—January..........-.-.. 269320) .056 .070| 280320 .061 .070 
ST > Jo 96 wate desk oie 280320) .061 .070| 20270 054 .059 
1872—January..............- 290320; .063 .070/ 270310 .059 .067 
ST anes covinenuaude 290330! .063 .072| 280300 061 .065 
1873—January..........----- 260300; .056 .065; 230270 -050 .059 
GET va scien <eqnuminawtes 25 0 290 -054 .063 23 0270 .050 .059 
1874—January............... 230270); .050 .059/; 210260 -046 .056 
July .............-----.| 226276] .049 .060; 200240 -043 .052 
1675—January ............... 240270; .052 .0509) 21626 .047 =. 053 
July...............2..., 220256] .08 .065/ 200230 -043 .050 
1876—January .............. 216240) .047 .052] 190220 041 . 048 
Gs gicih thsidescsdabendl 206256); .044 .055/; 180216 -.089 .047 
1877—January .........-.... 310360); .067 .078| 276320 .060 .070 
GE ciireiniceatann eet. Oe ee 065 .075| 266300 . 058 065 
PCE 6.6 vcek dota thule ocatsaondsidilinnese<houut 180240 . 039 52 
20 0 240 . 043 052 
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Wholesale prices of sugar, mainly in London and Manchester, etc.—Cont'd. 
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Per 112 | 2 | 
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— | ———e 
sd. s.d | s, @ ad 
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I have introduced this table for the purpose of showing that 
lor along series of years in the London wholesale market there 
was a difference practically of | cent a pound between the refin- 
ing sugars and refined sugars. So, when the Senator from Mis. 
souri elucidates and clarifies this schedule on Monday, I hope he 
will show us the difference between the average price of, raw 
sugarsand the average price of refined sugars, because I regard 
that as an important element in fixing the difference between 
raw and refined sugars in the paragraph which is to be proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] on Monday. I shall 
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undertake to show, unless I am convinced by his statements and 
reasoning, that the difference between the McKinley act of 1890 
and the presentschedule as respects the duty upon refined sugars 
is so infinitesimal as not to be worth arguing about. 

Mr. ALDRICH obtained the floor. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me 
a moment in justice to myself? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. In reading the extracts which I sent to the desk— 
possibly it was my fault—the Secretary read an extract from 
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the Chicago Tribune instead of one from the New York Tri- 


bune which I have now marked, and I have also marked one | 


from the New York Press, which is a Republican paper in high 
standing. Let the Secretary now read the two extracts which 
I have marked, one from the New York Press and the other 
from the New York Tribune. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHITE in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


MUST THE SUGAR TRUST WIN?’ 


“The Senate Finance Committee's restoration of the three lowest grades 
of refined sugar (13 to 16 Dutch standard) to the dutiable list, is, in the opin- 
ion of the Press, a very great mistake. The trust, under such a schedule, 
would have all raw sugar free, but the consumer would have no refined 
sugar free. Metter free those grades of refined, and lower the duty on the 
higher — to three-tenths of acent. Republicaus must tive up to their 


profess 
The same paper, which is owned a prominent member of the executive 


committee of the Protective Tariff eague, sought on June is to make its 
protest more forctble tn the following words: 

“Tt seems almost incredible that the Finance Committee of the Senate should 
have mate the blunder which they havein yielding tothe im unities of 
the sugar refiners of Philadelphia. At the solicitations of these interests 
the duty on r has been extended down to 13 Dutch standard and therate 
raised. This change practically means that nothing but raw sugar can now 
enter free of duty. As the bill passed the House a good grade of yellow sugar 
could be orted free of duty ifthe combination of sugar selners in t 
country undertook to raise the price.”’ 

Here is what the Tribunesaid on the 2ist: 

“There ts no need whatever, and the Tribune can not discover a good ex- 
cuse, for the increase of duties on refined above No. 16 from 40 cents 
per 100 pownds to 60, or forthe impositionof a duty of 80cents per 100 pounds 
on the three lower grades of refined a. This is simply excessive pro- 
tection, and of an illegalbcombination ch deserves anything but favor at 
the hands of protectionists.” 

Surely if ‘‘no good reason whatever can ‘begiven for retain any duty 
whatever on refined sugar,’’ as the Tribune had said, no “good excuse,”’ 
could for a 40 cents per hundred to 60 cents. 
On July 15 the New York Tribune again showed that the ‘slight increases 
on refined sugars above No. 18’ were really of some 

“The House had admitted the lower grades of sugar free of duty, 
so that no American consumer could, be at themercyof auy trust. The Sen- 
ate committee has placed a duty on these lower grades and has largely in- 
creased the duty on other grades of refined sugar, this course is every- 
where assailed as ‘in the interest of the sugar trust.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President,I do not intend at this time 
to undertake to state my opinion of the effect of the rates im- 
posed by this paragraph upon refined sugar, except to disagree 
in the most positive way I can with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST] as to its effect. But Ido intend 
to say a few words in regard to his statement of what was done 
in 1890. I know nothing about what took place prior to the 
time the bill passed the other House. I have no recollection as 
to the rates imposed upon raw and refined sugars by the first 
draft of the so-called McKinley bill. 

If they were as stated by the Senator from Missouri the dif- 
ference between raw and refined sugar would have been very 
much greater, however, than sixteen one-hundred ths of a cent. 
I know nothing about the bill until it reached the Senate. 
When it reached the Senate it went to the Finance Committee. 
The refiners of Philadelphia, notably Mr. Frazier, of the firm 
of Harrison, Frazier & Co., and Mr. E. C. Knight, since dead, 
of the firm of E. C. Knight & Co., appeared before the commit- 
tee and made elaborate statements as to the effect those rates 
would have upon the sugar-refining industry of the United 
States. 

They succeeded in making the committee believe that it was 
for the interest not only of the refiners, but of everybody else 
that the rate should be changed, and the Committee on Finance, 
not by a vote of the Repub s against Democrats, but by a 

rt which was not concurred in by the Senator from Iowa 

r. ALLISON] and fhe Senator from Ohiof{Mr. SHERMAN], but 
was concurred in by a majority of members of the commit- 
tee, reported a paragraph fixing the rates on sugars between 13 
and 16 Dutch standard at three-tenths of a cent per pound, and 
above 16 Dutch standard at six-tenths of a cent per pound. 

‘The committee then believed those rates were not excessive 
in a of the fact a the rene Government = _— time 
a argeexport bounties upon re sugar, varying from two- 

ths eatteraine one hundredths of acent per on Those 
bounties were afterwards modified and reduced by the legisla- 
tion 1891, and to-day they are about one-sixteenth of a cent a 

und. 

Thee refiners said to us that in view of these large expor 
bounties it was impossible for them to live under the rates ccr- 
tained in the House bill. There was no refiner who took any 
different position before the committee, as the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Ataason] will remember. The only difference of 
opinion in the committee was whether there should be a duty 
imposed on below 16 in color—that is, on sugars between 
= ore! Dutch standard. On thatquestion the committee was 

v ,. 
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We came into the Senate and had a discussion and a vote hero. 
‘On the voteimposing three-tenths of a cent duty on sugar below 
No. 13, as the Recorp will show, there were aboutas many Demo- 
crats as Republicans voting for it. There was no division in 
this Chamber on party lines upon that question—as to whether 
there should be a duty of three-tenths of a cent placed upon 
sugars below 16 in color. I believed then that it was wise to im- 
pose a duty on these sugars, not for the benefit of the refiners, 
but for com: reasons, the duties on sugar above 16 Duteh 
standard being the duties that the refiners were most interested 
in then as they are now. 

These rates passed the Senate without substantial opposition. 
There was nocontention here by the Senator from Missouri or 
anybody else that those rates were excessive. There was not 

ore the committee any representative of the trust or of the 
refineries now constituting the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany which were then in combination in some form or other. 

Mr. Frazier and Mr. Knight were the only gentlemen who ap- 
peared. These rates, asI have said, passed the Senate substanti- 
ally without reson except that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] opposed the 
duties upon sugars between 13and 16 Dutch standard. The rates 
went into conference. The conference committee struck out the 
duties on sugars below 16, and reduced the duties on sugarsabove 
i6 from six-tenths to five-tenths of a cent a pound and the bill 
became a law with that rate. 

This rate, considering the relative conditions, was not higher 
than the rates contained in the proposition of the committee. 

Ieanshow thattothe Senate, thelieve, conclusively. I believe 
that I can convince any fair-minded man, taking into consider- 
on difference in German bounties in 1890 and at the pres- 
en — 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the difference, will the 
Senator state? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already stated it, and will state it 
again. The net bounties then ranged from 20 cenis a hundred 
pounds to 69 cents a hundred pounds, depending upon the per- 
eéntage of saccharine matter in the beets. The German system 
was and is, as the Senator is probably aware, a complicated one; 
but the net bounty on exportations of refined sugar, according 
to the tables then submitted and placed in the RECORD, was from 
one-fifth to sixty-nine hundredths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What isthe bounty now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As far asI can ascertain by an examination 
somewhat casual of the provisions of the German law, it is about 
one-sixteenth of a cent a pound, about 6+ cents a hundred pounds, 
or a difference of nearly one-half cent from the bounty of 1890. 

I was about saying, when the Senator from Arkansas inter- 
rupted me, I believe I can show to any fair-minded man that, 
taking into consideration the difference in the German bounty, 
the protective rate imposed upon refined sugar by the paragraph 
submitted by the committee is greater than that imposed in 1890. 
There was no attempt in 1890 on the part of refining interests or 
anybody else to control the action of the Finance Committee or 


These questions were considered by that committee, both in 
its original and subsequent action, simply upon what were be- 
lieved to be the interests of the sugar-refining ind and the 
consumers of sugar. The rates imposed by the act of 1890 were 
greatly below those imposed by the act of 1883. They were 
greatly below those imposed by the Mills bill as a comparison 
of these rates will show. For instance, where we proposed six- 
tenths of a cent the Mills bill posed 1.15, or a duty, if I 
remember aright, nearly twice as large. It was a great reduc- 
tion upon any duty on refined sugar which had existed prior to 
that e. So,notwithstanding thestatement made by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the statement made by two or three Re- 
publican newspapers, there was nothing in the action of the 
committee or Senate which discriminated in favor of the re- 
finers in the imposition of that duty. If we should bring here 
the columns of Democratic newspapers of the United States —— 

Mr. VEST. You have done it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not upon this schedule as yet, but if we 
should undertake—— 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] read them here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not upon this schedule. 

Mr. VEST. U sugar. . 

Mr. ALDR . The Senator from New Hampshire read for 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] some statistics and 
figures in regard to the sugar industry, but I think he made no 
statementas to the action of the Senate committee in regard to 
the duties upon refined sugar. 1f we should undertake to read 
the statements contained inthe New York World, the New York 
Times, the New York Sun, and the Brooklyn Eagle, in factevery 
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leading Democratic newspaper in the United States, in regard to 
the action of the committee upon this particular schedule there 
would be no other business done in the Senate for the next three 
months. 

Mr. VEST. Read them, then. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee 
that there is barely a quorum present, and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]is desirousof going on with this matter on 
Monday. If it suits his pleasure, we might take an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam aware of the fact that a good many Sen- 
ators have been called off and the Senate is thin. I hope the 
Senator from Rhode Island will think the matter over between 
now and Monday morning so that we may arrive at some agree- 
ment to which both sides of the Chamber may consent as to the 
time when we may come to a final disposition of this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. When the debate is over. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall not insist upon the Senate remaining 
here to-night later than the present hour, but we must make 
progress, which we have not done for several days. I hope by 
Monday morning or by some time in the day on Monday we may 
arrive at some conclusion reasonably satisfactory to both sides 
— Chamber when we may come to a final disposition of the 

ill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam aware of the anxiety of the Senator 
from Tennessee to get ahead with the bill. I suggest to him 
that so far as the proceedings of this day are concerned a large 
portion of the time has been taken up (profitably I have no 
doubt) by Senators sitting upon the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have raised no question about sides, nor am 
I undertaking to criminate —s just now. I may hereafter 
find abundant cause to do so, but not now. I want to make an 
amicable arrangement with both sides of the Chamber, and I 
hope the Senator from Rhode Island will maturely consider it 
between now and Monday. 

Mr.CHANDLER. I or 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, June 
4, 1894, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 2, 1894. 
POSTMASTERS. 

William Reynolds, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county 
of Kent and State of Delaware, in the place of Andrew T. Thomas, 
whose commission expired May 19, 1894. 

George A. Atkinson, to be postmaster at Port Deposit, in the 
county of Cecil and State of Maryland, in the place of Samuel A. 
Vannort, whose commission expired February 4, 1894. 

Harriet Fr, Cadmus, to be postmaster at South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, whose commission 
expired February 6, 1894. 

William D. Holmes, to be postmaster at Belleville, in the 
county of Essex and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1893. 

C. D. Broyles, to be postmaster at Dayton, in the county of 
Rhea and State of Tennessee, in the place of John D. Morgan, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 

Joseph J. Wharton, to be postmaster at Morgantown, in the 
county of Monongalia and State of West Virginia, in the place 
of James A. Davis, whose commission exp March 20, 1894. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Artillery arm. 
_ Second Lieut. Charles C. Gallup, Fifth Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant, May 28, 1894, vice Myers, Third Artillery, deceased. 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed dy the Senate June 2, 1894. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Jerry Donahue, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the county of 
Macon and State of Illinois. 

William Pollard, to be postmaster at Dover, in the county of 
Morris and State of New Jersey. 

Thomas A. Hills, to be postmaster at Leominster, in the county 
of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. 
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Charles B. Williams, to be postmaster at Salem, in the cour ty 
of Washington and State of Indiana. 

Martin V. Gibson, to be postmaster at Upper Sandusky, in the 
county of Wyandotand State of Ohio. 

William Wallace,to be postmaster at New Brighton, in the 
county of Beaver and State of Pennsylvania. 

JamesJ. Pauley, to be postmaster at Waynesburg, in the county 
of Greene and State of Pennsylvania. 





David K. Hill, to be postmaster at Leechburg, in the county 
of Armstrong and State of Pennsylvania 
Edmund Caplis, to be postmaster at West Duluth, in the 


county of St. Louis and State of Minnesota. 

George W. Willett, to be postmaster at Jonesboro, in the 
county of Washington and State of Tennessee. 

George P. Fain, to be postmaster at Rogersville, inthe county 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee. 

Henry A. Thexton, to be postmaster at St. Thomas, in the 
county of Pembina and State of North Dakota. 

Joseph J. Hughes’, to be postmaster at Fargo, in the county of 
Cass and State of North Dakota. 

Martial Filiatrault, to be postmaster at Two Harbors, in the 
county of Lake and State of Minnesota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, June 2, 1894. 


The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BaGBy. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates for defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the expenses of United States 
courts, submitted by the Attorney-General; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


BARRY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 513) grant- 
ing the use of certain lands on the Hot Springs Reservation in 
the State of Arkansas tothe Barry Hospital; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


REPRINT OF BILL. 


By unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. PATTERSON), 
areprint was ordered of the bill and report on H. R. 7273, to 
amend an act entitled ‘“‘“Anact to regulate commerce,” approved 
February 4, 1887, the supply of the same being exhausted. 


OPENING OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, sub- 
mitted as a privileged report the bill H. R. 7309 as a substitute for 
the bill (H. R. 6172) providing for the opening of Indian reserva- 
tions to actual bona fide homestead settlers, to prevent fraud and 
speculation in opening such lands to settlement, and for other 
purposes; which was, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

The bill H. R. 6172 was ordered to lie on the table. 


JOHN NELSON. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6069) to reimburse John y— for money paid in 1863 to avoid 
a ’ 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to hy, John Nelson, of Talley Cavey, Allegheny 
County, Pa., the sum of $300, to reimburse him for monege paid the United 
States in 1868, in order to become exempt from a draft of soldiers made by 
the United States, he being at the time of the draft and payment of said 
moneys doing duty as a soldier of the United States in the State of Ohio as 
a@ member of the Fifty-eighth Pennsylvania Militia. 

Mr.COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
hear the circumstances. yaks 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will make a short explanation. 

Mr. WILLIAMA.STONE. The committee have investigated 
this case and they have found asa fact that at the time of the 
draft this man was in the service and througha mistake he paid 
the $300. It does not belong to that class of cases where a man 
seeks to be reimbursed for money paid to avoid adraft. That 
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record shows that at the time he was actually in the service and 
ee. raf 
Mr. COOMBS. Did his friends pay it, or how was it paid? 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, is friends paid it. He had 
been in the service before, had served his term and been mus- 
tered out, and he reénlisted, but through some blunder which I 
am not able to explain the money was actually paid. The re- 
ceipt shows that, and shows that he was actually in the service 
at the time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In what service? The United 
States service? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. He was in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment which was in the service for an emergency. 

Mr. DALZELL. There is a unanimous report in favor of the 
bill, [ believe? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOMBS. Let us have the report read. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker,I do not think such a bill as this 
ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MOSEs] is recognized. 


MARY LEVANS. 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary 
Levans. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre' of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place upon the pension roll the name of M Levans, widow of 
Jacob Levans, late a soldier in the Indian war of 1817 1818, and allow her 
a pension rated at 825 per month, the said Mary Levans being now an in- 
mate of the poorhouse of Carroll County, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia for the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr, COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to hear the rt read, or an ——. 

Mr. MOSES. This is the widow of a soldier who fought in 
the Seminole war in 1817 and 1818. The records show that fact. 
There is no general law to cover pensions of that date. The 
law begins in 1832and runs to 1842. I asked consent for the con- 
sideration of this bill once before, and it was objected to on the 
ground that the bill had not been reported from the Committee 
of the Whole. It has now been reported from that committee 
unanimously. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When did this veteran marry? 

Mr. MOSES. About 1840, I think. This is an extremely old 
woman now who is in the almshouse of Carroll County, in my 
State. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MOSES. This case is just like yours. 

Mr. COX. Why do you not bring mine in, then? 

Mr. MOSES. It is oo. 

An amendment recommended by the committee, striking out 
‘twenty ” before the word ‘‘ dollars ’ and substituting “‘ fifteen,” 
was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and ane engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MOSES, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THOMAS B. REED. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr.8 er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of 
omas B. Reed. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Thomas B. Reed, who served as ser- 
geant, first sergeant, and first lieutenant Fifth lvania Reserve 


and captain Two hundred and fifth lvania Volunteers of the Uni 
States Army, in the late war of the rebellion, for a balance 


on, A of hn oy earned 
by him in the suppression of said rebellion, and d his en time of 
service in the Army, and not paid to caus © same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims for due inves’ tion; 

hereby conferred upon said court to rendera j ent, irr tive 

lapse of time. for the amount, if any, found due by it of the United States 
upon the said claim. 

Mr. COOMBS. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to hear some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. This bill was before the Committee of the 
Whole on last Friday night week and was reported favorably. 
It is intended to test the act of a to see whether this soldier 
is entitled to pay under that act. the court says he is not, all 

ht. If he is, the Government will have to pay him some- 
thing less than $600. . 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to know whether this Thomas B. 

Reed is in favor of the free coi of silver? [Laughter.] 


Mr. MAHON. As to this one I can not say. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 


Mr.BARTLETT. I object to the form of the reference to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MAHON. er 

Mr. BARTLETT. cause it gives the court authority to 
enter judgment. ‘ 

Mr. MAHON, That is all right, if the man is entitled to the 
money under the law. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will not insist upon the objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 


— ne engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
an 


On motion of Mr. MAHON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DONATION OF BRIDGES TO LARAMIE COUNTY, WYO. 


Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of an act (S. 591) to donate to the 
county of Laramie, Wyo., certain bridges on the abandoned Fort 
Laramie military reservation, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the eee erected on the Fort Laramie military 
reservation by the United States in the county of Laramie, Wz. are hereby 
donated to the said county of Laramie, on thecondition that the said county 
shall keep the said b: in ——_ and open, free of charge, for the use of 
the trave public the military authorities of the United States, and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve from sale and entry of the public 
lands the grounds upon which the said bridges are located and sufficient land 
for their oe and for approaches thereto. 

SEc. 2. at this act shall be of no effect one year after the date of its pas- 
sage unless the said county of Laramie shall file in writing, within the said 
period, with the Secretary of the Interior, its acceptance of the terms of this 
act: Pro , That if the said county shall any time fail to conform to the 
conditions of this act, the said bridges and the lands that may be reserved 
shallrevert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, andit was accordingly 
read the third time, and d. 

On motion of Mr, COFFEEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CANADIAN RIVER. 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H.R.5601) to authorize the 
construction of a wagon and foot bridge across the South, or 
Main, Canadian River at or near the town of Noble, in Okla- 
homa Territory. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the South Canadian Bridge Company, a corporation 
created by or under the laws of the Territory of Oklahoma, its successors or 
ees, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a ‘6 or bridges for the poasne of vehicles of all kinds, als, and foot 
across the South, or Main, Canadian River at or near the town of 
oble, and at any other point where said river borders Oklahoma and In- 
Territo sO as to connect with the opposite shore of the said river in 

the Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. 

Sgc., 2. That any bridge or bridges built under the provisions of this act 
shall be a lawful structure or structures, and shall berecognized and known 
asa _— route, upon which no higher charge shall be made for the trans- 
mission over the same of the mails troops, and munitions of war of the 
United States over said ge or 
paid for the transportation over the public high leading to said bridge 
pepe ps we and equal privileges in the use of sai shall be granted 
to all telegraph com ; and the United States shall have the right of 
Way across said bri and approaches for ee purposes. 

Sxc. 3. That said South Canadian Bridge Company shall have the right 
to charge and collect a reasonable rate of toll, not exceeding the rate limited 
by the law of Oklahoma Territory. 

Sxo. 4. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of one 
or more herein authorized be not commenced within one year and 
completed within five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sc. 5. That Congress hereby expressly reserves the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. COOMBS. Has the bill been reported favorably from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. FLYNN. Yes, sir; ee 

The committee recommended amendments, as follows: 

At the end of section 2 add the following: 

“ Provided, 


, That before the construction of any bridge herein authorized 
is commenced the said company shall submit to the Secre of War, for 


bridges than the rate per mile 
wa’ 


his examination and a val, a design and drawing of such bridge anda 
map of the location, sufficient information to enable the Secre of 
War to fully and tortly understand the subject, and unless the plan 
and location of such bri 


ture shall not be built: any 
authority of this act shall, at all times, be so kept and man 
reasonable and prouee means for the of vessels other water 
craft through or ler said structure, and for the safety of vessels passing 
at ieee shall be displayed = such b . aoe = id sunrise, 
such or other signals as m: bed Lig Board.’ 
In > 4, line 2, strike out the words ‘‘one or more,” and insert the 
Ww ”“ ” 


In section 4, line 3, change the word “‘five’’ to the word “ three.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
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third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MCDOWELL, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or condemna- 
tion of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa. 


REDUCTION OF PAY OF DISTRICT EMPLOYES. 


Mr. GOLDZIER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Houseof Representatives, Tuat the Commissioners of the Dis 
trict of Columbia are requested to report to this House their reasons for re 
ducing the pay of unskilled laborers in the District from $1.50 per day and 
$1.25 per day to $1 per day; alsoif a like reduction has been ordered or is 


contemplated in the remuneration of other employés of the District of Co- | 


lumbia. 


Mr. COOMBS. 
Mr. GOLDZIER. 
Mr. COOMBS. Individually? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Individually. 

Mr. COOMBS. You want it referred to a committee? 

Mr. GOLDZIER. No. I desire its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GoLp- 
ZIER] has asked unanimous consent for the consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection’ 
none, 


Does this come from a committee? 
I have offered the resolution. 


{A pause.] The Chair hears | y J 
| move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the 


Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution | 


is simply to get a little information for this House. The news- 
papers proclaimed yesterday that the District Commissioners 
have seen fit to reduce the wages of unskilled laborers in the 
District from $1.50 and $1.25 a day tol aday. Now, I desire to 
know, and I think it is important for this House to find out, for 
what reason this has been done. If it is on the ground of econ- 
omy, then [ for one think that the economy ought to commence 
somewhere else, and that there are thousands of employés of the 
District who could bear a reduction in their wages much better 
than unskilled laborers working at $1.50 and $1.25 a day. 

Iam against retrenchment when it takes bread out of the 
mouths of the poorest class of laborers. If this reduction has 
been made because the District authorities desire to take advan- 
tage of the present sad state of affairs which crowds the labor 
market and makesa laborer, because he needs bread, accept work 
or attempt to get work for less than he would ordinarily receive, 


I do not believe the District ought to go into that kind of busi- 
ness. I have always opposed the idea which prevails among 


wealthy corporations that whenever anything hurts them the 
class that should first feel this harm are the poorest paid labor- 
ers. I donot think the United States ought to follow in the 
steps of the capitalistic corporations. I ama‘‘Coxeyite ” tothe 
extent of believing that $1.50 a day is little enough pay for ten 
hours’ work. I move the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I move the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that my colleague 
[Mr. GOLDZIER] is asking unanimous consent for the presenta- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. That was granted. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was granted for the in- 
troduction of the resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, let me ask the gentleman 
this question, by way of suggestion for amendment: Why not 
make the resolution-broader and extend the inquiry to all the 
Departments, touching all laborers employed by the United 
States? 

Mr.GOLDZIER. It has ndtcome to my knowledge that there 
have recently been any reductions in the wages of the poorest- 
paid labor in any other Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. 
quest'on. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Allright. I thought it might be 
well to do justice out in Chicago as well as in this District. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If I may be permitted a single remark I 
wish to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Go.pzreR] 
that this inquiry be extended and that we inquire into the effect 
of the retrenchment on the partof the United States Govern- 
msnt upon the general condition of labor throughout the coun- 
try. I believe that this isa time for extravagance, not a time 


XXVI——355 


Well, it probably is so. 


Let me ask the gentleman a ques- | 
| companying resolution. 
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for economy. I believe it is a time when the man of wealth, the 
man of capital, should employ all the labor that is within his 


{ believe it is a time when the Government of the 
United States, the richest organization in the country, having 


| its hands upon the wealth of every man through the power of 
| taxation, should liberally extend the public funds so as to sus- 


| take in the general effect of the 


tain the labor of the country whilst i! 
the time for the extension, not the sus; 
Lask the gentleman, therefore, 


ing most itis 
pension of public works. 
to extend the inquiry so as to 

retrenchment inaugurated by 
the Democratic party upon the interests of labor in the coun- 


is sulfer 


| try at large. 





I insist on the demand for the [previous | 


The SPEAK ER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Illinois to demand the previous question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope the gentleman will withhold that for 
a moment. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. In deference to the pressure of other 
ness, I must insist on the demand for the previous question. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us vote it down. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, 
there were —ayes 74, noes 54. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Tellers. 

Mr. KILGORE. I make the point that no quorum has voted 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. KILGORE and Mr. GOLDZIER 
were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 87, 
noes 0). 

Mr. KILGORE. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. SAYERS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KILGORE. I withdraw the point of **no quorum,” and 


District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to commit would be in order 
after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir; I can make the announcement 
that [ will submit that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The point of ‘‘no quorum” being with- 
drawn, the previous question is ordered. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILGORE], as the Chair understands, moves to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion of Mr. KILGORE was agreed to. 


CLERK COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
MENT. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Speaker, [ am directed by the Committee 
on Accounts to present a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That one of the session clerks provided for in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill for 1894 be assigned to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, the appointment todate from the passage of this 
resolution. 

The Committee on Accounts to whom was referred the resolution relative 
to the assignment of a clerk to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department, beg to report that after due investigation and considera- 
tion the committee are of opinion that the committee named should be al- 
lowed a clerk, and therefore respectfully recommend the passage of the ac- 


[ make the point that that motion is notin 


TREASURY DEPART- 


Mr. WELLS. On that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Before the gentleman does that I 
want to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw the demand 
for the previous question? 

Mr. WELLS. I do: retaining, however, the floor. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to ask the meaning of 
this resolution. This is to assign a clerk that is provided for in 
the legislative appropriation bill for the coming year, is it? 

Mr. WELLS. For the present session. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. For the present year? 

Mr. WELLS. For the present session. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Has an appropriation been made 
for this particular clerk? 

Mr. WELLS. Iso understand it. 

I understand further. Mr. Speaker, that this committee have 
| a great many important measures pending before them at the 
present time. 
| Mr. CANNON of [llinois. 
| and not utilized for the current year, thatis one thing. 
desired to inquire was whether that is the case. 
| Mr. WELLS. There is an appropriation not expended, an 
appropriation which has already been made; and, as I was say- 
| ing, there are many important matters before this committee 


If there is a clerk appropriated for 
What I 


that can not be attended to without the assistance of a clerk. 
Yhey are having meetings twice a week; during the current 


week on Monday and to-day. At the Monday meeting I under- 
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stand that there were about twenty-five members of Congress 
in attendance, and at the meeting this morning quite a large 
mumber. There is a measure pending before the committee, 


‘House bill No. 4126, in reference to abolishing some forty-two 


collectors of ports; and there are other matters of that charac- 
ter that require immediate attention. The committee only ex- 
pects to require about $80 for the work of this clerk; and as we 
will probably be through with this session in thirty days the 
amount of the expenditure will not exceed that sum. 

Mr.SAYERS. Howlong does the resolution contemplate the 
employment of this clerk? 

Mr. WELLS. During the present session only. I ask the 
previous question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of 
which the resolution was considered and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WELLS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


PRINTING OF PETITION. 


Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed a petition of the Society for the Abrogation of the 
Russian Extradition Treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print a petition, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Petition from the Society for the Abrogation of the Russian Extradition 


Treaty. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand this is a re- 
quest to print in the RecorD. Now, I would suggest to the 
gentleman that instead of that, this be printed as a document, 
in which form it will be much more easily accessible to the 
members. 

Mr. STRAUS. Very well. 

There being no objection, the petition was directed to be 
printed as a document. 


DECISIONS, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am di- 
recited by the Committee on Printing to report back joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 92) to print extra copies of the decisions of the 
Interior Department relating to public lands and pensions, and 
ask its adoption. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to print from the wae yee oF mage and to bind in full sheep, 1,000 
copies each of volumes 18 to 19, inclusive, of decisions of the Department of 
the Interior relating to public lands, and of the digest of volumes 1 to 15 of 
said decisions, and also of volumes 6 to 9, inclusive, of decisions of the 
Department of the Inverior relating to pensions, of which 1 copy of each vol- 
ume, together with 1 copy of each of the previous volumes or these series 
now in his care, shall be sent by the ee. of the [nterior to each State 
and Territorial library and each depository of publicdocuments, and the re- 
maining copies shall be sold by him in accordance with the provisions of the 
joint resolution approved March 38, 1887, providing for the sale of public doc- 
uments. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it wag accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thereisaletterfrom the 
Interior Department accompanying the resolution, which I ask 
leave to have printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, May 31, 1894, 


Sre: I beg leave to call your attention toa joint resolution now before ths 
Committee on Printing, providing for the printing of an additional number 
of copies of land decisions, and pension ons prepared by this De- 
partment, and to express the hope that you will find it practicable to report 
this resolution favorably to the House at an day. Of two of the vol- 
umes specified in the resolation the edition is entirely exhausted, while of 
several of the others very few copies remain, whilst scarcely a day passes 
without the Lepartment’'s recei applications for the purchase of the 
same. The volumes of land decisions es are in large demand on 
the part of attorneys who are interested in cases, and the Department 
has frequent occasion to regret its inability tosupply these documents when 
payment for the same is made. ‘ 

So far as the resolution in question provides for printing these volumes 
for sale the ultimate cost to the Government will be nothing, as all moneys 
received in payment for them will beturned into the Treasury. In re 
to the provision in the resolution directing the distribution of sets of Pen- 
sion and Land Decisions to depositories of public documents, it seems to the 
Department very desirable that these deci: should be placed in our State 
libraries and in the depository of public documents designated by members 
of Congress for the several Congressional districts throughout the United 
States, so that they may thus be brought within reach of the citizens of 
these districts who may at any time wish to consult them but who may not 
have secured them by ; 

Very respectfully, 
WM. H. SIMS, 
First Assistant Secretary 


Hon. J. D. RICHARDSON, 
Crairman of Committee on Printing, 
House of Representatives, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct a reference. 

The SPEAKER. That is in order. 

Mr. BRETZ. On the 31st of May I reported back, by request 
of the gentleman from illinois [Mr. BLack], from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, the bill (H. R. 6672) to place James T. 
Peale on the retired list. The report was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. It should 
have gone to the Private Calendar, and I ask that the transfer 
be made. 

The SPEAKER. The change of reference will be made as 
suggested by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The committees were called for reports. 


BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


Mr. BARTLETT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported with amendments the bill (S. 1950) to 
authorize the Pennsylvaniaand New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and maintain abridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; which was read a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
House Calendar. 

THE BARGE SKUDANAES. 


Mr. COOPER of Florida, from the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, reported with amendments the bill (H. 
R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the barge Skudanaes; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the House 
Calendar. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WELLS, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend 
the operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon 
notes issued during the period therein mentioned, with Mr. 
RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota was recognized. 

Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, when the commit- 
tee rose, my time had expired, thirty minutes only having been 
accorded tome. Ido not think, under the rules of the House, 
Iam entitled to the floor, and I do not desire to protract this 
discussion further, but I only desire to request unanimous con- 
sent of this House that [ may print in the RECORD the remain- 
der of my remarks, such of them as I omitted yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina[Mr. 
IzLAR] asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to print the 
remainder of his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Forthepresent, I object. I have noobjection to 
the gentleman's continuing his remarks at this time, and am 
ready to consent to that. 

Mr. iZLAR. If 1 recollect, the same privilege was on yester- 
day accorded to a gentleman on the other side, whose name Ido 
not recollect, and who did not speak at all. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understood that there was a rule 
or resolution adopted here to allow all members who had spoken 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. For that reason I be- 
lieve the gentleman from South Carolina has that right. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Therehas been nosuch agreement made as 
the gentleman from Missouri understands. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I understood the present occupant of 
the chair to submit that resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no agreement to print. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota.- Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota[Mr. HALL] 
is recognized. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimousconsent that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. [zLAR] be allowed to finish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina only 
had thirty minutes, in the time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON], a member of the committee, who yielded 
thirty minutes to him. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. a allowed sufficient time to complete his remarks. 

Mr. BURROWS. There can be no objection to that. 

Mr. REED. Will the Chair have the kindness to submit my 


uest?. » 
"“the CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request. The 
Chair wanted the committee to understand the status, and the 
mannerin which the gentleman from South Carolina{Mr. I1zLAR] 
obtained the floor. 
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Mr. COX. I have no objection, but I should like to say-—— 
Mr. REED. This matter is not debatable. 
Mr. COX. Iam not going to debate it atall; but we had bet- 


ter understand what the proposition is. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. ReeEp] | 


asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. IzLAR] be allowed to conclude his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COX. 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] addressed the House, 
he asked the privilege of extending his remarks in the RECORD, 
and objection was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. This matter can not be debated. 
a simple request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX. Iam not going to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
— from South Carolina [Mr. IZLAR] will conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. IZLAR. The views which I here desire to express are so 
succinctly and clearly stated in the editorial which appeared a 
few weeks avo in the Evening Press, a newspaper published at 


This is 


og 

ob6% 
sion of the several panks, or subject to their control within the 
limits of the State, under a penalty of $500 for each and every 
successive week during which such excess shall continue. 

In order that such excess when it exists may be apparent, it 
is made the duty of the president or cashier of every bank of 
issue on Wednesday of every week to transmit to the comp- 
troller-general an account, under oath, of the amount of bank 


|} notes of such bank in circulation, and also an account of the 


Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday evening when the | 


Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan, that I do not hesitate | 


to adopt them. This editor, in a short editorial on ‘‘ State bank 
notes,” said: 

Those sections of the country that are asking for State bank currency are 
not all ignorant inflationists, but know what they are about, and have good 
reasons for the demand. Chief among them is the fact that those sections, 
though full of natural resources are destitute of currency, and their devel- 
opment is prevented by the lack of a medium ofexchange. It is no answer 
to this statement to point to the large volume of money inthe country; for 
no amount of money piled up in the bank vaults of New York can supply 
the lack of money in Oshkosh, for instance, or in the South and West. 

A State bank currency will not only supply the lack of circulation in the 

Several States where it exists, but will also supply a currency which will re- 
main where it is needed. Thenational greenbacks are an excellent medium 
for interstate transactions, but the operations of commerce tend to draw it 
to the commercial centers, and we frequently find the banking centers con- 
gested, while remoter sections are completely destitute. A State bank cur- 
rency, especially if the General Government does not guarantee it and make 
it a universal legal tender, will remain in the State in which tho bank is lo- 
cated. It will pass current in other States to but a limited extent, and only 
by sufferance, for no one will be compelled to accept it. 
{ Bearing these facts in mind, the advantages of State bank notes over na- 
tional-bank notes will be readily seen. The only question is that of making 
them perfectly safe, and with the light of experience as a guide, this task 
ought not to W& a hard one. 

The experience of Louisiana, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
South Carolina for a long series of years before the civil war, 
and before the adoption of the national banking system, is strong 
evidence to prove that State bank notes by suitable legislation 
can be made as safe and good as gold. A study of the bank- 
ing system which prevailed in these States must, I apprehend, 
satisfy the overtimorous and doubting of the impression that 
no State bank notes can be made safe. ; 

The laws which regulated banks in South Carolina at the time 
when the banks of that State gave a safe and flexible currency, 
a currency which circulated freely not only within her own 
borders ana among her own people, but in other States, are, in 
their main and essential features, still to be found upon her 
statute books. In some particulars they are now more stringent 
than formerly, and consequently must alford more ample and bet- 
tersecurity to depositors and bill holders. 

A brief review of the constitution and laws of South Carolina 
relating to State banks will not be out of place at this point. 
It will tend to show that the State banks of my State can, if the 
prohibitory tax on their ‘‘issues” is removed, at once take 
steps to issue bank notes, and that these notes will be issued 
under conditions and restrictions which experience has proven 
to be wise and prudent, and which will give to the people of 
this section a safe and acceptable circulating medium. 

The Constitution of South Carolina of 1868 provides that the 
General Assembly shall grant no charter for banking purposes 
or renew any banking corporations in existence at its adoption, 
except upon the following conditions: 

First. That the stockholders shall be liable tothe amount of 
their respective share or shares of stock in any such banking 
institution for all its debts and liabilities, upon note, bill, or 
otherwise; and, 

Second. That no director or other officer of such corporation 
shall borrow any money from the corporation. 

These provisions are contained in the charter of every State 
bank now doing business in South Carolina. A violation of 
these conditions subjects the offender, upon conviction, to pun- 
ishment by tirfe and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

The banks established under the laws of South Carolina are 
*‘banke of issue,” but by reason of the prohibitory tax upon 
their ‘“‘issues” have never exercised this privilege. These 
banks are excepted from the oe of law prohibiting cor- 

rations from issuing bills of credit, in the nature of a circu- 
Jating medium. Their circulating notes are limited to three 
times the amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in posses- 


amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the possession of 


the bank, or subject to its control, as its own property, on the 


next preceding Tuesday. Every person swearing falsely to any 
such account is deemed guilty of perjury and subjects himself 
to the pains and penalties of that offense. There is also a for- 
feiture for failure to make the report required, of $109, for each 
and every day the same shall be neglected, to be recoy d by 
action at the suit of the State. 

Again, it is made a felony for any president, director, 1n- 
ger, or cashier, or other oliicer of any banking institution, tore 
ceive deposits after knowledge of insolvency; andevery ollicer of 
such corporation becomes personally liable to the amountofsuch 
deposits, or trusts, received by him, or with his knowledge or ss 
sent, in any such case, to the person thereby damaged, whether 


criminal prosecution be made or not. All persons convicted of 
violating these provisions are subject to imprisonment of not 
less than one ye ir, and a fine of not less than $1,000. 


In addition to the foregoing provisions banks are required to 
publish in a newspaper in the city or town where located, quar- 
terly, a correct report of their condition and business, under 
oath, giving the amount of capital stock paid in, deposits, dis- 
counts, property, aud liabilities, under penalty of forfeiting 


their charters in case of failure. 

From this review of the banking laws of South Carolina it is 
made manifest that the supervision of the State over these in- 
stitutions is not only minute, but careful and close. 

So far then, as the banks of South Carolina are concerned, 
the argument that is advanced by some, namely, that State 
banks may issue bills on more easily obtained and less valuable 
security to the bill holders than national banks are permitted to 
do, does not, in my opinion, hold good. The bills of these banks, 
if issued at all, must be issued upon gold and silver coin and 
bullion in the possession of the banks or subject to their con- 
trol within the limits of the State. 

It is true that the limit fixed is 3 to 1; but experience has 
proven, if it has proven anything on this subject, that this limit 
does not exceed the bounds of prudence and safety. 

There are many circumstances connected with banking which 
would warrant the fixing of this limit as a limit of safety. 

Some of the reasons warranting and favoring this limit have 
been alluded to in a previous partof my remarks. Iwill notre 
iterate them here. 

Besides this, where State banks are managed by careful and 
prudent business men the limitisrarely ifever reached And 
where they are not so managed, and the bank has failed to gain 
the confidence of the business public and to establish a firm and 
satisfactory credit, it will be impossible for such bank to circu- 
late its bills at all, much less to reach that point which is re- 
garded by some to be beyond the danger-line. 

What may be done in South Carolina under her present con- 
stitution and laws may, if desired, be accomplished in every 
other State in the Union, by constitutional amendments if 
necessary, and by proper legisiation. 

But it is no valid reason against the repeal of the prohibitory 
tax on State bank issues that other States do not desire the 
privilege, or that their constitutions and laws forbid the exer- 
cise of the privilege if granted. This is but the old story of 
the dog in the manger. It does not riso to the dignity of argu- 
ment. itis without reason and justice, and smacks of selfish- 
ness. 

I am aware that State bank bills can not be made a legal ten- 
der. Butwhen the banks are so managed as to become not only 
successful, but remunerative to the shareholders and those in- 
terested in them, I have no fears but that the bills issued by 
these institutions will perform all the functions of money, and 
be received as, and take the place of, a legai tender in the every- 
day, ordinary transactions of business. 

Under wise and safe banking laws, if the prohibitory tax on 
State bank issues is removed, these banks can issue money in 
the way of business, and this gives elasticity. By increasing 
the volume of the currency, through the medium of State banks, 
a quicker and better distribution will be obtained, and the 
honest and industrious, who are suffering from the financial 
stringency which now prevails throughout the country, would 
be enabled to secure if not asufficiency of money to relieve them, 
altogether from their pressing needs, at Jeast,so much as their 
credit would justify. 

To use the Casease of Senator BUTLER, in a speech made in 
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the United States Senate on the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on | fectually and completely than any measure that can be under 


State banks: 


taken. It would decentralize the fiscal affairs of the country, 


According to our present financial policy the greater part of the circula- | localize them, and bring about the fair and natural distribution 


tion is periodically drawn away from the people and hoarded in commercial 
and financial centers, to be let out again upon such terms, in such amounts, 
and whenever those who controlit may determine. As matters now go mil- 
lions of men can not get money for their legitimate business transactions, 
however gooa their credit or financial standing. because the currency is not 
within their reach, or, if within their reach, is held with such severe legal 
restrictions as in a large measure to destroy its usefulness. 


I am free to admit that State bank issues wiil not give equal- 
ity of distribution; but it will increase the currency circula- 
tion in many sections of the country where money is now so 


sadly needed, and thereby give to the honest and industrious a | re 
| dium as from the fear on the part of the trading people that it 


better opportunity of securing if not a sufticiency for all of their 
business needs at a least a sufficiency to lessen their financial 
burdens. If this be so, we should not by our action withhold 
the opportunity. : 

The repeal of the prohibitory tax on State bank issues will 
not, I am satisfied, prove a panacea for all our financial troubles. 
This of itself, however, furnishes no good or valid reason why 
the opportunity should not be given to test the remedy. If we 
can not work a complete and perfect cure we should, like the 
wise and prudent physician, at least make the effort to alleviate. 

It is by no meuns true that the prosperity of the people every- 
where is always in proportion to the amount of money circula- 
tion in the country and is enhanced as the circulation is in- 
creased. ‘The per capita theory is not the true and only theory 
upon which to base the monetary needs of the people. This 
mode of estimating the monetary needs of the people is, to my 
mind, not only misleading, but fallacious. 

The table prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, shows that the currency circu- 
lation per capita gradually increased from 1880 to 1893. In 1880 
the circulation was $19.41 per capita, while in 1893 it was $24.44 
per capita. Yet everyone knows who is atall familiar with the 
times that the prosperity of the gga has not kept pace with 
the increased circulation per capita. 

It is true according to the table above referred to that the 
money circulation per capita in 1893 was larger than for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, by 59 <ants per capita, but this 
difference can not, I am sure, be relied on to account for the 
great financial depression which has brought so much distress 
and suffering upon the na. 

I am free, however, to admit that there is a relation existing 
between the money circulation of a country and the business in- 
teresis and prosperity of the country; and that this relation 
must necessarily operate upon and affect the prices of commodi- 
ties and the value of money. But while this is so, it does not 
prove the truth of the per capita theory, or, in other words, that 
this mode of estimating the monetary needs of the people is the 
true and only mode. 

On this point the remarks of Mr. Hemphill, found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Fifty-second Congress, page 
6357, are not only thoughtful, but worthy of consideration. 

From the study which I have been able to give this subject, 
I may be classed with those who hold “that the unfavorable 
financial conditions arise not so much from the insufficiency of 
money as from the inequality of thedistribution.” While there 
is in circulation to day in the whole country $23.45 per capita, I 
do not believe that in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent the actual currency circulation would exceed $2.50 
per capita. This small amount of the circulation of the country 

wholly inadequate to do the work which it is required to do— 
the business of a population of 1,200,000. Hence the cry for more 


money. 

So loug as the present financial system of the Government 
spe so long will great injustice be done to the people of the 

uth and West. If the money now in circulation could by any 
possible means be so distributed that the volume of the cur- 
a ees in South Carolina would reach even the ratio 
of $20 per capita, I verily believe that our finances would im- 
prove; our business would revive; our commodities would in- 
crease in value, and that prosperity and happiness would take 
the place of the business stagnation and the unrest which now 
disturb and harass the people. 

But so long as the circulation of the country continues to find 
its way to the great business centers there to remain, or is 
locke up in the vaults of the rich, or its usefulness is confined 
within narrow limits in other sections, so long must the finan- 
cial burdens which now oppress and weigh down the South be 
borne by our people. 

I belicve that there is a remedy for these evils of which the 
om le complain in the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State 
-issues. Partial it be, but nevertheless a remedy. 

My own judgment is * the rehabilitation of the State bank 
issues will meet the demands of the financial situation more ef- 


of money now denied under the present system. It would en- 
able every man of crodit and standing to procure in his own 
vicinity the money necessary for his wants.” Such was the judg- 


| ment of the distinguishea Senator above referred to, and in 


this judgment I fully concur. 

But it has been asked, what will youdo when panies arise? It 
may be that panics will come, and that some of these banking 
institutions may not survive the strain which'will be brought to 
bear upon them. But it is a well-known fact that panics do not 
result so much from an absolute scarcity of the circulating me- 


will become scarce. When this fear comes upon the people they 
at once begin to withdraw their deposits and to hoard up their 
money for the purpose of meeting their engagements when their 
obligations fall due. 

The money so withdrawn and locked up ceases to be an “ act- 
ive fund” and becomes ‘‘dead stock.” ‘These fears can, in a 
great measure, be prevented by securing public confidence and 
establishing an unquestioned credit. This the State banks will 
be compelled to do, in order that they may meet with profit and 
success, 

While it is not possible to prevent panics by legislation, it is 
possible by timely and prudent legislation to save the people 
interested in these institutionsfrom many of the losses and much 
of the distress which often follows in the wake of these period- 
ical disasters. 

The statutes regulating banking under the old State bank sys- 
tem were liberal, much more so than they are now, or will be in 
the future, yet it is a notorious fact that even under the liberal 
laws of those times, the banks in the Eastern and Southern 
States were almost without exception good. Itis a fact which 
will not be denied that during a period of seventy years the 
banks of Massachusetts suspended specie payment only one time, 
and the bank bills of South Carolina were good ail over the Union. 
The experience of the past in matters of this kind must be, and 
ought to be, worth something when we come to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of State banks of issue, and toweigh 
the benefits against the evils which may result fromthe repeal of 
the prohibitory tax on State bank issues. 

The Legislatures of the several States will see to it that the 
people are protected from ‘‘ wild-cat” banks, from overissues, 
and from unfaithful and dishonest officials, so far as these evils 
can be provided against by strict laws and careful surervision. 
We should not hesitate by reason of these apprehended dangers 
to the business public to come up to the full measure of our duty 
by blotting out from the statute book this law which has borne 
so hard upon the South and West by destroying our banking 
institutions and crippling our resources. 

The people have demanded it. Our duty is plain. Will we 
perform it? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I promised to yield 
= minutes of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

NLOE]. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the House to a statement which appeared in the Washington 
Post this morning in its report of the proceedings of the House. 
I will quote from the Post. It says: 


THE BANK-TAX BILL—MR. ENLOE ATTEMPTS TO SIDETRACK IT, BUT IS DE- 
FEATED. 


Independent of the set speeches delivered in connection with the biil pro- 
viding for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on thecirculation of State banks, 
the House proceedings yesterday were remarkable only for the oe of 
Mr. ENLOE to side-track the bank-tax bill by a motion to take up other bus!- 
ness. 

I want to state that I do not know why that sort of statement 
should be made in regard to this matter, unless it is intended to 
convey the impression that I am opposed to the passage of this 
bill. It isa well-known fact that I am in favor of the passage 
of the bill among those who have talked with me about it, and 
I have talked withagood many members. Besides, that motion 
was one thatit was proper to make on Friday. From the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress up to the present time I think 
we have had three Fridays for the consideration of private busi- 
ness. 

The rules provide that Friday shall be set apart for the con- 
sideration of business on the Private Calendar. The Committees 
on Claims and War Claims have been yielding for other busi- 
ness until recently. A short time since the Committee on 
Claims, as I understand, instructed the chairman to insist upon 
the consideration of business on the Private Calendar. The 
Committee on War Claims, after considering the matter, have 
decided to pursue the same course. Yesterday morning, not 
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seeing the chairman of ‘the Committee on Claims or of the souri, and in Maine also, when he says in his own elegant lan- 


Committee on War Claims present to make the motion, and, a 
undel rstand, both committees intended it to be made, I made 
the motion myself, not with any intention of preventing the 
consideration of this bill; and it would not have had any effect 
upon the bill, so far as that is concerned, for if we had pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar 
we would have gone on with the consideration of this bill to-day. 
I do not want to bs placed in any false attitude by any report of 
the proceedings of this House. I am in favor, heartily in favor, 
of the passage of this bill, and will do everything I can for its 
passage. 

; Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, to the historians of 
the latter half of the present century it will always be a mooted 
question whether idiocy or lunacy has exercised the greatest 
influence over cur financial legislation during that epoch. Or- 
dinarily a good system in finance or economics is the result of 
growth, development, and evolution; but in our case the system 
of finance which we have'is nothing but a mere patchwork of 
temporary expediencies, an aggregation of makeshifts. As a 
consequence we have in circulation to-day six different kinds of 
paper currency and two kinds of coin. One coin is only worth 
one-half of the other in value. Some of the paper currency is 
redeemable in one coin, some in another, some in both; while 
the present condition of the Treasury warrants the suspicion 
that most of it does not know that its redeemer liveth. 

It is now seriously proposed by the amendment to the pend- 
ing bill to add to this motley currency forty-four more di ferent 
kinds of paper money, each dependent for its solvency upon the 
eaprice of the local legislatures and dependent for its genuine- 
ness upon the skill of the local printerand the local engraver. 

I do not propose to enter into adiscussion of the constitutional 
points involved in this matter, for,as [ understand, the Supreme 
Court has decided them all. About the only valid argument I 
have yet heard in support of the — is the fact that 
during the heat and excitement of the last Democratic national 
convention, when the thunders were roaring and the rain was 
pouring through the roof, somebody surreptitiously inserted 
this repeal plank in the platform. Ordinarily whatever is re- 
solved by a Democratic convention ought to have great weight 
with all thinking men; but to me I confess I have never had a 
very high regard for the expressions of political parties in plat- 
forms. 

In every campaign which has been fought in this country 
there has been one prominent predominant issue, and people 
have divided and aligned themselves according to their views 
upon that question, and notupon the side issues which have been 
patched into the platform. The repeal of the bank tax played 
no partin thelastcampaign. Many of us—I was one—openly and 
frankly repudiated it on the stump. Why, all party platforms 
are necessarily and deliberately elastie. Down in Alabama our 
friends have constructed a marvelous platform, catholic and 
broad, upon which every man who is a Democrat, every man 
who thinks he is a Democrat, and every man who says he is a 
Democrat, can stand with both feet and support the distin- 
guished nominee who honors this House by his presence. It is 
an admirable platform. 

Out in old Missouri they have been making another platform, 
a masterpiece of elasticity, a platform so broad that even the 
luminous goldbug from Maine seems inclined to hop upon it. 
I confess when I read that platform it seemed to me as if a new 
light had burst upon the old State of Missouri, and I thought 


_ that perhaps his constituents had administered a kindly correc- 


tive to our genial friend who went there to make it. 

Mr. BLAND. Will you allow me to interrupt you? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. Will you stand on that platform? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. I do not know whether I will or 
not. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam afraid that no one like you will. We de- 
mand the restoration of silver to where it was, beginning at 16 
to 1, and changing the ratio. We stand by and are for free 
coinage. I hope my friend will say that he remains on that 
platform. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Oh, no; when I frame a platform 
to stand on, I framea platform which has but one meaning all 
over the country. 

Mr. BLAND. That has but one meaning. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Allright. I will not discuss that 
question with my friend. It may be, however—and Iam sure he 
will pardonthe suggestion—that those burning aspirations which 
have developed so much within the past few months may have 
made our friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] cautious and con- 
siderate. Why, sir, the simplest, and therefore the greatest, of 
poets, Edward Lear, I think correctly sizes the situation in Mis- 
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guage: ; 
Phere was an old man in a tree, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee; 
When they asked, ‘* Does it buzz ?” 
He replied, ** Yes, it does; 
It’s a regular brute of a bee.” 
[Great laughter. | 
Our Republican friends have not anything to say on this ques- 
tion of adherence to platforms. I remember that in the cam- 
paign of 1888 they came before the courtry with a solemn dee- 


laration in favor ot l-cent postage. They elected their President, 
and from that time to this neither the President they elected, 
nor their nickel-in-the-slot Postmaster-General, nor any member 
of either House of Congress, so far as I know, has ever whispered 
a word in regard to l-cent postage. So honors are even be- 
tween us. 


It is said, Mr. Chairman, that if we repeal this 10 per cent tax 
on State banks there is no danger of a return to the ** wild cat ” 
currency which existed before the war. I wish I could be as- 
sured of that; but it seems to me there never hus been an epoch 
in our history when theoriesof finance, false theories in my judg- 
ment, were so numerous as they are at the present time. 

If our Populistic friends, for instance, should happen to carry 
a State, holding their subtreasury views, | do not know what 
kind of a currency they would give to us. Now, [I am not in 
sympathy with the existing currency system of thiscountry. I 
will go as far as he who dares go farthest in remodeling that 
system. I care not whether you base your system on a national 
currency or on a State bank currency under national supervi- 
sion. I believe that we need more currency, and [believe that 
we ought to supply the country with it; but I want every 
dollar of currency which floats in this country to be absolutely 
good, good not only in the locality in which it is issued, but 
good in every other locality in the United States. I believe it 
is possible—not by this amendment, but by some other amend- 
ment, perhaps following in the wakeof thedistinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, or my friend 
from New York |Mr. WARNER]—I believe it is possible for us to 
give tothe peopleof thiscountry a better and a more voluminous 
currency than they now have. 

The people who sent me here have passed through the heat 
and the flame of the wild-cat experiment, and, so far asl am con- 
cerned, I can never cast a vote here which will render a return 
to that currency possible anywhere in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is all that I desire to say directly 
upon the question involved in the pending bill. It comes to us 
in a time of great financial distress and business depression, and 
it seems to me it will be germane, or not altogether irrelevant, 
if we consider carefully the causes of that depression, and to that 
subject I desire particularly to address myself. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, if I have my friend’s permis- 
sion I would like to ask him a question before he leaves the point 
he has been discussing. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. A short one. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. I believe that in your State, at one 
time before the war, while the State bank system existed, cur- 
rency was issued by some of your banks under authority of State 
legislation, upon security in the nature of railway bonds? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Upon State bonds issued to the 
railroads. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, bonds issued in aid of the railroads. 
There were, I believe, some eighteen or nineteen banks which 
issued currency upon that basis, and if my recollection is cor- 
rect every one of them failed within a year or two after they 
were organized. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. 
board. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Within one or two years after they were or- 
ganized? 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. 
the details. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was not that currency based upon bonds 
or securities issued by the railroads? 

Mr. HALLof Minnesota. No, the gentleman has been misled 
by the term “ railroad bonds.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I have seen a statement, in a discussion of 
the question of State bonds, that mortgages given on railroads 
not less than 10 miles in length were permitted to be deposited 
as security and currency to be issued upon them. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Iam not very familiar with the 
history of that period, but the bonds as I understand were bonds 
which the State issued to the railroads to encourage railroad 
building. 

Mr. SWANSON. I[am sure that Ihave seen the statement 
that they were bonds in the nature of mortgages on railroads. 


I think all of them went by the 
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Mr. HALL of Minnesota. That, I believe, is a mistake. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Lasked the question because I did not know 
but the gentleman might be familiar with the details of the 
matter. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Iam not. I speak only from gen- 
eral recollection. 

Mr. Speaker, from the books of the Treasury I obtain the fol- 
lowing statement of the finances under four years of Democratic 
as compared with the immediately succeeding four years of Ke- 
publican Administration, to wit: 


Under President Cleveland, 1885 to 1899. 


RECEIPTS. 
Surplus in Treasury March 1, 1885, including $100,000,000 gold 


| A PEA LATE O SE Ss Oe Re HE EA $159, 856, 506. 41 
Revenue from all sources (except Post-OMice) March 1, 1885, 
ey OS I a ESR RE 
Pom) 1G LONE PORLIB .. cnc dn cnpascncac cccnbjuncseccsoncecese) SPUPTON ee 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ordinary ‘expenses of Government, exclusiveof Post-Office. 1,085,741, 113. 66 
Bonds purchased and public debt reduced__.................. B41, 448, 449. 20 
Tote IRE GONE OOD a cccictde cnntitictgtibahiseninns 1, 427, 189, 562.86 
Surpius on hand............ sullen sae eahignap sind blasthole 183, 827, 190. 29 
Under President Harrison, 1889 to 1698. 
RECEIPTS. 
Surplusin Treasury March 1, 1889, including $100,000,000 gold 
IO ATED EB ES IME ROMA EOE EDIE 
Revenuefrom all sources (except Post-Ofice), March 1, 1889,” 
RRA OED Th TIO 2-« ai, uccansciicatinbinielanicdinienindalinipinnsnine aiiteiliandies : ae 
Fund for redemption of national-banks notes................ *68, 671, 039. 25 
Nt Sa BO PE ncn ncsitnrnhiatitniniititn tiwinininestinnns 1, 792, 221, 820. 12 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ordinary expenses of Government, exclusive of Post-OMice. $1, 365, 723, 590. 74 
Bonds purchased and public debt reduced.................... 258, 799, 727. 35 
National-bank notes redeemed ........-........--------------- *46, 898.978. 09 
Dated Sapehss Bee GE occhenctntaeteantibeapeedion 1, 670, 022, 296. 09 
Cash in Treasury March 1, 1898, including 8100,000,000 gola 
reserve swenddboddign oaglsinn eines aeieandiaaddicedibedean. ie 
* By the McKinley law passed in 1890 the fund set aside for the redemp- 
tion of national-bank notes was covered into the Treasury and became a 


part of the assets of the Government. 


irom this statement it appears that Mr. Cleveland found $25,- 
000,000 less cash in the oconer than he turned over to Mr. 
Harrison; that Mr, Cleveland's revenue receipts were $110,000,- 
000 less than Mr. Harrison’s; that Mr. Cleveland paid off $83,- 
000,000 more of national debt than did Mr. Harrison; that Mr. 
Cleveland ran the Government for $280,000,000 less than did Mr. 
Harrison; and that at the end of their respective Administra- 
tions Mr. Cleveland left in the Treasury $63,000,000 more than 
Mr. Harrison left. Assuming, which is substantially the fact, 
that the average population of this country during these two 
\dministrations was 63,000,000, we find that under four years 
of Democratic rule, as compared with the succeeding four years 
of Republican rule, there was saved to each person in the United 
Stutes in taxes collected $1.74, in debt paid $1.32, in surplus ac- 
cumulated $1, and in the general expense of carrying on the Gov- 
ernment $4.44. Inother words, Mr, Cleveland’s Administration 
cost exch man, woman, and child in the nation $8.50 less than 
Mr. H.. rison’s. It cost the whole people in the aggregate $535,- 
000,000 less. 

When the Democratic party went out of power in 1889 it left 
to its successor an unapprepriated surplus of $184,000,000, mostly 
in gold. Of this, $100,000,000 constituted the “gold reserve,” 
a fund maintained to redeem and keep at par our greenback 
currency. In spite of a Republican Senate the Democracy had 
earried on the Government so wisely and economically that as 
it retired it left the Treasury vaults gorged with accumulated 
millions. 

When it resumed power in 1893 it found that surplus gone, 
the gold reserve threatened with depletion, and the Harrison 
Administration preparing to sell bonds in order to replenish 
the reserve. More than this. So wanton had been the appro- 
priations, so extravagant the expenditures, so reckless the re- 
duction of the revenues during these four Republican years, 
that it was evident the Government would not receive during 
the year 1893 as much money as it had promised to pay out. A 
deficit was inevitable. 

OTHER SYMPTOMS OF DISASTER. 


Aside from the deplorable state of our finances, there was that 
in the business and ecenemic condition of the whole world which 
presaged the coming storm. For many years here and every- 
where the mania of speculation, y land speculation, had 
been increasing. Everywhere the “‘ boomer” was at work, fic- 


_titious fortunes were easily made, and men grew rich, not by in- 
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dustry, not by physical or mental labor, but by:chance—by luck. 
The witch’s horseshoe was in the ascendant, and pluck, not 
judgment, was the touchstone of success. 

Not only the regular dealer, but the merchant, lawyer, doc- 
tor, workingman, the widow, the orphan’s trustee, and even the 
clergyman and the servant girl, invested their savings in city 
lots and watched with a gambler’s eye the trend of the real-es- 
tate market. Where is the city in the United States that is 
not now and for more than a year past has not been recling and 
staggering under the effevis of a collapsed ‘‘ boom,” debauched if 
not ruined by the unwholesome intoxication of speculative 
prices? 

There seems to exist some intimate connection between real- 
estate speculations and financial panics. As the rapidly rising 
barometer foretells the twisting cyclone, so does the quick ad- 
vance of real-estate values presage the coming panic. Unlike 
personal property, real estate is absolutely unsalable upon a de- 
clining market; no man can unload or protect himself from 
further loss. He isa fixture annexed tothe realty, and with it 
he tumbles to the bottom. 

For many years we have been indulging in this kind of specu- 
lation. ‘‘Inside property” has attained fabulous values, and 
suburban property far out in the woods and pastures has fol- 
lowed with equal pace. Men bought in anticipation of a rise. 
Small cash payments were made and mortgages given for the 
unpaid purchase price. Everybody had ‘‘invested” and every- 
body was in debt. Wewere gambling on credit. Margins were 
small; credit was boundless. As early as 1890 this country was 
ripe for a financial convulsion. The ‘‘ boom” had expanded to 
its utmost tension; the collapse was inevitable. 

As I look back over these ; ears. of dizzy prosperity Lam forced 
to the conviction that the crisis which is now upon us was as 
certain and unavoidable as is the racking headaches and the 
feverish pulse which succeeds and punishes the prolonged de- 

uch. 

A TRIPLED OF EVILS, 

It isa superstition of the railway boys that accidents always 
come in triplets; not singly, but in groups of three, in quick suc- 
cession. Tholatter half of 1890 gave us the McKinley tariff, 
Sherman’ssilver law, and the failure of the Barings—a triplet of 
misfortunes which, like the disasters upon the railroad, will be 
ever memorable for the suffering they caused. 


HARD TIMES IN EUROPE. 


The house of Baring Brothers, of London, was in fiscal im- 
portance second only tothe Rothschilds, Its customers were the 
nations and the greatcorporationsof the world. It had invested 
largely in securities of the Argentine Republic and the real es- 
tate and railway enterprises of South America and Australia. 
Suddenly the bubble of speculation burst, and the Barings fell 
helpless and bankrupt into the arms of the Bank of England. 
The wise and powerful supportof that greatinstitution prevented 
the instantaneous crash which otherwise must have followed. 
This was in November, 1890. Thecrisishadcome. Speculation 
here, in Europe, and around the globe stopped when the Barings 
fell. The Australian bank failures followed in quick succession. 
Everywhere money was ‘‘ tied up,” people in debt, interest due, 
real estate declining and unsalable. ‘l'oo late in common with 
the rest of the world we learned the lesson that for the one man 
‘“‘who broke the bank at Monte Oarlo” there were thousands 
whom the bank at Monte Carlo broke. [Laughter.] 

With a stoppage of speculation depreciation began. Values 
fell, business was depressed, wages reduced, factories closed, 
men thrown out of employment, labor troubles developed, and 
the era of hard times with all its attendant disasters and dis- 
tress swept around the globe. 

For a time the United Statés seemed to withstand the shock 
of the Barings failure, and the semblance of prosperity re- 
mained with us. The American farmer came to the rescue of 
the American tor and interposed between him and his 
ruin the enormous and unusual crops of 1890 amd 1891. The first 
year after the failure we shipped and sold abroad over $100,000, - 
000 of wheat and flour more than we had exported in any of the 
three prior years. Our exports of corn, cotton, cattle, meat 
products, etc., were also largely in excess of prior years. The 
next , 1892, we did the same thing. Thus it was that we 
retarded, although we could not prevent, the coming of the in- 
evitable hard times then prevalent throughout Europe. The 
crops of 1892, however, were ordinary crops and gave us no un- 
usual surplus for export. Therefore in 1893 the crash came 
to us. 

in Europe, South America, Australia, everywhere except 
here, the years 1891 and 1892 were years of business depression 
and disaster. I remember that in the last Preside cam- 

those modest — men known as the Republican ‘‘spell- 
inders,” aye, even Mr. McKinley himself, gloated over the clos- 
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ing of the foreign factories and the hard times which existed 
everywhere except here. It was, they said, one of the benefi- 
cent fruits of the McKinley tariff. 

It it be true that civilized nations are sympathetic, that they 
are so closely allied and intertangled by trade and financial deal- 
ings that when one is struck the shock vibrates through all, then 
it is possible that we in America are to-day suffering from the 
reflex action of the sufferings we then inflicted upon others. 
Our McKinley chickens have come home to roost. 

BAD FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 

In the United States we had one element of danger which did 
not exist abroad. I refer to our silver legisiation. Ever since 
the resumption of specie payments the business of this country 
has been upon a gold basis. Everything we sold and everything 
we bought was measured by the single standard of gold. True, 
we had other kinds of money, paper and silver, but we used 
them as the representative or equivalent of gold, because they 
were convertible into gold. 

In 1878 the Bland-Allison act was passed providing for the pur- 
chase of $2,000,000 of silver each month and its coinage into 
standard silver dollars. 
371+ grains of pure silver conta‘ned in the dollar was about 03 
cents. It wasthen believed that this increased coinage would 
so increase the price of silver that the silver in a dollar would 
soon havean intrinsic or market value equal to the gold in a gold 
dollar. Instead of this the increased coinage led to increased 
— of silver, and its value continued to fall in the mar- 
cets. 

Under this law we were constantly adding to our currency dol- 
larsof continually depreciating value. Within the United States 
they were by law a legal tender with a debt-paying power equal 
to gold. Outside of the United States they had the market 
value of 371} grains of silver and no more. The gold coin wasa 


dollar everywhere, the silver coin was not a dollar anywhere | 


except here. The one was cosmopolitan in use and value, the 
other was local only. 

for this reason foreigners long ago began to grow suspicious 
of our national money. They realized that the time would soon 
eome when gold would disappear and silver alone remain in cir- 
culation here. Therefore, in all the loans they made to us, inall 

he bonds and mortgages they took from us, they stipulated in 
the contract that the principal and interest should be paid in 
gold coin. 

In the ninety years preceding the Bland-Allison act we had 
coined only 8,000,000 silver dollars. In the twelve years under 
that act, from 1878 to 1890, we coined 378,000,000 silver dollars. 
Slowly but surely we were drifting to the exclusive use of silver 
money—to silver monometallism ona level with Mexico, China, 
and Japan. 

The whole world knew and dreaded this. 
that knowledge, in defiance of that fact, the same Congress 
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ver, 2.5 per cent greenbacks: March, 1893, 7.8 per cent gold, 
per cent silver, 28 per cent greenbacks. So gold Was con- 
| stantly going out of the Treasury a y silver was coming in. 
THE PA? 

Our own capitalists and banks w alarmed. Quietly but 
rapidly they began to gather in and hoard the yellow coin in 
anticipation of its going toa premium. The people, too, began 
to do likewise. Everywhere there was the shadow o ar, the 
dread of a vague and impending calamity. Then commenced 
the runon the banks. Oneafteranother they closed their doors. 
Solvent institutions called in their loans and accu od money 
to meet the threatened ‘‘runs.” Credits and exten were 
refused. Merchants and manufacturers who depended upon bank 
money to meet current expenses found their supply cut off and 
were forced to close. Failures and suspensions became epi- 





which produced the McKinley tariff law brought forth its twin | 


monstrosity, the Sherman silver law. It was formulated by a 
Republican Senator, it passed a Republican Congress by a solid 

tepublican vote, with every Democratic vote against it; it was 
approved by a Republican President. From core to skin, from 
center to cireumference, in its conception, in its birth, in every 
hour of its existence, it was wholly Republican. 


The law was only anaggravation of the Bland-Allison act. It 


| fusion and distress could not have 


substantially doubled the outputof silver dollars and accelerated | 


our speed towards a silver basis. 
excuse for the passage of the Shermanlaw. They who voted for 
it sinned against thelight. They deliberately put to the hazard 
the prosperity, business, and happiness of 63,000,000 people in 
order to purchase the votes of silver Senators for the McKinley 
bill. The bargain was the most shameful and in its effects the 
most disastrous ever consummated in our history. 
BUROPE TAKES OUR GOLD. 

Foreign capital at once became alarmed. Our bonds and other 
securities were thrown back upon us, and gold taken away 
from us. The first year after the passage of the law we sold 
abroad $44,000,000 of merchandise more than we bought, and 


also shipped abroad $68,000,000 gold more than we received; | 


that is, we paid to Europe in goods and gold $112,000,000. 

In the second year after the law our enormous crops furnished 
a substitute for our gold. Ourexportsof merchandise were the 
largest in our history, exceeding $1,030,000,000; our imports 
were less than in the previous year. Wesold more and we 
bought less, and the difference, over $116,000,000, we left abroad 
in payment of our called-in indebtedness. We used our surplus 
crops instead of gold to liquidate our foreign indebtedness. 

When ‘the force of those mighty surplus crops of 1890 and 1891 
was spent gold again took its flight from us. The Treasury re- 
ports show this. The amount of net gold in the Treasury was, 
on July 1, 1890 ‘passage of Sherman law), $190,232,000; on March 
4, 1893 (Cleveland inaugurated), $103,284,000. During the same 


There was no justification, no | 


| but here in each case in addition t 





demic. Men were thrown out of employment; business stopped. 
fTHE BURSTING OF THE ‘“ BOOM.” 

Then at last came the bursting of the ‘‘ boom.” The concen- 

trated force of years of wild, senseless speculation culminated in 


disaster and distress. Values collapsed, everybody was in debt, 
interest matured, property was unsalable, and debtor and credi- 
tor stood paralyzed and hopeless in the storm center of the panic. 
It was the same old story over again—the story of 1837, of 1857, 
of 1873, of 1883—the story often told, never entirely forgotten, 
but rarely recalled until it has been again repeated. “The proph- 
etess Cassandra always foretold the truth, but the gos so willed 
it that no one believed her. I sometimes think that history 
speaks with a Cassandra’s voice, {ér no matter how clear and un- 
mistakable are the lessons she teaches, mankind seems destined 

to heed them not. 
HISTORY REPE 


ATS ITSELF. 


Those of you who are familiar with Mr. Schurz’s excellent 
Life of Henry Clay, written eight years ago, will doubtless re- 
call his vivid picture of the panic of 1837. He says: 







History shows fewer examples of wilder financiering. No wonder that 
the money market, which in times of inflation always suffers from spas 
modic fits of tightness, became tight beyond measure, and that th sof 
an approaching collapse multiplied frotn day to day. Bu nd 
speculators cast about frantically for some means of relief * * The 

| influx of capital from Europe ceased. The speculation which had] vailed 
there during the same period was brought to an end by financial e1 I 4 
ments in the autumn of 1836. Discounts went up and prices down. * * * 
English creditors calledintheirdues. Themanufacturing industri h, 
carried along by the general whirl had produced beyond demand, |! re 
duce their operations, and the price of cotton fell more rapidly than it had 

| risen. 

; * * * Tt became painfully apparent that the speculation in pu 
lands had anticipated the p f settlement by man 


ssible progress « 











The imagined values of great po ons th vani i into in 
air. The names of the paper towns located in the 1 t like 
ghastly jests. Fortunesin city lots disappeared overnight. The accumulated 
masses Of imported merchandise shrunk more than one-third in their value, 
Stocks of all kinds dropped witha thump. Manufacturin rbii nts 
stopped. Tens of thousands of workingmen were th vn on th eet 
Bankruptcies were announced by scores, by hundreds. Everybody was 
i “ly in debt; there was a terrible scarcity of available ets. The banks, 
be... “vippled by the difficulty of coliecting their dues, and h idden 
depreciation of the securities they held, could afford verg little if any help 

* * © Ruin followed: banks suspended throughout the country. Con- 


been more general 


Like causes produce like results. The financial crisis of 1837, 
thus described by Mr. Schurz, came back to us in 1857 and in 
1873, and is now with us again. Each was the resultof unwhole- 
some speculation and inflated real estate values. In each the 
effect was first felt in Europe in the formof business depression; 
o depressed business we have 
had a financial panic, a seare arising from a want of confidence 
in our money and in our monied institutions. 

THE CAUSES OF THE PANIC. 

It was unbridled speculation which brought to us, in common 
with the whole world, hard times; but it was the Sherman sil- 
ver law which intensified the distress and created for us what 
the world has not had—a panic. 

The McKinley tariff, in so far as it disarranged business and 
caused, as its distinguished author claims it did, distress and 
depression abroad, played its part in this work of demoraliza- 
tion. That law, coupled with the extravagant appropriations of 
the Fifty-first Congress, cut down and cut off the revenues of the 
Governmentand squandered our magnificentsurplus. It drained 
the Treasury to a vacuum, and left usin the hour of our greatest 
peril without revenues or resources to meet the distress which 
has come upon us. 

The pretense that this panic is inany wise attributable te 
the Democratic Administration; that the Wilson bill has had 
anything to do with it, is unworthy of an intelligent man’s con- 
sideration. It utterly overlooks and ignores the indisputable 
fact that the business depression and stagnation which exists 
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here exists in every other civilized nation on the globe; that 
instead of being local it is universal, and that if it has assumed 
the form of a financial panic hege and not elsewhere, it must be 
because of some inherent defect in our system of finance. 

In only one respect has the proposed reduction in tariff taxes 
affected the condition of affairs. 
importations and thereby cut down our revenue receipts. The 
——— of lower duties has induced importers to wait until the 
ow rates went into effect before they imported. This has so re- 
duced our custom receipts as to force an issue of bonds. McKin- 
ley did his unclean work well. He so squandered our surplus, 
he so reduced our Treasury resources as to render it practically 
impossible to reduce the tariff without temporarily increasing 
the national debt. There was method in the madness of the 
Fifty-first Congress. 

So far as the panic was the result of excessive speculation of 
the past few years, so far as it exists here to the same extent as 
it exists elsewhere, no political party is in the least responsible 
for it. But so far as it has resulted from political influence or 
interference it was the direct and inevitable consequence of the 
vicious legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. It commenced 
before the last Presidential election was decided. The outflow 
of gold began with the passage of the Sherman law, the reve- 
nues were diminished and the surplus squandered before Mr. 
Cleveland was elected It was long before the election that Sec- 
retary Foster announced his intention to use the gold reserve 
in payment of current expenses ‘upon a pinch,” and the issu- 
ance of bonds to maintain that reserve was seriously considered 
by the Harrison Cabinet. The skies were red and angry, the 
storm was in the horizon long before the people’s verdict was 
rendered in 1892. 

It is upon the shoulders of McKinley’s servile and obedient 
Congress that history will place the ee for most of 
the failures and much of the distress of the panic of 1893. 

The proof of this is in the fact that the moment this Congress 
repealed Sherman’s silver law the — the scare, ceased. The 
run upon the banks, the failures of banks, the hoarding of money, 
the exportation of gold, all stopped when Sherman’s law fell. 
The delay in the repeal of that law was indefensible, unpatriotic, 
and cruel. It prolonged the panic, continued the uncertainty, 
and delayed recuperation. The indisputable fact that when that 
law was at last repealed the panic stopped and recuperation be- 
gan is conclusive proof that the law produced the panic. 


THE PANIC IS OVER. 


The panic is over. Confidence is restored in our currency and 
in the solvency of our banks. The people no longer hoard their 
money, but deposit it; the banks no weer cal: in their loans, 
but are loaning their accumulations. oney is cheap; capital 
is ready to resume business. 

But the depression still continues. It exists elsewhere; itex- 
ists here. here has been a great shrinkage of values, a de- 
cline of prices here and elsewhere. 


THE LOW PRICE OF WHEAT. 


I was astonished to hear the intelligent gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. HEPBURN] attribute this to a fear of a Democratic reduc- 
tion of the tariff. When he attempts to substantiate that state- 
ment by showing the shrinkage in values of agricultural prod- 
ucts he proves too much, and kicks his case out of court. Itis 
aoe Gan the prices of our agricultural products have greatly 

eclined. 

This is especially true of those of which we raise and export 
a great surplus, Take wheat for example. It has fallen to the 
lowest price in thirty years. But what determines the price of 
our wheat? The price of the surplus is the price of the entire 
crop. No elevator or warehouse man 8 one price for that 
part of our wheat which he will use at home and a different 
price for that which he will sell abroad. It all goes at the same 
price, the price fixed in the markets of Liverpool, where our 
wheat competes with the surplus wheat of the world. Its price 
in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, on the farm, is the Liver- 
ap price less the cost of handling and transportation. If wheat 

s low here, as it is now, it must low in Liverpool. If there 
has been a shrinkage in the values of our agricultural products 
here, there must have been the same shrinkage in Liverpool; 
for if this was not so we would not only ship over our surplus, 
but we would ship our entire crop if we could get more for it 
there than here. 

Now, Liverpool being the market in which the prices of our 
agricultural products are determined, I leave it to the gentle- 
man’s active ingenuity to = sommes how any change in our tarilff, 
how the “threat” of the Wilson bill could affect the Liverpool 
market. Unless our tariff legislation can reach over the sea, 
and lay its hands upon those foreign markets where we sell our 
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surplus products it can not affect the prices of those products in 
our own markets. 

Our Western farmers understand this. They are not the ig- 
norant numskulls McKinley mistook them for. When he raised 
the duties upon farm products and told them they were getting 


It has temporarily restricted | their share of the benefits of ——_ he did not deceive them. 


They knew from their experience that prices in the home mar- 
ket inevitably followed prices in the foreign market, and that no 
tariff duty, high or low, could add one penny to the selling price 
of their crops, because no American tariff could affect the mar- 
kets ofEurope. McKinley insulted the farmers of America when 
he pretended to protect them in his bill. They ‘‘sized him up” 
and hurled back his insults when they went to the ballot boxes 
in 1890 and 1892. 

Still, prices are very low; just as low in Europe as they are 
here. Why? The world’s crops have not been larger than 
usual. Nogreatsurplus has been produced anywhere. Weour- 
selves in the past year have exported less wheat, corn, cotton, 
meat products, etc., than for several years past. And yet prices 
are much lower. Why? Because prices depend upon demand 
and supply. If the supply is the same as it was last year, but 
the demand is less, the price will be less. This is just what has 
occurred in Europe. Since the failure of the Barings they have 
had hard times over the water; harder in 1893 than in the prior 
years. Wages have fallen, men are outof employment, distress 
and —— have been as great there as here. The people to 
whom we sell our products—our customers—have been hard up 
and forced to economize. 

There are just as many mouths to feed as ever, but they eat 
less and waste none. It is not overproduction, but reduced con- 
sumption; not an increased supply, but a diminished demand 
that has sent prices down in the markets of Europe, and there- 
fore sent them down in our own markets. The tariff and the 

roposed reductions of the tariff had as little to do with this 
all in prices as had the man who rides in the moon. These great 
agricultural crops of ours are outside the pale; they are beyond 
the reach of a protective tariff. You can not, by raising the 
tariff, increase nor by lowering the tariff decrease the prices at 
which they are sold. 


NO PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER. 


In the wheat fields of Minnesota and Manitoba enormous crops 
of the best wheat ever grown are raised. Side by side the sur- 
plus of these two crops go to the seaboard; side by side they cross 
the ocean, and face to face they meet each other in the markets 
of Liverpool. The Manitobafarmer gets for his wheatits Liver- 

1 price less transportation. The — of Minnesota wheat 

n New York is its Liverpool price less charges; its price in 

Chicago isits New York price less charges; its price in Minne- 

apolis is its Chicago price less charges, and its price on the in- 
terior farm is the Minneapolis price less charges. 

If you shut Manitoba wheat out of Minneapolis it will compete 
with ours in Chicago; if you exclude it from Chicago it competes 
with ours in New York; if you shut it out of the United States 
altogether it still competes with oursin Liverpool, and there, 
uninfluenced by tariffs, the ae of the crop and of the entire 
crop is determined. What difference does it make tous whether 
we meet that competition in Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, 
or Liverpool so long as Liverpool gauges and fixes the price at 
each of these points? Unless your tariff canshield us from com- 
— in Liverpool, it can not protect us anywhere this side of 

verpool. 

LEGISLATION WHICH WILL HELP. 

If you are sincere in your desire to help the farmers of the 
Northwest, stop squandering the public funds upon the patch- 
work improvement of unknown rivulets and undiscoverable har- 
bors, and give us the needed appropriations for a canal connect- 
ing the navigable Mississippi with the Great Lakes, deepen our 
water channels, and give us a ship canal from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic. Give us cheaper transportation to the seaboard and 
to Liverpool. Add to the prices of our crops all thatcan be saved 
in the costof transportation. Give us untaxed rails for our rail- 
ways, free coal for our locomotives and barges, free ships for our 
eargoes. Youhave not much money left in the Treasury for any 
pur ; but whatever appropriations are made let them be 
made for these great and beneficent internal improvements. 

The only tariff legislation which can in any way benefit the 
American farmer is such as will give to the money he receives 
for his crops a greater purchasing power. You can not by 
tariffs raise the price of wheat he sells, but you can by reducing 
the tariff reduce the price of what he buys. If he gets but 50 
cents for his wheat you can give to that 50 cents the same pur- 
chasing power which 75 or 100 cents now have. You can not 
by taritf legislation give him more money, but you can by tariff 
reduction make the money he gets go farther. And when ow 
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have done this you will have restored to the American farmer 
the prosperity of which the tribe of McKinley has robbed him. 

It is to the free list and not to the agricultural schedule of 
your tariff laws that Western farmers must look for their eco- 
nomic salvation. 

The panic is over, but hard times remain. Recuperation has 
begun and recovery with noiselesstread ismovingon. Wehave 
touched the bottom of distress and henceforth every step is up- 
ward. Menare beginning to disentangle themselves from the 
meshes of speculation, and the wholesome work of liquidation 
and release goesforward. In the great clearing house of disas- 
ter balances have been struck and the business world breathes 
freer, fuller, stronger. Would you aid this recuperation? 
Would you hasten this restoration? Then say to our brethren 
at the other end of this Capitol that 65,000,000 of people are once 
more upon their feet ready to resume business; that they care 
not what Senators desire to say about the tariff, but they want 
to know what the Senate will do with the tariff. 

I have no hope that anything we can do here will effect the 
instantaneous restoration of business prosperity. The prostra- 
tion which results from overstimulation and excessive specula- 
tion must work its own cure in the course of time and by natural 
laws. Legislation can do nothing except to remove the hin- 
derances to recuperation and allay needless fears. 

It is to the credit of many Republican members of this Con- 

ress that, realizing the evils and dangers of Sherman's silver 
aw, they joined with us inits repeal. It required great moral 
courage to thus repudiate and annul the vicious legislation of 
which they were the authors. They stood the test manfully and 
well. 

It is not to their credit that immediately thereafter they at- 
tempted to shift the responsibility of their own acts upon those 
who had not acted at all, and Legan to scare the people with 
awful predictions of the ruin which would follow a reduction of 
the McKinley tariff. Instead of manfully admitting that the 

anic was the direct result of what had been done by them, they 

razenly asserted that it was the result of what was going to be 
done by us; that instead of the effect following the cause, the 
cause followed the effect. Such paradoxical logic is the last re- 
sort of desperate partisanship. 

For such purposes prediction is better than fact, and prophecy 
is safer than argument. The bogie man was enlisted in the 
service of the grand old party, and a persistent attempt was 
made to hoodoo the American people. hat such unwholesome 
forebodings have to some extent alarmed the timid and impeded 
the resumption of business is probably true. In times of doubt 
and disaster the wildest rumors and most senseless predictions 
find credence among the credulous and the nervous. 

I have collated, and hope soon to present to this House, a fully 
indexed compilation of the prophecies of ruin in which gentle- 
men indulged during the tariff debate. Handsomely bound in 
Russia, as a companion piece to the travels of Baron Munchausen 
and thé fantastic tales of the Arabian Nights, the volume will 
we tothose whoappreciate the marvelous and enjoy the 
absurd. 

Unless these gentlemen are false prophets the passage of our 
reduced tariff bill will utterly annihilate every American indus- 
try now protected by the McKinley law. Not a solitary lamb 
will gambol upon the hillsides; not a loom or spindle will move 
in our woolen or cotton mills; no coal, iron, or lead will be 
mined; no steel will be made or shaped into useful articles; the 
pottery kilns will freeze and decay; collars and cuffs will perish; 
our enormous tin-plate establishments will vanish like mush- 
rooms; no marble will be quarried in Vermont, no limestone in 
Maine; the forests will again become primeval, the woodman’s 
ax will spare the tree, and no timber be hewn, no lumber 
sawed; sugar cane will no longer yield itssweetness, and the sap 
of the maple will cease to climb; machinery will rust and rot, 
workshops crumble in decay, and every smokestack will be the 
tombstone of a slaughtered industry; millions of capital will be 
wiped out of existence, and millions of unemployed workingmen 
will die of starvation. Everywhere desolation will tread upon 
the heels of devastation. Chaos will come again, while some 
blasted Britisher, perched upon the aluminum apex of the 
Washington Monument, with satanic leer, will sketch the uni- 
versal ruin of the unprotected industries of the great Republic. 
[L. ughter.] 

Thus saith the prophets. 

This power of supernatural prescience with which the Repub- 
lican oracles are gifted is invulnerable to all assaults of fact or 
reason. It is difficult to battle with the intangible, it is use- 
less to argue with prediction. 

For more than one hundred years these favored industries of 
ours have been guarded by a constant and unbroken protective 
tariff. Sometimes it has been very high, but never so high as 
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under McKinley’s law; sometimes it has been very low, much 
lower than proposed by the Wilson bill. From start to finish, 
in every hour of their existence the custom-house has shielded 
them from foreign competition, and for their profit has levied 
tribute upon gil the other industries of the nation. 

The Wilson bill reduces but does not destroy protection. Al- 
though more radical than the Morrison bills or the Mills bill, 
it lecves the tariff higher than it was at any time before the 
war. Is it true that after a century of fostering care, after ages 
of subsidy and encouragement theso protected industries can 


not exist without the increased taxes McKinley gave them? Is 
it true that the longer they are protected, the greuter is the 


necessity for their higher protection? Are taritf taxes never 
to be reduced; must they exist forever, always increasing? 

You say that thousands of unemployed workingmen are suf- 
fering and starving. These are your protected workingmen. 
Has your boasted system, so long maintained, merely kept them 
alive from day to day, consuming all that they earned, accumu- 
lating nothing for the future, and turned adriftin times of busi- 
ness depression, homeless, helpless, hopeless? Has a century 
of unbroken protection thus pauperized the workingmen in the 
protected industries? 

Gentlemen, your prophecies confess too much. They concede 
the failure of your theories. They admit that your system so 
weakens the industries and impoverishes the workingmen it 
assumes to strengthen that without constantly increasing pro- 
tection they can not stand. 

To this culmination does your policy lead us. The system 
which Clay advocated as a temporary expedient for the encour- 
agement of infant industries has become under McKinley the 
permanent support of industries long established and gray with 
age. The slight tribute which Hamilton imposed to develop 
new enterprises, McKinley has transformed into an ever in- 
creasing and an eternal tax. 

Unroll the mystic scroll of prophecy, and tell us, if you can, 
how many ages must elapse, how many generations of men 
must be born, taxed, and buried before these centenarian in- 
dustries will become self-sustaining and an overburdened people 
freed from the impositions of protection. [Applause. | 

Mr. WARNER. Mr.Chairman,though lamin sympathy, sir, 
with the movement for the removal of what is now the Federal 
prohibition against State bank currency, I regret that, as ap- 
pears by the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] and the remarks of those who have 
preceded me, it has been decided to attempt to forward such 
a cause by pressing it as a rider upon the pending bill. Not 
merely, sir, is the cause of State bank currency a sufliciently 
important one to deserve special and exclusive consideration, 
but while I appreciate that the question of relief to those who 
last summer assisted themselves without the permission of law, 
after the means provided by law had utterly broken down, is 
properly a matter of less importance than the reformation of 
our whole bank-note currency system, I submit that this, too, is 
a matter of sufficient importance to have deserved discussion 
upon its own merits. And I do not believe, sir, that any cause 
worth any consideration atall was ever helped by complicating 
it with any other, however meritorious. I am too much inter- 
ested, sir, in each of these matters not most heartily to regret 


what I believe is the damage to both most likely to ensue. So 
much for that. 
The Brawley bill is legitimately before this House. It was 


proposed as an independent, nonpartisan measure, and after full 
discussion both insubcommittee and in committee wasadopted— 
as I believe I may say without revealing the secrets of our prison 
house—by an overwhelming vote, not divided along party lines. 

It is a measure of which I amin favor--though my constitu- 
ents are not interested; and it is, therefore, to this bill now 
pending that I shali venture to direct the greater portion of 
what I shall have to say. 


FAILURE OF THE NATIONAL- BANK SYSTEM. 


It would be superfluous for me to dilate upon the condition of 
our financial affairs in August last. It was so serious as to be 
indescribable; it is too well remembered to need description. 
Its most marked and most instructive feature was the demon- 
stration it gave of the utter worthlessness of our bank-note cur- 
rency system. We had had one for thirty years; it had long 
before been demonstrated to be inefficient—and as a bank-note 
currency system was plainly byoken down—not on account of 
any special defect, but because its real object had long ago been 
accomplished. Its principal aim was not to provide bank-note 
currency—there was a plethora of that when the national-bank 
system was established—but rather tostarve the business public 
into purchasing Government bonds, as a condition of being 
permitted to do business at all. 
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So far wasit from accommodating itself to the wantsof devel- 
oping communities that it took $11 in funds free for investment 
in any given locality to secure for that locality $9 in currency. 
So tar was it from expanding to meet the growing demands of 
the country that, while twenty years ago the then outstanding 
$340,000,000 of national-bank notes represented more than 45 
per cent of all our circulation, ten years later the $347,000,000 
of similar notes then outstanding represented but 28 per cent of 
our currency, and a year since—the latest date at which condi- 
tions were normal—the $172,000,000 of national-bank notes then 
in circulation outside of the Treasury were less than 11 per cent 
. our currency, of which they had ceased to be a material fac- 

r. 

So far was it from being elastic that we had come to expect 
twoperiodsof stringencyin each year, oneof which—thatin the 
late summerandearly autumn—invariably arrived; while a care- 
ful survey of the course of our national bank-note circulation 
showed that the general tendency, at first to its increase and af- 
terwards to its withdrawal, had absolutely no connection with 
present or prospective, however certain, business demands for 
currency. 

It had long since found it impossible to exist under the law of 
its creation, and of late years had not even pretended to observe 
it. And as a necessity of existence, todo the necessary business 
of their communities, national banks had long since ceased even 
pretended obedience to law, and discounts were made in times 
of stringency in the face of depleted reserves. This practice 
was possible because the initiative was in the hands of the 
banks, and the Government had power only to punish; a power 
which, I think wisely, it forebore to exercise. 

In the other particular, however, that of furnishing currency, 
the initiative was in the hands of the Comptroller; and so the 
banks were powerless to break the law, no matter how beneficent 
might have been such violation. And nothing is more instruct- 
ive than to contemplate the futile writhing and contortion of 
our national-bank note currency system in the strait jacket with 
which it had been pinioned, and tosee the not merely inadequate, 
but positively ludicrous, results of the most strenuous efforts 
possible to respond to the most urgent demands for relief that 
this generation has heard. 

{ do not refer to its failure to meet the situation—though this 
was phenomenal in itself, The increase of our currency by ad- 
ditions to national-bank circulation during the late panic was 
only about 14 per cent, and was far less than the amount by which 
the banks of a single city virtually increased it by clearing-house 
certificates alone—little more than half the amount by which 
individual bankers increased it during the month of August 
alone by amen buying gold in Europe and shipping it here. 
This. however, is less noticeable and ridiculous than what its 
efforts did accomplish. 

The table which I now quote is itself a conclusive exposure: 


National-bank notes outstanding *—| SUrplus reserve in New York banks, 




















week ending— 
June 1, 1893................ 8177, 164,254 | June 3, 1893............... $20, 987, 500 
SU i Me cvadsvecwengs 178, 718, 872 | July 1, 1893.......... nal 1, 251, 725 
Aucust 1, 1893... ......... 183,756,147 | August 6, 1893t._.... ---. — 14, 017, 800 
September 1,.1893......... 198,980,368 | September 2, 1893 t.......— 1,567,525 
October 1, 1893............ 208,690,579 | October 7, 1893............ 28, 628, 725 
November 1, 1893......... 209,311,993 | November 4, 1893_........ 52, 013, 450 
December 1, 1893 ......... December 2, 1893.......... 76, 096, 900 
January 1, 1804_........... 83, 796, 650 
February 1, 1894.......... 1i1, 623, 000 
i SA ee 75, 778, 900 
AT RN ie wntis naka 207, 875 80, 797, 970 
_. 2. eee 207, 833, 032 rr 82, 808, 150 
DONT, Te nintincass asin 7, 245, 019 | Jume w, 1894_.............. 77, 965, 100 








Snening those temporarily in the United States Treasury and subtreas- 
uries. 
+ Deficit. 


June 1 last, there was a surplus of about $21,000,000 in excess 
of legal reserve lying in New York banks awaiting investment, 
and the amount of national-bank currency then outstanding was 
about $177,000,000. During the month cf June the surplus re- 
serve in the New York banks decreased to $1,000,000, while the 
national-bank notes ee to $178,000,000. Au- 
gust 1, the bank funds wered $14,000,000 below their legal 
reserve; the demand for money to move the crops was increas- 
ing, the stress was almost a ic; yet the national-bank cur- 
rency had inereased but 85,000,000 September 1, the situation 
was improving, and the deficit had fallen to $1,500,000; and, now 
that it was less needed, the national bank note on be- 
gan to expand —e and stood at $199,000,000. 

October 1, the deficit had turned to an embarrassing surplus 
of $30,000,000; but the national-bank currency expansion was as 
hard to stop as it had been to start, and aggravated the plethora 
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by an increase of $10,000,000 during September—on October 1 
standing at $208,000,000. November 1, the idle funds had in- 
creased to over $50,000,000, but the national-bank issues were 
still expanding, standing on that date at $209,000,000. Decem- 
ber 1, the unused surplus had risen to $75,000,000, but the na- 
tional bank circulation had contracted less than $500,000. Jan- 
uary 1, 1894, the banks had $80,000,000 more than anybody 
wanted, but the national-bank issues had remained stationary 
for three months at about $208,000,000. By February 1, the sur- 
plus seeking employment had risen to $110,000,000, while the 
national bank note circulation was still about $208,000,000; dur- 
ing February the $50,000,000 loan to the Treasury was floated, 
the most of which was taken from this surplus; yet it stood on 
March 1, at $76,000,000; on April 1, at $81,000,000; on May 1, at 
$83,000,000; and meanwhile the national-bank currency had re- 
mained stationary at about $208,000,000. 

A littleless thana yearago, therefore,when there was the great- 
est demand that this country has ever seen for currency, the 
national-bank issues constituted a smaller percentage of our 
total circulation than at any other time except during the pre- 
ceding year; the almost frenzied efforts of the national banks 
were utterly futile in bringing material assistance until after 
the crisis had passed; and the result of their attempt to aid us 
has been to keep the volume of national-bank currency outstand- 
ing during the last fivemonths, when the amount of unemployed 
currency was greater than it had ever been before, at the high- 
est point it has reached for five years. And thisisnotall. The 
law permits but $3,000,000 contraction monthly in any event. 
It will not be possible, therefore, to get back to a normal basis 
before the annual stringency due next September, and probably 
not for a year thereafter. In every particular, therefore, ex- 
cept security, our national-bank currency system has proved a 
most striking example of what such a currency ought not to be. 

It was to such a dead fetich that our stricken business appealed 
when caught in the panicof August last. It wasstolid and help- 
less, and they were forced to help themselves, albeit the law 
forbade it; and never was there offered a more conclusive proof 
of theself-reliance of our citizens and the ey of business 
expedients over Governmentdirection. Notmerely by financiers 
in our great cities, and by great corporations experienced in 
handling such crises, but in every part of the country, with the 
exception of the far Southwest, did the people work out their 
own salvation. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WARNER. I will yield for a short question. 

Mr. MARSH. <A very shortone. I will not take a moment. 

Mr. WARNER. Very well; what is it? 

Mr.MARSH. While the national banks last summer and fall 
were endeavoring the best they could to expand the circulation, 
were not you and your friends in this House endeavoring to cur- 
tail it? 

Mr. WARNER. The best answer to that is that the gational 
banks did expand their circulation; but the quickest time they 
could do it in by any process known to the law passed by a Re- 
publican Congress was not shortenough toenable them to meet 
the emergency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that brings us to the consideration of the 
Brawley bill and the subjects with which it was intended to 
deal. It provides, to state it summarily, for the suspension of 
the penalty against any American citizen who shall have dared 
to supply himself or the community with currency, and applies 
to those cases only which occurred after the Ist day of August 
last, and only to such currency as was circulated and recalled 
before the Ist day of January last. 


CURRENCY EXPEDIENTS USED. 


And now, sir, not merely to explain the precise situation with 
which the Brawley bill deals, and to correctcertain radical misap- 
prehensions which seem to be current in this regard, but espe- 
cially to note .as a slight contribution to a discussion which has 
already been inaugurated and must continue until our bank-note 
currency system has been put upon a legitimate basis, I venture 
to note somewhat in detail the several classes of expedients 
adopted. 

CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


First was the use of clearing-house certificates, poepent so 
called, of which New York issued $41,495,000, Philadelphia $11,- 
000,000, and Boston $11,448,000, and five other cities ( Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Buffalo, and Detroit) some $5,000,000 
additional. The following is a summary memorandum in their 
regard: ; 

New York.—Denominations, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000. interest at 6 


‘per cent; issued upon deposit of approved bills receivable or other securi- 
ties, not in excess of 75 per cent of market value of such securities; such 








1894. 








certificates to be received and paid in thesettlement of balances at the c 
ing house. 








Use confined exclusively to banks which are members of the Clearing 
House Association, *‘ and these certificates were of no value in the hands of 
any other party. Thereis no record here of a loan certificate ever ing 
held or offered for redemption by other than a member of the associa 
tion.”’ Resolution of October 2, 1860, vi “Any member ofthe Cl 
House Association who shall pay or deliver to any party, other thana ‘mn 
ber of the said association, the certificates of deposit of the clearing-house 
depositary, shall be subject to a fine of $109," Was understood by the: ia 
tion to apply to these certificates. 

‘“The reason for the issue of loan certificates was the disturbed financial 


condition then existing, whichin the opinion of the Clearing-House Associa 
tion has made it necessary to resort to the same methods that had bee 


adopted on previous occasions, é. ¢., 1873, 1884, 1890." 


Aggregate issuc__- r 
Largest amount outs 
First issue......_. a 
Latest issue _......._... 

Final cancellation 


ins es i ieitideieeies: Vs 
anding at one time.................. —, 
.. June 17, 1893 
20, 1893 
1,1893 





38, 280, 000 
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Boston.—Denominations, #5,000 and $10,000, bearing 7.3 per cent interest. 
Certificate precisely like that issued by the New York Clearing House 
Association. 


A prominent banker of Boston writes: 


“The object sought, it seems to me, inthe issue of these certificates, wasto 
enable the banks to assisteach other by loans at a regular rate of interest, 
7.3 per cent, upon collateral security, the security being deposited with a 
committee for the benefit of all certiticate holders, thereby releasing a large 
amount of currency for public use. 

“This arrangement was made on account of a great financial emergency. 
Without the facilities afforded by it, whereby one bankcould borrow of an- 
other on the security of its assets, I doubt if it would have been possible for 
many of the banks to have sustained themselves, certainly not except at 
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the cost of the failure of many merchants and corporations and practica 
a complete prostration of busine , 
Agrregate issue 448. 000 
Maximum ou "4 ») 
First issue Ji x0 
Final cancellation : ( o1 

P iladelphia Deno tio ; ’ ; Sis 1 t in res 

Form and restrictions asto l ¥ Yo Ch 
were only used between \ ily 
settlements with each other ‘ 
Arccregate issue ”) 
Maximum outstanding at any one tim ! wh) 
First issue 
Final canceliation sO2 
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at 6 per cent (and 4 per cent commission Limited to 75 
value of securities deposited. Certificate the same as New Yo 

‘They were never circulated and never used for the purpose of cirvn ) 
and were not used by any other than those banks which w mein tt Oo 


or redeemed their checks throuch, the Clearing-Hou Association 





Maximum outstanding on any one date . 8087 , 000 
Pirst iseue ........._. - ; aa 2 Aug. 11, 1903 
Fimal cancellation __ ; ‘ Sais cons oul Nov. 10, 1803 


‘“The principal reason for pursuing this course was the tnability of t 
banks to procure currency to settle their balances, as has always been done 
heretofore. It is generally supposed this scarcity of currency was cause! 





to a great extent, by large deposits being drawa out and placed in safe-de 
posit vaults on special deposit 

“The wisdom of this course of action was demonstrated almost imme 
diately by a subsidence of the excitement which had been noticed here, and 
as it was in nearly all of the large cities, as it convinced the community that 
the banks comprising the clearing house were determined to act together to 


sustain each other in order to prevent disaster to the busine mrounity. 
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“The certificates were nearly all issued in the larger denominations and 
were used only insettlement of balances through the clearing house. There 
Was no case reported, and [ do not believe there was any case, where they 
were used for any other purpose.” 

Raltimore, Md.—Denominations, $1,000, $3,000, and $6,000. 

“They were issued by the Baltimore Clearing-House Association to facili- 
tate the exchanges through the Clearing House only, and for no other pur- 
pose, and in no manner could be used as circulating notes.” 

Amount issued: 





I aT $173, 0L9 
RE PIE IV EEO ae 
OO i 858, 000 
SE ve citiettthele te ae ol. «weiss amiedinaniihaan 1, 475, 000 

nin OS UTI i nse bs cnn od neh 0s lis abs edi to sided eiiteascird acteabadlla tno ws <omsidvmemnn: id eum 
Sn a ee Dec. 31, 1893 
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BALTIMORE CLEARING HOUSE. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—* The certificate and the manner of issuing same—as also 
the collateral securities received—were in accordance with the rule prevailing 
in the New York Clearing House; in fact were exact copies of the loan cer- 
tificates used in New York. These certificates were used forno purpose ex- 
cept paying balances to banks in the Clearing House. They were never used 
outside the Clearing House and by the banks connected with the same. 

“They were found not only convenient, but without the use of them it 
seems as if it would have been impossible for the banks to have made their 
settlements with each other.” 

SSID . cccuctsntandvésnetonsh 
Date of last issue... .... 
Date of final retirement is 
Aggregate issue _............... ok ewasice sécbuuuiis Sedens nllaanscnante ee 


The largest amount outstanding at any time, July 9, $925,000. Certificates 
were issued in denominations of $1,000 and 85,000. 


Detroit, Mich. -Only denomination, 95,000. 


...June 27, 1893 





DE tte tine nse nhanntibne apntnnts taawubie sonnapeineneiinl $500, 000 
Greatest amount outstanding on any day -.......................-.-.. 360, 000 
POE, CURE atte Chew cdhidnides net ennbdeninemincadedaseesiuuan Nov. 10, 1893 
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Form of certificate same as New York. These certificates ‘‘were not in- 
tended to, nor did they, circulateas money. Their size, $5,000, was an effect- 
ual preventive of that. Again, their payment outside the association was 
actually — Such payment rendered the member so doing liable to 
a fine of as 

New Orleans.—Denominations from $500 to $10,000 as the banks required. 
Interest 7 per cent. Not to bein excess of 75 per cent of market value of 
securities deposited, the committee reserving the right tocall for additional 


| security whenever, in their judgment, it may be required. 


‘These certificates were issued solely for settlement of daily balances at 
the clearing house. They were not used outside of the clearing-house banks, 
and were never intended for such use.” 

Aggregate issue evccces=~ 81,029,000 
Maximum outstanding at any one time inne 992,000 
ee BE OD. . . nnsccacutdcianes veces -.dune 23, 1893 
Ce ie eg Oct. 31, 1893 
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In the main, this memorandum will speak for itself. There 
are, however, two matters which it is perhaps proper I should 
make clear at this point: First, the clearing-house certificates 
just referred to were not issued in violation of the law; they were 
never used and could not be used as currency; their case would 
be in no way affected by the passage of this bill; and from no 
wend interested in them is there any desire for its passage. 

ot merely from their nature and denomination were they on 
their face so inconvenient for use as currency as to preclude the 
possibility that they should be so adjudged, but they are ex- 
pressly made receivable exclusively in exchange between the 
associated banks—a mere convenience for keeping mutual ac- 
counts between the members of a partnership—and generally, 
especially in the case of those issued at New York City, orehib. 
ited by heavy penalties from even being let pass into the hands 
of anyone outside of such association. In short, these clearings 
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house certificates, properly so called, were nothing but ordinary 
business expedients repeatedly used before, and of which indeed 
some form is in constant daily use, even in ordinary times, in 
most cities outside of New York. 


In their issue and use no law was violated or evaded. It is, 


however, doubtless true that the extent to which it became | 


convenient to use these expedients, forsettlements between banks | 
of mutual balances, was increased by the fact that their reserves | 


of actual cash had already in some cases become reduced below 
the legal limit. 
a violation of law. The actually illegal thing that responsible 
bankers all over the country did do was to discount paper while 
their reserves were below the legal limit; and, as I[ have also 


noted, this has so uniformly been done in every crisis through | 
which we have passed that the law has become a dead letter. It | 
is not necessary to argue here as to the propriety of what the | 


banks did. I think that they did right. The fact, however, 
which I wish here to emphasize is, first, that so far as concerns 
the great cities and the clearing-house certificates issued by their 
banks, they were not issued in violation of law, and would not 
be affected by the passage of this bill; and second, they are ut- 
terly indifferent as to what you may do in its regard. 

IRREGULAR CURRENCY. 

But outside of our great financial centers conditions arose 
which were novel and desperate to those who had to deal with 
them. They saw no way except squarely to violate what they 
understood to be the law. They did it openly and aboveboard, 
honestly and effectively, all over this country, to the inestima- 
ble relief of the situation, and thus most certainly averting in- 
calculable loss and suffering. And before making further com- 
ment I quote here the imperfect but characteristic memoranda 
which have come into my possession as regards these successful 
efforts of our American people in their villages and factories to 
help themselves in defiance of law. 


‘ 
c 


As before noted, however, this was not in itself | 


Bonds as Currency.—Many of the holders of bonds of large denominations 


areexchanging them at the Treasury for their equivalent in smaller denom- 
inations. This is occasioned by the desire to use bonds as currency, and 
shows the scarcity of reguiar currency among the bankers. By having a 
bond for a large amount changed by the Department into several! bonds for 
#50’s, $100’s, and $500's, the banks are able to make payments, in case there is 


arush made on them, and they can use the bende for curren-y. This isa | 


concerted action and has been the subject of action and suggestion by the 
Western banking associations and also py the ciearing-nouse associations of 
larger cities.—American Security Financial Review, August 25, 1893. 

The Register’s Office at the Treasury has for the last week been in receipt 
ofnumerous consignments of 4 percent United States bond: for exchange 
into smaller denominations, the amount thus exchanged during the last 
three days amounting to more than $1,000,000.—Comm:rcial Bulletin, August 
5, 1893. 


Boston, Mass.—‘‘Certified checks have been issued, but toa very limited | 


extent, as a substitute for currency.”’ 


Springfield, Mass.—‘‘ One device used in this vicinity to supply circulating | 


medium was the issue in payment by corporations to their employés, weekly, 
of small checks instead of cash.” 

Springfield, Mass.—‘‘Some of our large corporations here paid their em- 
ployés in five-dollar and ten-dollar checks, which have been circulated as 
currency.” 

Salem, Mass.—‘‘ We saw evidence, at the time, of friends and individuals be- 
ing forced to the use of pay-checks.”’ 

Fall River, Mass.—'‘T wo or three of the mill corporations, for one and pos- 
sibly two weeks, paid their help in checks upon the banks in which they 
were depositors. Iam unable to give the amount, but it was not large.” 
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Fall River, Mase.—* The demand for currency here was relieved by some 
of the corporations using their checks, without certification, instead of cur- 
rency 
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“Tunderstand the same method was pursued in other cities and towns in- 
this State.” 


New Bedford, Mass. 





‘Two at least of our cotton corporations used checks 

eriod, say, of about three months, the de- 
nominations being mostly & and $10,and in some instances one-dollar and 
two-dollar checks were used. They were similar to the regular bank check 
used by corporationtreasurers. They were accepted cheerfully by the help, 
who had no difficulty in cashing them for the necessities required. It was 
considered a successful move, and no doubt helped banks. I do not think 
that the help were deprived of work on this account.” 

New Bedford, Mass.—*Some of the mills adopted the check system for 
sums under 8, and the city used checks for ® and #10. In this way the 
pressure was taken in a great measure from the banks, and they had no 
trouble afterwards in securing bills, silver, and gold as needed 

North Adams, Mass. 


-The banks did nothing, but the leading manufactur 
ing concerns issued orders in currency denominations, * Pay bearer $ in 
goods,” etc., Which were accepted from merchants for deposit as cas y ail 
the banks. 

Lowell, Mass.—*‘ During the late financial crisis a few corporations and 


dividuals employing labor in this city paid their help for wages in ¢} 
yayable through the clearing house, on account of the difficulty in 
ng currency of anykind. Thesechecks were generally forsmall amou 
one or two weeks’ wages—say % to 830. I know of no other attempt to g 
over the difficulty.” 

Worcester, Mass.—“‘A few of the large concerns like Washburn & Moen 
paid off in checks on their respective banks, which checks were payable 
through the clearing house.”’ 

Willimantic, Conn.—** During the stringency of July, August, and Septem 
ber it Was with extreme difficulty that this company could secure currency 
to meet the weekly pay roll, amounting to about #000 per day, and at one 
time notified our employés that we would be compelled to pay them in 
checks, and went so far as to have them printed, which were in the usual 
form of a regular check, payable to bearer. 

* Fortunately, the First National Bank of Willimantic was enabied 
tinue to supply us with currency, though we understand at a cor 
loss in payment of premium and express charges.” 

Hartford, Conn.—The only action taken by the Hartford Clearing-House 
Association was a resolution to the effect that it would be advisable for the 
banks to send out to the larger dealers a circular reminding them that 
checks, etc., due at their counters, are payable through the clearing house 
and should be so stamped. ‘‘{n response, some of our manufacturers (not 
all) for a short time paid their help by checks drawn as requested, instead 
of using currency, as is customary.” 

Ttartford, Conn.—‘‘ Manufacturers in this city, in many cases, have used 
for pay rolls their own checks, drawn payable through the clearing hot 
and in denominations of #1, $2, 85, and $10, but not certified, they 
readily taken without certification.” 
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New Haven, Conn.— ‘One manufacturing firm instead of using currency 
for their entire pay roll, paid the larger amounts, like $10, $15, and 820, with 
their regular written checks.” 


New Haven, Conn.—(Press notice, August 11, 1893.) “ Mayor Sargent, the 
head of the firm of J. B. Sargent & Co., says that the shut-down of that firm 
is not due to lack of means, but to the inability of the banks to provide cash. 
The firm proposes to have checks of various denominations printe! and 
made payable by the Mercantile Bank of New York. The employés will be 
paid in this way, and in their turn will meet their obligations to storekeep- 
ers and landlords.” 
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New Haven, Conn.—' It was stated in the Register of August 11, 1893, that 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, of Hartford, were kept running at night to 
print paper money for Hartford manufacturers.” 
New Haven, Conn,—* In some of the neighboring cities and towns cashiers’ 


checks have been issued with cashiers’ name and all printed; also many 
*pay-roll’ checks have come to us from diff -rent parts of the State, some 

printed entire, and others with written signatures; and I do not know of 

pay ope of either of these classes of checks on the part of any of our 
anks."’ 

Bridgeport, Conn.—‘ Bach of our banks has probably more pay rolls to pro- 
vide for than the average bank in other New England cities. During the 
financial stringency of August and September last the dealers of our banks 
were on severai occasions under the necessity of using in their disburse- 
ments for pay rolls an unusual amount of fractional silver, and in very few 
cases to give checks to individuals for weekly payment of wages.”’ 


Providence, R. I.—* There are two concerns that have paid their help by 
checks through the clearing house that I knowof. The balance of our man- 
ufacturing concerns have bought and paid in currency. * * * There has 
been some payment of the helpin Pawtucket and Woonsocket by check, but 
Dotto any great extent. 

“T regret I can not give you more information in detail about the check 
business, but the parties that have done it do not seem to be very proud 
about it, and will not say much.”’ 

Providence. R. I.—*‘ Some corporations issued checks (one issue at least 
being certified) to their help on their banks, these checks being in some 
cases for denominations corresponding with bank bills and Government 
issues, and others for the exact amount required to pay their help.” 
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Woonsocket, R.I—“ The mills in Woonsocket, during the stringency of 
money matters, wenpsempees once or twice to resort to corporation checks 
being unable to obtain bills at any price. Our corporation was compelled 
to issue one thousand of these checks one week only; but fortunately for the 
treasurer, who had to sign these checks, we succeeded in e b. after- 
ward. These checks Were usei very generally in Rhode Island for two or 
threeweeks in August, and helped to tide over a time when no other means 
of payment could devised. In my long business e ience I have never 
known another sach peculiar stringency. Aconcern that had over $100,000 
deposited in the bank was obliged to use checks because they could not get 
bills to pay their labor.” 

Portland, Me., September 10.—“‘Curreney has been somewhat scarce, and 
corporations having large pay rolls to make out, in one or two instances, 
used checks in part payment. I believe. however, that there will be no 
further necessity for this, as bills are coming in quite freely.” 

Rochester, N. ¥., September 1, 1893.—**This clearing house has taken no action 
either as tocertificates or in tocertifiedchecks. * * * A fewof our 
manufacturers have used checks to some extent, andin some cases 
small drafts on New York banks have been issued.” * * * 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 3, 1894.—“‘The only instance of use of substitutes for 
currency last summer was in the case of two banks—the Marine and the 
Manufacturers and Traders’—who printed pay checks for individuals and 
firms, Which they certified. These werein use only a short time.” 

‘alo, N. ¥Y.—‘* During the late currency famine, when it was utterly im- 

for banks here to draw a supply from outside some manu- 

urers availed themselves of pay-roll checks, arranging their banks 

te accept their checks on money de: ted, and this, ot ee oe 
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certified and charged, of course to the account of the depositor. These 
checks were used in the payment of debts to merchants and others, and were 
aepoited in the bank, as all other checks were deposited, and paid through 
the clearing house. We do not understand or learn that this prevailed any 
considerable length of time, thirty days being the extreme limit which these 
pay-roll checks were used.”’ 


Gloversviile, N. Y.—At this place checks were used during the stringency 
payable at future date, of which the following is a specimen: 
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Binghamion, N. Y.—‘‘ Some of our banks thought it might help to have the 
factories pay by check. A single trial satisfied them, and so we all bought 
the currency and satisfied all demands in the usual way.”’ 


The Zrie Railroad issued printed pay checks drawn on New York, which 
Were used as local currency at their stations, and in general redeemed by 
station agents, who were aliowed to include them as cash in their remit- 
tances to the main office. 


Johnstown, Pa,—Bond certificates originated and put in operation by the 
Johnson Company, manufacturers of street-railway supplies. By agree- 
ment with the company, the employés invested two-thirds of their pay in 
these ‘“‘bond certificates"’ representing securities deposited in trust, De- 
nominations: $i and 85. ‘“‘The business people of Johnstown accept these 
certificates for goods in lieu of currency, but the banks do not receive 
them on deposit; the plan has been a success, and thereby the means of 
averting much suffering and distress.” 
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Pittsburg. Pa.—‘‘The means here used inthe attempt to remedy the lack 
of currency were clearing-bouse certificates (used exclusively by banks in 
settlement of daily balances), and the payment of workmen in some few 
cases by checks, payable through theclearing house only, and in fewer others 
by payment of total amount due, one-half cash and one-half in time notes, 
running from thirty days to six months. 


“In a degree these methods proved of service, but were only as a drop in 
the bucket to the requirements of trade and commerce in Pittsburg. 

“During the months of July, August, and September the banks found it 
impossible to extend the accommodation required by merchants and manu- 
facturers, holding the very best commercial paper, and all enterprises were 


. consequently hindered.”’ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—“Some few manufacturers for a short time paid their 
hands in checks." 

Richmond, Va.—'‘Some of our manufacturers have used certified checks, 
payable through the clearing house, in paying off their hands. Others have 
adopted the plan of issuing scrip payable ondemand at the end of sixty days, 
and specifying on their face that they are in payment of wages due, 

“These have generally passed payment at par; others have paid a pre- 
mium for currency.” , 

Richmond, Va.—‘*The city of Richmond issued some $200,000 baby bonds, 
in denominations of $5 and $10, payable in one year at 6 per cent, and some 

few of the manufacturing companies issued their checks payable in sixty 
days, with interest. to their employés, which were used by them with the 
merchants in buying provisions.” 


rg, Va.— We furnished our people sufficient currency to pay their 
laborers; we were careful not to let people who might hoard currency have 
more than $50. As to time certificates, we are still enforcing the law, but 
where a person needed a larger amount than $25 for urgent demand we ac- 
commodated them. * * * A great many of these time certificates have 
ch hands; some having accepted them in payment of property, by mer- 
chants, and for various debts.”’ 

Danville, Va.—Clearing house scrip issued ‘‘which was readily accepted 
by merchants and citizens generally in payment of goods or any kind of 
debt. * * * Itis first-class State bankcurrency.”’ Dated August 14, 1893, 

in ninety days. There was So issue, Which was of the above 
; the entire amount issued was #42, Of this amount issued 834,028 
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were retired before maturity, 5,125 were retired on day of maturity, £2,671 
have been since retired, leaving #22 still outstanding 
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Jlumbia, S. C.—* Clearing-house certificates.’ 
and $50. Limited to 663 per cent of value of securities. 
1895 


Aggregate issue, 82.000. 
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Columbia Elearing Reuse Aseacialien, $1.09, % 


N ae _No a3 


COLUMBIA, S. C, Avous? tOrn, 1893. ~ 

This iff , that the Banks composing the " COLUMBIA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION” 
havé deposited. with J ne undersigned Trustees of said Clearing House Association, securities of the approved raluc 
of One (fy Du mage to secure to the bearer hereof the sun of 
~t=2 ONE DOLLAR +e=>- 


a 
lawful money mae United States, payable on or before ths First day of dav uary, 1894. 








Thts Certifdete i+ issued 'n eocordanre with the proceedings of spe“ COLUMBIA CLTARING HOUSE ASSOLTATION ~ 
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“These certificates wereissu 


only for the purpose of making exchanges 
between the banks, but were al "i 


itin circulation by the banks 





cipal reason which induced the banks here to adopt this measure was to 
enable them to move the cotton « rop of this section successfully, since we 
feared at the time the issues were made that we wt be unable to secure the 





necessary currency from our New 
stringency had in a large measure 
eased up before the cotton cri as moved toany extent; 
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might, therefore, have been relieved without the issue of certificates. But, 
under the circumstances, they were issued, and we found that they were 
readily received by the banks, and also by the merchan and thus, toa large 
extent, the money stringency in this neighborhood w remover 
Chester, S..C.—Instruments similar to those issue the Columbia Clear 
ing-House Association were used here. The riti posit were twice 
the value of the certificates issued. 
Florence, S. C.—The certitied check plan was in oper 
Eatonton, Ga.—‘‘I think that a large number of certificates vere 
used in Eatonton and Elberton, Ga., to supplement the currency) 1 
good effect, during the panic.”’ 
Macon, Ga.—One bank here issued certificates of deposit toa 
They were almost immediately taken up, however 
Columbus, Ga.—Examples of the instruments used here are th 
by the E e and Phenix Manufacturing Company and the Muscogee 4 
ufaciuring Company. 
The first was as follows: 
EAGLE and PH@NIX MANFACTURING CO 
| No. Columbus, Ga., Augus 1 
PAY TO BEARER 
ONE DOLLARin EAGLE AND PHC@NIX MERCHANDIS! 
To ——, Supt. 
Bagle & Phenia Mfg. Cv., niniuiepbiccdtidins 
Columhus, Ga 7) 
Upon its back was acertificate of the Columbus: S: avings Bank, that moods 
had been deposited in trust to secure payment. These were issu 
ous denominations and were readily accepted by business men and | 
The Muscogee Manufacturing Company issued an instrume in 
lowing form: 
$1 ONE— #1 
MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
No. —. Columbus, Ga., Sep. 2, 1893 
On demand at any time after sixty days from da if at 
grace, THE MUSUOGEE UANUFACTURING COM 
$1 PANY promise to pay the bearer the sum of one dollar $1 
This obligation is given as security jer and notin payment 
of wages due , piaaleend sehessaitiesiiieaimaitaniten 
and on payment hereof such claim will be fully satisfied and 
paid. 
$1 siebin Sipe esas sk casei lalaheae iin ; ‘< $1 
5 y & JT? § 
Albany, Ga.—*‘ Clearing-house certificates.” Denominations, 31, # 
Aggreg ES ee ( 
SPER Sy cp aint dns ; recat ote 
Highest circuls ation at any one time_._- 1.650 
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*‘in August last when the financial stringency had reached its maximum, 
we were confronted here with the serious problem of how to move the cot- 
ton crop—a problem upon the proper solution of which depended not only 
large interests in Georgia, but other States of the Union. Having utterly 
failed to obtain any money for this purpose from New ¥ or e..ewhere, 
we were forced to issue what is known as ‘clearing-house ¢ertiiicates,’ 
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These certificates were issued for the direct and only purpose of paying for 
and moving the cotton crop, and we prema? withdrew them upon notice 
from the Government; they were in circulation only sixteen days. Durin 
that short time they afforded a relief the value of which it is hard to esti- 
mate or express. 

‘*We were influenced in this issue by patriotic motives, and not merce- 
nary ones, and by the necessity forsome relief, which was absolute and im- 
perative under the circumstances.” 


Newnan, Ga,—Clearing-house certificate: 
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“RAZ WIS CERTIFIES, That the Banks comporing the Newnan Clearing Howse Association, |} 
fore the 
either Bank in said Clearing House 


gf 582 ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATE. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—Denominations, $100 and $500. Limited in amount to 66} per 
cent of value of securities deposited. 


AMEE TIED oo viidc sa nknin Since dentist Gai caalns $128, 000 
gg RRR SINE ER. OR RUE ORR 2ORO ae SP Aug. 18, 1893 
All retired by November 6, save......... 2, 800 


One distinguished banier of that city says: 


Before issuing any certificates we felt that the time had arrived when the 
business interests of our own territory made it incumbent upon us to fur- 
nish relief if possible. Factories would have been closed, and working peo- 
ple would have suffered, and all looked to the banks forhelp. Thebanksdid 
what ear —. and in their efforts to help save the country contemplated 
no violation of law. 


Another banker says: 


No effort had been made to push them into general use, but a considerable 
portion was in the hands of the people. They were favorably received, and 
the general feeling was that they had done good and would play an impor, 
tui and useful part in moving the cotton crop. 


— Atlanta Clearing House 
Association Certificate, 
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HEAL LOAN & BARKING CO. py 


C0. 
ATLABTA TROST & BANKING CO 


7 
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Lowey Barkimg CO. oh 
CAPITAL CITY GAN 
MERCHANTS BANK, 


ATLABTA NATIONAL BARB, 
AMERICAN TRUST @ DABKING CO 


Clearing Hoste 
SOUTHERN BANKING @ TRUST 


MADDON-RUCKER BASKING 


The following Banks compose the Atsenta 





Birmingham, Ala,—‘‘The pay-roll checks issued by the industrial corpora- 
tions here in no wise differed from those they have m using all the while, 
and which are orders upon the company itself or company store, in favor of 
the individual employé. ye employé takes up a portion of this or- 
der during the month, and the ce 
es con 
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the cash balance. These back balances have been settled up and pay 
days are proceeding as usual. a special concession to the men, Who were 
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obliged to have some cash, to a limited extent the company redeemed their 
checks or orders where the employ6é in whose favor they were drawn had 
sold them to other parties. This practice in no wise helped the company, 
but was a concession to the necessities of the employé, and was discontin- 
ued in October, or as soon as the payment of cash to employés was resumed.” 


Birmingham, Ala.—‘‘Clearing-house certificates;’’ denominations: 25cents, 
50 cents, $1, and multiples as high as $1,000. Secured by deposit of securi- 
ties of twice the value of the certificates. 


ID dh ncc sine dndasecbnghaene snincbiselaantibeiteibaraaen4 August 1, 1893 
IE i 5c ne edapnesenah éaeanoawabaahioeiven La OCR PD August 20, 1893 


“In all, the clearing house issued to the several banks which deposited 
the double security about 850,000 of blank certificates. My best informa- 
tion is, that of this 850,000 the banks never signed up and issued over $2,000 
to the public—that amount having been quite sufficient to stem the runs, 
allay excitement, and keep the wheels of business going. In the course of 
a few weeks the banks began retiring these certificates, and since November 
1 there have been practically none in virculation. * The panic, made intense 
by the = run on the First National Bank, popularly supposed to be our 
strongest bank, precipitated a sort of general withdrawal, which quietly 
proceeded aroue= the month of July. By August 1 every bankin town ex- 
cept two, which had control of their deposits in a way to make them safe, 
was in a position to break under a run. On August 2 the First National 
closed, and only the certificates saved a universal crash which would have 
carried down all banks but two and broken merchants and closed mills. 

“The banks paid only a small amountin money and the balance of all checks 
in these certiffcates. * * * The merchants at once accepted the certifi- 
cates as cash, and the breathing time thus secured allowed the excitement 
to subside. It gave the banks time to reénforce their reserves, and the city 
went through without further calamity. The limited extent to which the 
certificates were issued shows that the chief good accomplished was not by 
way of supplying a circulating medium, but in stopping withdrawals from 
banks and allaying the danger from runs until reason and confidence could 
be restored. * * * 

“The most obvious result of the payment of clearing-house certificates 
over the bank counters was saving the banks. But thechief sufférers from 
bank failures would have been their depositors, the merchants, the mills, 
and other people who would have lost their employment.”’ 
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An men bere Oe A Casmiee 
Mobile, Ala.—* The bankers here have protected themselves by adopting the 
certified check plan.”’ 


Vicksburg, Miss.—‘‘At the first some of the banks began to issue certified 
checks, but these were always presented in a day or two after issuance, and 
ete Brome paid. Then it was thought best to deal with each customer 
individually, and, as nine out of ten were found to be reasonable, with- 
drawals were the exceptionand not the rule. Itis possible that some of the 
certified checks remained out some weeks, put all were certainly retired 
as soon as we began to realize on our staple—cotton—so that by the 15th of 
October things were in their normal condition in this State.” 


Natchez, Miss.—‘‘ Many banks in our immediate section adopted a certi- 
fied check plan to husband their currency; but as I understand the opera- 
tions it is a simple certification by the bank that a depositor has a given 
amount of money with said bank. The holder can use such checks to meet 
obligations. Customers have their checks certified as a convenient method 
of paying their debts instead of drawing the currency.” 


New Orleans, La.—‘‘ We did hear that some of the small interior banks is- 
sued certificates of deposit in a limited way to supply the demand for small 
currency. 


New Orleans, La.—‘‘ Currency payments limited to $50 per day to any one de- 
positor; all other payments by certification of checks.’ 


Little Rock, Ark.—“ This has been our first experience in united effort in case 
of stringency. We scarcely knew how to accomplish the end desire 1 and 
finally resorted to the certified check system. The plan is simply that the 
banks would deposit with trustees certain first-class paper or other se- 
curities against which the trustees would issue checks in denominations 
desired, the same bearing their indorsement on their face that it was se- 
cured by approved collaterals.’’ 

‘These checks would then be furnished for pay-rolls, after being signed 
by the customer and certified by the bank. They would then be accepted 
by the merchants of the city, and are receivable by all the banks for pay- 
ment and are redeemable on presentation. There is no other city in the 
State that took such action, but several smaller towns where there was but 
one bank, adopted the certified check system." 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—‘‘A clearing-house committee was chosen to hold the 
pledged securities. No bank could get any clearing-house certificates uniess 
they were issued to it by the clearing-house manager upon the order of the 
custodian of securities. Clearing-house certificates were in denominations 
of $5, $10, 820, and Each stated on its face that it was receivable by all 

as weil as in yment of all obligations due the clearing house. For 
fear of penalties under the United States and Tennessee laws, however, this 
scrip was not allowed to be passed over the counters, ps to laborers or 
forpay-rolls; the amountoutstandingisnow very small. Thelargestamount 
of c eae certificates issued was only $16,000." First issue, August 
15, 1893. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—“* We find, after consulting with thedifferent banks of this 
city, that the amoant of clearing house checks issued for Pr purposes 
by the different banks of Cleveland amounted to about , 000. 

“We do know that several cities in this neighborhood where there are 
several banks have formed among themselves a so-called clearing house, 
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and have had their customers use checks payable through said my 
house, thus stop oe public banks or individuals from attempting the col- 
lection of these checks through the express company.”’ 


Canton, Ohio.—'* Some of our manufacturing establishments used certifled 
checks payable through the clearing house; others issued time scrip.”’ 


Saginaw, Mich.—‘‘ Toa limited extent the checks were stamped ‘payable only 
through the clearing house.’ But in that case, if the checks were presented 
by the payee, they were always paid in cash.” 


Bay City, Mich.—‘In relation to the methods adopted to alleviate the de- 
mand forcurrency during the recent scarcity, none of the banks here adopted 
any special method except to hold our currency as far as possible by certi- 
fying checks and making them payable through the clearing house, or pay- 
ing them in New York or Detroit exchange.” 


Detroit, Mich.—‘*One or two banks certified small checks for use by their 
customers. It was far from a general custom in the city, however.”’ 


Detroit, Mich.—“‘A meeting of the Clearing-House Association was held, 
and the requirements for ssttling in currency were modified in this way: 
That one-half of the amount of a debit balance might be paid in New York 
exchange. * * * The banks adopted one of the two methods, viz, the use 
of certificates of deposit for $5, $10, and in other cases checks for 85 and $10 
were lithographed. These checks were then certified by the banks and paid 
out for use in making up pay rolls, the parties to whom they were given dat- 
og one signing them. * * * There are only three other clearing houses 
in Michigan. * * * Toalimited extent individual banks used certificates 
of deposit and certified checks in lieu of currency.” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘ Our elevator companies had under consideration a 
plan for issuing small certified checks with which to purchase grain at their 
country elevators. Wedonot think that the plan proposed met with any 
considerable favor, altnough in a few individual cases a limited number of 
checks were issued and in some instances small drafts.” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—‘In order to start the grain movement some of our 
elevator companies and grain firms issued their checks in denominations of 
#20, $10, #5, and $1, bearing the certification of their bank, these checks being 
sent into the country by their agents in the same way as currency would be 
sent in ordinary years. Other concerns issued drafts on themselves in small 
denominations, making them payable at their bank, and still other elevator 
companies issued drafts as above, payable by the commission houses han- 
dling their grain. The exact extent to which these checks and drafts were 
made to serve as a substitute for currency it would be difficult to ascertain, 
but probably there were several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of them 
in constant circulation.” 


Spokane, Wash,—‘‘ The only means to meet the demands for currency in 
this section that we know of, was adopted by the county, which paid the 
school teachers in warrants, and, owing to the heavy discount on thesame, 
issued them in denominations of 85 and $10 each, the merchants taking them 
at par intrade. But little of this was done, however, as the warrants were 
held by the pcan to whom they were issued until they could be sold ata 
reasonable discount.” 

I am aware that some of the above are spoken of as clearing-house 
certificates. It is well to be frank in these matters, however, and 
the very banks which issued them are the ones which would be 
most prompt to admit that in no legitimate sense were they entitled 
to such designation—and indeed their frank explanations in some of 
the cases above quoted show how futile would be the attempt to 
defend their legality. Even if all other considerations were thrown 
aside, the denominations in which they were issued, and the uses 
which they actually subserved, are abundant proof that they were 
so directly in violation of the spirit of the law that if its letter does 
not reach them it may as well be considered as repealed in toto. 

In this way, sir, after the machinery so carefully adjusted by 
Government had utterly failed to work, the business common sense 
of our people readjusted its finances, and in every part of the land 
business started up again, manufacture continued, the laborer 
received his hire, and the merchant disposed of his goods. In not a 
single instance, so far as I have been able to learn, was a penny lost 
or did any community, when once it had considered the matter, 
find any trouble in the use of what, in the absence of all restrictive 
laws, would have been—and what in defiance of them actually 
was—a perfectly natural bank-note currency. The only possible 
exception that I have been able to find was in the case of one 
municipal corporation, the creature of law, as to whose currency a 
question of legal responsibility was suggested. 

In all other cases, and especially so far as concerns private individ- 
uals and corporations, the whole American people promptly accepted 
—each locality upon its knowledge of the conditions there—the 
paper of individuals and institutions. And as a result of this 
experience—most widespread, and had under conditions least favor- 
able to security other than the integrity of those who issued the 
notes, and the intelligence of those who were asked to accept 
them—there was not a single dollar lost in consequence. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me one moment? 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Dol understand you to say that the banks of New 
York in the crisis furnished currency upon the application of 
their correspondents without any trouble whatever? 

Mr. WARNER. They did not. Mr. Chairman, the banks in 
New York during the crisis suspended every accommodation 
that, as accommodation, they had ever granted anybody, in order 
to brace their loins, to meet as far as possible the crisis—by 
breaking the law so that they could use their reserve, by buy- 
ing gold in Europe whence they brought it at a premium, to 
satisfy not indeed all the requests, but the most pressing neces- 
sities of those dependent upon them; and the record of the last 
panic will show that it was the banks of New York, and not 
those in other cities, that swept themselves almost bare of cur- 

_rency, that brought their reserves clear down below the legal 
point in order to supply currency in large measure even to 
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mee who hoarded their reservesand refused thus to help them- 
selves. 





HARDSHIPS FROM LACK OF CURRENCY. 


And this experience had its counterpart. From all parts of the 
land we learn of the good fortune of those who were aided by the 
enterprise of others, of the misfortunes of those who were not 
relieved, or whose poverty left them indifferent, and of the utiliza- 
tion to an abnormal extent of special expedients for doing without 
currency that have long been exploited. I note a few characteristic 


cases: 

Portland, Me.—No certificates issued. ‘‘ We met the ditticulty in part by per 
suading our customers to deng the requests for currency to be sent out of the 
State.” Several national banks increased their circulation. 

Portsmouth, N. H. September 1, 1893.—‘' Our manufacturers have thus far man- 
aged to meet their pay rolls with currency, at some cost forthe premium thereon.” 

Willimantic, Conn.—Banks supplied customers with currency, although at a 


considerable loss in payment of premium and express charges. 

New Haven, Conn.—'‘' One or two banks were not able to furnish currency for 
pay rolls, and some factories were obliged toshut downin consequence.’ Among 
others, the papers of August 11 note that Mayor Sargeant, head of the firm of 
J. B. Sargeant & Co., states that the shut-down of that firm is due to the inabil- 
ity of the banks to provide cash. 

Boston, Mass.—'' Many of the banks here made special importation of gold, and 
bought currency to a considerable extent, paying a premium of from one-half to 
3 per cent, for the use of their customers.” 

Hopedale, Mass.—‘‘In this vicinity, payments outside of pay rolls were made 
by individual checks to an extent arababty larger than usual, and money for 
paying employés was obtained, in some cases at least, by paying a premium for 
currency.” 

New Bedford, Mass.—‘'The Clearing House Association notified all the mill 
treasurers that beyond a certain date the banks could give no assurance that 
money for pay rolls would be furnished. As a result—if not of this attitude, cer- 
tainly asa result of the businoss depression—some mills closed in part or whole, 
running alternate weeks or shutting down on half time.” 

Taunton, Mass.—‘' During the late stringency of July, Augnst, and September, 
to which you refer, I was aware of considerable difficulty experienced by our 
manufacturing establishments in obtaining currency for their pay rolis; but so 
far as I know we were none of us obliged to resort to clearing-house certificates, 
certified checks, pay checks, corporation checks, or anything of that sort 

Providence, Kk, I.—‘' For a few days there was great distress for want of money 
and there were cases where it could not be had trom the banks upon any amount 
of the best security offered by the most substantial people in the community.” 

New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Many of the New York City banks purchased currency and 
imported gold coin.” ; 

New York, N. ¥., August 2, 1893.—‘‘ Money brokers paid 3 per cent for currency 
and sold gold at 3 per cent. Philadelphia and Chicago were heavy buyers of gold 


to-day.” 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.—‘‘ So far as I am advised, no unusual means were taken to Fe 
vide business men with currency, although for some time the banks declined to 


cash checks, and provide the usual facilities.” 

Jamestown, N. Y.—‘‘ Asacommunity, we felt the depression, and our industries 
suffered for lack of funds. Our factories ran on reduced time, few, if any, 
shutting down altogether.” y 

Philadelphia, Pa.—‘ After the currency held by the banks was exhausted by 

yment over the counter, bonds were bought to obtain circulation, gold was 
imported from Europe, and currency was purchased at excessive premiums to 
meet the emergency and satisfy the demands of the people.”’ 

Penneylvania.—‘'One-half of the productive capacity of the iron trade is shut 
down on account of the scarcity of ieney.”—Patledel yhia Ledger, August, 1893 

Sunbury, Pa.—‘'I know that there was a great deal of trouble to obtain cur- 
rency from banks, even though the money was on deposit to the credit of the 
drawer of checks, and that checks were given to parties on Philadelphia upon 
which a premium was paid for cash to pay the men employed at collieries and 
manufactories.”’ 

Richmond, Va.—'' By agreement between the banks in our association no cred- 
itor bank could demand currency for balance due by exchanges. Northern 
exchange was paid when acceptable to creditor bank. Some of the manufac- 
turers paid a premium for currency.” 

Warsaw, Va.—'‘ Most of those who have any money to deposit keep it with the 
merchants and bankers of Baltimore City, and, not being able to draw it when 
they needed it, they were forced to do without it, in many cases at a considerable 
sacrifice and loss to themselves.”’ 

Wallace, N. C.—‘' So far as I hnow there have never been any such substitutes 
employed by our people; they are poor, have no money, and have found it neces- 
sary to live without it.” 

Charleston, S. C.—‘‘ Here no resort was had during the financial stringency of 
last August and September, to what is known as clearing-house certificates, to 
make up for the lack of the ordinary forms of currency. It is true the stringency 
was very great.” 

Quitman, Ga.—‘' Business was considerably crippled by lack of circulating 
— but none of the expedients you mention were attempted, so far as 

now.” 

Memphis, Tenn.-—‘‘ This association did not resort to the use of any clearing- 
house certificates or any other means except the legal issues of the Government. 
I attribute this, first, to the conservative management of the majority of the 
Memphis banks; second, to the readiness of the New York banks to aid us and 
the country.” 

Mobile, Ala.—‘‘For a very short time checks from any one depositor were re- 
stricted to $100 each day. This arrangement did not apply to parties needing 
more than that amount to pay labor.” 

Jacksonville, Fla.—‘' The banks composing the Jacksonville Clearing House As 
sociation were in sucha strong condition that they did not find it necessary to issue 
clearing-house certificates during the panic, although during July and August 
our deposits dropped off nearly 40 per cent. Nor did we at any time refuse to pay 
currency in any amount when demanded. The majority of our depositors heartily 
coéperated with us in our attempt to prevent currency being drained from the 
State; and during the time when the Northern and Westerncreditors were endeav- 
oring to collect by express they, in most instances, refused to pay the drafts on 
them through theexpress company in currency and tendered New York exchange. 
They also drew their checks in payment of all bills outside the State — 
in New York exchange.’ With this assistance we had no difficulty in keeping 
plenty of currency for all local demands.” 

Vicksiurg, Miss., August 12, 1893.— * * * ‘Itis hereby agreed that we will 
pay not exceeding $50 per day in cash to any one depositor, and that all other pay 
ments will be made by certification of checks.” Signed by five banks in Vicks- 
burg. 

Carrollton, Mies., May 2, 1894.—"* The only unusual thing during the period of 
stringency was that the banks refused to pay to their depositors more than $10 or 
$20 at a time.” 
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Summit, Miss.—‘'I do not think any special means were employed in this im- 
mediate vicinity. While money was very scarce, our people, having been in a 
panic for several years, had adapted themselves to the necessity of living practi- 
cally without monoy. Means were resorted to in some parts of the State, as I 


understand." 

Galveston, Tex.—‘‘ We managed to pull through without resort to clearing-house 
certificates, certified checks, or any of the other temporary representatives of 
money. Oar ‘good luck’ was largely the result of aid cbtained from the reserve 
cities, where the substitutes for actual money were in vogue, and we are sufli- 
sony Ape for the aid coming from these sources to commend the methods 
adopted.” 

New Orleans, La.—‘ Payments to a single depositor on any one day limited to 
$50, though - ties who had large pay roils received all they required.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—"' Our manufacturing establishments all paid their employés 
in cash; a number of them, however, reduced the hours of labor and in some 
instances the forces.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—No clearing-house certificates issued. “The feeling among 
the Cincinnati bankers during the year and at all times is not to collect clearing- 
honse balances unless currency is needed, though payable on demand daily, as 
manager's checks may show. Manager's checks are given to credit bank, which 
is at liberty to collect or not, taking the risk if not collected.” 

Wellston, Ohio.—“‘ Many of the mines, foundries, and manufactories suspended 
outright for want of currency to pay their men and other matters necessary to 
operate their plants.” s 

Chicago, It.—* We did not find it necessary to issue clearing-house certificates 
during the recent financial disturbance. Our association has never found it neces- 
sary to do so. 

“The Chicago banks have a custom of exchanging balances with each other at 
clearing. This has been the custom here for many years. It is done to save un- 
necessary trouble to the banks and to avoid the risk incurred in ae the 
money both to and from the clearing house. For this reason the strongest of our 
banks will generally receive clearing-house orders from credit banks. Our banks 
appear to exchange balances as above whether money is scarce ou 

Teseews, Iowa.—“At the time of thesuspension of the First National Bank, 
Angust 17, nearly all of the banks of the city resorted to the modern free-booting 
style of paying only such —e as they chose. * * * There was never any 
preposition to issue clearing-house certificates.” 

Racine, Wis., September 6, 1898.—“‘The banks, however, have discontinued 
discounting for manufacturers and they have — a a of paying half cash 
and half by four months’ note without interest. is enables our factories to con- 
tinue operation and employ about half their usual allotment of men. 

“ Yerhaps it would have been better had we adopted something like the clear- 
ing-house system. * * * The accommodations extended the New York 
banks to their country customers deserve the thanks of the whole coun- 
try. * * * The New York banks saved the business of the country from a 

eneral collapse. The Chicago banks have done nobly, but the assistance ren- 
el was no. p rtionate te that rendered by New York.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—No clearing-house certificates issued. ‘‘I am of the ion 
that when such certificates were issued it was under the extreme circumstances 
folly justifiable, and that no tax should be enforced, for the need was very great 
and the emergency extraordinary.” 

Kansas City, Mo. —No issue of ¢ house certificates. ‘I think, however, 
that other cities which resorted to this acted wisely. In my opinion, the New 
York banks deserve a great deal of credit for having practically sent their cur- 
rency West, and lived on clearing-house elenestves.” 

St. Joseph, Mo.—No clearing-house certificates issued. ‘Here some of us assisted 
our weaker brothers by the advance of cash, taking as collateral their bills 
receivable, with their note pe. on demand.” 

Topeka, Kans.—No such issue. “The weaker banks in our town were aided by 
the eres The whole country owes more than we can estimate to the New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other city banks that had pluck enough te issve 
clearing-house certificates." 

Omaha, Nebr., tember 4, 1898.—“Our clearing house has issued no cer 
tificates to my knowledge. There have been no ce 


of money issued by our banks or manufacturers in this or State, though I 
manst say I believe we would have saved ourselves many of hardships of this 
panic if the clearing house had taken some concerted action on this t."" 


Denver, Colo.—No certificates issued during the crisis of 1893. ‘* members 
combined to assist two of the members, but money was advanced in the sha 
se a and did not increase the number of clearing-house certificates ordinarily 

ssued.” 

Great Falls, Mont.—‘‘ The Groat Falls Clearing-House Association did not avail 
itself of the issue of any certificates whatever, principally for the reason that it 
was not at the time deemed practical, and it was a very serious question at the 
time how they would have been accepted by the community. * * * 
Had it been possible for us to have used clearing-house certificates in our settle- 
ments and insisted upon their acceptance by the ting community, I am sat- 
isfied that the two banks closed in this city would have been open toa = 

Seattle, Wash., September 6, 1898.—‘‘ Within the past few days two of the 
banks, I understand, have decided to loan money to hop-growers and issue in- 
sicad of money certified checks in small amounts, payable in thirty or sixty days. 
None of these have been issued yet. 

“There has been much discussion in the clearing house about a 
sort of a substitute for money. * * * Many are s in favor of uing 
a form of currency secured by a deposit of securities from all the banks. * * 
ifsavibieg done, I think it will be in the form of certified checks. "’ 

Tacoma, Wash.—No such certificates issued. ‘The clearing house assisted two 
of tho local banks, taking therefor collateral held by the of the associa- 
tion as trustee for the association, and issued to the banks for making sach ad- 
vances his receipt as chairman.” 

San Di Cal.,—‘ The people of California used nothing but the lawful money 
of the United States, and business came almost to a standstill for a while.” 

Los Angeles, Cal.—‘' No certificates of any kind were issued by the clearing- 
houseassociation hereatan pemmee ete eoe summer. Two hundred and ten 
thonsand dollars of gold clearing-houso cates which had heretofore been 
used and which were repiesented by — coinjand gold notes were canceled 
and the coin which p= 6. put into cirenlation instead. As far as the 
writer's knowl extends no certificates of the kind used in New York and 
elsewhere in the t were put into use in this State, and it was a very grave 
mistake not to do so. banks of this city, instead of acting together 
through the clearing house, sh in two cases, omy toward 
each other, and the result was a m run, which closed up four banks, 
two of them national, one of which had 43 per cent of its liabilities on hand and 
with reserve agents and the other 54.” 


The use actually made of currency substitutes was therefore but 
a slight indication of their need, and the loss thus averted to pro- 
ducers and wage-earners, large as it was, but a small ion of 
that actually caused by the utter lack of the power legally to use the 
most common expedients for credit currency. 

After this experience, sir, to keep on asserting that the American 
people, in their several States an localities, are not competent to 
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handle a bank-note currency, is, I submit, the sheerest nonsense; 
and after the experience of the last thirty years, which has thus 
culminated, to claim that they should not be permitted to do so— 
to go further, and inflict penalties upon them when they have been 
forced to do so, is folly which any attempted description of mine 
must fail to characterize. 

I feel Ishould beg somewhatof pardon for having thus far digressed 
from the general subject. But I believe I may be excused un the 
ground that a knowledge of the circumstances I have mentioned 
was necessary to a proper comprehension of this bill. The object 
of the bill is as simple as its provisions are brief. It is proposed, 
in cases arising during the late panic, to suspend the penalties 
threatened by law agaiust those who helped themselves when Federal 
go-carts proved useless. Its operation 1s restricted to cases where 
illegal currency was issued after the 1st day of August last, and is 
limited in addition to the case of transactions occurring before 
January 1, 1894. 

if this bill had been considered at an earlier date it might have 
been claimed, on the one hand, that there was a risk of thereby legal- 
izing an unknown amount of wild-cat transactions; or, on the other 
hand, it might have been questioned whether the date, January 1, 
1894, was not too early a one before which practically to require 
that every piece of irregular paper should have been redeemed. 
The ingniry that has been had, however, and the universal testi- 
mony from all parts of the country, shows, I think, conclusively, 
in the first place, that in all this mass of impromptu currency there 
was not one dollar which could properly denominated ‘wild 
eat,” and, second, that its prompt redemption was so general that 
there is no need for limiting the period of indulgence by a later 
date than the Ist of January last. 

nen are, however, two considerations which have been properly 
mooted : 


EXTENT OF PRACTICES REFERRED TO. 


First, as to the extent to which these expedients were actually 
used and, therefore, the extent to which there could be any need for 
this legislation. The results of my own inquiry have been such that 
I feel justified in saying that the aggregate amount of the tempo- 
rary currency involved is far ter than can ever be approxi- 
mately ascertained; and that the extent to which it was used in 
nearly every part of the — such as can never beappreciated 
except by the few who may e extraordinary trouble to trace it 
in every lo ; 

With the revenue collectors continually warning the Treasury, 
and making the Associated Press their confidants—with the Treas- 
ury Department itself continually advising correspondents that 
their pro plaus were probably illegal—with the natural stigma 
which labor agitation of late years, and special legislation in our 
leading manufacturing States put upon the payment of wages 
in anything else than legal currency, the tendency, as inevitable as 
oe (even in the case of those most frank when questioned), has 

en rather to suppress mention or information in this regard. Not 
to dilate u this matter, I may note here—as many a colleague of 
mine will do should he examine the list which I have submitted— 
that in perhaps the majority of cases where the temporary currency 
was most characteristic, the representative in this House from the 
district was utterly unaware of it until after he had lately made 
inquiry, and even in such case was frequently misinformed. 

My own experience has been characteristic. After summarily 
covering the most promising fields I became indebted to the Hon. 
A. B. Hepburn, late Comptroller of the Currency, for permission to 
sean the results of a somewhat similar inquiry made by him in 
September last. Though from my standpoint I had selected the 

arties most likely to know and advise in such regard, and though, 

m his exceptional experience, he had chosen his correspondents 
with peculiar oot found upon comparison that, even in what 
might seem to be the most oasily ascertained cases, the results of 
our inquiries rather supplemented than duplicated each other. 

Throughout New England, so generally that it may be deemed 
to have characterized its manufacturing centers; in so many por- 
tions of the South that it may be considered general there; in the 
Central, West and Northwest as far as Spokane; sporadically in the 
Middle States, the necessity for local currency developed at once 
a supply ofit; and, where this was not the case, from city after city 
comes the word how unfortunate were those who, not assisted by 
the enterprise of others, had none of their own to fall back upon. 
There is one general exception to be made—an exception which, 
however, proves the rule. It is this: 

Tothe precise extent that—either by the use of clearing-house cer- 
tificates within the law, or by the violation of law in continuing dis- 
count when their reserves were depleted—the banks of any section 
thus met the emergency, their customers and the community depend- 
ent upon them were relieved from the necessity which so Penman 
came upon others of paw: a special local eee was the 
New York banks that issued the greatest amount of clearing-house 
certificates, and at the same time continued to assist their custom- 
ers, even while their reserves were eee and, therefore, it was 
in the ae of New York and in her own great manufac- 
turing esta ents, in thoseof Newark, of Brooklyn, and of Long 
Island City, that it was unnecessary to look further for asupply of the 








1894. 


The same was the case in Philadelphia, Chi- 


currency they needed. 
But in every case where 


cago, Boston, and their neighborhoods. 


the associated banks of a section were not in a position to supply the | 


lack of currency or obviate the necessity of its use, individuals and 
corporations were compelled to do this. 
NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 

The question, however, has been raised as to whether, admitting 
all that I have already urged, there is really any necessity for the 
legislation proposed. From the one hand comes the statement that 
the internal-revenue officials have not undertaken to levy or collect 
the tax in question; and on the other hand it is urged that the ex- 
pedients used did not come within the inhibition of the Federal law 
upon the subject. 

The former objection may be summarily disposed of. Itis hardly 
the office of Congress to speculate as to whether executive officers 
of Government will execute the laws upon the statute books; cer- 


tainly not so as an exense for leaving in force those it has found to | 


be oppressive. 

Again, it must be remembered that present action by the internal- 
revenue officials is but one of the hardships to be avoided. In the 
first place, no omission to-day, or for the present year, would be a 
bar to prosecution whenever a more vigilant official should choose 
to act, or a more vigorous policy be chosen by, or forced upon, the 
administration. In the second place, pending the omission to act 
just as well as after action has been had, the rights and remedies 
of private individuals remain untouched, and the embarrassment 
and menace to the corporations and individuals in question remain 
undiminished. Not to multiply instances, every stockholder of the 
bank or corporation which has become liable, every creditor of the 
estate of an individual who has circulated this paper, or among 
whose assets is found the stock of any institution which has done 
so, can inhibit the transfer of the stock, prevent the distribution 
of dividends, delay and embarrass the settlement of the estate. 

Even if this were practicable only in cases where it might be 
done as a matter of prudence and good faith, the situation would 
be a serious one; but when it is remembered that as time passes 
the late relations of those interested inevitably become changed in 
large measure; and that by the time a single year has elapsed there 
will arise many cases in which, from motives unconnected with 
this particular matter, someone may consider it for his interest to lock 
or embarrass the affairs of the individuals or corporations involved, 
it is seen how serious is the risk of leaving it to develop into 
trouble. 

The other suggestion, however, if well based, is much more im- 
portant. For, of course, if no lawhas been broken, relief by repeal 
of law would be superfluous. 
been widely quoted two opinions, one of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and one of the Attorney-General, both of which I note 
here: 

The first is as follows: 

Section 5183 prohibits national banks from issuing post notes or any other 
notes to circulate as money, except such as are authorized by national-bank act. 
Your proposition appears to suggest the — of checks, containing certain 
conditions as to payment by depositors, on banks where they have balances to 
their credit, such checks to be used by the depositors and not by the banks upon 
which they are drawn, to other parties to whom depositors are indebted. As 
understood, the proposition appears to involve a business contract between the 
depositors and their creditors; and in my opinion such transactions would not 
constitute a violation of section 5183, as the checks referred to will be issued by 
the depositors and not by the banks. As to certification of such checks by national 
banks when drawn against deposits to credits of drawers I can find no legal 


objection. (See decision Merchant's National Bank vs. State National Bank, 10 
Wallace, 604.)—Comptroller of the Ourrency, August, 1893. 


This was in reply to the following telegram from a correspondent 
in Buffalo, N. Y.: 


A movement is on foot here to pay pay rolls in $5 and $10 checks, stamped 
with a rubber stamp as follows: ‘Payable only through clearing house or 
in New York exchange.” This is to partially relieve demand for immediate cur- 
rency. Does this interfere with the law any more than if checks or drafts of 
larger denomination were used, and when such checks are drawn on national 
banks where the party signing same has funds on deposit, would the law prevent 
national banks from certifying to $5 and $10 checks which were stamped ‘‘ Pay- 
able only through clearing house or in New York exchange?” 


The second is quoted below: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. O., November 21, 1893. 

Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
November 15, asking my official opinion as to whether eertain papers inclosed 
are notes within the meaning of the act of February 8, 1875, chapter 36, section 
19. which reads as follows: 

“That every person, firm, association other than national bank associations, 
and overy corporation, State bank or State banking association, shall pay a tax of 
i me centum on the amoant of their own notes used for circulation pm feds out 

yy them.” 

The section referred to is contained in an act entitled “An act to amend exist- 
ing customs and internal-revenue laws, and for other pep em Itis ‘*to be con- 
strued in connection with those laws. It is also parg of the system adopted by 
Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to restrain the circulation of 

notes not issued under its own authority.” (Hollister vs. Mercantile Insti- 
tution, 111 U.S., 62, 63.) 

Tf there is any doubt as to the meaning of the statute imposing this tax, the 

sau must be resolved in favor of exemption. (United States v. Isham, 17 Wall., 


-) 
Comparing the statute in question with the other statute referred toin Hol- 
lister v. Mercantile Institution, swpra, it evidently applies only to the case of a 


i note, and does not cover other negotiable or quasi negotiable e. 
For the Revised Statutes in force when the act of 1875 was providen ora 





In support of this view there have | 
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tax upon bank circulation ‘including as circulation all certified ch and all 
notes and other obligations calculated or intended to circulate or to be used ag 
money” (section 3408); and they made it unlawful to “‘make, issue, cirenlate, or 


pay out any notes, checks, memorandum, token, or other obligation for a less 
sum than $1, intended to circulate as money or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money of the United States.” (Section 3583.) 

Three of the instruments submitted by you are plainly not notes, but checka, 
and may be left out of consideration. ‘Ihe two other papers are substantially 


alike, one of them being as follows 





[See facsimile of the Albany, Ga., clearing-house tifeate printed ant 

The paper is not signed anywhere by the First National Bank. Ttis plainly not 
an instrument upon which either that bank or the clearing-iio , iation could 
be sued in an action at common law and a money judgment rx \ by proving 
and introducing the paper alone without further evi In ypinion 
therefore, the paper is not a note within the meaning of th — 
necessary to answer the further question asked by you 


Very respectfully, 
RICHARD OLN 
Att 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The first of these requires but little comment. It is simply an 


| answer to a question which does not bear even remotely upon the 


point, and simply confirms what I submit must be tho inevitable 
conclusion of every business man, that when the bank holds the funds 
of a customer it may and should certify the checks drawn upon such 
funds; that the denomination of such checks and the use to which 
its customer proposes to put them are matters which alike are none 
of its business. No one will question this, and no one will claim 
that it has any bearing upon the present bill. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General, however, deserves more full 
comment, It will be noticed, first, that it recites as the basis for 


| discussion only section 19 of the act of 1875, which applies only te 


the case of persons, firms, associations, and corporations which shall 
pay out and use for circulation “theirown notes.” Discussing the 
effect of this section alono, he first assumes that ‘“checks” may be 
left out of consideration, and then decides, on the authority of the 
cases cited, that the so-called clearing-house certificate referred to, 
—not being an instrument upon which either any bank or the Clear- 
ing-House Association could be sued in any action at common law, 
and a money judgment recovered by proving and introducing the 
paper alone without further evidence—is nota note within the mean- 
ing of the statute; hence not subject to its inhibition. 

1 will not stop to argue here how remarkable is the contention 
that the act which the Attorney-General admits was “adopted by 
Congress to provide a currency for the country, and to restrain the 
circulation of any notes not issued under its own authority” can be 
evaded either by confining the circulation to the forms of notes gen- 
erally known as checks, or to notes which, though most technically 
so in form, are those of an informal partnership rather than of 
legally organized corporations. 

Nor do I care to discuss the question of how much force as pre- 
cedents are the cases cited. One of them simply rules that an 
order to deliver to bearer on demand a certain amount of goods is 
not on its face a note intended to circulate as money; and the 
other that the paper then in question was an order rather than a 
‘‘memorandum-check,” the technical qualities of which are dis- 
cussed in the opinion—the point being there made not as to the 
general character of the paper, but as to which of the two terms, 
used in the statute to distinguish between papers subject to differ- 
ent rates of taxation, was most nearly applicable. In this regard it 
is sufficient here to suggest that the word “note,” as used in the 


| statute now under consideration, is the general term used to desig- 


nate every kind of currency, the circulation of which it was in- 
tended to prohibit. 

It is, perhaps, a more serious matter that the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General was confined to section 190f the act and entirely omits 
reference to the far broader scope of section 20, which I quote: 

That every such person, firm, association, corporation, State bank, or State bank- 
ing association, and also every national banking association, shall pay a like tax 
of ten per cenétum on the amount of notes of any person, firm, association other 
than a national banking association, or of any corporation, State bank, or State 
banking association, or of any town, city, or municipal corporation, used for circu- 
lation and paid out by them. 


As to this I shall not undertake to estimate how far the reasoning 
of the Attorney-General might be stretched. It is simply a fact 
that the transactions through which each of those pieces of paper 
must pass after it has left the hands of its anthor must be numer- 
ous as compared with the once that he has issued it; also, that while 
it might be hard to prove his intent, he issuing it in satisfaction of 
a definite obligation in such form as was presumably acceptable to 
his obligee, the intent with which others, entirely unconnected 
with the original transaction, accept and use it—the merchant, as 
pay for his goods and afterwards as a deposit offered and credited 
as cash; the banker as current funds, handled as such in his 
exchanges; the general population of the locality as currency, 
handled and counted indiscriminately with other money—is some- 
thing which the course of events makes much more clear and brings 
much more surely within both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. 

Again, while the argument of the Attorney-General is certainly 
very comprehensive, it must be considered as addressed to the 
cases submitted to him; and a brief inspection even of the limited 
number of instances I have noted above will shuw how varied were 
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the forms of the emergency currency we have been discussing, and 
how few of them were comprehended within those, upon which 

with reference to section 19 alone, the Attorney-General was callec 

torule, And it is needless to do more than call attention to the 
vastly greater extent of circulation and the far greater necessity for 
relief in the cases covered by section 20. 

And therefore, sir, without for a moment admitting that section 
19 permits wild-cat currency without limit, I submit, first, that sec- 
i tion 20 does not permit this; that the necessity for relief from the 
Ye effect of section 20 is much more urgent than that from section 19; 

; and that section 20 has not as yet even been considered by either 
Treasury officials or the Attorney-General. 

In conclusion, I urge that pardonable, even laudable, transgres- 
sion of the law was general and extended during the period re- 
ferred to; that the consequences in embarrassment and doubt, even 

i more than in prosecution, must be serious if not obviated; that 
developing conditions have demonstrated that no harm can come 
{ from the enactment into law of the pending bill; that no discus- 
; sion of the law officers of the Government has justified any indif- 
ference upon this matter; and that as a bill of peace, a statute of 
repose, the Brawley bill should be enacted into law. 





THE ‘‘ UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL” AMENDMENT. 


: There is, however, another question which has been injected into 
this discussion—that raised by the amendment proposed by my friend 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Cox], the object of which he is pleased to call 
nt the ‘‘ unconditional” repeal of the tax against State-bank currency. 
Iam sorry, sir, that this amendment has been proposed, and if for 
no other reason, I should vote against it from my conviction that 
the object of the bill itself is one which deserves treatment upon 
its own merits, and which should not be risked by saddling it with 
: other measures, however praiseworthy, And on the other hand, sir, 
4g I have too much interest in the cause championed by my friend from 
{at Tennessee, not to regret that, without proper organization in its 
bs favor, it should be ung into the House at this time in a way not 
R calculated to command the united support of its friends, and in such 
i a way as to challenge defeat instead of consideration and amend- 
ment, from those who would gladly forward the repeal in behalf of 
which is urged. 

Personally, sir, I wish frankly to own that, if I believed our 
present law must stand upon the statute book until repealed by 
some provision as objectionable as that Pe by my friend from 
Tennessee, I should vote for such repeal, believing, as I do, that, 
} great as would be the disadvantages under which the development 
ee of a more perfect and elastic bank-note currency would then pro- 
fi ceed, it would be better that it should thus develop than that our 
business should be permanently clogged and our currency perma- 
Be nently centralized in the fashion involved by the national banking 
eS act. 

Indeed, sir, it may be recalled that while a Republican President 
sat in the White House, anda Republican Senate met at the further 
end of this Capitol, I voted for unconditional repeal when nt tg 
i | in the Fifty-second Congress by another gentleman from Tennessee 
# (Mr. Ricuarpson]. The only thing we could then do—the only 
x thing our national convention in 1892 could do—was summarily 
i} to state Democratic principles and to protest against the centraliza- 
e tion of our finance and Federal interference with local banking. I 

was glad, therefore, to have the opportunity to record my opinion by 

my vote in the Fifty-second Con . I wasglad that the national 
convention adopted the plank which, but a short time before, only 
: a few of us had ventured to defend. Throughout my own State dur- 
bi ing the campaign of 1892 I believe I made no speech of any length 
hc in which I did not take the aggressive in behalf of a repeal of the 
10 per cent tax and the relegation of currency supply to the States 
where it belonged. 
But at present, sir, the responsibility is one not for a mere decla- 


wemabthnees oe wot ow 


ration of principles, but for bailing those principles into practi- 

; cal legislation. And, therefore, while I should have no hesitation 
t as I have already said, in supporting the amendment of my friend 
: from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Cox] as a declaration of principles in case we 
can do no better, I believe that we ought to do a great deal better. 
: I believe that we ought to put into the form of a bill, Which shall pass 
' this House and be sent to the Senate for its concurrence, a compre- 
hensive measure, which, if enacted into law, will inaugurate under 
the most propitious conditions the natural development of a State- 
bank currency that shall provide a safe and elastic medium of 
exchange throughout the country andshall promptly render without 
excuse the longer continuation of the centralized system of finance 
under which this country has so long been ¢ and by which 

our business has so repeatedly been throttled. I do not eve, 
sir, that the proposition of my friend from Tennessee will accomplish 
this. And, therefore, it is, sir, that, unless I cansee init a step toward 
the end I am seeking, or unless I shall become convinced that this 
: end is impracticable, [shall stifl struggle for what seems to me more 
' desirablo—the combination in a single bill of an assertion of Demo- 
cratic principle that will chord with the platform of 1892, and wa 
to 
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vision for a safe and elastic currency that will carry forward 
prompt realization the relief that in this regard the country has a 
right to expect from us. 
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INADEQUACY OF UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL. 

Let me call your attention, sir, tec what seems to me a crucial 
defect of the amendment proposed by my friend from Tennessee. 
Its effect is simply to enfranchise State banking associations which 
by the laws of their States are or may Le authorized to issue circu- 
lating notes. What will be its actual effect? It is perfectly well 
known to this House that for thirty yea ‘ not a single one of these 
institutions—and many of them are of much less age—have had any 
experience whatever in handling bank-note currency. Itis equally 
well known that in some of our most important States—great com- 
monwealths, like those of Texas, California, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, and others—there are legislative or con- 
stitutional inhibitions as a result of which there neither is nor can 
be in the immediate future in either of those States any State 
institution capable of issuing any bank notes whatever. And as to 
the remaining States it is equally well known that the enforced 
paralysis which the fate of war on the one hand and the imposition 
of the 10 per cent tax on the other have produced has ruled for the 
last thirty years in reference to this question, and has left legislation 
archaic, chaotic, and imperfect to an extent which is but faintly sug- 
gested by the memorandum I now quote: 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS. 
[Cited by article and section of Constitution.]} 


A. No Me pee can be authorized to issue or put in circulation any notes or 
other paper to circulate as money. 

Arkansas (constitution 1874, 12, 10). 

California (constitution 1879, 12, 5). 

Oregon (constitution 1857, 11,1). 

Nevada (constitution 1864, 8, 6). 

Texas, (constitution 1876, 16, 15). 

Washington (constitution 1889, 12, 11). 

(See citations at F below from constitutions and laws of these States.) 

B. In the following States no general banking law or act granting bank char- 
ters (except in seme cases for deposit and discount) shall go into effect unless 
submitted to a popular vote at next general election succeeding its passage and 
approved by majority of votes cast upon the question: 

.  Ihlinois (constitution 1870, 11, 5). 
Missouri (constitution 1875, 12, 26). 
Towa (constitution 1857, 8, 5). 
Kansas (constitution 1859, 13, 8). 
Michigan (constitution 1850, 15,2, and amendment 1862). 
Wisconsin (constitution 1848, 11, 4-5). 

Of these six States only one (Wisconsin) has a law authorizing the issue of 
bank notes or the incorporation of banks with the right of issue. All these 
See ee Rane have provided for the incorporation of banks of discount and 

eposit. 

C. In the following States notes, if issued, shall be a first lien on assets: 

New York (Constitution, 8, 8). 
Indiana (Constitution, 11, 8). 
Michigan (Constitution, 15, 5). 
Iowa (Constitution, 8, 10). 
Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13). 
Kansas (Constitution, 13, 4). 
Alabama * (Constitution, 14, 17). 


D. In the following States the constitutions provide for double liability of 
stockholders: , 

New York (Constitution, 8, 7). 

Indiana (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Illinois (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Iowa (Constitution, 8, 9). 

Nebraska (Constitution, 11, 7). 

West Virginia (Constitution, 11, 6). 

Minnesota (Constitution, 9, 13), 

North Dakota (Constitution, 7, 145). 

South Dakota (Constitution, 18). 

Washington (Constitution, 12, 11). 

South Carolina (Constitution, 12, 8). 

Maryland (Constitution, 3, 39). 
the provision is that stockholders ‘shall be indi- 


Tu Minnesota the oe of 
vidually liable in an amount equal to double the amount of stock owned by them.” 
In Sonth Carolina and Maryland: ‘‘The stockholders shall be liable to the 


amount of their respective share or shares of stock.’’ (Does this mean double 
liability ?) 


In Michigan officers and stockholders of associations issuing circulating notes 
‘shall be individually liable for all debts contracted during the term of their 
being officers or stockholders of such corporation or association equally and 
ratably to the extent of their respective shares of stock.” 

EB. In the following States all bank notes that shall be authorized must be 
registered by a State officer, and there must be deposited ample security with the 
State uaey (generally United States or approved State bonds): 

New York (constitution, 8, 6). 
Pennsylvania (constitution, 16, 9). 
Indiana (constitution, 11, 3). 
Illinois (constitution, 11, 8). 
Mich (constitution, 15, 4). 
constitution, 8, 8), 

Kansas (constitution, 13, 2). 

North Dakota (constitution, article 7). 

South Dakota (constitution, article 18). 

F. Below are cited the constitutions or laws of States named at A and B above 


Arkansas (constitution of 1874, article 12, section 19s “No act of the General 
Assembly shall be passed authorizing the issuing of bills, notes, or other paper 

which may circulate as peas - o 
Oregon (constitution of 1857, article 11, section 1): ‘‘ The Legislative Assembly 
shall not have the power to or incorporate any bank, or banking company, 
or moneyed institution whatever; norshall any bank, com pany, or institution exist 
'e, with the privilege of making, issuing, or puttmgin circulation any 
promissory note, or other paper, or the paper of any bank, 

as money.” 


company, or person, to circulate ee 
California titation of 1 12, 5): ‘The Legislature shi ve no power 
= oF tor banking purposes, but corporations or 


to pass any act granting any charter 


* Noteholders and ‘depositors who have not stipulated for interest’ to have a 
first lien. 
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associations may be formed for such purposes under general laws. No corpora- 
tion, association, or individual shall issue or put in circulation as money any- 
thing but the lawful money of the United States.” 

Nevada (constitution of 1864, article 8, section ¢): ‘‘No bank-notes or paper of 
any kind shall ever be permitted to circulate as money in this State, except the 
Federal currency and the notes of banks authorized under the laws of Congress.” 

Texas (constitution of 1876, article 16, section 16): ‘‘ No corporate body shall 
ar be created, renewed, or extended with banking or discounting privi- 

eges. 

Washington (constitution of 1889, article 12, section 11): ‘‘No corporation, 
association, or individual shall issue or put in circulation as money anything but 
the lawful money of the United States.”’ 

Missouri (constitution of 1875, article 12, section 26): ‘‘No act of the General 
Assembly authorizing or creating corporations or associations with banking pow 
ers (except banks of deposit or discount), nor amendments thereto, shall go into 
effect, or in any manner be enforced, unless tie same shall be submitted to a vote 
of the qualified voters of the State, at the general election next succeeding the 
passage of the same, and be approved by a majority of the votes cast at such elec- 
tion.” 

No statute has authorized banks or banking corporations to issue notes. Gen 
eral laws have, however, been enacted for incorporation of banks of deposit and 
discount. 

Michigan (constitution of 1850 and amendment of 1862, article 15, sections 1 and 
2). Corporations not to be created by special act. ‘‘ But the Legislature may, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members elected to each house, create a single bank 
with branches. (2) No general banking law shall have effect until the same shal), 
after its passage, be submitted to a vote of the electors of the State, at a general 
election, and be approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon at such election.” 
Double liability of stockholders and registry of notes and deposit of security for 
any notes that may be issued under any such general law. 

Though Michigan did adopt a general law in 1858 authorizing the banks in. 
corporated under it to issue notes secured by deposit of State or United States 
bonds, the general revision of the banking laws in 1887 makes provision only 
for the organization of banks of deposit and discount, and does not permit the 
issue of circulating notes. : 

Iltinois (constitution of 1870, article 11, section 5): ‘‘No State bank shall here- 
after be created, nor shall the State own or be liable for any stock in any cor 
poration or joint stock company or association for banking purposes, now created, 
or to be hereaftercreated. Noact of the Genoral Assembly authorizing or creating 
corporations or associations, with banking powers, whether of issue, deposit, or 
discount, nor amendments thereto, shall go into effect, or in any manner be in 
force until the same shall be submitted to a vote of the people at the general 
election next succeeding the passage of the same, and be approved by a majority 
of all the votes cast at such election for or against such law.” 

Sections 6-8 provide that if a general banking law be enacted it shall require 
deposit of securities and registry of all notes designed to circulate as money, and 
double liability of stockholders. 

In accordance with this provision a general law was passed in 1887 and approved 
by a popular vote in November of that year, which allows the incorporation of 
banks ‘‘for the purpose of discount and deposit * * * and to do a general 
banking business, excepting only issuing bills to circulate as money." 

Towa (constitution of 1857, article 8, section 5): ‘No act of the General Assem- 
bly authorizing or suis corporations or associations with banking powers, nor 
amendments thereto, shall take effect or in any manner be in force until the 
same shall have been submitted aupeneaty to the people, at a general or special 
election, as provided by law, to be held not less than three months after the pas- 
sage of the act, and shall have been approved by a majority of all the electors 
voting for and against it at such election.’’ Subject to the above, a State bank 
with branches may be created. 

Though banking associations with discounting and de 
ized urder the general incorporation laws, no general 
passed authorizing the issue of circulating notes. 

Kansas (Constitution of 1859, article 13, sections 1-9: ‘‘No bank shall be estab- 
blished otherwise than under a general banking law.’’ All banking laws shall 
require deposit of security for and registry of all notes issued. Notes to be a 
first lien upon the assets. Section 8: ‘‘No banking law shall be in force until 
the same shall have been submitted to a vote of the electors of the State at some 
general election, and approved by a pee gang Se all the votes cast at suchelection.”’ 

The whole of article 13 applies only to banks of issue, and does not prohibit 
the legislature from creating banks of deposit and discount (Pape vs. Capitol 
Bank, 20 Kans., 440). The present banking law, recently passed, provides for 
the incorporation of banks of deposit and discount only. 

Wisconsin (Constitution of 1848, article11, sections 4-5) : ‘‘ The Legislature shall 
not have power to create, authorize, or incorporate, by any general or s 
any bank or banking power or privilege, or any institution or corporation having 
any banking ata or privilege whatever, except as provided in this article. 
(5). The Legislature may submit to the voters at any general election the question 
of “bank or no bank;” and if at any such election a number of votes equal 
to a —ae of all the votes cast at such election on that subject shall be 
in favor of banks, then the Legislature shall have power to grant bank 
charters, or to pass a general banking law, with such restrictions and under 
such regulations as they may deem expedient and proper for the secu- 
rity of the bill-holders: Provided, That no such grant or law shall have any 
force or effect until the same shall have been submitted to a vote of the electors 
of the State at some general election, and been approved by a majority of the 
votes cast on that subject at such election.” 

In 1852 a law was Pe cogs and approved by the poorte, in accordance with the 
constitutional provision just quoted, which, with sundry amendments, is still 
in force. As it now stands, it provides for the incorporation of banks under this 
general law, authorized to issue circulation secured by deposit of United States 
or approved State bonds. 


sit powers are organ- 
anking law has been 


Again, granting all that can be said as to the soundness of cer- 
tain banks, or the banks of certain States, the very banks whose 
successful experience gave repute and strength to the old State- 
bank systems were long ago forced, as a condition of issuing cur- 
rency, into the national-banking system. 

So, to-day, that system is not merely the only one issuing notes 
under the law prevalent throughout all the States and having any 
experience whatever in handling bank-note currency, but includes 
within its membership just those banks upon which the old State- 
bank systems depended for whatever of repute they enjoyed. 

A simple repeal, therefore, of the inhibition against State-bank 
issues, such as is proposed by my friend from Tennessee, would offer 
a paves in only a portion of the States, to those institutions = 
which are in the main lacking in that standing and solidity whic 
characterized the leading banks of the old State systems, and in 
every case utterly lacking in any experience calculated either to 


cial law, | 
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assist them in meeting the opportunity or in inspiring any confi- 
dence even in the communities they serve, and this under systems 
of laws, or lack of laws, as little adjusted to the present course of 
business a8 would be the 30-year-old machinery of any great 
manufacturing industry to the demands and conditions of the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. COX. 
tion? 

Mr. WARNER. I will yield to the gentleman fora question. 

Mr. COX. I understand the gentleman argues that the objee- 
tion to the amendment lies in the fact that only a few of the 
States could avail themselves of its privileges? 

Mr. WARNER. Largely. 

Mr. COX. And then thesecond objection the gentleman urges 
lies just beyond that, that these States that would have the right 
to issue notes are weak, and have no reputation in national mat 
ters, and therefore you think it would not be safe to trust the 
citizens of such States with this power. 

Mr. WARNER. I think ita mistake to put such power in, 
and allow such liberty to, only the weakest institutions in the 
States, to those only which have had no experience in handling 
a bank-note currency. 

Mr. COX. Well, then, will you allow one more interruption? 
If you prefer it, I will not insist. 

Mr. WARNER. Go on. 

Mr. COX. Can you find a State thathad a State bank system 
that was better than that of Louisiana’ 

Mr. WARNER. No. 

Mr. COX. Can you find a State in the Union that had a bet- 
ter State bank system than Indiana? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, I think so. ButIcan not yield to the 
gentleman for questions of this character. 

Mr. COX. Well, they were safe, were they not, all of them? 

Mr. WARNER. Some of them were; but we would have all 
of them safe. 

I am not one of those, sir, who believe that our people in any State 
will promptly do everything foolish and dangerous that is not inhib- 
ited by Federal law. I make no question but that in the United 
States as a whole there would slowly develop a sound bank-note 
currency. I am entirely confident that in any quarter, where loose 
practices were permitted, the result would be of so little importance 
to other quarters as scarcely to merit attention there, and that they 
would be so promptly understood in that quarter, as to make a sin- 
gle experience a good lesson for a generation to come. And though 
I am aware of the permutations and combinations of hypothetic 
disaster, which the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) has 
piled into a thundercloud of menace and terror, though I appre- 
ciate the tremors of those equally timid but less industrious who 
flock behind the white flag te carries, I have not been able to be- 
come alarmed myself. Indeed, so far as concerns our experience, 
he knows as well as I do that when the 10 per cent tax went into 
operation in 1866, the ‘‘ wild-cat” banking, which is now his night- 
mare, had long before passed into history, and that the tax was im- 
posed in order to drive out State-bank circulation; not because it 
was too poor, but because it was too good; not because the people 
did not have confidence in it, but because they had so much con- 
fidence in it that the national-bank notes could not get into extensive 
circulation as long as State-bank notes were permitted. 

Butin the first place there are certain administrative details as to 
which—just as for example in the postal service—our Government, 
while not controlling, may most effectively serve the currency sys- 
tem. Under the conditions before the war individual banks, especi- 
ally those having small circulation, were put to extraordinary pro- 
portionate expense in having their bills printed, and, with the 
myriads of methods and patterns employed, counterfeiting was made 
as easy as its detection was practically impossible; so that, not 
merely were our citizens generally put to trouble and loss, but the 
withdrawal and destruction of great issues of bills was frequently 
the only method by which a bank could save its repute, not to say 
protect its customers and the public. 

Again, fraudulent overissues were one of the common faults of the 
old State-bank-currency system, while lack of proper information 
as to the condition of issuing banks was so prevalent anevil! that it 
amounted to a virtual depreciation of note currency. I do not for 
a moment believe that conditions now would become anything like 
as bad as those which existed a generation ago, any more than I think 
there is the same reason for my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
when he sits upon the piazza of his Springfield residence, in the beau- 
tiful summer evenings, taking the same precantion against wildcats 
in his vicinity that might have been proper for his grandfather to 
take had he occupied a pioneer’s cabin in the forests which used to 
cover that part of the country. (Laughter.) But our people have 
become used to the ideal security and publicity afforded by the 
national-bank system. Banks have become accustomed to rely upon 
the administrative assistance of Government, and to use the results 
of Government inspection as a legitimate advertisement of their sol- 
vency. And therefore it seems to me plain that a new system would 
be seriously handicapped from the start if it were denied the advan- 


Will the gentleman allow me toask him this ques- 
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tages to be secured by administrative aid of the Federal Govern- 
went in these particulars, 

And in a matter as to which public confidence is so important a 
factor—so indispensable a one, indeed—to any prompt development, 
it seems to me worse than fatile to frame our legislation in that form 
least calculated to inspire confidence; andif itis proposed to promote 
the development of a safe and elastic currency system—and that is 
what I, at least, have in mind—it seems to me folly unutterable to 
stop with legislation which proposes to enlist only those least capable 
of campaigning—only those which by State law are not permitted 
even to exist in many of our great commonwealths, and to omit to 
summon into‘our service the national banking system, which is the 
only one universal throughout the States; which is the only one 
the instittitions involved in which have had any experience what- 
ever in handling currency; and which includes in its membership 
to-day the great majority of the strongest institutions in the country, 
notably those which gave to the State-bank systems such soundness 
and stability as they enjoyed. 

in short, sir, while this is by no means my only objection to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee, it seems to 
me a fatal one that it is subject to the criticism I have noted; and 
I submit, sir, that no plan for a prompt supply of a safe and elastic 
currency can be successful which, while enfranchising State banks, 
shall not by affirmative legislation permit national banks to take 
advantage of similar opportunities to serve the public. Itseems to 
me, sir, that a system which gives every sound institution through- 
out the country an opportunity, limited in no case unless by the 
law of its own State, to assist in furnishing a sound currency, is 
unquestionably better than one which would shut out most of those 
who, either by later experience or ancient repute, are qualified to 
render aid or inspire confidence; and would deprive of the possi- 
bility of being benefited thereby, except by paying toll to foreign 
capital, snch great States as those of Texas, California, Missouri, 
and Ilinois. 








‘* UNCONSTITUTIONAL.” 

Iam aware, sir, that some of my colleagues seem to fancy that, 
being on the quarter-deck of the Constitution, they have steered 
the good old ship straight across every course omnes that taken by 
my triend from Tennessee. And, sir, as a matter of theory, I admit 
at once that their suggestions are most interesting and plausible— 
such, indeed, as to raise a doubt in the mind of the earnest Democrat, 
who listens for the first time to their argument, as to whether Con- 

ress has any other function than to keep from ne enacted any 

egislation which may violate the Constitution. Indeed, I have often 
wondered why they did not formulate their views concerning legis- 
lation into some such simple but effective shape as was the order of 
the Sultan concerning the Alexandrian library—that it had better 
all be burned, since it was either Koran or non-Koran; if Koran, it 
was superiluous, and if non-Koran, it was impious. 

I de not mean, sir, to lack appreciation for the force of their argu- 
ment. The trouble, however, is that it goes too far; and reducin, 
the scope of administrative detail, constitutionally oaneidaned, 
would leave us without a post-office, not to mention many another 
benefit of Government, which even the best Democrats in my part 
of the country have heretofore enjoyed, without knowing that they 
were conniving at mortal sin. And, indeed, sir, I havenot ventured 
to criticise Providence—though may not have felt confident 
evough to thank Him—that Ihave been endowed with somewhat 
difforent views concerning the Constitution than are permitted to 
some of my colleagues. For example, I understand that my consti- 
tutional friends will support, with ardor, the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Now, sir, I am well aware that it still leaves upon the statute 
beoks an absolute Federal inhibition, even of local circulation 
within State bounds, of the different varieties of currency, from 
candy shinplasters up to certified corporation checks and orders 
payable to bearer. Such, sir, is the tyranny at which they still con- 
nive. That, sir, isthe camel whichthey propose to swallow, whileso 
strenuously insisting upon their inability to gulp the gnat involved 
jn administrative assistance and regulation in aid of circulation of 
a bank-note currency, which is intended to serve as a goneral 
medium, not merely of local but of interstate ecommerce, which he 
will recall is so definitely put by the Constitution itself within the 
scope of Federal treatment. 

I can not hope with confidence to become so saturated with the 
Constitution as are my more fortunate friends; but if I should be 

red long enough to attain such felicity, I can not but aope, sir, 
that I 1 be somewhat more evenly with it withal, 80 
that I may be prevented from acquiescing in interference with ex- 
elusively local concerns, while I shrink with horror from what is 
practically Federal assistance in a matter essentially one of inter- 
state and extra-state importance. 
WHAT IS PRACTICAL? 

, sir, if I may be permitted, I beg to call the attention of 
oar friends to what seems to me a most practical question. I urge 
ee their consideration oniy as a matter of mathematies—and 

i I nor those for whom k are ging for eon- 
sideration that is not dictated by their own wish to gain alles for 
their cause. ‘lo pass any measure of relief to our fettered currency 
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system in this House requires a certain number of votes. The con- 
currence of the Senate requires the adherence of the Senators from 
a certain number of States. And, I believe, sir, that no plan which 
shall not promise move, and be subject to less of just criticism, than 
that now proposed by my friend from Tennessee can receive the 
votes necessary to pass it through this House. 

Even if some of us should yield our preferences and assist some 
such measure on its way as a means which consideration and 
amendment might be elsewhere secured, I am confident that its 
passage in its present form would subject it at the other end of the 
Capitol to the delay and amendment necessary more fully to conform 
it to the needs of the situation. I have the utmost respect for the 
opinion of my colleagues, and I ask none of them to be guided by 
mine. If, after full consideration of this matter, you shall still 
think best to insist upon the amendment in the form proposed by 
the gentleman from Tennesseo, it will be your privilege and duty 
to procure its approval by this House, provided there are a sufficient 
number of you. We should do the same as to any measure in which 
we differed from you. If, however, you need codperation—if you 
wish it—it may be well to consider how it may best be secured. 

And I beg you, gentlemen, to keep in mind that our stand is not 
a hostile one, that the Northeast is not averse to the enfranchise- 
meut of local currency, and that, so far from withholding support 
which we can consistently give, we stand here fully sympathizing 
with your aims and only asking and hoping that you will put your 
propositions in such shape as to permit us the pleasure of coipera- 
ting with you. 

POSITION OF THE NORTHEAST. 


I shall not attempt to detail any considerable portion of the mass 
of evidence upon which I might ask you to trust us. When the 
matter was mooted in the Fifty-second Congress and thrown into 
the House with scarcely a moment’s notice, you will remember that 
I was not the only Representative from New York who stood by 
the proposition, when a large proportion of those whe are now 
clamoring for it did not dare to do so. Afterwards, when our con- 
vention met at Chicago, it is an open secret that it was a delegate 
from the Northeast, and not any man from the South or West, 
te dared to urge the inclusion of this plank in our national plat- 

orm. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That plank was suggested by a Georgian. 

Mr. WARNER. Ido not think so. 

The first State to inaugurate legislation looking towards utilizing 
the Syren A thus asked for, and which in that regard led the 
steadily increasing number of those who have since followed, was 
not a Southern er Western State, but the staid old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. The first Superintendent of Banking to disenss 
and defend the suggestion was not from any of the States which 
are new criticising us for the lack of that zeal which naturall 
characterizes them as new converts, but was the bank superintend- 
ent of the State of New York. The oldest strictly financial journal 
in America, that which has no superior in standing throughout the 
world, is the Commercial and Financial Chronicle and Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, of New York City, and its agitation of this mat- 
ter, dates far back into years when our Southern brethren ventured 
to suggest the matter only with bated breath. 

The t commercial paper of the continent is admittedly the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York; and 
this periodical, long before my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON] mooted the matter in the Fifty-second Congress, had been 
persistently teaching it to the financiers of New York. If there is 
one man at New York who, ond others, is a financial Brahmin 
it is Hon. Charles ‘8. Fairchild, Democratic Secretary of the Treas- 
ury wader Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration and president of 
a at trust company there. And, as my friend from Tennessee 
well knows, it would be a question as to whether he would not go 
even farther than myself in advocating enfranchisement of our 
loeal currency. 7 

The leading survivor of the Republican financiers upon 
whom Chase relied in his hour of need at the beginning of the 
civil war is Mr. George 8. Coe, chairman of the committee on 
financial affairs of the Chamber of Commerce of New York; and 
from the time when he was defeated in his efforts to prevent the 
imposition of this 10 per cent tax down to the present day there is 
no man to whom the cause of local banking and of the education 
of our upon this matter owes so much as to him. (Applause 
on the oeratic side. ) 

Really, gentlemen, it is to the financiers of the Northeast, to their 
codperation and that of our great business journals, our leading 
financial statesmen, and our practical business men, and not to any 
assertion on your part of your rights, that you owe whatever of 
progress this agitation has made, and whatever of standing the 
movement in its behalf has attained. Indeed, in August last, when 
from every part of the country, South and West as well as North 
and East, came memorials urging with frenzied single-mindedness 
aecmen of the Sherman act, it was my privilege to present upon 
this floor the conservative memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of my State, = ing, indeed, that oe es —— a act 
be » but promising no par: ° tant pros as a 
woouibat tnt alone, atthag your attention to the defects of our 
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currency system, and urging your prompt attention to the formu 
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lation of some plan which should substitute in the place of our | 


present system a safe and elastic bank-note currency. 
POSITION OF NEW YORK. 
Not merely that, sir, but—and I am glad to note it—especially in 


view of the charitable suggestion of certain gentlemen that some | 


of our financiers might favor State bank currency, but only to give 
themselves opportunity to profit by its unmsoundness—I hold in my 


hands a communication received but a few days since, signed by | 


the representatives of banks involving three-fourths of the clearing- 
house capital, and a larger percentage of the deposit and discount 
business, of New York City—and including the representatives of 
nearly every leading national bank in that city—the very institu- 
tions whose hostility has been assumed, or whose acquiescence has 
been credited to a desire for wild-cat currency. 

So far from suggesting an objection to the reinstatement of our 
State bank currency or the repeal of the 10 per cent tax, it simply 
suggests in that regard that such repeal should be accompanied by 
provisions under act of Congress providing a guaranty for the 
redemption of the notes and such periodic official examination and 
report of the condition of the issuing banks as shall properly 
inform the public. 

Mr. GEAR, 
ask government supervision of these banks? 

Mr. WARNER. 
it is immaterial to them how—for a guaranty of the circulation, and 
also provide in some way—it is immaterial to them how —for a 
periodic inspection and publication of the status of the banks. 

Such, sir, is the honorable stand taken by the banks of New York 
City, especially the national banks. They urge nospecial objection 
to State bank currency; they are ready to see tried any system that 

romises to supply a safe and elastic currency. They ask no special 


avor for themselves; they do not even demand that in common fair- | want to help you, not merely to carry out the principles of the 


ness you give them the opportunity you offer others. 
been accused of holding a monopoly. Take it away if you wish to 
doso. They are best qualified by experience and resources to aid in 
giving you a safe and elastic currency; but they are above request- 
ing to be invited to assist. They would have most to gain if the 
new currency were so weak as to be no rival of their own; but 
they scorn any such opportunity for profit. ,All that they insist 
upon is the one consideration in which they have no interest 
except in common with you all—that, if we permit an elastic cur- 
rency, we provide that it shall be a safe one; that, if we attempt 
to undo the wrong done when we suppressed the natural currency 
of the States, we so deal with the situation into which we have 
drifted as to restore at the earliest possible date a currency that 
shall merit and possess the general confidence of our people. 

Mr. GEAR. Right there, will my friend allow me to suggest 


They have 


the question, if youauthorize the banks of forty-odd States to issue | 


currency by permission of their Legislatures, how can the Gen- 
eral Government provide for an inspection of the soundness of 
that currency? 

Mr. WARNER. It might be provided in such a way as sug- 
gested by my friend from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON], or as sug- 
gested by the bill introduced by myself. 

Mr. GEAR. How would you do so, if the power of issue alone 
is controlled by the State governments? 

Mr. WARNER (continuing)—and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis [Mr. WALKER] provides for something of that kind. I 
have never seen any possible difficulty in providing that the 
Governmentor any officer of it shall inspect the condition of any 
financial institution so long as its accounts are kept in English. 

Mr.GEAR. That would apply to thesystem of national banks 
suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts, but how would 
you provide for the State banks? 

Mr. WARNER. It would apply to every system, whether na- 
tional or State. Our financiers do not so much care which you 
have, so long us you keep the whc!e thing in the daylight. 

Mr. GEAR. But itis a question of power. If you organize 
these banks in forty-odd different States, it will be ultra vires for 
ba Government, it seems to me, to have anything to do with 

em. a 

Mr. WARNER. I expect, then, that the gentleman will have 
to vote for the amendment of my friend the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox]; for that, it seems to me, is the only place 
where he can rest. 

Mr. GEAR. Notatall. 

Mr. WARNER. [If it is ultra vires for the Government to do 
what has just been suggested, how great must be the sense of 
contrition that disturbs the slumber of the gentleman from 
Iowa when he considers the weight and burden of wrongdoing 
in which, under Republican law, we have persisted. 

Mr. COX. I think the only sensible way a man can do is to 
let the States take care of it, and take it from the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WARNER. I appreciate the gentleman’s suggestion. 

in other words, gentlemen, we of the North and East are your 


You suggest that the banking interests of New York | 
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friends and wish to be your allies. We have been at work at this 
matter long before you ventured to bring it into light. We, and 
not you, have kept alive the propaganda which makes it one of 
practical legislation to-day. All we ask is that you do not shut us 
out from cooperation by insistence upon such details, or refusal to 








remedy such defects, as shail compel us to stand aloof. If you in- 
sist upon this, we believe you will fail. Should you succeed in 
this House, we believe you will later realize that the effect has 
been to obstract rather than promote practical legislation. Should 
you succeed in putting upon the statute book such a proposition 
as that you now urge, we belicve that you will find that you have 
thereby prevented the communities in which you are most inter- 
ested from the possibility of sharing in the benetit 1 would 
arise from a proper currency system. 

In this connection, fellow Democrats of the South and West, 


let me remind you of what you well know, that this is a matter 
of your concern much more than it isof ours. There is no lack 
of currency among our constituents. We haveno other motives 
than patriotic ones, and no aims other than those in the benofi- 
cence of which the whole country would share. For that reason, 
if for no other, we shall acquiesce with no unkindly feelings in 
whatevermay be your judgment, always glad to assist you in case 
you make it possible for us to doso. It is for you to say whether 


| we shall have the opportunity. 


No; they ask that the law provide insome way— | 


We stand here simply saying to you: If you can accomplish 
this in your own way, all right, go on, and may the Lord bless 
you and avert all the evils that we may fear may happen to you. 
And may all the blessings that we think would be secured by our 
method come upon you, whether deserved or undeserved. And 
if you want our help—if you need our help—we shall be pleased 
to do anything in the way of aiding you that will permit us 
still to keep within the lines of conservative Democracy. But we 


Democratic party, but promptly to put into efficient conditiona 
banking system that will viniibeabe in practice the pledges we 
have made to the country of practical currency legislation. 
[f.oud applause on the Democratic side. } 

[Here the hammer fell.]} 

During the delivery of the above remarks the time of Mr. 
WARNER was extended ten minutes. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would rather have the gentleman’s vote than 
his prayer. 

Mr. MEYER, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit some ob- 
servations on the proposition to repeal the tax on State bank 
circulation, but before doing so I avail myself of this occasion 
to comment in a brief way with regard to the action of this House 
onthe so-called Wilson bill or House bill No. 4864, to “ reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes.” 

With the general purpose of the bill to remove burdensome 


| restraints upon trade, reduce taxation upon the consumers, and 


prevent monopolies, which I deem a kindred subject, I was 
cordially in sympathy. I was most anxious to see carried out 
fairly, fully, and honorably the pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Chicago in 1892, which was so overwhelmingly 
indorsed by the people of the United States in the election of a 
President. But, sir, with the highest respect for my associates 
who took a different view, I could not regard a bill which put 
the great articleof sugar upon the free list and retained duties 
upon other articles less valuable and suitable as revenue produe- 
ers, and which substituted in part an income tax, a method here- 
tofore without place in any Democratic principles orin any Dem- 


| ocratic platform as an honest revenue tariff measure. 


Tn ali the numerous tariff laws which were enacted from the 


| foundation of the Government in 1789 until the year 1890, sugar 


-$58,000,000 annual 


was treated by common consent as a proper article for taxation 
for revenue purposes. All the great thinkers and advocates of 
a revenue tariff have regarded sugar as preéminently a subject 
for revenue taxation, for the reason that it yielded the largest 
amount of revenue with the least possible burden to the tax- 
payer by the indirect bounty to the American producer. None 
of the great subjects of tariff revenue can compare with it in this 
respect. Thesugar tariff at a very moderate revenue rate, as is 
proved by the lange importations of the article, yielded about 

y to the Government at the time the Repub- 
licans passed the McKinley bill of 1890. 

Now, the true test whether a rate of taxation is a fair revenue 
tax is the fact that it yields a maximum of revenue. Had the 
tax on sugar been framed as the McKinley bill was framed on 
woolens, metals, and for purely protective purposes, the duty 
would have been greatly augmented, so as to rapidly stimulate 
domestic production, and thus diminish the importations ard 
the revenue. The Republicans in 1890 found this large article 
of revenue lying right in their pathway. Had they been con- 
sistent and fair in the application of their theory of protection 
they would have raised this duty, but then that step would have 
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excluded them from using the cheap and delusive demagogue cry 
of a ‘‘free breakfast table.” Had the duty, however, been left 
to stand as it was, their tariff of 1883 then would have no pre- 
text for a large increase of duty on other articles, and the 
schemes of bounty, monopoly, and greed which took final shape 
in the McKinley tariff would have been far more difficult of ac- 
complishment. 

Thus it was that they excluded Louisiana sugar from their 
protective system and put this industry on the isolated and un- 
certain basis of a direct bounty to producers, thus exposing it to 

»rejudice and attack from every quarter. I think, sir, that an 
10nest adherence to the principle of a revenue tariff demanded 
that a fair revenue duty should be placed on sugar. The de- 
parture from this principle and the adoption of the Republican 
policy of free sugar in the House bill involved as a consequence 
the absolute destruction of this great industry in the State of 
Louisiana. Over 500,000 persons, white and black, are depend- 
ent on this industry for support. 

There is no industry that can take the place of this in the sugar- 

roducing region. This policy meansadesert. It is with great 
viMioulty and self-denial that the people of Louisiana have even 
partially overcome thelosses of the war, emancipation, recon- 
struction and the like; by the devastating floods of the meee 
River, the heavy taxation of the Federal Government including 
a pension system which chains our meager resources by an an- 
nual tribute of millions of dollars for the benefit of a rich and 
prosperous section, to say nothing of other evils and burdens, 
and it would be impossible forme to lend my consent to a prop- 
osition which would bring ruin and beggary upon so large a 
portion of the State, and thus destroy the ability of our Com- 
monwealth and city to preserve their financial honor and pay 
their debts abroad. 

Sir, I can not understand the spirit which, in a time of pro- 
found , when we 80 lately celebrated the anniversary of the 
establishment of the Union and have heard on all handsso many 
protestations ot fraternal feeling and a common destiny, would 
consign Seconttants to misery and despair—a State the acquisi- 
tion of which by Jefferson marks anepoch inour march to empire 
and on whose soil was fought the great battle in the war of 1812 
with Great Britain which alone, so far as lard operations were 
concerned, enabled us to come out of that war with credit. The 
invader driven out by Jackson sought only to conquer, but now 
it is proposed to destroy. 

For these reasons, sir, I was constrained to disapprove the 
tariff bill in the shape in which it was finally presented to the 
House of Representatives. Iam glad to believe that the bill 
will pass the Senate in an amended form, with a revenue duty 
upon sugar that will permit me to vote for it. Louisiana is 
not asking for a bounty nor fora protective duty, but what- 
ever tariff system be adopted by the other portions of the Union, 
whether a tariff for revenue or for protection, she asks that it 
may be fairly applied to her leading industry. She asks that 
she may have the incidental benefit resulting from a bona fide 
revenue duty to be im upon raw sugar. 

Sir, I wish to emphasize the statement that the proposition 
for free sugar involves a new departure in our American system 
whether of revenue or protective tariffs. Under the tariff act 
of 1789 there was imposed a duty of acent per pound on raw 
sugar and 3 cents on refined; in 1808 there was placed 2} cents 
on raw and 9 cents on refined; from 1812 to 1816 3 cents on brown 
sugar and 12 cents on refined; from 1832 to 1841, 2 cents on brown 
and 12 cents on'refined sugars; from 1842 to 1846, 24 cents on brown 
and 6cents on refined. During a portion of this time the ques- 
tion of free trade or protection was as hotly contested as it is 
now, butno party proposed to omit sugar from the dutlable list, 
and the duties were in the mainliberal. In 1846 the Democratic 
party had come into power and undertook to make a strictly 
revenue tariff. 

Anad valorem duty of 30 per cent was imposed on sugar, which 
was seomingly low, but at that time there was a well-organized 
and economical system of labor, perfect order, abundant capital, 
and the pianter was relieved from the burden of high rates on 
all the articles he and his hands had to consume on the farm; 
and moreover he did not then, as now, have to contend with the 
bounty-paid sugar of Germany and France or the free sugars of 
the Sandwich Islands. That bill was the work of a Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury, and is known as the Walker tariff 
bill. The sugar duty was only slightly reduced by the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill of 1857. Under both tariffs and the other favor- 
able conditions I have glanced at this industry \presperes, until 
Louisiana produced at the outbreak of the civil war one-half of 
the sugar we consumed in this country. 

In these tariffs all the great statesmen and economists of both 
parties codperated for a sugar duty. The bill of 1857 was pro- 
posed by Robert M. T. Hunter, Senator from Virginia, and was 
voted for by all the Democrats and Mr. Seward, Mr. Wilson, 
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and many eminent Republicans. Soon after the war ended eco- 
nomic questions gradually pressed to the front and assumed in- 
creasing importance. The Hon. David A. Wells, of Connecticut, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, was one of the first, as also 
the most brilliant and profound, of what is called the free-trade 
school. In his official report for 1868 he said: 

If the tariff be imposed solely for revenue, then the consideration of most 
importance in connection with it is one mainly of comparison, namely, to 
determine whether the tax in question is superior or inferior to other taxes 
in respect to economy of administration, equality of assessment, and pro- 
ductiveness of collection. 

Arguing on this line, Mr. Wells advocated the duties on 
sugar, tea, and coffee, yielding then $50,000,000 per annum. He 
said that evasion by smuggling was rare, and undervaluation 
impossible; that the duties on them being very uniformly dis- 
tributed, and falling upon the consumer in small amounts at any 
one time, while as they could not be considered necessaries of 
life in a sense as absolute as breadstuffs and clothing, ‘‘ the pay- 
ment of the tax through their use was in a great measure vol- 
untary.” Mr. Wells appended atable showing that the revenue 
from sugar was $30,800,000 per annum, and the amount of tax to 
each consumer only 78 cents per annum. He demanded “if 
there was any article on the whole list which produced so great 
a return with so little discomfort and so little enhancement of 
the cost of general production.” 

Such was the view propounded by one of the first and ablest 
of all the revenue reformerssince thecivil war. We find in 1879 
Gen. Garfield, then a leader of the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, and subsequently elected President of the 
United States, a man second to none of them in learning and 
ability, broadly defending the existing sugar duty—a high duty 
imposed by the act of 1875. He said that the correctness of the 
principle of that duty was not called in question aye and 
that sugar was cheaper than at any previous time in American 
history. The tariff commission organized under President Ar- 
thur’s Administration also placed a liberal duty on sugar in their 
scheme for a reformed tariff. 

Speaking in February, 1882, Senator COKE, of Texas, most ably 
defended the sugar duty, saying that ‘‘the sugar duty was 
strictly a revenue duty,” as its productiveness to the Treasury 
showed. Noman has stood higher among the revenue reformers 
than this distinguished Texas Senator. His utterances are the 
same as those of all the revenue reformers of his time in Con- 
gress—of Morrison, Carlisle, MILLS, Tucker, Beck, and others 
of that bright host who have led the battle for tariff reform, 
based on the principle of a bona fide revenue tariff. In all the 
tariff bills repor by the Ways and Means Committee ata 
time when the House was Democratic, with the exception of the 
last, we find a full and liberal revenue duty imposed on sugar. 
They never dreamed of putting it on the free list. 

Take, if you please, sir, the celebrated Mills bill, passed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives on the 2lst July, 1888. 
Every Democrat in this House voted for this bill, save three or 
four members only, and these were notoriously friendly to the 
sugar duty, but opposed to the bill on other grounds. I find on 
the list of ayes the names of Buckalew, Blount, Cox, CULBER- 
son, Collins, CUMMINGS, HOLMAN, MCMILLIN, MILLS, Scott, 
TARSNEY, TURNER, WILSON, Carlisle, and other distinguished 
Democrats and friends of tariff reform. 

Before the bill passed it was explained and defended by Mr. 
MILLS inaspeech of unusual power. Speaking of sugar, he said: 

On sugar we reduced the rate from 71.15 per cent to 62.31 per cent. This is 
the largest reduction made on any schedule except the woolen. The reduc- 
tion of the revenue on sugar proposed by the bill is $11,759,790. * * * In 
short, the cut on sugar is nearly twice as much asall the others put together, 
except woolens. But on correct principles of taxation there ought to be a 
higher duty on sugar than on any otherarticle on the dutiable list. 

It was after this speech that the House Democrats passed this 
bill with a dutyon s estimated at 62 per cent ad valorem by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The bount 
scheme was rejected by the Democracy and the old onrdinel 
Democratic idea of arevenue duty on sugar was adhered to faith- 


— and fairly. 

r. Ch , I beg to remind you that the national conven- 
tion of the Democratic party held at St. Louis in June, 1888, 
passed by a unanimous vote a resolution offered by Mr. Scott 
of Pennsylvania, indorsing and recommending the passage of the 
Mills bill, and it was on this bill that the party stood through- 
out the cam n of 1888. 

Such, sir, is the record of the Democratic party on this ques- 
tion of the sugar duty, and on no other line of thought can its 
tariff creed be defended as fair, consistent, and logical. 

Passing from this subject, on which I have felt it a duty to state 
my position and that of thoseI represent, I come now to the impor- 
tant question before us, namely, the repeal of the 10 per cent tax 
im by exis laws upon the circulation of banks chartered 
by the State. Sir, I propose to vote for this repeal, and in so doing 
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I believe that Iam in harmony with the pledge of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1892, the sentiment of the State I in part 
represent, and the best interests of every portion of the Union. 
I recognize the magnitude, and I may add the diffculty of this 
and a om questions relating to our currency. I have weighed 
the arguments presented so skillfully by the gentleman [rm Ili- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER], and by others in opposition to the State 
bank system, but Iam notconvinced by them of their soundness. 

In the first place, let me say that I can not subscribe to the 
suggestion that the platform adopted at Chicago may be lightly 
repudiated. If one plank may be repudiated upon the ground 
that the issue presented ought not to be made a party oo 
why not another, and soon all through the list? Indeed, sir, 
the gentleman from Illinois went on to add that the tariff ought 
never to have been made a party question, and this in the face 
of all American history. How could we fai! to meet the issue 
presented by the McKinley bill? Howcould the causeof revenue 
reform ever triumph unless by the energies, enthusiasm, and 

wer of a great party appealing to the people and proclaiming 
its principles? Itis true thatin 1857 a great revenue tariff meas- 
ure was passed by a nonpartisan vote, but this was because the 
Democratic party, as a party, had challenged the dogma of pro- 
tection and bounty, and passed over the fiercest party opposition 
the tariff bill of 1846, and thus by a practical test demonstrated 
the wisdom of their policy. 

In the case of the demand for the repeal of the tax on State 
bank circulation made by the Democratic convention, we were 
at once met by a general howl of denunciation from the Repub- 
lican press and orators. President Harrison, in his letter of 
acceptance, drew a picture of wild-cat currency very much on 
the same alarming line as the gentleman from Illinois has done, 
and charged the Democracy with the purpose of flooding the 
country with an irredeemable and worthless currency. This 
cry was kept up all during the canvass, but the people turned a 
deaf ear to these outcries. I undertake to say, sir, that there 

as been the grossest misrepresentation of the character of the 
State banks thatexisted before the war. The period since then 
is so long a time—over thirty-four years—that many of our peo- 

le are apt to be misled by iterated statements that these State 
tanks were very largely unsound. 

Sir, the contrary is the fact. The banks of New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and other cities had the highest character and 
their notes were current all over the Union. The banks of the 
North were so —- indeed that, notwithstanding the shock of 
the ost civil war of 1861 and the large amounts required for the 
public expenditures, the State banks did not suspend specie 

ayments until December 28, 1861. These banks were the only 
oes of issue until the passage of the national banking act in 
1863. 

Speaking of these banks and their circulation, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, a journal possessing the highest authority 
in that great financial center, said on September 7, 1892: 


The assumption of those who now ce tne repeal of that prohibitory 
tax is that the bulk of the issues thus driven from the market were uncur- 
rent and unworthy of credit. The very reverse is true; the main portion of 
the issues were not only current everywhere, but eminently worthy of the 
highest credit. The poor notes were the exception. The discount often 
charged in one section of the country upon the issues of several banks in a 
distant State was attributable solely to the want of facilities for transmitting 
the currency for its redemption. No one proposes a return to that system, 
nor would it be possible to maintain it in the present condition of the coun- 
try. There is not a State in the Union that would not take pe in having 
the issues of its local banks at par wherever they were circulated, and if any 
fell short of peng a provision for this purpose the other banks, with the 
present facilities of communication, could enforce it against all resistance. 


I could reénforce the testimony of this eminent financial jour- 
nal by many authorities, but I prefer to quote from the address 
of Mr. George S. Cce, president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, delivered before the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at Niagara Falls in August, 1881. 


No man has stood higher in the-financial circles of the East | 
than George S. Coe for integrity, ability, and character, and I | 


especially commend his history of the old State banking system 
to my friend from Illinois. Mr. Coe said: 


While it can not be denied that much evil and loss has resulted from the 
issue of currency notes by irres: sible organizations, it is also true that 
greater loss has come from such notes emitted by States and Governments 
themselves; and 1t may be fairly questioned whetner the ury incurred in 
the United States by broken and defaulting corporations did not proceed 
from isolated and sporadic institutions, inconsiderately permit in the 
earlier and unsettled period of the country, before the States had become 
» consolidated into a commercial nation by facilities of travel and trade, and 

before they thus became omens to these inexorable financial laws that 
govern the commercial world. 

But notwithstanding all the disadvan 
try of wide area and of scattered po 

other, the fathers of our Sta 


of inexperience, ina new coun- 
pulations, comparatively inaccessible to 
, in the financial institutions they es- 


tablished after due deliberation, displayed in many of the States a rare sa- 
gacity in them upon solid and substantial foundations. 
The various systems of bank-note currency thus created in 


the 
many of the older States of the Union fully demonstrates the superiority of 


the commercial basis of security. 
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First. The system of New England under the mutual redemption and ex- 
change of notes at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, proved a safe and effective one, 


and was attended with little or no loss to the community during its many 
years of trial. 

Second. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky each enjoyed for a 
long period under their State organizations a strictly commercial currency 
of great efficiency, without loss to the holders of the notes. 

Third. The State of Louisiana possessed a banking and currency system 
unsurpassed in its excellence and stability. Bas 

Fourth. The currency system of the Stats of New York last established 
was the first one requiring such special collateral security for its issues. So 
far as this security consisted of bonds and mortgages upon real estate, it 
was an admitted failure, and the change to State bonds did not save it from 


suspension in 1857. 
more by a combination of commercial forces than because of the pled 
bonds for their protection. 

So far from Mr. Coe's statement being challenged in that as- 
sembly of the leading bankers of the Union, he received « unan- 
imous vote of thanks. I oppose his authority and that of the 
New York Journal of Commerce and the known factsof history 
to the inaccurate and flippant cry of ‘‘ wild-cat banks” which 
was set up against the Democratic platform adopted at Chicago. 

The high praise accorded by Mr. Coe to the State bank sys- 
tem of Louisiana is fully borne out by the facts, and brings back 
tome recollections of the wonderful success itachieved. Under 
the constitutionof Louisiana the State was inhibited from being 
a subscriber to the stock of any bank or making a loan to it. 
Banking corporations were allowed to be created by special or 
by general laws, but the Legislature was required to provide 
for the registry of all bills and notes issued as money, and to in- 
force ample security for the redemption of the same in specie. 
The Legislature was inhibited from sanctioning in any way the 


Its notes were then all finally redeemed, but they were so 
e of 


suspension of specie payments by such banks, and in case of in- 
solvency of such banking association bill holders were declared 
entitled to preference over all other creditors. 


Under this constitution and these limitations the Legislature 
proceeded to pass a free banking law, but with the most care- 
fully guarded provisions for the honest and faithful management 
of such banks and for the security of note holders. 

The clauses providing for the security of the note holders 
are worthy of special mention. Banks were required to deposit 
with and assign to the auditor of the State as security bonds 
and evidences of debt of the United States, bonds of the State 
of Louisiana, bonds of the consolidated debt of the city of New 
Orleans, and certain other specified city securities, upon which 
the bank so depositing was entitled to receive an equivalent 
amount of notes of any denominations in excess of $5, but all of 
these notes were to be numbered, registered, and countersigned 
by the proper State officer, and stamped with the words “ se- 
cured by pledge of public stock.” These notes were to be en- 
graved and printed by the State. 

The auditor was further directed to collect the interest ac- 
cruing on these bonds and stocks and to pay the same over to the 
parties from whom they were received so long asthe stocks and 
bonds did not fall below the rate at which they were when taken 
by him as security. In event of a depreciation the auditor was 
directed to retain the interest until the securities should re- 
cover their full value, as stated in the receipt on deposit, or un- 
til such further deposit should be made as would fully make 
good the amount for which the notes were issued. And the 
auditor was further empowered in case of such depreciation in 
the securities deposited to require from the banking company 
either an additional deposit of bonds fully to make up the orig- 
inal security for the notes issued or the return and surrender of 
so much of the circulation as would make good the deficiency of 
security produced by a fall in the market value of the deposited 
securities, and in case of failure to comply with the demand the 
privileges of the bank were to be forfeited and the auditor was 
directed to cause its affairs to be liquidated, as provided in cases 
of insolvency. 

The provisions in case of default in the payment of any note 
were of the most rigid character. 

Farther, every banking company under the act was required 
in addition to the securities deposited for circulation with the 
| auditor, to have on hand atall times in specie an amount equal 
| to one-third ofall its other cash liabilities, and for the other two- 

thirds of said liabilities an equal amount in specie, specie funds, 
bills of exchange, or discounted paper, maturing within ninety 
days and not renewable. In case the specie, specie funds, and 
short paper held by such bank should fall below the proportion 
to cash lhabilities as presented above, and should remain so for 
ten days, the bank was not permitted to make any loan or dis- 
count until its position should be reéstablished. A violation of 
this provision was held to be an act of insolvency. 

There were many other oe and securities in this system 
which as a whole might fairly challenge a comparison with the 
best managed institutions in this or any other country. I have 
been informed, sir, thaton the winding up of these State banksof 
Louisiana all their notes were redeemed and no losses suffered 
by the holders, a most extraordinary fact when we consider the 
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desolation—I mightsay destruction—of theState of Louisiana by 
the civil war. With the recollection of this system of State 
banks yet lingering in the State of Louisiana, I do not wonder 
that such journals as the Pieayune and the Daily States of New 
Orleans, representing the thought of the great commercial city 
of the Southwest, should regard with favora removal of this pro- 
hibitory tax. 

Sir, the finances of the Louisiana banks were placed upon a 
strong and sound basis as early as 1842. Mr. Horace White, in 
in address before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia on the 12th of January, 1893, bestows 
the highest commendation upon the Louisiana system. I have 
not the time to quote his most judicious observations on the 
earlier law of 1842 at length. He said: + 

I think that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was eminently scientific. It 
Was the first law passed by “7 State requiring a definite amount.of specie 
to be kept as a reserve. The Louisiana law required no pledged security 
for the circulating notes of banks, nor did it put any on the amount 
of their issues. All this was covered and a cores by requiring 33 per 
cent of specie against all Nabilities, whether deposits or notes, the balance 
of the assets to be in mercantile a having not more than ey days to 
run. Under this law Louisiana became in 1860the fourth Statein theUnion 
in point of banking capital, and the second in point of specie holdings. 

This law so warmly eulogized by Mr. White was modified and 
made even more stringent by requiring the banks to deposit 
with the State and keep aia an amply stock of collaterals in 
United States and State and city securities equal to the amount 
of their notes registered and furnished to them by the State au- 
ditor. Aecording to Mr. White, Louisiana was the first State to 
require a specie reserve adequate, or more than adequate, as he 
thinks, for all purposes. 

The argument that the States of this Union are not fit to be 
entrusted with the power to charter banks of issue is extraor- 
dinary. Remember, sir, that no one asks that such issues shall 
be impressed by the Federal or State governments with a legal- 
tender charter. According to this argument wisdom, virtue, 
statesmanship, a knowledge of banking and finance begins in 
the Executive Departments and legidatios halls of Congress and 
ends there. 

The States have none of these qualities and high capacities. 
The representatives of New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri when they come here to create or modify 
amational banking system are wise and safe men. But trans- 
port these same representatives to the soil of the communities 
which sent them here and put them in the State Legislatures 
end they are no longer fit to be trusted. They lose their heads 
at once, forget all the wisdom they ever had in this Hall, and if 
they are allowed full swing will at once flood the land with wild- 
cat currency. And as we know that these gentlemen must each 
have a constituency in order to go to either the State or National 
Assemby, it follows by equal logic that the voter is most care- 
ful in selecting his Congressmen, and equally reckless in choos- 
ing his member of the State Legislature. And yet we know, 
sir, that the most important concerns of human life are among 
the inherent powers of the State Legislatures, which were never 
ceded to the Mederal Government, and are expressly reserved to 
the States. 

Are not the people of the Statesas vitally interested in proper 
legislation for the m ementof local banks and as apt to deal 
wisely as in laws of marr. and divorce, State and city police, 
education, and the thousand affairs of human life? Surely the 
intellect which can send so many Solons through a series of 
years to Congress to make laws one year and tore them the 
next, may be trusted to select 7 and upright men to de- 
vise a system of local banks of issue. 

But the inferiority of our State Legislatures, according to these 
critics and thinkers in respect to Congress, is even greater when 
it comes to a comparison with foreign powers. Scotland, we are 
told in this debate, has an almost perfect banking system, but 
like a certain class of wines, it is too delicate to bear transpor- 
tation to this country of wildcat tendencies. Ireland and Scot- 
land may be allowed local banks outside of any grand imperial 
system, but the States of New York and Pennsylvania, with 
double their population, four times their wealth, and almost 
boundless resources, are not equal to the function of creating a 
safe local bank! If this be true, where is the boasted value of 
Republican institutions? Such is the logical conclusion and 
outcome of this pitiful line of aaenen, The people have re- 
jected it, and we should do like ‘ 

It may be true that in timesof general distress and bankruptcy 
some of the State banks have failed, or suspended specie pay- 
ments, but the failures of banks reported to as in o docu- 
msnts for over a seore of ome past were not the failures of 


the State banks of issue. For the great panic and long period 
of distress that — in 1873 they are not responsible. For the 
yet greater suffering, the widespread paral, of business, the 


‘tacle of millions of unemployed men that we now witness, no 
ces ten pointa finger of cananehgh the State banks. They had 
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no part or lot init. Whocan tell but thatif there had been 
opportunity for State banks to put forth a timely issue of paper 
money last year the worst conditions of this panic might not 
have been lessened or entirely prevented? During the year end- 
ing October 31, 1893, according to the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the national banks made an addition to their 
circulation of $40,775,165, secured by a deposit of bonds. 

During the same period one hundred and fifty-eight banks sus- 
pended, with a capital stock of $30,350,000. The demand for 
currency at this period of the panic was almost universal, but in 
order to expand their issues the banks were required to deposit 
United States bonds, and these bonds could not be procured in 
suflicientquantity. They were held by trust companies, foreign- 
ers, and others who preferred to retain them. The system of 
national banks no longer possessed the elasticity necessary to 
meet such a condition of affairs. 

FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION. 

The distinguished gentleman from Lilinois, in his remarks un- 

der this head, says: 


The notes of banks outside of New York Clty were from 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent, according to location of the banks. 


And adds: 


Thompson's Bank-note Reporter for December, 1857, gave the discount in 
New York City on State bank notes of that time as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 to 40 per cent; Maryland, 4 to 5; Virginia, 6; North Carolina, 8; 
South Carolina, 4; Georgia, 3, 4, and 10; Alabama, 3; Louisiana, 2}; Ohio, 
2}; Indiana State Bank, 24, others 4; Illinois, 6}; Tennessee, 9, 25, and 50; 
Missouri, 2}; Wisconsin, 6}. And on October 3, 1857, Lilinois Bank notes were 
quoted in New York at a discount of 10 per cent; State Bank of Indiana, 5, 
and other banks of that State,10; Ohio, 4; Kentucky, 4; Tennessee, 5; Mis- 
souri, 4; Wisconsin, 10; Georgia, 3; Louisiana, 4; Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina,’ . 

Now, we all know that the period chosen for this illustration 
was one which found the country in the throes of a most violent 
financial panic, when all confidence was destroyed, and the rates 
then current may very nearly have represented the value of 
money as a loan, for we have frequently found such rates quoted 
as 1, 2, and sometimes 3 per cent a day during a monetary crisis. 

Let us compare these figures with a later period, when the 
commercial conditions were in normal state and the business of 
the country following its usual placid course. 

I quote from the same authority, Thompson’s Bank-note Re- 
porter, from January to December, 1859: 


December 24, 1859. 











Banks. | January 1, 1859. 
stein d b Cee. 2. occnncccand Ys discount. 
New Hampshire banks -...|.. .... Ts cllaalintitnls snepdvetignetinl Do. 
Vermont banks ...........- BE etek Do. 
Massachusetts banks....../......do ............-....- Do, 
Rhode Island banks .......|...... Beis cicnginascadt Sibson Do. 
Connecticut banks. ........!...... i iitidape kdudann atoning Do. 
New York City banks-...... eta ithe os cil Par. 
New York State banks ....| Par > Ay discount, | Par to 3, discount. 
mos ; 
New Jersey banks ......... Ee discount. 
Pennsylvania banks. .....- to § discount .......... ostly } discount. 
laware banks............ ROUND. 2. 2c nen nnue 
Maryland banks -.......... to } discount .......... Mostly } to } discount. 
Virginia banks. ............ ee a eee 1 cent. 
° 
le 
Louisiana banks ........... I hair esis divi cision’ p 
OGniovamks ..........6...... per Mivdinée inneee tavern 1 per cent. 
Indiana banks.............- me s cent (about 
eq ‘ 
Tilinois banks ........-.-.-- 13 per cent .............. cent. 
Kentucky banks ........... § per a 1 per cent. 
Tennessee banks........... ee i} per cent. 
Missouri banks ...........-. CE BOND 6 on nis conwcussns per cent 
Snciinitntniocsetasdlinneseil TD nies nce ntinoocinel BE GOER. 
Wisconsin banks. .......... 14 to:2 per cent.......... 3 per cent, 
LOW RRB... c nne noncacee FE GED a cdcntnncwcnane 
ansas (Territory) ks.| 2per cent§ .......--..... 
per cent ...............| § per cent. 


*Except Stark Bank, Bennington, Which was 1} and marked subject to 
violent fluctuations. ; 
+Except in case of two or three, doubtful. 
One bank 10 cent, because doubtful. 
But one 8 per cent. 


Is it not fairer to form our — as to the stability of this 
eurrency from the latter date? It shows scarcely any fluctuations 
during an entire year, and the discount merely represents the 
current rates of exchange then prevailing, which naturally was 
higher than now, because transportation was slower and in- 

ved greater loss of interest. 

The for State banks does not involve any censure of 
the original act of the Federal Government in cre the na- 
tional banks, or even in eran ae on State cir- 
culation. This was done in a of war, when the Govern- 


ment might well be tempted to empicy a doubtful power, or to 
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employ a recognized power outside of the purpose for which it 
was conferred in the Constitution. As hasbeen well said by the 
New York Times— 

The principle adopted by the United States for the national banks was not 
strictly abanking principle. It was in great part a device for securing a 
market for the bonds of the Government and served that purpose admira- 
bly. It had, however, tworadical vices. One was that the profit and, there 
fore, theextentofcirculation was made largely todepend not on the normal 
demands of trade, but on the market price of bonds, the influence of which 
might be, and frequently was, opposed to the actual needs of trade for cireu- 
lation. The second was that the securities thus required were bound to 
be paid off, as they have been, so that they are no longer adequate to their 
purpose. The national banking currency was wlways safe; it was never 
elastic in response to the demands of business. 

As the eminent chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has stated, the national banking system has “‘ proven ut- 
terly inadequate to furnish currency for the people and it has 
proven ineffectual to furnish an elastic currency.” He puts the 
amount of bank notes in circulation as about $200,000,090, but 
this is only a small part of the entire paper money in circula- 
tion and one now rarely handles a national-bank note. A few 
more years aud our national debt will be extinguished, in all 
probability. Then the prop of this national-bank system will be 
gone. The measure now proposed involves no assault upon the 
national banks and hardlya rivalry. It would not displace their 
issues, for they have practically vanished from ordinary business 
transactions. 

So far from proposing any interference with these national 
banks in advance of the time when their winding up will be com- 
pelled by the payment of the public debt, the restoration of the 
old privilege of the States to charter local banks would remove 
a great deal of the existing prejudice and hostility to the na- 
tional banks. No longer would the formidable ery of monopoly 
be raised against them. If their system of issue and general 
management was deemed safer they could adhere to it and con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence of the public. If they should find 
in their respective States a State bank system devised with 
proper securities for a paper issue and general administration, 
they could wind up their relation to the Federal Government 
and organize under the new State system, perhaps with great 
advantage to the public and to their own stockholders. 

Sir, it is no misfortune that we are passing to new conditions. 
A public debt of the country is not a blessing, but a necessary 
evil, to be gotten rid of as soon as possible. With the great 
yield of our mines, both gold and silver, and the almost assured 
prospect of a general return by the nations of the world to the 
use of both metals, and the early establishment by the States of 
local banks on the wisest principles that experience has de- 
monstrated, there will be no difficulty in having a sound, ample, 
and elastic currency. 

Sir, there isa justand natural demand for an increased cur- 
rency in the South and West. There is in fact a currency fam- 
ine throughout these sections. The people are largely agricul- 
tural and they need far more money per capita than the people 
in the great business and manufacturing centres of the East. 
The system of checks, which goes so far to supply the place of 
cash in the Eastern cities, does not.answer for the country neigh- 
borhoods and small towns of the South, and can not be applied 
there. As itis well said by one of our New Orleans dailies: 

The State bank notes are wanted, because they will insure a more equitable 
distri»ution of money throughout the country. The national banks are 
of little or no help to any class not engaged in merchandising, especially 
are they no help to the farmers, and thus with a greater volume of 
money than the country has ever had before, and greater than that of 
any nation except France, we find it congested at the money centers, while 
other sections, and especially the rural districts, are in sore want of suf- 
ficient currency to meet the daily operation of their undustries. 

Let it be remembered, sir, that a majority of the American 
people are farmers, and in the South at least four-fifths of them 
are farmers or farm laborers. It is this class who are suffering 
for lack of alocal circulation. Itis a sheer mockery to tell them 
that there is a surplus of $100,000,000 piled up in the New York 
City banks, and that there is in the Eastern cities a magnificent 
system of drafts and certified checks which answer all the pur- 
poses of money. 

Whyshould not these suffering communities be allowed to em- 
ploy their credit in their transactions with each other, or with 
anyoneelse who chooses to deal with them on this basis? Ifthe 
notes are good there can be no objection to them. If they are 
at adiscount they are far less liable to be drawn to the money 
centers, and far more likely to accomplish the object for which 
they are desired, namely, to meet local wants. The supply will 
largely be automatic. If you goon to predict excessive issues, a 
prophecy not based on fact, as we contend, I answer that almost 
anything is better than a currency famine and the paralysis of 
business and industry which is its logical and necessary conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Chairman, we well know that at the periods when the 
crops are matured and being moved to market, say for three or 
four months, large sums are needed for this purpose. Under the 
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most favorable conditions these periods are marked always by a 
certaju stringency in the money market, resulting from the large 
demand for and inadequate supply of currency. There has con- 
sequently grown up a practice among communities of the South 
and West for the purpose of meoting these money requirements 
by which temporary loaus are made either through European 
bankers, usually termed ‘‘sterling loans”, or by making loans 
from New York on other Eastern banks. The first me 


The first hod is as 


follows: A banker in New Orleans, Galveston, Savannah, or New 
York will deposit collaterals of bonds or stock with bankers who 
have foreign branches or who represent foreign houses, who 
thereupon draw their bills at sixty or ninety days, o rer, 
which are sold, and the money advanced, charging, of course, 
commissions and interest. The other method is by loan thro 
New York and Eastern banks. This money is distrib 
throughout the country to farmers and local merchants. Whe 


the crop is marketed and sold the funds so raised flow back to 
the money centers, the stringency disappears, and the loans are 
repaid. 

The cost of this method is always more or less speculative by 
reason of the fluctuations in the rate of exchange, bankers’ 
charges, and other incidents of the transaction. Under the op- 
erations of a wise banking system by the States all this would be 
rendered unnecessary,and the transaction would be accomplished 
more economically by our own State banks and with special ad- 
vantage to producers. Collateralssuch as each State might pr 
scribe or permit, as was done under the old Louisiana sys 
could be deposited, and the banks would furnish the circulation 
needed. Inasmuch as it would cost them nothing beyond mere 
incidental expenses, it is obvious that they could well afford to 
lend the money required at very low rates of interest, and th 
leave the producer the fullest margin of profit on his crop. 

I have not so far discussed the question of the right of Con 
gress to prohibit State-bank issues by an excessive tax. But it 
is notorious that while some individuals may have held that 
such a power to destroy by taxation existed anterior to the civi 
war, the general judgment of our public men with great una- 
nimity was to the effect that the States possessed the power to 
charter banks of issue, and it is absolutely certain that but for 
the assumed exigencies of a great war the National Governmen 
would never have dared to destroy the issues of the State banks 
In the minority report of the Senate Commitice on Finance, o 
April 26, 1892, it appears that the Supreme Court have held 
that the States possessed the power to charter State banks: tha’ 
the power was incident to sovereignty, and that there was uo 
limitation upon it in the Federal Constitution. To confirm this 
view it may be stated that Congress has never ventured to pro 
hibit directly the exercise of the power by the States te charter 
banks, and the only way it has reached them has been by a pro 
vision of the taxing power. 

Whateverexcuse there may have been forsuch a proceeding at 
the time it was done, the maintenance of the act and the assump- 
tion of power at this time of profound peace is at war with t 
Constitution and tends toimpair the reverence which we should 
all feel for this instrument. If the Constitution is to be p 
verted and the rights of the States overthrown by an indirect 
use of the taxing power in one case, it may be done in another, 
and the necessary result will be a grand central government 
without any limitations. It is time to go back to the ancien‘ 
lines of obedience to the Constitution we swear to support even 
if we journey there in the old oxeartwhich hascarried and still 
carries so many honest people, referred to by my friend from 
Illinois, Mr, SPRINGER. 

In this connection I am reminded that one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the Democratic party has been its op- 
position to a central national bank. The Democrats warred on 
the United States Bank and finally crushed it. They divoreed 
the Governmentfrom banks and set in operation the independent 
Treasury system for the security of the public fundsand enforced 
in the most rigid terms the accountability of all disbursing offi- 
cers. The main ground of opposition to the national bank, be- 
sides the objection to its want of constitutionality, was that it 
exercised an undue power over public men, corrupted officials, 
and was therefore dangerous to public liberty. They termed it 
a monster and slew it. Now, itis true that the officers of the 
national banks of the United States are largely composed of the 
best and most conservative and patriotic citizens of the country 
of both parties. But these banks number 3,796, with a capital 
stock of $683,598,120, and if they were toact in concert upon any 
question they would possess a power greater probably than the 
old bank which was held to be so dangerous. 

Even with the purest men in charge of such banks, the ten- 
dency of a system springing from one source and having a close 
identity of interest. isto actin concert. Thevery same mep aet- 
ing in charge of State banks would be influenced by the mostop- 
posite considerations. The tendency to combinations under the 
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State banks would surely be far less than now exists. Their in 
fluence might be great locally, butanational combination would 
be almost improbable if not impossible. The banks would owe 


. their lives to the States in and by which they were chartered 


and they would be responsible to them, to the merchants, the 
business men, the planters, and the great body of the community. 
Competition among these banks and not combinations would be 
the result of the new departure, and each institution would have 
an honorable zeal to surpass its rivals in all the features which 
inspire confidence and serve to attract business and profit. 

he able and upright business men who have given such great 
prestige to the national banking system would gradually trans- 
fer their abilities and experience to the new system of State 
banks, and help to augment the confidence of the communities. 
I have always appreciated and respected them, and I know that 
they will find in the new system of State banks a field for even 
greater ability and better service than they have shown under 
the many teving and difficult circumstances and financial con- 
ditions which have confronted them since the civil war broke 
up the fountains of the great deep, and rendered so much more 
arduous all positions of financial trust. We do not need a 
change of men so much as a new financial system, which will 
give additional play to the great forces of the American intel- 
lect and give us our,rightful place as first among the nations of 
ths earth. 

Mr. Chairman, in pursuit of my investigation and study of 
this subject, I found it interesting to peruse a report of the 
joint committee on banks and banking of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, made in the year 1860, to be found in the 
legislative documents of that year; and in looking back to that 
period—which seems so far in the dim past—I could not but be 
impressed with the names of the men composing that committee. 

n the part of the Senate it was headed by the Hon. Fergus 
Gardere, who later became a distinguished president of the 
State senate. The Hon. Randall Hunt, without a peer at the 
bar, whose reputation was national; the Hon. E. Salomon, for a 
long time thereafter a leading banker of the city of New Orleans; 
Hon. Richard Taylor, the son of ‘‘ Old Rough and Ready,” and 
later a valiant general in the civil war. 

On the committee of the house the Hon. W. M. Levy, after- 
wards a prominent member of Congress and an associate justice 
of the supreme court of Louisiana; Hon. H. W. Allen, who later 
became governor of the State; Hon. A. S. Herron, since then a 
member of Congress from the district now represented by my 
colleague Col. ROBERTSON, and others of scarcely less promi- 
nence. 

In the course of their report, which appears to have been very 
thorough, and which indicates that the examinations were of the 
very strictest character, they say: 


The investigations made by the committee of the affairs of the various 
banking institutions in the State, have afforded satisfactory evidence of the 
prosperous condition of the banks, and the general healthy operations of the 
system under which er work. 

The facility with which the banks adapt themselves to the requirements of 
commercial business, and the elasticity which enables them safely to meet 
the wants and pecuniary demands of the community are peculiarly grati- 
fying to those who feel an interest in the prosperityand welfare of our 
State. 

The report of the board of currency made to the General Assembly at the 
commencement of the present session shows that on the 3ist of December, 
1859, the amount of specie held by the banks was $12,115,431.98, the circulation 
on the same day amounting to 811,579,313, and the deposits to 19,777,812, 32. 

These examinations were the result of personal inspections on 
the part of the committee. They go on further to state: 

The committee takes pleasure in bearing testimony to the admirable 
manner in which the act sed in the last session of the Legislature 
‘*to enforce the weekly settlement of the balances among the several banks 
of the city of New Orleans,” has answered the paper or which it was in- 
tended, nder the operations of this act the wee: ly statements which are 
rendered to the board of currency causes the balances among the several 
banks to be correctly ascertained and a prompt and definite settlement in 
coin to be made each Saturday, by paymentof the checks drawn by the sec- 
retary of the board on the debtor in favor of the creditor banks. The 
provisions of the act referred to are sufficiently stringent and guarded to 
prevent any transfer or negotiation of those checks, but require their 
prompt and immediate settlement; thus answering the double purpose of 
properly regulating the transactions between the several banks, and serving 
as additional restraint upon any violation of those provisions of law 
which are intended to keep the banks in line. 

In consequence the committee ‘‘ congratulates the General As- 
sembly upon the prosperous condition of our people, and the ease 
and quietude of monetary affairs, which tend so greatly to in- 
sure comfort and prosperity inevery department of trade and in 
all the pursuits in which our citizens are engaged.” 

As bearing i this question and illustrating the operations 
of this system, I beg leave to add to my remarks, to be printed 
in the REcORD, a statement of the banks of New Orleans on the 


25th of February, 1860, embraced in the same volume of legis- 
lative documents, and also a copy of the banking act found in 
the statutes of the State of Louisiana of that period. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the beneficent results of the 
repeal of this prohibitory tax, with the enfranchisement which 
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it will afford to all sections of our country, will redound more 
especially to the interests and emancipation of our Southern 
States and relieve them from their subjection to foreign mo- 
nopolists. I do not declaim against what is called the money 
power. I do not believe, as many so frequently assert, that the 
men who control the operations of Wallstreet and the national 
banks seek only to grind down and pauperize the masses by force 
of their wealth, but certain it is that by reason of their inherent 
power we are constantly compelled to pay them tribute. We 
should have an opportunity to enfranchise ourselves in order 
that we may keep pace with the progress of the age. 

In a speech delivered more than a quarter of a century ago by 
that distinguished son of the South, Ben Hill, of Georgia, at a 
period when his people had just returned to desolated homes, he 
said: 

There was a South of slavery and secession; that South isdead. There is 
a South of union and freedom; that South, thank God, is living, breathing, 
and growing every day. 

How we have illustrated the truth of that eloquent dictum let 
the impartial history of the past twenty-five years tell. We 
have passed through the dark days of reconstruction with the 
iron hand of irresponsible power at our throats, but neither the 
destructive influences of war nor the blighting forces of carpet- 
bagism as practised in the South could totally destroy or check 
our progress; and since our political emancipation we have 
marched onward and upward, our lands have advanced in value, 
immigration has been steady, crops have exceeded in value the 
most wonderful outcome of antebellum days, and we have en- 
eyes the blessings of industry and good government. 

he two races have arranged themselves to meet the changed 
conditions, and year by year their relationship has become more 
and more cordial. Nor have the former slaves failed to utilize 
the new opportunities presented to them. The census of 1890 
shows that they have learned from the whites the secret of 
money making and economy. Many of them are rich and influ- 
ential. In a speech made by Representative Cheatham, who 
many of us favorably remember as the only colored member of 
the Fifty-second Congress—a worthy exponent of his race—he 
asserted that all his people wanted was a chance in the industrial 
and agricultural competitions of life, and that in four States 
alone they had accumulated property to the extent of $59,000,000. 
With the recuperative power thatan opportunity toestablish our 
own banking systems will afford, our active and vigorous people 
will soon be abreast with the sturdy fellow-countrymen of the 
North and East and West in all the elements that contribute to 
the progress of a free and prosperous people. 

I am proud to say that the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent has always been to the fore as the champion 
and exponent of sound money and asafe, consistent fiscal policy, 
and the enactment of such tariff laws as would be mosteconom- 
ical and beneficial, not alone to our own people, but to all the 
inhabitants of this great Republic. Such has always been my 
advocacy sinceI entered these legislative halls. 

At no period of her history has she faltered; and even now, 
when her greater industry is menaced to the verge of annihi- 
lation, and more than half her people threatened with im- 
poverishment in the house of their friends, she is ready, by 
sacrifices little short of destruction, to bear her share in the 
effort to relieve the country of the heavy burdens that so de- 
press all classes. I should feel, as a representative of the great 
city of New Orleans, the commercial emporium of the South, 
that I would be recreant to the trust confided to me did I fail 
to — the standard of a sound currency, upon the security 
of which our fortunes, our happiness, and prosperity must rest. 
To that city the great Southwest has always looked for inspira- 
tion of sound commercial principles. Her merchants, and bank- 
ers, and all her agents in the control of trade have always been 
the exemplars of what is best and highest in the conduct of 
affairs, and their enterprise and integrity is a synonym in all 
the busy marts of the globe. 

There she sits, the gateway of the great Mississippi Valley, 
the richest portion of thecountry. The rich and abundant crops 
of the great West and its vast commerce have access through 
the mouths of the great river which flows by her, to and from 
all the markets of the world. To her, from the great, rich heart 
of the nation, our mighty river, like ‘‘an inland sea” brings 
every product of that fertile region, washing as it does, not des- 
erts of burning sands, but the most extensive, the most preduc- 
tive, and the most favorably situated plains of the continent. 
At her quays are crowded the vessels of allnations of the earth, 
employing a commerce surpassing far the most fabled descrip- 
tions of the old Alexandria. 

In this + position I would seek to maintain her, and to 
keep her true to her glorious traditions as a model of commer- 
cial Po cs of financial strength; I would hesitate 
long, Mr. Chairman, to advocate any system, the operation of 
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which might mar her splendid past or impair her future; but 
I have no doubt, no misgiving as to the good results that would 
flow from the eet legislation. 

Emancipate us from the commercial and financial tyranny of 
the present system, and we shall no longer look with longing 
regret to the past, and we shall realize that the golden age of 
prosperity is not behind us, but before us, in all the radiance 
and glory of that hope which springs ‘‘ eternal in the human 
breast.” [Prolonged applause. ] 


[Mr. LESTER withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. } 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee of the Whole, re- 
ported that they had had under consideration a bill (H. R. 3825) 
to suspend the operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 

A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; and 

A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, 
of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 5 o’clock and 
22 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


[See Ap- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, Mr. RICHARDS, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, reported the bill (H. R. 4465) for the relief of 
John C. Howe; which, with the accompanying report (No. 1022), 
was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting 
a pension to Mary Jane Debois, and the bill (H. R. 7219) granting 
a pension to Mary A. Ayer; and the same were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced,and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7310) to incorporate the 
National Gas and Electric Light, Heat, and Power Company of 
the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HAINES: A bill (H. R. 7311) to provide a fog bell at 
City of Hudson light station, New York—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 7312) directing town-site boards 
in Oklahoma to close up their trust in six months, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LACEY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 189) requesting 
the President to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain providing 
for the arbitration of disputes—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HITT: A resolution declaring the policy of the United 
States regarding the Hawaiian [slands—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7313) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine and pay certain claims against 
Fond du Lac Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 7314) for the relief of William 
Allen, late amember of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7315) to restore 
Mary A. White, widow of Lewis W. White, to the pension rolls— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MARVIN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7316) for the 
relief of John Guicke—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7317) grant- 
ing a pension to Marcus D. Settle—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 7318) for the relief of Franklin Goins—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of Noble 
L. Barner, late lieutenant, Company D, Thirty-third Wisconsin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 7320) for the relief of Marcus 
Settle, of Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 7321) for the relief of Boyd 
E. Baile—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 7 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7322) for the relief of George 
Stodd—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) for the relief of H. J. Cosgrove, George 
H. Martin, and Marshall De F. Wilder—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Underclause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUNDY: Affidavit of John H. Snyder in support of 
House bill 7126, for the relief of John H. Snyder—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of 150 citizens of Brooklyn, in 
favor of Government control of telegraph lines—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GROW: Papers to accompany House bill 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

By Mr. LUCAS: Resolution of the General Association of 
Congregational Churches of South Dakota, against the trans- 
mission of lottery advertisements through the mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Petition for granting of 
pension to Franklin Gains—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERCER: Papers to accompany House bill 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: Memorial of A. H. Lucas, re- 
questing balance of pay and bounty for Missouri troops engaged 
in protecting railroads taken in charge by the United States 
Government—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Resolution of General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of South Dakota, asking the enactment of 
a law preventing common carriers from transmitting lottery ad- 
vertisements—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, June 4, 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin presented sundry petitions of 
citizens of Wisconsin, praying that mutual life insurance com- 
panies and associations be exempted from the proposed income- 
tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to 

| lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON. I present a memorial of the salt manufac- 
turers of the United States, relating to the duty on salt, and as] 
| think it is rather an important matter, I ask that it may be 
| printed as a miscellaneous document. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
| memorial will be printed as a document and lic on the table. It 
_is so ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of 22 citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying that mutual life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
sion of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of W. H. Cheever 
and 43 other citizens of Hillsboro, N. H., praying that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
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roposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
A was ordered to lie on the table. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 

whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 34) authorizing 

Jommander Dennis W. Mullan, United States Navy, to accept a 
medal presented to him by the Chilean Government, report it 
without amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkausas, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the amendment submitted by him- 
self on the 29th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the Indian 
eee bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved that 
it be. referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed; 
which was agreed to. 

EXPENSES OF INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am directed by the Committeeon Appro- 
priations, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 89) 
making an appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and in- 
vestigations ordered by the Senate, to report it favorably with- 
out amendment, and to ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, on the ground that the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate is entirely exhausted, and there isno means of defraying ex- 
penses of investigations now ordered and pending. 

Mr. HOAR. 1% seems to me that there should be aquorum of 
the Senate present before a matter so important as that is dealt 
with. I suggest that there is no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, the suggestion of the absence of a quorum having been 
made. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


the 
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Allen, Davis, Jones, Ark Pasco, 
Allison, Dolph, le, Peffer, 
Berry, Galiinger, ’ Smith, 
Bi! Blackburn, George, McMillan, Teller. 
et Butler, Hale, Manderson, Vest, 
e ; é Cali, Harris, Mitchell, Oregon Voorhees 
i Chandler, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. White 
t | Cookrell, Hoar, Morrill, 
f. S Coke, Irby, Palmer, 
‘ The PRESIDENT pvo tempore. No quorum have answered. 
Mr. HOAR. Let the roll of absentees be called, if the Chair 
4 pleases, . 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 


Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
McLAURIN and Mr. PeTTIGREW answered to their names. 
ie Mr. HiGGIns entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 
Hi Mr. COCKRELL. Let the result.of the roll call be announced. 
ey The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Less than a quorum of Sena- 
‘ tors have answered to their names. There are 37 Senators pres- 


ent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seargeant-at-Arms is di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. MuRPpHY, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. MARTIN, and 
i Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
a Mr. HOAR (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m.). I rise toa 
ys parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOAR. Would it be in order to move to take a recess 
until 11 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
less than a quorum can not take a recess. 
u Mr. DOLPH. We can adjourn. 
i } Mr. HOAR. Would it be in order to move toadjourn until 11 
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o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; not to adjourn until 11 
o'clock. A motion to adjourn would be in order, 

Mr. HOAR, I sup d that under the new rule a motion to 
adjourn might be made toa fixed hour. I supposed that it would 
be embraced in the motion lately adopted. But I will aecept—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair isof opinion that 
a motion to adjourn to a fixed hour of the same would not be 
in order, while the Chair would hold differently if it were a mo- 
tion to adjourn to a given hour on a coming day. But even 


i then there would have to be a quorum if it amounted toa change 
ei of the hour of meeting. 

: a MITCHELL of Oregon. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
: uiry. 
% : Mr. GaREY entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 
. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum of the 
fi Senate present. 
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Mr. HOAR. I move to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are forty-three Sen- 
ators present. The Senator from Massachusetts moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution reported 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an 
appropriation to defray expenses of inquiries and investigations 
ordered by the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there be appropriated, and made immediately avail- 
able, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 for expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate of the United States, including compensation to stenographers to 
committees, at such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding $1.25 per 
printed page. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was instructed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to ask for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution on the ground that the contingent fund is absolutely 
exhausted, and there is no money to defray the expenses of in- 
vestigations ordered and pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAREY presented petitions of sundry citizens of Albany 
County, Wyo., praying that in the passage of any law providing 
for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life-insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cope- 
ville, Tex., praying that mutual life-insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provis- 
ion of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PALMER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Peoria, 
McLane, Bureau, and Cook Counties, all in the State of Illinois, 
praying that in the passage o7 of law providing for the taxa- 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual lifv-insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 


CEMETERY LAND IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, towhom was referred the bill (H. R. 5779) to grant certain 
lands to the township board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for 
cemetery purposes, to report it withoutamendment. At there- 
guest of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be now considered. It isa very 
short bill, and one to which there will, I think, be no objection 


whatever. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 33, township 41 north, range 17 west, Marquette land district, Michi- 

n, is hereby nted to the township board of Inwood Township, in the 
Btate of Michigan, for the purpose of maintaining a public cemetery 
thereon. 


The PRESIDENT pro 


— The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent of 


e Senate that the bill be now con- 


sidered. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee what is the necessity for the bill. There isa 
general statute, I understand, that enables towns to take 160 
acres for cemetery purposes. 

Mr. BERRY. As I understand from the report of the House 
committee which accompanies the bill (the Senator from Michi- 
gan can explain it better than I), the bill proposes to grant a 

iece of land which belongs to the Government, and is abso- 
utely valueless for any other purpose. The town desires itfor 
aes purposes, and there is no objection toit from any quar- 
ter. It is not—— 

Mr. TELLER. If there is no controversy with individuals, 
the city or town can take it without any special act. There is 
a general act which authorizes it. I object until it is under- 
stood. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. . The bill passed the other House after a 
very careful examination, and it is requested by our people in 
the upper peninsula. The land is of no earthly use ioanybedy. 








1894. 





| 
Mr. TELLER. There must be some reason why they want a| tween New York City and the State of New Jersey. 


special act, because a general act affords all the relief the city 
wants, unless there is some controversy with individuals. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Iask that the report be read. That will 
give the explanation. There is a report attached to tho bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 


Moon, from the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 


Representatives, February 21, 1894. 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Before the reading is continued I will ex- | 


plain that this land has already been occupied for a cemetery, 
and hence the necessity for having the bill passed. 

Mr. TELLER. 
reason in the world why they should not take it, but I do not 
care about objecting to the bill, not knowing anything about the 
case. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY. From the special committee to investigate at- 
tempts at bribery, ete., I submit additional testimony; which I 
ask may be printed, to accompany the report heretofore made by 


me. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. IRBY introduced a bill (S. 2079) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Rock Hill, S.C.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2080) to establish and 
provide for the maintenance of a free public library in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2081) toamend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a temporary government for 
the Territory of Oklahoma, to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
United States court in the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2082) for the relief of the 
bona fide purchasers of land in section 36, township 1 north, 
range 9 west (San Bernardino meridian), in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to quiet their title to the same; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 2083) to grant to the Arkansas, 
Texas and Mexican Central Railway Company a right of way 
through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. PASCO submitted sundry amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
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measure to which there can be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. VEST. In order to’save time I ask that the Secret wy 
merely read the substitute reported from the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered if there 
is no objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment of the Com 
mittee on Commerce, which was to strike out all after the en- 


acting clause and insert a substitute, and was interrupted by 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Berry in the chair ‘he 
hour of half past 10 o’clock having arrived, the Chair |! 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. VEST. I-ask that we may finish this bill. It will not 
take more than a few moments. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it leads to no debate I shall not object. I 
reserve the right, however, to object if it leads to debate. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. [I object now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


THE REVENUE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]; which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after tho 
word “effect,” strike out “July,” and insert ‘‘January;” in tho 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out “ninety-four,” and 
insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word “and,” strike out 
“*thereafer,” and after the word ‘“‘act,” in line 4, insert ‘ after 
January 1, 1895.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PLATT. Is that a committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators in favor of the amend- 
ment will say ‘‘aye;” (putting the question) contrary ‘' no.” 
The ‘‘ ayes” appear to have it. The ‘‘ayes” have it, and the 
amendment is agreed to. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The SECRETARY. Amendment of the committee, page 39, in- 
sert as a new paragraph: 

182}—- 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
I did not understand it. 

Mr. ALLISON. No amendment has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Theamendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. What was the amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not aware of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it can be re- 
It will be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. [ask that the amendment be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


BILL. 


What was the amendment agreed to? 


| amendment. 


The SECRETARY. Ip paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word ‘‘ effect,” strike out “July” and insert “ January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘ ninety-four” and 


insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word ‘‘and,” strike out 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. | “thereafter;” and after the word ‘‘ act,” in line 4, insert “ after 


TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., cer- 
tain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The messago also announced that the Speaker of the House 


had signed the following enrolled bibls and joint resolution; and | 


they were thereupon signed by the President pio tempore: 
A bill (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 
A bill (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; 


A bill (S. 2020) supplementary to an act approved ane 6, 
y the | 
Tribunal of Arbitration constituted under the treaty hetween 


1894, of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, 


the United States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington 
February 29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal; 
and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the 
condemnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, 

HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 6448) to 
authorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Company to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 


ae or 
e 


January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,’’ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repeaied, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty 
for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 1, 
1895. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, ALLISON. I understood on Saturday that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEST] was to give some explanation this 
morning of this question. [ supposed he would take the floor, 
and that is one reason why I inadvertently allowed the question 
to be passed upon. ; 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Iowa is mistaken. I said noth- 
ing about the date at which the repeal of the bounty was to take 
place. My remarks on Saturday, as the Recorp will show, were 
addressed entirely to the duties imposed upon sugar in 1899 and 
thepresent schedule, in regard to which I said that I might say 
something to-day, but I did not discuss the question of limita- 
tion. 

I will take this occasion, since I have the floor, and as I shall not 
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attempt to take it again possibly until in the evening, if then, 
4o state that the RECORD shows that in the closing hour of Satur- 
day the Senator from Rhode Island[Mr. ALDRICH]declared very 
emphatically, not to say og ressively, that the sugar stock was 
not upon the market at all in New York in 1890. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know what the Senator is about to say, 
but if he will pardon me I should like to suggest to him that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has not yet come in. He will prob- 
ably be here in a few minutes, and the Senator had better ad- 
dress his reply to him. 

Mr. VEST. I was not about to say anything that is personal 
to the Senator. This is simply a question of fact, and he can 
refer to the RECORD, or I will take pleasure in stating to him 
what I propose to say. The Senator from Rhode Island said 
(and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made the same 
statement) that what is known as the sugar trust was not formed 
in 1890, and that its stock was not upon the New York market. 

Mr. TELLER. It is utterly impossible to hear what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is saying. 

The PRESIDING O FICER. The Chair hopes the Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. VEST. In the closing hour of Saturday’s discussion the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island said 
that the sugar trust had not been formed in 1890 and that its 
stock was not upon the New York marketat that time. Quoting 
from the REcoRD, the Senatorfrom Rhode Island said: 


Mr. ALDRICH. The sugar trust was not formed at that time, 

That was 1890. 

Mr. Vest. It was formed at that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was notformed. There was nostock on the market. 

Mr. Vest. 1t was formed in 1887, and the records will showit. It changed 
its name afterwards and went into New Jersey and got an act of incorpora- 
tion, but the same companies remained in it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was no stock onthe market. 

I stated in rep.y that[ would undertake to show this morning, 
as we were then about to adjourn, that the Senators were en- 
Sey mistaken, and that this stock was upon the market in 1889, 
and large quantities of it weresold. Thename of this trust was 
then the Sugar Refining Company. It afterwards took in the 
Spreckels refinery, and was incorporated in New Jersey and 
called the American Sugar Refining Company. 

I have in my hand the World Almanac for 1891, which shows 
that in 1890 there were sold on the New York market 8,569,521 
shares of this stock, which at $100 a share would amount to 
eight hundred and fifty million dollars, and the fluctuations 
which I mentioned on Saturday occurred in 1890 under the ef- 
fect of legislation by Congress or the manipulations that oc- 
curred just afterwards in New York. 

Mr. President, I repeat to-day,and I solicit attention to it by 
Senators on the other side, that the record shows that this sugar 
duty was reported in the House of Representatives by the Ways 
and Means Committee in Murch, 1890, with 35 per cent ad valo- 
rem duty upon sugars up to No. 16 of the Dutch standard and 40 

r cent ad valorem on sugars over No. 16 of the Dutch standard. 

his schedule remained until the last night before the report of 
the Ways and Means Committee to the full House; and then, 
under some influence, about which a member from Illinois asked 
the significant question, ‘‘ what had caused the change in the 
spirit of their dreams,” the whole schedile was revolutionized 
and 40 cents on the hundred pounds put upon all sugars over No. 
16 Dutch standard—a change from 16 cents on the hundred, which 
was =e schedule up to that time, to 40 cents on the hundred 

unds. 

That bill came to the Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives in that condition. After the other schedules had been 
dis d of, the Finance Committee’of the Senate reported the 
McKinley bill, as it was called, which had 60 cents on the hundred 
youn?s, with one-tenth of a cent inaddition by the conferees as 

all 4 that came from countries that imposed an export 
bounty; in other words, as against the German sugars. So th. t 
the — imposed by the Finance Committee was 60 cents on the 
hundred pounds. In addition tothis, they im upon the yel- 
low sugars between No. 13 and No. 16 of the Dutch standard, an 
additional duty of 30 cents on the hundred pounds, taking them 
off thefree list, where the McKinley Ways and Means Commit- 
tee had placed them. 

In that condition our friends of the Finance Committee sent 
their bill to the Senate. It went into conference, and the duty 
was reduced by the conferees to 50 cents on the hundred pounds 
on sugars over No. 16 of the Dutch standard, with the one-tenth 
as against the German s : 

So the Republicans of Congress finally adopted a duty of 60 
cents differential on refined s » which is the law to-day, and 
yet our friends taunt us with under the control of the 
~— trust, and with granting the demands of that great organ- 

zation. : 


Mr. President, we are continually asked here to give the prin- 
ciple upon which this bill is made. I should like to know the 
principle upon which that change took place; I should like to 
understand what oe entered into that sort of the legisla- 


tion which caused them to report from this committee a 60- 
cent duty in favor ofthis trust. I know nothing else that could 
have caused it except some influence unknown to the public. 
Whatever it may have been, 1 have thesame right to make the 
suggestion which has been so frequently made to us. 

Iam not interested as to what principle actuated them. An 
insatiate desire for principle all at once seems to obtain on the 
other side of the Chamber. In 1890 they were not so particular 
about principle. If itisalegitimate inquiry as to principle when 
a change is made in favor of the sugar trust, it should be made 
in regard to the legislation of 1890. I suppose they are now 
hunting for a principle actuated by that overruling desire of the 
human race to find something new and with which they have 
never been familiar. 

St. Paul tells us that when he went to Athens he found the 
Athenians, together with the strangers who were sojourning 
there, continually asking for and talking about some new things. 
An old writer tells us that ‘‘ various is the mind of desultor 
man, studious of change, and fond of novelty.” So our Republi- 
can friends are now hunting up a principle in regard to the sugar 
trust, and taunting us coutinually to know upon what principle 
we have made this schedule. When they have satisfied the 
American people upon what principles they jumped from 16 
cents on refined sugar in the House of Representatives to 60 
cents on the hundred pounds in the Senate, we shall be prepared 
to answer the inquiry they have so often made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. Before the Senator proceeds, I should like to 
understand what is the conditionof thisamendment? It was de- 
clared carried, and there has been no motion to reconsider, 
and no reconsideration by unanimous consent, so far as I know. 

Mr. MANDERSON. ‘There has been a reconsideration by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. FRYE. There has been? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair sounderstood. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] having stated that he did not 
know the question was being taken upon the amendment, the 
Chair stated that, if there was no objection, the vote would be 
reconsidered and the amendment would be considered as before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. So that it is now reconsidered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. VEST. Before my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] takes 
the floor, I wish to say that I neglected to make proffer of the 
New York papers for 1890, showing the quotations of this sugar 
stock upon the New York market, so as to put beyond any ques- 
tion my assertion that the stock was then marketed and sold. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] this morning, to my mind, is 
the leather and prunella,of this debate, and I shall leave the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], as he had the con- 
troversy on Saturday with the Senator from Missouri, to deal 
with the question which he has suggested. 

I think we shall all agree that the sugar schedule isthe most 
important schedule in this bill. Itcarries with it one-third of 
all the duties raised in the bill, or perhaps a little more than 
one-third. Therefore its importance as to revenue, its impor- 
tance also as to the industries of our country relating to sugar, 
and its importance in its relation to the consumers of er in 
the country is such that I confess in the beginning I should 
have greatly preferred that some member of the majority of the 
Finance Committee should have unfolded to us eee what ispro- 
posed, and the effect of this proposal upon the industries, upon 
the revenue, and upon the consumption of the country. 

I have heard it said many times on the other side of the Cham- 
ber that it was the policy of the Democratic party, so far as pos- 
sible, not only to na revenue duties, but to levy those duties 
especially upon articles of luxury, exempting articles of prime 
necessity. it is with supprise that we find one-third of all 
the revenues to be raised by tariff duties now a to be raised 
from this prime article of necessity. I think that requires some 
explanation, at least to the extent of showing why this great ar- 
ticle of prime necessity should be so taxed. 

Mr. President, it is worth while for us to consider the various 
stages of progress until we have arrived at this schedule; and 
in considering this schedule I shall consider it in its entirety, 
because it is one thing. 

The law as it now stands exempts entirely from duty allsugara 
known as raw sugars, and places a duty of one-half a cent o 
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pound upon refined sugars. This policy in the act of 1890 com- 
mended itself to the people of the United States. I think that 
is clear from the history of this transaction. 

The Fifty-third Congress convened on the 7th day of August, 
1893, having a large Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, although, as we know, it was not convened for the | 


purpose especially of considering the tariff question or any of 
the other general-questions which are usually considered ata 
regular session of Congress; but the committees of the House 
of Representatives were appointed as soon as they could be ar- 
ranged by the Speaker of the House. The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House was organized, consisting of 15 mem- 
bers, 9 of whom were Democrats and'6 Republicans. They or- 
ganized early in September, and gave public hearings until the 
25th of September, and then proceeded, with the light thus 
secured, to consider the subject of a revision of the tariff. 

On the 19th day of December, 1893, they reported a bill to the 
House of Representatives, which I have before me, wherein 
that committee, after a deliberation of three months, indorsed 
and sustained the policy of the Republican party of 1890 with 
reference to sugar, modifying, however, the law of 1890 by grad- 
ually diminishing the bounty to be paid on sugar, so that it 
would expire in the year 1901, leaving the existing bounty to be 
paid at the rate of 2 cents a pound for the next fiscal year. The 
provision is found in paragraph 180 of the bill as it came from 
the committee, and reads as follows: 

180. That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of sugar by sec- 
tion 231 of the act entitled, ‘‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize duties, and 
for other. purposes,’’ approved October 1, 1890, shall be reduced one-eighth 
part of Tespective amounts, as prescribed in said act, each year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1895— . 

Thetis to ey the present bounty of 2 cents a pound was to 
be paid “to His producers of sugar who might produce it during 
the year T804, inning, I repeat, with July 1, 1895— 
apa wens to July 1, 1901, inclusive, and shall thereafter cease and de- 

erm ~ 


Paragraph 181 provides that— 

All sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, shall pay a duty of five- 
twentieths of 1 cent per pound. 

Thus reducing the duty on refined sugar one-quarter of acent 
a pound. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, in mak- 
inp report to the House of Represeutatives of their action re- 
specting sugars, said—I read from page 7 of the report of Mr. 
WILSON, of the House of Representatives: 


In the sugar schedule we should have preferred to wipe out ata single 
legislative stroke the existing bounty system. We believe it to be contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions and can conceive of nocircumstances under 
ag we should have advocated or approved its introduction into our 

aws. 

That is undoubtedly a true statement, as the Democrats in 
1890 had all voted against this provision, so far as I remember 
the vote in the House of Representatives itself. 

We have found it existing there, as we find it virtually existing in every 
other schedule of the tariff. 

I want to call the attention of the Presiding Officer [Mr. 

BERRY in the chair] to this significant statement, that— 
* We find it virtually existing in every other schedule of the tariff, and 
dealing with it in its more open and offensive form, in the same spirit we 
have dealt with other schedules where large property interests are at stake, 
we have reported a provision for its repeal by such stages as shall gradually 
obliterate it from our laws, while permitting those who have invested large 
means, wider the expectation of its continuance, reasonable time in which 
they may prepare to take their stand with the other industries of the coun- 
try. 

On refined anges the duty is reduced one-half, that is from a rate of one- 
half to a rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound. 


That is all that isfound in the report of Mr. WILSON as to the 
subject of sugar. It states frankly that the position of the Dem- 
ocratic party was originally hostile to this Government bounty 
system, but, finding it upon the statute books, and great inter- 
ests having grown up under it, they proposed by gradual process 
to withdraw it. 

Thus the bill came into the Héuse of Representatives; and it 
isa singular fact that when the schedule was under considera- 
tion in the other House no considerable number of that body, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, proposed a duty on sugar. 
If we are to judge from what was said and done in the other 
)Touse, it may be taken for granted that the unanimous senti- 
11entof the House of Representatives is hostile to any duty upon 
sugar; basing it, I take it, upon the ground that it is a prime 
necessary of life, and should not be taxed unless there is im- 
portant and pressing necessity for the revenue. 

So this provision respecting sugar, providing for an extension 
of the bounty to 1901, and also for a duty of a quarter of a cent 
a pound upon refined sugar, by the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was eliminated from the bill, and the bill came to 
us with an absolute repeal of the bounty and with no duty upon 
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refined sugar and all sugar free. In this form it was referred to 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and on the 20th day of 
March a majority of the committee of the Senate reported a pro- 
vision, leaving the House provision as respects bounty to stand, 
providing in the nature of an amendment to that provision the 
following: 


That so much: of the act entitled an act to reduce revenue— 


This is found in paragraph 182 of the committee amendment 


| as the bill was reported on the 20th of March 


‘ proposed a substitute on the 7th of May. 


That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize du- 
ties, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for and 
authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 
bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane, grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect July 1, 18M, and there 
after it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or io pay 
any bounty for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act 

The repealing clause, under this matured judgment of the 
committee, which had the bill from the 2d day of February to 
the 20th of March, provided that the bounty should cease on the 
Ist day of July, 1894. Then was added a new provision, which | 
will read: 

All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the 
polariscope not above 80° shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree or fraction of a degree above 80 and not above 90° shown 
by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of acent per pound 
additional, and above 90 and not above 98° for every additional degree or 
fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, shall pay a duty of two 
one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and upon ali sugar testing 
above 98° by poses test, or above No. 16 by the Dutch standard in color, 
there shall be levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 

und in addition to the duty imposed upon sugars testing above 98°; mo- 
fonses testing not above 56° by the polavianene shall pay a duty of 2 cents 
yee gallon; molasses testing above 56° shall pay a duty of 4cents per gal 

on. 

This paragraph was to take effect when the remainder of the 
bill took effect, which in its introductory provision provided 
should be on the Ist day of July, 1894. So, after seven weeks of 
deliberation by the majority of the Finance Committee, there 
was a provision requiring that the bounty should cease on the 
Ist day of July of this year, and that the duty should take effect 
on the Ist of July of this year, and that it should be a specific 
duty varying upon a polariscope test, with an eighth of a cent 
additional upon sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening 
observations stated with frankness that the committee had some 
difficulty in dealing with this question, but that they had placed 
a specific duty upon sugar ranging to an average of 35 per cent 
ad valorem. I desire to point a moral here, by showing that in 
this first effort it was regarded asa supreme one to get thecom- 
mittee to the point of providing a specific rate of duty which 
would amount to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

In this way and under these circumstances the bill was de- 
bated here by and large from the 2d day of April until the 7th 
day of May. There wasa degree of impatience on the other 
side of the Chamber that we on this side should be occupying so 
much of the time of the Senate in unfolding the defects of this 
bill, and you, Mr. President (Mr. BERRY in the chair) will re- 
member how vigorous and how intense some of the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber were in making such sug- 
gestions. 

On the 7th day of May, however, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. JONES], who is not now in his seat, introduced significant and 
important amendments to these paragraphs, the first one being 
now paragraph 182, wherein the Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses that this monstrous injustice of paying a bounty to the 
producers of sugar shall continue for one year longer anf that 
we shall pay upon the sugar crop produced this year a bounty 
of 2 cents per pound, postponing the taking effect of the repeal 
of the bounty to the Ist day of January, 1895, thus making it 
not only possible, by the new amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, changing the date from the Ist day of July, 
1894, to the Ist day of January, 1895, but making it absolutely 
certain that the producers of sugar will draw from the Treasury 
2 cents a pound upon their production for this year. 

Then, in lieu of the provision which was inserted by the com- 
mittee on the 20th day of March, the Senator from Arkansas 
I pause here to call 
attention to the fact that the sugar schedule as it is now pro- 
posed is in its essence a capitation tax, a tax upon every man, 
woman, and child in the United States of $1. The Senator from 
Arkansas on the 7th of May proposed that this capitation tax 
ghall begin on the Ist day of January, 1895, and in the mean time 
the sugar crop that may be gathered in any foreign country will 
come into the United States free of duty except it be refined, 
when it shall pay a half cent per pound. 

On and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
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all sugars and on al! tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Thus raising the duty 5percentad valorem from the statement 
made by the Senator from Indianaas to the effect and operation of 
the schedule as reported by the Finance Committee on the 20th 
of March. 

And upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the 
said duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

I should have been glad if the Senator from Arkansas or the 
Senator from Missouri could have stated before I submitted my 
observations why it was that they jumped at this point of dis- 
coloration to an eighth ofa cent per pound instead of continuing 
the ad valorem and showing us what it is. 

And all sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice orof beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses, which are imported 
from or are the product of any country which at the time the same aro ex- 
ported therefrom pays, eee or indirectly, a bounty on the export thereof, 
shall pay a duty of one-tenth of | cent per pound in addition to the foregoing 
rates: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the Ree of the treaty of 
commercial reciprocity concluded between the United States and the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands on the 30th day of January, 1875, or the provisions 
of any act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 
That on and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on molasses testing 40° or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 
20 — cent of moisture, and on molasses testing above 40° and not above 56° 
polariscope, a duty of 2 cents per gallon; if testing above 56° polariscope, a 
duty of 4cents per gallon. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, 
if it will not interfere with the argument he is making, whether 
he can state to us what under these various provisions the duty 
on sugar is going to be, because those of us who are not profes- 
sionals in that line do not know. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does theSenator from Colorado wish to know 
how much revenue will be raised? 

Mr. TELLER. No. I wish to know what will probably be 
the average rate of duty per pound. Wecan determine the mat- 
ter of revenue for ourselves. If the Senator from Iowa can give 
me that information without interfering with his argument I 
shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Colorado refer to the 
sugars which enter into consumption? 

Mr. TELLER. I mean the great bulk of the sugar that will 
come to this country. 

Mr. HIGGINS. l|ask the Senator from Colorado whether he 
means the raw sugar as it enters into the country or the refined 
sugaras bought by the consumer? 

Mr. TELLER. I wish that information as to both grades of 
sugar. I want to know what the duty is going to add to the 
cost of the sugar the American public will consume, because it 
is admitted on all hands that the duty is paid by the consumer 
on this product, 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall answer as best Ican the inquiry made 
by the Senator from Colorado and the Senator from Delaware, 
but I must admit that I should have been enlightened if this 
complicated schedule as it now appears and upon which we are 
required to vote had received an interpretation and an unfold- 
ing from the responsible committee which has presented it to 
the Senate. [ think I havea right to say that a complicated 


‘schedule, such as is now proposed in the bill, involving consid- 


erations which are important and far-reaching, should be ex- 
plained in a frank way by those who are responsible for its pres- 
entation. It would have greatly simplified the discussion and 
left us in a degree of enlightenment that we can not attain 
in groping and feeling our pathway in the dark. I had 
some reason to suppose that the Senator from Missouri would 
underfake that task this morning. So I hesitated in taking 
the floor in order that he might have an opportunity to do so. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that in a schedule so com- 
plicated and technical as the sugar schedule we have not had 
the advantage of examination and cross-examination. I admit 
with frankness that it would have given me great pleasure and 
a degree of information which I probably do not now have if I 
vould have had an ree of asking experts as respects this 
complicated schedule. We have heard some complaint here 
that an investigation now going on is not an open one. Yet it 
is an investigation where there is opportunity of examination 
and cross-examination, and we ultimately have the result of it. 
But here is a schedule brought in without such an opportunity. 

Tam as igoorant of what was said to the majority of the com- 
mittee which induced them to present this complicated schedule 
as though [ had lived a hundred yearsago. There is no report 
as to it; there is no suggestion of examination which led to it; 
there is no explanation of it, and it must be admitted that it re- 
quives the knowledge of ap expert to answer clearly and suc- 
cinctly the questions propounded by the Senator from Colorado 
[e. ‘T'etzeR] end the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HiGGrns]. 

t is true that we have here before us Bulletins No. 31 and 32, 
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treating of this question, but they are ex parte statements. They 
are statements that have not undergone the crucial test of 
examination and suggestion by a member of the committee. 
Therefore I can not deal with them as | should be glad to deal 
with them in the discussion of this schedule. 

Now, the first important consideration I wish the Senator 
from Arkansas to explain as respects this schedule is, why it is 
that in the sugar schedule they have departed from the specific 
rates of duty which are generally incorporated in the bill at 
this time and have provided an ad valorem? 

Mr. PLATT. Which they first adopted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Which was first adopted, as suggested by 
the Senator from Connecticut, in the report of March 20. I 
have groped as far as I could to ascertain, for illustration, the 
effect of the additional tenth of a cent a pound upon sugars— 


Which are imported from or are the product— 


Mark the phraseology, because it is very concise, compact, 
and comprehensive— 

Which are imported from or are the product of any country which at the 
time the same are apeotes therefrom pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the export thereof. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
what may be the effect of changing the sugar duty from a spe- 
cific toan ad valorem. It is well known that it is now the pub- 
lic policy of every civilized country on the face of the globe to 
produce so far as possible its own sugar. That is the policy of 
the Republican party as pronounced in the act of 1890; and it 
will continue to be the policy of this country unless changed by 
these provisions. 

Now, 40 per cent ad valorem is what? Forty per cent ad va- 
lorem is not the value of sugar in the United States, but itis the 
value of sugar as declared by section 40 of the bill, and I want 
to read that section as it stands. It defines the method of 
reaching ad valorem value. Section 40, which with some mod- 
ification is a repetition of the existing law, provides— 

That whenever eee merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value 
thereof the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought andsoldin usual wholesale quantities at 
the time of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of the 
country from whence imported and in the condition in which such mer- 


chandise is there bought and sold in wholesale quantities, including the 
value of all cartons, inside wrappings, coverings, bands, and labels, etc, 


That fixes what is market value according to the general pro- 
visions of the bill, and it has been with slight variations the 
definition of market value of ad valorem duties since 1823. Sec- 
tion 40, by means of this ad valorem paragraph, becomes the 
method of ascertaining the market value of all sugar imported 
into the United States. What is it that ordinarily fixes the 
market value or the general price of this commodity,sugar? It 
is the general productof the world as compared with the general 
consumption of the world, of course the element of cost also enter- 
ingintoit. But the production of sugar from beets is modern, rela- 
tively. It is a preduction that has grown with intensity within 
the last tenor twelve years. Germany produced in the year 1893 
(and I am only speaking in round numbers) 1,350,000 tons of 
sugar. According to the statement made by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] and the Senator from Nebraska|Mr. MAN- 
DERSON], Germany consumes a per capita of 18.96 pounds, I be- 
lieve, or 20 pounds, and had in the year 1893 an export produc- 
tion of sugar amounting to 850,000 tons. 

Mr. DAVIS. A surplus? 

Mr. ALLISON. A surplus which goes into the markets of 
the world and enters into competition with the cane juice sugar 
of Cuba and the tropical islands of the oceans of the world. 

Mr. HIGGINS. And Louisiana? 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course; our domestic production as well. 
Austria is rapidly increasing her production of sugar, and last 

ear produ robably an excess over her own consumption of 
,000 tons. Faereiore it is that the sugars coming from 
Europe made from beets enter largely into the consumption of 
our country. These tables (and Iamonly speaking now in round 
numbers) show that in the year 1893 we imported from Ger- 
m alone 260,000 tons of beet sugar, or an importaticn very 
seathy equal to thé entire production of the State of Louisiana 
last year. The Senator from Louisiana, in speaking of the pro- 
duction of that State, spoke of short tons of 2,000 pounds 
whereas the German importation is of metric tons of 2,206 
pounds, or nearly the long ton of our commerce. 

So it does become important for us to know what the effect of 

this 40 per cent ad valorem is to have upon the immense im- 
tion that must come in competition with the sugar made 
the sugar cane in Cuba and the contiguous islands. 

It is well wn that Germany taxesher sugar. It is also well 

sugar into Ger- 
e Senator who is in charge of the bill 


known that she has a high duty upon im 
many. I want to have 
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tell me how under this ad valorem principle, which is the essential 
principle as respects market value, the high duties upon im- | 
sorts of sugar in Germany will affect the 40 per cont ad valorem. 
T hee had the figures before me of the price of sugar in the 
principal marketsof Germany. If my recollection is not at fault 
the price of raw and refined sugar in Germany is higher than it 
is in the United States. 

Germany now gives a rebate of 134 cents upon each hundred | 
pounds of sugar testing below 979, and 21 cents per hundred 
pounds upon sugar testing 100», or refined or granulated sugar, | 
when it is exported. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. | 
QUAY], not now in his seat, the other day imbedded in his great 
elucidation of thissubject the laws of Germany, Russia, Austria, | 
and France. In those laws it isdisclosed thatin each andevery- | 
one of those great States where, not like ourselves, they have 
an abundance of opportunity of taxation, but where they are 
driven to tax the necessities of life in the highest degree possi- | 
ble, there are importduties upon sugar raw and refined and there 
are internal taxes as well. 
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I repeat that I only speak from memory. .I have tried to 
verify what I say, and it can be verified by the Senator in charge 
of the bill, because it is due to us that we should have unfolded 
in a clear and explicit way the effect of this 40 per cent ad 
valorem upon the complicated arrangementof these great Euro- 
pean states which send us more than 500,000 tons of sugar per 
annum. I know that in France the price of raw and refined 
sugars in their principal markets is much higher than in the 
United States. 

Therefore, unless it is explained to me—and I have a right to 
the explanation—I maintain that under the provision requiring 
that these duties shall be valued at the principal markets of the 
country whence exported, and at the prices there bought and 
sold, which means the buying and selling in the domestic mar- 
ket, by this 40 per cent ad valorem we have distinctly excluded 
France from importing a pound of sugar into the United States; 
and unless I am mistaken in the examination of this subject, so 
far as I could make it, this 40 per cent ad valorem will practi- 
cally prohibit Germany, it certainly will prohibit Austria and 
Russia, from exporting sugar to the United States. 

Now, are we in dealing with a complicated question like this, 
requiring expert knowledge, to grope on without knowing the | 
effect of the legislation which we are about to place upon our 
statute books, and which we are hurried on to voting upon even 
this day, because if it be true that Germany and France can not 
under this 40 per cent ad valorem import sugars into our coun- 
try, it must affect the price of sugar in our country. 

But there is a curious thing to be observed. Of course, if we 
import the German, or French, or Austrian sugars from London 
under this section 40, then it would be the market price of the 
raw sugars, or perhaps refined sugars, in the principal markets 
of Great Britain. So Germany, instead of threading her path- 
way from Hamburg and Bremen, as she now does with the finest 
steamers on the ocean direetly to our ports and to our country, 
would be obliged to sell the German sugars, and the Austrian 
sugars would be sold in the English market, and then the Eng- 
lish would transport them and resell them to us. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator will allow me, I ask if he 
means by that statement that because of the bounties onexports 
given by Germany and other continental. countries the sugars 
can be bought at a lower price in London than on thecontinent? 

Mr. ALLISON. Than bought and sold in the markets of the 
country from whence exported. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Bevause of export bounty? 

Mr. ALLISON. Because section 40,.which can not be changed 
as respects sugar, if sugar is ad valorem, provides that it shall 
be the wholesale price, as bought and sold in the country 
whence exported. But, in order that there may be no opportu- 
nity of exporting German or Austrian sugars or French sugars 
to London, it is provided in the paragraph, as now proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas, ‘‘ which are imported from or are 
the product of or country.” 

Therefore, by these words, if I interpret them rightly, it will 
be impossible for Germany or Austria to sell its sugar to England 
and for England to resell it to us without paying the additional 
duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound, although the rebate or 
the bounty may already have been given to the German ex- 
porter. But when it comes to the question of ad valorem, I 
agree that if we will so discriminate in our laws against Ger- 
manyand Austria that we will compel them tosend their 500,000 

‘or 800,000 tons of sugar to England in order that it may be ex- 
ported to this country, they will escape the arrangements which 
are complicated arrangements, respecting the 40 per cent ad 
valorem in their own countries. 

In examining this schedule I have met with the difficulty I 
have suggested, which seems to me as respects sugar, which is 
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an exceptional case, will lead us into inevitable trouble unless 
there is some way which I do not see to lead us out of it. 
Now, that relates to the ad valorem As respects these German 


| sugars and Austrian sugars, but there is a provision here which 


declares that sugars shall pay ad ity of one-tenth of a cent in 


| addition to the foregoing rates where they come from a country 


that either directly or indirectly provides a bounty. 


I suppose 
I shall ba answered by saying that that is what was done in the 


| law of 1390 as a discrimination against German sugars, but the 


law of 1890 was a law providing for specific and not ad valorem 


| duties. 


Under this definition of ‘‘ market value * which | 


ive de- 


scribed, it is the market value in the country of exportation, as 
there boughtand sold. Therefore the 40 per cent a ip- 
| plies to all these German sugars, and they must pay 40 p nt 
| ad valorem upon the price of their sugars at home before the 


bounty is extracted, because the bounty is not paid the 
sugar is exported, and the market price, whether it be at Ham 
burg or Bremen, or in the interior of Germany, must influence 
the amount of the bounty. Therefore 40 per cent is already 
paid upon all the German sugars at the price in the principal 
markets, without respect to the rebate ordrawback of the bounty 
which the exporter receives at the port of exportation. 

As regards the details of this new paragraph, I should have 
been glad before making these observations to have had some 
one explain their operation, because I assume that these com- 
plicated provisions respecting our relations to Germany and 
other foreign European nations are not here without some one 
having considered all these questions. If lam wrong as respects 
them I shall be glad tobe corrected by the Senator from Missouri 
or the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I have been somewhat diverted from my line of 
suggestion, but it will be observed that this new paragraph pro- 
vides that there shall be 40 per cent—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I 
should like to inquire whether he has at hand the prices of 
sugar at the port or ports of exportation in Germany? 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated, but perhaps the Senator from Louis- 
iana did not hear me, that 1 have the prices, but can not lay my 
hands on them at this moment. However, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Louisiana to the fact that it is not 
the price at the port of exportation; it is the price in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country of exportation, and therefore it is 
not the export price at Hamburg or Bremen, or whatever may 
be the point of exportation in Germany. Can the Senator from 
Louisiana furnish me those prices? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can furnish somewhat near the prices, 
the London price; I suppose they are about the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have failed wholly in my statement if I 
have not undertaken at least to show that the export prices are 
not the prices at which sugars must be valued under the pro- 
posed duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Of course | have the Lon 
don prices, and the London pricesof German sugars. They are 
stated in all these pamphlets and are familiar to all of us. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I wish to say to the Senator from [own that 
I had remarked the peculiar wording of the paragraph provid- 
ing for the ad valorem on sugars exported from foreign coun- 
tries, and [ desire at the proper time to offer an amendment so 
that the ad valorem will be levied at the port of exportation in 
the foreign country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course the Senator from Louisiana can 
offer such anamendment, butin anamendmentof thatcharacter, 
as the experience of the Treasury Department will show, there 
is great danger lurking, and certainly after all we have done 
here it can not be expected that we shall make another excep- 
tion in favor of sugar. 

I have undertaken to show the difficulties that I see as respects 
the change from specific to ad valorem duties applied to sugar. 
Some days ago when I had the honor of addressing the Senate 
and stated in the | seewy one of the Senate that the effect of the 
McKinley law had been to greatly reduce the price of sugar to 
the consumer, my excellent friend from Arkansas in charge of 
the bill ealled my attention to the fact that that was a provision 
for the refiners, and that we had made raw sugar free to the 
refiners, but that we had not made sugar free to the people. 

The Senator from Tennessee[Mr. HArris), not now in his seat, 
with some degree of impatience inquired of me whether I pro- 
posed free sugar with a continuation of a half cent a pound to 
the refiners of sugar. When I stated in acursory debate the 
other day that the eighth of a cent a pound, as proposed, in ad- 
dition to the 40 per cent ad valorem, was a concession to the re- 
finers of sugar so near the act of 1890 that it would make the 
difference between the dees, tweedledum and twéedledce, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] with indignation repelled the 
statement. Irepeat, { have waited on him this morning to un- 


or 
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fold the matter to me inorder that I might not repeat the error 
and mistake I made the other day, if it wasa mistake. I shall 
be glad to yield to him now to tell me what the rate is upon 
these sugars, in order that I may be prevented from leading the 

Senate even temporarily into an error as respects it. 

Mr. VEST. I stated the other day what I thought the duty 
is. I do not propose to inject a speech into that of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. I think it is a little over 25 cents on the hundred, 
as we have fixed the schedule. 

_Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Missouri, at some 
time when it is convenient, will state the processes by which 
he arrives at that conclusion. 

Mr. VEST. There will bo no trouble about that. That will 
be done. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I trust so. 

Mr. VEST. I hope so. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator from Missouri says that will be 
done, but I submit it ought to have been done by those who have 
presented the schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me to make a suggestion, it seems to me there is no diffi- 
culty about arriving at a conclusion as to this rate. Anybody 
can make a calculation as to what 40 per cent will be on any 
grade of sugar. The only thing to be determined is to ascertain 
the price upon which the calculations are to be made. That is 
the only difficulty. There can not be any difficulty about any- 
thing else. 

The calculations are plain and simple; and although the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has again and again repeated to-day that the 
schedule is complicated, it is as simple as can be, and the onl 
difficulty about it is to ascertain the values upon which the cal- 
culations are to be made. There may be some difference of 
opinion about the values, but it can be settled by the regular 
market quotations. So far as Iam concerned,I shall be ready 
to state in amoment what the market quotations show to be the 
difference bstween the price of raw and refined sugar upon which 
the calculations are to be made. : 

Mr. TELLER. If I may be permitted to make a suggestion to 
the Senator having the bill in charge, I suggest that after the 
Senator from Iowa gets through the Senator from Arkansas do 
thatfor the benefit of some of us who confess our inability to de- 
termine it for ourselves. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will do so with great pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course,I make no suggestion by way of 
complaint. [ have no right to make suggestion of complaint; 
but apparently I am repeating these errors all the time, and am 
so informed by Senators, and yet they do not unfold to me where- 
in I have committed the error. 

What is the schedule as respects the 40 per cent ad valorem? 
The Senator from Arkansas will not deny that, as respects these 
sugars by and large, the 40 per cent ad valorem does not cover 
the duty. The eighth of a cent applies to certain sugars, and 
the tenth of a cent applies to all of them. I do not understand 
why it is that the tenth of acent is added in a specific form 
rather than a discriminating or a differential ad valorem. But 
let us take 40 per cent as the rate. I am not an expert, and 
therefore labor under great difficulty in discussing this question, 
because I can only look at the prices as they are quoted in the 
price reviews and in the statistics before us 

I understand 96° polariscope ‘test centrifugal sugar is the unit 
of value, so called, in our country of raw sugars; that is to say, 
all sugars are scaled up and down in price depending upon this 
96- test of centrifugal sugar, whilst what is called granulated is 
a test of refined sugars the world over. { have in my hand a 
statement, given me this morning bya brother Senator, showin 
the price in New York City of granulated and centrifug 
sugars. The price is 2.75 cents per pound for raw sugars, 96° test, 
or 2.75 cents per pound for ee sugars testing 96°. 
Granuiated sugar on the same @ay and in the same circular is 
quoted at 3.86 cents per pound, or 1.11 cents per pound difference 
between 96° polariscope test centrifugal sugar and granulated 
sugar, which is the mee of refined sugar. 

Now, 1.11 cents being the difference in price, and assuming 
that the same relative price prevails in the principal markets 
of Cuba, less the freight, then the duty upon raw sugar is one- 
tenth of a cent, and the duty upon refined s is forty-four 
one-hundredths of a cent, making a difference of thirty-four one- 
hundredths of a cent before we reach the one-eighth, which adds 
twelve and one-half one-hundredths to thirty-four one-hun- 
dredths, and makes forty-six and one-half one-hundredths or 
within three and one-half one-hundredths, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, of the McKinley law, which makes it fifty 
one-hundredths, 

The Senator from Missouri smilesa childlike and bland smile 


at the suggestion, end I hope he will show me from the reports 
and tests as between 96° centrifugal, because that is what this 
calculation is made upon, a sugar that has 96 per cent saccha- 
rine strength in it as against a refined sugar or a granulated 
sugar showing upon the market statementsa difference of forty- 
six one-hundredths. 

Mr. PLATT. How about the one-tenth? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam now upon the face of the papers. Iam 
not dealing with the one-tenth, which the Senator from Mis- 
souri dealt with so vigorously this morning. I am dealing with 
the 40 per cent ad valorem, onion forty-six one-hundredthsas 
against fifty one-hundredths as shown by the market reports. 

I put into the RECORD on Saturday a table taken from the 
London Economist, showing the wholesale market prices of 
sugars in England, because we here must deal with the market 
price of these sugars as compared with the refined sugars in 
the London market, and which will be the test of market value 
if this new paragraph or schedule shall go into effect. 

It is shown by the table that for a series of years the ditfer- 
ence in price between granulated and refined sugars has been 
from nine-tenths of a cent to a cent and two-tenths per pound. 
So the difference between raw and refined sugars may be taken 
to be 1 cent per pound in the markets of the world; and that be- 
ing so, the calculation I have made here upon this paper will 
disclose what the schedule discloses without including the 10 
per cent. 

There is another element that enters into the question of raw 
and refined sugars which I agree is a proper test or suggestion 
as respects it, and that is the cost of refining sugars in this coun- 
try as compared with Germany or Great Britain. 

We have before us numerous papers and numerous statements 
showing that it costs less to manufacture sugar in the United 
States than it does in Germany, the reasons given being that 
here the manufacture is concentrated in great establishments, 
while there it is divided amongst a vast number of establish- 
ments, each producing only a:small amount of sugar perannum. 
So it is stated by experts that the real cost of manufacturing 
sugar is less in this country than it is abroad. I read, as I sup- 
pose other Senators read, the statement of Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, lately made in one of the New York papers, in the Herald I 
think, in which Mr. Havemeyer stated that it costs in this coun- 
try 50 cents per hundred pounds to refine sugar, and that in mak- 
ing that cost one-sixth or 16 cents upon the hundred pounds 
must be attributed to the cost of the package as compared with 
Germany or England, because we use wooden packages and 
abroad they use cotton or cloth. 

He stated also that it costs 35 cents a hundred pounds to re- 
fine sugar in Europe, and that this cost includes every element 
of cost, namely, the wastage between rawand refined sugar, the 
diminished price of the residuum that comes, although not 
waste; the cost of the package, the rent or the interest upon the 
capital invested, and all elements of cost. Fifty cents a hun- 
dred is the cost in this country, as stated by Mr. Havemeyer, as 
against 35 cents a hundred in Europe. Mr. Havemeyer states 
in the same interview that the net profit upon refined sugar is 
33 cents for each hundred pounds, so that on his own statement, 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to that 
fact, there is 83 cents per hundred pounds difference between 
raw and refined sugars of 96° polariscope test. 

If it costs 25 cents per hundred pounds to manufacture sugar 
in Europe, is it. not likely that the producers of refined sugar 
there make some profit on their manufacture? Is it not likely 
that they at least make 15 cents per hundred pounds in the way 
of profit upon what they produce? That 15 cents per hundred 
pounds constitutes the wholesale market price abroad, because 
the wholesale market price abroad is the test of this 40 per cent 
ad valorem. The market price abroad, allowing only 15 cents 
profit on each hundred pounds, includes the total cost of refining 


sugars in the United States. If I make myself clear inthe . 


statement, that is to say the, selling price abroad, with only 15 
cents upon 100 pounds of sugar, is the cost price in this country 
of producing a refined sugar, according to the statement of Mr. 
Havemeyer. 

If we give him 46} cents on each hundred pounds we give 
him, according to his own statement, nearly 100 per cent ad 
valorem upon the cost of refining sugar in the United States. 
In other words, the schedule, as [ admit the schedule of 1890 
was, is a practical er of imported refined sugars. 

Mr. PLATT. Has there been any refined sugar imported? 

Mr. ALLISON. A very small amount; less than 30,000 tons 
out of a consumption, I believe, of nearly 1,900,000 tons. Ithink 
most of the refined su imported, the great proportion of it, 
came from the refiner in Montreal, Canada, during the panic of 
1893. So the schedule as now proposed by the committee is not 
a schedule for protection. It goes beyond the limit of protec- 
tion. Itis practically a schedule of prohibition against the im- 
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portation or introduction of refined sugars into the United 
States. 

I submit that it is unfair toall the other schedules in the bill. 
TIsubmit to the Senators from Louisiana, bothof whom hear me, 
or at least are in the Chamber, that I saw them the other day 
standing in their places here and voting to put upon the free 
list lumber, whether sawed in the rough or planed on both sides 
and grooved, although it takes hardy sons of toil to fell the tree 
and cut it into lengths and to make boards and to plane and 
groove these boards. There is an industry not sectional, 
either in the North or the South, the East or the West, but 
an industry extending largely into the South and to the Pacific 
Ocean, into New England and the North Middle States. They 
have doomed these hardy lumbermen to the free trade, and yet 
for the sake of Louisiana they will vote to put a prohibitive 
duty on refined sugar, and it would be a prohibitory duty if it 
were three-tenths of a cent a pound instead of .464. 

The Senator from Missouri admitted only a moment ago that 
in the Wilson bill it was higher than a quarter of acent, and yet 
the schedule, as prepared in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. WILSON and by the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
vided a quarter of a cent, which was then understood to be satis- 
factory, and was practically prohibitory so far as refined sugars 
are concerned, as half a cent upon sugar was prohibitory. 

The Senator from Missouri need not waste his time, nor need 
the Senator from Arkansas, in raking up the history of tariffs 
made heretofore. Iam not going to indulge in crimination or 
recrimination, but we all know that in past tariffs we have prac- 
tically so arranged them as to secure the refining of sugar inour 
country; and why should we not? I believe in taking care of our 
industries, and all of them, not one particuler industry. Under 
the ad valorem tariff of 1846, which has been referred to here, 
and to which the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] the other day alluded, there was imposed an ad valorem 
duty ofonly 30 per cent upon sugar. According to the condition 
of the times that was as much a protective duty as any duty 
which has been adopted in recentyears. It has seemed through 
all the mutations and changes of political life that Louisiana is 
always in a situation to be satisfied. But for the proximity of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the State of Louisiana in 1846, 
does anybody believe that 30 per cent ad valorem would have 
been put upon theraw productof sugar then made in our country, 
as in Cuba, by slavelabor. Certainly the costof producing sugar 
then was no greater than is the cost now, taking into account the 
difference in the processes. 

In 1883, in the adjustment of the sugar schedule, we made the 
ad valorem on sugar about 45 per cent, although it was a spe- 
cific duty; but we treated sugar not in an exceptional way; we 
treated it asa part of andas belonging to that great system of pro- 
tection to American labor and American industry which the Re- 
publican party favors, and has favored in all its history. But 
the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Missouri ask 
you, Mr. President, to vote for a prohibitory duty on refined 
sugar, when, as my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] re- 
minds me, on the other side of the Chamber we are told that all 
this is robbery. 

I want to recall the attention of the Senate to a statement 
made by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House of Representatives. He said: 

We have found it existing there, as we find it virtually existing in every 
other schedule of the tariff. 

He is speaking of the bounty, the difference being that in this 
schedule under the McKinley act of 1890 it is a direct bounty, 
and under the other schedule it is an indirect bounty. And here 
we are denounced because, by the simple provision of bounty, we 
proposed to encourage the industry of sugar manufacturing in 
the United States. A duty is now proposed which reduces the 
protection to the producers of sugar, these hardy sons of toil 
whether they be the colored men of Louisiana or the white men 
of Nebraska, California, and other States who are developing 
the beet-sugarindustry. After having made a provision which 
allows all raw sugars to come in competition with them, they 
ee up the bars and put a prohibitory duty practically upon re- 

ned sugar. Then they do another thing in this schedule which 
I dislike, and that is, with practically but two purchasers in the 
United States of raw sugar, they make the duty ad valorem. I 
am speaking now to the Senators from Louisiana, who have con- 
sented to this schedule. What is it that advances the price? 
It is the competition of bidders. 

But here we are in the United States consuming one-third of 
the sugar product of the world, in round numbers, and we are 
destined in future years to consume more than one-third of all 
the sugar of the world, and with practically but two purchasers, 
or it may be but one purchaser, because the sugar-refining in- 
dustry of this country isso concentrated that there are but one 
or two purchasers of raw sugar. Therefore, with one hand they 
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put in the schedule a provision which will depress the price of 
raw sugar, and with the other they make it impossible to import 
refined sugar in the United States. 

So, Mr. President, as respects this question, this schedule is 
faulty in its details, and it is prohibitory so far as regards re- 
fined sugar; and no amount of ingenuity and no amount of jug- 
gling with the prices of raw and refined sugars can change the 
situation that there is a prohibitory duty upon sugar. 

Mr. President, I do not expect to be able to add anything to 
the admirable and exhaustive speech of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON] the other day, and the speeches of 
other Senators who haveaddressed the Senate upon this subject; 
but I can not understand why it is that if we are to develop the 
sugar industry in the United States we do not adhere to the 
policy of a sugar bounty, a policy sanctioned by the people of 
the United States, a policy having the indorsement of the lead- 
ing Democratic committee in the House of Representatives, and 
having the best sober judgment and intelligence of the strong- 
est committee in that House, and why it is that the Louisiana 
Senators will give away this provision, which confessedly has 
given them a degree of prosperity during the last three years 
which they have never heretofore enjoyed in the production of 
sugar from cane. 

As the Senator from Nebraska showed us the other day, we 
shall probably this year, or in the very near future, consume at 
least 2,000,000 tons of sugar, the sum increasing year by year with 
the rapid increase of our population as compared with that of 
other countries. We bring this supply of sugar whence? From 
the tropical islands of the ocean and from the sugar-producing 
regions of Germany and other European States. 

I was struck the other day with the statement made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. QUAY] regarding sugar, and I 
am sorry that I can not incorporate in my remarks some of the 
details given by him. 

Why is it that Germany, having the same opportunity of pro- 
ducing wheat that we have, does not produce it? We hear a 
great deal said here, and justly said, about the depression in the 
price of wheat, that staple product of the world; but last year we 
raised wheat in the United States in the valley of the Red River 
and in the Northwestern States and transported it to Germany, 
and fed the people of Germany. Whatwere theydoing? They 
were tilling the soil to make sugar, which in turn, was trans- 

orted from Germany to the Northwestern States and consumed 

y our people, although all the statistics and all the chemical 
investigations disclose that in the beets grown in the valleys of 
the Northwest there is greater saccharine strength than there 
is in the beets grown in any part of Germany. 

I was deeply interested the cther day in the observations made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], in which 
he described the valley of the James, having more than a mil- 
lion acres in it, where artesian wells spout up to the surface, 
and furnish not only the irrigation necessary to enrich a soil 
already enriched by nature, but also furnishing water power so 
as to enable them to utilize the diffusion process in the manu- 
facture of sugar to a degree unexampled, and yet the valley of 
the James raises wheat and sends it to Germany, and Germany 
raises sugar at a profit and sends it to the United States. The 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas by their 

roposed legislation doom this irreconcilable conflict to go on 
Seoweee the producers of the plains of the West and the pro- 
ducers of sugar beets in Germany. 

I confess, that is not the policy of the act of 1890. It was to 
encourage the people who are required to make considerable 
investments in order to utilize this production of beets so that 
they would develop this industry in the Northwest. And is it 
no advantage to develop it in the Northwest? Arewe to go on, 
year by year and decade by decade and century by century, pay- 
ing tribute for this essential element of domestic economy to 
the other nations of the world without utilizing the soil and the 
climate which nature has given us in the United States? And 
yet that is the policy of the Democratic party. 

Under the policy of the act of 1890 the great body of the peo- 
le of the United States would be saved from forty to fifty mil- 
ion dollars, yes, nearly $60,000,000 per annum as compared with 

this bill. Here isa propostion which taxes in the nature of a 
capitation tax, $5, every family of five in the United States in- 
definitely for years to come, which makes a per capita tax of 
$68,000,000 this year, whereas under the policy of 1890 it would 
have been at most but $12,000,000. 

What do we do this for, Mr. President? Why is it that we 
are called upon to so heavily tax the great body of the American 
people, and especially the poor, plain people of the United 
States? It is thata theory and not a condition may be main- 
tained, in fine, and it is that Louisiana, whose fortunes are linked 
not with free trade but with protection, Louisiana may, for the 
sake of theory, as was confessed by her Senators on thir floor, 
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bow down to this juggernaut of Democracy. It is in order that 


Most of the sugar from Louisiana will be 80 completed before 


they may be able to vote for this bill, and thus #40,000,000, yes | the Ist of January as to enable it to certify itself for a bounty. 


$50,000,000 or $60,000,009, are taken outof the pockets of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the plain —— at that. 

i know, Mr. President, that but for that fact there would not 
be a sign of this duty in the bill. There was a grumble and a 
rumble in the House of Representatives against the diminuendo 
provision of the bounty by members from Louisiana, but there 
was no considerable number of people who for a moment thought 
of taxing every man, woman, and child in the United States $1 
for the sake of maintaining a theory. It is unkind, I will say, 
using no harsher words, for either Senator from Louisiana to 
say upon this floor that it was not the intent and the purpose of 
the Republican party to protect Louisiana in her industry as 
we were protecting all other States and all other portions of the 
Union in respect to their industries. 

But now confessedly on this floor to maintain their alliance 
with the Democratic party they propose to give over this bounty, 
which by contract is binding upon the Government of the United 
States in a moral sense, and that we were to give them until 
1905. 

But I can not understand the scruple of Senators as respects 
this body. As is said in the report of Mr. WILSON, we are giv- 
ing the boanty indirectly. There is in this very par ph a 
provision that the treaty which we made with Hawaii in 1875 
shall be maintained and continued in force. That is a just and 
wise provision. I am for it, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit me, before 
he departs from the question as to the practical difference be- 
tween the bounty and the duty principle, I should like to call 
his attention to the existing fact that sugar for the last two years 
has beon cheaper in this country than in any other, we paying 5 
cents a pound for it, while the cost of it to the consumer in 
France is 10 cents a pound, and varying between 5 and 10 cents 
a pound to the sugar consumer in Germany. 

Mr. TELLER. Not in Great Britain. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Perhaps notGreat Britain. [ amspeak- 
ing of sugar-producing countries, of which we hope to be one. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa, if he has investigated 
the subject, to give his opinion as to what would be the effect 
upon the price of sugar if we thes from the bounty system 
and take the duty systemadva in this schedule. ill there 
be —— y an advance in the price of sugar equal to the amount 
of duty that is imposed upon it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Therecan be noquestion that if this schedule 
passes the price of every pound of “= in the United States 
will be increased 14 cents at least. There can be no question 
about it. 

But I was saying that in this very bill the Senators who pro- 
pose this amendment pro a bounty. They propose a bounty 
to Hawaii equivalent to this duty; because when sugar was upon 
the free list, Hawaiian sugar received no consideration beyond 
that of other countries. The sugar from Hawaii last year 
amounted to 330,000,000 pounds, and by the imposition of this 
duty in carrying out our treaty obligations (and they are treaty 
obligations and ought to be carried out) we practically 
to give the 330,000,000 pounds the indirect bounty, as Mr. WIL- 
SON calls it. 

Now, there is another feature of the bil! which I dislike. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me a mo- 
ment by way of suggestion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. The question by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. MANDERSON] called it to mind. It isastowhat the differ- 
ence would be in the price of sugar under the provisions of the 
bill now pending and under the existing bounty system, and it 
would be this way: Whereas now we purchase 20 pounds of 
sugar for a dollar, it would then ba 15 pounds. 

r. ALLISON. I thank the Senator from Kansas for giving 
me the accurate statement, but it will add a centand a half a 
poame, I reveat, to the 4,296,000,000 pounds of sugar consumed 

1893. Yot we areasked to do all this in order that Louisiana 
and abandon a condition. 

ere is another thing I do not understand, and that is why it 
is that this bill has been c as itsgoing into effect 
from the Ist of July, 1894, to the Ist of January, 1895. I suppose 
it will be answered by the Senators from Louisiana and by the 
committee, thatthe people of Louisiana havingentered into con- 
tracts, and the people of Nebraska and Utah, if you please, and 
California, and of all the other States and communities that pro- 
duce sugar from beets, ha entered into contracts covering 
this year’s production, it would be unjust and unfair to them to 
cut off their privilege of the bounty of 2 cents for this year's 

uction. t be true, and I am willing to provide for 


may vindicate a t 
Th 


that in the bill; but I am not willing to give them the benefit of 
a duty and a bounty both, as the stands. 


does as it 


{t will get the ar but previous to the act taking effect the 
price of sugar will advance, so that on the Ist day of January it 
will be 14 certs a pound higher than itisat this time. Muchof 
that advance will have taken place before the Ist of January, 
but the people who have certified to them the bounty will re- 
ceive it, and they will receive the 1} cents additional price per 
pound, thus giving them this year a bounty of 3+ cents a pound 
for all the production of the United States. 

Now, this sop to Louisiana and to the sugar producers of Ne- 
braska, great though it be, is unjust to the Treasury of the 
United States. I am willing to vote and will vote for an amend- 
ment which will give the Louisiana producers and the Nebraska 
producers the difference between the rate of duty here and the 
existing bounty, whether it be seven-tenths ofa cent a pound or 
eight-tenths of acent a pound, in order to place them upon that 
— of equality which we intended they should have under the 
egislation of 1890; but Iam not willing to give them both the 
bounty and the duty, the one represented by money taken out 
of the Treasury and the other represented in the advanced price 
of sugar to the consumers. That is one objection I have to the 
provision. 

But I have still another and a greater objection. This sugar 
duty, which ought to take effect the very day the bill passes if 
it is to take effect at all, is so adjusted and arranged as that the 
refiners of the United States can get into this country at least 
a six months’ supply of sugar and hold it here until after the Ist 
of January, and then take the entire duty, or 14 cents a pound, 
out of the pockets of the people of the United States. So, if this 
is to be the permanent policy as respects sugar, let us not dis- 
color it and degrade it by giving a double bounty to the pro- 
ducers of sugar and the enormous enhanced value to the refiners 
of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not see how this schedule as it now stands 
can be defended upon any principle unless it be that principle 
which is to take money out of the pockets of the people when it 
is not needed for any public purpose whatever. It willbe apoor 
reply, I submit to the Senators, to say that they have taken an- 
nually out of the pockets of the people $5 for each family and 
given the poor boon of an income tax to the man who has an in- 
come of over $4,000. 

Mr. HOAR. And on the savings banks deposits of others. 

Mr. ALLISON. And, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
suggests, on the savings banks deposits of others. There will 
be a discredit of the sincerity of the man who on the platform 
or rostrum talks about the benefits and mercies and benevolence 
of an income tax, when in the same breath he is obliged to say 
that we took $5 out of the pockets of every family in the United 
States in order that a theory which is hostile to bounty may be 
maintained. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say upon 
this question when I rose, and yet I have probably omitted some 
things that I intended to talk about. Before sitting down I 
want to call attention to one thing. I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that this duty is not necessary for the maintenance of 
the Government and to poy its expenses. I have waited and 
waited for some Senator in charge of the bill to tell us what the 
income will be if this bill is to pass. The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] in his opening remarks said the bill put 35 per 
cent ad valorem duty upon sugar with a surplus of $30,000,000, 
and in the very midst of the consideration of the bill we add to 
that 35 per cent 5 per cent more, and an additional specific 
duty of a tenth of a cent. 

Why is that done? Why is it, when we confessedly do not 

eed this revenue and are to have a surplus of $30,000,000, that 
we propose 40 per cent ad valorem upon the consumers of sugar? 
Why is it, if this revenue is needed, that we do not, as the Dem- 
ocrats have proclaimed in season and out of season that they 
were in favor of doing, tax luxuries? Why is it that in this bill 
we see disclosed the fact that upon luxuries imported from for- 
eign countries there is a diminution of —— Why is it that 
the brandies and the wines and the beers of Europe are to come 
in here under this bill at a less rate of duty than exists now, 
with 5 per cent additional duty upon sugar? Why is it, if we 
are to tax luxuries, that we impose only 924 cents a barrel on 
beer, when a beer tax of a dollar and a half a barrel would add 
"20,000,000 per annum to the Treasury? 

Mr. FRYE. And not a cent of additional cost to the pur- 
chaser. 

Mr. ALLISON. And, as the Senator from Maine, who is fa- 
miliar with the subject, say, not a cent of additional cost to the 
purchaser. Why is it that we grope around in order to put this 
tax upon the necessaries of life when these great luxuries are 
lying in our pathway? Here are $16,000,000, if it be true, as re- 
ported by the er of Internal Revenue, that we can 
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nad.a still higher tax upon distilled spirits. Why is it that we 
do not get $10,000,000 more from distilled spirits? 

The mocrats all follow in the pathway of England as re- 
pects her industrial policy and her free-trade policy in this bill 
as faras they can. hy 
\put.a single tax either upon refined or raw sugar, an article of 
prime necessity, upon the laborers of England? 

Tt is because she chooses to get her revenue from other 
sources. She taxes her people $25;000,000 per annum for tea 
and several millions for coffee. Sugaris more of a necessity 
and ‘essof a luxury than is either tea or coffee. 

Mr. President, if I had my way I would strike from this bill 
every vestige which provides a duty on sugar, and I would con- 
tinue the bounty as we are bound under our contract until 1905 
by a moral obligation which is as binding on the United States 
as any contract ‘that I may make can be binding upon me, and 
if additional revenue is required I would look around among 
the luxuries that are consumed by our people and find that 
revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Mr, President, I do not propose to 
detain the Senate. We have had three or four days of so-called 
debate on this question, a good deal of which has not related to 
the sugarschedule at all, and I do not propose to lengthen the 
time. But there were some things stated by the Senator from 
fowa [Mr. ALLISON] in the course of his speech which I think 
ought to be considered. 

The Senator from Iowa, in showing what he chooses to con- 
sider the enormities of ‘the present pro d sugar schedule, 
makes some calculations as ‘to its operations, and in the begin- 
ning states the prices in New York to be 2.75 cents for 96 cen- 
trifugal ‘and 3:86 cents for granulated sugar, showing a differ- 
ence of 1.ll:cents:per pound. There is no man in the Senate 
Chamber who knows better than the Senator from Iowa that 
this is not a fair basis on which to make a calculation of this 
kind. 

Of the difference between the value of raw and refined sugar 
in New York, this difference being, as stated by the Senator, 
1.11 cents, sixty one-hundredths of a cent is made by the present 
tariff on granulated sugar, leaving fifty-one one-hundredths of 
a‘cent as the real difference between these classes of sugar, 
the tariff being left out of the question, and several Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber have stated that the cost of re- 
fining in this country is about fifty one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then, may I ask.the Senator, that showsthe 

ofit to be one one-hundredth cent? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have said nothing about the profit. 
TL have said ‘the statement is made on the other side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber that it costs a half a cent to refine sugar in the 
United States. I donot believe it costs that. I believe there 
is a satisfactory profit to the sugar refiners in this country when 
they have a halfa cent over and above the sixty one-hundredths 
of .a cent which the tariff gives them. They have this margin 
of sixty one-hundredths cent by the tariff. 

If it costs them exactly the fifty one-hundredths of a cent to 
refine a pound of sugar and they have the 1.11 cents, the profit 
is not confined to the one one-hundredths cent, as suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], but it is measured by the differ- 
ence between the cost of refining and the refined, difference in 
value between the raw and refined, or assuming the cost of refin- 
ing to be fifty one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, their profit 
would be in this case sixty-one one-hundredths cent. That is 
the difference and that perhaps accounts for some of the enor- 
‘mous profits that have been had in the sugar business hereto- 


fore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator would repeat the state- 
ment. I must confess my inability to comprehend his point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I said that the difference between 
reiined sugar in New York was ntade up of sixty one-hundredth; 
of a cent tariff, and that the additional fifty-one one-hundredths 
of a cent, according to'statements made on that side of the Sen- 
ate Chamber, the actual cost of refining is, say, fifty one-hun- 
dred thsof a cent per pound, leaving,say,sixty-one one-hundredths 
of a cent per pound profit. Now, suppose the difference be —— 

Mr. ALLISON rose. zi 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to an- 
swer one question at a time I think perhaps we shall get along 
faster, and I will answer his question when [ come to it. 

Allowing that it does cost one-half of 1 cent, which I do not 
believe,'to refine sugar in this country, that would leave this 
difference of sixty-one one-hundredths of a cent profit to the re- 
finers, if the difference in value between raw and refined sugars 
is'l.1M-ecents! And that enormous profit would come from the 
ern tariff that you have given under the present law. 

ow I will hear what the Senator from Iowa has to say. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I do not know that anybody on this side of 
the Chamber has said it costs fifty one-hundredths of a cent to 
refine sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


I think the statement has been 


Mr. ALLISON. I shave never heard of it in the debate. I 
said, quoting from Mr. Havemeyer’s own statement, that it cost 
fifty one-hundredths of a cent, including everything, and from 
the other table it only cost fourteen. . 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. My impression is I hear: 
ment: made a number of times on the other side. 

Mr. ALLISON. At least I have not made it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But that is nothing compared to 
the unfairness of the Senator from lowa in undertaking to as- 
sume:as a basis for computing this ad valorem tax thediflerene 
between raw and refined sugar, which difference isactual|: 
ated in large part by the protective tax now on thestatute books. 
There is no fairness in it: there is no justice in it; and no man 
knows it better than the Senator from Lowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will allow me a moment, the 
basis and gravamen of my argument was that in London, where 
the market price of both raw and refined sugars was stated day 
by day, the difference in the wholesale market price was only a 
centa pound. I made no allusion to the prices in New York, 
except to quote them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator's information as to the 
London market varies wonderfully from the information | have 
as to that market. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
Saturday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have the quotation in the London 
market from the beginning of this session down to the present 
time, and the average price of refined German sugar has been 
about 14s. 54d. in London and Hamburg, and the average price 
of 88 analysis German sugar isabout l2s.td. Countingexchange 
at 4.88 this makes in American money $3.15 per hundred pounds 
for German refined sugarand $2.72 for 88 analysis raw German 
sugar. These quotations are taken from trade journals, and 
they are the average at which sales were made from week to 
week. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ishould be glad if the Senator in making 
his statement would give his authority, and give the name of 
the journal from which he makes the quotations. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will give the name of the jour- 
nals from which the quotations are taken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should be glad to have the Senator put 
them in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ishallgivethem. They are taken 
from the Economist, a trade journal of the highest character 
published in London; from Willett & Gray's Sugar Trade Jour- 
nal, published in New York, andI have also had quotatious:com- 
piled from weekly quotations of the London market of Messrs. 
Correy & Brown, with the result given above. 

There is another thing which the Senator from Iowa did not 
take into consideration when he was making his calculations. 
He assumed what are familiarly called the 96- centrifugal sugars 
as the basis of his calculation, and he seemed to consider those 
as the equivalents of refined sugarsin point of weight. He like- 
wise made no allowance for the difference in the cost of the 88 
analysis German sugars and their centrifugal sugars. That is 
the basis upon which all his calculations are made, and all his 
calculations are, | submit with due respect, at fault in that par- 
ticular, hecause, according to my information, German sugars 
are sold byanalysis and not by polariscope test as the centrifugal 
sugarsare. They are not equal in any respect. 

The standard of sales for German sugar is, as I understand, 88 
analysis; that is to say, 100 pounds of raw sugar which will make 
88 poundsof refined sugar, is called 88 sugar. Whenaman pays 
$2.72 for a hundred pounds of sugar that will yield 48 pounds of 
granulated sugar, he is buying 88 pounds of granulated sugar 


it that England since 1875 has not | made several times. 


1 that state- 


ecre- 


I quoted it in the table which | presented 


and not buying 100 pounds of sugar, as might appear at first 
thought, and instead of paying $2.72for 100 pounds of pure sugar, 
he isactually paying $3.09 for 100 pounds of pure sugar. Divide 
$2.72, the price of 100 pounds of mixed impure sugar, by 88, the 


number of pounds of real sugar contained in the mass, and this 
readily appears. 

Mr. ALLISON. As I understand, if the Senator will allow 
me, the test of German sugar is 88 pounds to the 100 pounds of 
raw sugar, and the test by the polariscope is 94, showing 94° of 
saccharine strength. What becomes of the 6 pounds of sugar 
remaining after these 88 pounds are disposed of? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am not undertaking to say what 
88 German sugar will show by the polariscopic test. I presume 
there is no uniformity as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is an absolute untformity. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The sugars that are sold as 88 Ger- 
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man sugars are sugars which will yield 88 pounds granulated to 
the hundred pounds of raw, and this, as I am informed, is deter- 
mined by chemical analysis. I am not an expert in the matter 
of producing sugar; but Iam informed that this is true, and I 
have no doubt about it. One hundred pounds of the 96 centrif- 
ugal sugar will not yield 100 pounds nor 96 pounds of refined 
sugar; but, as I understand, it will yield 924 pounds, and calcu- 
lations on this grade of sugar must be made accordingly. 
Ninety-six centrifugal cane sugar is not sold in the market at 
the same price as 88 German sugar, because there is more pure 
sugar in 100 pounds of the 96 sugar than there is in 100 pounds 
of the 88 analvsis sugar, and the difference in the market price 
of the two grades is measured by yield of granulated sugar. 

I understand that the German refiners, when they are reducing 
the juice to sugar subject it toa chemical processes by which they 
bring out sugar, which is sold as granulated, without going to the 
expense or trouble of remelting or reheating, or the separate and 
independent process known to usas refining, and that thereby 
they are enabled to sell this sugar at lower prices than it can be 
produced in the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa seems to think that there will be some 
great difficulty in the administration of this law in determining 
whence these sugars came. The law provides that the value is 
to be fixed upon which the 40 per cent ad valorem shall be levied 
in the principal markets of the country from which the sugars 
come. 

The European markets of sugar, a3 the Senator well knows, 
are London, Bremen, and Hamburg, and the prices are prac- 
tically identical, as they are in all the great markets of Europe 
all the time, 

The rapid transmission of intelligence all over the world makes 
the market price of such staples as sugar in every important 
market on earth a matter of common information every day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me at that point? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not hear the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa, but I suppose it was that the customs law of the 
United States provides that the ac valorem rates shall be levied 
on the value of an article in the principal markets of the coun- 
try at the time when it was exported. 

As to the price of German sugars in the principal markets, 
the price in ordinary sales isa very different thing from the 
price for exportation, owing to the fact that an export bounty is 
paid upon German sugar, and the German consumer of sugar 

ys a higher price for the sugar which he buys than the 
Buglish purchaser pays. 

I suppose the point of the Senator from Iowa was that under 
the law as it stands it would be necessary to on duty upon 
the domestic price in Germany, which might be one-fourth or 
one-half a cent higher than the export price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I did not suppose that 
anybody would pretend to say that this tariff would have to be 
levied upon the price of the sugar in the retail market in Ger- 
many. 

Me. ALDRICH. Not in the retail market. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That statement would be simply 
absurd. 

. Mr. ALDRICH. 
et. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator certainly seemed to 
me to refer to the retail market. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 
Section 40 of this bill says: 


I did not say anything about the retail mar- 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

That whenever imported merchandise is subject to an ad valorem rate of 
duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by the value 
thereof, the duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or whole- 
sale price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quan- 
tities at the time of exportation to the United States in the princi mar- 
kets of the country from whence imported and in the condition in which 
such merchandise is there bought and sold in wholesale quantities. 

The Senator knows that when goods are brought into this 
country they are invoiced, and the prices for which the goods 
were bought are presented to the custom-house to show the 
value of the goods, and those invoices are sworn to. The Sena- 
tor must know, and does know, that in the principal markets the 
quotations we see givenin tho trade journals are the prices of 
sugar in London, Bremen, Hamburg, and other European mar- 
kets where these geods are bought and are invoiced and the 
prices are set down, and that will be the basis of the calculation 
of the 40 per cent tax. 

Mr. ALURICH. The invoice is not conclusive upon anybody. 

Mr. JONES of Arkausas. Of course not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theappraiser is bound to ascertain what the 
wholesale price is in the principal markets of the country of 
exportation. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Andif the market quotation shows one price 
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and the invoice another, it is the duty of the appraiser to fix the 
value at market price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no question about that. 

When a man buys goods upon which he files an invoice, if it 
is ‘‘cooked up” for the purpose of showing that the price was 
lower than it actually was, or if he should buy the goods below 
the regular market price, it is the duty of the custom-house officer 
to fix the usual market price on wholesale quantities of such goods 
in the market. That is simply to prevent fraud. But the in- 
voice is usually the measure, and is the incipient step that is 
taken in making these valuations. To take the New York price 
as the basis of this calculation would be simply absurd 

Mr. ALDRICH. In justice to the Senator from Iowa, who has 
left the Chamber, I will say that he did not take the New York 

rice, but he took the tables submitted by the committee in 

ulletin No. 31, which show the difference in London between 
the a of raw and refined sugar, averaging a difference of acent 
a pound. 

Mr.GRAY. Was that statement made by the committee or 
to the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
ment made to us. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will leave the Senator from Delaware to 
settle that question for himself. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The statements of Senators on the 
other side are certainly remarkable. 

Mr. GRAY. I should be very sorry to see an 
ments as those referred to by the Senator from 
[Mr. ALDRICH] submitted by the committee. 

.Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has not been a half hour since 
complaint was made on the other side that we had made no re- 
— whatever, and now the Senator from Rhode Island is 

ringing in what he says are statements made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iperhaps stated that rather broadly. Idid 
not intend to say that. I meant the statements taken by the 
committee and published, I suppose, on the authority of some- 
body else; but I have no doubt of their accuracy. I did not in- 
tend to base my argument in this matter upon those statements. 
I only wanted to do justice to the Senator from Iowa, as to his 
statement about the foreign difference of price. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where did he get the foreign dif- 
ference of price, and what did he state it to be? The Senator 
from Rhode Island seems to know what the Senator from Iowa 
said. I thought I heard the Senator from Iowa, and I under- 
stood him to take the New York price, and did not hear him 
take anything else. 

Mr. ALDRICH. InBulletin No. 32, pages 27, 28, and 29, there 
is a statement published, which shows the wholesale prices in 
London and Manchester and in Germany of raw and refined 
sugars, taken from the London Economist and from the calcula- 
tions of Prof. Conrad. I do not know, of course, about the 
absolute accuracy of the figures; but they do show a difference 
in price between raw and refined sugar approximating acenta 
pound, without stating what raw sugars are taken and what 
refined sugars are taken as a basis. 

It also contains a statement showing the quotations of German 
beet sugar, 88 analysis, from year to year from 1866-67 down to 
1891, and also quotations of British West India sugar; and 
those statements showa difference, for instance, between 88 beet 
sugar in 1891 and English granulated of 1.3 cents, and the varia- 
tion is in the neighborhood of a cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What English granulated? What 
grade of granulated sugar and beet sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. English granulated and German beet sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island 
knows that there is a great difference in the value of raw 
sugars as well asrefined. ‘The Senator seems to be undertaking 
to avoid fixing the difference between the German raw and the 
German refined, and between beet raw and beet refined sugars. 
You can take the cane sugars produced in some parts of the 
world and the refined sugars together above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, and these sugars are worth very much more than 
sugars at 16, 17, and 18 Dutch standard of color. These high 
prices of certain grades of sugar can not be fairly taken and com- 

d with the low prices of low-grade sugar. The fair state- 
ment would be a comparison between the German refined, gran- 
ulated, sugar now in the market, at this time, not in 1867 or 
1877, but in 1894, taking them every week from the Ist of De- 
cember down to this time, and taking the price of raw beet 
sugars, 88 analysis, and German refined sugars, you have a fair 
basis to count the difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator say that difference is? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The average was six one-hun- 


dredths. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The difference? 


We are not bound by any state- 


such state- 
hode Island 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must be mistaken in his fig- 
ures. If he will allow me—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no idea the Senator from 
Rhode Island will agree to my figures or the conclusions drawn 
from them, as I find myself very great difficulty to agree with 
him in most of his statements. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Allright. I will not interrupt the Senator 
now, except to say that Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the president of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, a man who knows, I 
suppose, more about the sugar markets of the world than any 
other man in United States, ifnot in the world, in his published 
statement in regard tothis matter gives the price of beet sugar, 
88 analysis, at $2.75 a hundred pounds, and the price of German 
granulated at $3.32, making a difference of fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths; and I make the assertion here on my own authority 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When was that statement made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a statement published some weeks ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When did he make the statement? 
Ido not care when it was published. What was the date of the 
prices! 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not sure, but in April or May. It was 
published in the New York Herald as an official statement in re- 
spect to the effect of this bill. It was within the last five or six 
weeks. I will say to the Senator upon my own authority that 
between German beet, 88 analysis and 94 test, and German gran- 
ulated, the average difference is about half a cent a pound, fluc- 
tuating sometimes a little more and sometimes a little less, but 
the difference between these two classes of sugar is half acenta 
pound, and I shall doubt very much whether the Senator will be 
able to find any quotation or any authority which will be very 
different from that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As much respect as I have for the 
accurate information of the Senator from Rhode Island in all 
these questions, I will venture to takeas the basis of my calcula- 
tion the quotations from a trade jourral, rather than his mere 
assertion of what the — is. But I should like to call atten- 
tion to what he himself says. I understood him just now to say 
the statement which he has this moment quoted showed a differ- 
ence between the value of raw and refined sugar of more than 
half acent a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

* Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Fifty-seven one-hundredths. I as- 
sert that the difference between the twois twenty one-hundredths 
instead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be very difficult for the Senator to 
find any quotations at any time showing any such difference as 
that, and I challenge him to do it. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. The Senator quoted what Mr. Have- 
meyer says, 88 German at 2.75 and German refined at 3.32. 
Take 100 pounds of 58 sugar that has cost 2.75. That contains 
only 88 pounds of sugar. That will make 88 pounds of granu- 
lated sugar. Nobody will question that. It will make no more 
and it makes no less if properly handled. That has its value in 
trade. The price is $2.75 for 88 pounds of pure sugar. This 
makes a cost of 3.12 cents per pound. Deduct this from 3.32 
leaves twenty one-hundredths, instead of fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths as stated by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to confine the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to the real question at issue between him and myself, and 
that is, what was the difference in quotations upon 88 beet and 
German granulated? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator read from Mr. Have- 
meyer and said Mr. Havemeyer’s statement showed fifty-seven 
one-hundredths of a cent difference in value between 88 sugar 
and refined, and I have just shown to the satisfaction of every- 
one who has listened that instead of being as the Senator states, 
fifty-seven one-hundredths of a cent difference, it is twenty one- 
hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said that Mr. Havemeyer’s statement in 
the newspaper article was that the difference in the price in the 
market between 88 beet and German granulated was fifty-seven 
one-hundredths of a cent, and I said that the average difference 
for years and years is at least half acenta pound. I am not 
talking about what the ultimate effect of this duty is. Iamonly 
trying to get at some basis of calculation, and I repeat that the 
difference in prive of these two grades of sugar is in the neigh- 
borhood of half a cent a pound, and I quote Mr. Havemeyer, 
whol think is as good authority as there is in the world, for that 
statement. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The difference between the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and me seems to be that he is stating 
certain facts that seem to be beneficial to his part of the story 
without stating all, and I have endeavored to state the whole 
story to the satisfaction of everyone 





Mr. ALDRICH. I am not making any statement of my own 
as to the relative effects of these rates of duty upon the refining 
industry and what the rate will actually be. I am trying to see 
if we can not agree upon some basis as to the facts. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But the Senator did state that ac- 
cording to Mr. Havemeyer there was fifty-seven one-hundreths 
difference in the valve of this sugar, and I show, taking Mr. 
Havemeyer's own statement, that it only made twenty-one one- 
hundredths instead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me the Senator from Arkansas 
can not be so obtuse as not tosee that the statement which I 
made was as to the actual difference in price in the London 
market. It is not what it will cost the refiners to take those 88 
per cent sugars and make them into granulated sugars. I have 
not undertaken to go into that question at all. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. WhenlI rose I said I intended to 
take but a few minutes. I simply wanted to state the fact as 
stated here again andagain. Theassumption has been made on 
the other side of the Senate Chamber that there was a cent dif- 
ference between raw and refined sugar as a basis of this calcula- 
tion. Everyone in the Senate knows that whatever this 40 per 
cent amounts to depends on the difference between the value of 
the raw sugar and the refined. 

If as I have stated the market quotations show but six one- 
hundredths of a cent difference in the two, then the sugar re- 
finers getinstead of forty one-hundredths ofacents, as asserted by 
the Senator from Iowa awhile ago, a sia'l fraction over two 
one-hundredths of acent margin. Tha: much they will get as 
a protection by reason of this 40 per cent tax, and in addition to 
that they get the one-eighth of a cent, or twelve and one-half 
one-hundred ths of a cent. 

The argument on the other side is that there are ten points, 
ten one-hundredths of a cent, added to this as against all coun- 
tries paying bounties. I want to call theattention of the Senate 
to the plain facts about that. 

If a man in Germany had 100 pounds of sugar which he was 
willing to sell to the —— for $2, and his Government should 
propose to give him a bounty of 10 cents, then he could afford 
to sell that sugar for $1.90, and get what he was willing to take 
for the sugar. But if when he offers his sugar toan American 
he finds that he must pay a tariff of ten one-hundredths of acent, 
then he must return to-his original price of $2. He can not 
afford to sell it at $1.90, because the tax balances the bounty. 
He must sell it for exactly the same price he would have sold 
it for if there was no bounty and no tax. 

The one exactly offsets the other. Soif there was a bounty 
of ten one-hundredths in Germany and a tax of ten one-hun- 
dredths levied in the United States, the practical effect of it 
would be that Germany would pay the bounty and the Govern- 
ment of the United States would get the tax. The buyer would 
make nothing. The seller would lose nothing. There would 
be nothing made and nothing lost by the buyer or the seller. It 
would be a matter of absolute indifference if the tax exactly 
balanced the bounty. But the truth is that in Germany they 
pay 214 cents bounty on 100 pounds of granulated sugar. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator who pays the duty. 
Is it the German exporter or the American consumer? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The same man who gets the bene- 
fit of the bounty pays the duty. The one offsets the other. 

Mr. TELLER. That will make itof no interest at all to the 
consumer. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The consumer will have no inter- 
est, for the bounty exactly offsets the duty: but if they do not 
exactly offseteach other, then the consumer has an interest in 
it, and if the tax exceeds the bounty the consumer is taxed. 

The bounty of 21+ cents, I undertand, is paid in Germany on 
the refined sugars that come to this country. Thirteen and a 
half cents per hundred pounds, I think, are paid on all sugars 
below 98; 17% cents are paid on all suyars between 98 and 994, 
but on sugars above 994, granulated sugars, they pay 214 cents. 
If we do not levy as much tax as they pay bounty, sugar is les- 
sened in its value by reason of the bounty more than it is in- 
creased in value by reason of the tax. 

But there is another tax which has to come into considera- 
tion. There is an internal tax levied in Germany, a compli- 
cated tax, which it is not very easy to work out everywhere, 
and which I understand amounts to about l5cents on 100 pounds 
of refined sugar; so that when 214 cents per hundred pounds is 
paid by the German Government to the exporter of refined 
sugar, the one is really an offset against the other. The citi- 
zen first paid the Government 15 cents per hundred pounds anda 
he gets 214 cents bounty, which giveshim an advantage of 64 
cents. AslI understand the operation of the law in Germany, 
there is a net bounty on the exportation of refined sugar of six 
and a half one-hundredths of a cent. 
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We impose a tax of ten one-hundredths of a cent on this side 
to compensate for that, the-one being offset against the other. 
The sugar refiners in this country havea protection by the op- 
eration of this provision of three and one-half.one-hundredths 
ofa cent. That is all thereis of it. 

The sugnr refiners under the eperation of this paragvaph of 
the bill will get a fraction over two one-hundredths.of.a cent 
benefit under the 40 per cent tax. They get twelve and one- 
half one-hundre@ths under the provision for one-eighth of a 
eent. ‘They get three and one-half one-hundredths-on the tax 
against the bounty, which will make about eighteen and four- 
tenths one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 

If 1 am correct, it does not amount to what the Senator from 
Missouri on Saturday last.said it came to, according to his cal- 
culation, he having estimated the margin to the refiners at 
about one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. I do not believe it 
amounts to one-fifth of a cent. 

(he Senators on the other side have within the last few days 
constantly charged that the sugar schedule must have been 
gotten up in the interest of the — trust,and they allege that 
the ‘trust will receive great benefit from it. The Republican 
party made a pretense and made a great blow about it, when 
they were passing the oe bill, that they were giving the 
people free sugar. They actually did nothing of the kind. 

There was not one ounce of free sugar given to the people. 
They did give thousands of millions of pounds.of free sugar to 
the sugar trust, but none to the people. All consumable sugar 
was taxed, taxed by a high, an outrageous, and an iniquitous 
tax, for the benefit of what was then, you say, not the sugar 
trust, but it was the same old animal under another name; it 
was the same old concern. They had six-tenths of a cent tax, 
and ‘that was levied upon every ounce of sugar that went into 


_ the mouths of the consumers of 'this country, increasing the cost 


of ‘their sugar to them about $23,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from Arkansas does not ob 
ject, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. JONHS of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Tf all that isnow known, do the Senator and 
his eccmmittee propose to repeat that process? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iwas in hopes the Senator had fol- 
lowed what I had said. If he had listened to what Isaid he 
would see that the effect of the present law as it stands now is 
to give the sugar refiners about $23,000,000 by the sixty one- 
hundredthsof a cent tax protection which they have now. The 
tariff increases the value:of the total consumption of ‘sugar in 
‘the United States. Nstimating the consumption at 3,700,000,000 
pounds, which is less than it is really, the sixty one-hundredths 
of a cent makes an aggregate tax of more than $22,000,000 
which has ‘been paid by the sugar consumers in this country, 
every dollar of which has gone to the sugar refiners and not a 
emt of it has gone into the Treasury. 

At the same time there has beena tax which has been paid by 
the people of the country which amounts now to about $15;000,- 
000 u year of bounty that has to be added to the tax of $22,000,- 
000, making a gross tax of about $37,000,000, which is — by 
the people of the country as a sugar tax, and the whole of it 
goes to the sugar producers and the sugar refiners, and not a 
dollar of it goes into the Federal Treasury, practically not a 
dollar. But under our proposed schedule no-such state as this 
will exist. We will not repeat your conduct. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
#as a question, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Dees not theSenatorthink if the people have 
been paying this large tax on afood product, it is about time 
that we should release them from that burden; and does this 
bill propose ‘to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam glad that the Senator from 
Golorado asks me that question, because it suggests another 
a in this connection that probably I should have over- 
looked. 


‘The Senator from Lowa in the beginning of his speech was 
very much exercised because we were levying a tax on the nec- 
essaries of life. He wants to know how it is, when we are pre- 
tending to be levying taxes for the benefit of the people, how we 
can bring ourselves down to levying a tax of $50,000,000:on this 
prime necessary of life, and the Senator from Colorado now 
seems to be exercised in the same way. There are:a good many 
taxes in this country. 

‘To illustrate the difference between the party to-which the 
Senator from lowa belongs and the party that belong to, itis only 
necessary torefer to the item of wool. There was:imported into 
this country last year $36,993,409. 16 worth of weolen geods. 
these goods there was collected $36,448,667.46 of tariff taxes. 
When consumed by the people these goods:cost:them more than. 
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$73,000,000, because the tariff tax had to be added to the original 
cost, and it made the foreign woolen goods consumed in this 
country amount to over $73,000,000 by reason of the tariff instead 
of about $36,000,000. 

There were produced by the woolen manufacturers in this 
country at the same time $342,742,424 of woolen goods. The 
= of the domestic woolen goods are fixed in some measure 

y the prices of foreign weolen goods. If the domestic govds 
were increased in price in the same proportion as the foreign 
goods were, then they were increased in cost to the consumer by 
about $171,371,212. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that the foreign goods that come in here 
are the high-priced goods, and there is no country in the world 
that sells woolen goods ascheaply.as we do in the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. Ordinary goods. 

Mr. TELLER. I mean low- e woolen goods. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I ask in the name of ail that 
is high and holy what is the reason for keeping an average tax 
of 100 per.cent.on all woolen goods? If they can be made here 
cheaper than anywhere in the world, what good did the tariff 
do? Why did you want to keep on the tariff? 

Mr. T LER. If the Senator will allow me, we have done 
that for the purpose of bringing about this condition by home 
competition; by the extension of our plants we have brought the 
price of low-grade American goods such as the American oo 
usually wear to a point, I will say to the Senator, at which they 
can not be bought anywhere else. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And pe are at this hour voting 

ainst the proposition to reduce that tax. Yousay the purpose 
of it was to bring down the priees; that it has reduced them, and 
yet you are voting right along against any lowering of the taxes, 
now that their purpose according to your own statement is ac- 
complished; you are now voting against reducing the tax from 
98 a cept down to a little over 40 per cent. Why do you want 
to p the tax up if the goods are produced so cheaply here? 
Why not take the tax off? 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to answer the question as the 
Senator hasasked it. The price of commoncloth is satisfactory 
to everybody. We know that tocontinue the present condition 
continues that satisfactory price. We believe that if we should 
open our doors in time to Euro competition, when they had 
driven our goods out of the market they would raise their price, 
as they have always done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, As everybody knows, the cheap 
goods that you have in this country are what are familiarly 
called shoddy. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They have had high taxes for the 
pur of keeping up those goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I protestagainst any such statementas that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course I expected to stir the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I did not expect anything else. 
But the American people understand this fact pretty well. I 
stated awhile ago there would be no market for foreign woolen 
goods coming here if the prices were not high here; nobody 
would buy foreign woolen goods and bring them here and pay 
the tariff on them if they could not be sold, tariff included, ata 

rofit. 

: The domestic woolen goods have been increased in price by 
means of this high protective tariff of 100 per cent; they have 
been increased in price at the same rate that the a goods 
were increased in price. Then the tax levied on the domestic 
consumption of woolen goods has amounted to about $171,000,- 
000; the tax on the foreign goods to about $36,000,000, making 
a total tax on woolen goods of about $207 ,000,000. 

Of this vast sum only $36,000,000 goes into the Treasury, while 
$171,000,000 goes tothe manufacturers. The premuntio: as been 
so regulated as to take the mongy out ofthe hard earnings of the 
laboring millions for the purpose of swelling the fortures of the 
favored few. It has not been levied for the purpose of collect- 
ing a revenue inthe Treasury, but for private gain. 

‘he party to which I belong believes that when we levy a tax 
the very largest part-of what is levied that can be got into the 
ought to be put into it. We eoenee to levy a tax on 

sugar which will amount to perhaps ,000,000; but instead of 
giving the mostof it, as you do with your woolen goods tax, or 
all of it, as you do with your sugar tax, to private parties, we in- 
‘tend that as near as ible all of it shall go into the Treasury, 

Mr. PEFFER. hat does the Senator from Arkansas esti- 
mate the revenue to amount to? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think that the total increase in 
the ecost:ofsugar to the American consumers will, perhaps, reach 
en that $50,000,000 will yield thirty-eightor thirty- 
nine milllion dollars of revenue to the Treasury, five or six mil- 








1894. 


lion dollars of it will go in the increased prices to the sugar 
planters, and about six million will go to the refiners as their 
ay for refining the raw sugar, for which service they get now 

23,000,000 a year. 

It is a change of law by which the refiners will get about one- 
fourth of what they get now under the present law for the same 
service. : 

Mr. President, I had no idea of detaining the Senate more 
than a very few minutes when I rose. I only rose for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the unfairness, to the absolute inde- 
fensibility of the effort made on the other side by assuming a 
cent’s difference in value of raw and refined sugar when the 
cent's difference that exists to-day in New York is made, more 
than half of it, by the protective tariff. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
ike to inquire of him, inasmuch as he represents the commit- 
tee, about how much he estimates will be the average in the 
price per pound of the sugar used by the people generally? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Over what it is now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Over what it is now. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose it will amount to some- 
where about half acent. It may exceed it a little, or it may be 
alittle less. 

Mr. PEFFER. A half a cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A half a cent above the present price? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, more than that. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be more than a cent above 
what would be a normal price, but the present price is six one- 
hundredths above the normal price by reason of the present 
tax, and if the price remains as it is now it would be less than 
half a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator will remember that immediately 
after the taking effect of the McKinley bill—I mean in its prac- 
tical operation in trade—the prices of sugar to the people were 
very greatly reduced. For the year 189), for example, the aver- 
age price to the consumer was, if I remember correctly, about 8+ 
cents per pound, whereas the selling price of the same kind of 
sugar the year after the present law took effect was about 54 
cents, the difference being in the neighborhood of 3 or 34 cents 
per pound. 

Now, if the drop was so great by removing the duty, which 
was practically 2 cents per pound, would not a corresponding in- 
crease of price take effect under the proposition to increase the 
duties 40 per cent ad valorem? In other words, will not this 40 
per cent ad valorem operate in practice to raise the price of 
sugar about a cent and a quarter to a cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think about a cent and a quarter 
a oe. That is my idea. 

fr. PEFFER. Thatestimate is correct. Now, why—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ should like to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that that more than one-half cent will stand 
in room of the present tax of sixty one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam not talking about what it will stand in 
the room of. Iam trying to get at what the cost will be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will not make an increase of a 
cent and a quarter over the present abnormal price. It will 
make an increase of the difference between sixty one-hundredths 
of a cent, the present tariff, and a cent and a quarter. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thenin practice when I send to the store to- 
day for a dollar’s worth of sugar and get 20 pounds, if this 
bill takes effect next year, when I send to the store for a dol- 
lar’s worth of the same grade of sugar I will get about 16 or 16} 
pounds, making a difference of about 4 pounds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose somewhere about that. 
I have not made the calculation as to the difference, I said. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Colorado will 
allow me, I will answer a further syggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas. I wish to call his attention to this fact: The bounty on 
sugar must necessarily reduce the price of sugar, the people 
paying no less for their sugar, but the whole people pay the 

ounty and not the buyer of the sugar, which is a tax of 2 cents. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let me ask—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Allow me to finish. A bounty of 2 
cents a pound on sugar would materially reduce the price of 
sugar. A sufficient bounty to pay this one-half cent on the value 
of all sugar would reduce sugar down half a cent, because com- 
petition would bring it down to about that, and the aggregate 
payment by the people would amount to as much, because the 
bmg people would pay instead of the individuals who consumed 

e sugar. 

Mr.PEFFER. If the Senator will permit me, take the pro- 
duction and the consumption in the United States for the year 
1892, when our consumption was about 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
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while our production was about 360,000,000 pounds. Does the 
Senator mean to.say that a bounty of 2 cents a pound on our pro- 
duction of 360,000,000 pounds would be equal to a duty of 2 cents 
a pound on the 4,000,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not for the whole amount. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then would not the people save the differ- 
ence? Let me take another year, and it will be more plain to 
the minds of all. ‘lake the year 1890, when our importations of 
sugar were about 3,000,000,000 pounds and our production was 
about 300,000,000 pounds, making a total consumption of about 
3,300,000,000 pounds. We produced 1 pound in llof the quantity 
we consumed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator allow mo? 

Mr. PEFFER. Pardonme a moment until I get through with 
this point. A duty of 2 cents a pound on our importation of 
3,000,000,000 pounds would have given us $60,000,000. That is 
what the American people would pay by the duty on the 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds we imported. We produced 300,000,000 pounds. 
A bounty of 2 cents on that 300,000,000 would be $6,000,000. 
Changing from the duty system of 360,000,000 to the bounty sys 
tem of $6,000,000, the difference is $54,000,000. The people save 
$54,000,000. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They were taxed that much less. 
My statement about the bounty was that the tendency of the 
bounty was to reduce the price to individuals by so much as the 
burdens are laid upon the whole people, the advantage to in- 
dividuals being exactly compensated by the burden on the pub- 
lic. The people had to pay for it at last. 

Mr. PEFFER. How could that be, when we actually realized 
$54,000,090? That is tosay, we realized the sum of $60,000,000 in 
the way of duty and placed upon the people a tax of $5,000,000 
only. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I made nostatement about the $54,- 
000,000. What I said was as to the $6,000,000. The bounty of 
$5,000,000 would have the effect to reduce the cost of the total 
amount of sugar by $6,000,000, but the $6,000,000 would have to 
be paid by the people generally instead of the sugar consumer, 
which would have been the effect if levied on the sugar. Now, 
the failure to tax people is one thing, while a bounty is alto 
gether a different thing. If the Government did noi levy the 
tax of fifty-four millions, of course there was a relief from a bur- 
den. They simply would not be taxed to that extent, that is all. 

Mr. PEFFER. But the cost of the sugar to the American 
people was reduced to them to the extent of $40,000,000, while we 
taxed them $6,000,000 for the home production. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We failed—— 

Mr.PEFFER. The Senator will pardon me just a moment. 
We realized $60,000,000 saved to the people in the way of duties. 
Then we charged them with $6,000,000 in the way of bounty, 
realizing absolutely the difference. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. We didnot collect 354,000,000. Re- 
lieved the people of this tax. I do notsee how the Senator can 
claim that as operating as a benefit by the bounty. That has no 
relation whatever to it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not see why. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. Ihave been all the morning trying to get his atten- 
tion to a single proposition which I have not been able to get. 
What [I want the Senator from Arkansas, who has the bill in 
charge, to tell us is, what will be the duty per pound on raw 
sugars? Of course, | understand that there are different grades 
of sugar, but taking the estimated cost of raw sugar, what will 
the duty be,a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That depends entirely on its cost. 
If it costs $2 

Mr. TELLER. But the Senator must have an idea of what 
the average cost of sugar is going to be. We have had a pretty 
thorough knowledge of what did come into this country and will 
probably come again. Can the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The tax on 88 German sugar, ac- 
cording to the present calculation, would be 1.1 cents per pound, 
assuming the price to be 2.75. 

Mr. TELLER. What kind of sugar is that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Raw beet sugar. The tax on re- 
fined German sugar would be $1,265 on a hundred pounds. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator knows all about the sugar busi- 
ness, and I do not pretend to know about it. Of course we are 
not going to buy all our sugar of the Germans, We are buying 
a large quantity of our neighboring islands, but not refined sugar. 
I want to know if the Senator can give us an estimate of what 
would be the average on raw sugar and then on refined sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas I think the average on raw sugar 
would be about 1.1 cents—— 

Mr. TELLER. One and one-tenth cents on raw sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 
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We impose a tax of ten one-hundredths of a cent'on this sido 
to compensate for that, the one being offset against the other. 
The sugar refiners in this country havea protection by the op- 
eration of this provision of three and one-half.one-hundredths 
ofacent. That is all thereis of it. 

The sugar refiners under the operation of this paragraph of 
the bill will get a fraction over two one-hundredths of a cent 
benofit under the 40 per ‘cent tax. They get twelve and one- 
half one-hundre@ths under the provision for one-eighth of a 
eent. They get three and one-half one-hundredths on the tax 
against the bounty, which will make about eighteen and four- 
tenths one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 

If 1 am correct, it does not amount to what the Senator from 
Missouri en Saturday last.said it came to, according to his cal- 
culation, he having estimated the margin to the refiners at 
about ‘one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. I do mot believe it 
amounts to one-fifth of a cent. 

(he Senators on tae other side have within the last few days 
constantly charged that the sugar schedule must have been 
gotten up in the interest of the sugar trust, and they allege that 
the ‘trust will receive great benefit from it. The Republican 
party made a pretense and made a great blow about it, when 
they were passing the McKinley bill, that they were giving the 
people free sugar. They actually did nothing of the kind. 

There was not one ounce of free sugar given to the people. 
They did give thousands of millions of pounds of free sugar to 
the sugar trust, but none to the people. All consumable sugar 
was taxed, taxed bya high, an outrageous, and an iniquitous 
tax, for the benefit of what was then, you say, not the sugar 
trust, but it was the same old animal under another name; it 
was the same oldconcern. They had six-tenths of a cent tax, 
and ‘that was levied upon every ounce of sugar that:went into 


_ the moutis of the consumers of ‘this country, increasing the cost 


of ‘their sugar to them about $23,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If the Senator from Arkansas does not ob 
ject, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. JON®@S of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If all that ismow known, do the Senator and 


his committee propose to repeat that process? 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iwas in hopes the Senator had fol- 
lowed what I had said. If he had listened to what I said he 
would see that the effect of the present law as it stands now is 
to give the sugar refiners about $23,000,000 by the sixty one- 
hundredths of acent tax protection which they have now. The 
tariff increases the value.of the total consumption of sugar in 
the United States. Hstimating the consumption at 3,700,000,000 
pounds, which is less than it is really, the sixty one-hundredths 
of a cant mates an aggregate tax of more than $22,000,000 
which has ‘been oe by the sugar consumers in this country, 
every dollar of which has gone to the sugar refiners and not a 
cont. of it-has gone into the Treasury. 

At the same time there has beena tax which has been paid by 
the people of the country which amounts now to about $15,000,- 
000 a year of bounty that has to be added to the tax of $22,000,- 
000, making a gross tax of about $37,000,000, which is paid by 
the people of the country as a sugar tax, and the whole of it 
goes to the sugar producers and the sugar refiners, and not a 
dollar of it goes into the Federal Treasury, practically not a 
dollar. But under our proposed schedule no-such state as this 
will exist. We will not repeat your conduct. 

Mr. TELLER. [should like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
gas a question, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Dees not theSenatorthink if the people have 
been paying this large tax on a food product, it is about time 
that we should release them from that burden; and does this 
bill propose ‘to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam glad that the Senator from 
Colorado asks me that question, use it suggests another 
thought in this connection that probably I should have over- 
looked. 

The Senator from Lowa in the beginning of his speech was 
very much exercised because we were. levying a tax on the nec- 
essaries of life. He wants to know how it is, when we are pre- 
tending to be levying taxes for the benefit of the people, how we 


can bring ourselves down to levying a tax of $50,000,000.0n this |. 


prime necessary of life, and the Senator from Co o now 
geems to be exercised in the same way. There are.a good many 
taxes in this country. 

‘To illustrate the difference between the party to-which the 


‘Senator from lowa belongs and the party that 1 belong to, itis only 
was. into 


mesessary torefer to the item of wool. There 

‘this country last year $36,993,409. 16 worth of weolen goods. » 
these goods there was collected $36,448,667.46 of ‘tariff taxes. 
When consumed by the people these goods:cost:them more than. 


$73,000,000, because the tariff tax had to be added to the original 
cost, and it made the foreign woolen goods consumed in this 
country amount to over $73,000,000 by reason of the tariff instead 
of about $36,000,000. 

There were produced by the woolen manufacturers in this 
country at the same time $342,742,424 of woolen goods. The 

rices of the domestic woolen goods are fixed in some measure 

y the prices of foreign woolen goods. If the domestic goods 
were increased in price in the same proportion as the foreign 
goods were, then they were increased in cost to the consumer by 
about $171,371,212. 

Mz. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that the foreign goods that come in here 
are the areas’ goods, and there is no country in the world 
that sells woolen goods ascheaply as we do in the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. Ordinary goods. 

Mr. T“SLLER. I mean low- e woolen goods. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I ask in the name of ail that 
is high and holy what is the reason for keeping an average tax 
of 100 per.cent.on all woolen goods? If they can be made here 
cheaper than anywhere in the world, what good did the tariff 
do? W —— want to keep on the tariff? 

Mr. T- . If the Senator will allow me, we have done 
that for the purpose of bringing about this condition by home 
competition; by the extension of our plants we have brought the 
price of low-grade American goods such as the American pone 
usually wear to a point, I will say to the Senator, at which they 
can not be bought anywhere else. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And you are at this hour voting 
against the proposition to reduce that tax. Yousay the purpose 
of it was to bring down the priees; that it has reduced them, and 
yet you are voting right along against any lowering of the taxes, 
now that their purpose according to your own statement is ac- 
complished; you are now voting against reducing the tax from 
98 per cept down to a little over 40 per cent. Why do you want 
to keep the tax up if the goods are produced so cheaply here? 
Why not take the tax off? 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to answer the question as the 
Senator hasasked it. The price of commoncloth is satisfactory 
to everybody. We know that tocontinue the present condition 
continues that satisfactory price. We believe that if we should 
open our doors in time to European competition, when they had 
driven our goods out of the market they would raise their price, 
as they have always done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As everybody knows, the cheap 
goods that you have in this country are what are familiarly 
called shoddy. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They have had high taxes for the 
pur of keeping up those goods. 

r-ALDRICH. I protestagainst any such statementas that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course I expected to stir the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I did not expect anything else. 
But the American people understand this fact pretty well. I 
stated awhile ago there would be no market for foreign woolen 
goods coming here if the prices were not high here; nobody 
would buy foreign woolen goods and bring them here and pay 
the tariff on them if they could not be sold, tariff included, at a 

rofit. 

e The domestic woolen goods have been increased in price by 
means of this high protective tariff of 100 per cent; they have 
been increased in price at the same rate that the foreign goods 
were increased in price. Then the tax levied on the domestic 
consumption of wooleu goods has amounted to about $171,000,- 
000; the tax on the foreign goods to about $36,000,000, making 
a total tax on woolen goods of about $207 ,000,000. 

Of this vast sum only $36,000,000 goes into the eaaeena while 
$171,000,000 goes tothe manufacturers. The presentlaw has been 
so regulated as to take the mongy out ofthe hard earnings of the 
jaboring millions for the purpose of swelling the fortunes of the 
favored few. It has not been levied for the purpose of collect- 
ing a revenue inthe Treasury, but for private gain. 

The party to which I belong believes that when we levy a tax 
‘the very largest part of what is levied that can be got into the 
neocon A ought to be put into it. We eoenees to levy a tax on 
sugar which will amount to perhaps ,000,000; but instead of 
giving the mostof it, as you do with your woolen goods tax, or 
all of it, as you do with your sugar tax, to private parties, we in- 
‘tend that as near —— all of it shall go into the Treasury, 

Mr. PEFFER. at does the Senator from Arkansas esti- 
mate the revenue to amount to? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think that the total increase in 
the cost:ofsugar to the American consumers will, perhaps, reach 
850;000,000, and that $50,000,000 will yield thirty-eight or ee 
nine miillion dollars of revenue to the Treasury, five or six 
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lion dollars of it will go in the increased prices to the sugar 
planters, and about six million will go to the refiners as their 
ay for refining the raw sugar, for which service they get now 

23,000,000 a year. 

It is a change of law by which the refiners will get about one- 
fourth of what they get now under the present law for the same 
service. : 

Mr. President, I had no idea of detaining the Senate more 
than a very few minutes when I rose. I only rose for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the unfairness, to the absolute inde- 
fensibility of the effort made on the other side by assuming a 
cent’s difference in value of raw and refined sugar when the 
cent's difference that exists to-day in New York is made, more 
than half of it, by the protective tariff. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
ike to inquire of him, inasmuch as he represents the commit- 
tee, about how much he estimates will be the average in the 
price per pound of the sugar used by the people generally? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Over what it is now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Over what it is now. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose it will amount to some- 
where about halfacent. It may exceed it a little, or it may be 
a little less. 

Mr. PEFFER. A half a cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A half a cent above the present price? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, more than that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will be more than a cent above 
what would be a normal price, but the present price is six one- 
hundredths above the normal price by reason of the present 
tax, and if the price remains as it is now it would be less than 
half a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator will remember that immediately 
after the taking effect of the McKinley bill—I mean in its prac- 
tical operation in trade—the prices of sugar to the people were 
very greatly reduced. For the year i890), for example, the aver- 
age price to the consumer was, if I remember correctly, about 8+ 
cents per pound, whereas the selling price of the same kind of 
sugar the year after the present law took effect was about 5} 
cents, the difference being in the neighborhood of 3 or 34 cents 
per pound. 

Now, if the drop was so great by removing the duty, which 
was practically 2 cents per pound, would not a corresponding in- 
crease of price take effect under the proposition to increase the 
duties 40 per cent ad valorem? In other words, will not this 40 
per cent ad valorem operate in practice to raise the price of 
sugar abont a cent and a quarter to a cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think about a cent and a quarter 
apound. That is my idea. 

ir. PEFFER. That estimate is correct. Now, why—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [ should like to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that that more than one-half cent will stand 
in room of the present tax of sixty one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iam not talking about what it will stand in 
the room of. Iam trying to get at what the cost will be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It will not make an increase of a 
cent and a quarter over the present abnormal price. It will 
make an increase of the difference between sixty ono-hundredths 
of a cent, the present tariff, and a cont and a quarter. 

Mr. PEFFER. Thenin practice when I send to the store to- 
day for a dollar’s worth of sugar and get 20 pounds, if this 
bill takes effect next year, when I send to the store for a dol- 
lar’s worth of the same grade of sugar I will get about 16 or 164 
pounds, making a difference of about 4 pounds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose somewhere about that. 
I have not made the calculation as to the difference, I said. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Colorado will 
allow me, I will answer a further syggestion of the Senatorfrom 
Kansas. I wish to call his attention to this fact: The bounty on 
sugar must necessarily reduce the price of sugar, the people 
paying no less for their sugar, but the whole people pay the 

ounty and not the buyer of the sugar, which is a tax of 2 cents. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then let me ask—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Allow me to finish. A bounty of 2 
cents a pound on sugar would materially reduce the price of 
sugar. A sufficient bounty to pay this one-half cent on the value 
of all sugar would reduce sugar down half a cent, because com- 
petition would bring it down to about that, and the aggregate 
payment by the people would amount to as much, because the 
waa people would pay instead of the individuals who consumed 

e sugar. 

Mr.PEFFER. If the Senator will permit me, take the pro- 
duction and the consumption in the United States for the year 
1892, when our consumption was about 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
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while our production was about 360,000,000 pounds. Does the 
Senator mean to.say that a bounty of 2 cents a pound on our pro- 
duction of 360,000,000 pounds would be equal to a duty of 2 cents 
a pound on the 4,000,000,000 pounds? ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not for the whole amount. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then would not the people save the differ- 
ence? Let me take another year, and it will be more plain to 
the minds of all. ‘lake the year 1890, when our importations of 
sugar were about 3,000,000,000 pounds and our production was 
about 300,000,000 pounds, making a total cons 
3,300,000,000 pounds. 
we consumed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. 








imption of about 
We produced 1 pound in llof the quantity 


Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PEFFER. Pardonme a moment until I get through with 
this point. A duty of 2 cents a pound on our importation of 
3,000,000,000 pounds would have given us $60,000,000. That is 
what the American people would pay by the duty on the 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds we imported. We produced 300,000,000 pounds. 
A bounty of 2 cents on that 300,000,000 would be $6,000,000. 
Changing from the duty system of 360,000,000 to the bounty sys 
tem of $6,000,000, the difference is $54,000,000. The people save 
$54,000,000. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They wore taxed that much less. 
My statement about the bounty was that the tendency of the 
bounty was to reduce the price to individuals by so much as the 
burdens are laid upon the whole people, the advantage to in- 
dividuals being exactly compensated by the burden on the pub- 
lic. The people had to pay for it at last. 

Mr. PEFFER. How could that be, when we actually realized 
$54,000,090? That is tosay, we realized the sum of $60,000,000 in 
the way of duty and placed upon the poople a tax of $5,000,000 
only. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I made nostatement about the $54,- 
000,000. What I said was as to the $6,000,000. The bounty of 
$5,000,000 would have the effect to reduce the cost of the total 
amount of sugar by $6,000,000, but the 36,000,000 would have to 
be paid by the people generally instead of the sugar consumer, 
which would have been the effect if levied on the sugar. Now, 
the failure to tax people is one thing, while a bounty is alto 
gether a different thing. If the Government did not levy the 
tax of fifty-four millions, of course there was a relief from a bur- 
den. They simply would not be taxed to that extent, that is all. 

Mr. PEFFER. But the cost of the sugar to the American 
people was reduced to them to the extent of $60,000,000, while we 
taxed them $6,000,000 for the home production. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We failed—— 

Mr.PEFFER. The Senator will pardon me just a moment. 
We realized $60,000,000 saved to the people in the way of duties. 
Then we charged them with $6,000,000 in the way of bounty, 
realizing absolutely the difference. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. We didnot collect 354,000,000. Re- 
lieved the people of this tax. I do notsee how the Senator can 
claim that as operating as a benefit by the bounty. That has no 
relation whatever to it. 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not see why. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. I have been all the morning trying to get his atten- 
tion to a single proposition which I have not been able to get. 
What I want the Senator from Arkansas, who has the bill in 
charge, to tell us is, what will be the duty per pound on raw 
sugars? Of course, [ understand that there are different grades 
of sugar, but taking the estimated cost of raw sugar, what will 
the duty be,a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
If it costs $2 

Mr. TELLER. But the Senator must have an idea of what 
the average cost of sugar is going to be. We have had a pretty 
thorough knowledge of what did come into this country and will 
probably come again. Can the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The tax on 88 German sugar, ac- 
cording to the present calculation, would be 1.1 cents per pound, 
assuming the price to be 2.75. 

Mr. TELLER. What kind of sugar is that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Raw beet sugar. The tax on re- 
fined German sugar would be $1.26 on a hundred pounds. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator knows all about the sugar busi- 
ness, and I do not pretend to know about it. Of course we are 
not going to buy all our sugar of the Germans. We are buying 
a large quantity of our neighboring islands, but not refined sugar. 
I want to know if the Senator can give us an estimate of what 
would be the average on raw sugar and tlien on refined sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas I think the average on raw sugar 
would be about 1.1 cents—~—— 

Mr. TELLER. One and one-tenth cents on raw sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 


That depends entirely on its cost. 
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Mr. TELLER. It seems to me it would be a little more, if I 
have figured itcorrectly, but I should notlike to putmy opinion 
against the Senator’s. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course, that depends, as I said 
just now, on the cost. There is a very great difference in the 
cost of sugar coming from different sections and depending on 
the quality of sugar, so that it might reach 1.15; but I do not 
think so. There would be an additional cost of about twenty 
one-hundredths of a cent for refined sugar, making 1.35. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator say the price of for- 
eign refined is? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. London and Hamburg about $3.15. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the price of English granulated? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. anemone on what kind of Eng- 
lish granulated you take. The highest grades of sugar would 
govery much above the low grades. Incomparing sugar itseems 
to me you ought to take the kind of sugar that will come here. 
The importation of refined sugar that will come to this country 
will be German refined. 

Mr. TELLER. The sugar question does not seem to be dis- 
cussed here upon its merits. Every time anybody talks of the 
duty and finds fault with the proposed duty we are treated toa 
statement of the wrongdoings of the Republican party in 1890, 
and are told that it in an outrageous manner gave the trust an 
ee to swindle the American people. I am quite in- 
clined to think that is correct. Iam quite inclined to think it 
was done, but in my judgment it was not done as openly as it is 
being done to-deg. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] sug- 
gests to me that it was. TheSenatorfrom Missouri might have 
known of it. A great many of us did not. 

Mr. VEST. I said it was so much the worse. 

Mr. TELLER. Mostofus did not know when we 
Kinley bill that there was a great bounty of $23,000,000 to be paid 
to this trust, then in its incipient stage, and which had not fairly 
got so that it could take hold and command legislation and cor- 
rupt parties and do all the things that it is said to be doing now. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. ill the Senator from Colorado 
allow me to interrupt him right therer 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that one of the most violent denunciations of the sugar trust 
ever uttered on this floor was uttered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] in 1888, and in 1890 it was hardly a new and in- 
cipient organization which was not well understood. 

Mr. TELLER. It did not at that time have an organization 
with $75,000,000 capital, for that organization, with its great 
amount of capital, did not come until long after the passage of 
the McKinley bill. I will admit thatit was a sugar trust, butit 
represented then only $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 property, which 
was pretty near an honest representation. Soon after that, I 
think in 1891, the sugar trust increased its capital to $75,000,000, 
and nobody in the United States whom I have ever heard of who 
is familiar with it ever suggested that there was more than 
$25,000,000 worth of property represented in the trust. 

Using a plain American term, the $50,000,000 was aclean steal, 
and they have been paying since that time on the $75,000,000 from 
20 to 27 per cent interest. I believe this year they are paying 22 

‘per cent, when everything else in this country is in distress. 
Tf I am not mistaken, I may be in error (and I should like 
when this question is brought up, that the Senators would not 
stop and tell us what we have dene, but would tell us what they 
propose to do), this steal is tobe continued. When youconsider 
the duty that is to be put upon sugar and everything else, if it 
was a great outrage in 1890, in my judgment it is a greater out- 
rage now. 

may be mistaken, because the Senators never touch upon 
the subjects, or when it has been touched upon they never have 
beon able or willing to address themselves to show what the 
sugar trust can make now, but confine themselves to showing 
what it did make under former legislation, which they say was 
bad, and which for the argument I am willing to admit was bad. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Colorado 
permit me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I was certainly very unfortunate in 
saaking myself understood if the Senator did not understand me 
to state—— 

Mr. TELLER. That is probably because of my on. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That while the present law gives 
the refiners of sugar sixty one-hundredths of a cent protection, 
the ene provision of the bill would not give them, in my 
opinion, but twenty one-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. TELLER. I heard the Senator make thatstatement, but 
he did not tell us how he arrived at it, and I can not arrive atit 
in that way. 


sed the Mc- 


i i 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I certainly stated it specifically 
andinterms. Ii the Senator wants it done—— 

Mr. TELLER. That is the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will state it again if the Senator 
wants it done. 

Mr. TELLER. No;Ido not. I have received all the infor- 
mation the Senator from Arkansas intends to give me on that 
subject. I do not mean say anything offensive to anybody, 
but it does seem to me that in all this debate there is an avoid- 
ance, a keeping away from the uncovering of this transaction so 
far as concerns the advantage which the trust is going to get. 

I do not wonder that the trust came here. I do not wonder 
that they interviewed everybody, irrespective of party, on this 
subject, and that they have tried to get the best they could. All 

arties in interests do that. Iam not finding any fault about it, 

ut it does seem to me that when the committee come in they 
should give details and show usexactly how much advantage the 
trustisgoingtohave. lam willing that they should have enough 
to do the refining in this country. I do not want the American 
consumer to have his sugar refined in Great Britain if it can be 
refined as cheaply here, or very nearly ascheaply. I would give 
the American refiner a little advantage. I should like to main- 
taix the labor for the American mechanics and skilled laborers 
who operate in these factories. 

I am not finding fault, but I should like to know that the trust 
are not getting any more than they ought to have. 

They have been getting $23,000,000 out of the American peo- 
ple since 1890, and I am afraid they will continue to get in the 
neighborhood of that amount now. They may not get quite so 
much, but then they can afford to make a slight reduction, you 
can see, because under any circumstances they will get a good, 
fair profit on the actual capital—not on their $75,000,000, but on 
their $25,000,000. Think of it, Mr. President, 27 per cent on 
$75,000,000, when in fact $25,000,000 is the cost, or three times 
27 per cent! That is the corporation with which we are dealing. 
That is the corporation which has made this particular feature 
of the bill stink in the nostrils of the American people. 

Mr. President, I believe that the sugar trust is getting more 
than it ought to have. I donot suppose that I shall have the 
slightest influence in curtailing that advantage. I do not sup- 

se this side of the Chamber will have any influence in that 
Soiee, and I do not onupee a great many Senators on the 
other side who feel just as [ do, that the trust is given an undue 
advantage in the bill, will be allowed to be heard. We know 
that party demands and party necessities are so great that the 
bill is to be put through in some shape. It is said it can not be 
put through unless there is a concession made to the sugar 
trust. 

I know the Senator from Arkansas is not going to make any 
undue concessions to the sugar trust. He would no more do that 
than I would—not a bit—but the bill must pass, and if certain 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber are willing to say 
that the bill shall not pass unless certain provisions are in it, a 
great majority of them, as I said the other day, are going to 
surrender their convictions to the few. The result will be that 
the bill will pass with nine-tenths of the Senate knowing thatit 
is an unfair, improper provision, not to use any harsher terms. 

I do not intend to discuss the sugar question. I voted in 1890 
for the bounty. Iam not ina general way very much inclined 
to vote for bounties. I do notmyself find any constitutional pro- 
hibition against them, and I do not see any difference between 
voting money squarely out of the Treasury and voting it out of 
the pockets of the people. In either case it goes out of the pock- 
ets of the people in the end. ButI felt that we could afford to 
give to the planters of Louisiana, for that isabout the only sec- 
tion of the countryiwhich produces sugar in any quantity, eight 
or nine or ten maiflen dollars to encourage them in this work, if 
we could save, as the Senator from Kansas pate PEFFER] has 
demonstrated we can save, to the consumersof the United States 
$50,000,000 as compared with a duty. SolI voted for the bounty. 
If there is an opportunity on the pending bill, as I suppose there 
will be, I shall vote to continue the bounty, believing it to be 
much wiser and betterfor the raisers of sugar than the duty and 
very much less burdensome to the American people. 

I do not agree with the statement often made that the con- 
sumer always pays the duty. 1 think it can be illustrated that 
frequently he does not pay any part of the duty at all, and that the 
foreign importer who seeks our market is compelled, if he gets 
in, to pay the duty or stay out. But that is not always the case. 
Of course, it depends on the condition; it depends upon how 
much is manufactured here, and the article. There has never 
been atime since we puta duty on sugar that it has not beena 
protective duty in one sense and a revenue duty in another. 

A good deal of the time, undoubtedly, the great purpose of the 
duty was to provide revenue; but it is a protective duty to-day 
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under the proposed bill. Why is it that the Senators from 
Louisiana are contending with their associates on the other 
side, when a majority of them wantfreesugar? They know that 
a duty protects their manufacture of sugar. They may perhaps 
conceal from the ignorant people of Louisiana that it is a pro- 
tective duty, but they do not fool anybody else, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they can fool the people of Louisiana a great while. 
They know that a duty of one cent and a tenth or one cent and 
a quarter—and it will be that in very many cases, and on some 
kinds of sugar it will be a cent and a half—is a protection to their 
industry; and that is what the Louisiana Senators are fighting 
for. They would not be fighting for it for revenue. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] saidon Saturday 
that sugar is a revenue article. It is nota revenue article ac- 
cording to the free-trade notions of my friend from Texas | Mr. 
MILLS}, who sits in front of me, It is not a revenue article. 

Mr. MILLS. It is first cousin to it. 

Mr. TELLER. It may be as near as that, but I hardly think 
it is as close in blood relationship. I myself know something 
about the free-trade business. 

Theoretically I am a free trader to-day. I waseducateda free 
trader, and I wasafree trader until I saw that the practical 
workings of it were not good, and then I abandoned it. I have 
found it difficult.all my life to meet a theoretical argument on 
free trade. I think we all find it so, but when you come to the 
practical application of free trade it does not work weil at all. 
The ideal article is that which we do not produce at all, as, for 
instance, coffee. I do not remember how much coffee we buy. 
I know we bought nearly $100,000,000 worth of Brazil last year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Five hundred and fifty million pounds, ap- 
proximately. 

Mr. MILLS. About a hundred million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. TELLER. Weimported about$100,000,000 worth. There 
is an ideal article of revenue. The Senator from Texassuggests 
to me that he would put a duty on it so as to raise revenue, and 
so would I if I had to put aduty on eithersugar or coffee. There 
is tea. Neither tea nor coffee is raised in this country, and the 
American people are only concerned in those articles as con- 
sumers. Every cent that is collected from that kind of a duty 
goes straight into the coffers of the Government. That is an 
idealarticle of revenue. Sugar is not, because, as the Senator 
from Arkansas said, $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 will go into the 
pockets of the Louisiana producers. 

I was agains on it myself. It seemed to me nearly $8,000,000 
would go into their pockets if they increase their product some- 
what, as I assume they will, in proportion to the amount they 
have been producing, and the balance is a tax upon the consum- 
ers of the United States, of no benefit to anybody, except that 
the United States gets so much more money. Of course all of it 
will not go into the Treasury. You must deduct what the plant- 
ers of Louisiana are to receive and what the sugar refiners also 
are to make out of it. The Senator said he thought about 


$38,000,000 would go into the Treasury. He said about $50,- | 


000,000 would be levied. It would be a little more than that ac- 
cording to my figuring. I make it $57,000,000; that is, provided 
we or wh 4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar next year, which I think 
we WL 

tion holds good. 

Then, in addition to that, you must add a large amount of 
money, probably 10 per cent on the whole of it, or five or six 
millions more, that is to be charged in addition to the extra 
price, because when the man puts morecapital into the manufac- 
ture of an article he makes more profit. I have been trying to 
find out how much more it will be per pound, and I have not 
been able to ascertain. I know it must be from 1 to 14 cents a 

und on sugar which is to come outof the American consumer, 

cause sugar is one of the articles where free traders and pro- 
tectionists alike admit that the duty is paid by the consumer, 
and it will be paid by the consumer in this country until there 
shall be enough sugar raised in thjs country to hold in check 
the foreign price. With 645,000,000 pounds raised last year and 
3,700,000,000 pounds imported, there is no probability within the 
day of any Senator on this floor that it will 
it willcease to be paid by the consumer. 

Mr. President, the American people have been paying a duty 
on sugar for a great many years. I find that they have paid 


more than $1,000,000,000 on sugar since 1856. It has gone into | 


the revenues of the Government. It has been paid to stimulate 
an enterprise, the cane industry, which in my judgment is not 
likely ever to be stimulated sufficiently to supply to the country 
anything like a fair proportion of the sugar demand. If inthis 
country we ever reach a stage where sugar shall be produced in 
sufficient quantities for home or domestic use, it will be through 
the beet sugar and not through the cane; and it is better that 
itshould be so. The cane sugar ground is capable of producing 


1 do if times are not too bad and if the increased produc- | 


reach a point where 


a great many other articles, but we have in this country mil- 
lions and millions of acres that are practically worthless for any 
— except the raising of sugar beets. 

The Senator from Scuth Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] told us the 
other day that in one single valley in Dakota there was enough 

| ground to supply all the sugar that would be needed in the 
| United States. I can find a valley in Nebraska that will do it; 
'and 1 can find more than one in my own State where you can 
cultivate sugar beets enough to supply 1,000,000,000 pounds more 
than you wantevery year. But it never will be done without a 
stimulus. lt never wiil be done unless we take the same course 
that France and Germany took. It never will be done bya pro- 
| tective tariff of 14 or 1} cents per pound. It may be done, and 
| undoubtedly would be done by a bounty of 2 cents, but the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] tells us that a bounty is re- 
| pugnant to the Democratic mind. [admitit. Undoubtedly he 
is correct: but I wish to submit to the Senator from Louisiana, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator from Texas | Mr. 
| MILLS] the question whether we are not now giving a bounty of 
ever sO many times more than 2 cents a pound when we impose 
a tariff which we put on now, not for revenue, but to protect the 
| raisers of sugar? 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I madea calculation and presented it to the 
Senate a few days ago showing what the duty proposed in the 
bill would cost us from the present up to 1905. Then in addi- 
tion I made an estimate of what the bounty year after year at 2 
cents a pound would cost, and I found that when we come to 
make a settlement in 1905 the bounty would have cost us over 
$300,000,000 less than the duty. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no doubt that is correct. That is all 
for a sentiment, that is to satisfy a portion of this body who do 

| not believe in bounties directly paid, but who are willing to take 

a back-door way and go around and come in on the other side, 
| instead of coming in in front, and actually paying three times 
| as much, even several times more than that, and then saying, 

‘we do not believe in bounties.” 

Mr. President, any tariff which does not have the effect I 
mentioned a little while ago, when the Senator from Arkansas 
was on the floor, to compel competition in this country and re- 

| duce prices, is a bounty, and the Senator from Texas who sits 
in front of me oo MILLS] has repeated that a hundred times 
during his = ic career, and truthfully, too. 

Itis equally true that you may stimulate an industry to such 
an extent that it ceases to be a bounty; but I repeat, you have 
no hope of stimulating sugar in this decade or in the next to 
such an extent that the American people will not pay every cent 
of that bounty to the sugar growers—not that they will get it 
directly, but we pay it into the Treasury, and then it is paid to 
| them; the Government gets part of it, and there may be some 
| merit in the fact that it gives us revenue. They get li cents, 
| as the Senator from Iowa says, upon every pound of sugar that 
is raised, and the more the producers raise, of course the more 
they get. They do not get as much as they would with the 
bounty; but both Senators from Louisiana have told us that they 
were afraid of the bounty, and they said it was hostile to Demo- 
cratic sentiments and Democratic ideas, putting it in plain Eng- 
lish, although they did not say it exactly in that way. 

They knew that whenever the Democratic party came into 

ower it would repeal the sugar bounty; in other words, they 

new the Democratic party would rather pay a bounty of $57,- 
000,000 and not call it a bounty than to pay $12,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 and call it a bounty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if he 
| does not think there is some meritin the fact that the $57,000,000 
will go into the Treasury rather than into the private pockets 
of the producers? 

Mr. TELLER. I mentioned that; but what disturbs the 
| American consumers is that it comes out of their pockets. 
| Mr. HOAR. It enhances the price to the consumer, does it 
not? 

Mr. TELLER. No; only the duty goes into the Treasury. 
| The enhanced price to the American consumer does not go into 
| the Treasury. 

I did not, however rise to make a speech. That was not my 
intention. I do not know that I can tell how much this is going 
to cost the American consumers, but I know it will be a great 
sum of money. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] said that 
we had given this bounty to the sugar producors contrary to 
their wishes, and that we abandoned the protection of sugar to 
adopt this system, and he said they had found that it was avery 
unpopular system. 
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1 have been receiving from my section of the country, a long 
distance from the cane-producing States, from a State that does 
not produce an ounce of sugarin maple, in cane, or in beets, nu- 
merous petitionsfrom boards of trade, chambersofcommerce, and 
from private individuals, protesting against the removal of the 
sugar bounty and against the imposition of an importduty upon 
sugar. I donot know anywhere in the United States, outside 
of a place concerning which I am not at liberty to comment, 
where there has been any considerable exhibition of hostility 
to the sugar bounty, and I call the attention of the Senator from 
Louisiana, who mentioned, as one of the evidences that some 
other system had to be oat thatthe bounty was unpopular, 
that the same identical body declared in favor of freesugar. So 
if they are hostile to the bounty, they are hostile to a duty on 
eugar at the same time. 

he bounty upon sugar, however, could have been maintained, 
and would have been maintained, but for the advent to power of 
the Democratic party. When the Senator from Lousiana talks 
about the hostility to the bounty, he should confine his alluzions 
of the hostility to his own political party, for that hostility does 
not exist in any other party or in any other part of the country, 
except where the Democratic party is dominant, and it does not 
really exist there; it does not exist in Louisiana, As I remem- 
ber, according tothe circulars from boards of trade and the 
action of public meetings which have been held there, they are 
not in favor of changing this bounty to an import duty, although 
if they can not have the bounty, they want a duty,and they want 
it not for revenue, but they want it for the purpose of protecting 
their industry. 1am in favor of —— their industry, but 
Iam not in favor of protecting it in the way which is proposed. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] called my atten- 
tion to the great merit of this import duty, that it puts money 
into the Treasury. That is the merit of all taxes. That is the 
merit of allduties; butI donot think the Senator usually regards 
that asa merit atall. He would adopt other methods, I think. 

Mr. President, if we want $50,000,000 more revenue, we can 
get it by putting a duty upon many things which the common 
American laborer, the farmer, and the planter does not use. I can 
take that bill and in thirty minutes I can put $50,000,000 of du- 
ties on it which will not bear upon any man who blisters his 
hands and will not disturbany of the industries in this country, 
but on the contrary will help them. 

Mr. President, there are abundantopportunities in the numer- 
ous articles which are imported into this country to raise all 
the revenue you want. You can not go to the American people 
and say to them, ‘* We need an import duty upon sugar in order 
to maintain the credit of the Government.” You propose to 

ut a tax of 2 percentupon incomes of $4,000 and upwards. You 
had better put a tax upon incomes above a thousand doilars, and 
you had better add 4 per cent to that, which would yield more 
than the sugar duty will give you, and put the money into the 
Treasury; and it would be an infinitely fairer and better tax 
than the sugar tax. 

This tax will be the most onerous and burdensome of any that 
was ever levied upon the people. Sugar is notaluxury. It 
isan absolute necessity in every family above the position of 
paupers. I have nodoubt that in the State I represent 125 pounds 
of sugar would be a fair estimate of the per capita annual ecodn- 
sumption. It is only the very poor people who bring down the 
average to 63 pounds and over per capita. The well-to-do Amer- 
ican farmer everywhere uses a large amountof sugar; the well- 
to-do American laborer, who hasfair wages, uses a large amount 
of sugar; and this burden is to fall upon that class of people as 
it never fell upon any other. 

It is no answer for Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
to say that up to 1890 we had a tax upon sugar. We took that 
tax off then. Wedid not take it off when we ought to have 
taken it off, I admit; but we did take it off; and it is nowaques- 
tion whether we shall go back to a tax upon sugar, which - 
ators all must admit ought never to have been put on, exceptat 
a time when the Government was in dire distress for want of 
revenue. Now, however, with ample revenue coming in, and 
with ample opportunities to et revenue without putting any 
burden upon the pees the party can not go before 
the country and defend itself for Imposing an import duty on 
sugar, and they can not make the American people believe that 
this import duty is to be levied in the interest of the cane- 

wers of Louisiana entirely. The public will believe, and in 

ooking at the bill I think they will be justified in believing, 

that the great sugar trust has had its voice and its influence in 
securing this legislation. 

We have been told again and with frankness by Sena- 
tors that this bill was not sa’ to them; that they were 
not in favor of it, but there were influences which they could 
not control and agencies which they could not overcome, which 
compelled them to take the action they proposed. It is barely 
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possible that the Democratic party can not passa bill unless 
they place a duty on sugar. I do not suppose it is of the slight- 
est consequence to them what my judgment may be as to the 
political effect of this action upon them, but in my judgment 
they had better a hundred times pass no bill at all, and go to 
the people and say “‘ We were unable to pass such a bill as we 
thought ought to be passed; we were unable to pass a bill which 
did not take from the ordinary American people taxes which 
we did not think they could endure or should endure, and thereby 
impose burdens upon people who were illy able to bear them 
under present conditions.” They would be, in my judgment, 
infinitely stronger in November next, when they go before the 
people, than they will be when they say that ‘‘A few men on our 
side, aided by the other side of the Chamber, held us in check 
and declined to allow us to pass a bill which a majority of us 
believed to be fair.” 

Mr. Presidetit, I suppose this bill will pass. I heard the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana {[Mr. BLANCHARD] say that he was willing 
to get rid of the bounty, so that he might be in line with his 
political party. I heard both of the Senators from Louisiana 
make substantially that statement, that they were willing to 
surrender what they agreed to be a great benefit to their peo- 
ple, so that they might be in line with their party, and the Sen- 
ator says: “‘Our people prefer that we should bein line.” When 
he said that it occurred to me that he spoke only for the major- 
ity of his State, and that the minority, at least, was unrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. President, the American people have a right to expect 
the tariff will be revised. I have admitted that. I think some 
of the people have changed their minds, perhaps, as to the 
direction in which it should be revised; but I do think there 
was a feeling in the country that it should be revised, and, in 
all fairness, I want to say that I think the Democratic party 
ought to revise it. They _—— themselves to the people that 
they would revise it; but they did not agree that they would re- 
vise it by putting a duty on sugar; they did not say ‘“ we shall 
collect fifty-odd million dollars in the way of duties; we shall 
enable the sugar trust to put several millions more in its treas- 
ury, and we shall enable the dealers to make several millions 
more;” in other words, they did not mean that the American 
people should be saddled with seventy or seventy-five million 
dollars added to their burdens on an article, not of luxury, but 
of necessity. 

I want to say to the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
that, when they address themselves to this subject, they will 
not fool the American people by telling them that the Repub- 
lican party gave to the trust what it should not have done. I 
think we did; but we did it unwittingly; our eyes were not opened; 
we did not then understand thecharacter of this great monopoly; 
but Senators on the other side now know, as I know and as the 
American — will know, that this trust will fix the price of 
every pound of sugar consumed in the United States while this 


— law lasts. 

r. President, I repeat, if the Democratic party want to go 
into the next campaign with that kind of a battle cry, so far as 
I am concerned, I am quite willing they shall do so, but I shall 
enter my protest against it, as I have done. I shail vote first 
for the bounty, because I think it is preferable to the duty, and 
then I shall vote against the duty, because I think it would be 
better that we should have free sugar, free raw and free refined, 
than to have this bill with the sugar schedule as it is now pro- 


to —_ it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, on Saturday last my 
colleague [Mr. CAFFERY] and I presented at some length the 
sugar question from the standpoint of the sugar-growers of 
Louisiana. It is not my purpose now to make an extended 
speech further upon that line, but I do rise for the purpose of 
replying to some of the statements which have been made on 
the other side of the Chamber to-day in reference to the sugar 
——— the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who addressed the 
Senate at some length, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER], who just now took his seat, seem to inveigh against 
the proposed duty on sugar because it is taxing a necessary ar- 

a commodity which enters into the everyday use of the 
e. That is true; but while those Senatorsare finding fault 
with the tax upon sugar, because, as they say, it is a tax upona 
— necessity, why do they not be consistent and find equal 
ault with the tax upon hundreds of other articles in this bill 
which are just as much articles of prime necessity as is 5 ? 

Why do not the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Colo- 
rado find fault with the tax or the duty upon the articles in the 
iron schedule, such as axles, hoes, plows, rakes, farming ox wel 
ments, blacksmith hammers, ges, boilers, boiler tubes, 
wire, and many other articles in that schedule which are just 
as much necessities of life, and more so, than is sugar? Why 
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do not the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Colorado 
find fault with the duties levied upon cotton and woolen fabrics, 
upon wool hats, woolen blankets, and upon all kinds of course 
cotton and woolen cloths, from which the clothing of the poor 
ismade? Are they not justas much necessaries of lifeasis sugar? 
Undoubtedly they are. 

The same thing is true also as toall, or nearly all, articles upon 
which a tax is levied in the chemical schedule, and the schedule 
known astheearth, earthenware, and glassware schedule. Why 
is not the tax or the duty upon these articies inveighed against? 
They, too, are necessaries of life. Oh, no; the sugar tax must 
be singled out, and these Senators must find fault with it be- 
cause it is a tax, they say, which every man, woman, and child 
in the United States pays. They appear not to be able to see 
that the same is true of many hundreds of articles upon the du- 
tiable list; that atax upon them is a tax upon every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, as much so as is the sugar tax. 

Mr. President, it has been a long-time tenet of the Repub- 
lican party, which the high-protection pressof the United States 
have harped upon, and which the high priests of protection upon 
the other side of the Chamber have harped upon, that the tariff 
is not a tax; but, forsooth, to-day in the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and of the Senatorfrom Coloradoit is found to be 
very much of a tax. I am glad to see that the Senator from 
Colorado—— 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Inone moment. 

Tam glad to see that the Senator from Colorado has kicked 
overboard in his speech to-day the absurd statement that the 
tariff is nota tax. It isa tax; and everybody knows it is a tax: 
and I am glad to see that he, at least, of the Senators on that 
side of the Chamber has the manliness to admit that it is a tax. 
The Democratic position has always been that the tariff is a tax, 
but it has often suited the convenience of the Republican party 
to deny that it is a tax. 

Mr. TELLER. May I say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
the ablest political economists at all times have uniformly de- 
clared that a revenue duty was a tax; and the Senator himself 
claims that the duty on sugar is a revenue duty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I heard the Senator from Colorado 
within the last half hour, as I understood him at least, declare 


that the talk about the duty upon sugar being a revenue duty | 


was a mistake; that it was not so; that it was a protective duty, 
and wanted by its advocates because it is a protective duty. 
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I understood him, said that the Senators from Louisiana might 
fool the ignorant people in Louisiana ty pretending that the 
duty upon sugar was a revenue duty. I do not know what the 
Senator from Colorado meant by applying the word “ignorant” 
to the people of Louisiana—— 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I meant to say that there are 
in Louisiana, as there are in every State, some ignorant people; 





that the Senator's party might fool that class of people: but that 
they could not fool any other class, even in Louisiana, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I am glad tho Senator from Colorado 
now qualifies his broad remark, for I was about to answer it by 
saying that the white people of Louisiana are quit ntelli- 
gent as are those of the State of Colorado, from which the Sen 
autor comes. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, I will not enter into any 


discussion of thatkind. I madenoimputation against the people 
of Louisiana—none whatever. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, no one from Louisiana, 
on this floor or elsewhere, is attempting to fool anybody by pre- 
tending that this duty on sugar is exclusively a revenue duty, 
and that we are clamorous for it purelyfor that reason. Noone 
from Louisiana has ever taken that position. We have taken 
the position, it is true and it is unassailable, that the duty upou 
sugaris a revenue duty. It yields $10 to the Treasury of the 
United States in the way of revenue where it yields $1 in the 
way of protection into the pockets of the sugar growers. That 
is why it is a revenue duty; and from that standpoint a duty 
upon sugar is entirely defensible, even from an extreme tarii? 
for revenue only standpoint. 

But it also gives protection, as an incident, to a promising in- 
dustry. Andif it gives the incident of protection to an agri- 
cultural industry of the country not confined to Louisiana, that 
is to the credit of the tax, and notagainstit. That is what we 
have claimed in reference to this duty on sugar, that itisa 
revenue duty giving the incident of protection needed by an 
agricultural industry, and the Democratic party favors such 
duties in contradistinetion tothe Republican party, which would 
levy duties upon articles not with the motive of raising rev- 
enue, but for the purpose of protection, the revenue produced 
being the incidental and not the main object of the tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will theSenator allow me toask hima quos- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator think that the Democratic 


| party are in favor of a revenue duty upon wool? 


Mr. TELLER. I did not say that it was not arevenue duty. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. What did the Senator say? 
Mr. TELLER. I said the Senators from Louisiana sought | 


these duties not for the benefit of the revenue, but for protec- 
tion to their local industry. 
in the duty and not the revenue to be derived from it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The sugar tariff is a revenue tariff, and 


I said that that was their interest | 


that can not be said of a great many of the duties levied upon | 


articles named in this bill which are just as much prime neces- 
sities of life as is sugar. 
Mr. TELLER. Certainly not iron hammers or saws or nails? 
Mr. BLANCHARD. The articles the Senator names are 


used every day as necessities of life by the people of the United | 


States. And as to the duties upon cotton and woolen cloths and 
clothing, I should like to know if every man, woman, and child 
in the United States is not clothed, and clothed in cloth upon 
which a duty is levied by this bill? Against those duties, I re- 
peat, not one word is said by the Senator from Colorado or the 
Senator from Iowa. No, Mr. President, but the sugar tariff is 
inveighed against because it is a revenue duty, because it is a 
bounty—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. One moment. Because it is a bounty 
paid into the public Treasury and not into the pockets of favored 
classes. The Senator from Colorado speaks of some $57,000,000 
a year being paid into the Treasury of the United States by the 
tax. Ah! Mr. President, that is the trouble with this tax in his 
eyes. 
the common benefit, and is not paid in the way of protection to 


the pampered few. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Lovisiana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regard this duty as a tax, I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana, because in the nature of things there 
is no home competition, and there will be none, which can re- 
duce the price. It is, therefore, an exceptional article from any 
article in the bill, including axles, hammers, etc. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is the stock argument of the Re- 
publican party. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado in his remarks, as 


The money goes into the Treasury, is a common fund for | 


| of the tariff question. 








Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not propose to enter with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island into a discussion of the various sched- 
ules of the bill. I have not been in the Senate from time imme- 
morial, as has the Senator from Rhode Island, making a specialty 
I deal with that which concerns me and 
the interests which I represent upon this floor. 

Wool is a raw material. Sugar is in nosense a raw material. 
It is a manufactured product: it requires the investment of large 
sums of money, and it requires skilled labor to manufacture it. 
A duty upon wool was not needed to raise revenue that the 


| Treasury requires; but, judging by the conditionof the Treasury 


to-day and for the last eight or ten months, a duty upon sugar 
is needed for the purposes of yielding revenue to an exhausted 
and depleted Treasury. 

Mr. President, a good deal was said to-day by the Senator 
from Iowa and by the Senator from Colorado, and indeed by 
every Senator on the other side of the Chamber who has taken 
the floor to discuss the sugar schedule, to theeffectthat a great 
crime is being committed in proposing a differential duty be- 
tween raw and refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator’s Democratic associates 
ought to listen to this speech, and I suggest that there is no 
quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion being made 
that there is no quorum present, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich, Coke, Jones, Ark. Patton, 
Allen, Cullom, Kyle, Peffer, 
Allison, Davis, McLaurin, Shoup, 
Berry, Faulkner, McMillan, Smith, 
Blackburn, Frye, Manderson, Teller, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, Mills, Turple, 
Brice, George, Mitchell, Oregon Vest, 
Caffery, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Higgins, Morrill, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 


Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. BATE] 
is absent under an order of the Senate, and has been for several 
days. He is paired with the Senator from Vermont {[Mr. PROc- 


—— 
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TOR], who is with him on the same mission, they both being ab- 
sent under order of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Louisiana wil: proceed. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, when interrupted by 
the roll call I was remarking that the Senator from Iowa, who 
addressed the Senate to-day, and the Senator from Colorado, who 
addressed the Senate preceding me, indeed every Senator who 
has spoken on the sugar schedule on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, has inveighed in terms of denunciation against the differ- 
ential duty fixed by the pending measure between raw and refined 
sugars. 

It has been shown by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
and the Senatorfrom Arkansas [Mr. JONES] that the differen- 
tial duty which this bill carries in favor of refined sugars is 
very much less than those gentlemen who now inveigh against 
it consented to and aided and abetted in putting into the Mc- 
Kinley act of 1890. Everyone knows,and Senators on the other 
side can not conceal the fact from the country, that they placed 
a duty of half acent a pound in favorof refined sugars in the act 
of 1890, and that this bill places that differential duty at one- 
eighth of a cent, or three-quarters less. 

I am aware of the fact that the change from a specific to an 
ad valorem basis gives some advantage to refined sugars, but I 
take the position that the real differential duty between raw 
and refined sugars in this bill is one-eighth, whereas in the Mc- 
Kinley act, which every Senatoron the other side seems so anx- 
ious to maintain, it is one-half of a cent. 

Mr. President, | wish here and now to say that this differen- 
tial duty between raw and refined sugars is not altogether in 
the interest of what is called the sugar trust. 

Iam not here in any sense to speak for the sugar trust or the 
sugar refiners, but I am here to say to Senators that of the 600,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar produced in Louisiana in the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1893, to July 1, 1894, 86 per cent of that 600,000,000 
pounds of sugar is refined sugar in the sense that it is sugar 
testing above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. So that the dif- 
ferential duty of one-eighth of a cent which is levied in this bill 
in favor of refined sugars, while it may give and —_ does 
give to the sugar refining company the advantage which is 
claimed for it, is a duty which is largely a benefit to the sugar 
producers of my own State. It is impossible for us to raise 86 
per cent of sugars testing above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, 
and not have those sugars benefit by this differential duty. 
It may be that the greater part of the benefit springing from 
this differential duty goes to the sugar refining companies, but 
certainly not all of it. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I yield. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think of any other reason 
which he will state in this connection to the Senate for giving 
this benefit which he says is given or may be given to the sugar 
refiners, except that it gives a benefit to the persons he speaks 
of as ‘‘we” in Louisiana? Is there any other reason? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the word “ we,” as used 
by me, was intended to embrace all sugar producers in the 
United States—the cane-sugar makers of Louis'ana and Texas, 
the maple-sugar makers of New England, the beet-sugar mak- 
ers of California, Nebraska, and Kansas, and the sorghum-sugar 
makers of the country. ~ 

Mr. President, a differential duty in favor of refined sugars 
has this further advantage to be entered up to its credit: If 
there be this differential duty maintained between raw and re- 
fined sugars, it is an encouragement to every sugar-maker in 
Louisiana and elsewhere to produce refined sugars instead of 
the raw products, and that isin the line of a sound public policy. 

Mr. TELLER. May I ask the Senator if he does not realize 
that there is a little of the protection doctrine in that position? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Lhavespoken threeorfour times on this 
floor on the sugar schedule in vain, if the Senator from Colorado 
has not up to this time understood me to say that we want this 
sugar tax for the incidental protection which results to the su- 
gar industry of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what differ- 
ence there is in its effect upon the people, whether it is protec- 
tion or incidental protection? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, protection is the same 
whether it springs directly from a tax levied for the purpose, 
which is the position of the Republican party, or whether it 
vee incidentally from a tariff for revenue, which isthe Dem- 
ocratic doctrine. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ina moment. 

, the protection which springs as an incident from a 
tariff for revenue doesnot rob anybody, but the protection which 


springs from a law levying duties purely, as the McKinley act 
did, for protection’'s sake, is a law which benefits the classes at 
the expense of the masses, and is, in a sense, robbery. I hope 
my friend from Colorado is answered. 

r. TELLER. Iam not, and I must say that I can not ex- 
actly follow the logic of the Senator. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam sorry for the Senator. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood the Senator a little while ago, when 
he was asked why he did not apply to wool the principle he de- 
sired to have applied to sugar, to reply that the Treasury gota 
great deal more benefit from a revenue tax on sugar, or what- 
ever you may call it, than from a tax on wool; sugar, of course, 
as we all know, giving to the Treasury about $60,000,000 or $70,- 
000,000 and wool giving about $8,000,000, according to the last 
report. 

he question I wish to put to the Senator, if he will goalittle 
further and explain on what principle he proposes to advocate 
this duty on sugar, the great Louisiana iahantey, and advocate 
a duty on rice of from 84 to 89 per cent ad valorem, which is also 
a great Louisiana industry, which gave about $243,000 to the 
Treasury last year—on what national prineiple is it, applying to 
Colorado and Massachusetts and Louisiana alike, on which the 
Senator supports a vote for $60,000,000 for sugar, partly protec- 
tion and partly revenue, and 89 per cent for rice for Louisiana, 
which, I suppose, he would say also was for revenue and not for 
protection, when the rice gives but $243,000 into the Treasury, 
and votes against the same proposition for wool, which gives 
$8,000,000? - 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The rice schedule in this bill has not 
yet been reached. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought it had been reached. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No; it has not yet been reached, and I 
am opposed to crossing a bridge until I get to it. When we get 
to the rice schedule, I shall be very glad to discuss it with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but to-day I would prefer to confine 
— to the matter in had, which is the sugar schedule, 

r. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I was asking 
him about the principle applicable to all these schedules alike, 
those which have been reached and those which have not been. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have been defending the tax upon 
sugar upon the good, old-time Democratic ground that it isa tariff 
for revenue, and if that is not a principle as applied to taxation, 
then I do not know what a principle is as applied to taxation. 
The duty on wool bears no comparison as a revenue producer to 
a duty on sugar. A tax on wool is not a revenue tax at all com- 
parable to a tax on sugar. 

The Senator from Kansas[Mr. ee addressed an inquiry 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES],when he had the floor 
about an hour ago, and in the course of thatinquiry he referred 
to the output of domestic sugar and placed the same at 300,000,- 
000 pounds. 

r. PEFFER. That was in 1890. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator then went on to talk about 
there being produced in the United States only about one-elev- 
enth of the aoe. of sugar consumed. 

Mr. PEFFER. At that time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Kansas was in hisseat 
on Saturday last when I-read the telegram, which I have in my 
hand, from the Internal Revenue Bureau of this Government, 
which gave the production of sugar in Louisiana alone for the 
fiscal year soon to end, at 300,000 tons, and that, at 2,000 pounds 
to the ton, would make 600,000,000 pounds of sugar produced 
in Louisiana alone. So when the Senator rises and talks about 
the production of domestic sugar in the United States, I think 
it is unjust and unfair to refer to it as being only 300,000,000 
pounds. It is unfair to take the year 1890 as a basis. Why not 
take the latest crop as the standard of comparison? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I quoted from memory ‘the 
figures for 1890, not for 1893, Last year, I think, however, our 
production was something over 600,000,000 pounds. I was refer- 
ring to the figures of 1890, because the object of my inquiry 
dated back to the time of the passage of the existing law, and 
if I made a mistake at all, it was not an intentional one, al- 
though my memory, I think, is about right as to that. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President | have but a moment 
longer to detain the Senate. 

I say that instead of producing one-eleventh of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States, the quantity produced in Louisiana 
for the last year isalonealittle over one-sixth of the consumption 
of the United States. Tothat must be added thesugar produced 
from beets and sorghum, which is as yet small, but the possi- 
bilities, aye the robabilities, of the production of sugar from 
those sources is simply immense. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question. Lask if the great production of sugar in Louisiana 
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was not under the impulse of the bounty contained in the Me- 
Kinley law? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In the course of the observations which 
I have heretofore submitted to the Senate upon the sugar sched- 
ule I have answered that question, and answered it in this way: 
that there is no doubt but that the giving of a bounty for the 
production of sugar in the United States acted as a great stim- 
ulus in the development of the sugar industry of the country. 

There can be no doubt about that. But we have objected to 
the bounty and did object to it in 1890, because, as I said hereto- 
fore in the remarks I have submitted to the Senate upon this 
question, when perhaps the Senator from Wyoming was not in 
his seat, we objected to the sugar industry of the United States 
being segregated from the other protected industries of the 
United States and being asked to stand alone upon a doubtful 
and untried experiment. 

We objected to the bounty in 1890 because we knew it lacked 
the element of permanency, and subsequent events have justified 
the apprehensions we then felt. Wethen said that noCongress 
could provide that the bounty should last for fifteen years, as was 
attempted to be done inthe McKinley act; that noCongress could 
fetter the hands of succeeding Congresses, ahd we feared the 
time would come when the bounty would be taken away from the 
sugar producers of the United States and sugar be left absolutely 
upon the free list. 

We understood that in unity there is strength, and thatif a 
bill which, whether intended primarily for the purposes of pro- 
tection or for the purposes of revenue, in the nature of the en- 
actment of a tariff law, was designed to yield to the Treasury 
the revenue it needed to defray its expenditures, sugar, as a 
revenue producer, would be entitled toa place upon the dutiable 
list of such a bill. That is why, I will say to my friend from 
Wyoming, we did not want a bounty in 1890 and did wish acon- 
tinuance of sugar upon the dutiable list, where it had been in 
all the years from 1789 down to 1890. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I do not intend to make a 
speech on the sugar question, but I want to call attention toa 
fact. In 1890, when the Republicans passed what is known as 
the McKinley act, they did, not start out with the idea of de- 
stroying a great Southern industry. The present bill wipes out 
of existence, I believe, one of the great agricultural industries 
of this country, namely, thet of sheep and wool growing in the 
United States; but the sugar coledbelle is exceedingly unfair to 
the people who live in the Rocky Mountain region. 

For the last ten years about all the sugar consumed in the ex- 
treme Western States has been brought from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and the sugar which is produced in the beet factories in 
the few Western States and Territories where that great indus- 
try has been undertaken. Now, it is proposed to utterly destroy 
the industry which has been started in the States of Webveke 
and California and the Territory of Utah, and where steps were 
being taken to organize beet-sugar districts and establish fac- 
tories in most of the States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River. You propose now toletsugarcome in from the Sandwich 
Islands to San Francisco free of duty to compete with the sugar 
which is produced in the Western country and consumed by the 
people there. 

From the best estimate we have about $4,000,000 of capital 
have been invested in beet-sugar factories in the Western States 
and Territories, there being four factories in California, two in 
Nebraska, and one in the Territory of Utah. If you put raw 
sugar on the free list you should put refined sugar also on the 
free list. Those States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River will take care of themselves and will build up the sugar- 
beetindustry. You ask howtheycando it. I find in the report 


paid out in sugar bounties in 1893, $8,584,000 was paid to the 
sugar producers in the State of Louisiana. There was paid to 
‘the California sugar producers only $425,000; to the Nebraska 
producers, $76,000; to the Utah ptoducers, $29,000 of bounty. 
The proposed tariff duties will cost the people of Nebraska, 
taking the estimate of the amount of revenue which it is pro- 


posed to raise under this bill, each year $800,000; they will cost | 


the people of Kansas $1,100,000; they will cost the people of Cal- 
iforuia nearly $1,000,000. In other words, the tax, as you may 
call it, or the duty which they will be compelled to pay under 
this proposed law will amount to nearly as much as the State ex- 
penses of those States, while if they were permitted to retain 
this duty they each could give more subsidy to ten factories in 
proportion to that now given to one or two or three factories in 
each of those States. I think the Territory of Utah and the 
State of Nebraska, which have heretofore given bounties by leg- 
slative act, can afford to have free sugar and pay a bounty out 
of their treasuries for each pound of sugar produced, and if you 
will give them the opportunity, if you will give them free sugar, 
they can build up the industry without any duty at all. 
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Under this bill you propose to reduce the tariff on many of the 
luxuries of life. Something was said by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas[Mr. JONES]about the duty on woolen goods. There is notone 
of you on that side who hasona suitof clothes to the expense of 
which one dollar is added because of the duty which is placed 
upon the cloth, or the duty which is placed upon the wool; and 
[ have no doubt that at least three-fourths of you have on cloth- 
ing which is manufactured from imported goods. You demand 
of the people who live in the extreme West a tariff duty on su- 
gar, yet you place on the free list the productof oneof the chief 
agricultural pursuits certainly in the Rocky Mountain region. 

I am sorry the Senator from Louisiana has left the Chamber, 
because, in all probability, he will for many years be a Senator 
in this body, and I want to ask him hereafter to turn back the 
leaves of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and note what I say to- 
day, that this is the last opportunity which will ever be had in 
these United States to obtain one cent of duty on sugar. The 
Republican party have maintained the tariff on sugar, have 
given a bounty to one State which derives almost all the ben- 
efit which has been obtained from the tariff duty. The major- 
ity here now propose to strike down tariff duties in which the 
people in every State of the Union have some interest. 

There is not a State or a Territory in the Union in which there 
are not.sheep, and in which they are not producing wocl. Even 
the little State of Rhode Island, I think, has twenty-five or 
thirty thousand sheep, and the State of Texas has more than 
4,000,000 sheep. All the States are interested in the wool prod- 
uct. You propose to put wool on the free list, and you propose 
to give from forty to fifty million dollars of duty to sugar, whon 
only one State will derive one particle of benefit from it. 

Under these tariff duties not one of the beet-sugar factories 
in the Westcan live. They will only live by State aid, as I have 
said, which will probably be given tothem. <A bounty will prob- 
ably be voted by the farmers in each one of those States for the 
sugar-beet industry. This bill in this respect is most unfair. 
The farmers of this country will resent it. When the men who 
produce other classes of agricultural products find that you pro- 
pose only to protect the farmer's product in one State in the 
Union, you will find that all the farmers hereafter will be op- 
posed to any duty whatever upon sugar; and I have no doubt 
that they will have the opportunity to exercise their power. 

Mr. FRYE. Let meask the Senator a question. Does he not 
imagine that the farmers, when they ask to have a bounty pro- 
vided, may ask to have that bounty provided for beet sugar and 
not for cane sugar? 

Mr. CAREY. [have nodoubt of it. We have tried to build 
up the cane-sugar industry for a hundred years. For thirty 
years the Republican party has never failed to help the State of 
Louisiana and the State of Texas and other States. It is in the 
powerof any Democrat coming from any State where there is a 
great number of sheep produced, and where the wool-clip is 
large, to prevent the proposed outrage upon the wool industry 
of this country. The wool men will resent this outrage upon 
their industry at the first opportunity, and I believe they will 
have the opportunity. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, it seems that this contention 
has slipped away from a proper economic basis into the region 
of threat. I had thought that the Republican party in formu- 
lating any kind of tariff bill acted upon the broad lines of pro- 
tection to American industries, and I did not know until I heard 
the declarations just delivered that that party proceeded upon 
lines of vindictiveness and retaliation. 

Mr. President, so far as the wool schedule is concerned, there 
is a State in the South which is quite as much interested in wool 





{as the State of Wyoming. That is the State of Texas, and the 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that of the $9,000,000 and more | 


people of Texas are convinced that it is a fair thing and a just 
thing to place wool upon the free list. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I wisk to ask the Senator what is the founda- 
tion of his judgment in that matter? AsTI recall it, a petition 
was sent to the House of Representatives which it was claimed 
was signed by more than 10,000 citizens, protesting against wool 
being placed on the free list, and it was presented to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. GRAY. The representation in the House and Senate is 
what the Senator from Louisiana judges by. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know of no other way in my official ca- 
pacity to judge as to what the State of Texas wants than the 
votes and declarations of that State in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator from Louisiana if that iogic 
would not put Louisiana in favor of free sugar? All her hepre 
sentatives in the other House voted for free sugar. 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Not all of them. 
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Mr. FRYE. May not the Senators from Texas who vote for 
free wool, believe that in so doing woolgrowing will be abso- 
lutely killed in the North, and that the greatState of Texas will 
be practically the wool-producing State of the United: States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not think there is any State in the 
South or a Representative of any Southern State who would be 
guilty of the contemptible meanness which the Senator from 
Maine says the people of Texas might be guilty of. 

L understand the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to say 
that the people of the Northwest want a bounty upon sugar, with 
sugar, both raw and refined, upon the free list. [ desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Wyoming to the condition of 
the continental nations of Europe which are engaged in the cul- 
ture of the beet and the manufactureof sugar fromit. The most 
conspicuous example is Germany. 

Now, I take it from the reports of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and from the output of beets in Nebraska that there can 
be no more sugar made from the beet as a general thing in the 
United States, and especially in the Northwest, than there can 
be in Germany. The output of Germany and Nebraska, accord- 
ing to the reportsof the Secretary of Agriculture, is very nearly 
the same, about 240 pounds of sugar per ton of beets, I say to 
the Senator from Wyoming that if the same result would occur 
in the United States as occurs in Germany, after you hayp by a 
bounty stimulated the production of beets in the United hates, 
you will then be bound to surround yourself with a tariff wall in 
order to keep out foreign cane sugars. 

I undertake to say that the amount the German people are 
paying to-day for sugar in excess of the price in England and 
the United States will more than compensate for any advan- 
tages they are deriving from the culture of the beet. The pop- 
ulation of Germany is 50,045,000, and their consumption of sugar 
In 1891-92, the date when its population was at the figures I 
have given, was 23.56 pounds per capita. It has been stated 
upon this floor, in connection with the argument made by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the price of sugars in 
Germany is about 8 cents a pound, and in France about 10 cents 
a pound. The price of sugar in the United States and in Eng- 
land is not in excess of 5 cents - one So the Germans are 
paying for the ee of raising ts the excess of 3 cents a 
pound over the United States and England. 

With 50,900,000 — and aconsumption of, say, 20 pounds per 
capita, there would a@ sugar consumption of 1,000,000,000 
pounds, anc at 3 cents they would be paying about $30,000,000 
for the privilege of raising beets. Is that the state of affairs 
which the Senstor from Wyoming wants to introduce by the 
bounty system? Can the people in Wyoming make any more 
sugar than they do in Germany? Can they succeed any better 
than the Germans, who find it necessary in order to keep their 
culture afloat to surround themselves with a tariff wall which 
is absolutely prohibitive of the introduction of foreign sugar? 

Mr. President, there is nothing of sectionalism on the part of 
the Louisiana Senators on this floor in advocating the tariff for 
revenue. We have asked the Democfatic majority to go back 
to the elemental principle of the Democratic party and levy a 
tariff forrevenue. We have thearticle which produces revenue. 
To place a tariff upon that article comes within the strictest 
lines of the Democratic theory. Is there any departure from 
that theory? Are we not in line with ourparty? 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Louisiana if that 
is his proposition as to raising revenue, whether he sees any 
reason why a tariff should not be put upon tea and coffee? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not. 

Mr. HALE. And the Senator is prepared to vote for a duty 
upon tea and coffee? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly; if it were proposed by my party, 
I should vote for it. : 

Mr. HALE. Then why did not the Senator devote some of 
the ability and shrewdness which he has displayed in securing 
a duty upon the product of his State for the sake of revenue to 
some of the other essentials of revenue duties, to wit, tea and 
coffee, and let the duty remain upon lumber and certain other 
articles which are produced in this country and are in constant 
a with foreign articles? , 

is it that the Senator, whodefends himself and his State 
and his attitude upon the ground that he is for raising revenue 
by a duty upon this article, does not insist that his committee, 
not our committee, shall put a duty upon these other articles, 
tea and coffee? He could let up on Northern industries, which 
the ing bill slaughters; he could save the manufactures of 
the North, which are to be destroyed by this bill. Hecould have 
avoided all the inconsistencies, the weaknesses, and the wicked- 
ness of the tariff bill if he had persuaded his friends on the other 
side to raise their revenue upon tea and coffee. He could have 
done a great deal better than he has done. Why has he not 
gone on in that direction? 
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Mr.CAFFERY. The Senator from Maine knows as well as I 
do that a tariff bill is framed by certain men selected for that 
purpose, and if the bill generally conforms to the principle of 
the party to which the gentlemen in charge of it belong, the 
mass of the representatives in this body can not come in here 
and contest every peint of the bill. It is none of my province, 
notwithstanding the flattering notice that the Senator from 
Maine has taken of me, to obtrude any of my special views upon 
the committee; and as long as the bill conforms to the general 
line of Democratic policy and Democratic theory, I accept it 
and will vote for it. 

Mr. HALE, Did the Senator from Louisiana show this meek- 
ness to party decrees when the other House sent us a bill which 
made sugar free and without any bounty? The Senator seems 
to have found a time when he would not agree to the party be- 
hests, and when, although a bill was sent over here, which was 
passed with the votes of his colleagues, which left sugar free, 
with the bounty taken off, he resisted. If the Senator had gone 
in and made a fight for other things; if he had said to his com- 
mittee, “‘ The tax upon incomes is practically a tax upon every- 
body who has accumulated a dollar; it is opposed to the whole 
spirit of the Democratic party, especially in the North and 
East, and you had better not put a tax on incomes, but put it on 
tea and coifee,” does not the Senator think his persuasive powers, 
which have accomplished so much for sugar, might have done 
something to have saved the income tax? 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no use to go into any discussion of 
what might have been or what certain men might have done. 
Ido not take any of the nice compliments Which the Senator 
from Maine has bestowed upon me as anything more than a pass- 
ing graciousness upon his part. I know he does not attribute 
to me power to influence the Democratic majority on this side of 
the Chamber. It was not my province to make myself unneces- 
sarily officious in theformulation of the bill. I am satisfied with 
what my party has done, and when I am satisfied with it I do not 
think it lies in the mouth of the Senator from Maine to be cavil- 
ing at that satisfaction. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Louisiana is satisfied with 
what his party has done when it yields to his importunities, and 
there his measure of satisfaction ceases. He has been arguing 
this question, however, not upon the local ground of what Lou- 
isiana wants, but on the broad question of a tariff for revenue; 
and he has taken shelter in that proposition, which has been 
largely abandoned by almost everybody else on the other side. 

I am not asking the Senator a question to annoy him, or to 
bother him, or to get him in traps, but I am asking him to fol- 
low his principle out so that he gets a bill which is a tariff for 
revenue, and which will remove some of the rates which are 
enormous in their exactions upon Northern industries, all of 
which might have been saved if the Senator was so eager for 
tariff for revenue. He gave up (I think the Senator voted for 
it) a considerable duty upon lumber for the sake of putting it 
on the free list, because it is an article of everyday consump- 
tion. It is not an article which begins to enter into the every- 
day life of the people, in their consumption, like sugar. Yet 
the Senator says he wants a duty, which taxes everybody, and 
he does not want a bounty, whichis not one-fifth of what the 


duty is. . 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. CAFFERY. eee: 

Mr. FRYE. Iam absolutely certain my colleague never would 
have dreamt of intimating that the Senators from Louisiana 
were governed by any selfish interest in undertaking to get a 
duty on sugar in the bill if he had heard the Senator from Louis- 
iana {[Mr. CAFFERY] a few minutes ago indignantly spurn the 
idea that the Senators from Texas could be selfish enough to 
want their State to be a great woolgrowing State. 

Mr. HALE. I heard it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Maine will ag me. 
That is not what I spurned on behalf of the Senators from Texas. 
I spurned the intimation that they could be guilty of the un- 
pardonable meanness of attempting to destroy an er in 
another State in order to foster one in their own State. That 
was the statement upon which I somewhat animadverted. 

Iwas discussing the principle of the bounty legislation. I 
was attempting to show to the people of the Northwest thateven 
when they had succeeded in cethiiahing 2 sugar industry by 
reason of the bounty they would thereafter continue to demand 
a protective and prohibitive tariff st the introduction of 
foreign competing , for if that be not so, the evidence of 
Ge France emia, and Russia is of no sort of moment. 


Those countries surround themselves with a wall over which the 
foreign sugar can not crawl, and the result of the 
Germany ought to afford a lesson to ourfriends on 
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of the Chamber. It has been stated and admitted by them that 
the price of sugar in Germany is about 8 centsa pound. Sugar 
was originally produced in Germany by the stimulus of a bounty, 
and is now going on by the protection of a tariff which is abso- 
lutely prohibitive. If that is to be the object and end of all pro- 
tection, the raising of an article for some other nation to ecator 
consume cheaper than the nation which raises it 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Louisiana certainly does 
not fail to take into account the fact that Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, and Russia rely upon the sugar production in their respec- 
tive countries for revenue, and the duties are high because of 
the exhaustive internal taxation in the country upon sugar it- 
self. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Then 1 understand they have a double bur- 
den. There is not only a burden upon them in the way of an in- 
ternal tax, but there is a burden upon them in the way of an 
enhanced cost of the price of the article itself. 

Therefore you accumulate burdens upon those people who are 
producing sugar under this false, pernicious system. The Sen- 
ator says there is imposed upon them aninternal tax. Senators 
have admitted'in the discussion of this ad valorem schedule 
that the price of German sugars is much higher in the interior 
of Germany than it is in London, and I think they put the 
price at about 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, 
I will state that I do not know who put the price of sugar in Ger- 
many at8 cents. Certainly I did not. I called upon the other 
side, who have made the duty ad valorem instead of specific, to tell 
me what is the market price of sugar in the interior of Germany 
and its principal markets, as bought and sold, which will regu- 
late the price of the importation of German sugar here. That 
is what I want to know. I wish to know from the Senator from 
Louisiana what is the effect under this schedule of the interior 
arrangements of Germany, as respects her sugar production and 
sugar taxation, upon the market price in that country, which 
regulates the value of the importations from Germany. 

Mr. GRAY, 
fixes the market price here if there is an export bounty in Ger- 
many? 

Mr. ALLISON. 
moment? 

Mr.CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. [called attention in connection with the ob- 





servations I made this morning to the fact that under section 40 | 


of the bill the ad valorem is to be levied upon the wholesale | obtain, and that the surplus thus consumed abroad does not regu- 


rice of the article as bought and sold in Germany. It is not to 
levied upon the price as boughtand sold forexport, but upon 
the domestic price of sugar in Germany in her wholesale mar- 
kets for home consumption. I desired to know from the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest] what effect that had upon the 
duty, 40 per cent ad valorem, which was changed from aspecific 
duty. I will ask the Senator from Delaware to explain that 
to me. 

Mr. CAFFERY. [ think I heard the Senator from Iowa, in 
making his argument upon the schedule, advance the proposi- 
tion that the price of sugar in the interior of Germany, bought 
and sold in the domestic market, is much higher than the sugar 
bought and sold for export. 


Mr, ALLISON. I stated I believe it must be higher. 
not know what the price is. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I understood the distinct announcement was 
made by some Senator on the other side—the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, ALDRICH], I think—that the price of sugar 
in France is 10cents and the priceof domestic sugar in Germany 
is 8 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I never made any such statement or any- 
thing approaching it. I have made no statement in regard to 
the matter. 

Mr.CAFPFERY. Very well. - 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Louisiana that the export bounty, whatever it may be, can not 
make very much difference in the price, because it issmall. Of 
course the party who sells his sugar for domestic purposes fixes 
his price. Now, when he sells it abroad and knows he is going 
to get so much out of the Government, he can drop his price to 
that extent, whatever it is; and that ought to be the difference 
between the export und the domestic price. But it can not be 
anything like the Senator from Louisiana suggests. 


Mr.CAFFERY. I willstate to the Senator from Colorado that 
there is just about the discrepancy between the domestic price 
and the export price that has been stated, to wit, the difference 
between 3.15 and 3.20 cents per pound, free on board at Ham- 
burg, and 8 cents retail in Germany. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what the ex- 
port bounty is? : 


I do 


Will the Senator from Louisixna allow mea | ! 
| in, [| understand the law to be that whoever 
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Mr. CAFFERY. About six and one-half one-hundredths ofa 
cent. 

Mr. TELLER. Then it is folly to tell us that sugar is selling 
in the domestic market for 8 cents a pound, and is being ex- 
ported at the ports of exportation at $3.15 or $3.20 a hundred. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is no more extraordinary than what It 
heard a gentleman who had just come from Texas two or three 
years ago say. 

Mr. TELLER. Let me finish. The export bo intv 
ternal tax should be added together, of course. | 
what the internal tax is, but there is the internal 
bounty. So you must take the two together. 

Mr.CAFFERY. I will say to the Senator from Colorado that 


and the in- 
do not know 
tax and the 


the internal tax and the bounty must be compensated one against 
the other in order to find out the price paid for export. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. CAFFERY. The bounty for export is twenty-one and 
one-half one-hundredths of a cent and the interna! tax is about 
fifteen one-hundredths, and therefore the differenee, six and 


one-half one-hundredths of a cent, is the real amount that the 
Germanexporter gets forexporting. That is what I understand 
tobethelaw. Butthereis nothing remarkable in this statement. 
It occurs everywhere where the domestic market is held by 
the throat by the grip of a protective tariff. The German pro- 
ducer of sugar finds out that the inhabitants of thet country will 
consume only a certain amount of sugar. They have put the 
price up tothe lastverge. Thesurplusof sugar over theamount 
of consumption would rest on their hands, and they feel com- 
pelled to ship to the market abroad and sell itfor whatever they 
can get. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator's statement is interesting. Does 
he understand—leaving out, of course, the elfect of export duties, 
because that will be allowed for—that sugar is an exception to 
the economic law, which is generally accepted, that where a 
country produces a considerable surplus and sends it abroad, 
the domestic price is conclusively settled by the price of the 
surplus? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not understand that to ba the economic 
law. Where the domestic market is corraled by a wall of protee 
tion, over which the like article of foreign production can not come 
enjoys a monopoly 
of a trade, as a protected manufacturer, for instance, puts on his 
article in the domestic market the highest possible price: that 
if he has a surplus he ships it abroad, and sells it for what he can 


late the price of the domestic article athome. That works pre- 
cisely true in the case of the Germansugar. It isadmitted upon 
all hands that the price of domestic sugar in Germany is higher 
than the price of the exported article. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, the Senator admits what I 
was asking all the Senators upon the other side to explain. 


| Then under the provision of the bill the duty of 40 per cent ad 


valorem islevied upon the domestic price and not on the export 
rice, 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that the 
attention of the committee has been called to that matter, and 
at the proper time I intend to offer an amendment to cover the 
very point that is made, that the ad valorem duty be levied on 
the price of the sugar at the port of export and intended forex- 
portation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould say to the Senator from Lowa, if I may 
be permitted, as he has privately called my attention to it, that 
the language of section 40, while it may be a little bit obscure, 
is now more susceptible of that interpretation than the other. 


| In reading section 40, I should interpret the language to mean 


that the ad valorem is to be computed upon the price of such 


| merchandise at the time of exportation to the United States; 


that is, the price of the merchandise as sold for exportation to 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; that phraseology. I will say to the 
Senator from Delaware—— 

Mr. GRAY. It is not as clear as it might be. 

Mr. ALLISON. That phraseology, I will say to the Senator 
from Delaware, has been in tariff bills for many years. It has 
a well-defined interpretation, which is that the language im- 
ports that the ad valorem shall be levied upon the wholesale 
market price as the article is bought and sold for domestic pur- 
poses in the state whence the article is exported. 

Mr. GRAY. It does not say so. It says directly to the con- 
trary. It says sold for exportation; ‘‘at the time of exporta- 
tion.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Not for exportation. 
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Mr.GRAY. No; butit says: 

The duty shall be assessed upon the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities 
at the time of exportation. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘ Bought and sold.” 

Mr. GRAY. Why does not the price of the article sold for 
exportation cover the ad valorem basis of duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me 
one word? 

Mr, CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr.ALLISON. Thatis intentionally and purposely excluded, 
because it would lead to two prices in the country whence these 
exportations are made, and thus lead to innumerable frauds. 

Mr. GRAY. The language does not exclude it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ladmit that the language of section 40 is 
susceptible of two constructions, and isa little ambiguous. It 
ought to be cleared by more — and definite terms, and I 
have no doubt the difticulty will be removed by a proper amend- 
ment. I think so and [ hope so. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator from Louisiana asked me a ques- 
tion, and [should like to ask him a question at this time. Does 
the Senator construe the Wilson bill, or the Voorhees bill, or 
the Jones bill, or the Vest bill, whatever it muy be called. as 
affording — to the sugar industry of Louisiana? 

Mr. CAFFERY. That question is somewhat difficult to an- 
swer. 

Mr. CAREY. Will it afford any protection? 

Mr.CAFFERY. I wish to answer honestly and intelligently. 

Mr. CAREY. Willit afford any protection? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It will unquestionably afford very consider- 
able protection. 

Mr. CAREY. Then it will be a protective tariff so far as 
sugar is concerned? 

Mr. CAFFERY. So far as sugar is concerned it will unques- 
tionably be a protective tariff. 

Mr. CAREY. Now, can the Senator from Louisiana, but 
really a Senator of the United States, consistently vote for a pro- 
tective tariff for an industry that is confined almost entirely to 
one State, while he declines to vote for protection for an indus- 
try that is as universal as the States and Territories of the 
United States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. First, in answering the question, I will state 
if sugar were not raised in the United States at all it would be 
the most legitimate source of revenue. It isa legitimate source 
of revenue just in proportion to the small quantity raised in the 
United States. 

Mr. CAREY. Why does not wool oete the same place, with 
this fact to the advantage of wool, that its production can be 
indefinitely increased, and the tariff, so far as cane sugar is 
concerned, has not increased the production of cafie sugar in the 
United States to any material extent? 

Mr. CAFFERY. When the wool schedule is reached Sen- 
ators more competent to discuss that schedule than I am will 
enlighten the Senate and the Senator from Wyoming on that 
point. 

Mr. CAREY. But it will be too late then tochange the other 
schedules, 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will state to the Senator from Wyoming 
that notwithstanding the high tariff under the McKinley act 
wool is cheaper than it was when it was on the free list. I will 
Bay to him, besides, that the contention upon the Democratic 
side is that a tariff upon wool does not protect it and does not 
enhance its value. Be that as it may, however, I do not pro- 
pose to go into an argument or contention upon that point at 
this time. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator has stated that 
wool is cheaper now than it was when it was on the free list. 
When was it on the free list? 

Mr. GRAY. It never was on the free list. 

Mr, CAFFERY. There was a very slight tariff. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It has not been on the free list 
since 1816, 

Sofar from the price of wool in the United States being low, 
it is a fact that there has been a decrease of 50 per cent . the 
pes of foreign wools in the London market, while the decrease 
nthis country is only 12} per cent. 

Mr. GRAY. It remains a historical fact that the price of 
wool is lower to-day than it was when the McKinley act was en- 
acted with its enormous protection. 

Mr. CAREY. Eve ing else has fallen. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President—— 

‘ Mr.GRAY. The Senator will have a great while to explain 
t. . 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It will not take any time at all. 
Mr. GRAY. The Senator can not explain it now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The price of wool is lower all 
over the world, and it is 50 per cent lower in London to-day than 
it was when the McKinley act was passed, while in the United 
States it is but 124 per cent lower. 

Mr. GRAY. We will have something to say about that, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will allow me, but it will take a 
great deal more than the Senator from Oregon has said now to 
explain it. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. Then, I understand the Senator from Louisiana 
to propose that wool shall go on the free list for the purpose of 
increasing its price? 

Mr. GRAY. Not for the purpose. 

Mr. CAREY. Is not that so? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No. 

Mr. CAREY. That is the argument of one side. I have 
talked with a great many gentlemen on the other side. One 
class of Democrats say ‘‘ We want to put wool on the free list to 
increase the renee and the other want to put it on the free list 
to decreass the price, so as to’'give the people cheaper clothing. 
Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to 
ask the Senator from Wyoming a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming if the McKinley act did in fact increase the price of wool? 
Mr.CAREY. Itdid undoubtedly, when youcompare the price 
of wool under the McKinley bill with the price of woo!s in the 
world. That is the whole thing. If the Senator will take the 
tables and look at them carefully, the prices—— 

Mr. PALMER. I[ask the Ssnator from Wyoming if it is not 
true that wool has continually fallen in price under the McKin- 
ley act? 

Mr. CAREY. Not relatively, so far as the prices in other por- 
tions of the world are concerned. 

Mr. GRAY. The price has fallen continually, but not rela- 
tively. 

Mr PALMER. Relatively is the etc., etc. of literature. 

Mr. CAREY. itis no ete. at all, but if the Senator will com- 
are the prices in the United States with the prices elsewhere 
in the world he will find that there has not been so great a re- 
duction in the United States or the same relative reduction as 
there has been elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question. 
Mr. CAFFERY: If the Senator from Massachusetts will ex- 
cuse me, I do not wish to occupy too much of his valuable time. 
1 do not- mean any discourtesy to him. 
Mr. HOAR. was going to suggest that I would not ask it 
now, if it were not agreeable to the Senator; but before he sits 
down I should like to ask him a question explanatory of a pre- 
vious answer. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido notask the Senator from Louisiana to yield 
nows 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwas about to answer a question propounded 
to me by the Senator from Wyoming. I will answer it to the 
best of my ability, and then will discuss this schedule at a little 
more length. 

The Senator from Wyoming wished to know of me whether 
the proposed tariff will not protect the sugar producer of Louis- 
iana to some extent, or whether it is ee and sufficient pro- 
tection. In Cree the question I willstate that the Repub- 
lican party, confessedly for the purpose of protecting the beet 
culture of Nebraska and the Northwest and the sorghum culture 
of Kansas, and the maple sirup of Vermont, gave a bounty to 
sugar. I understood the Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber to say that sugar does not come within the scope of 
their doctrine of protection, and therefore they are not in favor 
of levying a tariff upon it. 
I understood them to say further that there is no argument 
which justifies protection that does not justify a eer So 
utting all those declarations together, I judge that the Repub- 
ican party would not have given a bounty to sugar produced in 
Louisiana, or to the product of the cane in the South anywhere, 
had it not been that they were compelled to do so in order to 
give a bounty to beets and sorghum and maple sugar. 
Mr. CAREY. Now, will the Senator from Louisianaallow me 
just one question? . 

Mr. CAFFERY. If it is a short one. 

Mr. CAREY. It is a very short question. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana—— 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I have not finished answering the question 
the Senator propounded awhile ago. 

Mr. CAREY. I thought the Senator had come toa period. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I had come toa period, but I had not come 
to an answer. 

Mr.CAREY. Excuse me. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Republican party, whether animated by 
good motives or not, and I am always charitablein my construc- 
tion, I give them the benefit of acharitable construction of their 
act, gave protection to sugar. They found sugar neither within 
the lines of protection nor as the proper subject matter of a 
bounty. They found a people who had been reared and edu- 
cated, who had their industrial life, who moved and acted and 
lived under a tariff imposed ever since the formation of the 
Government. 

Could any party have undertaken to have placed sugar on the 
free list without any regard to tariff for revenue or tariff for 
protection or bounties, considering the condition of the people 
of the State of Louisiana as it is? I know old men there who 
think the tariff is one of the fundamentalsof government. You 
could not make them believe that the tariff is going to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. HOAR, And very wise old men they are. 

Mr.CAFFERY. They think they are anchored on the tariff 
rock and that their industrial ship is safely moored in the tariff 
harbor. . 

Mr. HALE. How did they feel at the passage of the tariff 
bill by the other House? 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator from Maine will permit me I 
shall soon cease. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Itis nodiscourtesy. I was merely going to ask 
the Senator how the people of Louisiana felt at the passage of 
the Wilson bill in the other House? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can not describe their feelings, and I am 
not going to attempt to doit. It would have been inhuman, it 
would have been cruel without regard to the bounty, or to pro- 
tection, or to any economic idea of government, to have ruth- 
lessly destroyed those people. I render my due acknowledg- 
ments to the Republican party for that kindness. I appreciate 
it. I am never going to look a gift horse in the mouth. I here 
publicly avow that for that act of consideration and regard for 
our peculiar condition I have nothing but the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the party which bestowed it. 


Mr. President, in the condition of these people, without any 
regard to political economy or to the particular tenets of this, 
that, or the other party, it would have been a cruel thing to 
have destroyed them all at once. 

This culture has been alleged to be an exotic. It has been 

about one hundred years being acclimated, and yet Senators on 
the other side say it isan exotic. In all their contention upon 
the sugar schedule they admit that the culture of cane in Louis- 
iana can not be carried on without some governmental aid. If 
that be true, and it being admitted upon all hands, I submit to 
them whether it would not have been a piece of political cruelty, 
particularly after a bounty had been given to the producers of 
sugar, to have destroyed them at one fell swoop? So the Dem- 
ocratic party, being at least as considerate in that regard as the 
Republican party, have continued the bounty until the expira- 
tion of this crop, and have imposed a duty not equivalent to the 
bounty, but a duty in the line of tariff reduction. 
_ We can not afford to stand before the people of the United 
States asking for some governmental relief, and yet when the 
ax of reduction is to be laid at the root of one of our industries 
call ‘‘ hands off,” and ask that it be applied elsewhere. So we 
must suffer our part in this tariff reduction. Notwithstanding 
the amount which has been accorded may, in the opinion of a 
large number of sugar planters of that State, be insufficient 
temporarily, I believe that with more economic methods, with 
more diligent attention to their pursuits, taking advantage of 
all the recent improvements that have been made in the diree- 
tion of sugar culture, they can make a frugal living. That is 
my own individual, personal belief. It is not shared in entirely 
by my constituents. But I think when the pending tariff bill 
gives them about 44 per cent, and there is no article of a staple 
character on the dutiable list that I know of that has a larger 
protection, they will be satisfied with the justice that has been 
accorded to them by the Democratic party. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, if the Senator from Louisiana is through, 
before he sits down to ask a question in reference to whether I 
understood correctly ananswer which he made. The Senator 
was asked by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] why, if the 


The Senator from Louisiana 


I do not wish to be discourteous to the Sen- 
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principle he stated is sound, it should not be oo to certain 
other industriesof the North, and the Senator from Maine cited 
the lumber industry. 

The Senator from Louisiana replied very properly, wisely, and 
truly that a tariff is made up always by some committee, to 
whom it must be committed by the party, and that he deferred 
to the judgment of that committee in regard to those matters. 
Did the Senator from Louisiana mean to be understood or will 
he now state whether if the judgment of that committee had 
been to put sugar on the free list, as it has been to put lumber 
substantially on the free list, he would have deferred to them 
and supported their action? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Whenever the Senator from Massachusetts 
rises in his seat and puts on his blandest appearance 

Mr. HOAR. Ican look more uncomfortable if the Senator 
from Louisiana would like to have me do so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. With his patriarchal look, I am always re- 
minded of a definition that a lady gave of Mr. Pope, when he 
was being compared to an interrogation point, now that the 
Senator is attempting to place me in a kind of cavity and to put 
my principles to the crucial test. 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. There is no use of borrowiug trouble in this 
world. There is no use of answering questions not pertinent to 
the present inquiry. When that period comes, if it ever does 
come, my vote will answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HOAR. I think this matter is one not entirely to be 
turned away by gibes, whether original or borrowed from the 
lady who was the friend of Mr. Alexander Pope. Here are 
Northern men, now getting an honest living under existing pol- 
icies, which have existed in this country for a generation and 
more, men who have are not costing the people or any consumer 
one dollar, but who are simply reducing, reducing, reducing the 
cost of what the American consumers buy, and who, under the 
operation of the policy which keeps for them the American 
market and keeps out the competition of labor which is paid a 
half or a third or a quarter as much as they get, are laying up 
their little funds in the savings banks, getting their little houses, 
sending their children to school, and are clothing decently and 
comfortably their wives and their households. They are to be 
struck down, as they think and as I think and as the Senators 
on this side of the Chamber think. 

Mr. GRAY. And as we do not think. 

Mr. HOAR. Their livelihood is to be taken from them, and 
the protection to an industry which, as the Senator from Louis- 
iana says, has been protected almost ever since the Government 
was formed, representing a community which upon every prin- 
ciple had been entitled to adequate protection for its labor, the 
Senator proposes to continue, and, as some of us think, to in- 
crease. Whé@therthatis true or not, he proposes at any rate to 
continue the protection to an amount which he fixes at about 44 
per cent ad vaiorem. 

Assuming, of course, that the Senator is not only serious, but 
is desiring to take care of the interests of the whole country, I 
think, as representing those people so struggling, it is a perti- 
nent and proper question for my honorable friend from Maine 
[Mxy. HALE] to ask him why it is that he gathers his protection 
robes about him, with a barrel of sugar under his coat, and with 
no shelter or protection for New England mechanics or manu- 
facturers. The Senator replies, ‘‘ I do not say that there is any 
principle on which I did that’-¢he does not say whether there 
is or not—*' but I did it because it was necessary to commit to a 
certain Democratic committee the bill. I had to yield to their 
judgment and take what they reported.” 

Perhaps we might convince the honorable Senator from Lou- 
isiana that he is mistaken in some proposition, and might get 
him to vote for our protection also. I think it is a proper ques- 
tion, and a question we have reached now, Are you or are you 
not carrying that doctrine of yielding to your committee into 
everything? Isitfinal? If that committee reports against you, 
will you yield? Would you have yielded as your colleagues did 
in the other House? I do not mean any disrespect by the ques- 
tion. I think itis a fair question. It is a fair question for the 
American people to understand. Is it, after all, true that the 
pending tariff bill, which seems to us to apply very different 
doctrines to different parts of the country, has been made, not 
because the majority of the American Senate, not because the 
majority of the American people thought it right, but because 
the other side thought, in the necessity of the case, three men 
must make it and the-others must swallow their dose? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator from Massachusetts has again 
exemplified the narration of thatlittle comparison. Isee he has 
developed into a column of interrogation points. I submit to 
the Senator, and after I make this statement! desire toe - 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator had finished wher | rose 
the last time. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Isubmit to the Senator that his question in- 
volves the discussion of the lines of policy advocated by the two 

reat parties respectively. The Senator's question suggests that 

ecause a certain article, coming within the revenue theory of 
the Democratic party, is protected. by a tariff laid for revenue 
on that article, therefore any person holding to the legitimate 
character of the tariff, ought to hold and must necessarily hold 
tothelegitimate character of a tariff laid upon articles that under 
the Democratic theory do not produce a revenue. 

The Democratic theory, as I understand it, is to be laid pri- 
marily upon articles that produce a revenue, irrespective of the 
principle of protection or the incident of protection. The Sen- 
ator wishes to know of me whether such a revenue being laid, 
the same party that lays that sort of a tariff ought not to lay a 
protective tariff to keep the home marketclose and firm and in- 
tact to the home producer. That involves a discussion of the 
whole policy of the two parties, and I submit to the Senator 
from Mensathesetts that within the range of a question is too 
narrow a compass to disclose the broad lines of policy in an 
economic way dividing the two great parties. 

{ simply desire to draw the attention of the Senate tothe fact 
that the great improvement, See in the manufacture of 
sugar in Germany, has brought the raw and refined sugars al- 
most to a parity of prices. I say to the Senator from Iowa that 
itis the price of the German granulated, the exportation of 
which is stimulated under the operation of their tariff and 
bounty laws, that governs and controls the prices of refined 
sugars in the market. [ say to him that the difference in the 
price between 05 test raw beet and German granulated free on 
board at Hamburg for export, does not concede any advantage 
to the refiner in a differential rate springing from the applica- 
tion of the 40 per cent ad valorem. 

On the other hand, if you take the Cuba centrifugals at 96 
test and reduce a pound of sugar of 96 test to a pound of white 
sugar or pure sugar or refined sugar, you will find that thesame 
parity there exists between the price of the raw and the price 
of the granulated. 

I have a statement furnished me by a broker in New York of 
the present prices, and [ will say tothe Senator from Iowa, who 
has Sesunene this question in a most exhaustive and intelligent 
manner, that the prices of sugar are, if anything can be judged 
by the present as to the future, to be lower in the future. 

There is now an excess of 365,000 tons of beet. .The Germans 
areconstantly increasing their output. So are the other conti- 
nental nations of Europe. There a to be a struggle ng 
on between the artificial and bounty-fed sugars of the Continent 
of Europe and the normal product of the tropical countries. I 
believe the result of thatcondition will be the destruction of the 
sugar beet. That is my own deliberate opinion; but that is 
neither here northere. However, on accountof théstimulating 
effect of the tariff and the bounty im all the continental countries 
to raise the beet, they are pushing the prices lower and lower 
downward, so that a 40 per cent.ad valorem levied now the 
raw and refined does not produce the difference contended for 
by the Senator fromIowa. For instance, take Cuba centrifugal 
sugars, quoted to-day at $2.86, 96 test. Upon the basis of a 
pound of that sugar making ninety-two and one-half hundredths 
of a pound of sugar you will find, if you choose to make the cal- 
culation, that a tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem levied upon that 
basis and a tariff of 40 per cent ad valorem levied upon the basis 
- eee granulated at $3.15 wall about bring the same parity 
of tariff. a 

IT understand from the Finance Committee that the 40 per cent 
ad valorem has been levied upon the nt and the prospective 
future prices of sugar. They have taken that asa fair valuation, 
and when you bring the raw and the refined practically together 
you will see that the statement of the Senator from Arkansas is 
substantially correct, and that the amount the refiner enjoys un- 
der the ad valorem tariff of 40 cent is not in excess of twenty- 
hundredths of a cent a pound. The amount of tariff allowed 
under the McKinley act is sixty-hundredths per cent, fifty-hun- 
dredths with a tenth added. e added the tenth here, and you 
certainly must add it to the MeKinley law. Therefore it will 
make upon the predicates of the Senator from Arkansas twenty- 
hundredths of a cent upon the present levy of 40 per cent ad 
a as against sixty-hundredths of a cent under the Mo- 

ey act. 

pgm Will the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAFPERY. Yes; if it is not too lomg. 
Mr. HIGGINS. It will beshort. Tunderstand the Senator to 






say that under this bill he calculates that the trust will get 
three-tenths of 1 cent a pound, thirty-hund of 1 per cent. 

Mr. CAPFPERY. No, the Senator is mistaken; I said about 
twenty-hundredths of a cont. 


Mr. HIGGINS. Las wh>other it gets 20, 30, 50, or 10 or none, 
is ita matter of any concern to the sugar producers of Louisi- 
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a Have they any interest in it? Will it affect their indus- 
ry? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly it.will affect our industry, as was 
stated by my colleague in an argument he delivered this morn- 
ing. ‘The product of sugar in Louisiana is largely of a refined 
character. From a calculation made in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue it appears about 86 per cent of 
sugar would class as German granulated. Eighty-six per cent 
of sugar would therefore derive the benefit of this 20 per cent 
ad valorem. But I will state in this connection to the Senator 
from Delaware that under the peculiar operation of the MeKin- 
ley act the planters of Louisiana do not refine. It was profit- 
able to them to make the raw sugars testing enough to get the 
bounty, say over 90, but of a very low grade of color. There 
was inserted inthe McKinley act a provision that the producer 
oi sugar under a iicense obtained under the McKinley act could 
not refine on the premises where he produced the sugar, but he 
must make the raw sugar. 

A gentleman in Texas, Col. Cunningham, a very large sugar 
planter of that State, applied to the Revenue Department for 
permission to make refined sugar, and he was not permitted to 
do so unless he should erect another building, separate and dis- 
tinct from his sugar house, in which to carry on the refining. 
Now, the erecting of another building is a matter of very con- 
siderable expense, and the sugar planters were not ready to go 
to that expense. Therefore, this provision in the McKinley law 
was prohibitive of the planter refining his own product. But 
under the operation of this ad valorem tariff the planters will 
necessarily make the best class of sugar, and making it they 
will enjoy the maximum tariff contemplated under the sugar 
schedule of the pending bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr, President, I have here the prices of Ger- 
man sugar, reduced to dollars and cents, which I will now intro- 
duce for the purpose of illustrating what I endeavored to show 
this morning. The German refined sugars, granulated sugar, 
have three different prices: First, the German refined. m 5S I, 
reducing marks to dollars and cents, $5.85 per pound. The next 
item, German refined m S II, $5.40. The next class is German 
Melis I, $5.14. That is the price of refined sugars in Germany, 
and when you go to apply your 40 per cent ad valorem my con- 
tention is thatit will be 0 per cent upon that price. So if it is 
40 per cent on $5.14, it is 2 cents a pound. Raw sugars in Ger- 
many free on board at Hamburgare 2+ cents a pound. Forty per 
cent upon that is 1 cent a pound, although the Bureau of Statis- 
tics discloses that raw sugars imported from Germany in April 
have a valuation of 2.62, and an average for seven months of 2.70. 
That is the average importation price of raw sugar from all 
countries. 

What Iam trying to reach in this discussion is whether in 
changing this duty from a specific to ad valorem we have not by 
reason of the complicated situation as respects sugar in European 
countries provided a high duty upon refined sugars imported 
from those countries, because the ad valorem must rest upon the 
domestic price. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a few words, 
following what has been said by the two Senators from Louisi- 
ana. My constituents will not understand very well the com- 
plicated mathematics of the sugar schedule. If they do they 
are a good deal more intelligent than one of their Senators. 
Although I think my colk e understands the matter very 
thoroughly, I do not claim to understand it. But they do un- 
derstand that they have had a policy which enabled them to live 
without increasing prices to the men who bought their product, 
and that that policy is to be overthrown as to them; that they 
had the promise from the aay 2 who overthrows it that they 
should have free raw material, free coal, free iron, free sugar, 
free lead, and that that promise is broken. 

They understand that the policy of protection which has been 
denounced as robbery and monopoly and ane when they ben- 
efited by it is to be — alive for the benefit, among other ings, 
of the State of Lou , which is to have 40 per cent ad 
rem upon its sugar, and to get whatever benefit there is, accord- 
ing to the Senator who just addressed the Senate, from the ad- 
ditional duty given to the refiner. 

Now, when — why this — is broken and why this 
doctrine is to be kept alive for benefit of these Southern in- 
dustries, they are answered, without thestatement of a reason or 
the pretense of a reason on the floor of the Senate, that in mak- 
ing tariffs it is necessary to commit matters toa committee; that 
the Democratic party has done so in this case; that the tle- 
men who are questioned have surrendered their own ent 
to the declaration of this Democratic committee; and fealty 
to the Democratic party, which would be ruined if it dia not 

188 something, requires the members of the Democratic party to 
break promise they have made in the Peay 
the which they have contended is so wicked, for the 


protection and fostering of the industries of Democratic States. 
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Then the further question is put to my honorable friend from 
Louisiana with his 44 per cent ad valorem, his high additional 
protection for the refiner of sugar, and his 84 per cent ad va- 
lorem on rice, whetherif this committee who have stricken us 
down and built him up in that way had come to the conclusion 
that they would put sugar and rice on the free list the principle 
of yielding his judgment to this committee, because that must 
always be done, would have been operative, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has no answer but a gibe. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me justia moment? I have an amendment to the bill whichI 
desire to propose. I ask thatit be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask that the amendment be read and then it 
will go into the RECORD as well, 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRy in the chair). 
amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment to House bill 4864, intended to be offered by Mr. MORGAN. 


SEc.—. Every combination, conspiracy, trust,fagreement, or contract is 
hereby declared to be contrary to public policy, illegal, and void, when the 
same is made by or between two or more persons or corporations engaged 
in importing any article from any foreign country into the United States; 
when such combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, or contract is in- 
tended to operate in restraint of lawful trade or commerce, or to increase 
the market price in any part of the United States of any article or articles 
imported or intended to imported into the United States, or of any manu- 
facture into which such tmported article is intended to enter. 

Every person engaged in the importation of goodsor anycommodity from 
any foreign country in violation of this section of this act, or who shall com- 
bine or conspire with another to violate the same, is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and. on conviction thereof in any court of the United States, such person 
shall be fined in a sumnot less that #100, and not exceeding $5,000, and shall 
be further punished by imprisonment, in the discretion of the court, fora 
term not less than three months nor exceeding twelve months. 

“Szc.—. The several circuit courts of the United Statesare hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violation of section — of this act; 
and it shall be theduty of the several district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, 
to institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations. 
Such proceedings may be by way of petitions setting forth the case and 
praying that such violations shall be enjoined and otherwise prohibited- 

hen the parties complained of shall have been duly notified of such peti- 
tion the court shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and deter- 
mination of the case; and pending such petition and before final decree, the 
court May at any time make such temporary restraining order or prohibi- 
tion as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

“Seo. —. Whenever it shall appear to the court before which any pro- 
ceeding under the sections of this act may be pending, that the ends of jus- 
tice require that other parties should be brought before the court, the court 


The 


may cause them to be summoned, whether they reside in the district in | 


which the court is heid or not; and subpoenas to that end may be served in 
any district by the marshal thereof. 

“Sec.—. Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, 
or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
section — of this act, and being in the course of transportation from one 
State to another, or to or from a Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
shall be forfeited to the United States, and may be seized and condemned 
by like proceedings as those provided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and 
condemnation of property imported into the United States contrary to law. 

*“SEc. —. Any person who shall be injured in his business or property by 
any other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or declared 
to be unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in any cireuit court of the 
United States in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, 
without respect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold 
the damages by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable 
attorney's fee.’’ 


Mr. HOAR. I should like to suggest to the Senator from | 


Alabama that in the first clause, where he says “ is intended to 


operate,” in referring to the class of contracts, the insertion of | 


the words ‘‘or does actually operate.” If the Senator will al- 
low me, I give notice of this as a proposed amendment and will 
let it go to the committee with his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave no objection to the Senator putting 
the amendment in on his own account for the committee to con- 
sider, but I do not accept it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama passes from view, I suggest that it be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary tather than the Committee on 
Finance. 
plying to the pending bill. 

r. MORGAN. But I suppose thatthe Committee on Finance 
must know all the law that relates to the tariff, and therefore | 
think it had better go to that committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I shall not press it; especially 
after that suggestion. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and printed. The Senator from New 
Hampshire {[Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [yield to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
POWER]. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, it is evident that wool, the pro- 
duction of the farmer, is to be the scapegoat, and that that interest 
is to be sacrificed for the benefit of certain trusts. I will give 
the situation of that industry as to value and the losses to the 


It is, of course, a matter of a judicial nature as ap- | 
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Western and Middle State farmers, particularly where the bulk 
of all the sheep are grown. In1892the wool clip, between three 
hundred and twenty-five and three hundred and fifty million 
pounds, brought 20 cents per pound on an average, equal to 
$70,000,000. To-day that clip will not brine over 10 cents per 
pound, making a loss of $35,000,000, 

The number of sheep, about 45,000,000, was worth prior to Mr. 


Cleveland's election an average of $3, moking $135,000.00, and 
to-day will not bring $50,000,000. This is « loss of nearly $100,- 
000,000, and I suppose will go to balance the vrreat am unt mada 
by the sugar trust. It does seem to me that the interests of the. 
farmer, unorganized labor, have no friends here, | larly on 
the other side. When the statement is made that wool has eone 
down on account of the McKinley law it is absolutely absurd and 
can not be maintained. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few 


observations concerning the proposed substitution of an import 
duty on sugar in place of the present system of bounties. ‘The 
subject has been fully treated in the interesting review and ur- 
gent appeal of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], 
and the full addresses of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN}, 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], as well as in the 
speeches of otherSenators. I wish again to show (1) that duties 
on sugar have failed to develop the homeindustry, because cane 
sugar éan not possibly be supplied in quantities to meet more 
than one-fifth of the American consumption; (2) that under the 
bounty system the growth of the cane sugar and the beet indus- 
try is rapidly increasing our home production, and (3) that the 
abolition of the bounty and return to the duty system, the duty 
to be 40 per cent ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent a pound 
in addition on refined sugar, wiil tend to check the Anferican 
production of sugar, and to stop the growth of the beet-sugar 
industry, while unnecessarily taxing the American consumers 
over $60,000,000 annually and enriching the monopo!y known as 
the sugar trust by devices which will give its owners nearly 
$75,000,000 profits during the next year, and permanently fasten 
the trust upon the households of America at a cost of about $70,- 
000,000, one-half of which will go as unfair profit to the trust 
and the other ha!f into the Treasury as a tax, not needed, upon 
one of the necessaries of life. 

Those who favor protectionclaim that the system will accom- 
plish two things. One is, that it will develop the industry to 
such extent as at least to supply the home consumption; and the 
other, that thisdevelopment will necessarily and naturally lower 
the price of the protected article. This theory has proved true 
in thousands of cases—in iron, woolen, cotton, silk, and other 
articles, which have been adequately and properly protected 
under tariffs such as the Republican party, since 1861, has made 
into laws. 

But protection has failed to develop the growth of sugar to 
anything approaching the home demand. Louisiana, our only 
sugar-producing territory, was acquired by purchase in 1805, 
and the present State was organized in 1812. 

From the inception of the Government in 1789 there had been 
a revenue duty on sugar ranging from | to 2 cents per pound 
until 1804, when it was placed at 2} cents, and raised in 1X12 to 
5 cents; and this protection was continued at various rates until 
the law of 1890, when the bounty system was adopted. 

The following table shows the rates of duty on sugar since the 
acquisition of Louisiana: 


Date of Cents per 
law. } } pound. 
} 


1804 5 Brown and clayed sugar 
2)! Refined sugar............- Sie 
)| Raw and clayed sugar..................- 
(| Refined sugar... .._. 
. Brown raw or brown clayed sugar 
> 
1816 1832} Refined or loaf sugar hbehelhe seu walt 
1992-1942) | Brown raw or brown clayed sugar _............- 25 
— | Refined or loaf sugar ......... 
1842-1846 } 
1846-18357 © 


1812-1816 


Brown raw or brown clayed sugar : 2} 
Refined or loaf sugar.._...........--.- eliaehig weno | 
Sugar, 30 per cent ad valorem 
Sugar, 24 per cent ad valorem - Geeantacien 
Above No. 12 and not above No. 15 Dutch standard 3h 
Above No. 15 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard 
Above No. 7 and not above No. 10 Dutch staudard | 
Above No. 10 and not above No. 13 Dutch standard | 
Above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard 
Above No 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard 
Not above No. 7, Dutch standard sein alia 
Above No. 7 and not above No. 19 Dutch standard 

iP I cates cate emniens anesiidieaie Sakae 2.5 
Above No. 19 and not above No. 13 Dutch standard 

I a atiess: telnet teint einai a aca : : 
Above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard 

i I dd hl cits atetied tine mieten oo , 3. 43 
Above No, 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard 

FS eS ae 
Above No. 20, and refined, loaf, crushe | ix 

dered, and granulated 
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Cents per 
law. | pound. 
| Above No 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard... 2.75 
1a83-1890) | Above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard... 3 
™ || Above No. 20 and refined, loaf, crushed, lump, pow- 
| GaweG, CE GUO disdsinc suis anni vaccnecaccecces 3.50 





NoTsr.—In the law of 1883 the rates below No. 13 Dutch standard are not 
given nor are they of anyimportance in this argument, because all Louisi- 
ana sugar is above that grade. 

Leaving out the five years of the war, here is the protection, 
ranging from 2+ to 5 cents per pound, from 1805 to 1846. Even 
the ad valorem duties levied under the Walker and the succeed- 
ing tariff were little if any below 2 cents per pound. In 1866, 
when Louisiana found itself once more under the protection of 
the laws of the United States, there was a duty for its sugar 

rowers of 34 cents per pound, for no Louisiana sugar was be- 
ow No. 12 Dutch Standard, and much of it was far above that 
standard. 

And yet after all these years of protection the production of 
sugar amounted to but a small fraction more than 11 per cent of 
the home consumption. 

The Republican party, a party of progress, willing to ‘learn, 
and telieving that America should produce all that Americans 
consume, whenever climate, soil, and other conditions render it 
possible, saw that protection, after a fair trial, had failed, so far 
as sugar was concerned, to bring the home production to the 
point of supplying the home consumption, and that some other 
method to attain that result must be tried. 

An examination of the Treasury reports (see Abstract No. 16, 
pas es 216, 230, and 342) showed that in 1890 the imports of sugar 

ad aggregated 2,934,011,560 pounds, costing $96,094,532; the 
average rate being 3.28 cents per pound. For the previous year 
(which would enter intoconsumption that year) the production of 
cane sugar had been 344,756,160 pounds, making a total for con- 
sumption of 3,278,767,720 pounds, of which only 10.51 per cent 
was produced at home. The sum collected for duties on this 
imported sugar (a part of it imported from Hawaii being free) 
was $53,985,874, the average rate per pound being 2 cents. Of 


course the 224,000,000 pounds of free sugar imported from Hawaii- 


and the 345,000,000 pounds grown in the United States were ad- 
vanced in price to the consumer by the amount of duty, that is 
$11,380,000. 

That year, with the knowledge of these facts, and the light of 
history before it, the Republican party enacted the law which 
gave 2 cents per pound bounty on all sugars grown in the United 
States. After two years’ trial what is the result in 1893? 

The production of sugar had increased from 371,398,720 pounds 
to 586,480,000 ponte ee is 215,481,280 pounds, or 58 per cent. 
If no greater imports had been made than in 1890 the home pro- 
duction would have amounted to 17.74 per cent of the entire 
consumption. But the price had fallen 2 cents pee pound, and 
instead of consuming 52.8 pounds per capita the people con- 
sumed 63.8 pounds per capita. This caused an import of 4,237,- 
880,640 pounds (page 230) and still the home product was 13.84 
per cent of the consumption. 

Let us go back ten years for a comparison and see what ten 
years of protection, from 1880 to 1890, had done for the sugar in- 
dustry. In 1880 the people only consumed 42 pounds of sugar to 
the person, so that the average of consumption increased in these 
years a fraction less than 10 pounds per capita. The production 
that year of all classes of sugar was 235,428,480 pounds as against 
371,398,720 in 1890, an increase of 135,969,240 pounds or 36.61 per 
cent. 

The import cost of sugar in 1880 was 4.3 cents per pound, and 
the duty on that class (under 13 Dutch standard) aenvagen 2.7 
cents per pound, making the cost 7 cents duty paid. The im- 

rts were 1,916,683,280 pounds, and the total consumption was 
2,152,101,760 pounds. The percentage of home product to con- 
sumption was 10.94 per cent of the whole. 

Tomake thiscomparison plainer, examine the following table: 























Per cent of Increase. Con- 
Year Home home prod- —sumption; In- 
* | production, | uct to con- Per per crease. 
sumption. | In pounds. | oont, | capita. 
1880........ 235, 428, 480 OD 00 f. iveisitdcnvecloeakiuene RD Biveco:aeuials 
1890........| 371, 308, 720 11.23) 135,969,240 | 36.61 52.8 9.9 
Sea | 586, 880, 000 13. 84 215, 481,280 | 58.00 63.8 11.0 


The bounty system became a law in 1890, the first bounty to be 
paid on the crop of 1891, so that in two years under this bounty 
system the increase of production in pounds was nearly double 
what it had been in ten years under the duty system; and the 
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price had fallen to the consumer from 8? to 6 cents per pound, 
sothat the average family of five persons, which consumed in 1890 
the average of 264 pounds of sugar, costing, at 8 cents, $21.78, 
could purchase the average of 319 pounds in 1893 for $19.44, a 
saving of $2.64. 

_ It is thus shown that bounties promote the industry. But it 
is alsotrue that bounties make sugar cheaper, not only to the in- 
dividual consumer, but to the country at large. Free traders 
and ‘‘tariff reformers” declare that a tariff isa tax. That is 
true of a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only,” properly levied, for in such 
a tariff duties are placed only on articles not grown or manufac- 
tured in the country. It is not true of a article the produc- 
tion of which can be stimulated by protection up to the point of 
supplying the whole homeconsumption. The enormousincrease 
in the production of beet sugar in Europe reduced the price of 
thatarticle. In 1889 the world produced raw sugar to the amount 
of 5,360,000 tons, of which over half, or 2,780,000 tons, was made 
from beet root. 

{n 1880 our imports of sugar cost an average rate of 4.18 cents 
per pound. (Statistical Abstract, No. 16, page 216.) In1890they 
cost 3.28 and in 1893 3.09 cents per pound. The average whole- 
sale price of all classes of refined sugars in New York, taking 
four periods—January, April, July, and October—in 1893, was 5 
cents per pound; that is, 2 cents more than raw sugars, and the 
cost to the consumer was about 6cents per pound. Theaverage 
cost in 1890 of 3.28cents with the duty of 2 cents added made the 
cost of rawsugar 5.28 cents per pound and the average wholesale 
price for refined 7.85 cents per pound, making the consumers’ 
price at least 8t cents. In 1880 the duty averaged 2.52 cents, 
which, added to the import cost of 4.18, made the importers’ cost 
6.70 cents per pound and the consumers’ at least 2.50 more, or 
9t cents per pound. 

These figures show that sugar such as the American uses in 
his family cost, in 1880, 9t cents per pound; in 1890, 8t cents per 
pound, and in 1893, two years after the duty had been removed 
and the bounty given, it cost 6 cents coay? gee In 1890, under 
the Hawaiian treaty, there was 225,000,000 pounds of sugar im- 
ported duty free and there was 497,000,000 pounds produced in 
the country. Of course, this 725,000,000 pounds of sugar sold at 
the same price with that imported on which duty was paid, so 
that the people of the United States paid $53,985,873 which went 
into the Government Treasury on sugar, and $4,500,000 which 
went for the benefit of trade with Hawaii, and $9,840,000 which 
went for the benefit of the sugar growers of the country, a total 
of $68,325,873 beyond the amount they would have paid if there 
had been no duty. 

The average consumption —_ capita, as has been shown, in 
that year was 52.8 pounds, and the cost to each individual was 
$4.356. The average price of the same sugars in 1893 was 6 
cents per pound, but the average consumption had increased 
to 63.9 pounds per capita, giving an average cost of $3.828, a 
saving of 53.8 cents for each individual. As theestimate of the 
gpg for 1893 is 66,826,000, this shows a saving of $35,952,- 

, While the bounty paid was only about $10,000,000. 

A brief historical survey may not be without use. Until the 
first quarter of thiscentury passed the world had been dependent 
upon the juice of the cane, grown only in tropical or semitrop- 
ical climates, for all the sugar it consumed. The Napoleonic 
wars changed all this. When nearly half the civilized world 
was in arms against France and its coasts were blockaded by 
English fleets, almost preventing any foreign trade, sugar sold 
at $1.25 a pound. Nearly acentury before that period French 
chemists had reported that sugar could be successfully extracted 
from the beet. Napoleon directed an investigation into a possi- 
ble source of sugar supply from French soil, and offered 1,000,- 
000 francs for the wr agg E 

The beet was selected. Napoleon offered 100,000 francs prem- 
ium for the largest yield per acre of beets and a similar sum for 
the largest yield of sugar per ton. This was the beginning of 
the manufacture of sugar from beets. Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Holland after the close of the Napoleonic wars all 
took up the culture of the sugar beet, and bounties were offered, 
as in ce, to encourage the production. So successful haq 
this system proved that all the countries mentioned are now ex: 
porting sugar. In 1889 the production of beet-root sugar in Eu: 
rope was as follows: 


aee. } ae 

NE os kskc cc ccongennccet Gee | MUNRO 5. ccc cicewsseces cows 

sacks 575,000 | Allothers..............-..--- 81,00 
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The beet not only produces sugar, but is also the very best 
food for cattle. France, the best cultivated country in Europe, 
produces more than twice as many cattle since it commenced the 
cultivation of the beet and the manufacture of sugar. 


1894. 





Let us now see the wonderful growth of the beet-sugar indus- 
try in the United States. Examination as well as experiment 
shows that the sugar beet can be grown here, anda larger yield 
per acre, with a larger yield of sugar per ton of beets can be 
secured than in any of the European countries. Mulhall’s 
tables give acreage and production of beet roots in Europe in 
1889, as follows: 





Product, | Tons per 

| Acres. | tons. acre, 

RO. dice da viene <occudbccawtandhasaatenis 1,310,000 | 5,200, 000 4 
CS ce ian win’ atdRivatitinanideabeobineste 1,700,000 | 8, 300, 000 4.9 
thas a dicilennen brccdnhvwndieiatedn—eun 1,000,000 | 5,200, 000 5.2 
Austria | 1,100,000 | 6, 500, 000 5.9 


I have a San Francisco paper of March 21, 1894, which con- 
tains an interview with John D. Spreckels. He says as to his 
Watsonville factory: ‘“‘Last year we bought beets from the 
farmers off an acreage of 2,000 acres. This year the acreage 
will be 3,000 acres. A fair average yield was 30 tons to the 
acre.” So that the yield per acre is in California from five to 
seven times what it is in Europe. 

I am unwilling to detain the Senate by reading the whole of 
this interview with Mr. Spreckels, but I will, unless there is ob- 
jection, insert the whole of the same in my remarks. 


BEET SUGAR—EFFECT OF A REDUCED DUTY ON THE LOCAL INDUSTRY—A 
GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR CALIFORNIA FARMERS—THE SPRECKELS MAY RE- 
MOVE THEIR REFINERIES TO CHINA. 


‘*Yes,’’ said John D. Spreckels yesterday, ‘if this reduction in duty passes, 
you may write the beet-sugar business as hopelessly crippled, utterly ruined. 
And when we say that we will ship the machinery intended for our second 
refinery back to Germany, we mean every word of it. With the threatened 
reductions in the duty and the raising of the standard on raw material, 
which virtually admits partially refined sugar at so much greater advantage 
than before, we simply can not compete. Of course, while this shuts the 
door in the face of those farmers who are now growing and who would con- 
tinue to grow beets in increasing quantities, it will prove a heavy loss in the 
shape of the employment of labor and capital that would otherwise ensue. 
You see, we had decided to erect ten new refineries on the pattern of and 
with similar capacity to that at Watsonville. Now, at Watsonville we have 
150 men employed, not to speak of those who are indirectly benefited. Last 
year we bought beets from the tarmers off an acreage of 2,000 acres. This 
year the acreage will be 3,000 acres. A fair average yield was 30 tons to the 
acre. Of course some lands will only produce 20 tons, but then others will 
run to 40, so that 30 tons per acre is a fair basis of average. Well, at $4 per 
ton—say only on 75,000 tons—we have the neat little amount of 8300,000 paid 
out to farmers. 


POSSIBLE EXPENDITURES, 


Say again that our pay roli to faetory employés and the money paid for 
beets, together, reaches $70,000 per mouth, or $840,000 per annum. his rep- 
resents of itself quite a nice amount to be distributed in cash in one neigh- 
borhood. Now, multiply these results by 10, which would shortly be possible 
if the tariff goes on as before, and we erect our ten additional factories. 
That gives us, in round numbers, an expenditure of $700,000 per month, or 
practically eight and a half millions a year! Of course, all these ten fac- 
tories could not be erected simultaneously, as, owing to the impossibility of 
getting men already drilled in factory work, we should have to * break in” 
a crew at the factory already built and draft them into the new one. So, 
while the first year or so we might only be able to put up one new one, and 
two the next, and four the next year, and so on, gradually increasing, yet 
it would be but a very short time before we would have all running. This 
year, if anything threatened the beet industry, it would fall with doubly 
cruel effect on the farmers, as, owing to the extra wet season, they have not 
been able to plant as much wheat, and rely largely on their beet crops. I 
have spoken of the loss that would be entailed by the nonemployment of 
the 1,500 hands in the factories that we propose to equip, besides the loss to 
the growers, 


ITEMS OF OUTLAY. 


But there is also another consideration to be looked at. Our Watson- 
ville factory costs us in bare outlay $500,000. The erection, consequently, of 
ten additional, duplicates of that one, would involve an outlay of $5,000,000. 
All these are items to be weighed when —— of a death-blow to beet su- 
gar. Then, of course, there are those indirectly interested—freighters, coop- 
ers, teamsters, besides a host of others. 

With the sugar industry affected in the East as well as here by the 
threatened reduction in duty, may the public expect to see a change of the 
base of operations? Who will, in your opinion, then, be those to whom the 
mart will look for supplies? Where will the sugar for America come 

rom? 

Well, in my opinion, certainly as‘far as this coast is concerned, we may 
expect China to make a bold bid forthe trade. She has some good refineries 
there that have been running for years and cuts quite a figure in the Aus- 
tralian trade. She has cheap labor and advantages in being able to get her 
raw sugar cheap from Manilla and elsewhere, that will all combine to give 
her asplendid opportunity. Then, again, new steamship lines as proposed 
will be another help. 


MAY GO TO CHINA. ° 


It is more than possible, indeed, if the present sugar bill passes Congress, 
that we willshift our refineries over there, a one cannotsayyet. Then, 
doubtless, a good slice of American trade will find its way to South America 
and the West Indies. Cuba, for example, will possibly be a field for new re- 
fineries. Then Germany doubtless willchip in, backed up by the advantages 
of her bounty rece. No; our refinery here in the city would not possibly 
be affected much just at the first going off—say for the first twelve months— 
but after thatit might have to ‘‘emigrate”’ to Hongkong or somewhere else. 
Our Sandwich Island interests would be affected most disastrously as well 
by the proposed change in the tariff, which bases the price of raw sugar on 
Cuban values landed, duty paid,in New York. Altogether, the prospects for 
beet sugar in this State are as gloomy as they can beif this bill becomes a 
law. As it is, the uncertainty that always follows any tariff-tinkering op- 
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erations is even now keenly felt. There isnodisposition todo business. No 
one will look beyond to-day, not knowing what to-morrow may bring forth. 


In the Chino Valley Champion of November 17, 1893, is found 
the following as to the yield per acre of beets in that locality: 
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RUSTE. Seidewicenivens esceds costcteucecece ; 10 | a3 14.3 
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All these beets yielded more than 12 per cent saccharine mat- 
ter. The Chino Valley Beet Sugar Factory turned out 15,100,000 
pounds of sugar from 51,311 tonsof beets, which is at the rate of 
7.6 tons of beets for 1 ton of sugar, whilst the best done in 
Europe is a ton of sugar for 8 tons of beets, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


| Required 





Tons of 


Tons of | 
beets. | sugar —_—e 
| Oe v. 
PRUE... nenducon secdtgepesesccccs dans 475, 000 475, 000 10.7 
SE ncecctdascn abbdie este seca ccadacanas 975, 000 975, 000 8.5 
iit chine bestidaddghtesinontceteqssoctéves 510, 000 510, 000 10.2 
i i a iain eect enn 575, 000 575, 000 3 





But sugar has been successfully produced, under the stimula- 
tion of the bounty, in Nebraska and Utah, and preparations 
were being made for increasing acreage and works when the in- 
dustry was stricken afoul blow by the Wilson bill. There are 
millions of acres of land in the United States, an acreage larger 
than the whole of the German Empire, which is the largest of 
the beet sugar producing countries, that will produce more 
beets to the acre with more saccharine matter than the German 
lands produce. These lands lie west of Pennsylvania, and are 
located in all the States lying north of the thirty-seventh parallel 
of latitude. The Democrats complain of the burdens of the farmer. 
The bounty law passed bya Republican Congress and signed by 
a Republican President was inaugurating a new industry for 
the farmers, a most paying industry when once set on its feet, 
but one in which much capital must be invested by the manu- 
facturer of the beets into sugar: and it is now proposed by this 
bill to strike it down. 

Millions of acres now in wheat and corn could be planted in 
beets, and this would not only give the farmer a better return 
for his labor, but by diminishing the production of corn and 
wheat would increase the price of these articles. 

We have sent abroad in the last ten years for sugar $915,243,611, 
and since July 1, 1857, we have sent to foreign countries for this 
one indispensable article the enormous sum of $2,103,903,250, a 
sum equal to our entire bonded indebtedness at the close of the 
war. 

This does not include nearly $200,000,000 paid for molasses, 
most of which was manufactured into sugar. In the last three 
years our foreign expenditures for sugar have amounted to $326,- 
392,813. The way has been found to stop this enormous drain 
upon our resources, to provide profitable employment for tens if 
not hundreds of thousands of American farmers and work- 
ingmen, while within a few years we will reduce the price of 
sugar to the lowest possible point; but the advocates of this bill 
propose to block the way and to continue the old methods. 

Nebraska has 1,100,00Upopulation. The average consumption 
of sugar is 60 pounds per person. That would require 66,000,000 
pounds for the people of the State. The cost of this, at 6 cents 
per pound, would be $3,960,000. To pay for it at the present 
prices would require the wheat from 350,000 acres of land. 

The Treasury Department letter of March 9, 184, stating 
sugar bounties, shows (page 2) two beet-root sugar factories in 
Nebraska. There was paid to them in bounties: 1892, $54,690, 
showing production of 2,723,000 pounds; 1893, 376,170, showing 
production of 3,808,500 pounds; 1894, $93,200, showing produc- 
tion of 4,660,000 pounds. 

The Chino Valley, California, beet-root sugar factory showed 
in 1893 a product of 3,000 pounds of sugar to the acre of beets. 
If Nebraska land produces as well it would require only 22,000 
acres of land and fifteen such mills as the two now in operation 
to make all the sugar the people of the State consume. 

There is no way possible to avoid the conclusion that the real 
object of a change of law from the bounty to the duty system 
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is to benefit the great monopoly known as the sugar trust, which 
is to be the main beneficiary under the proposed law, while the 
people who use the sugar are to be enormously burdened, and the 
growers of cane and beets in this country are not to be ade- 
quately protected. Taking the price of sugar now and in the 
past, it is easily shown that 40 per cent ad valorem is the lowest 
rate of duty ever collected in this country on sugar. In the 
year’s 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860 the ad valorem duty on sugar 
was 24 per cent, and the average price of raw sugar in these years 
was 4.66 cents per pound. This gives a specific duty of 1.118 
cents per pound. The present cost of raw sugar, as stated by 
the senior Senator from Iowa, is in the markets where pur- 
chased from 2¢ to 28 cents per pound, the average between the 
two being 2.565 cents to the pound. 

i quote here the exact language of the senior Senator from 
Towa [Mr. ALLISON], and the calculations which I have made 
are based upon the correctness of hisstatement. If there is any 
error in the market prices of sugar abroad and in this country 
here given, and it can be demonstrated, i shall be very glad to 
make any nevessary correction. But the Senator from Iowa, 
early in this discussion, used the following language: 

The average on raw sugars, as stated by those who are familiar with it, is 
now, say 92°, costing from 2} to 2j cents per pound in Cuba and elsewhere 
where it is purchased. Now, granulated sugar, which is the refined sugar, 
sells in London and Hamburg all the time at 3} cents a pound. 

Forty per cent ad valorem would on this cost produce a spe- 
cific duty of 1.026 cents per pound. This is no protection for 
cane sugars, unless the Louisiana sugar growers have constantly 
misrepresented the conditions of cane growing. It is not pro- 
tection for the new industry of beet sugar, just brought into ex- 
istence by beneficent ie legislation, and which requires 
large investments of capitai to place it on a safe footing. 

Kut it is protection to the sugar trust. -While raw sugar is 
sold at the prices named, refined sugar is quoted in London and 
Hamburg at 34 cents a pound, nearly a cent more than the raw. 
Forty per cent on sugar costing 3¢ cents a d gives aspecific 
duty of 1.4 cents per pound. That much advantage is given be- 
fore the one-eighth specific duty is reached. 

The difference between the duty on raw and refined sugars 
not including the one-eighth specific is 0.374, which ismore than 
one-third of a cent to the pound. To import foreign refined su- 
gar you must first pay the cost price 3.5 cents per pound, then 
40 per cent ad valorem duty, equivalent 1.4 cents, then one- 
eighth of a cent specific duty, amounting to0.125and making the 
total cost 5.025 cents a pound. The American refiner can pur- 
chase his raw sugar at 2.565 cents a pound, and 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem on that would be 1.026 cents, making the total cost 3.591 a 
pound, or 1,434 less than the import cost of foreign refined su- 

rs. 

Wie a paper prose before the Finance Committee of the Senate 
by the Hon. JoHN De Witt WARNER, of New York, and printed 
in Senate Bulletin No. 31, page 81, it is stated that the cost of 
refining sugar in Brooklyn was 42. cents per 100 pounds, and in 
Philadelphia it was 31.7 cents per 100 pounds. This was in 1890, 
but Mr. WARNER asserts that the total expense of refining now 
is about 30 cents = 100 pounds. But accepting his first state- 
ment as te cost (including net waste in refining), that it is .375 
cent per pound, and deducting this from 1.434 cents, difference 
between the import cost of refined and raw sugars, we find a 
rofit to the trust of 1.059 cents on every pound of refined sugar, 
if sold at the absolute import cost of foreign refined = with- 
out even allowing for freight or shipping and selling charges. 

Without charging a fraction of a cent more on the product of 
their refineries, than the cost, duty paid, of the im article, 
the trust, doing the same amount of business it did in 1893, 
would make $40,000,000. 

In connection with this permanent advantage given to the 
sugar trust by the adoption of an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent 
and an additional discriminating duty on refined sugar of one- 
cighth of 1 cent per pound, which will prove a permanent bur- 
den upon the American consumers of sugar, consider what an 
enormous opportunity is offered to the trust by the change in the 
7 cores the imposition of the duty on sugar until January 


r . 
In —— the effect of thus placing the date at January 
1, 1895, the condition of the crops and the amount of sugar to be 
found must be looked into. The cane crop in 1893 in Cuba pro- 
duced 980,000 tons of sugar, and there were 34,000 tons left over 
the previous crop. Up to May 17, of this 1,014,000tons of sugar, 
607,000 had been shipped, most of it to the United States. 

This leaves 400,000 tons in Cuba. There is no accurate data 
as to the other West India Islands, but there can hardly be less 
than 50,000 tons, and there is certainly as much more on the 
Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts. The beet-sugar erops of Eu- 
rope will be ready for sale by October 1. T only those 
States within easy reach, the product will be about: Germany, 
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1,000,000 tons; France, 500,000; Belgium, 150,000; and Holland, 
50,000 tons. Here are 2,200,000 tons of sugar now ready or that 
will be ready for shipment by October 1, and any of this shipped 
December 15 can he landed in the United States free of duty be- 
fore January 1, 1895. 

With unlimited capital is it to be supposed that the trust will 
not have at least 1,500,000 tons of sugar in the country before the 
time for the collection of a duty begins? The saving on this 
would be between thirty-five and forty million dollars, which 
would be a special profit cf that amount next year to the trust. 
The report of the Treasury for the nine months of the fiscal year 
ending March 31, as compared with the same period of last year 
shows an increase of over 100,000 tons, and yet the imports of 
last year were the heaviest ever known, showing that the trust 
is already importing raw sugar in anticipation of a duty on sugar. 

There does not seem to be any mistake about the profits of 
the trust during the next year if the bill becomes alaw. Letus 
restate the case: 


Cents per pound. 
Cost of refined sugar abroad...........----------- 3.5 








40 per cent ad valorem-.--_.--- Re lee i 1.4 
One-eighth cent per pound specific duty -........- . 125 

Total cost of 1 pound imported refined sugar...... 5.025 
Oostet faw huge... ee sip ahs eek sed tele 2. 565 
OP GT GOING OG WRROTONN. oan oo. | nescence wees-a-.-- 1, 026 

Total cost of imported raw sugar, 1 pound --...--- 3. 5910 
Difference between cost of raw and refined .-.-.......-.--- 1, 434 
Cost of refining the raw sugar here.-........-.---------- 375 





What the United States refiner makeson raw sugar 
- by bringing it to the actual cost of importing re- 
fined sugar; that is, assuming that he sells it at 
the price of imported refined sugar.........-.---.---- 1. 059 


Total free sugar imported 1893, 3,733,040,266 pounds. 
Profit op each pound to the refiners, 1.059 cents. 
Total profit, if same amount is imported within the next year, 
$39,750,000. 


Profit by getting in sugar free before January 1, 1895. 
Cost of importing 1,500,000 tons=3,360,000,000 pounds, 





WS pe MOM ios een dad bas eee aS SES oo dne cba $86, 294, 000 
Additional cost if duty paid 1.026 pound ---..-. _.-.. 34, 473, 600 
Profit on the refining of one year under the proposed ae” 

BF Siicecatininee tit ntiinten ckbcnpiedse ageens con om $39, 750, 000 
Profit on free imports to January 1, 1895.-......--- 34, 473, 600 





Total profits of the trust during the next year - .$74, 223, 600 


Thus the pending bill will not only break down the American 
sugar-cane and sugar-beet industries, but will secure to the sugar 
trust a profit during the first year nearly if not quite up to 
$75,000,000. . 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the unwisdom of 
renewing the donations made to Hawaii by imposing a duty 
upon sugar and then allowing the sugar from Hawaii to come 
in free. 

The reciprocity treaty with Hawuii, by which sugar from those 
islands was admitted free of duty, went into effect September 9, 
1876. As stated in the treaty, the sugar to be admitted was of a 
low grade not fit for use until refined. The treaty was to con- 
tinue seven years in force, and could then be terminated by 
either party on twelve months’ notice. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, the sugar received from Hawaii amounted to 
30,624,172 pounds, which was 1.85 per cent of the total imports. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress an effort was made to abrogate 
the treaty, as it was shown that there were no reciprocal bene- 
fits, Hawaii alone being the beneficiary. In the second session 
the Senator from Vermont aes MORRILL] submitted a report 
(No. 1013, second session # seventh Congress) which so 
clearly showgd how injurious this treaty was tc our interests, 
and why it ought to be abrogated, that psec to make it a 
part of my remarks, arly as I find that no copies of it 
ean be obtained. 

This reportstates that up to that time, including the fiscal year 
1882, the loss of revenue had been nearly $13,000,000, and the im- 
ports, as shown by the records of the Treasury, had increased 
to 105,884,623 pounds, the sugar being of high grades. The re- 

says of these duties surrendered that they were a 
ta bounty offered to corey pe cam of sugar, “It woul 
have been wiser to have bestowed the whole of is bounty asa 

premium on sugar produced at home.” 








1894. 





In the Forty-ninth Congress Mr. Morrison of Illinois intro- 
duced a resolution to abrogate the treaty, on which Mr. MILLs 
of Texas made a report, im which is said: 


The bounty given by our Government out of the public Treasury to the 
Hawaiian planters has stimulated very greatly the growth and population 
of the islands, and it has enhanced the growth of our export trade, but when 
we see by the returns that we have remitted revenue amounting to $23,000, - 
000 since the treaty went into effect, while our total exports for the same 
time amount (in value) to a little over twenty-two millions, it would seem 
that we had paid very dearly for thé bargain. 
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In November, 1887, the treaty was extended seven years, by | 


proclamation of the President, Congress not being in session, 
though such extension had been agreed on by the Senate before 
its adjournment. 

Tn 1890, by the McKinley law, all duty on sugar being repealed, 
this discrimination in favor of Hawaiiceased,and all sugar went 
down in price. Now in 1894 whatis proposed? To restore the 
former discrimation in favor of the Sandwich Islands and to 
again burden our own people. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
prepared the original or first Senate tariff bill, provided (section 
105, page 208) that prompt notice should be given of the abroga- 
tion of this treaty. That notice was stricken out of Voorhees’s 
edition, and in the Jones edition (section 1824, page 40, line 12) 
there is a proviso retaining this treaty. 

The imports of sugar from Hawaiihad risen, under the stimu- 
lus of this bounty, in 1890, to 224,451,011 pounds, or from 1.85 per 
cent to 7.7 per cent of our totalimports. ‘The amounts imported 
from Hawaii sinee 1882, when the first effort was made to abro- 
gate the treaty, is shown up to and including 1890 (when all 
sugar was made free) by the Treasury reports to be 1,516,028,920. 
If the duty collected on all other imported sugars had been col- 
lected on this, the sum added to the Government receipts: in 
these eight years would have been $30,320,578; but this sum in 
edition to the $13,000,000 bestowed prior to that time has been 
given to the Hawaiian sugar planters as a bounty by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, while it is proposed to refuse to pay a bounty to ourown 
sugar growers, this bill proposes to continue the bounty to the 
foreign sugar planters of Hawaii. At the present price of raw 
sugar, the 40 per cent ad valorem duty gives a special rate of 
1.026per pound. Theimportsfrom Hawaii in 1893 were 330,000,000 

ounds, so that by the adoption of this bill we give to these 

awaiians, assuming that the imports are no more than in 1893, 
the sum of $3,385,800. The kind of labor there employed is to 
be thus encouraged, whilst thatof the free farmers of our great 
Northern belt capable of producing beetsugar enough to supply 
the world, is refused a bounty. 

But the importations will probably increase. It isnot known, 
in fact it is not true, that all the sugars heretofore imported 
into San Francisco free as the product of the Sandwich Islands 
was grown uponthese islands. There are rumorsabroad of ves- 
sels loaded in Central and South America with sugar, which 
went to and cleared from Honolulu and landed their cargoes in 
the United States free of duty. 

Mr. President, I am now through with my consideration of 
this subject. I ask permission to insert in the RECORD as part 
of my remarks a copy of the report made by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] from the Committee on Finance on the 
27th day of February, 1883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 
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The report is as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 1013, Forty-seventh Congress, second session. | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, February 27. z 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 
report (to accompany S. R. 122) , 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S 
R. 122) providing for the termination of the reciprocity treaty of January 
30, 1875, between the United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
the Hawalian Islands, respectively report 7 

The simple recital of the facts as to our trade with th 
before and since the date of the reciprocity treaty, 
show its great inequality, and the conspicuous injusti 
and people of its longer continuance. 

Prior to the treaty the average annual importations of Hawaiian sugars 
amounted to about 15,000,000 pounds, all of a very low grade, upon which 
duties collected were only about $500,000; and that was represented to be 
full extent of the loss of revenue to which the United States would 
jected by the ratification of the treaty. 

t appears that the soil and climate of the Hawaiian Islands are pecu 
adapted to the growth of the sugar cane, as well as to that of rice: an 
was an increase of 50 per cent in the importation of Hawaiian suars 
first year after the treaty went into operation. In 1882the amount imported 
rose to the astonishing amount of 106,181,858 pounds. 

Beyond this the grade and value of these sugars by the use of the vacuum 
pan and centrifugal machines in the process of manufacture have been very 
largely changed; and now, instead of the larger portion coming in as it pre 
viously came, not above No. 10 Dutch standard, nearly the whole of it comes 
in above No. 10 Dutch standard, or 53,228,379 pounds above No. 10 and not 
above No. 13; 44,973,293 pounds above No. 13 and not above No. 16; and even 
above No. 16 and not above No. 20, 4,027,380 pounds. 

It is manifest that the treaty has givenan artificial stimulus tothe growth 
of Hawaiian sugars, and to the introduction of a grade of free sugars much 
above the standard of such as were to be lawfully admitted under the treaty 
The only class of sugar which was to be so admitted free of duty,a 
cording to the very explicit terms of the treaty, was *‘ museovado, brown 


Say 


© Hawaiian Islands 
tember 9, 1876, will 


to our Government 











the 


and all other unrefined sugar heretofore commonlyimported from the Ha 
waiian Islands, and now (1875) thrown in the markets of San Francisco and 


Portland as Sandwich Island sugars.” 

Beyond all question the sugars lately received from the Hawaiian Islands 
have not been such as were commonly and commercially known prior to the 
date of the treaty in the markets of San Francisco and Portland as Sand 
wich Islands sugars, and their admission is anopen and indisputable fraud 
upon the treaty. Inother words, if there was no treaty, the sugars now re- 
ceived would be subject at least to 1 cent per pound more duty than such 
as by the treaty we were to receive free of puty. 

Whether the Government can protect itself against this flagrant fraud by 
excluding these higher grades of sugars from the benefit of the treaty is 
very doubtful, as these same sugars, without diminishing their saccharine 
strength, may easily be so discolored as to reduce them below No. 10 Dutch 
standard, or to the class formerly known as Sandwich Islands sugars, and 
thus they would have at least a colorable title to pass free through the cus 
tom-house. 

We are bound to look at the possible result of any continuance of the 
reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands. There are 30,000 acres of 
sugar cane now reported as under cultivation, and the amount of land 
available for this purpose is estimated to be sufficient to add 250 per cent to 
the amount of the present product In no great length of time, under the 
hotbed application of the reciprocity treaty, the Hawaiian sugar product 
will be likely to be swollen to its utmost extent, or to the amount of 350,000 
000 pounds. The enormous capital already accumulated by those who have 
suddenly embarked in this enterprise points to an indefinite expansion 

Whether the low grades of sugar from China and India, costing 3 cents or 
less a pound, may not be brought to the Hawaiian Islands and reéxported 
to the United States at a large profit, is a question that hardly admits of 
doubt. The fixed belief of importers and producers of sugar and rice is that 
this has been done already. The temptation is great, and the difficulty of 
detecting such frauds is not small. 

The Pacific coast, instead of being benefited by having cheaper sugars in 
consequence of the reciprocity treaty, it is claimed have actually had to 
pay more for their sugars than was paid prior to the treaty, and more than 
2 cents a pound above the market prices on the Atlantic coast. Free sugars 
on the Pacific coast actually cost, therefore, at least 2 cents a pound more 
than dutiable sugars elsewhere. 

The statement herewith, furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
the amount of sugar admitted free of duty under the reciprocity treaty 

Statement showing the quantities and values of brown sugar imported 
from the Hawaiian islands and entered for consumption in the United 
States from 1877 to 1882, inclusive. 

(Pree of duty under reciprocity treaty, act of Congress approved August 
15, 1876, which went into effect September 9, 1876.) 


Sugar, Dutch standard in color— 

















o Above No.7 and not } Above No. 10 and not | Above No. i3and not | Above No. 16 and not Total 
Year ended June 30— above No. 10. above No. 13. above No. 16. above No. 20. otal. 
 — = | eS - 
Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
—= 11, 291,315 754, 490 10, i jog 5, = 406 426,303 ; 30,612,081 | 2,198,473 
161 10, 805, 283 757, 734 | 12,227, 7 3,550 | 4,897,345 | 301, 224 30, 368, 328 2, 274, 430 
501, 850 | 16,615,686 | 1,099, 164 | 15,670,564 | 1,118,118| 1,232,673; 92,0681 | 41,693,080 2.811, 193 
450, 030 | 28, 416, 596 1, 892, 737 aoe 1,689,061 | 1,477,493 | 103,659 | 61,556,324 4, 135, 487 
286, 28,486,589 | 1,774,952 | 43,049, 61: 2, 865, 362 | ___- er | %6, 909, 207 1,927, 021 
182, 873 | 53, 228) 379 3, 416,318 | 44,973,293 | 3,026,297 | 4,027, 380 292,595 | 106, 181, 858 6, 918, 083 
In the six years of the cperation of this treaty we have received sugars Rice imported from the Hawaiian Islands: 
from the Hawaiian Islands to the value of $23,264,687, and the duties we have Pounds. 
imposed upon other sugars of similar quality have averaged not less than | 1877 .........-.....---------------------------------------+-- accecee §=9, 004, 405 
55 percent ad valorem. At this rate our loss in six years by the sugar part | 1878 -..._.- bits “ eon 6, 063, 514 
of the Hawaiian treaty would —— De nnn enon ckccecade sacs ocanesuedsccench scnsundeshbeusensane 5, 553, 676 
is. annually rapidly increasing. Nee is ecient nes wm anmen sigs even sl inti ancascielipasindenindesinasiniontneteetnie 5, 062, 646 
the Uni States upon the same basis amounted to 0,906,00. These are | 1881 -._.......... .- 222.222. nn enn oon eee e ene nn wee nn eeeeees---- 6, 984, 406 
very large sums to throw away without any apparent or substantial equiv- | 1882 _......_..............-------.------------+---+------- eld ality tenes 10, 135, 678 


alent. but there is still more to be added. ° 

Without taking any account of the increasing quantity of Hawaiian mo- 
lasses brought here free of duties, the article of rice appears as one of their 
most rapidly increasing commodities, as will appear from the following 
table of the annual importations: 





It thus appears that this crop, within six years, has been increased more 
than 300 per cent. How much more — hereafter be expected depends, pet 
haps, upon the suecess of extensive irrigation. ‘I'he duty levied by the 
United States upon rice from other countries has been 2! cents per pound. 
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Consequently the loss of revenue to the United States upon the total amount, 
duty free from Hawaii, for five and one-half years has been $921,858; and this, 
added to the amount of loss upon sugar, makes a grand total of $13,717,436, 
‘he whole of this has been a clear-cut and distinct largess to the sugar and 
rice operators in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Instead of throwing away this vast sum upon the temporary sojourners 
in remote islands of the Pacific, where by no possibility can it confer any 
future advantage to our own country, would it not have been wiser to have 
bestowed the whole of this sum as a premium on sugars produced at home? 
Our annual expenditure for this necessary article of life is too great to be 
perpetuated forever. In 1882 the cane crop of sugars has been reported at 
125, tons. The amount of maple sugar is supposed to be growing less 
year by year, and the annual product varies, as estimated, from twenty-five 
to fifty million pounds, But itis believed, by those entitled to know, that 
the sorghum sugar will at no distant day contribute largely to the stock of 
sugars required for our home consumption. The beet-sugar production 
throughout Europe was established by direct encouragement, granted at 
first by Napoleon, to the home producers. 

Whether we copy this strikingly successful example or not most certainly 
we ought not to handicap our sugar producers by the longer continuance of 
the Hawalian reciprocity treaty, 

A table of our exports to the Hawaiian Islands is worthy of examination: 


| Exporpts, do- 
| mestic mer- 
chandise. 


Exports, 
coin and 
bullion. 
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In 1878 ‘ 
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In 1882 
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$187,513 
100, 250 
134, 980 
459, 650 
216, 205 
102, 499 


That our trade with the Hawaiian Islands is most —_ ofitable, will appear 

when we add up our entire domestic exports of merchandise and find that 
the whole for six years amounts to less than our actual remission of duties 
on sugar and rice, or to $13,033,314 of exports, against a loss of duties re- 
mitted of $13,717,436. It should also be noted that we settled a balance against 
us during the same years by an e: rtof gold and silver coin to the amount 
of $1,048,032. Up to this time inl our os of Hawaiian sugar exhibit 
a further increase, as compared with 1882, by which not less than an addi- 
tional million of our revenue will this year, in excess of last year, be sur- 
rendered to Hawalian sugar producers and refiners. 

What was the extraordinary inducement which led to the adoption of this 
reciprocity treaty? The Hawaiian tariff formerly subjected a part of our 
exports to a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, and the year previous to the 
treaty our exports so subjected amounted to $1,184,614, and, therefore, 10 per 
cent thereon was the sum to be annually remitted by the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment to the United States, — only $118,461, incontrast with the millions 
we have so unwisely surrendered. 

Itis to be remembered that, as soon as the treaty was ratified, the Hawaiian 
Government raised their tariff upon all dutiable merchandise from 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent, and thus might have perhaps recouped all they lost on 
the surrender of the 10 per cent duties upon dutiable articles, had not Great 
Britain remonstrated, when the law increasing duties appears to have been 
repealed. 

e number of natives in the Hawalian Islands is now estimated at 44,000, 
a little more than one-tenth of the population at the time of their discovery 
by Capt. Cook. The number of Chinese is represented to be 14,000, of whom 
3,865 arrived there in 1881; and this class of immigration may be indefinitely 
multiplied. With their thrift and economy they will be able to produce 
sugars as cheaply as they can be produced in any part of the world. At the 
present time the Chinese own several sugar plantations, while only one 
sugar plantation is known to be held by any native citizen. The natives do 
not accumulate or hold any considerable tions of real estate or other 
property. The foreign population domin: in public affairs, and, while a 
very reputable king appears in the foreground, the power behind the throne 
is made up of sugar planters and s corporations. 

Whatever political changes the course of time occur, Hawaiian 

roducts must find their only market in the United States, and this will 
forever secure friendly commercial relations. We have no interest in treat- 
ing the Sandwich Islands with greater favor than any other countries which 
sustain friendly commercial intercourse with us. It can not concern us 
who the rulers of these islands may be, as they can never be formidable for 
aggression, being over 2,000 miles distant from the Pacific coast, and even if 
hostile the most powerful naval force would be sure to control their actions. 
These islands are numerous, with coasts equal in extent to nearly one-half 
of those of the United States. 

Unlike the rocky barriers presented at Gibraltar, Malta, and St. Helena, 
the harbors and coasts are beyond the power of any —. to make impreg- 
nable. We have no colonial ons, and do not and shall not uire 
any for a surplus population so long as one-third of our acreage of lands re- 
mains uncultivated, and so long as the country is able annually to absorb 
and Americanize a million of foreign Smanigrente. Certainly there is no 
pressure requiring us to send to foreign lands any portion of our people, 
with a heavy subsidy to be paid and borne by those who remain at home. 

The carrying trade, in consequence of the great increase of Hawaiian 
sugars, has been, of course, correspondingly enlarged. Our shipping en- 
g in the trade across the Pacific Ocean sometimes find it convenient to 

at Honolulu, but whatever flag there floats, there will never be any ex- 
clusion of American vessels or denial of any advantages now accorded, as 
such exclusion or denial would be greatly and obviously to the detriment 
of Hawaiian interests. 

Years ago the Hawaiian Islands were of much importance to our vessels 
engaged in the whale fisheries, as they were accustomed during their long 
voy of two and three years to there for the purpose of ob’ 
supplies and for refitting and sometimes to send home a part of their catch. 
In 1859 there were 519 entries of whalers at Hawaiian ports, and in 1867 the 
number was still large or 243, but since that date the whalers have almost 
disappeared from the Pacific Ocean, and in “1881 there were only 19 which 
visited the Hawaiian Islands. : 

We require no fertitied Gibraltar, no half-way houses on any of the high- 

of the ocean leading to colonial de neies. Allsuch p are only 

ntained in time of by ex expenditures, and in time of 

war they are prolific sources of weakness. e time has not come when any 
such foreign entanglements can be justified. 

The present reciprocity treaty with the Hawalian Islands is so obvious 
adverse toe the interests of the United States, and so much more than woul 
now be asked for by Hawaii, that nothing less than its abrogation affords a 


may 
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sufficient remedy. Even those who would prefer a modification merely must 
see that the first step to that end, or to obtain any unsatisfactory result, is to 
wholly abrogate the present treaty. Doubtless the notice for its abrogation 
—_ be lawfully given by the President, or it may be done by Congress. 
The committee therefore report and recommend the adoption of the follow- 


ing: 

Joint resolution providing for the termination of the reciprocity treaty of 
the 30th of January, 1875, between the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Whereas it is provided in the reciprocity treaty concluded at Washinghen. 
the 30th of January, 1875, between the United States of the one part, and His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands of the other part, that this treaty 
‘*shall remain in force for seven years from the date at which it may come 
into operation; and, further, until the expiration of twelve months after 
either of the high contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its 
wish to terminate the same;” and 

Whereas it —o by a proclamation of the President of the United 
States bearing date the 9th of September, 1876, that the treaty came into op- 
eration on that day; and 

Whereas, further, it is no longer for the interests of the United States to 
continue the same in force; therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That notice be given of the termination of 
the reciprocity treaty, according to the provision therein contained for the 
termination of the same; and the President of the United States is hereby 
charged with the communication of such notice to the King and the Gov- 
ernment of the Hawaiian Islands, and the desire of the United States to 
make and maintain the most friendly commercial relations with that power. 
(See Senate Report, second session Forty-seventh Congress, No. 1013.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES], which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 
word ‘‘effect,” strike out ‘‘July” and insert ‘‘ January;” in the 
same line, after the word ‘‘ and,” strike out ‘' ninety-four ’ and 
insert ‘‘ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word ‘‘ and,” strike out 
‘*thereafter;” and after the word “ act,” in line 4, insert ‘‘ after 
January 1, 1895; so as to make the paragraph read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,’’ approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorites the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to ;roducers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane (eg 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bount 
i production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 1, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to state the 
effect of the change of dates upon the bounty and also the effect 
upon the importation of sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My understanding about the effect 
of the proposed amendment is that this sugar provision will go 
into effect on the Ist day of January next instead of the Ist day 
of July, in case the bill should be passed. Is that a response to 
the question of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, ALLISON. I observe that from the reading of the para- 
graph. I had supposed that the effect of it would be to give 
the bounty to the producers of sugar and also to give them the 
benefit of the duty upon this year’s crop. I should be glad to 
have the view of the Senator upon that subject. I also sup- 
posed the effect of it would be to induce large importations of 
sugar before the Ist of January, to be held in bond until after 
mn and then receive the increased price resulting from 
the duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The licenses issued by the eres 
Department for the production of sugar this year, if the-bill 
should go into effect on the Ist day of July, might raise some 

uestion as to whether the persons who produce sugar under the 
licenses would be entitled to the bounty for the entire year's pro- 
duction. I myself do not believe that the Government of the 
United States, after having enacted a law providing for the issue 
of a license authorizing people to produce sugar with the under- 
standing that they were to have the bounty for the production 
of the crop, ought to set that law aside while a crop is in proc- 
ess of being made and matured. 

I do not believe that the provision ought tobe done away with 
the Ist of July after the license has been issued by the Govern- 
ment, the crop has been planted, the work mainly done, and 
nothing left to do except to harvest the crop. I donot think it 
would be fair on the part of the Government to set aside the ar- 
rangement. For that reason, I favored the change of date at 
which the sugar provision should go into effect to the Ist day of 
January instead of tho Ist day of July, so that this year’s ar- 
rangement might be completed and carried out under the law 
as it exists now, and next year’s arrangements would go into 
effect under the new provision altogether. 

I noted what the Senator said in the course of his speech about 
a double advantage ae to the sugar growers from getting a 
benefit for their sugar this year and getting. the benefit of the 
increased tax next year. I do not believe that there would be 
any such effect as was suggested by the Senator from Iowa. I 
do not think in the nature of things it is possible for that to be 
the case. People who own sugar this year of course regulate 
its value by the chances and the prospects of the market here- 
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after, as they are likely to do all over the world. When a step 
is taken in tariff legislation which is likely to reduce prices or 
to increase prices, the knowledge of that fact is well known 
everywhere and by people all over the face of the earth who are 
likely to be affected by it, and they will arrange their business 
matters with a view to whatis likely to occur in the operations 
of development in commercial transactions as well as in tariff 
legislation. . I do not think such an effect can result as thatsug- 
gested by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I 
quite agree with him that we ought to apply the bounty princi- 
ple to the sugar grown this year. Igobeyond that, and believe 
we ought to apply it, as we agreed to apply it in the statute of 
1890; but that can be effected and will be effected by allowing 
the sugar duty to go into effect upon the passage of this bill, and 
providing for the difference between the duty here imposed and 
the 2 cents, which will thus give the producers all we contracted 
to give them. 

But if this production is allowed to stand then the producers 
of sugar who receive the bounty and hold their sugars until De- 
cember, as mostof them would, will receive not only the bounty 
but the increased price which is provided for in the bill,as will 
all sugars imported prior to the Ist day of January. I think 
that is an injustice which ought to be provided for in some 
equitable way in the bill, and I call attention to it now so that 
the Senator may have the opportunity to explain why it is done. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think that the Congress of 
1890 had any right and authority to bind other Congresses. [ 
think that people who raised sugar under the law passed in 1890 
raised it with the full knowledge that other Congresses had the 
power to repeal that law and with the full knowledge that Con- 
gress would repeal the law. That is very different, applied to 
a whole crop, and after the expiration of a crop, from a propo- 
sition to break into the law and amend it in the midst of the 
production of a crop which is being produced under licenses is- 
sued by the Treasury Department of the United States. 

I repeat, I do not believe the slightest advantage will come to 
the owners of sugar as the result of the new method of taxation, 
except the tax we propose of halfacenta pound, or possibly sixty- 
one one-hundredths of a cent a pound of increase that there 
may be in the price of sugar. But that will come to them with- 
out any regard as to whether there had been a bounty paid or 
not, and that same provision will apply to the holders of sugar 
anywhere who own the sugar, whether they produce it in this 
country or outof the country, or whether ‘op own it here or 
own it elsewhere. If there is an advance in the price of sugar 
as the result of the imposition of a tax uvon sugar that comes 
into this country, the holders of sugar will get the benefit of that 
advance, no matter where itcomesfrom, and nomatter by whom 
produced; it will make no difference whatever. The sugar pro- 
ducers get no benefit from this other than holders of sugar any- 
where and everywhere would get. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator by thisamendment provides 
that the law shall go into effect at the moment when the sugar 
crop is practically perfected instead of allowing it to go into ef- 
fect when the sugarcrop is practically exhausted. Now, togive 
opportunity for speculation by the bill without curing it is an 
injustice to the consumer. 

Mr. PLATT. Why not defer the taking effect of the duty 
until a year after the bounty ceases? 

Mr. ALLISON, That would be a very good arrangement. 

Mr. PLATT. Why make the duty;take effect just at the time 
when the bounty ceases? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
the largest amount of the home crop of sugar is made in my 
State, and that crop is marketed from November up to about the 
Ist of January.. Asa general rule the merchants make advances 
to the sugar planters. Veryfewof them have the means to carry 
on their business without aid from the commission merchants. 


The sugar is always forced into tlhe market as soon as it is made | 
in order that the sugar planters may meet their matured and | 


maturing obligation. So in point of fact, considering the cir- 
cumstances concerning the product of sugar in my State, the 
crop will be marketed and sold to a very large extent, if not en- 
tirely, a the Ist of January, 1895. 

Mr. FRYE. When is the cane perfected, ready for manufac- 
ture into sugar? 

Mr. CAFFERY. About the 10th of October the grinding 
commences. The cane in Louisiana does not mature until the 
weather gets cold enough. The coolness of the weather pro- 
duces the saccharine in the cane. 
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Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me, [donot wish in , 
the ——— degree to interfere with what I believe to be the 
just obligation of the Government: but my point is that we shall 
put the law into effect when the bill passes, and that we shall 
allow the sugar planters the difference between the duty, which 
will advance the price to at least the difference between the 
duty and the bounty of 2 cents, so that the sugar producer will 
get what he ought to have under the law, 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HIGGINS. For the present year. 

Mr. ALLISON. Forthepresentyear. [ would be even liberal 
in making that difference. Although the average rate of duty 
provided in the form of protection amounts to probably more 
than 1.3 cents a pound, I would be willing to give the producers 


of sugar eight-tenths of a cent a pound in addition to the duty: 
and then instead of making the law take effect on the Ist of 
January, 1895, I would make it take effect when the act passes, 


and there would be no injustice done to.anybody. 

Mr. BUTLER.. May I ask the Senator from Iowa a question 
before he sits down? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the Senator to say that an 
increase in the tariff increases the price of the commodity 
taxed? 

Mr. ALLISON. I said distinctly that this sugar duty will in- 
crease the price to the extent of the duty, and I will give the 
reason. This is an exceptional article. It has scarcely a paral- 
lel in the bill, unless it be tin plate, as provided by the act of 
1890, we producing last year less than one-seventh of the sugar 
consumed. Asa matter of fact, the duty is added to the price, 
and no one knows that, I think, better than my friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER, Then I understand the Senator fron Lowa to 
say that it is the only article in the bill where the duty is added 
to the price 

Mr. ALLISON. No;I did not say that. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only article in the bill where the tariff 
tax increases the price of the commodity. I have understood up 
to this time from our friends on the other side that the high tariff 
does not increase the price to the consumer of the commodity 
taxed. Now, the Senator says,as I understand him, that this 
tariff duty does not increase the price of the article to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from South Carolina now ex- 
presses an innocence I never gave him credit for. Of course, 
where domestic competition comes in as respects-an article 
whereby that domestic competition reduces the price, then 
another element enters into the question; but here, where it is 

erfectly well known that certainly not for eight or ten years at 
east domestic competition will interfere with the price as re- 
spects sugar, the duty will be added to the price, and it always 
has been added tothe price. I learned that in my boyhood, and 
I have never forgotten it to thisday. I have no doubt that my 
friend from South Carolina will understand me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I plead guilty to innocence in not keeping up 
with the meanderings, the backing and filling of one thing and 
another of our friends on the other side upon the tariff question. 
When it suits our friends they say a high tariff does not increase 
the price of the commodity; that domestic competition comes 
in: but when it suits them to take the other side, they say that 
it does add to the price of the commodity. I plead guilty; it is 
impossible with the ordinary intelligence to keep up with this 
meandering; and I do not, of course, pretend to compare with 





| my friend in that respect; [ confess I have not been able to keey 


up with it. ° 

Mr. ALLISON. My friend will meander a great dea] more 
than he has meandered in the past if he follows his party on the 
pending bill. He has meandered on it about once a fortnight 
since the discussion began. Sol think he will keep even with 
me at least in the meandering process. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is impossible to keep pace with our friends 
along the meandering proposition in regard to the tariff or any- 





thing else. I shall not attempt it. But 1 must confess [ wasa 
little surprised when I heard the Senator admit that the tariff 
| Was a tax. 

‘Mr. ALLISON. I have not admitted 
makes a great mistake. 


that. The 

I spoke of it as respects sugar. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh! I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I spoke of it as respects this particular ar- 

| ticle, which is an exception. Now, I want to say to the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana that I am willing to give them the full 


Senator 


As the season advances the | measure of this bounty in any arrangement they make in respect 


cane produces more sugar, but on account of frosts and freezes | to the bill, and not only full measure, but I will overflow it for 
their benefit. However, Ido not wish to have this paragraph 
as respects imported sugar to be postponed until the Ist day of 
January and the slender excuse made that it was necessary to 


in the latter part of the winter the planters find it necessary to 
commence taking off their crops about the 10th of October, so as 
to finish about Christmas. 
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do it in order to give a bounty to those entitled toa bounty under 
existing law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CAFFERY. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator's position is that the tariff on 
sugar is atax which the consumer pays. He makes a discrim- 
ination in the matter of a tariff on sugar as against other domes- 
tic products which are largely raised in the United States. I 
want to know if the State of Louisiana increased from 650,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar as the crop was last year to double that 
amount, whether the Senator then would place sugar in the cate- 
gory of articles, the tax on which was not paid by the consumer 
but by the foreigner. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would not. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island allow me just a moment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Weknow thatthe price of sugar,as the price 
of wheat, is made up from the total production and the total con- 
sumption,as I stated in some observationsI made this morning. 
Now, when we have reached a point where our production and 
our consumption of sugar mingle tegether practically, or nearly 
80,1 have no doubtwe can make a different arrangement in 
reference to sugar and follow Germany and give the market 
entirely to our own people. 

But that is not the case now; it will not be the case next year; 
it will not be the case the year after, probably not for ten years, 
though I will not put it off so long as that. erefore I am not 
in favor of the proposed adjustment. I believe if we could con- 
tinue the bounty provision it would bring about an increased 
production from beets as well as from cane. 

But what I want to know is why it is that when 80 easy an ar- 
rangement could be made which would thoroughly protect and 
care for Louisiana and the beet-sugar producers of Nebraska we 
are told upon the one hand that this bounty must be given this 
year in full and that the sugar duty must be postponed until 
January 1, 1895, because of that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think it is important that 
the people of the country should understand precisely what the 
pending amendment means. On the day that this bill goes into 
effect the price of sugar toevery consumer in the United States 
will be advanced a cent and_a half a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to say, if the Senator 
will permit me right there, that that statement seems to me to 
be utterly absurd. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I make the prediction—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is nofoundation for it in the 


world, 
Mr. ALDRICH. I make the iction now that on the Ist day 
of January, 1895, if that is the e finally fixed in the bill for the 


sugar schedule to go into effect, the price of to every per- 
son in the United States will advance a cent and a half a pound. 
Now, who will get the benefit of that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator hold—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido notcare to be interrupted just now if 
the Senator pleases. Who will get the benefit of that? 

Mr. BUTLER. I wanted to as to the meandering. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As to the question of revenue [ e a fur- 
ther prediction,that there will not be a cent of revenue received 
from duties during the year from this time; that not-one mill of 
revenue will be received from the importations of sugar for the 
year from the Ist of January. Who, then, will get the benfit of 
the cent and a half a pound? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question in that connection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator expect that there 
will be sugar bought and are into this country that is to 
be grown next year? I ask if all the sugar, the current year's 
supply, is not more than is consumed in the world. If all sugar 
is brow ht in, there will uot be enough in next year’s supply. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean to say there is not 
sugar enough existing in the world for six months’ supply of the 
United States? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not say anything of the kind. 
I say the current year’s supply required for consum is be- 
ing consumed everywhere, when the Senator ertakes to 
make the impression that a year’s supply would be brought from 
abroad and put into the United States it can not be sustained at 


all. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Lam not ae that. The tion of 
the committee is that the billshall gointoe months 
and it would not be necessary that the sugar for the United 
States supply to carry out the suggestion I msde should be im- 
ported immediately. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator said there would be 
an importation. That would presuppose an importation of the 
sugar in the world. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I madeno statementofthat kind. The Sen- 
ator jumpsatconclusions. I said that there would possibly be no 
importation the first six months after the schedule goes into 
effect. The Senator proposes that the refiners of sugar shall 
have six months additional time to import sugar for the use of 
the following six months. That is his statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Without duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without the payment of any duty at all. 
They have six months to gather from the markets of the world, 
wherever they may be, a six months’ supply, which I say is not 
improbable, especially in view of the fact that a large number of 
the sugar crops of the world are gathered in the period from 
November to December and can be imported here before the 
Ist of January. 

I say, then, the people of the United States would be taxed a 
cent and a half per pound from next January, and for a year not 
one cent of revenue will be received from sugar duties. Now, 
let us see who will get the benefit of this and what else will 
happen. Inthe mean time the United States will be required to 
pay $10,000,000, more or less—ten or twelve million dollars, the 
Senator from Louisiana thinks—to the planters of Louisiana for 
what? As a pure gratuity, and for this reason: The Louisiana 
crop will be gathered in November and December. It will be 
held until after the Ist of January, and the price will be ad- 
vanced a cent anda half a pound. They will get their 2 cents 
a pound bounty and their 14 cents in the way of an increased 
price on account of the duty. 

In other words, this is a plain, simple proposition to abstract 
from the Treas of the United States from ten million to 
twelve million dollars to pay to the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
without one particle of excuse or reason for it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. In addition to the bounty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In addition to the duty which will be col- 
lected of another cent and a half a pound, which will inure to 
the benefit of the same planters. 

Now, let us look at the other side of this question. You pro- 

to give the sugar refiners six months in which to gather 
from the islands of the sea and from all the countries that pro- 
duce sugar all the sugar they can buy, whatever it may be, and 
to bring it here, and before the Ist of January have it admitted 
at our ports freeof duty. On the Ist day of January that sugar 
will have advanced a cent and a half a pound, and the people of 
the United States may be called upon to pay a cent and a halfa 
und ‘on 2,000,000,000 pounds of sugar that will be consumed 
— between the Ist of January and the first of July. 

For whose benefit is that? What public reason can be given 
for any such action as that on the part of Congress? The sugar 
refiners will get the whole benefit of it; that is, $30,000,000 in ad- 
dition to $12,000,000 paid to the planters of Louisiana. Now, I 
say, gentlemen, this is too big a price to pay for the votes that 
are necessary to this bill. 

If that were all of it, if this were the only concession made in 
this way, the people of the country might understand the limita- 
tions of cost, but it is only one paragraph in this bill of abomina- 
tions by which money is taken from the Treasury of the United 
States and given to industries in certain States, in order to se- 
cure the votes of certain Senators to pass this measure. 

I think the Democratic party may well pause in the presence 
of a proposition like this, because the le of the country will 
understand exactly what it means. If you intend topass this bill, 
make your sugar schedule go intoetfect now. If you do not want 
to tax the people of the country for the benefit of individuals, if 
you are opposed to class lation, if you are opposed to taking 
money out of the public Treasury and putting it directly into 
the pockets of individuals, then make this sugar schedule go 
into effect now, and not on the Ist day of January, 1895. 

If you areso careful of the implied pledges of the Government 
of the United States, if you recognize the obligation of a con- 
tract to the sugar planters of Louisiana, extend that contract 
over the fifteen years which the Government has promised to 
extend it, and do not consent to this miserable compromise, by 
which you take ten or twelve milliondollars out of the Treasury, 
and fail to give the peopleof the United States the benefitof free 


a hope that the Senator from Arkansas, and the other mem- 

bers of the Committee on Finance, will see the great injustice 

of taking this step, and that they will withdraw the pending 
ndmen 


ame. t. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in 
the Senate in times past about the “‘immense profits” of man- 
, about the power of corporations, about the 
listic influences which surround Congress, but I want to say that 
if this scheme of public plunder for the benefit of one of the 








greatest and most avaricious corporations in this country is to 
succeed, I do not want to hear anything from the other side of 
the Chamber hereafter with reference to their hostility to cor- 
porations and monopolies and the greed of manufacturers and 
trusts. 

A ‘trust’ has come to be the name for any great aggregation 
of capital which attempts to monopolize an industry. Under 
that definition of it, there is no such trust in the United States 
as the sugar trust; and yet Senators will get up in their places 


in the Senate and tell us that the duty proposed by the amend- | 


ment suggested by a portion of the Finance Committee is a rev- 
enue duty. We have heard over and over again in this discus 
sion that this is a revenue duty—revenue possibly so far as the 
producers of sugar are concerned, but certainly a prohibitive 
duty so far as the refiners of sugar are concerned. 

I ask Senators on the other side of the Chamber to face 
this; that while they may claim that they have established a 
revenue duty so far as relates to the production of sugar, they 
have established a prohibitive duty so far as relates to refined 
sugar; and it makes no difference whether the figures which 
were given this morning by the Senator from Iowa |Mr. ALLI- 
SON] as to the amount of the duty which this amendment car- 
ries upon refined sugar are correct, or whether the figures given 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] and the Senator from 
Arkansas | Mr. JONES]are correct, either of them are prohibitive 
duties; and whichever is right, if this bill passes, there will be 
no importation of refined sugars into this country, because the 
duty will prevent it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Connecticut that they do not intend that there shall be any im- 

vorted. 
; Mr. PLATT. Why, I ask, isit that these amendments, either 
of them, and especially the last amendment,which was con- 
cocted on the 5th of May, overthrowing the report of the Finance 
Committee, and brought in here on the 7th of May—I ask why 
it is that this amendment is so constructed that no man can vote 
for a revenue duty on raw sugar without, at the same time vot- 
ing fora prohibitive duty upon refined sugar? 

What influence was it which changed the amendment? The 
testimony reported here by the committee of investigation rep- 
resents the Senator from Arkansas as having testified in that 
portion of his testimony referring to the hand which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had in its formation as follows: 

We simply met in the room while Senator VEsT was there, and it was sim- 


oly a suggestion to put this schedule in, and there were some Senators who | 


insisted that there should be an ad valorem duty on sugar. 

If we are to believe what we have been told around the Senate, 
it was not the Senators from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY and Mr. 
BLANCHARD! who ‘‘insisted” there should be an ad valorem 
duty upon sugar, but it was some other Senators who insisted that 
there should be an ad vaiorem duty on sugar. The ad valorem 
duty on sugar was not for the benefit of the sugar producer; it 
is not as favorable to him, we have been told, as a duty of 1 cent 
a pound under 80°, of 1.1 at 90°, or 1.26 at 98° of saccharine 
strength; it was not for the benefit of the sugar grower thatthe 
ad valorem duty was introduced here. 

[ have aright, then, toinfer that it was at the demand of some 
other Senators than those representing either the cane-sugar 
or beet-sugar industry in the United States that this change 
was made; and when it was made the affairs and interests of this 
monstrous and odious trust became so involved and mixed with 
the interests of the cane and beet sugar industry in this country 
that Senators representing the cane industry did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to vote against the proposed amendment. I 
think the Senator from Arkansas would have done well if he 
had told the investigating committee who those Senators were 
who insisted on an ad valorem duty, which was the pet project 
of this trust. 

It would be very interesting toknow who those Senators were; 
it would be very interesting to know what arguments they made 
tothe Finance Committee or to the Senators who had this matter 
in charge; what public interests were to be subserved by the 
changing of the duty, which had already been fixed by the Fi- 
nance Committee and reported by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, with a disclaimer, indeed, with regard to sugar, 
which I shall read: 


It is not necessary for me to say that I would rejoice to make sugarffree 
from taxation, had I alone the power. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Who said that’ 

Mr. PLATT. The chairman of the Finance Committee. At 
the time when reporting this amendment, which was reported 
by the Finance Committee, the chairman of that committee 
asseverated that he had been even then compelied to yield his 
views on the subject of sugar. Another member of the Finance 
Committee took occasion to say: 


Secondly, I disagree with my colleagues on the committee in respect to 
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the sugar schedule as it appears in the bill; and I shall feel impelled to offer 
at the proper time an amendment to this schedule, believing thatthe option 
to impose duties upon sugar either by the polariscope test. ora Dutch stand 
ard of color, as the customs officers may elect, is a Tangerous power to con 
fer upon any Government officer, and its effects will prove confusing and 
misleading when applied in pract I trust, however, that the committee 


upon further consideration will adopt this view and offer an amendment 
which will confine the test of all sugar, raw and refined, to the polariscope 
test alone, and thus make certain and d nite the duties each shall pay. 


But the amendment which came in here afterward on the 7th of 
May took out from theclausoe entirely the use of the polariseope,. 


| After the report, after one member of the Finance Committee 
said that he would make sugar free if he could, after another 
member of the Finance Committee said he would offer an amend- 
ment to make the polariscope the only test, there came on the 
7th of May, only two days after the 5th of May, this amendment, 
which not only dropped out the specific duties which had been 


agreed upon and adopted ad valorem duties which the trust 
wants, but dropped out entirely the polariscope test from the 
amendment so far as relates to sugar, and applied it only to mo 
lasses. : 

It would be interesting, Mr. President, if we could getat the 
facts in relation to these matters; and the suggestion made the 
other day by the Senator from Missouri |Mr. VEST] seems to be 
very pertinent here. In acolloquy with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH], in which the Senator from Missouri was 
asked why he had not followed his doctrine in the preparation 
of this bill, he replied: 

Mr. President, I have followed it as far asI could. Before God and man 
I have followed it as far asI could. The changes which have been made 


in 
any other direction have been forced upon the committee. I have stated as 
plainly as I could, without divulging personal contidence and the relation 
that should exist between members of the same party, the condition in 
which we have been placed by political exigencies which we could not con- 


trol. 


Mr. CULLOM. Who said that? 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest}. 

It would not only be interesting to the Senate, but it would 
be interesting to the country, if we knew what it was which had 
forced this trust amendment upon the Committee on Finance 
and upon the Democratic party in the Senate. There it is, a 
prohibitive duty for the trust, and forced upon the Senate be- 
cause, as the Senator in charge of the bill says, there were 
‘*some Senators ”* who insisted upon an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. President, if Senators upon the other side have surren- 
dered to this trust, the Democratic party of the country will not, 
I warn them, surrender to this trust. In the estimation of 
Democratic Senators the sun of the Democratic party may be 
now “‘shining in meridian splendor,” but when the people of 
this country know, as they will know, that the duty in this bill 
was put there at the demand of the trust by Senators who in- 
sisted upon ad valorem duty, which puts a capitation tax upon 
every individual in the United States; which compels the peo- 
ple of the United States who use sugar to pay one-seventh of the 
entire expenditures of the Government—when they know all this, 
and know that it is at the expense of the people and by the di- 
rection and compulsion of this great corporation, which distrib- 
utes 66 per cent per annum protit upon the real value of its prop- 
erty and the real sum upon which its property ought to be cap- 
italized, there will be a reckoning with Democratic Senators, 
and the sun of Democracy, which is now perhaps, in their esti- 
mation, shining in meridian splendor, will set in eternal dark- 
ness. 

Mr. HARRIS (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). Mr. President, 
I wish again to emphasize the importance of an early and final 
determination of this question—I mean of the tariff question 
generally, and not of the sugarschedule. On Friday last I gave 
notice that I should, on and after to-day, unless much better 
progress was made, ask for longer and later sessions; and that, 
so far as I could control it, we should have them. 

It is now nearly the usual hour of adjournment, and if I can 
get a unanimous-consent agreement to take the vote upon the 
pending amendment at an early hour to-morrow, and upon all 
other amendments to the sugar schedule without further debate 
after that hour, [shall be glad to accommodate the convenience 
of every Senator on the other side, and my own as well, by mov- 
ing a brief executive session, and then an adjournment; but un- 
less such agreement can be reached, my sense of duty will 
compel me to consent to stay here for longer hours and to ask 
other Senators to stay with me. Can I get such an agreement? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think the debate upon this 
particular branch of the subject at present is practically or very 
nearly exhausted, and I think we might come to an agreement 
to take a vote upon the pending amendment to the sugar sched- 
ule at 1 o'clock to-morrow. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON] has an amendment which he wishes to offer 
which is not pending, but I knowof no other amendments which 
will be offered from this side. The amendment intended to be 
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proposed by the Senator from Nebraska is to the bounty pro- 
vision of the schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. Under the order of the Senate 
we meet at 10 o'clock, and this bill will be the unfinished busi- 
ness and will be pending at half past 10. What hour to-morrow 
did the Senator from Rhode Island suggest for the taking of 
the vote? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
hour. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was quite willing myself to have a vote 
taken at 12 o'clock, but I have found, since I thought of that 
hour, that several Senators upon this side desire to speak for a 
few minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senate and the country know that Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Monday have been used and ex- 
hausted upon the first few lines of the sugar schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole of it has been debated. 

Mr. HARRIS. And they know also that most of that time 
has been spent not in any practical debate upon the effect of the 
legislation so much as in a mere political partisan controversy. 

Mr. MANDERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Tennessee that whatever complaints he may have against this 
side of the Chamber—— e 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam not complaining of sides; Iam complain- 
ing of the delay; and perhaps each side is more or less responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. HILL. Allow me to suggest tothe Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. TELLER. I shall be through in amoment. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Tennessee that the debate 
to-day has been quite as extended on his side of the Chamber as 
on this: and I donot believe it can be charged that in the debate 
on the sugar schedule there has been any attempt at delay. 
Everybody understands that this is the most important item in 
the bill; and I think I may say, without offense to anybody, itis 
believed by a majority of the Senate, if they could be at liberty 
to express their opinion, as the most indefensible. I do not 
think that 1 o’clock is at all too late, and I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee will not expedite action by attempting to go on 
to-night with this particular item. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, if I could throw into my 
remarks one-half of the emphasis which generally characterizes 
those of the Senator from Tennessee, I should say that the Senate 
of the United States and the country know that the debate of 
Wriday, Saturday, and to day has been of very great importance, 
and hasgiven a vastamountof information upon thisinteresting 
schedule of the bill. I repudiate the idea that there is any ef- 
fort in debate upon this schedule to waste time or to make po- 
litical capital. Certainly that which has been said is of value 
and importance. 

This is the interesting and important schedule of the bill. 
Upon its determination one way or the other probably depends 
the fate of the bill, and we need not shut our eyes to that fact. 
The pending amendment is that which is proposed by the Sena- 
ter from Arkansas [Mr. J ona representing probably the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Committee on Finance. It is an amend- 
ment simply proposing to fix adate when the McKinley bounty 
shall cease. hether. that shall be voted in or out, I propose 
to offer an amendment continuing the rye bounty until 

y 


I suggested 1 o'clock. , 
I hope the Senator will suggest an earlier 


the expiration of the term of the contract morally and, I might 
almost say legally, binding upon the Government of the United 
States. If that fail, there will be other amendments to this 
schedule. 

So far as I am concerned, I am ready that thereshall bea vote 
upon the pending amendment and upon the amendment which I 
ace me to offer at 11 or 12 o’clock, or any time to-morrow; but 

do not think that, after action shall be taken upon that amend- 
ment, all debate should be shut off from that which is really the 
sugar section of this bill. If the Senator from Tennessee will 
put his request in that form, that upon amendments to this 
first paragraph the vote shall be taken at 11 or 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, he will certainly meet with no opposition from me. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret that [am notable to putit in that 
form; but I have every desire and sincerely wish to meet every 
necessity and to conform to the convenience of every Senator as 
far as possible; but this schedule having been under debate 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, and the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Nebras having been elab- 
orately and ably debated by him already, if I can now get a 
unanimous-consent agreement to take the vote upon the pend- 


ing amendment at any reasonable hour to-morrow, and subse- 
quently the vote upon all other amendments to this schedule, 
without further debate, I shail be glad to conform to it; but if 
we are to have an agreement to take a vote upon a single amend- 
ment and the floodgates of debate still to remain open for days 
and days and indefinitely, I do notsece any benefit in such agree- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent—and that is a very large concession, 
against my will—that at 1] o’clock to-morrow we take the vote 
upon the pending amendment, after which we vote upon all 
amendments to this schedule without further debate. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; I object to that. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow at 1 o'clock the Senate 
proceed to vote upon the pending amendment, and then vote 
— all amendments to the sugar schedule without further de- 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska, I 
understood, interposed an objection to that proposition. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I should not be willing, as at presentadvised, ever toagree 
in regard to any pending measure that I should vote upon 
amendments to be offered in the future without debate. I do not 
think the Senator himself would think it was a good plan for 
any Senator to consent to, that he should agree, before knowing 
what a proposition is to be, that ke will vote upon it without 
giving his reasons, or trying to persuade other Senators either 
that it should or should not be adopted. 

So, when the Senator makes any request for such an agree- 
ment again, I hope it will be in such form as that all amend- 
ments to be offered shall be offered within a certain time, and 
then get the agreement about the range of debate afterwards. 
I think the Senator must agree, whatever he may think of the 
necessities of this bill, that we should not.be asked to bind our- 
selves to vote, without debate, upon any proposition that any 
Senator may offer, there being no limitation as to its being ger- 
mane under the Senate rules. 

Take, for instance, the proposition of the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Moraan] to-day, which struck me as containing a 
great deal of wisdom init. That may come up to-morrow as an 
amendment to this clause as much as to any other, and it might 
require an explanation or amendment to make it practicable or 
efficient. To say that the Senate shall bind itself to act upon it 
before it is offered without debate is utterly out of the question. 
I should sit here every night as long as I live rather than con- 
sent to such an arrangement as that. 

I think also that the Senator from Tennessee is a little mis- 
taken. He does not consider what is at this moment before the 
Senate. The sugar question is a great question, and it has been 
in the legislation of all foreigncountries. The relation of sugar 
to revenue and taxation has been the greatest single question of 
the kind that has beer debated. In the time of the Earl of 
Chatham, in the time of Robert Walpole it was the great question 
in English taxation, and so continued until very recently, and 
it is to be the great question with us. 

If this matter had been introduced as an independent question, 
instead of being contained in a bill of a thousand and more items 
and of several hundred paragraphs, with ten or a dozen sched- 
ules, everybody would say that but four days’ discussion of it in 
the Senate of the United States was wonderfully brief, and that 
we were making a great mistake in yielding to any impatience 
of discussion. I think this matter has got to have serious re- 
consideration on the part of the other side of the Chamber be- 
fore it is finally adopted. 

The Senator from Tennessee can not be, I suppose, the only 
Senator who isignorantof the expressions of impatience of Sen- 
ators which come across the aisle in regard to the proposition, 
as shown so clearly by the honorable Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. ALDRICH] a half hour ago. 

The Senatorfrom Tennessee and the Senators who think with 
him are fond of speaking of their States as sovereign States, and 
of the Senators as am ors from sovereign States. That 
was a favorite phrase of the late famous Senator from Georgia, 
Mr. Hill. We are forty-four States, spreading over a continent, 
with interests as distinct, although we have the same language, 
as an equal number of communities in Europe, and a larger 
number than the entire number of nations which make up the 
continent of Europe. There was a great deal of popular com- 
plaint about the length of time taken by the silver bill. 

While I felt an i tion at any suggestion that the major- 
ity of the Senate should not be permit to act, I never gave 
my assent to the complaint that too much time was taken up in 
dealing with that great transaction which affected the currency 
of the country and the interests of so many of its States. Sup- 
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pose there were held by the nations of Europea congress to set- 
tle for that group of communities of independent states and na- 
tions the sugar question alone, the Senator from Tennessee 
would think that three months was a wonderfull 
compare notes, to compare interests, to hear each other's argu- 
ments, and to have the question disposed of, and yet now he 


presses us because three days, and one of them Saturday, have | 


been expended in this discussion. 


I have not heard a speech from either side of this Chamber | 


upon the sugar question which was not as brief as the nature of 


the subject admitted, which was not compact, which was not | 


precisely to the point, and which was not designed and adapted 
to persuading the minds of those who differed with the speaker, 
if so be there was any chance of persuading them, and I think 
that whether the Senator desires to hasten final action upon 
this bill or not, this is not the time, it is not the subject, it is 
not the place, it is not the measure when such a pressure will 
tend to hasten its ultimate disposition. 


short time to | graph of the sugar schedule be voted u 


Mr. President, this is a very important question to States, to | 


communities, to the agricultural and mechanical interests, to 
property, to the great body of the people; and I think the Sen- 
ators who have charge of this measure on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic majority will, every one of them, including the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and the Senator from Arkansas, 
regret if they do not give a little more consideration than has 
yet been given to the proposition of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, which is, that instead of breaking off your bounty when 
your duty begins, you make one lap over the other. 

You are putting the bounty, so far as you pay it, into the 
hands of persons whowill get the thing twice—once in the form 
ofa bounty and once in the form of aduty—and you will also enable 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow at 1 o'clock the pending 
amendment and any amendments which refer to the first para- 

ony without further de- 
bate, and that the debate on the schedule. be limited after that 
| to ten minutes on each amendment. 
Mr. HOAR. No, ten minutes to each speech. 
Mr. ALLISON. Ten minutes to each Senator. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so under- 
| stand the request of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam indifferent, provided we have the agree- 
ment that we dispose of the schedule. Senators may make the 
limit of debate to ten minutes on the amendments, or ten min- 
utes to each speech. I am indifferent as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that debate on all other 
amendments submitted to the sugar schediile shall be limited to 
ten minutes by each Senator debating. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. HOAR. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that before the Senate 
adjourns to-morrow the schedule now before the Senate shall be 
fully passed upon. [A pause.] Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


| 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


_A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 


| the joint resolution (S.R. 89) making an appropriation to defray 


this great importing and refining trust and association, now ex- | 


isting in this country, to pile up the enormous amount of this 
raw commodity before the duty takes effect, and then the amount 
of the duty will be added to the price and go into their pockets, 
instead of benefiting either the Government or the people who 
pay taxes. 

hat is a pretty important point, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, though in charge of the bill and a memberof the Finance 
Committee, has not himself answered it. Ido not wish to say 


expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed; 

A bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the construction of a wagon 
and foot bridge across the south or main Canadian River at or 
near the town of Nobie, in Oklahoma Territory; 

A bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary Levans; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to print extra copies of the deci- 
sions of Interior Department relating to public lands and pen- 


| sions. 


anything disrespectful to the Senator, whose great intelligence | 


and clearness of apprehension we all appreciate, when I express 


my belief that he can not answer it, and that it can not be an- | 


swered. Therefore, it has to be met by some change in this 
proposition, and it will be met before it gets through. 
Now to say, when this enormous and important change is pro- 


sed, that nobody shall debate it, it seems to me my honorable | 
riend from Tennessee must himself see isan unreasonable prop- | 
osition. I thinka proposition can be made which will be accept- | 
able to that Senator, and will save the trouble which is now pro- | r« 
| sions. 


osed. 
e Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I suggest tothe Senator from 
Tennessee that he modify his request so that at 1 o’clock to- 
morrow—if that be the proper hour—all debate shall cease upon 
the pending paragraph, and that as soon as may be the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and the 
amendments already proposed by the committee may be voted 
upon without further debate; and after that paragraph shall 
have been concluded, that the next paragraph shall be proceeded 
with under the five-minute rule, and the schedule completed 
before we adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I had made up my mind to 
submit that precise proposition—— 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that the limit be ten minutes. 

ae ALLISON. ThenI suggest ten minutes’ debate instead 
of five. 
Mr. HARRIS. I think it possible that there may be amend- 
ments which neither the Senator from Massachusetts nor I an- 


ticipate. I hardly think it is probable, but it is possible that | 
| George E. Van Kennen, of New York, to bs collector of cus- 
| toms for the district of Oswegatchie, in the State of New York, 


there will be; and in that view there may be force in the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Massachusetts. In view of those 
suggestions I had decided so soon as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts should conclude to make the proposition to vote at a 
fixed hour upon the present paragraph, and whether there is or 


is not a limit—though I should prefer a limit to debate uponall | 
amendments subsequently offered—I want the distinct under- | 
standing that the sugar schedule shall be disposed of to-mor- | 


row. 
Mr. ALDRICH and others. That is all right. 
Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator to modify the request so that 


the debate shall be limited to ten minutes, instead of five min- 
utes, for each Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite satisfied to make the limitation 
five or ten minutes, with the understanding that to-morrow be- 
fore we adjourn we dispose of the sugar schedule. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Chair will state the question. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3150) for the relief of Thomas B. Reed, was read 
— by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

The bill (H. R. 5601) to authorize the construction of a wagon 
and foot bridge across the South or Main Canadian River ator 
near the town of Nobile, in Oklahoma Territory, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 5925) granting a pension to Mary Levans, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to print extra copies of the 
decisions of Interior Department relating to public lands and 
pensions, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 4, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


to succeed William R. Remington, resigned. 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 

Charles Neilson, of Maryland, to be Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, vice J. Lowrie Bell, resigned. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Frederick N. Cooper, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county 
of Rice and State of Kansas, in the place of Clark Conkling, 
whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

John W.Clendenin, to b> postmaster at Anthony, in the county 





of Harper and State of Kansas, in the place of Samuel H. Nes- 
bit, whose commission enpireé January 16, 1894. 

Joseph B. Fugate, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Harvey and Stateof Kansas, in the place of William J. Puett, 
whose commission expired May 27, 184. 
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John E. Ireland, to be postmaster at Iola, in the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas, in the place of W.H. McClure, whose 
commission expired April 22, 1894, 

Warren Knaus, to be postmaster at McPherson, in the county 
of McPherson and State of Kansas, in the place of James M. 
Simpson, whose commission expired February 19, 1894. 

Sara Blair Lynch, to be postmaster at Leavenworth, in the 
county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas, in the place of 
George Ritchey, whose commission expired May 27, 1894. 

J.M, MeCown, to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county of 
Lyon and State of Kansas, in the place of Isaac E. Lambert, whose 
commission expired January 9, 1894. 

Harry MeMillan, to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawaand State of Kansas,in the place of Thomas E. 
Hurley, whose commission expired February 25, 1894. 

P. A. Pearson, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county of 
Edwards and State of Kansas, in the place of Fred W. Edwards, 
removed. 

Edgar C. Post, to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county of 
Atchison and State of Kansas, in the place of Solomon R. Washer, 
whose commission expired March 20, 1894. 

Timothy Sexton, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county | 
of Butler and State of Kansas, in the place of Andrew J. Ryan, | 
whose commission expires June 10, 1894. 





William A. Sturm, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county 
of Sumner and State of Kansas, in the place of John H. Ball, 
whose commission expired February 19, 1894. 

David Swinehart, to be postmaster at Dodge City, in the county 
of Ford and State of Kansas, in the place of Richard W. Evans, 
whose commission expires June 10, 1894. 

R. J. Zahniser, to be postmaster at Mercer, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania, in the ere of David L. Bar- 
ton, whose commission expired June 6, 1894. 

Kittie B. Guynn, to be postmaster at Columbus, in the count 
of Colorado and State of Texas, in the place of James A. Tolf- 
ver, whose commission expires *June 23, 1894. 

Philip H. Keyes, to be postmaster at Keyser, in the county of 
Mineral and State of West Virginia, in the place of John Miller, 
whose commission expired December 20, 1893. 





CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 4, 1894. 
POSTMASTER. 


of Logan and State of Colorado, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, June 4, 1894. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
E. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. 'TerRY, for this day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BARTLETT, for two days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

To Mr: PAGR, for one week, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, for three days. 

To Mr. Krrpss, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

. “i Mr. AVERY, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
amily. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had — without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 5779) to grant certain lands to the township board of 
Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery pur 8. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution (S. Res. 89) making an appropriation to defray ex- 
penses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


: ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution (H. Res. 185) author the —— or condemna- 
tion of land in the vicinity of Gettys . Pa.; when the Speaker 
signed the same 


Robert W. Smith, to be postmaster at Sterling, in the county 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE ACROSS THE CALUMET RIVER. 


Mr. DURBOROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration ofa bill (S. 1424) to amend section 
3 of an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Calumet River, approved March 1, 1893. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of ‘An act to authorize the constructionof 
a bridge across the Calumet River,”’ wepreres March 1, 1893, be, and is hereby, 
amended so that the time within which the actual construction of said 
bridge may be commenced is hereby extended for the riod of two years, 
and the time for the completion of said bridge is hereby extended for the 
period of four years from March 1, 1894. 

The right of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby re- 
served. 

The following amendments, recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, were adopted: 

Line 8, strike out ‘two years” and insert ‘‘one year;” line 9, 
strike out ‘‘four” and insert ‘‘ three;” line 10, strike out ‘‘ March 
1, 1894,” and insert ‘‘ the date of the approval of this act.’’ 

The bill, as amended, was ordered toa third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DURBOROW,a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey Railroad Company, or either of them, 
to construct and maintain a bridge over the. Delaware River 
between the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The bill was read at length. 

Several amendments recommended by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered toa third reading; and it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MAHON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, Iask unanimous consent that the 
House ask for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill just passed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. WISE, Mr. DURBOROW, and Mr. MAHON. 

COMMITTEE CHANGES. . 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL of Minnesota was relieved 
from duty from the Committee on Indian Affairs, and Mr. TATE 
from duty on the Committee on Patents. The Speaker then ap- 
pointed Mr. HALL of Minnesota as a member of the Committee 
on Patents,and Mr. TATE as a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker,I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
further considering the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation 
of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the peste’ therein mentioned. 

r. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, there has been no call of 
committees this morning. 

The SPEAKER. There is no call of committees on the first 
and third Mondays of the month. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the motion to allow the gentle- 
man to present his report. 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported in lieu of the bill H.R. 6593, a bill (H. RK. 7324) to aid and 
encourage the holding of a cotton States international exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., in the year 1895, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor; which was referred to the Committee of the ole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 


| port, ordered 1o be printed. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority have leave to file their views upon this bill, 
to be printed with the report of the committee. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Before the question is put on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, I should like to ask 
him about how,much longer he expects the debate upon this 
banking bill to run? I ask the question for this reason: The In- 
dian Appropriation bill has given way upon three occasions to 
other matters in the House, and it is exceedingly important that 
we enter at an early period upon the discussion of that appro- 
priation bill. 








1894. 


The Ist of July is approaching; and the bill will probably be 
discussed at length in the House. As one member of the com- 
mittee, I would be very glad indeed to have its consideration be- 
gun*at an early day. We have been waiting now for about forty 
days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish to say 
to the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that to-morrow 
morning i will ask the House to go into Committee of the Whole 
to consider the Indian appropriation bill. 

REPEAL OF 10 PER CENT TAX ON BANK ISSUES. 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was agreed to; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr, 
RICHARDSON of Tennessee in the chair), and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (ii.R.3825) to suspend the operation of the 
laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent on notes issued during the 
period therein mentioned. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, the measure now pending be- 
fore the committee is one of comparatively little importance. The 
real question in the mind of every one is that which relates to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Cox); 
and that is a question of transcendent importance, involving as it 
does the financial policy of the nation. 

The law that imposed a tax of 10 per cent upon State bank issues 
was passed to exclude those issues from circulation, so as to leave an 
open field for a uniform national currency. ‘The proposition of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has for its ultimate purpose the rehabilita- 
tion of State banks as banks of issue; and, should it prevail, will 

‘result in restoring to our currency the varied and picturesque but 
largely worthless paper issues of the days before the war. In my 

_ judgment such result would be fraught with untold ills to the people 
of all classes, and would be a long step backward in financial legis- 
lation. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to discuss all the 
aspects of this question; the gentlemen of the committee having 
the bill in charge may be trusted to do that. I propose to confine 
myself to an examination of some of the legal aspects of the pro- 
posed legislation. My main proposition is thatit was the intent 
of the Constitution to put the currency of the country under the 
absolute control of Congress, exclusive of State interference, so as 
to secure for us a uniform monetary system. 

This is apparent, as it seems to me, from the language of the Con- 
stitution, from the history of itsadoption, from its contemporaneous 
and subsequent construction by some of the most distinguished 
statesmen and jurists known to our history. Paper money in the 
shape of notes issued by State banks had been in cirenlation for 
many years prior to the adoption of the Constitution—indeed, from 
the earliest colonial times. Its lack of uniformity and its general 
worthlessness were well known to and appreciated by the men who 
made the Constitution. 

During the Revolutionary war Congress issued over $300,000,000 
of paper money, which in 1787, at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, was not worth that many cents. In the light of these 
facts the framers of the Constitution wrote into that instrument 
section 8, article 1, declaring that— 

Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measures. 

And then, as if to emphasize the exclusive power of the Federal 
Government on this subject, they wrote into that same instrument 
section 10, of the same article — 

No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

Now, it will be observed that there is an express grant to Con- 
gress and a prohibition to the States. This clause as it originally 
existed in the first draft of the Constitution did not contain this 
prohibition. It provided that the States might emit bills of credit 
and make them a tender in payment of debts, “if Congress should 


assent.” The prohibition, you will observe, was not absolute but 
conditional. But on the 27th day of August, 1787, in the constitu- 


tional convention the following proceedings took place. 


I quote 
from the Madison Papers: 


. 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sherman moved to insert after the words ‘‘to coin money” 
the words “nor emit bills of credit, nor make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debts.” 


In other words it was moved to insert in the Constitution the very 
provision that you find existing in it to-day. 


‘Making these prohibitions absolute instead of making the measures allowable, 
- in the thirteenth article, with the consent of the Legislature of the United 

tates."’ 

Mr. GorMAN thought the purpose would be as well secured by the provision of 
Article 13, which makes the consent of the general Legislature necessary, and that 
in that mode no ——— would be excited; whereas an absolute prohibition of 
paper money would rouse the most as opposition from its partisans. 

fr. SHERMAN thought this a favorable crisis for “crushing rmoney.” If 
the consent of the Legislature could anthorize emissions of it, the friends of paper 
money would make every exertion toget into the Legislature in order to license it. 


The question being divided on the first part, “‘nor emit bills of 
credit,” eight States voted in the affirmative and one in the negative, 
and Maryland divided. The remaining part of Mr. WILson’s and 
Mr. SHERMAN’S motion was agreed to, nem con. 
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It is thus apparent that this prohibition as it now appears in the 
Constitution was made after consideration and debate and upon 
the distinct ground that it was important to crush paper money. 
And so, when Hamilton and Madison and Jay came to write that re- 
markable series of papers, to whose inflmence more than to any 
other the friends of the Constitution owed its adoption, they used 
as an argument in favor of its ratification the fact that it contained 
an express prohibition against the use of paper money by the States. 


I read you now from article 44 of the Federalist, the author of which 
was Mi. Madison: 

rhe extension of the prohibition to bills of cred to every 
citizen in proportion to his love of justice and his kr sprizgs 
of public prosperity. ° ; 

The loss which America has sustained since the peace fro ts 


of paper money on the necessary contidence between man and 
sary confidence in the public councils, on the industry and mor people 


and on the character of republican government, constitutes an 1 bt 
against the States chargeable with this unadvised measure, which l e 
main unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of gnilt, which can xpi ino 
otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power 
which has been the instrument of it. 

In addition to these persuasive considerations, it may be observed that the same 
reasons which show the necessity of denying to the States the powerof reculating 
coin prove with equal force that they onght not to be at liberty to substitute a 

Had every State a right to regulate the 


— medium in the place of coin. 
value of its coin, there might be as many different currencies as States, and thus 
the intercourse among them would be impeded; retrospective alterations in ita 
value might be made, and thus the citizens of other States be injared and ani- 
mosities be kindled among the States themselves. The subjects of foreign pow 
ers might suffer from the same cause, and hence the Union be discredited and 
embroiled by the indiscretion of a single member. 

No one of these mischiefs is less incident to a power in the States to emit paper 
money than to coin gold or silver. The power to make anything but cold and 
silver atenderin payment of debts is withdrawn from the States on the same 
principle with that of issuing a paper currency. 

It thus appears that the opinion of these gentlemen, each of 
whom was a constituent part of the constitutional convention, was 
at the time that they urged the adoption of this Constitution, to 
the express effect that the States had been prohibited by the terms 
of that instrument from emitting bills of credit which they called 
in general terms paper money. 

On December 13, 1790, Alexander Hamilton presented his famous 
report in favor of the establishment of a United States bank. In 
the course of that discussion he made use of this language: 

The emitting of paper money by the authority of Government is wisely prohib- 
ited to the individual States by the National Constitation, and the spirit of that 
prohibition ought not to be disregarded by the Government of the United States. 
‘Though paper emissions under a general authority might have some advantages 
not applicable and be free from some disadvantages which are appli able to the 
like emissions by the States separately, yet they are of a nature so liable to abuse, 
and, it may even be affirmed, so certain of being abused, that the wisdom of the 
Government will be shownin never trusting itself with the use of so seducing and 
dangerous an expedient. 

And you will recollect that the ground upon which the establish- 
ment of the United States bank was advocated, not only in the 
first instance by Mr. Hamilton, but in the subsequent struggles for 
its recharter, was that its establishment would tend to give usa 
uniform national currency. Mr. Madison, President of the United 
States, in his message sent to Congress on the 5th day of December, 
1815, uses this language: 

It is essential to every modification of the finances that the benefit of a uniform 
national currency should be restored to the community. ‘Che absence of the pre- 
cious metals will, it is believed, be a temporary evil; but until they can again be 
rendered the general medium of exchange it devolves on the wisdom of Congress 
to previde a substitute which shail equally engage the confidence and accommo- 
date the wants of the citizens throughout the nation, 

rom this it clearly appears that the opinion of Mr. Madison in 
1815, when occupying the Executive chair of the nation, was ent‘rely 
in consonance with his opinion when, as a private citizen, he urged 
the adoption of the Constitution in the Federalist on the ground 
that the States were prohibited from issuing paper money. 

There can be no possible donbt as to the proper function of Con- 
gress on this subject and as to its right and consequent duty to pro- 
vide the people of the country with a currency which shall be both 
uniform and national. : 

I have quoted from the message of Mr. Madison; now let me quote 
further from the report of his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, 
made in 1815, to the effect that never was the exclusive power of 
the Congress to regulate the currency denied even by those gentle- 
men who were in favor of gold and silver as the standard of all 
values. Mr. Dallas said: 

By the Constitution of the United States Congross is expressly 
the power to coin money, to regulate the value of domestic 
circulation, and (as a nec 





sted with 
and foreign coins in 
sary implication from positive provisions) to emit bills 
of credit, while it is declared by the same instrument that ‘‘no State shall coin 
money or emit bills of credit.” The constitutional authority to emit bills of 
credit has also been exercised in a qualified and limited manner. During the exist- 
ence of the bank of the United States the bills or notes of the corporations were 
declared by law to be receivable in all payments to the United States, and tho 
Treasury notes, which have been since issued for the services of the late war 
have been endowed with the same quality. 

The constitutional and legal foundation of the monetary system of the United 
States is thus distinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Government to insti- 
tute and regulate it, whether the circulating medium consists of coin or bills of 
credit, "must, in its general policy, as well as in the terms of its investment, be 
deemed an exclusive power. It is true that a system depending upon thé agency 
of the precious metals will be affected by the various circumstances whic 
diminish their quantity or deteriorate their quality. The coin of a State some- 
times vanishes under the influence of political alarms, sometimes in consequence 
of the explosion of mercantile speculations, and sometimes by the drain of an 
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unfavorable course of trade. But whenever the emergency occurs that demands 
a change of system it seems necessarily to foliow that the authority which was 
alone competent to establish the national coin is alone competent to create a 
national substitute. 


In February, 1816, there was pending before the House a bill for 
the establishment of a national bank, reported by John C. Calhoun, 
of South Carolina, chairman of the Committee on National Cur- 
rency, and Mr. Calhoun announced his views with respect to State 
bank issues, the right and necessity of absolute Federal control, in 
no measured or uncertain terms. I beg to read from what he said 
on ag occasion. You will find it in vol, 2, Calhoun’s works, at 
p. 157. 


As to the state of thé’eurroncy, Mr. Calhoun proceeded to remark, that it was 
extremely depreciated, and, in degrees, varying according to the different sections 
of the country. All would assent, that this state of the currency was a stain on 
public and private credit, and injurious to the morals of the commanity. This 
was so clear a position that it required no proof. There were, however, i ain 
siderations arising from the state of the currency, not so distinetly felt, nor so 
ane assented to. The state of our circulating medium was, he said, opposed 

the principles of the Federal Constitution. ‘'he power was gree to Congress 
by that instrument, in express terms to regulate the currency of the United States. 

In point of faet, he said, that — though given to Congress, is not in their 
hands. The power is exercised by banking institutions, no longer responsible 
for the correctness with which they manage it. Gold and silvor have disappeared 
entirely. There is no money but paper money; and that money is beyond the 
contrd of Congress. Noone, he said, who referred to the Constitution, could 
doubt that the money of the United States was intended to be placed entirely 
under the control of Congresa. The only object the framers of the Constitution 
could have had in view, in giving to Congress the power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coins, must have been to give a steadiness and 
fixed value to the currency of the United States. 

The state of things at the time of the adoption of the Constitution afforded 
Mr. Calhoun an argument in support of his construction. There then existed, 
he said, a depreciated paper currency, which could only be regulated and made 
uniform aa pie a power for that purpose to the General Government. The 
States coul not do it. He argued, therefore, taking into view the prohibition 

inst the States issuing bills of credit, that there was a strong presumption 
this power was intended be given exclusively to Congress. 





There had indeed, Mr. Calhoun said, been an extraordinary revolution in the 
currency of the country. By a sort of undercurrent, the power of a to 
regulate the money of the country had caved in, and upon its ruins had sprang 
up those institutions which now exercised the right of making money for and in 
the United States; for gold and silver are not now the only money—whatever is 
the medium of purchase and sale must take their place; and as bank paper alone 
was now employed for this peepee, it had become the money of the country. A 
change great and wonderful has taken place, said he, which divests. you of your 
rights, and turns you back to the condition of the Revolutionary war, in which 
every State issued bills of credit, which were made a legal tender, and were of 
various values. 2 

This, then, Mr. C. said, was the evil. We have, in lien of goic and silver, a 
pees medium, unequally but geueeety depreciated, which cts the trade and 

ndustry of the country ; whic zes the national arm; which sullies the 
faith, both public and private, of the United States ; a medium no longer restin 
on gold and silver as its basis. We have, indeed, laws regulating the currency o 
foreign coins ; but they are, under present circumstances, a mockery of legisla- 
tion, use there is no coin in circulation. The right of making money, an at- 
tribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important right, was exercised by two 
hundred and sixty banks scattered over every part of the United States, not re- 
sponsible to any power whatever for their issues of paper. 

The next and great inquiry was, he said, how this evil was to be remedied. 
Restore, said he, these institutions to their original use; cause them to give up 
their usurped power; cause them to return to their legitimate office of places of 
discount and deposit; let them be no aes mere paper machines; restore the 
state of things which existed anterior to 1813, which was consistent with the just 
policy and interests of the country; cause them to fulfill their contracts—to 
respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there shall be a uniform 
value to the national currency; your constitutional control will then prevail. 


Time prevents my reading further from Mr. Calhoun, but the con- 
clusion at which he arrived, you will observe, was that the only 
remedy for the evils of a depreciated currency lay in the exercise 
by Congress of its constitutional power to drive out of circulation 
the State-bank issues and to establish an uniform national currency. 

Mr. Chairman, the spirit that animates the advocates of this meas- 
ure to-day is the spirit of State rights; that narrow and contracted 
doctrine which makes a man’s country not the continent of which 
he is a citizen, and all of which is eee by our flag, but that 
petty piece of territory which, known by some particular name, 
assumes an importance in his mind to which it is not entitled, save 
as a part of the United States of America. 

In the face of these gentlemen I flaunt this speech of the greatest 
statesman that ever lent the luster of his name to the pernicious 
doctrine that belittles American citizenship and makes that which 
is continental only provincial. I invoke to-day the shade of John 
C. Calhoun against the monstrous proposition to denationalize our 
currency and plunge us ninto the quagmire of State bank issues. 
Fe ag on the ublican side.]} 

r, STRAUS. Will the gentleman allow me one question? 

Mr. DALZELL. I donot care to be interrupted, because my time 
is so short. 

Turning now from the great apostle of State rights, I ask you to 
listen to the great expounder of the Constitution, to whom Liberty 
and Union were of all things in life the dearest. Ina made 
=e United States Senate on the 25th of May, 1832, Mr. Webster 
said: 

A ourrency is an essential and indis security for the fruits of 
tndustty and beens enterprise. Every man Weeows. of industry, every man 
who desires to preserve what he honestly possesses or to obtain what he can 
honestly earn, haa a direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating medium, 
euch a metium as shall be a real and substantial representative of property, not 
liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown up or blown down by the 
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breath of speculation, but made stable and secure by its immediate relation to 
that which the whole world regards as of a permanent value. 

A disordered currency is one of the test of politicalevils. It undermines the 
virtues necessary for the support of the social system, and encourages propensi- 
ties destractive of its happiness. It wars against industry, frugality, and &con- 
omy, and it fosters the evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. Of all the 
contrivances for ong Os laboring classes of mankind, none has been more 
effectual than that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most 
effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat of the poor 
man's brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, these bear li Mtly 
on the apenene of the mass of the community compared with a fraudulent cur- 
rency and the robberies committed by depreciated paper. 

Our own history has recorded for our instruction enough of the demoralizin 
fentener, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the virtuous and we 
disposed, of a degraded paper currency, authorized by law, or in any way counte- 
nanced by Government. 


He says further, on the very point I am discussing: 


“Tt is further to be observed that the States can not issue bills of credit; not that 
they can not make them legal tender, but that they can not issue them atall. Is 
not this a clear indication of the intent of the Constitution to restrain the States, 
~ ae establishing a paper circulation as from interfering with the metailic 
circulation 


‘Banks have been created by States with no capital whatever, their notes be- 
ing put into circulation mag on the credit of the State, or the Statelaw. What 
are the issues of such banks but bills of credit issued by the State? I confess, 
Mr. President, that the more I reflect on this subject, the more clearly does my 
mind approach the conclusion that the creation of State banks, for the pur- 
pose and with pet oy of circulating paper, is not consistent with the grants 
and prohibitions of the Constitution.” 

I have already quoted Mr. Calhoun, whose name ought to be one 
to conjure by with the Democratic party; now, let me quote another 
distinguished statesman, who occupies somewhat the same relation to 
the Democratic party that Alexander Hamilton does to the Federal- 
ist party. I mean Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania. There is no 
stain on his reputation asa man. Nothing detracts from his fame 
as amongst the most illustrious of our scholars infinance. He pre- 
pared an article in 1830 for an American review, on Banks and Cur- 
rency. That article is full of wisdom and shows the intimate and 
accurate knowledge he possessed of the subject of which he treated. 
Let me call attention to it. 

Mr. WALKER. Give the volume and page. 

Mr. DALZELL. I quote from volume 3 of the writings of Albert 
Gallatin, at page 319. 

We have already adverted to the provisions of the Constitution, which declare 
that no State shall either coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coins a tender in payment of debts, or pass any law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, and which vest in Congress the exclusive power to coin money 
and to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania object 
to a question directly at that point? 

Mr. DALZELL. Not if it is only a question. 

Mr. BOATNER. Would the gentleman object to stating there 
that the views which were expressed by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Calhoun, were all overruled by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Briscoe vs. Kentucky, and that that was sanctioned by three 
successive decisions of the Supreme Court holding to the same effect. 

Mr. DALZELL. My answer to the gentleman is that my con- 
struction of the decision in the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank of 
Kentucky is that it did not overrule the views of Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Calhoun, which I have cited. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that he has 
not quoted Mr. Webster entirely, on that subject. ; 

Mr. DALZELL. LIhope I will not have a speech injected into the 
body of mine. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Very well. I did not know whether 
you wanted to give Mr. Webster complete or in piecemeal. 

Mr.DALZELL. Mr. Webster, like every other man in public life 
for a lifetime, expressed, at different times, opinions hardly consist- 
ent with each ot er, but I think I can demonstrate to this commit- 
tee, if I have the time, that the views I have cited as —-. from 
Mr. Webster were the matured views of his life, and that he died in 
the belief of them. Mr. Gallatin says: 

It was obviously the object of the Constitution to consolidate the United States 
into one nation, so far as re ed all their relations with foreign countries, and 
that the internal powers of the General Government should be applied only to 
objects necessary for that purpose, or to those few which were deemed essential 
to the prosperity of the country and to the sont convenience of the people of 
the se States. Amongst the objects thus selected were the power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States and the control over the monetary sys- 
tem of the cou ° 

This asennad power is, and has ever been, one of primary importance. 
It is for want of such general power that Germany has always been inundated 
with coins often debased and varying from state to state in standard and in 
denomination. The same defect was found in the former united provinces of the 
Netherlands, and the banks of ——_ of Hamburg and Amsterdam were origi- 
nally established for the p of correcting that evil. Even under the articles 
of confederation Congress already the sole and exclusive right and power 
of regulating the alloy and value of coins struck by their own authority or by 
that of the respective States. It was on a most deliberate view of the subject 
that the same powers were confirmed and enlarged by the Constitution and the 
individual States excluded from any participation which might interfere with the 
controlling power of the General ment. 

With the exce; of those which areconnected with the foreign relations of the 
United States, either in war or on ego there are no powers more expressly and 
exclusively vested in a less disputable nature or of greater general 
utility than those on the su of currency. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HAUGEN, -I yield twenty minutes of my time to the gentle- 
man. I believe I have an hour, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has an hour, 
and yields twenty minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, perhaps anticipating a point upon which I 
shall dwell later on more at length, but which I want to dispose of, 
so far as Mr. Gallatin is concerned, before I leave him, Mr. Gallatin 
says in this same article: ; 


Congress has the power to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, and on 
any description of bank notes. That power has already been exercised, and the 
duties may be laid to such an amount and in such a manner as may be necessary 
to effect the object intended. This object is not merely to provide generally for 
the general welfare, bat to carry into effect, in conformity with the last para- 
graph of the eighth section of the first article, those several and express pro- 
visions of the Constitution which vest in Congress exclusively the control over 
the monetary system of the United States, and more partionlarly those which 
imply the necessity of a uniform currency. 

Congress may, if it deems proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes which will 
put an end to their circulation. It may lay such a duty on all bank notes as 
would convert all the banks into banks of discount and of deposit only, annihi- 
late the paper currency, and render a bank of the United States unnecessary in 
reference to that object. 

This is simply an indorsement, half a century in advance of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Veazie Bank vs, Fenno, 
about which I shall have something to say further on. 

Mr. Gallatin then goes on to say that— 

It was not at all anticipated, at the time when the former bank of the United 
States was first proposed, and when constitutional objections were raised against 
it, that bank notes issued by multiplied State banks, gradually superseding the 
use of gold and silver, would become the general currency of the country. 

The effect of the few banks then existing had not been felt beyond the three 
cities where they had been established. The States were forbidden by the Con- 
stitution to issue bills of credit; bank notes are bills of credit to all intents and 
purposes, and the States could not do through others what it was not authorized 
to do itself, but the bank notes, not being issued on the credit of the States, nor 
guaranteed by them, were not considered as being, under the Constitution, bills 
of credit emitted by the States. Subsequent events have shown that the notes of 
State banks, pervading the whole country, might produce the very effect which 
the Constitution had intended to prevent by prohibiting the emission of bills of 
credit by any State. 

The injustice to individuals, the embarrassments of Government, the depreeia- 
tion of the currency, its want of uniformity, the moral necessity imposed on 
the community either to receive that unsound currency or to suspend every pay- 
ment, purchase, sale, or other transaction incident to the wants of society, ut the 
evils which followed the suspension of specie payments, have been as great, if 
not greater, than those which might have been inflicted by a paper currency 
issued under the authority of any State. We have already adverted to the sev- 
eral provisions of the Constitution which gave to Congress the right and imposed 
on it the duty to provide a remedy; but there is one which deserves special con- 
sideration. 


This special consideration to which Mr. Gallatin refers is that of 
providing a uniform currency for the nation. 
He goes on to say: 


We will now ask whether, independent of every other consideration, Congress 
was not authorized and bound to pass the laws necessary and Pee for carrying 
into effect with good faith those provisions of the Constitution f And whether that 
could er can be done in any other manner than either by reverting to a purely 
metallic or by substituting a uniform currency to that which had proved so essen- 
tially defective in that respect, and which, from its not being subject to one and 
the same control, is, and forever will be, liable to that defect. 


And then, advancing a step further than any to which I have 
alluded, Mr. Gallatin lays down this proposition, that the uniformity 
of taxation called for by the terms of the Federal Constitution 
depends upon a uniform circulation. 

Mr. WALKER. Elaborate that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Hesays: 


The uniformity of duties and taxes of every description, whether internal or 
external, direct or indirect, is an essential and fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution. Itis self-evident that uniformity can not be carried into effect without 
a corresponding uniformity of currency. Without laws to this effect it is abso- 
lutely impossible that the taxes and duties should be uniform, as the Constitution 
prescribes; such laws ure, therefore, necessary and proper in the most strict sense 
of the words. ‘There are buttwo meansof effecting the object—a metallic or a uni- 
form paper currency. Congress has the option of either; and either of the two 
which may appear the most eligible will be strictly constitutional, because 
strictly necessary and proper for carrying into effect the object. 

Now, the practical importance of this suggestion is shown by Mr. 
Story. Pursuing this idea, suggested by Mr, Gallatin, Mr. Story 
said: 

he nig the late war with Great Britain (1812 to 1814), in consequence of the 
banks of the Middle, and Southern, and Western States having suspended specie 
pepeeenta for their bank notes, they depreciated as low as 25 per cent discount 

rom their nérmal value. The duties on imports were, however, paid and received 
in the local currency, and the consequence was that goods imported at Baltimore 

aid 20 per cent less duty than the same goods paid when imported into Boston. 
his is a plain, practical violation of the Constitution that all duties, imports, 
and excises should be uniform. 

So that we have here, first the proposition of Mr. Gallatin, which 
appeals to us as a matter of reason, and next the proot of its truth 
in the historical facts recorded by Mr. Story. 

_ Referring again to Mr. Story upon this same subject of the neces- 
sity of a uniform national currency, 1 read from sections 1119 and 
1120 of his work on the Constitution: 

The grounds upon which the general power to coin money and to regulate the 
value of foreign and domestic coin is granted to the National Government can not 
require much illustration in order to vindicate it. 

_ He then dwells at some length upon the necessity of having some 
single and central control of the currency, and goes on to say: 


The only amiss which could properly arise under our political institutions 
is whether it should be confided to the National or to the State government. It 
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is manifest that the former could alone give it complete effect and secure a whole- 
some and uniform currency throughout the Union. The varying standards and 
regulations of the different States would produce infinite embarrassments and 
vexations in the course of trade, and often subject the innocent to the grossest 
frauds. The evils of this nature were so essentially felt that the power was un 
hesitatingly confided by the Articles of the Confederation exclusively to the 
General Government, notwithstanding the extraordinary jealousy which per- 
vades every clause of that instrument 

But the concurrent power thereby reserved to the States (as well as the want of 
a power to regulate the value of foreign coins) was, under that feeble pageant of 
sovereignty, soon found to destroy the whole importance of the grant Che floods 
of depreciated paper money, with which most of the States of the Union during 
the last war as well as the Revolutionary war with England, were inundated, to 
the dismay of the traveler and the ruin of commerce, afford a lively proof of the 
mischiefs of a currency under the control of the States 

It will be hereafter seen that this is an exclusive power in ( rress 
being expressly prohibited from coining money. 

I submit, therefore, that the language of the Constitution itself, 
the circumstances contemporaneous with and attendant upon its 
adoption, and the construction placed upon it by eminent states 
men and jurists familiar with its history, conclusively establish 
the fact that one of the main objects intended to be accomplished 
by its adoption was to vest the absolute control of our monetary 
systém in Congress, with a view to the establishment of a uniform 
national currency, and as a means to that end the entire abolition 
of State-bank issues. 

I go a step further now, and I say that State-bank issues are pro- 
hibited in express terms by the language of the Constitution. That 
language is: 

No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit 
gold or silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

The point here, you will observe, is, what is the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ emit bills of credit?” It would be useless for me, and some- 
what an act of assumption on my part, to undertake to advance my 
view as to the meaning of this phrase, in face of the fact that it 
has already received judicizl consideration and decision, after most 
elaborate argument on the part of some of the most brilliant legal 
minds in our history. I ineline to believe that the meaning of the 
phrase is that which is given it by Chief-Justice Marshall in the 
case of Craig vs. Missouri, reported in4 Peters. The decision in 
that case is conclusive to my mind against the constitutionality of 
State-bank issues, notwithstanding decisions that have been ren- 
dered since. 

The case of Craig vs. Missouri was this: The Legislature of Mis- 
souri passed an act entitled ‘‘ An act for the establishment of loan 
offices,” by the provisions of which an issue was authorized of cer- 
tificates in denominations not exceeding $10 nor less than 50 cents, 
in the following form: 

This certificate shall be receivable at the treasury of any of the loan offives in 
the State of Missouri, in discharge of taxes or debts due to the State, for the sum 
of dollars, with interest for the same at the rate of 2 per centum per annum 
from this date. 

These certificates were made receivable for taxes, State and mu- 
nicipal; for the salaries and fees of all officers, and in payment for 
salt made at salt springs owned by the State. Certain property of 
the State was pledged for their redemption. 

The question was whether this act was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as infringing the prohibition against 
the emission of bills of credit by the States. The court decided 
that it was, the opinion being delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall. 
In his opinion he reviewed the history of paper issues during the 
period of our colonial history and that immediately preceding the 
adoption of the Constitution, pointed out the evils arising there- 
from and deélared that— 

To cut up this mischief by the roots, a mischief which was felt through the 

United States, and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of all, the 

poor declared in their Constitution that no State should emit bills of credit. If 
he prohibition means anything— 

He said— 

if the words are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any paper 
medium, by a State government, for the purpose of common circulation 

The fact that the issues authorized by the act were not made a 
legal tender, the chief justice held to be immaterial. 

The Constitution— 

He said— 
considers the emission of bills of credit and the enactment of tender laws os 


the States 


* s make anything but 





distinct operations, independent of each other, which may be separately per- 
formea. Both— 
He said— 


are forbidden. To sustain the one, because it is not also the other; to say that 
bills of credit may be emitted, if they Le not made a tender in payment of debts, 
is in effect to expunge that distinct, independent prohibition, and to read tho 
clause as if it had been entirely omitted. 

In other words, the case of Craig vs. Missouri decided that the 
emission of any paper medium by a State for the purpose of com- 
mon circulation was within the inhibition of the Constitution. 

It defined “bills of credit” to signify ‘‘a paper medium intended 
to circulate between individuals, and between government and 
individuals, for the ordinary purposes of society.” 

Now, if we stopped there, if there were no other decisions than 
the decision in the case of Craig rs. Missouri, I undertake to say 
that no man would have the temerity to assert that there could be 
a rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue and a new imposi- 
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tion on the people of this country of the evils which existed prior 
to the passage of the law which is now sought to be repealed. But 
there have been subsequent decisions on this question, and in ascer- 
taining the present state of the law it behooves us to examine those 
decisions. The next is the decision in the case of Briscoe rs. The 
Bank of Kentucky, reported in 11 Peters. 

The case was twice argued. Upon its first argument Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall was still upon the bench, and a decision was arrived 
at following the lines of the decision in Craig v. Missouri. Unfor- 
tunately for the country in any aspect of the case, unfortunately 
for the country in every aspect, Chief Justice Marshall died. A 
reargument was ordered. At that time the political conflict, with 
which we are all familiar as a matter of history, between Andrew 
Jackson and the U. 8. Bank had its influence. Roger B. Taney, 
Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury, who removed the deposits, 
was appointed Chief Justice in Marshall’s place, and upon the 
reargument of the case another decision was arrived at. 

The case was as follows: 

The State of Kentucky chartered a banking corporation of which 
it became the sole shookholder. This corporation the State author- 
ized to issue notes, All of its directors were chosen by the legis- 


lature of the State; all the dividends were payable to the State. 


The notes were made substantially a legal tender. The faith of 
the State was pledged for their redemption. Upon this state of 
facts the court held that the issues of this bank were not within 
the constitutional inhibition against the emission by a State of 
bills of credit, and upon this decision the friends of repeal rely as 
establishing the constitutionality of State bank issues in general. 
Tt does not seem to me that the case rules all that is claimed for it. 
What it does rule must be learned from the questions legitimately 
before the court, not from the dicta in the opinion, which are numer- 
ous and unreliable. ; 

It can not surely be contended that a State can do indirectl 
what it can not de directly; that it can emit bills of credit throug 
the medium of a corporation while it can not emit bills of credit 
itself. It is the characteristic feature of this case and of every case 
that follows if upon the same subject that the issues of the banks 
in question had behind them the credit of the State and the addi- 
tional credit of a private corporation, behind which latter credit 
was the further security of a paid up capital stock. 

Woodruff vs, Trapnell (10 Howard) and Darrington vs. Bank of 
Alabama (13 Howard) are cited as affirming the principle that 
State-bank issues are not bills of credit within the meaning of the 
Constitution. But none of these cases decide that. It is to be 
observed of all of them that they present facts identical with those 
presented in Brisco vs. Bank of Kentucky, and that the notes an- 
thorized to be issued in each of them had for their redemption a 
double security, the responsibility of the State and that of the cor- 
poration, So that nothing can be affirmed of these cases save and 
except that they hold that the notes passed upon a the char- 
acteristics described were not bills of credit. So much these cases 
decide and no more. It is particularly to be borne in mind that no 
case has ever decided that State-bank issues in general are lawful. 
Nor has any case ever decided that any State-bank issue is lawful, 
even such as are passed on the cases that I am now discussing, in 
the presence of an exercise by Congress of the power to regulate 
coinage and commerce. 

In this case of Brisco vs. Bank of Kentacky the court was care- 
ful to say that— 

There is no principle decided by the court in the case of Craig ve. Missouri 
which at all conflicts with the views here presented. 

One of the principles decided in the case of Craig vs. Missouri was 
that bills of credit ‘‘signify a paper medium intended to circulate 
between individuals and between government and individuals for 
the ordinary purposes.of society.” 

An elaborate wr poy | — was filed by Mr. Justice Story, 
in which he adhered to the doctrine in its entirety as laid down. 
Craig vs. Missouri. After reviewing at length the history of colonial 
and confederation currency, he says: 

This historical review furnishes a complete answer to every argument which 
has been used on the present or on former occasions; which made tho nature of 
bills of credit depend upon any — ~~ ~ the simple one of being for 

of credit to the oskontes conclustvely estab: 
lishes, that none of these ingenius suggestions and distinctions and tions 
were or could have been in the minds of the framers of the Constitution. They 
acted upon ere -_ ont — Seer and soonest, by —_s bap States 
pao =) money whose wete ied or d or prom- 

They looked to the mischief intended to be guarded in the future 
the light and nee of the past. They knew that pepe money issu 
by the States constantly depreciated, whether funds for redemption were 

ed for or not; whether there was a promise to pay or a promise to receive; 
whether were payable with or without interest; whether they were nomi- 
in presenti or in futuro. They knew that whatever paper Seer 
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upon their own sole credit, funds, and responsibility, so always, that they did 
not use certain prescribed forms of expression. If the States were to possess 
these attributes in ample sovereignty, it was worse than useless to place such a 
prohibition in the front of the Constitution. 

It was holding out a solemn delusion and mockery to the people, by keeping the 
faith of the Constitution to the ear and breaking it to the sense. y judgment 
is, that any such interpretation of the Constitution would be as unsound as it 
would be mischievous. The interpretation for which I contend is precisely that 
which was maintained by this court in the case of Craig vs. The State of Missouri 
where all these ingenious suggestions, distinctions, and definitions to which I 
have alluded were directly overruled. 


A comparison of these cases then discloses the fact that ‘bills of 
credit” are defined in such terms by the decision in Craig vs. 
Missouri as would make unconstitutional the ordinary issues of 
State banks, and that the paper passed upon in the case of Briscoe 
rs. The Bank of Kentucky was held not to fall within the principle 
enunciated in Craig vs. Missouri. And I assert with the greatest 
confidence that it is not within the power of the advocates of the 
rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue, the advocates of the 
repeal of this tax, to show me «# case that rules that any State bank 
issue is not within the inhibition of the Constitution that does not 
contain the characteristics of the bank issues that were held con- 
stitutional in the case ef Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky. 

And, sir, with humility, but with permissible independence as a 
legislator, even if the case decided more than it did, I would ask 
leave to dissent from the majority that rendered the decision in the 
case of Briscoe rs. The Bank. I would prefer to stand with John 
Marshall and dare to believe him right, and the majority that de- 
cided against him wrong. I would prefer to be on the side of the 
dead man, whose voice even from the grave ought to be most potent 
with Americans, 

Now, narrow and limited as the decision is in the case of Briscoe 
vs. The Bank, it is very much shaken by a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances under which that decision was rendered. I[havealready 
recited the political character of the controversy, but I beg you to 
bear in mind in addition that the decision was made against the 
judgment of the greatest legal intellect that adorns the history of 
American jurisprudence. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania suf- 
ficient time to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, that decision as rendered was in 
conflict with the opinion of a man who has been admitted to peer- 
ship with the greatest lawyers of the English-speaking race. No 
name in the history of Saxon law may be written before his. A 

ioneer in the untrodden forest of our constitutional history he 
cowal a pathway straight to the light, in which all men, not with 
thankfulness only, but with admiration, unhesitatingly followed, so 
that to-day lawyers the world over, without distinction of national- 
ity or tongue, bear willing witness to the genius of one of Virginia’s 
most illustrious sons, John Marshall, our greatest Chief Justice. 
(Applause. ] 

r © not admit, Mr. Chairman, that the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank decided the } ity of State bank issues in general. I have 
already indicated the extent to which, in my judgment, that 
decision goes, and it falls far short of what is now claimed to be 

ible in case the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
should prevail. 

Assuming now, for the sake of the argument, that which I den 
as a matter of fact, that under the ruling in Briscoe vs. The Ban 
of Kentucky, State bank issues are constitutional, I inquire what 
is the state of the law with respect to paper currency? 

The right of the Federal Government to create a bank, to create 
banks of discount and deposit, with the power to issue currency, 
was settled conclusively in the famous case of McCulloch vs. The 
State of Maryland. It was there asserted and is now the law that 
all powers exist in the Federal Government by implication that are 
necessary and proper to into execution the powers express] 
granted by the Constitution; that the terms “necessary an 
proper” do not demand an absolute necessity but are nearly if not 
altogether synonymous, and that the question of the necessity and 
propriety of the exercise of the power is a legislative question. 

This doctrine is conclusive, of course, of the constitutionality of 
national currency; and so it has been ruled, directly and indirectly, 
many times that national banks and national-bank issues are con- 
stitutional. I do not stop to cite the cases. It haseven been ruled, 
as we all know, and is now the law, that Congress has the right to 
attach to its bills of credit, its Treasury notes, a legal-tender quality, 
and that not only with respect to debts contracted after, but with 

ts to debts contensted before the passage of the law. 

It would seem then, giving to the decision in Briscoe vs. the Bank, 
all the effect that is claimed for it, that State-bank issues of the 
character there upheld are within the limits of constitutional power 
—it would seem that Federal currency is also within the limits of 
constitutional power. But in the decision of Brisco vs. the Bank, 
no question was nted as to the effect of the exercise of both 
State and Federal power contemporaneously in the authorization of 
acurrency. Now, I hold it to be true that, however you may reason 
with respect to abstract right, no right exists in a State that is not 
subordinate to the supreme right of Congress to ate the cur- 
reney, and that no paper can be issued that interferes with the 
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prescribed by Congress, perhaps there would be no ebjection; other- 


etary system. i : 
In other words, I contend, and I believe it to be the law, that 


supreme and exclusive right of Congress to give us a uniform mon- 
i 
| 


| wise there would. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as I have said, Lam not going to rehcarse 


whatever may have been the rights of the States and the rights of | the doleful story of State-bank issues or to indulge in figures. 


Congress in the absence of any action upon the subject by Congress, 


Speaking im a general way from a theoretical point of view alone 


the moment that Congress takes charge of the subject its right | and ignoring for the time being altogether the facts of history, itis 


becomes exclusive, and no State right exists that is not subordinate 
toit. [Applause.] 


Let me quote Chief-Justice Marshall again. He says: 


America has chosen in many respects and to many purposes to be a nation; 
and for all these purposes her Government is complete, for all these objects it is 
supreme. It can, then, in effecting these objects, legitimately control all individ- 
~i and all governments within the American territory. 


Now, one of the respects in which America has chosen to be a 
nation, one of the purposes for which she has chosen to be a nation, 
as to which her qommment is complete, and for whose object it is 
supreme is embodied in the section of the Constitution which says, 
‘‘the Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
And I ask you the question how can you divorce the power to regu- 
late commerce from the power to regulate the instruments of com- 
merece? And beyond all cavil or question one of those instruments 
is money. 

Now, the. argument upon that question has been made much better 
and more ably than it can be made by any words at my command, 
I adopt, therefore, for my present purposes the language of Daniel 
Webster in a speech made in the United States Senate in 1837 : 


This power over the coinage is not the strongest nor the broadest ground on 
which to place the duty of Congress. There is another power ted to Congress 
which seems to me to appy to this case parent irresistibly, and that is the 
gommercial power. ‘The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce, not with foreign nations only, but between the States. This 
is a full and complete grant, and must include authority over everything which is 
part of commerce or essential to commerce. And is not money essential to com- 
merce ! 

No man in his senses can deny that; and it is equally clear that whatever 
paper is put forth with intent to circulate as currency, or to be used as money, 
immediately affects commeree. Bank notes, in a strict and technical sense, are 
not, indeed, money, but in a general sense, and often in a legal sense, they are 
money. They ave substantially money, because they perform the functions of 
money. ‘They are not like bills of exchange, or common promissory notes, mere 
proofs or evidences of debt, but are treated as money in the general transactions of 
society. If reeeipts be given for them, they are given as formoney. They pass 
under a legacy, or other form of gift, as money. And this character of bank 
notes was as well known and understood at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution as it is now. 

The law, both of England and America, regarded them as money in the sense 
above expressed. If Congress, then, has power to regulate commerce, it must have 
a control over that money, whatever it may be, by which commerce is actually 
earried on. Whether that money be coin or paper, or however it has acquired the 
character of money or currency, if in fact it has becomean actual agent or instru- 
ment in the a of commercial transactions, it essentially then becomes 
subject to the regulation and control of Congress. The regulation of money is 
not so much an inference from the commercial power conferred on Congress as it 
is apartofit. Money is one of the things without which in modern times we can 
form no practical idea of commerce. It is embraced, therefore, necessarily in 
the terms of the Constitution. 


So that whether you place the power of Congress on the coin- 
age clause of the Constitution, or on the interstate and foreign 
commerce clause, in any event you have clothed Congress, con- 
stitutionally, with a power which is exclusive in its exercise, and 
before which every other power, however granted, short of the Con- 
stitution itself, must go down. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly apparent that it would be 
absolutely impossible for Congress to exclusively control the mone- 
tary system of this country if there is to be a rehabilitation of the 
State banks as banks of issue. I do not propose to rehearse the 
doleful story of the state-bank issues and their consequences—— 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question just in that connection? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. TALBERT, of South Carolina. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania takes the ground that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to coin money, emit bilis of credit, stamp their value, and to 
give the people of the United States a uniform system of currency ? 

Mr. DALZELL. A uniform system of currency, yes. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Caroliha. Do I understand that the 
gentleman would be opposed in his opinion to the States borrow- 
ing their proper proportion of this uniform system of currency from 
the Federal Govssmnant and issuing it under control of the State 
laws, it being a national currency, loaning it in sueh manner as 
they may see proper or as may be directed by the State Legislatures, 
and to discount it to their own people in a uniform manner and 
perform the functions of money in the State? 

Mr. DALZELL. In answer to the gentleman I will say that I am 
not ame to any system of — properly secured and prop- 
erly devised, under the powers vested in choaton, which system 
shall be exclusively under Federal control. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. My idea is to allow Con- 
ary to make general laws for the issuance of the currency, and 
et the States have the control of the direct issuing of it amongst 
their own people. Would the gentleman object to a system prop- 
erly guarded t would accomplish that end? 

Mr. DALZELL. If under such laws or such system as might be 
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clear, from the necessity of the case, that State-bank issues mean 
issues by as many different authorities as there are or mav be States 
in the Union. These now number 41. 

The views that prevail in these 44 jurisdictions at any given time, 


| and from time to time upon questions of finance, will be as varied 


as are the locations, the climate, the interests, the habits of the 


ao ga of these widely-separated commonwealths. Kansas and New 


York are not likely to agree as to the character of their banking 
institutions. Colorado and Pennsylvania are likely to entertain 


widely different views. The Pacilic Slope and the New England 
coast are more than likely to disagree on questions relating to Stato 
currency. 

But the diversity will not be the prodact of 44 as a multiple, 
even. Many kinds of banks will spring into life under thevarying 
views of the different legislatures of the same State, constituted 
from ‘ime to time of men of diverse notions, influenced at one time 
by this domination and at another time by that, so that necessarily 
the currency of 44 States, created in each at different times by dit- 
ferent legislatures under different influences, will be, like Joseph’s 
coat, of many colors. Nothing of certainty or uniformity can be 
predicated of a currency called inte being under such conditions. 
Some of it will have capital behind it; some of it will not. Some of 
it will have adequate capital behind it; some of it inadequate. And 
some of it will be of one value and some of another; some of no 
value at all. 

But why theorize, since we have in evidence the facts of history? 
In 1859 this country was cursed by the curreney of 1,570 different 
State banks. Of these banks 832 were broken, had failed, were 
fraudulent, but in any event all were worthless. That is to say, 
nearly 50 per cent of the currency in the hands of the people was a 
dead loss—printed paper and nothing else. 

The history of some of these institutions is simply startling when 
one considers how much is involved in the solvency of banks whose 
issues go into the hands of the men who earn their daily bread in 
the sweat of their face. Let megive youan example: The Farmers’ 
Exchange Bank, of Gloucester, R.I., had a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
Only a little over $19,000 was ever paid in, and of this the directors 
withdrew what they paid in, leaving three thousand and odd dol- 
lars. One Dexter bought outeleven of the directors for $1,300 each, 
paid out of the bank’s funds. He borrowed of the bank $760,265. 
When it failed it had $86.46 if specie; amount of bills out un- 
known, estimated at $580,000. 

These facts I get from Sumner’s “ History of American Currency.” 
The Fort Wayne Times gives a description of the currency of Indi- 
ana in 1843, which is instructive as te some dectrines of redemption. 
State bank paper was the standard. Scrip was issued for the 
domestic debt of the State, and was receivable for Statedues. That, 
you will observe, was one kind of currency. Bank scrip was a 
State issue to the bank to reimburse it for payments to canal con- 
tractors. That, you will observe, was another kind. ‘‘ White dog” 
was a State issue, to pay for canal repairs, and was receivable for 
certain lands at its face, and interest. That, you will observe, was 
another kind of currency. ‘‘ Blue dog” was a State issue for canal 
extension, receivable for canal lands and eanal tolls. That was 
another kind of currency. ‘Blue pup” wasashinplaster currency 
issued by canal contractors, and redeemable in “blue dog.” Quo- 
tations, State bank being the standard, scrip, 85 to 90; bank scrip, 
85; ‘‘ white dog,” 80 to 90; ‘* blue dog,” 40; “ tite pup,” anything you 
could get for it. [Laughter. ] 

The Ohio’ nomenclature was wider still, ‘‘ yellow dog,” 
‘smooth monkey,” “‘ blue pup,” and “sick Indian.” 
lar descriptions are wanting. 

And that is the kind of currency that the money plank in the 
latform of the last national Democratic convention asks us to go 
ack to. 

It is urged, of course, that with our experience in the past asa 
guide, State bank issnes hereafter will only be permitted upon 
proper security, and subject to proper restrictions. 

But who is authorized to speak for all the States, and to bind the 
unlimited future by a pledge? It is useless to indulge insuch wild 
and baseless anticipations. The evil inheres in the system itself, 
not in itsadministration only. Uniformity of currency is absolutely 
impossible save where controlled by a single Governmental author- 
ity. 

This was strikingly pointed out by Mr. Dunscombe in his book 
entitled “The present system of banking exposed,” published in 
1841. He says: 

The currency of the United States consists of a small amount of gold and silver 
coins and bullion; a larger amount of State-chartered bank notes, exchangeable 
for specie; a far larger amount of bank notes not convertible into specie, com- 
posed of the notes of nonspecie-paying banks; the notes of banks of other States; 
unauthorized paper of individuals, of companies and of associations, in the simil- 
itude of bank notes, issued and circulated as money, and post notes, deposit 
notes, checks, State scrip, and bills of exchange. * * * Bank notes compose 
so large a propertion of the circulating medium that those who will not take 
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them in payment of their debts can nut collect their dues nor carry on busi- 
néss requiring the use of money. The etiorts ot State legislators to correct the 
defects of the currency must ever be as unavailing as their attempts to suppress 
small bills have hitherto proved. Their actions are desultory, unconnected, and 
temporary, liable to the influence ame interest or political party feeling, 
that may vary in the several States and prevent their uniform action. 

All the States can not be expected to pass similar laws upon this genper. simul- 
taneously; consequently, the currency might be chan i by State legislation, 
but it could never be radically reformed. eof the States have passed laws 
to suppress the circulation of small bills within their own territories; but their 
immediate inundation with those of other States, often much more uncurrent 
than their own had been, aided in obtaining a repeal of the laws, or their suppres- 
sion, just at the moment, perhaps, when the neighboring States, from seeing the 
advantages of the measure, were about to pass efmilar laws. <7 eas le are the 
only legitimate source from which to expect permanent and radic relief, Con- 
gress is the only proper body, possessing legitimate power and authority, to 
organize them for that purpose. 


Lay was in 1840, when the Union consisted of 26 States. Ithas 
now ° 

~} BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you believe the right to establish a uniform 
currency involves the duty to establish a sufficient amount of it? 

Mr. DALZELL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Do you believe that can better be done by allowing 
national banks to fix the volume, or by letting the Government 
issue it itself? 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, now, I willsay to my friend from Nebraska 
that Iam not now advocating any particular scheme of banking. 
I am simply reciting what I consider the danger would be in a step 
backward, to wit, in the repeal of this 10 per cent tax. I am not 
prepared to advance any system of banking, or to say that I have 
— the subject enough thought to indorse any new method. I 

now @& gee thing when I see it, and that is all. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then you do not express an opinion as between the 
greenback and the national-bank note ? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not. . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr.DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr.NEWLANDS. I believe the gentleman belongs to that class 
of legislators in this body who believe in legislating in order to 
restore confidence in England, and for that reason you have 
destroyed one-half the metallic currency of the country? 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not yield to the gentleman, when he gets 


- wp and starts a question with an insinuation against me. I abso- 


lutely decline to yield. 

I say next, Mr. Chairman, that it was in answer to the call of duty 
and as the result of a bitter experience that Congress imposed the 
10 per cent tax upon State bank isstes. 

By reason of these issues the constitutional provision for uniform 
taxation was at times violated, and the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce set at naught. A variedand in 
large part worthless paper money filled all the channels of trade, 
because it was the principal, and during the frequent suspension of 
specie payments, the only available circulating medium. 

Heeding at last the lessons of Hamilton, and Madison, and Dallas, 
of Calhoun, and Webster, and of the great Chief Justice, Congress 
exercised its power and destroyed this pestilential currency by im- 
position of the tax now sought to be repealed. 

In his annual report, made on November 25, 1864, Comptroller of 
the Currency McCulloch, touching the subject of regulating the vol- 
ume of the currency, said: ‘ 


As long as there was any uncertainty in regard to the success of the national 
banking syste m or the de ular verdict upon its merits and security, I did not feel 
at liberty to recommend discriminating legislation against the S banks. It is 
for Congress to determine if there is any longer a reasonable uncertainty on these 
points, and if the time has net arrived when all these institutions should be 
compelled to retire their circulation 

\t is indispensable for the financial success of the Treasury that the currency 
of the country shov\: be under the control of the Government. This can not be 
the caso as long as State institutions have the right to flood the country with 
their issues. As a system has been devised under which State banks, or at 
least as many of them as are needed, can be reorganized so that the Government 
can assume a vightty control over bazk-note circulation, it could hardly be con- 
sidered oppressive if Congress should prohibit the further issue of bank notes 
not authorized by itself, and compel by taxation (which should be sufficient to 
effect the pit ees being oppressive) the withdrawal of those which have 

n ssued. 

M ; own wtelen is thatthis should be done, and that the sooner itis done the bet- 
ter it will be for the banks themselves and for the public. As long as the two 
systems are contonding for the field (although the result of the contest can be no 
longer doubtful) the Government can not restrain the issue of paper money, and 
as —— which is everywhere given to a national currency over the notes 
of the State banks indicates what is the popular judgment in regard to the merits 
of the two systems, there seems to be no good reason why Congress should hesi- 
tate to relieve the Treasury of a serious embarrassment and the people of an 
unsatisfactory circulation. 


Secretary Fessenden, in his annual report to Congnese on the state 
of the tinances, made December 6, 1864 (second on Thirty-eiglith 
Congress), referring to Comptroller McCulloch’s report, said: 


The statement exhibits a large and increase, and demonstrates the popu- 
larity of the system. The rapid and ex OS eee 
es 


iaken place unless consideration as to its safety and su 
advan . ae i sheald Se seid that pertaus Chess alventagtn way ee to 
those individually interested than to community at large, the reply is, that a 


single uniform currency, possessing the same value throughout the whole country, 
has been too long a general object of desire to have its importance questioned. 

If to this great and obvious good be added the benefits to Government, in its 
financial operations, of being freed from all the uncertainties and embarrassments 
arising from a currency over which it can exercise no control, the advantages of 
any system which will effect these objects can admit of nodebate. The Secretary 
was not among the first to approve the plan adopted by Con gress, and which seems 
to be receiving ort ular sanction. Time and observation of its effects have, 
however, convinced him that the system, if not without defects, is based upon 
sound principles, and is entitled to all the benefits of a fair trial; and it is quite 
apparent that the to be hoped can not be fully realized so long as another 
system, at war with the great objects sought to be attained, shall continue to 
exist, unchecked and uncontrolled. 

While, therefore, the Secretary would not advise the adoption of unfriendly or 
severe measures, ane to embarrass the business of the country, especially when 
the indications are so favorable that the national system will soon replace all of a 
— local character, he is yet of the = that such discriminating legisla- 
tion should be had as will induce the withdrawal of all other circulation than that 
issued uuder national authority at the earliest practicable moment. 


Following upon these suggestions the act now sought to be 
repealed was passed. From the date of its passage the State banks 
contended that the law was unconstitutional and void. A case was 
finally taken to the United States Supreme Court, the well-known 
case of the Veazie Bank (of Maine) vs. Fenno. Two distinguished 
constitutional cu ee Reverdy Johnson of Maryland and Caleb 
Cushing of Massachusetts, were employed by an association of State 
banks to represent the Veazie Bank. Messrs. Johnson and Cushing 
contended, Ist, that the tax in question was a direct tax, and that it 
had not been apportioned among the States agreeably to the Con- 
stitution, 2d, that the act imposing the tax impaired a franchise 

anted by the State and that Congress had no power to pass any 

aw which would effect such result. 

Attorney-General Hoar argued the case fully in opposition. The 
court decided that the tax was not a direct tax within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution; and Chief Justice Chase, delivering the 
opinion of the court, said, that— 

Congress having undertaken, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional power, 
te provide a currency for the whole country, may constitutionally secure the 
benefit of it tothe peoyle by a legislation, and to that end may restrain, 
by suitable enactments, the circulation of any notes not issued under its own 
authority, and that the tax of 10 per centum imposed by the act of July 13, 1866, 
on the notes of State banks paid out after the Ist of August, 1866, is warranted 
by the Constitution. 


Now, then, Mr. Chairman, if we throw out of view altogether—for 
it matters not what we may think of them—the decisions of the 
various courts prior to this time, this decision makes an end of the 
whole matter and closes the door upon controversy. This is a 
decision of the court of last resort, and from it there is no appeal. 

We may differ with the court, but its decision is none the less 
the law of the land and final on the whole subject until reversed. 
But upon what ground, let us inquire, is this decision attacked? 

It is contended on the other side—and I hear gentlemen, espe- 
cially the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLack], grow warmly elo- 
quent over the subject—it is contended that this tax was imposed, 
not for revenue, but to destroy the bank issues, and that that is a 

erversion of the taxing power. To this the answer is easy. There 
is no limit to the power of taxation, and the extent of, and neces- 
sity for, its exercise is a legislative question. 

Hence, if it be sneeeey oppressively, or tyrannically exercised, 
the remedy is within reach and may be swiftly and promptly applied 
by the people themselves. That remedy is at the ballot box. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not true that the sole function of taxa- 
tion is revenue. The power to tax may be used, when necessary 
and proper, to carry into execution any other express power granted 
b the onstitution. This isno new doctrine; it has been repeat- 
edly asserted both by our statesmen and by the courts. ; 

More than a hundred years ago Mr. Jefferson held the doctrine 
that the taxing power might be exercised to the extent of prohibi- 
tion, and this, of course, was taxing, not for revenue, but for destruc- 
tion. While Secretary of State he was called upon by Congress to 
make a report with respect to our commercial intercourse with for- 
eign nations. That report he made in 1793. In it he shows that in 
our commercial relations with European nations some of them dis- 
criminated against us with respect to one article and some with re- 
spect toanother. Mr. Jefferson recommended to Congress the remedy 
of this evil by friendly arrangement where possible. Failing that, he 
recommended retaliation by means of the taxing power. He made 
use of this language: 

But should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it may better find its 
advantage by continuing its sys of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it 
behooves us to protect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, by counter 
prohibitions, duties, and regulations also. commerce and navigation are 
not to be given in ae r restrictions and vexations; nor are they likely to 
produce a relaxation of them. 


It is apparent that taxation to the extent of prohibition is not 
taxation for the purpose of revenue. And yet Mr. Jefferson advo- 
cated its exercise to that extent. ae 

Mr. Madison placed the same construction upon the constitutional 

wer of taxation. In letters written to J. C. Cabell on September 

and October 2, 182°, he discusses the relation of the taxing power 
to the power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce. He says: 


It isa simple question under the Constitution of the United States whether 
“the power to regulate trade with foreign nations,” as a distinct and substantive 
item in the enumer:ted powers, embraces the object of encouraging by duties, 
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restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures and products of the country. 
And the aftirmative must be inferred from the following considerations. 


Amongst these considerations he assigns the following: 


If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost and the encouragement of 
domestic articles be not within the power of regulating trade, it would follow 
that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of foreign nations could be counter- 
acted, etc. 

That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the power to regu- 
late trade is proved by the use made of the power for that object in the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress under the Constitution, when among the members pres- 
ent were so many who had been members of the Federal Convention which 
framed the Constitution, and of the State conventions which ratified it; each of 
these classes consisting also of members who had opposed and who had espoused 
the Constitution in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed proceed- 
ings of Congress on that oceasion that the power was denied by any of them. 
And it may be remarked that members from Virginia in particular, as well of the 
anti-Federal as the Federal party, did not hesitate to propose duties, and to sug- 

est even prohibitions, in favor of several articles of her production. By one, a 
finty was a on mineral coal in favor of the Virginia coal-pits; by another, 
a duty on hemp was proposed to encourage the growth of that article; and by a 
third, a prohibition even of foreign beef was suggested as a measure of sound 
policy. 

Many other suggestions are made by Mr. Madison in support of 
his position, but what I have read will sufficiently indicate the 
ground upon which he stood. 

Judge Story, in discussing the relation of the taxing power to the 
other expressly granted powers in the Constitution, makes use of 
this language: 

Take the power to ‘‘regulate commerce.” Is it not clear, from the whole his- 
tory of nations, that laying taxes is one of the most usual modes of regulating 
commerce? Is it not, in many cases, the best means of preventing ne 
monopolies and mischievous commercial restrictions? In such cases, then, the 
power to lay taxes is confessedly not for revenue. If so, is not the argument irre- 
sistible that it is not limited to bag me of revenue? ‘Take another power, the 

ower to coin money and regulate its value, and that of foreign coin; might nota 

ax be laid on fore coin for the purpose of carrying this into effect by sup- 
pressing the circulation of such coin, or regulating its value? 

Take the power to promote the progress of science and useful arts; might not 
a tax be laid on foreiguers, and foreign inventions, in aid of this power, so as to 
suppress foreign competition, or encourage domestic science and arts? Take 
another power, vital in the estimation of many statesmen to the security of a re- 
public—the power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia; 
may not a tax be laid on foreign arms, to encourage the domestic manufacture of 
arms, so as to enhance our security, and give uniformity to our organization and 
discipline? 4 

Take the power to declare war and its auxiliary powers, may not Congress, 
for the very object of providing for the effectual exercise of these powers, and 
securing a permanent domestic manufacture and supply of powder, equipments, 
and other warlike apparatus, impose a prohibitory duty upon foreign articles of 
the same nature? 

If Congress may, in any or all of these cases, lay taxes, then, as revenue con- 
stitutes, upon the very basis of the nen, no object of the taxes, is it not 
clear that the enumerated powers require the power to lay taxes to be more 
extensively construed than for purposes of revenue? 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
head-money cases, 112 U. S., fully sustains the views advanced by 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Judge Story. 

In 1882 Congress passed “An act to regulate immigration,” which 
imposed on steamship companies a tax of 50 cents a head for every 
foreign passenger brought into the United States from any foreign 
eountry. The constitutionality of this act was assailed by certain 
steamship companies which refused to pay, on the ground that such 
a charge could not be levied under the taxing power. Theact was 
not passed for the purpose of raising revenue, but to restrict immi- 
gration and aid poor immigrants out of the funds realized. The 
Supreme Court held, in an opinion to which there was no dissent, 
that the statute was a valid exercise of the power to regulate com- 
merce, and therefore constitutional and binding. To the same effect 
are many other cases that I might cite, but this one covers the 
whole field of controversy. 

If it be true—as it is—that a 
Constitution may be implied when necessary and proper to carry 
into execution a power that is expressly granted, surely it must be 
undeniable that an expressly granted power may be used when nec- 
essary for the same purpose. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit, these things are plain: 

First, that it is the intent of the Constitution to vest in Congress 
exclusive power over the currency, to the end that it shall be a uni- 
form national currency ; 

Second, that both as matter pf theory and as matter of history, 


State bank issues interfere with the exercise of this power by Con- 


gress; 

Third, that such issues existed, while they did exist, by tolerance, 
and not by virtue of any right save such as is subordinate to the 
supreme, exclusive right of Congress; and 

‘ourth, That in the exercise of an undoubted right and in fur- 
therance of its duty under the Constitution, Congress by constitu- 
tional methods has made our currency national and uniform. 

And now, in further reply to the gentleman from Nebraska, I say 
that it is no part of my ey to engage in a discussion of the 
national-banking system. at system is not, in my judgment, on 
trial in this debate. That it has defects and needs amendment, no 
man will deny; but, notwithstanding, it is the best banking system 
that we have ever known, and its establishment constitutes one of the 
jewels of the many in the crown of the Republican party. [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side. } 

He who anticipates a perfect banking system that shall meet all 
emergencies forever and entirely do away with panics and tempests 
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of popular distrust is a mere dreamer whose proper habitat is 
Utopia. What there may be before us in the future, by way of 
amendment of our present national-banking system, or by way of 
substitution of it by another, I do not undertake to predict. This 
only do I insist upon, that it shall not be given up, interfered with, 
or hampered by any. system that shall not meet the demands of the 
Constitution and "ote us a national, uniform monetary system. 

Now, let me ask who is it that asks us to reverse the verdict of 
history, to turn back the hands upon the dial of progress, and re- 
introduce wildcat banking ? 

Who would it be but the Democratic party? At its last national 
convention held at Chicago in June, 1892, there was incorporated in 
its platform a plank demanding that “‘the prohibitory 10 per cent 
tax on State bank issues be repealed.” Ostensibly the author of 
that plank was a delegate from Georgia. In point of fact, as we 
now know, its real author was a Northern man somewhat dis 
tinguished as a writer on economical questions. He is the author 
amongst other things of an able article in the International Review 
for November, 1877, on the financial situation. In that article, dis- 
cussing the proposed rehabilitation of the old State banking system, 
he said: 

The farmers of Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin would rather encounter war, 
pestilence, or famine than the old style of unsecure or imperfectly secured bank 


notes, by which they were robbed at frequent intervals during the twenty-five 
years preceding the war. 








The fact is, as is now openly averred, that this plank was inserted 
in the platform ‘‘in order to conciliate the South, which was not 
satisfied with the silver plank.” 

The motives underlying this declaration are a desire to conciliato 
that wing of the Democratic pafty that still adheres to the doctrine 
of State rights, and to catch the votes of those people who believe 
that under a reign of cheap money everyone will have his share 
regardless altogether of the fact that money comes only to those 
who have something to give by way of labor or product in return 
for it. 

This declaration is of a piece with that other which, denouncing 
protection as robbery, asserts that it is unconstitutional and that 
tariff duties can be legitimately levied only for revenue. 

‘Free trade and free banks,” these are the legends on the ban- 
ner of the Democracy that have made the conservative men of the 
country pause and think, and that in the recent elections, from 
Massachusetts to Iowa, have aroused the masses to indignant pro- 
test against Democratic incompetency and misrule. 

Free trade and free banks, these are the revolutionary maxims 
whose advocacy will result in the restoration to power of that great 
party whose devotion to honest money and to the protection of our 
own citizens has made it the party of progress and prosperity, the 
party whose faith and maxims are still the faith and maxims of its 
first great leader, Abraham Lincoln. [Prolonged applause. } 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remain- 
ing. The gentleman from Missouri { Mr. Coss] is recognized. 


Mr. COBB of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield my time to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, before the gen- 
tleman from Maryland proceeds, if my colleague[Mr. DALZELL] 
did not obtain consent to print with his remarks the extracts to 
which he referred, ] ask that such consent be now given. 

Mr, DALZELL. I do not desire to print anything, Mr. Chair- 
man, except extracts that I did not take time to read. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, I consider the question of 
the currency as important as any that at present engages the 
attention of the country. We are gradually approaching a 
period, if we have not already reached it, when something must 
be doné to place our financial system upon some permanent 
basis. The system is not one that has developed with our re- 
sources, nor has it been the result of deliberation upon the part 
of those who are responsible for it, nor is it a system that con- 
tains any central plan or idea that points either to originality 
of design or harmony of method; on the contrary, it consists of 
an inharmonious mass of legislation, one portion having no ref- 
erence to the other, and the whole of it composed of enact- 
ments largely resulting from the exigency of the occasion that 
produced them. 

It is a political and not a financial system, the different parts 
and sections of which have been created at various times, have 
been brought into operation under the lash of political pressure 
or public necessity, and rest upon a foundation that is insecure 
so far as the future interests of the Republic are concerned. If 
there ever was a subject that ought to be entirely removed from 
the field of politics, this is the one. Weshould with mature de- 
liberation and patriotic purpose unite in an effort to extricate 
our currency from the complications that surround it, and for- 
mulate a plan that will be acceptable to the people, that will 
gratify the needs of the country, and that will give us a mone- 
tary system of enduring stability, and as faultless as intelligence 
and experience can possibly make it. 


There are a hundred plans suggested Financiersand college 
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professors, statesmen and demagogues, money-lenders and vis- 
ionuries, have for centuries fought each other upon the field of 
finance. From the earliest period of civilized government it has 
been a favorite battle ground for warring schools and factions, 
and with the experience of ages the conflict still continues. It 
is dificult to find two elementary writers who agree upon the 
principles that lie at the root of the diseussion, and in a science 
where order and method ang demonstration should prevail there 
is hardly anything except perplexity and confusion. 

if 1 may humbly be permitted to say so, I think thata great 
deal of the trouble has arisen from the fact that primary prin- 
ciples have been ignored, and instead of proceeding with mathe- 
matical precision deductively from well-established’ truths, the 
attempt has been made to start from a single idea, from some 
favorite notion of the inventor, and then to construct systems 


which disintegrate as soon as the ideas upon which they are 


built give way to some other ideas equally as narrow-minded 
and impractical. 3 

Do not understand for one moment that I am undertaking even 
to criticise the illustrious array of talent that has been occupied 
in this polemical warfare or to underrate the value of the con- 
tributions they have furnished to the pases of this interesting 
department of literature. WhatI shall attempt to dois not to 
outline any plan of my own, but from the clashof the contending 
forces to rescne some practical truths, to submit them to your 
consideration, in order to discover, if we can not, guided by 
these truths, devise for these States and for this people some 
relief from the inequalities and hardships that surround them. 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


The first question that meets us at the threshold of this in- 
quiry is: ‘‘ What is money; what is it for, and what purposes is 
it designed to subserve?” This seems to be a very simple ques- 
tion, and anyone of us can answer it immediately to our own sat- 
isfaction; but, Mr. Speaker, the correet answer to it furnishes 
the key and the solution of the whole situation. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion I do not care for any abstruse definitions. 
When I am told that money is a store of value or a standard of 
deferred payment, or that it is the agency for the division and 
specialization of labor, I become very much entertained when I 
have nothing else to do; but what [ want now is to leave the 
realms of abstract reasoning and to come down to a plain under- 
standing as to what practical purposes money is supposed to serve 
in the ordinary transactions of daily life. 

I will give you a definition which is not my own, but which in 
all the examination [ have been able to devote to this subject 
has impressed meas the most concise and sensible statement that 
I ever have heard. ‘‘ Money,” says & great American writer, 
whese works are known toallof us, ‘‘is the medium of exchange. 
Whatever performs this function is money. So long as in any 
community there is an artiele which all producers take in ex- 
change for whatever they have to sell, instead of looking about 
for the particular things which they themselves wish to con- 
sume, that article is money. There is no other test of money 
than this. That which doesthe money work is the money thing. 
It may do this well; it may do this ill. It may be good money; 
it may be bad money; but it is money all the same.’ 

I like this description because it is true. That which does 
the money work is the money thing. This is not only an eco- 
nomic, but a historical truth. In the early days of civiliza- 
tion’ the money work was done in various ways. In ancient 
times money, for instance as we know, was sg of iron, 
and this metal was still used in Sweden in the wars of Charles 
XIt. The early Romans:and Britons used lead. Tin was em- 
ployed as a circulating medium in Mexico and in the northern 
parts of Europe, and is now used in Chinaand the adjoining coun- 
tries. During the Middle Ages in Europe copper was almost 
the only medium of exchange that was in use. Platinum has 
been employed to some extent in countries where it is produced, 
and with the use of both gold and silver we are all familiar. 
This is the money, comparatively, of civilized races. 

When we inquire among nations who have made little progress 
in learning and in the art of ene we find all sorts of 
articles and commodities doing the money work. The Abyssin- 
ians use salt. The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands olive oil. 
Seal skins are the circulating medium of the Esquimaux. On 
the western coast of Africa shells known as cowries are used as 
money; and for the edification of that school of philosophers who 
believe that money need have no intrinsic value at all, provided 
that it is stamped with the approvalof the government, I would 
advert to the fact that among the naked savages upon the banks 
of the Gambian River, the king having lenely beedeah ones much 
embarrassed by reason of a contraction of his finances, and find- 


ing it mecessary to diversify as well as enlarge his.currency, has 
rejected their doctrine, has dis with the use of the bark 
of the mulberry tree for circ purposes, and having adopted 


the advanced theories of those who are pleasantly known upon 
this side of the water as “‘ gold bugs” and ‘“‘ Wall-streetsharks,” 
has decreed that hereafter elephants’ teeth shall be the unit of 
value, and that rum, molasses, and hair oil shall constitute the 
subsidiary money of the kingdom. 

These allusions would not be complete if I did not advert to 
a fact which is a necessary link in the argument of this ques- 
tion, and that is that paper money is now being used, more or 
less, by all the civilized nations of the world. In Europe all 
the southern countries, except France and Italy, have an incon- 
vertible paper issue, and in the northern countries bank money 
is largely used either as a substitute for or a representative of 
gold and silver. 


A CONVERTIBLE AND AN INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY. 


Now, what do we mean when we speak of a convertible or an 
inconvertible currency? Too much attention can not be paid to 
this all-important branch of the investigation. Anyone wha 
eae to legislate upon this subject, and does not retain in 

is mind the broad and fundamental distinction between these 
two kinds of currency, will not only commit the gravest errors, 
but is a dangerous person to intrust with the settlement or the 
management of the public finances. In fact the wild and vision- 
ary schemes that are continually proposed in legislative bodies 
generally ae from the brains of men who have either ig- 
nored the difference between these several species of currency 
or who have never troubled themselves sufficiently to discover 
the line of demarcation between them. 

Once confuse and confound, once reject and abandon, this dis- 
tinction and there is no end to the vagaries and illusions that 
will result therefrom. 

The American school of fiat-money philosophers and of sub- 
treasury economists, whose minds appear to be a howling wilder- 
ness upon all the axioms of political economy, in all their dis- 
courses, in all the pamphlets with which they have flooded the 
country, in all thedelirious schemes that they have proposed for 
the relief of the people, have completely abandoned every dis- 
tinction between a currency that is convertible and a currency 
that is ineonvertible; and as aresuitof their ignorance or inten- 
tional rejection of all the rudimentary and self-evident truths 
that are taught from every academic chair in every university 
in the land, they have suggested financial reforms utterly un- 
reasonable, utterly impossible of accomplishment, and the adop- 
tion of which would not only revolutionize the whole organiza- 
tion of society, but would strike down and sweep to desolation the 
whole abundant harvest that labor and industry and genius have 
reared upon the prolific soil of the Republic. 

When I speak of a convertible paper currency, I mean a cur- 
reney that is redeemable at every moment of time in coin from 
the moment that it is ushered into the channels of circulation; 
every other form of currency is inconvertible, call it what you 
will and secure it how you may. 

The Continental currency of the American Revolution, the as- 
signatsand mandats of the French revolution, the English money 
of the period of the restoration, and even the notes of the Bank of 
France issued during the German war, were all inconvertible, 
although in manyinstances the payment of this money was guar- 
anteed by a pledge of property and other security. 

THE DANGERS OF AN INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY. 


What is the claim, then, that is so persistently urged by the 
advocates of an inconvertible paper currency? Thatanincrease 
of the currency of a nation raises prices, promotes industry, and 
contributes in general to the welfare and advances the aoeense- 
ity of the country. There is nothing new about this delusion 
whatever. It hascomedown from the remotest times, sustained 
by the weight of great reputations, and receiving encourage- 
ment from the authority of publicists and philosophers whose 
names-have been a tower of strength to the schools that have 
congregated around this plausible sophistry. 

One of the greatest of modern historians, soclear upon so man, 
other subjects, was led away by a wierd fancy when he lacked 
back into the distant realms of history, and saw the retreat of 
the Romaneaglesand thecrumbling fragments of the empire, oc- 
casioned, as he thought, by fi contraction and the loss of 
ee among the nationsshe had vanquished. A learned 
creed of English economists, knownas the Birmingham currency 
school, mistaking times of speculation and inflation for times of 
p , has given the aid of its influence to asfalse and per- 
nicious a doctrine as ever bewildered the faculties of man. 

Some of the test minds among the German thinkers had 
joined hands with the mercantilist school of eam, and 
the dogma that they had inculcated was spreading from semi- 
nary to and from place to place, until it really looked 
as it under the inspiration of their teaching all the nations of 


the commercial world would be at war with each other, strug- 
gling for a balance of trade andan accumulation of specie, until a 
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revelation shot across the firmament and the wealth of nations 
was launched upon the tide of time; a work that illumined the 
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world and undermined the whole industrial structure of society, | 


and from that moment education has steadily proceeded, until 
to-day no man would arise before an intelligent assemblage, with 
the exception perhaps of the Senate of the United States, and as- 
sert the proposition,save at the risk of ridicule and derision, 


that money creates values, that prices can be raised by bureaus | 
of engraving and printing, that wealth is measured by volumes | 


of currency, and prosperity manufactured at government mints. 

While I am upon this branch of the investigation permit me 
briefly to refer to the arguments that are so frequently urged 
upon us, that more money means higher prices, and that higher 
prices mean greater profits to the producing classes. I have 
read this assertion so often in economical pamphlets, that there 
was a time when I really believed it. I took it upon faith, re- 
lying upon its indorsements, without examining the premises 


from which the conclusion was reached; but, sir, when we 


analyze this principle, we find that it is simply an abstract and 
ideal proposition. I will not admit for a moment that a rise in 
prices is a public benefit, but conceding it for the sake of argu- 
ment, I deny that an increase in the paper currency of a country, 
when there is no corresponding increase of coin, would in any 
manner have any effect upon prices measured by the coinage 
value. 

Other things being equal, it would undoubtedly have an effect 
upon the currency value of exchangeable commodities in gen- 
eral. What does this mean? It simply means that as articles 
of consumption appreciate in price the currency depreciates in 
value, and the greater the depreciation the higher the prices. 
I appeal to you to tell me whether this is a condition of affairs 
that we desire to bring about. We have had spasmsof apparent 
prosperity like this over and over again, from the time of the 
Continental notes, when the market ratio between silver and 
currency was two hundred to one, to the time when our State 
bank notes declined overnight from par to absolute repudiation. 

When we reach a certain point in the increase of our cur- 
rency, the point when the supply is equal to the demand, tell 
me, because I want to know, who is benefited by increasing the 
supply? When we reach the point of stability of prices, of a 
currency that expands with the wantsof industry and contracts 
when there is no further requirement for it, tell me, select the 
class of people, producers or consumers, borrowers or lenders, 
who poh in the slightest degree derive any advantage from an 
increased circulation that finds no market, has no outlet, and 
performs no living function. 

With the exception of periods of panic and disorder I never 
saw the time when a man could not obtain all the good money he 
wanted if he had an equivalent to give for it. Rates of interest 
are always low when there is a certainty of payment. What 
makes high rates of interest in distant sections of the country? 
The uncertainty of the payment and the insufficiency of the se- 
curity; not the legitimate demand for money. You may incor- 
porate banks at every crossroad and issue currency from every 
farmyard if it is good, if it is convertible into coin, if it is se- 
cured and backed by a reserve; it will never expand beyond the 
absolute necessities of trade. 

Money is like any other commodity that is for sale. If it is 
worth a hundred cents upon the dollar, I never saw the time 
when you could buy it for less than a hundred cents on the dollar. 
If it is below par, if it is a fraud, if there is no security beneath 
it and no coin behind it, it is worth exactly what the credit of 
those who issue it is worth, and if it is worth anything beyond 
this, it is so because of the imposition and deceit that are prac- 
ticed upon the public by the stamp that the Government or the 
State places upon it. 

I want a currency that will contract and expand with the de- 
mands of business, and if an increase of circulation is necessary 
Tam ready at any time to vote for,it. I know that those of us 
who advocate what we believe to be sound and honest money 
are constantly charged with desiring a contraction of the cur- 
rency. What do we want a contraction of thecurrency for? Do 
the thousands of merchants whom I have the honor of repre- 
senting upon this floor, and whose success depends largely upon 
the financial aid that they in the ordinary course of business are 
continually obtaining from the banks, desire a contraction of 
the currency? 

Are they clamoring for a curtailment of their discounts and 
for high rates of interest? Why should those of us here who 
believe that the money of the country ought to be limited by 
the legitimate demand for it be arraigned for favoring a con- 
centration of the currency at the great financial centers? The 

rosperity of my State depends upon the prosperity of the South. 
hen you suffer we suffer. When there is a failure in your 
harvests it is felt in every counting room with us. When busi- 
ness is lifeless in your towns and country stores, the pulse weak- 


od 


- 

39 
ens and corresponding depression takes place with our mer- 
chants in every department of trade. When business revives 
with you and your seasons are propitious, we feel the quicken- 
ing pulse and show the returning glow of health. 

Why should I stand here and knowingly inflict any injury 
upon your constituencies. My warmest sympathies and inter- 


| ests are centered in your section, and the strongest ties a man 
can have bind me to your people; and you must give me and 
those who agree with me credit for the same sincerity of pur- 
pose that actuates you in your opinions. If there is a character 
in politics I despise, it is a demagogue, a crafty, blatant dema- 
gogue, who has no convictions of his own, and will therefore give 
credit to noone elsefor having any; who has no ideas of hisown 
or, if he has, is afraid to give expression to them, for fear it wi 


offend some one whose influence may be necessary to retain hin 
in office, whose whole mission seems to be to discover what other 
people want, and then to want the same that they do. 

Men like these are the curse and the bane of the Republic. 
would rather have a manall wrong, and havehimhonest. Pop 
larity is oftentimes but artifice and deceit. [I would rather main 
tain the courage of my convictions and be unpopular. It is the 
unpopular men, the men who have disagreed with their genera- 
tion and who have defied the public opinion of the hour, who 
have conferred the greatest blessings on mankind. The men 
who have led the revolutions of thought have in most instances 
done so against the authority and the tyranny of public opinion. 
What we need in publiclife is more men, notof ability; we have 
plenty of them; genius is at a discount; but men of fearless hon- 
esty and independence, who will lead and not follow: who, if 
their constituents are wrong, will tell them so: who will educate 
public opinion and not be enslaved by it. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF STATE BANKS WITH POWER TO ISSUB MONEY 


Upon this measure that is now before us I do not know how 
the party stands throughout the country. There appears to be 
a difference of opinion in the ranks. I know what my own con- 
victions are, and I shall proceed tostate them as briefly as possi- 
ble. I am opposed to a reorganization of the State banks and a 
restoration of the power that they formerly possessed of issuing 
a circulating currency without any supervision or safeguards 
upon the part of the Government and without any protection to 
the people except such as may be provided for by the Legisla- 
tures of the different States. In my opinion this system would 
no sooner go into operation than there would close in upon us a 
night of financial anarchy that would convulse the whole fabric 
of our institutions. 

It is all very well to say we have no right to be guided by the 
experience of the past. Why not? It is said that the States 
would not dare to moss the history of that period and that they 
would adopt plans of safety and control over the currency which 
were not in existence at that time. I deny all this. One State 
might do it. A number of States might do if. New York, 
Massachusetts, and other States attempted it before; but that 
every State in the Union would provide for the creation of a 
currency that would be perfectly good the whole country over 
is a proposition that has no foundation except in the imagina- 
tion of gentlemen who have more confidence than I have in the 
wisdom and capacity of the different States to honestly deal with 
this question. With great respect to them, I will not trust the 
Legislature of one State to provide a system of bank circulation 
for another State. 

This is what it means exactly, because the currency that a 
State issues, unless it is perfectly worthless, will be expected to 

current in other States beyond the borders of its issue. I 
want to be plain about this. I will come tothe political features 
ina moment. Iam unwilling to trust the Legislature of any 
State with chartered banking privileges that include the issuing 
and circulation of money, and I am unwilling to trust the peo- 
ple of any State with free-banking institutions. Do not under- 
stand for a moment that I am impugning the common honesty 
of the people or their representatives, but what I know and fee! 
is, that when you once start this revolution the flood-gates will 
be open, the barriers will be down, and a tide of inflation will 
sweep through this land that will inundateevery landmark that 
has been reared by the hand of toil upon the path of honor and 
integrity. 

From the point of view of the people’s welfare I can conceive 
of nothing worse than the mutilation of acurrency that is honest, 
that is absolutely removed from peril, and that is indestructi- 
ble, and the substitution of a currency that will be reluctantly 
accepted in every counting-room, that will become the plaything 
of every speculator, that wilf rise and fall with the feverish quo- 
tations of the stock market, that by the Constitution is neta 
legal tender, that carries upon its face the emblem and remem- 
brance of bankruptcy, that the farther it travels the lower it 
‘alls and the worse it becomes, until buffeted and rejected from 
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lace to place it finally returns tothe forsaken vaults from which 
ft sprang and completes the circuit of its repudiation. 

You tell me that history is no guide, but I ask you to look 
with me just for a moment at the experience of the past, and tell 
me whether you will take the slightest risk of its repetition? 

Let us inquire into the history of State banking in a few of 
the larger States. That will suffice, I think. In 1855, in the 
State of Ohio there were 51 of these banks in operation, witha 
capital of about $6,000,000. In 1856 36 of them had failed, their 
notes being entirely worthless, and 18 of them were in process 
of liquidation. In 1856, of 94 free banks in operation in the 
State of Indiana, 50 had suspended payment, and their notes 
were offered in the market at 25cents upon the dollar. In 1854, 
27 of the Kentucky banks failed, creditors, depositors, note- 
holders, and stockholders involved incommon ruin, and sinking 
almost every dollar of their investment. In Mississippi, the 
failure of the Union Bank, with a capital of over $15,000,000 and 
with suspended debts and unavailable assets of over thirteen 
millions, was the cause of widespread sufering and misfortune. 

In Pennsylvania 15out of 37 banks that had been chartered 
failed within five years from the time of their organization, 
and so on through the tist, so that in one year, when the bank- 
ing capital of the country amounted to about $300,000,000, the 
failures represented more than one-fifth of it, and in nearly every 
instance the whole capital invested in these organizations was 
wholly lost. This is history; not the history of a day, but of 
a period of financial repudiation, when the country was deluged 
with an unlimited paper currency, and the signal of distress 
waved over almost every moneyed institution in the land. 


THE LAW OF THE CASE. 


But it is said that the States have a right to organize their 
own banks, and that the Federal Government has no right by 
an indirect exercise of the taxing power to deprive them of one 
of their most important functions. This brings us to the law of 
the case. I am very frank to confess that upon general princi- 
ples Iam opposed to the Federal Government exercising the 
power of taxation in any case for the purposes of destruction 
and not for the purposes of revenue. For this reason, at the 
last session of Congress I voted against the bill known as the 
antioption bill, which imposed a tax upon all sales of agricul- 
tural products where there was no intention to deliver, and 
which tax was imposed not for the purpose of revenue, but for 
the purpose of destroying the business of dealing in options. 

It is proper tostate in this connection that a number of promi- 
nent ecatioues upon this floor about whose Democracy there 
can be no question, and who take great pride in belonging tothe 
school of strict constructionists of the Constitution, voted for 
and strongly urged the imposition of this tax, and the imposition 
of it in face of the concession that it was not imposed for the pur- 
pose of revenue, and that there was no power, except the power 
of taxation, in the Constitution from which Congress could de- 
rive any authority to deal with the subject-matter of that bill. 
I merely refer te this to show that I am not to bechided or 
taunted with undemocratic tendencies by distinguished gentle- 
mon who are on record for voting for perhaps the most undemo- 
cratic measure that ever made its appearance upon this floor. 

In the case that is now before us we have a clear power in the 
Constitution which can be invoked, and which was invoked in 
the celebated decision of the Veazie Bank case, to sustain the 
right to tax the circulation of the State banks. Chief Justice 
Chase, in delivering the opinion of the court in that case, said: 

Having then, in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers, under- 
taken to provide a currency for the whole country, it can not be questioned 
that Congress may constituti secure the benefit of it to the people by 
appropriate legislation. To this end Congress hae denied the quality of le- 
gal tender to ee coins, and has provided by law the im tion 
of counterfeit and base coin on the community. To 
may restrain by suitable enactments the circulation as money of 


not issued under its own authority. Without this power, indeed, these at- 
— ts to secure a sound and uniform currency for the country must be 
ie. 


notes 


Now, I will define to you whatmy Democracy is upon this sub- 
ject. I do not believe that the Federal Government should, un- 
der any pretense, exercise any power not clearly provided for in 
its organic charter. I would guard with jealous vigilance the 
reserved rights of sovereign States. Their power should not be 
usurped, their province should not be invaded, and their juris- 
diction should not be encroached upon in any case where there 
is nota paramount provision uf Federal functions expressly dele- 

ted to the Government by the Constitution. On the other 

d, wherever there is an undoubted power vested in Congress, 
and the exercise of it becomes necessary to protect the interest 
of the people, or maintain the integrity of our institutions, I 
would not hesitate to put it into force to the full limit of its 
operation. 

Upon the subject that is now under discussion, we find in the 
Constitution that Congress has an express power to coin money 


and regulate the value thereof. We further find that in the 

same instrument it is provided that no State shall coin money 

that no State shall emit bills of credit, and that no State shall 

— anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
ebts. 

Now, leaving out of consideration that portion of the decision 
that I have referred to, which holds that a tax can be levied for 
the purposes of destruction and not for the purpose of revenue, 
if the question was at present before us, whether Congress had 
the right to provide for a uniform system of currency and to 
legislate against the circulation as money of any note not issued 
under its authority, I have no hesitation, standing upon a strict 
construction of the Constitution, in giving my entire assent to 
thatother portion of the opinion of the Chief Justice which I 
have quoted, and in which he holds that Congress has the un- 
doubted power to exercise this authority, and as a Democrat 
trained in the strictest school of constitutional construction, and 
standing upon the letter of the law, if a bill was now before us 
to create a monetary system which should be good the whole 
country over, sustained by the credit of the United States, and 
of equal stability in every Commonwealth, and to prohibit the 
issue of any other money except under the authority of Congress, 
Iwould have no more hesitation in voting for such a measure 
upon constitutional grounds than I would in voting for a bill to 
borrow money upon the credit of the United States, to regulate 
commerce between the States, to quarantine the coast against 
the approach-of pestilence, or to protect our borders from the 
invasion of a foreign foe. 

OBJECTIONS THAT ARE URGED AGAINST THE NATIONAL BANKS, 

Leaving now the history and the principles that apply to State 
bank organization, let us come to the national-banking system 
and examine some of the objections that are urged against it. 
First, it is claimed that it isa monopoly. In what way isita 
monopoly, I would like to know? The State bank 
charters were generally monopolies, granted through the influ- 
ence of lobbies that infested the halls of legislation, but the priv- 
ileges of our national banking law are open to all who will com- 
ply with its requirements. This charge of monopoly has been so 
persistently urged, that people have taken it for granted with- 
out inquiring into it. 

Instead of its —_ exclusive or even a valuable franchise, 
we know that a number of banks have refused to take advan- 
tage of the right to issue notes, because with the high price of 
bonds the restriction upon the amount of circulation and the tax 
upon the notes there is no profit in the transaction, and millions 
of dollars of circulation have been voluntarily surrendered. In 
almost every other country banking isamonopoly. In England 
the privilege of issuing circulation is only open to a limited 
number of banks in addition to the Bank of England; in Scot- 
land ony eleven banks have the right to issue notes, and in 
France the Government bank is the only one that supplies the 
circulation of the country. 

Then, again, it is charged that the national-bank currency is 
not elastic. What do we mean by an elastic currency? One 
popular definition of elasticity is that there ought to be plenty 
of money at all times, that money ought to be as cheap as pos- 
sible, and that there ought to be such an equality of distribution 
as could not possibly exist under a system that requires the 
pledge of security for every note and makes it immediately con- 
vertible and redeemable from the moment thatit is placed in the 
channels of circulation. This definition of elasticity isof course 
rejected by every financier who understands the rudiments of 
his profession, and by every school of political economy that is 
entitled to credit or respect. 

The other definition of elasticity, which Laccept, is that money 
should be coextensive with the necessities of trade; that it 
should expand with moving crops and with the legitimate de- 
mands of commerce, and should contract when there is no call 
for it except in the markets of the gambler and upon the field of 
speculation. This is the sort of elasticity we want; no more, no 
less; and the nearer we approach to it the closer we arrive at a 
perfect system of banking and of finance, This is the great 
standard that every good financial system of the world has at- 
tempted to reach. e process is full of difficulties and embar- 
rassments, and there is no end to the schemes that inventive 
genius has devised to meet the emergency. 

Every scheme of ae old and new, is an attempt to grat- 
ify these requirements. esee it illustrated in the early his- 
tory of the k of St. George, at Genoa; in the original charter 
granted during the reignof William and Mary to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England; in the successful efforts 
of the Bank of Amsterdam, which, although bankrupt during 
half a century, nevertheless for the whole of that period con- 
tinued its business and maintained its credit; in the ome 
tion of the Bank of North America —— Morris, and in the 
subsequent struggle of the second k of the United States, 
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which was compelled to take refuge under a Pennsylvania char- 
ter when it found that itcould not accomplish the purpose of its 
existence, namely, the regulation of the paper circulation of the 
country. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 
When we leave these systematic attempts tocreate a currency 
that complies with the conditions that I have stated, we come 


to the system which is now in vogue. That it has had a most 
culiar history, Ladmit. I —— that when the Secretary of 
he Treasury, in December, 1861, for the purpose of obtaining 
the meang to carry on the war, suggested the issue of national- 
bank notes secured by a pledge of United States bonds, he had 
as much conception of fhe enormous development of the sys- 
tem that he was creating as Benjamin Franklin had of the future 
uses of electricity when he made the brilliant discovery of the 
identity of lightning with the electric fluid. 

Thissystem was brought into being, I admit, under the throes 
and convulsions of civil war. It was invented for the purpose 
mainly of raising money, and not of supplying a currency to the 
country. It was founded upon an emergency, and was a device 
and expedient adopted in times of great public necessity. But 
all thisis no argument against it, if it has answered purposes 
not originally contemplated for it and has grown beyond its 
early environments and proportions. Thisisthe history ofevery 
great system and discovery, financial and scientific. 

You tell me that it is founded upon a national debt, and that 
when the debt expires the systern ought to die with it; but I tell 
you that this is a mere sentiment, and that if the system an- 
swers the purpose better than any other that can now be devised 
it should be perpetuated, utterly regardless of the manner in 
which it was created or of the origin of its birth, and thatin the 
main, with all its faults and imperfections, it is the best system 
that we have ever had in this land, and a better system than any 
other country has ever adopted, I earnestly believe and am pre- 

ared to substantiate. It is the greatest and the best scheme 
or uniformity, for stability, and for honesty ever devised by the 
genius of man. 

Examine the history of banking from its inception, and real- 
izing that in every generation hundreds of minds have been at 
woe in the laboratory of finance, endeavoring to evolve some 
scheme that would supply mankind with a medium of exchange 
that would operate as an equilibrium of values; point me, if you 
can, to any system which in times of financial depression and 
distress has withstood more irresistibly than ours the elements 
of decay and the violence of the storm. It is full of faults and 
defects, I know; the currency that it issues is not as flexible as 
the requirements of the country demand. It has limited cen- 
ters of circulation and redemption, and while the citadel within 
which it is intrenched is impregnable, the bulwark that forti- 
fies itis a disintegrating national debt, the duration of which 
the people appear unwilling to extend. 

These are its vices; but when we balance them against its 
virtues; when we know that of all the hundreds of millions of 
notes issued for over a quarter of a century throughout every 
Commonwealth of the Union not a dollar has ever gone to pro- 
test in the hands of a holder, and never can go to protest so long 
as the solvency of the Republic is maintained; when we know 
that a note issued anywhere within our domain is good from 
ocean to ocean, and as it journeys 4,000 miles from the home of 
its creation is never for a moment dishonored at any place 
where it is tendered; when we know that while there is nocom- 
pulsion upon the part of the people to take these notes, and the 
are not a legal tender in payment of debts, the creditor wit 
eager hands has always received them in liquidation of his 
claims; and, above all this, when we feel that they are sustained 
by the inviolate pledge of the greatest Government of the world, 
whose promise is its fulfillment, whose engagements are never 
broken, whose credit is sought for in every market, and whose 
eommercial honor is as priceless,as its liberty and as unsullied 
as its flag, I tell you that I would never exchange a currency of 
this sort for a currency that has nothing behind it except the 
faltering credit of individuals; thatcan be issued without limit; 
that is blurred with suspicion wherever it goes; that comesdown 
upon values like an avalanche to destroy them; and though em- 
anating from the grant and the franchises of a State, carries 
neither the seal nor the credentials of its sponsor, Sut upon its 
own faith, without proof of its legitimacy, goes begging from 
door to door, destroying confidence wherever it strolls in search 
for recognition. 

THE REMEDY. 

Now, the conclusions that I have reached upon this subject are 

as far as possible to remedy the defects of the national-banking 


system, and not to create any other system that would conflict | who did not participate in the convention to divine. 


with it or undermine it. I would havea currency that is flex- 
ible, and I would so mold it that it would accomplish all the 
purposes that State banks could possibly accomplish, and would 








be without their inherent vices. What is there in a name if a 
national-bank currency answers all the purposes that we demand? 
What are then the defects that I would remedy? 

In the first place, I would permit the national banks to issue 
their notes to the full amount of their bonds. Thereis no rea- 
son why this should not be done, and it will increase the cur- 
rency to that extent. 

In the next place, I would repeal the tax upon the circulation 
of their notes. Thisshould also be done, and would be a benefit 
to the circulation of the country. 


In the next place, I would modify the stringent provisions 
against stockholders as to their personal responsibility for 
debts. I never have believed that a stockholder who pays for 
his stock should remain under any further obligation to credit- 
ors. 


This change would induce persons to interest themselves in 
organizing banks, while the present feature deters and intimi- 
dates them. Creditors and depositors should look to the assets 
of the institution that they trust, and as the circulating notes of 
the bank are at all times perfectly secure, there is no reason why 
the creditors of a banking institution should have any greater 
rights or remedies than those of any other corporation. This 
change would be largely in aid of the flexibility and elasticity of 
the system. 

I know it has been suggested that the very opposite course is 
the proper one to adopt to give elasticity to the notes, and we 
have been asked to adopt the system that was in vogue in the 
banks of Scotland; in other words, it has been suggested that 
we can not have an elastic system so long as we exact security 
but that with the unlimited personal liability of the stockhold- 
ers, money could be issued to an unlimited extent to contract 
and expand as necessity requires. I do not agree with this 
theory, however, and influenced to a large extent by the disas- 
trous failure of the Bank of Glasgow and other institutions and 
the ruin and destruction that swept down upon the innocent 
stockholders of these banks, 1 am opposed to severe penalties 
against innocent stockholders. 

Jn the next place, I would give the banks the discretion, un- 
der proper restrictions and upon deposit of additional security, 
without reference to the amount of their capital stock, to in- 
crease their circulation immediately whenever the demand ex- 
ists for an increased supply of money. I would take any kind 
of good security for this purpose. This is the system that now 
prevails in a number of the banks upon the Continent of Europe, 
and it is deserving of the closest imitation. I would enable the 
banks to send out a currency when itis needed, and, with local 
branches throughout the Union, afford them centers of redemp- 
tion for the currency to come in when there is no further de- 
mand for it. 

In the next place, when the Government bonds mature, should 
it be deemed advisable not to renew the same,I would perpet- 
uate the national-banking system, based upon a deposit of State 
and municipal securities to be approved of by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. This will do away with the necessity of con- 
tinuing the national debt. 

I know that these suggestions will meet with serious opposi- 
tion, but all I ask of you is not to reject them without careful 
examination. It is a small task for the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury to keep his department constantly informed about the value 
of the securities that are deposited with him, and in case of a 
decline he should be given the power at all times to call for ad- 
ditional collaterals. Besides this, State and municipal bonds 
afford the very best sort of collateral, and there is no reason 
why they should not be taken as a basis for circulation. 

I believe that if these, propositions, or others substantially 
similar to them, based upon the necessity of a flexible currency 
and of an increased circulation, are adopted, for all time to come 
there will be plenty of banks and plenty of money to supply 
the requirements of the people. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


These are my views, briefly stated, upon the subject of our cur- 
rency, and there is only one more suggestion now that it is nec- 
essary for me to notice before I conclude, and that is the pledge 
in the Democratic platform to repeal the tax upon the State 
bank circulation. ‘There is no doubt about this pledge, I admit. 

While there was a great conflict of opinion as to the een 
of the promise to repeal the Sherman bill, it can not be claime 
| that there is any ambiguity about this clause in the least. It is 
| as concise and asexplicit as language can makeit. How itever 
| crawled into the platform without discussion or consultation 

is one of these mysteries that is not vouchsafed to those of us 
As far as 
Iam concerned, the convention might with equal propriety have 
pledged me to vote for the repeal of the Ten Commandments. 

1 know not how it may be with others, but with me the time hag 
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not yet arrived when I have surrendered my conscience and 
my convictions to the keeping of a political convention. I ut- 
terly deny that it lies within the province or the jurisdiction of 
na convention to tramme! me in the discharge of my duties by 
any such a declaration as this, and during the canvass in half 
a dozen different States, = every hustings, I announced my 
unalterable opposition to this plank in the platform, with the 
approval of almost every Democrat whom I had the honor of 
addressing. 

Suppose that the convention should have declared m favor of 
the tax imposed by the antioption bill, as it was attempted to 
do, would I have been compelled to vote for this tax? Suppose 
it should have declared in favor of the bankrupt bill, would the 
Democracy of the South have supported it? This bill to repeal 
the tax upon State bank circulation failed to pass at the last Con- 
gress in a Democratic House, and now I am told that because 
someone slipped these words into the platform that I am to be 
manacled like a slave and robbed of the greatest boon that a 
freeman in these Halls can claim, and that is the right to vote 
upon questions of public policy in accordance with the dictates 
of duty that it lies not within the power of any man or set of men 
to shackle or to trample upon. 

Iconcede the right of the convention to bind the party upon 
political issues. The tariff is a political issue. The repeal of 
the Federal election laws isa political issue; we are united upon 
that, but we are divided upon questionsof finance. A large num- 
ber of Democrats upon this floor are not in favor of the repeal of 
this tax, and I utterly deny the power of the convention to force 
us to vote against our convictions upon a subject not within its 
jerisdiction. I hope to see the day when the great question of 
finance shall be taken out of politics. It does not really belong 
there. Politicians are not qualified to deal with it. 

If a platform is to be framed upon this subject, let the people 
write it. The people have certain rights that no convention can 
deprive them of, and when they assert these rights are mightier 
than all the machinery of your conventions. They require no 
field marshal to direct them, and they move with no uncertain 
step. I believe that a great revolution is taking place in the his- 
tory of American politics. The people are taking a hand in it. 
They are tiredof being controlled and disciplined as if they were 
a body of raw militia instead of anarmy of regulars, before whose 
relentless march bad measures and bad politics have been put to 
flight, just as beneath their iron heel bad men and bad nomina- 
tions have been prostrated and trampled upon. 

The best platform that we can construct is the record that we 
shall make. When we enter upon the next canvass we will not 
be asked, ‘*‘ What is your platform,” but ‘‘ Whatis your record?” 
The adage, ‘‘ I am a Democrat,” will give way to the interroga- 
tory, ‘‘ What sort of a Democrat are you?” The rising genera- 
tion is a generation of intelligence; they have been asked by 
political leaders over and over again to takea part in politics, and 
now they are doing it. From the ranks of educated labor, from 
your colleges and universities, they come, with thoughtful bal- 
lots, with free ballots, and with ballots that are not for sale. 
They understand these questions just as well as wedo, and if we 
decide them wrong they will decide them right. 

It is a great ordeal through which political parties are pass- 
ing, and if upon these all-important questions of finance and 
economy we will only remain steadfast, and refuse to veer with 
every breeze and trim our sails with every passing wind,I have 
no fear whatever for the safety of our party; it will weather the 

ale as defiantly as it has withstood the storms of a century. 
The shores may be strewn with stranded rotten hulks; it may 
be aeeeneney even to jettison apart of the cargo, but, armed and 
equipped with the manhood, the courage, and the honor of the 
nation, the ship of state is safe. [Prolonged applause. ] 

The interruptions and extracts in the above remarks are with- 
held, and will appear hereafter. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. COBB of Alabama withholds his remarks for revision, 





See Appendix. ] 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, cach State of the Union has its 
own system of public-school education. The United States has 
none. 

In 1886and 1887a bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. BLAIR 
of New Hampshire was very elaborately discussed in that body 
and also in the House of Representatives, but it was ultimately 


‘defeated in the Senate and never came to a vote in the House. 


The bill proposed that through a period of ten years about 
$80,000,000 from the Federal Treasury should be distributed 
among the States according to their literate population, but 
that no State should receive its share unless it should raise by 
taxation of its people and expend on its public schools the pre- 
ceding — as much as its share on the ——— basis would 
entitle it to; and failing therein, it should receive nothing, or 
only a proportionate amount. This was intended to force States 
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to tax their people, and in the case of Alabama it would have re- 
quired a taxation of more than $5,000,000 for the State to have 
obtained her share. 

The States were also required by the bill to make reports to 
the Secretary of the Interior of all of their public schools, their 
operation, acts, and doings before such State should be allowed 
its quotaof the money, and the Federal Government, through 
such Secretary, was made the judge of whether it had complied. 

The measure was objectionable to me, because of its centraliz- 
ing provisions and tendency to destroy the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the States and make their public-school systems 
subservient to the dictation of the Federal Government. The 
States had already been shorn of aconsiderable part of their re- 
served or rightful powers by the legislation of Congress. 

The bill under discussion here to-day to repeal the tax of 10 
per cent on State-bank circulation illustrates plainly what I say. 
‘That law is a usurpation of the rights of the States to have a 
system of banking of their own or not as they choose, and 
whichif nowin existence would pe the cry of distress from 
the scarcity of money in some of the States of the Union. 

Another objection I had to the Blair bill was that it-was un- 
constitutional, which of itself was a sufficient reason for any 
honest man to have voted against it. 

I have always been in favor of a liberal State public-school sys- 
tem, but no State within my knowledge ever maintained a sys- 
tem in which was taught branches of education higher than the 
primaries, which embrace spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography. The Blair bill proposed to compel 
the States—by denying to them any share in the appropriation 
if they did not comply—to extend their systems up into the 
classics, and hence the pertinency of my remarks upon that sub- 
ject. 

I never was opposed to the higher education, and always be- 
lieved that if farmers or other people desired to educate their 
children abovea good English education, which is obtainable in 
our public schools, they should pay for it themselves, and not 
require the people at large to be taxed for that purpose. The 
taxes of the people are heavy enough without imposing such an 
additional burden for the benefit of individuals. People should 
not expect from the public schools of the State more than a fair 
English education for theirchildren. When they seek a higher 
one, let the good old Democratic doctrine apply, of every tub 
standing on its own bottom. 

On the 26th day of Fobruary, 1887, the bill to establish agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the several States for the benefit 
of the farmers was on its passage, and 1 submitted some remarks 
in favor of the bill. Some Senators and Representatives con- 
tended that if the Blair bill was unconstitutional, the one 
under consideration was open to the same objection. To meet 
that I made a distinction between the two cases, and hence dis- 
cussed the constitutional question at considerable length. 

When speaking of the Blair bill, and as incidental thereto, I 

ndulged in a remark which during the late contest in my State 
for the Democratic nomination for governor some newspapers, 
which were highly prejudiced against me, in order to accom- 
plish my defeat, quoted and misconstrued, s0 as to make it ap- 
pear that I meant just what I never intended to say. Since my 
nomination the same newspapers are advocating my election, 
which shows that they did not consider the remark so serious 
an objection as their former commentaries thereon indicated. 

Now, the Populists and supporters of Capt. Kolb for governor 
are distributing throughout the State a circular upon the same 
subject, with a villainously false construction of my language 
and meaning, for the purpose of misleading the farmers and 

voters, so as to prejudice them against me and make them vote 
for Kolb. Itisa favorite scheme of the demagogue toundertake 
to deceive the farmersand laboring men, because he thinks that 
they are too ignorant to cateh him at it; but in this he is very 
much mistaken. They are too intelligent to be thus imposed 
upon by the demagogue, however artful he may be. They will 
soon learn the facts, and that is all I desire. I have the utmost 
confidence in the people arriving at a correct conclusion when 
they know the facts in any given case. 

It is claimed in the circular that I ‘‘ put the farmer’s son and 
the negro boy on the same plane.” This is also intended to mis- 
lead and prejudice the reader. Under our State constitution 
and laws the same benefits were, when that speech was made 
and are now, extended to the children within the educational 
age without regard to color, except that separate schools shall 
be provided for the races. Under these laws the negro boy is 
entitled. to the same benefits from tne State treasury that the 
white boy receives, except that a negro boy mustattend a school 
of his own color. 

The circular also says that when I made that speech “ there 
was n) tion to the people of the State millions of dol- 
lars, es he would have them believe.” This statement is abso- 
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lutely false, as everyone at allfamiliar with the Blair bill knows | 


and as I have already explained. This is in keeping with the 
general purpose of the circular. It assumes that because I op- 
posed the Blair bill and gave expression to some plain facts by 
way of argument and illustration of my position as to the extent 
to which the people should be taxed to maintain the public 
schools of the State, that I was therefore opposed to the educa- 
tion of the farmers’sons, when I neversaid anything of the kind. 

My argument plainly was that the Blair biil should not be 
passed because it would double the taxes of the people in Ala- 
bama to furnish a plethora of money to give a classical educa- 
tion to all the white and black children of the State, and that, 


‘ 3 se of 5 g a viola sonstitu- | \ 
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tion. 
The remark quoted and complained of is as follows: 


It is not the duty nor is it to the interest of the State to educate its entire 
population beyond the primaries. That is quite as far as 90 per cent of the 
negro children are capable of going. Universal experience teaches that if 
a boy, without regard to his color, be educated beyond this point he declines 
ever to work another day inthesun. A higher education may do for New 
Engiand, whose laboring people are chiefly engaged in manufacturing, but 
how would it work in Alabama, where 75 per cent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture? 


Now, why did they not quote the next sentence in the speech, | 


which is as follows: 

‘Sir, in my State, and I believe in all the other States of the 
Union, there is a system of public schools open from three to five 
months each year to all the children, in which everyone can 
learn to read and write and obtain a sufficient Knowledge of 
arithmetic and grammar for the ordinary pursuits of life.” 

I never advocated any restriction upon the parent from edu- 
cating his son or daughter in Latin, Greek, and the higher 
mathematics, but I maintain that the State should not tax the 
people to educate all the children beyond the primary branches 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and 
no State of the Union has ever gone further than this. 

[said that when a boy, white or black, is educated beyond 
these branches, he would not work in the sun another day, but 
{ never denied the right of his parent to educate him beyond 
this point, but maintained that he should doso, if he saw proper, 
out of his own private means, and not tax the ple therefor. 
Whoever saw a young man who was a Latin and Greek scholar, 
and well up in the higher mathematics, laboring in the fields 
uncer a burning summer’s sun? No man has ever seen it, and 
never will. The boy will try some other business, and that is 
his right. Butshould all the people of the State be taxed to 
give him this classical education? 

No. I say give to the poor and the rich alike a good primary 
education at public expense, and if parents want their children 
to have a classical education, let them pay for that themselves. 
{n New England many people educated above the primaries 
work in the factories, and if their States see proper by general 
taxation of their own people to give the children classical edu- 
cations [ have no objection. That is their business, and I be- 
lieve thatevery State should control its system of public schools. 

T never advocated any appropriation by Congress for such pur- 
pose, though an effort has been made tomakeitsoappear. Such 
an inference is ridiculous. Alabama is not prepared, in the 
poems circumstances of the people, if the policy were admissi- 

le, to more largely increase their burdens for public schools 
than is warranted in the declaration of the Democratic platform 
adopted at Montgomery on the 23d day of last month, which I 
heartily support, and which is as follows: 

We pledge our party to the maintenance of a system of free public schools, 


and to increase the appropriations for that purpose whenever the financiar 
condition of the State will permit. 


I had the speech from which the quotation was made printed 
in pamphlet and distributed it among the voters of my dis- 
trict. Since that time I have been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic convention of my district three times by acclamation, and 
elected to Congress by the people, and notwithstanding the gen- 
eral distribution of this speech no one found any fault with it 
until this year, when those who opposed me searched the rec- 
ords for weeks with magnifying glasses to try to discover some- 
thing in my thirteen years record in the House amenable to 
criticism. 

It seems that all they found in all my acts and speeches dur- 
ing this length of time which they thought could be used to my 
injury was this one paragraph which I have referred to. The 
people of the district I represent in Congress are as intelligent 
as those of any other district in the State, and they are as soundly 
Democratic. Is it not passing strange that if Faaall guilty of 
the wrong alleged that none of them discovered it? Capt. Kolb, 
the nominee of the so-called Jeffersonianand Populite organiza- 
tions, and who is my competitor for governor, was one of my 
constituents. 

I seut him directly a copy of the speech, and in the election 
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the next year he was my supporter. If he now disapproves of 
that speech or anything in it it is entirely attributable to pres- 
ent circumstances, and not that he found fault with it at that 
time,as he was then silentupon the subject. The use made of the 
extract is a small, unmanly, contemptible, and demagogieal one, 
as every intelligent person can at once see. 

Mr. Speaker; the following are the parts of that speech con- 


taining the remarks to which exception is taken, and all of the 
speech in any wise pertaining thereto. The principal parts of 


the argunient against the constitutionality of the Blair bill 
here omitted: 

Mr. OATES said 

Mr. Speaker, under the act of July 2, 1862, landor land scrip was l 
*, and in which the 
tural, mechanical, and military sciences, as well as general literat 
The college established in my State under | ‘ 
is located at Auburn, a healthful and beautiful village of most intelligent 
peopie, and situated in the district which I have the honor to represent 

The college is under the supervision of an excellent board of trustees 
governor of the State being one of the number. A more efficient faculty in 
a school of like grade would be most difficult to find in the United States. | 
have heard criticisms on the college to the effect that it had no connection 
with agriculture except the educating of young men away from it, and tha 
all who receive an education there take up the learned professions or } 
come teachers or engage in some business Other than that of agricultur: 

While, sir, this is perhaps true, I presume the fault to be due more per 
haps to hopeful or overzealous parents than to any errors in the college 
management. The prevalence of an erroneous impression among the peo 
= that the vocation of farming is not quite so honorable as that of the 

awyer or doctor likewise has its effect. Some people would prefer being a 
lamp-post in a town or city rather than to bea live farmer anid reside on a 
plantation. The college is not responsible for this popular fallacy 

I have heard it alleged, gir, that this bill is unconstivutional; that it is on 
all fours with the Blair educational bill. I deny thatproposition. Ifthe ap 
propriation proposed by this bill-was of money out of the general Treasury 
raised by taxation under the eighth section of Article I of the Constitution 
I should hold it unconstitutional and refuse to vote for it; but it does not 
Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration appropriates $15,000 per annum to 
each State and Territory, aggregating #690,000 yearly out of the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands, to establish and maintain agricultural experiment 
stations as adjuncts to and practically a part of these agricultural colleges 
My faith in the efficiency of the bill to promote the agricultural interests of 
the coun is not so great as that of some gentlemen, but, sir, 1 believe that 
much good will result from it, especially to these colleges, and considerable 
no doubt directly to the farmers, who are the very salt of the earth and en 
titled to my best exertions in their behalf. 

I have often been called upon in this Chamber to vote for measures on the 
plea that they were for the benefit of the farmers, but I have never been 
able to discover any real benefit for them in any one of these measures only 
where it has been proposed to lighten their burdens of taxation, which 
however, has not been done. This is the only measure I have seen which 
had a ghost of a chance to become a law, the probable effect of which is to 
— - farming interests of the country, and hence I am heartily in 

avor of it. 

Subdivision 2 of section 3, Article IV of the Constitution, declares that 

“The Congressshall have power to dispose of and make all needfulrules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.”’ 

Under it Congress clearly has the right to dispose of the territory—the 
public lands belonging to the United States. The manner of disposition is 
not indicated. It is an absolute plenary power, and under it the Congress 
has from its organization to the present, in numerous instances, donated 
the public lands to the States and State institutions for educational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read with profund interest the argument of one gen 
tleman of great ability in favor of the constitutionality of the Blair bill, who 
claims the power independently of any express grant and of the general 
welfare clause also. He assumes that the bill is a@ measure merely to aid the 
States with their schoolsto expel from their midst a public evil of calamitous 
porten t—illiteracy in the franchise; that the Supreme Court, in Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, 9 Wheaton, recognized the right of Congress to aid the States in the 
enforcement of their health laws and quarantine regulations, and therefore 
Congress has the right to pass the Blair bill. This conclusion is based upon 
the assumption that ‘‘negro illiteracy "is as dangerous to the body politic 
as yellow fever, cholera, smallpox, or the plague is to the human body 

The argument may be said to be syllogistic. 

The major premise is that the Government may appropriate all of its 
revenues, in the absence of any express power in the Constitution, to pre 
vent its own destruction, or to perpetuate its existence. 

The minor premise is that the illiteracy of negro voters threatens to assas- 
sinate the life out of the nation: thatit is such an impending danger as 
threatens the integrity of the Union, and therefore Congress has the power, 
and itis their duty, to pass this bill to avert that calamity. 

The vice of the argument lies in the unwarranted assumption of the minor 
premise. Who believes at this date—eighteen years after thelr enfranchise- 
ment—that the right of illiterate negroes to vote endangers the Union? 
Are they not much more intelligent now in respect to voting than they were 
then? 

I have been of the opinion for some years that the danger from that source 
was so moditied by the mellowing influence of time and experience that no 
one fears it now. Sir, thereis far more danger to this Government from 
the literate communists than from the Illiterate negroes. The bill does 
not propose to educate the illiterate voters. Their age excludes them 
from any participation in the benefits of the bill. It would but aid in 
the educating of their children, which is now being done by all the States 
to as great an extent as the laboring people of any country ever have been 
educated. 

it isnot the duty nor is it to the interest of the State to educate its entire popu- 
lation beyond the primaries. That is quite as far as 90 per cent of the negro 
children ure capable of going. Universal experience teaches that if a boy, with- 
out regard to his color, be educated beyond this point he declines ever to work 
another dau in the sun. A higher education may do for New England, whose 
laboring people are chiefly engaged in manufacturing, but how would it work in 
Alabama, where 75 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture? 

Sir, in my State, and I believe in all the other States of the Union, there 
is a system of public schools open from three to five months each year to all 
the children, in which every one can learn to read and write and obtain a 
sufficient knowledge of arithmetic and grammar for the ordinary pursuits 
of life. 

The burden which illiteracy imposes upon the Southern States is the tax 
they have to pay to maintain the public schools. Alabama pays between 
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five and six hundred thousand dollars a year for this purpose, Will the 
Blair bill, if passed, lighten this burden? e eighth section provides— 

* That no greater part of the money appropria under this act shall be 
paid out to any State or Territory in any one year than the sum expended 
out of its own revenues or out of moneys ra’ under its ee in the 
preceding year for the maintenance of common schools, not including the 
sums expended in the erection of school buildings.” 

On illiteracy asthe basis of distribution Alabama would receive each year 
the following amounts: The first year, $488,258.95; the second, $697,512.78; the 
third, $1,016,269.14; the fourth, 706.59; the fifth, $767,264.07; the sixth, 
$627,761.49; the seventh, $488,258.95; and the eighth year, $348,756.39—aggre- 
gating %5,370,848.45. 

What would it cost the taxpayers of the State to obtain it? The bill re- 
quires the expenditure by the State of an equal amount as a condition-prec- 
edent to obtaining the State's quota each year, out of its * ownrevenues " or 
out of * moneys raised under its authority,’’ which means by local taxation. 

The aggregate expenditure by the State must therefore be just $5,370,848. 45 
in order to obtain an equal amount in this grand gift Federal enterprise. 
How much more taxation must the State impose on its people over and 
above the present appropriations for the schools before it can obtain its share 
on the same basis of other States under the bill? The total annual expendi- 
ture for public schoo! education in Alabama is now about $550,000. About 
$150,000 of that sum is for intereston sixteenth section and other trust funds, 
and is not therefore expended out of the State's ‘‘own revenues,” and hence 
raust be deducted from the annual appropriation in order to find the cor- 
rect basis upon which the State would share in the Blair distribution. 

About ,000 per annum is therefore the amount now expended out of 
the ‘“State’s own revenues.”’ Eight times this sum would be 83,200,000. 
Hence to obtain the Blair benefaction the property owners of Alabama must 
during the next seven years have their taxes increased to pay the aggregate 
sum of $2,170,848, all of which must be not merely ap ropriated, but ex- 
penne’ to maintain public schools. Itis a hardship, sir, which should not 

imposed though it were constitutional, which I deny. 





If this Blair benefaction be intended to relieve the Southern States from 
their burdens, as I have heard alleged, why was the distribution extended 
to the States of the North who do not need it? Why not refund the cotton 
tax, $68,000,000, wrongfully taken, to the Southern ple or Southern States, 
and thereby the better enable them to wrestle with the so-called monster of 
illiteracy? Mr. Speaker, there are many other objectionable features of the 
bill which I have not the time to discuss. One point more concerning the 
question of power. Congress has no power expressed in the Constitution to 
make this appropriation. 

If it has unlimited power to tax and appropriate to avert a calamit 
threatening its integrity, and the illiteracy of negro voters constitutes suc 
danger, it is known of men that Congress gave them the franchise, and 
if this confers a power which Congress did not before possess, then this 
presents the anomaly of Co ss conferring by its own act a power on itself 
which the Constitution withheld. I have h it said by some of the advo- 
cates of the Blair bill that for the last half century the South has been repre- 
sented mainly by a class of poli who on account of their strict con- 
struction of the Constitution have prevented Southern advancement. 

That whenever a measure is brought forward in Co S$ appropriating 
none for the benefit of the South the Constitution is at once invoked for 
its defeat, and thus the Southern States are aa poor'while those North 
grow rich on the largesses of the Government. I deny the charge. 

Sir, it is the pride and pioey ot the Southern States that their representa- 
tive men here and elsewhere have ever been the staunch and able defenders 
of constitutional government. In them and their precepts, truly demo- 
cratic, constitutional government founds its only hope and last rallying 
point. Whenthe advocates of Jeffersonian Democracy are ‘relegated to 
the musty storehouse Sa if that ever, unhappily for this country 
occurs, a paternal centr: government will take the place of that founded 
by Washington and his com which has secured to the people more 
wonderful progress and development and more manifold blessings than any 
government ever devised by man secured to its le. 

Sir, while there has been, I freely admit, much ality in our legislative 
history toward the Northern and Eastern States of the Union and their 
people, I deny that any very large.number of them have ever grown rich 
out of Government jobs and favoritism euporting the period covered by the 
late war; and 1 deny on the other hand that the Southern States or their 
people have been kept from prospe and remained poor in consequence 
of their Representatives and Senators in Congress op ing jobbery and the 
exercise of usw powers, which is called by some liberal and sensible con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

I deny that the prosperity of the Southern States or people would be 
enhanced by any amount of appropriation from the Treasury which they 
can possibly secure. 

The Southern States pay, as nearly as it can be ascertained, about one- 
third of the revenues of the Government, and if the scheme of addition, di- 
vision, and silence, or a race for appropriations to benefit either State, cor- 
porate, or individual enterprises South and North be inaugurated, the re- 

.Sult is foreshadowed and illustrated by occurrences familiar to every mem- 
ber of this House. When sectional legislation is before et party 
lines disappear, er in rare instances, when a Democrat of the “musty 
storehouse " kind adhering to the ancient faith of his party, considers first 
the a power of Congress to pass the measure and then the expedi- 
ency of it. 

hen public money is to be appropriated, constitutionally, for local gov- 


ernmental purposes, as in the erection of public build I know of 
no better illustration—they usually alternate sectionally in the considera- 
tion of such bills. Con, will 


pass a bill to — building in a 
Southern city to cost $100,000, The next bill consid to erect a public 
in a Northern city and $1,000,006 wie riated for that. t is 
about the character and proportion sectionally in the grab e. 

If the South in such game were to get one-third of all the ae in the 
Treasury and the other States the remainder they would make nothing by 
it, as they would take out only what they = in. So unless the Southern 
States could get more out of Tre an one-third, which they have 
not voting strength enough to do were they dis , they would not gain 
7 suchascheme. The Blair bill admit would, if there were no other basis 
of distribution than that of illiteracy, give a decided advantage in that re- 
spect to the States of the South, but since it uires ven diture out 
of State revenue, together with all the other objecti ie features, I would 
consider it a very dear measure for all of the States. Seventy-nine millions 
of dollars would not compensate for a violated Constitution 


Mr. OATES. Mr. Chairman,I mustdesist. My reel con- 
dition is such that I can not speak any longer, and I ask leave 
to extend = remarks. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Alabama[Mr. OATES] 
asks leave to be allowed to print the remainder of his remarks. 


Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. OATES. How much time have I remaining? 
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TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. OATES. I yield that to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON]. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman from Alabama for the time, but I do not want 
to enter upon a discussion for that length of time, and therefore 
will not take the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest to the gentleman that he yield 
the time to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER]. 

Mr. BOATNER. I should like to take the floor, so that I may 
proceed in the morning; but I do not care to proceed now. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] that he move that the committee rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am ready to do that, but I do not want to 
take any gentleman off the floor. 

Mr. BOATNER. I should like to take the floor at this time, 
and then yield for a motion that the committee rise, so that I 
can have the floor in the morning, if that be agreeable. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Will the gentleman yield for that purpose, 
if recognized? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recog- 
nized, so that I will have the right to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thing the gentleman ought to be per- 
mitted to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ones from Louisiana [Mr. 
BOATNER] is the first on the list to speak after the members of 
the committee. If there isno member of the committee who 
desires to speak, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. BOATNER. I thought the members of the committee 
who cared to speak had all done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. HALL] 
still has thirty minutes. The Chair does not know whether he 
desires to use itor not. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL] does not desire the floor, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

— SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Committee 
of the Whole, reported that they had had under consideration 
a bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law imposing 
a tax of 10-per cent upon notes issued during the period therein 
mentioned, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXPENSES OF SENATE INQUIRIES. 

Mr. SAYERS. [ ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table a Senate resolution which came over this morn- 
ing, and that it be passed. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
asks unanimous consent toconsider a joint resolution, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

Joint resolution (S. Res. 89) making an appropriation to defray expenses 
of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 

Resolved, etc., That there be appropriated and made immediately available 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum o 
$10,000, for expenses of uiries and investigations ordered by the Senate of 
the United States, including compensation to stenographers of committees, 
at such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding #1.25 per printed page. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that in conversation 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, he said that the Senate was without any funds for the 
purpose stated in that resolution, and that it was very impor- 
tant that the resolution should pass at once. I have spoken to 
such of my colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations as I 
have been able to see, and they are willing that the joint reso- 
lution should be d. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the resent consideration of the joint resolution. Is there ob- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and d. 

On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS REVENUES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of deficiency in 
the appropriations for the expenses of collecting the revenues 
from customs for the current fiscal year; which was ordered to 
be printed and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absonce was granted as follows: 

To Mr. RuSSELL of Connecticut, for this week, on account of 
serious illness in his family. 
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To Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, indefinitely, on account of 
the sickness of his wife. 

To Mr. STRONG, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BUNDY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 4 o’clock and 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under. clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. BOWERS, from the Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported the bill (H. R. 3488) to cor- | 


rect the military record of George Whitaker, late a private of 


Company C, Twelfth New Jersey Volunteers; which, with the | 


accompanying report (No. 1024), was ordered to be printed and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Ruie XXII, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STRAIT: A bill (H. R. 7325) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Rock Hill, 8. C.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: A bill (H. R. 7326) to authorize the appoint- | 
ment of a warden of the jail in the District of Columbia—to the | 
Committee on the Judiciary. | 

By Mr. GEAR: A bill (H. R. 7327) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain and certify the amount of land located 
with military warrants in the States described therein, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7328) to establish postal savings 
depositories and subdepositories, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) to create the United States commission 
of arbitration of railway strikes or lockouts—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7330) to reimburse the soldiers of the war of 
the rebellion, or their widows, heirs, mothers, or fathers for the 
average annual difference between the value of paper currency 
in which such soldiers were paid and the value of gold at such 
time, and to provide for the issuance of Treasury notes in pay- 
ment of such amounts, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) empowering fourth-class postmasters 
to administer oaths to pensioners and providing free postage for 
pensioners and claimants on certain classes of matter—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7332) to protect free labor and the industries 
in which itis employed from the injurious effect of convict labor, 
by confining the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise manufac- 
tured by convict labor and the products of mines worked by con- 
vict labor to the State in which they are produced—to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 7333) for the establishment of a fish-cultural 
station in the State of Tennessee—to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7334) to 
sell certain lands in Montgomery County, Ark., to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BELL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7335) to grant to the 
Arkansas, Texas, and Mexican Central Railway Company aright 
of way through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A biil (H. R.7336) granting to the Northern 
Mississippi Railroad Company rightof way throughcertain Indian 
reservations in Minnesota—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7337) mak- 
ing an appropriation for constructing additions to the public 
building at Grand Rapids, Mich.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr.OATES (by request): A bill (H.R.7338) toreorganize and 
increase the efficiency of the infantry regiments, Army of the 
United States of America—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNN: A bill (H. R. 7339) to bridge the Newark Bay— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: A concurrent resolu- 
tion to print the fifteenth annual report of the Geological Sur- 
vey—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill resolution to authorize the 
chairman or some member of the Committee on Levees and Im- 
provements of the Mississippi River to confer with the Missis- 
sippi River Commission on their June trip down the river—to 
the Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 


River. 
PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 
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| ment No. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in 


By Mr. COCKRELL: A bill (H. R. 7340) for the relief o! Cal- 
vin R. Rutherford—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H.R. 7341) for the relief of T. P. 
Leathers—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7342) for the relief of Joseph Edward Mont- 
gomery and Thomas Paul Leathers —to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7347) providing for the improvement of the 
Tennessee River and certain of its tributaries in Tennessee—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey: A bill (H.R. 7343) to re- 





| move the charge of desertion from the record of Ellis J. Payne 
| —to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7344) to correct the military ree- 
| ord of Willis T. Smith, of Clinton, Anderson County, Tenn.—to 
| the Committee on Military Affairs. 
| Also, a bill (H. R.7345) granting.a pension to William H. Shil- 
| lings, of Kings Creek, Roane County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
| on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7346) for the relief of Henry Hubbard, of 
Baltimore, Md.—to the Committce on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7348) for the 
relief of Mrs. Susan Davis, of Mississippi—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the petition of Encamp- 
favor ofa 
service pension law, and the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire: Memorial of the Con- 
cord (N.H.) Branch of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
with a membership of 400, protesting against the employment 
of convict labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BOEN: Petition of citizens of Hennepin County, 
Minn., for a special election to decide the question of money, 
tariff, and an income tax by a direct vote of the people—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Black Springs, Ark., 
for the purchase of certain lands for a camp ground, with ac- 
companying papers—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Papers and testimony in the application of 
William Allen, late of Company A, of the Eleventh Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteers, to accompany House bill 7314—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of W. H. Skinner and 28 other 
citizensof Greenfield; H.E. Millsand 28 other citizens of Spring- 
field, Mass.; E. A. Womacott and 41 other citizens of Carbon- 
dale, Pa., and W. D. Clark and 92 other citizens of Spokane 
Falls, Wash., in favor of House bill 5804, an act to promote the 
safety of employés upon railroads—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Joel Chellman, of West Supe- 
rior, Wis., in favor of Government ownership and control of tel- 
egraphs—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, against the Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Encampment 
No. 11, Union Veteran Legion, Indiana, Pa., in favor of a serv- 
ice-pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A remonstrance against an increase of 
tax on spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Papers in the case of Virginia E. Fick- 
lin and James W. Ficklin, to accompany House bill 7304— to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Noble L. Barner, for special re- 
lief as lieutenant Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers, now of Joplin, Mo., to accompany House bill 
7319—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Petition of John W. Canary and 19 others, 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, favoring exemption of fraternal socie- 
ties from operations of income-tax law—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Athens, Pa., in favor of passage of House bill 4897—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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, the Committee on Appropriations. 
TUESDAY, June 5, 1894. oe 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Prayer by Rev. GEORGE EDWARDS, of Lewistown, Mont. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending that 
certain changes be made in House bill No. 7097, making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for 
other purposes, affecting the force therein provided on pages 
22, 24, and 25, for the office of the Secretary of the ener 
and on page 29 for the temporary employment of clerks; which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Minn., praying for a continuance of the existing 
reciprocity treaties; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of George W. Granger and 42 
other citizens of Rochester, Minn., and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Polk County, Minn., praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be exempted from the proposed in- 
come-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which wereordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the Humboldt Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., remonstrating against the 
abolishmentof the custom-house at that city; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of A. T. Abbott and 32 
other citizens of Cuyahoga; of Walter B. Johnson and 21 other 
citizens of Knox County; of B. F. Boyd and 43 other citizens of 
Youngstown, and of George W. Hill and 18 other citizens of 
Bowling Green, all in the State of Ohio, praying that mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from the 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the East India Manufacturing 
Company, of Piqua, Ohio, praying for the retention of_the pres- 
ent rates of duty on imported cocod mats and matting; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of T. B. Minor and sundry 
other citizensof Jackson County, Mo., and the petition of W. F’. 
Hammon and sundry other citizens of Randolph County, Mo., 
praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
= of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MARTIN presented the petition of T. W. Brewer and 
sundry other citizens of Minneapolis, Kans., praying that fra- 
ternal society and college journals be admitted to the mails as 
second-class matter; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented petitions of O. E. Maxwell and sundry other 
citizens of Crawford County; of B. J. Dawson and sundry other 
citizens of Republic County; of I. H. Prince and sundry other 
citizens of Sheridan County; of A. P. Havens and sundry other 
citizens of Ottawa County: of the Fraternal Aid Association of 
Lawrence County: of Edwin Knowles and sundry other citizens 
of Shawnee County; of H. N. Boyd and sundry other citizens of 
Republic County; and of B. P. eee and sundry other citi- 
zens of Atchinson County, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
that in the passage of any law providing for the taxation of in- 
comes, the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions bs exempted from taxation; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wood- 
stock, IIl., praying that fraternal society and college journals 
be admitted to the mails as second-class matter; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lee County, 
lll., holders of life-insurance policies. praying thatin the passage 
of any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of 
mutual life-insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of T Union No. 
187, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., praying for the Governmental control 
of the telegraph service; which was referred to the Committee 
on ces and Post-Reads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Medical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, remonstrating against a reduction in the number of 
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He also presented a memorial of the 'I'rade and Labor Council 
of Reading, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation nullifying the provisions of the so-called Geary Chinese 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 
the admission of Utah into the Union as a State: which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Edward Reineberg and 42 
other citizens of York, Pa., remonstrating against the passage 
of the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of John Marstonand 75 other citi- 
zens of Philadelphia; of F. G. Craighead and 41 other citizens 
of Allegheny County; of W. H. Keech and 114 other citizens of 
Allegheny County; of F. H. Banker and 19 other citizens of 
Luzerne County; of W. H. Lambert and 325 other citizens of 
Philadelphia County; of Isaac Post and 123 other citizens of 
Lackawanna County; of James Kuntz, jr., and 19 other citizens 
of Washington County; of M. L. Montgomery and 34 other citi- 
zens of Berks County; of C. C. Heller and 21 other citizens of 
Hazleton; of Howard W. Lippincott and 95 other citizens of 
Philadelphia; of W. J. Beaver and 10 other citizens of Manor; 
of James Martin and 33 other citizens of Allegheny County: of 
C.H. Ruhl and 43 other citizens of BerksCounty; of A. M. High 
and 55 other citizens of Berks County; of W.S. Kirk and 22 
other citizens of Chester, and of Charles Platt, jr.,and 15 other 
citizens of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing that mutual life insurance companiesand associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr: CAMERON presented a petition of the Congregational 
Messenger, of Braddock, Pa., praying for theenactmentof legis- 
lation to suppress the lottery traffic: which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Boara of Trade, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for a continuance of the ys sae for 
the “‘making up” of the crop reports by the Department of 
Agriculture, and furnishing them to the various trade centers 
of the country; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Shippensburg, Harrisburg, and Allegheny, and of sundry 
citizens of Lycoming, Blair, Dauphin, Berks, Luzerne, and Al- 
legheny Counties, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; whieh were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Paris, 
ill., praying that fraternal society and college journals be ad- 
mitted to the mails as second-class matter; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Tazewell, 
Marshal, Kankakee, and Lroquois Counties, all in the State of 
Tllinois, praying that asteall life insurance companies and as- 
sociations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of the Seneca Nation of New 
York Indians, praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 1934, 
defining the rights and privileges of mixed-blood Indians under 
the treaties and statutes of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ; 

Mr. DANIEL presented a petition of the Business Men's As- 
sociation of Norfolk, Va., praying that an appropriation be 
made for a national exhibit at the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the fall of 1595; 
which was referred to the Committee on Serene. 

He also presented petitions of Lew E. Lookabill and sundry 
other citizens of Roanoke, Va., and of George C. Morgan and 
sundry other citizens of Richmond, Va., praying for the passage 
of House bill No. 5246, restricting immigration; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on I tion. 

He aiso presented the petition of Beverly T. Crump and sundry 
other citizens of Richmond, Va., praying that fraternal benefi- 
ciary societies, orders, or associatioas exempted from the 
proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also a petition of sundry citizens of Abingdon, 
Va., pra that national building and loan associations be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

le also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Roanoke, 
M , Suffolk,and Richmond, all in the State of Virginia, 
praying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 
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be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
nding tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT presented sundry petitions of citizens of Nor- 
wich, Conn., and a _. of sundry citizens of Connecticut, 

raying that mutual life insurance companies and associations 
bo exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I presentadditional papers to accompany 
the bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Minne- 
sota Railway Company a right of way through the Leech Lake 
Indian Reservation, in the Stateof Minnesota. Imove thatthe 

apers be printed as a document and laid on the table, the bill 
aving heretofore been reported by me. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 
1st instant, intended to be proposed to the diplomatic and con- 
sular appropriation bill, reported favorably thereon, and moved 
that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
printed; which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2084) to refer to 
the Court of Claims the claims of the confederated Peoria, 
Piankeshaw, Wea, and Kaskaskia tribes of Indians against the 
United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2085) for the relief of 
Sarah Friedman; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committees on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2086) for the relief of John C. 
Phillips: which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2087) to pension Julia M. Fuller, 
widow of Bennett L. Fuller, late of Company G, Fifty-ninth In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill; which was ordered to be printed, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WAR DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be. and he is hereby, directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate copies of the following described official reports, the same 
not having heretofore been printed, to wit: Report of Capt. A. J. Smith, 
dated Fort Lane, October 2, 1855, to Maj. BE. D. Townsend, assistant adju- 
tant-general. Benicia, Cal.; alse report of Edward M. Fitzgeraid, captain 
First Dragoons and brevet major commanding department, to Lieut. N. B. 
Switzer, First Dragoons, post adjutant, dated Fort Lane, October 2, 1855; 
also report of Capt. A. J. Smith, dated Fort Lane, Oregon Territory, Octo- 
ber 14, 1855, to Mad. E. D. Townsend, assistant adjutant-general, Benicia, Cal. ; 
also report of Capt. A. J. Smith, dated Fort Lane, Oregon Territory, Peb- 
ruary 12. 1856, to Maj. E. D. Townsend, assistant adjutant-general. Benicia, 
Cal.; also report of Capt. A. J. Smith, dated Fort Lane, Oregon Territory, 
February 23, 1856, to Capt. D. BR. Jones, assistant adjutant-general, Benicia, 
Cal.; also report of John E. Wool, major-ceneral, dated Headquarters De- 
partment of the Pacific, Benicia, Cal.. November 3, 1856, to Col. L. Thomas, 
assistant adjutant-general, Army headquarters, New York. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON INDIAN WARS. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregonsubmitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby. directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of the following described reports, on file 
in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and relating to the Ore- 
gon and Washington Indtan wars of 1855 and 1856 and bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the loyalty of the Rogue River tribe of Indians during said war, 
and none of which reports have heretofore been printed, namely: Three re- 
ports of George H. Ambrose, United States Indian agent, to Joel Palmer, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon, dated respectively October 20, 
1855, October 25, 1855, and June 4, 1856; also the report of Gen. John H. Wool, 
dated Benicia, Cal., to Assistant Adjutant-General Townsend. 


CLERKS IN TREASURY AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. On the 19th day of April I offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the Senate, calling upon the See- 
retaries of the Treasury and Interior to furnish certain lists. I 
find that they have responded to that resolution; that the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior has been printed, with the lists 
attached; butthat the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been printed without the lists. I ask for a reprint of the 
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letter of the Secretary of the Treasury with the accompanying 
documents. “° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ts there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I find further that the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury was by order of the Senate referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, but that 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior was ordered to lie 
on the table. I think that both documents should go to the 
committee, as they contain veryimportant matter. I move that 
the letter from the Secretary of the Interior, with the accom- 
panying documents, be taken from the table and referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. VEST. Iask the Senate to continue the consideration of 
the bridge bill which was interrupted yesterday by tho expira- 
tion of the morning hour. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6448) to au- 
thorizethe New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between 
New York City and the State of New Jersey, which had been 
reported fromthe Committee on Commerce with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting ciause and insert 

That the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies, heretofore incor 
porated by the States of New York and New Jersey, and existing under the 
laws of said States, are hereby authorized to construct, operate, maintain, 
and rebuiid, in case of destruction, a bridge across the Froa on River be 
tween New York City, in the county and State of New York, and the State 
of New Jersey, subject to the laws of said States, respectively, upon the fol 
lowing terms, limitations, and conditions: 

First. That the location of said bridge shall be subject to approval by the 
Secretary of War, upon such examinations, hearings, and reports as he 
shall hereafter prescribe: Provided, That it shall not be located below Fifty 
ninth street, New York City, nor above Sixty-ninth street, New York City 

Second. That the said companies may locate, construct, and maintain over 
such bridge and the approaches thereto railroad tracks for the use of rail 
roads: Provided, That any railroad on either side of said river shail be per 
mitted to connect its tracks with the said bridge approaches. and shall have 
equal rights of transit for its rolling stoek, cars, passeugers, and freight 
upon equal and equitable terms, and if adispute as to the equality or equity 
of the terms shall arise it shall bo submitted to and decided by the Secre 
tary of War: Provided, That the location of all approaches of said bridge in 
the city of New York sball be approved by the commisssicners of the sinking 
funda of the city of New York: And provided further, That no railroad or 
railroads shall be operated on the approaches of said bridge companies in 
the city of New York, except on such approaches as shall have been provided 
by the sinking-fund commissioners of the city of New York: Provided, also, 
That the term approaches as used in this act shall be construed to include 
only such portion of the roadbed and superstructure, on either side of said 
bridge, as is necessary to reach the grade of the bridge from the grade of the 
streets at which said approaches begin to rise, in order to bring the two 
elevations together upon and by a grade of not less than 20 feet to the mile 

Third. That any bridge built under the authority of this act shall be con- 
structed with such length of span and at such elevation as the Secretary of 
War shall approve and require: Provided, however, That it shall afford, 
under any conditions of load or temperature, 4s minimum clear headway 
above high water of spring tides of not less than 150 feet at the center of 
the rye and all the plans and specifications, with the necessary drawings 
of said bridge, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War for his approval, 
and before such approval the construction shall not be begun: and should 
any change be made in said plans during progress of construction, such 
changed plans shall be submitted to said Secretary and approved by him 
before made; and the President shall appoint a board, consisting of five 
competent, disinterested, expert bridge engineers, of whom one shall be 
either the Chief of Engineers or any member of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army, and the others from civil life, who shall, within 
thirty days after their appointment, meet tovether and, after examination 
of the question, shall, within sixty days after their first meeting, recom 
mend what length of span, not less than 2,000 feet, would be safe and prac 
ticable for a railroad bridge to be constructed over said river, and file such 
recommendation with the Secretary of War, but it shall not be tinal or con- 
clusive until it has received his written approval. Incase any vacancy shall 
oceur th said board, the President shall fill the same. The compensation 
and expenses of said board of engineers shall be tixed by the Secretary of 
War and paid by the said bridge companies, which said companies shal! de- 
posit with the Secretary of War such sum of money as he may designate 
and require for such purpose: Provided, always, That nothing herein con 
tained shall be construed as ne the said board of engineers from 
meeting, investigating, and filing their recommendation after tie expiration 
of said time herein mentioned. 


"ou . 6 companies operating un¢ : sha 1aintain on the 
Fourth. The compani perating under this law shall nm tat t 
bridge, at their own expense. from sunset to sunrise, such ligats and signals 


as the United States Light House Board may prescribe 

Fifth. The said company or companies availing themselves of the privl- 
leges of this act shall not charge a higherrate of toll than authorized by the 
laws of the State of New York or New Jersey, and the mails and troops of 
the United States shall be transported free of charge over said bridge. 

Sixth. That said company or companies shall be subject tothe interstate- 
commerce law, and to all amendments thereof, and when such bridge is 
constructed under the provisions of this act it shall be a lawrul military and 
post-road and a lawful structure. 

Seventh. That the said company or companies availing themselves of the 
privileges of this act sha)! file an acceptance of its terms with the Secretary 
of War, and shal! submit to the Secretary of War, withinone year after the 
passage of this act, for examination and approval, drawings showing plan 
and location of the bridge and its approaches; and the construction of said 
bridge shall be commenced within one year after said location and plans 
have been approved of, as herein provided; and said company or companies 
shall expend, within the first year after construction has commenced, as 
herein required, not less than $250,009 in money, and in each year thereafter 
not less than $1,000,000 in money in the actual construction work of said 
bridge, which shall be reported to the Secretary of War: and thesaid bridge 
shall be completed within ten years from the commencement of the con- 
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struction of the same, as herein required; and, unless the actual construc- 
tion, of said bridge shall be commenced, proceeded with, and completed 
within the time and according to the provisions herein provided, this act 
shall be null and void. 

The right to amend, alter, modify, or repeal this act is hereby reserved. 


Mr. FRYE. A bill to bridge the Hudson River at this point 
has den pending in Congress for a good many years, and I sup- 
080 that I have seemed very persistent in my opposition. It 
os arisen, however, entirely from the fact that each bridge bill 
heretofore has contained a provision which appeared to me to 
invite the placing of a pier in the river. I have been and am 
now unalterably opposed to a pier in the North River, believing 
that it would be a very serious obstruction tonavigation. I have 
tried in these bills to have a provision inserted that no pier 
should be placed in the river. Ihave been overruled in that by 
the committee and also by the Senate, after a deliberate dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

{ have, I am glad to say, secured in this bill amendments 
which leave that question entirely with the Secretary of War; 
and having entire confidence that he will not permit a pier to 
be placed in the river, I, as a reasonable man, suppose I ought 
to Withdraw my opposition to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bil! to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. VEST, 

r. MURPHY, and Mr. FRYE were appointed. 

MISSOURI RIVER DAM. ' 

Mr. POWER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Company of 
Montana to construct a dam across the Missouri River. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the 
cor as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. as the bill reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

Mr. POWER. A similar bill has passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. VEST. Itisa bill we reported... 

Mr. FRYE. It is all right. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 








MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. QUAY. Iask unanimous consent to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction 
of a bridge over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson 
street, in the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By unanimous content, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, line 4, after the word 
**toll,” to insert ‘‘ the rates of toll to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of War;” so as to read: 

That said bridge may be constructed for the age of steam and electric 
motors and trains for passengers and freight, wagons and vehicles of all 
kinds, and for the transit of animals and for foot passengers, for toll, the 
rates of toll to be approved by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 4 in the follow- 
ing words: 

Sxo. 4, That any act of Congress or part of an act inconsistent herewith, 
so far as it effects the same, is hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY. I move further to amend the bill by inserting at 
the conclusion of what was formerly the fifth section, now the 
fourth, the following proviso: 

Provided, That the channel span of said re Shall not be less than 500 
feet in length, and shal! be elevated above pool full in said river at least 53 
feet in the clear, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S.1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘ An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893, with amendments; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and main- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with amendments; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WISE, Mr. DURBOROW, 
= Mr. MAHON managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

The bill (S. 591) todonate to the county of Laramie, Wyo.., cer- 
tain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes; and 

The joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an appropriation to de- 
fray expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2020) sup- 
plementary to an act approved April 6, 1894, for the execution 
of the award rendered at Paris, August 15, 1893, by the Tribunal 
of Arbitration constituted under the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, concluded at Washington, February 
29, 1892, in relation to the preservation of the fur seal. 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1950) to au- 
thorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, 
or either of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the 
Delaware River between the States of New Jersey and Pennsy]- 
vania, and the request of the House for a conference on the bill 
and amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate agree to the conference 
asked by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. RAN- 
soM, Mr. VEST, and Mr. FRYE were appointed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1424) to 
amend section 8 of ‘An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March 1, 1893. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let the amendments be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In line 8 strike out “two years" and insert ‘one year;" in line 9 strike 


out ‘‘four” and insert “three,” and in line 10 strike out ‘‘March 1, 1894,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the date of the approval of this act;” so as to 
read: 


ad: 

** Be it enacted, eic., That section 8 of ‘An act to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Calumet River,’ approved March 1, 1893, be, and is 
hereby, amended so that the time within which the actual construction of 
said bridge may be commenced is hereby extended for the period of one 
year, and the time for the completion of said bridge is hereby extended for 
the period of three years from the date of the approval of this act.” 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
et arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas[Mr. JONES], 
“Tacieauere i h 182, line 1 39, after th 

© SECRETARY. In paragra 2, line 1, page r the 
word “‘ effect,” strike out ‘J uly” and insert January;” in th 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘‘ninety-four” an 
insert “‘ ninety-five; ” in line 2, after the word ‘‘and,” strike out 
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‘‘ thereafter; ” and after the word ‘‘act,” in line 4, insert ‘‘ after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 

182. That so much of the act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is nr to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty 
for the production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January ! 
1895 


Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I think it may be fairly said 
that the duty proposed upon sugar by these amendments is un- 
necessary for the purposes of revenue. By the McKinley act of 
1890 sugar was placed upon the free list; it has remained upon 
the free list since; and there was adequate revenue under the 
McKinley act for the conduct of all the business of the Govern- 
ment and the meeting of our large appropriations, notless under 
the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Democratic Congresses than 
under the Fifty-first. Nor was there any apprehension or trou- 
ble as to the adequacy of the revenue for meeting all the ex- 
penses of the Government until the election of a Democratic 
President and the imminent coming of a Democratic Adminis- 
tration into power. Therefore, if the Republicans had contin- 
ued in power there would have been no imposition of sugar du- 
ties, and, least of all, would there have been any occasion to 
impose sugar duties because of the needs of the revenue. 

It may be further said that in voting upon these amendments 
at this stage of the pending bill we are voting blindly, without 
adequate knowledge, and without that knowledge and informa- 
tion which will be afforded by the action taken by the Senate 
upon the subsequent schedules of the bill. No schedule will 
more powerfully influence and affect the revenues of the coun- 
try than the duties which may be levied under the woolen sched- 
ule. Until we vote upon that we can not know what the reve- 
nues of the country will be. So far, I am not aware of any 
estimate having been furnished by the Finance Committee as to 
the revenue this bill will produce. 1 believe estimates have 
been furnished as to what revenues would probably be raised 
under the rates of duty proposed in the bill, based upon the 
amount of the importations in the years now passed —1893 and 
1892; but that would be absolutely inadequate and, indeed, mis- 
leading as to the amount of revenue which will be raised under 
the rate of duties to be imposed by the bill. 

Of course, the principle is that the lower the duty the larger 
the importation. The very theory of this bill, its object and 
purpose, is to vastly increase the importations of woolen goods 
and all other goods on which the duties are lowered and where 
the people are to be relieved of these alleged great burdens of 
taxation. So it is altogether probable when you come to learn 
absolutely and accurately by experience what will be the amount 
of revenue raised by the bill, that this duty upon sugar will be 
absolutely unnecessary. 

There is another thing to be said about thisduty. It falls ab- 


solutely as a tax upon every consumer in the country, and as | 
sugar is an article of universal consumption by every man, | 


woman, and child, it becomes, therefore, as was well said yes- 
terday, simply nothing else or less than a capitation tax. It 
was from this burden falling heavily upon every individual in 
the economy of his daily and yearly life, a burden amounting to 
not less than $50,000,000, the amount collected previous to the 
McKinley act, that the people were relieved by that measure. 
This duty is now proposed to be put back upon the people under 
the plea that they are to be relieved and saved from taxes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina[Mr. But- 
LER], who is not now in hisseat, raised the question just before the 
adjournment last evening as to why the duty upon sugar was 
nota tax. I do not — to go into that matter. It seems if 
anything would be killing time that would be. 
principle which governs the question is that a duty is a tax 
wherever the domestic consumption in our country can not meet 
the domestic demand, or largely meet it—solargely go to meet 
it, in connection with whatever importation there may be, as 
will produce a lowering of the price; but it is not contended that 
with cane sugar alone the domestic demand of the consumers of 
this country can be supplied. 

There never was any justification for the imposition of aduty 
upon sugar on the ground of its being a protection to the cane- 
sugar producers of Louisianaor of Florida or of Texas; and that 
for the reason that the productions of those portions of our coun- 
try which are sufficiently within the warm zone are not suffi- 
cient to supply the country with the amount of sugar which is 
needed. Itwas therefore only as a revenue tax that it was justi- 
fiable, and as a revenue tax it was removed, because we did not 
need the revenue. 

When this bill came from the House of Representatives to 
this body, it came with sugar free. Those who passed upon it 
in the other House gave it as their judgment that a duty upon 
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sugar was not necessary for the revenues of this country, and 
that we could raise adequate revenues without imposing any di 
on sugar. It has not been reimposed as a revenue duty. It has 
been put back, so to speak, at the point of the pistol as a pro 

tective duty, a protection to the cane-sugar producers of the 
State of Louisians, without the vote of whose Senators this 
measure could not be passed. e 

If any such compulsion had been brought to bear by the rep- 
resentatives of the national beet interest of the United States, 
in my judgment it would have had the amplest justification. 
While it is true that cane sugar can not supp y our demands in 
this country, there can be no question, after the luminous ex- 
position of thesubject by the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] the other day, that it is entirely adequate, or within 
our power by the culture of the beet, to produce all the sugar 
which we can consume in this country. It is not a mere experi 
ment when we are asked to pass upon our capacity to produce 
beet sugar in sufficient quantities to meet the domestic demand. 

That experiment was tried and solved in Franze, Germany, 
and other portions of continental Europe. It stands there to- 
day the great monument in vindication of the protective policy, 
not protection simply by the imposition of duty, but protection 
by the granting of bounty, protection asa great matter of public 
policy forced upon France and upon Napoleon. Whenevery man- 
of-war that France had was either captured or driven from the 
sea and closed up in herown ports, and shut off from the supply 
of cane sugar from the tropics, they were by war forced to make 
the experiment. 

Mr. President, no greater success has ever marked a great 
measure of public policy. There was great doubt in this coun- 
try for a long time as to whether the beet could be successfully 
grown or not. As was said by the Senator from Nebraska in his 
interesting remarks, such an experiment was tried, and it was 
tried and apparently very fully in my own State, and in fact, if 
I may say so, in my own neighborhood, where it was a failure. 
The beets did not produce the requisite amount of saccharine 
strength, and the gentlemen who had put their money into the 
enterprise lost it. Butit appears now that this problem is one 
which has been successfully solved in our Western States and on 
the Pacific coast. It is no longer a question as to the variety of 
seeds which are requisite for producing beets with an adequate 
amount of saccharine matter. 

We were told by the Senator from Nebraska that the con- 
tracts made by the sugar factories in Nebraska are not for beets 
containing acertain proportion of saccharine matter, but only for 
a certain weight of beets. They are paid for by the ton. The 
quantity of saccharine matter in the beets is no longer a sub- 
ject of experimentor uncertainty. Nay, more than that, in Cali- 
fornia the richness of the beet in saccharine matter is absolutely 
double that of France or of Germany. 

Mr. President, in the face of a fact like that, we stand here 
with the absolute assurance of our ability to produce all our 
sugar as readily, as easily, and more so than is done on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the proposition of the pending bill is no 
more nor less than a refusal by the Democratic majority to al- 
low that industry to be established. There can be no uncer- 
tainty in the mind of any farmer in the country, East or West, 
at whoze doors we can lay the denial to him of the opportunity 
to engage in this industry. No one can pretend to measure the 
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| extent of its value to our farmers if it could be introduced to- 


day. They meet competition the most sharp and severe in all 
grain products, in cattle and animal products, and in all the for- 
age products. 

The farmers of the country are standing on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. This would give them a new crop, an alternative crop, 
a crop which may be called a money crop, one which would pro- 
duce ready money, a matter of infinite value to the farmers of 
the country. It will secure to the country the exemption of 
paying about $120,000,000 to foreign nations which we now pay 
for sugar, and paying itin gold. That would be kept at home; 
that would relieve the drain of gold upon our Treasury and the 
agony of our Democratic Administration in its financiering the 
business of the nation; that would secure a balance of trade fa- 
vorable to the country; and yet that great experiment, already 
initiated and in the course of successful evolution, is denied. 

The experiment, if experiment it ever was, has been solved 
in respect to the machinery for extracting the sugar from the 
beet. We do not have toinvent it. Wecansimply importfrom 
Germany, or manufacture in this country from German designs, 
the machinery which has been invented there, and without 
doubt American ingenuity will add to the already ingenious ma- 
chinery adapted to that purpose. So it is open to us to estab- 
lish the beet-sugar industry as well as to maintain the sugar in- 
dustry. 

There is another thing about the duty imposed by the pending 
bill. It is 40 per cent ad valorem. That amounts to about 1 
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cent a pound. The duty previous to the McKinley act was 2 
cents a pound, and yet the 2 cents a pound was not sufficient to 
greatly enlarge the cane-sugar production of Louisiana. I sub- 
mit that 1 cent a pound will prove to be hopelessly inadequate 
to meet it. The contention of the Senators from Louisiana in 
the carlier stages of the bill as we understood it was that noth- 
ing less than 1} cents would preserve the industry to them. 
Here they are taking the risk for their people of only 1 cent a 
pound. But there is a great deal that is mysterious about this 
measure, and one of the mysteries is that a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound has doubled the effectof promoting the culture of the cane 
sugar which a duty of 2 cents a pound had. 

Under the impulse and assurance given by the bounty the 
planters of Louisiana enlarged their plantations, enlarged their 
planta of machinery, doubled their production, and are now on 
a career of still more largely increasing in these respects. But 
they are going to accept a a of 1 cent a pound only, and that 
is all they could extort from the men on their own side. They 
could do no less or else than to take a stand for some protection. 

I do not know that I have ever been startled by an expression 
more than by the utterance of the mayor of New Orleans in an 
article in one of the magazines early in this year, wherein he 
said the effect of the Wilson bill upon the State of Louisiana in 
making sugar free would be more severe than the ravages of 
Turenne, in the Palatinate. He needed a strong expression. 
He needed one of the most ghastly chapters in human history 
in order to picture what would be the effect of this measure of 
Democratic policy upon a Democraticcommunity. Louisiana at 
last was brought face to face with the theory of tariff reform or 
of free trade in an industry which can not survive on this con- 
tineut without protection, either in the form of duty or a bounty. 
It was remorselessly condemned to death by this theory, which 
says that any industry which cannot survive without protection 
ought to be cast into the outer darkness, and that to attempt to 
maintain it here is robbery, plunder,andextortion. Itwas with 
that theory that the people of Louisiana had to wrestle, and 
where right there,evenin their own midst, we see the pernicious 
influence of this pernicious theory. 

For awhile there was sent to me, and I expect to other mem- 
bers of the Senate, when this controversy in Louisiana was very 
warm, copies of some of their papers. I think it was in the 
Picayune that there was an article protesting t sectional- 
ism in our politics. When [ saw the title of the article I sup- 
— it was going to be an inveighing against Massachusetts or 

yew England for some unfairness towards the South. It was 
not so, Mr. President. It was a well-grounded complaint on the 
part of the editor on behalfof the people south of the Red River 
who grow sugar, against the people northof the Red River who 
do not grow sugar, because the latter were not willing that pro- 
tection should be given to the sugar-growing industries South. 
It was upon that amusing ground that the junior Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. BLANCHARD] in the other House voted against 
the duty on sugar,or for the pending bill withoutthe duty, while 
here he justifies his vote for the bill with a duty on the ground 
that he represents a State rather than a district. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. WHITE inthe chair). Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, I take this occasion to 
again state my position. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I did not mean to misrepresent it. I pre- 
sumed I was stating it correctly. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is not stated correctly by the Senator 
from Delaware. When I had the honor of representing at the 
other end of this Capitol a district in Northwestern Louisiana, 
and the pending measure was before the House, I supported by 
my voice and vote a duty upon sugar. When the duty was 
denied I made a speech entering a solemn protest against the 
treatment accorded to sugar by the House, but declared in that 
—— that inasmuch as the constituency [ represented wanted 
their vote, which was in my keeping, cast for the bestthat could 
be had from the Democratic House in the way of a tariff-revi- 
sion measure, I should so cast that vote, expecting and hoping 
that the Senate of the United States would place a duty upon 
sugar,and that eventually, should I remain in the House, I 
would have the pleasure of voting for a bill containing a duty 
upon sugar. 

In the Senate, as I have heretofore stated, I represent in part 
1,200,000 psople in Louisiana, with a diversity of sentiment and 
a variety of interests, and that, representing all the interests of 
the State, I fe\t it my duty to support a reasonable duty upon 
sugar. Ihavestated thatit is quite a different thing to represent 
a State with a diversity of interests and to represent one Con- 
gressional district with one interest and one sentiment. 
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Mr. HIGGINS. I am very glad the Senator: from Louisiana 
has seen proper to restate his position. It is furthest from 
my desire to misrepresent him or to do other than have his po- 
sition accurately stated. The fact remains that the people of 
his Congressional district north of the Red River did not want 
a duty upon sugar. The people in that district wanted tariff re- 
form. heir sense of public duty and their sense of the public 
interest went no further than their own district. It was con- 
fined and limited to it. 

I think that that marks the broad line of difference and de- 
markation between the two great parties of the country. The 
Republican party has never begrudged to the peopie of Louis- 
iana the protection to their sugar that was given by the duty that 
we laid upon sugar. We wished them prosperity and develop- 
ment. We begrudge to the South the development of no part 
of its resources, whether or not it will furnish competition with 
Northern industry and production—-: 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Delaware yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HIGGINS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have just received a telegram, which I ask 
may he read, throwing some light on the question of Southern 
views upon the sugar question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


LAMOURIR, LA., June 4, 1891. 
To Hon. N. W. ALDRICH: 


The ypeee majority of sugar planters of this State favor the bounty or de- 
mand its equivalent, as the present schedule means ruin. The sugar con- 
vention never passed any resolutions indorsing the acts of Senators CAFFERY 
or BLANCHARD on their present stand. We simply appreciated their serv- 
ices, but approve stand of Congressmen PRICE, DAVEY, ROBERTSON, and 
MEYER on their vote against free sugar and in favor of the bounty. Refer 
you to published edings of convention sent you. I authorize you to 
use this telegram if you wish. 
DAVID 8S. FERRIS. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Ferris was secretary of the convention, 
and I have no doubt he speaks with authority as to the opinions 
of the planters of Louisiana on this subject. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, questions of approval or dis- 
approval by the sugar planters of Louisiana of the action of the 
representatives of their State here is but a secondary matter. 
Whatever of kindliness they may have for those gentlemen, who 
are deserving of so much kindly feeling, or whatever of unkind- 
ness may possibly exist, is a matter with which the country has 
absolutely no concern. But what isa matter of acute interest 
to the people of all the country is what the sugar planters of 
Louisiana think and feel about the policy of the pending bill. 

Itisa matter of acute interest whether they approve of the 
imposition of a tax of one cent a pound, 40 per cent ad valorem, 
and the taking off of the bounty of 2 cents a pound, or whether 
they want, and wish their representatives to vote for, a bounty 
of 2 cents a pound, a bounty which costs this country infinitely 
less than the proposed duty will cost, to say nothing of how much 
less it has been than the duty of 2 cents a pound under thedaw 
before the act of 1890. 

It has been said here by the Senators from Louisiana, and 
stated inamanner as ifit were one of those ultimate truths which 
could not be gainsaid, that there is no permanency in a bounty, 
that a bounty can not stand because the people are against it. 

What people, Mr. President? If they say the Democratic 
party throughout the length and breadth of the country, I should 
say it probably is true that a majority of the Democratic party 
are opposed to bounties. But I believe that the Republican 
party are unanimously in favor of a bounty forsugar. Ibelieve 
that they would be in favor of a bounty for ships; I believe they 
would be in favor of a bounty wherever it can be shown either 
by argument, and still more by experience, that the imposition 


‘ of a bounty will be good business for the country. Experience 





has shown in respect to sugar that a bounty is of infinitely less 
cost to the country than the imposition of a duty, while it pro- 
motes the interest twice as much and twice as fast, promises us 
exemption from taxation in the future and the growth within 
our borders of all of the product hitherto supposed to belong to 
the tropics. [ believe the people of the United States will vote 
for that party which commits itself to the enactment of a bounty. 
Nay, more, Mr. President. While I speak of the Republican 
‘ty, now dominant, so far as it is dominant, in the States of the 
orth. I believe that upon this a issue and on this very prin- 
ciple it will see the overthrow of the Democratic party in man 
of the Southern States. The people of Louisiana, with the bill 
er impairing their interests, if not a them, will 
ve to elect between self-preservatiou. on the one hand, or immo- 
lating themselves, their interests, their families, and their 
that comes under the word welfare or pros- 
e fetich of a party theory. That theory may do 
well in the offices of able editors in New York; it may 
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sound very well on the stump, but it is a different matter when 
it comes in deadly fashion to the homes and the firesides of the 
eople. 
The Republican party believes in the doctrine of protection, 
applying in its beneficence throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the land. We wish tosee not merely the sugar in- 
dustry but every industry developed to the uttermost. [ shall 
not take up the time of the Senate by attempting to marshal 
in array the industries in which the South is interested. It 
needs no specification for the imagination to grasp it. The coal, 
the iron, the lumber, the vast resources of the forest and the 


mine, the untold possibilities of their water power, the fortunate | 
= 


character of their climate and their soil, where manufacturing 


industriescan be built up alongside that of agricultural, all show | 


that there is no section of this country and no section of the 
world that to-day would be so blessed as the South would be by 
the development of its hitherto hidden resources, 

As I briefly stated the other day, the South was committed to 
an opposite theory for a reason which has departed. Before its 
interest in slavery and in cotton became as acute, 580 to speak, 
and as developed as it has been by the application of the cotton 


gin, Mr. Calhoun, as its leader of thought, was in favor of high | 


protective duties for the establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries over the entire country. Not until the exigencies of slav- 
ery required it did he develop the doctrine of nullification and 
secession in order to compel from the rest of the country the 
abandonment of the protective system. That was done under 
the tariff of 1833. Itwas because of the interest which the South 
felt in the theory that free trade and cotton-growing went hand 
in hand that they took the extreme ground of compelling the 
country to accede to their demands. 

But the whole reason for that has departed. Slavery is gone. 
To-day there is no reason whatever why the people of the South 
should condemn their resources to be forever locked up, and 
why they should prevent their development. On the contrary, 
we need only look to the convention that was held in Georgia 


last week to see that the most active measures are being taken | 


by the promotion of immigration and in every other way, to ad- 
vance the development of their mining and manufacturing in- 
terests. 
here, by establishing this measure of free trade as far as it goes 
in that direction, are taking the most effectual steps to prevent 
the development of the South. 

While the proposed duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on raw 
sugar is imposed to some extent for the benefit of the sugar 
producer, the fact remains that it is made an ad valorem rather 
than a specific duty, and a differential is put on of one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound specific duty for the benefit of the sugar 
trust. As stated by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] in his remarks yesterday, the profit of the sugar 
trust on the refining of sugar for one year is $39,750,000; the 
profit on the free imports which will be allowed under the 
pending amendment, extending the application of the duty so 
that it shall begin on the Ist of January, 1895, will amount to 
$34,473,600; the total profits of the trust during the year will be 

74,223,000, and the continuing profit while the law remains will 
be about $40,000,000 a year. 

The calculationsas made in the speech of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] show that the duty on foreign refined sugar, 
which comes into competition with domestic retined sugar, worth 
3+ cents a pound, at 40 per cent ad valorem, is 1.4 cents per 

ound; the value of the raw sugar which the refiner has to buy 
is 24 cents per pound; the duty on this at 40 per cent ad valorem 
would be 1 cent a pound, which, added to the ].4 cents on the re- 
fined, would make the duty in favor of the refiner four-tenths of 
1 cent, and that, added tothe one-eighth of 1 cent per pound 
given by the bill and also one-tenth of 1 cent per pound against 
all sugar countries granting an export duty, would make the 
differential in favor of the sugar trust in the bill five-eighths of 
1.ecent per pound, an increase over the amount in the McKinley 
act of one-eighth of 1 cent, the amount under the McKinley act 
being four-eighths or one-half cent per pound. 

Mr. President, this great imposition is not put on for the ben- 
efit of sugar producers. The sugar producers of Louisiana and 
the bevt-sugar producers of the West have no identification of 
interest whatever with the sugar trust. Itisnot put on for the 
benetit of the consuming publicof the United States. It puts an 
annual burden of $40,000,000 upon them and $75,000,000 for the 
current year. Why wasitdone? For whom wasit done? By 
whom was it done? Was this one of the great amendments se- 
cured or put upon the bill, according to the statement of the Sen- 
ators in charge of it, because they could do no better? Was it 
put on, then, by compulsion, in order to secure votes? 

Then, Mr. President, whose vote was it put on to secure? 
behind the Senators who thus compelled the imposition o! this 
rate of duty what is the deus ex machina, what is the power be- 


Yet while they are doing that, their representatives | 
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| hind the throne that is compelling the enactment of this meas- 

ure? Nay, more than that, if through the investigating com- 
| mittee we do not discover who it is, if we are permitted to go 
| on and vote without knowing who it is that is thus compelling 


the measure to be framed in this form with this advantage to 
know who votes / in the form in which 


i+ 
or it 


it is, and ratify their agency by ad yption, and make themselves 
responsible for the bill in its pres it sh ust as much as if it 
was done at their request. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party of the United States thus 


stands face to face with the people of the United 3 with : 
peo} ith a 


proposition to levy a duty of leent a pound upon all raw sugars 
and of more than that upon refined sugar, making it a capita- 
tion tax upon every man, woman, and child in the country for 
the benefit of the most huge, the most grasping, the must sordid, 
the most intolerant, the most flagrant and avowed trust 30 
existence is known and admitted. It has flaunted itself the 


face of the people. 
The Standard oil trust at least has the decency to k: 


+ 


‘p its 
stock from off the market, and not to put it under the eyes and 
noses of the people every day. But here we have this traflic in 
trust certificates. It is made the football of the market. It 
has made it to the infinite discredit of the Congress of the United 
States. It has aroused, and properly aroused, a profound sense 


of indignation against the system that would permit it, and I 
think that this people will visit a swift judgment upon the men 
who are responsible for it. 

Senators upon the other side have pointed out the advantage 
given to the trust by the McKinley act. Grant it, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and while I know that ignorance is no excuse for crime, it 
may be an excuse for mistakesin legislation. I had no idea tht 
the sugar schedule of the McKinley act contained any such pos- 
sibility as has beendeveloped by the sugar trust; and | only want 
to know that the provisions of that act do make it possible for 
such a trust to go on to vote as quickly asI can get an oppor- 
tunity and take away the advantage. 

That is the position of the Republican party upon this meas- 
ure, and one on which [ think the whole schedule should be de- 
feated. Buteven if it is defeated, the worst phase of it all, if 
possible, is the pending amendment postponing the operation 
of these duties until the Ist of January next. It furnishes an 
opportunity for the sugar trust to go into the markets of the 
world, to sweep clean every bin where sugar is held, from the 
Straits Settlements, the Asiatic coasts, in India, in South Amer 
ica, in Cuba, in Mexico, wherever cane sugar is grown, to take 
the whole accumulated products of Europe and bring them over 
here free from duty, and then make the people of the United 
States buy them afterwards from them with that duty imposed. 
That is the last dreadful act of the extortion that the bill pro- 
poses to perpetrate upon the American people. We will see 
what its ultimate consequences will be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, a few suggestions will not 
be out of place in reference to the pending amendment, which 
provides that the repeal of the sugar bounty shall not take elfect 
until January 1, 1895. It may be that it will be just to thesugar 
producer to continue the bounty, or some part of it, so as to in- 
clude this year’s crop. I understand that the crop will be ready 
to be sold some time in October, and that the proposition of the 
committee is that the producers of that crop shall in the first 
place be paid 2 cents a pound as United States bounty. On or 
before the Ist of January next, under the operation of the 40 per 
cent ad valorem duty, whice is the equivalent of more than 1 
cent a pound, the price of sugar will go up 1 cent.a pound. 
Therefore the effect of the proposition of the committee is to 
give to the producers of this year’s sugar crop 2 cents a pound 
bounty and 1 cent a pound additional in the increase in the 
price of their sugar, all making 3 cents a pound upon the whole 
crop which they may produce during the current year. 

Now, it does not seem to me that we are called upon to do so 
much for the producers of sugar. It seems to me that it would 
be sufficient if, in repealing the bounty atter this year, we should 
give to the producers of sugar during the present year as much 
as they would have received if the bounty had not been repealed, 
and I can not understand why the committee propose to give 
them 3 cents instead of 2 cents profit upon the crop of 1894. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the most remarkable feature 
of the situation as to the time when this paragraph and this 
bill are to become alaw. By the propositionof the committee, 


paragraph 182}, the duty upon sugar is made 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, or | cent a pound, to begin January 1, 1895. The coimmit- 
tee also propose in the first section of the bill, as the general 
rule as to the taking effect-of the bill, that it shall take effect 


| on the 30th day of June, 1894, a date right now upon us. 


As | 


I had occasion when the first paragraph of the bill was taken 
up to suy that this was unfair and unjust, and such a suggestion 
was made by the Senator from Rhode Isiand and the Senator 
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from Iowa. It was plain that justice required that a bill redu- 
cing duties and subjecting the home producers of manufactured 
merchandise tothe competition of large new importations ought 
to be postponed, sofar as the commencement of Reeporation was 
concerned, tosome future date, in order that the home producers 
might find time to adapt themselves to the changes made by the 
bill. Instead of that, the committee propose to make the bill in 
its general provisions take effect on June 30, 1894, while they 
propese that the sugar duty shall not take effect until January 
1, 1895. 

The bill in substantially all its provisions except this one is a 
reduction of duty, a reduction of protection. In the sugar pro- 
vision it is an increase of duty, an imposition of duties upon mer- 
chandise which now comes in free. The reduced duties are to 
take effect immediately. The increased duties upon sugar are 
to take effect six months after the passage of the bill. 

The action of the committee, it seems to me, is an absurdity. 
The bill reverses in both cases what should be the correct de- 
cision. Where a bill reduces duties and tends to bring into the 
country articles which are to come into competition with home 

roducts there should be a postponement for a few months, and 

n that event the new and reduced duties should not be applied 

to merchandise already in bonded warehouse to be withlirese 
from consumption. But thecommittee propose that the reduced 
duties shall apply to merchandise withdrawn for consumption, 
and it has already been stated to the Senate that this decision is 
a donation to the owners of merchandise now in bonded ware- 
houses of between two and three million dollars, and a loss to 
the Treasury of the United States of duties to that amount, 
which it seems to me is utterly absurd, illogical, and unjust. 

What should in justice be done? The bill should not take 
effect until six months after its passage. The duties on the 
yoods now in bonded warehouse should be collected at the pres- 
ent rates, and the lapse of time between the passage of the bill 
and the taking effect of the law would give the owners of the 
merchandise in bonded warehouse the opportunity of taking it 
out of warehouse, and disposing of it, and placing it in the way 
of consumption before the influx of the new goods from abroad 
at the reduced rates of duty. Inthat way no injustice is done to 
the owners of merchandise in the bonded warehouse, while the 
two or three million dollarsis saved tothe Treasury. The manu- 
facturer of home articleslike those on which dutiesare reduced, 
can also in the six months of the delay dispose of their surplus 
stock, and can make preparations for competition with the mer- 
chandise which will be imported under the new and reduced 
rates of duty. 

This is just, this is the correct method; and the two or three 
million dollars should be saved to the Government, while the 
owners of merchandise in bonded warehouse and the home man- 
ufacturers of goods like those — which the duty is to be re- 
duced should all have six months in which to prepare for the 
reduction of duties and the increased competition from abroad 
to be occasioned thereby. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the correct and sensible 
and just method of dealing with the question of the time when 
this bill shall take effect is what I have stated. Thea committee 
reverse the plan, give away the two or three million dollars, and 
expose the manufacturers of the country to an immediate influx 
of foreign imported merchandise, and to reduced rates of duty 
which will be a great injury to themand an unnecessary damage 
to their interests. 

This is the mistaken and absurd proposition of the committee 
as to the time when the general provisions of the bill shall take 
effect. They are to take effect immediately, and are most un- 
wisely to take effect immediately, as I have endeavored to show. 

But, Mr. President, what next? The committee proceed to 
make an exception in the bill as to sugar; they provide that 
sugar, which is now free and is to have a duty im upon it 
equal to 1 cent a pound, shall not be subjected to that duty until 
the Ist day of January, 1895. Has any reason been given why 
this delay should be given to sugar which is given to no other 
article mentioned in the bill upon which a duty is imposed? 
Every other product upon which a tax or a duty is to be imposed 
by the bill is to have that duty take effect upon the passage of 
the bill. The one exception is the article of free sugar that is 
now to have a duty imposed upon it equal to 1 cent a pound. 
Why is that, Mr. President? 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. If the duty on raw sugar isa revenue duty, has 
there ever been a time when the Government needed revenue 
more than at og 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is the theory of the other side of the 
Chamber that the Government needs more money. I am not 
myself sure that the Government, even if the bill becomes alaw, 
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will need either the duty on sugar or the income tax; but the 
theory of the other side of the Chamber is that we want more 
money, that the Treasury is empty, and now they make a duty 
of 1 cent a pound on sugar that will amount to $50,000,000 annu- 
ally, and they deliberately postpone the taking effect of the duty 
until January 1, 1895. 

Mr. PLATT. Weare running behind in our revenue now at 
arate of eight or nine million dollars a month, and if the duty 
could take effect immediately it would probably prevent the 
necessity of a bond issue. Why, then, postpone it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is no reason unless it is the reason 
that everyone understands. There is not the slightest reason 
why this bill should take effect upon every other article that is 
made dutiable by the bill on the day which it passes, on the 20th 
day of the very present month of June, and the imposition of 
a duty on sugar be postponed until the Ist day of January, 

vO. 

Mr. President, there is no reason for postponing the taking 
effect of this increased duty to be derived by asserting that it 
is a protective duty. All the rest of the bill is reduction. The 
reduction of a duty is the diminution of protection. There 
may be, as I have said, reason for postponing the reduction of a 
duty, but the increase of a duty, the imposition of a duty upon 
sugar, when we must import nine-tenths of what is consumed, 
is not a protection, and there is not the slightest reason, so far 
as the protection of sugar in this country is concerned, why 
that duty should not be imposed at once. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator, I suppose, received in his mail this 
morning the public debt statement which has come from the 
Treasury, showing a very large increase of the public debt. It 
has increased $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, I think, during the past 

ear. The Senator from Arkansas stated that the object of this 

ill is to reduce the debt which the Republicans created. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If this bill were defeated, it is my opinion 
that there would be no deficit, and that the present McKinley 
law would produce revenue sufficient to prevent any deficit. 
What will happen if this bill becomes a law no man can tell, be- 
cause the reduction of duties all along the line may result, and 
would be sure to result under ordinary conditions of business, in 
such largely increased importations that the revenue would be 
sufficient. Therefore I donot undertake to know what the needs 
of the Government will be if this bill becomes a law. 

Ido know that the framers of the bill pretend that it is nec- 
essary to have more money, and in the face of that pretense they 
deliberately throw away the duties upon a half year’s sup- 
ply of sugar; they deliberately throw away $25,000,000 when no 
earthly reason can be given for it based upon common sense or 
common honesty; and no real reason can be given for it unless 
the object is, as I undertook to show yesterday, to enable the 
sugar trust to import a year’s supply of sugar without paying 
the duty, and after the Ist of January next to get the full bene- 
fit of the increased value of sugar by 1 cent a pound, which the 
imposition of the duty after that date will give to the sugar then 
in the country. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt that the object and pur- 
pose of postponing this date is to give this money to the sugar 
trust, by allowing it to import large quantities of sugar between 
now and the Ist of January next. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is making a very serious mistake when he demands 
for this bill the ordinary rules which govern and control ordinary 
legislation. He ought to consider that this is most extraor- 
dinary legislation; that the bill itself is an anomaly; that if it 
passes the Senate atallit passes it without having a single Sen- 
ator in favor of it; it will be passed by somebody outside of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, what the Senator says is 
true, and yet the Senator will bear me witness, and the present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. WHITE] will bear me witness, that I 
have not ceased from the opening of the debate upon this bill 
to seek a rule or principle of action to govern the framing of 
the bill. I have not assumed, as the Senator from Maine now 
does, that there is no principle behind this bill, no principle 
controlling the other side of the Chamber; that it is a bill of 
bargains, to be forced through by some mysterious power be- 
hind the throne. I have not assumed that. 

I have endeavored to find out the principle upon which the 
duties were to be imposed, and T have also rate t to find the 

rinciple which would determine the date at which the bill or 
vifferent portions of the bill should take effect, but when I first 
find that the bill itself as to all reductions of duty is to take ef- 
fect immediately, that two or three million dollars is to be given 
away to the owners of merchandise in bonded warehouse, and 
that the manufacturers of this country are to be subjected to an 
immediate influx of foreign goods paying a lower rate of duty, 
and next find that the new duty on free sugar is not to take ef- 
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fect until the Ist a> | of January, 1895, Iam impressed with the 

conviction that, although I seek a principle I do not find the 
rinciple, and that the Senator from Maine must be right when 

e says that the bill is an anomaly,a thing of shredsand patches, 
that it is the result of bargain and trade, of exigencies and of 
emotions, and does not contain a single principle from its be- 
ginning to its end. 

I made an estimate yesterday that a million and a half tans of 
sugar could be imported between now and next January, and 
that there would be a profit to the sugar trust by importing this 
sugar free of duty before the Ist of January and selling it at the 
increased price which would prevail after the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, of about $34,000,000. I find a confirmation of my calculation 
this morning in a remarkable article from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, of June 4, headed ‘* Senators of the United 
States, or of the Sugar Trust.” It says, speaking of the com- 
mittee which it calls ‘‘ The Jones private committee:” 

It did one thing more. It postponed from July 1, 1894, to January 1, 1895, 
the enforcement of the new schedule, Did that have any purpose except to 
enable the trust to make an enormous profit by importing all this year’s 
raw sugar free of duty to sell next year at prices raised by the tariff? With 
96° centrifugals at 2.75 a pound, the imposition of a duty of 40 per cent on 
January !, next, would add 1.1 cents a pound to all the sugar the trust had 
on hand at that date. On 1,405,000 tons, the amount melted last year, this 
} ihe of buying sugar while itis on the free list and selling it under a 

uty will be worth 834,619,200. 

Mr. President, this Democratic newspaper makes the charge 
that this date is fixed for no other purpose than to give the 
sugar trust this extra profit of $34,000,000. That is the charge. 
What is thoanswer? Whatanswer has been given on this floor, 
except that the duty is to take effect when the bounty is re- 
moved? There is no necessary connection between the two. 
We pay the bounty for this year. The committee propose to 
pay 2 cents a pound bounty on the crop which is now growing, 
which crop will not be sold until, under the effect of this duty, 
the value of it has increased 1 cent a pound; and thus they pro- 
pose to enrich the sugar producer to the extent of 3 cents a 

ound. 

, What earthly need, then, Mr. President, of allowing the im- 
ortation free of duty until the Ist day of January, 1895—what 
s the need of allowing the importation free of a million and a 

half tons of sugar, a whole year's supply for the people of this 
country, when every pound is to be increased 1 cent in price the 
moment the duty takes effect, and $34,000,000 is to be put in the 
hands of the sugar trust, without any additional benefit what- 
ever to the sugar producers of this country? 

Mr. President, the Journal of Commerce tells the reason (a!- 
though I do not propose to quote further the exact language of 
the paper),and the reason is that the Senate of the United States 
is to-day under the control of the sugar trust. 

There are quotations from the Sugar Trade Journal given 
by the Journal of Commerce, showing the announcement made 
by that journal, that no tariff bill should pass the Senate unless 
it contained an ad valorem protection to sugar. The words of 
the Sugar Trade Journal have been made good so far, and they 
are likely to be made good in the future, and the charges made 
in the Journal of Commerce are not far from being correct. 

Mr. President, we have a committee engaged in investigating 
the question of the bribery of Senators. I do not believe that 
Senators have been bribed. I do believe that some Senators 
have speculated in sugar stocks. [ trust that there may “a 
final action upon the sugar schedule in the bill until tha 
tigation is ended. I believe that it is due to the Senate 
the country that whatever votes may be given to-day, there 
shall not be final action upon the sugar question until the com- 
mittee of the Senate, headed by the able, upright, and impartial 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], shall have finished its in- 
vestigations, and shall have reported to us the full length and 
breadth and heighth and depth of all the suspicions and asper- 
sions which have been cast upon the Senate in connection with 
the sugar trust. ’ 

I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
to an extract from a,paper published in Kansas City—the Kan- 
sas City Times—a Democratic paper, and, if I am wrong, the 
Senator will correct me, which paper, on the 25th of May, 1894, 
uttered this language: 

The Times has no doubt the sugar trust_has resorted to every available 
expedient to debauch the legislation of Congress. It fully believes that 


Senators were bribed into voting in the interest of this mammoth agency 


of plundering the public by every means through which it could be accom- 
plished. It can understand how the nefarious work could be and probably 
Was promoted by distributing shares in the trust among Senators whose 
votes could be influenced by their pecuniary interests. This journal cor- 
rectly estimates the —— of a corporation which, after robbing the 
Treasury of millions, will resort to bribery in every form in order to per- 
petuate the system through which it operated. 


Mr. President, here is a most lamentable condition of public 
affairs, when the Kansas City Times, a Democratic paper, pub- 
lished at the home of the Senator from Missouri, declares upon 
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its responsibility asa newspaper journal that it believes that 
the sugar trust has resorted to the bribery of Senators in order 
to procure the passage of such a measure on the subjectof sugar 
as the sugar trust demands to have passed. I do not believe as 
does the Kansas City Times upon this point. 

Ido believe that Senators have aeaaclanel in sugar stocks, but 
I do not believe thai there has been the bribery which the Kan- 
sas City Times says has existed; and I have faith, and trust that 
when the committee reports it will be able to relieve the Sen- 
ate from all such suspicions as have been cast upon it by this 
Democratic newspaper; and yet I shall not feel satisfied in the 
face of those aspers‘ons, not yet cleared up by a report from the 
committee, and with all the clouds of doubtand suspicion which 
to-day hang around this Chamber, if the Senate goes on to post- 
pone the time for the taking effect of the sugar duty from the 30th 
day of June, when every other duty imposed by this bil! 
effect, until the Ist day of January, 1895, the object and p 
and plan and scheme and contrivance of the whole postponement 
being to put into the hands of the sugar trust, which, in the 
Sugar Trade Journal, shamelessly boasts of its control over the 
Senate, a gratuity to the trust of not less than $34,000,000. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Mr.President, we have had three official or 
semiofficial statements of the character and extent of the rates 
imposed inthescheduleuponsugar. First, we had thestatement, 
clear, distinct and definite, of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN], who stands before the country as the representative 
and author of the pending measure. He stated that the duty 
upon refined sugarin excessof theduty upon raw sugar w.sone- 
eighth of a cent a pound, and that the reduction of duty from 
the McKinley act was three-fourths of the existing duty, making 
the remaining discriminating duty as stated. He stated, fur- 
thermore, that the refiners would get no benefit from the 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Next we had a statement from the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. VEST], giving the discriminating duty on refined sugar 
above raw at a quarter ofa cent a pound. The Senator did not 
furnish the data upon which this claim was based. Yesterday 
we had an elaborate statement from the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. JoNgs], in which he stated the differential duty upon re- 
fined sugars at less than twenty one-hundredths of acent a pound, 
and hegave the data upon which he justified the assertion. 

Neither the Senator from Maryland nor the Senator from 
Missouri furnished the Senate the relative rates of duties on 
raw and refined sugars upon which they based their opinions. 

We have, then, a wide disagreement between the Senators 
whoare responsible for this schedule as to its effects. Not only 
is this so, but so far as this schedule is concerned a majority 
of the committee who reported it have stated publicly they are 
opposed to its provisions; that they are in favor of free sugar, 
but that they have been forced to adopt its provisions by some 
unknown and mysterious power. 

I propose to discuss in as dispassionate a way as I can the pro- 
visions contained in this paragraph, which is certainly one of 
the most important, if not the most important, in this whole 
measure. It is important that the people of the country should 
know precisely what the paragraph means, and just what rates 
will be levied under it and their effect. 

In the outset I will say that I ama protectionist, and that I 
believe that the business of refining sugar is as legitimate as any 
in the United States. It is a business which should have proper 

‘ adequate protective duties. In the preparation of the act of 

4 committee who had charge of that measure used great 
care in investigating the question as to what those rates should 
be. I intend, in answer to some suggestions made by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, later on to state what was done at that time, 
and why it was done. 

I believe that the business of sugar refining, whatever its 
condition may be to-day—that is, whether it is controlled by a 
single corporation or by eight or ten corporations—is entitled 
to protection and to recognition. The conditions of to-day may 
be greatly changed to-morrow, and if we intend to treat thi 
great industry and the people who are now engaged or who may 
hereafter be engaged in it fairly, we must impose adequate 
duties on refined sugar, but up to this time, however, the ade- 
quacy of the duties imposed by this bill has not been under dis- 
cussion. The question has been, and is, what relative rates 
will be imposed by the paragraph now under consideration? 

It is very singular that in this particular paragraph provisions 
so complicated should have been adopted by the committee as 
to make it almost impossible for any man who is not thoroughly 
conversant with the whole subject, who is not practically an 
expert in his knowledge of the sugar markets of the world 
and of the different kinds of sugar sold in those markets, to es- 
timate intelligently the effect of the paragraph. 

That can be readily shown by the fact that no two Senators 
who have spoken upon this subject on either side of the Cham- 
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ber have agreed as to the rates which are imposed. We have 
first an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent upon raw sugars below 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color. We have then on sugar above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in coloran ad valorem rate of 40 per cent 
ad valorem, plus 124 cents a hundred pounds, and plus, uncer 
certain conditions, 10 cents a hundred pounds. 

There are but two or three paragraphs in the bill as it now 
stands before the Senate that impose compound rates of duty. 
The only notable one with the exception of this is that fixing 
the rate upon collars and cuffs. There are two items in the bill 
standing out distinctively against the whole scheme of the meas- 
ure. 

It must be evident to the Senate that these compound rates 
were imposed upon sugar and upon collars and cuffs for a pur- 
pose. There can be no questionaboutthat. Itwould have been 
ever so much easier and simpler to have imposed a specific rate 
of duty upon the various grades of raw and refined sugar, or a 
uniform ad valorem rate that would run through the whole 
schedule, such a rate as the Senator from Missouri has insisted 
upon in regard to almost every other paragraph in the bill. 

I called the attention of the Senator from Missouri the other 
day to items in the metal schedule where he had imposed 50 per 
cent upon iron ore and 22} per cent upon boiler tubes, an ad- 
vanced product of iron and steel, and the Senator defended the 
latter rate upon the ground that the much higher price of boiler 
tubes per pound above the prices of pig iron justified a reduction 
in the ad valorem rate from 40 ‘to percent. Ali through 
the iron and steel schedule there are higher ad valorem rates 
upon the raw material than aed the finished product. The 
suggestion and argument of all traders in the past has been 
(it was so in 1846 and has remained so to se = steed time) that 
a uniform ad valorem rate on account of the higher price of the 
advanced manufactured product afforded equal protection in all 





cases. 

That has always been the argument-of the Senators upon the 
othor side of the Chamber; but in these ‘two particular cases 
a different plan is adopted. A complicated system is adopted 
by which the Senator from Arkansas can 70 | ‘the people 
of his State and say there is no protection to the refiner, and 
the Senator from New York can go before the people interested 
in the refining of eugar in his own State and say, “We have 
given you ample protection by the terms of the bill,” and no 
man in the respective audiences can tell which statement is true, 
or if either of them is true. 

This schedule is apparently carefully and deliberately pre- 
pared to deceive the American e as to its effects. 1 
venture to say that there is not a man on the other side of the 
Chamber who can attempt to explain its effects intelligently. 
The statement of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, who 
I regret is not now in his. seat, farnishes an example of how 
easy it is for a good man to go astray in a complicated question 
of this kind. If his explanation of the effects of the paragraph 
had been made before a committee of sugar refiners or sugar im- 
porters or merchants, or before the members of any board of 
trade in the United States, it would, I fear, have created.a ver 
erroneous impression as to the wisdom and intelligence wi 
which the people of the United States are governed. 

Yhen the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] made the 
statement that there was no protection for the refiners of sugar 
beyond one-eighth of a cent a pound he must have been either 
strangely misled or else he had not examined the problem with 
the usual intelligence with which that Senator approaches sub- 
jects of great public interest. It is important that we shail not 
deceive ourselves or attempt to deceive the country in regard to 
the nature of the duties that are imposed in this proposition, 
and I propose to state as clearly and as definitely as I can what, 
in my opinion, will be the inevitable effect of imposition of 
these duties. 

The examination naturally divides itself into two branches. 
First, we should ascertain precisely the rates that will be col- 
lected or assessed by the provisionsof the bill if it becomes a law 
upon the various classes of rawand refined sugars. Second, we 
should consider the question as to what effect these different 
rates will have upon 
refiners. These are twodistinct and se te Now as 
to the rates of duty imposed by the bil — the different kinds 
of sugar, I need hardly say to the Senate that the amount of 
these duties must depend upon the foreign value of the different 


ere can be no question. 

I shall, as tho basis of my examination on this 
statement made by Mr. H. O, Havemeyer and in the 
New York Herald of March 25, 189, in which he gives 


oo of raw and refined sugars imported. Of that I assume 
, take a. 


of the principal grade s of the world at that time. I take 
this statement, because I ee eee can not be 
impeached. As I stated on yesterday, Mr. Havemeyer is prob- 
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ably more familiar with the prices of sugar in all the markets of 
the world than any other man in the United States. His state- 
ment in this regard must be accepted asconclusive. Mr. Have- 
meyer states the value of different grades of sugar, raw and re- 
fined, as follows: 

Raw sugar—Palmyra jaggery, raw sugar, 80° test, 1.75 cents 
@ pound. 

floilio, or Philippine Island, 83° test, 2.20 cents a pound. 

Brazil, 87° test, 2.56 cents a pound. 

Puerto Rico muscovadoes, 90° test, 2.75 cents a pound. 

Beets (88° net analysis) 94° test, 2.75 cents a pound. 

Cuba centrifugals, 96° test, 3 cents a pound. 

Refined sugars: 

German granulated, 3.32 cents a pound. 

English granulated, 3.64 cents a pound. 

This table includes all the distinctive types of sugars as sold 
in the markets of the world. 

Mr. TELLER. Refined? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No;rawand refined—allraw, however, except 
the last two. The first six kinds are different distinctive types 
of raw sugars. The last two are different types of refined sugar, 
one being German granulated, which is not a standard granu- 
lated in the sense in which we use the word in the United States, 
a refined sugar that is sold in the United States when it is sold 
here at all for largely manufacturing purposes, and it does not 
enter into competition with the granulated of the American re- 
finers for grocery purposes. The English granulated is usuall 
made from cane sugar, and is of the grade of the aveianel 
turned out by our refiners. 

The following table shows the rates that are imposed on these 
various grades by the preceding paragraph, and the difference 
in rates between raw and refined, and the difference under the 
provisions of existing law between duties on same grades: 


Duty un- | Difference Difference 





Foreign | der Jones | between under 
price. amend- | raw and present 
ment. refined. law. 
Palmyra jaggery, 80°..........- 1.7 70 &8 50 
TT anntertint-ntieqrmpsdipisona 2. 88 7 50 
ATI selenite nnteiananinnweicd 2. 56 1.02 56 50 
Puerto Rico muscovado, 90° _.. 2.75 1.10 48 £0 
Beets (88analysis), 04°... ...... 2.75 1.10 48 50 
Cuba centrifugals, 96° _......... 3.00 1.20 38 50 
German granulated ............ 3.32 1.55 |. ded Jie 
English granulated ..........-J 3.64 cha i i 


It will be seen that under the Jones amendment the duty on 
Palmyra jaggery, which is the lowest form of sugar, the crude 
sugar of the Kastern countries would be, assuming a cost of $1.75 
per hundred pounds at 40 per cent ad valorem, seven-tenths of 
a cent a pound. 

The duty on English granulated, the standard granulated of 
commerce, is by ‘this bill one and fifty-eight one-hundredths 
cents a pound. The difference between the duties levied on 
Palmyra Jaggery and English granulated is eighty-cight one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound. The difference at the present 
time, that is under the law of 1890, is fifty one-hundredths of a 
centa pound, showing that on this particular grade the differ- 
ential rates between Jaggery sugars and standard granulated is 
thirty-eight:one-hundredths of a cent a pound greater under the 
proposal of the committee than it is under existing law. 

On the next grade, the Philippine Island sugars, with a price 
of 2.20 cents a pound, the rate of duty would be eighty-eight 
one-hundredths of a cent a pound, and the difference between 
the duty imposed upon these sugars and English granulated is 
70 cents a hundred pounds or seven-tenths of a cent a pound. 
The difference under existing law is fifty one-hundredths of a 
cent a pound, showing upon this particular grade of sugars the 
increase of the differential rate between raw and refined is two- 
tenths of acent a pound. 

On the next grade, Brazilian sugars, the price is 2.50 cents; 
the duty im by the bill is 1.2 cents, or a differential rate as 

nst the lish granulated of fifty-six one-hundredths, with 
fifty one-hundredths in the existing law, or six one-hundredths 
difference in favor of the bill. 

The next grade is 88 analysis beets, the sugar taken by the 
Senator from yesterday forhiscomparison. <A price of 
$2.75 a hundred ds the duty would be $1.10, with a differ- 
ential of forty-eight one-hundredths,as against fifty one-hun- 
dredths in the existing law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Two one-hundred ths less. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two one-hundredths less. 

On the next grade, Puerto Rico muscovado, the price is $2.75 














a hundred pounds: the duty $1.10, the differential forty-eight 
one-h as. t one-hundredths in the 
law, or two redths less. 
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This grade of sugar the “fair refining ” of the trade, has the 
test 90° of the average of the world’s production of sugar. 

That average is, however, constantly increasing, owing to im- 
provements in methods,sothatI presume it would be fair to-day 
to say that the average test of the sugars of the world would be 
nearly 92-. But the particular sugar that we now have under 
consideration testing 90°, Cuba muscovado, has heretofore been 
taken as the standard raw sugar of commerce. To-day, how- 
ever, Cuba centrifugals, the better classof Javas and beetsugars, 
have largely taken the place in American refineries of the lower 
grades of sugars. If we should assume, however, that musco- 
vado sugars would fairly represent the average oi all raw sugars 
of the world the difference between raw and refined in this bill 
would be forty-eight one-hundredths of a cent, or within two 
one-hundredths of the rates imposed by the act of 1890. 

The next sugar upon the list is Cuba centrifugal, testing 9%, 
price 3 cents, the duty 1.21, and a differential duty of thirty-eight 
one-hundredths, as agginst fifty one-hundredths in the existing 
law. This, of course, is a vory important grade of sugar, grow- 
ing more and more important everyday. 1t will be seen that in 
this particular grade the differential rate is not so great by 
twelve one-hundredths as it isin the existing law, but in all the 
other grades it is substantially the same or greater. 

I do not wish to be understood, however, as saying that these 
differential rates as botween raw and refined sugars furnish an 
accurate measure of the value of these duties for protective pur- 
~ poses to American refiners. I should not be doing justice, I am 
sure, to them if I should assert thatthese differential rates had 
been imposed for their protection or that their imposition would 
have this effect. That is not the precise question which I now 
have in hand. Iam trying in the first instance to ascertain 
what relative rates are actually imposed by this measure upon 
raw sugars and refined. 

The table I have submitted shows conclusively that as far as 
the rates imposed by the bill are concerned there is an average 
differencein rates on rawand refined of forty-eight hundredths, 
approximating very nearly the statement made by the Senator 
from lowainthatregard. There can be no question about the 
fact that the bill does impose differential rates upon refined 
sugars on an average forty-eight hundredths of a cent higher 
than those imposed upon raw sugars. 

In considering the effect of these rates upon the various in- 
dustries concerned, another important fact must be taken into 
consideration, and that is that the lower-grade sugars contain 
a much smaller per cent of saccharine matter or pure sugar. 
For instance, Palmyra jaggery contains only 80 per cent of pure 
sugar, 20 per cent being impurities of various kinds. Lioilo 
sugars contain but 83 per cent of sugar with 17 per cent of im- 
purities. So, in order to gauge as accurately as may be the 
effect these various rates would have upon the refining indus- 
tries of the country, it is necessary to go a step further in the 
consideration of this question. 

Mr. FRYE. When the Senator is finding the differential rate 
hefinds the average at forty-eight one-hundredths under the bill, 
I ask him whether he has included in that the differential rate 
which the bill itself makes in favor of refined sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; that is all taken into account. 

Mr. FRYE. So it makes it two one-hundredths less than the 
McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I have taken English granulated as 
the standard for refined sugars. Of course, in English granu- 
lated the one-tenth does not appear, as there is no bounty paid 
in England. I have taken the rate imposed on English granu- 
lated by the bill at $1.58 a hundred pounds, and I have made 
these comparisons upon the various grades of raw sugar with 
that standard. Of course the difference at the present time be- 
ing in all cases 50 cents a hundred pounds, the difference be- 
tween English granulated and all the sugars at the present 
moment is that sum. If I had taken German granulated as the 
standard, the one-tenth imposed upon sugars coming from 
bounty-paying countries would have been taken into considera- 
tion, but as I have taken English granulated the one-tenth plays 
no part. 

Mr. PLATT. The one-eighth is added? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The one-eighth is added. 

Mr. VEST. Does theSenator mean to say that English gran- 
ulated sugar comes in in any quantities? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not come here to any extent. 

Mr. VEST. Is not the sugar that comes in competition here 
with American refined sugars the German granulated, which 
my colleague on the committee took yesterday as a fair test? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is not very much imported, but un- 
doubtedly the larger portion of the refined sugar imported is 
German granulated. The reason why English granulated does 
not come here of course is on account of the duty. 
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Mr. VEST. I know the Senator took care of that in the act 
of 1890 and imposed practically a prohibitory duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We imposed the same rate of duty on Eng- 
lish granulated as on German granulated. 

Mr. VEST. I understand that; and kept out all of it practi- 
cally. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So will this bill. If any Senator supposes 
for one instant, either the Senator from Missouri or anybody 
else, that any refined sugars will be imported under this bill he 
is very much mistaken. 

Mr. VEST. Thatisa matter of assertion and not argument. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis a matter of opinion, and I think my 
opinion is as good upon that subject as the Senator's. I am will- 
ing to place it in comparison with his in this particular case. 

Mr. VEST. There is no use to bandy words. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; we will await the result, and I would 

not have it otherwise. I desire that the American refiners 
should have the American market, but I do not want to give 
them any more than an adequate protective duty upon their 
product. {[ am not now, however, discussing the adequacy o! 
thisduty. Iam trying to ascertain exactly what the effect of 
this paragraph will be upon the typical sugars of the world, 
and [ say the position I have taken, based on the statement 
which I have submitted, is impregnable. There isno possibility 
of arriving at any conclusion other than that I have stated to the 
Senate. 
. I was about saying, however, that this statement taken alone 
would not create an accurate impression as to the effect of the 
bill; as I do not claim, and I think no one can claim fairly, that 
the eighty-eight one-hundredths of a cant per pound differential 
duty imposed between jaggery sugar and English granulated is 
to that extent a protection to the American refiner. 

I have given moreor less thought to the question of the effect 
of a uniform ad valorem rate upon manufactured products in 
different stages of manufacture. 

This is the real question involved in the discussion here. | 
believe it will be found on careful examination that the only rule 
by which to measure the effect of this ad valorem rate as a pro- 
tective duty is toascertain first the cost of refining sugars abroad, 
that is the mechanical process of taking raw sugars and refining 
them without regard to shrinkage, and add to this theordinary 
profit to the refiner, and then take 40 per cent on this aggregate 
and you will have the amount of protection afforded by the 
ad valorem rate. 

The loss in refining these various grades of sugars in the 
United States and in Germany and in England is substantially 
thesame. A man who buys Philippine Island sugars in England 
or in Germany and makes them into granulated sugars loses the 
same number of pounds by impurities that a man loses who re- 
fines them in the United States. 

The methods of refining are substantially the same in all the 
countries. If we can ascertain (and we can ascertain approx- 
imately) what it costs German refiners or English refiners to 
take the sugars of the world and make them into granulated 
sugar, then I repeat we shall have a basis very nearly if not en- 
tirely accurate for ascertaining the protective effect of this 40 
per cent ad valorem to the sugar refiners. 

I ask the Senate to keep in mind this distinction: that the cost 
of taking raw sugars and making them into refined, growing 
out of losses inherent in the process, that is, from impurities, is 
the same the world over; but that there is a difference in the 
cost of the mechanical processes involved in taking sugar in its 
raw state and making it into granulated sugar. The protection 
afforded to the American refiner is 40 per cent upon that cost, 
whatever it may be, plus, what I said before, a reasonable profit 
which the foreign retiner should make. 

I believe it is fair to assume (certainly the estimate can not 
be said to be extravagantly low and I do not think it is extrava- 
gantly high) that the foreign cost of refining sugar and the re- 
finers’ profit would be ir the neighborhood of half a centa pound 
I think there can not be much question about that. I do not 
think that any sugar refiner in the United States, or anyone 
else who is familiar with the subject, would doubt the approxi- 
mate correctness of that esitmate. That includes every cost 
of taking the raw sugar and making it into refined sugar and 
putting the refined sugar upon the market. 

The American refiner gets the benefit by this bill of the 40 
per cent upon that cost and profit, whatever it may be. Now, if 
we assume that that cost is half a cent a pound, 40 per cent upon 
that would be two-tenths of a cent a pound; and if we add to 
that the additional specific duties imposed by the bill we have 
20 plus 12} and plus 10 on German sugar, or a differential rate of 
forty-two and a half hundredths of a cent per pound, and this, I 
believe, is a fair statement of the protective rates imposed by 
this bill as between raw and refined sugars. I believe that this 
estimate is as correct as any that can be made upon the subject. 
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I believe that the rule which I have applied torefined sugar is 
the rule which must apply as to the effectof uniformad valorem 
rates upon all products in various stages of manufacture. For 
instance, to illustrate what I mean, we will onvgeee that a duty 
of 50 per cent is imposed upon ig iron and that pig iron is 
worth abroad $8 aton. Thatwould be a duty of$4a ton. Now, 
we will suppose that the foreigncostof making pig iron into bar 
iron is $8 a ton—of course Iam not taking the figures as <ven ap- 
proximately correct, but I only take them for illustration. 

Suppose it costs $8 a ton abroad to make pig iron into bar 
iron, and the same rate of 50 per cent is levied, the additional 
protection and the only protection to the person in the United 
States who makes bar iron from eo pig iron would be 50 
per cent of that additional cost, or the $4 a ton additional. We 
would have 50 per cent of the total cost of $16, or $8 a ton duty, 
of which $4 a ton would be to offset the duty upon pig iron, and 
#4 would be 50 per cent upon the additional cost abroad of mak- 
ing the pig iron into bar iron. 

So the rule which I have laid down as to the effects of this ad 
valorem duty is I think a safe one to be followed in ascertaining 
extent of protection in all cases. 

The committee in many cases have suggested uniform ad 
valorem rates. In many instances additional ad valorem rates 
have been added at every stage of the process of manufacture. 
In some cases the ad valorem rate has been reduced upon the 
finer manufacture. There seems to have been no consistence in 
the action of the committee in this respect. . 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] is the only Senator 
who has had any connection with this bill who has yet under- 
taken in any way to explain its effect and furnish any data to 
sustain his position. That Senator arrives at his conclusion as 
to the effects of the sugar duty by taking the 124 cents per hundred 
pounds specific and — it two one-hundredths of a cent a 

ound, which he says is the only additional benefit given to re- 

ners by the 40 ne cent ad valorem rate. That I may not mis- 
represent him, I will read from his printed statement. I had 
stated from Mr. Havemeyer's published article in regard to this 
matter that the difference between beet sugur (88 analysis) and 
German granulated, the two kinds of sugar selected by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for the basis of his computation, was fifty- 
seven one-hundredthsof a cent a pound. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas said: 

I assert that the difference between the two is twenty one-hundredths in- 
stead of fifty-seven one-hundredths. 

And he said further along: 

If,as I have stated,the market quotations show but six-hundredths of a 
cent difference in the two, then the sugar refiners get instead of forty one- 
hundredths of a cent, as asserted by the Senator from Iowa awhile ago, a 
small fraction over two one-hundredths of acent margin. That much they 
will get as a protection by reason of this 40 per cent tax, and in addition to 
- a get the one-eighth of a cent, or twelve and one-half one-hundredths 

This raises the question at once as to what is the relative dif- 
ference in price between German beet sugar of 88 analysis 
and German granulated. [ have here on this point a telegram 
dated three days ago from Czarnikow, the well-known sugar 
broker of London, who is, [ think, the highest English author- 
ity, in which he says: 

Beets generally fully 2s. under sree, but sometimes 2s. 3d., seldom 
le, 9d. ts first four months 1894 averaged 12s. 5)d.; granulated, 14s. 6}d. 

The difference for this four months’ "a is 2s. and 3id. be- 
tween German granulated and beets, or a difference of approx- 
imately fifty one-hundredthsofacent. Inthe quotations printed 
by Mr. Havemeyer the difference is shown to be fifty-seven 
one-hundredths. I havealsoastatement furnished by Willett & 
Gray, of the Sugar Trade Journal, in which they say: 

1. The average price of German raw beets 88° analysis, free on board Ham- 
burg, January 1 to May 29, five months, is 12s. = per 112 pounds, or, say, 
2.69 cents per pound free on board Hamburg, or 2.82 cents per pound deliv: 
ered in New York. 

2. The average price of German granulated free on board Hamburg, Jan- 
nary 1 to May 29, tive months, is 14s. 5jd., or, say, 3.15 cents a pound free 
on board Hamburg, or 3.28 cents per pound delivered in New York. 

Or a difference of 46 cents a hundred pounds. Here are three 
different statements, all from parties entitled to great consider- 
ation, taking different periods, however, as the basis of their 
computation, showing substantially what I have already stated, 
that the difference in price between German beets from which 
German granulated is made and German granulated is about 
half a cent a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON, If that be true, then the differential is two- 
tenths of a cent. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Two-tenths of a cent, confirming the state- 
ment which I had already made in regard to my own opinion as 
to the effect of this bill. In fact, from whatever standpoint you 
examine the question 7 ee are irresistibly led to the same con- 
clusion, that thead valorem rate proposed by this act does give 
a differential and discriminating duty in favor of the American 
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refiner of about two-tenths of a cent a pound, which added to the 
specific rates make an aggregate duty of about forty-six and 
one-half hundredths as against sixty hnndredths imposed by 
the act of 1890. 

The Senator from Missouri yesterday called attention to the 
fact that at the time of the passage of the act of 1890 there was 
what was called a sugar trust in existence in the State of New 
York, and I find upon an examination that the Senator from 
Missouri is correct at least to this extent. There was in 1890 a 
combination of certain refiners in New York. It was not the 
same organization as that now in existence. It did not include 
the large Philadelphia refineries and others now included in the 
American Sugar Refining Company. TheSenator undoubtedly 
is correct in stating that there was an organization in existence 
and that their certificates were offered for sale on the New York 
market, but I suggest to that Senator that thatfact hasnothin 
whatever to do with the rates imposed by theact of 1890, and i 
think I shall convince him of that before,J am through. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator if at that time there 
were any such remarkable transactions and fluctuations and large 
purchases of the stock of the company as have characterized 
the present season within the last two months. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; there were not. 

Mr. HALE. Nothing of the kind. 

: eee There were over $800,000,000 of certificates sold 
n ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, let us examine what was done by the 
act of 1890, so far as the differential rates on raw and refined 
sugars are concerned. 

Mr. VEST. What did I understand the Senator to reply? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated there were no considerable fluctua- 
tions in the price of the stock or the trust certificates as they were 
then called, asI remember it, between the time when the bill 
was first reported and its final passage through the House. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me I donot know what 
he calls fluctuatious, but that stock went up 31 points. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Between what dates? 

Mr. VEST. Ina month. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At what date? 

Mr. VEST. In alittle over three weeks. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What are the dates? 

Mr.VEST. Ithink it wasin the month of May; from May until 
along about the Ist of June. I hadall thestock market reports 
here yesterday. The Senator was absent. They showed the 
same fluctuations and showed the sale of the stock certificates 
in 1890 to the amount of $800,500,000—8,629,000 shares. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The action which the Senator complains of 
did not take place until July or August, and it certainly would 
have had no effect upon the stock market in May or June. 

Mr. HALE. I was asking the Senator to compare the two 
periods with reference to the report and passage of the bill, that 
of 1890 and that which we have seen during the last two months 
in the year 1894, and whether any such situation of the stock 
market with reference to sugar was-disclosed at that time as 


now. 

Mr. VEST. Isay there was, and I had the data here yester- 
day to show it. hile the bill was pending in the House of 
Representatives that stock was put up and down upon reports 
from Washington. I brought the files of the newspapers here 
showing identically the same old processes, the stock market 
manipulated upon rumors from Washington that the committee 
was going to do thisand that. It is a duplicate of the reports 
that we have now. We did not have any committee of investi- 
gation at that time, it is true, but we had the same lies, the same 
fabrications, the same attacks upon public men. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House was charged 
with receiving the refiners through the back door and having 
the matter manipulated. The Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate was charged the same way. So all this stuff about there be- 
ing no mek to this case amounts to nothing. 

r. ALDRICH. Iam not dealing with that question at this 
moment; but I will say to the Senator from Missouri that I was 
reasonably familiar with the legislation after the bill reached 
the Senate, and I never heard any intimation from any source 
of the nature which the Senator now suggests. 

In fact it had gone from my mind entirely that a trust was 
organized at that time. My impression was that it was organ- 
ized ata later day. Certainly, if there were any fluctuations in 
the stock market they did not occur from any action taken by 
Congress, as I think I shall be able to show even the Senator 
from Missouri on his own statement of facts. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island let me say 
a word in reply to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. ALD on. — 

Mr. HALE. I did not ask the question because I had an 
doubt about it, for I had looked up the matter of the compari- 
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son of the two years. Whatever the Senator from Missouri may 
say about there being any conditions in 1890 like the lamentable 
conditions which we have beheld in this year, everybody with 
an average recollection knows that no such state of affairs ex- 
isted then as has existed this year. If there had been any such 


have never ceased to hear the Senator from Missouri declaim- 
ing against us and making his point. But everybody knows 
that it passed without notice. 

The transactions were small compared with what they are now. 
The trust itself was not recognized. Hardly anybody knew of 
its existence. Even the members of the Committee on Finance 
did not know of it, and there was then no scandal tainting the 
air as there has been this year; and everybody knows it. 
common recollection settles that question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY inthe chair). Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. VEST. We are to vote at 1 o’clock, and therefore I make 
no excuse in interjecting what I have to say. I have in my 
hand now an attack made onthe Finance Committee by leading 
Republican papers of this country in regard to the changes the 
committee made in the sugar schedule of 1890,in which they 
imposed 60cents protection upon refined sugar when the House 
of Representatives had only put 16 centson the hundred pounds. 
The Senator from Maine has the hardihood to stand here and 
say that this trust did not attract any attention when they sold 
on the stock market in 1890 8,629,000 shares of $100 a share, 
making $800,000,000 or more. Heretofore we have been told 
there was no trust then; and now thatthe Senator from Rhode 
Island has his attention called back to it, he says he recollects 
there was a trust after I have brought in evidence to show it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am greatly surprised at the hardihood of 
the Senator from Missouri standing in his place and asserting 
that we raised the duty from sixteen cna hendrebiie cent a 
pound to sixty one-hunredths cent in 1890. 

Mr. VEST. I say you did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say nothing of the kind took place, and I 
can prove it. Iwill take the Senator's ownstatement. The Sena- 
tor says that in March, 1890, the Ways and Means Committee 
reported a bill with 35 per cent duty on sugar up to No. 16 and 
{0 per cent ad valorem above No. 16, and he states that this 
schedule imposed a differential duty of sixteen one-hundredths 
of acent a pound. 

Mr. VEST. On refined sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On refined sugar? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, I will convict the Senator from the 
statements of his own colleagues upon this very question. Com- 
mon rumor says, and I believe it has been substantiated recently 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and by the leading Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommended a schedule in this bill of 40 per cent on 
raw sugars and 45 per cent on refined sugars. The Democratic 
members of that committee say in their printed testimony, under 
oath, that the reason why they did not adopt it was that it gave 
the refiners more benefit than the schedule which was finally 
adopted of 40 per cent plus one-eighth and one-tenth. 

Mr. VEST. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has everything to do withit. Here isa 
difference of 5 per cent ad valorem, which was suggested by the 
committee in 1890, and the Senator says then it only makes a 
difference of 16 cents on the hundred pounds. The committee 
says on a similar proposition to be submitted to the Senate that 
it would impose higher differential rates than the existing sched- 
ule 40 per cent plus one-eighth and one-tenth. This simple 

roblem in mathematics will show the Senator that he is greatly 
in error in his statement about 16 cents on the hundred differ- 
ence. 

Mr. VEST. 
pounds. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us see whether it isor not. Thirty-five 
per cent on 24+ cents a pound, which was the average price of 
raw sugars at that time, is eighty-seven and enirtait Gee tved ths 
cent per pound. Forty per cent on 3} cents, which was the price 
of granulated at that time, is 1.4, or a difference of fifty-two and 
one-half hundredths per —_ instead of sixteen hundredths, 
and the schedule, as finally reported to the House, gave only 
four-tenths of 1 cent per pound differential. The action of the 
Ways and Means Committee therefore reduced the differential 
rate 124 cents a hundred pounds instead of increasing it from 16 
cents per hundred pounds to four-tenths ofacent per pound. But 
that was not the question involved in that change. The ques- 


I am not way off. Itis 16 cents on the hundred 
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| upon raw sugar. 


tion involved in the change considered by the committee was 
whether or not we were to have free sugars. 

The bill as it was first reported imposed a duty of 35 per cent 
Then came up the very serious question for the 


: ) | consideration of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
change in the market at the critical time when the bill was | House, as to whether they would give the people of the United 
being manipulated in that year by Republican hands, we would | States free sugar. They considered that question for days. 


| 


They finally decided to take all duties off raw sugar and give @ 
differential rate upon refined sugar. That was the question 
which agitated the committee. Now, let ussee what effect that 
had upon the refiners, and if there was any reason in the change 
why the certificates of the sugar trust should have advanced. 
The act of 1883 imposed differential rates upon refined sugars 
obove raws of three-fourths of a cent per pound on sugars be- 


The | tween 13and 16,and 14 cents on sugars above No. 20 Dutch stan 


i} dard. Sothe refiners at that time had a protectiveduty ranging 





| from Missouri said between May and June. 


| the Senate. 


from three-fourthsof acenttol} cents. Theactionof the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House to which the Senator alludes 
took all the differential duty off sugars between 13 and 16, or 
a reduction of three-fourths of a cent a pound in their protec- 
tion, and it reduced the duties on sugars above No. 20 from | 
tofour-tenths of acent per pound. If there was anything in that 
action which led the sugar-trust certificates to go up I should 
like to have the Senator from Missouri point it out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from Missouri to a state- 
ment I have here in a report made to the other House. The 
Senator from Missouri has repeatedly insisted that the exist- 
ing sugar trust was Organized before the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill. I have here the evidence ina report we have, and it 
was mainly gotten up by the Hon. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, a 
Democratic member of the other House, in which he gives the 
history of this organization: 

On this date, January 12, 1891 

That was after the passage of the McKinley bill— 
the ‘‘ Sugar Refineries Company" (sugar trust) ceased to exist. 

That wasa comparatively small and unimportant organization, 
He says: 

“The American Sugar Refining Company" began business with the 
pois of the formercompany transferredtothem. The American Sugar 
tefining Company is regularly organized under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, with a: of $25,000,000 preferred stock, bearing 7 per cent cumu 
lative interest, but having no further claim to division of profits, and 825 
000,000 of common stock entitled to such dividends as may be declared from 
time to time. Also $10,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds. 

The previous concern had only $8,900,000 capital. I4 was com- 
paratively a small affair. The real sugar trust, as it is called, 
was organized on the 12th day of January, 1891, some three or 
four months after the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. BRICE. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. I do not want tointerfere with 
the Senator from Rhode Island, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not wish to prolong the discussion. 
is only ten minutes until the vote is to be taken. 

Mr. BRICE. I merely wish to ask one question. What was 
the capital of the sugar trust in June, 1890, the stock of which 
was dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange? 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is it was $8,900,000. 

Mr. BRICE. It was $50,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thatdoes not accord with my remembrance. 

Mr. BRICE. What rise in stock, if any, was produced by the 
action of the Republican Congress in June, 1890, in passing the 
McKinley bill? It was 32 per cent, from 63 to 95, making nearly 
$20,000,000 rise in the stock produced by the action of your com- 
mittee and the passage of your bill. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. The junior Senator from Ohio is usually 
accurate in his statements of what takes place on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but this time he is quite mistaken. The Mce- 
Kinley bill passed the House of Representatives in April, 1890, 
and notin June, as stated by the Senator. 

Mr. BRICE. June is the time when I take 
It was in the year 1890. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator said in June, and the Senator 
The McKinley act 
passed the other House in April, 1890, and was taken up in the 
Senate for action on the 18th of July, 1890, and there was no ac- 
tion of any kind taken between these dates. So if there was any 
rise in the value of trust certificates, it arose from some other 
cause than from any change which took place by the action of 

Mr. BRICE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRICE. What rise took place between May and Octo- 
ber, at the time when the representatives of the sugar trust had 
made their agreement with thecontrolling committee in charge 
of the bill, which produced a rise of 32 per cent in stock, from 
63 to 95, on a total capitalization of $50,000,000? 


It 


it the bill was in 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator's first statement was that the 
rise took place between May and June. 

Mr. BRICE. At the time the committee of the Republican 
party was in charge of this subject, and engaged in making 
their agreement with the sugar refiners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. i do not know what the Senator from Ohio 
means by ‘‘agreement with the sugar refiners.” Ican assure 
the Senator of one thing, that no agreement was made in 1890 
with the sugar refiners, and that all the agreements whicb have 
been made with the sugar refiners by anyone connected with 
the Senate liave been made in years and months long subsequent 
to October, 189), I stated yesterday that, with the exception of 
two Philadelphia refiners, there was no representative of the 
trust or the sugar refiners before the Finance Committee, or 
who made any statements to any members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, or undertook to use any influence with the committee as 
to the proper rates to be fixed on refined sugars. 

But a been diverted from the statement [I was engaged 
in making in regard to the action in 1890. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that the change from 35 and 40 per cent to 
four-tenths of a cent on sugars was in all cases in the direction 
of lower differential rates instead of higher. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Was that change made by the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was made by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me 
to read astatement made in August, 1890? I read from the New 
York Times: 

The protective duty of 5 per cent-—— 

That is in the House provision. 


The protective duty of 5 per cent was estimated by the well-known house 
of Willett & Gray (formerly Willett & Hamlen) in its trade circular to be 
equal to about one-sixth of acent per pound, and that estimate was gener- 
ally accepted. For convenience, it may fairly be called 16 cents per hundred 
pounds, The telegram in which the decision of the Republican members of 
the committee was announced was sent to the press at alate hour:in the 
night, and is said to have been ——- by someone representing Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and his associates. The following extract from it appears to have 
represented their opinion as to the probable effect of the proposed rates: 


Then it quotes a telegram sent to the press which corroborates 
my statement that the change was 16 cents on the hundred 
pounds. That was equivalent to the 5 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is a matter of simple mathematical 
caleulation. You can take 35 per cent on the raw sugars and 40 

ser cent on the refined and find out what it is just as well as 
Villett & Gray, or the New York Times,or the Senator from 
Missouri, [t does not need any expert to ascertain what tho 
effect of that duty was. As I said, the only question in this 
change was a question of the change from a duty on sugars to 
free sugar. That was the only thing that was before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VEST. “Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island one 
question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Did not his Finance Committee give to the re- 
finers an ideal protection when they gave them free raw sugar 
and 60 cents protection on the refined: 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pifty cents. 

Mr. VEST. Sixty cents. ’ 

Mr, ALDRICH, Fifty cents. 

Mr. VEST. You gave them 60 cents; you gave them 50 cents 
and the one-tenth against German sugars, and that was the only 
competition they had, which makes 60 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If that is an ideal protection the pending 
bill gives refiners an ideal protection. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. VEST. It does not, because we put a duty on the raw 
material, 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no substantial difference in protec- 
tion given. 

Mr. VEST. If the pending bill does the same thing, why is 
the Senator from Rhode Island opposing it now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not opposing it, but I am attempting 
to show that the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
are trying deliberately to deceive the American people as to the 
amount of protection given in the bill. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator wants to retain the McKinley act, 
which is the paradise of the trust—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I certainly want—— 

Mr. VEST. Sixty cents on refined sugar and free raw mate- 
rial. We are fighting that trust here to-day and we are doing 
the best we can to cut down that protection. Now, if the Sena- 
tor is honest in his pretense, if he believes that the ing bill 
does what he tells us it does, why does he not let it and let 
the sugar schedule go through as itis? Ia one breath he de- 
nounces it as a protective measure, as a sell-out, as a give away 
to the trust, and in the next breath he says the bil! ought not 
to be passed; it ought not to become a law, it is an outrage, and 
then he takes the converse of that proposition and argues for 
another hour upon the other side. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I am simply uudertaking to show by facts 
and by figures exactly what the effect of the bill is, Ifthe actof 
1890 gave an ideal protective duty to the refiners the pending 
bill treats the refiners equally well. That is what I say. I do 
not desire to have Senators upon the other side masqueradin 
as opponentsof the sugar trust wheu they are yielding every inc 
that the — trust has asked them to yield. 

Mr. VEST. They have not done anything of the kind. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates in the bill have been fixed at the 
dictation of the American Sugar Refining Company, and no one 
knows that better than the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. Who dictated the 60 cents that the Senator put 
upon refined sugar in 1890? 

a ALDRICH. Nobody presumed to dictate to that com- 
ttee. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator admitted here thathe did it. He 
called it the solicitation of Philadelphia sugar refiners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. By no manner of means. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator said it,and it is in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 

Mr. VEST. He said he could not resist their argument, and 
that their logic was irresistible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. I stated that the Philadelphia re- 
finers eame before the committee and said they desired a cer- 
tainrate. Wegave them aportionof the rate which they asked, 
not on account of any dictation on the = of the Philadelphia 
refiners or any member of the Senate, but being protectionists 
because we believed the rate was proper and just. TheSenator 
from Missouri is not a protectionist. 

Mr. VEST. No; I am not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He is opposed to protection and is opposed 
to levying protective duties. Yet he puts a prohibitory rate 
Soon refi sugar at the dictation, I repeat, of the sugar re- 

ners, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o’clock has arrived. 
The pending question is on ss to the amendment pro- 

r 


sed by the Senator from A sas [Mr. JONES], which will 


stated. 
The SECRETARY. In pai ph 182, line 1, page 39, after the 


word “effect,” strike out ‘‘ July” and insert “ January;” in the 
same line, after the word “and,” strike out ‘‘ ninety-four ” and 
insert ‘‘ ninety-five;” in line 2, after the word “ and,” strike out 
“thereafter;” and after the-word “ act,” in line 4, insert ‘‘after 
January 1, 1895;” so as to make the paragraph read: 


182, That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce revenue, equalize 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, as provides for 
and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce one. and for the payment 
of a bounty to producers of sugar from beets, oom um, orsugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, to take effect January 1, 1895; and it 
shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty 
on the production of sugar of any kind under the said act after January 1, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment pro by the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. TELLER and Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and 
nays- 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington[{[Mr.SQuIRE]. OtherwiseI should 
vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. doRDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from lowa [Mr. WrILson]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). The 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN} is detained from 
the Chamber by illness. He is paired to-day with the Senator 
from Nevada[{Mr. JonEs}. 

Mr. McLAURIN (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IrBy] and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. 1 desire to state thatmy colleague [Mr. BATE] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor], both 
of whom are absent under theorders of the Senate. If my col- 
league were here he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

ry. ALLISON. I wish tostate that my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
SON] is detained from the Senate by illness. He is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia {Mr. GoRDON]}. If my colleague were 
here he would vote “ nay. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—4., 
Caffery, George, Jones, Ark. 
Berry Call, Gibson, Kyle, 
burn, Camden, ray 
B.ancbard, Cockrell, | ail ree urin, 
Butles Faulkner. Jarvis, Martin, 
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Mills, Palmer, Roach, Vilas, 
Mitchell, Wis. Pasco, Smith, Voorhees, 
Morgan, Pugh, Turpie, Walsh, 
Murphy, Ransom, Vest, White 
NAYS—%1. 

Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 
Allison, Frye McMillan, Power, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Quay, 
Carey. Hale, Morrill, Sherman, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Patton, Shoup, 
Cullom, y Peffer, Teller, 
Davis, Higgins, Perkins, Washburn 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, 

NOT VOTING-—14. 
Bate, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Wilson, 
Daniel, Hill, Proctor, Wolcott 
Dixon, Irby, Squire, 
Gordon, Jones, Nev. Stewart, 


So the amendment was agreed. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182, 
and insert: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled “An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment ofa 
bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 282, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act shallcontinue 
in full force and effect. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Before the roll call is commenced I trust the 
Chair will see that there is complete order in the Chamber,and 


that it is maintained during the roll call. There has been great 
confusion about pairs and the announcement of pairs, and unless 
Senators can hear the announcement of pairs from time to time 
it is impossible to see whether members who are absent are pro- 
tected in the vote. 

Mr. PALMER. [ask that the amendment be again read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be again stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that is done, I desire simply to 
add a word to what the Senator from Maine has stated as to 
order being preserved in the Senate Chamber. For instance, 
on the last vote, I think I am correct in saying—doubtless it 
was owing to the confusion which occurred—the Senator from 
Wisconsin |Mr. V1LAs! voted. He stands paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon {Mr. MITCHELL], who did not vote. It is very 
desirable, 1 take it, that we be extremely careful in having a 
proper record of the Senate made on these important questions, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair can only request that 
order be preserved in the Chamber during the roll call 

Mr. VILAS, I did vote inadvertently. I ask leave to with- 
draw my vote. I now observe the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MIrcHELL] is not here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Wisconsin? 
vote will be withdrawn. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam obliged to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for calling my attention to it. 

Mr. BRICE. I wish to state that I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLco7TT]. I inadvertently 
voted upon the previous roll call, presuming my attention would 
be called toit by the senior Senator from Colorado|Mr. TELLER}, 
in case of objection. I will withdraw my vote if he is of opinion 
that I should do so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TELLER. The confusion was so great that neither in 
the recapitulation of the vote hor at any other time did I hear 
that the Senator had voted. I knew he was paired. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio, that his vote be withdrawn? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Howdo these withdrawals of votes oper- 
ate upon the last amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce—— 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Oregon is now in the Cham- 
ber. I supposed he was here when the vote was taken, and I 
voted inadvertently. 

Mr. TELLER. It is too late for him to vote now. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is too late to record a vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I suppose it is too late to vote. 
I have been detained unexpectedly from the Chamber. Of 
course, if I had been here, I should have voted with the majority 
of my party. 


Is there objection to the request of 
The Chair hears none, and his 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska, that, as corrected, 
the vote stands—yeas 38, nays 31. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has called for the 
reading of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON]. Theamendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by Mr. MANDER- 
SON. — 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The question ison the amendment 


proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, on w! 1 the Secretary 
will call the roll. . 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. BATr’s name was < 


nounce for the last time to-day that my colleague [ Mr. Bars 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Procror} 
Senators are both absent under order of the Senate. 
league would vote ‘‘ nay” if present. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado {Mr. Woucorr]. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQuirgE]. Otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘nay,” and I presume he would vote * yea.” 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was cailed). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon], but I 
transfer that pair for the day to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina |Mr. Irspy], and vote “‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. Thesenior Senatorfrom Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] 
is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jonss]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40; as follows: 





| with July 1, 189%, and extending to July 1, 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Pettigrew 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Power, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Quay, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Sherman, 
Cullom, Hawley, Patton, Shoup, 
Davis, Higgins Peffer, Telier, 
Dolph Hoar, Perkins, Washburn 
NAYS—40. 
Allen, Faulkner, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Berry, George, McLaurin Ransom, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson Roach, 
Blanchard, Gray, Martin Smith, 
Butier, Harris Mills Turpie, 
Caffery, Hill, Mitchell, Wis Vest, 
Call, Hunton, Morgan, Vilas, 
Camden, Jarvis Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke. Kyle, Pasco, White 
NOT VOTING—I2. 
Bate. Gordon, Proctor, Wolcott 
Brice, Gorman, Squire, 
Daniel, Irby, Stewart, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. Wilson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iofferan amendment, and ask consent-to 
read it before passing it tothedesk. I move tostrike out section 
182 and insert: 

That the bounties authorized to be paid to producers of sugar by section 
231 of the act entitled “An act to reduce revenue, equalize duties, and for 
other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, shall be reduced one-tenth part 
of their respective amounts, as prescribed in said act, each year, beginning 

1 1905, inclusive, and shall there- 
after ceaserand determine, and with this modification paragraphs 231, 232, 
233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act shall continue in full force and effect 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator irom Nebraska. 
| Mr. MANDERSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 





Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
| the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], otherwise I should 
vote ‘‘ nay,” and I presume he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise for the purpose of announcing the pair 
of my colleague (Mr. IRBy] with the Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. Dixon}. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 
Allen, Frye, MeMillan, Power, 
Allison, Gallinger, Manderson, Quay, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon Sherman, 
Carey, Hansbrough, Morrill, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Patton, Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Peffer, Washburn. 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, 
Dolph, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
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NAYS—37. 


Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard, 
Butler, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Faulkner, 


George, 
Gibson, 
Gray, 
Harris, 
Hunton, 
Jarvis, 
Jones, Ark. 
Lindsay, 
McLaurin, Ransom, 
McPherson, Roach, 
NOT VOTING--14. 
Jones, Ney. 
Brice, Gorman, Proctor, 
Daniel, Hill, Squire, 
Dixon, Irby, Stewart, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk, and I will simply state that it may be understood, not 
designing to debate it at all, that this is a continuation until 
1905 of the bounty under the McKinley act, and extending its 
provisions to the producers of beets and sorghum sugar only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 182 and 
insert the following: 

That until July 1. 1905, the 


Smith, 


vor 


Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walsh, 
White. 


Mills, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morgan, 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 

Pugh, 


Bate, Gordon, Wilson, 


Wolcott. 


rovisions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,” approved October 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue of licenses to produce sugar and for the payment of a 
bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, orsugar cane grown 
in the United States, or from maple sap produ within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of said act, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect: Provided, That the said bounty shall be paid 
to the producers in the United States of sugar from beets and sorghum only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
rape by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], as I have already 
announced. I should vote ‘nay ” and he should vote “yea” if 
he were present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired on this question with the Senator 
from Iowa Se WILSON]. 

The result of the vote was announced—yeas 31, nays 39; as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS--31. 


MeMitian, 


Manderson, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cullom, 
Davis, 
Dolph, 


Dubois, 
Galtin 
allinger, 
Hale, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 


Higgins, 
Hoar, 


Platt, 
Power, 
Quay, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 
Teller, 
Washburn. 


Allen, 
Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard, 
Butler, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Faulkner, 
George, 
Gibson, 


Gray 
Harris, 


Ransom, 
Roach 


Smith, 
Turpie, 
Vest, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walsh, 
White. 


McPherson, 
Martin, 

Milis, 
Mitchell, Wis. 
Morgan, 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 

Pugh, 


NOT VOTING—I5. 


Jones, Nev. 
Pettigrew, 
Proctor, 
Squire, 


Jones, Ark, 
Kyle. 
Lindsay, 


Bate, 
Brice, 
Daniel, Hill, 
Dixon, Irby, 
So amendment was rejected. 
Mr.MANDERSON. Iofferanotheramendment. I will state 
before passing it to the desk, that it proposes a continuance of 
the McKinley bounty provision, confining it to producers of 
sugar from beets and sorghum, and that the amount of the 
bounty to be paid after January 1, 1895, shall be 1 cent per pound. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182 
and insert: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce 
revenue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,”’ euppcoves Octobér 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue of licenses to uce sugar and for the payment of a 
bounty to the producers of sugar from beets, sorghum, or cane — 
in the United States, or from maple eye within the United States, 
contained in paragraphs 231, 23%, 233, 234, and 236 of said act shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect: Provided, That the said bounty shall be paid to 
the producers in the United States of sugar from beéts and sorghum only, 
and ~ amount of said bounty after January 1, 1895, shall be 1 cent per 
pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro + the Senator from Nebraska. 
r. MANDERSON. [ask for the yeas and nays. 


Stewart, 
Wilson, 
Wolcott. 


Gordon, 
Gorman, 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorT]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I announce wy pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—. 
Lodge, 
MeMillan, 
Manderson, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill, 
Patton, 
Peffer, 
Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 


NAYS—37. 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 
Allison, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cullom, 
Davis, 
Dolph, 


Dubois, 
Frye, 
Gallinger, 
Hale, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 
Hoar, * 
Kyle, 


Platt, 
Power, 
Quay, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 
Teller, 
Washburn. 


Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Blanchard, 
Butler, 
Caffery, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke. 
Faulkner, 


George, 
Gibson, 
Gray, 
Harris, 
Hunton, 
Jarvis, 
Jones, Ark. 
Lindsay, 
McLaurin, Ransom, 
McPherson, Roach, 


NOT VOTING—1l4. 


Jones, Nev. 
Proctor, 
Squire, 
Stewart, 


Smith, 
Turpie, 
Vest, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walsh, 
White. 


Morgan, 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 
Pugh, 


Bate, 
Brice, 
Daniel, Hill, 
Dixon, Irby, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. Loffer an amendment to come in at the end 
of the paragraph, the object of which is to enable the producers 
of sugar to secure a bounty of 2 cents and to make the sugar 
schedule of duties take effect immediately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to add at the end of para- 
graph 182 the following proviso: 

Provided, That in lieu of the bounty provided for in said act, a bounty of 
eight-tenths of a cent per pound shall be paid for sugar produced in the 
United States during the year 1894 under the provisions of said act. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to announce that on the vote ont 
revious to the last I was temporarily absent from the Chamber. 
tt present I should have voted ‘‘ yea.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. MANDERSON called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE. I will state that on this question I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorT]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40; as follows: 
YEAS—322. 

Lodge, 
MeMillan, 
Manderson, 
Mitchell, Oregon 
Morrill, 

Patton, 

Peffer, 

Perkins, 


NAYS—40, 
Lindsay, 


McLaurin, 
McPherson, 


Gordon, 
Gorman, 


Wiison, 
Wolcott. 


T am paired with 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Cameron, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cullom, 
Davis, 
Dolph, 


Dubois, 
Galt 

allinger, 
Hale, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 
Higgins, 
Hoar, 


Pettigrew, 
Platt, 
Power, 
Quay, 
Sherman, 
Shoup, 
Teller, 
Washburn. 


Faulkner, 
Berry, George, 
Blanchard, Gray, 
anc . ray, 
Butler, Harris, 
Oaffery, Hill, 
Call liunton, 
Jarvis, 
Jones, Ark. 
Kyle, 


Allen, Pugh, 


Turpie, 
Vest, 
Vilas, 
Voorhees, 
Walsh, 
White. 


Mitchell, Wis. 
ore 

urphy, 
Palmer, 
Pasco, 


NOT VOTING—13. 
Proctor, 
uire 


Camden, 
Cockrell, 


Gordon, Wolcott. 


Gorman, Sq . 
Irby, Stewart, 
Jones, Nev. Wilson, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a question, 
As I understand it, if the House of Representatives agrees to 
the action of the Senate on the amendment which has just been 
offered and voted upon, the sugar growers of Louisiana on this 
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year’s crop get the bounty, and, in addition to it, the benefit of 
the duty? 2 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of that, I will say in an- 
swer to the Senator. They will get 34 cents bounty instead of 
2 cents for this year’s crop. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I donot think that such notice is neces- 
sary, although the custom has grown up in the Senate to give 
it, but I give notice now that upon all these questions on what 
we term the sugar schedule I shall ask a separate and independ- 
ent vote in the Senate when they will be open for debate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lalso give notice that I shall offer my amend- 
ment in the Senate when it will be open to debate. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. I should like toask the Senator from Iowa 
if his statement of the fact that the sugar growers of Louisiana 
would get 3+ cents bounty instead of 2 cents is not a mere mat- 
ter of opinion with him? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say in response to the Senator from 
Mississippi that it isa matter of as absolute demonstration as 
that 2 and 2 make 4. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Then, [should like toask the Senator from 
Iowa how that demonstration is shown? Is it not based upon 
the proposition that this duty of 1 centa pound, going intoeffect 
on the Ist day of next January, will produce a cent and half a 
sound, and then the bounty on this crop will produce the other 

cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Then, that certainly is a mere matter of 
opinion. It can not be any matter of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, as contended by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not a matter of opinion; it is a matter of 
absolute certainty. 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator's pardon, but I should like to 
know under the terms of the agreement if debate is in order? 

Mr. ALLISON. We have passed paragraph 182. 

Mr. TELLER. We have passed from that paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. I donot know what was the agreement about it. 

Mr.ALLISON. We have passed from that paragraph, so that 
the debate is not on that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate is acting under the 
ten-minute rule, as the Chair is advised. 
Mr. VEST. lLasked for information. 

Senate when the agresment was made. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator irom Colorado |Mr. TELLER] as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not want this interruption taken out of 
my time, for I only have ten minutes. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be read. 

Mr. TELLER. Not in my time, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sen- 
ator from Colorado after the paragraph has been read. 

Mr. HALE. Has paragraph 182 as amended been voted upon? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments have been agreed 
to 


I was not present in the 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to offer anamendment. I 
offer as paragraph 182+ what is printed on pages 39 and 40 of the 
bill in small type. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 182} 
and insert: 

182}. On and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on all sugars and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem, and upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard 
incolor and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound in addition to 


thesaid duty of 40 percent ad valorem; and all sugars, tank bottoms, sirups 
of fame sates or of beet juice, melada, concentra melada, concrete or con- 
centra 


molasses, which are imported from or are the product of any 
country which at the time the same are exported therefrom pays, direct] 

or indirectly, a bounty on the export thereof, shali pay a duty of one-tenth 
of | cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to abrogate or in any manner 
impair or affect the provisions of the treat: 
cluded between the United States and the 

the 30th day of January, 1875, or the provisions of any act of Congress here- 
tofore passed for the execution of the same. That on and after January |, 
1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on molasses testing 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I desire to leave out of the pro- 
posed amendment the words after “‘ testing,” in line 19, down to 
and including the word “‘ testing,” in line 21. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the amendment by 
striking outafter the word “‘ testing,” inline 19, the words ‘ test- 
ing 40° or less by the polariscope, and containing more than 20 
per cent of moisture, and on molasses testing;” so as to read: 


That on and after January 1, 1895, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on molasses above 40° and not above 56° polariscope, a duty of 2 cents per 
gallon; if testing above 56° polariscope a duty of 4 cents per gallon. 


XX VI-—361 


of commercial reciprocity con- 
ing of the Hawaiian Islands on 
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Mr. TELLER. As I undertook to say, the question whether 
the sugar growers of Louisiana will get 2 cents bounty and the 
benefit of a tariff is not one of inference. A 2-cent bounty and 
then whatever the duty may be is not a question of inference. 
The 2-cont bounty is saved by this bill purposely, intentionally, 
and avowedly, and nobody pretends that it is not. The duty 
takes etfect at the time when the bounty is to be paid, or, at least, 
it is to be paid upon all sugar raised this year. It may not be 
actually paid then, but it may be paid later. No man on this 
floor or anywhere else can demonstrate that the sugar growers 
of Louisiana are not to receive a bounty of $12,000,000, or there- 
abouts, and a bounty in this case as absolutely certain as in the 
other, because this is a kind of tax from which they are to have 
the immediate benefitof eight or ten million dollarsmore. Here 
are $20,000,000 to be paid to sugar growers of Louisiana this year 
for their crop. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TELLER. I willnot be interrupted now. 

We were told again and again from that side of the Cham- 
ber that a bounty was obnoxious to Democratic sentiment and 
to Democratic heniesty. Mr. President, what is that but a 
bounty? Every man on that side of the Chamber has voted for 
that bounty; every man has voted for it without the excuse that 
it was necessary to preserve or protect that industry—a bonus 
given to the Senators from that State for their votes in this 
Chamber on this bill. Thatis a great price to be paid for the 
passage of this bill by the people of the United States; it isa great 
price to pay that this bill may put upon the people of the United 
States who use sugar a tax of sixty or seventy million dollars 
every yearas long as it shall remain upon the statute books. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senators from Louisiana will 
cease to lecture us upon the enormity of bounties. I hope the 
Democratic party in this Chamber will cease to lecture us upon 
the enormity of paying bounties when here isa clean-cut bounty 
which is to be paid. it can not be said that the sugar growers 
of Louisiana are entitled to the whole of it. If they could make 
an equitable claim for 2 cents a pound, they could not make it 
forany more. When the Senator from lowa who is sitting in 
front of me [Mr. ALLISON] attempted to equalize this and do 
what they might claim with some equity they were entitled to, 
every Democratic vote on that side of the Chamber was against 
that equalization, and Senators on that side asserted, not in 
words but by their votes, their intention to secure to this in- 
dustry not only the bounty, but eight or nine million dollars 
more. 

Mr. President, the Senators on that side of the Chamber can 
not escape the result of their vote, and it will not do for the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], or any other Senator, to stand 
up here and tell what we did in 1890. The American people 
will bring you to book for that thing, Senators. You will have 
to meet it on every stump in the United States. If you can ex- 
cuse it on the ground that you could not pass this bill in any 
other manner, you will have to show that this bill has great 
virtues and that it is to bring this country greater prosperity 
and save it from great adversity which would come to it under 
existing law, or the people will not accept your excuses that you 
give to the sugar planters this large sumof money asa gratuity, 
a sum which the Senators from that State declare to be improper, 
a bounty, and yet they vote for it without hesitation. 

I do not think that this bill is the worst bill in many features 
of it which has ever been passed, but it has not merit enough 
in it to meet the vice of that vote, and no Senator need excuse 
himself or shield himself behind the plea that this is a matter 
of opinion. It 18a matter of absolute demonstration. First, 
the bounty is to be paid; and then the price of sugar will be 
raised in Louisiana by every Louisiana sugar raiser to the ex- 
tent of the duty beyond question. There is a clean bounty. 
First, a pure bounty, and then a bounty by the way of a duty 
for they are both bounties—of $3.20 a hundred under any caleula- 
tion which can be made, and under my calculation, which may 
not be good, it is more than 34 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, when Senators rise to defend that proposition 
I do not want them to drift off to what was done by the Republi- 
can committee in 1890. Let them go before the people and tell 
them what defense they have for this proceeding, and explain 
to them how our statements are untrue. Show to the people, if 
you can, that you did not understand it. That excuse will not 
answer, because the statement was made here last night so plainly 
that you could not but understand it, that you are to get #3.200n 
every hundred pounds of sugar you make in Louisiana by this 
vote of yours to-day in this Camber. 

Both the Senators from Louisiana told us yesterday that wool 
was nota proper subject of revenue duty, but that sugar was. 
Wool brings $8,000,000 annually into the Treasury. The Sen- 
ators say in one breath that the revenue is not necessary, that 
they do not want it; and yet in the next breath, they tell us 
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that we must have a duty on sugar as a revenue duty, that we 
need it and must have it. 

I do not intend to discuss this question any further, but I in- 
tend to say in the plainest English I can that I intend the coun- 
try shall know what this transaction is, and no pettifogging or 
metaphysical discussion on the part of anybody will prevent the 
American people from understanding this transaction just as it 


18. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Will the Senator from Colorado answer a 
question now? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly I will. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I want to ask whether he claims that that 
portion of the crop which will be marketed before the Ist of 
<amnaey next will receive the advantage of the bounty and the 

uty? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia is a business man 
Mr. CAMDEN, I am. 

Mr. TELLER. And he knows that nobody will market that 
crop until he can get the advantage of the duty. 

Mr. CAMDEN. All right. 

Mr. TELLER. The crop can not be marketed much before 
that time under any circumstances. 

Mr. CAMDEN. In the second place, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor, if the price of sugar does not increase, will the sugar pro- 
ducers get an oer 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, Mr. President, “if.” [Laughter.) The 
Senator from West Virginia knows, as every Senator on this 
floor knows who has any business capacity—and the Senator has 
it ina one degree—that the eusdneee will get the benetit; 
that this duty will put up the price of sugar just as high, in ad- 
dition to te peseams price, as the amount of the duty. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I do not admit that proposition. The mar- 
ket will vary according to the demand and the supply, aad the 
amountof duty will rot go to the price ef the article. What the 
Senator has stated is not a ma tical proposition; it is a 
question of opinion. 

Mr, TELLER. If we grotuces all the sugar that was needed 
in this country, the tariff might have little or ao influence on 
the question; but we do aot preduceall the sugar that is needed; 
but producing as we do but.a small part of the whole consump- 
tion, it is as certain that whatever duty you put upon sugar you 
put upen the price of sugar; and y heretofore has 
that proposition. It isacardinal feature of the Democratic 
party that whatever duty you put upon anything isa tax, and 
that was notdenied yes y, although the Senator from Louis- 
iana sitting nearest me [Mr. BLANCHARD] insisted that I had 
stated that a duty was alwaysa tax. I ing of the kind; 
but 1 said in this case, and in every case where the home pro- 
duction is small and inconsequential, the tax is always paid by 
the consumer and not’ by the importer. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I wish to og ene more word, if the Senator 
will allow me, and that is, I think he is incorrect in assuming 
the position that the sugar crop will be benefited by the actual 
conditions of the tariff in this one year. The general idea isa 
eorrect one. Taking the ave of years, it will be so, but 
the erop of wheat for this year will be marketed, and will not 
ailect the price of the crop of next year; justso the crop of sugar 
for this year will meet the demand for this year, and it will not 
go over and affect the demand of next year. 

Mr. TELLER. I say that nota pound of this sugar will go 
into the market until t duty takes effect upon it, 

Mr. FRY. I wish to put in this simple statement, which is 
conclusive upon this question. The sugar planters do not com- 
mence with their crop until after October opens, and they do 
not close with the gathering of the crop or the manufacturing 
of the sugar until about Christmas time; and a man would be a 
fool who would undertake to sell or think for a moment of sell- 
ing his crop of sugar between Christmas and January }. 

Ir. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. TELLER] remarked that he did not desire to sit here and 
isten to any more lectures upon the part of the Senators from 

Louisiana in regard to the enormity of the bounty. The Sena- 
tors from Louisiana in this body now and her representatives 
heretofore have voted against theim tion of a bounty in favor 
of Louisiana sugar planters; but that system was engrafted upon 
the country by the Republican party; that system, according to 
their legislation, was to endure to the year 1905, having eleven 
years yet to run, and the Senator from Colorado pumps up an 
extraordinary amount of enthusiastic patriotism because the 
Democratic party cuts off this bounty in the present, and does 
not let it continue for eleven years longer. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May [ask the Senator from 








Louisiana a Seoetion. 
Mr. CAFFERY. I decline to 7 at nt, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. right. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I have not much to say,and I hope the Sen- 
ator will excuse me until I conclude. 

Mr. President, whenever a system of revenue, or any other is 
attacked as erroneous, the institutions which have grownup un- 
der such a system can not at once be eradicated and destroyed. 
The Democratic party in the formation of this bill have pre- 
served, as far as they could, the equities that were due to ex- 
isting industries; they have sought to ruthlessly destroy none 
of them; they have attempted, so far as they could, to proceed 
in a conservative manner, with due regard to the existing con- 
dition of affairs brought about by the fiscal and revenue regu- 
lations in the United States. 

I do not want to enter into a discussion with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado in regard to the sugar schedule. That 
Senator knows as-well as I do that thero is a contrariety of opin- 
ion existing between the Democratic party and his own as to 
the effect of the tariff upon wool; he knows as well as we do 
that we hold that the tariff upon wool has not benefited the 
woolgrower; he knows as well as we do that the tariff upon 
sugar has benefited the sugar grower. Upon that point there 
is no contrariety of opinion. 

When an institution of this sort, like the sugar industry, has 
grown up under the protecting wing of a tariff, the Democratic 
party has = done justly by the sugar planter, by the beet 
grower, and by everyone interested in sugar, in not destroying 
that system at one fell stroke. Does the Senator complain of 
that? Is that the subject-matter of hiscomplaint, that the Dem- 
ocratic party has not destroyed thisindustry? The Democratic 
— do not propose to destroy industries, even though they 

ave been built up upon the erroneous idea of revenue regula- 
tions. 

Now, sir, I will state as a matter of fact, notwithstanding the 
gaat ire that the people of Louisiana who make sugar may 

ave to keep their sugar until the tariff can operate beneficially 
upon it, that they are unfortunately in such a position that they can 
not do it. As I stated yesterday, they are under advances made 
by the commission merchants. The commission merchant’s 
notes generally mature before the Ist of January, almost en- 
tirely. The sugar planter is bound to run sugar into marketin 
order to meet his maturing obligations; and it is not a mathe- 
matical demonstration by any means, when you consider the 
condition of affairs down there, that they will enjoy the benefits 
both of the tariff and the bounty. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question before he sits down? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator from Louisiana has 
denounced bounties, I want to ask him if, in the vote he cast a 
few minutes ago, he did not vote in favor of extending the sugar 
bounty until the Ist day of sontey next, and not only to give 
the bounty, but togive in addition the duty imposed by this bill? 

Mr. CAFFERY. My vote answers that question. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator has voted in that 


way. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I voted for the provision as it now stands, 

Mr. MITCHELLof Oregon. The Senator himself admits that, 
notwithstanding all hisdenunciations of bounty, he has voted not 
only to continue the bounty until the Ist day of January next, 
but, in addition to that, he has voted to put on the 44or 45 or 50 
per cent, or whatever the ad valorem duty is which is imposed 
on sugar in this bill, all of which wil! redound to the benefit of 
the sugar planters of Louisiana, while, so far as wool is con- 
cerned, it is placed on the free list, and the wool and sheep in- 
a of this country is to be destroyed by this act of the Dem- 
ocratic party. : 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, there is a very manifest dis- 
tinction between being in favor of the principle which underlies 
a bounty, and not in favor of destroying institutions which have 
grown up under the bounty. I have never pretended to advo- 
cate pets, evn licy, ~— | I do not do it now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Has not the sheep and wool in- 
dustry grown up under the fostering care of the Republiean 
party by the pace of duties on foreign wool? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I deeline to yield further. 

Mr. GRAY. The wool industry has grown up in spite of the 
duty, I will say to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Republican party can not complain of 
a tariff of a cent and a half at the beginning, and did not do it. 
They have levied the tariff from 2 cents to 24 cents, and where 
are we now? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. We are not complaining of that, 
but when the Senator from Louisiana and his colleague de- 
nounee the bounty, denounce the duty, and denounce protection, 
then we have a right to complain when they come here and vote 


for the they denounce. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, the statement that we get 
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three cents anda halfa poundisabsolutely incorrect. Inthe first 
place, 90 per cent of the amount of sugar made in Louisiana is 
made now, and will continue to be made until after 1895 by the 
planters and refined, and will not enjoy a tariff of over one-tenth 
at the farthest, because the sugar that comes into competition 
with the Louisiana sugar is the Cuban centrifugal sugar. 

The tariff on that would be but one-tenth. So, at the most, 
we can not get but three-tenths, and I submit to the Senators 
upon the other side, who are attacking the Louisiana Senators 
so vigorously, that it is absolutely impossible when you change 
a tariff law, and give a tariff upon articles not then subject to a 
tariff, or increase a tariff, that you will not benefit the holders 
of that sort of property. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me a question 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I simply desire to ask whether the Senator 
meant to say that not over 10 per cent of the sugar product of 
Louisiana was over No. 16 Dutch standard in color? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir; I did not mean to say that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say that 90 per 
cent of the sugar made in Louisiana will come into competition 
with the Cuban centrifugal sugar under l6inecolor. I do not un- 
derstand the situation in Louisiana that way at all. 
Senator from Louisiana[Mr. BLANCHARD] stated the other day 
that 86 per cent of the sugar produced in Louisiana was about 
No. 16 Dutch standard, and I understand the Senator from 
Louisiana now on the floor to say the reverse of that. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Under the operations of the McKinley act 
the sugar planter could not refine the sugar. He was prohib- 
ited from refining the sugar on his premises, but the license au- 
thorized him to preduee sugar. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is perfectly familiar with that clause of the McKinley act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Under this bill the Louisiana planter can 
turn out the centrifugal, the product of sugar testing about 93 


The other | 
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ferred by the planting and producing interests in sugar. The 
ad valorem rates are preferred by the refining interest in sugar. 
l offer this amendment, and I desire simply to have a vote 


upon it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. M iy Lask the Senator a ques- 
tion, whether the effect of the amendment is to adopt the peer 
osition of the committee and not the amendment proposed sub- 


se juently? 
Mr. LODGE. It is totake the first paragraph 


} nr 
committee in the original bill, which provided f 


“Opose l by the 


fic duties 
instead of ad valorem. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from Colorado |Mr. Tr.usr] 
makes light of the “if” suggested by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN], when the fact is, that the opinion of 
the Senator from Iowa |Mr. ALLISON] and the opinion of a 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber whose opinions ary 
based upon hisopinion depend uponacollection of ‘ils.’ If the 

| sugar producers of Louisiana and the sugar producers of N 


braska and other sections of the country that produce sug 
shall retain their sugar after it is harvested untilafter the tariff 
duty goes into effect. and if the importers of sugar from other 
countries shall not have imported all their market into this 
country, or as much as they would have imported but for this 
tariff duty, and if that shall raise the price of the sugar that 


,)* 
aul 





| otherwise would not have been raised a cent and a half a pound, 
| then these people will get their three cents and a half a pound 


| tinued by this legislation. 


polariscopic test, in order to get the bounty paid for that sort of | 


sugar, but of no greater color. It willnot come to No.16 Dutch 
standard. If they were to go into the refining, which they will 
be permitted to do hereafter when the McKinley act in regard 
to sugar expires, then they can make their sugar ‘into centrif- 
ugal, and they can turn it into sugar above No. 16,as my colleague 
as stated. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the Senator know, if this bill be- 
comes a law and goes into effect, that, of course, quite a large 
proportion of the sugars produced in Louisiana will be above No. 
16 Dutch standard in color? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Every Senator knows that, and, of course, 
those sugars will not come into competition with sugars of a dif- 
ferent class. 

Mr. LODGE. 
graph offered by the Senator from Arkansas {Mr. JONES]. I 
move as an amendment to strike out from the first word in the 
paragraph, in line 23, on page 39,down to the word ‘‘ Provided ” 
in line 12, on page 40, and insert the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
of paragraph 1824 from the beginning down toand including the 
word “rates,” in line 12,0n page 40, as follows: 

On and after January 1, 1895, there shail be levied, collected, and paid on 
all sugars and on all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, a duty 
of 40 per centad valorem, and upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard 
in coler, and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid a duty of one-eighth of 1 per cent per pound in 
addition to the said duty of 40 per cent ad valorem; and all sugars, tank 
bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
concrete or concentrated molasses, which are imported from or are the 
product of any country which at the time the same are exported therefrom 


pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the export thereof, shall pay aduty 
of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates. 


And insert: 


All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
eet melada, concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the 
polarisco 
every additional degree or fraction of a degree above and not above 90° 
shown by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of a cent per 
pound additional, and above 90° and not above 98°, for every additional de- 
gree or fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, shall pay a duty 
of two one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and upon an sugar 
testing above 98° by | nagar 9 vest, or above No. 16 by the Dutch standard 
in color, there shall be levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the duty imposed upon sugars testing above 98°. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that amendment is simply the 
paragraph first introduced by the committee imposing rates of 
duty upon sugar. It was considered by them a fair schedule and 
the rates were regarded as judicious. The point in it is that it 
provides the specific rates which were asked for and are pre- 


It is proposed on page 39 to strike out all | 


I desire tooffer an amendment tothe new para- | 


The amendment proposed by the | 


bounty on their sugar. So you see, Mr. President, that the 34 
cents upon which the opinion of the Senator from Iowa is predi- 
cated depends upon a collection of ** ifs.” 

The Senators on the other side of the Chamber speak abou! 
this bill as having been framed for the purpose of deceiving the 
people. They are very solicitous for free sugar, when the fac 
is that the bounty on sugar isa Republican measure not con- 
The question is not how long will 
the bounty be continued by the legislation of the Democratic 
party or by a Democratic Senate, but how long will the McKin- 
ley law under which the bounty is given to the sugar producers 
of the country be permitted to exist. The question is, when is 
the proper time to fix fer this schedule upon sugar to go into 
effect, and not how long will we continue the bounty system. [ 
am not an advocate of the bounty system. 

Iam not an advocate of the continuation of it for one day, but 
it isa Republican measure. It is necessary for us to fix some 
time when the schedule shall go into effect, and the amendment 
is that it shall go into effect on the Ist day of next January. It 
is useless for Republican Senators to twit this side of the Cham 
ber with the assertion that no two Democratic members of the 
Senate agree exactly upon this schedule. It is impossible for 
any two members of the Senate on either side of the Chamber to 
agree upon the exact language in which they should put any 
schedule of tariff. One member might use one language and 
another another. One might have one shade of opinion that 
was different from the shade of opinion ofanother. Itisaques 
tion as to the agreement of the minds of a majority upon one 
schedule of duties and also as to‘the time when a certain sched 
ule shall take effect. 

Ithas been said by the Senator from Rhode Island[Mr. ALDRICH 
that thisis the levy of a tariff upon one of the prime necessities o/ 


| life of $65,000,000 or $70,000,000 without any reason being given for 


not above 80° shall pay a duty of 1 cent = pound, and for. 


itatall. Iam opposed toany system of protection, but we must 
have revenue. This isan article of revenue. Whether 40 per 
cent is the proper tariff or not is a question about which Sena 
tors may, differ, but so far as being a prime necessity of life is 
concerned it is not as much a necessity asclothing. People can 
live withoutsugar. They can not live withoutclothing. Is not 
coal a prime necessity of life? People can live without sugar, 
but they can not live without fuel to warm them in winter and 
without fuel to cook their food. 

It is presumed that those Who are opposing this schedule, and 
who have been filibustering day after day for the purpose of 
keeping the McKinley law in force, are in favor of the schedule 
of the McKinley law in preference to the schedule of what is 
called the Wilson bill. They are in favor of the tariff that is 
levied by the McKinley law on coal, a greater necessity than is 
sugar or even molasses, as I have said before. Yet you puta 
tax of 75 cents a ton on coal by the McKinley bill. You oppose 
the reduction offered in this bill of 35 cents a ton on coal, an ar- 
ticle that is absolutely necessary to the very existence of aa, 
es ly in a cold climate. The poor are compelled to buy 
their coal by the bucketful,and yet you would put a tariff upon 
that coal, refuse to reduce the tax in the McKinley bill of 75 
cents a ton to 40 cents a ton, as in this bill, while you are very 
solicitous to take the tariff off sugar to give the appearance of 
free sugar, when in fact you tax the people on other necessaries 
to pay the sugar producer a bonus of 2 cents a pound. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], who has ridiculed this 
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bill, made a very urgent and eloquent copeat for the retention 
of the duty on lumber,a necessary of life because people must 
have houses. They may live without sugar. They can not live 
without houses. They can not live without shelter. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi allow me to ask him a question? 

Mir. McLAURIN. AsI have only a few minutes time, I can 
not yield. [ respectfully decline. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is a very short question. 

McLAURIN. Yes, sir; and I have but a very short time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. When Senators charge that the action of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber is for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people, I insist that it is far more reasonable from 
the arguments that have been made here in this Chamber and 
from the course they have taken that they are making this ob- 
jection to the tariff upon sugar more for a pretense and for 
campaign purposes this fall than to protect the ers against 
the high prices of sugar. When they puta tariff on lumber, a 
necessary of life; when they put a tariff on coal, a necessary of 
life; when they put a tariff on clothing, which the people must 
have, and that for the purpose of raising the price and prohibit- 
ing the importation, not for the purpose of revenue, not for the 
purpose of obtaining money to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, but for the purpose of prohibiting the importation of 
these products, then it seems tome that it is hollow mockery for 
them tospeak of this bill being framed for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

I have not time to argue the proposition of the bounty in ten 
minutes, the time that is allowed. It is eee eer to do 
so. The Senator from Iowa said that there is a moral obliga- 
tion upon the people of the country to continue this bounty sys- 
tem, not until the Ist day of next January but for the next 
eleven years. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question in my own time, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would not yield to me during his speech. I want to 
know whether the Senator from Mississippi means to be under- 
stood in the speech which he has just madeas saying that sugar 
is not a prime necessity of life, and is an article to be used only 
by the ‘‘ four hundred” and not by the people generally. 

Mr. McLAURIN. As the Senator has given me his time I 
will answer him. I have said that sugar isa necessity. It is 
not an absolute necessity, but it may be considered a necessity. 
But I say that it is no more of a necessity than clothing, and 
not as much so. I say it is not as much a necessity as coal. It 
is not as much a necessity as lumber. On all three of those ar- 
ticles of necessary consumption the Senator from Oregon has 
voted and spoken from the beginning of this discussion for the 
purpose of retaining the tariff. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. In other words, the ‘‘common 
herd : can getalong without sugar, but the ‘‘ four hundred ” must 
have it. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No sir; the ‘‘common herd,” as the Sena- 
tor is disposed to denominate a certain class of people in this 
country, are as good as anybody else. If he means by that the 
common people of the country, one of whom I claim to be, they 
are as good as any people in this country. I say that those he 
denominates as the ‘‘common herd” can as well and better do 
without sugar than they can do without clothing, and without 
coal, and without houses to shelter them. 

This bounty that the Senator would continue not until the Ist 
day of January, 1895, but until January, 1905, Senators on the 
other side say there is a meralobligation upon the —- of this 
country to sustain. Now, sir, if anyone has any equity under 
the bounty act, it is he who has heretofore invested his means 
under this law in the production of sugar from beets and cane. 
No man can claim any equity and moral obligation of the United 
States to continue in force the bounty in order toallow him here- 
after to invest his means in the production of sugar. 

I —_ that there is any equity, but if there is itcould only ap- 

ly to those who have heretofore invested their means. If there 

a moral obligation itis based upon an unjust and an unfair sys- 
tem of legislation. It is based upon a system that takes the 
money out of the pockets of one class of people and gives it to 
another, a class of people as worthy, as honest, as devoted, and 
as laborious as those to whom it is given. If those who have in- 
vested their money in sugar production under the bounty act 
have acquired any vested right, any moral right, it is time for 
us to repeal the law and not allow anybody else to acquire such 


a right. 

r. HALE. Mr. President, if this bill passes, the Louisiana 
Senators will carry away this nm, and nobody can prevent it. 
The necessities of the Democratic party have been such that in 
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their thinnest places of passage (and this has perhaps been the 
thinnest piace} ther have been obliged to resort to the bribe of 
bounty and duty combined. If the bill passes, asI have said, the 
result of that will go to Louisiana. 

I donot envy the State of Louisiana the position in which she 
will be hereafter. That State has chosen to set herself by the 
action of her Senators:here squarely against the proposition of 
free sugar for the American people. Never up to this time had 
the country been able to get the State of Louisiana, through her 
representatives here, upon that position taken squarely, but it 
has been taken here; and the Senate takes notice of it and the 
country will take notice of it. 

Mr. President, there is one thing that is as certain as the 
coming of tides and of sunrise, and thatis that whatever happens 
to be putfinally into the bill and is comprehended in its features 
when it passes, the American people will not long go without 
a return to the feature of free sugar for the breakfast tables of 
the people, thereby saving to those breakfast tables an annual 
tax of between sixty and seventy millions of dollars. The Sena- 
tors from Louisiana have taken their square position against 
that, accompanied by a bounty which has been ample for their 
staggering industry. 

r. President, itis not the duty of the Republican party under 
any system of protection to uphold the decaying and stagnant 
and soon to be relatively defunct industries. The sugar indus- 
try in Louisiana in years.to come will bear no comparison to the 
great beet-sugar industry, the exposition of which was so lumi- 
nously presented by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] the other day. Whatever blow the beet-sugar industry 
may receive now, it is in the hereafter to grow. It is to grow 
for years and years; and it will be the subject of the fostering 
and protecting hand of the Republican party. The Republican 
party can stand upon that ground. Itcanstand a the ground 
of fostering a great, magnificent industry that within twenty-five 
years a. into the pockets of the American people over 
$300,000,000, and the little, decaying, lessening industry in 
Louisiana, which is not so large to-day as it was twenty or thirty 
— ago, will bear no partin that great project of the Repub- 

ican party. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HALE. I have only ten minutes. I was rejoiced this 
morning to see a solid Republican vote for a bounty to the great 
gee hereafter to be grand industry of beet sugar. Mr. 

resident, I do not care what the reckoning is by the Senator 
from Mississippi, the Senators from Louisiana, the Senator from 
Colorado or the Senator from Iowa upon this one trifling, un- 
important matter of double bounty that is given to Louisiana 
for its vote. The common sense of the proposition is that the 
time has been so skillfully arranged with reference to the pay- 
ment of bounty and with reference to the time of taking and 
ee the crop that the Louisiana planters will get the 
benefit of both. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Maine aliow me toask 
him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it be a mistake, a blunder, ora crime to fix 
the time at which the bounty shall cease on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary next—which is an extension of only six months—how much 
greater is the mistake, the blunder, or the crime of voting, as 
the Senator did within an hour, to extend the bounty for eleven 

9 


ears? 
e Mr. HALE. The whole ground of extending the bounty for 
eleven years is,as I have said, to build up nota staggering and 
et industry, but agrand industry that will bless this coun- 
try and bring more money into the pockets of see bone than 
any other one measure that has been urged or considered in the 
resent Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am not a believer in the sys- 
tem of bounties. I do not believe it would be wise policy to of- 
fer a bounty for the production of any article, nor do I believe 
it to be clearly within the power of the Government to do so. 
An industry which was in existence at the time the McKinley 
bill became a law, in my judgment, has no claim upon the con- 
tinuance of the bounty, admitting for argument’s sake that the 
Government possesses the power to grant bounties, which I de 
not admit. Yet after a bounty has been granted and an industry 
has been developed upon the strength of that bounty to a very 
great extent, it becomes a moral question if not a legal question 
whether a great Government like this can properly and instan- 
taneously re the bounty before the industry is developed 
and before statute by its own language ceases to operate. 

I voted this morning, as I shall continue to vote, against the 
continuance of the bounty for the full eleven years to all the 
industries embraced within the term of the amendment of my 
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colleague. I do not believe that the sugar planter of Louisiana 
is entitled toa bounty. The cane that grows in Louisiana is in- 
digenous to that soil andclimate. It has had the fostering care 
of the Government in one form oranother formany generations. 
If it is not developed to-day to its highest degree, it never can 
be developed upon its own resources, and it never can be sus- 
tained unless the Government continually supports it in the | erence to the schedule, and had the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
form of a bounty or tax. HALE], who addressed the Senate a little while ago, yielded to 

I desire to see the time come in this country when sugar shall | a question I desired to put to him then,I would not now have 
be free. Although I represent in part a great commonwealth | taken the floor. 


the levying of a tax upon some of the necessaries of life to meet 
the current expenses of the Government. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, I have no desire to pro- 
long the discussion upon the sugar schedule. I have already 
had occasion to address the Senate on several occasions in ref- 


where the sugar beet can be cultivated with profit, and one of I rise now, Mr. President, for the purpose of repelling, per- 
the largest beet-sugar factories in the United States is situated | haps for the third time in the course of this debate, the stute- 
in the county in which I have the honor to reside, I do not be- | ment so often made upon the other side of the Chamber that the 
lieve that it is either wise on the part of this Government to | sugar industry of Louisiana is astaggering one. ‘hat has been 
adopt the bounty system as a policy, nor do I believe the Gov- | asserted by a number of Senators, and it was just now repeated 
eroment has power under the Constitution to encourage thede- | by the Senator from Maine. If that Senator had been present 
velopment of anything by a system of bounties. in the Senate yesterday and on Saturday last, when a dise ission 

I recognize, however, that when the Government has offered | in reference to this matter took place between myself and the 


a bounty, and upon the strength of the offer contained in the | Senator from Rhode Island, he would not have made that state- 
statute an industry is developed which perhaps would not be de- | ment to-day. 
veloped but for the granting of the bounty, whether the Gov- Mr. President, what are the facts? Let us begin at the close 
ernment had the power or not, it certainly has morally no right | of the war, when the sugar industry of Louisiana was utterly 
to suddenly take the prop from under that industry and permit | prostrated,the sugarhouses burnt, plantations disorganized and 
it to fall without any warning of its purpose to eventually recede | dismantled, levees down, and the Mississippi River at every re- 
from the bounty system. curring period of high water sweeping over the plantations. Let 
Therefore when my colleague offered his amendment, which | us begin then and see how much sugar was raised in Louisiana 
looked to a gradual reduction of the bounty system, until it | in 1864,and then what was raised in Louisiana in 1893, and from 
would expire in 1905, dropping one-tenth each year, I voted for | thatcomparison let us see whether or not this is a staggering in- 
it. When he offered his amendment proposing to make the | dustry, as declared by the Senator from Muine. 
bounty 1 cent instead of 2 cents a pound I voted for it, because At the close of the war the amount of sugar produced in Louis- 
both propositions looked to the gradual extinction of the bounty | iana was only 10,800,000 pounds, and last year, 1893, less than 
system, and because to so vote would not seriously wrench the | thirty years after that period, there were Sa in Louisiana 


industry which is being developed in my State to-day. 600,009,000 pounds of sugar—an increase from 10,000,000 pounds 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Ne- | in 1864 to 600,000,000 pounds in 1893. 

braska a question? Mr. ALLISON. I wish the Senator would give us the figures 
Mr. ALLEN. Two or three. in 1890, so that we may also ascertain the effect of the passage 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I wish to ask justone. I want | of the act of that year. 
to know from the Senator from Nebraska, who represents in Mr. ALDRICH. I also wish the Senator would give us the 
art aState which isdeveloping the beet-sugar industry, whether | figures for 1854 and 1861. 
in his judgment the bounty is not more beneficial to the sugar in- Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, both those Senators are 
dustry of that State than the duty proposed by the pending bill. | members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and leading 
Mr. ALLEN. Ido not know that the question ate Senator | members of the minority of that committee. The questions 
from Oregon is germane to the question now immediately before | which they ask could easily be answered by turning to Bulletin 
the Senate. I do not know what my answer would be if the | No. 32, prepared under the auspices of the Finance Committee. 
uestion were germane. I do not undertake to speak for the | The production is there given for all the years beginning with the 
mocratic party atall, because they are speaking very well for | first year of the war down to the present time; and if the Sena- 
themselves; but nevertheless, I recognize the fact that when the | tors desire it those figures can be incorporated in my remarks. 
Cleveland Administration came into power in this nation they I will say to them that sugar production in Louisiana steadily 
found the Treasury bankrupt. I recognize the fact that Mr. | increased from the time when sugar making first began, away 
Foster, the Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Harrison, had | back in antebellum times, until 1861, when there were produced 
for weeks, if not for months, literally propped up the Treasury | in Louisiana about 550,000,000 pounds of sugar; and then by the 
of the nation, and possibly through the advigs or instruction of | destruction brought upon that country by the war the produc- 
his chief refused to issue bonds that he had prepared himself to | tion decreased to 10,800,000 pounds in 1864, from which period 
issue. | of almost utter prostration to the present time it has advanced 





Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Undoubtedly the Administra- | until now it has assumed the very large proportion of 600,000,000 
tion which preceded the present Admistration was not obliged | pounds. Do you call thata staggering industry? Any gentle- 
to sell bonds in order to replenish the Treasury, which the | man on the other side of the Chamber who makes any such as- 
present Administration has beencompelled todo. The Senator | sertion as that shows that he has not looked into the question 
will admit that, I presume. | about which he talks. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the discussion of a moot question, and | Mr. President, a good deal has been said on the other side of 
I hope the Senator will not interrupt me at this time. I recog- | the Chamber in reference tothe time when this schedule is to go 
nize the fact that the Treasury of the United States was prac- | into effect. The argument is made that the sugar producers of 
tically bankrupt when Mr. Cleveland and his party came into | the country will not only get the bounty of 2 cents a pound for 
power. Now, there must be some legislation adopted looking | the sugar poses in the present year, but that in addition they 
to the raising of revenue to meet the current expenses of the | will get the benefit of the duty which the schedule provides 
Government and the national debt. shall go into effect on the Ist of January next. 

That must be done; and the question was presented forcibly As was said just now by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
to the Democratic party and to the few Populists who are in | HARRIS] sometime had to be fixed when the sugar schedule 
this Chamber as to the best céurse to pursue in raising the nec- | should go into effect, and it was urged upon the Democratic ma- 
essary revenue. The Democratic party—I infer at least from | jority of the Finance Committee that the cane-sugar producers 
their bill—concluded that a levy of a duty upon sugar was the | in Louisiana and Texas, and the beet-sugar producers of Ne- 
bestand most certain way of raising the neededrevenue. When | braska, Kansas, and California had already planted their crops 
this Government gets to a point where under wise legislation | under the conditionsof the existing law,which allowed a bounty, 
we can pay our current expenses and our national debt, I do not | and that there was no probability of a change of that law until 
believe that it is just to the people of the country to lay one | the greater part of the present calendar year had expired. 
mill of tax upon the necessaries of life. If the $100,000,000 that | Under the circumstances, it was urged it would be but just that 
were found in the Treasury when Mr. Harrison came into the | the bounty should be continued for the present year, and the 
Presidential office had been judiciously used there would be no | sugar crop of the year given the benefit of it. 
necessity to-day for the levying of a tax upon sugar. Mr. President, within thirty days from the present time the 

Over $26,000,000 of tit surplus was taken out of the Treasury | manufacture of sugar from beets in the beet factories of the 
and paid as a premium upon bonds, and through that and other | West will begin, as I am informed. The beet-sugar producers 
means equally vicious the Treasury was rendered bankrupt on | commence making sugar in July, and that being the case it 
the 4th day of March, 1893. The country was bankrupt. The | would be manifestly unjust to those who are engaged in that in- 
$100,000,000 had disappeared; the national debt had increased; | dustry to strike down the bounty just at the time when the 
the expenses of the Gereramient were pressing upon us. What | manufacture of sugar from beets in their factories is about to 
was to be done under circumstances of that kind? Nothing but | begin. 
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It is true that in Louisiana we do not begin to grind the cane 
for sugar-making purposes until about the 10th of October, but 
the great bulk of our sugar is manufactured before Christmas, 
and produced under conditions that give to the factors and 
commission merchants who advance to the planters to enable 
them to make the crop a lien upon the sugar which is produced, 
and the planters are under the necessity to hurry it to market 
as fast as possible and sell it in order to meet their obligations 
to the merchants who have made these advances. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator kindly repeat the 
statement as to when the factories begin to make sugar from 
beets? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I have understood from a gentleman 
interested in a large beet factory in Nebraska that they begin 
the manufacture of sugar from beets in July. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator must certainly have mis- 
understood his informant. The beets are planted in May and 
June. They mature ready for the beet factory in October. 
There is no beet-sugar making commenced in Nebraska before 
from the 15th of October to the Istof November. In California 
the beet-sugar crop is harvested and brought to the factory 
about the middle of August. It would be utteriy impossible to 
commence making sugar from beets in July. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I certainly had given me the informa- 
tion that beet-sugar making began in Nebraska or California in 
July. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then your informant was very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. [I was so informed by a gentleman en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sugar from beets beth in Nebraska 
and California. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to propose anamendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee on e 39, line 24. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willstate to the Senator 
from Kansas that there is an amendment pending. The Chair 
will recognize the Senator after the pending amendment is dis- 
posed of. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jongs}. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Dol understand that the pending amend- 
ment is a substitute for the amendment. [ think either propo- 
sition is amendable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is to substitute a part of it, the 
Chair is advised, not the entire amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If was informed that it was a substitute for 
the amendment. [If 1 am mistaken in thatI am mistaken in the 
point I make. : 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment pending proposes to strike 
ont part of the amendment submitted by the Senator from Arkan- 
ses and insert. ; 5 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then the Chair is quite right. 1 under- 
stood the amendment to be a substitute. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in answer to the criticisms 
which have been made as to the change of time when the bill 
shall go into effect in regard to sugar, we at last have an ex- 
planation from the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD], He says that it is not so bad after all, use the 
sugar planters have to deliver their sugars to the factors, and 
the factors will get these ten or twelve million dollars instead 
of the sugar planter. Therefore the steal (if it could be prop- 
erly called by that name, and Ido not undertake to so designate 
it) is for the benefit of a third party, namely, the sugar commis- 
sion merchants or factors of Louisiana. There might be possi- 
bly some excuse for it if it was to be paid actually to the plant- 
ers, because they are interested in the maintenance of the bounty; 
but when this —— confessedly to be paid into the pockets 
of commission mere ts and factors of New Orleans, to be taken 
out of the public Trensury, and without any consideration what- 
ever put into the hands of these speculators, this transaction ap- 
pears in its true light. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I donot profess to understand 
the mysteries of the sugar controversy, but it has been my de- 
sire at some time to state the reasons why I shall vote for the 
sugar schedule. I am influenced by a desire to get rid of the 

serable, shameful system of boun Iamaware that it will 
cost the people of the United States —— deal to get rid of it. 
It is one of those abuses which has no foundation 
tution or in sound economic principles. it was brought upon 
the country through the MeKinley act by the b 
This is to initiate a new policyand get rid of that most corrupt- 


system 
~—Jon embarrassed here, as gentlemen tel! us, and by what? 
Beoause a bounty has been offered and has teen paid to pro- 
ducers of sugar in Louisiana, and in Nebraska, and the North- 
west. Money has been paid out of the Treasury to which those 
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people were in no senseentitled. The difficulty is to get rid of 
it and to establish a new policy, and for that reason I accept this 
provision of the bill. It is the price the country must pay for a 
folly, for a violation of sound = principles. 

Gentlemen may taunt us with the cost of the experiment and 
tell us that we shall be required to pay immensely because of it, 
but those who occasioned the necessity are responsible for the 
cost. If the doctrine of bounties countinues, unless it is re- 
versed by the intelligent people of the United States, no man 
ean tell where it willend. It is assumption of the control of all 
the property in this country, and the offer of bounties at the dis- 
eretion of Congress to whatever interest may think proper to 
demand it, and may have strength enough to compel submissions 
to its demands. It was the price paid by the protectionists with 
the hope of obtaining the support of the sugar States; and it is 
like other examples of the same kind. While I deplore and de- 
precato the cost, I realize that.it is the penalty the country is 
required to pay for its submission to a vicious, dangerous, cor- 


— olicy. 

ir. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Lilinois if 
he thinks it is necessary to postpone the taking effect of the 
proposed duty for six months in order to: get rid of this misera- 
ble system of bounties, and thereby postpone the time when 
ow is to be paid into the Treasury under the sugar sched- 
ule? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have made the remarks 
which I intended tomake. When I took my seat I was through, 
and I have no desire to continue the discussion by entering into 
mere abstract side-issues. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Wilkthe Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him a question? The Senator isalways ingenious in his de- 
fense of any proposition which is before the Senate in connec- 
tion with tariff question. I desire to ask him whether he 
will vote for any proposition to amend the bill that is not pre- 
sented by the majority of the Democratic members of the FPi- 
nance Committee, or, rather, will he exercise at any time his 
own judgment and his own conscience in regard to any of the 
questions which come up for consideration on the bill? Is he 
not pledged to vote for every proposition, whatever it may be, 
which may be suggested by the Democratic majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee? 

Mr. PALMER. [I should like to know where the Senator 
from the State of Rhode Island gets the right to put a question 
to the Senator from Illinois as to what he will or will not do? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I havea right to put the question. If the 
Senator from Illinois does not see fit to answer it, of course I 
have no remedy. 

Mr. PALME I will answer the question by my votes. I do 
not reeognize the rightof the Senator from Rhode Island to ask 
me the extent of my pled or to assume that I am pledged to 
== particular line of oulien I repeat, I shall answer by my 
wa 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ilingis, who 
has just taken his seat, has announced that a bounty is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. PALMER. I said so, and I believe so. 

Mr. CAREY. Then the Senator from Illinois this morning 
voted that that unconstitutional provision shall last during the 
present year. That is the position in which the Senator from 
Illinois new stands before the people of his State and the coun- 


"hee. PALMER. Does the Senator from Wyoming desire me 
to answer the question? 

Mr. CAREY. ‘ 

Mr. PALMER. There was a bounty under the McKinley law 
that would continue until 1905. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest, if the Senator from Lllinois 
will allow me, that it was to continue indefinitely, as long asthe 
— «> act remained in force. 

Mr. PALMER. And I tooka small bite of it, to endure it un- 
til the 1st. of next January, reluctantly, I admit; but I have en- 
dured a great many things in eee Pe altogether 
—. I endure it, and to extent I am subject to the 

r’s rebuke 


Mr. CAREY. I am very much surprised that such a distin- 
guished statesmenand dis ed constitutional la uld 
even bite off a small piece of the Constitution and vio. it. 

Mr. PALMER. I myself am rised that I did it. 

Mr. CAREY. I was somewhat interested day before yester- 
day when the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] 
made the statement that the Senators from Louisiana had made 


and thatthey 
ritennnntinenantaids the REcoRrD, I have to quote from 
memory: but that is gubstantially correct. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I know the Senator from Wyoming does 
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not desire to misquote me. The Senator from Louisiana at no 
time, neither yesterday nor at any other time or place, ever said 
that the Senators from Louisiana had made any demand upon 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Louisiana please quot 
what he said day before yesterday? Itis notin the Recorp. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. ‘The Senator from Louisiana stated tha‘ 
the justice of the imposition of a duty upon sugar had been pre 
sented to the Finance Committee of the Senate. It was shown 
that we have a great industry in Louisiana, which had a duty 
maintained upon it ‘from 1798 down to 1890, when the Republi- 


e 


can party, for the first. time in the history of the Government, | 


struck off the duty and put raw sugar upon the freelist. Tho 
present measure came from the other House with sugar on the 
free list, and nothing evenin the way of the continuation of the 
bounty, ard it wouid be a manifest injustice to the people of 


Louisiana and to the beet-sugar producers of the United States | 


to destroy their industry and the money invested in the same. 

It was further stated that the Demoeratic doctrine is a tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection, and that in any tariff 
bill designed to give to the Treasury the revenue it needs sugar 
is entitled to a place, because it is the best of all articles from 
which to obtain a revenue by a duty upon it. 

Mr.CAREY. Ido not think the Senator from Louisiana has 
denied atall my statemeniof whathe said two daysago in aspeech 
which I presume will hereafter appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, it is a favorite dodge of the men whocome from 
the South, when there is any weakness. whatever discovered in 


their condition as to growth in population or wealth, to go back | 


to the civil war. It has been more than twenty-nine years since 
Mr. Lincoln was assassinated and Lee surrendered to Gen. Grant 
at Appomattox. Those who participated in that rebellion were 
permitted to return to their respective homes and take with 
them, I believe, the personal property upon their persons or in 
connection with them at the time of the surrender. 

If the Senator from Louisiana will study the history of this 
country he will find that from the breaking out of the war to 
the present time there have been ten States admitted into the 
Union. Pioneers went to the Western country without money, 
and beginning there without personal effects of any kind, with- 
out houses, they have built up ten great States, four of which 
to-day have more wealth than the State of Louisiana, which has 
been protected in her sugar industry for the past one hundred 
years. 

The Senator from Louisiana insists that this industry has not 
been on the wane in Louisiana. Notwithstanding the amount 
that has been paid in duties to protect this industry, between 


one and two million dollars, I say it has made but little progress. | 


[ have the figures, and I desire to cail the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to the fact. In 1851, nine years before the 
civil war broke out, the average production of cane sugar was 
103,000 tons. Ten years afterwards there were produced 118,331 
tons. In 1871, which was six years after the war was over, 75,- 
000 tons were produced, In 1889 there were 121,000 tons pro- 
duced, which is about the same amount that was produced in 
1861. In 1890 there were 128,343 tons produced. Under the im- 
petus given by the bounty law 215,000 tons of sugar were pro- 
duced in 1891. In 1893, on the estimate by the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY], there were produced 250,000 
tons of sugar. The only real growth that the industry has had 
has been under the impetus given to it by the bounty under the 
McKinley law, which the Senators from Louisiana are to-day so 
anxious to repeal—not, however, for the present year. 

If Senators will examine the figures with reference to the 
sugar-beet industry, a small industry itis true, they will find 
that in 18°0 there were produced 2,800 tons of beet sugar. In 
1893 23,500 tons of beet sugar were produced. If the Louisiana 
industry had increased one-third as rapidly in proportion as the 
sugar-beet industry did, the question of supplying the Ameri- 
can people with sugar would long since have been solved in the 
United States. 

How inconsistent is the Senator from Louisiana. He says the 
commission men have advanced money to the sugar men on their 
prospective crop. Lwish to say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that because of the agitation with reference to free wool, be- 
cause of the pronounced declaration upon the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party that they would put wool on the free list, the com- 
mission men, instead of advancing 7 and’ 8 cents a pound on the 
crop of wool that is now being taken from the sheep, refuse to 
advance more than the freight on the wool from the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. They will notdo that in Oregon. 

Mr. CAREY. A representative of one of the principal com- 
mission houses in the United States told me only a few daysago 
that they called in all their men from the West and that they 
were afraid to-day even to advance the freight on the wool from 
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the Rocky Mountain region. Yet because the commission men 
| have advanced money on the prospective crop of sugar we must 


give to the Louisiana sugar planters double duty or double pro- 
tection for the ensuing year, while you propose immediately, 
indeed before the sugar bounty shall end under the bill so far 
as the date is concerned, to place wool upon the free list. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT The time of the Senator from 
Wy oming has expired. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I propose at the proper time 
to offer an amendment providing that all sugars shall hereafter 
be free, but I can address the remarks which I wish to submit 
to the Senate just as well upon the amendment 1 iding as 

| upon the one proposed. 

[ am for free sugar, with or without bounty. It is no 


l a& mat- 

ter of dollars and cents to me, to my neighbors or my friends, 

or to the friend or the neighbor of any other Senator. There 

is a principle involved in this matter which I discussed at some 
length:a month ago, and at less length, but with more detail, a 
few days ago. 

[ wish to recapitulate what was said then by way of argument. 
| The proposed duty upon sugar is a tax which will bear more 
heavily upon the poor people of the country than wpon any other 
class. It isa tax upon an article which we do not now produce 
in very large quantity as compared with the quantity imported. 
We do not need the proposed revenue. I differ with some Sen- 
ators as to that matter. Ido not believe there is any additional 
| revenue needed beyond what is provided for in the bil! independ- 
ently of the sugar schedule. 


Nor dol believe the assertion that has been made so frequently 
| by Senators as to the deficit in the Treasury a year ago. | 
did not then believe there was a defict; [ do not now believe 


there was; for what is known as the “gold reserve” nevor got 
| below about $65,000,000, and that was an abundance for all prac- 
tical purposes. But in addition to that sum there was, as I 
showed very plainly at. the time, somewhere in the neighborhood 





of $138,000,000 to $140,000,000 of silver bullion and silver coin at 
| that time lying in the Treasury idle. 
So if the law had been executed as it had been prepared, and 


if the Secretary of the Treasury had exercised the power with 
which Congress has intrusted him, there would have been no 
difficulty whatever, so far as the scarcity of mouey is concerned. 
Butthe bankers and the speculators of Wall streetdemanded an- 
other issue of bonds. Business was becoming alittle dull in that 
‘*neck of the woods,” and it was necessary to have something to 
oil the machinery of business there. Hence anissue of interest- 
bearing bonds became necessary, and in a little while we will 
have that proceeding repeated, if I mistake not. 

Lwish to call the attention of the Senate to the consumption 
| of sugar in this country during the years from 1880 to 1890. I 
| will take this occasion to state that 1 made a mistake in one of 
the tables which I presented last Friday. The computation was 
made by another person and without revision. I was below the 
proper figure in showing the consumption of sugar in this coun- 
try. I have the Statistical Abstract of the United States be- 
| fore me, showing in tons the consumption of sugar in the United 
States, beginning with 1880 at 960,764 tons and ending in 1890 
with 1,516,539 tons. 

Running along through the table, as I did with my pencil an 
hour ago, I find that the average yearly increase has been about 
5 per cent, whereas the computation I gave to the Senate before 
| was made upon a basis of 2+ percent. Our rate of increase in 

consumption, therefore, has been 100 per cent greater than I 
gave it. . At that rate—5 per cent—for the years up to 1905, the 
period to which the bounty would have run, beginning with the 
| and going al of 1893, at 4,000,000,000 pounds in round figures, 


| 
| 





and going along from year to year until 1905,I find that the 
number of pounds consumed that year would be about 7,178,000,- 
| 009 pounds, nearly double the amount consumed in 1893. 

Taking the consumption of 1893 at the figures I have given, 
| 4,000,000,000 pounds, and continuing the old duty of about 2 cents 
| a pound, under the act of 1883, which was repealed in 1890, in- 
| stead of the figures which I gave the other day, the result will 
be as follows: First, $80,009,000 would be the amountof the duty 
paid on the consumption of 1893; that is tosay, our consumption 
would have been increased in price to the people, by reason of 
the duty, $80,000,000. In 1905 the extra cost by reason of the 
duty would be $1,416,520,000. The 2 cents bounty at that time, 
according to figures which I have given before, would be $407,- 
| 215,000. The difference between $407 ,000,000 and $1,416,520,000 

is $1,009,305,000, what would be saved by the bounty system. 
With the duty of 1i cents a pound, which is provided for in 
this bill, I find that the difference would be nearly $500,000,000 
during the period from now until 1905. Im other words, a 
2 cents a pound bounty would cost the people $500,000,000 less 
than a duty of 1¢ cents a pound during the years up to 1905. 
There would be a great saving to the people of the United 
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States, a saving of millions and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, even if we were to take the duty that is proposed in this 
bill. In view of that fact and the further fact that it is a tax 
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and the increase in the production of beet sugar has been con- 
siderably greater than that of cane sugar. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the 


upon the poor people, I am wholly, utterly, and constitutionally | amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to 


opposed to a levying of a duty upon sugar. 

The following statements show the saving secured by the 
bounty plan as compared with the duty plan—the bounty at 2 
cents a pound till 1905, and the duty of 2 cents as under the act 
of 1883, and a duty of 14 cents as proposed under this bill: 


Slatement showing the yearly consumption of sugar in the United States during 
the years named. 


Years. Tons. Years. Tons. 





Statement showing the probable pee consumption of sugar in the United States 
during the years named ai the rate of 5 per cent increase. 


Le 








Years Pounds. Years. Pounds. 
| 

BEND kchedsvaguentosaguaeee 6 OER GIRO FF FOOD ccne cc cisedscsscieane 5, 626, 000, 000 
TD ininun wwcetench hodeak 4, UE EE MN ntee nici aingiiitiinadebutsineid 5, 907, 000, 000 
ED tidin i a ndaundn Gadi el 4, 410, 000, 000 || 1902 ................-....- , 202, 000, 000 
I A felis ail sce SS ND « mete cdintcnceccrcseese 6, 512, 000, 000 
DEE s.ddih co detinndateyees 4, 861, 000, 000 |} 1904_.....................} 6, 837, 000, 000 
EE 14 entis peguliink asent ude ©, 906, Goaeee 6 BOSD . ccc cdcccsceneconccns 7, 178, 000, 000 
DE wittet ns ncnthtlienvania 5, 859, 000, 000 


Statement showing the amount of duty that would be collected yearly on the con- 
sumption of sugar du the years named, with a 2-cent duty. 














Years. Duty. 
$80, 000, 000 
84, 000, 000 
88, 200, 000 
92, 600, 000 
: 97, 220, 000 
ia 102, 080, 000 
1802... noel sahsbikescemeedouheta ‘ 107, 180, 000 
1900... pment anestocsechacal ee 
SE iti, 50 Unie 6pee> pucdubhish tnnannaneielen aieiminiediecdiinals eile 118, 140, 000 
1902... cutburossous 124, 040, 000 
1903... aboanss wouwhous 130, 240, 000 
Pde ditc pet detin cane nnhdicdeontnseetioeentsnnee 136, 740, 000 
1905... . ERE 143, 560, 000 
1, 426, 520, 000 
Bounty at 2 cents per pound for same years ............ --.-..-- , 215, 000 
Difference ovsesscebendinesnenesencennvetynenpeanetiesouen satel 1, 009, 305, 000 


Statement showing the amount of duty that would be collected yearly at the rate 
1} cents a pound. 











Years. Duty. 
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Bounty at 2 cents a pound the same years....................- 
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Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President-— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Kan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I rose to ask the Senator from 
sanens a question before he sat down; but he can answer it in 
my time. 

s the Senator from Kansas able to state from any statistics 
he have at hand what has been the increase in the produc- 
tion of cane mae and beet sugar between 1890 and 1893 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes; I have the figures by me, but not so that 
I can pick them up instantly. But I will state, taking cane 
sugar and beet sugar together, that the yearly ave increase 
from 180 to 1893-94 has been at the rate of about 25 per cent, 


the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I dsk that it be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 39, in paragraph 1823, line 23, 
strike out all after the figures ‘‘182},” down to and including 
the word ‘‘rates,” in line 12, on page 40, and insert: 


All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses testing by the 
polariscope not above 80° shall pay a duty of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree or fraction of a degree above 80° and not above 90° shown 
by the polariscope test, shall pay one one-hundredth of a cent per pound ad- 
ditional, and above 99° and not above 98°, for every additional degree or 
fraction of a degree shown by the polaeisoupe test, shall pay a duty of two 
one-hundredths of a cent per pound additional, and upon all sugar testing 
above 98° by lariscope test, or above No. 16 by the Dutch standard in 
color, there shall be levied and collected a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound in addition to the duty imposed upon sugars testing above 98°. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on the 
amendment, I merely wish to restate very briefly the nature of 
the amendment. It is to put in place of the new paragraph 
moved by the Senator from Arkansas the first paragraph re- 
= by the committee; that is, it takes out the ad valorem 

uties and puts in specific duties. It yields revenue, which has 
been one of the arguments offered in favor of the proposed duty. 
It gives protection. It destroys noindustry. It is the form of 
duty preferred by the producers, whereas the ad valorem pro- 

ed in the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas 

s urged alone by the refiners. It is the specific duty of the pro- 

ducer as against the ad valorem duty of the refiner; and, as I 

stated before, I offer the amendment merely for the purpose of 
getting a record vote upon it. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. [I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. BRICE. I announce my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. COKE (after having voted in the negative). I desire to 
withdraw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. GORDON. Iam paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON]. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] is 
absent, and I beg leave to transfer to him my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], and vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. [ transfer my — with the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. WILSON] tothe Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], 
and vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Aldrich, Dubois, iedae Pettigrew, 
Allison, Tt Mc ilian, Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, Manderson, Power, 
Carey, Hale, - Mitchell,Oregon Sherman, 
Chandler, Hawley, Morrill, Shoup, 
Cullom, Higgins, Patton, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn. 

NAYS—37. 
Allen, George, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, McPherson, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Martin, Turple, 
Butler, Gray, Mills, Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, Murphy, Vilas, 

1, Hunton, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Camden, Jarvis, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, 

Daniel, Kyle, Pugh, 
Faulkner, dsay, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—20. 
Bate, Dixon, Jones, Nev. Squire, 

A Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Brice, Hansbrough, Morgan, Walsh, 
Coke, Hill, Proctor, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Quay, Wolcott. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PEFFER. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The NECRETARY. In paragraph 1824, line 24, after the words 
‘‘ ninety-five,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and 
insert; 


tank botto sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, me 
mcentrate melada, concrete any concentrated molasses, shall be admi 
free ty. 
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Mr. ALLISON. May I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that in the bill as it came from the other House sugar is on the 
free list, and his purpose will be accomplished by rejecting the 
amendment of the committee. Sugar is on the free list as the 
bill comes to us from the other House. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iso understand, but it is not provided for in 
the bill in the form in which we are now considering it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ofcourse, the Senater from Kansas can move 
his amendment, but a rejection of the amendment proposed by 
the committee would accomplish the same purpose. However, 
I make no criticism upon the course he suggests. 

Mr. HILL. 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas is pending. 

Mr. HILL. I trust the amendment will be insisted upon, be- 
cause it brings up the plain, direct question as to whether su- 
gars shall be upon the free list. Otherwise, by voting down the 
amendmentof the Senator from Arkansas it would not necessa- 
rily follow; other amendments could be offered. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas will bring up in as 

lain a way as it can be brought up the direct question, and I 
or one desire that it shall be brought up in that way. [ trust 
we may have a vote upon that amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. Question. ° 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is onagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senatorfrom Kansas to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. HILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. [RBy’s name was called). The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. IRByY] is absent, and I am authorized 
to state that if he were present he would vote in favor of the 
amendment providing for free sugar. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. I 
transferred my pair for to-day to the junior Senator from South 
eee IRBY], but as he would vote ‘‘ yea” on this ques- 
tion, I will announce my pair and state that I should vote ‘' nay ” 
if I were at liberty to vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. MCPHERSON’S name was called). 
I was requested by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON], who was called from the Chamber by reason of illness, to 
state that he is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HIGGINS], and that on these questions he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted inthe affirmative). Ivoted 
expecting that the Senator from New ee [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
would return to the Chamber before the roll call was concluded. 
I withdraw my vote, after the statement of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON], and the junior Senator from Mississippi 
f r. MCLAURIN] is paired with the junior Senator from Rhode 

sland{[Mr.DrxoNn]. L[havearranged with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to exchange pairs, so that the Senator from New Jersey 

r. MCPHERSON] will stand paired with the Senator from 

chode Island [Mr. Drxon]. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McLAURIN. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. I donot know but that I alsodid so on a previous 
vote. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MITCHELL}, who was called from the Chamber. I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming with- 
draws his vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam paired With the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BerRRy]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GORDON. In order to relieve the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] and myself, I have proposed to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ae and with his consent and the con- 
sent of the Senator from Colorado, that my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] be transferred to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], so that both the Senator from Colorado 
and myself can vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I will vote. 

Mr. GORDON. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Squire] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. PALMER (after ee voted in the negative). 
vertently I voted, understand 


I vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Inad- 
ng that the Senator from South 
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Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] was present. 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the negative). My atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DAvis], my general pair, isabsent I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (after having voted in the negative). [understand 
that the junior Senator from South Carolina{Mr. IRBy] is absent 
without a pair, and I have been requested to pair with him, asit 
is stated that he is in favor of free sugar. SoI withdraw my 
vote. I had already voted “nay.” ‘ 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37; 


As he is not present 


as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lodge, Platt, 
Allison, Gallinger, MeMillan, Power, 
Cameron, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Patton, Washburn, 
Dolph, Hill, Peffer, 
Dubois, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
NAYS—37. 

Allen, Faulkner, Lindsay, Ransom, 
Blackburn, George, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blanchara, Gibson, Manderson, Smith, 
Butler, Gordon, Martin, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Vilas, 
Call, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, White 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 
Coke, Jonos, Ark. Perkins, 
Daniel, Kyle, Pugh, 

NOT VOTING —22. 
Bate, Gorman, Palmer, Turpie, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Proctor, Walsh, 
Brice, Irby, Quay, Wilson, 
Carey, Jones, Nev. Sherman, Wolcott 
Davis, McPherson, Squire, 
Dixon, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the section under considera- 
tion seems to embrace two distinct propositions. One is the 
duty upon refined sugar. The other relates to the reciprocity 
treaty with the Hawaiian Islands. While many of us, I assume, 
can not see our way clear to vote to place a duty of five-eighths 
of a cent a pound upon refined sugar, which is one-eighth of a 
cent a pound more than the actual average cost of refining the 
same,-l apprehend that on agreeing to that part of the section 
relating to the reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands 
there will be but few, if any, dissenting voices. 

The Senate a few days since declared unanimously that they 
proposed not to interfere with this Republic about being in- 
augurated in the isles of the great Pacific Ocean. We have a 
commercial reciprocity treaty with that nation which has ex- 
isted now for nearly oe years. That it has been productive 
of the greatest commercial benefit to our people there can be 
no question whatever. I find by reference to the report of our 
commercial relations with foreign countries that during 1892 
the imports and exports of the Hawaiian Islands amounted to 
$12,000,000. Of that amount 91.43 per cent was with the United 
States. Eighty-five per cent of the shipping to and from those 
islands, both foreign and domestic, is transacted in American- 
built vessels, manned by Americans, flying the Stars and Stripes 
at their poxk. Wherever goes the flag there goes the trade. 

It is an old saying and atrue one, the only commerce wherein 
the supremacy of the Stars and Stripes prevails is the trade with 
Hawaii. in the port of Honolulu and other ports of the islands 
of the Hawaiian group over ninety-odd per cent of the vessels 
are American built. Out of 197 vessels which entered the ports 
of the Hawaiian Islands in 1892, 172 were American vessels, 
built by American mechanics and flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Our business with those islands has been productive of great 
benefit to our farmers, who send there the products of their 
farms. Every vessel that leaves San Francisco and ports in 
Oregon and on Puget Sound is laden with the live stock and 
other productions of the American farmer. 

While the balance of trade, perhaps, has been a little against 
us during the past few years, since the adoption of this treaty, 
nevertheless it has accrued to the benefit of our people. The 
machinery for the plantations in Hawaii has been built by our 
mechanics all throughout the United States, and the merchant 
as well has profited by it. I believe the Senate, having unani- 
mously voted by implication to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to Hawaii, will to-day by almost the same vote, if not the 
same vote, declare that our commercial relations shall not be 
interfered with and that our social and business relations shall 
continue as they have for the past twenty years. While, as I 
said before, I can not vote to give five-eighths of a cent a pound 
duty on refining sugars, when it costs only one-half 2 cent tore- 
fine it, I can most heartily vote for the provision for a continu. 
ation of our relations with those istands. 
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Therefore I move that the paragraph be divided, and ask that 
a separate vote be had on the proviso commencing in line 12, after 
the word ‘‘ rates” and going down te the word “same,” in line 
17. Task that we vote upon that proposition first. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from California. wishes to have a 
separate vote on the proviso down to the word ‘‘ same,” in line 17. 

Mr. PERKINS. IL wish to have a separate vote on the Ha- 
waiian reciprocity clause. 

Mr. MANDERSON, It is contained within lines 12 to 17. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose the 
provisions of the paragraph in regard to the Hawaiian treaty, 
but to again call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
another one of the gross inconsistencies of the pending bill. 

The Senate by asolid vote of the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber has to-day refused to give a bounty, as we were required to 
do by an equitable contract, to the citizens of the United States 
who are engaged in the production of sugar. The paregeeat 
under consideration proposes to pay out of the pockets of the 
people of the United States a bounty of 1} cents a pound to every 
producer of sugar in the Hawaiian Islands, where, as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] suggests to me, they use 
Chinese labor in competition with American labor. 

If itis indefensible and unconstitutional to pay a beunty to 
citizensof the United States, ms what processof reasoning do you 
sustain @ ——- to pay $4,950,000 per annum to the sugar 
producersof the Hawaiian Islands? Many-of the owners of pian- 
tations there are not even citizens of the bnitea States. at 
part of the Democratic platform, what partof the doctrine of the 





Democratic party, as enunciated by the two Senators from Louis- |. 


iana and other Senators upon the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber, is it that permits that to be dome? This mosaic of leg- 
islation, which puts in one line a provision that is acknowl- 
edged to be unconstitutional, and in another puts a provision of 
an opposite nature, can not be defended upon any principle 
which has beer advocated heretofore by any party in the United 
States. 

I should like to know how my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLs], 

who I see is now honoring me with his attention, can support.a 

rovision of this kind. Lshould like to know how the Senator 
rom Delaware [Mr. Gray], whose ideas in regard to what can 
be done within the limits of the Constitution are strict, can 
vote to take money out of the pocketsof the people of the United 
States, and in the form of a bounty pay it to foreign producers 
of sugar. I admit that there are many tical reasons for this 
action, but if the Constitution is to be observed, if the policy of 
the Democratic party is to stand in any of the provisions of the 
pending bill, if there is not to be an absolute abandonment of 
even the pretense of tariff reform, then what justification is 
there for this action? 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Rhode Island need not. be 
sniling into us for trying to getaround the repeal of the treaty 
which his Republican Administration made. TheSenator from 
Rhode Island knows very well that the treaty with Hawaii was 
made under Gen. Grant's Administration. I have been trying 
to’ huve it abrogated since I have been in public life. It has-not 
been done, however, and I su the committee in framing 
this provision are simply inalien tiie treaty against infraction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the Senator from Texas knows as 
well as I do that the treaty could be abrogated in the pending 
bill just as well as it could be done in any other way. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island vote for its 
abrogation? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, I shall not vote for that; but lam call- 
ing attention to the inconsistencies of Senasors who refuse at 
one time to give a bounty to American citizens living in the 
United States, and within fifteen minutes of that time vote to 
give a bounty tothe producers of en in the Hawaiian islands. 

Mr. MITCHELLofOregon. May Laskthe Senatorfrom Rhode 
Island a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Is it nota fact that the treaty 
with the Hawaiian Islands made by the Republican Administra- 
tion was continued by the late Democratic Administration, un- 
der Mr. Cleveland, with Mr. Bayard as Secretary of State? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not only so continued under the 
Democratic, Administration, but, by theaction of the Republican 
Administration re the act of 1890, the provision for a 
re aes ueers of sugar in Hawaii was practically 
D : 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
ciadtian hapesed. upon suger sunistes eanusligvantar thin po 

u upon sugar rem 
vision will amount to four and a half 8 
Mr. ALDRICH. It will amount to $4,950,000 on the crop of 


last year. It-will be about $5,000,000 a. ‘. 
The PRESIDING OFF (Mr. Mannan. in the chair). 
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The Chair understands that the Senator from Californiaasks for 
a division of the question on the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. After listening to the speech of the Senator 
from Rhode Island I will withdraw my request for a division. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is there an amendment now pending to the 
paragraph? 

The ESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to - 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to insert the 
paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out the first words of the 
paragraph, ‘‘on and after January 1, 1895,” and insert before the 
word ‘‘there,” in line 24, on page 39, ‘ that,” so as to read, 
——s there shall be levied.” [tis a mere striking out of the 

ate. 

Mr. HALE. So that the paragraph will take effect upon its 
passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, which will be read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I want to vote intelligently upon 
this question. 

Mr. GRAY. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 

The SEcRETARY. - Strike out lines 23 and 24, to and including 
the renee ‘eighteen hundred and ninety-five,”’ in the following 
words: 

On and after January 1, 1895. 

And insert.the word ‘‘ that;” so as to read: 

182}, That there shall be levied, collected, etc. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. L understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island to say that the resultof this paragraph, if adopted, 
will be to give a bounty of about $4,000,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Five million dollars. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I. understand that it would 
amount to giving a bounty of about %5,000,000 to Claus Spreckels. 
I shall. vote against it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say just one word respecting the 
amendment I have offered. e object of the amendment I 
propose isto make the duty upon sugar take effect upon the 
passage of the act.and not on the Ist day of January, 1895. 

I was greatly impressed this morning by the observation made 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], in which he stated 
that because of the Administration of President Harrison and 
the conduct of the Republican party when Mr. Cleveland came 
into power on the 4th of March, 1893, he found a depleted Treas- 
ury, in facta bankrupt Treasury, I think, were his words. Asa 
matter of fact the report.of the Secretary of the Treasury given 
to us last December discloses that on the Ist day of July, 1893, 
several months. after the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, there 
was: a surplus of nearly $3,000,000 in the Treasury, without in- 
Se statments made by my, friend from sas.on the 
other [Mr. PEF FER] who, I believe, belongs to the same party 
to which the Senator from Nebraska belongs. 

Now the proposition is that the sugar duty, which is recog- 
nized in the bill to comprehend one-third of all the duties to be 
raised by it, and is a new duty to be imposed, and an increase of 
duties, is not to go into effect until the Ist day of January, 1895, 
thus enabling those who desire to import raw sugar to put that 
raw sugar in bond between now and the Ist — of January, and 
then they can have the benefit of the importation and the duty, 
to the destruction of what the Senator from Nebraska says is 
necessary revenue. 

I want to know what Senators on this floor favor this exorbi- 
tant consideration to those who refine sugar in the United States. 
The Senator from Rhode Island sueieing stated that between 
now and the Ist. of January there will probably be imported a 
six months’ supply of sugar. That means that the sugar duty, 
although levied upon the people of the United States beginning 
on the Ist of November, is not to have the effect of pu into 
the Treasury of the United States one single farthing until the 


Ist day of July, 1895. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the whole fiscal year. 

Mr. ALLISON. [or the whole fiscal year, when we are told 
in the newspapers that it will be necessary for the Secretary of 
the Treasury now, presently, toagain go into the markets of the 
worid and sell the bonds of the United States bearing 4 per cent 
interest for the purpose of a money in the ry to 
carry on the ordinary expenditures of the Government. Can it 
be possible that Senators here will vote to postpone the receipts 
of the Treasury for one year, as respects the imposition upon this 
necessary article of ee the United States, when as 
farasthe people of the United States are concerned the duty 

into effect as early as the middle of November or the Ist 
day 0 December of the present year? 
r. HARRIS. Will the Senator from lowa. allow me*to ask 
him what date he will p or favor as. the'time to be fixed. 
at which all Gaditieelapend by the bill shall take effect? 
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Mr. ALLISON. The effect of the amendment which I pro- 
pose is that this duty shall take effect upon the passage of the 
act. 

Mr. HARRIS. 

Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. HARRIS. I see. 

Mr. ALLISON. Secondly, I will agree that every duty, 
where there is an increase of duty, shall take effect.on the pas- 
sage of the act. 


I understand that. 
That is the first I propose. 
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| theiy minds it shall pass. 


Mr.CULLOM. Under the bill as proposed? 

Mr. TELLER. Under the bill as proposed. I am dealing 
with the bill as it is evident the Democratic side have made up 
Of course I do not know whether all 
the statements are true, but I suppose I may allude toit as being 
in the shape the caueus decided that it should pass. In the 


| month of May the receipts of the Government were $6,700,000, 


Where there is a dimimution of duty I think | 


there should be a reasonable time, as has been given from the | 
& 


foundation of the Government to the present, for our own peo- 
ple to take care of our internal interests before the diminution 
takes effect. That is what Iam for, and [ will meet the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee hereafter as respects what. is a reasonable 
time; but I submit to him that whatever may be.the policy in 
regard to the duties reduced it is not wise for us with adepleted 


and depleting Treasury to undertake to postpone any receipts | 
from this duty until the Ist day of July, 18%, or the Ist day of | 


April, 1895. 

The great bulk of sugar in the world will be produced be- 
tween now and the Ist day of November, and the crop of this 
year will pour itself into the United States under the stimulus 


of this duty which is to take effeet on the Ist day of January, | 


and it will stay here in bond, and not only that, but by staying 
in bond it will increase its value, because there is » provision in 
the bill later on to the effect that when goods are taken out of 
bond they shall be weighed out and the amount stated shall not 
be as weighed in. Thus sugar day by day and month by month 
in a bonded warehouse will have an increased value by reason 
of the evaporation of the water in the raw sugar, and when the 
sugar importers come to take the sugar out of bond it will have 
a less weight than when it was placed in bond. 

With all this, it is proposed now by Senators on the other 
side, unless they consent to the amendment which [ propose, 
that all this advantage shall inure to those whoimportand those 
who produce sugar as against those who consume sugar, and 
against the Government of the United States, which aceording 
to the confession of ail is now requiring revenue day by day to 
meet its current expenditures. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
Towa a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Suppose, instead of ailowing su- 
gar to come in free until the Ist of January next, it should be 
made to pay a duty om and after the 30th of June, how much 


May I ask the Senator from 


| Seen. 


would the Treasury be benefited, in the judgment of the Sena- | 


tor from Iowa, in the way of duties? 

Mr. ALLISON. 
jecture; but I have already stated that the importers will bring 
in a three months’ supply orasix months’supply, and that the 
Government of the United States will enjoy no benefit from this 
provision until the Ist day of April, 189. 
absolute demonstration. And yet we are told that this great 
duty, amounting to more than one-third of all the duties in the 
bill, shall be postponed until the Ist day of April or the Ist day 
of July, 1895. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


Necessarily that is a matter partly of con- | 


That isa matter of | 


[should like to call the attention | 


of the Senator from Iowa, before he sits down, to the fact that | 


when we passed the McKinley bill there wag provision made for 


until some time afterwards. That is hardly im the line of what 
was suggested by the Senator from Iowa just now as being his 
strictly inflexible rule, always to be governed by it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was a question of revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It was a question of increased tax. 

Mr.ALLISON. There wasnotanexcessiveduty upon tinplate. 
It was merely an increase of duty, which is not this case at all. 

Mr. TELLER. The duty on stgar is defended on this floor 
strictly as a revenue measure. I do not suppose there is a Sen- 
ator upon the other side of the Chamber who would vote for it 
if he could not. satisfy his conscience that it is a revenue meas- 
ure. Then he draws the fine distinction, if he happens to be 
from a State where they want protection, that incidental pro- 
tection will come with the revenue, and he says, as the Senator 
from Louisiana said, if it comes as protection it is robbery of 
the grossest kind. If? however, it comesincidentally, then it is 
within the provisions of the Constitution and the rules of equity 
and justice. 

Mr. CULLOM. And according to the Demoeratic platform. 

Mr. TELLER. Itis plain there is tebenorevenue under this 
provision for a year, and yet it isfor the purposeof revenue. If 
we need the revenue at ail we are going to need it this year. 
We never shall need it so badly as we shall need it in the com- 
ing fiscal year. It is moraily certain that for thirteen months 
no revenue will be derived from the sugar duty. 


in round numbers, less than the expenses. So in the thir- 
teen months which are to elapse before any revenue will really 
be derived from the sugar duty the Government will have been 
im arrears—in other words, will fall behind ,000,000, and 
there is no provision whatever made inthe bill for meeting 
that. Lrepeat,if we ever needed revenue we need 1w to 
meet the approaching deficiency. 

I noticed what the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] said 
about. the Democrats coming into power and finding a depleted 
Treasury. There was in the Treasury more than a hundred mil 
lion doHars of free gold when Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated 
It remained at least one hundred millions for some little tim 
and then gradually it ran down until it amounted toa little ov: 
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| $65,000,000 in round numbers; and then we putinto the Treasur 
| $58,000,000 by the sale of 5 per cent ten-year bonds. 


Lt is dawn. to-day probably to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of soventy-four or seventy-five million dollars; it was down to 
$78,000,000, according to the last Government statement I havo 
In the monthof May there went out-of the Treasury $22, - 
000,000 of gold more than came in. That is a net loss from the 
Treasury of what is called free gold of, L think, $22,121,000 in 
round numbers. How Iong is it going to taka before we shall 
be compelled to selk mere bonds to fill up the gold in the Treas- 
ury, ostensibly to maintain the credit, but really to meet the 
current expenses of tha Government. 

Yet, when the question is presented fairly and squarely to the 
American people whether we are to issue bonds to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of this Government, the Democratic majority, 
charged with the administration of public affairs, postpone the 
colleetion of this duty until such time that a year must elapse 
before any portion of it can go into the Treasury, and during a 
considerable portion of thattime the people of the United States 
will be paying the same price for sugar they would be paying if 
the duty was being actually collected and passing into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, because there is given to the sugar 
trust the opportunity to fill up their storehouses with sugar. 
No one need say to me that the trust can not accumulate a sup 
ply of sugar for six months. They can accumulate it, because 
they have the eapital; they can accumulate it, because sugar is 
am artiele of such character that it may be accumulated and be 
saved and the Toss upon it be trifling. The sugar trust, under 
this bill, will as certainly fix the price of sugar to the American 
consumer as. that the American consumer buys it. 

Mr. President, this may be good, wise financiering, but it is 
such financiering as has never been heard of in this country be- 
fore: it is such finaneciering that no Senator on this floor dare 
stand up and defend it: it is such finaneiering as will bring ever- 
lasting disgrace upon this body if it passes it. 

If it. be necessary to have a duty upon sugar, that duty should 
commence the day we pass this bill. If you want to give to the 
sugar producers of Louisianaa bounty, give to them a bounty 


| and give to them a duty also: but get the money that is to come 
an increase im the price of tim plate, and if [am not mistaken | 
the time at which that act was to go into effeet was postponed 


into: the Treasury, instead of letting it go into the pockets of 
this infernal trust —‘‘infernal,” I say, because of the scandal it 
has brought upon public administration. 

[ condemn nobody; f male no insinuations at all of improper 


| conduct by anybody in publie life, but I do say what everybody 
| knows, that this Senate has been held up te the American peo- 


ple as being corrupt, and a great, majority of our constituents 
believe thateorruption existsin connection with the sugar tariff, 
and that this'tariif is to be put through beeause certain individ- 
uals have an interest init. EIdonot believe that, but I believe 
that a certain influence has been brought to bear upon the Sen- 
ate that has compelled, at least the minority of it, to differ with 
the majority, and to compel nine-tenths, as I have said, of Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber to yield their judgment 
to the judgment of a few men whom Ido not know and do not 
care to know. 

I do not pretend to know whom the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest] talks about when he says ‘‘ we have been compelled 
to do this;” I do not pretend to know, and I do not want to know, 
whom the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILES] talks about, when 
he says ‘‘ we have been compelled to do this thing against our 
judgment.” I know that you have not the right to compe! the 
American people to pay this duty so as to put it into the pockets 
of a trust; and that is what you. are doing, and that is what the 
American people will know you are doing. 

If you believe itis necessary to pass this bill, you should sssert 
yourselves and. say that while you give to the sugar producers 
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a proper tariff for protection, and while you give to the trustall 
reasonable protection as manufacturers of sugar, you will not 
allow them to rob the American people and the American Gov- 
ernment at the same time; for thatis what youaredoing. Deny 
it as you may, every dollar that ought to go into the Treasury 
will go into the pockets of this trust. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether there 
is any amendment now pending? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to strike 
out the words ‘‘on and after January 1, 1895,” and insert the 
word ‘‘ that;” so as to read: 


That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all sugars and on all tank 
bottoms, sirups, etc. 


Mr. HILL. The effect of the amendment will be, then, to 
provide that the duty shall go into effect upon the passage of 
the act. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). With the consent 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
SON] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], and vote 
ae nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). With the con- 
sent of the junior Senator from os oes [Mr. McLAURIN], I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERSON]| to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Drxon], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). Under the ar- 
rangement announced by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1c- 
GINs], transferring the pair of the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Dixon], with whom [ am paired, to the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], I am at liberty to vote. 
I vote patie 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. MCPHERSON’S name was called). 
T desire toannounce that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON] has been called away from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. MORRILU’s name was called). I 
have been requested by the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] to state that he is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber, and that he is paired with the Senator from Florida 
|Mr,. CALL]. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I again desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
|Mr, InBy]. If he were present I am informed he would vote 
‘*vea.” I should vote “ nay.” 

Ver. WALSH (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE. I again announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado|Mr. WoLcortT]. 

Mr.CALL. I am a on this question with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Aidrich, Dubois, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
Allison, ary Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, "M lan, Power, 
Carey, Hale Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawiey, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Patton, Washburn. 
Davis, Hill, Peffer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 

NAYS—33. 
Allen, George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, 
Blanchard, Gorion, ~* Mills, Vv 
Butler, Gray Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Caffery, ar Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, White. 
Oockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—22. 
Bate, Gorman, Palmer, Stewart, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Proctor, Walsh, 
Call," Feaee S Wolcott. 
ones, Nev. E 

Daniel, McPherson, Tee, 
Dixon, Morrill, Squire, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend the pending amend- 
ment by striking out, on page 40, after the words ‘‘ ad valorem” 
in line 2, all of lines 3, 4, and 5, and down to and including the 
words ‘‘ad valorem,” in line 6. This will take one-eighth of 1 
cent per pound duty off refined sugar, and it seems to me the 
duty of het centad valorem is already too great for this trust. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota to the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 40, line 2, after the words ‘‘ ad va- 
lorem,” it is proposed to strike out: 

And upon all sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and upon all 
— which have been discolored there shall be levied, collected, and paid 


uty of one-eighth of Il cent per pound in addition to the said duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. HILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered: and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called), I transfer my 
air with the Senator from lowa[Mr. WILSON] to the Senator 
rom Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], which will enable the Senator 

from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] and myself to vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I againannounce 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon], 
and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when hisname wascalled). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota |Mr. HANSBROUGH] and with- 
hold my vote. I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were present. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina|[Mr. IRByY]. 

ere he present he would vote ‘‘ yea,” and I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gor- 
MAN] : paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire toannounce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WALSH] on this vote. 

Mr. BRICE. LIagain announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado |Mr. WOLCOTT}. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Allen, Dubois, Kyle, Pettigrew, 
Allison, ate Lodge, Platt, 
Cameron, Gallinger, MeMillan, Power, 
Carey, Hale Manderson, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon ‘Teller, 
Cullom, Higgins, Patton, Washburn. 
Davis, Hill, Peffer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
‘ NAYS--33. 

Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mills, Turpie, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, Morgan, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, White. 

e, Jones, Ark Pugh, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Ransom, 
George, McLaurin, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—22. 

Aldrich, Dixon, Morrill, Stewart, 
Bate, Gorman, Palmer, Walsh, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Proctor, Wilson, 
Brice, Irby, Quay, Wolcott. 

% Jones, Nev. Sherman, 
Daniel, McPherson, Squire, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I propose to ofier an amendment, and 
yet I feel that it is perhaps a waste of time and of patience to 
offer it. A Democratic garrison seems to be very securely lo- 
cated behind this sugar entrenchment, using the bags of the 
sugar trust, as Jackson did the cotton Bales at New Orleans. 
They seem to have a position that is impregnable. It is true 
that occasionally there is a sortie from the garrison. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Hit] makes an occasional break 
[laughter], a sort of reconnoissance of our lines. 

Mr. BU . And gets a recruit on your side, too. 

Mr. MANDERSON. And the junior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. [RByY] seems to be on a reconnoisance of a secret char- 


acter, and the te aw contingent apparently breaks over the 


intrenchment and makes its way to the abatis, and comes to us 
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under some sort of a flag of truce, perhaps, but it avails nothing. 
No matter what may be the overtures made to us upon this side 


of the intrenchment, still the position is secure, and no appeal | 


for common honesty in fulfilling the contracts of the Govern- 
ment seems to be of avail. 

We have tried, by frequent amendments, to continue that 
which was fairly agreed to be continued until 1905 by the bounty 
provision of the McKinley act, but we are voted down. We tried 
to have that which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] called a few weeks ago a dimuendo bounty—I like the 
term, and it rolled out from the lips of the Senatorfrom Louisi- 
ana like a sweet morsel, andI am glad to adopt it in my vocabu- 
lary—we tried a diminishing bounty, but that has failed, and 
even the Senator from Louisiana, whose record here seems to 
be so extremely different from his record when he was a mem- 
ber of another body, voted against the diminishing bounty. 

Now, Mr. President, the amendment that I propose to offer is 
one perhaps that ought to go under a flag of truce to the in- 
trenchment on the other side. It is a proposition for one-half 
bounty and one-half duty. It isin the direction of a half-way 
performance of contract, in the way of partial honesty, and I 
send it to the desk and ask that it may be read, and after it is 
read, I shall have another suggestion or two to make concern- 


ng it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansis will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


All sugars, tank bottoms. sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not above 80°, shall pay a duty of nine-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, and every degree or fraction of a degree above 80° and not above 98° 
as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
shall pay one-hundredth of 1 cent per pound additional, and all sugars testin 
above 28° as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16 Dutch standar 
in color, and upon all sugars which have been discolored there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid three-tenths of 1 cent per pound in addition to the 
above rates, and upon all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, 
melada, concentrated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses which are 
imported from, or are the product of any country which, at the time the 
same are exported therefrom, pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty on the 
apes thereof, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of one-tenth 
oficent per paane in addition to the foregoing rates: Provided further, 
That there shall be paid, from any moneys in the eee not other- 
wise appropriated, under the provisions of section 3689 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, to the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, 
from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown within the United States, or from 
—_ sap produced within the United States, a bounty of 1 cent per pound, 
and upon sugar testing less than 90° by the polariscope and not less than 80°, 
a bounty of seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commissioner of Internal venue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and in order to execute this pro- 
vision, paragraphs 232, 233, 234, 235, and 236 of section 1 of the act entitled ‘An 
act toreduce the revenue and ——— duties on imports, and for other pur- 

ses,’’ approved October 1, 1890, are hereby reénacted and made applicable 

ereto, anything to the contrary in this act notwithstanding. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the bounty provided in 
the McKinley bill was 2 cents per pound for sugar testing above 90 
per cent by the polariscope, and 1$ cents per pound for sugar 
testing under that grade. This amendment proposes to cut that 
squarely in half. It gives a bounty of 1 cent per pound on sugar 
testing above 90, and of seven-eighths of a cent per pound on 
sugar testing under that grade. It proposes as to duty that 
where the sugar is under 80 per cent, it shall pay a duty of nine- 
tenths of a cent per pound; that from grade 80 to grade 98, for 
each increasing grade it shall pay one one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound, and above 98, being the refined sugar, three-tenths 
of acent a pound inaddition thereto; and where foreign countries 
give anexport bounty, there shall be paid upon that grade of 
sugar, meaning, of course, the sugar of Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, etc., one-tenth of 1 cent per pound, in order to equalize 
this export duty. 

Mr. President, the advantages of this are apparent. Itseems 
to be conceded by everybody that if we impose a duty upon su- 
gar under the present condition of the sugar production of this 
country, that duty will be added to the cost of sugar. Sugar is 
now 5 cents per pound. If youadd that toit which is equivalent 


to 14 cents a pound, under the proposed duty it would mean that | 
sugar would advance to 6} cents per pound. This graded rate | 


is an average of 1 cent per pound duty upon sugar. I think it 
— would increase the cost on sugar to that extent; but 
t would be much less in cost under this provision than under 
that which is proposed by the committee. It would save toa 
degree, at least, as it seems to me, the pledged faith of the Gov- 
ernment in the enactment of 1890; and from the economic stand- 
point—for in the time allotted to me I have not the opportu- 
nity to enlarge upon it—it would simply mean that the one hand 
would wash the other, and from the income from the duty we 
should be able to pay the bounty during many years to come. 
I have a calculation here based upon the proposition of 1 cent 
duty and 1 cent bounty, giving the total consumption of sugar, 
as was stated the other day, at 4,296,000,000 pounds in this coun- 
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| try. A duty of Il centa pound would mean that we should re- 
| ceive probably in 1894 $36,000,000 from the duty. This calcula- 
tion goes on to show, taking the percentage of increase of pop- 
| ulation, the increase of consumption of sugar, and the increased 
| production of beet sugar and of cane sugar, if a bounty is main- 
| tained with a fair duty, this net result, that in 1893 we should 
receive a net revenue from sugar of $26,590,000; that is to say, 
aying aut the bounty from the $36,000,000 received. we should 
| have that net result. 
Up to 1900 we should have a total net sugar revenue, after 
| paying the bounty, of $128,413,557, making a yearly average for 
| the eight years of $16,051,700. It seems to me from the stand- 
| point of economy and the standpoint of fair treatment and hon- 
| est, square dealing, that if we can not do anything else we at 
| least can do this. 
| Mr. HALE. Mr. President;the amendmentsubmitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska contains two clear, distinct, absolute 
ph pone gere first, the duty imposed, and secondly, the bounty. 
do not wish to discuss the amendment, but I ask that it may 
be divided and that the sense of the Senate be .irst taken upon 
| the duty. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the first 
| branch of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to ask the Senator from 
| Nebraska whether there isa discriminating duty in favor of re- 
fined sugar in his amendment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, there is a discriminating duty of 
three-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Nebraska whether there is any limitation as to when the time 
shall expire? 

Mr. MANDERSON. As to the bounty there is; in other 
words, it is covered by the provisions of the McKinley act that 
would expire in 1905. 

Mr. PEFFER. What about the duty? 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is no limit as to time. The only 
limit of that is any session of Congress when it may be changed. 

Mr. PEFFER. The intention of the amendment is that the 
duty shall be continued perpetually and that the bounty shall 
expire in 1905? Would not that be its effect? 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is no more limit upon the duty 

rovided in this amendment than upon any duty in the tariff 

ill. Of course, it is limited to the pleasure of Congress. 

Mr. CULLOM. [ask that the first branch of the amendment 
be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first branch of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska wil! be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

All sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the 
polariscope not above 80°, shall pay a duty of nine-tenths of | cent per pound, 
and every degree or fraction of a degree above 80,and not above 98° as 
shown by the polariscope test, or above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, shall 
pay one-hundredth of 1 cent per pound additional, and all sugars testing 
above 98° as shown by the polariscope test, or above No. i6 Dutch standard 
in color, and upon all sugars which have been discolored, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid three-tenths of 1 cent per pound in addition to 
the above rates, and upon all tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice or of beet 
juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete or concentrated molasses, 
whicb are imported from or are the product of any country, which, at the 
time the same are a therefrom, pays, directly or reer: a bounty 
on the export thereof, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the foregoing rates 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, if we are under any obligation to 
continue the bounty to the sugar producers, we are under an ob- 
ligation ‘to continue it exactly as the statute of 1890 provided. 
The attempt to do halfway justice does not commend itself to 
my judgment atall. I think if we are going to do anything we 
should do the whole, or else we should let it go. 

Iam opposed to any duty upon sugar. The American people 
had no reason to suppose when this Congress assembled that 
| there would be a duty imposed upon sugar. We had put sugar 
| upon the free list in 1890, and no political party ever suggested 
| that it would put sugar on the dutiable list; nobody in this coun- 
| try expected it, and I shall not vote for any duty on sugar, no 
| matter how small it may be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on the first branch 
| of the amendment submitted by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

| The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the sec- 
ond branch of the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided further, That there shall be paid from any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated under the provisions of section 3689 of the 
Revised Statutes, to the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the 
polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or sugar cane grown Within the United 
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States, or from maple sap produced within the United States, a bounty of 
1 cent per pound, and upon such sugar testing less than 80° degrees by the 


polariscope and not less than 80°, a bounty of seven-eighths of a pound, 
under such rules and regulations as theCommissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and in 


order to execute this provision, paragraphs 232, 238, 234, 235, and 236 of section 
1 of the act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes,”’ approved October 1, 1890, are hereby reen- 
acted and made applicable hereto, anything to the contrary in this act not- 
withstanding 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not care about a yea-and-nay vote 
upon either of these propositions, but on the question of bounty 
Task that the vote be taken by a division. 

The amendment to theamendment was rejected; there being, 
on a division—ayes 22, noes 31. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. HALE. What is that amendment? ; 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the amendment printed in the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I only wish, Mr. President, to call the attention 
of the Senate, possibly of the country, toa litthe contemporaneous 
history. 

Five weeks ago we were all here in Washington groping in 
the dark as to what would be the outcome of this vexed ques- 
tion of sugar. The attention of the whole country had been di- 
rected to Washington, to the Senate, to the committee having 
this measure in charge,and to the ageriip of that committee; 
but there was no man in the Senate who could be found, upon 
either side, who was able to predict what the outcome would be. 
Nevertheless, there was here in Washington a source of 
information, a fountain of knowledge, which, when any favored 
mortal could gain it and could pierce it, would disclose what 
the public did not know and what the Senate did not know. 

On the 30th day of April last the New York Telegram con- 
tained a statement and prediction, which I ask the Secretary to 


read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
uested. 

7 The Secretary read as follows: 


‘The sugar market is attracting a good deal of attention now, for the rea- 
son that prices have got down to, if mot below, the lowest price record. 
8 sare anxious to buy.all the raw sugar they can get hold of, for 
they believe that the price ts so low that there will be a sharp advance in 
the near future. In some cases have paid something better 
than 2} cents for 96° test centrif 8, and they are willing to take more at 
the saine price. Refiners, however, are not willing to pay more than 2} 


cents. 

The people in the sugar trade are enconragel by the hope that the Senate 
will down to final work on the tariff bill very soon, and that fimal action 
wil! be taken in a month or 80, and action on the tariff bill may have Sate 
nounced effect on the sugar market soon. At all events we are in the midst 
of interesting times so faras sugar is concerned, and the trade would not 
be surprised 60 see some one Seas. 

Those well posted in the ways of sugar thatfrom present indications 
there will be a duty of 40 per cent on all sugars withan extra th cent 
per pound above No. 16 Dutch standard, and one-tenth cent discrimination 
against bounty countries. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the prediction made by the New 
York journal from which I have quoted, is found in terms of 
complete exactitude, as read by the Secretary at the desk, al- 
though it was eight days before the Senate and the public were 
vouchssfed this expression of the second surrender to the sugar 
trust. Immediately upon this forecasting,so accurately and ad- 
mirably made as to excite wonder in the human breast, what 
may be called the devil broke loose in Wall street, and I have 
here the evening edition of the New York Sun of the same day 
in which the information which has been read was conveyed 
from some source, through some channel, containing a lively ac- 
count of what took place in the stock market of New York that 
day, in which an account.is given of the number of shares which 
changed handscompared with other days. It is stated that upon 


a 40,000 shares of ougar stock were sold, on ae 
on Wednesday 14,000, on Thursday 57,000, on Friday 84,000, and 
on Saturday 37,000. The article is as follows: 


{New York Sun, April 30.) 


LIVELY TIMES IN SUGAR—FORTY THOUSAND SHARES CHANGED HANDS IN 
A QUARTER OF AN HOUR—TEE QUOTATIONS ADVANCED TO ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIX AND ONE-HALF AND RECEDED TO ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE—THE 
BXCITEMENT IS CAUSED BY TARIFF LEGISLATION AT WASHINGTON. 


Nearly 40,000 shares of sugar stock cheneet. hands in the first fifteen min- 
utes of business in the Exchange this . Naturally the crowd 
of brokers trading in the mene ime! 1 and excitement ran high. 
This stock closed very strongon Saturday a’ . anadvance of three points 
for the day, on transactions exceetiing those of all the rest of the list. 

The opening price to-day was from 105}to 106. Four thousand shares 

hands at these prices, but the crowd in the steck was too big for the 
re 'S to obtain the first sale. 

nm such a lively market stocks are often sold at eae simul- 
y. From the ope ce the quotations ad to 106}, and 

then receded under 105, Last Monday the stock sold as low as 95], an 
= — — — ina oa volume of a 10.000 
on , 40, shares were sold; on Tuesday, 17,000; ednesday, 14,000; 

“Be 200; and on Saturday, 37,000. wet 


: : . of the first fifteen minutes, in fact— 


equal or four of these totais, and promise to run ahead of any of 
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The cause of all this excitement is to be found in the tariff legislation at 
Washington. Under the McKinley law the company gets its rawsugar free 
and has a protection equal to one-half cent a pound on the refined. 

The Wilson bill, as —— by the House of presentatives, put all sugar 
on the free list, The te ance Committee changed this and put ona 
specific tariff that, it is estimated, gives the company about one-half centon 
refined sugar, but by taxing the raw article, according to the refiners, madé 
oe schedules more unfavorable to the company than those of the lower 

ouse. 

During the week advices from Washington have reported another agree- 
ment by which the tariff on sugar would be changed to 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, With an eighth additional on the refined above a certain standard, 
and an additional tax on refined sugar imported from those countries which, 
like Germany, pay a bounty on exports of sugar. 

These schedules are accounted very favorable to the refining company, 
and their announcement has led to the activeand buoyant market reported. 

Another point said to be very favorable to the American Sugar Refining 
Company is that the company has bought enormous quantities of raw sugar 
in anticipation of a tax on importations. 

In case the tariff is fixed at 40 per cent on raw sugar large profits will ac- 
crue to the company, by reaseu of its heavy purchases made whensugar was 
on the free list. 

A fewlarge stock brokerage houses in Wall street do the larger part of the 
business in sugar, and the larger part of the manipulation is in their hands. 

Deacon S. V. White was heavily interested in the stock during last sum- 
— anic, and upon his failure the stock sold at 613, the lowest for a very 
ong time. 

Later in the day the stock touched 1043, then steadily advanced to 106, the 
aes at 1 o'clock. Excitement had subsided, though trading was ac- 

ve. 


I quote, as a reflection of the sentiment of the country upon 
the performances which the people have witnessed and the 
press has duly and fittingly taken notice of since the date I have 
given, the following from that stanch old Democratic news- 
paper, the Journal of Commerce, of June 4, 1894—yesterday— 
and I shall read it myself: 

The appalling fact—— 

And I do not know what the Journal of Commerce would have 
said in addition to this, if it had witnessed the vote which has 
just been taken here, in which the other side determined to and 

id force thro e most offensive part of this whole — 
formance. The Journal of Commerce, unenlightened as to that, 
has this to say: 

The fact.already disclosed is thatfor past a sugar 


some months 

of the United States. ee pen of the 

United States had voted for a — tariff; ~~ ‘elected what 
was their government € purpose of accom 

a now they find out that whether have tariff reform or not de- 

pends upon the consent of the sugar trust. e tariff law must give the 

trust wealth beyond the dreams of avarice or a —_ 


the trust, and to date it looks as if it owned the Senate, which 

belonged to the States, and execute its threat. The question 
Oe etn ae rates of Guty; itis whether the Government 
of the shall be carried on for the benefit of the people of the 


United States, or for the enrichment of the sugar trust. 


I ask the Journal of Commerce, and I ask the other great 
Democratic papers, which have been speaking in tones like to 
that newspaper, to watch the effect of the vote here to-day by 
which the other side, in solid phalanx, put this echetuls 
through, and executed the behests of the sugar trust, and to 
notice the advance of the stock of the sugar trust to-morrow on 
the market. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the sugar show is about to 
close. The ee have got free barbed fence wire and free 
lumber. The Democrats have got the Populists, and the sugar 
trusthasgot themall. [Laughter.] The American peopleare to 
be taxed next year,and year by year, $60,000,000 ann upon a 
necessity of life solely in order that the shameless boast of the 
sugar trust in the Sugar Trade Journal, that the trust controls 
Congress, may be carried out. 

But, Mr. President, where is the doctrine of free raw ma- 
terial? Where are the promises of the Democratic party that 
there should be free raw material? Where is the promise of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILs], made in his philosophical 
and logical article in the North American Review of February, 
1894, in which, as in his speeches in New England, he declared 
that New England interests were to be protected, and the pros- 
perity of that section to be carried her than it had ever 
reached before, because, as he said, ‘‘ we,” meaning the Demo- 
cratic party, which he assumed to represent, “ will give free raw 
material to New England.” Here in this Review is the promise 
of the Senator. 

The President of the United States also made the same m- 
ise in his letter of acceptance. TheSenator from Maryland [Mr. 
GORMAN], now absent from his seat, the other d n de- 
clared in favor of free raw material And what is the perform- 
ance of all these promises? The performance is a duty on iron 
ore and on coal for Maryland and Ohio, and for New England free 
lumber and free wool, with a duty upon sugar for the benefit of 
the sugar trust! . 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow 
me to suggest that the product of 4,000,000 sheep in Texas also 
goes on list. 


Mr. CHANDLER. [ree lumber and free woolare all the free 
raw material which we are to get, while the important promise 
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of the Senator from Texas to New England of free iron ore and 

free coal is broken. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal in recent debates 
of the infamy of the MeKinley tariff measure. What shall be 
said in defense of this bill if it becomes a law,and of the broken 
promise of free raw material? If free raw material is the prin- 
ciple, then it is infamous to put iron ore and coal upon the dutia- 
ble list; and if that is not the principle, but protection is the 
principle, then it is infamous to put lumber and wool upon the 
free list. 

Senators may take whichever view they please, or they may 
declare that they have no principle, and care for no principle 
in the construction of this bilk but what is to be thought after 
such promises as have been made, when they make this dis- 
crimination, which enables the Senator from Maryland, who 
spoke so plausibly the other day, and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricr], who aided him in the work, to get aduty uponiron 
ore and a duty upon coal, and yet refuse a duty to the innumer- 
able producers of lumber and the millions of producers of wool? 
If there is any infamy in connection with tariff legislation, his- 
tory will show that the infamy is in this bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland spoke about the sunlight of De- 
mocracy. There is nota word or a line in this bill from begin- 
ning to end that was constructed in the sunlight. 
constructed in the deep holes of this Capitol; it has been con- 
structed in dark by-places; it has been constructed in secret 
out-of-sight places; and, Mr. President, it ought to be smitten to 
death, if not by the sunlightof Heaven, by lightning that ought 
to flash from the heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and de- 
stroy it. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] sug- 
gested that we should look to-morrow at the report of the deal- 
ings in the stoek of the sugar trust to see the effect of the vote 
to-day; but, as I did not get the floor in time to make a sugges- 
tion to him while he was on his feet, I desire to read from the 
report in the Washington Evening Star concerning finance and 
trade. It is headed and reads as follows: 

FINANCE AND TRADE—SUGAR STOCK ROSE AFTER THE VOTE IN THE SEN- 
ATE—GREAT ADVANTAGE TO THE TRUST—NO IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE 
REGULAR LIST—GENERAL MARKET REPORTS. 

[Special dispatch to the Evening Star. ] 
NEW YORK, June 5. 


To-day’s market opened strong at fractional gains throughout the list. 
Sugar was the center of attraction, and opened strong at a gain of 1} per 
cent over yesterday's final figures. After a further gain of 1 per cent, to 106, 
at which price the stock was given excellent support, the advance was sud- 
denly stayed to await the Senate's action on the schedule. The buying dur- 
ingthe morning was by brokers identified with every rise of recent date, 
and is believed to have been for inside interests. 

As usual, the trading was conducted on a most liberal scale, large amounts 
being quickly absorbed by the inaugurators of the advance. A rise of j per 
cent from previous high figures followed the announcement that the Sen- 
ate had agreed upon January |, 1895, as the date on which the schedule 
should become operative. This is a decided advantage tothe trust, as it 
gives it the privilege of importing raw sugar for six months under the pro- 
visions of the existing tariff bill. 

From this clause alone, as has been pointed out in the several speeches 
made against the adoption of this schedule, the company will derive an 
enormous profit. If the figures representing the present earning capacity 
of this corporation be true, as reported by those Senators opposed to the 
adoption of the schedule, the present market price of the stock is a very 
unfair estimate of its intrinsic value. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it is evident that the die is 
cast. The spectacle ofa great party responsible for legislation, 
but hopelessly and helplessly under the control of influences out- 
side of this Chamber, must be an humiliating one to the Ameri- 
can people. 

If the Senators upon the other side of this aisle should vote 
upon the propositions contained in this schedule according to 
their conscience and judgment, it would receive the almost uni- 
versal condemnation of Democratic Senators. Notoversix Sen- 
ators upon that side believe in the justice or equity of the prop- 
ositions now to be approved in Committee of the Whole. Cer- 
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tion is reached in the Senate we shall try on this side of the 
Chamber tosecure, if possible,a vote for free sugar. This str 
gle will not end to-day in the Senate; it certaimly will be 
tinued before the American people, and their judgment take: 
I tell you, Senators, that no act of yours, no provision in this 
bill will be so certain to bring you and your party the con- 
»; and when | say 


ntatives of the thir 


col 


upon 
is on 


**vour party,” I include also the repres 


ta 


party. Those gentlemen have always asserted t] they were 
the friends of the people. They have signaiized that friendshi 
to-day by joining their Democratic allies in forcing upon tl 


the 
people of the United States this unjustifiable, ind na 
infamous tax. 

Mr.PALMER. Mr. President, | know how precio 
but I can not permit the statements which have bex 
Senators on the other side to pass unnoticed. 

\ few days ago we appointed a committee to inquire as | 
source of certain charges which imputed infamous conduct t 
members of the Senate. I thought then it was useless, | 
have to-day witnessed the conduct of Senators on the other 
and I have heard charges against members of this body 
worse than anything the newspaper gentlemen have chos 
attribute to us, that it does seem as if this was an occa 
modest protest against it. 

The Senator from Maine {Mr. HAL&r] read some ne 


so mm 
nw 


sion ft 


attacks upon the Senate. He did not indorse them: he did 
stand up in his place and say, ‘‘I| believe these charges to tx 
true.” He simply read charges imputing improper cond { 
Senators, and left the matterthere. He beeime the 1 
tailer of newspaper scandal. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] uttere 
and employed the word “infamous” more than one Th 


Senator is the licensed Thersites of this body, and such imp 
tations coming from him do not startle us much: but the 
leader of the Republican party; the Senator from Rhode Is!aud 
[Mr. ALDRICH], used the word “‘ infamous” as applicable to Sen- 
ators on this side and to the party we represent. | asle the Sen 
ator is that consistent with propriety? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I begtheSenator’s pardon. [| made no such 
statement. I said this tax was infamous, and if | could employ 


rreat 
ce 
S 


any stronger word than that in characterizing it, | should be 
glad to do se. . 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator spoke about the majority 


cravenly submitting. I am not troubled ahoutthat, but the Sen- 
ator threatens his associateson thisfloor. Mr. President,| have 
spent my lifein fighting the arroganceof men who had remained 
in power until they had beeome insolent. I need not refer to 
the past, but the protection party has retained power until itis 
unmeasured in its denunciations of those who differ with it. 
and it seems to me that those of us who differ with that party 
about the wisdom of protection are subject to the most violent 
arraignments. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, as I have said, 1 have 
spent a lifetime in fighting men who have grown arrogant and 
insolent from the long possession of power. That is the char- 
acteristic of those who have been so long protected by larg: 
drafts upon the labor of the people of the country. They ar 
not tolerant; they are not patient; they do not submit to the 
eorrections which come from the change of public opinion 
Such charges are not to be endured, Mr. President. The news: 
papers treat us so much better than our colleagues and associ- 


| ates on the other side of the Chamber that it is a comfort, after 


all, to read the language of some really straight, modest news- 


| paper writer. 


| might be some little hope. 


tain persons not known to the Constitution or the laws, not rec- | 
ognized asany part of the National Government, have demanded | 


that certain provisions shall be written in the statutes of the 
United States, and the members of a great party cravenly sub- 
mit to these demands. 

I know that no appeal which [ can make ait this time will 
change a vote upon the pending proposition, but I do say to Sen- 
ators upon the other side that this is not the last hour or the 
last minute for the discussion of this question. I indulge the 
hope that when in the Senate this schedule shall be reached for 
consideration a quickened public conscience will affect the votes 
of Senators and that there may be a reversal of the decision 
made here to-day. The closeness of two or three of the votes 
shows the possibility that this verdict may be reversed. 

There may be considerations or conditions other than those I 
have suggested, which will make a difference in the decision 
upon this question; and I say to you pow, that when this ques- 


| other side, who are supporters of this protective policy, 


it is astonishing that gentlemen venture upon language like 
this. If they would simply read a charge from a newspaper and 
say, ‘* We will be responsible for the truth of the statement,” there 
But, Mr. President, I will say that 
I came to this Senate a living protest against the worn-out po- 
litical theories of those who had been too long entrenched in 
force; and I trust to see the time come when Senators on the 

will 

recoguize the possibility that those who oppose them are honest 
and at least concede that they are independent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. JONES}. 

Mr. FRYEand Mr. WASHBURN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorTT]. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I announce my p 
with the Senator from Vermont |Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was ealled). I am authorized 
by the Senator from New York {Mr. HILL} to transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHENSON] to 
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the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and I vote 
nay.” 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent 


Mr. PASCO (when the name of Mr. JARVIS was called). I was | in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 


requested to announce that on this vote the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JARVIS] is paired with the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called), I announce my 

_ with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon]. 
f he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name wascalled). I again announce 
my pair with the Senatorfrom North Dakowat Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa 
iMr. WILson] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY], and 
will vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is 
paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONEs]. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. WOL- 
COTT] is absent from the Senate by its leave, on account of ill- 
ness. He is paired with the Senator from Ohio[Mr. Brick], If 
> had been present he would vote on these questions with the 
minority. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
beg is detained from the Chamber by illness. He would 


vote against the amendment if he were present. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 28; as follows: 
YEAS—35. 
Allen, George, Martin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Mills, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Butler, Gray, Morgan, Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, * Murphy, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walsh, 
Coke, Kyle, uay, White. 
Faulkner, Lindsay, nsom, 
NAYS—28. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hill, Peffer, 
Allison, Dubois, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Cameron, eye, Platt, 
Carey, Ga)linger, Me illan, Power, 
Chandier, Hale, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cullom, Hawiey, Mitchell, Oregon Teller, 
Davis, Higgins, Patton, Washburn 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Bate, Gorman, McPherson, Squire, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Morrill, Stewart, 
Brice, Irby, Palmer, Wilson, 
1, Jarvis, Perkins, , Wolcott. 
Daniel, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Dixon, McLaurin, Sherman, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

183. Sugar candy and all confectionery, made wholly or in part of sugar, 
and on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any way 


a , 30 per cent valorem; glucose, or grape sugar, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On e 41, line 1,in paragraph 
183, after the word ‘' adulterated,” I move tostrike out “thirty” 
and insert ‘‘ thirty-five;” soas to read, ‘‘35 per centad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. At theend of epee! move 
to insert the words ‘‘ saccharine, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the paragraph insert ‘‘sac- 
charine, 25 per cent ad valorem;” so as to make the paragraph 


183. S dy and al! confecti , mad in part of ' 
cud ou Shause eer belay Selma, whee cmmeanek athenee oe tn mae es 
adulterated, 35 per cent ad valorem; glucose, or grape sugar, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; saccharine, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was parses to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Schedule F, tobacco and manufactures of. 


Mr. HARRIS. The sugar schedule has been concluded, I un- 
derstand. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 
ee eaenns: The sugar schedule has been con- 
ec . 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed tothe consid- 
eration of executive business. 


and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, June 6, 1894, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June &, 1894. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES. 


Campbell P. Berry, of California, to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at San Francisco, Cal., to succeed John P. 
Jackson, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 


UNITED STATES ASSAYER. 
Eugene B. Braden, of Montana, to be assayer of the United 
States assay office at Helena, Mont., to succeed William D. 
Wheeler, removed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Hampden H. Dashiell, of Maryland, to be collector of customs 
for the eastern district in the State of Maryland, to succeed L. 
— P. Dennis, whose term of office has expired by limita- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES CONSULS. 


Charles W. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States, at Calais, France. 

Alfredo T. Triay, of Florida, to be consul of the United States 
at Baracoa, Cuba, vice Joseph F. Baya, declined. 

William J. H. Ballard, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Hull, England, vice Byron G. Daniels, recalled. 

Alexander C. Brice of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Matanzas, Cuba, vice Elias H. Cheney, recalled. 

Perry Bartholow, of Missouri, to be consul of the United States 
at Plauen, Germany, vice Thomas Willing Peters, recalled. 

John P. Campbeil, of Caiifornia, to be consul of the United 
— at Port Louis, Mauritius, vice Thomas T. Prentiss, re- 
called. 

Samuel Proskauer, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
— at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, vice William G. Riley, re- 
called. , 

William P. Roberts, of North Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States at Victoria, British Columbia, vice Levi W. Mey- 
ers, recalled. 

PENSION AGENT. 


Henry H. Trimble, of Keokuk, Iowa, to be pension agent at 
Des Moines, Iowa, vice Stephen A. Marine, term expired. 
INDIAN AGENT. 
| Julius A. Andrews, of Belton, Tex., to be agent for the In- 
| dians of the Lemhi Agency in Idaho, vice George H. Monk, to 
| be removed. 
POSTMASTER. 


George S. Laird, to be postmaster at Chelsea, in the county of 
Washtenaw and State of Michigan, in the place of William 
Judson, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate June 5, 1894. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Maurice Rohrheimer, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Cuyahoga, in the State of Ohio. 


POSTMASTERS. 


John J. McDonald, to be postmaster at Kingston, in the county 
of Luzerne and State of Pennsylvania. 

Philip H. Keyes, to be postmaster at Keyser, in the county of 
Mineral: and State of West Virginia. 

Jerry Donahue, to be postmaster at Decatur, in the county of 
Macon and State of lllinois. 

Edwin L. Hawkes, to be postmaster at Pascoag, in the county 
of Providence and State of Rhode Island. 

George A. Atkinson, to be tmaster at Port Deposit, in the 
county of Cecil and State of Maryland. 

William Reynolds, to be postmaster at Milford, in the county 
of Kent and State of Delaware. 

William D. Holmes, to be postmaster at Belleville, in the 
county of Essex and State of New Jersey. 

Harriet F. Cadmus, to be postmaster at South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex and State of New Jersey. 

Daniel R. Southwick, jr., to be tmaster at Wakefield, in 
the county of Washington and State of Rhode Island. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 5, 1894, 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
EK. B. BAGBY. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

A bill (S. 591) to donate to the county of Laramie, Wyo., 
certain bridges on the abandoned Fort Laramie military reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an appropriation to defray 
expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the courts. 

PAY OF INSPECTOR T. T. CASWELL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a copy of a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Navy relative to the disallow- 
ance by the Second Comptroller of certain vouchers in the 
accounts of Pay Inspector T. T. Caswell, and requesting that 
Congress relieve said officer; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness. 

To Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania, for one week, on account of 
sickness. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


BARGE SKUDANAES. 


Mr. IZLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or 
enrollment of the barge Skudanaes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacied, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author 
ized and directed to admit to registry as a barge of the United States the 
Skudanaes, a foreign-built vessel, wrecked in American waters, purchased, 
repaired, and owned by C. C. Pinckney, jr., of Charleston, S. C., a citizen of 
the United States. 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Amend by striking out “ barge,” in line 4, and inserting ‘‘ bark,” 
ing out ‘‘Skudanaes,”’ in line 5, and insertin 
out ‘‘barge Skudanaes”’ and inserting *‘ bar 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving for the present the right of ob- 
jection, I ask to have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. COOPER of Florida) was read, as follows: 

Mr. CooPER of Florida, from the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 6888): 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was referred 
the bill (R. R. 6888) ‘for the registry or enrollment of the barge Skudanaes,”’ 
have considered the same and report favorably thereon. 

It has been shown to the committee by the affidavit of C. C. Pinckney, jr., 
of Charleston, S. C., that on the Ist day of November, 1893, he purchased at 
public auction, in said city of Charleston, the Norwegian bark Skudesnaes 
of 451 tons register, for the sum of $600, and that he has expended in repairs 
on her the sum of 8782.01; thatsaid bark was severely damaged from strik- 
ing on Charleston bar in the night of August 27, 1893, and in consequence 
thereof was condemned and sold, as aforesaid, to said Pinckney The bill 
should be amended by striking out ‘‘ barge,” inline 4, and inserting “ bark;"’ 
by striking out ‘ Skudanaes,” in line 5, and inserting ‘‘Skudesnaes;”’ and 
by striking out ‘barge Skudanaes”’ and inserting ‘‘ bark Skudesnaes”’ in 
the title. 

sae committee recommend that the bill pass with the amendments afore- 
sa 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would like to hearsome explanation. The 
report does not explain fully. The general law meets all cases 
where three-fourths of the valle of the vessel has beenexpended 
in this country in the repair of a vessel that has been wrecked 
in our waters. The difficulty in this case, I presume, is that the 
general law does not meet the case. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain in what respect this case does not meet the requirements 
of the general law? 

Mr. IZLAR. [do not know about that. I do not know any- 
thing with reference to the general law affecting this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I should like an opportunity of looking at 
the affidavits in the case, in order to see just what the factsare, 
and for the present I object, so as to obtain that opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


CAPT. E. M. IVES. 
Mr. LACEY. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R.2133) to correct the military record 


of Capt. E. M. Ives. 
The bill was read. 
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“Skudesnaes,”’ and by striking 
Skudesnaes”’ in the title. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
Mr. JONES and Mr. KILGORE addressed the Chair. 
Mr. LACEY. I will state to the gentleman that this is the bill 

in which the whole report was read, and afterwards objection 

was made. 
Mr. KILGORE. 
of the Whole? 
Mr. GACEY. It is not a pension bill at all. 
Mr. KILGORE. Has it been considered a 
session, which has jurisdiction of these bilis 
Mr. LACEY. The Friday evening session h 


Has this bill been considered in Committee 


t a Friday night 


is not jurisdic- 


+ 
tion of this bill. It is not a question of desertion or pension. It 
is merely a case in which this gentleman tendered his resigna- 
tion and had the assurance of his lieutenant-colonel that it 
would be accepted, and he was afterwards dismissed. 

Mr. KILGORE. The lieutenant-colonel kicked because he 


would not wash himself. 
Mr. LACEY. That was the pretense. 
Mr. KILGORE. I think that a man of that kind should be 
dismissed from service. 


Mr. LACEY. The Committee on Military Affairs has found 
that that charge was unfounded. 
Mr. JONES. I would like to have the report on that bill read. 


Mr. LACEY. The report was read on the jist day of May,at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Jones}. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to have it read. 

Mr. LACEY. You will find it on page 5475 of the Recorp. 

Mr. JONES. There are so many of them I can not recollect 
them, and I would like to have it read. 

The SPEAKER, This is a very lengthy report. 

Mr. JONES. Then I will have toobject to the consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

VIEWS OF MINORITY. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE, by unanimous consent, submitted the 
views of the minority of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the bill (H. R. 7324) to aid and encourage the holding of a cot 
ton States exposition at Atlanta, Ga.,in the year 1895, and mak- 


| ing an appropriation therefor; which was ordered to be printed 


with the views of the majority. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, the 
bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri Kiver Power Company, 
of Montana, to construct a dam across the Missouri River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
an amendment, the bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York 
and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a 
bridge across the Hudson River, between New York City and 
the State of New Jersey, had asked a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the said bill and amendment, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. VEST, Mr. MURPHY, and Mr. F'RyeEas the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey HRail- 
road Companies, or either of them, to construct and maintain a 
bridge over the Delaware River between the States of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, had agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. RANsom, Mr. VEST, and Mr. FRYE as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction 
of a bridge over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson 
street, in the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S.1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANK NOTES. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the Commit- 
tee of the Whole be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 3825, and the same be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. under the five-minute rule, until the hour of adjournment this day; 
that the previous question be considered as ordered on pending amendments 
and the bill to its passage; that on Wednesday, the 6th instant, immediately 
after the call of committees for reports, without intervening motion, the 
vote be taken on said bill until fully disposed of; that general leave to 
print remarks upon said bill and amendments is hereby granted, this priv- 
ilege to be limited to ten days from the date hereof. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I demand the previous question on the 
adoption of the report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. REED. I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
frequent use of this method of closing debate, so different from 
the ancient customs which we used to admire and revere, they 
having been found entirely inadequate to a House with a hun- 
dred majority. Ido not know whether to regard this as grati- 
fying or not. It is so from one point of view, and rather sad- 
dening from another. But Iam glad to see the anxiety of the 
Democratic party to come to a speedy opportunity to repudiate 
another portion of their platform, and I hope they will go on 
and finish it, for if there ever was a platform to be carefully 
avoided and to be stigmatized in the house of its friends, it is 
the platform on which the Democrats thoughtthey were elected 
to power in this country. [Applause on the Republican side. } 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Only aword ortwoin reply, Mr. Speaker. 
It does not matter what the majority may be on this side of the 
Chamber, unless some power is invoked, as is proposed to be 
done now, no limit can be put to debate. A minority of a dozen 
men could prolong debate and prevent a vote being had, just as 
effectively as a very large minority. The size of the majority 
cuts no figure at all when it comes to controlling debate, so 
long as there is a minority which will persist in not permitting 
a vote tobe had. As to repudiating the platform, we simply 
propose to submit the question for the House to pass upon it. [ 
am free to say that in my judgment the proposition involved 
in the amendment, which has been so well discussed here, does 
not stand much chance of adoption. 

[ very much regret it; but I wish to say to the gentlemanfrom 
Maine and gentlemen on the other side, that nothing is more 
certain than that in the course of time some system will be 
pop coe by which a very large portionof the circulating medium 
of this country will come through bank issues, whether those 
issues be the issues of State banks or of national banks. The 
national-bank system which we have to-day, and which was the 
creature of Republican legislation, is a miserable abortion in so 
far as it seeks to set up a system of banks of issue. 

The national banks do well enough as banks of discountand de- 
—_ but as banks of issue they are a miserable and contempti- 

le failure, and whether we propose to have thisenlargement of 
our bank issues through State banks or through national banks 
nothing is more certain than that the present system deserves 
the condemnation of every thinking man. I believe myself that 
if this act were repealed we would have a system of State banks 
which would be most useful and valuable to the commerce of 
this country. I believe that but for the intervention of the great 
civil war we would long since, through the ordinary processes 
of evolution, have established a system of State banks which 
would be entirely satisfactory to the country. 

There can be no liel drawn between the condition of to- 
day and the condition of 1860. At that time we had but $14 per 
capita, including all kinds of money, including the issues of the 
State banks themselves, and with that narrow circulation it was 
necessary that interstate as well as domestic business should be 
transacted largely through the issues of State banks. But it 
appears from a statement eee by the Director of the Mint 
that we have now $33 per capita in this country, every dollar of 
which may be said to be national money. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thirty-five dollars. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Thirty-three dollars. I do not mean in 
circulation, but I include in that statement the national-bank 
notes. We have,I say, in this country $33 per capita, all of 
which may be said to be national money, which is an abundance 
with which to transact business, and if we had State banks to- 
day, the interstate business would be transacted entirel by this 
money, and the issues of the State banks would be useful to the 
country. 

I regret that the amendment is not to pass, and I say again to 
the gentleman from Maine that the financial thought of this 
country is going to be directed more and more to the establish- 
ment of a system by which, through the agency of some kind of 
banks, the people of this country can have a sufficient and an 
elastic currency for the transaction of their business. 

Mr. REED. Iam glad that the gentleman agrees with me 
that this plank of the Democratic platform is to be repudiated. 
That is all that I suggested. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Icould not have denied what will prob- 
ably be demonstrated by the vote of the House, but I have ac- 
companied my statement with an expression of regret that it 
should be so. 

Mr. REED. Thatis aboutall thata Democratcando now with 
ere its abolishment. ughter.] 

r, CATCHINGS. I can notenter into an encounter of wit 
of that kind, Mr. Speaker. It is not up to the usual level. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman is badly situated to be witty just 
at this time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Mississippi clearly demonstrate 
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the importance of the question which has been presented to the 
House by the bill which has been under discussion. 

It is true undoubtedly, as has been here stated, that within a 
short time comparatively, in the near future certainly—indeed 
some preliminary action should be taken at this session of Con- 
gress —something should be done in the direction of making the 
national-bank currency more elastic, in order to supply the de- 
mands of the business of the country. 

Now, I suggest to the gentleman from Mississippi that there 
should be a full and free discussion at this time on this question. 
Only three gentlemen, I believe, on this side of the House have 
as yet had an opportunity to speak upon it. Itis certainly a 
question of vast importance, and while I disagree entirely with 
the amendment proposed to the pending bill, which bill in itself 
is of little consequence, I had proposed at the proper time, when- 
ever [ could have recognition of the Chair, to make some sug- 
gestions generally upon the subject of providing currency for 
the future wants of the business interests of the country. While 
other gentlemen have already made suggestions in this direc- 
tion, yet in my judgment this debate thus far has not been at all 
useless, but has beenof the highest benefit not only to the House, 
but to the country. 

My own judgment then is, Mr. Speaker, that this debate 
ought to proceed for a day or two longer, at least. There are 
gentlemen whose names have been already entered upon the list 
of speakers who desire to make suggestions on various points in 
connection with the matter. .There are gentlemen on this side 
of the House who have had no opportunity to be heard, and I 
regret exceedingly that those in charge of the business of the 
House have concluded that at this point, when we have reached 
that position where there can be further light shed on the ques- 
tion, that the general debate is to be brought to a termination. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Myfriend from Maine will note that the 
proposed rule not only allows debate to-day under the five-min- 
ute rule, but leave to print generally for a limited time upon 
the question. 

Mr. DINGLZEY. Ah, but that is simply consigning our views 
to the ‘‘tom) of the Capulets.” The practical benefits that 
would be derived from them, as they go to the country, would 
be lost by that process. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi suggested that the na- 
tional banking system has by changed conditions become inelas- 
tic, and fails to respond to the business needs of the country. 
That is undoubtedly true, although in the panic in August and 
September last it did respond to the extent of adding some $30,- 
000,000 to the currency of the country, which proved of inesti- 
mable value. 

The fact that it was able to do so much in view of the exist- 
ing circumstances and the exceptional conditions then surround- 
ing us, and in view of the security that is now required by law 
for the issuance of the circulating notes by national banks, it 
seems to me should suggest to the committee and to the House 
the propriety of modifying the system so as to make the cur- 
rency uniform and at the same time responsive to the business 
demands of the country. In my judgment a plan could have 
been adopted by which the House might have taken this ques- 
tion into consideration and not be confined to the State bank 
system of issuing circulating notes, so as to provide for the fu- 
ture issue of currency to meet the increasing demands of busi- 
ness. 

I regret exceedingly, as I said before, that this debate should 
now be brought to a sudden termination. In my judgmenta 
continuation of the debate for a few days would have been of the 
reatest benefit, not perhaps with reference to immediate legis- 
ation, although I wish that might be, but certainly with refer- 
ence to legislation which will be necessary in the near future, 
and to that end plenty of time should be given. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I desire only a few mo- 
ments in reply to the gentleman from Maine, who stated that 
only three gentlemen on the minority side of the question had 
an opportunity of being heard. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I had in mind when I spoke only three mem- 
bers on this side of the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Maine that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] occupied one hour and thirty-three minutes, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRosrUs] one hour and thirty minutes, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] two hours and 
ten minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
one hour and thirty minutes, and the gentleman from Illinois 


{[Gen. HENDERSON] an hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Making five instead of three. As I stated, 
I had in mind but three when I spoke. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the gentleman from 
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Maine must also remember that a large number of Democrats, 


quite a number on the majority side of the House spoke on that | O-roner 1s. 1892, and 1 


side of the question. The time was nearly equally divided, there 
being aslight advantage in favor of gentleman who favored 
the bill offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
as against those who favored the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee { Mr, Cox]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwish the Committee on Rules would modify 
this resolution and grant at least two days more for the general 
debate. It seems to me to be exceedingly valuable to the House 
and the country. The time could not be better spent. Of 
course the mere leave to print in the RECORD is of no conse- 
quence whatever, as far as practical results are concerned. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. AllI wished to say when | 


I took the floor was that gentlemen had not been treated un- 
fairly. 
Mr. DINGLEY. 
ing in the slightest degres of the action of the Chair in that re- 
ard. 
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shall beso construed as to impose any tax upon any certi 


I do not wish to be understood as complain: | 


Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a | 


question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Is it not true that the understanding that the 
debate would not be cut off in this manner had the effect of 
granting unanimous consent toa number of gentlemen to extend 
their speeches considerably beyond the usual time, which would 
not have been done if it was understood that the time was to be 
s0 concluded? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I am not aware that there 
was any such understanding. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have been endeavoring from the beginning 
of the debate to obtain some time for the purpose of expressing 
some views that I entertain upon the question, but have not 
been able to secure recognition, of course simply because mem- 
bers of the committee had not completed their speeches, 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The Chair will state that 
the Chair did not recognize any gentleman to occupy time as 
long as the members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency desired.recognition. No gentleman has been recognized 
outside of the committee. Some members of the committee 
yielded their time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the fact, and I do not complain of it. 
I appeal, however, tothe gentlemanfrom Mississippi to so modify 
this resolution that we may have two days more for general de- 
bate on this proposition. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I can not agree to do that, Mr. Speaker. 
We have other very important matters which must con- 
sidered. 

Mr. QUIGG. The debate thus far has been a committee de- 
bate altogether. 

Several MEMBERS. Entirely so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question being taken, the resulution was agreed to, there 
being ayes 93, noes 71. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 
ing bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax of 
10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 


The SPEAKER. This bill by order of the House is now be- 
fore the House as in Committee of the Whole under the five- 
minuterule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that the amendment reported by 
the committee be read. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, no amendments 
are pending. None could be offered, as the bill hassimply been 
before the Committee of the Whole for general debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported the bill back with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will first be read and afterwards 
the amendment of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas certain banking sevestetbene, aabeiivats and corporations, for 
the purpose of relieving the financial stringency which has prevailed in all 
arts of the country during the last few months, have issued what have 
n denominated clearing-house certificates and other notes and forms of 
indebtedness which were designed and intended to provide temporary re- 
lief for evils caused by a dearth of currency, and which in many cases have 
been effectual to prevent greater calamities; and 

Whereas it has been claimed that such certificates and notes are subject 
——— imposed by law upon ali notes other than national-bank notes: 

refors, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the operation of sections 3412 and 3413 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act approved 
February 8, 1875, and of all other sections of said Revised Statutes, and all 
acts and parts of acts imposing a penalty of 10 per cent on the amount of 
notes of an rson or of any bank or banking association used for circula- 
tion be, and the same hereby is, suspended, and nothing therein contained 


dda 
icy , rn tes 
ring the period between August 1, 1893, and 
ino such tax shall b llected 
The SPEAKER. 


which may have 


een issvecn t 


The Committee on Banking and Currency 
moves to strike out the preamble and all of the bill just read 
after tho enacting clause, and insert what the Clerk will now 
read, which is the bill practically before the House. 


The Clerk read as follows: 











That the operation of sectio iZ and 4413 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and sections and 2l of the act to amend existing cus- 
toms and internal-reven . and for other purp 3, approved I ruary 
8, 1875, and all other sections Lid R xd Statutes, and all nd parts 
of acts imposing a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of cert notes when 
used for circulation and paid out, be, and are reby, i as to any 
such notes which were originally issued betv n August 1, 1893, and Octo 
ber 15, 1893; and no such tax shall be collected on thea nt of any such 

| notes: Provided, That nothing herein shall suspend the operation o ich 
acts as to the tax on the amount of any such notes paid out and used for 
| circulation after January 1, 184. 

Mr.COX. Isend to thedesk an amendment to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax on notes of State banks or 
State banking associations, either when used for circulation and paid out, 
or when used for circulation or paid out, shall be, and the sameare hereby, 
repealed as to ali notes of such State banks or State banking associations 


as shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State in which they 
are respectively situate 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire whatever to con- 
sume any further time in debate on this amendment, which has 
already been fully discussed in the Committee of the Whole. 
What time [ have I will reserve and yield it to my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER]. 

The SPEAKER. Under this five-minute rule the gentleman 
can not yield his time. The Chair will try to recognize the gon- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COX. Ido not wish to detain the House any further in 
regard to this matter, as it has already been so thoroughly de- 
bated. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair will recognize some gentle- 
man in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Mr. Speaker, the amendment 
now presented by the Committee on Banking and Currency for 
our vote is simply, substantially, aud entirely a proposition to 
pay a premium to a certain class of men who have deliberately 
violated the law. That is all there is of it. It is impossible in 
the five minutes allowed to a member under the rule which is 
now operating, to go over this matter or to present my views in 
any satisfactory shape. I shall therefore avail myself of the 
leave granted by the resolution to print in the Recorp what I 
would like to say to this House. 

Under the operation of this resolution, the House having had 
before it a financial question of the gravest importance concern- 
ing the interest of this entire country, the debate on this ques- 
tion, after a few gentlemen, members of the committee, have 
made their speeches, is suddenly cut short. I am not one of the 
fortunate class who have attained position on this committee. 
Such members can give notice through the public journals when 
they are going to speak. But after a few members who enjoy 
that privilege have occupied the floor and had their time ex- 
tended for an hour or two hours, after they have had this full 
opportunity in that way to enlighten the House and the com- 
munity, all the common Congressmen, the ordinary men who 
have not the same ‘‘ pull,” must be held down to five minutes or 
accept the privilege of putting something in the Recorp. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I think that with few exceptions it is per- 
haps just as well for members to talkinthatway. Some of those 
who have spoken have had buta handful of men as listeners; 
and they would have had just about as good a show by printing 
their remarks in the REcorD. I have toadopt that method my- 
self. Butitdoesseem to me curious that this should be the 
method of procedure, when the Congress of the United States is 
brought face to face with a question in which the constituents of 
every Congressman feela deep interest, and when those constit- 
uents may not care to, or have an opportunity to read the tre- 
mendous speeches of those who have occupied the floor, but 
would like to hear perhaps from their own Congressman, even 
if he is not so well informed, even if he is not so great a man, 
even if he is not carrying such a weight of wisdom as to make 
him tired all the while—and everybody else! [Laughter.] And 
I give notice now that hereafter I propose to object to these ex- 
tensions of time for two or three hours to members of commit- 
tees, cutting off other members who certainly have as much 
right to be heard in this House. 

Here is a proposition, I say, to reward people who have delib- 
erately violated the law, in issuing and circulating money of 
their own making and that isall thereisinit. For they violated 
the iaw just while the corner which they made was on, and it 
provides here that when the corner was over and they had made 
their pile, then it should not go any more, and they should pay 
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their 10 per cent tax. That is the proposition. I want every 
man here to understand what it means. It means that the New 
York banks, like the New York newspapers, propose to run this 
country and they do. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They can not do it. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. They do do it. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment, which is to repeal the 
10 per cent tax on State bank notes, can not be adopted by this 
House. There is one insuperable obstacle in the way, and this 
House can not gothroughitor goaround it. This obstacle is the 
Democratic platform, which was more or less solemnly adopted 
by the Democratic party at Chicago about two years ago. That 
platform declared, among other things, that— 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed. 

Gentlemen, that settles the question; for you know—everyone 
knows—that nothing in that platform ‘‘goes” any more; and 
only one thing has gone—the force bill, so called, and nothing 
else can go. That was the one thing that the Democrats could 
unite upon-—to vote early and often, and count a majority. 

That platform is to be read backward. When it declares that 
the Democratic party is in favor of any proposition, or any line 
of action, it is to be taken entirely in a Pickwickian sens2. 
That platform was constructed to ‘* getin” on; it was on wheels; 
and as soon «as it was shoved under the shed every last passen- 
ger it brought into office got off it instanter, beginning with 

*resident Cleveland, and not a solitary Democratic member of 
this House, or Senator, is found standing upon itto-day. Every 
proposition set forth in it has been repudiated as soon as it was 
reached by Congress —save the election paragraph —by the Pres- 
ident elected upon it and most of the officers appointed by him. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, this inverted, double-ender of a platform 
declares that— 

The Democratic party isin favor ofthe coinage of both gold and silver with- 
out discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage— 
and yet the first thing this Damocratic Congress did was to pro- 
hibit the coinage of any more silver. 

The Democratic platform says: 

We denounce Republican Pom as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be 
a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purposes of revenue only. 

And straightway this Democratic Congress, elected on that 
platform, formulated and passed through this House the most 
outrageously discriminating protective tariff bill ever presented 
to the American Congress, and sent it to the Senate. There a 
committee of grave and reverend Senators sat on it for a couple 
of weeks, partly dismembered it, and carried the remains into 
the Senate. But the aroma diffused by them proved that there 
was yet some taint of the Democratic platform still hanging 
about them; so they were again carried out, and in the course of 
four w.eks they were given over four hundred coats of antiseptic 
protection wash, and again the bill was broughtin. There are 
those who still assert that they yet retain a faint odor of the 
platform, albeit there is nothing left but the name by which the 
— can be identified; and it is very likely that clew may be 
ost. 

For what shape the tariff bill will be in a week from now de- 
pends upon whether all those Democratic Senators who favor 
tariff reform secure all the ‘‘ robber protection ” they think neces- 
sary for their States or for such industries as they may be par- 
ticularly interested in. Just now Hen:.i Watterson, one of the 
high priests of Democracy, characterizes it as ‘‘ Bill McKinley, 
jr.,’ but I submit to him that if his associate revenue reformers 

eep up their lick and give it protection plasters at the rate of 
over one hundred a week, ‘‘ Bill McKinley, sr.,” will not be in it 
with this junior. In respect to robber protection, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Democratic tariff reformer is indeed ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and ‘is a daisy,” whether in embryo, in the 
eng. or as the finished article. 

hat Democratic platform declares that— 

The Democratic Administration reclaimed from corporations and syndi- 
cates, alien and domestic, and restored to the people nearly 10),000,000 acres 
of valuable land, to be sacredly held as homes’ s for our citizens, and we 


pledge ourselves to continue this policy until every acre of land so unlaw- 
ully held shall be redeemed and restored to the people. 


Well, sir, under Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration a large 
area of land in California formerly conditionally granted to rail- 
road companies was declared forfeited and restored to the pub- 
lic domain and to homestead entry. Thousands of settlers did 
take up homesteads on these restored lands, and the Govern- 
ment gave them patents for the same, and they have built them- 
selves homes; but now when a corporation, ‘‘alien or foreign,” 
clxims those lands and prosecutes those settlers in the courts, 
to compel them to surrender their homes, this Democratic Ad- 
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eereeaiens refuses to defend its own act in forfeiting those 
ands. 

It discounts itsown deeds. ‘‘Sacredly held as homesteads for 
our own citizens,” is the language of the platform, “and we 
p'edge ourselves to continue this policy.” Yet a resolution only 
asking that the law officer of the Government should appear for 
the defense in a suit brought by the corporations to oust these 
settlers and to annul their patents hung fire in a committee of 
this House for three months. It has now been on the Calendar 
for six weeks; and [ am notified in advance that I can not obtain 
consent for its consideration. 

I suppose if this ‘sacred pledge” and bald-faced boasting had 
not appeared in this platform there might have been some 
chance for the consideration of the resolution. Sacred! Why, 
Mr. Chairman, when a railroad corporation wants anything, 
aright of way anywhere, to build a bridge, to do anything, the 
peas goes through this House ‘like a streak of greased 

ightning.” These corporations, ‘‘either alien or domestic,” 
oo to be about the only things that have ‘‘sacred” rights 
ere. 

One more reference to this platform of principles. 


Src. 10. The Democratic party is the only party that has ever given the 
country a foreign policy consistent and vigorous, compelling respect abroad 
and inspiring confidence at home. While avoiding entangling alliances, it 
has aimed to-cultivate friendly relations with other nations, and especially 
with our neighbors on the American continent. whose destiny is closely 
linked with our own; and we view with alarm the tendency to a policy of 
irritation and bluster which is liable at any time to confront us with the 
alternative of humiliation or war. 

In the light thrown upon this Democratic Administration’s 
policy, as exhibited in its dealings with the Hawaiian Islands, 
this plank reaches both the lowest depths and the utmost 
heights of irony, and its humor is exquisite. 

But, Mr. Chairman, by the law of contrarieties, as applied to 
this platform, the bill offered to exempt the banks from paying 
the 10 per cent tax will pass, because there is nothing said about 
it in the platform, and the party consequently is not pledged to 
it; besides, it is wholly for the benefit of corporations, trusts, 
banks, speculators, and money-loaners, and so has every pros- 
pect of passing. 

This bill is for the purpose of paying the corporations and 
speculatorsa premium for deliberately violating thelaw in their 
scheme—which wassuccessful—in cornering money last year, and 
‘*cinching ” every debtor in the United States. These New 
York banks and their colleagues knew in advance that the Ad- 
ministration would support them in violating the law, that they 
could compel it to, for they governed it. But it appears they 
came very near getting into a‘‘corner” themselves. They came 
near losing control of the machine they had constructed. They 
had taken out too much money and placed it in the hands of out- 
siders to loan to debtors at 1 and 2 per cent a day or 10 per cent 
a month that these banks and speculators had ‘ cinched.” 
They were in danger of getting caught in their own trap, so 
they banded together and issued paper money of their own 
making, contrary to law. 

In doing this they were supported by the Administration, and 
now, after making millions of dollars in their deal, they have 
the cheek to ask that they may be exempted from paying the 
tax imposed upon them by law. Verily, if this bill shall be 
passed, what other world is there left for the bankers and cor- 
porations to conquer! And, in connection with the making of 
this “corner,” I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
schemers did not adopt the principle enunciated in the maxim, 
‘Honor among thieves.” They did not let their Western 
brethren know of the arrangement by which they could violate 
the law with impunity; and so, when the pinch came, the West- 
ern national bankers paid checks against their deposits, on de- 
mand, so long as they had the cash. Then they were closed up 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Western bank that paid out 60 per cent of its deposits on 
demand was closed, and the New York bank, that had lessthan 
15 per cent on hand, refused to pay checks against deposits, 
laughed at their creditors,and kept open. They could always 
find the money to pay checks when the discount was big enough. 
A member of this House told me he suffered a discount of $50¢ 
on a five-thousand-dollar check drawn against a ten-thousand- 
dollar deposit. I made three attempts, all failures, to get Wash- 
ington national banks to take New York checks for collection to 

ive me what they could get for them, less their commission. 
They would not touch them, and in California New York checks 
were not worth the paper they were written on during this time. 
One of these New York banks was reported in the public — 
nals as having netted $800,000 profit during two months of the 
stringency which it helped to create. These are the parties 
asking for the eof this bill. What kind of a precedent 
will the adoption of it establish? You might as wellabolish all 
laws sogulatag banking. 





1894. 


Mr. Chairman, the constitution of the State of California, sec- 
tion 5, article 12, provides: 

No corporation, association, or individual shall issue or put in circulation 
as money anything but the lawful money of the United States 

It is hardly practicable to amend that constitution in less than 
four years; and it is safe to say it will never 
respect so long as the United States shall exist. 

[ have here a silver dollar, a gold piece, a national-bank bill, 
and a Treasury note; and notwithstanding all the talk, I can buy 
just as much with a dollar of one as with a dollar of the other. 
More than that, I know that to-morrow, or next year, either one 
of these notes will be as good as it is to-day; this Treasury note 
because the Government guarantees it; this national-bank bill 
for the same reason and for no other. 

The bank that issued it can not add to or give the holder any 
additional security, because the bank that issued it may break 
to-morrow-—go out of existence as the national bank in the city 
in which I live went out of existenceafter swindling the people 
there and elsewhere out of over $600,000. The notes of that 
bank are as good to-day as ever. Those who’ have its paper in- 
dorsed by the Government are all right; those who trusted the 
bank were swindled. The gentleman from Massachusetts gives 
the banks credit; but as a safety institution I prefer the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present financial system when a man 
has performed his day's, or week’s, or month’s labor, and has re- 
ceived his pay in currency, in paper money, which is the money 
of civilization, he knows that it is good money; thatit will stay 
good money; that he can lay it away with the certain knowledge 
that it will be good next year and the year after, and as long as 
the Government exists. This is a condition that we do not want 
tochange. Every citizen, high or low, rich or poor, is inter- 
ested in having it maintained. Before any change is made in 
the character of our paper money, in our financial system—and 
there is no doubt that changes should be made—this feature of 
our present currency must be secured. 

It seems to me that men who remember the condition of the 
country under the State bank system that flourished before the 
war can not desire to go back toit; and I am safe in saying, will 
not. Yet it is apparent to every man that our system needs to 
be and must be improved. 

I believe that the experience of the last twenty-five years has 
convinced the great body of the people that there should be but 
one kind of money permitted—that is, United States money, 
every piece of which, either paper or metal, should bear that 
stamp and carry with it the faith of this Government. Then 
we will have good money. Undoubtedly four-tifths of the people 
are firm in this belief. We now have three kinds of paper 
money issued by the Government, namely, cértificates issued 
for gold or silver deposited in the Treasury, greenbacks, and 
the currency issued by the Government through the national 
banks. The greenbacks and the national-bank currency rest 
upon exactly the same security—a pledge of the faith of the 
Government. 

The United States bond rests upon the same security, and no 
other. The only difference between the greenback and the na- 
tional-bank note is that the Government does not pay interest 
on the former, but does on the security of the latter; and the 
security is the same in both cases. Why should the Govern- 
ment take the roundabout way of issuing currency through the 
national banks? Why should not the Government issue direct 
an amount of currency equal to the amount of the national-bank 
currency, and save so much interest? I can not answer these 
questions. 
a United States bond differs from that of the greenback, and 


why this Government can issue a thousand million of bonds and | 
not affect its credit, as the greaf premium paid for them wit- | 


nesses, and can not issue half that amount of greenbacks with- 
out destroying its credit? 
Will anyone seriously contend that this Government can not 


to-day issue and sell at a premium $500,000,000 of bonds without | 


breaking its credit or impairing it, when it would be obligated to 


e amended in this | 
| volves a matter of minor importance 


Can anyone teil me in what respect the security of | ) lel the | 
| committee to the decisions of the court which, in my judgment, 
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pay many millions of interest upon them each year, but thatitcan | 


not issue half that amount of greenbacks :upon which it would 
pay no interest) to pay running expenses until the country shall 


when the Government is back in the hands of business men it 
would soon be paying off its public debt. 

In one respect the national banking act should be amended, 
and that quickly. They should not be allowed to retire and 
have reissued to them currency at will. Under the present sys- 
tem they can combine and in a day retire millions of circulation 
and create a money stringency in any partof, or throughout, the 
country. This, in my opinion, should be the first thing to do. 
Next, all the silver and gold in the Treasury should be coined 
and certificates issued upon the coins, and all silver brought to 


| bring distress and disaster upon t 
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the mints should be coined for the owner and coins or certifi- 
cates returned to him. We must make it as difficult as possible 
for the speculators to ‘‘ corner” our currency—our money—and 
he industries of the country 
as they have and can do again under the present conditions. 
Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House in- 


in fact, it is merely for 


| the relief of such banks as have issued circulation upon which 
a tax of 10 per cent is due to the Government under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1866. The real question, howe, hieh 
the House is to determine, and one which, in my is of 


greaterimportance than any other which it has been called upon 
toconsider, is the amendmentotfered by the gentleman 1 ‘Ten- 
nessee | Mr. Cox], proposing the repeal of the act in question 
The discussion of this question involves not only the constitu- 
tionality of the act of 1866, but the wisdom of returning to the 
system of State bank circulation which existed in this country 
from the foundation of the Government until the adoption by 
Congress of the act which destroyed it. 

Those who oppose the amendment base their objections to its 
adoption on two grounds. Some hold that the act of 1866 was 
perfectly constitutional, and that Congress has a right under the 
taxing power to lay taxes for the purpose of destruction as well 
as for the purpose of raising arevenue; that as the power is un- 
limited and attended by no qualifications whatever, Congress 
may make an unlimited use of it for the accomplishment of any 
purpose which seems wise and conducive to the public welfare. 
Others have discovered that under the provision of the Consti- 
tution which declares that ‘* Congress shall have the power to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures ” (section &, paragraph 
5, of the Constitution), the power and duty exists in this body to 
furnish the whole country witha sound and safe circulating me- 
dium, and to exclude from circulation all mon ‘y not issued under 
the authority of the National Government; and that, inasmuch 
as the power existed to suppress State bank circulation by an 
express enactment, the use of the taxing power to accomplish 
the same purpose was merely another way of reaching the same 
end. 

{t is notable, Mr. Chairman, that all of those who maintain 
that the act of 1866, imposing a tax of 10 ner cent on State bank 
circulation, was a valid and constitutional law, are earnestly op- 
posed to State bank circulation, and maintain, with great force 
and evident sincerity, that the restoration to the States of the 
power to authorize this class of circulation would be ruinous to 
the best interests of the country; and I imagine it is because they 
are so unreservedly committed as a matter of policy, of expedi- 
ency, and of interest to what is called a national circulation that 
they are able to evade the constitutional objections evidently 
applying to the act in question. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the decision of this House 
upon this question will be attended with momentous conse- 
quences. If it is held here that the act of 1866 was within the 
limits of Congressional power, then we will have indorsed «con- 
struction of the Constitution never heretofore sanctioned by the 
Democratic party, and repudiated by all of itsplatforms; we will 
have repudiated the decisionsof the Supreme Court of the United 
States in four cases upon this question; we will have given our 
consent to the proposition that the framers of the Constitution 
and those who administered the Government some seventy years 
after its foundation, were ignorant of the existence of an inci- 


iro 


| dental power second in importance to none expressly granted by 


that instrument. 
[| propose, sir, as briefly as I can, to call the attention of the 


bear directly upon thisquestionand conclusively refute both the 
grounds upon which it is contended that the act of 1866 is valid 
and constitutional. 

The contention now made that Congress may properly abuse 
the power conferred by Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion— 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States— 


for the purpose of exercising any power not granted by the Con- 


| stitution is not only unsound in principle but absolutely odious 
recover from its attack of Democracy? I think it could, and | 


to those who believe that the Federal Government should con- 
fine itself to a discharge of those functions conferred upon it. In 
other words, the justification of such a course of procedure is a 
justification of usurpation and of the accomplishment by surrep- 
titious means of objects which could not be accomplished if the 
act fairly stated in its titleand in its body the purposes to be 
served. 

In the celebrated case of McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 
Chief-Justice Marshall gave his indorsement to the proposition 
that the abuse of any power conferred by the Constitution for 
the accomplishment of purposes not falling within the jurisdic- 
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tion of Congress would fail in its object, and that the law would 
be null. He says: 








Should Congress, in the execution of its poy, adopt measures which 
are prohibited by the Constitution; or should Congress, under the pretext 
of executing its powers, pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not 


intrusted to the Government, it would become the painful duty of this tri- 
bunal, should a case requiring such a decision come before it, to say that 
such an act was not the law of the land. But where the law is not prohib- 
ited, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Gov- 
ernment, to undertake here to inquire into the degreeof its necessity would 
be to pass the line which circumscribes the judicial department, and to tread 
on legislative ground. This court disclaims all pretensions to such a power. 

It will be observed that the court here asserts its authority to 
declare the nullity of a law, either when Congress adopts meas- 
ures which are prohibited by the Constitution, or when, under 
the pretext of executing its acknowledged powers, it should pass 
laws for the accomplishment of objects not intrusted to the led- 
eral Government. ; : 

Those who oppose the amendment base their argument against 
it almost entirely on the opinion of Chief Justice Chase ren- 
dered in the case of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, reported in 8 
Wallace, page 533, In that case, an officer of the Government 
having levied on the property of the Veazie Bank for the a 
ment of taxes incurred under the provisions of the act of 1866, 
the bank paid the tax under protest and brought suit against 
the officer for its recovery. It was contended in behalf of the 
bank— 

That the tax in question was a direct tax, and that it had not been appor- 
tioned among the States agreeably to the Constitution; that the act impos- 
ing the tax impaired a franchise granted bythe State, and that Congress 
had no power to pass any law which could do that. 

It appears that this bank was incorporated by the State of 
Maine in 1848; that under its charter it was authorized to issue 
circulating notes; that after the passage of the act of the 13th of 
July, 1866, the bank continued to issue circulation in accordance 
with its charter; that the tax was levied and collected, and its 
recovery demanded on the grounds which 1 have stated. The 
court, in dealing with the question, says: 

It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
B8O excessive as to indicate a on the part of Co to destroy the 
franchise of the bank, and is, therefore, beyond the constitutional power of 
Congress. 

The first answer to this is that the Judicial can not prescribe to the legis- 
lative department of the Government limitations upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers. The a to tax may be exercised ey 
upon persons, but the responsibility of the Legislature is not to the courts, 
but to the people by whom its members are elected. So ifa particular tax 
bears heavily wpon a corporation, or a class of corporations, it can not, for 
that reason only, be pronounced contrary to the Constitution. 

But there is auother answer, Which vindicates equally the wisdom and the 
power of Congress. 

Tt can not be doubted that under the Constitution ere to provide a 
circulation of coin is given to ss. and it is by the uniform 
practiceof theGovernmentand by repeated may con- 
stitutionally authorize the emission of bills of sn Fe These pow- 
ers, until recently, were only partially and occasionally exercised. Lately, 
however, they have been called into full activity, and has under- 
taken to supply a currency for the entire country. 

+ * a * & ae & 


Having thus,in the exercise of undisputed constitutional powers, un- 
derlLaken to provide a currency tor the whole country, it can not be ques- 
tioned that Congress may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to the 
people by appropriate le ation. To this end, has denied the 
quality of legal tender to foreign coins, and has pro’ by law against the 
imposition of counterfeit and base coin on the community. To the same 
end, Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the circulation as 
money of any notes not issued under itsown authority. Without this power, 
ae _ naee to secure a sound and uniform currency for the country 
must be futile. 

Viewed in this light, as well as in the other light of a duty on contracts or 
ew. we can not doubt the constitutionality of the tax under considera- 

n. 

I assert, sir, that so far asI have been able to investigate, this 
decision of the Supreme Court stands practically alone, and is 
not only not supported, but is contradicted by an enormous 


weight of authority. 


Tho first proposition, that the purpose of Congress in impos- 
ing a tax can not be inquired into, and that itmay without limit 
use the power to tax, to destroy, and thereby to exercise func- 
tions and jurisdiction not only not given to it, but expressly 
withheld from it, is in direct conflict with the decision to which 
I have called attention, rendered by Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland. Judge Marshall, in the 
same opinion, dealing with the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, says: 

This Government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumerated powers. 
The principle that it can exercise only the powers pane to it, would seem 
t00 apparent to have required to be enforced by all those arguments which 


its enlightened friends, while it was depending before the people, found it 
mecessary to urge. 


Me rt ” v * * * 


We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of the Government are 
limited, and that its limits are not to be transcended. But we think the 
sound construction of the Constitution must allow to the National Legis- 
lature that discretion with respect to the means by which the wers it 
confers are bo be carried into execution, which will enable that 


to per- 
form the high duties to it in the manner most beneficial to the 
people. sattene ond be lagen 
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stitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibite:!, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

Now, sir, the question to be determined is, What power granted 
by the Constitution was Congress attempting to exercise in the 
enactment of the act of July 13, 1866? Certainly it could not 
have been the intention of Congress to have levied this tax for 
purposes of revenue, because it is apparent from the text of the 
act, from the debates accompanying its adoption, and from the 
declared purposes of its framers, that no revenue was expected 
to be derived, or could, in the ordinary course of business, be 
derived from an act prohibitive and destructive inits terms. It 
clearly, then, was not in the execution of the revenue power, 
and therefore the statement of the judge “ that the judicial can 
not prescribe to the legislative departments of the Government 
limitatious upon the exercise of itsacknowledged powers ” would 
have no application, the question at issue being whether the act 
was in the exercise of an acknowledged power, or the prostitu- 
tion of an acknowledged power to reach one not granted. 

Mr. Justics Nelson, with whom Mr. Justice Davis concurred, 
dissented from this opinion, and took the broad ground that as 
the power to incorporate banks was not surrender to the Fed- 
eral Government, but reserved to the States, it follows that tho 
Constitution itself protects them, or should protect them, from 
any encroachment upon this right. ‘‘ As to the powers thus re- 
served, the states are as supreme as before they entered into the 
Union, and are entitled to the unrestrained exercise of them.” 

The dissenting judges further say: 

It is true that the present decision strikes only at the power to create 
banks, but no person can fail tosee that the principle involved affects the 
power to create any other description of corporations, such as railroads, 
turnpikes, manufacturing companies,.and others. 

This taxation of the powers and faculties of the State governments, 
which are essential totheir sovereignty, and to the efficient and independ- 
ent management and administration of their internal affairs, is, for the 
first time, advanded as an attribute of Federal authority. It finds no sup- 
port or countenance in the early history of the Government, or in the 
opinions of the illustrious statesmen who founded it. These statesmen 
scrupulously abstained from any encroachment upon the reserved rights of 
ee aes ¥. and, within these limits, sustained and supported them as sov- 
ereign States. 

We say nothing as to the purpose of this heavy tax of some 16 per cent 
upon the banks, 10 of which we can not but regard as aapoues upon the 
power of the States to create them. Indeed, the purpose is scarcely con- 
cealed, in the opinion of the court, namely, to encourage the national banks. 
It is sufficient to add that the burden of the tax, while it has encouraged 
these banks, has proved fatal to those of the States; and, if we are at lib- 
erty to judge of the purpose of an act from the consequences that have fol- 
lowed, it is not, perhaps, going too farto say that these consequences 
were intended. 

The dissenting opinion of these two judges strikes me as an 
unanswerable statement of the law of the case. But, sir, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has in numerous instances, 
since the judgment in the Veazie Bank case was rendered, de- 
clared that it could and would look behind the stated object of 
a law, and held that “in whatever language a statute may be 
framed, its purpose must be determined by its natural and rea- 
sonable effect;” if that natural and reasonable effect be to ac- 
complish a purpose not within the power of the Legislature 
which enacted the law, the law itself would be held to be null. 

Mr. Justice Miller says, in giving the opinion of the court in 
Morgan vs. Louisiana (118 U.S., 455): 


In all cases of this kind it has been repeatedly held that, when the ques- 
tion is raised whether the State statute is a just exercise of State power, or 
is intended as a roundabout means to invade the domain of Federal author- 
ity, this court will look into the operation and effect of the act. todiscern its 
purpose. 

It certainly, Mr. Chairman, is clear that a law of Congress 
which is designed as a surreptitious means of invading the do- 
main of State authority can not be less unconstitutional than the 
law of a State which invades the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the case of Minnesota vs. Barber (136 U.S., 313) the court 
reiterated this doctrine. In that case Judge Harlan, as the or- 
gan of the court, declared that— 

The presumption that this statute was enacted, in good faith, for the pur- 

cioressel in the title, namely, to protect the health of the people of 
Eiinnessta, can not contro! the final determination of the question whether 
it is not repugnant to the Constitution of the United States. There may be 
no purpose W the part of a Legislature to violate the provisions of that in- 
strument, yet a statute enacted by it, under the forms of law, may, by 


seer aaa m, be destructive of rights granted or secured by the 
Constitution. 


tio 
such cases, the courts must sustain the su me law of 
the land by declaring the statute unconstitutional and void. principle 
of constitutional interpretation has been often announced by this court. 


Citing 92U.S., 259. The same principles are stated in 107, U. 


-» 59. 
So, in 113 U.S., 703, the court says: 


The rule is general, with reference to the enactments of all uapisiative 
bodies, that the courts can not inquire into the motives of the legislators in 
Cee ny re ap er fre nae oe agp tena tp gplee-9 or in- 
from their operation, considered with reference to the condition of 
the coun and existing legislation. The motives of the legislators, con- 
dharok anion ses they had in view, will always be presumed te 
that follows as the natural and reasonable effect of their 
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te. Let it be within the scope of the Con- | enactments. 
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The court in this case cites numerous decisions of its own au- 








thorizing it to go behind the declared object and purp of a 
statute for the purpose of ascertaining whether the real end to 
be accomplished by it would infringe any rights guara rd 
under the Constitution, and if they found this to be the case to 
declare the law null. 

If then, sir, there be no authorityin the Federal Constitution 





for the destruction by an act of Congress of the right ofthe: 
to incorporate banks of issue and the right of the banks to is 
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circulating notes according to the provisions of their several 
charters, the act of 1865 must be tested by the rule laid down in 
the cases cited, and if in fact it was not to carry into effect ‘‘an 


acknowledged power,” but merely aroundabout means to invade 
the domain of State authority reserved by the Constitution, then 
it was no less unconstitutional than a statute of State, the rea- 
sonable and natural effect of which would be to infringe the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. 

I propose, sir, to deal first with the proposition that the right 
to incorporate banks of issue was one never surrendered by the 
States to the Federal Government; that it therefore remains in- 
tact, and that Congress is bound in conscience not only not to 
interfere with it, but to maintain the States in the exercise of it. 

The power given to Congress under the Constitution T have 
already quoted, and it is not necessary therefore to repeat it. 


doubted but that the States reserved this right in its full force. 
As stated by Judge Nelson in the dissenting opinion from which 
I have already quoted— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. On looking into the Constitution it will be found that there is 
no clause or provision which either expressly or by reasonable implication 
delegates this power to the Federal Government, which originally belonged 
to the States, nor which prohibits itto them. Inthe discussions on the sub- 
ject of the creation of the first bank of the United States, in the first Con- 
gress, and in the cabinet of Washington, in 1790 and 1791, no question was 
made as tothe constitutionality of the State banks. The only doubt that 


existed, and which divided the opinion of the most eminent statesmen of | 


the day, many of whom had just largely participated in the formation of 
the Constitution, the government under which they were engaged in organ- 
izing, was whether or not Congress possessed a concurrent power to incor- 
porate a banking institution of the United States. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution there were four State 
banks in suecessful operation, one in each of the Svates of Pennsylvania, 
N York, Massachusetts, and Maryland. 

The one in Philadelphia had been originally chartered by the confedera- 
tion, but subsequently took a charter under the State of Pennsylvania. The 
framers of the Constitution were therefore familiar with these banks and 
the circulation of their paper as money, and were also familiar with the 

ractices of the States that were socommon toissue bills of credit, which were 

ills issued by the State exclusively on its own credit and intended to cir- 
culate as currency, redeemable at a future day. They guarded the people 
against the evils ofthis practice of the State governments by prohibiting the 
States from emitting bills of credit, and in the same section against the 
abuse of paper money of the State banks by providing that no State should 
make anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debts. 


The right of the States to incorporate banks of issue was not 
questioned until 1837, nearly fifty years after the formation of 
the Government, when the question arose before the Supreme 
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Court of the United States in the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank | 


of Kentucky, reported 11 Peters, page 311. It was there con- 
tended that the provision in the Constitution against any State 
emitting bills of credit extended to their authorizing incor- 
porated banks to do so, and that the circulation which was be- 
ing issued under the charter granted by the State of Kentucky 
to the Bank of the Commonwealth of that State was illegal and 
the charter beyond the power of the State to grant. 

The case was one of great importance, and the court says in 
the outset of the opinion: 


This cause is approached under a full sense of its magnitude. Important 
as have been the great questions brought before this tribunal for investiga- 
tion and decision, none have exceeded, if they have equaled, the importance 
of that which arises in this case. The amount of property involved in the 
principle is very large; but this amount, however great, could not give to 
the case tho deep interest which i3 connected with its political aspect. 


The opinion deals with the questions at issue and draws the 
distinction between the bills of credit which the States were 
prohibited from emitting and the bills which were issued 
through the agency of the bank. 

Says the court: 


But the main grounds on which the counsel for the plaintiffs rely is that 
the Bank of the Commonwealth, in emitting the bills in question, acted as 
= agent of the State; and that consequently the bills were issued by the 
State. 

That as a State is prohibited from issuing bills of credit, it can not do in- 
directly what it is prohibited from doing directly. 

That the Constitution intended to place the regulation of the currency un- 
der the control of the Federal Government; and that the act of Kentucky is 
not only in violation of the spirit of the Constitution, but repugnant to its 
letter. 


» tg & ® ~ * * 


This doctrine is startling, as it strikes a fatal blow against the State 
banks, which havea capital of near $400,000,000, and which supply almost the 
entire circulating medium of the country. But let us fora moment ex- 
amine {it dispassionately. 
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For many years after the formation of theConstitution no one 
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t delegated powers. All powers not dele- 
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n yi ‘ r words, lt can not issue 

1 10f paper to ‘r the purposes of money. which was de- 

nomin d, before the ad 1 the ¢ ution, bills of credit. Buta 

State may grant acts of incorp tion 1 atiainn 1 t se objects 

which are essential to the inter of s y. T I idk to 

sovereignty: and the is no linrit ym inthe leral Co 1 its 
exercise by the States, in respect to the in 1 of in 

The court then proceeds to define the bill of credit within the 
meaning of the Constitution, as follows: 

To constitute a bill of credit within the Constitution, tt must be issued 
by a State, on the faith of the State, and be designed to circu ; money. 
It must be a paper which circulates on the credit of the St and ) re- 
ceived and used in the ordinary business of life 

The individual or committee who issue the bill must ha tl to 
bind the State; they must act as agents, and of course do 1 Ww 
personal responsibility, nor impart, as individuals, any credi rr 
These are the leading characteristics of a bill of credit which a Sia an 


not emit. 


The court found that the notes issued by the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth under the authority of the State of Kentucky did not 
possess these requisites; that their payment depended entirely 


upon the faith, the credit, and the property of the bank which 
issued them, and that the agents of the bank, through whom 
they were issued, had no authority to and had not pledged the 


aiw 
Gly, 


therefore deliberately, advis 


and in an opinion of great 
ability, held 





First. That the right of the State to incorporate banks of issue had not 
been surrendered to the Mederal Government, but had been left to them 
‘Second. That the authorization of banks incorporated by them to issue 
| Circulating notes was not an invasion or infringement of the pr ‘ sof 
the Constitution which prohibited States from issuing bills of credit 
This decision was affirmed in 10 Howard, 205; 13 Howard, 12; 
15 Howard, 317. So that the principle which I am endeavoring 


to maintain stands supported by no less than four decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which have never been 
reversed or even questioned. But, sir, it has additional sup- 
port fully as strong. The members of the Convention which 
framed the Constitution did not question it. Those who set it 
in operation, and administered the Government under it, did 


| not deny the power to the States or claim it for the United 


States, and no Congress which has sat since has ever ques- 
tioned it. The enactment of the act of 1866 was an acknowledg- 
ment that only surreptitiously and fraudulently could the right 
be interfered with. 

Dealing with the force and effect which is to be given to the 
construction of laws by those who were concerned in their enact- 
ment, and who were, therefore, supposed to be well informed 
as to the objects to be served, Mr. Webster, in his argument 
before the Supreme Court in the case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, says, with reference to the act of Congress incorporating 
the national bank, then being attacked: 

The executive government has acted upon it, and the courts of law have 
acted uponit. Many of those who doubted or denied the existence of the 
power when first attempted to be exercised have yielded to the first de- 
cision and acquiesced init as a settled question. When all branches of the 
Government have thus been acting on the existence of this power nearly 
thirty years, it would seem almost too late to call it in question, unless 
its repugnancy with the Constitution were plain and manifest 

Judge Marshall says, on the same subject: 


The first question made in this cause is: has Congress power to inc 
rate a bank? 

It has been truly said that this can scarcely be considered as an open 
question, entirely unprejudiced by the former proceedings of the nation 
respecting it. The principle now contested was introduced at a very early 
period of our history, has been recognized by many successive legislatures, 





rpo- 
po 


and has been acted upon by the judicial department, in cases of peculiar 
delicacy, as a law of undoubted obligation. 

It will not be denied thatoa bold and daring usurpation might be resisted 
after an acquiescence still longer and more complete than this. But itis 


conceived that adoubtful question, one on which human reason may pause 
and the human judgment be suspended, in the decision of which the great 
principles of liberty are not concerned, but the respective powers of those 
who are equally the representatives of the people are to be adjusted; if not 
put at rest by the practice of the Government ought to receive a considecra- 
ble impression from that practice. An exposition of the Constitution, de- 
liberately established by legislative acts, on the faith of which an i nse 
property has been advanced, ought not to be lightly disregarded 

Again, in the case of Briscoe against the Bank of Kentucky, 
the Supreme Court — great stress upon the fact that the in- 
corporation of State banks by the several States and the issu- 
ance of circulating notes by them had been for many years after 
the formation of the Government sanctioned by the general ac- 
quiescence of the United States and the action of most of the 
States of the Union. 

There can be no doubt, sir, but that this question had been 
settled as fully, finally, and conclusively as judicial decision and 
general acquiescence could settle it at the time of the adoption 
of the act of 1866. If, then, it be conceded that under the Con- 
stitution the right has been reserved to the States and now in- 
heres in them, can it be maintuined that Congress may lawfully 
and constitutionally destroy that right by any means whatever? 
As I have argued, the use of the taxing power for such a pur- 
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attention. A prohibitive tax would not be the exercise of an 
admitted power. If the tax be prohibitive no revenue can re- 
sult, and therefore the nominal object of the law is defeated by 
the law itself. It could not be maintained as the exercise of this 

wer, because it would be neither the exercise nor the at- 

mpted exercise thereof. And this the court certainly would 
have the authority to declare, unless they reverse the uniform 
current of decisions to which I have called attention. 

The court declares in the Veazie case that an act of Congress 
is the supreme law of the land, butan act of Congress is not the 
supreme law of the land unless enacted pursuant to the Consti- 
tution. If not pursuant to the Constitution, it is not only not 
the supreme law of the land, but no law at all, and it is the 
highest duty of the courts to so declare—a duty which they have 
freely and in a large number of instances unhesitatingly dis- 
charged. 

< passing from this branch of the subject I desire to call 
attention to the case of the United States vs. De Witt, reported 
in 9 Wallace, page 43, where the court held that a provision of the 
internal-revenue act of March, 1867, nominally in aid of the en- 
forcement of the license levied thereby, was null and void, as an 
infringement on the police power of the States. 

The court says: 


There is, indeed, no reason for saying that it was regarded by Congress as 
such a means (as an aid in the collection of revenue), except that it is found 
in an act imposing internal duties. Standing by itself, it —_——_ a regu- 
lation of police; and that 1t was so considered, if not by the Congress which 
enacted it, certainly by the succeeding Congress, may inferred from the 
circumstance, that while all special taxes on illuminating oils were repealed 
by the act of July 20, 1868, which subjected distillers and refiners to the tax 
on sales as manufacturers, this prohibition was left unrepealed. 

As a police regulation, relating exclusively to the internal trade of the 
States, it can only have effect where the legislative authority of Congress 
excludes, territorially, ali State legislation, as for example, in the District 
of Columbia. Within State limits, it can have no constitutional operation. 
This has been so frequently declared — court, results so obviously from 
the terms of the Constitution, and has n so fully explained and supported 
on former occasions, that we think it unnecessary to enter a upon the 
discussion. Citing 5 Howard, 504; 7 Howard, 283; 5 Wallace, 470. 


But, sir, it is contended by some of those who oo State 
bank circulation, notably by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] and the gentleman from Maryland {[Mr. RAYNOR], 
that Congress possesses the independent power to probibit the 
circulation of bank notes as money except those issued under 
authority of the National Government. t us see what sup- 

rt this contention has. It seems not to have been discovered 

Congress until about seventy-five years after the formation 
sr tbe Government, and then ata time when the Constitution 
may be said to have been in a state of innocuous desuetude— 
at a time when the mere goutes that any measure proposed 
was obnoxious to any provision of the Con stitution was sufficient 
to create a suspicion as to the loyalty of the objector. Evidently 
the Congress which passed the act of 1866 had no idea of this 
latent power which now assumes so much force, ora prohibitive 
act would have been passed instead of the subterfuge of an im- 
possible tax. 

I find the existence of the incidental power was claimed in the 
argument of Mr. Webster in the case of McCulloch against the 
State of Maryland, in stating the grounds upon which the incor- 
poration of anational bank might be sustained. He says: 

A bank is a proper and suitable instrument to assist the operations of the 
Government in the collection and disbursement of the revenue; in the oc- 
casional anticipations of taxes and imposts; and in the regulation of the 
—_ currency, as being a part of the trade and exchange between the 

It is notable, however, that while the court elaborately con- 
sidered all of the grounds on which it sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the act of incorporation, it did not even refer toany 
duty or power on the part of the National Government to regu- 
late the currency for the Union. 

In the case of Briscoe against the Bank of Kentucky it is men- 
tioned in behalf of the plaintiff in error “ that the Constitution 
intended to place the regulation of the currency under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, and that the act of Kentucky 
is not only in violation of the spirit of the Constitution, but re- 
pugnant to its letter. But in the printed arguments which ac- 
ae the opinion no reference is made to what is now con- 
tended is the very foundation of our power to so prohibit the 
States from doing the very thing that the court then solemnly 
held they had the right under the Constitutiontodo. The issue 
was made and the power, if it existed, could have been declared 
by the court in the Maryland and Kentucky cases. That it was 
not so declared is conclusive, in my judgment, thatthe Supreme 
Court did not believe that it existed. 

The language of the article of the Constitution will not, in my 
opinion, bear the construction now endeavored to be placed upon 
it. It is as follows: 


To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures. 
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pose would be subject to the objections to which I have called 
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The thing to be regulated is the money which Congress is 
authorized to coin. There is no suggestion in the article that 
it refers to anything else except money which is to be coined by 
Congress, and that of foreign origin. 

We find, by reference to the word ‘‘ regulate,” that it means 
‘*to adjust by rule, method, or established mode; to direct by 
rule or restriction; to subject to governing principles of laws.” 
(Webster's Dictionary.) 

The manner in which this provision of the Constitution is ex- 
ecuted by Congress is certainly a very fair test of the construc- 
tion then placed upon it. 

By reference to the actapproved April 2, 1792, it will be found 
that Congress established a mint for the purpose of a national 
coinage, and among other things regulated the money to be 
coined by providing— ; 

So, 9. That there shall be from time to time struck and coined at the said 
mint, coins of gold, silver, and copper, of the following denominations. val- 
ues. and descriptions, viz.: Eagles—each to be of the value of ten dollars or 
units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven grains and fonr-eighths of 
a grain of pure, or 270 grains of standard gold. alf eagles—. .ch to be of 
the value of rs * * - Quarter eagles—each to be of the value of two 
dollars and ahalfdollar * * * . Dollars or units—each tobe of the value 
of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now current, and to contain three 
hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure, 
or 416 grains of standard silver. Half dollars—each to be of half the value 
of the dollar or unit, and to be composed of silver. Quarter dollars—each to 
be of one-fourth the value of the dollar or unit, and to be composed of silver. 
Dimes—each to be of the the value ofone-tenth of a dollar or unit, and to be 
of silver. Half dimes—each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar 
and to be of silver. Cents—each to be of the value of one-hundredth part of 
a dollar, and to be of copper. Half cents—each to be of the value of half a 
cent, and to be of copper. 

The act then proceeds to give the devices which should be im- 
pressed upon each one of the coins, and to make all the gold and 
silver coins a lawful tender in payments whatsoever. 

On the 8th of May of the same year an act was passed ‘‘ to pro- 
vide for a copper coinage.” 

On January 14, 1793, another act ‘‘regulating the coinage of 
copper. 

n act passed on the 9th of February, 1793, entitled ‘‘An act 
regulating foreign coins, making thema legal tender, and estab- 
lishing their value, etc.” 

An act passed on the 3d of March, 1795, entitled ‘‘An act 
further providing for the mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States.” 

An act approved Ist of February, 1798, ‘‘ Relative to the legal 
tender of foreign gold and silver coins.” 

An act approved 10th of April, 1806, ‘‘ Regulating the legal- 
tender value of foreign coins ia the United States.” 

Another act on the 29th of April, 1816, ‘To regulate the 
ee senner value of certain foreign coins within the United 

s. 

An act of the 3d of March, 1819, ‘‘ Continuing in force the 
legal-tender value in the United States of foreign coins.” 

Another act on the 3d of March, 1821, ‘‘ Regulating the legal- 
tender value of the crown and 5-franc piece of France.” 

And so Congress has continued to regulate the money which 
it has coined from that day until the act of 1866, when it under- 
took to regulate all currency in the United States by the en- 
actment of a statute imposing a prohibitive tax on all that 
were not issued by sathoctty of the Federal Government. 

Great force, Mr. Chairman, has been given by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania[Mr. DALZELL]to the utterances of Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Gallatin on this subject. Strange to 
say, he ignores the fact that the position taken by these gentle- 
men were directly overruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case which I have already cited and commented on 
atconsiderable length—thatof Briscoe against the Bank of Ken- 
tucky. The same position might have been taken in the Mary- 
land case. It was adverted to by Mr. Webster, but, as I have 
remarked, does not seem to have been considered by the court. 
The case of Craig vs. The State of Missouri (4 Peters, 442), so 
confidently relied upon by the = from Pennsylvania, 
differs so widely from the question we are considering to-day 
that I am somewhat astonished he should cite it as authority. 

In that case the State of Missouri had emitted bills of credit 
directly in conflict with the constitutional provision. The cir- 
culation which had been issued was directly by authority of the 
State, and rested exclusively for its payment on the good faith 
of the State. There was no recourse anywhere else than against 
the State, and it was therefore held to have been issued in con- 
travention of the constitutional provision. 

The Supreme Court elaborately in the Briscoe case draws the 
distinction between the bill of credit emitted by the State and 
the circulating note issued by the incorporated bank. 

Says the court: 
aoe eee s be 2 argument is admitted that a State can not by de- 


vice t may emit bills of credit. But the question arises, What 
is a bill of credit wi the mi of the Constitution? On the answer of 
this ee depend the constituti ty or unconstitutionality of the act im 
q 











1894. 
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In the year 1769 the Colonial Legislature of Maryland passed an “act for 


emitting bills of credit,” in which bills to the amount of $318,000 were au- 
thorized to be struck, under the direction of two commissioners whom the 

vernor should appoint. The commissioners were authorized to make 

oans on good security. to draw bills of exchange on London, under certain 

eircumstances, and they were authorized to reissue the bills issued by 
them. 

In the year 1712 South Carolina established a public bank and issued £48,- 
000 in bills of credit, called bank bills. 

These bills were emitted on the credit of the colonies and were essentially 
different from the circulating notes of incorporated banks. 


These two instances were cited by the court as exemplifying 
the difference between the bills of credit emitted by a State, 
which were prohibited by the Constitution, and those issued by 
corporations as I have above stated. 

It was insisted that the principles involved in the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky were settled in the suit of 
Craig and others against the State of Missouri—the case so con- 
fidently relied upon by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
court said with reference to it: 


In that case the court decided that the following paper, issued under a leg- 
islative act of Misscuri, was a bill of credit within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution: 

“This certificate shall be receivable at the Treasury or an 
fices of the State of Missouri in the discharge of taxes or debts due to the 
State, in the sum of dollars, with interest for the same at the rate of 
2 per cent per annum from the date.” 

y the act, certificates in this form of various amounts were issued and 
were receivable in discharge of all taxes or debts due to the State, and in 
payment of salaries of State officers. 

our of the seven judges considered that these certificates were designed 
to circulate as money; that they were issued on the credit of the State, and 
consequently were repugnant to the Constitution. 

These certificates were loaned on good security, at different loan offices of 
the State, and weresigned by the auditor and treasurerof the State. They 
were receivable in payment of salt, at the public salt works, ‘‘and the pro- 
ceeds of the salt springs, the interest accruing to the State, and all estates 

urchased by officers under the provisions of the act, and all the debts then 
} or which should become due tothe State, were pledged and constituted a 
fund for the redemption of the certificates;’’ and the faith of the State was 
also pledged for the same purpose. 

It is only necessary— 


Says the court— 


to compare these certificates wich the notes issued by the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth to see that no two things which have any property in common 
could be more unlike. They both circulated as money, and were receivable 
on public account; but in every other particular they were essentially differ- 
ent. 

If to constitute a bill of credit, either the form or substance of the Mis- 
souri certificate is requisite, it is clear that the notes of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth can not be called bills of credit. To include both papers 
under one designation would confound the most important distinctions, 
not only as to their form and substance, but also as to their origin and ef- 
fect. 

There is no petetele decided by the court in the case of Craig vs. The State 
of Missouri which at all conflicts with the views here presented. Indeed, 
the views of the court are sustained and strengthened by contrasting the 
present case with that one. 


of the loan of- 





That is to say, that while under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution the States are prohibited from emitting bills of credit on 
the faith and credit of the State, there is no provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the States from authorizing cor- 

orations to issue circulating notes which depend for their re- 
domption on the capital and property of the corporations which 
issue them. 

The distinction is so perfectly clear that I am astonished that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania should have endeavored to 
impose upon the committee the authority in the Missouri case 
as having any application whatever to the question now under 
consideration. While it may be very true that Mr. Calhoun, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Gallatin, and other distinguished statesmen 
of the early days of the Republic may have considered that the 
construction now sought to be placed upon the Constitution ought 
then to have been regarded, yet the fact remains that no bill to 
carry these views into effect ever seems to have been introduced. 
Congress never seems to have adopted their views of the ques- 
tion; no court ever maintained them; and that the practice of 
the Government from the date of the organization of the first 
Congress under the Constitution down to the Congress which 
sat in 1866 conceded fully, freely, and without any question that, 
whatever might be the hardships of State bank circulation, the 
right of the States to authorize it was clear and unquestionable. 

I pass now, Mr. Chairman, to the question of expediency— 
whether it is wise to return to this system. 

Allthe arguments against it are based upon the disastrous fluc- 
tuations in the value of State bank circulation issued up to about 
1845. Because some of the States of the Union have passed laws 
authorizing the general incorporation of banks which did not 
provide with sufficient safety for the redemption and payment 
of the notes which they issued, the conclusion is sought to be 
drawn that such legislation would be repeated. This argument 
fails to take into any consideration whatever the changed con- 
ditions which now exist, and that the world in general and this 
country in particular has progressed as much in the science of 
banking as it has inanything else. It fails to take into any con- 





sideration whatever that banks of this character had been weeded 
out and their circulation had disappeared entirely. 

It is singular that gentlemen have no doubt whatever of the 
capacity of the people to elect statesmen to represent them in 
the Congress of the United States, but are unwilling to trust 
them to elect men of equal patriotism, sagacity,and integrity to 
the State Legislature. It would be supposed from their argu- 
ments thafall the financia! wisdom of the nation is concentrated 
in the Congress of the United States, and they reach this con- 
clusion without regard to the distressed condition of the coun- 
try, which is attributed largely to Congressional legislation, or 
rather to the want of it. 

The effect of the act which destroyed State banks, and in ef- 
fect created national banks, was to give for many years a prac- 
tical monopoly of the banking business to the latter institutions. 
It made bonds of the United States the sole basis of bank circu 
lation, and thereby gave them an abnormalvalue. It destroyed 
that quality in all State and municipal securities, and to that ex- 
tent sent them belowan abnormal value. It deprived the South 
especially of the only basisof bank circulation which it possessed, 
and to that extent has acted as a grievous injustice to that sec- 
tion of our country. 

The bonds which were issued by the United States during the 
continuance of the late war necessarily fell into the hands of the 
Northern people, except those which were sent abroad. The 
enormous sums disbursed in the maintenance of the Army and 
conducting the operations of the war remained in the northern 
part of the Union, and these, in turn, were exchanged for the 
bonds issued to sustain the credit of the Government. 

When the war closed one-half of the Union was afflicted, if I 
may use such a term, witha plethora of money; the South with 
a dearth of it, and with every industry temporarily de-troyed. 
The proceedsof the remnantof cotton and other products which 
we had on hand were rapidly sent North in the purchase of the 
supplies necessary to be had and in the payment of debts. For 
years we struggled with the adversities which followed the 
war. 

Our State bonds, municipal and county bonds—in fact, all the 
securities which we could make—were worthless under the ex- 
isting system asa basis of bank circulation; and in consequence 
all the money which we have had we did not earn had to be bor- 
rowed from our more fortunate neighborsand extravagant rates 
of interest paid upon it. This has continued until the demand 
is well-nigh universal for a return to such a system as will ena- 
ble us to utilize the securities which we have. The State of 
Louisiana alone has a bonded debt of some $12,000,000. The 
city of New Orleans one amounting, [ think, to about $17,000,- 
000. Thess obligations are sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
constitution of the State. They are irrevocably valid obligations 
upon which the interest has not been defaulted for many years. 
They are as safe a basis for bank circulation as bonds of the 
United States, and if they could be utilized for this purpose 
would furnish an abundance of safe circulation representing 
money for several of the Southern States. The benefit of such 
a system would bo twofold —the one in the increase of the value 
of securities not now available for this purpose; the other in in- 
creasing the circulation where it is most needed. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been clearly proved by the gentlemen 
who preceded me—the gentleman from South Carolina | Mr. 
IzLAR], my colleague from Louisiana | Mr. M&eYER], and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia |Mr. LAWSON]—we can take our handsoff 
the States, restore to them the liberty of action guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, without the slightest danger. The 
State of Massachusetts has had a magnificent banking system: 
the State of New York the same; also the States of Indiana, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. There may be others. I have 
not given this branch of the subjectany thorough investigation. 
I know, however, at the outbreak of hostilities between the 
States the three banks of New Orleans were in a most flourish- 
ing condition. Their depositors and bill-holders were secured by 
the mostrigidlaws; their notes were preferred tocoin through- 
out the States where they circulated; they were at par in New 
York and the other money centersof the nation in L856 and 1860; 
and I am utterly unable to perceive why gentlemen who live in 
States whose people do not need the benefits which would 
flow from the adoption of the amendment under consideration, 
should so earnestly and energeticully seek to withhold from 
others a relief which is so urgently demanded and required. 

It is perfectly idle, sir, to say that we require a uniformity 
of circulation in order to maintain a uniformity of taxation. It 
is perfectly idle tosay that the United States can suffer any 

ssible loss by reason of a depreciation in the value of State 
bank circulation, because under existing laws all taxes due the 
United States are payable solely in money authorized by the 
United States, and there would not only be no necessity but 
there would be no possibility of any loss by the Government in 
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taking this character of money, because the officers charged 
with the collection of the public revenue would not receive it. 
So, sir, it is idle to talk of the losses which would be incurred 
by the depreciation of this circulation if it should find its way 
into localities where the banks which issueit would be unknown. 
With our modern appliances for making exchanges and means 
for rapid communication the value of such notes could be easily 
ascertained, and the deduction which the holder would be 
oblived to suffer would be only such as he would suffer if he 
held a check on a distant bank instead of a note issued by a dis- 
tant bank. 

besides, the principle of the survival of the fittest has already 
eliminated not only objectionable banks but objectionable bank- 
ing systems. Many of the States which suffered from this de- 

preciation of the circulation have constitutional provisions pro- 
hibiting their Legislatures from granting any such charters. 

The money which would be issued if thisamendment is adopted 
would not be received by thepublic unless the laws under which 
it is authorized guaranteed the public that it would be met, and 
it would scarcely be needed at all for interstate commerce, be- 
cause there is an abundance of Federal money to serve all the 
purposes of exchanges. Durin set enna to which gentlemen 
have referred there was no Federal money except gold and 
silver. 

There was a manifest insufficiency of it to do the business of 
the country and to conduct and facilitate the enormous develop- 
ment then going on. It was State bank money or no money, 
and it would be difficult to tell now whether even the irredeem- 
able issues of State bank circulation were in the long run bene- 
ficial or hurtful. It is very certain that large areas of country 
were opened to civilization by this means, and it is doubtful if 
there were any other means adequate at that time for the pur- 
poses which this paper served. 

After having mm the matter careful consideration, it is my 
candid and sincere opinion, not only that we are trampling upon 
one of the sovereign rights of the States in —_——— them 
from incorporating banks of issue, but we are also depriving the 
people, especially of the Southern States, of means easily acces- 
sible to relieve themselves from the financial pressure from 
which they have suffered for a number of years past, and that 
with the adoption of this amendment we would have an era of 
prosperity, of renewed energy, of enterprise, and of develop- 
ment, to which for many years we have been utter strangers. 
[Loud applause. ] 


[Mr. CANNON of Illinois addressed the House. See ap- 
pendix.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has the floor 
now. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the words of 
Calhoun, ‘It is, then, my impression that, in the present con- 
dition of the world, a paper currency, in some form, if not nec- 
essary, is almost indispensablein financial and commercial opera- 

tions of civilized and extensive communities.” 

As a representative of the metals, and always redeemable in 
coin, it possesses a great superiority over an exclusive metallic 
currency, because of its greater cheapness, lightness, and porta- 
bility; because it can be safely expanded beyond the volume of 
metallic currency, and at the same time made certain of re- 
demption in the metals; and, finally, because the metals are left 


in safety-vaults as a redemption fund, saving the loss by clipping - 


and wear. 

Under what authority shall this currency be issued, and by 
what limitations shall it be surrounded to guarantee its safety? 
Some of the requisites of a sound and beneficial paper medium 
are, certainty of redemption in coin, and capacity for expansion 
to meet the growing requirements of commerce. Since the es- 
tablishment of our Federal Union several plans and methods 
have been tried. We have had State banks, United States 
banks, national banks, and notes issued directly by the Govern- 


ment. 
National banks, as at present constituted, are based u = the. 
r in-| 
terest to perpetuate the national debt, because their issues are 


debt, and not upon the wealth of the country; it is to 
based u 
fare of t 
except when absolutel 
extinguishment. The form of the 


n it, and thus their interests are op 
indispensable, and requires its early 
presen 


trated wealth to advocate extravagent expenditures, and to op- 
pose any application of the surplus revenue of the Government 
to the extinguishment of its bonded debt. 

This system was evolved from theeme ies of war, and its 
Object was to create a market for the bonis of the Government, 
but the necessity which inspired their creation has long since 
pessed away, for the bonds of the Government have been for 
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— to the wel-. 
people, which forbids the creation of a national debt, | 


t national banking sys | 
tem makes it to the interest of an immense element of concen- 
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many years in ready demand at prices much above their face 
value. The entire system should be reorganized and based upon 
coin, and the Government should be relieved from the burden 
of redemption; there should be no favored individuals nor classes. 
Thus reorganized, we would be free from danger, free from 
injury, and the system could be made beneficial to the entire 
people, 

But, Mr. Chairman, no national system of banks can be made 
so universal and so pervasive as to supply the wants of tradein 
all parts of the country; a large void still remains, a large field 
is still unoccupied, and this should be filled bya State bank circu- 
lation. State banks existed in almost every State of the Union 
until they were taxed out of existence by the Federal Govern- 
mentduring the war. They accomplished a beneficent and valu- 
able purpose by furnishing the people with a local circulation. 
Passing through all the processes of origin, organization, and 
experiment there were occasional failures, but a constant im- 
provement. 

These occasional failures are no more to be urged against this 
than any other system. Government banks have sometimes 
failed and often suspended, bringing injury and ruin to many. 
The Bank of England suspended specie payments for twenty 
years, and while the notes of our national banks are safe, be- 
cause guaranteed by the Government, the banks themselves 
often fail and the deposits are lost in whole or in part. 

We are often asked if we wish to return to the old antewar 
State bank system. Wedonot. We wish an improved system 
based upon and guided by the experience of the past. In reply 
we might ask if the advocates of the national banks wish to re- 
turn to the United States banks, such as were chartered in 1791 
and in 1816. It is true that some of our wisestand ablest states- 
men, notably Jefferson and Calhoun, were opposed to the State 
bank system then in existence, but the features to which they 
objected had been almost entirely removed before the war, and 
neither of them believed that the Government had any consti- 
tutional power td forbid their existence. Mr. Jefferson used 
this language: 

And that for this the States should be urged to concede to the 

eral Government, with the saving of chartered rights, the exclusive 
power of establishing banks of discount for paper. 

He was too wise a statesman to ask for a power which he be- 
lieved already in the possession of the Federal Government. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
[Volume 6, page 139.] 


. 


JUNE 24, 1813. 
To JoHN W. Epps: 

In such a nation there is one and one only resource for loans, sufficient to 
carry them through the expense of a war, and that will always be sufficient 
= > ae power of an honest government, punctual in the preservation of 

ts faith. 

The fund I mean is the mass of circulating coin. Everyone knows that, 
although not literally, it is nearly true, that every paper dollar emitted 
banishes a silver one from the circulation. A nation, therefore, making its 
purchases and payments with dills fitted for circulation thrusts an equal 
sum of coin out of circulation. This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, 
and yet the vendor recei payment in a medium as effectual as coin for 
his purchases or awe as no claim to interest, and so the nation may 
continue to issue its bills as far as its wants require and the limits of the 
circulation will admit. 

Those limits are understood to extend with us at present to $200,000,000, a 
greater sum than would be necessary for any war. But this, the only re- 
source which the Government could command with certainty, the States 
have fooled away, nay corruptly alienated to swindlers and shavers, under 
the cover of private banks. 


° Volume ‘ 199. 
: oe } SEPTEMBER 11, 1813. 


| To Mr. Epps: 


The question Will be asked, and ought tobe icoked at, what is to be the 
as uree if loans can not be obtained? There is but one “ Carthago deienda 
esi oe 

Bank paper must be suppressed, and the Coie medium must be re- 
stored to the nation to whom it belongs. It is the only fund on which they 
can rely for loans; it is the only resource which can never fail them, and it 
is an abundant one for ev necessary purpose. Treasury bills, bottomed 
on taxes, bearing or not bear interest, as may be found necessary, thrown 
into circulation, Will take the Y any of so much gold and silver, which last, 
when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, and thus keep the 
quantum of medium at its salutary level. 


[Volume 6, page 246. 
f J NOVEMBER 6, 1813. 

To JoHN W. Epps: 

The sum of what has been said is, that termitting the constitutional 

uestion on the authority of Congress, and considering this application on 
the grounds of reason alone, it would be best that our medium should be so 
ae to our produce as to be on par with that of the countries with 
w we trade, and whose medium is in a sound state; that specie is the 
most because it will serve its own level, because hav- 
ing in and universal value, and it is the surest resource of reliance in 
time of war; that the trifling economy of paper as a cheaper medium, or its 
convenience for transmission, wolghs nothing in tion to the advan- 
Snaneat Go pens metals; that it is liable to be abused, has been, is, and 
forever will be abused, in every country in which it is permitted; that it is 
a een ese States which has never been reached by 
any ‘nation, France excepted whose dreadful catastrophe sbould be a 
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warning against the instrument which produced it; that we are already at 
ten or twenty times the due quantity of medium; inasmuch that no mal 
knows what his property is now worth, because it is bloating while he is cal 
culating, and sttil less What it will be worth when the medium sha! 
Heved from its present dropsical state; and thatitis a palpable fal od 
to say that we can have specie for our paper whenever demanded. Instead, 
then, of yielding to thecries of scarcity of medium set up by the speculators, 
projectors, andcommercial gamblers, no endeavors should be spared to be- 
gin the work of reducing it by such gradual means as may give time to pri- 
vate fortunes to preserve their poise, and settledown with subsiding medium; 
and that, for this purpose, the States should be urged to concede to the Gen- 
eral Government, with a saving of chartered rights, the excessive power of 
establishing banks of discount for paper. 











[Vohume 6, page 382.] 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1894. 
To THOMAS COOPER: 

Congress may now borrow of the public, and without interest, all the 
money they may want, to the amount of a competent circulation, by merely 
issuing their own promissory notesof proper denominations for the larger 
purposes of circulation but not for the smali. Leave that door open for the 
entrance of metallic money. And, to give readier credit to their bills with- 
out obliging themselves to give cash for them on demand, let their collect- 
ors be instructed to do so when they have cash. 


{Volume 6, pages 392, 393.] 


To (probably) the PRESIDENT: 


If ft have used any expression restraining the emission of Treasury notes to 
asufficient medium, as your letter seems to imply, I have done it inadvert- 
ently, and under the impression then possessing me that the war would be 
very short. A sufficient medium would not, on the principles of any writer, 
exceed $30,000,000, and on those of some not ten millions. Our experience 
has proved that it may be run up to two or three hundred millions without 
more than doubling what would be the price of things under a sufficient 
medium, or say a metallic one, which would always keep itself at the 
cient point; and if they rise to this term, and the descent from it be grad- 
ual, it would not produce sensible revolutions in private fortunes. 

I shall be able to explain my views more definitely by the use of numbers. 
Suppose we require to carry on the war an annual loan of twenty millions; 
thén I propose that in the first year you shall lay a tax of two millions and 
emit twenty millions of Treasury notes, of a size proper for circulation and 
bearing no interest, to the redemption of which the proceeds of that tax 
Shall be inviolably pledged and applied by recalling annually their amount 
of the identical bills funded on them. The second year lay another tax of 
two millions and emit twenty millions more. The third year the same, and 
so on, until you have reached the maximum of taxes which ought to be im- 

osed. 

. Ali we should have to do would be, when the war should be ended, to leave 
the gradual extinction of these notes to the operation of the taxes pledged for 
theirredemption; not to suffer adollar of paper to be emitted by either public 
orprivate authority, butlet the metallic medium flow back intothe channels 
of circulation, andoccupy them until another war should oblige us to recur 
for - support to the same resource and the same process on the circulating 
medium. 


[Volume 6, page 419.] 
FFBRUARY 11, 1815. 
To Mr. CRAWFORD: 

Treasury notes of small as well as high denominations, bottomed on a tax 
which would redeem them inten years, would place at our disposal the 
whole circulating medium of the United States a fund of credit sufficient to 
carry us through any probable length of war. A small issue of such paper 
is now commencing. It will immediately supersede the bank paper; nobody 
receiving that now but forthe purposes of the day, and never in payments 
which are to lie by for any time. In fact, all the banks having declared they 
will not give cash in exchange for their own notes, these circulate merely 
because there is no other medium of exchange. As soon as the Treasury 
notes get into circulation, the others will cease to hold any competition with 
them. I trust that another year will confirm this experiment, and restore 
this fund to the public, who ought never more to permit its being filched 
from them by private speculators and disorganizers of the circulation. 


[Volume 6, page 498.] 
OCTORER 16, 1815. 
To Mr. GALLATIN: 


We are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania be not suppressed. 
Aut Carthago aut Roma delenda est. The war, had it proceeded, would have 
upset our Government; and a new one, whenever tried, will doit. And so 
it must be while our money, the nerve of war, is much or little, real or im- 
aginary, as our bitterest enemies choose to make it. 
and if this country could not be carrjed through the longest war against her 
most powerful enemy, without even knowing the want of a dollar, without 
dependence on the traitorous classes of her citizens, without bearing hard 
on the resources of her ple or loading the public with an indefinite bur- 
den of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen. 

Not a any novel 
and well experience: 
ali times, by reasonable taxes 


means; b 


0 
fa war, ai by the necessary emissions of 


public paper of circulating size, this bottomed on special taxes, redeemable. 


annually as this speciecomes in, and finally within a moderate period—ever 
with the flood of private paper which we were deluged, would the Treas- 
ury have ventured its credit in bills of circula size, as of five or ten dol- 
Jars, etc., they would have been greedily received by the people in preference 
to bank paper. But unhappily the towns of America were considered as the 
nation of America, the disposition of the inhabitants of the former, as those 
of the latter, and the Treasury for want of confidence in the country, deliv- 
ered itself bound hand and foot to bold and bankrupt adventurers and pre 
tenders to be money holders, whom it could have crushed at any moment. 
Even the half-bold, half-timid threat of the Treasury showed at once that 
these jugglers were at the feet of the Government. For it never was, and is 
not, any confidence in their frothy bubbles, and the want of all other 
medium, which induced, or now induces, the country people to take their 
paper; and at this moment, when nothing else is to be had, no man will re- 
ceive it but to pass it away instantly, none for distant purposes. We are 
now without any common measure of the value of property,.and private 
fortunes are put up or down at the will of the worst of our citizens. 


Put down the banks, | 


oject, not by any charlatanerie, but by the ordinary | 


he total prohibition of all private paper at | 3, page 83) he says: 
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Volume 6, pa 8 
: JUNE 20, 18 
To WILLIAM H. CRAawrorpb: 

This is one of three great measures n ary to insure us permanent 
prosperity. This preservesour peace. A second should enabie us to mee 
any War, by adopting the report of the War Department, for placing the 
force of the nation at effectual « id; and a third yuld insure re 
sources of money by the su ssion a iring poace 
and licensing that of the nation alone during waz rhe ic medium o 
which we should be possessed at the comme ment of a war, would be a suf 
ficient fund for all the loans we should need through i i », and if 
the national bills issued, be bottomed (as is indispensa um 1 lwes of 
specific taxes for their redemption within certain and modera ) and 
be of proper denominations for circulation, no inte: on th 


necessary or just, because they would answer to 
metallic money withdrawn and replaced by them 


everyone 


I have here some extracts from his writings giving h 
ion upon the financial question, which I shall not tr 
committee by reading, but ask that they be printed a | 
my remarks. The truth is that Mr. Jotferson and Mr. Cal 
were opposed both to State and national banks, and favored 1 
ing but a metallic circulation except in times of war and 
emergencies, and Mr. Jefferson's idea was to issue the note 
small quantities, payable at a certain fixed period, bearing 
bearing interest, as might be suggested by necessity, recciva! 
at the option of the creditor and issued in large denominatio: 

During the war of 1812 there were six issues of these ‘re 
ury notes, amounting to nearly $37,000,000; from 1837 to 
there were thirteen issues, amounting to $47,000,000. 
them were legal tender; in fact, I have found only one i in 
where an attempt was made to make them so, and that was | 
by a vote of over 2tol. They were nearly all large notes, p 
able at a fixed period and bearing interest; in fact, no sta 
mau and no party, before the war, ever advocated the issue o 
Treasury notes for the ordinary currency of the country. ‘1 
Democrats denounced national banks in every platform from 
1840 to 1560, the Whigs were not partial to State banks, and 
some Democratic statesmen opposed them both. 

Having aided to destroy the United States Bank, Benton w 
such an ultra hard-money man that he offered a proposition 1 
forbid the chartering of State banks, but it was lost, been 
very few men then believe d that the Government possessed 
constitutional power to tax them out of existence. We 
often referred to Great Britain as the model from which we a 
to obtain rules for the establishment of a safe financial system. 
That country has 3 Royal Banks, 125 joint-stock banks, and 
3,960 branch banks. These banks issue a paper currency. v- 
eral other countries in Europe allow the issue of paper crr 
rency by private banks. Now, even if the Federal Governme:t 
has the constitutional power to forbid the creation of Sta 
banks, which is doubtful, it is a power that should net be execr- 
cised. Leave the States to their own option. Some of them 
would charter banks; some would not. 

My State has had six constitutions since it won its independ- 
ence from Mexico, and with the exceptionof the constitution of 
1869, framed by the Republican party, they have all contained 
a prohibition against State banks. The people of each partic 
lar State certainly know their own interests and certain! y kx: 
how to protect them. To deny that they can and will do soi 
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to deny their capacity for self-government. In the wordsof the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAwson], ‘‘ Far too much intel- 
ligence is arrogated by Congress, and far too little accredited 


to the State.” 

While the State bank system is most strongly supported by 
Democrats and the national-bank system by Republicans, our 
Populist friends advocate still another system. They believe 
that we should issue paper, not as the representative of money, 
but as money itself; not as a promise to pay, but as final pay- 
meut. They have fixed an arbitrary amount of $50 per capita as 
necessary to transact the business and perform the exchanges of 
the country. To sustain their views they quote from Calhoun 
and from Jefferson. It is true that Calhoun made some state- 
ments which, separated from their proper connection, would 
seem to give countenance to thistheory. In his speech (volume 


I go further; it appears to me after bestowing the best reflection 1 can 
give the subject, that no convertibie paper, that is no paper whose credit 
rests on a promise to pay, is suitable for currency. 


Page 85: 


On what then ought a papercurrencytorest? Iwouldsayondemand an 
supply simply, which regulates the value of everything else; the constan 
demand which the Government has on a community for its necessary sup- 
plies. A medium resting on this demand which simply obligates the Gov 
ernment to receive it in all of its dues to the exclusion of everything « ex 
cept gold and silver, and which shall be optional with those who have de 
mands on Government to receive or not, would, it seems to me, be as stable 
in its value as those metals themselves, and be as little liabiet :as the 
power of coining. 


But in his speech delivered October 3, 1837, he qualified his 
previous statements, as follows: 
Believing that there might be a sound, a safe paper curr: 
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the credit of the Government exclusively, I was desirous that those who are 
responsible and have the power should have availed themselves of the op- 
rtunity of the temporary deficit in the Treasury and the postponement of 
e fourth installment intended to be deposited with the States, to use them 
as the means of affording a circulation for the present relief of the country 
and the banks during the process of separating them from the Government. 


Again he says: 


Instead of excluding all paper from circulation, I suggested the use, not 
of Treasury notes as he stated, nor of any other papercontaining a promise 
to pay, but simply one which should contain a promise to be received in the 
dues of the Government, and that, too, only to the extent necessary to meet 
the temporary deficit of the Treasury and to alleviate the process of sepa- 
rating from the banks. 


Mr. Calhoun opposed making any paper alegal-tender, and was 
as widely separated from the Populists as the North from the 
South Pole. While they are honest, their theories, in my 
opinion, are condemned by reason, judgment, and the wisdom 
and expvrience of the past. The only proposition upon which 
we can agree with them is that the volume of money should 
keep pace with the increase in commerce and in exchanges. 
We can and will do this by the restoration of silver as a money 
metal, and on the double basis of gold and silver we will estab- 
lish a paper currency that will meet the wants of the people. 

I know not how it is, Mr. Chairman, in other portions of the 
Union, but in my State the Populists call themselves ‘ Jefferso- 
nian Democrats;” they claim to be followers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and believers in his doctrine, and “ earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” 

Thomas Jefferson favored the lowest taxes consistent with an 
economical execution of the duties of government, limited to 
its simplest functions. The two great parties have alternately 
ruled the country, and they have each a record; the Populist 
party has never been in power, and we can judge them only by 
the measures they offer. 

I have before me a bill introduced by Mr. Davis of Kansas 
giving a service pension to all the soldiers of the late war, their 
widows or minor children, ranging from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, in addition to the invalid pensions now paid. I 
have also before me a statement from the Pension Office which 
I shall read and ask to have printed in the RECORD, showing 
that it would involve an additional cost of $300,000,000. 

Mr. Davis has also introduced a bill to provide for the enlist- 
mentof 500,000 men in an industrial army, to be clothed, fed. and 
paid in the same manner as soldiers in the regular Army; these 
men are to be employed on the public works. 

very other man has as much right to employment as these 
men, and if the Government undertakes to employ and pay them 
all, then we will have it supporting the people, and not the peo- 
ple the Government. 

If it does not employ them all, some have special privileges; 
and then what becomes of the Jeffersonian doctrine of ‘‘ equal 
and exact justice to all men?” 

The same gentleman has introduced a bill to require the 
United States Government, on application of the debtor, to take 
up all land mortgages in the United States, carry them for 
twenty years and charge 1 per cent per annum for interest. 
Similar bills have been introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. KEM], and in the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas |Mr. PEFFER]. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has also introduced 
a bill establishing prohibition throughout the United States and 
imposing a penalty of not less than $5,000 fine and three years’ im- 

ori-onment, and not more than $100,000 fine and twenty years’ 
eprieen on anyone who shall violate the law, or know it 
to be violated by others without giving the information to the 
proper officer. This bill shows an utter disregard of constitu- 
tional limitation, of States’ rights, and individual liberty, yet 
its author is a conspicuous member of the party which in my 
State calls itself the *‘ Jeffersonian Democracy.” 

These are only a few of the many bills of kindred character 
introduced into both Houses by members of the Populist party, 
but they are sufficient to show the drift of their doctrines. 

The cure for our political ills is not to be found in socialism 
or paternalism, but in individualism. In the words of Thomas 
Jelferson, ‘‘ If we can preventour rulers from wasting the labors 
of the people under the pretense of caring for them, they must 
become happy.” 

Let us, then, as rapidly as ible remove every form of dis- 
crimination; destroy so-called protection in our tariff system; 
make free trade our ultimate end; restore silver to its rightful 
~ in the coinage of the country; reduce the Government to 

ts simplest functions; lighten the taxes, and reduce the burdens 
of the people, and, finally, allow the States their constitutional 
option to provide a local currency for their own people, and 
en will begin such an era of prosperity as has not been wit- 
nessed since we became an independent people. 
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APPENDIX. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1894. 

DEAR Sir: I respectfully return ‘‘H. R. 3487," giving my careful estimate 
that the enactment of this bill would cause an annual increase to our pen- 
sion expenditure of fully $300,000,000; said additional burden but slowly 
growing lighter through the ravages of death. Though I express my con- 
clusions mainly in round numbers I would say that my estimate has been 
carefully and studiously formed. 

The difficult factor in the problem is the proportionate numbers of en- 
listments for one, two, three, and four years, respectively. Mr. Nicholson, 
of the Army and Navy survivors’ division, had prepared an elaborate table 
of nearly 500,000 invalid pensioners according to their number of months of 
service, That very valuable table he kindly placed at my disposal, oe 
enabiing me to make my“ estimate ’’ not a guess, but really a close approxl- 
mation to the correct answer to your question. 

Approaching the subject from two other independent standpoints I reached 
substantially the same conclusions he had; so feel safe in setting forth the 
following as the practically correct proportion of enlistments for one, two, 
three, and four years, respectively, of the soldiers of the rebellion, viz: 

Men serving one year, or less, were 33} per cent of total enlistments. 

eo than one and not exceeding two years, 23 per cent of total enlist- 
ments. 

— than two and not exceeding three years, 28} per cent of total enlist- 
ments. 

More than three years, 154 per cent of total enlistments. 

Below [ lay before you a table in which the 1,200,000 survivors of tho waro 
the rebellion who are to be invited to partake of the national bounty (and 
have assumed that all will accept the invitation) are divided according to the 
requirements of the bill herewith. The percentages vary slightly from the 
preceding table, as said bill covers different periods of service. 

















3 
a Annual 
Class. 8 | Soldiers. | service Total. 
8 pensions. 
& 
Class 1. Ninety days to less than one 
SO. cninatnaniat staat meraubanl 30 360, 000 $120 | $43, 200, 000 
Class 2. One year but less than two 
Bae delete Dia srccaiehinn's ania 300, 000 180 | 54, 000, 000 
Class 3. oyears but less than three 
WORE: cnitktedinsdtividane cae” Sae 276, 000 240 | 66,240, 000 
Class 4. Three years or more ......... 22 24, 000 300 | 79, 200, 000 





Representing the annual increase to invalid pensioners. 


In common with other statisticians,I have assumed that the survivors 
number 1,200.000. These figures have been doing service in all pension cal- 
culations since 1890. My own fkrurings incline me to believe that, even now, 
in 1894, they err, if at allin being an underestimate. The rate of mortality 
among veterans has been lower than has been supposed. During the first 
fifteen years after the termination of the war the severely disabled and the 
men of frail physique died, leaving behind a race of more than average tough- 
ness of fiber and tenacity of life. For several years our tables showed an 
actual decrease in the rates of mortality. The pousiy ong effects of the war 
have not been duly considered. Of what other class can it be said that after 
thirty years wrestling with chronic diarrhea, disease of heart. liver, lungs, 
or kidneys (sometimes with all of them combined), friendly examining sur- 
geons, in tens of thousands of cases, are scarcely able to find enough dis- 
ability to hang the smallest pension upon? 

At the start we were picked men, men whom life insurance companies 
would designate as a ‘select class,’’ and after no little study of the question 
Iam satisfied that our army experience has simply deprived us of our in- 
creased ‘‘ expectation of life’’ and lowered us down into the class with life’s 
average and ee That far, and no farther, if that far. 

Section 2 of H. R. , provides that every rebellion widow shall receive a 
pension (not exceeding per month) equal to that which her husband was 
receiving, or to which he was entitled at the time of his death, to be con- 
tinued in case of the widow’s death, or remarriage, untilthe minor children 
shall have aT reached the age of 18 years. The increase of pension 
under this bill to present widows shall date from the date of their appli- 
cations therefor, and subsequent widows to receive their pensions from the 
date of the soidier’s death. 

This section is retroactive. What potentiality lies in the words ‘‘or to 
which he was entitled to receive at the time of his death,’ I know not. 
Surely he was entitled to receive at least that which he would receive if 
living under the operations of this law. Consequently the widow's would 
range in classes of $12, $15, $20, and $25 per month respectively. There are 
now on the rolls 110,222 widows draw each $144 per annum, and 81,952 
drawing each &96; a total annual sum of &23,739,000, not computing what they 
receive on account of their minor children, whose minority isto be extended 
tol8 years. Under this bill our present widows would draw annually $%1,880,- 


000, an increase of $28,141,000. 

So far all is plain 5 Beyond, there is little but conjecture. Since 
1862 the claims of 295.366 widows have been rejected, or are still pending. 
The aeenge of this bill would show the wonderful vitality of the widows of 
our Palen rave. The annual increase that this bill wou: d cause, so far as 
the 1,200,000 survivors are concerned, can be closely a to, but 
there is another and puzz factor in the problem. One million soldiers 
have died since 1861, and by rebellion widows’ claims have been allowed; 
therefore 647,460 of our dead are not represented in our pension rolls. How 

of them havesurviving pensionable representatives? The passage of 
this ban bg Kacy answer this question. 


Ido not ou care for me to go more fully into this subject, sol 
conclude by sta that this bill, if a law. will ameeey increase our pen- 
sione tures $300,000,000. Death will but slowly lighten the national 


burden. Most of the “survivors " will leave widows, comparatively young 
widows, perhaps fruitful widows. Woman's span of ite averages ten years 
more than that of men. Their military service led many of the soldiers to 
défer Under this bill a veteran would be quite a marriageable 
eligible.” ese eae thoughts make certain that it wil) be a long 
time before this vast building will be too large for the needed pension force. 


Yours, very respectfully, H. T. JOBNS. 
Hon. WILLIAM LOCHBREN. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


September 23, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to 
be printed. 


Mr. DAVIS of Kans&s introduced the following bill: 


A bill granting a pension to all ex-Union soldiers who served in the war of 
the rebellion, and providing a special pension fund, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
af Americain Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll of the 
United States the name of any officer or enlisted man who served in the 
Union Army during the late rebellion, irrespective of his present age, the 
same to be aservice pension. To all who actually served ninety days or 
more, but less than one year, at the rate of $10 per month. To alliwhoserved 
one year or more, but less than two years, at the rate of $15 per month. To 
all who served two years or more, but less than three years, at the rate of 
#20 per month. To all who served three years or more, at the rate of $5 per 
month. The service pension to be as entitled, for service rendered, and in 
addition to any disability pension to which they may be entitled under the 

resent laws, said pension tocommence from date of filing application there- 
or. 

Src. 2. That if any officer or enlisted man has died, or shall hereafter die, 
from any cause, though not traceable to a result of army service, leaving 
a widow or minor child or children, said widow or minor child or children 
shall, upon proof of the soldier's death, be placed upon the pension roll, 
upon the application therefor, at the rate of pension the soldier was receiv- 
ing or entitled toreceive at the time of his death, providing said amount 
shall not exceed $30 per month; andin case of the remarriage ordeath of the 
widow, leaving minor child or children under the age of 18 years, such pen- 
sion shall be paid to said child or children until they severally attain the age 
of 18 years, said pension to date from the soldier's death, if subsequent to 
the passage of this act. 


Not so said, but presumably, widows will draw for minors un- 
til they are 18 years old. 

Section 2 seems to mean this: All present widows, whether 
pensioners or not, will be entitled to this rate from the date of 
their application for it. All future widows (whose husbands 
shall die subsequent to the passage of this bill) will draw from 
date of husband’s death. 


Sec. 3. That no agent or attorney or other person engaged in preparing 
presenting, and prosecuting pension claims under the provisions of this act 
shall contract for, demand, or receive, or retain as pay for said services a 
sum to exceed $10, which shall be paid upon the order of the Commissioner 
of Pensions by the pension agent making payment of pension; and any at- 
torney or agent who shall willfully violate any of the provisions of this act 
or wrongfully retain or withhold any part of the pension or claim allowed 
or due said pensioner or claimant shall be deemec guilty of misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every rottense be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $500, or imprisoned not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Src. 4. That for the purposes of this act all officers and enlisted men who 
were doing duty at the front on April 30, 1865 (close of the war), or in hos- 

itals suffering from wounds received in battle or diseases contracted while 

n line of duty, and who were not thereafter convicted for any criminal act 
in the service, shall be considered as honorably discharged. 

Suc. 5. That this act shall apply to all who served in uthe Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States during the late war of the rebellion; and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to establish proper rules 
and regulations as to the required evidence, and to employ all official and 
clerical force necessary to ascertain and establish the just claims of all per- 
sons to whom this act shall apply. 

Sgc. 6. That in order to provide a special pension fund to meet the de- 
mands of this act, without drawing upon the tariff revenues and other usual 
resources of the Government, there is hereby authorized and levied special 
pension taxes as follows: 

First. On all incomes of individuals amounting to $10.000 per annum, or 
over, but less than $50,000, 2 per cent per annum; on incomes of 50,000 per 
annum, or over, but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on all incomes 
of $100,000 per annum, or over, 6 per cent per annum. 

Second. On all legacies and gifts to heirs of estates, properties, and values 
of all surts, counted in the aggregate, before div ision among the heirs, there 
is hereby authorized and levied taxes as follows: On alllegacies of $10,000 or 
over, but less than $100,000, a tax of 5 per cent; on all legacies of $100,000 or 
over, a tax of 10 per cent per annum. 

Third. On all lands and landed estates held by individuals, firms, or corpo- 
rations there is hereby authorized and levied taxes as follows: On estates of 
the Yalue of $10,000 or over (not counting improvements), but less than &650,- 

er cent per annum; on estates of the value of $50,000 or over (not 
countit ng improvements), but less than $100,000, 4 per cent per annum; on es- 
tates of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting improvements), 6 per cent 
per annum. 

SEco. 7. That in case of deficit in the pension fund derived from taxes herein 
authorized, the Treasurer of the United States is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to seatts the said deficit from time to time, as it may occur, by new 
issues of le tender Treasury notes. 

SEc. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and print rules of procedure, books 
blanks, and other necessary documents, appoint tax collectors with instruc- 
tions as to their duties, requiring adequate bonds and the usual oath of of- 
fice, and to do and perform all other acts which may be necessary to collect 
and pay out the pension fund herein provided to the proper recipients of the 
game under this act. 

Sec. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of 


i Sage, and allacts 
or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


It is true that he proposes to raise this amount by a tax on in- 
comes; but such a tax would soon convert the wealthy into pau- 
pers and the pensioners into plutocrats. 

Mr. Jefferson favored economy in taxation, equal and exact 

justice in the distribution of burdens. Can any resemblance be 
ound in this to Jeffersonian Democracy ? : 
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H. R. 6767. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
April 20, 18%—Referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered 
to be printed. 
Mr. DAVIs introduced the following bill 


A bill to provide for the enlistmentand maintenance of an industrial army, 
for issuing and maintaining a sufficient and equitable volume of currency, 
and for other purposes. 


Whereas the lack of employment for a vast number of w orking gmen inthis 
country, caused by contraction of money and falling prices, is productive of 


untold distress and of manifold demoralization; and 
Whereas the problem of the unemployed is not new, b ut has been steadily 
enlarging for mauy years, thus evidencing that the system of protection of 
American laborers even when in fullest operation has bee n inadequate; and 
Whereas the prosperity of the wealth-producers of the nation has wily 
declined, notwithstanding the marvelous increase of Wealth and of | ress 


in the methods of production; and 

Whereas the political economy and the administration of gove 
have neither kept pace with the development of the country nor secur 
recompense for lavor; and 





Whereas this problem of the unemployed not only appeals tothe sympathy 
and enlists the consideration of American citizens, but is also a menace to 
the peace, prosperity, and perpetuity of the Republic; and 

Whereas the wisdom of our forefathers in the preamble to the Constitu 
tion of the United States made ample provision in the phrase * to pri omote 
the general welfare" for such enlarged governmental functions and pro- 


gressive economic measures as the growing needs 
= country might require: Therefore, 

be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War sha. be empowered and in- 
structed, immediately upon the passage of this act, to enlist, as fast as 
practicable, 500,000 men in an industrial volunteer army to serve for the pe 
riod of one year after enlistment. 


and the emergencies of 


Sec. 2. That this army shall be enlisted, clothed, fed, and paid under the 
same calad and regulations as to physical soundness, comfort, and military 
discipline required of recruits in the regular Army. 

Sec. 3. That instead of drill at arms, as in the regular Army, the indus- 
trial army shall be employed on works of public improvements, such as 

canals, rivers and harbors, irrigation works, public highways, and such 


other public improvements as Congress. in its wisdom and patriotic deter 
mination to legislate for the welfare of the people, for the creation of s 
sti = wealth, and for the safety and perpetuity of the Republic, shall pro 
vide 
Sec, 4. That in order to defray the expenses of the said industrial army, 

to restore and maintain an adequate and equitable volume of currency, and 
to encourage the employment of labor by private capital, through rising 
prices, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and « lirected 


ub 


First. To issue $50,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes to re place 
the estimated destruction, waste, and losses of United States notes since the 
passage of the act of May 31, 1878, which provided that the volume of legal 
tender notes then outstanding should not be diminished 

Second. To issue $150,000,000 of legal-tender United States note replace 


the national-bank currency which has been retired below the maximum of 
such currency formerly outstanding. And it shall be the lawful duty of the 


Secretary of the Treasury to issue legal-tender United States notes from 
time to time in sufficient volume to take the place of the circulating notes 
of national banks as the said bank currency may hereafter be retired 

Third. To issue $100,000,000 of legal-tender United States notes annually 
hereafter in order to create and preserve an increasing and equitable vol 
ume of currency in accordance with the needs of the increasing population 
-_ volume of business of this country. 

1. 5. That the United States notes herein authorized shall be executed 
int the usual high style of arton distinctive paper, in denominations of from 
$1 to $1,000; and said notes shall be lawful money of the United St ates, re 
ceivable in the revenues of the Government, and legal tender for ali debts 


and taxes, except in cases where it has been otherwise provided by positive 
contr - . rior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. ‘hatthe amounts sof lawful money herein authorized shall be cov 
ered an the United States Treasury, and shall be paid out by the Tre 
urer of the United States in the necessary and authorized disburseme nt s 
of the Government. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
September 23, 1893.—Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 


to be printed. 
Mr. DAVIS introduced the following bill: 


A bill for the relief of certain mortgage debtors, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases where any mortgage debtor to whom 
this act shall apply has failed or shall fail to pay his or her mortgage debt 

or the interest thereon, according to contract, the said debtor shall be deemed 
and held to be a bankrupt, and it shall not be lawful to collect such mort- 
gage debt by the usual method of foreclosure under the laws of the several 
Sti — but the method of procedure and collection shall be as follows: 

SE That the creditor holding the mortgage shall proceed in person, 
or by iis agent or lawful representative, to the office of the register of deeds 
where the mortgage is recorded and there procure a correct abstract of 
title of the estate held by his mortgage and a statement of the incumbrance 
created by his claim or debt. The register of deeds shall certify to the cor- 

rectness of the said abstract and statement and attach his seal and signa- 

ture: Provided, That after examination the estate is found to be worth the 
full amount of the mortgage; and for the purposes of the said examination 
the register of deeds, the county clerk, and the county treasurer of each 
county, respectively, are hereby constituted an appraisement board 

Sc. 3. That it shall then be the duty of the creditor to proceed to the 
county treasurer’s office, where the said abstract shall be placed perma- 
hently on file for future inspection. 

Sec. 4. That on presentation of the said certified abstract in the county 
treasurer's office it shall bethe duty of the said county treasurer to issue 
in due form, on blanks prepared for the pu rpose, a draft for the amount of the 
mortgage debt, including interest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer 
of the United States. Said draft shall be examined by the o_ clerk and 
certified as correct by his official seal and signature. Said draft will then 
be due and payable by the Treasurer of the United States on demand of any 
lawful holder of the same. It must contain an accurate description and 
location of the estate designated in the abstract, and the amount of the 
draft, when paid by the Treasurer of the United States, shall be charged up 
on his books against the realestate, creating a lawful lien onthe same. The 
debtor shall then be allowed twenty years’ time on the debt by paying in- 
terest promptly on the same semiannually at the rate of | percent per annuyr 








The county record of the mortgage shall be marked, ‘Settled by the United 
States Government.” 

Szc. 5. That this procedure, herein set forth, shall be the only lawful way 
of collecting mortgage debts on real estate until the aggregate circulation 
of lawful money in the United States shall amount to r capita of the 
population, not counting the lawful reserves in banks and other fixed and 
noncirculating deposits required by law. 


Sec. 6. That after said aggregate of %50 per capita of the population shall 
have been reached the usual modes of legal procedure in the several States 
shall again become lawful, except at such times as the increase of popula- 
tion shall require further floating of new money to preserve the even unfiuc- 
tuating aggregate of #50 per capita, or as nearly as it is practicable to ap- 
proximate to said amount by a careful calculation based on all the facts and 
circumstances involved. 

Sec. 7. That this said means of relieving mortgage debtors and floating 
money shall not prevent other legitimate means of coining and issuing 
money in order to facilitate or aid in reaching and maintaining the aggre- 
gate and unfiuctuating circulation herein mentioned; nor shall it be con- 
sidered a bar or hindrance to private parties who desire to settle their own 
debts in their own way by mutual consent. 

Suc. 8. That to euatie the Treasurer of the United States to meet the de- 
mands under this law he is hereby authorized and directed to create and pay 
out on demand a sufficient amount, from time to time, of United States 
Treasury notes, of the usualdenominations, receivable by the United States 
Government for all dues and legal tender forall debts and taxes. And, in 
order to show the amount of money afloat and its relation to the number of 

ulation, it shall become the duty of the United States Treasurer to em- 

y in his monthly reports a careful calculation of the whole population at 
theend of each month, computed on the basis of known en s of in- 
crease, and a statement of the money per capita afloat at the end of each 
month. These reports sent out mon to the registers of deeds in the sev- 
eral counties of the United States shall be theauthority indicating the mode 
of precedure in the collection of mortgage debts for the ens month. 

Ec. 9. That when any mortgagedebt becomes due and payable it shall be 
the duty of the holder of the mortgage to to collection within thirty 
days. If procedure is not commenced within ths said thirty days, interest 
shall cease on the said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the debt 
became due and payable. 

Sxo, 10. That this law shall be applicable to real estate occupied as indi- 
vidual or family homes, and to lands and lots occupied and used a 
crunk os an y support only. It shall not be applicable to unoccupied or 
unused lands. 

‘ Sc. 1. That this act shali not apply to mortgage debts bearing date after 
ts passage. 

Sno. 12. That the county officers designated in this act and assigned to 
certain duties as United States officers shall be allowed reasonable compen- 
sation for their services, the amount to be fixed bythe United States Treas- 
urer and to be by the creditor at the time of service, the said amount 
to be included in the draft on the United States Treasurer and charged up 
to the real estate as part of the deferred incumbrance: Provided, That in 
case the said county Officers, or any one of them, shall fail or decline to act 
as herein directed, then, in that case, the Treasurer of the United States 


shall designate and appoint one or more persons of the vicinage to take the 
place of eS delinquent or delinquents in orming duties herein set forth 
for the fees or charges des: the Sta 


tes Treasurer. 

Seo. 18. That before ac lf of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act the appr of estates shall qualify as United States 
officers by the usual oath of office. 

Src. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after its pas- 


sage. 


on 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 4, 1893. 


Mr. PErrerR introduced the following bill; which was read twice, anda re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


A bill to regulate the importation and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 3, A. D. 1894, it shall be the duty 
of the President to enforce the following provisions: 

There shall be no whiskies, beers, wines, or other intoxicating liquors sold 
in any State or Territory of or belonging to the United States except what 
may be necessary for m le tific, and sacramental purposes. 

There ehall be no whiskies, beers, wines or other intoxicating liquors im- 
ported into any State or Territory of or Snans to the United States. 

Seo. 2. That any person foundsellingor importing whiskies, beers, wines 
or other intoxicating liquors contrary to the above provisions, or knowingly 
allowing the same to be done without reporting it to the proper officer, 
shall be ity of a misdemeanor, and be fined not less than $3,000 nor more 
than $200,000, and be imprisoned at hard labor not less than three nor 
more than twenty years. Butshallsuch a person acknowledge himself a 
misdemeanor solemnly promise to violate no longer in his life the law 

ibiting the sale and importation of intoxicating uors in the United 
tates of America and, also, promise to report to the proper officer, stating 
his residence and pon a oe which shall be recorded by the 
proper officer. if the misdemeanor promise, thus, to report five times 
a year for not less than ten years nor more than fifty years to the proper 
officer he shall immediately be set at liberty. and the sum of money for 
which he was fined, if and was paid by him, it shall be totally refunded 
) teed be privileged to all the rights of any other citizen of the 
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im any of the Inferior courts te Unied Basten ae ns and aa 
tions prescribed by law. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, we have had a very able discus- 
sion of the constitutional power of the Government to fix and 
regulate a circu medium. I take it no one has any ques- 
tion of the power existing in The to the 


nt system is made on the assumption that it is not elastic. 

ith bonds at 25 to 30 per cent premium, a circulation 
on 90 per cent of the par value, it can not be elastic. What in- 
duc»ment is there for any man who takes his money to buy 
bonds, running for thirteen years at a premium of 3¢, and take 
90 per cent of the par value for circulation, and leave 5 per cent 


issued 
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of that in the Treasury for current redemption? He goes home 
with $85 for $130. Ina plan that operates in that way therecan 
be no elasticity. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. GROW. I can not yield, when I have only five minutes, 
and I hope this debate will be confined to five minutes. What 
difficulty is there about making it clastic? We have a system 
that the courts have passed upon. Nonew question could arise, 
and why not allow men who buy bonds to deposit lawful money 
in the Treasury and have dollar for dollar for circulation. 

Wherever your bank is, I do not care in what State, if there is 
an inducement for a circulating medium the man who has the 
money goes to the ne and takes out circulating notes, and 
the bank is just as much a local bank as though it waschartered 
by State authority; and this idea that a national bank is some- 
thing separate from a local bank has no existence. 

When a man deposits his money let a certificate or bond be 
issued just as a bond is now deposited, adapting the law to it, 
the certificate or bond to be keptinthe Treasury. It is not assign- 
able -o any human being: it is kept there for the sole purpose 
of paying this currency if the bank fails to redeem. Leave the 
present system exactly as it is, only change the phraseology so 
that “lawful money” can be deposited instead of bonds. ‘Take 
away the current redemption at the Treasury here and require 
the bank to redeem over its counter and at any other place that 
you may fix asacentral point. Now you redeem at the Treas- 
ury, and it goes right back to the bank the next day. Let the 
bank manage its own business in itsown way, only provide that 
it must redeem its bills over its counter in coin. 

Let the law stand as it is im every respect, except that there 
must be, as is required now, a hundred million dollars of gold— 
I would say ‘‘coin”—and let no duty be collected except in coin. 
That will give the Government the reserve necessary to pay 
this circulating medium. Then, as soon as possible, pay off the 
gold and silver certificates, so that there shall be but one kind 
of paper money in the country, and that payable at the Treas- 
ury when the bank fails to redeem. Then, if there is a demand 
for circulating medium in any portion of the Union, the men who 
have the money to bank on can go and get their bills. Let that 
draw 2 per cent, with 14 per cent of taxation on the capital stock 
of the bank, leaving but one-half per cent for the people of this 
—s to pay fora perfectly safe, uniform currency, alike every- 
where. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


[Mr. ENLOE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ADAMSof Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, to ask amember of 
this House to make an argument on the financial question before 
us, orevenso much as to reply to the argumentsalready advanced, 
in five minutes is almost a reductio ad absurdum. I shall, there- 
fore, occupy my five minutes with a fewremarks as practical and 
to the point as possible, basing them on the experience of the 

t. hola in my hand an evidence of the financial condition 
forty years ago, which I have obtained with some difficulty, be- 
cause so soon do men forget the lessons of experience thatone has 
to glean his information about it largely from the recollections of 
men like my honorable friend and colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Grow. Even the records themselves become lost, or are 
difficult to obtain, after a a of a few years. Among the 
archives of the Philadelphia Library I have been enabled to ob- 
tain one of the old bank-note detectors which have been so often 
referred to in this discussion, but none of which have been pro- 
duced here as an object lesson. 

I hold in my hand Van Court’s Bank Note Reporter, showing 
the rate of discount on different bank notes in the years 1856, 
1857, and 1858. In conversations with my father, who was oze 
of the old-time merchants of Philadelphia, I have heard him 
say that it was absolutely necessary for every merchant and 
storek r from one end of the land to the other to subscribe 
for these detectors in order that he might know the rate of dis- 
count on the money which he took in over his counter. That 
was a tax upon every merchant and every storekeeper; but did 
the evilend there? Not at all. For, when his correspondent 
came to pay for the goods which he had bought, the merchant 
was 0 to receive this money at whatever disadvantage, 
because it was a question of accepting this debased currency or 
losing his customer. 

What was the practical result on the commerce of the coun- 
try? Every merchant, every storekeeper, every man who had 
anything to sell wasobliged to raise the price of his goods in 
ae that he might secure himself ogame his losses on account 
of the rates of discount of the money he was obliged to take. 

I have heard the objection made here to the present system of 
banking that it enablescertain bankers to make a greal of money; 
that it is not in the interest of the people, but in the interest of 
the banks. Let me tellgentlemen that no one who has not ex- 
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perience to inform him can have any idea of the tax laid upon 
the people under a currency of almost innumerable forms, ema- 
nating from banking institutions existing under the authority 
of the different States. 

Why, sir, one of the greatest fortunes ever made in this country 
in banking was laid, at least the foundation of it, by shaving 
these identical State bank notes. Under a system of this kind 
every banker in the country will be engaged in the business of 
shaving these notes to the last degree; and the farther the notes 
have to go to reach their place of redemption the greater will 
be theshave. Let our friends who support this amendment take 
into consideration the fact that by such legislation they would 
levy a tax on the people of this country on everything that they 
buy or exchange, on the money which they use or deposit, or 
draw out. 

Mark the contrast of such a system with the system now in 
vogue. Through all the great financial crisis of last summer 
was there ever a question raised as to the value of any national- 
bank note? Did anyone ever suppose that its redemption was 
in doubt or peril? The people eagerly sought those notes. 
Many hired boxes in safe-deposit vaults, where they might hide 
away this currency of the banks. No one felt any wantof secur- 


ity; no one felt any fear as to the value of these notes. The peo- 
ple hoarded them side by side with gold and silver. Between 


such a currency and the currency which we would have under 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee, how can any 
man looking back at the experience of the past, how can any- 
one who witnessed the crisis through which we passeil last sum- 
mer, hesitate a moment as to the system which the best inter- 
ests of this country demand? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will now recognize some gentle- 
man in favor of the amendment. [A pause.] If no gentleman 
desires to speak on that side, the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. LAcgy]. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, it would seem that the American 
eg had already fully paid the penalty of the error of Novem- 

r, 1892. It would appear they are entitled to alittle rest at the 
hands of the party in power. The Wilson bill has cast its 
ominous shadow before it and brought surrow and ruin enough. 
The dire results of the assault upon the industries of America 
were foretold before the Chicago convention adopted its sweep- 
ing and destructive declaration against the protective system. 
The people of America, after full and fair warning, placed the 
men in power who were pledged to the experiment of putting 
American workmen on the plane of those of Europe. Only one 
remedy is open to the voters who made this most fearful mis- 
take, and that is to give notice at the polls that they now realize 
the fatal effects of their error. And this notice is being given 
as often as the people get a chance to speak through the ballot 
boxes. 

The Wilson bill is being pruned down in the Senate under the 
beneficial warning of the recent elections until its ruinousinflu- 
ences have been greatly modified. Wewere glad tosee itsauthor 
return to this Housea few daysago restored in health, and it is a 
sourceof congratulation that hisnefarious bill is passing through 
a more severe malady than that from which ita genial but mis- 
guided author has just recovered. How happy thevotersof the 
United States would be if they could attend the funeral of this 
misbegotten and unshapely legislative monstrosity. But thé 
Democratic party was pledged to this error, and ruinous as it 
has proved in even its anticipation, they could hardly do other- 
wise than try the experiment. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss the tariff question. It is 
no longer necessary to argue that question. The argument 
against it is seen in paralyzed business and in the clear sky that 
overarches the smokeless cities of industry. It is seen in the 
marching armies of unemployed men. It is heard in the com- 

laints of women and children whose daily bread has been taken 

rom them by the suspension of the work with which husbands 
and fathers had been honestly employed. It is tasted in the 
bitter food offered by charity. It is felt inthe pangs of hunger, 
and in the rags of enforced idleness. Even the sense of smell 
misses the fragrance that was wont to greet the returning work- 
man at hisevening meal. The argument against the proposed 
legislation reaches the people through all the senses. We can 
hear it, see it, feel it, taste it, smell it. 

It would seem that all this ought to be deemed punishment 
enough. By the hostile anti-American legislation proposed 
heretofore, all industries have been stifled. But the present 
bill proposes to bring upon usa monetary chaos. Inall the hard- 
ships that the country has suffered under the present Adminis- 
tration there has been one redeeming feature. Our money has 
remained good. The free-trade times of 1857 were worse than 
the present in one thing, the money was then hopelessly, irre- 
trievably,irredeemably bad. Buchanan’s times were worse than 
the present in the character of the money that was then in cir- 
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culation. In the Chicago convention some wild-eyed States’ 
rights enthusiast conceived the idea of committing the Demo- 
cratic party to the restoration of the State bank currency which 
so deeply injured the last generation. The idea was conceived 
that the injection of this poison would stimulate the circulation. 

The platform approached the question in a gingerly way. 
After impudently ‘‘denouncing the policy of protection as fos- 
tering no industry so much as that of the sherilff,’ 


a declaration 
of principles was announced which turns the whole country over 
to the sheriff. After declaring against the policy which has 
protected our industries, against reciprocity, which was rapidly 
enlarging our trade in this hemisphere, against all supervision 


of Federal elections, it finally, in ahalf subduedand modest w 
sets out the declaration in regard to the proposed stupend 
change in our paper currency as follows: 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issu 
be repealed. 

No such question had been discussed before the people. The 
proposition had but recently been voted down in a Democratic 
Congress. lt was not discussed in the convention, and after the 
adoption of the platform this declaration was generally repudi- 
ated by the party nominees in all parts of the North, and this 
plank was only upheld on the stump in the States lately con. 
nected with the Southern Confederacy. 

The extreme doctrine of States’ rights in those States is stil- 
popular there, and a jealous eye is cast upon the exercise of the 
great power of providing sound money through national agen- 
cies. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency have attempted to 
restrain this dangerous movement from taking legislativeform. 
The leader of the Democratic Fifty-second Congress was de- 
graded from his chairmanship so that the wild scheme of the 
Wilson bill might go through, but fortunately he was placed at 
the head of the Banking and Currency Committee instead, where 
he has been able to make some amends for the deeds heretofore 
done in the body. 

The majority of this House is Democratic, and the majority 
of that majority are fully committed to the purpose of restoring 
this wretched currency to circulation; and whether the party 
in power will continue to follow this leadership is to be ieoa 
mined by its action upon the present bill. The idea seems to 
have taken hold of these men that there is some sort of alchemy 
in printing presses by which irredeemable paper issued by irre- 
sponsible corporations may be turned into solid wealth. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN] says, ‘‘ Let us 
cast the bucket down over the side of the ship and draw up 
freely the fertilizing and refreshing water.” His allusion was 
more apt than he intended. Such currency might be as plenti- 
ful ag the salt water of the sea, but it would be of as little fer- 
tilizing and refreshing power. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of the law taxing this money out of existence is now 
gravely discussed on the floor of the House, and the gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. LAWSON] treated the question as though it 
were an open one, and does not in his long and able argument 
even refer to the fact that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had long agodeclared the statute valid under the Consti- 
tution. His colleague {Mr. BLACK] takes a bold stand and de- 
clares the law unconstitutional with the vehemence of that 
school of statesmen who denounce as unconstitutional all laws 
that they do not like. 

There is a large class of statesmen in this country who insist 
that anything is unconstitutional which they do not want to have 
done. They declare protection unconstitutional and then vote 
for protective dutieson rice, sugar, and ironore. TheConstitu- 
tion becomes with them a local issue. Upon the question of con- 
stitutionality the prohibition against allowing the States toemit 
bills of credit would seem to preclude the States from doing 
through the agency of the banks what they can not do directly. 
But that question has been decided the other way by the courts 
and must be accepted. Vast issues of State bonds are pointed to 
as sources, not of debt and danger, but of actual wealth. The 
immense bonded debt of some of the States is suggested as the 
foundation for a sound banking capital,and the way of utilizing 
this debt by converting it into the blessing of good money is 
pointed to as a reason for taking off the prohibitive tax. 

Weare assured that the States that are the heaviest in debt 
will furnish us the most money, because they will have the nec- 
essary capital in the form of their unpaid obligations upon which 
to found the new currency. States will be rich not in propor- 
tion to what they have earned and saved, but in proportion to 
what they have heretofore borrowed and have been unable to 
pay. No wonder this pleasant and seductive scheme has found 
so many enthusiastic supporters among gentlemen representing 
such localities. Under the influence of these pleasing argu- 
ments we may look for a new phase of the question of read just- 
ment between Virginia and West Virginia, and instead of ob- 
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jecting to the assumption of the bonds a struggle should ensue 
to see which fragment of the old Commonwealth could assume 
the most of them to convert into banking capital. Congress 
must decide the question upon propriety, g policy, and the 
welfare of the nation rather than upon constitutional grounds. 

A country that suffered from the proposed form of bad money 
only a third of a century ago ought to study its own history be- 
tore embarking again upon so dangerous a sea. In the panic of 
1873 there was no apprehension felt as to the soundness of our 
currency. It had been at a discount since the war, but the cer- 
tainty of its day of redemption was not doubted. 

In the close times of 1893 people never doubted the value of 
their paper money any more than they did the value of the coin 
itself. In the recent panic when banks were closing and mills 
shutting down the people drew their gold, silver, and paper all 
alike from the banks and hoarded it till the acute period of dan- 
ger had gone by. They never stopped to see if their money was 
gold, silver, greenbacks, silver certificates, gold certificates, or 
national-bank notes. 

In all the fear and uncertainty that grovetios no one ques- 
tioned that all the paper money would kept at par, and al- 
though the bullion value of a silver dollar fell to 50 cents, such 
was the confidence of the people in the integrity of our Gov- 
ernment, in its good faith and resources, that these dollars, too, 
retained their face value with gold and paper. The reason is 
simple. The Government was pledged to maintain these coins 
and all the paper currency at a parity with the best money in 
the world. It was evidently its purpose not to go beyond the 
its limit of capacity in this direction. They did not rely on the 
faith of a single State, but upon that of a great Nation, spelled 
with acapital N. Ournation was able to maintain those pledges, 
and the people of America and of the whole world knew it. 

Suppose, now, we should add to all our other ills that of an un- 
certain, irredeemabie State a, What would be the re- 
sult? It is not necessary to guess. e know what would hap- 
pen. History repeats itself at every turn. What has been pro- 
duced by this system will be producedagain. If the prohibitor 
tax isrepealed the States will begin again to emit money throug 
the agency of local State banks. The States that have the least 
responsibility and the least judgment in matters of this kind will 
issue the most. The States having the least actual capital and 
owing the most will issue the most paper in the vain delusion 
that they are creating capital. Instead of this paper money be- 
ing bottomed on actua] accumulated wealth it will be founded 
on past losses or future expectations. Hope alone will be the 
foundation for redemption, and it will be a ‘‘ Hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is some satisfaction to know that at least one 
menace to the prosperity of this country, a menace contained in 
the Democratic platform adopted in Chicago, is about to pass 
away. It has been conceded here this morning by the Demo- 
cratic leaders that there is no prospect of carrying the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. 
The country will receive this announcement with the utmost 
satisfaction, because whatever may be the feeling in Tennessee, 
ae Georgia, and a few other Southern States, we know 
that in the great North and Northwest the people, regardless 
of party, are opposed to the old State bank system. The ques- 
tion with them is not a constitutional one. It is a question of 
policy, of propriety, and of convenience. 

The constitutionality of the tax on issues of State bank money 
has been settled by the courts. The decisions leave no doubt 
owe the question. But it is said that in ———— this tax, 
which now keeps all State bank money out of existence, some 
national supervision — be provided for that will make the 
money good. But the National Government has no power to 
control and supervise State banks of issue. It may tax the cir- 
culation, and thas prevent its issue, but it can not impose rules 
and regulations upon the management of these banks. It may 
tax them. Itcan notcontrol them. If State banks may issue 
money at all they must issue it under such restrictions as the 
States see fit to impose. There is no higher duty imposed upon 
a great national government than that of coining money and 
vouching for the purity of its coi . There is no greater ele- 
ment of weakness and distrust than to delegate this power toa 
multitude of agencies in different parts of the country under a 
variety of local laws and regulations, complex and uncertain in 
_— nature and changing with the meeting of each local Leg- 

slature. 

To enlarge the a of coinage so as to include a number of 
countries adds still more to thisconvenience. The Latin Union, 


with its uniform system of co e, has done much for the con- 
venience of the nations over which that union extends. Our 
sister Vominion of Canada has found it greatly to her advantage 
And the paper money representing one 
equally as solid and as uniform as the 


to adopt our coinage. 
of our coins cheat 
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coinage itself. A paper dollar is the mere substitute of the coin, 
and to do its proper duty as asubstitute it must be kept equal to 
the coin that it represents. 

If Georgia could coin a metallic dollar worth 90 cents, Illinois 
a dollar worth 95 cents, New York one worth 99 cents, and South 
Carolina a 75-cent dollar, the coin would cease to represent any- 
thing and merely go by its weight. In China the precious metal 
passes by weight, and a system of uniform coinage has not been 
adopted. Under a State bank system heretofore the paper 
money of different States was generally at a discount at home 
and almost invariably so away from home. The discount may 
have been small, but a discount was the rule, and paper at par 
was the exception, and the paper was constantly returning for 
redemption, whilst under the present system no one ever thinks 
of presenting a note for redemption unless to get new bills for 
ragged ones. Contracts under the old system were made pay- 
able in gold, in Illinois currency, or in Virginia currency. A 
dollar’s value depended upon what kind of a dollar it was. A 
foaet dollar that would go at home when it crossed the State 

ine fell to a discount. And some paper money would not go 
until it got away from home. 

In Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter—I read from the issue of 
May, 1859—bank bills were quoted at from one-eighth of 1 per 
cent discount up to 24 for bills in ordinary use. Thegood times 
of 1859 are cited by gentlemen from the South who support this 
bill. They forget the factsof the history of that period. For 
the year ending June 30, 1859, the exports of the slaveholding 
States amounted to $184,000,000, and that of the free States only 
$93,000,000. At the time of the greatest prosperity of the slave 
States, and when those States were exporting twice as much as 
the Northern States, the free States were growing rich much 
faster than their Southern sisters. Let me cite some extracts 
from Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter of December 31, 1859, 
showing the situation then and the reasons therefor given by 
that valuable journal: 


If exporting the products of this country is more conducive to wealth we 
should infer that the South is full of capital. But what are the facts? If 
any Southern State comes on the market for a loan it is taken atthe North. 
Ifa railroad borrows it is from the North. Southern bank stock is also 
largely held at the North. 


I quote again from that paper of the same date: 

The aggregate value of the product of the free States is mucu larger than 
that of the slave States, but it is not exported, because in the free States 
there is a home market. The vast numbers employed in mechanicai and 
manufacturing pursuits consume the products of the soil. 

The Southern States before the unfortunate accession of the 
—_ Administration were ene to realize and enjoy the 

enefits of a system which they have adopted so slowly. Those 
States are becoming dotted with manufacturing cities, and a 
home market is found in the mountains of Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Alabania. Capital is being transferred to the South, and, 
what is vastly better, is being created there. It is not ideal, 
visionary wealth that they need there; it is real wealth, created 
by labor and saved by economy. Bank paper is only the shadow 
of wealth itself. Capital must exist before it can be utilized. 
Banks are mere receptacles of wealth. They produce nothing. 
The man who cries out the loudest against capital will not put 
his savings into a bank unless he believes that it has as its foun- 
dation an abundance of actual wealth. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] says it does not 
concern New on what kind of money is used in Georgia. 
He might as well say that it does not concern the hands as to 
what kind of blood is circulating in the feet. The business of 
this country is so inextricably interwoven, so connected, and so 
mutually interdependent that noone part of itcan be injured with- 
out affecting the whole. The idea that each State is aseparate 
and independent government, wholly unconcerned as to the 
prosperity or adversity of a sister State, is one of the chimeras 
of the antewar times that ought now to stay buried after it has 
cost so much to kill it. Says the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BuaAck], “It is not the business of the National Government 
what kind of money is used in his State.” The power to punish 
counterfeiting has never been denied, and the prevention of the 
issuance of bad money under the force of the law is just as es- 
sential to protect the people. 

The State of Iowa, at the time when State bank money was 
struggling to retain its place in circulation, enacted a law mak- 
ing the circulation of outside State bank money a criminal of- 
fense. Theevil that led to sucha law must have been no trivial 
matter. At the present time, with the increased trade and fa- 
cilities of transportation, the necessity of uniformly good money 
is a greater necessity than ever. Money of uniform value, good 
alike in Maine and Mississippi, has been enjoyed too long to be 
surrendered because a fooli lank has been smuggled into a 
platform that was constructed for campaign use only. 

A law compelling passengers to change cars ateach State line 
would be no more unnecessary and absurd than the restoration 
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of asystem of currency which experience has taught us could 
not be used with equal convenieneve in all parts of our united 
country. 

The gentleman from Georgia claims that his State pays as 
much Federal tax per capita as any other State, and that there- 
fore she pays about $4,920,000 annually to the Government. If 
we consult her custom-house and internal-revenue payments we 
will find that she pays a very small sum indeed. Iam not will- 
ing to admit his claims that under the present system of Federal 
taxation each State pays in proportion to population. He isin 
error there. Were we to adopt the direct system as proposed 
by the extremists of his party, it must be apportioned according 
to population by the express terms of the Constitution, and then 
Georgia would pay as much tax per capita as Massachusetts or 
New York, but she does not do itnow. But no doubt he isright 
when he says that Georgia’s share of Federal taxation exceeds 
what the custom-houses on her coasts and her revenue collect- 
ors show by their reports. She paysit in the purchase of goods 
upon which taxes have been levied elsewhere. 

Now, how does she pay this? It is done in part with exports 
and the deficit,if any, is made up of money. er trade with the 
other States of the Union is immense. If she attempts to do 
business at home with bad money she must trade at a disadvan- 
tage with those States whose money is good. Look at the his- 
tory of New England for an example. When beaver and wam- 
ae ceased to be used as the current coin after trade with the 

ndians feli off, paper money took the place of the old Indian 
trading currency. Massachusetts kept her paper good in coin. 
The other provinces failed to do this duty, and Massachusetts 
by the superior quality of her money acquired a dominant posi- 
tion in trade which she easily maintained. Good money is just 
as necessary in Georgia as in Massachusetts. 

It has been stated that Senator Ben Hill some years ago advo- 
cated the repeal of this tax so that Georgia banks might make 
money plenty. Said he, ‘‘I want money so bad that it will not 
go outside of Georgia. I want money that will stay at home.” 

Upon this theory a circulating medium that will not circulate 
is regarded as the best of all currency. 

Why should anyone want money that will not go? 
be as useless as a dumb watch. 

The idea of these gentlemen seems to be that money should 
be easily manufactured. That the printing presses should be 
put to work by any local corporation that may be able to get 
authority from the State. They want this money as cheap as 
the leaves of autumn, and yet pretend to want it to be as valu- 
able as gold. They are like the old lady who wanted a very 
small pocket Bible, and at the same time wanted it to have the 
largest kind of print. Money that costs nothing is always worth 
just as little as its cost. We know what the diversified cur- 
rency laws of forty-four States would give us. 

We know that the great bulk of the currency that was issued 
prior to the war in the end fell dead in the hands of the work- 
man who received it for wages, or the farmer or planter who 
took it in payment for his preducts. 

Of all schemes for bringing ruin on the laborer of thiscountry 
there is none which equals the scheme of free trade in its dire- 
ful effects excepting the proposition to issue bad dollars with 
which to pay him for his daily toil. 

Capital is not created by the multiplication of banks. Banks 
must be founded on reality. poe must deserve confidence and 
there is only one way to maintain confidence, and this is by 
rendering ultimate redemption absolutely certain. 

When money depreciates and ceases to circulate freely it be- 
comes mere merchandise. 

If a debtor wishes to redeem an obligation he must sell his 
discredited paper for what it will bring in order to realize the 
money with which to pay his debt. In 1859 to supply 30,000,000 
of people there were 1,570 banks in the United States. Each 
bank peocoeliy issued a twenty-dollar, a ten-dollar, a five-dol- 
lar, a three-dollar, a two-dollar, and a one-dollar bill, making an 
aggregate of about 9,420 different kinds of notes in existence. 
These were each printed on a different plate, and a bank cashier 
had to learn the methods of detecting counterfeits among bills 
amounting to nearly 10,000 in variety, besides the fact that at 
different dates there were different plates used by the same 
bank. He had to keep advised from day to day of the different 
discounts and new counterfeits, and new genuine issues. The 
ordinary man was helpless. Only anexpert could transact busi- 
ness with safety, and eternal vigilance was the price of solvency. 

National unity has great advantages, and in no single matter 
is the advantage so great asin a uniform system of money of 
equal value, and so uniform in its appearance and so skillful in 
its execution that the commonest citizen may be protected 
against counterfeiting on the one hand and discounts on the 
other. I believe that not one Democrat in a hundred in Iowa 
favors this scheme of the extreme Southern wing ofhis party. 
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One Democrat denounced my utterance on this subject on the 
stump in 1892, saying it was not true the Democracy were in 
favor of ‘‘tom-cat” money. I wish he could have heard some of 
the recent speeches on the other side of this Chamber. That 
was a new name for it, butit has always borne some opprobri- 
ous title suggestive of the estimation in which it was held by the 
people. 

It is, perhaps, asking too much of the Democracy to abandon 
the platform of 1892. Butitistheirduty. They must abandon 
that platform or the people will abandon the party. Many ofthe 
members of this House refuse to admit the signs of the times. 
None are so blind as those who can not except those who 
will not. And we have gentlemen in this House who prate of 
the good times of 1857 and want to return to the methods whieh 
produced those times. 

Any member here ofthe age of 50 ought to recollect that pe- 
riod. Bad money was then the rule; good money the exception. 

Secretary Hugh McCulloch concisely points out some of the 
evils of the system which is now held up asa model. He says: 

Itis not necessary to dwell upon the defects of the State bank systems, or 
the character of a considerable part of the notes which the people were com 
pelled to receive and treat as money. There were scercely two States in the 
Union whose systems were alike. In some States banks were chartered with 
proper restrictions upon their discounts and their circulation; in others 
without any such restrictions. In some there was individual liability; in 
others no liability whatever, not even in cases of gross mismanagement. 
In some States the circulation of the banks was secured, partially at least, 
by mortgages and bonds; in others there was no security except the capital, 
which was frequently a myth. Insome States banking was a monopoly; in 
others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The consequence was that we had a 
bank-note circulation frequently worthless, and, when solvent, lacking that 
uniform value which was needed in business transactions between the citi 
zens of the different States., It is enough to say that the circulation of the 
State banks was entirely unfitted for a country like ours: that by it the peo- 
- oe to enormous losses, not only in the way of exchanges, but 

n the inability of a great many of the banks to redeem their notes, 

This money was called red-dog currency among the other pet 
names given to it by an appreciative and inventive people, be- 
cause there was much of it that had a picture of a red dog lying 
down beside and faithfully guarding a safe. It is needless to 
say that the safe was empty. 

That is not the kind of currency that we want to-day. <A gen- 
eration has grown up who have never known the evils of local, 
noncirculating, irredeemable money. 

I give the following table of the condition of the State ban‘ 
system just before the troubles of the war, in 1859. Our popu- 
lation then was 30,370,000: 


BANK STATEMENT IN UNITED STATES, A. D. 1859 
* 


see 


Number of State banks of iesue........................-...-. 1,570 
caddy ccccoguscesunsececasve _.. 8401, 976, 000. 00 
fetal a alinatineeehieasend sembeneeouns 193, 307, 000. 60 
Bank deposits....... .....----9----.--------------s00- 259, 568, 000. 00 
Circulation and deposits combined -...........- isles : 452, 875, 000. 00 
I tl indidcaedencen weve wesiees dade sacs J 6. 30 
lo) | Soowwe dpvvbsdeubbeces dedubequed 104, 537, 000, 00 
TE EA Cncaideadhetnddoandadimnbebdensdndinee cectuenneckies 657, 183, 000. 00 
i eR oe aeeinaiienineneyepladion 63, 502, 000. 00 
2 sinh pointe iba eabes ekmmieaenae 720, 6&5, 000. 00 
Deposits per capita._.......-.-. ; 8.50 


Every system, Mr. Speaker, must be tested by its operation in 
times of financial strain. In 1857 we had universal panic and 
ruin; and we had bad money because we had a bad system. No 
chain is stronger than its weakest link: and the strength of the 
State banks of that time was measured by the strength of the 
weakest bank having notesincirculation. Inthe panicthrough 
which we have recently been passing, our money has all been 
national-bank money. None of it has ever been for a moment 
atadiscount. It has stood the strain of this trying period to 
the satisfaction of the people. 

When we reflect that all this business was bottomed upon $104,- 
000,000 of specie in bank, the suspicion with which such cur- 
rency was regarded was clearly well founded. 

Gentlemen speak regretfully of the State bank issues because 
they furnished an elastic currency. Let me give you a sample 
of this so-called ‘‘ elasticity.” 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In 1840 Mississippi had banks witha circulation of $15,171,639. 
In 1858 there were only two of these ‘‘elastic”’ banks left, and 
their circulation was only $169,400. 

Where was the balance of this vast issue of over $15,000,000? 
It was repudiated. The consciences of the managers of the 
scheme were also highly elastic. On January 1, 1856, there was 
in Mississippi $42 of paper to every $1 of specie in bank vaults. 
The less of such ‘‘elasticity ” the better. 

In the Foster Report of January 28, 1893, I find the following 
interesting statement in regard to this Mississippi money, and 
I refer to it particularly because the Mississippi money was per- 
haps the worst of a bad kind: 


When Mississippi was admitted into the Union, in December, 1517, it had 
but one bank, with a capital of $100,000; and in 1830 it still had but a single 
bank, although its capital had been increased to $950,600. In the latter year 
the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi was chartered, with a capital of 83,000,000, 
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of which amount the State subscribed two-thirds. and issued 42,000,000 of 
bonds, bearing 6 per cent interest, in pogunens therefor. The bonds were 
sold at a premium of $250,000, which was deposited in the bank as a stnking 
fund, and from this fund, together with the dividends received on the State's 
Stock in the bank, the interest en the bonds waste bepaid. The investment 
Was apparently a prosperous one, as the bank continued to pay 10 per cent 
dividends annually until September, 1839, at which date the sinkin d had 
increased to $800,000. The State then transferred its stock to the Mississippi 
Railroad Company, but most of the large sinking fund was subsequentiy 
lost. 

in 1837 the number of banks had increased to eighteen, with an aggregate 
capital of about $13,000,000, more than %,000,000.of circulation, and more than 
$24,000,000 of loans. In 1838 the Mississippi U: Bank was chartered with 
a capital of 815,500,000, to be ‘‘ raised by means of loans to be obtained the 
directors of the institution.”” The State authorized the issue of $15,000,000 in 
5 per cent bonds, to be loaned to the bank, for the payment of which the 
faith of the State was peotess. Five millions of doliars in these bonds were 
issued to the bankin 1} and an equal sumin 1830. The first installments of 
bonds was negotiated by the commissioners of the bank with the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank of the United States, through Mr. Biddle, its president, 9,000,000 
being received in payment therefor in installments. 

in 1840 commenced the memorablescheme of *‘ repudiation "’ in Mississippi, 


the governor then sapuing a warn. proclamation against further ne- 
tiation of the bonds, which he tollpyed in 1641 bya ——— oes 
an 


wislature, claiming that his proclamation had prev 
the second issue of bonds. His 


Soon afierward followed his open 

spas pease a cageianae 

bonds and preserve her credit inviolate.” 
repudiated, and have never yet been paid. 
ers’ Bank were not officially repudiated, 
refused, by a majority of 4,400 votes, to auth redeem 

ihe copoues of the latter bonds, principal and interest, was, in July, 1854, 

The North had its awful example as wellastheSouth. Michi- 
gan played the part of a good second to Mississippi. 

Let us consider what dleadvantage will result from the adop- 
tion of this local system of money. It is inconvenient as well as 
unsound. 

Now, every dollar of our currency has back of it the good faith, 
the reputation, wealth, and the of the whole nation. 
Money being of equal value ail over country, bank exchange, 
as a rule, is accepted everywhere at . Bolvent State and 

ciate bank drafts share this con with the national 
8. 

How was it under the local system? 

iailures of banks not only left the tors in the lurch, but 
those who drew outtheir money saw itdieon their hands. It was 
like Dead Sea fruit, fair to look upon, but dust and ashes to the 
lips. The losses by bill holders can not be estimated with any 
degree of exactness, but it was very large indeed. Then there 
were partial failures where bill holders obtained a small per- 
centage of their money. The losses from these partial failures 
were also very great. 

The discounts paid in the exchange of money was an item that 
it would be hard to estimate, but these discounts in the payment 
with bank bills were of constant occurrence inall ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, and the value of the different kinds of money 
was quoted from day to day just as the values of railway stocks 
or bonds are quoted now. 

Another very serious matter of loss was the excessive 
rates of exchange paid to local banks. If adebtorin ppl 
wished to make aremittance toa merchant in New York he co 
not buy his draft at hth per centor less as he can now; but 
the premium in his d was something very serious. The 
banker not only charged his profit, but canal for a genuine 
risk. The money with which the t was bought was at a dis- 
count and this had to be first taken into account. 

The fact that by the Ss draft me ~ ns 
might greatly increase was a preper ject of charge. 
the paper money was at a discount of 2 per cent it might be 3 
in a few days, and this risk was roundly rated and charged for. 
And, worse yet, the banks might fail and the whole of the paper 
eee geek Sr Se draft might be lost, and this was a 
that to be taken into account and charged up by the seller 
of the draft. A general lack of confidence was an element of 
charges in exchanges, and as insurance premiums are high in 


fo the d erin cdieed txhecmiaenes h doubted - een, 
to the danger involv n han suc paper. » 
counterfeits were abundant and only the most siciliful expert 
could expect immunity from loss on account. 


The Republicans in this House are a unit upon this question. 

They have always stood and will stand for and 

there is no stronger bond of unity than that cemented by uni- 

— = sound currency circulating freely in the 
epublic. 
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enough of blood, enough of treasure to prevent it from being 
used now as the sponsor for the return of a banking system 
—— nothing in its history to inspire regret at its abandon- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER of Kensas. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that some 
bill would be presented for the consideration of this House that 
would lead to the discussion of the financial question from every 
standpoint; in fact, sir, I shall discuss it from the standpoint of 
the effect of past legislation on the business interests of our 
country, and try to show what remedial agencies are needed to 
bring relief to our people. 

Are we to-day on the border land of prosperity, or in the slough 
of adversity? Are we prepared to grapple with the question 
that has and will have more to do with the future prosperity of 
our te es than any other question, or will we defeat the expec- 
tation of our ple in creating remedial agencies to meet their 
needs? We have theoretical as well as practical statesmen. 
Are we prepared to advance upon a higher plane, or must we 
retrograde? 

Many of our members seem to remember the green fields of 
the past. Do we realize the living issues of the present? 

Are we a progressive ple, ready to use the appliances of 
science and art for the advancement of our people in material 
prosperity? 

We are brought face to face with an anomalous condition—a 
condition more grave, to my mind, than any we have experi- 
enced in our previous history as a nation. 

We have the experience of the past to guide us. Have we the 
wisdom to avail ourselves of the lessons she hastaught? There 
have been es in our history. We have had advances 
and declines. e have had periods of great prosperity followed 
by a of great adversity. 

e have, on one hand, enormous accumulations of capital held 
by our see classes. On tbe other hand, we have wide- 
spread kruptey by a virtuous poor, who are unable to find 
a. The severance between the rich and the poer 
which exists to-day, to me, ic a sad thought. 

The depression of the iabor market is a subject that calls for 
the wisest statesmanship. The gap between the necessities of 
our pes and their ability to supply them has widened from 
day to day. Their homes are passing rapidly into the hands 
of the capitalists. The distress in our metropolitan districts is 
without el in our history. The press is filled from day 
to day with news of strikes, starvation, failures, suicides, and 
crimes. The es of the privileged classes is crushing 
out the lives of the masses. 

What can we do to change this condition? Yes, what will we 
do toc e this condition? 

I affirm that it is within the power of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, with the sanction of the President, to place this coun- 
try ona higher plane on the road to prosperity than she has 
ever enjeyed. 

Relief can be had and prosperity enjoyed < all of our people 
by a proper recognition of their rights, and by our creation of 
the cation upon which that prosperity rests. 

This Government is a nation in the fullest sense of the word. 
A new breath of life is stirring society to-day. New views are 
rapidly forming. Men are reading and thin as they never 

before. The maxims of the old parties are in the 
crucible. They will be tried. Those that are true will be ac- 
cepted, but the dross will be rejected. The masses are saying 
that bee mire mm which we have had in vogue for the last thirty 
years not bear the light of day. The poor say, “We are 
weak, but you are strong. Employment is necessary for us.” 

New hopes will enter the heart of the 
masses of our people as soon as we adopt those conditions or laws 
which are happiness. 

For thirty years we have adopted principles well suited to the 
interest of our wealthy classes. No stronger evidence of that 
Fema men gy ee a: haha 

. om year to year w 
cian ad = that class. We acknow aloo that they 
part of this naiion, and that their claims 
t are they not a class that need 


We find the poor to-day in a condition in which they are un- 
able to help themselves. They are tied by an enslaving 

es You say this is a free country, but to the destitute this 
The child of labor lift himself from the degradation 
which surrounds him and become a power for good, but his sur 


and . 
should be made to feel that society ts his fri , 
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humanity. They are in possession of the social and intellectual 
qualities peculiar to the human family. They create the wealth. 
We should create the conditions by which they may be enabled 
to enjoy the fruits oftheir labor. We will all agree that should 


which exist at this time are the same that have existed during 
former panics. We aflirm,in the first place, that they are alike 
in many respects and unlike in others. While itis true that 
the great bone of contention between the political parties in the 


our people be able to buy or sell, to work or rest at pleasure, to | past history of our country has been the tariff, we affirm that the 
have money tospend in travel or for the luxuries of iife, it would } primary cause is to be found in other causes, and that the tariff, 


be a condition greatly to be desired by every lover of his coun- 
try. 

A man may be born to pauperism or vagrancy. A man may 
be made such by law. Millions to-day are earnestly asking for 
labor which can not be had. Why does this condition exist? 

Let not this House adjourn until we have solved the key to 


- the situation. To open the great treasures of our country we 


must create the conditions by which labor can be made profit- 
able. Until labor is profitable it will be unemployed. A om 
stead in the Westupon which nothing profitable can be raised 
is a poor boon tothe homesteader. The rolling mills of our na- 
tion which are closed are but a mockery to the skilled laborer. 

Happy homes can not exist with starving wife and children. 
The unearned increment of wealth in muscle, mind, and body 
must have exercise or it will perish. 

The farmer is compelled to sell the product of his labor ata 
loss. The skilled mechanic finds no market for his labor. The 
merchant is without his usual customers. The money loaner 
finds his business seriously depressed. The manufacturers’ mills 
are idle. The mortgagee is the only land agent who is reaping 
a harvest. 

This is the condition we find our country in during this last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Whathas broughtabout this 
condition? In the three parties who have the honor to be rep- 
resented upon this floor we find a wonderful diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to it. 

After a careful study of the history of nations and the causes 
which have led to the prosperity of the people, we are com- 
pelled tosay that our present condition has been brought about 
by the violation of the fundamental principles upon which suc- 
cessful business can be carried on. oO man can violate the laws 
of his physical being without suffering the penalty. No nation 
can violate the principles upon which successful business is con- 
ducted without prostrating the industries of her people. 

What our country needs most to-day is pure, noble, patriotic 
statesmanship. We need no additional territory. We need no 
more laborers. But we do need lawmakers with broad minds 
and pure hearts, who can'grasp the needs of the hourand formu- 
late laws which recognize the rights of all, and which will cre- 
ate the means by which the energy, the skill, and the intelli- 
gence of our people may have perfect play in the development 
of the wonderful resources of our country. 

The an whoownsa coal mine and refuses to utilize it, but 
sells his labor to purchase that necessity, would be considered 
unwise. Exactly that condition exists with us to-day as a na- 
tion. We have closed our mines; we have been compelled to 
sell the product of honest labor for less than it cost to buy the 
money of Europe to meet our necessities. 

Weare rich in land, a fruitful soil, with an abundance of min- 
eral wealth. In fact, we possess everything within ourselves 
to make us the greatest nation of ancient or modern times. 

We want men broad enough minded to formulate laws, with- 
out having to take an ocean voyage, or to indulge in a dinner at 
$20 a plate. 

It seems to me that after breathing the salt air and indulging 
in the highly-seasoned victuals of the metropolis the minds of 
some of our statesmen become suddenly clouded; the vision is 
seriously affected. They can not see anything outside of a cir- 
cle. Wouldit not be better for the people if our statesmen fished 
in fresh water? 

We boast of our intelligence, and yet the lobbyist is at every 
door to instruct us how to vote. It may not be acrime to bea 
lobbyist, but is there not some danger of the lobbyist making 
criminals of some of our statesmen? 

It may be a sin to step upon the grass, in the eye of our law- 
makers, but is it not a greater crime to tolerate the lobbyist as 
is done in the two Houses of Congress? 

We know there is a great diversity of opinion in regard to the 
causes that have led to the condition that exists in our country. 
I know that the views of my party differ radically from the 
views entertained by the old parties. We will accord to you 
honesty of opinion. Will you dothe same with us? If we are 
right and you are wrong, we think that you should accept the 

ht and reject the wrong. 

he past history of our nation and of Europe should be our 
teacher. We have had many periods of prosperity in the his- 
tory of our Government. We have also had many periods of 
business depression of varying degrees. 

If history repeats itself, and I think we will all admit that it 
does, it ht be well to examine and see whether the causes 


} 
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high or low, has in no instance been the cause of our trouble. 
From 1860 to 1865 we had quite an increase in tariff duties. We 
had a large increase in the circulating medium of the country. 
We hada very large increase in the indebtedness of the coun- 
try. Wehad the mostrapid development in the Northeru States 
during that time that we had ever had. 

It has been said to me on the floor of this House that it might 


be necessary to have another war to bring prosper to the 
country. Wealth is not created by the elements of destruction. 
It is a plant that grows in harmony with the laws founded on 


business principles. 
The American Review, in 1876, says: 
Diminishing money and falling prices are not only oppressive upon debt- 


ors, of whom, in modern times, States are the greatest sufferers, but they 
cause stagnation of business, reduce productions, and enforce idleness 


If the converse of this is true, it will account for our greate 
prosperity from 1860 to 1865, 

It may be well to inquire and see what Congress has done to 
lead to the conditions we have at present. From 1865 until the 
present time we seem to have done all we possibly could as a 
nation to build up certain industries at the expense of others. 
To prove this fact we have only to look at the great develop- 
ments of railroads and banking and manufacturing industries. 
The accumulation of wealth by those three classes is without a 
parallel in history. The manufacturing industries from 1880 to 
1590, according to statistics, increased 80 per cent. The farm- 
renting families during the same time, increased 404 per cent. 
It is impossible for a man, during a lifetime, by labor, to accumu- 
late a great fortune, but by laws granting patents, charters, 
subsidies, protection to certain industries, which take from the 
people their earnings and transfer them to the beneficiaries of 
these laws, we have, as a result, millionaires and tramps. With 
just laws such conditions would not prevail. 

The late Census Bureau furnishes some marvelous revelations 
that it may be well for us to carefully consider. We find that 
about one-fifteenth of the capital of the country was invested in 
railroading, but they took to themselves nearly one-fifth of the 
wealth gained. 

We find that the national banks, with less than one-sixtieth 
of the entire wealth of the country, gained annually one-tenth 
of the entire wealth. 

We also find that one-ninth of the wealth of the country is in- 
vested in manufacturing, railroading, and national banks, and 
that they took to themselves three-fifths of the wealth gained 
for 1890. From these facts we are forced to the conclusion that 
some radical legislation is necessary for the general prosperity 
of the country. They feed upon other industries. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam one of those who would like to see every 
industry in our country prosperous, and I believe with proper 
legislation that happy condition can be brought about. 

I will not digress further to give statistics. I have given sufli- 
cient to show that some of our industries have been particularly 
favored, and are not in need of the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment to be raised in their behalf, as some of my Republican 
friends insist is necessary. These vast accumulations of capital 
represent the aggregate accumulation of the product of so much 
labor. 

We shall, in the further discussion of this question, attempt 
to show the causes that have existed which have enabled these 
industries to accumulate their vast wealth, also to show the leg- 
islation we have had that has aided in the impoverishment of 
our people. 

War has been said to bean unmitigatedevil. Thatitcalls into 
action the worst of human passions we mustalladmit. But may 
it not lead to the practice of some of the highest of human vir- 
tues? There are men who gloat over the horors of a battlefield. 
On the other hand, we find it cultivates uncomplaining patriot- 
ism and fortitude. In many it seems to develop the germs of fu- 
ture greatness. 

At the close of our late war 2,000,000 of our citizens returned 
to the quiet walks of life. They sheathed their swords and en- 
tered upon the great battle of life, which to many of them has 
been a serious struggle for existence. I think this may truth- 
fully be said of four-fifths of the people North and South. I am 
one of those who do not for one moment believe that that was 
necessary. I believe it wasall caused by unjust class legislation. 

That the people of the North were in a prosperous condition 
at. that time we must all admit, while the condition of the people 
in the Southern States was just the opposite. [twas thought by 
many that we had a redundant currency in the North. It isa 
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well-known fact that the South was almost destitute of money 
to conduct a legitimate business. It has been a serious question 
whether there would have been a superabundance of money if it 
had been distributed over the entire country at the close of the 
war. Be that as it may, we shall attempt to show what might 
logically be expected from the legislation we have had. 

One who has carefully gleaned the pages of history uses the 
following language: 

W hoever has studied with attention the structure or tendencies of society, 
either as they are portrayed in the annals of ancient story or exist in the 
complicated relations of men around us, must have become aware that the 
greatest evils which, in the later oe of national progress come to afflict 
mankind, arose from the undue influence and paramount importance of 
realized riches. That the rich in the later stages of national progress are 
constantly getting richer and the poor poorer, is a common observation 
which has been repeated in every age, from the days of Solon to those of Sir 
Robert Peel; and many of the greatest changes which have occurred in the 
world—in particular the fall of the Roman Empire—may be distinctly traced 
to the long-continued operation of this pernicious tendency. * * * For 
the evils complained of arose from the unavoidable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with a rapid increase in the numbers and transactions 
of mankind; and these were only aggravated by every addition made tothe 
energies and productive powers of society. 

Unfortunately in our history our chief cause of complaintarose 
not so much from the unavoidable result of stationary currency 
coexisting in the rapid increase in the number and actions 
of mankind. As we commenced new developments which re- 
quired vast means to carry them to a successful completion, we 
reduced the volume of our circulating medium hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. If astationary volume of money is sodangerous 
to the proper development of the industries of a peers what 
would be the logical effect of a large reduction in the volume of 
the medium through which these industries were carried on? 

At the close of the war we had a currency cxpanded beyond the 
amount we were used to before the war. Everyone had employ- 
ment. Men ofcharacter were able to borrow money at moderate 
rates of interest. New enterprises were springing up on every 
side, and labor was in greatdemand at fair wages. That was the 
condition at the commencement of the legislation that followed 
the close of the war. 

From Alison’s History of Europe, chapter 1, I quote the fol- 
lowing extract: 


But if an increase inthe numbers and industry of man coexists witha 
diminution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are car- 
ried on, the most serious evils await society, and the whole relations of its 
different classes to each other will be speedily changed; and it is in that 
state of things that the saying proves true that the rich are every day 
growing richer and the poor growing poorer. 


No one knew at this time whether our currency was in excess 
of the amount required to carry on our business successfully or 
not, nor is there any way by which that fact can be ascertained. 
The South, which was without currency, had their fields to till, 
their mines to work, their cities and railroads to rebuild. We 
ean readily see that their needs would naturally absorb a large 
amount of the currency of the country. Prior to this time we 
had commenced the most wonderful developments in railroad- 
ing, manufacturing, building of cities and towns, dotting our 
Western prairies with new homes—all of which required a large 
amount of money. 

We see, Mr. Speaker, the conditions we were in at that time 
were exactly the conditions Mr. Alison speaks of when he 
warns us that the most serious evils await society when a nation 
attempts to make great developments upon a diminishing cur- 
rency. His theory is nota new one. It combines the experi- 
ence of ages. It is one which should never be disregarded by 
7“ who legislate for the good of the people. 

he social evils which we are enduring at this time, the dis- 
tress on all sides, the bankruptcy that has overtaken so man 
business enterprises, are due to two causes: First, the curtail- 
ment of our currency at a time when the numbers and activities 
of our people were rapidly increasing; second, the excessive 
taxation which has rested ike a nightmare upon their heads. 

We hear much said about the Cones of our nation, but we 
rarely hear a voice raised in this House in honor of the home- 
builder. I respect the good name of our country as muchas any 
man here, but its honor can not be maintained by destroying the 
homes of our people. rE 

The contest for the last thirty years has been a battle between 
the debtor and creditor class. The creditor class is now resting 
in the lap of luxury. The debtor class is obl to deny him- 
self and family the necessaries and comforts of life that he may 
maintain his credit. He asks us for relief, which it is in our 

wer to give; he warns us that he is being crushed to earth by 

is adverse surroundings. The laboring man asks for labor, 
the farmer asks for a profitable price for the products of his 
farm, the manufacturer asks for the conditions which will en- 
— him to start his machinery, the creditor asks for his pound 
of flesh. 

These are the conditions we are brought face to face with to- 
day. We may continue the cowardly course that was inaugurated 
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in last summer's session; but if we do, let me warn you that 
those who vote for measures against the interests of the people, 
and have an honest and intelligent constituency, will not be re- 
turned to Congress. There is atime when the righteous indig- 
nation of the people will cause them to raise themselves above 
party prejudice, and weigh a@ party by their acts and not 
their promises. You who believe that the people will always 
remain the pliant tool of the politician are Tikely to find your- 
selves sadly mistaken. 

Mr. Speaker, if a man would suggest a practical solution for 
the evils which confront us, he would be scoffed at on the floor 
of this House. 

The physician who has a very sick patient realizes that he 
must resort to heroic treatment to cure him. The body politic 
is afflicted with aseriousform of leprosy to-day, and needs simi- 
lar treatment at our hands. 

I have no sympathy with those who believe in the survival of 
the fittest. Do all we possibly can to bring relief, and yet it will 
be months before we dare hope for any permanent relief tocome 
to the masses of our people. Contraction has destroyed confi- 
dence. The possessor of realized riches has no faith in the prof- 
itable investment of capital at this time. I would suggest that 
the first step for us to take in restoring confidence would be to 
deprive the Secretary of the Treasury and the national banks 
of the power of further contracting the currency and issuing 
any more gold interest-bearing bonds. Our people must be 
taught to know that this is a Government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple. If the capitalist finds that he can not secure more Gov- 
ernment bonds he will naturally seek for investment elsewhere. 
Let us assure the pon that there will be no more betrayal in 
that direction, and it will naturally tend to the restoration of 
confidence. 

By judicious financial legislation our recuperation would be the 
marvel of the world, but without it the hopes and aspirations of 
our people will be crushed. 

You insist that you have been prosperous in the East. We 
rant that that is true so far as manufacturing and money loaning 
isconcerned. It is not true sofar as the farmers are concerned. 
It is also true that we in the West have furnished the grain and 
the South the oil cake to feed the cow, while you of the East 
have got the milk and butter. 

A few things have become evident to every student of history. 
One is that the object in contracting the currency is to increase 
the purchasing power of money. You, gentlemen, have fully 
realized that the mad experiment which has been going on in 
this country for years has swept away the garnered capital of 
the toiling millions. 

Your policy has been by contraction to compel the farmer to 
plant two acres where he formerly planted but one. He is then 
compelled to sell the product of the two acres at less than the 
price he should have received for one. Then when he goes to 
market with the product of his labor you meet him with thecry 
of overproduction. No farmer will raise wheat to sell for less 
than 60 cents a bushel unless compelled to. By your legislation 
you have debased the industry of my people. Is it your purpose 
to make the farmers of this country vassals and slaves? If you 
have intelligence enough to represent an intelligent constit- 
uency, you know that this is the tendency of your legislation. 
If you have not intelligence enough to know this, resign and 
go home like honest men, and let your people send men here 
who can and will honestly represent them. It has been a cus- 
tom for many years for a nation to show its gratitude to the de- 
fenders of their country by granting them a pension. But our 
generosity knew no bounds. We not only pensioned the old 
soldier—which has always met with my heartiest a - 
but for each dollar we have given him, which we taxed him for, 
we have taxed him $2 for a service pension to the bondholder. 
It is not so strange that the people have been so fully taxed 
when we see that the city of Washington, the bondholders, and 
the manufacturers have all been made wards of the nation. The 
resources of our Government and the integrity of the people 
furnish $3,000,000,000 with which to create, arm, feed, pay, and 
clothe our Army and Navy. 

Speaking of this reminds me of a little incident. When our 
credit was such that we were unable to borrow $5,000,000 of the 
bankers at 12 per cent., we created an irredeemable legal-tender 
currency, which restored the credit of the nation and lifted our 
people from banlsruptcy to affluence. 

The system of contraction adopted in 1866 worked so satisfae- 
torily to Congress that when they saw the failures had increased 
from 520 in 1865 to over 5,000 in 1873, and had reduced the prices 
of the farm products in the country to nearly one-half what they 
were in 1866, another grand scheme possesssed their souls, 
They said we will demonetize silver, as that has been the t 
measure of values for farm products. Our Congress evi- 
dently read the report that was made before the French con- 
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vention in 1869, where testimony was given by such men as M. 
Wolowski, Baron Rothschild, and M. Rouland, governor of the 


Bank of France. 
Mr. Wolowski said: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half 
gold and one-half silver. If byastrokeof the pen they suppress one of these 
metals in the monetary service they double the demand for the other metal, 
to the ruin of all debtors. | 

Baron Rothschild said: 

The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory 
and gives rise to nocomplaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the 
time being, it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming 
the monetary circulation of the world, and it is the genera) mass of the two 
metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The 
suppression of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values 
without any compensation. 

At the session of the Belgian Monetary Commission, October 
30, 1873, Prof. Laveleye said: 

Debtors, and among them the state, have the right topay in gold or silver, 
and this rightcan not betaken away without disturbing the relation ofdebt- 
ors and creditors, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one- 
half, certainly of one-third. To increase ali debts at a blow is @ measure so 
violent, so revolutionary, that I can not believe that the government will 
propose it, or that the chambers will vote it. 

Knowing the effects that would logically follow the demoneti- 
zation of silver, they demonetized it in the interest of the cred- 
itor class, as Wolowski said, to the ruin of all debtors. To my 
mind the purpose of Congress in demonetizing silver will ad- 
mit of but one conclusion, and that is, that it was premeditated 
legislation on the part of Congress, with a full understanding of 
the effects that would follow. 

Rothschild said that the suppression of silver would amount 
to veritable destruction of values without any compensation. 
Was he inspired that he was able to so clearly point out the in- 
evitable effects that would follow the demonetization of silver? 

From time immemorial gold and silver have been recognized 
as the standard money of the world. Ina great part of the his- 
tory of the past there was not enough of the two metals to form 
the basis of legitimate trade of the world. To destroy the use 
of one would create a famine in the money markets of the world 
of the most direful consequences. Laveleye could not be made 
to believe the state could engage in such revolutionary legisla- 
tion. And yet we find our own Congress did, the purpose for 
which I think no intelligent man will doubt. 

Among my papers I find a clipping from a speech by Bob In- 
gersoll, in which he gives utterance to the following words, 
which express my ideas more forcibly than I could with my own 
language: 

STRONG WORDS BY BOB INGERSOLL. 

I said I would say one or two words to-night on such vulgar things as gold 
and silver. I am as satisfied as I am that I[ live, that the few—the few who 
control the debts, the currency, the money of the world—have combined, 
either consciously or unconsciously, to make the debtor pay more than the 
creditor has a right to ask. 

The tendency has always been in this world to put the burdens upon those 
least able to bear them. In barbarian countries the women have to do the 
work simply because they are weaker—that is all. And the others. being 
the stronger, do not expend their strength in working, but expend their 
strength in making the weaker do their work. 

This is precisely the same in our society to-day. Between the rich and the 
poor, if the burden is to be borne in this country, it isto be borne by the poor 
always. They are the first to suffer. Let the blast of war blow in this coun- 
try, who goes to the war? Who goestothe front? The millionaires? Not 
one. Whogoes? The great presidentsof corporations? The bankers? The 
men who preside over great vaults of gold? Notmuch! The poor go, be- 
cause nine times out of ten the poorer the man is the more patriotic? The 
poor bear burdens of this country and of this world. 

Only a few years ago our money was gold and silver—money that had been 
the money of man for thousands of years. Our silver was demonetized and 
gold made the standard. 

There is no man in the United States with ingenuity enough to account 
for the demonetization of silver in 1873. Thereisnotone. We need alto- 

ether more money than we have. How much have we got? Four or five 

undred millions in silver; five or six in gold—six hundred millions, maybe, 
altogether. 

Sixty-five millions of people, the most active, the most energetic, the most 
progressive people of the world—on the face of the globe. 

We need twice as much money per capita to do the business of this coun- 
try as is needed to do the business,of any other country. There is always 
somebody that is crazy for fear there will be morecurrency. I want just 
all the money we can get. Silver is good enough for me. All I want of 
money is to pay my debts. Yes, sir; and I want the law to compel the other 
fellowto take what ltake. That is good enough for me. 

I believe that every ounce of silver that is dug under the American flag 
should be coined free under the American flag. man makes a contract to 
pay certain money in five years. Iwant a lawso that he’can pay the money, 
when thecontract comes due, with the money that was money when he made 
the contract. 

I do not think the few should have ,the right to combine to increase the 
value of what people call money against the debtor and in favor of the cred- 
itor. I want the free coinage of all the silver that you can win from the 
silver mines of America, and if foreign countries do not want our silver we 
will not trade with them. 


Mr. Ingersoll does not use the language of a political shyster, 
but the language of one who believes in the equity of contracts, 
knowing, as he does, thatthe equity of contracts has been violated 
from time to time by the legislation that we have had in the in- 
terest of the moneyed class. 

We have expanded the industries of this country. We have 
created thereby additional demands for money. e have failed 





to create an additional volume of money to meet those demands. 
We have destroyed the basis upon which the contracts of this 
country were mace. We havecompelied the creditor class who 
contracted debts with cheap money to pay the same with dear 
money. 

My Republican friends well know that in reducing the volume 
of money they thereby increased tariff duties that doubtless will 
account for their 112 votes for the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Mr. Speaker, such has been our love for the men who create 
the wealth of this country that we have invited pauper labor of 
the world to come in in competition with them: we realizing 
that the only protection that our laborer has is the passage 
money between the Old World and this. 


As civilization and the necessities of the people advance, the 
more wealth that labor creates the less we find it is permitted 
to enjoy. 

Have we as a people ceased to believe in the Declaration of 
Independence? Our enactment of laws seem to point strongly 


in that direction. 

The People's party believe that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire; that skilled labor can and does produce more wealth than 
unskilled, and that we should create the conditions which will 
enable him to enjoy his share of the additional wealth thus cre- 
ated. The questionthen presents itself: Can we doit? Wesay 
yes. The history of the past makes the means necessary for 
this so plain that a ‘‘ wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err.” 

We have arrived at that period in our history that we must 
either forbid foreign immigration or we must radically change 
our financial legislation or the producing classes will be reduced 
to vassalage. How can immediate relief be had? 

John Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, on page 
301, says: 

That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices and a dimunition 
lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any other. 

And again, he says: 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. If 
it was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth 

Ricardo says: 

That commodities would rise and fall in price in proportion tothe increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible 

That such would be the case the most celebrated writers on political econ- 
omy are agreed. 

The value of money does not wholly depend upon its absolute quantity, 
but on its quantity relative to the payments it has to accomplish; and the 
same effect would follow either of two causes—from increasing the uses for 
money one-tenth, or from diminishing its quantity one-tenth; for in either 
case its value would rise one-tenth. 


William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy in 
Owens University, England, says that— 

Increasing the quantity of money loosens the country from old bonds of 
debt and habit as nothing else could. It throws increased rewards before 
all who are making and acquiring wealth, somewhat at the expense of those 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites theactive and skillfulclasses 
of the community to new exertions, and is, to some extent, like a discharge 
of his debts. 

Prof. Francis Bowen, in his work on American Political Econ- 
omy, page 280, says: 

All exchange is a barter of merchandise for money; and the quantity of 
money which an article of merchandise will command tn the market is 
termed its price. Increase that quantity, and the price of all articles inevl- 
tably rises; diminish it, and the price as certainly falls. 


We find a perfect consensus of opinions by the ablest writers 
on political economy; they agree upon the following facts. We 
also find that the views enunciated by them are in accord with 
the views of such writers as Alison and Doubleday in their 
Financial History of Europe. 

First. Withan increased currency the tendency is to prosperity 
and with a decreasing currency the tendency is to the reduc- 
tion of labor and labor’s product. 

Second. With an increased volume of business without an in- 
crease in the volume of money, the tendency would be to lower 
prices. 

Third. With the use of both gold and silver as the basis of 
the moneyed circulation, we would have the most stable circu- 
lating medium ever devised by the ingenuity of man, and by the 
rejection of silver as one of the standard moneys of the world 
they have reduced the product of labor and labor's product one- 
half. 

Fourth. By establishing the gold standard, we have doubled 
the debts of all debtors; we have doubled the income of all those 
who have fixed salaries and who have regular in comes from 
bonds, notes, and stocks of all kinds. By this violation of the 
principles of equity we have transferred many millions of hard- 
earned money of the debtor to the creditor class. 

In this we realize that a great wrong has been done to the 
masses of our people. We will all agree that an honest man 
will pay his honest debts, if possible, and we of the People’s 
party believe it is the duty of the Government to create the 
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means by which he can pay those debts. We believe also that 
the Congress that fails to create those conditions is as culpable 
as the man who has the ability to pay and fails to meet his hon- 
est obligations. We can not escape the responsibility if it 
is within our power. Thatitis within our power I think we 
must all agree. 

[ have stated thatwe have theoretical statesmen, but theories, 
unless based on logical facts, are dangerous; but in adopting 
logical conclusions based on the experience of the past enables 
us to adopt principles in harmony with the experience of the 
ages, that are known to be sound and well calculated to meet the 
needs of an industrial people. 

The inguiry which naturally presents itself, what are the 
fundamental principles upon which the monetary interest may 
rest that are sound, safe, and expanding, to meet the wants of 
unindustrial people? First, we should bank upon our own capital 
so far as we have capital to bank upon; second, we must use 
the means that carries with it equity in the redemption of all 
contracts. 

We believe, as Wolowski says, if by a stroke of the pen they 
suppress one of these metals in the monetary service they would 
double the demand for the other metal to the ruin of all debtors. 
That that has been done we must confess with shame, and the 
fruit of that legislation is to be seen in the four millions of 
unemployed in this country who have been forced to become 
tramps. 

[t takes time to create the causes that lead to a panic, but the 
more aggravating they are the more serious the panic. 

Our panic began in 1868; it has gradually grown in power, 
withslight variations, until the presenttime; now we are brought 
face to face with conditions which it seems our statesmen have 
not tho ability to grapple with. It is much easier to destroy 
than to make alive. 

We have used the taxing power of the Government to foster 
certain industries. We have failed to create the condition by 
which Our people can absorb the product of those industries. 
Destroy the ability of the people to purchase the necessities of life, 
with their wants unsatisfied, and you create discontent. If our 
object is toenslave the masses of the people, our first stepshould 
be to destroy theschoolhouses. The suffering of an enlightened 
and intelligent people in vassalage is much greater than an ig- 
norant and vicious class in the same condition. 

The hardest blow that was ever struck at the manufacturing 
industries of this country was struck when silver was demone- 
tized; the next was by the repeal of the Sherman law, placing 
us upon a gold basis. If our finanves are to rest on a gold basis 
nothing but absolute free trade will satisfy the wealth-produc- 
ing classes of this country. If you in your madness drive us to 
this you must take the consequences. 

The most striking parallel I have seen drawn between the 
mstand the present time is from twoclippings from newspapers. 
They indicate that our condition is not all that we could desire, 
and that causes have been at work which are very detrimental 
to society and civil government. They are as follows. 

In 1832, from Boston, Charles Dickens said: 

There is not a man in this city nor in this State who has not a blazing fire 
and meat for dinner every day of his life, nor would a flaming sword in the 
air attract so much attention as a beggar in the streets. 

in 1894, on Washington's birthday, the governor of Massachu- 
chusetts held a reception in Boston, and the statehouse was 
guarded by the police in anticipation of an outbreak from the 
mob of hungry people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not ee enough to believe that we 
are the only ones who seek to advance the interest of our coun- 
try. We realize that our Democratic and Republican friends 
are like the Apostle Paul was when he said that ‘‘ when I would 
do geod evil is present with me.” The surroundings and influ- 
ences that are brought to bear here are greater than the leaders, 
and they are Jed captive. 

The questions that present themselves to my mind are, first, 
what can we do; second, what should we do to relieve the finan- 
ciai distress at this time? é 

We in Kansas have suffered perhaps as much for the want of 
money as any other sectiou, and that doubtless has much to do 
in creating the warm sympathy that I have for those who favor 
the repeal of the 10 per cent tax, but believing that Congress 
under the Constitution is the only power that can coin money 
and provide a proper circulating medium to meet the needs of 
the people, I shali be compelled to cast my vote against its re- 

: eving as I do that it will save our country from being 
ooded with hundreds of millions of unlawful money. While 
it doubtless would give tem relief its effects in the end 
would be disastrous to the business interests of the country. I 
ean not give my vote to what I regard as an unconstitu 
measure. 
iL do not look upon the national banks with any more favor 
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than I do State banks of issue, believing that they are contrary 
to the true spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

With the same safeguards around State banks of issue that 
there is around the national banks, and with the same uniform- 
ity in their currency, I think they would be greatly to be pre- 
ferred to national banks, and they would not savor so stwong of 
class legislation. 

I shall not ask the indulgence of this House while I attempt 
to discuss technically the money question. We all know the 
uses of money. We all realize its necessities to a higher civili- 
zation. We all know we may have good as well as bad money, 
and an honest as well as a dishonest dollar. 

Wealth being the product of labor and money being its meas- 
ure of value, itis all important that we have honest money and 
names quantity of it tomeet the needs of an industrious peo- 
ple. 

That it is possible for us to have that there can not be ashadow 
of doubt. 

You may wish to know what we believe the Government should 
do, and what we would do if -we were in power to-day. We 
would coin every ounce of gold and silver that was mined in 
our country, and what we were lacking then in sufficient money 
to do the business of the country on we would issue greenbacks 
to meet the demand. 

We would make gold, silver, and greenbacks interchangeable 
one with another. We would make the rich man’s silver dollar 
just as good as the poor man’s gold dollar, and no better. We 
would compel the debtor class to pay his debis in the same kind 
of money he received from_the creditor. {Applause.] 


[Mr. LIVINGSTON addressed the House. 


Mr. WOOMER. Mr. Speaker, my intention to participate in 
this discussion was formed very recently and I do not now wish 
to oceupy the floor to offer any extended remarksupon the aues- 
tion underdebate. My object in addressing this House is merely 
to point out a few of the dangers and difficulties in the financial 
scheme now engaging its attention which have been suggested 
to me bysome yearsof practical experience in the business which 
would be mostimmediately affected by the passage of this amend- 
ment. 

The most favorable view of the purposes of the amendment 
now before the House, and the one which its supporters are con- 
stantly bringing to the front, represents this as a means of sup- 
plying a currency subordinate and auxiliary to that now fur- 
nished by the national banks, and in nowise conflicting with the 
notes of those panks, but occupying a totally different place and 
adapted to uses to which we are told those notes are not ap- 
plicable. The friends of this amendment deny that this is an 
attempt to replace our present national-bank notes by others, 
or to invade those fields of interstate commerce in which their 
convenience and suitability are so apparent, but to create par- 
allel to them a new sort of paper currency, based upon local se- 
curities, and to be used only in local business, a currency which 
under the influence of some unexplained centripetal force will 
refuse to cireulate except in the particular neighborhood in 
which it is issued. 

Out first inquiry is, what is the nature of this mysterious, at- 
tractive force, that in some way or other is to draw the pro- 

ed notes to itselfand hold them as by a magnet in the imme- 
iate vicinity of the bank by which they are issued? When we 
suggest that it must be the depreciated character of the notes, 
and explain its effects in the common tendency of such depre- 
ciated currency to confine itself to the vicinity of its place of 
issue, itwould seem that we had arrived at the true answer, and 
we should then be prepared to admit that these notes would 
form a measure of value,crude and unstable at best, but possibly 
somewhat superior to the beaver skins or wampum of colonial 
days. But it appears that this conclusion is incorrect. Weare 
assured by our friends that no depreciation whatever will take 
place in the notes issued by State banks; that they will be as 
sound as those of national banksare to-day; that they will always 
and everywhere be worth 100 cents to the dollar, and although 
issued by more than two score different States upon — y 
the same number of different “gern and based upon hundreds of 
different kinds of security, will maintain their parity with other 
forms of money. 


2 


Violent as the the assumption is, let us grant for a moment 


See Appendix. 


that these notes will fulfill the iene confidently made by 
their friends. They would then be perfectly safe and yet con- 
fined in their use to the communities issuing them. The diffi- 


culty in my mind is how these two qualities can be combined in 
one and the same currency. If the State bank notes meet the 
hopeful tation entertained of their safety; if they are main: 
tained on an equality with the other kinds of money, no power 
ean prevent their use in the general trade of the nation; noth- 
ing can prevent them from gravitating like other formsof money 
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to the centers of business and capital. And if those expecta 
tions are not fulfilled, and the notes depreciate, although th 
t tendency would be as I have said to restrict their use tolo- 
“al exchanges, other elements would interfere which woul ae 
feat the intention of the supportersof this amendment to provi 
a local currency as effectually as in the other alternative of th 7 
maintaining their parity; the banks issuing such depreciated 
notes, in order to pi stpone their redemption, would use every 
meansto circulate them asfar from their counters and in as many 
differe nt localities as — The thought uppermost in ‘the 
mindsof heiders of such notes would be to get rid of them at any 
cost, ont they, too, would endeavor to send them to some place 
whence they w ould come to trouble them no more; speculation in 
uncurrent notes would spring upassurely asit does in anything 
else subject to sharp fluctuations of value, and the scene of this 
speculation, as well as of the business of supplying travelers 
with local currency suitable to the communities they proposed 
to visit, would naturally and surely be the money centers of the 
nation; all these circumstances would unite to overcome the lo- 
cal tendency that depreciation would confer upon the notes. So 
in either event, wh othe r the new currency depreciate or not, 
the main object of its creation would fail utterly. 

The ideal aimed at by this measure seems to meas impossible 
as it is undesirable. The proposed State bank note, as I under- 
stand it, is to have just enough of mystery and suspicion about 
it to render the city banker averse to receiving it in his ex- 
changes, and yet to be of such absolute safety as readily to pass 
current among those who have the good fortune .to be initiated 
in the complexities of the system in-accordance with which it is 
issued, and the value of the securities upon which it is based. 
The New York banker, with all the appliances at his elbow 
which keep him in touch with the markets of the world, with 
all the experience of a life spent in solving the most difficult 
problem of finance, is to stand amazed and puzzled at the innu- 
merable es lexities presented by these notes, and in his despair 
to find the « nly safe course to be the exclusion of them from his 
vaults; but the country farmer and storekeeper who were for- 
merly at hismercy,far wiser than he, and well aware of the worth 
and safety of the bank nots he doubts, are te take them readily 
and use them exclusively in the course of their business. 

Some such almost miraculous state of things as this must ex- 
ist, some such wonderful combination must occur in order to pro- 
duce the delieate equilibrium by which alone the proposed cur- 
rency can unite the inconsistent advantages expected of it. Of 
course, nothing of the sort could happen; ourprevious financial 
experience , the law of probabilities, and the ordinary rules of 
common sense all forbid the slightest hope that the notes of the 





many different States would be equally good, or if they would | 


be so, that the capitalist would not be as shrewd to know their 
value and as anxious to avail himself of their use as any other, 
that they would not inevitably drift to the great business mar- 
kets of the country. But even granting all that is claimed, as- 
suming that the hundreds of inharmonious elements involved 
would combine into a compact system, we should still be con- 
fronted with the doubt, the suspicion, and the insecurity that 
the mere existence of such acomplicated currency would create, 
and the dangers necessarily incidental to the slightest and most | 
temporary displacement of any one of those elements. 

In demonstrating the need of a purely local currency and the 
= wility of the nz utional banks to supply local financial needs, 

nuch stress has been laid upon the fact that the national banks 
are prohibited from lending money on real-estate security, and 


we have been gravely told that the owner of a thousand acres of | 


fertile, improved, unincumbered land must on that account apply 
in vain to them for a trifling loan. Now, it is my deliberate 


opinion that this restriction is a positive advantage to the farmer | 


andowner of realestate. Though the banker isnot permitted to 
demand a mortgage of an intended borrower, he will lend as freely 
upon the promissory note of one*whose whole wealth consists of 
real estate as if it were invested in any other way. Thequestion 
asked by the banker about every borrower is not how is his money 
invested, but what is he worth; and if that can be answered 
satisfactorily he is, if anything, rather more willing to lend to the 
owner of good farming property than to anyone else, because of 
the comparatively stable nature of farm values. 

The object of the banker is to have his funds converted into 
“live” commercial paper, into ordinary negotiable notes, be- | 
cause they form the most marketable variety of security; they 
can be transferred without expense, and the indorsee takes 
them with far less risk of having to deal with the unexpected 
claims of third parties than in other species of security, and 
hence can be rediscounted with far more ease and with much 
less trouble. To the farmer who is under the necessity of mak- 
ing a loam this restriction is a positive boon, because, confining 
him as it does to the security of his promissory notes, he is 
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put to no expense for seare ch of title, conveyancing, and 1 rd- 
ing, and his credit is p: "ve . by ke eping the court 1 + 
free from recorded liens against his property; and, moreover, if 
payment of the debt is demanded whe a it is inconvenient for 
the borrower, it iscommon experience that the latter meets with 
greater leniency and has.a longer respite before the process of 
the law lays its graspupon his farm when he has borrowed upon 
| the credit of his promis ory note than when he has to c 3) ly 
with the inflexible terms of a mortea ae 

Whatever the case may be in othe 3 of » country, I am 
more than certain that in Pennsylvania liscrimination 
against the farmer is occasioned by the i ility of the national 
banks to lend upon mortgagesecurity. Ii a man’s: ood 
he can borrow on the same terms and with ick y if 
that credit is derived from the ownershi ufa l 
upon any other kind of property. Ii a hen 1k is mat ) 
per cent of them are, to obtain a fair profit by or wry , 
methods, to attract customers to lf by fair and im 
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either vwodepdar any « 
one to make ext 
heriff’s sales. 


ings, it would be the height of foll 
from its accommodation, or to a 
profit by foreclosures and : 


Such a course of proceeding would soon leave it with« de 
posits or business. And in the same way any such discrin 
tion by the great city banks against their country custom as 
has been so frequen tly charged here, would react uy 
selves. The princip] enlightene d self-interest is cient 
to prevent any discrimination of this sort. They are no more 
anxious to keep their surplus in their safes than th: ess 
man is to keep his goods on his shelves, and my experience as a 
banker certainly has been that they are mere than fair, even 
generous, in lending their assistance to their country cust 8. 

The history of our previous experience in issuing Stute bank 
notes has been so disastrous that the frie nds of repeal have en 
deavored strenuously to weaken the effect of the lessors thus 
taught. They argue that the improved method of comm i- 
tion now in use render a recurrence of any such satui in of 


wild-eat banking out of the question; they say that the news 
the insolvency of a bank would so scon be spread throu 
country as to prevent the losses that were formerly ineurr 
But this is only partially true. These same improved methods 
of communication and transportation would also rend: h 
culation of the notes of banks either actually insolventoron the 
verge of bankruptcy far more easy than it was before. They 
offer exactly the same facilities to the counterfeiter and 1 
swindler as to the innocent holder. 

A striking instance of the speed with which worth! ni ; 
could be thrown upon the public and theextent of territory over 
which they could now be distributed were shown a few we 





ago in the partially successful circulation of a vast number of 
forged money orders on a great Western express company. In 
afew days by the means of the improved communication which 
are to prevent such losses they were sent to every part of th: 


5 
United States, and the preceeds were already on their way back 
through the mails to the headquarters of the gang which had 
issued the forgeries. This attempt clearly shows that all mod- 
ern improvements in the transmission a of news are ineffectual to 
prevent the schemes of unscrupulous men; indeed, that they are 
rather an assistance to them. 

Whatever the effect of a better organizationof trade and busi- 
ness to-day as compared with fifty years ago may be in prevent- 
ing loss from these notes they will surely greatly increase the 
inconveniences incidental to this sort of currency. 

The actual losses may possibly be fewer, but the annoyance, 
the necessity of constant watchfulness, will be far greater. 
When formerly a weekly edition of a counterfeit detector or re- 
port on the condition of the banks was all that could be ob- 
tained, a daily issue will now be indispensable. The amount of 
time that would have to be devoted tc ascertain the worth of 
these notes would be tremendously inercased, and the life of the 
average business man would be made one pane nightmare 
by the worries and calls on his att — thus made. His mails 
would be crowded with deposits refused and payments rejected, 
with notices of the failure of banks and the depreciation of 
their currency; the messenger boy would be continually at his 
elbow with the latest tidings of their fluctuations; his telephone 
would continually summon him to some inquiry or waruing of 
| the worth of the money forced upon him. 

Every i improveme nt and invention would be but an ae litional 
cause of worriment, and overcome by the weight of care imposed 
upon him, we can well imagine him regretting the ‘dn ys when 
the merchant had only his weekly mail to notify ‘him of his losses. 
And this would all be so even if the vast majority, if nine-tenths 
of the banks were perfectly solvent; a little leaven would leaven 
the whole lump; the inconvenienve and annoyance would come 
rather from the suspicion that some of the banks, whether few 
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or many, were in failing circumstances than from actual suspen- 
sion, and as soon as the breathof suspicion once rested upon any 
part of the whole system they would begin. 

Some confusion has crept into this discussion as to the proper 
functions of a bank. Properly speaking the issue of notes is not 
one of these; a bank is first a place of deposit, afterwards of dis- 
count, and the issue of notes is collateral to its other attributes. 
Thenational banks issue their notes not as banks, but as agents of 
the National Government; no partiality is shown by the Federal 
Government; one bank may acquire this agency upon equal 
terms with any other,and no discrimination is made for or 
against “a of them. Neither is the propriety of the method 
used by the Government to prohibit the issue of State bank 


notes involved. If that matter were before us I should prefer 
to prohibit them by express words rather than by taxing them 
out of existence. hat can be done directly should not be done 
by indirection, but, as I have said, this does not enter into the 
question. 7 

What we are to decide is whether we are willing to exchange 


the sound, safe currency we have to-day for one based on a sys- 
tem which our old financial history has shown to be radically 
pernicious; whether we are prepared to inflate the volume of 
our currency by a mass of obligations the inconvenience of 
which is admitted and the safety of which is hardly claimed. 
There is no necessity toattempt such an experiment; if an ex- 
pansion of the currency is needed it may be attained withoutde- 
parting from the safe and well-tried lines of the present na- 
tional banking system and the control and direction of such 
additional issues may and should be left in the strong hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The bonds on which the national-bank notes are secured will 
not mature for thirteen years, and the present financial condi- 
tion of the country hardly pee the hope that 1907 will mark 
the date of the extinction of the national debt. The probabilities 
therefore are that Government bonds will be available for this 
purpose for many years to come; if, however, the advisability of 
using other securities as a backing for the national-bank note is 
shown, the control of their selection and the limitations of the 
currency based upon them can far more safely be left to the 
single power of the National Government, than be parceled out 
among the forty-four States of the Union. Notes based upon 
such a broad national system as this would preserve their 
present uniformity and safety; issued upon any other system, 
they will inevitably lose these two most important attributes of 
a paper currency. And in the work of preparing a suitable plan 
for such an extension of securities, I have abundant faith that 
this House can be trusted as fully as the Legislature of any State 
of the Union. 

I have no doubt that in the greater number of the States the 
power to issue a local currency would be protected by such re- 
strictions as to render its exercise prudent and conservative. I 
should not only be willing to trust ——— State, but also very 
many of her sister Commonwealths guard this power from 
abuse; but neither our past history nor the views entertained 
to-day upon this question in some sections of the country affords 
me any ground to believe that all the States could be so trusted. 





In the race of the newer States for prosperity and dévelop- 


ment it is almost certain that some of them would yield to 
the allurements of « depreciated currency, and when we re- 
call the financial schemes that have been put forth in all 
earnestness by those in high authority in some of the States; 
when we recollect that there is at least one State which has 
a law on its statute book permitting banks to issue notes to 
the amount of three times their pald-in capital stock without 
any further security whatever; when we reflect that in more 
than one-third of the States there are no constitutional limita- 
tions of any kind on this subject, and that several are in the 
control of a party which regards the most perishable forms of 
personal property as a scientific basis for a paper currency, I 
think that we are entitled to reject the assurances given us that 
the new currency would be in all ‘places and at all times per- 
fectly sound and safe. 

Depreciation would inevitably come, and the first news that 
the notes of a single bank had fallen below par would bring in 
the confusion and annoyance of the old wild-catcurrency. The 
breaking of the first link in the almost interminable chain of 
circumstances that must be held together to maintain these 
notes at par would usher in the financial pandemonium, and 
when once the inconvenience and loss would come upon us, it 
would fall, as would any other depreciation in our currency from 
any other cause, most heavily upon the w er and work, 


ingman; the less the margin of accumulated wealth would be- 
the greater would be the comparative loss. Unable to provide 
themselves with daily reports of fluctuations in the value of 
money, unprotected by iron-clad agreements providing for ~~. 
ment in coin or its equivalent, the depreciated currency would 
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find its way to the pockets of the farmer and wage-earner as 
surely as water seeks its level. 

The provision of the Constitution which prohibits States from 
passing laws impairing the ee of contracts would pre- 
serve those persons who live on the earnings of accumulated or 
inherited wealth from any decrease of income, but would offer 
no protection to the man who lives by the daily reward of his 
labor. The wealth-producers of the nation form our true and 
only creditor class; their employers and customers are at all 
times in their debt for wages earned but not yet paid, or for un- 
sold products on which they have expended their toil; and it is 
upon these men, upon the farmers and workingmen of the coun- 
a that the Losses of a os moony currency would chiefly fall. 


he laboring man would soon find that his wages were paid 
in the most depreciated notes his employer could procure, and 
that the prices of his necessaries of life were raised to the high- 
est figure within his ability to pay. He would be ground be- 
tween the millstones of the middleman and the paymaster. His 
ten or fifteen or twenty dollars a week of wages would shrink 


one-half; and even after the new adjustmentof prices and wages 
came, he would find that, as in every such adjustment, prices 
would increase in a higher proportion than wages, and in every 
fluctuation would keep well in advance of them. The money 
that the laboring man and the farmer want is the best money, 
and the best is not too good for them. 

Although the right of the Government to prohibit the issue 
of State bank notes has been onpremy affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and although that decision recog- 
nizes the power of the Government to secure a uniform and sta- 
ble currency by crushing out any measure of value which im- 
pairs that uniformity and stability, the advocates of this amend- 
ment contend that Congress in passing the act of March 3, 1865, 
imposing the tax on these notes usurped the rights of the States, 
and that that act was an unconstitutional exercise of the powers 
of the Federal Government. Much importance is placed upon 
the failure of the Constitution to restrain the issue of anak notes, 
although itforbids the States to emit bills of credit, coin money, 
or make anything but gold and silver a legal tender for debts; 
and it has even been said that a fair construction of this clause 
is, thatit encourages and advises by implication the issue of notes 
by State banks. 

That such a currency is permissible under the Constitution 
can not be denied, but the fact that it is allowed is solely dueto 
an oversight of members of the Federal Convention. The fath- 
ers of the Republic knew and guarded against the evils ofacur- 
rency issued by the States, but they were prereuntly ignorant 
of the possibilities of the bank for goodorfor bad. The history of 
the paper currency of the Confederation explains and justifies 
the prohibition of paper money issued by the States. Of the 
thirteen members of the league of States only Connecticut and 
Delaware were insensible to the deceptive charms of a local cur- 
rency. - 

The Government of North Carolina went intu the wholesale 
tobacco business, and paid double prices for what it bought in 
order to float its notes; the citizens of Georgia were prohibited 
from exporting their products until they declared on oath that 
they had never refused to take the State money at par; Penn- 
sylvania issued a million dollars worth of bills of credit in May, 
1785, which, though not a legal tender for debts, fell 12 per cent 
by August, 1786; Rhode Island’s money issued in May, 1786, was 
worth 16 cents on the dollar six months afterwards; in Massa- 
Senate the craze for paper money culminated in the Shay re- 

llion. 

The crisis caused by this incontrovertible State paper currency 
reached its height in the autunm of 1786, and with a still vivid 
remembrance of its disasters on their mind we can well under- 
stand why the delegates to the Constitutional Convention of the 
following year were determined to prevent a similar panic in 
the future. And when they prohibited the States from issuing 
currency they thought this end had been accomplished, because 
it was only with the dangers of State currency that they were 
acquainted; they knew little of banks, and what they did know 
was favorable; the Bank of North America had been Robert 
Morris’s most powerful weapon in fighting the financial battles 
of the Revolution, and that institution, and one or two others, 
were the only banks in existence when the Constitution was 
framed. 

This is the explanation of the illogical and inconsistent atti- 
tude of the Constitution upon this question. It debars a sover- 
eign State from issuing bills of credit, but permits the creature 
of that State, incorporated under its laws and deriving all its 
power from the State, to exercise one of the highest powers of 

overnment. Had Washington and Hamilton and Madison and 
their associates been able to foresee the tremendous growth of 
the banking system of their country, with its far-reaching pow- 
ers for weed and evil; ewi* tay have foreseen the crises, the 
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ics, the disasters and the speculation of later years in which 

he banks played such a disgraceful part; could they have be- 
lieved that not even thirty years of freedom from these evils 
would prevent a powerful party from advocating their retstab- 
lishment, I think no one can doubt that the men who had pro- 
vided so carefully against the abuse of the right to issue money 
by the States would have prevented any discussion on this sub- 


jectahundred years later by the summary method of absolutely 
forbidding the issue of paper money by any authority other than 
that of the National Government. 

The national-bank system is not perfect. It has succeeded 
wonderfully well. It has provided us with the soundest and 
safest currency our country has ever known. Its friends can 
boast that no holder of a national-bank note ever lost a dollar 
through the failure of the bank that issued it, but the system 
has nevertheless some of the defects incidental toevery measure 
of expediency which is allowed to become permanent policy. It 
is free from the dishonesty of other systems by which certain 
persons are allowed todip into the wealth of the country without 
replacing what is taken by wealth of an equal amount, the great- 
est financial crime that any country can be guilty of towards its 
citizens, but it lacks the somewhat dangerous elasticity that 
such systems possess. 

This can be given it by a few conservative modifications of the 
present system, by repealing the tax on circulation, by permit- 
ting the banks to issue notes up to the full par valueof the bonds 
deposited by them, and if further relief be needed, by enlarging 
the number of securities on which national-bank notes may be 
issued, always, however, with the provision that there shall be 
at least one dollar of security in the Treasury vaults for every 
dollar put into circulation. This is necessary to prevent the 
dangerous elasticity, the sharp contractions and expansions of 
currency issued upon any other basis,and to which the proposed 
State bank notes would be peculiary liable. A few figures from 
the reports of the Comptroller of the Currency show veryclearly 
that the elasticity of the State banks would be a greater evil 
than the rigidity of the national banks. We find the circulation 
of the State banks jumping from $57,572,074 in 1834 to $135,700,- 
675 in 1837, decreasing from that figure to $61,411,996 in 1843, 
rising to $208,973,278 in 1854, and dropping again to $145,721,661 
in 1858. 

The difference between asystem under which such fluctuations 
were possible and the banking laws of to-day is a difference be- 
tween chaosand order, betweenspeculation and business. What- 
ever plan of relief be adopted these statistics are sufficient to 
show that it should be confined to the direction of the National 
Government, that alone is equal to the task of maintaining a safe 
and uniform currency and alone can preserve us from the confu- 
sion and loss and annoyance inseparable from any form of cur- 
rency not under its direction. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment, together with the free coinage 
of silver, the income tax, and whatever other financial vagaries 
the future has in store for us, is but a part of the desperate and 
futile programme of the Democratic party torelieve the terrible 
distress that its attack upon the industries of the country has 
caused. 

It is only one more impracticable and visionary attempt to 
fill the vacuum in ournational wealth which the headlong attack 
upon the tariff has created. It is the stone offered by the Dem- 
ocratic party to the workingman who asks for the bread taken 
from him, The existing depression, the universal lack of work, 
the unprofitable prices of agricultural products, the lowest wages 
known for many years, are due not toany contraction of the cur- 
rency, not to any bankers’ conspiracy, but solely and entirely to 
the vicious oe of the Democratic party on the tariff question. 
And as long as the party in power stands by its determination 
to force the Wilson bill upon the country, to keep the laboring 
man idle and our manufacturing plants closed, any remedy is 
unavailing. There is but onecure for the present deplorable con- 
dition of the country. It is nota State bank currency, not the 
free coinage of silver, not an income tax, not the issue of fiat 
money, but the assurance that the tariff bill wil! not be changed, 
and that the McKinley act will remain law. 

Give the workingman an opportunity to earn the wages he re- 
ceived before; continue to the manufacturer the control over the 
home markets; protect the farmer from the importation of Cana- 
dian agricultural eee in a word,return the Republican 
he to power, and prosperity will again smile upon the country; 
t will soon then be found that we have money enough and to 
spare, and the nation will then immediately resume its forward 
march to still greater prosperity and development. [Applause.] 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I must say 
that Iam very much surprised at the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. After nine months of con- 
sideration and deliberation, while the country is suffering and 
bleeding at every pore, while the people are demanding relief 
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and asking for it on all hands from the distressed and poverty- 
stricken condition which confronts them, we have only the 
paltry pittance of a proposed repeal of the 10 per cent tax on 
clearing-house certificates, instead of some general financial 
measure! 

Numbers of bills were introduced for the relief of the people by 
different ones, out of which a measure might have been framed; 
and yet after nine months of deliberation the committee come 
in with a report which reminds me of the mountain in labor 
bringing forth a mouse. Aftefso much deliberation the com- 
mittee come in here with a report providing for the repeal of 
the 10 percent tax on the clearing-house certificates, which had 
been issued in time of need, to which an amendment is proposed 
by the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Cox] for the repeal of 
the 10 percent tax on State banks. Now then whatshall be done? 

I stand here, sir, as an honest, earnest, and ardent advocate 
of financial reform, without which no other reform can well! be 
effected, since the money power under the present system has a 
firm hold — the throats of the people, strangling them and 
refusing to loosen their grip. Seeing and feeling this, as the 
Committee on Banking and Currency must see it, it does seem to 
me that some general measure for the reliefof the people would 
have been brought forward by thiscommittee from amongst the 
many bills put before them. Butas no general plan has been 
proposed, and if no general plan is adopted, why, | see no reason 
why the people can not be allowed to take care of themselves 
under a State system, as the issuing of clearing-house certifi- 
cates clearly demonstrates the feasibility of the plan. 

Tfithad not been for the issuing of these certificates during the 
late panic, stagnation in business, bankruptcy, and ruin would 
have been the inevitable result, establishing the fact that our 
people are capable of local self-government, and plainly show- 
ing some wisdom in the so much abused and misrepresented 
subtreasury idea of the Alliance. 

And I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that I intend to vote for the 
repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks; in the first place, 
because it is a part of the declaration embodied in the Chicago 
platform, on which I stand, and in the next place, because it is 
unconstitutional and an abridgment of State rights, it being a 
prohibitory tax and against the theory of our Government to 
use the taxing power for such purposes. It has been incorpo- 
rated in the Democratic platform by the Democratic conven- 
tion at Chicago, of which I had the honor to be a member, also 
being a member of the committee on constitution and platform. 
and | regard myself as being under obligations to abide by that 
declaration. I want tosay, sir, thatI stand here, for one on this 
side of the House, at least, who is not willing to say that, as for 
me, that platform was made for me togetinon, but was not made 
then tostand on. I dosay that that platform was made to get 
in on, and made to stand on afterwards, and I propose to stand 
upon it. [Applause.] And I want to sayrighthere that he who 
is unwilling to be governed by majority rule within his party 
can not lay claim to much loyalty to any party. 

Andin this Iamsurprised at the latitude taken by the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, whocame in here and 
openly and aboveboard declared that he was unwilling to stand 
on the platform on which he was elected, and made a pretense 
that he was going to make the greatest speech of his life, and 
then gave us the information hedid give. My friend didspread 
himself tremendously. He reminded me of a little fellow who 
went out to set his mother’s hen, and when he came in was asked, 
‘* Did you set her?” He said, ‘* Yes; I did.” The question was 
asked him, ‘‘What did you put under her?” He said he put 
‘sixteen large goose eggs.” His mother said, ‘‘ Why, what in 
the name of common sense did you do that for?” The boy said, 
‘** Because I wanted to see her spread herself.” [{Langhter.} So 
the gentleman from Illinois did come in and “spread himself” 
all over the face of the earth, and reminded me of a piny woods 
pond downin my country, scattered all over the face of the earth 
and not knee deep anywhere. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentlemanfrom Illinois[Mr. SPRINGER], 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, seemed 
to forget the obligation to the platform on which he was elected. 
If the Democrats of this House do not stand on the Democratic 
platform, to which they pledged themselves before the people of 
this country, if they expect tocome here and violate the pledges 
and promises they made, why the result is that we may expect 
this Democratic party to be doomed in the future. eee 

The Republicans are a unit against this measure, but their 
arguments are not valid. Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana made along, 
labored speech against it, but his speech reminded me of a story 
told of an old negro who, after twenty years of freedom, had 
gone back to see his old master. Sitting on the steps, his old 
master asked him what had become of his boyJohn? ‘‘ Well, 
Massa, John was riding on the cars and was killed in a wreck.” 
‘*Well, Sambo,” says his old master, ‘‘don’t you never get on 
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the cars any more. Then, what went with Dick?” ‘“ Well, 


he was lost in a steamboat explosion.” ‘' Well, Sambo, don’t 
you never get on a boat any more.” ‘‘ Well, what became of 
Tom?” ‘“ Well, he was riding a horse and the horse ran away 
and killed him.” ‘Well, Sambo, don’t you never geton a horse 


any more,” andthe old negro promised he never would, and said: 
‘‘ Now, old Massa, I want to know what has becomeof your boys— 
Mars Bill, David, and Jimmie?” “ Well, Sambo, my boys all 


died a natural death in the bed.” ‘' Well, Massa, let mo give 
you a bit of advice. Don’t you fever go to bed any more.” 
[ Laughter. | 


So, Mr. JOHNSON says State banks killed out everything, and 
his advice is not to go to State banks any more. Just as much 
sense in Sambo’s and his Massa’s advice as Mr. JOHNSON’S. 

It would be useless for me to gointo any details as to the yari- 
ous amount of statistics, and all thatkind of thing, about banks, 
so often gone over by others during this debate. Suffice it to 
Say that I shail vote for the Brawley bill, because I believe it is 
right in principle, and thon I shall vote for the repeal of the 10 
per cent taxon State banks, not because I believe it possible that 
State banks of issue may give all the relief to the present condi- 
tion needed, but I intend to vote for the unconditional repeal in 
order that the matter may be referred to the States themselves, 
s0 that it can be arranged by their State Legislatures as each 
State might see preper under the conditions surrounding the 
same, without Federal interference to allow the States to take 
care of themselves. Now, if we can not get that repeal I have 
introduced a measure which is pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which I shall advocate, and ask to in- 
corporate its provisions now as a part of my speech and will also 
at the same time incorporate certain remarks made before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in advocacy of that bill. 

The bill is as follows. Introduced September 6, 1893—during 
extra session: 


A bill for the enlargement of the — of currency and the distribution of 
© same. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress aseembied, That upon the demand of any State of the 
United States, expressed through legally authorized officer of said — 
the Secretary of the T'reasury be, ang is hereby, authorized and directed 
issue notes of the Government of liké denominations as the Treasury notes 
At present issued and in circulation, which notes shall be a legal tender at 
their face value for all debts, public and private, and noninterest-bea 
and an amount of said notes. not to exceed 830 per capita upon the a 
tion of such State according to the last census prece the application, 
shall, upon application tothe Secretary of the Treasury by said officer, be 
issued to such State upon the conditions hereinafter prescribed. 

Suc. 2. The State makiug a demand in accord with the first section of this 
act shall deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury the lawful bonds of said 
State to the full amount of Government notes demanded, and such bonds 
shall be taxable at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, said tax to be cov- 
ered into the United States Treasury on or before the Ist day of rill of 
each pose by the proper State authorities, said bonds to fall due at the ex- 

iration of twenty years from their date: Provided, That such State shall 

nave the right at any time before the said bonds fall due to turn over to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the full amount, or any part thereof, of Govern- 
ment notes issued to such State; or in Meu thereof said States may redeem 
and recover such bonds, or any part of the amount thereof, with lawful 
money of the United States. such bonds are recovered by the return 
of said notes, the Secretary of the Treasury shall destroy said notes. 

Sxc. 3. Thit each State to which said notes may be issued shall make pro- 
vision for the distribution of the same as it may deem best for the wel 
of the inhabitants thereof. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this measure, it seems to me, might cover 
the ground of a national uniform currency, good all over the 
nation, and at the same time be decentral and localized so 
as to cover the demand for State banks of issue anc prevent the 
possibility of any wild-cat and red-dog money, about which so 
much has been said. This bill might be amended, if necessary, 
80 as to come within the purview of all classes and sections. 

Under it we would havea stableand uniformcurrency, and each 
State would be untrammeled by any interference from the Fed- 
eral authorities, to deal directly with her people,as the wisdom 
of the Legislature might deem proper in the premises. 

A part of the remarks I had the honor to make before the com- 
—— ee —~ are - sonia a 

e@ sce ay, figuratively speaking, the one man, at 
least, ere rule the Congressof the United States. The 
Cthat dag, eonpeer’ tn hans, dnoiap Giongwens te-give tha people 
other day, scepter i to give people 
what an for. = see the me richer and the 
peor growing poorer, yet with e recurr year we con- 
tinue to sow in faith, toil in hope, and reap in . Sur- 
rounded by the most wonderful progress and rns the 

wi 


world has ever witnessed, yet standing appalled pend- 
ing bankruptey and ruin.” 


ow, Mr. Chairman, these being faets which I do not think 
cam be successfully controverted, such a s ought to be 
changed; and, believing this and knowing to be the senti- 
ment of the I represent, I have brought forward this bill 
as asubstitute for tae present banking and funding system, which 
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bill I do not claim to be original entirely, but, as I have‘said, 
something like it was introduced last session by Col. LIvVING- 
ston of Georgia, I have also brought it forward as a substi- 
tute at the same time for the State banking system. I conceive 
this tobe a substitute for the famous subtreasury system which 
has been so much abused and so little understood. It is nothin 
more nor less to-day than a plan to change the present financi 
system of the National Government. 

I also conceive this to be a substitute for the State banking 
system. This plan, I think, covers the financial plank in the 
Ocala platform, ene of the Alliance demands. And just hero 
let me say, that while I am an Alliance maa I am a Democrat. 
I want to disabuse tho minds of the members of this honorable 
committee of this one idea, that an Alliance man is a Populist. 
It is no such thing; and there is a wide gulf between them. I 
claim to be an Alliance man, advocating certain measures, and 
yet [I have done, and expect to do it, within the Democratic 
party as long as the Democratic party stands by its principles 
and platform, and that I submit to be the financial plank of the 
platiorm of the Farmers’ Alliance, strictly speaking. 

The General Government has reserved to itself the right to 
coin money and emit billsof eredit. Youcan find that in Article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution, and section 10 of Article I is 

lain that the State shall make nothing but silver and gold a 

egal tender. This Government has, however, neglected to sup- 

ply the necessary kind an1¢,1antity of money to effect exchanges 
essential to the interests and *'elfare of every section alike. It 
is the duty of every national government to institute and regu- 
late & medium of exchange; but that this duty has been imper- 
fectly performed appears from the fact that when specie is made 
the only tenderin payment of debts, neither the Government nor 
the mass.of the people have or can have any adequate conirol 
over it. 

The capitalists control the money and through the money con- 
trol the Government. The defects of the present monetary laws 
further appear in the great power given to national banks, so 
well described a few mornings ago by Col. OATES of Alabama to 
your committee; also from the variations in the rates of inter- 
est of Government stocks constantly fluctuating in value. If 
the Government does not secure a uniform value to money for 
its own use it can not regulate as it ought the currency of the 
country. It is impossible to secure to labor its earnings under 
systems by which the Government and the public depend upon 
a few capitalists to furnish the medium and standard for the 
distribution of the productions of labor. 

The bill in question will give to us a uniform currency, acur- 
rency to be issued by the nation and the States respectively, 
each State receiving only so much as it requires under the act 
when demanded by any regularly legalized. officer, and such 
funds to be disposed of as each State may direct by law; and that 
is what I coneeive to be a substitute to the State banking sys- 
tem, foreach State, by its Legislature, can direct how this money 
shall be loaned. It can be loaned upon any security which is 
good. The State, ef course, places bonds in the National Treas- 
ury tosecure the National Government, and then loans its money 
to citizens in South Carolina or Pennsylvania under State laws 
as they may direct. They might in South Carolina lend money 
on one thing and in Pennsylvania they might lend on another, 
hence you could not adopt any uniformsystem, and hence I leave 
it to the States themselves to arrange that matter. 

It is clear that ee has the constitutional right to coin 
money, ete. This it the duty of the General Government 
to provide the money of the nation, and it is ee bound 
to make money in quantities adequate to the wants of business 
and to institute it in a way which will secure the effectual regu- 
lation of its value. The present deplorable condition of the 
country is.a sufficient argument against the national banking 
system, and, as I have said, it isa pernicioussystem. All of the 
old au ities are against it. So much, then, for my views be- 
fore the committee, which I thought proper to make here to 
show some reasons actuating me inthe matter. Then returning 
to the subject, I want to Mr. Speaker, that all the opposi- 
tion on this side or on that side of the House against this propo- 
sition and other reforms in finance seems to be ‘*‘ dead rot,” down- 


right “ fla ,” and all that sort of nonsense. Itis only 
because they want tostand by the uitiesof the present crim- 
inal national banking scheme, which is fastened on us by various 


lawsand enactments; a that Mr. Chase, the 
then Secretary of the Treasur, was the greatest crime of 
his life when he projected it. - WALKERfrom Massachusetts 
inne ab ahip deed hiniolapens Spek iawn toch singe Tae he 
notably that t amous m ; but he 
said so and wandered about so much that I was re- 
minded of old man who had the as palsy, showing his 
little son how to shoot a bird in a large, H 
killed the bird, but his little son ; * Now 
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held the gun all over the tree.” Mr. WALKER held his gun all 
over the tree, and of course made some good points. 


Gentlemen say they propose to stand by that national banking 
scheme, making arguments in its favor; but, Mr. Speaker, [ 


propose to stand by the pledges that we have made to the people 
of this country, which is to give them relief in some shape or 
another. It seems that those on this side of the House who are 
new opposing the pending measures are those who took tl 

floor amongst the first in the interest of the repeal of the famous 
“Sherman law.” It was then that they, with admirable elo- 
quence, portrayed in living colors the great prosperity that was 
to follow the repeal of that measure. The measure, under the 
whip and spur of the President and his corps of cuckoos, was re- 
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pealed; but have the tremendous prophecies been fulfilled? Have | 


stocks and bonds gone up? 
other productsof the farm gone up? fas the price of labor gone 
up? What say you, Democrats, who so eloquently made such 
assertions? Teil me, where is thefruit? What did you do with 
the platform, then? What are you doing with itnow? What 
are you going to tell your people about platforms when you go 
before them again? Again let me ask, have your prophecies 
been fulfilled? 

The answer is the negative from allsources. Thenthey must 
be all false prophets, and in the olden times false prophets were 
stoned to death, but in this case itis notso. On the contrary, 
here we have the same prophets not only still living, but again 
prophesying, and in accordance with the legal adage, ‘* Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus,” we will take it for’ granted, that their 
sayings in regard to the bill now before us are as illogical, false, 
and misleading in this case as the one above mentioned. These 
gentlemen, some of them, are inconsistent in that they advise the 
reduction of expenses by cutting down salaries, but turn right 
around and vote themselves extra mileageand stationery. Now, 
in the reduction of salaries, I heartily agree with them, for 
there is great room for the reduction of the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment. 

I think every Department could well dismiss one-third of its 
employés and then have ample foree to do the work, and that 
the salaries of the remaining two-thirds could be reduced 25 per 
cent without any serious hurt. The salaries of the whole cata- 
locue of officers of the whole Government, from President down, 
including Congressmen, could and ought to be reduced; and es- 
pecially could the extra clerks of the members be dispensed 
with and force them todo their own work or pay for it out of 
their own pockets. Again, I am told that these gentlemen are 
changeable, first on the platform and then off; first a Democrat 
and then not one, while now they claim to be Democrats, which 
very foreibly reminds me of an anecdote that I once heard of 
“the pigs and puppies.” In the good old times a farmer sent 
“Uncle Sambo” to take a couple of very fine pigs to one of his 
neighbors, several miles away, towhom he had promised them. 

‘* Uncle Sambo ” put his pigs in a bag and started off; but on 
his way he had to pass a grogshop, and, of course, he went in 
to getadrink. In the meantime he left his bag at the door; and 
while he was getting his dram some mischievous boys took out 
his pigs and put two puppies in the bag in their stead; and when 
he came out he shouldered his bag, without looking into it, and 
headed for the neighbor's; and when he got there he told the 
gentleman that there was a pair of nice pigs that ‘‘ massa” had 
sent him; and when he looked in to examine the pigs, of which 
he was very proud, of course, he was both surprised and angry, 
and said to ‘“* Uncle Sambo,” ‘‘ You old scoundrel you, these are 
no pigs, they are puppies; what do you takeme for?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
boss; dey’s pigs,” replied ‘‘Uncle Sambo,” who, when he looked 
in himself, was worse surprised than “ the boss,” and said, “Lordy, 
massy, dem pigs dun turned to puppies, sho nuff! I'll take um 
back and see ‘bout dis ting.” [Laughter.] So on his way back 
home he again stopped at the grogshop, and wentin for asecond 
drink, leaving his bag, as before, at the door, and these same 
mischievous boys put his pigs back intothe bag and took out the 
puppies. 

When “Unele Sambo” reached home he said to his master, 
*“* Massa, dem pigs yousent ober yonder went en turned into pup- 
pies.” (Laughter.| ‘ You old liar, you, what do you mean by 
telling me such a tale as that?” Looking into the bag he con- 
tinued, ‘** Here are the pigs youcarried away;” and when “ Uncle 
Sambo” again looked in himself and saw that they were the pigs, 
he was completely stumped, and exclaimed, “ Massa, I ‘clare fo 
God, ifdem puppies aint dun gone en turned back ter pigs agin; 
deys fuss pigs,den puppies.’ Soitis with somé of my Democratic 
friends in the House, “ they are first a pig and then a puppy,” 
figuratively speaking. [Laughter.] Bea Democratall the time. 

These financial measures seem to me, sir, to be only as ques- 
tions of common sense. So it was as to whether the seigniorage 
should be coined. It is locked up in the Treasury, and the only 
way to utilize it is to coin it. Yay should a man borrow money 
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when he has money of his own? Why should the Government 
borrow money until it has expended what it has on hand of its 
own? It isnot a party questionand the objectionsurged against 
it are only subterfuces oltfered } further interest of ¢] 


in the 
national banking and funding system to prevent the issuing of 


Ta) 
1 


any circulation by the Government, thus giving the national 
banks the sole control of the ci: im with power to 
contract or expand at wil 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the milk in the cocounut It o 
me, while according honesty of purpose to all, that it is the ery 
of the gold bugs; it is the ery of the cue rO0o ; it the 
wishes of the gold-standard President, and t 
street gamblers. The opposition to any « © 
of Government comes from those who desire to 
monetary system, which is sapping the very found 
Government, perpetuated and fastened upon us w 
grasp. As long as the banks can own the bonds which 
taxable and placed in the subtreasury drawing interest i 
and that in advance, and issue the money to the people at au 
where from 12 to 30 percent, through middlemen, it is all righ 
but as soon as anything is proposed in the House which in the 
least interferes with this kind of issue, a great howl is rais 


against it. Yet they can issue bonds to further oppress 
ple, who will pay the interest on the same, and in the« 
the principal. 


the peo 


na pry 


My friend [Mr. BrRostus] from Pennsylvania, a very distin 
guished gentleman, made a loud, long speech along this line 
against this bill which reminded me of Uncle Cuffee, who heard 
a new preacher and ongoing home said toSambo,‘* Youought to 
been dar to hear the new preacher.” ‘* What he say ’ 
‘**Dunno.” ‘* Well, what you say Loughthear him for?” ‘ W: 
he had such a voice.” Mr. BRostvus had such a voice, but did not 


give us argument, except suchas would favor acontinuance of the 


present iniquitiousand criminal system, a system of bond 
and afurther contraction of currency and augmenting the pub 
debt—the system for which the Republican party stands eo 
demned to-day by all thinking people. 

This bond issue is creating excitement throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. It is almost unanimously con- 


demned in the South and West, and if it were submitted to 
vote of the people it would resultin overwhelming defeat. Itis 
a base usurpation on the partof Mr. Carlisle, who, 1 sup) 
must carry out the will of the Czar of the White House. Th 


e 





the will of one man seems to be ruling the nation. During 

extra session he sounded the death knell to ‘‘ free silver” by 
stoutly demanding the unconditional repeal of the ** Sherman 
law.” The fact is openly discussed and admitted everywhere 


He isin favor of a gold standard: and inthe House, when tl 
‘seigniorage biil” was being considered, filibustering and } 
ing and hauling was being carried on to carry out the policy of 
the White House. I will read from the Chicago Times a clip- 
ping appearing at that time, which is as follows: 


That tremendous character, BOURKE COCKRAN, with the aid of the small, 
shrilllieutenancy of littleGen. TRACEY and the New York and New England 
Hiouse Democracy at his intrepid back, couldn't filibuster so successfully 
but what BLAND broke the lock and brought up his seigniorage bill to-day. 
One would suppose COCKRAN would give up filibustering after awhile. He 
has never made one win in his life, and has gained much grief and many sad 
setbacks to his distended, wind-blown vanity besides. Cleveland, through 
Carlisie and the toy-whisle agency of little Gen. TRACEY and others, was 
trying to bring abouttheemasculation of BLAND’s bill. They wanted BLAND 
to consent to such alterations in its phrasing as to permit the malleable Car- 
lisle to do as he should choose about the coinage of the seigniorage 

So long as Cleveland, Wall Street & Co. do as they choose with Carlisle, 
what it means to allow Carlisle to do as he chooses may easily be reckoned, 
But BLAND is ofa hard-headed, stiff-nec and perverse generation. ( 
landcan’tdoanything with BLAND. Th ilver tip is too big a bear for even 
the White House to hunt with safety. Tootough and too knotty is BLAND 
for even the White House beetle and wedge. HLAND would yield nothing, 
agree to nothing, and, in spite of Aolus COCKRAN and those other New 
York and New England Republicans who call themselves Democrats and 
through the irony of a sardonic chance have seats on the Democratic side, 
BLAND got up his bill and this skirmish on silverison. Cleveland, Wall 
Street & Co. are tossing restlessly in their yellow gold-bug beds to-night 
The House is hot,andugly, andturbulent. It may stampede off about silver 
any moment. 











I only produce this to show the sentiment abroad in the land 
and to show that while the will of the people may be overiddsn 
for a season that there will one day be a reckoning, when there 
will be a mighty shaking, as it were of ‘‘ the dry bonesof the val- 
ley.” 

This sentiment is not only expressed in one paper and in one 
section, but in almost every paper and in every section all over 
this whole country, and the collar which has so long been worn 
has begun to pinch the neck and hurt theshoulders of our work- 
ingmen. So you may see, Mr. Speaker, the sentiments at large 
against usurpation andone-man power. The people are becoming 
restless, and forbearance has almost ceased to be a virtue with 
them. They have been taught thatall pure governments ‘‘derive 
their powerfrom the consent of the governed, and that those are 
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governed best whoare governed least,” and they will notsoon for- 
get this lesson. If they are to havea free government they 
want to know it, and if not, they want to know it. 

The second _ osition in the bill to coin the seigniorage was 
the coining the balance of the bullion on hand, which will 
amount to about $126,000,000, obtained under the operation of 
the Sherman act. Now, this was also a question of common 
sense. This would have enabled the Secretary of the Treasury 
to coin silver dollars and redeem outstanding notes with silver 
instead of gold, and thus prevent a further drain of gold from 
the Treasury. But just there the gold-bug advocates say they 
are opposed to that plan, simply because they want the gold to 
be paid in order to further fasten the gold standard upon us. 
The same old story—carrying out the behests of the President. 
Just here let me say if the Democrats in Congress would save 
their party, they must cut loose from such Democracy as Mr. 
Cleveland is preaching along this line, and stick to the Demo- 
cratic platform made at Chicago in 1892, which calls for free 
silver, 10 per cent repeal, and financial reform. By yielding to 
his will Congress has created a general and profound dissatis- 
faction amongst the great mass of the people. 

The President's hostility to ‘‘free silver” and his autocratic 
employmentof the appointing power to shape the action of Con- 

ress into the repeal of the Sherman act; his contempt for the 


legislative branch of the Government, his nomination of noted 


Republicans to office, and retaining such in office long after the 
expiration of their four-year terms; his want of sympathy for 
the toiling masses, and his decided disposition to side with and 
champion the interests of Wall street gamblers, national bank- 
ers, coupon-clippers, gold bugs, and speculators, have caused a 
widespread joaling of distrust and disgust; and has created such 
a nee against the so-called Democratic party that unless 
such fallacies are utterly repudiated, there is great danger that 
the party will be overthrown in the near future and while 
men may not impugn the integrity and uprightness of those in 
power, and while they may be sincere in the policy pursued, yet 
the dangers of such a policy is no less imminent. hile we ali 
glory in and take a pride in this great nation—the richest, great- 


-est, and grandest uation upon the face of the earth—yet we see 


beneath all this grandeur is the canker of a disturbed and dis- 
tressed people; the sturdy yeomanry crying for relief, and to-day 
their eyes are turned to the American Congress—yea, looking 
to the Democratic party because it isin power. But, sir, while 
that party is in power, are they not like Nero “ fiddling while 
Rome is burning?” 

Are they not here standing, idly discussing the best plan of 
rescuing their family from a burning buiiding instead of burst- 
ing down the doors and rushing in to drag their loved ones from 
the flames? 

Important queries these; more ae still the answers. 

Where are the leaders in this mighty conflict? 

The so-called leaders of the party are worshiping to-day the 
‘* golden calf,” and must be brought back to the true worship, or 
they will be lost. Itis a great mistake that Congress should 
take Mr. Cleveland’s will as a guide, however great and grand 
a man hemay be. He, however honest he may be, constitutes 


only the executive, and not the legislative branch of the Gov- 


ernment. Thisis the condition to which the President’s narrow 
devotion to sectional and individual interests—his obstinacy and 
un-American ideas—have reduced the once grand and mighty 
organization to which he is indebted for his position. The time, 
for action is at hand. 

If the harm is to be undone, this disintegration to be checked 
and reunion brought about the re get in Congress must as- 
sume the leadership—the Democratic majority must, regardless 
of the White House, pilot and take charge of the old ship of 
state, which now lies almost helpless 7 the heaving bosom 
of a gold-bug sea, and steer its course till it is again safely an- 
chored in the good old harbor of Jeffersonian Democracy and a 
Jeffersonian idea of government ever guided by the great bea- 
con lights of ‘‘ principle and honesty,” and with the national 
platform of 1892 as its chart, and the great law of impartial jus- 
tice to all classes as its ns, yr and if it shall be guided by 
these, although it may now in great danger of shipwrec 
amid the threatening waves of usurping, tyrannical, and dicta- 
torial leaders, this mad, tempestuous sea will be, as it were, con- 
verted into one of peace, quiet, safety, and perfect security, and 
all will be well, and the party and people saved. 

As has often been said upon this floor, unless the Democratic 
party, now in possession and full control of every department of 

vernment, shall wipe from the statute books of the nation the 
unjust class legislation for the past thirty years, and restore to 
prosperity the prostrate industries of the country, they can not, 
ought not, and will not be retained in power, but they will be 
eternally doomed, and ought to be. The of the Wilson 
tariff bill alone can not do this, neither can the income tax, but 


they are both moves in the right direction, and this House has 
acted manfully in passing them; but let us not stop here, butlet 
us go still farther and enact into law the pending bill as well as 
a bill for coining the bullion now locked up in the vaults of th 
Treasury. And even this alone will not accomplish the desire 
end; still, it is another step in the right Sivedion and will give 
us more money in circulation, and that is what the people want 
and need and what they must have. Then, when that is done, 
let us yet make another move and pass a free-coinage bill. 

We all know that the paralysis of industries both here and in 
Europe is due directly to the contraction of the world’s supply 
of money, caused by discarding silver and the adoption of the 
single gold standard. Hence it is plain that the remedy lies 
here in the remonetization of the same; and until this is done, 
other remedies will prove futile and of no avail whatever. An 
increase of the national-bank currency, based on the issue of gold 
bonds, as advocated by Carlisle & Co., might create, and [have 
no doubt would create a seeming prosperity and revival of busi- 
ness, but it would rebound at last and still further augment and 
heap ~ the burdens of the people by increasing the national 
debt. It is like giving a man a drink of whisky; it only stimu- 
lates him for a veryshort while, and when the ephemeral effects 
are gone he is in a worse condition than at first. We want a 
permanent remedy. 

Even during the short raise, our commodities— wheat, cotton, 
etc.—whose price is fixed in foreign markets by the samples sold 
abroad, would not advance; hence the farmer is left out in the 
cold, as is always the case, while he makes that which feeds and 
clothes the world, at the same time half naked and starved him- 
self. Bimetallism, followed by achange in the present financial 
system of the nation, is the only way by which substantial and 
enduring relief can orever will be obtained. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that the duty of the Democratic Congress is not 
se to = the Wilson tariff bill, with the income-tax feature 
and the bill now before us, but to enact a free-coinage bill, and 
follow that up with some other financial scheme for the relief 
of the masses; for the command to do these things is beginning 
to come up from the great body of the people in thunder tones, 
reéchoed by the Chicago platform in connection with demands 
from the various industrial organizations of the age. 

And outside of all this the very necessities of the country at 
large make this duty more and more imperative upon us. t 
the Democratic members of ‘this body take the reins in their 
own hands, regardless of ithe objections from the White House 
and the action of the ‘‘cuckoo” brigade, and drive the legisla- 
tive branch of this Government on through all opposition to 
success and glory, and in the interest of all and not simply a 
select few. Is the will of one man to be adhered to when Con- 
gressmen are sworn to carry out the behests of the whole peo- 

le? But, say some, the veto power will be brought into play 

you pass the pending bill, or a free coinage, or a financial ré- 
form bill of any sort, as was done in the case of the seigniorage 
bill. Then, I say, let us quit ourselves like men and assert our 
rights by an overwhelming repassage of the same bill over the 
veto of the occupant of the Executive Mansion, and thereby show 
to the world that we belong to the people and not to the Presi- 
dent, that we have the manhood to stand by the pledges so often 
made to the people. The taunt of cowardice has often been 
thrown into the teeth of this side of the House from the Repub- 
lican side because of the want of proper courage to go forward like 
men. The gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. ALKER] has 
truly said that the Democrats in the House now have the oppor- 
tunity of their life in passing a financial measure that will for- 
ever put this nation upon a firm basis and bring prosperity to 
all the ple. Will we do itor not? The Republicans are re- 
sponsible for the present depressed condition. Let us undo it. 

Let us throw the blame wherever it may belong and pass this 
bill now before us, or else defeat it and shoulder the blame our- 
selves, and thus say to those whom we represent, we are cow- 
ards and fawning sycophants, and not men—true men, as we 
ought to pretend to be. Gentlemen of the House, your duty 
lies clearly marked out before you, and let me urge that you 
rise up like men, shake off the dewdrops from your hunting 
gowns, and march once more to battle and to victory. 

Then, again, these same bankers in New York and elsewhere, 
who last summer, in order to help Cleveland & Co. to bring 
about a financial panic, pretended that they had no money, now 
have a superabundance,and want bonds issued, so that they may 
have safe investments in nontaxable property; hence their op- 
position to any measure that looks to increasing the circulation 
of money. ‘Ah, these mighty ‘‘ gold bugs” more properly de- 
serve to be styled ‘‘ June bugs.” ; 

What, Mr. aker, is to be the result of this widespread dis- 
satisfaction unless something is done and done quickly? Just 
here I desire to read a clipping from one of my papers under 
the heading ‘‘The fruitage awaiting.” It is as follows: 
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THE FRUITAGE AWAITING. 


‘“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap,” is a declaration of nae 
ture applicable to all the duties and manifold obligations of life and their 
final results and consequences. That this declaration has stood the test of 
ages, the history of nations will most conclusively substantiate. While it 
must be acknowledged that to human vision those individuals who “sow in 
corruption ” do not =r reap corruption, yet with nations it has never up 
to the present time failed. 

The generation of to-day will justly be held responsible for its acts by 
future generations, as we of the present condemn or approve those of the 

ast. 

. There are two great questions presented for consideration in this connec- 
tion, which duty demands a careful examination and a candid reply. 

First, are the conditions of the present satisfactory? and, second, if not 
what are we doing toward bettering the situation? For thirty years the 
economics of this country have been directed and controlled upon one line 
of policy. Are the results such as will warrant its continuance, especially 
in view of the obligations the present owes to the future? We unhesitat- 
ingly affirm they will not. Whatis the fruitage that is now being gathered? 
Does it bring a reward for the sweat and toil of the past thirty years? Is 
that other and rie greater Scriptural declaration “ That the laborer is 
worthy of his hire” being fulfilled? Who will answer affirmatively? None 
save the ignorant orinfamous. Honest men and women, as well as chil- 
dren, are to-day starving in every section of the country. Hunger and 
nakedness are stalking like grim specters amid crowded warehouses and 
bursting —. The cry of the unemployed comes up from every part 
of theland, while the wails of the suffering and wretched are wafted into the 
banquet hallsof the rich and Somes. 
tentment is found misery and despair. 

In the place of peace and prosperity is seen discontent, contention, and 
universal disaster. We look for the smile of satisfied industry and we find 
the haggard, weary visage of the discouraged and horror-stricken. Soup 
houses for the unemployed are located in the shadows of the palaces = 
toeracy, and the crumbs from the tables of Dives are eagerly swallowed by 
the ever-waiting Lazarus. Are these statements overdrawn? Can they be 
successfully controverted? No more than the rising and setting of the sun. 
The proof lies on every hand. These unhappy, unnecessary, and illogical 
results are the ripe fruitage of the past thirty years’ legislation, and should 
be sufficient to convince every candid individual where his or her duty im- 
peratively leads. Those who have enjoyed power and position so long may 
quiet conscience and fearsin the hope of a broken and subdued a spirit, 
or find apparent safety in its thorough intrenchment behind the law inter- 
preted and administered by a servile and corrupt judiciary. To such the 
saying of the old Turk will apply. 

**Do you dream,” said the old Sheik Ilderim, of Medina, a thousand years 
ago to certain Roman ingrates, ‘do TS dream, because the prophet of Al- 
lah dwells now beyond the bridge of Al Sirat, that therefore he is dumb, 
and deaf, and blind? I tell you, by the splendor of God there is tempest 
brooding on his brow, there aus gathering in his soul for you!” 

The rae are dissatisfied. They have “asked for bread and received a 
stone. orbearance with them has well nigh ceased to be a virtue, and the 
hoarse cry of “bread or blood"’ will soon be heard on all sides unless con- 
ditions for the better are speedily brought about. This is strong language 
stronger than should ever under just laws find utterance in this land o 
ours. Bnt the logic of events must be met face to face and the truth, how- 
ever startling,must now be fairly made known. The people have been 
brought to the verge of ruin and despair as the result of past legislation, 
and it is the duty of every patriot to assist in righting the wreng at once 
before it is too late.”’ 


Instead of happiness and con- 


This may be called strong language, but nevertheless it is 
true. Such language will possibly be fiercely condemned, but 
the people are aroused and wide-awake to their rights, and are 


not in any mood to be further baffled and tampered with by re- 
ceiving nothing but false pledges and broken promises from 
those whom they have sent here to represent tnem. And if 
you continue to serve ‘‘ Mammon” and vote for Wall streét and 
against your people at home, let me warn you now and tell you 
“the places that know you now will soon know you no more 
forever.” . 

You will be like the husband whose wife remarked at the 
breakfast table one morning that she had a very queer dream 
the night before. ‘‘ Will you be so kind, dear, as to relate it to 
me?” her husband asked. ‘‘Certainly, Charlie,” she replied, and 
commencing she said: ‘‘I dreamed I was in an establishment 
where they were selling husbands, and some were very costly 
indeed, some were only a moderate price, while others were 
very cheap.” The husband, after listening with very much in- 
terest, flattering himself that his wife thought he would com- 
= very favorably with the highest-priced ones, said: ‘‘And, 

ear, did you see any that you thought looked like your Charlie?” 
The wife, after thinking for a moment, said, ‘* Yes, I believe I 
did; as I was starting out I saw quite a number of them that 
had been in stock for a long time dn the 10-cent counter.” 

Just so it will be with some of you who have been breaking 
your pledges to the people, and who persist in opposing all meas- 
ures introduced for their relief—if you do not cease, and exert 
yourself in their behalf and support measures that make for 
their interest, they will weigh you in the balance, find you want- 
ing, and put you on the 10-cent counter; and God knows they 
ought to. 

During the debate on the seigniorage bill I saw in the Wash- 
ington Post,and I was very much surprised to see, the following 
under the headline ‘* The Bland bill: ‘‘A number of amendments 
are to be proposed to it.” 


THE BLAND BILL—A NUMBER OF AMENDMENTS ARE TO BE PROPOSED TO IT. 


In view of the differences of opinion regarding the Bland seigniorage bill 
as it stands, it is understood that Mr. BLAND himself will offer several 
amendments to the measure which will materially change it. The amend- 
ments proposed to Mr. BLAND, and which it is believed will be acceptable to 
him, are as follows: 

To amend the bill so as not to expose the $26,000,000 in the Treasury to the 
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lability of being paid out at once in case a like amount of Sherman notes 
should be redeemed in gold and turned into the Treasury. If these $26,000,- 
000 of notes were made liable to be used for such like redemption purposes 
as contemplated in the Bland bill, the Secretary of the Treasury would 
have no silver at all during the next two years to redeem Sherman notes if 
anyone should demand silver for them. In other words, the bill provides 
that this bullion, after the seigniorage is taken out, shall not be coined un- 
til the seigniorage is coined, ana this will require a period of two years or 
thereabout. 

Another proposed amendment is to prevent interference with the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the Sherman notes in coin, 
as the law provides. Some of the financiers of the House regard the bill in 
its present form as somewhat misleading on this point, and the purpose of 
the amendnient will be to leave no doubt as to the Secretary's authority in 
the matter. 

Still another amendment, and one thatis regarded as very important, is to 





permit the Secretary to issue the notes only as the seigniorage is coined, 
and not to — their coinage, as the bill permits, unless, in his judg 
ment, this should be necessary. The Bland bill will be considered to-day, 
and it is expected that a vote will be reached on Wednesday next ; 
In the House yesterday Mr. BLAND had read a proposed amendment au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to have coined, under theact of July 
14, 1890, silver bullion to the amount of 855,156,681, and to issue certificates 
thereon to be used in the payment of current expenses. The Secretary is 
also authorized to issue certificates in excess of this amount, but rot to ex 


ceed the seigniorage. 


This shows very plainly to what extent those in authority will 
go to defeat the will of the people, and shows how powerful is 
such influence. 

I was exceedingly sorry to see that even Mr. BLAND himself, 
the father of the *‘ seigniorage bill,” was beginning to give way 
apparently and seemed to have succumbed somewhat to the de- 
ceptive and seductive influences of the one-man power and the 
opposition tothe rule of the people; but the sturdy Missourian 
stood firm. Let meappeal to members not to grow weary, faint, 
and weak-kneed and be seduced by the flattering words and poi- 
sonous tongues of those who had a thousand times rather see 
this Government (of which we would like to be proud) rent asun- 
der and forever destroyed than to see any signs of the people 
asserting their God-given rights, and attempting through their 
representatives, to have any laws whatever enacted that will 
tend to give them the least relief, but stand up and fight for 
the people’s interests like men; stand to your guns, and never 
think of retreating or surrendering, but continue the fire stub- 
bornly and uncompromisingly till victory and success shall perch 
upon your banners. 

In conclusion, I desire to say, let others do as they will, but as 
for me and my house, we willserve the Lord and never cease to 
hate and fight the devil, and when the conflict is ended, if there be 
but one lone soldier left upon the field of battle I shall claim to 
be that man. Ishallvote,asI have said,forthe Brawley billand 
the Cox amendment, repealing the 10 per cent tax, leaving the 
States to do asthey like. Failing in that, I will advocate a bill 
introduced by myself and referred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the billas included in these remarks. 

The people must have relief in some formoranother. There 
must be a change from the present system of finance; some bill 
must be passed or eternal ruin will’ensue. Tothis end let us 
look, Democrats, Republicans, and Populists, recollecting that 
we have but one flag and one country, ‘‘an indissoluble union of 
indestructible States;” and with this in view let us have a Gov- 
ernment of equal justice to all classes and all colors—the red 
man, the black man, and the white man marching under no im- 
sign of strife or animosity but marshalling ourselves under a 
banner upon whose snow-white folds is written in letters of im- 
perishable hue that God-given motto, ‘‘ Peace on earth and good 
will towards all mankind.” [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Speaker, two principal assertions seem to 
be involved in the arguments made in behalf of this bill. The 
first is that the people need more money, and the second that 
it is desirable to raise values. Behind each of these assertions 
there seems to be a curious confusion of ideas. 

Behind the assertion that the people need more money there 
seems to be the notion that the act of creating currency is 
equivalent to the act of putting it straightway into the people's 

ockets. That notion is responsible for every proposition that 

as been made here during many years to inflate the currency. 
It was behind the bill to coin theseigniorage. That was a bill, 
bewildering as it appears, to express $85,000,000 of actual value 
into $182,000,000 of coined silver dollars. 

Everybody who spoke in favor of that bill, just as everybody 
who has spoken in favor of this, asserted that the people needed 
more money. Well, sir, I dare say that more money would be 
agreeable to the most of us; but if there were as many silver 
dollars in the Treasury as there are silver stars in the sky, of 
what possible value would they be to me—in the Treasury? In 
order to accomplish any purpose of mine they must come into 
my lawful possession, and how is that to be accomplished in any 
other way than by giving in labor the exact equivalent of every 
piece of money—it makes no difference how it is issued, or by 
whom it is issued—of every piece of money 1 obtain. The mere 
existence of printed paper and stamped metal does nobody the 
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smallest good until they come within his control, and then the 
amount of good they do him is ea strictly to the 
value of the money in the judgmentof the person between whom 
and its owner there is a proposition of trade. 

Now, I donot mean to say that it makes no difference at all 
whether the amount of money is abundant or small. We all 
know that money notonly performs the function of measuring 
value, but that being itself a aa of value, it actually ex- 
changes for the thing purchased. t I donot mean tosay that 
in view of our remarkable system of credits, the importance of 
its amount can be exaggerated out ofall proportion. Ithas been 
80 exaggerated in this debate. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], for instance, talked 
about how the “ money centers,” as he called them, were gorged 
with idle capital, while the rest of the country was literally 
starving for the money with which to do its business, all uncon- 
scious of the fact that the one assertion n denies the 
other. For does the gentleman su that money is ever idle 
from choice; that it would not work if it safely and profitably 
could, or that it is so finicky and particular about where it 
works that it will prefer useless sloth in New York to rich em- 
ployment in Tennessee? 

The gentleman from Tennessee stormed us with figures show- 
ing the millions on millions of idle capital stored away in the 
vaults of New York, which, as he not merely asserted, but hotly 
declared, the very fact seeming to add fresh fuel to his indigna- 
tion and resentment, were see vainly for an outlet and of- 
fering themselves at pitiful rates of interest. Well, if this is 
so, and it certainly can not be denied—if itisso, it disposes at once 
of his whole plea, and he must look elsewhere for an explanation 
of the pitiful conditions he described so well as existing among 
the people than to a want of currency, for money is no respecter 
of persons. It entertains no social or sectional = saan grmamnana It 
has not even a conscientious scruple. It is ng to go any- 
where for anybody at any time to do anything, having regard 
only to resonable safety and reasonable profit. So that unless 
these gentlemen think that the establishment of State banks of 
issue means a scheme by which theycan get something for noth- 
ing, their argument is totally without force. 

he fact of the matter is, Mr. Speaker, that that is y 
what they do mean. Consciously or unconsciously, are 
bound to mean it. For all the purposes of barter, New York 
and Tennessee, in these modern days of railroads and tel phs, 
are as close together as Wall street and Printing Ho uare 
and there can no more be a gorge of currency in New Y and 
a dearth of currency in Tennessee than there can be a full 
Lake Erie and a dry St. Lawrence. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIGG. Ishould like five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom New York [Mr. Qurcc] 
asks that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGG. Now, I do not mean, Mr. Speaker, that there 
can not exist at the same time a rich community anda poor com- 
munity, and that is what these gentlemen are a 


Their protests is the same old com ee uali- 
ties oh bene life. It began with Abel. It will end 
God knows when. 

In behalf of this proposition to repeal the 10 cent tax, it 


is said that one of the benefits of more money will bea rise of 
values. ‘Those who take this view do not seem to see at all how 
these two conditions, the existence of more money and the in- 
crease of values, neutralize each other. And yet nothing can 
be plainer than that it does me no good to earn a dollar and a 
half, where now I earn only a dollar, to buy go 
of which will go up from a dollar to a dollar aud a . re 
are two questions that the advocates of an inflated currency 
never suffer themselves to consider, and yet these two questions 
go to the very heart and soul and root of the whole matter. 
The first is, how is 
in existence may be, é 


and demand ought to be left alone to work out its own results 
upon values. If there is one idea that that party has presented 
to the House more frequently than another, it is the idea that 
it is no function of the Government to attempt by legislation 
either to raise or depress the prices of the people's products. 

Now, if they are going to make another record on this subject 
than the one they have already made in this Congress, it seems 
to me they ought to welcome the suggestion I now venture to 
give to them—stop this legislation right here, bafore a vote is 
taken, and use your influence to stop the legislation going on at 
the other side of this Capitol; and that they get together—and 
I suggest to you, Mr. Speaker, and as a good thing for you to 
suggest to them, that they get together in caucus or elsewhere, 
and make up their minds from what kind of values the country 
is suffering. 

I have been attending here, sir, with the proverbial! diligence 
of the new member, moved by a sincere desire for instruction, 
but the more I hear from the majority the more perplexed I be- 
come to know whether values are too high and ought to be low- 
ered or too low and ought to be raised. I came here supposing 
that in the opinion of the Democratic majority they were too 
high. That certainly was the theory of the legislation intro- 
duced by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] and 
urged with such intense, if co repo eloquence. The Wil- 
son bill was a bill to reduce values, or else you must agree with 
us that it was a piece of pure insanity; for what excuse can there 
be for making what one of your official kesmen has declared 
with brutal candor to be a war of extermination upon the indus- 
tries of the country, unless you believe that prices are too high 
and that by letting in the products of foreign cheap labor you 
will reducethem? There is one value you have reduced beyond 

doubt—the value of American labor. 

ow, you gentlemen may think you have done a clever thing, 
and that you have laid the wage-earners of the country under 
a obligation to you by reducing their wages and throw- 

them out of employment by the hundreds and thousands 
without regard to skill, age, or place of occupation. But—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIGG. I would be very much obliged to the gentlemen 
on the other side if they allow me to have five minutes 


more. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am concerned, if the 
S—- desires to conclude his remarks, I will take my seat 

his favor. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to request of the House that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be permitted an hour 
in this diseussion, and that any gentleman upon the other side 
may be allowed the same, the hour to be charged to us, as it was 
8 ed by some gentlemen on the other side that they would 
like to have more time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We will not have that; you refused to 
give to*us more time. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand, has considerately yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

{Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. LANE. I yield to my colleague [Mr. HUNTER] for rec- 
ognition one minute. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, not feeling able to make any 
extended remarks, I simply ask permission to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. _ withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 
pendix. 

Mr. BRODERICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield a moment [ would like 


to make a tion. 
CK. Iwill hear what the gentleman has to 


Mr. Dd. 
say. 

Mr. COX. I ask unanimous consent that one speaker on our 
side of the House be allowed to occupy an hour, and then some 


—= on the other side be tted to occupy the same 
e. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be done. 

The SPEAKER. The from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 


asks unanimous consent 


one speaker on each be per- 
mitted to occupy an hour. 


Mr. BRO. CK. I have no objection to that after the ex- 
piration of my five minutes. 
The It will not interfere with the speech of the 


Mr. — of Illinois. When will the two hours begin? 


At3 
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Mr. SPRINGER. At the end of these five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think the time had better begin | 
at3 o'clock. By that timea good many gentlemen who wish to 
make five-minute speeches can get in. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection to that. | 

The SPEAKER. The proposition is then, that at 3 o'clock | 
the five-minute debate be suspended, and two speeches of an hour | 
each, one on each side, be allowed. Without objection that ar- 
rangement wiil be made. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I object. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker, [have not the slightest dis- 

sition to oecupy the time and attention of this body by a 
Caethe discussion of the propositons before us. But the im- 
portance of any measure which proposes to radically change our 
financial system demands the candid consideration of every mem- 
ber of this House. 

It seems clear to me that if there is good reason for suspend- 
ing the operation of the tax imposed upon notes of State and 
private banks and banking associations, there must be equally 
as strong reason in favor of repeal. This form of special legis- 
lation is objectionable. 

It would be a great absurdity for the Congress of the United 
States to write astatute in the book expressly to prevent issuing 
and sending out a currency which is regarded as a menace to 
business security, and then, when the law is broken, brfng in 
and pass a special act to legalize and make valid acts which de- 
liber: tely contravened and violated the generallaw. This law, 
imposirg a prohibitive tax on the notes issued by State banks, 
has been in force many years, and it should be respected and ob- 
served without discrimination or it should be repealed. iI be- 
lieve I voice the sentiments of the great majority of those in 
my State who have given any thought to this question when I 
say the law should be retained without modification or excep- 
tion. It is not a question of the rightof States, but a question 
of safe, stable currency. 

Whatever may be said against the present system of banking 
it has the merit of providing the people with a sound currency, 
and it should be maintained until a better scheme is proposed. 
Aad while improvements are demanded it must not be forgotten 
that if we are seeking for a system not subject to criticism we 
will seek in vain. There are so many conflicting interests and 
theories that no scheme can be gested or devised which will 
satisfy all. That weare in the midst of troublesome times no 
one will dispute. We are trying to sail on a roughsea. The 
waves of misfortune and discontent are hard against us, Cer- 
tainly it is not a good time to go to more dangerous seas or to 
return to business methods which have been found wanting. 

The —— now presented to allow each of the for.y-four 
States e Union to enact a banking lawand put in operation 
an independent system of banking, without at least some sort of 
Federal supervision, or some uniformity, would set the nation 
back forty years and would be turning aside from the enlight- 
ened experience of more than a century. 

I shall not enter into the history of State bank circulation. 
This has been done with marked ability by several gentlemen 
during this discussion; nor need I cite authority to show the in- 
convenience, uncertainty, and losses which occurred to individ- 
uals and associations while this currency circulated as money. 

There are too many business people yet upon the stage of ac- 
tion who understand the weakness of the system to make any 
such citation necessary. Those who are at all conversant with 
the history of wild-cat currency need no argument to convince 
them that a return to such a system would be attended with dire 
consequences. Instead of giving relief in this time of financial 
and business distress it would only serve to further embarrass 
those who are affected unfavorably by these conditions. The 
time has gone by when our people would be satigfied with a cur- 

which stops at State lines and seeks a broker for exchange. 
There is now too much interstate commerce and interstate travel 
for such a currency. It would obstruct the freedom of trade 
between the States and work untold injury. 

Why the national Democratic convention should have de- 
- clared itself in favor of turning back the wheels of progress by 

rehabilitating this objectionable system, which the country has 
outgrown, is a problemdifficultof solution. And yet we on this 
side need entertain no very serious apprehension besmmse of this 
latform declaration of the dominant ty, for it is apparent 
t if this party does a. it will do the thing which it 
promised not, and it is reasonably certain that it will refrain 
from doing that which it romised. Assuming from the lessons 
we have that this will be so, and that the amendment will 
ew. I shall follow the example of those who have pre- 
me in this discussion and direct the remainder of my re- 
marks to prevailing tendencies regarding finance. 


inion may exist here we can not ig- 
nore the fact,that for years hostility has been developing against 
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the national bauks; not that the currency is questioned, for it 
is not, but bevause of the belief, whether right or wrong, that 
there is abuse of power. That the banks can, with a willing 
Executive and Secretary of the Treasury, force the Government 
during any period of depression to issue bonds, or into any other 
financial measure, is very generally acceopied. These views are 
strengthened by what has taken place since the advent of Mr. 


Cleveland’s Adminstration in 1893. Under the Secretary's rul- 
ing, made at the beginning of this Administration, that the notes 
which were redeemable in coin were to be paid in gold, makes it 
impossible to protect the gold reserve against an organized 


‘*run” on the Treasury. 


Upon the advice of the President, legislation was accomplished 
during the extra session in 1893 which, in the judgment of the 
Executive and his legal advisers, would stop the outflow of gold 


and restore business confidence. Since that legislation money 
has become dearer, but it is theonly property which has appre- 

ciated in value. And becuuse of this appreciation money is be- 
ing hoarded. The fact that thereis unemployed capital locked up 
in the vaults is now accepted by gold monometallists as conclu- 

sive evidence that there is a redundancy of money. Butit only 

proves that investments are not remunerative. When invest- 

ments are paying, capital seeks them. It never remains inac- 

tive when enterprise is profitable. 

_— the hammer fell.] 

r. RAY. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. BRODERICK] be extended until he can 
complete his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. It is probably true, as contended, that 
there is money enough in the country for the necessities of the 
present time, for there is little use for it when business is stag- 
nant and enterprise throttled. Butif Congress should so direct 
its powers as to restore confidence, revive the energies of the 
people, and give employment to labor the money supply would 

found wholly inadequate. As soon as tlio time comes when 
idle capital will not bring dividends through increased value, 
then it will come out of its hiding places and the demand for 
money will exceed the supply. The question which will then 
confront Congress will be how to meet this increased demand. 

There are to-day in this country a great diversity of opinions 
and theories regarding finance, but they can be classified in 
three general schools. 

First, I will mention the theory that there should be but one 
standard of value, that of gold; and that silver and every other 
thing should be measured by the one standard. This, tho 
British idea, was adopted for the benefit of those who were for- 
tunate enough to have fixed incomes. The rights of other 
classes were not considered. 

Second, the other extreme view is of recent origin. This 
school favors the issuing by the General Government of large 
volumes of notes, declaratory money, not redeemable, to be 
oaned directly to the people. This is the Populistic theory, 
and had its inception with those who believe in paternal gov- 
ernment. The idea is Utopian, impracticable, amd enttiien 

Third, this school believes in bimetallism, gold and silver, 
and supplemented by notes interchangeable therewith; that the 
two metals should be coined at such ratio as will make their use 
practicable, that the silver dollar should not be increased in 
weight, as now contended for by single-standard advocates, so 
as to demonetize this metal by reason of its inconvenience. The 
double-standard theory is American. It recognizes her pro- 
ductive wealth and industries,and comprehends alike the in- 
terests of all classes. It will provide a safe basis for a sufficient 
currency to carry on all the affairs of mankind. 

This issubstantially what wasdemanded by the last national Re- 
publican convention. Thatconvention declared in favor of “‘ the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money.” Both money 
metals can not be used as standard money if one is to be meas- 
ured by the other. To assume that this can be done involves 
an irreconcilable contradiction. The plain meaning of that dec- 
laration was that we should have a double standard; that both 
gold and silver coins should be money of final payment, anc this 
was the interpretation usually given it. ; 

I know there is a difference of opinion among Republicans re- 
garding this question, but many of us believe it would be for the 
good of the whole country to rehabilitate silver and provide for 
real, practical bimetallism. 

We can not reasonably hope for lasting prosperity until our 

ricultural, mining, and manufacturing interests are revived. 
Theso great industries are so dependent, one upon the other, 
that when one the others must suffer. But an in- 
sufticientsupply of money, or wantof confidence in a fiscal policy, 
isa certain r to prosperity, and present conditions 
make this question one of paramount importance. 

A protective tariff and the use of American silver as money 
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are the two great questions which may stand or fall together. 
All indications now lead to this conclusion, and political parties 
will not much longer evade the issue. 

We need a protective tariff broad and generous enough to em- 
brace all our products and industries in every section of this 
greatcountry. Thesituationimperativelydemandsthis. It has 
recently been well said that ‘tariff and silver are two sides of 
thesame question.” Thissentimentclearly and forcibly expresses 
what many Republicans believed when the contest to destroy 
silver and overthrow our protective system wascommenced. It 
is inharmony with the Republican doctrine of protection. The 
idea suggests a distinctively American policy, which would re- 
ceive a most hearty and enthusiastic support and inspire the 
nation with new hope and new life. 

A year ago the belief in a bimetallic currency was confined al- 
most exclusively to the West and South, but I am glad to ob- 
serve the evidences of a change in the East. I ask that the 
Clerk read a clipping just taken from an Eastern paper, which 
I send to his desk, and which illustrates the trend of sentiment 
in the East. 

The Clerk read as follows: 





THE BEST AMERICAN MONEY. 


The action of the Democratic caucus of the House in adopting resolutions 
demanding the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank notes is another 
illustration of the incurable propensity of the Democratic party for unsound 
theories and vicious legislation. The nation does not want a return to the 
fluctuating, dangerous, and trredeemable State bank currency of ante-bel- 
lum days, A great majority of intelligent Americans are firmly opposed to 
the currency scheme so zealously supported by Southern Democratic Con- 
gressmen. 

What the people want is a sound and stable system of bimetallism which 
shall restore silver to its rightful place in the monetary system of the na- 
tion, and provide the country with an abundant circulating medium, in 
which every dollar shall be the equal in value of every other dollar in every 
State inthe Union. This is an achievement which the Republican pest: in 
justice to the producers of the whole country, is bound to accomplish as 


soon as it has the power. 


Mr. BRODERICK. We now see these evidences of change of 
opinion in the Eastern press almost daily. Peopleof all sections 
are beginning to understand that the repeal of the Sherman law 
failed to restore confidence; that the suspension of the coinage 
of silver has not lessened the outflow of gold, and that the in- 
terests of the local trade and interstate commerce demand the 
use of a large volume of metallic money, all of which may not 
be desired and sought after constantly for exportation. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in five minutes it is 
impossible to deal with any of the general features of a question 
of this sort. But there are two or three observations which I 
wish to make, and which I think are worthy of the attention of 
the House. 

In the first place, this question has been treated as though it 
were solely a Southern or Western demand for more money. It 
is something aliogether different from that. Gentlemen who 
so look upon it do not keep themselves informed of current 


opinion upon financial matters in this ans, 

Do they not know that the great majority of the leading finan- 
ciers in this country, that the great majority of the New York 
bankers, and a great majority of all men whoare informed, who 
have studied and considered the question in the light of our 
present monetary system and in the light of our needs, declare 
that the principle of this bill is something that the country de- 


mands and which in a few years we will have? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in every financial panic that occurs in this 
country the distress and strain upon the banks in New York 
City.is enhanced tenfold by the demand for currency elsewhere. 
It was so in 1873; it was so again in 1890, and we have seen the 
same in 1893. Under-our present system when you do not need 
the money, it is congested in the money centers in abundance. 

When there is a panic and you need the money in New York, 
there is not only a run there, but a coincident demand to move 
the crops in the South and West, and for other purposes. You 
have no means to meet a temporary emergency for relieving the 
strain. The national banking system is wholly defective in that 
respect. Why, in fact, the only man onthe Republican side of the 
House who has studied the question and who is an authority on 
the subject, Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts, has said and printed 
— the present national banking system is not worth talking 
about. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] said that 
it was one of the ‘‘ brightest jewels in the crown of the Repub- 
lican party.” Like most Republican jewels, Mr. Speaker, it is 
bogus. When you test it, it is paste. Whenever a financial 
panic has touched it it has crumbled into nothingness. 

What are we here considering to-day in the main bill? A 

roposition to relieve the banks from paying a tax upon certain 

ues, because when a day of pressure came upon them co 
could not observe the law and preserve the business interests an 

financial interests of the country. Whenever there is a strain 
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on them they yield; whenever there is a demand which will test 
the strength of the system, it discloses its weakness. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need is a currency sound, a currency 
good, but a currency with some flexibility and some capacity of 
meeting extraordinary demands upon it. Contrasts have been 
made with conditions which will never recur again in this coun- 
try. They do not contrast the condition of the State banks as 
they were perfected shortly before the war, banks that stood 
the strain even of that terrible struggle, and the condition of 
the national banking system, which yields even to the tempo- 
rary pressure of every financial _— 

I wish I had time to discuss this question in detail. I have 
only in this limited time attempted in brief to give some of the 
reasons why I support the amendment to the pending bill. We 
have a great question beforeus. I myself wish that there might 
have been suflicient time allowed for a reasonable continuation 
of the discussion. 

There came to the Committee on Banking and Currency a 
great question; there was devolved upon them a great duty, 
but I regret to say that they have not been equal to the demand 
or the a: This question is not less an important ques- 
tion than the tariff. Suppose the Committee on Ways and Means 
had come into this House and said to us, ‘‘ We can not agree and 
can not therefore frame a tariff bill,” and had turned over the 
whole matter to us on this floor, leaving us in a sort of go-as- 

ou-please manner toarrive at some indiscriminate conclusion. 

say that the Democratic majority of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency should have agreed upon a Democratic meas- 
ure. -I say they should have subordinated merely individual 
views and the pride of individual opinion to a great public duty. 
I say it was their duty—the majority of that committee—to have 
framed a bill, to have cemoromies their differences, for it is 
admitted upon all sides of this floor that something is needed. 

This question of amending our currency laws is a vital and a 
pressing one. The currency system of the United Statesis vi- 
cious in every feature. Itis vicious inthe national banking fea- 
ture; it is vicious in issuing millions of dollars of legal-tender 
notes, draining the Treasury of gold at any moment the holders 
choose; it is vicious in that it provides no elasticity in the cur- 
rency; and I say to youthat theduty, the opportunity of preparing 
and passing a proper bill has come to this House, and if we fail 
to do our duty by not adopting the amendment before us, which 
Ishall cheerfully vote for, or in the shape of the next best thing 
that we can obtain, we shall have failed to perform the duty 
which we were sent here to perform, and for which the people 
of the country will hold us responsible. 

I shall vote for the amendment cheerfully, and if it can not 
carry I shall vote for the next best thing that is offered. Ifthe 
committee are unable to carry the amendment through, they 
should get together and frame a bill that will eome as near meet- 
ing the demands of the situation as possible and present it to 
this House. This Democratic House should pass a ‘bill to meet 
the demands of the currency of the country; and we should not 
confess ourselves incompetent to do the work or leave it for some 
other party todo. Let us go forwardand perform our duty, and 
I believe that we can frame and pass a bill which will comply, at 
least in large part, with the demands of the country and of the 
situation. [Applause.] 


Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I understood a while ago a 

roposition was made to allow the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 

INGLEY] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] to speak 
an hour each to close the debate. To that latter proposition 
objected. I find I was mistaken and desire to withdraw the ob- 


jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. MCMILLIN]. The gentle- 
man withdraws his objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] to allow one hour’s debate on each 
side of the question uninterruptedly. Is there further objec- 


tion? . 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What hour will that begin? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands the 
request was for the debate to commence at3 o'clock. Is there 
further objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the members of the committee, follow- 
inga time-honored custom, have opened this discussion and have con- 
sumed all the time allowed for general debate. ‘The House has in+ 
dulged me so generously on former occasions that I shall not now 
claim much of itstime. The question under discussion, however, is 
so important, that I shall avail myself of the general leave given to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, in order that my constituents 
may know the reasons which lead me to the conclusion to be expressed 
by my vote. I shall oppose the bill reported by the.committee 
because I am not willing to extend toa few banks a relief which is 
denied to other members of the community. The amendment 


offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] to repeal the 
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10 per cent tax on State-bank notes opens up the whole subject 
of paper money, and I shall follow the example set by others and 
discuss the matter somewhat elaborately. 

No subject can more vitally concern the people than this, for 
money is the life-blood of commerce, and the financial health of the 
whole nation depends upon the kind and quantity in circulation. 

‘Money answereth all things,” said Solomon nearly three thou- 
sand years ago, and the et is as applicable to our time as it 
was to his. It is written that ‘‘ the love of money is the root of all 
evil,” and we know by observation that it is well-nigh omnipotent 
for weal or woe. It cap bless like the gentle dews of Heaven, and 
it can cover a greater multitude of sins even than charity. 

Some have denied that the States have a constitutional right to 
charter banks of issue, but I shall assume the existence of such a 
right. 

Some have denied the constitutionality of the law imposing a tax 
upon State-bank notes, but I shall accept as conclusive the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and assume that Con- 
gress has the power to impose a tax upon the notes issued by such 


banks, even though the law in effect prohibits the issue and circu. | 


lation of such notes, and even though some other means of restric- 
tion might be preferred. It has been stated that every Democrat 
is in duty bound to vote for the repeal of the State-bank tax, 
because of the Plank relating to that subject adopted by the last 
Democratic National Convention. A platform can only bind those 
who run upon it. 

President Cleveland is, of course, pledged to the repeal of the tax, 
because he accepted a nomination and an election upon the national 
Democratic platform of 1892. Those also are pledged to repeal 
whose norainating conventions indorsed the national platform, and 
those are perhaps bound, also, who ran as Democrats without 
expressly repudiating that part of the national platform. In my 
own case, I was not only nominated before the adoption of the 
national platform by the Chicago convention, but Iexpressly repu- 
diated in my canvass the plank which declared in favor of repeal- 
ing the State-bank tax. 

In the Fifty-second Congress I voted against repealing this tax, 
and, as a candidate for reelection, promised my constituents that 
I would vote against it again if the question came before the Fifty- 
third Congress. If there is any personin my district who favors 
a revival of State-bank currency, I am not aware of it. In record- 
ing my vote against a repeal of this tax I am expressing, therefore, 
the opinion of my constituents and carrying out my pledges, as 
well as recording my own best judgment. Some have urged the 
return to State-bank currency on the ground that more money is 
needed, and that it can be supplied in no other way. 

The argument comes with but little force from those who voted 
for, and now justify, the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act, 
because that law provided us with nearly fifty millions of legal- 
tender money annually. Those who opposed unconditional repeal 
and who have consistently favored an increased supply of good 
money might justify their acceptance of a State-bank currency as a 
last resort if they could show that the advantages brought by such 
a currency were greater than the dangers attendant upon it. 

I shall attempt to show, first, that we should use as money all the 
gold and silver which will come to our mints; and, second, that 
whatever paper money we need should be issued by the General 
Government. 

‘““Money,” as defined by Cirnuschi, “is a value created by law to 
be a scale of valuation and a valid tender for payment.” Perhaps 
in a technical sense the term “ money” should be applied only to 
those instruments of exchange which are endowed with legal-ten- 
der qualities, but the term is used generally to cover not only coin 
and legal-tender paper, but also notes and certificates which are 
intended to circulate from hand to hand like money. 

There is a clear and well-defined difference between the promis- 
sory note of the individual or of the corporation and what is known 
as a bank note. The former travels only where the maker or in- 
dorser is known, and each person who receives the note investigates 
for himself as to the responsibility of those who are obligated to 

ay it. In the case of the latter, however, the person who receives 

he bank note accepts it on the faith of the law which charters the 
bank and regulates the amount of the notes and the manner in 
which they are secured, 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The first principle to be considered in the study of money is that 
there is a close and intimate relation between the value of each dol- 
lar and the total number of dollars in circulation. John Stuart 
Mill says: 

The value, or eens power, of money depends, in the first instance, on 
demand ani supply. But demand and supply present themselves in a somewhat 
different shape from the demand and supply of other things. 

Laveleye says: 

The value of monay, like that of any other object, depends on the relation 
between supply and demand. 

Cirnuschi appeared before the United States Monetary Commis- 
sion in 1877, and his testimony contained the following question 
and aaswer: 


Question. Supposing the gold and silver metals to have no other use than as 
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money, would they then maintain the same value that they now maintain as 
money ? 

Auswer. There would be a diminution of their purchasing power, because the 
purchasing er of money is in direct proportion to the volume of money now 
existing. If all gold and silver are used Selely as money, all the ornaments and 
all the jewelry will be melted and coined, and the volume of money will be 
increased. It will be exactiv as if a new mine of money had been opened. And 
the volume of circulating money being made larger than before, there will be a 
corresponding diminution in the purchasing power of every metallic dollar. 





While it can not be said with mathematical accuracy that the value 
of each unit of money will increase in exactly the same proportion 
that the total number of units decreases, and vice versa, it can be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that under similar conditions 
an increase in the volume of the currency will decrease the value of 
the dollar as measured by other kinds of property, and that a de- 
crease in the volume of the currency will cause an increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. To illustrate this point, let us 
suppose the sudden discovery of a quantity of gold and silver equal 
to the present volume of metallic money. We have now about 
eight billions of gold and silver coin in the world, a little more 
than half of it being silver. 

Everyone understands that if the newly discovered coin could 
be added to the circulation and the volume thereby doubled, the 
value of each dollar would fall as shown by its purchasing power. 
The reverse would be true if it were possible te wipe out of exist- 
ence one-half of the present metallic money. We recognize that 
the value of a dollar depends upon the number of dollars when we 
take an extreme case like the one above supposed; if the actual 
change in the volume is less the value of the unit will fluctuate 
less, but the principle being once established the variation is a mat- 
ter of degree only. 

We often hear people say, “What if the amount of money is 
increased? I must have something to exchange for it before I can 
obtain it.” That is true, but the amount of money which a person 
can obtain for what he has to sell depends upon the amount in ci: 
culation. It may make a great difference to the man who sells 
wheat whether he receives 50 cents for it or $1, if he has a debt to 
pay. Ifa general fall in prices is produced by an appreciation of 
the value of money, the debtor suffers an injustice and business is 
retarded because investments become unprofitable. Senator Suer 
MAN Said in 1869, in speaking of the effect of a contracting currency : 

To every person except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried officer or annui- 
tant, it is a period of Tens, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages sion 
of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. 


suspen 


Senator SHERMAN thus described with great accuracy the condi 
tion of the commercial world to-day. ‘The demonetization of silver 
and the increasing strain upon gold are making all business un- 
profitable, except the business of money-loaning. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR, 

The great thing desired is astable currency, that is, a dollar whose 
purchasing power remains the same through long periods of time. 
The nations of the world will rise up and call him blessed who can 
devise an honest dollar—a dollar unchangeable in its purchasing 
power. To secure the desired stability in the value of the mone- 
tary unit the volume of money must increase or decrease exactly as 
the demand for money increases or decreases, and in the same pro- 
portion. Laveleye says: 

It is desirable that the value of money should remain as stable as possibk 
this will be the case so long as its quantity increases in th« 
the number of exchanges for which cash is required. 

In a speech made in the House of Representatives August 16, 
1893, I had the honor to submit some remarks on the relative merits 
of monometallism and bimetallism, and I shall at this time only 
compare the advantages of metallic and nonmetallic money. Many 
dwelt upon the term ‘intrinsic value,” as if that gave metallic 
money its great superiority over paper money, forgetting that a 
large part of the value of gold and silver is conferred upon those 
metals by the legislation which makes them money. 

If the nations of the world, by agreement, should substitute some 
other kind of money for gold and silver the value of both, as meas- 
ured by other kinds of property, would fall. Gold has been appre 
ciated in value by the increased demand caused by legislative 
action. The chief advantage of metallic money lies inthe fact that 
its total amount is so large, compared with the annual supply avail- 
able for coinage, that the fluctuation of the unit is reduced toa 
minimum. Prof. Perry very happily expresses this advantage when 
he says: 


, and 
same proportion as 


The amount of gold and silver in circulation in the commercial world, to say 
nothing of the quantity so easily brought into cireulation from the reservoir of 
plate, is so vast that it receives the annual contributions from the mines much 
as the ocean receives the waters of tle rivers, without sensible increase of its 
volume, and parts with the annual loss by detrition and shipwreck as the sea 
yields its waters to evaporation, without sensible diminution of its volume. The 
yearly supply and the yearly waste are small in comparison with the accumula- 
tions of ages; and, therefore, the relations of the whole mass to the uses of the 
world, and the purchasing power of any given portion, remain comparatively 
steady. 

CONTROL BY NATURAL LAWS. 


The total amount of gold and silver coin which could be added 
annually to the world’s metallic money can not reach $200,000,000, 
and may not exceed a hundred and fifty millions. This is only 
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from 2 to 2} per cent of the present volume of metallic money. 
As this represents the total annual increase, it is evident that the 
variation in the increase from year to year is exceedingly small. 

Since this annual increase, being derived from an almost count- 
less number of sources, is independent of human caprice, and can 
not be profitably regulated by any combination, metallic money 
has been accepted by the commercial world as the best money, 
because least liable to fluctuation. But even metallic money is not 
absolutely stable and has at times undergone violent changes. Prof. 
Perry estimates that after the discovery of the silver mines ef Potosi, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, silver fell in purchasing 
power to 25 per cent of its former value, and Prof. Jevons is quoted 
as saying that the purchasing power of gold fell 15 per cent after 
the California discoveries. 

There has been a large increase in the value of gold during the 
last twenty years, but it is due to the increased demand for it 
rather than to a decreased production. Some have estimated that 
the value of the uncoined gold and silver in the world exceeds the 
value of the coined. If that be true, legislation might cause great 
fluctuation in the value of metallic money. If, for instance, all the 
nations should agree to compel the coinage of ail gold and silver 
now held as merchandise and to prevent the future use of gold and 
silver except for coinage, the result would be an enormous increase 
in the volume of metallic money and a fallin the purchasing power 
of each dollar. 

So legislation, encouraging the greater use of gold and silver in 
the arts, or legislation limiting the amount of either metal coined, 
would tend to lessen the volume and to increase the purchasing 
power of each dollar. It is worthy of note that those who have 
most vigorously defended the metallic theory of money on the 
ground that its volume is independent of human control have been 
the first to attempt control when the dollar began to fall in value. 
Three nations demonetized gold after the discoveries of 1849, in 
order to prevent the gold dollar from becoming ‘‘ cheap,” and sev- 
eral nations demonetized silver after 1872, for fear it would become 
“cheap.” 

E oa law which affects the totai amount of gold and silver money 
affects the value of each dollar of that money. Some desire to 
abandon gold and silver as money entirely, but I have not been 
able to bring’ myself to this conclusion. It is true that men have 
at times tried to corner the supply of metallic money, and have 
used it to injure and ——— their fellows, but all of the bless- 
ings of life can be abused and turned to our injury. Before aban- 
doning these metals, peculiarly fitted for moncy, let us endeavor 
by legislation to prevent the misuse of them. 

DEMONETIZATION A CRIME. 

No language is too strong to describe the guilt of those who 
are engaged in the conspiraey to reducethe volume of metallic money 
by the destruction of silver as standard money. The Creator, as infi- 
nite in love as in power, has supplied legitimate means for the gratifi- 
cation of every human need. When He implanted in man’s body 
the desire for food He scattered over the face of the earth an abun- 
dance with which to satisfy his hanger; when He gave him thirst He 
filled the ground with veins of water and planted living springs 
along the hillsides; when He permitted weariness to creep over the 
limbs of the toiler He sent sleep, ‘‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” 
to renew his strength; when He gave to man a mind capable of 
development and filled it with a yearning for knowledge He placed 
within his reach the means of instruction and surrounded him with 
opportunities for study; and when He made man a social being, 
fitted him for companionship with his fellows, and fashioned the 
channels of trade, He stored away in the mountains the gold and 
silver needed for the world’s currency. 

I may be in error, but in my humble judgment he who would 
reb man of his necessary food, or pollute the springs at which he 
quenches his thirst, or steal away from him his accustomed rest, 
or condemn his mind to the gloomy night of ignorance, is no more 
an enemy of his race than the man who, deaf to the entreaties of 
the poor and blind to the suffering he would cause, seeks to destroy 
one of the money metals giyen by the Almighty to supply the needs 
of commerce. 

I have on a former occasion referred to the language used by Sec- 
retary Carlisle in 1878, then a Representative in Congress, to de- 
scribe the effect of the annihilation of silver. I quote his words 
again, because they present the danger which confronts us in words 
so clear, so forcible, and so omphatic that nothing can be added to 
them. In speaking of the ‘‘conspiracy” to destroy ‘‘from three- 
sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world” he says: 

‘The consummation of such a scheme would 
the human race than all the wars, eben atone ona in 
the history of the world. 


Do we appreciate what that means? Do we realize what is to 





follow the consummation of that “ conspiracy,” the tion of 


that “crime?’’ Can we conceive the force, the full i, the 
meaning of those words? Can we call up before the mind’s eye every 
battlefield of the past? Can we review that history which, from 
the time when Cain killed Abel until now, has been little more 
than a record of warfare? Can we look upon the innumerable num- 
ber slain by javelin and spear and sword and shot and shell? Can 
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we see in imagination the faces of the dead, disfigured by pain 
and anguish? Can we think, too, of those made husbandless and 
fatherless by their death? Gan we measure the tears shed in the 
service of Mars? Can we add to those who fell in battle and who 
were wounded there, all those who have succumbed to pestilence ? 
Aye, can we crowd into our thoughts, not only the pestilences which 
have from time to time scourged the fair earth, but also add to them 
the famines which have at times swept thousands and tens of thou- 
sands into the grave? Can we collect and comprehend all the misery, 
and all the suffering, and all the sorrow, that these three dread de- 
stroyers have wrought? And when we have put them all into one 
group, when we have pressed them all together, can we imagine 
that the consummation of that ‘‘crime” means more of misery than 
all combined ? 

It is because we measure, to some extent, because we appreciate, 
atleast in part, the misery that is to follow, that we have felt it our 
duty as well as our privilege—our duty to ourselves, our duty to our 
families, our duty to our country, our duty to our God—-to cry out 
against the consummation of that conspiracy! And we do it, not 
to help the silver miners—-we do it for Humanity! 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE CURRENCY. 


So long as there is a sufficient supply of metallic money to meet 
the needs of commerce a reliance upon that supply gives to the peo- 
ple protection against those variations in the value of the monetary 
unit which might be caused by legislative action. The inconven- 
ience of handling the coin itself can be avoided by the use of certifi- 
cates which, since they merely replace an equal amount of coin, do 
not affect the volume of the currency. But the acceptability of 
metallic money as the only standard money depends upon its suffi- 
ciency to supply an adequate currency. 

Some, who are ready to use the power of the Government to limit 
the supply of money, in order to prevent injustice to the creditor, 
are slow to admit the right of the Government to increase the cur- 
rency when necessary to prevent injustice to the debtor. I denounce 
that cruel interpretation of governmental power which would grant 
the authority to starve, but would withhold the authority to feed 
our people—which would permit a contraction of our currency, even 
to the destruction of all prosperity, but would prohibit the expan- 
sion of our currency to keep pace with the growing needs of a grow- 
ing nation! 

Excluding the certificate, which is not really an addition to the 
currency, but rather a substitution of one form of money for 
another, there are two kinds of paper money, namely, redeemable 
and irredeemable paper. Redeemable paper has two advantages 
of special importance. It conferms to the prejudice of mankind in 
favor of metallic money, and retains their confidence in the money 
as a medium of exchange. 

Custom is a very potent factor to bo taken into consideration, for 
the average man is conservative and accepts innovations with 
great reluctance. The second advantage inherent in redeemable 
paper is that, being related in quantity to the volume of metallic 
money, its amount is not dependent quite so much upon caprice, 
and therefore the value of the monetary unit is likely to remain 
more stable. Just to what extent general prices are influenced by 
an issue of redeemable money it is difficult to determine. That 
such a dollar is not equal in its effect wpon prices to an irredeema- 
ble or metallic dollar is evident, for some coin must be held to 
insure prompt redemption, and the amount so held is an offset to 
an equal amount of redeemable paper outstanding. . 

The possible demand for additional coin at any time to pay such 
notes on demand, to an indefinite extent, reduces the value of such 
notes as an addition to the currency. There can be no question 
that the influence of a given amount of redeemable paper on the 
volume of the currency will increase as the probability of pres- 
entation for redemption decreases. And there can be no doubt 
that a paper money which is a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, being less liable to return for redemption, will, dollar 
for dollar, affect the volume of the currency more than nonlegal- 
tender paper. : 


TRREDEEYABLE PAPER. 


An irredeemable paper currency, properly limited, will affect the 
volume of the currency, and therefore prices to the same extent asa 
like addition of metallic money. That a government can issue and 
maintain an irredeemable paper currency, when strictly limited in 
volume, is not open to controversy. John Stuart Mill, in his 
‘Principles of Political Economy,” both admits the possibility of 
maintaining an irredeemable currency, and forcibly points out the 
dangers which beset such a monetary system. He says: 

In the case supposed, the functions of money are performed by a thing which 
derives its power of performing them solely from convention; but convention is 
quite sufficient to confer the power, since at more is needful to make a per- 
son accept anything as money, and even at any arbitrary value, than the persuasion 
that it will be taken from him on the same terms by others. 

” ” ~~ * * * = * 

After experience had shown that pieces of paper of no intrinsic value, by 
merely bearing upon them the written profession of being equivalent to a cer- 
tain number of franes, dollars, or pounds, could be made to circulate as such, and 
to produce ull the benefit to the issuers which could have been produced by the 
coin which they rted to represent; governments began to think that it 
would be a happy Rovian if they could appropriate to themselves this benefit, free 
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from the condition to which individuals issuing such paper money 
money were subject, of giving, when re quired, for the sign, the thing signit 
—-> 4‘ ' * * ~ 

Such a power, in whomsoever vested, is an intolerable ev il. All variations in 
the value of the circulating medium are mischievous; they disturb existing con 
tracts and expectations, and the liability to such changes renders every pecuniary 
engagement of long date entirely precarious. The person who buys for himself, 
or gives to another, an annuity of £100, dees not know whether it will be 
equivalent to £200 or te £50 a few years hence. , ars ; 

Great as this evil would be if it depended only on accident, it is still greater 
when placed atthe : rary disposal of an individual, or a body of indi 
viduals, who may have any kind or degree of interest to be served by an ar 
















finctuation in fortunes, and who have at any rate a strong interest in issuin 

much 2s possible, each issue being im itself a source of profit. Not to add that 
the issuers may have, and in the case of @ government paper always have, a 
direct interest in lowering the value of the currency because it is the medium in 


which their own debts are to be computed. 

Irredeemable currency can only be issued by the Government. 
When the volume, and therefore the value, of money is determined 
entirely by the legislature the value of all property becomes sub 
ject to an act of Congress, and debts increase or decrease in amount 
according to the latest legislative decree. 

TWO GREAT DANGERS. 

A legislative body has two difficulties to contend with in wisely 
fixing the volume of the currency—first, the lack of knowledge as 
to the amount of money needed, and, second, the conflicting inter- 
ests of creditor and debtor forees. We must assume that Congress 
is composed of men of average intelligence and average honesty. 

it might be difficult to prove more, and to admit less would cast 
» reflection upon their constituents. But men of average intelli- 
rence will widely differ as to the amount of money needed now 
1d as to the necessary annual increase or decrea This differ- 
1ce of opinion will arise partly because the representatives look 

the subject from different standpeints, and partly because of the 
great number of elements which must be considered. Population 
is a factor, for it will require more money for one hundred persons 
than for ten to transact the same business and make the same num- 
ber of exchanges. The density of pepulation is a factor, for it will 
reqnire more money per capita, other things being equal, in a 
sparsely scttled than in a thickly populated country. 

The banking facilities and facilities for exchange must be consid- 
ered, although we must not conclude that every check or draft les- 
sens pro tanto the amount of money needed. We must also calen- 
late the difference between the need for money in a nation whose 
resources are exhausted and the need for money in a nation which 
is progressing and developing. These are suggested as some, not 
all, of the factors to be considered in determining the amount of 
money needed at a given time and the amount to be sapplied or 
withdrawn annually in order to make the dollar stable in its pur- 
chasing power. 

tis no reflection on the intelligence of the legislative body to 
say that it might find it very difficult to adjust with equity the 
volume ef the currency to the varying needs of the people. The 
second difficulty is, perhaps, still greater. Inthe long run the rep- 
resentative will correctly reflect the opinions and interests of his 
constituents, or, at least, of that portion of his constituency which 
controls publie sentiment. As different portions of our country 
have different interests we could expect a continual struggle with 
varying success between those who favor more and those who favor 
less money. This conflict forces itself wpon us, to some extent, 
even under present conditions. 

Some assert now that our financial depression is due to a flood of 
money, While others assert that it is due to a drought of money. 
The creditor, through his representative, will view with composure 
a decrease in the currency, because it will benefit him, but he will 
contend with heroic fortitude against any ‘‘wild and dangerous 
inflation of the currency.” The debtor, on the other hand, through 
his representatiye, will regard as providential any imerease of the 
eurrency which will lighten his debt, but will resist as a great 
injustice any attempt to make money dearer by law. 
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REDEEMABLE PAPER. 
Redeemabie paper money may be issued by the General Govern- 
ment or by private persons or corporations. If States could em 
bills of credit and make ¢ 


Lv 


“m good, either by coin redemption or by 








investing them with legal-tender qualities, we might be called upon 
to choose between notes issued by the States and notes iss by the 
General Government; ‘| he Con ition of the United $ eS @X- 
pressly prohibits States from issuing bills of credit and from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver a legal tender, while it permits 
the General Government to issue its n make them a legal 
tender. ; 
If we have redeemable paper, then, it mu dl the Gen- 
eral Government or by private authority under the: y of Con- 
gress or the State legislatures. It may be worth w1 ) mit 
an authority on the power of the General Gover to 18 
yaper money and to make it a legal tender for bt An « ion 
was rendered by the Sapreme Court of the United States at the 
Octeber term, 1885 (110 U. 8. Rep., 421), in what is known as the 
Legal-Tender Case, which settles this question in so far as it can be 


settled by the courts. The opinion delivered by Justice Gray was 
concurred in by eight of the nine judges, ard covers every phase of 
the case. I quote the following extracts from the opinion: 


It appears to us to follow, as a logical and nocessary consequence, that ( 
gress has the power to issue the obligations of the United Stat in 8 form 
and to impress upon them such qualities as currency for the pur mer 
chandise and the payment of debts as accord with the usage of seve y 1 


ments. The power, as incident to the power of bot 
bills or notes of the Government for money borrowed, of 











i, int ! u a) 
bills or notes the quality of being alegal tender for the payment of | 3, 
was a power universally understeed to belong to sovercignt Eure ind 
American at the time of the fra ig and adeption of the ( n of the 
United States. * * * The pewer of issuing bills of credit and 1 ig them, 
at the discretion of the legi we, a tender in payment of private debta, h long 
been exercised in this coua y the several colonies and States id g the 
Revolutionary war the States, upon the recommendation of the Congr f the 


Confederation, had made the bills issned by Cons 





ress a legal tenck 


[he exercise of this power not being prohibited to Congress by the ( 
tion, it is included in the power expressly granted to borrow 1 
the United States. Under the power te borrow money on t ered i 
the United States, and to issue cirenlating notes for the m y borrowed 
power to define the quality and force of those notes as rrency is broad as the 
like power over a metallic currency under the power to coin 1 y and tot a 
late the value thereof. Under the two powers, taken together, Congress i S 


thorized to establish a natiopal currency, either in coin or in pape: d to make 
that currency lawful money for all purposes as regards the National Government 
or private individuals. The power of making the notes of the U1 1 States a 
legal tender in payment of private debts, being included in the ] r to borrow 
menecy and to provide a national currency, is not defeated or restricted by the 
fact that its exercise may affect the value of private contracts. ' 

Such being our conclusion in matter of law, the question whether at I 











ticular time, in war or in pea the exigency is such, by reason « l 
pressing demands on the resources of the Government, or of the inadequacy of the 
supply of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency needed for the uses of the 
Government and the peeple, that it is, as matter of tact, wise and exp to 
resort to this means, is a political question, to be determined by Congress n 
the question of exigency arises, and not a judicial question to be af ls 


passed on by the courts. 
John C, Calhoun recornized the right of the Government to issne 
paper money when he said in 1816: 





The rightof making money, an attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and im- 
| portant right, was exercise L by 260 banks, scattered over e ery] irt of t United 
States, not responsible to any power whatever for their issues of paper. 


A constitutional regulation would be more permanent, but it | 


would make it difficult to correct a mistake. When I remember 
how the creditor has everreached the debtor in the financial legis- 
lation of the last thirty years; when I remember how great moneyed 
interests, acting as a unit, have’ secured legislation against the 
tmorganized masses, I hesitate to see any legislative body exercise 
the power to issue irredeemable paper and fix the volume thereof. 
In my judgment, the Government will not be compelled to resort to 
this money system, unless the pretended friends of a “sound cur- 
rency” make it necessary by the complete demonetization of silver 
as a standard money. We may rest assured, however, that the 
people in a free government always reserve the right of self-preser- 
vation, and will exercise the power to provide fer their own wel- 
fare. 

Whenever the time comes, therefore, if it ever dees, that the peo- 
ple must choose between a constantly appreciating metallic money 
and an irredeemable paper money which gives a hope of relief, they 


will choose the latter system, with all its defects anddangers. The | 


cheice may be avoided fer the present by the full and immediate 
restoration of silver to its place asa coirdinate part of the metallic 
money of the world. Later, if that is not sufficient to secure sta- 
bility in the monetary unit, it may be wise to prevent the use of 
gold and silver for any purpose excepting coinage. 





Thomas Jefferson, the Modern Lawgiver, who fromhis mountain 
home, as from a Second Sinai, broughtdown the Truth to his fol- 
lowers, not graven upon stone brit written in the hearts of men, 
recegnized both the right and the advantage of Government paper. 
In a letter written from Monticello June 24, 1813, to John W. Epps 











he said 

This is equivalent te borrowing that sum, and yet the vend receiving pay- 
ment inamedium as effectual as coin for his purchases or payments, has no claim 
to interest. And so the nation may continme to i e its bills as far as its wants 
require and the limits of the circulation will admit. * * * But this, the 
only resouree which the Government could command with certainty, the States 





vy alienated te swindlers and shavers, 
under the cover of privat The States should be applied to, to 
transfer the right of issuing circulating paper to Congress ex ively, in per 
petuum, if possible, but during the war at least, with a saving of charter rights 





have unfortunately fooled away 
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Six years later, in a letter written to Mr. Rives, November 28, 1819, 
Jefferson went even farther and said: 

Interdict forever, to beth the State and National Governments, the power of 
establishing any paper banks, for without this interdiction we shal ive tl 
samo ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of pro} to go 
through every twenty or thirty years. 





Assuming, then, that the United States can issue paper 1 
and make it a legal tender, and that no other power can issue leg: 


‘tender money; assuming that Congress can establish national 


banks and authorize them to issue paper redeemable in lawful 
money; and assuming that the States, unless prevented by some 
direct prohibition, or by some indirect means like the 10 per cent 


tax, can authorize banks to issue paper redeemable in lawful 


money, let us consider which kind of paper money should be issucd 
when paper money is needed. Admitting, inother words, the right 


to use various kinds of paper money, which kind is best? My 
investigation has led me to the conclusion that the General Govern- 
ment net only has the right to issue all needed pap mney, but, 
since it alone can issne legal-tender money, is in duty bound to prox 
vide a currency sufficient for the needs of commerce. 
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PROHIBIT GOLD CONTRACTS, 


Not only should the General Government supply all needed paper 
money, but it should make all money—that is, its gold, silver, and 
paper—a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, and 
should not permit the making of any contract hereafter for a par- 
ticular kind of money. That the Government has a right to pro- 
hibit special contracts in money can not be doubted. If it has a 
right to make any kind of money a legal tender, it has a right to 

revent any citizen from demonetizing that money by contract. 

ur Supreme Court has held that the United States notes were a 
legal tender for debts contracted previously when ouly gold and 
silver were considered standard money. 

The French courts have held that the notes of the Bank of France 
can not be refused as payment, even when there is a prior special 
contract. The fact that the coinage laws of 1878 and 1890 contained 
an exception would indicate that, without such an exception, it 
would be unlawful to contract for a particular kind of money even 
without an expressed prohibition, for, why should the law contain 
the words ‘‘except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract,” if a citizen could without that expressed permission dis- 
criminate by contract in favor of, or against, a particular kind of 
money? 

There are some who deny that the Government should enact any 
legai-tender laws whatever. Those who hold to this opinion be- 
lieve that everything should beleft to contract. They scrupulously 

uard what they call “the — of private contract ;” but there can 
»e no freedom of contract unless the parties stand upon an equal 
footing. Where one party is under duress it is not freedom of con- 
tract, but freedom to extort. The debtor and the creditor do not 
necessarily stand on the same plane, It is as true now as it was 
when the wise man declared it, that ‘‘the borrower is servant to the 
lender,” and is not at all times able to contract on equal terms with 
the man from whom he obtains the money. Jefferson, in speaking 
of the tendency of men to follow their selfish instincts and to take 
advantage of their fellows, once said: 

Experience declares that man is the only animal which devours his own kind; 
for I can apply no milder term to the governments of Europe, and to the general 
prey of the rich on the poor. 

A RING IN THE NOSE IS WORTH TWO ON THE HAND. 

It was Jefferson also who declared that one of the important duties 
of government is ‘‘ to restrain men from injuring one another.” I 
was riding through Iowa afew weeks ago, when Vastienl some hogs 
destroying the sod in a pasture. It took me back to the days when 
I lived upon a farm, and I recalled the means by which we pre- 
vented hogs from rooting. 

Rings were put in their noses, not to prevent their eating, because 
we wanted them to get fat, but in order that they might not des- 
wor more than'‘they were worth while they were getting fat. And 
as | was thinking of this restraint placed upon the hogs, it occurred 
to me that the Government is often compelled to imitate the farmer 
and to pat rings in the noses of hogs. en restrictions are placed 
upon the dealings of man with man, the Government is simply put- 
ting a ring in the nose of some human hog, not to prevent him from 
taking advantage of his energy, his industry, or his ability, but to 
prevent him from interfering with the equal rights of others. 

I do not mean to use the word hog in an offensive sense, but sim- 
ply to describe those selfish instincts which we all possess, and 
which, unless properly curbed, do harm to others. e have no 
more right to use a fortune as a means of oppression than we have 
to use a club, and when we speak of a man’s right to enjoy that 
which his ability can procure we do not mean to justify the pick- 
a the burglar, or the highwayman in the exercise of his pecul- 

ar talents, It is only by the exercise of a most watchful restraint 
that government can secure to the citizen the right to life and 
liberty, and also to the pursuit of happiness with some prospect of 
overtaking it. 

All iegal-tender laws are intended to protect the debtor from 
unreasonable demands. Nonlegal-tender money multiplies the 
opportunities of the sharper, and places a weapon in the hands of 
avarice. The same public policy which justifies a legal-tender law 
and a law limiting the rate of interest justifies a law preventin 
special contracts fora particular kind of money. In fact, itis muc 
more important to prevent such contracts than it is to regulate the 
rate of interest, for only the debtor and creditor may be concerned 
in the rate of interest, while speculation in a particular kind of 
money may affect the whole community. : 

The tendency of special contracts is to create a demand for a par- 
ticular kind of money, and the demand, if t enough, will raise 
that kind of money toapremium. Thus such contracts may destroy 
the parity between various kinds of money, and the creditor then 
takes advantage of his own wrong by collecting a dollar appreciated 
in part by his own act. If these contracts are prohibited no hard- 
ship is brought to the creditor, for the money which he receives will 
be as useful to him as it was to the debtor. The great mass of the 
— are so situated that they can never profit by the right to con- 

ct for a particular kind of money, but are always in danger of 
loss from it. Is it not time to declare by law that that money which 
the Government makes good for the ninety-nine common people is 
good enough for the one uncommon person who wants to obtain an 
advautage by a special contract? 


THE GOVERNMENT VS. THE BANKS. 


But I must return to the sagen. between Government money 
and bank notes. I have already mentioned the advantage of Gov- 
ernment paper over bank paper, arising from the fact that the 
former can be invested with legal-tender qualities. One of the great 
objections to bank notes is that they can only be secured through 
legislation which violates the democratic principle of “equality 
before the law.” The language used by Andrew Jackson, in the 
veto message sent to Congress July 10, 1832, is as applicable to State 
banks as to national banks, and as applicable to the banks of our 
times as to the banks of his _ The truth, so forcibly expressed 
by the hero of New Orleans, like all great truths, lives through all 

encrations, and I commend it to those who insist that banks of 
issue are democratic institutions. Jackson said: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of Gov- 
ernment to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always exist un- 
der every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of wealth can 
not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment of the gifts of 
Heavy en and the fruits of suporior industry, economy, and Virtue every man is 
equally entitled to protection by law. But when the laws undertake to add to 
those natural and just advantages artificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratui- 
ties; and exclusive privileges—to make the rich richer and the potent more pow- 
erful—the humble members of society, the oe cong ag mney and laborers, who 


have neithor the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have 


a right to complain of the injustice of their government. 

There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 
If it would confine itself to equal protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, 
shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it would 
be an unqualified blessing. 

7 - * 7 * * e 


Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense of the 
public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent. The many millions which this 
act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing banks must come 
directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American people. 


MONEY AN ATTRIBUTE OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


No person or corporation has a natural right to issue money. It 
is ‘an attribute of sovereignty,” and the banks can no more demand 
as a right the power to supply a currency for the people than they 
can demand the right to enact laws for the general government of 
the people. I trust I shall not offend anyone when I say that 
banks are not eleemosynary or ae institutions. They 
have their place in society and, when they conduct themselves 
properly, contribute to the welfare of society just as every good 
citizen contributes to the welfare of society by his services. The 
business of loaning and discounting is not necessarily connected 
with issuing money, and if the banks join to their legitimate busi- 
ness the issue of paper which is to — as money we may rest 
assured that they will do it for the profit there is in it. 

National banks do not make as much now as they did during the 
war, but they are still able to realize on the money actually invested 
in circulating paper more than the average business man can expect 
to make on invested capital. ‘The official reports usually spread the 
profits of a national bank over its entire business capital, and thus 
make it appear that the profit on circulation is less than it really 
is. Take, for instance, a national bank which desires to issue cur- 
rency.. It can now now buy 2 per cent bonds at about par. If the 
bank invests $100,000 in bonds it can deposit them with the Comp- 
troller and receive $90,000 in bank notes. Four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars will be held back as a reserve, but as this sum can be 
counted by the bank asa part of its necessary reserve, it is the sam¢ 
as if it was in its vaults. 

The $90,000 received in bank notes replaces so much of the capi- 
tal expended for the purchase of bonds, so that the amount actuall 
invested in circulating notes is $10,000. On that sum the ban 
makes about 10 per cent, for it receives $2,000 interest and pays 
out $900 as a tax on circulation and about $100 (estimated) for the 
expense of taking out currency. We need not investigate the profit 
made on the bank’s capital, because the $90,000 réceived in bank 
notes is as good as ninety thousand of the one hundred thousand 
paid for bonds. 

To calculate the actual profit made by the issue of national-bank 
notes we need to know only the difference between the notes re- 
ceived and the amount paid for the bonds. When that is known, 
we can find the rate of profit by subtracting the expenses of the 
circulation (including tax) from the interest on the bonds. Some 
have pro , during this debate, to allow the banks to issue notes 
to the full face of the bonds instead of to 90 per cent of the face, 
and have also proposed to take off the 1 per cent tax on circulation. 
If these two changes are made, the rate of profit will be largely in- 

, because there will be no money actually invested in the 2 
per cent bonds, unless the bonds go to a premium, and, the 1 per 
cent on circulation being removed, the interest on the bonds will be 
almost clear profit. 

PROFITABLE PATRIOTISM. 

When the national banks were first organized there was still more 
profit in the circulation. When, for instance, gold was at 200 per 
cent, a bank could borrow $50,000 in gold and with it purchase 
$100,000 in greenbacks. With $100,000 in greenbacks it could buy 
$100,000 worth of 6 per cent bonds, and on these bonds could se- 
cure $90,000 in bank notes. With $90,000 in bank notes it could buy 
$45,000 worth of gold and repay all but $5,000 of the gold first bor- 
rowed. On its investment of $5,000 in gold—for that would be the 
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amountreally invested—it would draw interest in gold to the amount 
of $6,000 dollars on the bonds. 

After deducting the tax on circulation and the expense of pro- 
curing circulation the bank would make in the transaction described 
nearly 100 per cent on the money actually invested. Thus did 

atriotism bring its just (%) recompense to those who, as the 

nanciers say, ‘‘came to the nation’s rescue in the hour of peril.” 
Why should the law thus discriminate between citizens? If a 
farmer owns a Government bond, he can only draw interest on the 
bond. Ifa bank holds the bond, itcan not only draw interest on it, 
but can use nearly all of the money called for by the bond besides. 
The farmer ‘‘can either eat his cake or keep it,” but the banker is 
allowed to both ‘‘eat his cake and keep it.” 

Some one may say, in answer to this, that the farmer can go into 
the banking business if he likes, but that is no justification for 
class legislation. Shall we vote a bounty of $1,000 a year to every 
lawyer, and justify it by the assertion that the legal profession is 
open to every one? Shall we vote a bounty of $1,000 a year to every 
farmer, and justify it on the ground that every person can become 
afarmer? The national-bank note is good only because the Govern- 
ment is behind it. The bank note is redeemable in a greenback, 
and during the war greenbacks and bank notes circulated together. 
If the Government wants to issue notes through the banks, why 
does it not withhold the interest on the bonds so long as the banks 
use the money? 

A State-bank circulation is open to the same objection, that is, 
that the Government singles out some person or class of persons 
and grants to them aspecial and valuable privilege denied to others. 
If a State bank were required to deposit with tlie State authorities 
an amount of money equal to the curreney issued, there would be no 
addition to the circulation and no profit to the bank. What the 
State bank wants is the power to issue money, either on its credit 
or on its security deposited. Ifthe bank issues money on its credit 
it is permitted to create value for its own advantage; if it issues 
money on deposited security it enjoys a privilege similar to that 
now given to the national bank, that is, it receives the interest on 
securities, and at the same time uses a part of the money invested 
in the securities. 

One plan proposed for the regulation of State banks provides that 
the bank may issue 150 per cent on its capital stock by holding one- 
half of its capital to redeem the notes and investing the other half 
in certain kinds of bonds. The bank, under such a law, if its capi- 
tal stock amounted to $100,000, would be able to issue $150,000. 
Fifty thousand of the money issued would be needed to offset the 
fifty thousand held for redemption, and another fifty thousand would 
reimburse the bank for the amount invested in bonds. This would 
square the bank for its investment, and it would receive as a consid- 
eration for its services the use of the remaining fifty thousand to 
loan and the interest on the fifty thousand dollars worth of bonds 
deposited for security. Why should the bank be given this advan- 
tage over the ordinary citizen? There is no magical means by which 
the laborer can increase the capital which he has saved from his 
toil. If he invests his earnings in State or municipal bonds, he 
must corptent himself with the interest only. 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 

Why is he not as much entitled to favorable consideration as the 
citizen who goes into the banking business? And, again, why 
should the Government discriminate between different kinds of 
property? Ifa bondholder can, by going into a bank, use both the 
interest on the bond and the money for which it calls, why not let 
the landowner put up his land as a security for money, and at the 
same time draw a profit from its cultivation? 

TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 


The plan, proposed by some, of issuing money on land at a low 
rate of interest, is simply an application of the national-bank and 
state-bank principle to land instead of bonds. 

The subtreasury plan is nothing but the application of the same 
principle to personal property. If itis just to extend this special 
aoe to the national banker who holds Government bonds and 
to the State banker who holds,State and municipal bonds, why is 
it not also just to extend it to those who hold real and personal 
property? The difference between bonds and other kinds of prop- 
erty is that the other kinds of property make the bonds valuable, 
while too many bonds will make all other kinds of property worth- 
less. Bonds, it is true, find a readier sale and are quoted daily in 
the market, but other forms of property have value just as real. 

The difference between loaning on bonds and loaning on property 
is not a difference in principle, but a difference in the character of 
the security. If it is safe to issue on bonds at par or up to 90 per 
cent of their face, it would certainly be safe to issue on other 
kinds of property up to 50 per cent or 25 per cent or at least to 10 
percent oftheir market value. I make this comparison between the 
national banking principle and the subtreasury idea, not to jus- 
tify the policy of issuing money on land or personal prosperity— 
for I think it is better to eradicate a vicious principle than to 
extend its application—but to show that the principle which our 
financiers denounce as wild and visionary when proposed by the 
farmers is the same principle which our bondholders have advyo- 
cated with great profit to themselves. 





| If it is said that we must institute banks of issue in order to put 

money into circulation, I answer that there is a better way. The 
| issue of money by the Government directly to the people gives us 
& safer money and saves to the people as a whole the profit arising 
| from its issue. When a bank issues money you must pay the mar- 
ket rate of interest in order to get it, but when the Government 
issues money the people save the interest, if the money is after- 
wards called in, and they save the principal also if the money is 
kept in circulation. Numerous plans have been suggested for put- 
ting this money into circulation. Some have an idea that a Gov- 
ernment issue can only be put forth by loaning it to the people, 
either directly or through the agency of banks, 

There are, in my judgment, other and better ways. If a limited 
| amount is issued, and of course the amount must be strictly limited, 
and it is loaned to the people, partiality will beshown in its distri- 
bution, for only a few, relatively speaking, can be accommodated, 

JUSTICE IN DISTRIBUTION. 

But aside from the danger of placing so great a power in the 
hands of a dominant party, there are plans more just and equitable 
than that of loaning. The money can be used to pay the expenses 
ofthe Government, as the greenbacks now in circulation were issued 
to pay the expenses of war. If Congress decides to increase the 
currency a certain amount annually, say for illustration fifty mil- 
lions a year, it can reduce the tax levy to that extent and the peo- 
ple will receive the benefit of the issue just in proportion as they 
pay taxes, for they will save to that extent the taxes which they 
would otherwise pay. 

Perhaps our well-to-do friends who object to the income tax, and 
also oppose an increase in the volume of currency, would be willing 
to compromise on an issue of money to take the place of a part of 
the income tax. The tariff on some of the necessaries of life might 
be reduced and the deficit made up by an issue of money. Perhaps 
the beneficiaries of the tariff, and probably the sugar trust, would 
object, because they want a tariff—not for the revenue which 
it brings to the Government, but for the revenue which it brings 
to them. I am indulging the hope, however, that we may in the 
course of time reach a point in legislative independence when the 
general public will be able to pass laws for the general good with- 
out making a treaty with the aggregations of capital which infest 
Washington during the sessions of Congress. 

If the people do not desire to reduce taxation, Government paper 
can be issued to pay for special improvements which Congress may 
deem desirable. Harbors can be deepened and rivers can be 
improved in this way. I have introduced a bill, now before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which provides for 
the issue of United States notes, like those authorized in 1862 (now 
called greenbacks), to an amount not exceeding seventy millions, 
to pay for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. This issue 
would probably increase the currency at the rate of about ten mil- 
lions a year for seven years. 

This canal is of very great military and commercial importance to 
the United States, and if the Government is going to assist in the 
building, is it not far better to issue money for the purpose than to 
borrow money on bonds? I would have preferred to have the money 
so issued a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, even 
when hereafter contracted against, but I provided in the bill for 
notes identical with the greenbacks in order to prevent the diseus- 
sion of any collateral questions, and to bring a vote on the naked 
issue, ‘‘money or bonds.” I have mentioned this one canal, but 
there are other works of national importance. If we find that the 
currency needs to be increased and do not desire to reduce taxation 
we can, by the issue of a few millions a year, construct a ship canal 
from Buffalo to the Hudson River, and thus give to the grain of the 
Northwest ocean rates from Chicago and Duluth to Liverpool, not 
to speak of the military advantage ofsuch a canal. 

We might, by the issue of a few millions a year, connect the Mis- 
sissippi River with Lake Michigan, and thereby increase the 
commerce between the Northwest and the South. Money could be 
issued in another way. We can use any available coin on hand to 
take up matured bonds and replace the coin so used with paper 
money. I have introduced a bill during this Congress to provide 
in this way for the payment of the 2 per cent bonds now ont- 
standing, payable at the option of the Government and amounting 
to about $25,000,000. These methods are suggested as legitimate 
means of distributing Government issues without resorting to 
money-loaning or to the use of banks. Government paper should be 
issued in the place of national-bank notes as they are retired. 

If it is said that more coin will have to be gathered into the 
Treasury to redeem these new notes, I reply that the Government 
will need a less reserve for a given amount of paper money than 
will be required by private banks. Our coin reserve is not now 
drawn upon except for gold to export, and when our patriotic 
financiers desire a new issue of bonds. Whenever the Government 
exercises its option by paying coin obligations in silver, when that 
is more convenient, a much smaller reserve will be sufficient. So 
long as the option is given to the note holder, the Government is 
at the mercy of any band of conspirators who may seek to attack 
the gold reserve, for a small volume of redeemable currency, reis- 
sued continually, is sufficient to draw out in the course of time any 
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gold reserve however great. We shall have no difficulty about our 
reserve when we return to the principle of bimetallism, and use 
the option of paying gold or silver in the interest of the people. 


PRIVATE CONTROL. 


The second great objection to banks of issue—and it applies to 
both State and national banks—is that it places in the hands of 
interested parties the power to regulate the volume of the currency, 
and through it, the market value of all other property. I have 
already spoken of the dangers inherent in a monetary system when 
the vevenns of money is regulated by a legislative body. I stated 
those dangers as strongly as possible, for I believe them to be real 
dangers which can searcely be exaggerated, but dangerous as it is 
to place such tremendous power in the hands of a legislative body, 
it is infinitely more dangerous to place that power in the hands of 
banks. 

If we depart from metallic money, whose volume is largely de- 
pendent on natural laws—if the Government will keep its hands 
off—~we must lodge somewhere the power to control the currency. It 
must be controlled by Government or by individuals, and we are to 
choose in which way the stability of the dollar can best be secured. 
If value becomes a matter of chance when the volume of money is 
regulated bylaw, it isno advantage to gofrom pure chance to loaded 
dice. I would far rather trust the exercise of this power to repre- 
sentatives who act before the public and are responsible to their 
constituents, than to bank officers, who act in private and are re- 
sponsible to no one. 

If banks control the volumeof money they will control it in their 
own interest and will be absolutely indifferent to the general wel- 
fare except as it conduces to their own welfare. This is not a harsh 
criticism of bankers; it is only a declaration that they are human, 
like other people, and do business on business principles. 

Jefferson once said, in speaking of the power of public opinion: 

Cherish, therefore, the spirit of wee poem and keep alive their attention. Do 
not be too severe upon their errors, but reclaim them by Ga them. If 
oace they become inattentive to ey affairs you and I, an 
semblies, judges and governors, shall all become wolves. 


If Representatives are likely to become wolves, unless restrained 
by the watchful eyes and the ready reproof of those whe elect. them, 
isthe temptation not greater when the individual isa financial master 
instead of a public servant? Let me call attention to Jefferson’s 
opinion of the manner in which banks regulate the volume of the cur- 
rency. Inaletter written from Monticello, November 7, 1819, to John 
Adains, Jefferson said: ; 

We were nine eae a dropsical fullness of circ medium. Nearly 
all of it is new called in by the banks, whe have the reg on of the safety 
valves of our fortunes, and who condense and explode them at their will. 

In a letter written January 24, 1814, te President Adams, Jefferson 
swidl ; 

I have ever been the enemy of banks, not of those discoun for but of 
those foisting their own ener into circulation and thus ni ee My 
veal against those institutions was so warm and open at the esta it of the 


Bank of the United States that I was derided as a maniac => tribe of bank 
moneers Who were seeking to filch from the public their swindling and barren 


gains. 

Some one has already referred to the remarks of Presideut Buch- 
anan on this subject, but they will bear repetition. In his first 
message to Congress in 1857, when he had before him in plain view 
the distress caused by the suspension of State banks, he said: 

Tr all former revulsions the blame might have been fairly attributed to a variety 
of coiperating camses; but notso upon the present oecasion. It is apparent that 
our existing misfortunes have solely from our extravagant and vicious 
system of paper currency and —— exci the people to wild specula- 
tions and gamblingin stocks. Thesere ms must continue to recur at succes- 
sive intervals so leng as the amount of the oa bank loans and 
disvounts of the country shall be left to the of fourteen hundred irre- 
spensible banking institutions, which, from the v law of their nature, will 
consult the interest of their stockholders rather than the public welfare. 

Testimony like this might be submitted te an indefinite amount 
te show that State banks acted for their own private gain in the 
issue of money and not for the public good. The fact that national 
banks have been less reckless than State banks must be credited to 
circumstances rather than to any special wisdom or virtue in the 
banks. Being confined to Government bonds as a basis for their 
money, their netes have been kept at with greenbacks and the 
volume of bank notes has not been subject te such violent fluctua- 
tiems as marked State bank issues. But in so far as they could, 
national banks have consulted their own pecuniary interest in 





Congress and as- 


regulating the volume of outstanding notes. I give below a state- 
ment of volume of national- notes. in cireulation on the 
first day of each month since July 1, 1893: 
NE $178; 718, 872} Fan. 1, 1806................ $208, 538, 
UE iin cx dleseben 183, 785,147 | Feb. 1, 1804.....2..--...... 207, 862,107 
ND iii shadiinid di 198, 980, 368 | Mar. 1,1894................ 479, 520 
a itiie cima 208, 690, Apr. 1s eA 
TE  nitcocdune cass 209, 311, 993 DOE. 4 -nchais cheesy , 833, 
~ aU ae 948, 105 | June 1, 1804............... 207, 245, 019 


Tt will be noticed that the volume of notes increased Iast sum- 
mer when bends went down and the issue, therefore, became more 
profitable, and it will be noticed, also, that the volume decreased 
afterwards, when bonds rose, there being $2,000,000 less in eircula- 
tion on June 1, 1894, than on November 1, 1893. 
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The volume is now decreasing, although the issue of silver certifi- 
cates has ceased and more money is needed rather than less. The 
demand made by the banks for the privilege of issuing notes up to 
the face of their bonds, accompanied by the promise that they will 
issue more notes if the — is granted, is an admission that 
the issue depends entirely on the profit there is in it, and not upon 
the demand for more money. When we are trying to destroy other 
kinds of trusts shall we put ourselves in the power of the worst of 
all trasts—a money trust? 

SOWING DRAGON'S. TEETH. 


Another important objection to banks of issue, whether State or 
national, is that, as soon as they begin the issue of money them- 
selves, they become interested in preventing the cireulation of any 
money which will operate to the injury of their currency. They 
acquire what they call a “vested interest” in the country’s money, 
insist that itis a breach of faith to disturb the business into which 
they have been “invited,” and resent any interference whatever 
with what they regard as their exclusive right to control our 
finances. 

So strongly was Jefferson impressed with this danger that he 
wrote to John Taylor: 

I sincerely believe with you that banking establishments are more dangerous 
than standisg armies. 

We have found the national banks opposing as far as possible a 
reduction of the bonded debt, because that would diminish the 
volume of their securities. We have seen them opposing legisla- 
tion favorable to silver, and prophesying all manner of evil. But 
they are unlike Cassandra in this, that, while her true prophesy was 
unheeded, their false peopheey finds ready believers. Just now most 
of them are fighting the State bank curreney because it may destroy 
their monopoly of bank notes. Thisis notstrange, it is to beexpected. 
Two thousand years ago the silversmiths at Ephesus banded them- 
selves together to drive Paul away because his preaching interfered 
with their business—the making of images. e ery that went up 
then was so similar to that which we hear now that it may be worth 
while to quote the account given in the nineteenth chapter of Acts. 

23. And the same time there arose no small stir about that way. 

24. For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines for Diana, brought no small unto the cra : 

25. Whom he called her with the workmen of like occupation, and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this craft. we have our wealth. 

26. Moreover, ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, saying 
that they be no gods, whieh are made with hands: 

27. So that not only this our craft is in danger te be set at naught; but alse 
that the temple of the great Diana should be despised, and her magnifi- 
cence shonld be d whom all Asia and the world worshipeth. 

28. And when oo. these sayings they were full of wrath, and cried out, 
saying, ‘* Great is D of the Ephesians.” 

I am not willing to increase the number of those who have a pecu- 
niary interest in a vicious system of currency; I am not willing to 
establish throughout the States powerfal and inffuential enemies of 
financial reform; I am not willing to build up more worshipers of 
false gods and more makers of images. If we,ever expect to bring 


| back the Government to correct principles and eliminate favoritism 


from legislation, we must diminish rather than multiply the num- 
ber of those who, mindful only of their own craft, are willing to 
drown the voice of Truth with their praise of Diana. 

Still another objection to banks of issue is the damger that their 
notes will become worthless. This danger is now reduced to a 
minimum in the ent national banking system, but as we pay 
off the public debt and retire the bonds the system must be given 
up or other securities substituted for Government bonds. Already 
the matter is being discussed and bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for various kinds of security. No bank notes can rise in 
value above the national currency and none can equal it unless guar- 
anteed by the Gevernment. If provision is made for a Government 
guarantee the banks will make the money and the Government will 
stand the loss. If the Government does not guarantee the notes, 
then the note-holder is in constant danger of loss, so that itis 
simply a question whether some of the people will suffer or all. It 
is needless to recount the experiences through which we have passed 
with State-bank ~~ cs 

The gentleman m Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], whose ability, 
learning, and industry illumine every subject which he discusses, 
has left little to be said on this branch of the question. Havin 
just — through a — we can imagine how much worse i 
would have been if a volume of bank paper, fluctuating in 
value, had contributed element of uncertainty. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

Gentlemen say that we have learned by to, Sem and will avoid 
the evils which overtook us before. The t evidence that we 
have not learned by e¢ mee is found in the willingness of so 
many gentlemen torisk the State-bank circulation again. Jefferson 
gave best definition of government which has ever been sug- 
gested when he said: 

The whole art.of government consists in the art of being honest; 


And added: 
The great princi of t and wrong are legible to every reader; to pursue 
‘them requires not feat uae counselors - 
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Our forefathers were as honest as we, and understood as well the 
principles of right and wrong, nor were they more beset than we by 
the corrupting influences which surround official life, and yet, in 
spite of their intelligence and their probity, banks were organized 
without capital and sent forth their worthless paper to cheat and 
defraud the innocent citizen. We may not only expecta recurrence 
of these evils under similar circumstances, bat, if local bonds are 
used for security, we may expect to see ponds voted and public debts 
incurred in order to secure a foundation forcurrency. The difficulty 
lies not in the ignorance of legislatorsnor in the dishonesty of those 
who grant bank charters, but in the fact that no legislative body 
can be trusted to grant special privileges to favored individuals. 
Whenever it is attempted government becomes an instrument of 
injustice and law the means of plunder, because the few who receive 
will always be present and clamorous, while the many who pay re- 
main at home unheeded and unheard. The only sure protection 
from vicious legislation is to be found in the rigid observance of the 
old Democratic motto: 

Equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 


It has been said that we need a flexible currency, and the bank 
of issue has been advocated as the only means of securing such a 
currency. Since the value of a dollar depends upon the number of 
dollars, it becomes a serious question whether we want a currency 
whose volume is subject to frequent change. 

History has shown that while banks of issue make a currency 
flexible, it is bent to their own interests, and we must remember 
that the power to expand the currency for the public good carries 
with it the power to contraeé the currency for the public harm. It 
may be, therefore, that even if flexibility is desirable it may be 
necessarily associated with dangers which would more than offset 
its advantages. Perhaps what is meant by a flexible currency is a 
currency which will be in the right place at the right time. Oneof 
the oft-repeated arguments in favor of State-bank notes is that they 
will provide a local currency, and much just complaint has been 
made against the congestion of money at the great centers of trade. 
But is this not due to defects in our banking system rather than to 
defects in our monetary system? 

It is now necessary that every bank in the country shall keep a 
deposit in New York, and, perhaps, in one or two other cities, for pur- 
poses of exchange. This tends to make money plentiful in the great 
cities and scarce in the country. 

KEEP THE MONEY AT HOME. 

I desire to suggest a plan which, I think, will remedy this evil, and 
which will not only establish a banking center in each State, but will 
save the expense of transporting money. The Government always 
has on hand ¢ a large amount of money stored at its principal treasu- 
ries. Thismoney can be kept justas safely if the number of branch 
offices is increased and the amount divided up. If, for instance, 
the Government establishes a branch of the Treasury at every State 
capital and at other large commercial centers, if can receive money 
at one branch and give a draft on any other branch, and thus re- 
lieve the country banks from keeping large deposits far from home. 
The amount of money at each branch will be so considerable that 
it will not be necessary to transport money to any great extent, 
and thus the Government will be able to sell exchange at alow rate, 
just sufficient to coverexpenses. This will aid in the decentraliza- 
tion of money, and will enable us to keep our money at home to a 
much greater extent than we can now. 

It has grieved me much to be compelled to differ from associates 
with whom I have labored on almost every other question; but 
when the Representative has given to a subject his best thought 
and investigation, it is his duty to be true to the interests of his 
constituents and true to his own judgment. Some gentlemen have 
urged that the Democratic party should yield to the demand for 
State banks in order to insure victory this fall. 

ALWAYS EXPEDIENT TO DO RIGHT. 

Mr. Jefferson said, in speaking of one of his contemporaries: 

He has not discovered that sublime truth, that a bold, unequivocal virtue is 
the best handmaid even to ambition. 

That is a sublime truth, and a truth as applicable to a party as to 
an individual. If the issue of money by private corporations is 
wrong, the Democratic party can not afford to favor it for the sake 
of temporary success. 

Great and important as is the State, we can not afford to allow 
even 2 State to substitute a poor local currency for a good national 
currency. If the General Government ought to issue and control 
all paper money, let us take up the principle and bear it to victory. 
Gentlemen have quoted platforms; let me call your attention to 
the Democratic national platform adopted in 1884: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into such money witout}loss. 

Because some of our Democratic brethren have abandoned “ the 

ld and silver coinage of the Constitution,” shall we who still 
hold to that part of the plank surrender the last part and restore a 
curreney which may be convertible only ata loss. I know not by 
what course of reasoning those who depart from the faith ma 


justify their apostasy, but I shall still “hold to the use of both 


geld and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the 
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coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal or charge for mintage,” and shall oppose the issue of 
any paper money, except by the General Goverment, to the end 
that all such paper money may be ‘convertible without loss.” 
This position is in line with the teachings of the fathers. Andrew 
Jackson expressed a great truth when he said: 

There are no necessary evils in government; ovils exist only in its abuses. 

Is it not better to remove the existing abuses of government than 
to encourago tho establishment of new ones? Can we not better 
afford te suffer hasty criticism than to earn permanent censure? 


Is it not better to climb on through the clouds up to the sunlit sum- 
mit than to begin a descent even amid applause? 
THE HARVEST 1S RIPE. 
There are wrongs to be righted; there are evils to be eradik rteds 
there is injustice to be removed; there is good to be secured for 
those who toil and wait. In this fight for equal laws we can not 


fail, for right is mighty and will in time triumph over all obstacles, 
Even if our own eyes do not behold success we know that our labor 
is notin vain, and we can lay down our weapons, happy in the prom- 
ise given by Bryant to the soldier: 
Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee fice in fear, 
Dio fall of hope and manly trust, 
Like those who felljin battle here 


Another hand thy sword shall wield; 
Another hand the standard wave 

Till from the trumpet's mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy graye. 

Let us, then, with the courage of Andrew Jackson, apply to pres- 
ent conditions the principles taught by Thomas Jefferson—Thomas 
Jefferson, the greatest constructive statesman whom the world has 
ever known; the grandest warrior who ever battled for human liber- 
ty! He quarried from the mountain of eternal truth the four pillars, 
upon whose strength all popular government must rest; in the 
Declaration of American Independence he proclaimed the principles 
with which there is, without which there can not be “‘a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” When he declared 
that ‘all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights; that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” he declared all that lies between 
the Alpha and the Omega of Democracy. 

Alexander “wept for other worlds to conquer” sfter he had 
carried his victorious banner throughout the then known world; 
Napoleon “ rearranged the map of Europe with his sword” amid 
the lamentations of those by whose blood he was exalted; but when 
these and other military heroes are forgotten and their achieve- 
ments disappear in the cycle’s sweep of years, children will still 
lisp the name of Jefferson, and freemen will ascribe due praise to 
him who filled the kneeling subject’s heart with hope and bade him 
stand erect—a sovereign among his peers. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, very briefly, that I 
am in favor of the repeal of the tax on State bank circulation 
at a proper time and under proper circumstances, but not now. 
That time will be when all the States are willing tosubmit this 
State bank circulation to the control of the Government of the 
United States, and have the notes issued under uniform laws 
made by the Congress of the United States, and when the friends 
of the system are willing to abandon the doctrine of State rights 
which now threatens with repudiation every piece of commer- 
cial paper that we find in circulation. Therehas been reported 
to this Congress, from one of the committees of this House, a 
bill which provides, in so many words, that whenever the de- 
cision of.a State court conflicts with the decisions of the United 
States court, it shall be unlawful for the decrees and judgments 
of the United States court to be enforced by officers of the 
State; and which provides that no officer of a State shall be 


punished for refusing to carry into effect the judgments and 
decrees of the United States courts in such cas 

Mr. LANE. Iwish to state to the gentleman that he does 
not state that proposition correctly. He cay not find any such 


bill as that. 

Mr. RAY. Iam stating the proposition correctly, and I will 
insert asa part of my remarks the bill and views of the minor- 
ity. Now, Mr. Speaker, what I desire to say is that one cireu- 
lating medium must possess the confidence of the people ofallof 
the States, because ourinterests and our commerce are so inter- 
woven that a circulating medium is practieally worthless unless 
itis good in all of the State It is worthless unless the peo- 
ple of the States are willing to receive it in commercial tran- 


sactions. So long as States contend for the doctrine which 
I have suggested, who in New York will be willing to receive 
State bank bills issued in Georgia, or Tennessee, or Kentucky? 

Who in New York State would be safe in receiving such acir- 
culating medium? No one. We have our pockets full of it. 
Suit is brought upon it in the United Sia court. Judgment 
is rendered. The bank issuing it is held to be « valid organiza 
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tion under the laws of the State where organized; and when we 
come to enforce the judgment against that corporation, situated 
in a foreign State, in steps a decision of some courtof that State 
or of the highest court in that State, pronouncing the organi- 
zation of that bank illegal and contrary to the laws of that State, 
and the citizens of New York, New England, or Illinois find 
themselves unable to enforce the judgment of the United States 
court, find themselves unable to collect the debt represented by 
this bank note. 

{ do not believe it possible, Mr. Speaker, that so long as the 
representatives of any State in this Union contend for such a 
doctrine as that we shall be able to rehabilitate the State binks 
in any of the States of this Union. It would be unwise to do it, 
impolitic to do it, and, I trust, impossible to do it. 

We now have a national bank circulation the worth and sound- 
ness of which has never been questioned, and can not be ques- 
tioned. No man has ever lost a penny on an bank note issued 
by one of these national banks. The people of this country have 
come to believe in that circulation; and while these national 
bank notes are not legal tender in payment of debts, still in an 
active practice of the law for twenty-five years I have never 
known any person in any place to object to a tender made in this 
kind of currency. 

The bill and views of the minority to which I have referred 
are as follows: 








VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


* Committee on the Judiciary has voted to report favorably the fol- 
lowing: 


“A bill to further define the duties of the Federal courts concerning con- 
tempts and punishments therefor. 


** Beit enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Americain Congress assembled, That no person who, as an officer of any State or 
of any county, city, or other legal subdivision of a State, has failed or refused, 
or shall fail orrefuse, tolevy or collect, or to doany act towardle or col- 
lecting, any tax, or assessment for the poyment of any judgment or part of 
a judgment rendered, or that may be rendered, by any eral court against 
any State, or ageing. any county, city, or other legal subdivision of a State, 
shall be deemed guilty of a contempt against such court or its authority, or 
be punished by such court on account of any such failure or refusal to act, 
as aforesaid, in any case when the le or collection of such tax or assess- 
ment shail be contrary to or unauthorized by the laws of the State as con- 
strued and declared by the highest court thereof.” 

We are unalterably op to this proposed legislation and enter our most 
emphatic protest against it. 

In our judgment this is one of the most objectionable, odious, and vicious 
measures ever introduced into the Congress of the United States. Wecould 
hardly be accused of impropriety were we to pronounce it unpatriotic. < 

If enacted into a law, it strikes a blow at good government and deprives 
| ee ag De = of ants power to aa oe pepeee, aaeeek — 

uw ents, and w: us 1 © purpose for whic was or > 

laces the State above the nation in Ril cases where a Federal court exercis- 
the jurisdiction conferred by the Constitution of the United States renders 
a judgment oqunet a State, county, city, or any legalsubdivision of a State. 
le this bill does not cover every such a. being limited to those 
cases where the enforcement of the judgment would be contr to or un- 
authorized by the laws of a State as construed and declared by the highest 
court ofsuch State, it impliedly, at least, assumes that the ss has the 
power to prohibit the enforcement of judgments — such parties in all 
cases. And if it may exercise such power where a State or a legal subdivi- 
sion thereof is the judgment debtor, why may it not where an individual 
debtor is the _~ Frocenses inst? 

The power to prohibit the collection of a judgment or the enforcement of 
an order by proceedings for contempt, or any other punishment, includes 
the oe to prohibit such collection or enforcemment by execution or other 
leg: rocess. Hence, if this bill becomes a law the Congress will have de- 
clared that it has power to nullify every order made and judgment pro- 
nounced by any court of the United States. 

The doctrine under this bill, if sustained, makes it possible for the 
several States to aws which will forbid the enforcement of an order or 
= comestion ofa judgmentagainst a State or any of the municipal corpora- 

ons named. 


Let the State Legislature enact the law, the State court construe it, and 


the courts of the United States will be powerless in many cases where the 
Constitution expressly confers jurisdiction. This bill purports to deprive 
the Federal courts of their inherent constitutional powers, or, perhaps, we 
should say forbids such courts to exercise such inherent powers. 

For the above reasons the bill is unconstitutional. 

The Constitution of the United States provides: 


“ARTICLE ITI, 


“Sgro. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the a may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices du good behavior, and siall, at stated 

recei ces & compensation which shall not be dimin- 


times, ve for their 
ished oe their continuance in office. 

“Sro, 2, The judicial power shall extend to all cages, ta law and equity, 
arising under Constitution, the laws of the United States, or treaties 


made, or which shall be made, under their authority, to all cases affecting 


ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; toall cases of admiralty 
and maritime jw tion; to con’ to which the Unitea States 
shall be a y; to controversies between two or more States; between a 


lands under grants of differen 
, and foreign states, citi- 


ambassadors, other public ministers, and 


States, and between a State, or the citizen 
zens, or subjects. 
“In all cases affecting 


ee Ln = Ep —— as the . oe na 4 
city, or any egal subdi ofa S can be eaforced is hav! the 
Amount thereof le assessed by the proper State officials upon the 
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taxable property of the State or municipal corporation and collected in the 
usual manner with other taxes. 

If an order of the court is made requiring or commanding this to be done, 
and the officers of the State, or county, or oy, etc., refuse to obey, it is f 
defiance of the court andclearly acontempt. The bill provides that no per: 
son who, as an officer of any State, city, county, etc., shall failor refusé o? 
shall have heretofore failed or refused to levy or collect or do any act to- 
wards levying or collecting any tax or assessment for the payment of an 

udgment or part of a judgment rendered or that may be rendered by 

‘ederal court against any State, or against any county, city, or any othe 
legal subdivision of a State, shall be deemed guilty of a contempt against 
such court or its authority or be punished by such court on account of such 
failure or refusal to act in the cases mentioned in the bill. 

It not only as to say that a plain direct failure or refusal to obey 
the order of the court shall not constitute a ‘‘contempt’’ of the court, bu 
rovides that the court shall not in any way punish the persons specifi 

or their willful refusal and neglect. « 

This leaves the court powerless to enforce the judgment and nullifies (in 
effect) all the proceedings by which the judgment was obtained. It is laid 
dowr as elementary law that— 

“The power to punish for contempt is inherent in all courts. Its exist- 
ence is essential for the ee of order in judicial proceedings and 
to the enforcement of ju ents, orders, and writs of the courts, and, con- 
sequently, to the due administration of justice. The moment the courts of 
the United States were called into existence and vested with jurisdiction 
over any subject, they became possessed with this power.” (Brown on Ju- 
risdiction, sec 1l5a; 2x parte Robinson, 19 Wall., 510 (Op. Field, J.) Za 
parte Terry. 128 U.S. page 303 (Op. Harlan, J.) See also Rapalje on Con- 
tempts, section 1.) 

If this is true, then Congress, by its action, can not deprive the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any United States court of the power to en- 
forceits orders, Judgments, or decrees, or to punish offenders for a viola- 
tion thereof. The Constitution itself creates the Supreme Court and gives 
it vitality and the inherent power mentioned, viz, the power to protect its 
dignity and self-respect and enforce its orders and judgments, and punish 
those who willfully violate or disregard them. 

Inherent powers are those which are inborn with the thing to which they 
belong and exist thereinas a part thereof, so that they are inseparable from 
it. e destruction of theone destroys the other. Therefore any act of the 
Congress that forbids the exercise by the courts of inherent powers is de- 
structive of a power granted by the Constitution, and hence unconstitutional. 
Would it be constitutional for Congress to enact that the Supreme Court 
shall not pronounce a judgment contrary to the decisions of a State court 
in any case? Clearly not. Then how can Congress say, in effect, that the 
Supreme Court shall not enforce such a judgment when pronounced? 

hether the willful pemiect and refusal to obey the orders and decrees of 
a court of competent jurisdiction is termed a contempt or something else, 
is perhaps immaterial, and it may be competent for Congress to enact that 
such an offense shall not be a contempt (in name), but it is not competent 
for Co’ s to say that the courts shall not have power to punish the actg 
specified, or that they shall not exercise the power which they now possess 
in this regard, and which is a power inherent in the court, one that camé 
into existence with it and depends upon no act of the Congress. 

* Judicial power is the authority vested in the court to hear, try, and de- 
termine the issues between the parties tothe controversy and render a judg- 
ment in the case and enforce the judgment it renders.” (Brown on Juris- 
diction, section 4.) 

The Constitution (section 1, Article ITI) declares that ‘‘the judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested,” etc. These courts have been ordained 
and established, and the judicial power above defined is vested in them and 
has been since the oe of the Constitution and the organization of these 
courts under it. The Congress has no more — to prohibit the Supreme 
Court from exercising any part of this judicial power than it has to abolish 
that court. (Rapalje on Contempts, section 11, and cases cited.) 

It has no more power to prohibit courts of the United States from enforc- 
ing their judgments than it has to forbid them to pronounce them. To pro- 
hibit the courts from punish disobedience to their orders and decrees is 
to declare that no ci mor officer need obey or regard them, and as this 
would rénder such judgments and orders nugatory, Congress would attempt 
to do by indirection that which it can not do directly. (Martin vs. Hunter, 
1 Wheat. R., 304-316; Story on the Constitution, sections 1590-1594. 

It follows that the proposed legislation is in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the Uni States. 

An authority in Congress to define and limit the exercise of judicial power 
does not imply the power to prohibit the courts from exercising such pow- 
ers altogether. 


It may be that the Congress may peenceibe or limit the punishment to be 
inflicted by the court‘in such cases (#x parte Robinson, 19 Wall., 510), but that 
is not the question here. This bill purports to prohibit the courts from ex- 
ercising certain inherent jurisdictional functions at all in certain ca 

viz, those where its ents and orders conflict with those of a State. 


judgm 
Itadoptst? xploded doctrine that the State is, or that by Congressional 


action mar . ) made, sovereign and independent of the General Government 
in allits breaches. At least it asks Conarese to peongmne State sovereignty 
in all matters of conflict between the highest court of a State and the courts 
of the United States. Weare not pared to recognize a power in the Con- 

ss of the United States to n any lawful act of any branch of the 

overnment done pursuant to the authority of the Constitution in 

where that instrument reserves no supervisory power, or to enact laws tha 
will Ley individuals to defy courts of competent jurisdiction or justify 
them in so doing. 

We think the framework of this Government is so put together, so inter- 
locked, and that the three departments, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, are so ind ent and yet dependent that no one can destroy any 
other. The j cial, aided by the legislative, maycurb the executive, and 
by impeachmient oust the Chief Magistrate, who is also the Commander-in- 
Chiet of th . The judicial ear ts purified by the executive, aided by 
the legislative, while the legislative is always held in subordination by the 
jud f a general insurrection martial law may be proclaimed 

ts in the hands of a patriotic people will bring back order and 
the rule of law. . can no more put a State court above the 
Supreme Court of the Uni States when it acts within the jurisdiction 
conferred by the Constitution than sically it can place the moon above 
the sun or lanets above the fixed stars. Legislation to theseends would 
be as abortive in the one case as in the other. 

It may be claimed, and quite likely will pe SF _ Sonn | mm 

district and courts the as the 
Fe Ser ; col that the creating mek has the 
t to restrict or limit the j 


righ ction or power of such courts to any ex- 
tent it sees fit; that these courts only possess power to punish for tempts 
under and tto the acts of passed September 1789, and 
March 2, 189. 

But these statutes are only declaratory of the common law; they a & 
claratory simply, and confer, so far as contempts of judicial authority 
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concerned, no new or additional powers these courts did not possess by vir- 
tue of their creation. (/n re Chiles, 22 Wall., page 168.) 

The act of March 2, 1831, isentitled “An act declaratory of the law concern- 
ing contempts of courts.”” (2x parte Terry, 128 U.S., 302,303; Rapalje on 
Contempts, section 1, and cases there cited.) 

May Congress, having created these courts as courts, with all the powers 
of courts, restrict or limit the exercise of such inherent powers? May it 
deny to them the authority to exercise judicial power, to protect and pre- 
serve their dignity and enforce their orders, decrees, and judgments? 

Assume that this may be done in the case of the district and circuit courts 
of the United States (and in other courts created by act of Congress pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Constitution), that fact does not make this bill 
constitutional, for it applies to the orders, decrees, and judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the United States created by the Constitution and vested 
with judicial power by that instrument itself, and no one will contend that 
the fundamental law written in the Constitution is not paramount to any 
act of Congress. 

But we deny that Congress may limit or restrict any court of the United 
States in the exercise of those judieial powers inherent in a court from the 
moment of its creation and necessary to its existence. It has been ex- 
pressly held that the courts may go beyond the powers declared by statute. 

Rapalje on Contempts, sec. 1; State vs. Morrill, 16 Ark., 384; Johns vs. 

avis, 2 Rob. (Va.), 729; Rex vs. Almon, Wilm., 243.) 

The Constitution expressly ‘says: “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in suchinferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.’’ What is the 
**Judicial power of the United States?’’ Clearly the power to hear and de- 
termine controversies, to make orders, pronounce judgments, and enforce 
such orders and judgments in the ways and manner and by the means in- 
cluded within the terms ‘‘judicial power’ at the time those words were 
written in the Constitution. 

Congress having ordained and estabhMshed the circuit and district courts 
of the United States, and not having denied to them these powers at the 
time of their creation, such wers are inherent in these courts by virtue 
of the express language of the Constitution that “ the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested * * * in such inferior courts as the Con- 

ess may from time to time ordain and establish.’’ Congress made, ‘ or- 

ained, and established ’’ the courts last named, and the Constitution says 
that ‘judicial power’’ shall be vested therein. 

In common parlance, Congress took the chances or ran the risk of having 
on its own hands courts with “judicial powers "’ essential to their existence 
and inherent in all couris when it ordained and established these courts 
under and by virtue of the Constitution. Congress could only create and 
ordain a constitutional court, and when Congress ordained and established 
these courts the Constitution vested in them these judicial powers. Suppose 
the Constitution to prescribe and declare the power of major-generals in the 
Army and then to authorize the Congress to select or appoint the major- 

enerals. Can it select and commission the generals and at the same time 

any way limit their power? Clearly not. 

The Congress may perhaps abolish these subordinate courts, butitcan not 
deprive them while they exist of their constitutional powers, or forbid them 
to exercise any “judicial power ’’ that the Constitution says shall be vested 
in them when crdained and established. 

On the subject of abolishing these subordinate courts (really the courts of 
original jurisdiction in most cases, and without which our Government can 
not long endure), Judge Story (Story on the Constitution, sections 1621 and 
1634) speaks as follows: 

“ These considerations induced an opinion which it was presumed was gen- 
eral, if not universal, that the power vested in Congress to erect, from time 
to time, tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court did not authorize them at 
pleasure to demolish them. Being built uponthe rock of the Constitution 
their foundations were supposed to partake of it permanency and to be 
equally incapable of being shaken by the other branches of the Govern- 
ment.” 

ain: 

“The framers of the Constitution, with profound wisdom, laid the corner 
stone of our national Republic in the permanent independence of the judicial 
establishment. Upon this point their vote was unanimous.” (See Journal 
of the convention, 100, 188. But see Wise & Withers,3Cranch’s Report, 336.) 


ITS DESTRUCTIVE AND REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCY. 


But leaving out of consideration the question of the constitutionality of 
this bill, let us consider the evils of the proposed legislation and the de- 
structive tendencies of all such measures. 

Placing the State and State Legislatures and State courts above the 
United States courts, the bill, in the cases mentioned, makes the decisions 
of these State tribunals omnipotent and the supreme law of the land. If 
one State shall sue another State and recover judgment, the defendant may 
construe its own laws adversely to the construction given by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and put at defiance the authority of the United 
States. Every county, city, town, and village in a State may be permitted 


to escape liability in the same way. Acts of the Legislature may be so 


framed (and in many cases would be) as to admit constructions and inter- 
oan contrary to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, and innumerable conflicts would arise, in each of which the State 
would be victorious through Congressional interference and folly. 
A. city, town, or county, or State, under a State statute issues its bonds 
or other obligations payable to bearer, and these pass to bona fide holders 


in other States; a State invests its sinking funds in them; savings banks 


invest in them, each holder as to theiy validity relying upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in similar or like cases; suit 
is brought upon them in the United States court, and their validity is 
judicial y declared by the Supreme Court and judgment rendered; in steps 
the construction given by the highest court of the State where these obit. 

tions were issued, holding the obligations invalid, giving an entirely 

erent interpretation to the law under which they were issued, and col- 
lection is defeated and the action of the Supreme Court of the United 
States nullified. In short, the defendant is permitted to construe the law 
to suit its own convenience. This bill may fitly be named “‘A bill to author- 
ize the repudiation of debts by States, or by any municipal corporation in a 
State, by and with the consent of the Legislature or h est court thereof.”’ 

If this bill becomes a law, the door is wide open for like provisions in the 
case of private corporations and individuals, defendants in the United 
States courts. A State bank issues its paper or a State municipality its ob- 
ligations, and is sued thereon in the United States courts and judgment 
rendered, and this is affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. 

The State court holds the issue illegal. Which court ought to prevail? 
Which decision is entitled to the highest respect when it affects citizens 
scattered all over the Union? Generally speaking, and as a general rule, 
the rulings of the highest court of a State as to the construction of the stat- 
utes of the State are allowed to prevail, but exceptions have been made in 
the case of commercial paper and some other cases, and wisely and justly 
made. (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad vs. Baugh, 149 U. S., 368, etc.; Burgess 
os. Seligman, 107 U. S., 20.) 
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In Burgess vs. Seligman (107 U. S., 20) the Supreme Court held: 

“The Federal courts have an independent jurisdiction in the administra- 
tion of State laws, codrdinate with and not subordinate to that of the State 
courts, and are bound toexercise their own judgment as tothe meaning and 
effect of those laws. The existence of two codrdinate jurisdictions in the 
same territory is peculiar, and the results would be anomalous and incon- 
venient but for the exercise of mutual respect and deference. Since the or- 
dinary administration of the law is carried on by the State courts, it neces- 
sarily happens that by the course of their decisions certain rules are 
established which become rules of property and action in the State and have 
all the effect oflaw and which it would be wrong todisturb. This is especi- 
ally true with regard to the law of real estate and the construction of State 
constitutions and statutes. 

Such established rules are always regarded by the Federal courts no 
less than by the State courts themselves as authoritative declarations of 


what the law is. But when tke law has not been thus settled, it is the right 
and duty of the Federal courts to exercise their own judgment, as they al- 
ways do in reference to the doctrines of commercial law and general juris- 
prudence. * * * As, however, the very object of giving to the national 
courts jurisdiction to administer the laws of the States incontroversies be 
tween citizens of different States was to institute independent tribunals 
which it might be supposed would be unaffected by local prejudices and 
sectional views, it would be a dereliction of their duty not to exercise an in 


dependent judgment in cases not foreclosed by previous adjudication 

This billimmediately relates to those persons who, as officers of any State, 
county, city, or other legal subdivision of a State, refuse to obey the judy 
ments, decrees, and orders of the courts of the United States in certain cases, 
or refuse to enforce them when commanded todoso. But if persons who, 
as officers of a State, county, etc., are commanded to enforce the judgments 
and orders of such courts may be exonerated by the Congress of the United 
States from all liability because of refusal to respect such commands, the 
same Congress may release all citizens of the United States and all officers 
of the court, without exception, from any obligation to enforce or aid in the 
enforcement of such judgments, decrees, and orders. The power of Con 
gress is as broad in the one case as in the other, and hence it can not be con 
tended that this bill does not embody the principle, and in effect declare that 
Congress may nullify the judgments, decrees, and orders of the highest and 
most august legal tribunals of the land. 


This is a proposition so monstrous, so far reaching, and, if maintained, 
so destructive of our system of government that every citizen of our coun 
try who re; 


ts law, order, and = authority may well tremble at its 
very enunciation. We regard this billas the opening wedge which, driven 
home by subsequent legislation (if the opinions of the authors of this meas 
ure prevail), will rive asunder the mighty fabric of the American Union 
and destroy the work of our brave and patriotic predecessors who builded a 
grand and noble national edifice, and of which we have been wont to say: 


‘Why, here's a fabric that implies eternity: 
The building plain, but most substantial." 


It has been expressly held that officers of a State, elected under and by 
virtue of the State laws, may be required to perform additional duties im 

sed by the authority of the Government of the United States. (#2 parte 

iebold, 100 U. S., 371.) 

Also, that such State officers may be punished fora neglect to perform 
such duties. (Same case, pages 387, 388.) 

This bill provides that such officers may disregard the laws of the United 
States and refuse to obey the mandates of its courts with impunity 

It seems to us that the proposition embodied in this bill, deftly drawn to 
divert attention from its real meaning and purpose, must meet the swift 
and indignant condemnation of the American people whose devotion to na- 
tional unity, to the enforcement of law and order, respect for judicial power 
and authority, and adherence to the underlying principle essential to the 
perpetuity of our Goverement, that the nation and its authority is para- 
mount to the State and its authority, serennae though it be within the liml- 
tations of the Constitution, has been tried and proved both In peace and in 
war. 

It is strange that those who advocate the supremacy of the State in the 
matters covered by this bill forget that upon all questions of commercial 
law, negotiable paper, and general jurisprudence, with the limitations men- 
tioned*in the cases herein cited, the interests of 65,000,000 of people, scattered 
though that people be, through the domain of forty-four States, demand ab- 
solute certainty and Univoreety. If the law of nations should be uniform 
and adhered to by all, how much more important that the different States, 
constituting one nation and Swans one flag, should, in all matters of com- 
mon interest affecting the general business, commercial, and industrial wel- 
fare and prosperity of the whole country and of every individual in it, be 
governed by one rule. 

Is it any wonder that the manufacturing and commercial States of the 
Unton = se the rehabilitation of the State banks organized under and 
govern y State laws, so long as any one State vehemently declares its 
sole and paramount right to construe those laws and bind all the citizens 
of forty-four States? 


Until the doctrine claimed by this bill is abandoned, the State bank-note 
issue and all State and municipal bonds will be discredited from their very 
inception. They will be regarded and treated by all business men as dis- 
honored paper before they shall have reached the channels of investment, 
trade,andcommerce. The State that adheres to the doctrine of States’ rights, 
on these lines at least, can not hope to possess the confidence of the business 
world, and we do not greatly exaggerate when we assert that it commits 
commercial and industrial suicide. 

The State that is willing to submit the question of the validity of its com 
eee. eee, or the question of the we of that issued by its corpora- 
tions and municipal subdivisions to the crucial test of judicial examination 
in the Supreme Court of the land and abide its judgment, abandons the 
broad field of general trade and commerce to other hands, and to those whose 
conception of State sovereignty is subordinated to the broader and more pa- 
triotic view that the national authority is paramount to that of any State, 
or of all the States, as such, whenever jurisdiction has been conferred by 
the organic law of the land. 

It is not our purpose to reflect upon any State or the courts of any State. 
One great object in creating the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
subordinate courts of original jurisdiction and vesting in them the judicial 
power, was to remove the court of final resort from all local and sectional 

assions, prejudices, and interests in determining the questions above re- 

erred to, and make its decisions the expression of rules tending to the com- 
mon growth, prosperity, and honor of all the people and of all the States; 
and so shed luster upon the new nation and inspire confidence at home and 
abroad, not only in its perpetuity, but in its commercial and business honor. 
How shall we stand in the eyes of the business world, when it shall be said 
that the American Congress has emasculated its Supreme Court, thrown 
down the barriers erected pF say te the repudiation of honest obligations, 
and severed the only link, aside from a resort to armed force and the patri- 
otism of our citizens, that really binds the States together? 

How impotent and useless is that court which has not the power toenforce 
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its own final orders, decrees, and uiqmmense, and how impotent that gov- 
ernment which reer declares that the Judgmentsand orders of the 
highest tribunal in the nation (jurisdiction by virtue of the organic law of 
the land being conceded) shali not be execu’ Se wes 
by law with. their execution shall not be punished for a ful disrespect 
and disobedience of them! While the Government of this United States is 
one of limited powers (limited by the Constitution), yet within the a of 
these powers, as interpreted by its own judicial tribunals, ite authority is 
paramount. This much has been settled by the arbitrament of arms. 

We can conceive of no more certain way to incite a contempt for 
all judicial authority and insure the ultimate destruction of our constitu- 
tional liberties, the downfall of the Republic, than to deprive our courts of 
the power to enforce their orders and judgments, and thus court contempt 
and disobedience. 

Our judicial system is the best known to the world, and is the bulwark of 
our liberties. It stands between the people and usurpation, military dom- 
ination, and tyranny. Blows aimed t it are struck at the foundation 
of thisGovernment. An armed re on is perilous and to the eye more 
alarming, but not more dangerous. Armed rebellion is open warfare cal- 
culated and intended to overturn lawful government, while the overthrow 
of judicial authority has the same purpose, but attracts lessattention, is 
more insidious, is more plausible, hence more sure of success. 

We trust that the patriotism of this House will assert itself in no unmean- 
ing terms and nip in the bud this revival of a pernicious doctrine that once 
led our people to the verge of disunion and —ae 


EO. W. RAY. 
H, HENRY POWERS. 
WM. A. STONE. 
THOS. UPDEGRAPFTYT. 
R. A. CHILDS. 


Such a law as this will discredit every State and municipal 
obligation, the notes of every State bank, and so long as such 
legislative acts are proposed it will be ess, in my judgment, 
to talk about authorizing a State bank circulation. 

We want one circulating medium to possess legal and com- 
mercial qualities coextensive with the boundaries of the Repub- 
lic at least. When we can have the State banks organized un- 
der State laws made subject to the control of the Government of 
the United States, and when the laws are made uniform and kept 
so and the securities deposited as the basis of the circulation are 
made uniform, and of unquestioned and unquestionable value, 
then it will be safe and proper to repeal the tax on State bank 
circulation. Then and not till then, 

I am in favor of increasing the circulating medium and mak- 
ing it adequate at all times for the wants of our people, but every 
dollar of this circulating medium must be worth a dollar, capa- 
ble of producing a dollar in coin on demand, able to purehase a 
dollar's worth of goods or ‘produce in the open market, and 
readily received by every laboring man in exchange for a dol- 
lar’s worth of honest work. Noone opposes this kind of a State 
bank circulation. No one desires to create a monoeny in bank- 
note issue for the benefit of the national banks. ese banks 
are abundantly able to stand alone and are not afraid of compe- 
tition. The national banks are not opposing this repeal, but the 

ple of the country are. They donot re a return to “‘red- 
og” and “ wild-cat ” currency. 

The farmers and laboring men oppose repeal. They desire a 
currency the soundness of which can not be questioned. They 
want the pledge of the General Government thatevery forgery 
of the circu!sting medium shall be hunted down and the — 
punished. They want to know that the currency they receive 
in exchange for their farm products and daily labor will pass 
current in payment of their debts and in the purchase of all 
the necessaries of life. Thiskind of a currency they now have, 
and with it they are content. The quality is good, and these 
classes of our citizens are only anxious that the value of the 
dollar shall be stable. They do not want their debts increased 
and their ability to pay, or their assets, decreased by legisla- 
tion. They oppose the destruction of any stable system of 
finance that brings prosperity, and all interference with an in- 
dustrial policy that keeps labor employed, factories busy, and 
gives a ready and profitable market for all products of the farm 
and workshop. 

Deluded by « promise of better times if they would give us a 
change of Administration, thousands were led astray and seduced 
into a support of the Democratic party; but their eyes are now 
wide open, and they see farm products a drug in the market, 
factoriesclosed, workingmen seeking employment in vain, armies 
of idle men marching on Washington, and they want nomore of 
Democracy. They do not favor a return toa worn-outsystem of 
banking, which always led to bankruptcy and financial ruin, but 
desire that we adhere to the new and more perfect national 
system that has given us a sound currency and a large measure 

prosperity for over a quarterof acentury. To-day the people 
also demand adherence to the McKinley tariff, and oppose free 
trade, sugar trusts, and sugar ulation by men in place; 
and it is time that we call a halt in destructive | and 
commence again the Republican policy of construction. 

If there are defects in our present banking system let us 
remedy them; let us seek for and cure all defects; but let us 
abandon now and guickly a proposition to take a long step back- 
ward, and which, if taken, will bring upon this —— 
tion of those ills from which we formerly and 
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frequently precipitated financial and business depression and 
ruin. 

This is not a political but a business question. The good 
sense Of all business men of both great parties brings them to- 
gether on this question. The great commercial and manufac- 
turing States are as one when we consider this proposition. A 
return to- State bank circulation will cure none of our present 
ills, but bring us many others, some known, but others unknown, 
and from which we can not hope toescape. Then let us defeat 
this proposition, abandon tariff legislation, complete the appro- 
priation bills, and then adjourn and receive the commendation 
of the American people and the gratitude of our constituents. 


[Mr. STOCKDALE withholds his remarks for revision. See 


Appedxix.] 
[Mr. LYNCH addressed the House. See appendix.} 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. On the 6th day of June, 1892, just 
before the Democratic convention met, there was an attempt in 
this House, as it seemed to me, to shape the Democratic plat- 
form on this monetary question for the convention which was 
soon to meet in Chicago, adopt a platform, and nominate Mr. 
Cleveland. The gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
on that day in the National House of Representatives moved to 
suspend the rules and pass a bill repealing this very section of 
the Revised Statutes that is now under discussion, and which 
imposes the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues. The vote was 
taken, and greatly to my surprise, when I look it over I find 
that a number of our Northern Democratic friends favored at 
that time such legislation as would give to Southern constitu- 
encies and to their own constituencies ‘‘cheay money.” [I tind 
some from my own State voting for this proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee; among them Mr. FITHITAN and Mr. 
LANE. I ae my colleague [Mr. LANE] upon the new 
light that he received. I find also Mr. Snow and Mr. WIi- 
LIAMS of Illinois voting for the same measure. 

Well, Brother LANE has been converted and I am glad of it. 
Iam in favor of taking him in on this questien, at least on pro- 
bation. [Laughter.] Brother Snow is no longer a member of 
this House, but he has been rewarded for that vote, for you 
Southern Democrats made him Sergeant-at-Arms of this House. 
I find that my colleague Brother SPRINGER did not vote on that 
occasion. Mr. Newberry did not vote; Mr. FORMAN did not 
vote; Mr. Cable did not vote; Mr. FORMAN did not vote—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the date? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The 6th day of June, 1892. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was absent on sick leave at that time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Within less than two weeks of 
that day the Chicago Democratic convention met, and you gen- 
tlemen made your platform in which you practically pledged 
yourselves to repeal this 10 percent tax. Now, one of two things 
18 cer either you Southern Democrats intended to cheat 
your © with this plank by the aid of your Northern friends, 
or the Northern Democrats when they proclaimed on the stump 
that your platformdid not mean anything aimed to cheat some- 

. Well, you came into power, and now a new light breaks 
in upon your side of the House. Well, gentlemen on that side 
who agree with us that this tax ought not to be repealed are 
right, in my opinion. 

Your Southern people understand it is not going to be re- 
pealed—at least not by this Congress, if it ever is. You are 
making a good deal of noise about it as an excuse for the short- 
comings of your party in not keep its pledges. You want to 
keep your own individual records right. 

Now, having ealled attention to this record of two years ago 
and to your platform and to the manner in which you are keep- 
ing it, let me say further that in my opinion we are not to have 
during this Congress any financial legislation. You are not go- 
ing to repeal the national-bank law, notwithstanding for a gen- 
eration you have attacked it fromevery standpoint. With full 
power you will not amend it so as to make it morc effective, nor 
will you repeal it. Like the gentleman from Florida, you are 
still abusing it. 

Now, perhaps, you can satisfy re people with that kind of 
thing. i he truth of the matter is that the national banking 

tem ought to be amended. It is said the currency is not 
exible; that the bonds are to be paid. There are enough bonds 
and will be till the year 1907 to make the basis for a sound cur- 
rency, in round numbers 500,000,000 of them and over; and if 
you will allow the banks to meet expenses, or to make one- 
eighth of 1 per cent profit out of the circulation, which you can 
do by giving them par of circulation for par of bonds, you will 
hava of ty and increase. The trouble is, the cir- 
culation is now a burden. But you criticise it and say it is not 
elastic. With full power, you donot amend nor do you repeal. 

With your platform staring you in the face, the platform upon 
which you obtained power and by which you sustained your- 
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selves in power down South when the demand came for more | gentlemen, out of whom a well-meaning but too confiding people 
money, you said you would give them more money and cheaper | have attempted to make statesmen. [Laughter.] 
money—with that staring you in the face you do not legislate. | ‘The only consolation I have to offer their misguided constitu- 
You go along and do nothing. There is to be no relief on this ents is to point them to the fact that their lamentable failure is 
financial question so far as relief is needed during this or the entirely due to defective material, and the remedy clearly within 
next session of Congress, in my judgment. And Ithink itis the | their power. [Laughter.] Wo live in an age of progress; an 
last chance you willhave during the remainder of the nineteenth age in which the arts and sciences of civilization are marching 
century to attempt to legislate or to deceive the people of the | forward with rapid strides; an age in which the energy, indus- 
country. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. | try, and inventive genius of our people have wrought out for 
That is about all I want tosay. If I thought there were any | themselves the grandest results. There is one thine, however. 
chance of this amendment passing, I would try to get moretime. | that our people have thus far failed to accomplish, and that is toe 
Mr.CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I destre to state briefly my | make a broad and patriotic {statesman out of the averave parti- 
views on the question now under consideration—a question which | san, whose mentality is dwarfed by party drill and discipline, 
is agitating the country. There is a general diversity of opin- | and whose manhood has been whipped out of him by the party 
ion in regard to the financial condition of the country and what | lash. : 
legislation ought to be transacted here to get us out of the ex- | This will be the second time during the sessions of this « 
isting difficulty. I believe that the bill introduced by Judge | gress thatI shall vote with the majority of the Republican m 
Brawley, with the amendment proposed by the gentleman from bers of the House on an economic question. The first time was 








Tennessee [Mr. Cox], is a good bill. I believe it isa bill which | when I voted with most of them against the proposition to put 
ought to pass. I believe it would relieve the country of a great | more silver into the silver dollar. I feel that itis due to my- 
deal of its financial distress. self to say that our motives were then and are now entirely dil- 
AsI said before, there is diversity of opinion among finan-/| ferent. I voted against the proposition to put more silver into 
cial men of the country on thisquestion. I have taken occasion | the dollar in order to protect the people of this country from 
to visit gentleman in New York interested in financial matters, | the direful consequences of an appreciating money and the in- 
for I desired to inform myself on the subject. i consulted, | evitable fall of prices that must follow such unwise legislation. 
among others, a gentleman well known throughout the length | I regard it as a betrayal of the trust reposed in me by those who 
and breadth of this land—a gentleman formerly connected with | sent me here, to make the dollar a different thing from what it 
the financial management of the Third National Bank of New | always had been in order to satisfy the clamoring greed of the 
York City—a gentleman known to have been associated with | creditor class. 
that distinguished leader of the Democratic party, Hon. Samuel | From the remarks made on this floor on that occasion I judge 
J. Tilden—a gentleman who, under the former administration | that my Republican friends voted against it for an entirely dil- 
of President Cleveland, was the Treasurer of the United States | ferent reason. They opposed silver coinage at any ratio lest 
Government and is now assistant treasurer at the city of New | it should be detrimental to their friends who live on fixed in- 
York. Irefer to Hon. Conrad N. Jordan. I ask the Clerk to | comes and whomake liberal contributions to the campaign funds 
read a letter in which this gentleman has given his views on the | of the party that for so many years has legislated toenable them 
question now under consideration. to ‘Reap where they have not sown and gather where they 
The Clerk read as follows: have not strewn.” 
iste mentieniinss . = The second time I find myself voting with them is inopposing 
OUSE OF REPRESENTATIV MS juchinnton Dee May 10 1394, | the removal of the tax from the cireulating notes of State banks. 
My Dmar Sir: I would be pleased tohave your views in regard to thebill | | am opposed to the removal of this tax for the reason that I am 


pending before Congress on the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks, | unalterably opposed to both State and national banks of issue. 
as there is a great diversity of opinion here as to what effect it will have on | J believe the power to issue paper money is, and ought to re- 
“ca ceiecae Gee country. main, an exclusive Federal power. I shall have more tos iy On 

Sincerely yours, . that subject later on. My Republican associates are opposed to 
T. J. CAMPBELL. State banks of issue in order that they may be able to make their 
pet national-bank scheme permanent, thus insuring a permanent 
and perpetual bonded debt. 

Some weeks ago I ventured to remind the Republican mem- 
bers on this floor that all along the line their party had forgot- 
ten the people, and in their legislation they had taken care of 
the classes who are absorbing the wealth ereated by the labor- 
ing masses of the country, whereupon my impetuous friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WALKER, commanded me 
to tell the members of the House when, where, and how the 
Republican party had thus legislated. Having on a previous 


Hon. C. N. JORDAN. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES. 
New York City, May 12, 1894. 

DEAR Str: You ask me to give my “views in regard to the bill pending 
before Congress for the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State banks, as there 
is a great diversity of opinion here as to what effect it will have on the | 
financial condition of the country.” 

Of course, I give a a opinion for what it is worth, and beg to say 
you can net repeal it too quickly. Beyond the general question as to the 
interference by the General Government in a matter which may be consid- 
= as ae poe to the Individual States, the repeal of the bill 
above referred to would do away in great part with the jealousies and con- 290} re ‘ =. civi reti it icy 2emis- 
flicts arising between the two systems, and with the seeming preference ac- Gocmssos asked the gentleman a civil question, with hi _ — 
corded the national banking system. | sion, and failing to get au civil reply, I felt under no obligation 
enon State — notes — 4 as me ay handled as the | to answer a question which the gentleman injecteé into my re- 
National is an open and as yet unsettled question, but it seems to me not “ke wi lressing ‘hair or askine . > is Sor 
fair to the State banks that an opportunity should not be given them to test | ane ks w ithout addres es ~ a7 or asking for — ee to 
this question. The “fittest” will alone survive in such acontest. By way | interrupt me. Therefore elt justified, under the circum- 
of warning I will say that the issue of notes on the part of the national | stances, in telling my too impetuous friend froat Worcester that 
banks is wholly without profit now, whether the State banks can attain any | he micht “‘ subside.” 
better result in face of the Government issues, if the law were repealed. is : —- : i. 


yet to be determined. | Mr. Speaker, I have ever since regretted that I withheld any 
Very respectfully, oo a _ | information from a member of this body, especially from one 
Roe © & Churents C. N. JORDAN. | who is ever ready to impart information to others, and whose 


| pressing need of it is so freely admitted by his own party asso- 
[Here the hammer fell.] ciates. [ wish to make amends by giving him the information 
Mr. COX. Lask that the time of the gentleman from New | before closing my remarks. If there is anything that my friend 


York be extended. from Massachusetts dislikes more than he dislikes a Populist, 
There was no objection. | that thing isa Mugwump. I have tried to agree with him, but 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I simply want to add tiat Lindorse the | I cannot. I love a Mugwump; [ love him for the enemies he 
sentiments embodied in this letter of Mr. Jordan. LI trust that makes. 
his views will receive favorable consideration at the hands of Mr. Speaker, a Mugwump is only a Republican with a con- 
this House, for he is a gentleman who thoroughly understands | science; a Republican with the courage to do right; a Repub- 
the financial condition of the country. I hope that this bill, | lican with brains tothink with, and whoinsists on thinking, and 
when it comes to be voted upon, will pass this House and become | thinks himself out of the Republican party and becomes a fuil- 
a law; that we may have a fair trial of the policy it embodies, | fledged Mugwump. [Laughter.| Then he is taken into the 
and that it may be seen whether the country at large can not | Democratic fold on probation. [f he ceases to think he is al- 
have better and more prosperous times. lowed to remain; but if he still insists on his right to think he 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, [ should not presume to} is driven into the Populist party. [Laughter and applause. | 
trespass upon the patience of the House were it not that I enjoy It is not strange that my friend does not like a Mugwump, or 
the spectacle of the Representatives who belong to the two so- | that he detestsa Populist. He has no use for thinking people. 
called great parties of the country in these their frantic efforts | and the possession of a conscience disqualifies anyone for fellow- 
to find out “where they are at.’ I enjoy it the more because I | ship with the average Massachusetts protectionist. I had a hope 
belong to a party that has been made the subject of so many | that my friend might yet become a Mugwump and then a Popu- 
cheap jokes and contemptuous flings from certain self-conceited | list, but [ have abandoned the hope: he can not become a Mug- 
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wump; he has no such tendencies; he has none of his habits or 
modes of thought, none of his virtues, none of his redeeming fea- 
tures; no, not one. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, himself a manufacturer, and voting without scruples 
for measures to enrich himself, declares that he is animated by 
a desire to have a tariff that will compel him to pay high wages 
to his workmen, and to distribute all its benefits among them: 
but the earnest gentleman must not expect an average Populist 
tw believe such nonsense as that. 

My philanthropic friend seems to believe that he supports his 
workmen; that kind of sophistry may serve in Massachusetts 
instead of thinking, but the rude habits of thought as practiced 
by the average farmer cuts right through to the fact that the 
laborers support themselves and their bosses as well. No one 
will contend that a boss ever hires a man unless he expects to 
make a profit over and above the price paid for such labor. If 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ever lives to see himself or 
any other manufacturer doing business as a philanthropist it 
will be when he is permitted to shake those whitened locks of 
his amid the glorious brightness of the sunshine of Heaven. 
Pardon me for a that as the thief on the cross repented it 
is possible, though not probable, that Andrew Carnegie may yet 
goto Heaven. Ishouldinterpose no serious objection, -_ that 
I fear he would at once reduce the pay of all the angels and then 
give them a portion of it back as charity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
condition of this country under the State banking system before 
the late war between the States. The same class of men had 
control of the currency then that desire to get control of it now. 
I have no need to dwell on the evils of the then existing sys- 
tem. They are too well remembered by those of us who were un- 
fortunate enough to have exchan property for these false 
paper romises to redeem in gold or silver. The loss to the 

ill holder, large as it was, was small compared to the losses of 
the pa caused by the shrinkage of the money volume. Much 
has been said in this discussion by our Republican friend about 
the Democratic days of wild-catcurrency. I ask the indulgence 
of the House while I mention briefly the legislative enactments 
of the Republican party at the demands of the so-called patri- 
otic capitalists. I had a practical, though not a pleasant, illus- 
tration of their high regards for the credit and plighted faith 
of the nation. In 1861 a large number of soldiers enlisted to 
serve for three years at $13 per month. 

The patriotic capitalists, after refusing to redeem their paper 
currency, refused toloan their gold tothe Government until they 
had dictated theirownterms. Their terms were that they should 
receive interest-bearing bonds, the interest on which should be 
payable in coin; but, sir, the soldiers were d with paper 
money greatly depreciated as compared to gold or silver coin. 
This paper money was bought at a discount by these patriotic 
capitalists and used to purchase other bonds. The soldier of- 
fered his life with no security; the capitalist loaned the Govern- 
ment back its own paper promises, taking as security our bonds 
with interest. These patriotic capitalists dictated the financial 
policy of the po me party at their own sweet will. 

At the close of the war, when peace had come and our great 
armies had taken again to the peaceful avocations of life, these 
shrewd financiers asked for and obtained an act of Congress 
pledging the faith of the nation to the a of the entire 
igen of our bonded debt in coin. Mar oo not gold coin, 

ut gold or silver coin. In this act the soldier was forgotten; 
he had received paper money, worth on an average about 60 
cents on the dollar. On this he was compelled to support his 
oe at home or leave them to those who were charitably in- 
clined. T have never heard my friend from Massachusetts pro- 
pose to make geod to the soldier the difference between the 
value of greenbacks and coin. Oh, no; nothing of that kind 
was ever pro a by this virtuous organized political appetite 
called the ‘‘ Grandold party.” Then followed the funding act of 
1870; then the stoppage of silver coinage in 1873. Gentlemen, 
the record is against you. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to call attention to the enactment 
of the national banking law. This law provided for a limited 
issue of the national bank currency and apportioned it amo 
the several States. It provided that the vernment should, 
upon the — of the cost of printing the bank bills, receive 
its own bonds as security and allow the bank to issue 90 per cent 
of the par value of the bonds so deposited in national bank bills 
and loanthem to the people. At one time, when gold was priced 
at $2.85 in paper, the patriotic capitalists could with less than 
$40,000 of coin —— $100,000 of Government bonds and get 
$90,000 of bank bills to loan out to the dear people at the rate of 
interest allowed under the law wherever such bank was located. 

The happy man that ran a bank with acapital of $100,000 drew 
$6,000 of coin interest on his bonds, and in many cases as —_ 
as $9,000 on his bank bills. Thus about $15,000 was paid to the 


banker ina single year on a coin investment of less than $40,- 
000. These banking corporations have never hesitated to vio- 
late the law whenever it was to their advantage todo so. In 
a of this I beg to refer you to the remarks by Comptroller 

kles in his late speech before the bankers convention in Chi- 


0. 
how told my friend from Massachusetts when, where, a 
how his party have legislated in the interests of the moneye 
classes and against the interest of the laboring and producing 
masses. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three principal branches of this gen- 
eral subject. 

First. The source and lodgment of the power and control of 
the money issues, 

Second. The establishment of money definitions and the con- 
stitution of primary manny’ and 

Third. The character of paper issues and the rule of its vol- 
ume regulations. These divisions are so interrelated, and each 
branch is so dependent for its proper treatment upon the same 
fundamental propositions of doctrine, I must be pardoned if the 
order of my treatment disregards the lines so sharply demar- 
cated. The exigencies of the civil war necessitated extensive 
Government issues and compelled a policy of exclusion toward 
all competing money. This is not the first time in the social 
evolution that under the stress of overpowering need the people 
have broken through conventional restraints and come down to 
first principles. The war was fruitful in emancipations. It set 
men to thinking. The Supreme Court even took a new depart- 
ure, adopting a broader interpretation of the Constitution and 
the power of Congress. Influences too numerous to name here 
in detail have conspired to bring about a widespread and grow- 
ing conviction that not only to coin metallic money but to cre- 
ate all forms of it isin the nature and necessities of the case, an 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL POWER 

that ought not to be surrendered or delegated to a State, a cor- 

poration, or a private person. To coin money and regulate the 

value thereof is a function impossible to be performed in its full- 

ness unless the Government holds absolute control of every kind 

of money. The integrity and beneficence of this function is im- 

d, if not destroyed, by a diversity of independent issues. 

t would be impossible to regulate the value even of its coins 

without a full control of the money volume of other kinds in 
actual use. 

Even without the express words ‘to coin money,” I should 
find constitutional warrant for such exclusive control as a fair 
inference from the power expressly given to 

REGULATE COMMERCE. 

There are three great instrumentalities whose creation and 
maintenance in full and free working condition devolves upon 
Congress in that duty, viz: First, intereommunication, as by pos- 
tal service, telegraphs, telephone, and other inventible modes 
of communication. Second, land, water, and railways,and other 
modes of transport and conveyance. The current interpreta- 
tion of the words of the Constitution which narrows the Fed- 
eral power to commerce that crosses State boundaries is narrow 
and crippling. Last, but not least, is 

MONEY, ‘ 
an indispensablesinstrument of commerce in civilized society. 
It is a high service which the Government owes to the citizens 
to furnish all the money it is oe to have at all, and to confer 
upon every dollar of it the full power and authority of law. 

Tf the Federal Government would do its duty in that regard, 
this outery for other and inferior forms of money, if heard at 
all, would have no backing outside of the banking fraternity. 

The revenues incident to paper issues are considerable, and 
rightfully belong to the whole people. It is unwarranted prodi- 
gality of its legitimate resources as well as recreancy of duty to 
arm out or give away these valuable franchises. 

Only patience under ancient abuses would tolerate the gratui- 
tous conferring upon a private corporation the right to issue its 
own promises to pay (a bank note is that) and then to loan out 
the evidences of their debts to the people. 

Quite as absurd is the notion of issuing interest-bearing bonds 
to buy gold to redeem such issues. But our chief objection to 
all these bank issues is that wed are made regardless of all rule 
of limitation of volume, except their private interest, than which 
it would be difficult to find a more vicious rule of volume. After 
the war a: malign propaganda was set on foot that the greenback 
was a fraud upon everyone who received it, because it did not 
have any ; 
“INTRINSIC VALUE” 
init. A crusade was started to retire every greenback in the 
pretended interest of soundfinance. A perfectholocaustof “ rag 
money” was decreed and carried on with a fury as unrelenting 
as a religious war, till a popular uprising demanded no further 
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destruction of the people’s money. By that arrest the country 
was saved from untold disaster, serious enough as it was. It has 
been the fashion of the Treasury to report greenbacks as a part 
of the public debt, and so foster the notion that they must some 
day be paid, pee to give the banks a better chance. If 
a debt, it is one having this peculiarity; its paymentor its gratui- 
tous cancellation would be an unspeakable calamity to all par- 
ties. The interest it has saved these thirty years is the small- 
est item of benefit that has come fromit. — 

A widely prevalenterror as to the constitution of a paper lurks 
under the uncritical phrase, 

‘BASED ON” 
this, that, or the other thing. 

It isnot the quantity or character of valuable things by whicha 
paper money is secured that determines its serviceableness and 
safety in the money office. Rather itiswhat will be itseffective 
meaning in active use in buying and selling. The rule of pru- 
dence applicable to an individual bank can not properly be ap- 
plied to the different and larger field of regulating the aggre- 
gate volume for the whole country. The only anxiety a bank 
has is that its affairs are so managed as that it can meet its own 
obligations and be ready to take advantage of a desperate situa- 
tion when it shall arrive. 

If its own policy in conjunction with fellow-banks has caused 
the general desperation, that is no concern of it. That is finan- 
ciering. I say it matters nothing that money is based on bonds, 
wheat, cotton, or what not, or even on mountains of gold and 
silver, if noregard is had as to how much of any one or any group 
of these things the money unit shall stand for or demand. 

Cognate with the error of ‘‘ based on,” above referred to, is 
another, viz, that so long as a bank’s assets suffice to make the 
bill holder good it is all right; but I venture to assert that the 
losses of the commonwealth resulting from inconsistency in vol- 
ume during the heyday of wild-cat currency were a thousand- 
fold more than the direct losses by bill holders. 

Another catchword of folly and delusion is an 


ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Such a currency, the elasticity being subject to the selfish in- 
terests of the issuing banks, is a process of feeding the fire in 
direct proportion to the fierceness of the flame instead of the in- 
verse ratio, as it should be. A money whose volume is so regu- 
lated is a panic breeder, not a currency subject to fictitious va- 
riation in volume, but one which will increase by some law or 
rule of scientific regulation is the thing desired of statecraft. 

An objection, which, if there were no other, would be fatal to 
State and national banks as well, is that such money can not be 
made legal tender. Where paper is a legal tender for debt, 
though a promise itself to pay coin on demand, and for any rea- 
son redemption is temporarily denied, there would be no indi- 
vidual loss to the holder, and there could be no industrial col- 
lapse in consequence. The precise contrary condition would be 
necessarily implied, and the cure would be in the immediate 
power of Congress without a noticeable crisis of any kind what- 
ever. 

The science of money is nowso far advanced as that we should 
demand of Government protection from these periodic expansions 
and collapses, bringing in their train such industrial prostra- 
tion as is now upon us. All this is quite within the power and 
duty of the Government and is comprised in a proper regulation 
of the money volume. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent and am proud to represent and 
voice on this floor, because I most heartily sympathise with 
them, the principles of a party that favor a legal constitution of 
money which cuts loose from all the shams and false pretenses 
of metallic definitions, a constitution of it which puts the regu- 
lation of the money volume under intelligent scientific control, 
leaving it no longer subject to the mere accidents of gold and 
silver discoveries and the wild variations of the mineral output, 
as well as the malignant and selfish manipulations of crafty 
creditors and money-mongers who have hitherto controlled the 
monetary legislation of the world, and by present indications 
will complete their conquest of our people in the halls of their 
own chosen representatives. That that England failed to do by 
force of arms she is even now doing by methods that I do not 
care to name here. 

1 do not believe that free coinage of silver is the solution of 
the financial problem or a settlement of the money question; for 
if all the silver that would be offered at our mints were freely 
coined into money, there would still be a grossly inadequate 
volume of money for calling out and sustaining in full exercise 
the boundless energies of our people in the development of the 
— boundless resources of our country. 

therefore insist that the scientific mode of regulating the 
money supply is infinitely better than the so-called ‘‘ natural ’’ 
or “ automatic” regulati This is fiatism in its highest and 


best estate; it is an elementary principle of monetary science; 
it has been disregarded in our financial legislation, and the pres- 
ent depressed condition of all our industrial interests is the nat- 
ural result. 

Since the stoppage of silver coinage by the deliberate action 
of the professed friends of bimetallism, the whole theory and 
practice of commodity money has been abandoned by the same 
class that for years placed it before our people as a “ will-'o- 
the-wisp” to lure them away from true monetary science. I 
have hoped that this Congresswould have the courage, intel- 
ligence, ie to supplement the money of the country 
by an issue of full legal-tender paper in volumesutflicient to meet 
the requirements of the legitimate industrial interests of the 
country, thereby putting the paper money under the control of 
the Government in place of the vicious control of private cor- 
porations, whose issuesare but a false promise to pay, and aspuri- 
ous money at best. In this I fear that we are doomed to disan- 
pointment. 

This proposition to remove the tax from the State banks is a 
proposition to add forty-four different kinds of ‘* wild-cat” cur- 
rency to our circulation, and to allow it to be issued under forty- 
four different laws, and to any amount that suits the private in- 
terests of the issuing parties. And to cap the climax they pro- 
pose to call this stut! money, when everyone knows that every 
dollar of it would be a ‘* panic breeder;” not a dollar of it would 
be received in the payment of a debt except by the courtesy of 
the creditor. A diminishing money volume brings industrial 
prostration and commercial paralysis; an increasing money vol- 
ume beyond the power of corporations or individuals to contract 
is the only safeguard againstcommercial disaster and industrial 
prostration. It is the only way to give stability and constancy 
of value to money,.the only way to preserve the equities in time 
contracts, and do justice alike to debtor and creditor; the only 
way to preserve the homes of our people; the only way to make 
free government perpetual. (Apelanse.] 

No thoughtful man can but feel some forebodings for our fu- 
ture asanation. I weigh my words well when I say that there 
is reason to fear that corruption festers in our legislative halls, 
and that justice is sold inour courts. The cry goes up from all 
over the land, is there no escape from this blighting power; is 
this but the beginning of the terrible end to which we are 
doomed? The contest which is being waged in this Congress is 
the same old contest between slavery and freedom, nor are the 
conditions materially different; the slave was not held in bondage 
for the mere pleasure of the ownership, but in order that his 
master might live in idleness on the profits of his toil. 

The present system of finance and taxation are cunningly de- 
vised schemes to enable the favored few to live on the profits of 
the toil of the many. It is asystem of slavery, call it by what 
name you will. The people of this country are demanding that 
remedial legislation be applied; they are very much in earnest; 
they are not dishonest, neither are they fools. What they have 
long been taught to bear as a hardship they have now come to 
understand as a cruel wrong. Only by a careful study of the 
present discontent among the people can be gotten any adequate 
notion of the intensity of their feelings or the resoluteness of 
their purpose. 

They are rising in their might, not to burn, pillage, and de- 
stroy, but by peaceful and_lawful methods to assert and main- 
tain their rights. Again I urge upon you of the majority, and 
you of the minority, a careful consideration of their demands, 
and [ warn you of the grave danger of trifling with these great 
questions, or of subordinating them to any party policy. The 
present céndition of our people is a loud cali ‘to every man for 
honest, earnest, patriotic action. We are being ‘“‘ weighed in 
the balance ’ and I fear that we will be ‘‘ found wanting.” 

Let the representatives of the people on this floor rise to the 
dignity of true manhood, shake off the shackles with which party 
leaders have bound you, and dothe right, even though old ideas, 
old opinions, old prejudices, and old parties should be buried 
forever in the onward march to a higher and better national 
life. May we not hope that the needed reforms will come ata 
time when— 


The war drum’‘s notes are muffled and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


[Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ired. 
fr. COFFEEN was recognized. 
Mr. BRYAN. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska be allowed additional time. 

Mr. COFFEEN. I should be very glad, indeed, if the gentle- 
man could be permitted to proceed, but if the time is extended, 
under the arrangements made, it will cut off other members 
who desire to be heard. 


The time of the gentleman has 
eX 
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Mr. BRYAN. 
remarks. 

Mr.COFFEEN. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. COOMBS. Unless there is an extension of time beyond 
3 o’clock [I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 


[Mr. COFFEEN addressed the House. See Appendix.| 


Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, in the few moments given me 
it will not be expected that I shall attempt anything like a 
thorough discussion of the important question involved in the 
proposed repeal of the tax on State bank circulation, Fortu- 
nately it is not necessary, as the various phases of the question 
have been thoroughly discussed by gentlemen who have been 
fortunate enough to secure ample time from the House. I shall 
therefore satisfy myself by giving briefly my reasons for voting 
against the amendment. 

We have nowin circulation in this country several varieties of 
currency, the results of the legislation of various periods. Our 
commerce has adapted itself to it, although there is noquestion 
that in many important particulars it is very defective. Its 
chief defect is in its lack of elasticity. It has no scientific basis 
and does not possess the element of increase with the increas- 
ing wants of our extending commerce. 

Lt is not doubted that very important changes will have to be 
made, and that with as little delay as possible. But no change 
should, I feel sure, be made unlesa a thorough reorganization of 
the whole currency system is provided for on some comprehen- 
sive plan, looking not only to our present, but to our future 
wants. lam not wise enough to suggestsuch a plan, but believe 
that we have enough financial talent in the country to solve the 
problem if an opportunity is given. You will pardonme if I say 
that I do not believe that this House possesses sufficient trained 
talent and experienee to do it successfully. 

Our Committee on ae and Currency, after months of 
discussion, have failed to pro a plan that satisfies them, and 
none has been suggested by any member of the House that 
meets the approval of amajority. In despair the committee has 
thrown into the House the bald proposition to remove the tax 
from State banks, empowering each State to authorize such an 
amount of circulation as it sees fit, and upon such basis of so- 
curity as it may establish. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such action would plunge 
the country intoa state of hopeless financial confusion from 
which it would take a generation to extricate it, Only think of 
ii! To the six or seven classes of currency now in use it would add 
forty-four other classes, none of them hav any established 
relation to one another. When we consider the crude financial 
and economic theories existing in some sections of the country, 
we are not, to say the least, inspired with confidence in the re- 
sult of such action. 

If it were possible that the results of the bad policy of such 
States could be confined to themselves we might look with more 
complacency upon the scheme; but when we know that the dis- 
asters of one State are a misfortune to all, on account of the com- 
mercial ties that bind us so closely together, we can not look 
upon the possibility of such action with indifference. One of 
the advocates of State bank circulation informs me that unless 
his State is permitted to use its bonds as.a basis for the security 
of bank notes that there is grave apprehension that it will re- 
pudiate its bonds. What an argument! I could not believe 
that he was in earnest until he assured me that he did not mean 
it as a joke. 

Several of our leading men in New York have said to me, 
‘Let it pass.” When asked for their reason for such advice, 
they have said that ‘it would plunge the country into such con- 
fusion that it would ultimately force a return to the national 
banking system.” I can not consent to be a party to any such 
ruinous experiment; neither would they if they were here and 
realized the responsibility of a legislator. The country is now 
ina condition of great depression, caused, in great part, by a 
lack of confidence. Were we to add another uncertain factor to 
the financial problem, it would throw us into a worse condition 
that that from which we are slowly emerging. 

This is no time for trying rash experiments. We have a sys- 
tem of bank circulation that has stood the test of more than a 
—— of a century fairly well. It needs remodeling; no one 

ubts that, but that the principle is correct must be admitted. 
It possesses all the virtues of a great State bank with few of its 
vices. While the different banks rally to the support of one 
another and to the relief of the country in times of disaster, 
their separate management ts the concertration of patron- 
age that was the vice of the old United States Bank. ButI 
have not time to argue this question. 

Some time ago I was approached by men of national reputa- 
tiow as financiers, and asked to present a bill to this House au- 


I ask that he have five minutes to conclude his 
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thorizing the appointment of a commission to consider this 
whole question in ali its bearings, to take testimony in different 
parts of the Union, and to report the same to the House with 
suggestions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired, 

Mr. BOATNER. Iask that the gentleman be allowed five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that there is an order by which, at 3 
o’clock, there are to be two hours’ debate under the hour rule; 
one hour on a side. 

Mr.COOMBS. Let me have one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana. The gentleman from 
Louisiana asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
lw New York be extended five minutes. Is there objec- 

ion: 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. 

Mr. COOMBS. I only want one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the exten- 
sion of time for one minute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOMBS. That bill was introduced May 18, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking andCurrency. 1ts number is 7133, 
and I respectfully ask that it be permitted to appear in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that [ have not been permitted, on ac- 
count of lack of time, to enter more deeply into the discussion 
of the question. 


Mr. Coomss introduced the following bill: 


“A bill (H. R. 7133) toauthorize the appointment of a currency commission. 


“ Be it enacted, etc.. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as 
the ‘United States Currency Commission.’ 

‘Sec. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, ——- fifteen commissioners, one of 
whom, the first named, shall be president of said commission; not more 
than seven of the said commissioners shall be directly and actively engaged 
in the business of banking; not less than two of the said commissioners shall 
be appointed from each of the geographical divisions of the United States, 
to wit, the North Atlantic division, the South Atlantic division, the Northern 
Central division, the Southern Central division, and the Western division; 
and, as far as practicable, the variou leading opinions on the currency 
question shall be represented in the membership of said commission. 

“Sc. 3. That the said commissioners shall receive as compensation for 
their services each at the rate of #10 per day when engaged in active duty, 
and their actual traveling and other necessary expenses; and the commis- 
sioners shall have authority to i ma Saggy eee and two messengers; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury hereby authorized to assign from 
among the officers and employés of the Treasury Department throughout 
the United States, from time to time, such _—_ as may be necessary to 
assist the commission, which persons shall be allowed their actual traveling 
and other necessary expenses; the foregoing compensation and mses to 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise ap ted. 

“Sec. 4. That itshall be the duty of the said commission to take into con- 
sideration and thoroughly investigate the past and present condition of the 
currency of the United States, with a view to the determination of tho 
question as to the best and most ticable form or forms of currency 

(both metallic and paper) for the United States, with special reference to 
the volume, terms and conditions of issue, extent of circulation, and pro- 
visions for redemption. To this end it shall take testimony and collectand 
collate statistics and other data relating to the issue and use of bank notes 
(both State and national), the issue and circulation of notesof the Treasury 
of the United States, as well as the issue and circulation of gold and silver 
coins, together with such other information as it may deem necessary for 
the object in view. 

“Sxc. 5. That thesaid commission shall haveits principal place of meeting 
in the city of New York, N. Y., but committees — of any one or more 
of the members thereof shall also hold sessions and {take testimony in the 
following-named cities: Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.: New Orleans, La.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Galveston, .; Dallas, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Chicago, DL; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Oregon, and such other trade cen- 
ters as the commission may deem mt. 

“ Suc. 6. That the saidcommission shall make a final report of the result of 
its investigation to the President, to be transmitted to Congr together 
with the testimony taken in the course of the same, not later than the Sist 
day of December, 1894; and the testimony taken and statistics obtained 
shall, from time to time, be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be printed and distributed to the members of Congress. 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. S er, I regret that this question 
should be argued ‘on what I must consider irrelevant grounds. 
ido not believe in discuss the constitutionality of a 
which has been accepted for thirty years. Still lessdoI believe 
in going back and renewing the dread of having the wiid-cat 
currency of forty yearsago. Our experience in banking has 
taught us something, and the worst system of State banks which 
could bly be put into operation now would be free from 


The time of the gentleman has 


most of those ancient objections. 
I am also tired of hearing our precious system of national 
banks eulogized over and over again, when it has come to be 
rfectly well understood that that national banking system, 
loner before it expires by its own limitations, must be remodeled, 
must be recast, must have new blood put intoits veins to enable 
its admitted securities to be enjoyed be 


a larger number of pez- 
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sons thancanenjoyitnow. Some plan must be adopted—whether 
the plan of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] or the 
plan of my friend from New York, or the plan of the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. SPRINGER], or 
some fourth plan. I would be in favor of any plan which a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Banking and Currency should report; 
and if that plan involved the repeal of the State bank tax I 
should like it all the better. 

But no such plan has been reported. No such plan is for us 
to consider now. Weare called to vote on the bare uncondi- 
tional repeal of the State bank tax. Are we prepared for that? 
In my neighborhood I know some thoughtful and enterprising 
business men think we are. In the city of Boston many of the 
most experienced and progressive bankers think that it would 
be safe to repeal the State bank tax unconditionally, and to al- 
low each State to adopt such securities as it thought proper. 
That wasmy own opinion afew weeks ago from the best advices 
at my command, and I said so on the floor of this House. 

But I have inquired farther. I have asked more and more 
men, and, although my head isswimming with the contrary ad- 
vices I have received, I have come to the conclusion that a ma- 


jority of the thoughtful business men in my section, a majority | 


of my constituents, are not yet prepared for this leap in the 
dark. They would give their cordial support to some plan, like 
that of my friend from New York, which would couple the re- 
peal of the State bank tax with certain securities; but they are 
not willing to take the risk, if there should be a single State in 
the Union that would establish a currency less safe than the 
currency of every other State. The business interests of the 
country, among the various States, are too closely intertwined 
and mixed for that. 

They must have uniformity, and they must have control. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with great regretif I have disappointed 
anybody; with great regret at exhibiting so vascillating a mind; 
but still, having considered this question carefully, having taken 
the best advice I can, I should be willing to vote for any liberal 
plan thatrepealsthe State bank tax under reasonable conditions; 
but I must cast my vote at this period against unconditional re- 
peal. |Applause.| 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker,I understand that by the order 
adopted by the House one hour was to be under the control of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] and one hour under my 
control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
who should control the time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If there be no objection, I will control the 
time on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman from Maine controlling the time in opposition and the 
gentleman from Ohio the time in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa |Mr. GEAR}. 

[Mr. GEAR withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. | 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
give the floor to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] in his 
own time. 

{[Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision. 
Appendix.] 

Mr. BLAND. 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. COX. And I couple that with the request that the time 
be similarly extended to the other side. 

Mr. BLAND. 
thirty minutes. . 

The SPEAKER proitempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Ohio be extended thirty minutes, and that thirty minutes also 
be given to the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is now half past 4, and it will become 
quite late before the recognition could be made on this side. 

Mr. BLAND. Lask that the time yielded on that side be ex- 
tended until to-morrow. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
to the time of this evening's session. There are several gentle- 
men who desire to speak, and I hope the session will be pro- 
longed so as to give them an opportunity. 

Mr. BLAND. Take the time to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. There is volimit to the debate 
to-night, but the Chair will state that by order of the House, 
under the rule adopted this morning, debate is limited to to- 
day: and the time is fixed to-morrow when the vote shall be 

en. 
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I reserve the residue of my time, and will | 


Lask that the gentleman’s time be extended | 
: | tended to carry the debate over until to-morrow. 


I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended | 


I understand there is no limit | 
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Mr. LACEY. I move, then, that we take a recess at 5 o'cloc 
until to-morrow at noon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). 
tion to the request of the gentlemanfrom Missouri/Mr. BLAND), 
that the time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER 
tended thirty minutes, a similar privilege to be given to the op- 
position? 


“a 


[Is there objec- 


be OA- 


Mr. DINGLEY. Is the time to be oc ed to-night 

The SPEAKER protempore. The 1e will ve to be oeccu- 
pied to-night. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I object. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Speaker, I will to the : n 
from Maine that I am willing to take my thirt 

| the gentleman [Mr. DINGLEyY]| has spoken this « 
Mr. REED. You gentlemen have shutus off from d 


if youare caught in the trap it serves you right. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Can not the order b 
general consent so as to allow the debate to go on for thirt 
utes, or as long as may be agreed upon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
imous consent would postpone the time 
bate. ; 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then I ask un nous consen 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be allowed to 
for thirty minutes, and that at the adjourning hour the balance 
of the time on that side be postponed until to-morro 
be completed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 
extended. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And that the time for taking 
vote be extended until one hour and a half is completed, al! 
after 5 o’clock to bo taken to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cospj that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be extended for thirty min- 
utes, and that all of the time not required for the completion of 


1c rses 
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a bad — 
will state tha 


for concluding th 
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And that the time taking the vot 
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the debate to-night shall be an extension of the time at which 
the debate shall be closed te-morrow? 
Mr. DINGLEY. With the understanding that we shall ad- 


journ at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
we shall adjourn promptly at 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no order for an 
journment at 5. Is there objection to the request of the 
man from Alabama [Mr. Coss]? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr.Speaker, the previo 
question being ordered to take effect upon the adjournment t 
evening, under the rule it would have to be extended to t 
minutes to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated that the pre 
vious question having been ordered and the time for the vote to 
be taken to-morrow fixed, that order could be changed 
unanimous consent of the Houseextending the time. The Ch 
is of opinion that under the consent given by the Ho 
previous question will be considered as ordered and no amend- 
ment will be in order after the time, this being only an ten- 
sion of the debate for one hour. 


Lhope that does not mean that 


only by 


[Mr. HARTER withholds his remarks for revision. 


pendix.] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Myr. Speaker, I desire, in accordance with 
the agreement, to reserve the hour and a quarter of which [ hay 
control until to-morrow. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, the agreement was made that the 
rentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who had consumed an 
hour, should go beyond the limit of an hour; but it was not in- 
Now. I donot 
desire to curtail the other side or to give them less time than 
the gentleman from Ohio had, but my objection is that we should 
pass beyond the day in the discussion of this question. I ask, 


therefore, that the gentlemen on the other side have the same 
full time that the gentlemen on our side have, and that is all 
that I have agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the agreement is already made 


Mr. COX. Well, the agreement was not to pass it beyond to- 
day. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, yes; it was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Maine to proceed if he desired. The gentleman 
from Maine does notdesire to proceed. Hecan take that course, 
and the Chair will recognize someoneelse, and the rights of the 
gentlemanfrom Maine to-morrow; it will depend upon 
ment in the RECORD. 

Mr. COX. Ido not desire to curtail anybody, 
When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] was addr 
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the House, unanimous consent was asked toextend his time and 
nobody made objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, yes; the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] did. 

Mr. PENCE. Until an understanding was reached. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Georgia i. TURNER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia 
would prefer to speak ten minutes to-morrow, before the time of 
the gentleman from Maine — DINGLEY] begins. I therefore 
ask consent that leave be given to him to use ten minutes’ time 
eee before the gentleman from Maine begins to occupy 

8 time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That will extend the time for taking the 
vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SPRINGER] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
rom Georgia [Mr. TURNER] have ten minutes to-morrow, to be 

added to whatever time is consumed to-morrow in debate, the 
time for the final vote being extended to that point. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I object for the present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, are we to understand that 
debate is to close when the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Maine shall have concluded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would be so unless the 
House extended the time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It seems to me that the entire afternoon 
has been taken a by the friends of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada that there was anorder adopted this morn- 
ing which limited the debate to to-day; that has been extended 
in accordance with the order made by unanimous consent this 
afternoon, and only in so far as the time extended by unanimous 
consentcould there be debate to-morrow. Does the Chair under- 
stand the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs] to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Lllinois? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of eee I object temporarily, untill 
can get an understanding of what is being done. Is there any- 
thing in the request which would prevent the debate going on 
this evening if the House so desires? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then I withdraw my objec- 


on. 

Mr. WARNER. I do not wish to object, but, as is known to 
nearly every member present, the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS], representing in his views upon a particular phase 
of this question a oo number of people, has been trying to get 
an opportunity to be heard. I ask that the gentleman from Ne- 
vada have fifteen minutes on the same terms asten minutes have 
been given to the gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will put one request 
atatime. Is their objection to the request that ten minutes be 
given to the gentleman from Georgia to-morrow morning? The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WaR- 
NER] asks unanimous consent that fifteen minutes be given to 
the gentleman from Nevada to-morrow on the same terms on 
which time has been granted to the gentleman from Georgia. 
Is there obj@ction? 

Mr. COX. I want to understand this arrangement. 

Mr. PENCE. The gentleman from Nevada is entirely satis- 
fied to take his time now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be in the power of the 
Chair to recognize the gentleman from Nevada this evening, if 
it is his desire to speak before the House adjourns; and if there 
be no objection his time will be extended to fifteen minutes in- 
stead of five, which would be allowed under the general order. 
Is there objection to this request? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Iask that my colleague be allowed 
fifteen minutes to-morrow instead of ten. . 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDs] is now entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Irise toa penemettary inquiry. I under- 
stand that +. of the House an hour and fourteen 
minutes will be under my control to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not seen the 
notes of the stenographers; and some controversy has arisen as 
to what the agreement was. 

Mr. epee l I did not suppose there was any question 
about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated that the gen- 
= Maine was entitled to control an hour and fourteen 
minutes—— . 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iso understand. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. And the Chair recognized him 


ti 


now for the poreme of using that time if he saw fit; if he did 
not, he would stand upon the agreement which will appear in 
the RECORD to-morrow. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was recognized, intending to move to ad- 
journ; and I stated that I had risen not to use my time, but 
simply to ascertain the fact that I would be entitled to an hour 
and fourteen minutes to-morrow. I take it that my recognition, 
simply for the purpose of making that statement, has not af- 
fected my rights under the agreement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Whatever may have been the 
purpose for which the gentleman rose, the Chair stated that he 
was entitled to control the amount of time indicated, and that 
if he saw fit to do so, he could go on to-night; if not, he would 
stand on the agreement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The agreement was that the time was to be 
occupied to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The RECORD will show what 
the agreement was. The Chair will not adjudicate anything 
without the RecorD before him. 


(Mr. MCRAE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I realize that the House is 
wearied by this long-continued session, and I shall not take up 
much ofits time. I wish to express the great sympathy I have 
with the demands of certain sections of this country for an in- 
creased volume of money. That is the burning question of the 
time; it is the question above all questions that demands im- 
mediate solution. But it isof the highest importance, when we 
are considering a measure for the increase of our currency, to 
analyze the nature and character of the proposed increase, and 
to determine whether it is based on sound monetary principles, 
will meet the strain of existing conditions and tend not to the 
fitful but to the permanent prosperity of the very interests which 
it purports to serve. 

hat is the disease with which we are afflicted? Is it a dis- 
ease that pertains only to thiscountry? No; it is a disease that 
afflicts the world—the gold disease. That disease has been 
fastened upon us by the destruction of one-half of the primary 
money of the world, that money which has existed through the 
ages unchallenged until twenty years ago, 

Half of that primary money has been destroyed, and as a re- 
sult the value of the other half has increased until every unit 
of that other half will purchase double what it would twent 
years ago. This is the disease we seek to cure, the evil whic 
we seek to remedy—the evil of falling prices, as we express it. 
A better term is the appreciation of gold; gold, which now by 
our folly is made the only measure of value, the only debt payer, 
the only value which in itself is exchangeable for all other val- 
ues, the only money of ultimate redemption. We wish to re- 
store prices. How can we do this save by stopping the appre- 
ciation of gold? And how can we accomplish this save by re- 
storing toits old position of efficiency its only natural compet- 
itor, silver? 

Now, gentlemen, we all know that there has never been enough 
either of gold or silver in the world to discharge the functions 
of money, and for that reason one-third of the money of the 
world is and has been for years paper money uncovered by either 
gold or silver. And - we have destroyed one-half of the pri- 
mary money in which that paper isto be redeemed, and hava 
practically reduced the money of the world to gold alone. 

Now, how do you seek to remedy this condition? You have 
failed thus far in the restoration of silver. How doyou propose 
to stop the appreciation of gold? By the increase of credits 
payable in gold; that is all. For recollect you do not make 
money in any financial sense by permitting the banks to issue 
paper notes. That is a great mistake. The engraved promis- 
sory note does not differ in character from the written or printed 
promissory note. Both alike, under our present system, are 
payable in gold, and the bank’s promissory note has no higher 
significance or potency than the individual’s promissory note so 
far as its debt-paying or exchangeable function is concerned. 

Now, I ask what do you pro todo? You propose to 
increase the promissory notes payable in gold. You who real- 
ized the strain that was put on the banks last year, propose now 
to increase the promissory notes of the banks! And what was 
that strain? Simply the demands of their depositors. These 
banks borrow from ;their depositors ‘on call and loan on time, 
and when the time of stress comes they must respond to the de- 
positors’ demand or go to the wall; and hence they call on those 
owing them money on call and time obligations. Then follow 
forced sales, ruinous realizations, and falling values. 

Now, we all know the difficulties under which the banks suf- 
fered last year. Many of them became hopelessly bankrupt; 
many suspended payment, and many of them kept up a quasi 
life practical s nsion through the issuance of clearing- 
house certificates. Their difficulties arose from the fact that 
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they had obligatiens out on call. You propose now to add to 
such obligation—the obligation to the depositor—another obli- 
gation—that is the obligation to the note holder, an obligation 
which must be responded to on demand, and only in gold, for re- 
collect now we are on a gold basis. Do mean to tell me 
that you can diminish the appreciation of gold by increasing 
the calls for gold? Can you diminish the value of a thing by 
increasing the demand for it? 

The great evil of the times has been that our banks have had 
too greata strain upon them, and yet you propose toadd to that 
strain this additional one, the failure to respond to which works 
at once the destruction of the issuing bank, the violent contrac- 
tion of the currency. : ; 

Now, gentlemen, if you carry this measure what will be the 
result? In these various localities perhaps two or three hun- 
dred millions of promissory notes can be issued by the various 
banks, but wil! that relieve the financial strain? 

Assuming that these promissory notes will be taken as money 
and pass current, you must realize the fact that you have an ad- 
ditional strain upon the banks, because there is not gold enough 
in the world to respond to these demands in addition to the ex- 
isting demands. The demand on notes, on bonds, and the 
amounts due depositors on call must be met now, and you only 
tend still further to appreciate gold by the increase of new call 
obligations when you propose to add to all these obligations 
now existing others of a doubtful character, of a doubtful effi- 
ciency as money, increasing, I repeat, the strain on gold rather 
than diminishing it. 

Now, just think: There are four thousand millions of silver 
money in the world at the coinage value. That value has been 
diminished one-half by brutal legislation. The world, there- 
fore, has met with a contraction in its primary money of one- 
half of the value of silver, and silver being one-half of the world’s 
metallic money, the result is that out of eight thousand millions 
of your metallic money we have experienced a contraction of 
two thousand millions, or one-fourth of it. 

Are you going to reliove the effect of that condition by the 
issuance of two or three hundred millions of te notes in this 
country? Will it raise prices? Can you withstand the wither- 
ing effects of the destruction of two thousand millions of cur- 
rency throughout the world by creating two or three hundred 
millions of so-called paper money of doubtful efficiency? And 
recollect that, so far as prices are concerned, there is a world- 
wide level of prices. 

The price you get for your wheat and cotton in the West and 
South is the price that you get in London, plus the transporta- 
tion. Do you think that you will be able to raise these prices 
by the issue of twoor three hundred millionsof paper money, so 
called, but really money in no sense whatever; mere promissory 
notes, nodenmabte in gold; not a legal tender, not receivable for 
public dues, and having no debt-paying power? 

There is but one way to restore prices, and that is to stop the 
appreciation of gold; and there is but one way of doing that, and 
that is to restore its only rival, silver. [Applause.] 

Now, I realize the fact that there is not enough gold and sil- 
ver in the world to perform the functions of money. I realize 
that the world will have to go beyond the existing or future 
supply of the precious metals for its money, but when it does, 
it will not, if it is wise, create money redeemable in either 
gold or silver. For when you create paper redeemable in 
gold or silver, then the gs and silver are the only moneys of 
ultimate redemption, and all you have beyond are national or 
bank promissory notes payable in gold and silver. 
really increase the money volume at all, 

When the world enters upon scientific methods for making 
money, it will first avail itself of all the precious metals, both 
gold and silver, the primary money of the world, the metallic 
money, the money of ultimate redemption; and then it will create 
fiat money, legal-tender money payable to the Government for 
dues, but otherwise irredeemable; money possessing value sim- 
ply by reason of limitation in quantity. 

Of course, if 5 increase that fiat money indefinitely it will 
become less and less valuable.*' If you diminish its quantity, the 
value increases as the quantity diminishes, and there would be 
a scientific method, when an insufficiency of gold and silver was 
ascertained, as it is now, of gradually increasing the money of 
the world by the issue of fiat money. 

We all know that the value of money depends upon its quantity, 
but so far as I am concerned I should prefer to have that quan- 
tity first regulated by nature rather than by law. Nature in her 
wisdom has guarded these two precious metals from man. She 

roduces them only in limited quantities. Do you realize how 
limited theyare? I madea calculation some years ago, verified 
by the Director of the Mint, which showed that all the silver 
coin in the world, the accumulation of the ages, that for which 
men have worked and fought through the centuries, could be 
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laced ina building 100 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 30 feet high, 
ess space than that occupied by this Chamber, and that all the 
gold coin in the world could be put into a space one-sixteenth of 
that size. Think of the folly of talking about an overproduction 
of either metal, in the face of those facts. 

But I realize that the limitations of nature are too severe; 
that we must relax them, even after we have exhausted the 
present beneficence of her mines of both gold and silver, and 
that we must have paper currency; but that paper currency 
should not be the paper currency designed by this act, having 
no legal-tender quality, not receivable for public dues,and re- 
deemable only in gold, but fiat money redeemable only in itself, 
and having a legal-tender quality, a debt-paying power, and 
limited in quantity by wise legislation. 

I admit that in that case we will have to trust to the wisdom 
of men in legislation, and from my experience at this and the 
preceding session of this Congress Iam sure I would rather 
trust nature than trust to the wisdom of legislators. [Laughter.| 
But it isa necessity, and we must look to better education for 
higher methods of determining that question, fraught with more 
of beneficence or of evil to mankind than any other thatat pres- 
ent agitates the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will not trouble 

the House long. I have listened with a great deal of attention to 
what was just said by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. NeWLANDs] 
and I agree with him about one thing; that not all the increase of 
paper promises to pay gold and silver, that can be printed upon 
all the printing presses of the world, can increase the volume of 
money. 
I would not for a moment advocate the repeal of the 10 per cent 
tax upon State bank issues and an addition to the paper circulation 
of the world upon the idea of increasing the volume of money, 
because @ paper-promise to pay money is never money, although 
it is currency; it is a substitute for money—not an addition to 
money. 


The question before us, however, is a question of distribution 
and not of volume. The disease of falling prices, when it is really 
a disease of appreciating metallic money value, as at present, can 
not be cured by the issuance either of governmental or private bank 
paper, whether made a legal tender or not, and prices can not be 
affected by — increase of paper unless that paper is a depreciated 
paper, in which case the price of commodities, in terms of the paper 
will increase, but the price of commodities in terms of money will not 
increase. 

Hence it is true, as asserted by the gentleman from Nevada, that 
convertible paper, when it is really convertible (or believed to be 
80), has no value, measured in terms of commodities, except that 
which the thing into which it is convertible and upon which it is 
based has, viz, coin. The real money value is that of the basis. If 

your system rests upon a gold basis, then gold; if upona bimetallic 
asis, then gold and silver. 

The volume of real money—standard, self-redeeming money—ulti- 
mate, primary money—controls by its increasing or decreasing vol- 
ume the prices of commodities. The volume of sound, convertible 
paper has nothing to do with that question. 

The volume of real money can be increased only by the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. 

Even the increase in the amount of silver will not cure this evil 
of enhancing gold value and falling prices, if the silver is issued 
only as subsidiary coin redeemable in gold. 

It must be coined as money—self-redeeming, self-sufficient 
money—and therefore a freely coined money. 

Nothing really redeemable can be either more or less valuable 
than its redeemer. 

The disease of ‘‘ falling prices,” existing for many years and now 
in all monometallic gold countries, can only be cured when the 
nations have been brought to a realizing sense of the necessity of 
silver remonitization. This will come as the result of the object- 
lesson of suffering through which the world is now passing. 

The question before us now is a question of distribution. The 
thing which is staring you and me in the face is that New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia are suffering, if there be such a financial 
disease, with money plethora, while Mississippi, the Dakotas, and 
the Carolinas are satheing from money coma. 

There is a rushing to the heart and to the head of the circulat- 
ing blood of the country. There is not such a system as enables 
men in carrying on the ordinary vocations of life to be certain that 
they can, at any given time in the future, even with the best secur- 
ities, get the capital with which to doit. The disease is the disease 
of uncertain and falling investments. I care not what may be your 
banking system in any given community, unless there is real money 
behind the paper credits and the ability to get capital to carry on 
on improvements and carry on the business of the world, there will 
be a falling of values of investments, as expressed in money, to such 
an extent that men will be discouraged from putting their money 
into productive enterprises. 

This comes from the fact that every man knows that the product 
of a productive enterprise in which he must borrow money in order 
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to the making of the product will come down in value before ho 
can repay the money borrowed to start or impreve. The present 
world-wide depression of prices is not due to overproduction, as 
many have contended, because, for example, dirtis notoverproduced, 
and dirt is a thing that is worth less and less. Good farming lands 
are becoming more and more inadequate to the demand for them, 
and yet in Mississippi land sells in the market for less and less 
yearly. There are very startling instances of that sort; for I think 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr,. Harter}, in his excellent speech made 
one great mistake, and he made no other mistakes except when he 
got off on his “gold lunacy.” [Lanughter.] A gentleman always 
makes a mistake when he is a “gold lunatic” and gets started 
on that subject, The gentleman made his mistake in not draw- 
ing the distinction between currency and money; you can print 
“currency,” a money substitute, but you can not print “money.” 
Although the Constitution of the United States gives the power to 
Gongress to ‘‘coin money,” it could not give the power to Congress 
to “make” money 

God Almighty makes money, and men only coin it. Gold and 
silver got to be money for the same reason that wheat became the 
grain from which bread is chiefly manufactured; because God, in 
the storehouses of nature, put into them, as inherent in them, certain 
qualities which adapted them to use as money all over the world. 
‘hey were money before there was ever a mint in the world, and 
before there was ever alaw in the world to make them legal tender 
money. God makes money then, and Congresscan coin it; and that 
is where our Populist friends get out when they talk about Congress 
having the right ‘‘to make money and regulate the value thereof.” 

No Congress that ever existed could the value of money 
no matter how much power it had constitutionally, except in one 
sense. There are limits tohuman legislative power. Congress can 
“regulate the value” of the United States coin as im terms 
of the coin of foreign countries. It can “ the value” of 
gold for coinage purpose as in terms of silver or of silver 
as-expreased in terms of but not commercially, 4. ¢., as expressed 
in terms of commodities. So that ali the Constitution meant and 
could have meant was, that Congress could regulate the value of 
one as expressed in the other, in other words prescribe the ratio. 
That is what all men of my school contend and mean when they 
say that gold and silver are the money of the Constitution. 

The geutioman from Nevada, who is an ultra silver man, seems to 
fear, and the gentleman from Ohio, who is an ultra gold man, seems 
to hope, that the inauguration of a system of State-bank circula- 
tion will put an end to the agitation for silver remonetization by 
decreasing the business demand for silver. They are equally mis- 
taken. In order to support.and on basis, body, and redeemability 
to the bank-note circulation States will have to require a 
specie reserve. There is but little doubt that they will require in 
mest, and I believe all, instances a trne specie reserve, not one of 
geld alone, but of g° and silver or and silver certificates ; 

for current and for final redemption. The demand for silver 
as a primary or basis money will leoge increased, and the 
unreasoning animosity entertained against metropolitan bank- 
ing circles will diminish. 

Before I come to the subject in hand, I want to make a few re- 
marks not altogether relevant to the matter under discussion, but 
in response to something which has been ted into the de ° 
My friend from Minnesota [Mr. Hatt)—and I Go not use the term 
friend in a parliamentary or a Pickwickian sense, but to pnt on 
record a fact of which I am proud—my friend from Minnesota, who 
is sometimes wrong, but al nteresting, undertook to demon- 
strate that the panic and universal financial depression now exist- 
ing in all gold-basis countries is not due, as claimed by the ae 
licans, to the threat of the repeal of the McKinley bill, but its 
origin and raison d@’étre in the pendency of the Sherman silver bill. 

Now, as I said on the floor when di the silver phase of the 
money question, nobody detested and abhorred the spirit, intent, and 
eflect of the Sherman act more than 1; none was. moreanxions for its 
8 repeal than IJ, All Democrats were a unit in this y 

ey differed only as to the manner of its . Every 
agreed that there was no good in the Sherman law and that none 
could come out of it. Bimetallists ly feared and dreaded 
the operation of a law which d silver from its proud estate 
as a self-redeeming coinage metal to that of a purchasable commod- 
ity to “s) mere up against what were practically gold notes issued 


The difference between us came in as to the manner of its repeal. 
Some wanted the of one clause; others of us 
wanted the repeal of the whole act, i i 
the thing for which it had been “a cowardly ” namely, 
silver coinage. That is all behind us now, but I mnagengtenrene 

trouble which was and is world-w. _— 


The clear and incisive intellect of the gentleman from Minnesota 
pierced the bubble of Republican fallacy when he said that the 
panic could not be due to the election of Mr. Cleveland and the 
apprehension of the repeal of the McKinley bill, because Mr. Cleve- 
laud was elected President, not of the world, but of the United 
States, and the McKinley billexisted only in the United States, and, 
therefore, the repeal of it could affect, not the world and the bust 
ness of the world, but only the United States; whilst the panic 
bounded and rebounded from London to Australia, from Liverpool 
to Argentina, from New York to the Dannbe—was, in short, an En - 
lish trade panic, which became universal—as universal as Englis 
trade itseli—and affected least and last those countries whose com- 
merce was least intimately bound up in that of the great gold-stan 
dard mother countr ;, 

The gentleman might have added thai the depreciation and mon- 
etary crisis still exists (though the acut» banking stage of it has 
temporarily away). The disease has settled in the body of 
the people here andeverywhere. It has become chroniceven in the 
United States, where my own section, by the way, has suffered 
least. The condition of the laboring classes in the great industrial 
North and West is worse to-day than during the extra session. 
Strikes! Pillage! Murder! Coxey’sarmies! Train stealing! Social. 
istic and revolutionary discontent! Bead it all in your morning 
papers. The real trouble is still here, and deeper-seated than in 
Augustlast. How curious it is that this same gentleman—my friend 
from Minnesota—after this masterly exposition of the insufiiciency 
of this Republican attempt to aceount for a universal sore by a local 
cut, should himself in the very next breath forget the universality of 
the trouble and the fact that the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
bill, like the McKinley bill, existed only in the United States, and 
could not affect, either in its pondency or its repeal, the industrial 
and commercial business of the wide, wide world. 

The truth is, my friend from Minnesota must find an adequate 
canse for a world-trouble—he must find a world-cause, There is 
only one; the world-wide attempt to go to a gold standard, to get 
= a gold basis, made by nearly all the nations of Christendom, 
which, after twenty years of bloodletting, has depleted, enfeebled, 
and almost aralyzed ‘the patient; the patient being the world’s 
commerce. The world disease will not totally cured until the 
world cause is removed. Partial alleviation may come by ial 
removal, and each nation which removes the cause, in as far as if 

le ion may or can, has accomplished something towards the 
timate consummation, and encouraged others to accomplish more. 
But enough of ns which is net pertinent to this question, 
and excused only by the seeming necessity of following others along 
the devious paths of debate. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. to couple the of the 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
issues with the pending bill. I should do:so if for no other reason 
than as the choice between — evils. bald, Le 

ing is preferable to t pie inelastic, iron 
jaiee of aan eurrency, ehdeh aeaeete neither to trade needs, 
nor to the demand of agriculture er manufacturing—asystem whese 
volume is the same cones tae at a ~ = 
when crops are to be moved as in years of beggarly yield; 
the cae the value of exc ble commodities is fn the 
billions as when in the millions. hat is it?-Greenbacks, stiff, 
unyielding, law-prescribed, fixed in amount. National-bank no 
no nent: Se in the issuance and hence no longer incr 
to suit trade demands. 

But although I shall vote for this amendment, I can not but 
express my regret that the issue of unconditional repeal of the tax 
should have been forced upon us. 

I regret it chiefly because I know it will not pass this House. 

It is frequently worse than a blunder, it is a crime, in legislation, 
as well as in log-splitting, to attempt to drive your wedge blunt- 
edge foremost. The rebound may leave things in a worse condition 
than if you had never used your maul. 

The Chicago platform ed for the repeal of this 10 per cent 
tax: it did not call for unconditional 1. The thing demanded 
isthe repeal. Details were left to be adjusted, and so adjusted as 
to lish the end. 

The was the inauguration of a system of bank circulation 
under State charters. ; . 

What is the banking and the currency condition confronting us? 
The national banking system is ranning out. As a means of secur- 
ing a note circulation it is already a failure; acknowledged to be 
such by its best friends. The people will not and ought not to con- 
sent to be either in debt or kept in debt, merely to furnish bank- 
ing facilities. The present pie : ae aoa oe bom 
weak; it is dangerous—fraught with monthly, weekly, hourly - 

‘Every demand that is made upon it fails of mse. This 
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ing or lowering the rate of disconnt, control gold export. This 
nation having gone into the gold-grabbing business, we must pro- 
tect our own gold or get ont of the business. The subtreasuries 
must be armed with the power possessed by the European banks, 
or, better still, divorced from bankingand bank clearances, and then 
our banks in their own interest will protect our gold. I shall not 
attack the present national-bank system nor national banks. Bank- 
ers are not responsible for the system, and besides that they are, as 
a class, as good men as men of any other class, fully as intelligent, 
and much about as patriotic. 

Ihave not time evenif I had the inclination, now, to attack the 
system. There are some excellent features about it. Amongst 
them comes, first, the perfect safety of its notes, and, second and 
chiefly, the excellent system of bank examination and publicity of 
bank statements. Whether the system, as a national system, shall 
disappear or not, these features will remain. 

Then there are some bad features; amongst them, first, the prohi- 
bition against lending on real estate. Bankers ought to be left free 
in this regard. There is nodanger but that they will protect them- 
selves. 

A second serious defect of the system may be mentioned; the fact 
that, in order to start a national bank, at least $100—the par value 
of a one hundred dollar U. 8. bond—but actually for the most part 
from $116 to $120, the market value of the bond—must be sent to a 
money center, where it is not needed; in order to purchase bonds, 
upon the deposit of which to the par value of $100 the bank may 
issue $90 of notes to circulate in the rural districts; thus sending 
out from the money of the rural district from $100 to $120 in order 
to get back into circulation there not mere than $90. These two 
defects are enough to damn the system as an instrument of circula- 
tion to answer popularneeds. Then its singularrigidity and ineclas- 
ticity might be dwelt upen. There is about it absolutely no auto- 
matic feature. What we want are banking facilities for carrying 
on productive enterprises. Tothatend what is wanted is not money 

r capita, but per tradeneced. It isnot alone a question of volume; 
it is a question of adjustability. 

We want a self-adjusting system, a system in which eontraction 
and expansion will eccur automatically in response to the needs of 
the people’s business. It is universally admitted that the present 
national banking system does not answer this first essential demand 
of a good circulating banking system. But greater than all mere 
banking objections is the political objection. It is an imperium in 
imperio. It is an open secret that the Government, even with a 
remarkably firm, brave man atthe head of it, as at present, dare 
not take any step which is aggressively antagonized by the great 
banks of the great cities. Even Grover Cleveland dares not pursue 
the course he deems financially wise when they oppose. At the 
first hint of anything contrary to their settled policies come “ pre- 
dictions.” These “predictions” are threats, and they are so under- 
stood—threats to drain the gold out of the Treasury; threats to 
choke the Government to its eens. Such predictions, which every 
sensible man here understands as threats, are made on tho slightest 
and most irrelevant occasions, by the Representatives on this floor, 
of this great system. 

You can not even offer to coin out of the bullion in the Treasury 
and issue silver dollars (which even the monometallists admit to be 
worth in “intrinsic value” nearly 50 cents on the dollar), to take 
the place in circulation of paper dollars (which all admit to be 
worth intrinsically nothing), without being met with these threats— 
these “‘ predictions,”—this cry, as John Alien says, of, “Oh! we'll get 
ecared and make a run on the gold in the Treasury.” These gentle- 
men have us on the hip, my fellow Democrats. They play with 
loaded dice. They have the power not only to predict, but to fulfill 
their predictions. They make even brave, bold, sturdy Grover 
Cleveland quail and eower before the wraith of their power, and 
force him to steps that neither you nor I believe he wanted to take, 
or would have taken, except in obedience to what seemed to him to 
be the behest of imperative necessity in the_face of these ‘‘ predic- 
tions. 

But do not understand me as railing against the national banking 
system. It is in some respects_one of the best systems in the world; 
a failure though, and objectionable in the respects that I have out- 
lined. But if the mt national banking system were the ideal 
peng of the world, it is deomed: and wise men will take note of 

e fact and act accordingly. We must have, in its stead, a system 
of safe, sound, elastic bank circulation. Whether the banks do 
business under State or national charters, something must take the 
place of the present system, I say. What? Shall it be a new 
national banking system? I have no objection to that, if shorn of 
the defects of the present one, and made responsive to the needs of 
commerce and the on iesm I will go further, and say that I believe 
such a system can ormulated andinaugurated. But upon what 
plan mayit bedone? Upon deposit of securities? Ifso, whatsecu- 
rities? National securities will be all soon exhausted. 

Shall the deposit be of State securities? I thonght, myself, at 
one time, that this was the key which would unlock the combination 
and I introduced a bill involving the idea of State and nat 
banks, both conducted indifferentty on the basis of a deposit of State 
and national securities, but I have thought better of it. It would, 
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in my opinion, bring about a world of clash between our two gov- 
ernmental systems. If the securities deposited then for a national 
banking system could not be the bonds of the States and munici- 
palities, would railroad and other private securities, with no taxing 
power behind them, answer the purpose? This, in my opinion, 
would lead to a world of back-stair “influence” and corporate cor- 
ruption. For somebody would have to determine what railroads or 
other corporation bonds could be accepted safely as a security 
deposit. Stocks and bends would rise and fall as they were listed 
or blacklisted by this authority. Every railroad in the country 
would exert all the influence possible to have its bonds listed in 
order to enhance their value in the market and enable them, if need 
were, to refund at lower rates of interest. 


If a system with security deposit could not then be established, 
could one be established with a circulation based on capital? Ido 
not doubt it; but this system would be equally strong with a 
given circulation and a given capital, whether the banks were doing 
business under State or national charters; hence, no necessity for 
nationalizing it and thus to some extent, at anyrate, centralizing 
the money power of the country. If by any means you can secure 
a safe proportion of notes to capital, it could be done in the case of 


State banks, under the requirements for State charter provisions, as 
set forth in the Swanson bill, or some other bill framed on like 
principles, thus giving to the people a system equally safe and 
elastic, and at the same time decentralizing the money power and 
permitting the financial bleod to flow back from the overfull cen- 
ters to the extremities now suffering from lack of blood. 

If not a national system, then will you have a mixed system? 
The bill of my friend, Mr. Warner of New York, is based upen 
this idea. The cardinal defect about it is, that you have one 
authority requiring, and another enforcing and superintending and 
supervising and forfeiting. 

Would you, then, have a common system—a bill formulating a 
complete banking law, and permitting incorporation at will under 
state or national charter, leaving:men to take their choice—invok- 
ing the principle of the “survival of the fittest,” and subjecting 
all, who circulate notes under the provisions of the law, to the same 
revenue tax orto none? This was my idea in the bill originally in- 
troduced by me. 

Iam satisfied now that I attempted to go too much into detail. 
I do not, myself, now indorse all the provisions of that bill. I 
would now limit myself to prescribing a few broad, leading provis- 
ions of safeguard. The principle, however, of having Federal inter- 
ference stop with the appearance of the prescribed provisions in the 
State charter, and of having no post-charter interference of the 
Federal Government, I would still retain. This principle is retained 
inthe Swanson bill. Besides that, a bill like mine can not now pass, 
It arouses the opposition of both extrenies. 

The last thing left, then, is a State system, simply and purely 
leaving the National system aside as a separate question for separate 
consideration. The question then arises, shall the repeal of the 10 
per cent tax, which is a necessary forerunner to the inauguration 
of a State-bank system, be a repeal unconditionally and in toto, or 
a partial repeal, that isa repeal as to such banks as issue under 
State charters containing certain provisions, intended to safeguard 
cireulating notes, and prescribed by Congressin the Act of Exemp- 
tion. This last system is the one which I personally prefer. It is 
indorsed by conservative men who stand in fear of ‘‘ wildcat” cur- 
rencies. It met the approbation of the Bankers’ Association of 
Mississippi, who expressed their views to that effect in a resolution 
adopted by them in their annual meeting before the last at my 
native town. 

The Bankers’ Association of Mississippi went still further in their 
last annual meeting at Meridian, Miss., but I am satisfied that, 
although they used general tezms, they meant what they did in the 
resolution passed at the first meeting above referred fo. In this 
eonnection I wish to have read an address delivered to the Bankers’ 
Association of Mississippi, by Mr. C. W. Robinson, of Meridian, on 
May 26, 1894, a gentleman well known in banking ecireles. I insert 
it here, as well as the resolution then passed, because it expresses, 
as well as I can, or better than I can, a great many ideas that are 
pertinent to the question in hand. I omit such part of the address 
as does not bear directly upon the question in hand. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the law imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent on the circulation of State banks should be repealed, and our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators are respectfully urged to do all they can toward secur- 
ing its repeal.” ; 

moving the adoption of this resolation, Mr. Robinson spoke as follows: 

Mr. President: The little training I have had asa banker has been received 
bebind the counters of a national bank, and I began the study of this question 
oe against repealing the law taxing State bank cireulation. In common 
with all of you, { began studying this question when the National Democratis 
convention, which assembled in Chicago in July, 1492, adopted this resolution as 
one plank of the platform: 

“We recommend that the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues be repealed.” 

This resolation, ado wi t serious —— pledged the Democratic 
party to the repeal, fealty to the party binds us as Democrats to vote in favor 
of the pending resolution. 

I am in favor of the repeal of this tax, because it is repugnant to the Constita 
tion of the United States. and when was only justified by its friends and 
supporters on the ground of its being a war measure and absolutely necessary to 
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enablo the Government to sell its bonds to be used by national banks as a basis 
for bank circulation. That the measures then adopted were beneficial and 
served their purpose admirably none will deny. No one conversant with the 
practical workings of the national bank a will deny its gress merit; but 
sir, it does not meet the requirements of the present, as was fully demonstrated 
by the experience of last summer. 

I favor the repeal of the tax, because I believe we should have a system of bank 
circulation that possesses elasticity; a system that will enable the banks of the 
country to increase their circulation in times of need. We know that for three or 
four months every fall there is a stringency in the money markets of the South 
and West, and that we all have to go to New York for money; and, sir, New York 
names the rate. Last fall New York said to most of us, ‘‘We can't let you have 
money at any rate."" Now, sir, I submit that this state of affairs ought not to 
exist. I submit that the West and South should not be dependent on the East 
for money with which to move their crops. 

Why, sir, a bank in Mississippi with $100,000 worth of good State, county, and 
municipal bonds in its safe, is not allowed to issue one dollar of circulation on 
the oe of these bonds. It may have, in addition to these bonds, $300,000 
worth of bills receivable, based on the wealth of the country tributary to it, yet, 
in times of need like those we so recently passed Coons , this bank can not 

ledge this entire $400,000 worth of securities and iseue a single circulating note. 
fe want, and should have, the right to issue a safe circulating medium, to be 
used when there is a demand for it, and to be retired when that demand is at an 


end. 
. 7 + * a 


I favor the repeal of this tax, because its repeal wil! enable the State to base 
the circulation of their banks largely on State, county, and municipal bonds, and 
will so enhance the value of this class of bonds, will so increase the demand for 
them, as to enable our States, counties, and municipalities to issue and sell at par 
bonds bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent per annum, while they 
now tind it difficult to sell bonds bearing interest at 6 wy cent per annum. 

Sir, New York and the East know what is for their interest in this matter. 
They know that it is largoly to their interest to have the West and South pay 
tribute to thom. To have the West and South, when money is easy, keep in the 
Kast their surplus money, which, at present, amounts to nearly $100,000,000; but, 
sir, our first duty is regard for the interests of Mississippi, and we need not fear 
te speak here to-day what we believe to be her interests.’ 

Unconditional repeal arouses much apprehension, based on the his- 
tory of banks of circulation in the United States. Some of it is 
rational apprehension; much more, and most of it, is vague, indefi- 
nite, and unreasoning. Butin the world of finance, at any rate, 
faith is certainly as mighty as works. A general mistrust, however 
illfounded, would either break, or render profitless, the soundest 
bank in the world. Nowhere is the “bogey man” so nearly a real 
man as in the world of finance. There is a prevailing dread of 
‘turning forty-four state legislatures loose” to ve wild-cat 
money,” as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gear], I believe it was, 
expressed it. I do not share this apprehension, but I realize its 
eee existence, and that realization should weigh with all 
ol us. 

Inthis connection! will say that I was amused when the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] quoted Patrick Henry as saying that the 
light of experience was the only safe lamp by which to guide our foot- 
steps, and immediately afterwards betrayed the fact that he must 
have considered it a sort of dark-lantern, for evidently he thought 
that theonly ase of experience to man was to teach him to imitate the 
errors of the past. It has been an idea of mine that it was a lamp 
whose light tanght him to avoid those errors. The gentleman from 
Illinois and others dwelt at great length upon the “ wild-cat” and 
“red-dog” currency, which characterized the experimental epoch 
of American banking. To a man, they forgot to tell you that in 
1860 thore was not asingle State bank of issue in the United States 
whose notes were not at par, and constituting a safe and sound cir- 
culating medium, 

They forgot to tell you that the Bank of Louisiana, for instance, 
although Louisiana was inastate of “ rebellion against the Govern- 
mont,” and all the business interests there and in the South were in 
a condition of chaos, maintained at par its circulating notes until 
the city of New Orleans fell into the hands of Gen Butler, and 
that subsequently to that period it met dollar for dollar in gold 
every outstanding obligation. They forgot to tell you that at the 
very time this 10 per cent prohibitive tax was imposed upon State 
bank issues (in 1865), it was done for the purpose of forcing the 
notes of State banks out of circulation, in order to make room for 
the national-bank notes. This necessity proves that State banks 
were then efficient and pee. For some time prior to the 
imposition of this tax, national-bank notes and State-bank notes 
were circulating in the Northern States side by side, and people 
were everywhere taking the State-bank notes in preference. 

That legislation was absolutely necessary upon the of the 
National Government to drive out of circulation those State bank 
—— were considered by the people as the safest and most 
satisfactory, to make way for the national-bank notes so much 
boasted of now. They forgot to tell you that in several instances 
State-bank notes were at par and in others at a premium when the 
paper money of the Government itself, green bottomed upon 

he faith an property of the Government, with the vast power 
of the Federal Union behind them, were at a discount, and when 
~~ -piagmaee notes also were circulating at less than par value in 
go. . 

To show you how foolish and fancied much of, this erence 
about wild-cat currency is, I shall read from an article of Mr. M. 
D. Harter, which appeared in the March, 1893, number of the Annals 
American Academy of Political Sciences, pages 34 and 35: 

The national which ins the fourth in 

Sau Tah ra 


history, began in it should date from when the 
10 por cent tax upon State- Sicsbaion Reoea =e na- 


* 


tional system, Just here we must not fail to remember that at this time (1865) 


there was practically no such thing as “ wild-cat’’ money, and the State-bank 
notes and State banks themselves were so popular, and had such a strong hold 
upon the business public, and were in such high favor with the people, thet it re- 
quired the most enormous rate of taxation ever known in history and the most 
arbitrary commercial law ever passed by Congress to force the notes of State banks 
out of circulation. 

In this connection, too, it is a most significant fact that out of the great sum of 
$150,000, 000 of State-bank notes then in circulation practically all of it was redeemed 
in full and without entailing loss upon the holders. A still more striking com- 
mentary upon the excellence of State-bank-note circulation is the fact that for 

years after the passage of the national-bank act the notes of a number of State 

nks were worth far more than those of any national bank. You cou’d buy 
with $1 of State-bank money as high as $2, and even $2.80, in national-bank notes 
in 1564. In fact, from 1861 on, until they entirely disappeared from circula- 
tion, the notes of a number of State banks were always very much more valu- 
able than the legal-tender notes of the United States. This is especially worth 
of mention when the ignorant, the hasty, and prejudiced cry out against all ban 
notes issued under State authority. 


The main and most serious argument made against any repeal not 
unconditional is that this tax is an unconstitutional exercise of Fed- 
eral power. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that it isnot. I am free toadmit that had I been one of the judges 
I could not have decided the case as the court did, but the court 
was composed of infinitely abler lawyers than I, and I have no infor- 
mation that would justify me in saying that they were not equally 
honest. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I admit the right and duty 
of a legislator to decide constitutional questions coordinately with, 
and independently of, the Federal courts; but while I recognize the 
right, it is a right to be exercised only when the unconstitutional- 
ity of a measure is wap and palpable, and I think, where there is 
any doubt at all in the mind of the legislator, that public policy, in 
behalf of stability of construction, demands that the egislator 
himself should lean rather to the opinion of the court than to his 
own. By the way, I find some very sound common sense on this 
subject in the Annals of American Academy of Political Sciences of 
March, 1893, on 2 and 3, in an article from the penof Mr. 
Horace White, which I shall insert in my remarks. I do not agree 
with him altogether as to the grounds and basis of the court’s 
opinion, but, admitting them to be as stated by him, the recogni- 
tion of a fait accompli is the point of wisdom in it: 


The constitutionality of the tax has been called in question. The Supreme 
Court held, in the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, that it was not repugnant to the 
Constitution. There may be room for difference of opinion as to the scope of the 
decision, but sons to my reading the court held the right of Congress to 
tax bank notes existed, and that the judicial department of the Government could 
not prescribe limitations to the legislative department upon the exercise of its 
acknowledged powers. 

A different question is raised when we look at the mora! and economical fea- 
tures of the tax. If you can tax bank notes, not for the purpose of raising reve- 
nue, i. e., not for the usual purposes of taxation, but for something quite differ- 
ent, you may tax anybody or ewe Aon the same principles. The debate shows 
that the tax was inpeoed’| to kill State-bank notes, not to obtain money for public 
uses. Such power can be iavoked to destroy een to take away any 
man’s livelihood, and to reduce him to gary. is power was invoked a few 
years foes destroy the industry, and there is now pending a b 
which passed one branch of 


to tax out of existence the business 0: 
making a certain class of contracts called ‘‘ futures.” 
. rg * * * * *. 


od: to a well-kn fe la, is di d heterod 
to nom Soup,” EEN wap 00 tar your Wastnass oct of Saistines Deeunse 10 inter. 
feres with mine, I shall begin by eee Congressmen that you are a bad fel- 
low and that influence over the young is pernicious. I confess that I was 
captivated with the idea of taxing the jana lot out of existence by act of 
Congress, but I see now thata better way was found. I hope, that if anotherround 
fought with that monster, that means may be devised for overcoming it 
without resort to so doubtful an expedient; for there is no limit to its oppressions 
7 is admitted that you may use the Nauing power for other p : 
the public fisc. But we are confronted the fact that the thing 
done. If the means were questionable, still we are not responsible. The 
blame, if any, is on the last on. Are we required, upon sentimental or 
other to undo what they did, even at the risk of producing chaos? I con- 
sin of inflicting a bad currency upon the people the d est that a gov- 
ernment can commit. Hence it becomes us, before answering this question, to 
look at the probable consequences. 
But beyond that, even if it be admitted that the tax is unconsti- 
tutional, a partial repeal does not peacgniee its constitutionality. 
When I ransom my friend from bandits, I do not recognize their 
right to have taken him nor their right to hold him. 
tlemen who hold this tax unconstitutional, also hold that a 
tariff for protection, or for any arpa other than revenue, is 
unconstitutional, and yet they and I voted for the Wilson bill, 
which contains after page of protective duties. Why? Because 
it was the best Dill we cou! It was ransoming some, though 
not all, of the things needed by our friends, the people, from the 
power of tariff bandits, We shall probably vote for a bill, which 
will come out of conference after the Senate has acted on the Wilson 
bill, con still more numerous protective features. Do you 
hold that, by that vote, inaugurating legislation more just and 
beneficent than the present law and aoeeementy needed by the 
ple, you can be held to admit the constitutivnality of protection f 
You shall be, at least, a step nearer the Constitution. . 
As I have said, when I am brought, as I am now, to a choice 
between the t centralized inelastic system and one of per- 
fectly free State banking, I shall certainly indorse the latter by 
bie m= for uy “me out oa out, totally, and without conditions. 
But I fear that I shall never cease to regret that the two extremes 
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of opinion in this House have succeeded in making that the issue— 
the practical and sole issue here and now. , 

I fear also that the wrong presentation of the issue will lead up 
to a defeat of the entire movement to restore State banks of issue, 
and will leave the party which I love so well with one more shat- 
tered promise—one more broken pledge ;—the people with one more 
‘harvest of barren regret.” 

Mr. Swanson’s bill meets with my fall approval. I do not mean 
by that that it is the best bill that I can imagine for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose in hand, but I am inclined to think that it 
is tho best which will pass the House. Itis brief. I shall read it. 

H. R. 6763. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
April 20, 1894.—Referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SWANSON introduced the following bill: 

A bill for the repeal of the tax upon the notes of State banks and banking associ- 
ations under certain conditions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen'atives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax 
on notes of State banks or State banking associations, cither when used for cir- 
eulation and paid out, or when used for circulation, or paid out, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed as to all notes of such State banks or State bank- 
ing associations as shall be authorized to issuo notes by the laws of the State 
in which they are peepeennres: situate: Provided, That the law of tho State 
under which said banks or banking associations issue notes, or the charter of 
incorporation of said State bank or State banking association, shall contain the 
following requirements, namely: 

First. That no such bank or banking association shall issue or have in circula- 
tion notes in excess of seventy-five per centum of its paid-up and unimpairod 
capital stock, 

ond. That the holders of the circulating notes have a first lien upon all the 
assets of such bank or banking association for the payment of said circulating 
notes. 

Third. That cach shareholder of such bank or banking association is made per- 
sonally liable for the payment of all of its sonenene notes of circulation to an 
amount equal to the par value of the shares held by him, together with any 
amount not paid up on such shares. 

Fourth. at the notes issued by such State bank or State banking association 
shall be redeemed upon presentation and demand at the counter of such bank 
= banking association in money made a legal tender by the laws of the United 

tates. 

Fifth. That an examination of the affairs of such bank or banking association 
shall be made at least tive times per year by some State officer thereto duly au- 
thorized by the State, and that the results of such examinations shall be published 
in some newspaper or newspapers, to be designated by the laws of the State or 
by some officer of the State thereto duly authorized. 

Sec. 2. That the imposition of the foregoing conditions shall not prevent any 
— from imposing other conditions not inconsistent with the requirements of 

8 act. 


This sort of bill, according in principle with the one introduced 
by me, restores a system of State banking, and in doing so it does 
what practically and independent of all theories all of us seek. Its 
enactment would enable the people of the rural districts to obtain 
much-needed banking facilities with much-needed circulating notes. 
These notes to be issued by the banks, whose issues are exempted 
under the Swanson bill, are, first, perfectly safe, because of the 
clause of individual liability, because of the clause which gives to 
the note-holder the first lien upon all the assets of the bank for the 
payment of the note, because of the clause which limits the issue of 
the bank to an amount not to exceed three-quarters of its paid-up 
and unimpaired capital, and because of the clause which requires 
eurrent redemption by the bank of its notes on demand at the 
counter. 

Let us compare banks doing business under the provisions of this 
ee law to some of the most-noted safe banks of circulation. 

ake the Louisiana bank first, of which I have already spoken. 
That required a specie reserve equal to one-third of all its liabilities 
to the public, including depositors as well as note-holders; the other 
two-thirds of its liabilities both to note-holders and depositors, 
were represented by commercial paper. I take it our limitation is 
safer than that. Under the Louisiana banking law all banks were to 
be examined by a board of State officers quarterly ; under the Swan- 
son bill the examination is to be five timesa year; and the statement 
of the examiners is to be published. That law required all banks 
to pay their balances to each other in specie every Saturday under 
penalty of being immediately put in ljquidation. . 

Our bill requires that the notes shall be paid on demand in cash 
at the counter under such -penalties as the State may prescribe. 
The Lonisiana law required no pledged security for the circulating 
notes of the banks, nor did it put any limit on the amount of their 
issues, unless the requirement that a specie reserve of 33 per cent, 
to be held against all liabilities, whether deposits or notes, were a 
limitation. This bill requires that the issue shall nog exceed three- 
fourths of the paid-up eee capital, and specially protects 
note-holders, over and above the ordinary reserve, to protect deposi- 
tors—a protection which is extended now, and will hereafter always 
be extended, to depositors under any State banking system. 

The old Indiana bank, which was modeled after the Scottish bank- 
ing system, and which has met with much eulogy in this discussion 
by debaters on both sides, limited the amount of circulating notes 
to double the capital minus the debits of the bank. This certainly is 
not as safe a provision as one which limits those notes to three- 
fourths of the paid-up, unimpaired capital. The Suffolk bank sys- 
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tem, which by agreement of all was one of the best that ever existed, 
tad no characteristic feature, except that of daily redemption, at 
a central bank, which is but little if any better than the require- 
ment of this bill. The Suffolk bank system also required what this 
bill does, namely, that the note-holder should be protected by hav- 
ing @ first lien on all the assets of the bank. The Bank of France, 
one of the soundest financial institutions in the world, has no 
special provisions for the protection of note-holders. There is a 
reserve fund of securities and specie, practically in proportion of 
half and half, held against both notes and deposits. 

In this connection it must be remembered that each State can 
provide further safe-guards if it choose. ‘This bill is only the skele- 


ton of what must be; not the body of what may be. All that is 
prescribed in this act of Congress is, that no State shall in its charter 
destroy or nullify the essential requirements herein prescribed as 
prerequisites to exemption. There is nothing to prohibit the re- 


quirement by any State of a deposit of State, county, or municipal 
bonds, or other securities, against the notes. Many States will 
make this further requirement, because replete with many advan- 
tages from a standpoint of public policy, and public credit, inde- 
pendently of mere banking considerations. For such a require- 
ment would increase the demand for public securities, thereby not 
only lowering the rate of interest at which they could be refunded 
and thus reducing the present tax burden laid upon the people to 

ay interest upon their State, county, and municipal indebtedness, 

ut would result in improving the credit of the State or county or 
municipality, and enabling it to float in a ready, if not greedy, 
market, bonds from the proceeds of which to do much-needed local 
improvement. 

Anything which adds responsibility, power, and significance to 
the States is a matter of grave benefit, to my mind. 

I hope I have shown that the notes under this bill would be per- 
fectly safe, safer as a matter of current redemption than national- 
bank notes, and equally safe as a matter of final redemption. The 
provisions abound in greater safety than those under which the notes 
of the excellent banks mentioned by me have been issued. 

So much for safety. Llasticity is the next requisite. It is secured 
by leaving the bank perfectly free to issue as few or as many notes as 
it chooses, up to the prescribed limit of three-fourths of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital of the bank. This, combined with the fea- 
ture of redemption in lawful money of the United States on de- 
mand at the counter, make a system highly elastic and altogether 
automatic, responding by the profitable promptings of self-interest to 
trade needs in the locality. 

At harvest-moving and crop-gathering time the banks will lend 
their notes up to or nearly up to the three-quarters limit. When 
the crop has been marketed and sold the notes will come back in the 
channels of trade to the bank for redemption or deposit; and de- 
posit would be redemption. Thus the bank of issuance will be the 
bank of redemption. Currency will be abundant when the demand 
for money is greatest and when, therefore, loans are most needed. 
A contraction of the circulation towards the bank counter will fol- 
low the repayment of loans succeeding the sale of crops, when loans 
are not in as great demand. Thus currency needs and currency 
supply will go hand in hand. The farmer borrows and pays his 
hands and his merchant, the latter of whom deposits in bank and 
checks on the deposit for current expenses, or to obtain bills of 
exchange from his local bank to pay his debts in the commercial 
centers—St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, and elsewhere. This 
billof exchange closes up the circuit and marks the redemption of 
the local bank note by the bank of its issuance. 

The objection has been made that here is “Federal control,” 
‘** Federal interference ” with ‘‘ State chartered institutions.” This 
objection would be conclusive, if true. Preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, all clash between the two autonomies—State and national— 
is a thing of more importance to the welfare of the American people 
and the happiness of their posterity than all the money legislation 
in the world. 

Nothing could be further from the purpose or effect of my ideas 
as embodied in the Swanson bill, or any other bill framed from the 
same standpoint. 

All that the Federal Government has right or jurisdiction to do 
under a bill of this sort is this: The internal revenue-collector has 
a right to inspect the charter of a bank claiming exemption to 
determine this sole question—whether the several provisious pre- 
scribed in this act of Congress, as prerequisites of exemption from 
the tax, do or do not, as a visual fact, exist in the charter issued to the 
bank by the State, or in the general banking laws of the State. 

If these provisions are not found in the charter or the law, the 
issue is not exempt. If they are found there the issue is exempt. 

It is true that if the bank and the internal-revenne collecter 
differ, if we can suppose it possible for them to differ on a matter 
so palpable one way or the other, then the Federal district court 
would have to decide the question. But it could decide this ques- 
tion only, this simple question and none other: ‘‘ Are the provi- 
sions contained in this State charter or this State law the same as 
the provisions prescribed in this act of Congress?” From that 
moment on forever, the question having been decided in the aftirma- 
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tive, this Federal Government with its internal-revenue collector 

and district judge, and this State institution chartered to issue cir- 

culating notes, will go their separate ways, réjoicing or grieving, as 

ae be. From that moment of time they are divorced forever. 

And yet, at that moment of time, safe banking would have been 

— not only safe, but elastic, automatic, and sufficiently uniform 
ing. 

The State having inserted in its charter these provisions, pre- 
scribed by Congress as —— of exemption, in the interest 
of the whole people, and having thus ressed its sovereign will 
on the bank, can = trusted implicitly to maintain and enforce its 
own laws through its own officers. Once induced to enact the pro- 
visions as a ines of its ban laws for the sake of the exemption 
from Federal tax, there is no further of interference or control 
of its chartered institution, save by its own authority. The sov- 
ereignty and rightful independeney of tho State is unimpeached 
and unthreatened by a ward or a thought. 

As a matter of scarcely less importance, I may remind you that 
this bill makes requirement for examination at least five times a 
year by State officers and for publication of the results of such 
examination and of the bank statement. 

These provisions are le. There is one other which I would 
like to see engrafted upon the bill in the interest (and I will frankly 
state it) of forcing more silver coin inte circulation. This would be 
a clause excepting from the exemption all bank notes, whether 
issued by State or national banks, in sume of less than $10. 

Now I come to the question of wniformity.. The principle under- 
lying this bill, and in accordance with which all bank issues would 
circulate, secures a sufficient uniformity—a uniformity of safeguard 
and of banking laws—to the extent of the requirements of the bill. 


Uniformity as to mere and engraving is not secured, not 
aimed at, nor needed. I —- I would rather secure lack of 
uniformity in these. respects. State’s issue will be uniform 


within itself. Any man, who might be timorous h or foolish 
enough to want to know,could know at ogce by looking at the note 
what State it emanated . 

The inauguration of State on this basis may not be as 
radical an announcement of theo constitutional principle as 
some would like; but it is better than that; it is a possible actual- 
ity. Solon said, in attempting to secure the passage of a law, that 
it was not the best law conceivable, but that it was the best which 
the people would accept. I believe that this bill, or some bill much 
like it, is the nearest approxim 
ee omy - the — Sonn — oe the _ 

tives of the p>ople here and presuma peop 
of them, who mes them here, will now acce , 

It is the first step in the great work of divorcing the money ques- 
tion from the currency question. Their confusion has been “the 
Hliad of all our woes.” This divorce will be the first step, which 
will finally lead te putting Federal finances on a specie fees <f where 
they have not been since 1861. This once ee there will 
be no longer possibility or dread of “ draining gold out of the 
‘Preasury.” 

Our Government should make, and was intended to make, only 
gold and silvera legal tender. is is not only the sole + of the 
Government, but it is a duty of the Government, and it had no 
right to degrade either. States have the right tomake both a legal 
tender, despite “ law of C tothe contrary. For instance, 
the State of New York can d@ Canadian coins a legal tender. 
Pennsylvania has declared the silver dollar a full legal tender. 

But the States are prohibited from making an: g but gold and 


silver a legal tender. And this provision is athing not to be regret- 
ted, but a subject of m. For the tender quality 
never made a note good ; nor was it ever te bolster up a 


good note. All history attests this, and it is a fact worthy of all 
remembrance. So all this talk about the “duty of the National Gov- 
a to provide all the money the country requires” falls to the 
ground, 

Notes, whether bank or Government notes, are not money; they 
are substitutes for money. ‘They may be, under sound financial sys- 
tems, as good as money. For practical purposes of commercial 
exchange, they can be made even better money, as are Bank 
of England no because equally safe and more convenient. In 
the intendment of our Constitution, as of common sense, only that 
which can be “coined” is money. As I have said in the beginning 
of my remarks, and silver were m before there ever was & 
law requiring to be aceepted as su there was ever 
a mint—like Topsy, they ‘* — be money, because God 
a —_ _— certain utes . made them —. 
sui »hepurpose. Both would bemoney everyw: equally 
and fully te-day, but for laws here and elsewhere oe 
against one or the otherof them. Law can values, or distur 
values; it can not create them. Paper is net never wasmoney. 
It is and always was a promise to pay money, depending for its value 
on the financial ability of, and on confidence in, the giver out of the 
promise. This whether the giver out of the promise be a Govern- 
a nee promise be or be not made a legal 


The paper promises, or paper money as they are commonly called 
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issued by banks—the Bank of England, Bank of France, the Reichs 
Bank, the Bank of Amsterdam, the admirable system of Scottish 
banks, the Louisiana, South Carolina, Indiana, and Massachusetts 
State banks before the war, and even the notes issued by the wild-cat 
banks of the South, Southwest, and West daring the flush days— 
never suffered such “‘upsand downs” and “collapses,” as the Gov- 
ernment currencies of the world have suffered. I have not the time 
to go intoit, but you can all recall the French assignats, the Russian 
and Austrian paper, Argentine Confederacy paper, American Conti- 
nental paper (although the colonies succeeded in gaining their inde- 
pendence), the horrible fluetuations of greenbacks during the war, 
and so forth and so on. The history of Government paper money 
abuses is the history of trade disturbances and collapses and of 
human suffering. 

All Government paper suffers from the defect of not being cur- 
rently convertible, no matter how inexhaustible the resources of the 
Governments back of them. This lack of current redeemability, 
convertibility on demand into coin, which is due to the fact that 
there is no specific property pledged for the redemption of the note 
and to popular distrust in the willingness of the people to tax them- 
selves for ultimate redemption, bring about fluctuations and depre- 
ciation. Depreciation is necessarily succeeded by the suffering 
which aceompanies the attempt to resume specie payments. It is 
very questionable to-day whether or not the best Government paper 
im the world, viz, the outstanding greenbacks of the United States 
Government, even if no addition was made to their existing volume, 
would stand the strain of a year’s war without depreciation. The 
people have been miseducated long enough. ‘Divorce money and 
currency.” Divorce money and currency. Take the currency of 
the country out of politics. Let business needs dictate its volume. 

With free coinage of gold and silver the alchemy of God in the 
storehouse of nature will control the velume of money, furnishing 
@ heaven-sent automatic money beyond the control of money sharks 
to contract or of demagogues to inflate. 

With a system of bank-note circulation issued by. business men for 
business purposes, in response to business needs under safe and gen- 
eral charter provisions, the people’s business needs will control anto- 
matically and independently of politics or politicians, the volume of 
the currency. 2 

A free, automatic money and an elastic, automatic curreney are 
the pillars which will support the temple of the people’s finance 
against every storm. 

But I promised you not to make a speech. Now, the attitude in 
which I am placed this evening in being compelled to talk in the 
wake of the excellent exposition of the sound principles which con- 
trol the problems of banking and currency given us by Mr. HARTER, 
of Ohio, reminds me of an anecdote about my friend and colleague 
JouN ALLEN, who is now absent from our midst, at the bedside of a 
beloved and sick wife. 

My friend Joun ALLEN had promised to go down to Kemper County 
with another friend, Jim Neville, who was the district attorney of 
udicial district, to make a political speech. The political pot 
iling, and they were expected to go down and ‘‘save the 


mo r quantity of eloquence, humor, and Democracy could 
have been bottled up in two men than was bottled up in John and 
Jim. For some reasom Neville could not ge; but sometime after- 
wards he went down to the same county on some other business. 
He hired a buggy and had a negro boy to drive him, and while going 
over the long and dusty country roads, to while away the time, he 
said to the bey: “ Has Private JOHN ALLEN been down here lately?” 
The negro says, “ No, sah; hedoan’ com down much like he use ter.” 
Neville said, ‘‘ Well, I understood he was to come down here and 
make a speech some days ago.” To this the negro replied, ‘Yes, 
sir; since you ’members me of it, the white folks did have a sort 0’ 
meetin’, and I believe Mr. ALLEN wasdar.” “ Did he make aspeech?” 
“No, sah; he ain’t ’zactly made no speech;” but thar was anoder 
white gentleman name Col. Stackpole what got up and made a 
speech, and arter he was frough Mr. ALLEN riz up, he did, and made 
a few onnecessary remarks.” [Laugivter.] : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on Friday morn- 
ing, under the rules, I should have been entitled to thirty min- 
utes. I consented to yield the floor with the understanding that 
I was to have that time later in the debate. I now wish to use 


a ~~ of that time. 
SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized. 
[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix.] 


that 
was 
coun 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

An aet (H.R. 5779) to grant certain lands to the township 
board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery purposes. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 5o’clock and 
35 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of the Old School Pres 
byterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark. (REPORT 
No. 1025.) 

By Mr. RICHARDS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(S. 73) for the relief of William J. Cornell and Joseph M. Cor- 
nell. (RePpoRT No. 1026.) 

Also, a bill (S.223) for the relief of Isham T. Owens, of Mis- 
souri. (REPORT No, 1027.) 








CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6052) granting a pension to Bernard Clark, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A bill (H.R. 7349) to provide 
for the appointment of a public administrator in the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 7350) to regulate the 
practice in the courts of the United States in jury trials—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIEFER: A bill (H. R. 7351) to provide for the peace- 
ful arbitration and adjustment of difficulties between caneleaure 
and employés, to establish a board of arbitration, and to prevent 
hostilities pending the settlement of questions at issue between 
the parties affected—to the Committee on Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 7352) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of William J. Blain—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. RK. 7353) for the relief of Chris- 
tian Frederickson, Fredonia, Kans.—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs... 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7354) for the relief J. N. Jacobs, of Coyville, 
Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7355) for the relief of J. P. Swatzell, late 
postmaster at Elk City, Kans.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7356) to remove 
the charge of desertion against Henry Briody—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7357) grant- 
ing jurisdiction to the Court of Claims, notwithstanding any 
statutory bar, of the claims of J. F. Bailey & Co.—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 7358) for the relief of 
Mary Sharp College, of Winchester, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7359) to pension 
Samuel F. Tenant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of New*Hampshire: Petition of Albert M. 
Hardy and 45 others, of West Swanzey, N. H., praying that fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies,orders,or associations operating upon 
the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, sick, 
accident, and other benefits to members, be exempt from the 
operations of any income tax which may be enacted—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of William G. Himrod, relative to filtering 
the Potomac water used in the District of Columbia, and pro- 

sing a plan therefor—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
um bia. 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Memorial of Joseph Holton, of 
Aspen, Colo., relative to coinage of silver, issuance of bonds, 
ete.—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of William L Blain, late of Com- 

y M, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry Volun- 
rs, for removal of charge of desertion—-to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, members of va- 
rious fraternal beneficiary orders, in favor of the exemption of 
such orders from income or other tax—to the Committees on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of Gerald H. Beard, for legis- 
lation to suppress lotteries—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of 73 citizens of Philadelphia and 
15 of West Philadelphia, Pa.; 59 of Denver, Colo.; 42 of Rut- 
land, Vt., and 30 of Chicago, I11., for the passage of House bill 
5804, an act to promote the safety of employs upon railroads 


to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of Will T. Wa ind others, 
of Kansas City, Kan., to exempt fraternal aid so mm the 
operations of the law relating to income tax—to the C \ittes 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. M. McGiffin, for the enactment . law 
placing the town of Miami, Ind. T., under Territorial or other 
jurisdiction—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Modern Woodmen of America, 
against the income tax on fraternal societies—to the Cominittee 


| on Ways and Means. 
| Also, protest of Lutheran Church, of Marengo, Iowa, against 
| God in the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUK: Papers to accompany House bill 7348 for the 
relief of Henry Hubbard, of Baltimore, Md.—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KYLE: Resolution of Farmers’ Alliance of Panola 
County, Miss., protesting against the extension of the time for 
the payment by the Central and Union Pacific Railroads—to the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: Petition and resolution of laboring peo- 
ple at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., praying for permanent em 
ployment in navy-yard at Norfolk, Va.—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OATES: Papers to accompany House bill 7338, to re- 
organize and increase the efficiency of the infantry regiments, 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: Resolution of the Union Veteran Legion, 
No. 72, of Bridgewater, Pa., protesting against the passage of 
House bill No. 5575—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Memorial of dealers in leaf to- 
bacco in Paducah, Ky., praying amendment to that section of 


the Wilson bill relating to leaf tobacco—to the Committee on 
Ways aud Means. 

By Mr. WHITING: Protests of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churehes of Utiea, New Haven, Ruth, Kilmanogle, Sterling, 
and Port Hope, all of Michigan, against the passage of House 
bill 120—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1894, 


The Senate mot at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings; when, on motionof Mr. TELLER and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Congress 
of American Physicians and Surgeons, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation tending to interfere with the ad- 
vancement of medicine by means of experiments upon animals 
conducted by properly qualified persons; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, remonstrating against the proposed 
reduction of medical officers in the United States Army; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARRIS presented petitions of D. B. Johnston and sundry 
other citizens of Dyersburg; of A. J. Collinsworth and sundry 
other citizens of Alamo; of J. E. Hunt and sundry other citizens 
of Chattanooga, and of T. H. Lawrence and sundry other citizens 
of Eaton, all in the State of Tennessee, praying that the pend- 
ing tariff bill be so amended as to exempt fraternal beneficiary 
societies, orders, or associations from taxation; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presenteda petition of the Coxey Club, of Salem- 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the bill to permit public cor, 
porations, such as cities, to exercise the same privileges and 
rights in the way of issuing money as do national banks, and that 
cities be empowered to issue twenty-year bonds bearing no in- 
terest, etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also presented petitions of W. R. Swift and sundry other 
citizens of Ottawa; of C, H. Brooks and sundry other citizens of 
Wichita; of George Leis and sundry other citizens of Lawrence, 
all in the State of Kansas; and of J. B. Merrell and sundry other 
citizens of Vinita, Okla., praying that in the passage of any 
law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- 
ation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 44 citizens of York County, 
Me., and a petition of 10 citizens of Piscataquis, Me., praying 
that in the passage of any law providing for the taxation of in- 
comes the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associ- 
ations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Hennepin County, Minn., praying that in the passage of any 
law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual 
life insurance companies and associations be exempted from tax- 
ation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented the petition of D.G. Huhn and 
sundry other citizens of Saranac, Mich., and the petition of 
Millard Mitchell and sundry other citizens of Ionia County, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to enable the 
States to enforce State laws regulating the sale of substitutes for 
dairy products; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. GORDON presented petitions of W. E. Hayne and sun- 
dry other citizens of Fulton County; of Polk Harris and sup- 
dry other citizens of Muskogee County, and of Rev. A. M. Wil- 
liams, of Savannah, all in the State of Georgia, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
oer from proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Eagle and Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Company of Columbus, Ga., praying that aniline col- 
— placed upon the free list; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of William T. Haines and 22 
other citizensof Kennebec County; of J. W. Fairbanks and 16 
other citizens of Franklin County; of F. E. Voter and 43 other 
citizens of Franklin County; of John L. Crosby and 42 other citi- 
zens of Penobscot County, and of George C. Upham and 72 other 
citizens of Aroostook County, all in the State of Maine, pray- 
ing that mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
emptedfrom the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of Henry Kemper and sun- 
dry other citizens of St. Charles County, Mo., praying that mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of L. W. Moody and 26 
other citizensof New Haven, Conn., praying thatin the poses 
of any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from taxation; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Charles Raymond and 11 
other citizens of South Norwalk, Conn., praying that fraternal 
beneficiary societies, orders, or associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of Local Assembly, No. 
5539, Knights of Labor, of Krebs, Ind. T., praying that an inves- 
tigation be made by the Interior Department as to the cause of 
the strikes of coal miners in that Territory; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I present the petition of E. E. White, 
of Washington, D. C., formerly special United States Indian 
agent in charge of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita Indian 
Agency, Ind. T., praying that certain relief be granted him for 
the performance of duties whilst in charge of that agency. I 
move that the petition be printed as a document, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agrest to. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions of N. D. Jones and 227 other 
citizens of Allegheny County; of Joseph W. Miller and 46 other 
citizens of Butler; of O. B. y and 65 other citizens of Luzerne 
County; of Alfred H. Love and 16 other citizens of Philadelphia 
County; of Robert P. Clarke and 22 other citizens of Allegheny 
County; of R. Mackenzie and 43 other citizens of Pennsylvania; 
of R. L. Orr and 21 other citizens of ae County; of D. 
M. McFarland and 43 other citizens of Chester ty; of G. B. 
M. Metzger and 87 other citizens of Philadelphia; of J. A. >. 
lor and 8 other citizens of Pittsburg; of W. H. White and 19 
other citizens of Lackawanna County; of Charles J. Harrison 
and 91 other citizens of Somerset County; of T. C. Parsons and 
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19 other citizens of Blair County; of Albert Reynolds and 21 
other citizens of Jefferson County; of J. S. Hall and 38 other 
citizens of Butler County; of T. P. Day and 43 other citizens of 
Allegheny County, and of W. J. Morgan and 65 other citizens 
of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to:lie on the table. 


JOHN M. SWIFT, 


Mr.GALLINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1846) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John M. Swift, to report it adversely and 
move its indefinite postponement, and to submit a substitute 
bill for the one referred to the committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senate bill 1846 will be postponed 
idefinitely, and the original bill will be read by its title. 

The bill (S. 2088) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill proposes to increase the pension 
of an old soldier who is insane and in destitution, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be now considered. It will take but a mo- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John M. Swift, of Oregon, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 80 per month in lieu of that which he is now receiv- 
ing, payable to his legally constituted guardian. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the order of business? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have just reported the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear just one word of ex- 
planation. What are the facts in the case? 

Mr. GALLINGER. This soldierhad an army service of three 
years. He had a hospital record for heart diseuse, and the dis- 
ease has continued from that time to the present; and yet he 
never applied for an increase of pension. He might have had 
an increased pension for twenty-five years if he had applied for 
it. He alleges heart disease, rheumatism, and sunstroke re- 
ceived at Gettysburg, but he has been unable, the lapse of time 
having been so great, to establish to the satisfaction of the Bu- 
reau that he did receive sunstroke. Ho is now hopelessly in- 
sane, requiring the constant care of another person. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The bill is all right. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DEARBORN ARSENAL GROUNDS. 

Mr. CAREY. I am directed by the Committee on Publia 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill(H. R. 
3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain lands for vil- 
lage purposes, to report it without amendment, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was the tract known as Dearborn Arsenal 
turned over to the Interior Department by the War Department? 

Mr. CAREY. I will state for the information of the Senate 
that this grant has been reported upon favorably by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It isan old arsenal building, and has no 
value whatever except in a historical ane of view, and the 

eople of the village of Dearborn, Mich., are very anxious to 
Save it reserved. - 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itisan old abandoned arsenal turned over 
by the War Department? 

Mr.CAREY. It has been turned over to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and they have reported that there is no objection to the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON RELIEF TO UNEMPLOYED PERSONS. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am directed by the Committee on 
Rules, to whom was referred the petition of Morrison I. Swift 
and othercitizens of New eS mye raying for certain measures 
for the relief of existing public distress, to report a resolution; 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special commi of five Senators on ore blis 
een pinted the President of the Senate, to whom sha —e 
ferred the of Morrison I. Swift and others, and all other petitions 


for measures of relief of such distress. 
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SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GRAY, from the special committee appointed to investi- 
te attempts at bribery, etc., submitted additional testimony 
ken by the committee; which was ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF BULLETINS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I report from the Committee on Finance 
Tariff Bulletins Nos. 40 to 44, inclusive, being replies to tariff 
inquiries in regard to agricultural products and provisions, 
spirits, wines,and other beverages, and cotton manufactures. 
I ask that the bulletins be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2089) to remove the charge 
of desertion now standing against the name of Bartholomew 
Mulcahy and grant him an honorable discharge; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2090) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion and grant an honorable discharge to Helmuth F. Sceckel; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2091) to preserve the purity 
of national legislation, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. TELLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN RESERVATION IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. ALLEN. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
call up the bill (S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and 
Gulf Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and 
Winnebago [ndian Reservation in the State of Nebraska. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after the word 
**Tndian,” to strike out ‘‘ Reservation” and insert ‘‘ Reserva- 
tions;” so as to read: 

That there is hereby granted to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf Railway 
Company, a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the 
laws ofthe State of Nebraska, and its assigns, the right of way for the con- 
struction of its proposed railroad through the Omaha and Winnebago In- 
dian Reservations, in said State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section], line 9, before the word 
** feet,” to strike out ‘* seventy-five,” and insert “‘ fifty;”so as to 
read: 

Such right of way shall be 50 feet in width on each side of the central line 
of said railroad, and said company shall aiso have the right to take from 
the lands adjacent to the line of said road material, stones, and earth neces- 
sary for the construction of said railroad. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. _ 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 15, after the word 
“amount,” to strike out ‘ three,” and insert ‘‘two;” and in line 
18, after the word ‘‘said,” to strike out ‘‘ reservation’ and in- 
sert “ reservations;” so as to read: 

Also, grounds adjacent to such right of way for station buildings, depots, 
machine shops, side tracks, turn-outs, and water station, not to exceed in 
amount 200 feet in width and 3,000 feet in length for each station, to the ex- 
tent of two stations within the limits of said reservations. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was to add to section 2 the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided further, That said railway yon ad shali construct and main- 
tain continually all fences, roads, and highways, crossings and necessary 
bridges over said railway whenever said roads and highways S now or ma 
hereafter cross said railway’s right of way oy may be by the proper authori- 
ties laid out across the same: Provided further, That said railway shall be 
constructed ete said reservations within three years after the passage 
of this act, or the rights herein granted shall be forfeited as to that portion 
of the road not constructed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add as an additional section: 

Sec. 3. That Congress may at any time amend, alter, or repeal this act, and 
the right of way hereby granted shall not be = or transferred in any 
form whatever, except as to mortgages or other liens that may be given or 
secured thereon to aid in the construction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate us amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting to the 
Eastern Nebraska and Gulf Railway Company right of way 
through the Omaha and Winnebago Indian Reservations, in the 
State of Nebraska.” 


HELEN L. DENT. 


Mr. TELLER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 1508) granting an increase of pension to Helen L. Dent. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 7, before the word ‘ dollars” to strike 
out ‘‘seventy-five” and insert ‘‘{fifty;’ so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be itt enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to tne provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, thename of Helen L. Dent, widow 
of the late Frederick T. Dent, colonel retired, United States Army, at the 
rate of 80 per month in lieu of the sum of 830 per month now received 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. WASHBURN. [ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and 
Northern Minnesota Railway Company a right of way through 
the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ANN BRADFORD. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of William 
K. Bradford. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments, in line 4, to strike out ‘‘ subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws,” and at the end of the bill 
to add ‘‘and to pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month;” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the pomeney of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pensionrolls the name of Ann Brad- 
ford, mother of William K. Bradford, late of Company B, Seventy-sixth Mis- 
souri Enrolled Militia Volunteers, and to pay her a pension at the rate of 
#25 per month. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. HALE. Iask the Senate to take up the bill (S. 1954) to 
amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV, Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

By unanimous consent,the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that the 
limitation as to age contained in section 1379 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to appointment of assist- 
ant paymasters in the United States Navy to fill vacancies that 
may now or hereafter exist in said grade, shall not apply to 
such of the graduates of the Naval Academy as were at sea pon 
duty at the time of the passage and approval of the act of Con- 
gress approved August 5, 1882, who were discharged thereunder 
at the end of their two years’ cruise, after passing successfully 
all the examinations required of them; but this amendment shall 
not be construed as giving any preference in the appointment 
of assistant paymasters to the graduates except as to waiving 
the limitation of age. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HALE. Let the title be amended by adding the words 
“in relation to appointments of assistant paymasters in the 
Navy.” I think that always the title should show the subject- 
matter of a bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
amended as indicated. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I rose to ask for the consideration of the 
bill, but I will not trespass upon the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’cleck 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 


Without objection the title will be 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
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TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (4. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River atthe foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘ An aét toauthorize the 
couelenee> of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved 

arch 1, 1593; 

A bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power Com- 
pany of Montana to construct a dam acrossthe Missouri River; 
and 

A bill (H. R. 5779) to grant certain lands tothe township board 
of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery purposes. 

THE REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SCHEDULE F.—TOBACUO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

184. On all leaf tobacco, on such part thereof as is wrapper tobacco and 
suitable - cigar wrappers, if unstemmed, $1 per pound; if stemmed, $1.25 
per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I propose, as an amendment to the 
paragraph which has just been read, what is printed in connec- 
tion with iton page 41, in small type, leaving out the words ‘‘ and 
fifty cents” after the words ‘‘one dollar,” in line 9; and in line 
10 striking out “two dollars” and inserting ‘tone dollar;” so 
that the paragraph will have the same rate imposed as when the 
bill came from the House of Representatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 184 
and insert: 

i84. Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, imported in any bale, box, package, or 
in bulk, $1 per pound; if stemmed, $1.25 per pound. 

Mr.PLATT., Mr. President, tosay thatthe proposition comes 
as a surprise at this time, without notice, is perhaps to express 
my astonishment mildly. If I understand the present proposi- 
tion, it is to leave the duty as it was fixed by the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives. Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The sante rate as proposed in the 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. Weused to have in New England when I was 
a boy a kind of giving that was called ‘‘Indian giving,” which 
was to give and take back; and I do not know that we could say 
a meaner thing to one another as boys than tosay, “‘ You arean 
Indian giver.” Ido not want to any mean thing about this 
matter just now, but it strikes me that this is what we used to 
understand as ‘Indian giving,” and that the committee are 
“Tndian givers” in this respect. 

It will not only be surp: , but very sad news to the Dem- 
ocratic friends of the committee in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania and Wisconsin and Ohio, where leaf to- 
bacco is grown which is suitable for cigars. 

I think that I myself never had any conversation with the 
committee on the subject of this duty, but I know the repre- 
sentatives of the leaf-tobacco-growing industry in my State were 
here and presented their case to the committee; and, as I un- 
derstood, the committee informed them that the amendment as 
it appears in the bill would be proposed,and they went home 
satisfied, or, if not satisfied, content, as they supposed they must 
be, it not being as much as they felt it ought to be. 

This proposition, therefore, will come to them very much like 
thunder out of aclear sky. Of course, there is no criticism of 
the committee to be ind in if, after having informed the 
representatives of that interest what duty they would recom- 
mend, they ch their minds, and in the Senate take it back. 

I do not know just exactly how to treat the subject, because, 
if I had supposed it ble that the amendment suggested b: 


the committee on the 7th of May would not be adhered to, 
should have been ready fora discussion of the subject, and to 
show that the amendment ought to be adhered to. 

Mr. ee =~ Lae the Sginall ——, = amend- 
ment as repor n this was 0) y repor the bill 
or is it one of the four hundred amendments? 
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Mr. PLATT. It is one of the four hundred. 

Mr.CULLOM. Did the billas originally reported contain the 
provision as it came from the House? 

Mr. PLATT. It did. 

Mr. CULLOM. So the Senate committee reported in favor of 
the provision as it came from the House? 

Mr. PLATT. They did. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then the subcommittee reported an amend- 
ment in the batch of four hundred changing it, and now they 
propose to put it back. 

Mr. PLATT. Exactly. 

Mr. President, I shall venture to make some observations on 
this duty. Probably they will be fruitless; and I shall be unable 
to deal with the subject as I should if I had had any intimation 
whatever that the committee was not going to adhere to its 
amendment. 

If there is any duty which is a revenue duty, it is the duty on 
tobacco. We had a discussion on the subject of the duty on 
sugar as to whether that was a revenue duty or a protective duty. 
That question might be open to discussion, but that the duty on 
tobacco is a revenue duty is scarcely.open to discussion. It isa 
revenue duty. Iwill notsay, however, that when ahigh revenue 
duty is placed upon tobacco it does not, to some extent, operate 
as a protective duty. It certainly operates to encourage the 
growth of leaf tobacco in this country, but it does not operate to 
largely diminish the importations of leaf tobacco. 

The duty on unstemmed leaf tobacco at present is $2a pound. 
I may not be able to state exactly the amount of revenue which 
has been derived from that duty during the past year, but my 
impression is that it was about $5,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1893, and that it will amount to $5,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30,1894. Those figures are sufficiently accurate for 
the purposes of my argument, although I do not pretend that 
they are precisely accurate. The operation of this provision as 
it came from the House, and the acceptance of itasitis now - 
proposed by the committee, is to throw away $2,500,000a year of 
revenue, without benefiting any human being. 

Mr. CULLOM. In this country. 

Mr. PLATT.. This revenue harmed nobody in the country 
except the importers of high-priced Havana cigars, and the 
duty did not harm them; but an unnecessary and abnormal in- 
crease of duty on cigars made at the time when the duty was 
increased on leaf tobacco did somewhat diminish the importa- 
tion of high-priced foreign cigars from the year 1890 up to this 
time, but the imposition of this increased duty upon leaf to- 
bacco harmed no one, and the throwing away of half of it, the 
throwing away of from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 of revenue every 
year for the Government will benefit nobody. So, in this re- 
spect, it is an absolute revenue duty. 

We have been told that the Government needed revenue ver 
much. Whyshould we throwaway this revenue, Mr. President? 
As on all other items in the bill, we are afforded no explanation 
whatever. Does not the Government need revenue? Does not 
the duty on leaf tobacce yield a revenue, which is being received 
now d a 
Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator state how much it is proposed 
to reduce the duty? 

Mr. PLATT. Prom $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, the duty being 
reduced just one-half, from $2 a pound to $1a pound. I speak 
from recollection only, but the amount I give certainly falls 
within the exact figures. 

Mr.CHANDLER. is that based upon the same quantity of 
importation? 

Mr.PLATT. The same quantity of importation. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Will not the importations increase? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe that importations will largely 
increase. The course of the market seems to show that this 
importation of leaf tobacco is anomalous. The increase of the 
duty did not largely diminish the imports, and it is doubtful, at 
least, if a decrease of the duty would largely increase them. 

Do we not receive this revenue? Do we not need it daily? 
Are not our revenues running behind at the rate of $6,000,000 a 
month? Why, then, should we diminish by $200,000 a month, 
more or less, the amount of our receipts? 

I can not understand it. Without explanation certainly no 
one can understand it. It is not according to any Democratic 
principle, if, indeed, there be a Democratic principle upon this 
subject; and I should like some explanation of the reasons why 
the committee have changed their minds. After having once 
changed their minds, subsequent to the report of the Siaieee 
Committee, by making this duty a dollaranda half a pound, they 
have now —— their minds again and gone back toa dollar 
a pound. The dollar and a half a pound which is recommended 
a committee would be a decrease of 25 per centon the pres- 
ent duty. , 

There is another view which this action seems very strange, 
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Mr. President. So far as the effect upon the industries of this 
country are concerned, the duty of $2 a pound on leaf tobacco 
was for the benefit of an agricultural industry, for the benefit of 
the growers of leaf tobacco used for wrapping cigars. Why this 
blow should be aimed at an agricultural industry is a matter 
which may well be inquired into, and exactly why it is that 
having as it seems in the interest of the agriculturist proposed 
to raise this duty frcm a dollar a pound, as left by the House 
bill, to a dollar and a half a pound, and having proposed to 
raise the duty on other agricultural products in the bill, the 
committee should now e it back, unless they are going to 
take back all the other proposed increases of duty upon agri- 
cultural products, I can not understand. 

Tf the committee would inform us that they have concluded 
that their proposition to increase the duties upon agricultural 
products in this bill above the rates in the House bill was wrong, 
was not advisable, and that the taking of this back was only a 
part of the general plan to take back all the proposed increases 
on agricultural products, then I suppose our Democratic farm- 
ers in Connecticutand elsewhere would say, as the Senators from 
Louisiana say, ‘‘ Well, itis pretty hard on us, but we are loyal 
to the Democratic party, and we must take the medicine which 
is given us and be content with it; ” but do the committee pro- 
pose to take back all these proposed increases in the duties upon 
agricultural products which have been proposed by what are 
known as the Jones amendments? If not, why do they single 
out this agricultural industry to take back the proposed increase 
of duty upon it? ; 

Mr. President, the only suggestion that I have ever heard in 
opposition to the duty of $2 a pound ison the part of some small 
cigar-makers in the country who have been persuaded that in 
some way it operated to their disadvantage. It is not true. 
They admit, I believe, that it does not operate to the advantage 
of the large cigar-makers, but they think that in some way it 
requires a good deal of money to purchase the leaf, and that 
the small cigar-makers, who have not much capital, are per- 
haps somewhat embarrassed by having te pay out a larger sum 
for leaf by reason of the increased duty upon leaf tobacco. That 
is all I have ever heard in epeniey to it, and there can not be 
very much to that, because the small capital of the small cigar- 
makers is turned over rapidly. It does not require capital tobe 
advanced and remain a long time before it is turned. 

The increase of the duty certainly did not inerease the price 
of domestic cigars in this country. That was a bugaboo at the 
time the duty was put on, that every person who used cigars in 
the country would have to pay more for his cigars. Thatisnot 
true, except in the caseof those gentlemen who insist on smok- 
ing very high-priced foreign cigars. It is true that the in- 
ereased duty put on cigars at the same time the increased duty 
was put on wrapper leaf tobacco increased the price of foreign- 
madecigars, butit operated tostimulate the American industry 
and it operated to do another thing. It operated to improve 
the quality of American-made eigars. 

Unlike sugar, tobacco is a luxury. Cigars are a luxury, and 
men need not use them. A manneed not use tobacco if he does 
not wish to. He canabstain from the use of it and be better off. 
It is not a food like sugar. It does not enter into universal use 
as does sugar. It is not used by man, woman, and child as is 
sugar. It is a luxury, but luxury as it is the American con- 
sumer of cigars has, since the imposition of the duty, got a bet- 
ter quality of American-made eigar for less money than he did 
before. I go a step further than that. He has been enabled 
to obtain us good a quality as the best foreign-made imported 
cigar for about half the priee which he formerly paid for the 
best quality imported foreign cigar. 

I think the propused taking back of the amendment, which we 
had a right to believe had been fixed, will come with somewhat 
as much surprise to the Senators from Florida as it will to the 
Democratic farmers of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, because upon the increase of the duty 
upen leaf tobacco, and the increase of the duty upon cigars at 
the same time, m cigarmakers in Cuba came over to Florida 
and established in Florida the industry of making precisely the 
same cigar whieh had been imported to this country under the 
highest prices paid for cigars. : 

if [am not mistaken, the Senators from Florida will say 
whether I am or not, the result has been the building up not 
only of the industry but of townsin Florida, until now in Flor- 
ida they are making about half as many cigars as were formerly 
imported from Havana. In other words, half of the Havana 
¢igar business has, by the operation of the present duty u 
leaf tobacco and cigars, been transferred from Havana to Flor- 
ida, to the benefit of the people in this country who smoke ci- 
gars; thatistosay, they are now getting for a half, ora little more 
thaa half in price as good a cigar as they formerly-got by im- 
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portation. . The result of the proposed change in duty will be 
to break up all that. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Conneetieut permit me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. It is useless to disguise the fact that great differ- 
ence of opinion exists upon this side of the Chamber even in re- 
gard to this duty. It is true, as the Senavor from Connecticut 
says, that tobacco is an article of luxury and that it is largely 
a question of revenue. If the Senator from Connecticut will 
permit me to make a very brief statement, the fact 
the difference of opinion which exists. 

Two dollars a pound on wrapper leaf tobacco will be an equiv! 
alent of 238 per cent, and that is the duty in the McKinley aet. 
If we make it $1 a pound, one-half, the duty of course is 119 per 
cent. We imported im 1893 $1,979,657 worth of Sumatra to- 
bacco. Weexported in 1893 $22,292,704 worth of leaf tobneco. 
We imported from the Netherlands 5,372,292 pounds. We ex 
ported to the Netherlands 13,528,530 pounds, and of stems and 
trimmings $92,220 worth or 4,639,718 pounds. 

Mr. PASCO. Has the Senator from Missouri tho figures as 
to the duty collected upon the amount imported in 1893? 

Mr. VEST. No; but they can easily bo had. 

Mr. PASCO. It amounts to $10,749,530. 

Mr. VEST. LIsimply read these statistics to show that, so far 
as the interests are concerned in this country, so far as protec- 
tion, to speak plainly, isconcerned, there is no necessity for these 
high duties. We export a vastly larger amount than we im- 
20rt. 

Mr. PLATT. As the Setiator from Missouri is interrupting 
me, will he allow an interruption from me right there? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The export is of that kind of tobacco which is 
made into plugs, which this duty does not touch. 

Mr. VEST. The exports inelude a large quantity of leaf to 
bacco that. we export also. 

Mr. PLATT. We export no leaf tobacco for cigars. 

Mr. VEST. We export some leaf tobacco unquestionably. 

Mr. PLATT. Not to speak of. 

Mr. VEST. And we export a large quantity of plug tobaceo 
and smoking tobacco cut up, used in pipes and otherwise. But 
L did not care to go inte thediseussion. <A difference of opinion 
exists with us upon this side in regard to this duty without un- 
dertaking to say what exists upon the other side, and ! make 
this suggestion—my colleague on the committee was entirely 
authorized to make the report—that-we go back to the House 
provision; and I suggest that we now consider the amendments 
as: made and before the Senate; in other words, that we go back 
to the House provision, and this matter afterwards cun be con- 
sidered if necessary in the Senate. I make this suggestion to go 
back to the House provision in order tosave time and to prevent 
the lengthy debate which is inevitable if the motion to amend 
now made is pressed. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that proposition is very right and fair. 
I would have made it myself if [had thoughtit would inany way 
be accepted. But to fix this matter now so that it is to remain, 
and there is to be no contention between the House and the Sen- 
ate, and it is to be considered as fixed, I felt would be a very de- 
cided. injustice. If the amendment of the committee ean be 
adopted pro forma and let us look this matter up and get our 
statistics together and discuss it when the bill comes into the 
Senate, I shall be quite content. 

Mr. VEST. I make the suggeStion at the instance of my eol- 
leagueon the committee for two reasons: First, tosave time; and 
second, because the amendments were put before the Senate 
suddenly this morning and might have taken Senators interested 
in the matter upon both sides of the Chamber by surprise. 

Mr. PLATT. It certainly did. 

Mr. VEST. Wecan afterwards consider this matter if nec- 
essary in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands from the 
Senater from Missouri that the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas is withdrawn. 

Mr. VEST. It is withdrawn, and we are to consider the text 
of the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not think the Senator from 
Missouri expressed it exactly. 

Mr. VEST. Notall the amendments are withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, { was direeted by the majority of 
the members of the Finance Committee to change the proposed 
amendment and reduce the rate from $1.50 to #1 a pound, and 
instead of $2.25 to make it $1.25, retuining the phraseology of 
the amendment as it was proposed, and not returning to the 
phraseology of the House provision. 


3 will justify 
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Mr. CULLOM. Simply changing the amount of duty? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Restoring it to what was proposed 
by the committee in the first place. 

Mr. PLATT. Can we have consent now that the amendment 
as originally proposed shall be pro forma adopted, with the un- 
derstanding that this matter is to come up again when it comes 
into the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That isexactly the proposition. 

Mr. PASCO. The Jones amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is fair all around. 

Mr. VEST. That is now before the Senate in the text of the 





ill. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; because we would have a struggle about 
this if it were insisted upon at this time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. | am very glad to hear the proposition made 
by the Senator from Missouri. I think it is in the interest of 
fair play. That is all I desire to say about it. 

Mr. VOORH EES. Iam very a in favor of returning 
to the bill on this point as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives; but when the Senator from Connecticut expressed his 
surprise it occurred to me for the first time that perhaps suffi- 
cient notice had not been given to those interested in a different 
view of the subject. I suggested then that it might be well that 
this matter in some way or form might go over until a later date, 
when we could take it up after fuller consideration than it has 
this morning and without impeding the progress of business. I 
say this much because I desire to define my own position in re- 
gard to the question itself. 

I do not believe that the duty on this quality of tobacco ought 
to be as high as is proposed by the amendments which are te 
fore this body, and I would gladly return to the provisions of 
the bill as it came from the other House. At the same time I 
entirely concur with the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Arkansas as to the matter going 
over for the present. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to = on record a request of Cigar 
Makers’ Local Union, No. 56, of Leavenworth, Kans., ask 
that in the arrangement of the provisions of the pending bill 
leaf tobacco or such part thereof as is commonly known as wra 
per tobacco and suitable for cigar wrappers, if unstemmed, 
shall be placed at $1 per pound, and if stemmed at $1.25 per 


pound, 

Mr. PLATY. There have been quite a number of similar 
petitions from small local cigar unions in the United States, 
and, as I said, | believe they are based upon a total misconcep- 
tion of the facts. 

Mr. PEF FER. Lam not atall familiar with the business of 
cigar making nor with cigar smoking, indeed, but I thought it 
was fair to this union that their request should be placed upon 
record at this time. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Connecticut 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. PLATT. I have not yet, but if the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Missouri can be adopted I shall be very gl 
to sit down. 

on JONES of Arkansas. I presume there is no objection to 
that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There seems to be more or less harmony in 
regard to this question, but the harmony isa little confusing to 
people not in the small circle who have been considering the 
matter. I should be glad to havethe Secretary read the amend- 
ment which it is proposed to adopt in Committee of the Whole. 
I must confess that I was not able to follow the statement made 
by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The SkcRETARY. Strike out paragraph 184 and insert: 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, imported in bale, box, ckage, or in 
bulk, $1.50 per pound; if stemmed, $25 per pound. : a Pr 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is that all the amendment? 

Mr. PLATT. It is all as to that point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is all of it. 

Mr. PASCO. Iam glad that thisarrangement is going to be 
made. This is a subject which a great many people in my State 
are interested in. I wish to put into the RecorD a table of im- 

rts of leaf tobacco from The Netherlands since 1885, showing 

at the high duty upon tobacco has not prevented importation; 
on the contrary, the amount imported has for some time been on 
the increase, and the duty at the existing rate is really a revenue 
duty. The amount collected on the imports from The Nether- 
lands in 1893 amounted to $10,749,530, I should like to put the 
table in the Recorp. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
Mond a Tam glad the matter is going over. I submit 

© 2. 
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Imports of leaf tobacco from The Netherlands during each fiscal year ending 
June 30, from 1885 to 1898, inclusive. 











_—_ ot 
ut 
Years. Pounds. | Dollars. aaa Duty 
poun 

TE iii npnibiosminiidiiipeacn 2,217,919 | $1,881,494 | 50 52 | 81, 153, 317. 88 
Te atin cecrtoneneantilkeentinte 4,000,519 | 3, 304, 156 55 52 | 2,080, 269. 88 
1887... wokenhen --| 4,213,336 | 3,651, 349 55 52 | 2, 190, 934.72 
1888 .. is 5,861,472 | 5,634,765 55 52 | 3,047,965. 44 
chia: sipnmpeciinemiictlidemesidieil , 024, 4, 333, 463 55 52 | 2,612,716. 60 
heat ae eal deta al 9,734,999 | 9,037, 388 55 52 | 4,062, 199. 
DN dish edad aakinaas scaeauee 4,908,545 | 4,682,493 | 200} 200/ 9,817,090. 

eso a te cidk nani th harks ccalianin- aioe 2,661,932 | 1,899,721 | 200] 200/| 5,323, 864. 
chinks hcitin tres ctu tenia tenia 5, 374,765 | 5,078,315 | 200) 200 | 10,749, 530. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas, which has been read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of this 
bill whether the committee are agreed as respects the phraseol- 
ogy of the amendment, or whether it is the wish of the Senator 
from Indiana, who expressed just now a view in favor of the re- 
duction of the rate to the House provision, to go back to the 
House provision or retain the phraseology of the Senate amend- 
ment, with the rates at $1 and $1.25 a pound? [ think the 
phraseology is very important as respects this item. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have no criticism to make upon the 
phraseology of the Senate amendment. It is simply the rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My understanding is that the 
guresecines of the amendment was prepared by officials of the 

reasury Department to meet decisions that have been had in 
suits on the tobacco schedule as it exists in the present law. 

Mr. PLATT. The phraseology of paragraphs 184 and 185 
needs to be taken together as a completed whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. The phraseology of the House provision, 
wherein it provides ‘‘ oneuch part thereof as is wrapper tobacco 
and suitable for cigar wrappers” is entirely too vague. There 
is no doubt about the phraseology of the Senate amendment be- 
ing the proper phraseology as respects the characterization of 
the tobacco. Wrapper tobacco has a distinct signification. 

Mr. PLATT. As explained in the amendment to paragraph 
185. It is supposed that it will prevent fraud? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Of course the two provisions go together. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be gladalsoto ask the Senator from 
Missouri whether there is any dispute as to the amendment pro- 
posed to paragraph 185? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. None at all. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know of any. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that it is very apt phraseology, and 
it ought to be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. BERRY and others. Question! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed bythe Senator from Arkansas as a substitute for para- 


graph . 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The next paragraph will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


185, All other leaf tobacco, if unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; if stemmed, 
50 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 185 
and insert what follows, printed in small type. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 185 and insert— 


185. Filler tobacco, unstemmed, imported in any bale, box, pack ,or in 
bulk, 35cents per pound; if stemmed, 50 cents ere pound: Provided, That the 
term wrapper to , whenever used in this act, shall be taken to mean 
that quality of leaf tobacco known commercially as wrapper tobacco: Pro- 
vided further, That the term filler tobacco, whenever u in this act, shall 
be taken to mean allleaf tobacco unmanufactured, not commercially known 
as wra tobacco; Provided further, That if any leaf tobacco imported in 
any bale, box, —. or in Pulk shall be the growth of different countries, 
or shall autter in'q ty and value, save as provided in the succeeding pro- 
vision, then the entire contents of such bale, box, kage, or in bulk shall 
be su tto the same duty as wrapper tobacco: ovided further, That if 
any baie, box, package, or bulk of leaf tobacco of uniform quality contains 
pee pny | 15 per cent thereof of leaves suitable in color, fineness of texture, 
and size for wrappers for cigars, then the entire contents of such bale, box, 
pack or bulk shali be subject to the sameduty as wrapper tobacco: Pro- 
Pided further, Thatcollectors shall not permit entry to be made, except under 

tions to be bed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of any leaf 

tobacco imported in any bale, box, pack or in bulk, unless the invoices 

pecity in detail the character of the leaf tobacco in 

or in bulk, whether wrapper or filler tobacco, Que- 

as the case wang bei And pone eo at 

cation of any invoice of imported leaf tobacco 

at least one bale if less than ten bales, and one bale in every ten bales and 
more, if deemed necessary by the a ng officer, shall be examined b: 
the or person authorized by law to make such examination, an 

for the of the classification and amount of duty chargeable 

on suchinvoice of leaf to the examination of ten hands out of each ex- 

amined bale thereof shall be taken to be a legal examination, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the next 
paragraph. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


186. Tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, of all descriptions, not 
epecially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 


Mr. ALLISON. There seems to be a change from the exist- 
ing law by the insertion of the words ‘or manufactured,” plac- 
ing unmanufactured tobacco ofall descriptions at40 cents a pound. 
The existing law provides for all other leaf tobacco manufac- 
tured and not stemmed 35 centsa pound, and ifstemmed 50 cents 
a pound. There would seem to be a a distinction in the 
law between stemmed and unstemmed tobacco, whereas in this 
paragraph tobacco manufactured or unmanufactured, whether 
stemmed or unstemmed, is to have a uniform rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand that the suggestion to 
insert the word ‘‘ unmanufactured ” inthe paragraph came about 
on account of certain administrative difficulties. I understand 
that there has been recently a suit decided about scrap leaf to- 
bacco; that it has been held it was not manufactured tobaccoand 
was not included under the paragraph relating to manufactured 
tobacco, though it had been so held by the customs officers and 
was perhaps sointended. The word ‘‘ unmanufactured ” was put 
in to include scrap leaf tobacco, which I understand is an ar- 
ticle considerably imported and about which there has been con- 
siderable difficulty in the administration of the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDEN T. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


187. Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry or damp, 
and pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 40 cents per pound. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move tostrike out ‘forty ” and in- 
sert ‘‘ fifty ’ inline 25 after the word ‘‘ descriptions;” so as to read, 
**50 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary real the next paragraph, as follows: 

188. Cigars, cheroots, ani cigarettes of all kinds, including wrappers, 83 per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to strike out paragraph 188 
and insert: 


188. Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds, 84 per pound and 25 per 
cent advalorem; and paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers, shall 
be subject to the same duties as are herein imposed upon \e 


Mr.PLATT. Thatis the present rate, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. es, sir; the same rate. 

Mr.PLATT. It is the present rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 


Animals, live: 

189. All live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike out the paragraph just read and 
insert instead paragraphs 247, 248, 249, and 250, as found in the 
large volume. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that 
the paragraphs in the present law be taken separately, in order 
thatthere may be some discussion on each one. 

Mr.HALE. Iam entirely willing to do that. The commit- 
tee has reported one general sweeping clause covering all the 
animals which are provided for in the present law at different 


rates. I move first to insert: 
Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 8150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

bo = SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 in the following 
words: 


‘ All live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad va- 
orem— 


And insert— 
over call pay a duty ot ¥0 per cent ad vale ee MNO and 

Mr. HALE. After the vote is taken upon this amendment I 
shall move to follow it with hogs, cattle, and sheep. I will 
simply state that the duty proposed in the amendment which I 
have offered is the present rate of duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr, ALDRICH. Mr. President, under the provisions of the 
existing law the importation of horses has been constantly in- 
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creasing. The value of the horses imported in 1891 was $772,- 
600; in 1892, $974,000, and in 1893, $1,164,000. The revenue de- 
rived from the duty on horses in 1891 was $228,000; in 1892, $307,- 
000, and in 1893, $367,000. If the rate suggested by the commit- 
tee should prevail, the revenue to be derived from the importa- 
tion of horses will be reduced $135,000 on the basis of the impor- 
tationsof 1893. Ican see no good public reason why the revenue 
from the importation of horses should be reduced $135,000. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does not the Senator from Rhode Island be- 
me that the duty ought to be increased evon above the present 
aw: 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no doubt that the interest of the peo- 
ple of the United States would be served by an increase of the 
duty over the present law, instead of the large reduction that is 
now proposed te the majority of the committee. 

The quality and kinds of horses imported are brought in di- 
rect competition with the horses which are raised in the United 
States all along the Canadian border, and this change of duty is 
a direct blow to the farmers and other people engaged in the 
raising of horses in the United States. Senators uponthe other 
side have been voting to impose revenue duties of from 40 to 80 
or 100 per cent upon certain articles and products, but when we 
get to the agricultural schedule, the interests of the farmers of 
the United States, who have had no special representatives here 
pleading with the majority of the committee, are stricken down 
and a revenue duty of 20 pee cent seems to be sufficient for their 
purposes. Itisanother of the glaring inconsistencies of the bill 
and an evidence of the determination of the Democratic major- 
ity in this Chamber to strike down the agricultural interests of 
the country whenever and wherever they can do so. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I live where I am compelled to 
knowsomething about the matters now under consideration by the 
Senate, and I affirm without any hesitation that the existing law 
has worked admirably. No man to-day in Canada can afford to 
send to the United States a cheap horse, a poor one, one of low 
character, because he is compelled to pay $30, and he knows that 
he must pay the $30 every time. He never raises the question 
which is so frequently raised in the United States. The Cana- 
dian admits that there is a duty of $30 on a horse, and when he 
sends a horse to the United States he pays the $330. The conse- 
quence is that we are now receiving from Canadano poor horses. 

There are very large numbers imported intomycity. Weare 
right on the line of the railroad from Canada. very week 
consignments arrive, and the character of the horses has im- 
proved more than 50 per cent under the existing law. I can 
not see any reason why the duty should be reduced. More rev- 
enue will not be obtained. Take the duty provided for in the 
bill, 20 per cent. Hardly a horse will come that will be valued 
at over 350. You will only get $10 on a horse, and we shall go 
back to the cheap classof horses we were receiving from Canela 
ten years ago. hoped that the committee would consent, if 
they believed the duty of $30 required some reduction, to a duty 
of $25 each on horses and mules. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, there is a good deal of pretense, 
to use no stronger term, in this solicitude for the agricultural 
interest of the United States, in the import duties upon agricul- 
tural products, and especially live animals. Every intelligent 
man, especially if he lives in a cattle and horse producing coun- 
wy knows how much of this pretense there is. 

he Treasury reports show very emphatically and distinctly 
what is the effect of any duty, and what are the relative interests 
of the United States and foreign countries in regard to these 

roducts. The reports show that of horses we imported in 1893 
15.500 head, valued at $1,252,185, which would be an average of 
about $95 a head, the wholeimportation amounting to 12,500 head 
of horses. We exported $718,000 worth. We imported 6 mules 
altogether in 1893 and exported 1,634. Of cattle we imported 
$23,503 worth in 1893 and exported $26,032,432 worth. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Live animals? 

Mr. VEST. Of cattle. 

Mr. HALE. Live cattle? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, live cattle; and I suppose this includes also 
the meat or flesh. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must be wrong. 

Mr. VEST. Of animals we exported $26,032,428 worth. 


Mr. ALDRICH. That can not be live animals. It must be 
dressed beef. 

Mr. VEST. I gave the amount in dollars. In number there 
were 287,494. 


Mr. HALE. Of live animals? 

Mr. VEST. I have read the report. 
own construction on it. 

Mr. HALE. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury report, exports and imports. Of 
hogs we a $211,241 worth, and we exported $397,162 
worth. Of sheep we imported $1,571,476 worth. We exported 
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$126,394 worth. Of all other animals weimported $39,025 worth 
and exported $43,116 worth. 

Now, in the McKinley act the duty imposed upon these dif- 
ferent anima!s is as follows: $30.a head on all horses up to $150 
in value, and on ali horses above $150 in value 30 per. cent ad va- 
lorem; on cattle up to 1 year old $2, over 1 year old $10; on hogs 
$1.50 per head; on sheep up to 1 year old 75.cents, over 1 year 
old $1.50; on all other animals 20per.cent. Wepropese tomake 
the duty upon all these animals 20 per cent. So the difference 
between the McKinley act and the proposed amendment on 
horses valued at $150 is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. President, 1.do not propose to go into the question as to 
what will be the effect of reducing duties on the amount col- 
lected, There is avast differenceof opinion amongst gentlemen 
who claim to be experts upon this question in regard to that 
matter. Iam inclined to the opinion that the reducticn of the 
duties wold increase the imports; but-very high authority can be 
found upon the other side. As to the protection generally to the 
agricultural interestsof the United Statesit isa myth, not to say 
an absolute fraud. It is like the pretense of protecting wheat 
and rye and barley when we export, for instance, 100,000,000 
bushels and import 1,000 bushels for seed. Yet our friends, in 
1600, appealed to the agricultural interests of the country, be- 
cause they said they had protected the wheat and barley and 
rye of the United States from foreign competition. It was a 
poor commentary upon the intelligence of the farmers of this 
country, and the result of the election in 1892 showed that the 
farmers of the United States had detected the imposture and 
resented it. at the polis. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How about the farmers of Oregon? 

Mr. VEST. Oh, Mr. President, “the Dutch have carried 
Holland.” 

Mr. HALE. And carried it by a larger majority than ever. 

Mr. VEST. Our friends upon the other side are now, I sup- 
pose,  prapaning to cackle over this egg which has been in their 
nest all the time. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Missovri will aliow me, I 
will state that there is not.on this side, to use the elegant word 
of the Senator from Missouri, any disposition to cackle over the 
Qregon victory —— 

Mr. VEST. I thoughtl heardacackle from the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr.H ALE. Becauseitis Sao in a succession. of triumphs 
which have been won by the publican party ever since the 
Senator and his associates sat down to frame the pending bill; 
and we are so used to these returns, showing that what was 
claimed to be the political result that settled this question in 
1892 is being considered now as a sober second thought by the 
—_ Theevidencesare so souniversal that thisside 

mot inclined to cackle-over it. | sce nar mew victories ever 
time there is an election, and will ue to expect them un 
next Novemher. 

The Senator from Missouri of course realizes, and his party 
associates do, that what they claimed to be the verdict of the 
people in }$x2, to which he has referred and thereby opened this 
diseussion—the voice of the le, the farmers, and otherwise 
in I “seine mow all being set Pack and reversed by the elections 
of this b . 

Mr. VEST. After the very interesting stump speech of the 
Senator from Maine I hope we can return to business. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri started it. 

Mr. VEST. iI did not start it. Isaid nothing about Oregon. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri referred to the farm- 


ars. 

Mr. VEST. J am perfectly content with the old maxim, which 

: believe we gotfrom the Spaniards, *‘ He laughs best who laughs 
ast.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. Weare} r last at 

Mr. VEST. We shall see what is the deliberate verdict of 
the people of the United States. Whether my career in this 
Chamber be long or short (and I am rather indifferent as to 
that), and without patting myself am the pro I wish 
to make this statement, and I believe it and am cer of it, 
and time will prove its correctness. Protection as advocated by 
the other side of the Chamber is doomed. Depression, finan- 
cial and otherwise, may for a time retard tariff reform, but the 
system of protection is marked for destruction. It is.as certain 
as — this country is in and will continue to 
exist. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. VEST. I prefer, if the Senator pleases, with all courtesy 
to him, that he deliver his political address in his ewan time. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not interrupt the Senator further. The 
Senator himeelf the discussion on by referring to the 


brought 
perro semen «bela farmers of the country had 
Gisapprobation on what 


put their foot the Senator calls the 
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false pretense.of protection in relation to them. I donot fancy 
that we shall be led into a long political debate on this subject. 

Mr. VEST. I will yield the floor to the Senator if he wants 
eT debate. However, I shall not take part in it. 

r. HALE. I merely wish to say in response to the Senator 
as to his firmconviction that protection isdoomed in thefuture, 
that may be; time alone will tell; but we on this side of the 
Chamber believe that the doctrine of protection to American 
labor which is to be crystallized into formal and appropriate 
laws upon our statute books has gained more during the pres- 
ent session.of Congress than in years past; that the manifesta- 
tions which have come from the other side, the attempts which 
have been made on their part to make a bill not based upon pro- 
tection, the utter and deplorable failure of their whole pro- 
gramme, are so firmly fixed in the minds of the people that not 
only the elections this year, but the elections in years to come 
will show that American protection stands higher and stronger 
in the minds of the American people than ever before. I say 
that in offset to the Senator’s declaration. He is as earnest in 
his views as I am, and undoubtedly believes in themas strongly 
asidotinmine. Time alone can tell. ‘ 

Mr. VEST. Justasingle word.andIshall be done. So far as 
the operations of the high import duties upon animals are con- 
cerned, they may havesome effect along the Canadian border. 
As to the general agricultural interest of the country, they have 
neo effect at all, unless it be (and it is quite an important one, es- 
pecially in the great West, where I live) to exelude from the 
country animals which may be used in certain specific agricul- 
tural pursuits. Por instance, take the effect-of the Mcicinley 
act upon that peculiar breed of animals, of horses which are used 
in Texas and along the Mexican frontier. The Mexican ponies 
inherit the instinct of herding cattle justas the collie dog in- 
herits the instinct for herding sheep. Every man who has any 
experience in ‘that portion of the country knows that there is no 
animal so invaluable to the cattle herder in Texas as the Mexi- 
can pony, which can be bought for $5, $8, and $10 a head. 

What is the result of the McKinley.act upon that specific in- 
terest? You.cannot bring into this country from Mexico, where 
those animals are bred, a Mexican pony for herding purposes 
for less than $30. They are worth only $ and the duty is $30, 
or six times as much. That is what the McKinley act did. 

Mr. HALE. What is the duty on mules under the McKinley 
act? 

Mr. VEST. Thirty dollars per head on horses up to $150 in 
value, and then 30:per cent.ad valorem above that. That is the 

resent law. You can not introduce a Mexican pony worth from 
5 to $10 inte this-country without paying $30 duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the country suffering on account of the 
want of the introduction of Mexican ponies? 

Mr. VEST. My facetious friend from Rhode Island always 
goes to‘the extreme. Now, he uses the word “suffering.” Ido 
not-know that the pecs are emaciated and dying in the .chap- 
parals along the plains, but.[ know one thing in my personal ex- 
perience upon a ranch in Texas, which I am unfortunate enough 
toown. For three of those ponies I had to pay some $35 apiece, 
when they were really worth $10 apiece. 


Mr. P ER. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether they were worth that amount when he gotthem? 
Mr. VEST. I they were, because you can not get other 


horses to do the same work. Yet if I could have brought them 
into this country at a reasonable rate of duty I should have 
saved $75. But Iam a patriot, and I paid it as a tribute to the 
genius of my friend from Rhode Island, who invented the lawof 
1890. That is the only effect of the McKinley duties as to the 
farmers rally in the country. They understand it. Itisa 
humbug from the beginning, and you can not sprinkle hay seed 
in your hair and go to the farmers of the West and by any such 
pretense win their votes. 3 : 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me for a 

nt? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. I will statethat the McKinley acthas completely 
suppressed all forms of commerce in live stock on the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Texas is right, and I know 
what he saysto be true. 

Mr. COKE. It has completely suppressed it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We can not hear what the Senator from 


Texas says. ‘ 
Mr. HOAR. Will not the Senator from Texas repeat his 
Mr. COKE. I stated that the duties under the MeKinley law 


have destroyed all commerce in livestockon the Rio 
Grande. Sete a well-known fact. Woe cannotimport cattle, 


or any other sort of stock under the law without paying 
a than the stock s worth. 








1894. 





Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senatorfrom Texas whether the 

roduction of those animals in Texas is not stimulated by the 
a and do not the figures and the Senator's own observation 
show it is increasing in his own State by reason of that practi- 
eal prohibition? Do not his people raise more horses and po- 
nies? 

Mr. COKE. We do raise stock of all sorts in Texas. but the 
people of Texas want commerce with their neighbors, so that 
they can exchange their products. 


Mr. HALE. ‘That does not precisely answer my question. 
Mr. COKE. They do not wish to be entirely shut off from 
Mexico. I presume the people of New Mexico and California 


are similarly situated. 

Mr. HALE. Has not the production of those animals in Texas 
increased very largely in the last three or four years? 

Mr.COKE. I do not think it has. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
ask the Senator from Texas a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas whether 
the prices in Texas of the class of horses he is speaking about 
are too high to suit the producer? 

Mr. COKE. [am not an expert about the prices of stock 
there; butI state the general proposition to bea fact, that there 
is no trading on the two sidesof the Rio Grande. Since the Mc- 
Kinley law has been in force no cattle, no horses, no sheep, no 
hogs, no live animals at all have been broughtacross the border 
unless they have been smuggied. 

Mr.CAREY. Does not the Senator know that because of the 
increased production in the United States of cow ponies, carriage 
horses, coach horses, and all kinds of other horses in connec- 
tion with the disuse of horses for many purposes, the prico of 
horses in the United States has been reduced from 50 to 100 per 
cent during the last two years? 

Mr. COKE. Does the Senator ask if I know that to be a fact? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes. 

Mr. OOKE. My reply is that I do not know any such thing. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator does not know anything about 
the subject? 

Mr. COKE. I know that all kinds of stock and property of 
every character and description have gone down in value, and I 
suppose horses have gone down in the same way, but in no 
greater proportion. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to say to the Senator from Texas that 
Iam somewhatfamiliar with the pricesof horses. I know of one 
herd of horses where there were four or five thousand head two 
or three years ago, bred with thoroughbred stallions, using what 
are known as the plain brood mares. For the last two or three 
months they have been retailing out fine horses, wellbred, with 
all the endurance of horses that are raised in Texas and on the 
plains, for 820 ahead. You can buy whole bands of horses simi- 
lar to the kind that are raised in the State of Texas to-day for 
$10 a head. I can show the Senator from Texas such herds of 
horses if he desires to buy them. 

Mr. COKE. All I have to say in reply to the Senator is that 
he can not designate any sort of property in the South and West 
that has not fallen exactly in the same proportion. The de- 
crease in value is not peculiar to horses, and not peculiar to any 
kind of stock. Cattle are as much depressed as horses, sheep 
are as much depressed as either, and hogs and all kinds of live 
stock, and indeed property of every description, have gone down 
in precisely the same proportion. 

Mr. CAREY. With the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri I want to state—and I know this to be a fact—that in the 
State of Texas the average herds of cattle are worth all the way 
from seven to fourteen dollars a head. That is what the North- 
ern purchaser has to pay in Texas. You can go into Mexico to- 
day and you can buy the same class of cattle, and just.as good, 
for $4 a head, and buy them in Mexican money; in other words, 
you can exchange your United States silver certificates on the 

rder line of Texas for Mexican money, and buy animals in 
Texas for $4 a head. 

Mr. COKE. Perhaps you could exchange some wheat for 
them, too, which would increase the price of wheat. 

Mr. CAREY. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. VEST. Itseems to me the Senator from Wyoming proves 
too much for his side of the question. We were told in 1890, as 
I recollect very distinctly, that these duties were put upon live 
animals and other agricultural products in order to give a better 
market and better prices to the farmers of the United States. 
It seems that the McKinley act has not had that ration, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Wyoming, and that all these prod- 
ucts have gone down until they are at ruinously low prices to- 


da 
Y ineoee to know something about prices in Mexico and in 
Texas; and the Senator states the case too strongly when he 
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says you can buy cattle of the same sortin Mexico for 34 that 
you pay ten, twelve, or fourteen dollars for in the United States. 

They are a different sort of cattle entirely. Ciimate makes the 
greatest difference in the world and breed makes all the differ- 
ence everywhere; and it is the same way with Mexicar horses. 
We never saw the time when we could raise ponies in Texas, in 
that great Southwestern plain country, for anything like the 


price they could be brought in from Mexico, leavin g olf the 
duty. Ihave seen the time when herds of ponies came inte 
Missouri and you could take your choi f x a five-dollar bill 
and take the best pony in the herd. All hat went away when 
we passed the McKinley bill, and nobody could briag in ponies 
paying $30 apiece in order tocross the Kio Gra nde. They were 


shut out of the country. 


Mr. CAREY. You want to shut them out and p: 18 
— kind here. 
. VEST. No; we do not raise the same kind, and we can 


- ‘io it at the same prices. The resultof the McKinley act 
was that you absolutely shut off all commerce and all com: 

cial relations between the twocountries, and the herdsmen who 
could previously buy these ponies, which were the finest animals 
in the world for the purposes for which they were used, for {iy 

| six,or eight dollars, could not buy them at all, and they had to 
| take half-breed American horses or the ¢ heap American horses 
which were raised in Texas. That was the only result o - it. 

It might be added to what the Senator from Texas{Mr. COKE] 
has testified in regard to the effect of the McKinley a _ upon 
horses and cattle, that it has absolutely destroyed all other com- 
meree between the two countries. Mexico immediately retali- 
ated by putting up her duties upon all American import ts, 80 that 
we were shut off from that market, and it was made absolutely 


impossible to get necessary articles from Mexico, and this was 
hailed, io trkemphe, as a great commercial victory. I donot see 
it, and I have never been able to see it. 

Mr. FRYE. As I understand it, in the interests of the ranch- 


men of Texas the interests of the upper tier of States — Maine, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and so along the 
northern border—are to bo sacrificed. 

Mr. VEST. No, Mr. President, we put 20 per cont duty on all 
these importations. I would make the Maine man pay what the 
Texus man pays, and I would put the duty onace ording to value. 
I would not put 330 on a five-dollar horse and $30 on a one hun- 
dred and fifty dollar horse; but I would put the 20 per cent on 
all of them, and let the law operate, as it ought to do inevery 
free country, justly and equitably. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator allow me to offer 
ment? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to propose an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine |Mr. HALE&}), which is 
to add at the end of the paragraph these words: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to that class of horses com- 
monly known as ponies, raised chiefly in Mexico. 

- agree with most of what the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 

'EST] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE] have said, that 
this class of horses are not considered valuable for farming pur- 
poses. They are used chiefly for herding and by families for the 
use of the little people and the women, but they are not raised 
by the farmers of Kansas or of Nebraska or of Missouri, or any 
of the great grain-growing States anywhere in thiscountry. So 
they might very safely be admitted free of duty, and yet not in- 
terfere with the business of horse raising or of farming any- 
where in the country. The only reason why a duty might be 
imposed upon them at all would be for revenue purposes 

f he VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed. by the 
Senator from Kansas {Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of tho 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the amendment: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to that class of horses com 
monly known as ponies, raised chiefly in Mexico. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the explanation of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. VEesT] shows that we have struck another 
item where a Southern interest is cared for to the detriment of 
a Northern interest. This whole 20 per cent rate which is cov- 
ered by the bill is important because it is needed toapply to that 
local, narrow industry in Texas, which the Senator has described 
and which has been certified to by the senior Senator from that 
State (Mr. COKE}. 

I suppose we shall find them all through the bill, but until the 
explanation of the Senator from Missouri, backed up by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, I had not discovered what was at the bottom of 
this 20 per cent duty on live animals. Itis tocare for the herds- 
men and the farmers, if you choose, the users of the small Mex- 
ican pony, which is a low grade animal and comes in cheap; and 
for that purpose the immense productions of valuable live ani- 
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malsand horses along our whole northern border are to be thrown 
open to the competition of our Canadian rivals. 

Mr. COKE. 1 will suggest to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, that New Mexico, Arizona, and California are equally inter- 
ested with Texas in this provision. 

Mr. HALE, I do not know how far it extends, but certainly 
as shown here in the Senate it seems to be a peculiarly local 
matter applying to Texas, and the Senators from the far West- 
ern States do not agree with the Senator in this respect. 

Mr. President, the main — [ rose to say is this: The 
Senator, in caring for his Texas friends, is overreaching him- 
self in his provision when it is applied to horses on the Northern 
border. He will get no revenue out of this 20 per cent, for the 
reason that on all the lower grade horses which can be poured 
in, driving our own production out, the rate of valuation will be 
sosmall. There is nothing in which undervaluation is more 
practicable and can be more easily carried out than upon the 
article of horses. 

The Canadian stock horses will be invoiced at $20, $25, or $30 
a head, and the duty of 20 per cent will amount to nothing; the 
Senator will get no revenue. He had better put the duty at 
some specific rate. If the amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas is carried, then, looking at the matter broad and large upon 
both sections, the Senator will get his revenue RY specific rates 
upon the lower kind of Northern horses, and will get his 20 per 
cent upon the Mexican oo which are brought over; but 20 
ex cent applied, with the system of undervaluation which will 

found to be in vogue every day, will not only destroy the great 
and stimulated growth of horses which has taken place upon our 
side within the last three or four years, but ycu will get no rev- 
enue; the country will be filled with the Canadian poorer kind 
of horses, the Government will get nothing at all, and the 20 
per cent will be of no account, and will not figure in the duties. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised at 
the amendment as offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER]. I am familiar with the horse business of the West. 
In all the Rocky Mountain States, as well as in Western Ne- 
braska and Kansas and in the Pacific coast States, Soar produce 
all kinds of animals, small and , and ponies in all respects 
as perfect as any which are raised in Mexico. Indeed it has 
been made a business in some sections of the West to raise the 
small class of horses and ponies. I have bought hundreds of 
horses, which have been brought from Texas and sold as Texas 
horses, which I knew when I was — them were Mexican 
horses. You can tell by the brands, which represent very much 
a map of the United States. I have no doubt that my friend 
from Texas |Mr. Coke] is familiar with the brands. © per- 
sons from whom I purchased sold them as Texas horses, and I 
bought them as Texas horses, paying Texas prices. 

The reason Texas wants this barrier taken away is that the 
citizens of that State’ can import those ponies, I suppose, and 
sell them as Texas ponies. Any man who watches the market 
of live stock in the United States—not the price which is paid 
in the retail market, but the price which is paid in the whole- 
sale market—must conclude that we do not need any more live 
stock, certainly of the common order, in the United States. 

You have to pay high prices, it is true, in the retail market 
for your beef, but the man who produces it to-day scarcely gets 
enough money out of it to pay for raising it. 

This is true of stock-growers and farmers in Missouri as well 
as in Texas and other places in thiscountry. The meat market 
to-day is absolutely and entirely in the control of trusts; you 
may call them by the name of trusts, for four or five firms control 
the meat product of the United States. The meat is as much 
in the hands of a trust and combine as sugar wil! be after the 
passage of the pending bill. 

We do not need any more cattle in this country at present, we 
do not need any more horses in this country at present, because 
— is a great overproduction of all classes of this kind of 
stock. 

We raise in the West certainly as good stock as is raised in 
Mexico, and we raise some in the West just as poor as is raised 
in Mexico. We produce in California horses of exactly the 
same quality as are produced in Mexico; we produce them in 
Arizona, we produce them in Texas, we produce them in wt 
ming, in Colorado, in Idaho, in Oregon, indeed in all of that 
section of that great stock-growing country. Only a few 
ago there were no horses of any account in many of those West- 
ern States. Now there are great herds of horses, numbering 
thousands in each herd. The business grew up rapidly; men 
invested large sums of money in horses; they imported horses 
of expensive quality, which the McKinley was passed, as I 
understand, to encourage as much as it was passed to discourage 
the importation of the poorer class of horses. 

Now, it is proposed to remove this duty, so that, as has been 


stated by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], you can go over 
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into Canada and probably get horses into this country at an ex- 
pense of 20 per cent on a $50 horse, which has been heretofore 
sold perhaps as high as $200 or $250 in the market. There is no 
way to regulate this valuation under the ad valorem system. I 
have explained that her can go into Mexico and get into this 
market the best cattle they produce down there, very much 
like the Texas cattle, for 20 per cent on $2 a head, or 40 cents a 
head. So the result of this provision in the bill issimply that 
ou break down the prices of live stock in the West, while you 
ncrease the prices of cattle and horses in Mexico. 

I have as a citizen of the United States a great deal more in- 
terest in the people of the West than I have in those of Mexico. 
I have a great deal more interest in those people than I havein 
gratifying the desire of the people of Texas to be able to trade 
with a foreign country without the obstruction of tariff duties. 

It is somewhat singular that under this bill framed by the 
Democratic party, which has talked to the farmers of the West 
about the outrages committed by the Republican party, that 
they have framed it all the way through, from the commence- 
ment to the end, against the interests of the West, and the only 
interests which have been served in the framing of the bill, so 
far as agricultural interests are concerned, are those which 
directly affect the Southern States. 

We have heard much during the last four or five months 
about a great combination between the South and the North- 
west. If anybody has ever been crazy enough to think such a 
thing was ible, I think when he reads this tariff bill, which 
will proba ly become a tariff law, he will banish every such 
thought, and will give up every such desire, 1i ne has ever had 


such. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the Democratic farmers of 
the country, when they contrast _— professions and the prom- 
ises of Democratic platforms and orators with the provisions of 
this bill, must have a very confused notion of the real nature of 
the tariff reform for which they have voted. This will be es- 
pecially true of the Democratic farmers of the North, when they 
see that the knife has been applied mercilessly to every interest 
which they have, and that the duties upon the articles in which 
they are interested have been reduced enormously, while upon 
the articles which they buy in manycases the duties have been 
increased. When they compare the rates imposed upon North- 
i ama products with the rates which areimposed upon 
Southern agricultural products, certainly their faith in the party 
which they have supported must very greatly diminish. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to a few cases of the 
nature to which I have alluded. The duty upon horses is re- 
duced from $30 a head to 20 per cent valorem. I think 
it will be impossible for the Senator from Missouri, or any other 
Senator, to convince the farmers who are engaged in raising 
horses all along the northern frontier that an importation 
amounting in value to $1,164,000 a year does not bring into the 
United States horses which wig me with those they produce, 
and that a reduction of the rate of duty will not, to that extent, 
increase the competition and reduce the selling price of the 
horses which they put upon the market. 

This bill imposes a duty upon sugar, a Southern agricultural 
product, of 40 per cent ad valorem, while the duties imposed 
upon Northern agricultural products are on an average 20 per 
cent ad valorem. This bill imposes a duty upon rice of more 
than 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. What did you — in the McKinley law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not talking about the McKinley law. 
I am talking about the provisions of the bill the Senator from 
Missouri presents to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. You are complaining of the size of the duties we 
have reduced, and yet you say we are discriminating in favor of 
the South. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Youare discriminating in favor of the South, 
for the reason that you have reduced the duties upon the agri- 
cultural products of the North very largely, and in this case more 
than one-half. 

Mr. VEST. How about rice? 

Mr. ALDRICH. You have left it substantially as it now is. 

Mr. VEST. Notat all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. You have made no substantial reduction in 
the duty on rice. 

Mr. VEST. That is a statement of fact which will be seen to 
be not a turning to the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. eshall reach the duty on rice before a 
great while, and I shall then be glad to discuss that question 
with the Senator. I am only now calling attention to the great 
discriminations made in this bill in favor of the icultural 
= of the South as against the agricultural productsof the 

orth. 


Take another t of this —, When the intelligent 
farmer finds the duties upon his products reduced, or that 
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they are placed upon the free list, and finds a duty imposed on | 


coal of 40 per cent ad valorem, and a duty imposed upon collars 
and cuffs of 80 per cent ad valorem, and the duties placed on a 
large nuinber of the articles which he buys of three, four, five, 
eight, or ten times as great as those imposed upon his own prod- 
uct, he will be likely to ascertain the reasons why these dis- 
criminations have been made. 

Itis the same old sectional question over again. The men 
who prepared this bill are the legitimate and proper successors 
of Robert J. Walker and the men who prepared the Democratic 
tariff bills before the war. This bill is prepared along the same 
line, and for the same purposes. The farmers of the country are 
intelligent, and I give eo significance than the Senator 
from Missouri seems inc 
the day before yesterday. It is true thatOregon has been a Re- 
publican State, but the extent of the victory now achieved in 


that State shows, as plainly as anything can show, thatthe farm- | 


ers of the country are aroused, that they understand their real 
interests. Many farmers in Oregon who heretofore voted the 
Democratic ticket or the Populist ticket, in this case have sup- 
ported the Republican party, standing, as it does, squarely upon 
a protective platform. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I feel it as a duty I owe to the 
Northwestern people and the people of my State to say a few 
words in regard to this provision of the tariff bill. 

I think the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine 
Mr. HALE], which restores the old duty of $30 per head on 
orses worth less than $150, and of $10 per head on cattle, ought 

to be adopted. The fact is that horses in that Northwestern 
country now are worth almost nothing. That is owing partly 
to the great increase in the number of horses and to the less use 
for horses in the cities on account of electrical appliances and 
cable roads. Through these improved, scientific methods of lo- 
comotion in cities and towns, horse cars have almost been aban- 
doned, and the demand for horses greatly lessened in conse- 
quence. Itis almost impossible for those people now to raise 
horses or cattle with any profit, as has been stated by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Another fact in connection with this industry in m 
that we border on British Columbia, where the conditions are 
almost identical with the conditions in my own State. They 
raise horses and cattle there and bring them across the border 
for shipment East and make the competition so much greater 
for us. Horses now arevery cheap. Ido not think that anyone 
would desire io have horses or cattle on the hoof cheaper than they 
are at the present time when bought by the head. It has come 
to such a pass that it is absolutely impossible for our people now 
to ship horses to the East and sell them with any profit, and if 
the duty which is now imposed is removed, that conditicn will 
be made permanent, thus working a great hardship tothat whole 
Northwestern country. 

As I say, horses au cattle on the hoof are now oe enough 
to suitanyone. Beef in the Eastern markets is plenty high and 
will not be any lower if you remove the duty of $10 per head on 
cattle. This is plain from the fact that no matter how cheap 
cattle on the hoof is, the price of dressed beef in Eastern mar- 
kets maintains its high price. This is one of those items which 
should not bein the bill. It is one of those numerous items 
which discriminate against the Northwestern and Western 
country. The more you study the bill, the more convinced you 
are that very little consideration is shown to that section of the 
country, which, of all sections at the present time, needs en- 
couragement by legislation. You will simply strike another 
blow at the far West without conferring any corresponding 
benefit on any portion of the country, unless it be, possibly, the 
Rio Grande, in Texas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single word upon this 


wgpeeed amendment. . 

ew Hampshire is not quite so near the Canadian border as 
the State of e, but, nevertheless, the productions of Canada 
come in direct competition with the products of the farmers of 
my State; and if this proposed change in the existing law is 
made, it will necessarily result in serious detriment to the best 
interests of New Hampshire, however much good it may do to 
the State of Texas. 

Some suggestions have been made of a 
connection with this discussign, and I may be pardoned for afew 
words in that line. New Hampshire for a long time has been a 
very close State politically. Her people imbibed Democracy 
from some of the greatest men who have ever honored this coun- 

either in private or public station, and it has been a very 
ult matter for the Republican party to wrest the control of 
that State from the ep Democratic organization. From 1882 
to 1892 we failed to elect a governor by popular vote, our consti- 
tution — a majority of votes to elect the chief executive; 
but, Mr. ident, we had an election in New Hampshire in 
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State is 


litical character in 
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March, 1894, for town officers, which ought to serve as an object 
lesson to our Democratic friends. The result, of course, was not 
quite as significant as it would have been had we elected State 
officers or had it been a national contest. But I want to say to 
Democratic Senators, who have been hoping and praying that 
New Hampshire might enter the Democratic column, that if 
this tariff bill passes, or if this schedule relating to agricultural 
products becomes a law, they may as well abandon future con- 
tests in my State. 

In 1890 the two Congressional districts in New Hampshire 
elected Democrats to the House of Representatives. In 1892 


those districts were recovered by a very small plurality; but in 
the town elections in March, 1894, we had things all our own 
way, and simply because of the threatened tarilf legislation of 
the Democratic party. Why, sir, in one Democratic town, a 
town thatordinarily casts two or three times as many Democratic 


votes as Republican, not a single Democratic vote was cast at 
that election; and in another, a very strong Democratic town, 
every officer elected was a Republican, except that they did 
give the office of hearse-keeper to a Democrat, in which there 
seemed to be very great appropriateness. 

The city in which the national Democratic committeeman 
from my State resides, for a great many years very strongly 
Democratic, gave a large Republican majority, and the returns 
from that election clearly indicate that if we could have a State 


election in New Hampshire at the present time—and the same 
will hold true in November next—instead of failing to elect our 
governor by popular vote, we should give the Republican ticket 
at least 10,000 majority. 

Mr. President, stripped from all disguise, this is a contest be- 
tween the North and the South; this is a sectional bill; there is 
no disguising that fact; and the people of the North are rapidly 


awakening toit. They appreciate the importance of the con- 
test, and will make known their disapproval of this bill as soon 
as they can get an opportunity to register their verdict at the 
ballot box, as they did a day or twoago inthe great State of 
Oregon, and as they have done, as the Senator from Maine [ Mr. 
HALE] very pertinently suggested, at every election since this 
bill was proposed to the National Congress and the Democratic 
party announced its intention to enact it into law. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator be good enough to explain 
what he referred to about Oregon? It was not exactly under- 


stood. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The information I have, I will say in an- 
swer to the Senator from Massachusetts, is—and I get it from 
the distinguished Senator [Mr. DoLPH], whom we all hope to 
see reélected to this body by the Legislature that is elected in 
Oregon—the information I receive is that Oregon, now having 
a Populist governor, has elected a Republican governor by at 


least 15,000 majority, and that the Legislature is probably three- 
fourths Republican. 

Mr. PEFFER. I will ask the Senator not to revise his re- 
marks for a day or two until he hears from the back counties. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.GALLINGER. I shall very gladly do that. Iam not as 
much interested in Oregon as in another section of the country, 
but the statement I have made was made upon the authority of 
the Senator from Oregon, who probably knows more about the 
facts than the Senator from Kansas can possibly know. Evi- 
dently the unholy alliance between Democracy and Populism 
has received its deathblow in Oregon, as it will in Kansas and 
Nebraska next November. 

Mr. President, from a political standpoint nothing would 
please New England better than to have this agricultural sched- 
ule enacted into law. If we were simply looking to the politics 
of the present situation we would hope that it might be passed 
without change; but I stand here to make an appeal, and a very 
serious one, for the material rather than the political interests 
of the people whom I represent. 

Agriculture at the best in New England is not overprosper 
ous Sut we are doing something to our credit in that line. I) 
is a matter of record that the little State of New Hampsiire re- 
ceived the first prize for dairy products at the great Exposition 
in Chicago. We are doing something in raising horses and cat- 


‘tle and sheep; we are doing something in raising the necessa- 


ries of life on our sterile soil; and I appeal to the Senators hav- 
ing in charge this bill and to the Democratic side of this Cham- 
ber not to strike down the interests of the people of the section 
of country from which I come. 

It is a mistake upon their part from every possible stand point; 
it will be a mistake on their part, in my judgment, looking at 
the future of political parties in this country, if they persist in 
discriminating against the North and in favor of the South, as 
they are discriminating in this bill, and undertake by lowering 
the duties, as they propose to do, on the agricultural products 
of New England, to bring into those States an influx of the 








products of Canadian soil, thus doing great injury to the mate- 
rial interests of our people who are struggling to sustain them- 
selves on soil less fertile than the great West can boast. 

Mr. President, this is all I care tosay. I make this plea for 
the people whom I in part represent; and I have reason to hope 
that as the Democratic side of the Chamber after discussion re- 
ceded from their position when they proposed to strike down 
the great granite industry of New England, so they may, with 
equal justice, not to say ae see the propriety of re- 
ceding from the proposed reduction of duties in the schedule we 
are now considering. If they do not, they will live to regret 
their injustice: and the sectionalism of this bill will react upon 
them to their utter dismay and overthrow. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, horses are to quitean extent 
a special production of my State and it is a production inregard 
to which I am personally in sympathy with the people of the 
State. Iam in favor of specific duties on the entire schedule of 
live animals, but if not applied to all, the rates upon horses 
should certainly be specific. 

i have been familiar with the importation of horses for fifty 
years, living for years directly on the line and in the household 
of a customs officer. I have seen the rations of the law un- 
der ad valorem and under specific duties. I know that under 
the ad valorem system fraud and undervaluation is the rule, 
and that it drives honest buyers and importers outof the busi- 
ness of importation. 

Besides this, as a revenue matter it is entirely a give-away to 
the Canadian farmers. They haveendeavored:since the McKin- 
ley law went into operation to send horses abroad, but it has 
been a complete failure, as ean be seen from the returns since 
that law went into effect. ‘The trade will go to the near mar- 
ket and to parties who see the animals, and the number sent 
abroad is therefore trifling. 

So, as a matter of revenue, it isa ee surrender of the 
revenue, and it is an encouragement of d and undervalua- 
tion. If the ad valorem duty applies at all on this schedule, it 
as apply, with less objection, tocattleand sheep. Although 
still very objectionabie as to them, it is mach more so in regard 
to horses, because it is more difficult to. determine their value. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, some of my associates have been 
kind enough to speak for Oregon this morning, but Oregon does not 
need any one to speak forher, Shespeaksfor herself. Advicesre- 
ey mo _ the a indica ag the Republican State 
ticket has been elected b 6 pluralities, if not majorities over al) 
and that the governor se fe =a elected by a plurality of somewhere 
grom 10,060 to 15,000 votes; that the joimt plurality for the Repub- 
lican candidates for will not be less than 10;000, and that 
the entire oppositicen, Re P 
Democrats, have elected less tha: 20 eut of the 90 members of the 
legislature, and I now protien, for the benefit of my friend from 
Kansas [Mr. Perrer], that when the back counties are heard from 
the total results in favor of the Demecrats, Populists, and Independ- 
ents will not exceed 10 members of the ture. 

Mr. President, Oregon has set her seal of condemnation upon the 
free-trade policy of the Democratic party. The Roople of Oregon 
came to know that every industry of that t State was threat- 
ened with destruction, and, as a matter of self-defense, they have 
given their votes in favor of the party which believes in the pro- 
tection of American industries, the party which would, if it could, 
protect the lumber industry, the wool industry, the hop industry, 
the horse-raising industry, and all the agricultural industries of the 
country. 

I had expected to submit some remarks upon the question of our 
relations with Canada, and we are now entering the thresh- 
old of that question. T reduction of i 
horses is a proposition w: injuri 
inmy State. Oregon isa great horse-raising State. We raise the 
finest of horses for , for endurance, and for speed, and the 
Indians raise what are ominated in this discussion ponies, 
the cayuse horses, in abundance for our use. The reduction of the 
duty oe horses will not a injuriously the le of my 
State, but, as has been said, seep t of it will be to 

e revenue from the Government of United States and put 
the difference between the present duty and the reduced duty into 
the pockets of the horse-raisers of Canada and of Mexico. 

But 7 the most indefensible and injurious provision of this 


bill is provision found in the next the onsen by 
which certain agricultural products from ‘are to be admit- 
ted free of duty into the United States, because if Canada can get 


our markets free for her agricultural products, whatever duties 


may 
now be imposed upon a are imported from the 
United States into Eaonte will be removed. icultural 


are not shipped from Canada to this country to any extent, 
and Canada will gain by this bill should it become a law what she 
has been for desiring aud what she would be willing to make 
con s to this country to secure. 
Mr. PLATT. May I interpose a word there? 
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Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. - I do so because my attention has been called tothe 
next eenanen of the bill, and I desire to say now that, so far as 
the Argentine Republic is concerned and so far a8 Russia is con- 
cerned, we vert for free wheat and free corn and other articles 
free immediately, because they have now no tariff in those countries 
upon those articles. 

Mr. DOLPH. I thank the Senator from Connecticut for the sug- 
gestion that the moment this bill passes we shall have free trade in 
these products with Russia and with the Argentine Republic—with 
Russia, where her agricultural products are raised by cheap labor, 
and with the Argentine Republic, where they have more vacant 
land and quite as rich soil and cheaper labor, and where they can 
produce agricultural products to any amount. 

Mr. President, the question of our relations to Canada is one of 
great interest to the people of the United States, and especially to the 
people of the State I have the honor in part to represent. The Cana- 
dian Dominion, with a territory greater than our own, extending 
from ocean to ocean, separated from the United States for 3,000 
miles by an imaginary hne, with similar soil, mines of the same 
useful and precious metals, forests of the same valuable trees, a 
sparse population, a large unoccupied territory of arable lands, is 
dependent for its prosperity largely, I might say entirely, upon its 
commercial relations with the United States. 

For the sake of securing free access to our markets and being 
able to share in the prosperity of the United States, there has been 
in recent years, and is now, a strong annexation sentiment in tle 
Dominion, which has manifested itself in public meetings, public 
speeches, and in the public press, and has even controlled the result 
of elections. 

Eminent statesmen of the past in the United States have pre- 
dicted that the United States would one day extend from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Isthmus of Darien. Many people on both sides of our 
international boundary believe that manifest destiny points to 
political union between the United States and Canada. 

But serious consideration of the subject of political union has 
hardly been entered wpon by the people of either the United States 
or of Canada, Future events may force the . upon the 
attention of the — of both conntries, but it is certain that the 
people of Canada will be ready to.ask adurission into the American 
union quite as soon as the people of the United States are ready to 


The United States is not seeking for acquisitions to its territory. 
Many people believe that territorial extension is dangerous to the 
perpetuity of our a institutions, and if Canada were knock- 
ing at the door of Union, it is more than questionable whether 
a majority of the voters in this country would favor her admission. 
Some have advocated commercial union between Canada and the 


But commercial union is impractical. 

It receives no favor from those who believe in the protection to 
American industries, to American capital, and American labor. It 
is the producers of Canada who are seckimg the markets of the 
United who are seeking enlarged commercial relations with 


of her natural products upon our free list. 
most desires and this is what it is proposed to do by 


SiSevond. By rei or Ba i a 

a reciprocity treaty whic! @ co ain some 
advantage of the United States, for all such treaties are bat dickers 
between nations by which hopes to get the advantage. 

Third. By commercial union oy which the custom-heuses along 
our international boundary would be removed and she would pos- 
sess free and unebstructive access to our markets, but would be com- 
pelled to adopt similar tariff legislation to our own as to other 
nations 


Fourth. AsI have said, there are many Canadians who, if they 
can not gain free access to ourmarkets by any one of the fo 
schemes, are ready to become a part of the United States for the 

of reaching our markets and sharing our p rity. 
© first of these schemes for securing to the of Canada 
the markets of the United States for their natural products, viz, 
by placing the natural products of Canada upon the free list, which 
is substantially the provision of the pending bill, is wholly in the 
interest of the of Canada and secures nothing in return to 
the people of the United States. 

It would result, if adopted by Congress, m— 

First. Relieving the people of Canada from the payment of many 
millions in duties at our caustom-houses, requiring additional taxa- 
tion of our own people to make up the loss of revenue. 

Second. It would make Canadian farming profitable, the Cana- 
dian farmer ns, and more than double the value of all farm- 
jan igudtabennde ohengeeracsthens border, at the expense of the 

e of the United States. ; 
I will call attention to the effect of the provision in the 
next of the bill. All the farmers alon 
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farms. They pay taxes on their Sang Sarees they pay taxes 
on their erops; they pay taxes upon the earnings of their farms; 


they help to support the National Government, their State govern- 
ments, the county organizations, public schools, and help to con- 


struct and maintain highways. 

You cross over an imaginary line and the farmers all along the 
Canadian border in Canada from British Columbia to the Atlantic 
Ocean do not help to support the Government of the United States 
unless itis by duties levied atthe custom-house. They pay no taxes 
upon their farms, or upon their farming implements, or upon the 
products of their farms, or upon their savings to maintain State 
governments; to maintain territorial organizations, to maintain 
public schools, and make and improve highways. The duties levied 
upon their products that enter into the United States and come into 
the American markets have been supposed to be an equivalent for the 
taxation which our farmers pay. But by the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill the Democratic majority of this body and the Democratic 
party propose that these Canadian farmers shall be relieved from 
all manner of taxation for the support of our Government, and their 
products shall be placed upon an equality in the American markets 
with the products of American farmers. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ViLas in the chair). The 
Senator from Massachusetts suggests that there is no quorum 
present. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Jones, Ark. Platt, 
Allen, Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 
Allison, Dubois, Lodge, Pugh, 
Berry, Faulkner, McLaurin, uay, 
Biackburn, Frye, MeMillan, som, 
Brice, Gallinger, Manderson, Roach, 
Caffery, George, Martin, Sherman, 
Camden, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 
Cameron Gray, Morrill, Teller, 
Carey. Hale, Murphy, Turpie, 
Chandler, Harris; Paimer, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hoar, Patton, Waish. 
Cullom, Hunton, Peffer, Washburn, 
Daniel, Jarvis, Perkins, White. 


Mr. HARRIS. I wish to state that my colleague[Mr. BATE] is 
absent underan orderofthe Senate. Upon any question that ma 
arise he is paired with the Senator from Vermont |[Mr. PRocroR}. 
I make the announcement for the day, and will announce {%, no 
more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DOLPH. Third, the placing of agricultural products on the 
free list would stimulate agriculture in Canada and cause rapid 
annual increased importation of agricultural products into this 
country from Canada to compete with the products of American 
farmers in our own markets. 

Fourth. Every additional busi.el of wheat, or rye or buckwheat, 
and every additional foot of lumberimported into the United States 
would represent labor furnished to Canadians and loss of employ- 
ment to American citizens. 

Reciprocity between the United States and Canada in any form 
must be advantageous to Canada alone. 

Reciprocity in national ducts alone, as largely proposed by 
the pending measure, would be wholly one-sided. 

Canada would be given the markets of nearly 70,000,000 of people 
for her lumber, minerals, wood products, and agricultural products 
in exchange for her markets of five or six millions of ple. But, 
as Canada has a surplus of all these products, her markets would be 
of no value to us, 

Even unrestricted reciprocity would still be an unprofitable ar- 
rangement for the United States. 

If our export of manufactures to Canada were slightly increased, 
by it our imports of natural products would be greatly increased. 
Any gain to the manufacturer Would be several times offset by loss 
to our agriculturists—a disastrous arrangement, in my judgment. 

In some remarks of mine in theSenate Merch 11, 1892, I discussed 
= 4 of reciprocity with Canada, and, with the consent of 

e 


enate, I will insert in my remarks a quotation from what I 
then said: . 


The provisions of bp tee room | treaty with Canada of 1854 are familiar to all. 
American fishermen the t to take fish from British waters and curs 
them on British shores, and British fishermen were accorded similar rights in our 
territory north of latitude 36°. The natural products of each country were 
admitted to the other free of duty. The British were admitted to the free navi- 
— of Lake Michigan and the use of our State canals, and we were to have 
f free navigation of the St. Lawrence and the use of eanals. 

Ne one familiar with the results of this treaty will deny that they were very 


unsatisfactory. The Canadians sent us their agricultural ucts and c 
lamber, tones, and fish, and took from us breadstuffs « limited amount 
of ; but while our exports to Canada before the treaty teok effect 
were more than twice the value of our imports and under the sere 
‘were doubled, our imports were much more increased and the ce of 

was againstus. Canada greatly increased the duties on our leading mannfac- 
‘tures, which caused a large reduction in value of ourexperts. Of the , 000,000 


‘worth of imports from Canada during the continuance of the treaty 94 per cent 





came free of duty as against 58 per cent of our exports to Canada adinitted duty 
free; our entire exports to Canada aggregating in value less by $36,000,000 than 
the value of imports into this country. 


The rights of navigation to Americans in the Welland and St. Lawrence Cana!s 
were inadequate compensation for similar privileges granted to Canada. Canada 


acubled her exports of fish to the United States, and our fishing industries 
recived a severe blow by Canadian competition. The United States lest in duties 
rewitted on Canadian fish alone $6,000,000. The prosperity of Canada under the 
provisions of the treaty appeared by the increased value of her cultivated lands, 


the great inerease in her agricultural products, and the increased value in her 
exportof lumber. The growth of her fishing industries was marked. The Cana 
dian Dominion is naturally desirous of renewing a commercial treaty which 
resulted in such marked benefit to her. F 

_ Our people became satisiied ti.at a commercial treaty which secured reciprocity 
in the natural preducts of the two countries but allo i} luties on eur 
manufactures was calculated to benefit Canada at our expens Although there 
wero other reasons which had weight to terminate our treaty « it. no doubt 
one of the principal reasons was the unwillingness of Canad the reci 
procity provision to manufactares. That a commercial treaty t he nego 
tiated between this country and Canada which would prove ad h 
parties is —— but in the light ef our past experience it is: { 
the United States will be willing to enter into a reciprocity treaty ‘ ’ 


upon the basis advocated by the predominant party in the Dominion 

limited to the natural products ef both countries. There are so many o! i 
political and economic, to commercial union at the present time as tor 
impracticable. 

The ruling party in the Dominion has been endeavoring, and I think wis: 
for years past, by the adoption of what they term the national system, a } ‘ 
tive tariff upon imports whieh come into competition with home products, to 
build up Canadian manufactures, develop her natural resources, and make her 
commercially independent. She will no doubt be very reluctant to abanden a 
system which has already produced good results, and promises so munch in the 
future; and while they, the Canadians, greatly covet the enlarged market which 
the tree admission ef her natural products into the United States to supply the 
demand of 65,000,000 of people would give them, they are unwilling to permit 
their manufacturing industries to mect the competition of the manufacturing in 
dustries of the United States, which would follow theadmission of American manu 
factures into Canada free. For one, believing that our agricultural esta are 
of prime importance, demanding all the protection that can be atforded to thenr 
by just legislation, I do not think that any reciprecity treaty which can be at 
present devised would compensate the United States for the admission into this 
conutry free of duty of all the agricultural products of Canada. 

The United States is the naturalmarket for the surplus agricultural products of 
Canada. The great extent and productivencss of her agricultural land, her exten- 
sive forests and mines, render her, so leongas ouragricultural, lumbering, and manu 
facturing interests require protection, a formidable competitor of the U nited States. 
Ever with the increased tariff wpon the products of Canada imported imto this 
country, she sent us in 1891 more in value of the products of hee industries than 
in 1890 by the sum of $37,555. She contributed to our national Treasury, to defray 
the necessary expenses of our Government, largely increased amounts in duties 
paid upen her exports to this country. Everyone admits, I think, that whatever 
the general rule may be, the price of the articles imported from Canada is fixed 
by the supply and demand in this country, and that the duty is paid by the Cana 
dian producer. 


Those who are clamoring for enlarged markets through reciprocity with Canada 
should also bear in mind that the market of Canada, on account of her compayra- 
tively amall population, is a limited one; that we largely control it now, and that 
under the b: t reciprocity we could not expect to monopolize it. The exports 
of ourmanufacturesto Canadamight be increased by fullreciprocity, but herexports 
to this eountry of her agricultural preduects and the products of her fisheries and 
mines to supply our large markets would be greatly increased. The increase of 
our imports from Canada would largely exceed the exports of this country to 
Canada. In view of this fact, it is not to be wondered at that the sentiment in 
favor of unrestricted reciprocity with Canada is mostly comfined to merchants and 
traders, and that the farmers of the country as a rule are opposed to it. 

It is apparent that whatever advantage this country would derive from reci 
procity with Canada would inure to the benefits of the manufacturers and traders, 
and whatever advantage Canada would receive would be at the loss of the 
farmers of this country. The time may come when the production of this country 
will not be sufficient to supply the home market, and it may be to our interest to 
open our markets to the free importation ef breadstufls and raw material from 
Canada. But we have not reached that point in our history and do not need to 
anticipate it. One thing is certain, Canada need not hope that the United 
States will admit free the products of her fisheries, her farms, her mines, and 
forests without opening her ports to the free admission of our manufactures, or 
their admission at greatly reduced rates of duty, and just and liberal modifica 
tions of the present commercial restrictions imposed upon our commerce. 

Commercial union contemplates uniform duties on foreign prod- 
ucts imported into either country. This is impracticable. Under 
the Constitution Congress is intrusted with power to levy duties. 
The House has sole power to originate revenue legislation. Uniform 
duties on imports could not be secured unless the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would surrender to the American Congress —_ er to fix rates 
of duties for both countries—an impossibility. The scheme is im- 
practicable. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] put the question in sub- 
stance to some Senator on this side of the Chamber the other day 
when addressing the Senate (I think to the Senator from Iowa) 
‘Would not the effect upon the industries of Canada with political 
union be similar to reciprocity in natural products?” Of course it 
would. But then Canada would be ours. In building up her ia- 
dustries, in increasing the valne of her a" ty, in promoting the 
prosperity of her citizens we would be but increasing the value of 
the property and promoting the welfare of our own citizens. 

Mr. CULLOM. Who says that? 

Mr. DOLPH. I say that now. 

Mr. CULLOM. How does Canada happen to be ours? 

Mr. DOLPH. I did not say she was ours. 

Mr. CULLOM. The statementseems to have been made that way. 

Mr. DOLPH. No,I said the Senator from Delaware put the ques 
tion tesome Senator on this side of the Chamber (I think the Sena- 
tor from Iowa) the other day, with political union would not the 
result upon the prosperity of Canada be similar to that with unre- 
stricted free trade in natural products. I say of course it would 
be; but in that case, with political union, with Canada a part of 
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the American Union, when we promoted the prosperity of Canada 
and of her citizens we would be promoting our own prosperity. 

Mr. CULLOM. I agree with that, but I do not see exactly how 
Canada was ours yet. 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr, CULLOM. I should be very glad if it were, but, Canada not 
being ours, in taking the duties off of these agricultural products 
it seems to me we are helping Canada and injuring ourselves. 

Mr. DOLPH. We are proposing to do for Canada what, as I 
quoted the other day, was said by Mr. Erastus Wiman, a mar. who 
bas discussed this question of our relations with Canada more than 
any other man in the United States and who has discussed it in- 
telligently, would be accomplished by political union between the 
United States and Canada. i put the question to him, when he was 
before the Committee on Canadian Relations, what would be the 
effect upon the value of property of Canada of political union, and 
he answered me, ‘It would make every dollar's worth of property 
in Canada worth $100.” 

Mr. GRAY. Then, according to the philosophy and logic of the 
Senator from Oregon, that would be a disaster or a detriment to 
the rest of the country if Canada became ours. I should like to 
see how he escapes from that conclusion. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not talking about the conditions when Can- 
ada becomes ours. Mr. President, this country is one country. 
Maine and Washington and Texas and Florida are all parts of the 
Federal Union. When we build up Oregon or when we build u 
Texas or when we build up Florida or build up Maine, we are build- 
ing up our own country. When we make the citizens of those 
States prosperous, we are making prosperous citizens of the United 
States. But, sir, when we come to legislate for foreign countries, 
when at the present time we come to legislate in the interests of 
Canada or legislate in the interest of the Argentine Republic or of 
Russia, as it is proposed to do by the next paragraph in the bill, we 
are legislating for foreigners; we are building up foreign countries. 
Every day’s work we give to a citizen of a foreign country takes just 
one day’s work from the citizens of the United States. 

The Senator from Delaware appears to think that the relations 
between the States of the American Union are the same as the rela- 
tions between foreign governments. He is oblivious to the fact 
that the United States is one country, with one constitution and 
one flag. That the power to regulate commerce and to protect 
American industries and American labor has been intrusted solely 
to Congress, and it holds this power in trust to use it for the equal 
benefit of every State of the Union. 

Mr. President, I am surprised at the suggestions that come occa- 
sionally from the other side of the Chamber in regard to the effect 
of the protective system and concerning the alle free trade be- 
tween the States of this Union. You might as well talk about pro- 
tecting a county in a State or any mun vere a State or free 
trade between local subdivisions of a State of Union. All the 
industries of this country are connected together, and the interests 
of every State of the Union are bound together. You can not hurt 
a State of this Union without injuring the entire nation. You can 
not benefit a State in this Union without helping to build up the pros- 
perity of the entire nation. 

You can not strike down the lumber or the wool industry or the 
fruit industry or any industry of this country but every industry 
in the country will feel the effect of the blow. It will affect every 
industry in the country. Ido not see the soundness of the argu- 
ment that because the States of the Union prosper with free trade 
between them, being mere parts of one common country, their citi- 
zens being but a part of the people of the entire Union, we would 
not be injured by building up other countries at the expense of our 
own. If Canada were a part of our country to-day, when we built 
= the agriculture of Canada we would be building - an industry 
of our own country. If we made every dollar’s worth of peace 
in Canada worth a hundred dollars, as Mr. Wiman says would be 
the case with political union, we would be increasing the value of 
our own property a hundredfold. The citizens of Canada would 
have become citizens of the United States and our own citizens 
would cross the line, retaining their citizenship, taking possession 
of the vast resources of Canada and developing them for their own 
prosperity and for the prosperity of the entire nation. 

But while Canada remains a foreign country, I repeat, in build- 
ing up her industries, in in the value of her property, in 
pe the prosperity of her citizens, we would be but increas- 
ng the value of the rey of Canada and the prosperity of her 
citizens. With political union, her forests, her mines, the vast area 
of her unoccupied soil, would be epen to our citizens. Canada 
would become a part of us and entitled to share in the benefits of 
the American union and would no longer be a dependency of our 
most formidable rival for the commerce of the seas and the trade of 
the world, no longer a commercial rival. 

The relations between Canada and the United States would 


ae that ee the States of the ee eee 
° presen ons of competing interest, commerce, trade. 
The question to be determined o this Congress is whether we 
shall legislate in the interest of the peoples of —— —— 
Asia, of the ee Republic, or of those of the United 

The policy of every teeclan country is to force upon our markets 
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all their products they can. To furnish all they can of the products 
of their own laborers for consumption by our people. To care for 
their industries and their people, and not for ours. To buy as little 
of us and sell as much to us as possible. Our policy should be to 
buy as little abroad and to sell as much abroad as possible. 

No nation will buy more abroad than it needs for consumption by 
its poo and it will buy that where it can buy cheapest. 

It will buy what it wants of the products of other countries, 
whether it pays for them in gold or in commodities. 

If any nation refuses to buy of us, it will buy of other countries 
and leave us a larger market in other countries. 

We have been told here time after time that if we pursued a 
policy which would prevent the free importation of the products of 
Great Britain, for instance, into this country, Great Britain would 
retaliate by levying duties upon our agricultural products, or by 
refusing to buy them. Let her doit. If Great Britain buys wheat 
of Russia and of the Argentine Republic instead of sending to the 
United States for it we will sell ours in the other markets of the 
world. There could be nothing done by the countries of Europe 
that would destroy the market for our surplus agricultural products 
unless every country in Europe united, and they never will unitein 
a policy of that kind so long as they need our breadstuffs. 

I repeat, if any European country wants to discriminate against 
our agricultural products let them do it. They will simply use the 
breadstuffs from other countries of the world which suppiy the mar- 
ket and they will leave us other markets. 

There never was anything in the proposition that unless you buy 
of a nation you can not sell. The truth is that we do not buy of 
any nation, and no nation buys of us. Citizens of other countries 
buy of American citizens and American citizens buy in foreign mar- 
kets. Whenever a citizen of any country wants to buy somethin 
abroad he buys it where he can buy it cheapest and get the most o 
the article and the best quality for his money. 

It is the law of self-interest that controls, and no question of tariff 
or condition of trade between the two nations. If we buy more of 
a nation than we sell we simply have to send gold for it, and if a 
nation buys more of us than t “ sell to us as the representative 
measure of all commodities and all property they will send gold to 
us, and they will continue to do it, no matter what our tariff legis- 
lation may be. 

Our employed and prosperous citizens have not complained of the 
McKinley law. It is foreign countries which are nein. 

The Senate will recollect that the other day I read from an address 
of a distinguished member of the Cobden Club, who came over here 
as a committee to represent French interests before the Congress of 
the United States in connection with this Wilson bill. I read from 
correspondence between Chairman Wilson and this French gentle- 
man showing how France and other European countries are inter- 
ested in the Wilson bill. Do they urge the passage of the Wilson 
bill and more liberal trade with foreign countries on the ground 
that the interest of America would be promoted? Notatall. They 
claim that the McKinley law has restricted importations, cut 
down the amount of importations from foreign countries, and show 
how our exports have increased while our imports from those coun- 
tries have decreased; and that was the argument used before a com- 
mittee of the American House of Representatives. I repeat there 
is not a producer in the United States claiming that the McKinley 
law should be repealed or modified. The clamor against that legis- 
lation comes from foreign countries and is from citizens of foreign 
countries. 

When Mr. Cleveland issued his famous free-trade message of 1887 
British newspapers were fulsome with their praises of him and his 
message. American sentiment was divided upon the subject of his 
eg but European countries were unanimous in its praise. 
They ailed it as a Saerollon in favor of free trade. They saw 
in it the promise of increased exports to the United States; of 
increased production in their own countries; of increased employ- 
ment for r laborers; of a policy on the part of the United States 
which would promote the wealth and prosperity of those countries. 
I repeat, that the complaints concerning the McKinley law have 
come not from American citizens but foreigners. 

It is pressure from other countries that is seeking to reverse our 

rotec ne. Shall we yield to the demand of foreign coun- 

8 ; we legislate in the interests of foreigners an — 
countries; shall we open our markets under this pressure to the 
free importation of foreign products; shall we build up foreign in- 
dustries and permit our own to be beaten down? 

I know what the answer of the Senate will be. The Democratic 
majority of the Senate will answer, “Yes; we will have free trade; 
we will build up the agriculturists of Canada; we will build up 
fe industries; we will give labor to foreigners, taking it from 

can citizens; we will take bread from the mouths of American 

laborers and their families and give it to foreign laborers.” I know 

what answer the people of the United States would make to this 

uestion if they had an o unity. I know what answer they 

ve made to it whenever they have had an opportunity. I know 

what answer Oregon made on Monday last to this question. The 
| ra Rp es glee yee we are for America; we are fo 
labor; we are for can industries against any an 
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State in November next. 

Mr. CULLOM. May I interrupt the Senator a moment right 
there? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not think it is out of place for me to enforce 
what the Senator is saying in reference to the present sentiment of 
the Northern States. For instance, in my own State on Monday 
last we had an election for a judge of the supreme court. Both 
parties nominated their candidate, one a Republican and the other 
a Democrat. Every county in the district in which the judge was 
to be elected was a Democratic county except one, which I think 
gave a very small Republican majority. The district was composed 


of the counties of Adams, which in 1892 gave Mr. Cleveland 1,673 | 


majority, Brown, 688, Cass, 559, Fulton, 305, Hancock, 739, Mason, 
596, Menard, 467, Morgan, 535, Pike, 743, Schuyler, 317, and Scott, 
276, leaving McDonough, which gave Harrison 83 majority. Add- 
ing those majorities together and deducting the county going 
Republican the district gave Mr. Cleveland a majority of 6,810. I 
received just a little while ago a dispatch from that district stating 
that— 

The twelve Democratic counties of this supreme judicial district elect Joseph 
N. Carter supreme judge— 

Mr. Carter is the Republican nominee— 
by forty-five hundred, a forecast of what is to come in [llinois this fall. 


I only throw this in, by leave of the Senator from Oregon, to 
show that not only has Oregon expressed its views upon the present 
situation, but Iliniois, too, in the same line, whenever it has an 
opportunity. 

The change in this judicial district is in favor of the Republican 
party, and amounts to about 11,000 votes. 

Mr. DOLPH. At every rn the people of this country 
have had since the last Presidential election to express their senti- 
ment in regard to the question of the tariff they have condemned 
free trade. They have either taken a sober second thought and 
changed their minds concerning the tariff since the Presidential 
election, or that election was not a test of the sentiment of the 
people on that question. Even the majority in the Senate has been 
affected by this sentiment. The Democratic —_ has become a 
party afraid of its platform. It has abandoned its platform in the 
amendments now proposed to the pending bill. They think they 
can ignore Oregon and the other Western States where the wool 
industry is a great industry, and where the lumber industry is a 
great industry. They abandon all political hold on those States, 
and claim to be consistent because they put lumber and wool on 
the free list, and at the same time amend their bill so as to give 
protection to the very people they have denounced on this floor for 
the last twenty years. 

As I said the other day, we no longer hear anything about robber 
barons. I have not heard that expression during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Itwasflip on every Democratic tongue three years 
ago when the McKinley bill was under consideration. The robber 
barons have come to be a favorite class. Carnegie is protected by 
the bill, and so are all the producers of manufactures of steel and 
iron. You do not hear any more about the great profits of the 
woolen manufacturers or the cotton manufacturers. They are all 
to be favored. The Democratic majority of the Senate have fore- 
seen what the political effect of the proposed Wilson bill, if it 
became a law, would be in this country, and they are endeavoring 
to hedge against it. They have ignored their platform, ignored 
their principles. They assert now that the bill fairly protects 
American industries—a party that by two-thirds of the delegates 
to its national convention in its platform declared that protection 
was robbery now advocates the passage of the pending bill on the 
ground that it is a protective measure. 

I hold in my hand the report of the Finance Committee made on 
March 3, 1891, upon a resolution directing the committee “to ascer- 
tain in every practicable way, and to report from time to time to 
the Senate, the effect of the tariff laws upon:the imports and 
exports, the growth, development, production, and prices of agri- 
cultural and manufactured articles, at home and abroad; and upon 
wages, domestic and foreign; and for this purpose they are author- 
ized to sit by subcommittee or otherwise, etc.’ 

The report was made —— Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRILL}. 
I will not quote at length from, but I will ask leave to insert in 
my remarks a quotation marked 
no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vizas in the chair). 
no objection the matter will be inserted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


From the beginning to the end, all the places visited by us in our own coun- 
were increasing in population, while on the other side of the line, as we were 
‘ormed, the population was everywhere diminishing; St. Johns, opposite to 
Eastport, had 4,000 less pepalation in 1891 than in 1881. From the testimony 
taken it was clear that the United States offered better markets and higher prices 
aos and cous hing that Canadian farmers had to sell than could be ob- 
in the Canadian Dominion, and the price or value there of horses, cattle, 
oon hay, pease, beans,- potatoes, butter, eggs, and poultry was invariably 
as much below the selling price in the United States as the amount of duties im- 
pa = = cost of transportation. When the duty on imported horses was 
the price of horses fell in Canada. It was the same with eggs and bar- 

ley. When the duty on pine lumber was reduced $1 per feet, that 
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amount was at once generally added to the price of the lumber in Canada, so 
that no advantage was derived by the United States from the reduction of the 
duty. So far as the Canadian Dominion is concerned there is no doubt they bear 
the entire burden of duties imposed on their exports into the United States. 

It was also ascertained at Eastport, Me., from the owners of the sardine fa 
tories, who are among the largest consumers of tin, that the increased duty there 
on has increased the price to the amount of $1 per box amounting to 1 mill on 
each can of sardines—but that it had not affected their business nor the wages of 
their workmen, but that consumers were supplied with sardines at less cost than 
ever. Some of them, however, admitted that. in consequence of the much cheaper 
labor elsewhere, they could not sustain their sardine business in the absence of a 
protective tariff. They did not favor the abrogated reciprocity treaty. 

More or less of emigrants appeared to be entering into our country from the 
Canadian Dominion ‘all along the border line, and at some points it was stated 
that large numbers in the spring of the year, as at Newport, Vt., of 800 per day, 
often came in to find cnulegenet for the season and returned in the autumn. 
Others for the same purpose came in the autumn and returned in the spring 

That wages were much less in the Canadian Dominion was stated everywhere, 
ranging in amount from 15 to 33 per cent and in some cases even to 50 per cent 
In some places the greatestjdifference was in common labor, in others it was in 
skilled labor, When border towns were in close proximity, or only separated by 
a river, the difference appeared to be lesa, in consequence of the competitive 
action and reaction of the towns upon eachother. It wasdeclared, however, that 
by going farther into the Dominion wages would be found to diminish, but by 
going farther into the United States they would be found to increase ‘he 
average difference of all kinds of labor between the twocountries may be reckoned 
at more rather than at less than 25 per cent. 


Mr. DOLPH. While engaged asa member of the special commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into our relations with Canada I assisted 
in taking much testimony upon the subject of our trade with Can- 
ada. We found many people who wero engaged in merchandising 
and in the commission business in large cities along the Canadian 
line favorable to some commercial arrangement with Canada by 
which our manufactures should be admitted into that country free. 
Their object was to obtain a larger market for the goods in which 
they dealt. I took occasion to question some of them as to the prob- 
able character of our trade with Canada under reciprocity, and in- 
variably, I believe, when questioned upon that subject, it appeared 
that they expected that the increase of our exportations to Canada 
under any reciprocity arrangement would be of our manufactured 
products, while the imports from Canada would be largely agricul- 
tural products and raw materials; in other words, that the farmers 
of the country, the lumbermen of the country, the workers in our 
mines, would pay the consideration to Canada for an increase of our 
trade in manufactured articles with her; that they should suffer this 
ruinous competition with the agricultural products of Canada, the 
raw materials of Canada, for the purpose of increasing the expor- 
tation of manufactured articles. That they were correct in their 
understanding of the effect of reciprocity with Canada is apparent 
from the following statement, showing the character of our imports 
of dutiable articles from Canada for the year ending June 30, 1887, 
which I will insert. It is an old statement, but it illustrates the 
case as well. 


| Averagead 
valorem 





Articles. Values. | pate of duty 
| collected. 
| 
| Per cent. 
Ee a ee $4, 374, 039 20 
i iccuh Ceudiniewedscc at ebncnleeubderecunSenvesaceuus 6, 171, 660 16. 20 
th Ate inden ettbndnanheceh tdneanbaniant td ous 218, 551 17, 16 
NIE 6 oc canada dadnesddvebebOueueus sees } 1, 152, 604 24. 21 
Fish: 
SRO, Jiechi ccanet ental pieteousseeees | 237,179 17 
I cect decnacsigananntnespeckecnees | 128, 611 14. 32 
Es Wading tatacskcnnacectdacnnssecesane 638, 312 23.13 
MT {teeth chcaduieqauesaadsucuenqeapeacdesanens | 298, 078 8 
Sit et AEs dn dtiidedeucovestens singhacteecodes | 789, 129 19. 39 
I See. ceva ceigaeuudensidbenpecs uns sdsake 163, 115 24. 44 
TL ck se dcu hada dak bbaNderdsconnsesthsoaee 987, 232 24. 05 
Tr ees NEE SMTEONNIIOD O8. cc ccccccctcccscccccscéséece 7, 995, 840 18, 28 
7 Ee edisnuwpconese ‘ 23, 154, 350 
Total dutiable merchandise. .................---- 25, 997, 113 | 


The Senator from Maine the other day inserted in his remarks a 
table showing the agricultural products which were exported into 
this country in 1890 and 1892, showing the decrease under the 
McKinley law, which I will submit and have inserted in my remarks. 


| 
| Decrease. 

















Articles. 1890. | 1892. 

i 
sa od 
hes Cini dindocklcgeghetes sostccssdee $1, 887, 895 | $1, 004, 461 $793, 434 
nn coder cctaewckecnseqees 104, 623 2), 327 83, 296 
en ich a sathsnstnsannineee 105, 612 44,537 61, 075 
SEEN Ci cinc 5 sicdasacdbeds pecceundecguana | 4,793, 104 494, 409 | 1, 298, 695 
os on conndeadeaensaaeemeeeh 235, 436 200, 125 | 35, 311 
BI an J oly dk sic cateed cae eace dae | 175, 563 | 112, 300 63, 203 
Apples ......--0---- cece cnrcceccrcsecscecees | 149, 479 27, 661 | 121, 818 
BEN eticnnseverc 4s cntmamsllk +adiaaimmandns | 4,582,561 | 1, 354, 485 3, 228, 076 
BEE PORES. « s. cccese ces cicscseccceqes 74, 215 | 20, 460 53, 755 
eer - snbcdadevaakJactedtiicdtddumndevieenes 922, 797 598, 567 324, 230 
I os al aah ena aa tee act bala aa clae 149, 310 20 | 149, 290 
ONONROS 5 nntnks«s séademeitberadswesenesee 308, 915 41, 886 267, 029 
VOM OCEED... 00 n cccccqcccccrccccncceseseee.. 80, 976 68, 948 12, 028 
eek 2. Seg. d 58s... --.-s- 10, 570, 486 6, 491, 240 


4, 079, 246 | 
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Also, in this connection, I submit a table showing the duties on 
ieultural products under the law of 1883, the law of 1890 (the 
cKinley act) and as proposed under the Wilson bill. I think this 
was made wp before the recent amendments were preposed, but it 
will answer my purpose quite as well. 











. Law of 1890 Wilson bill 
Prodnets. Law of 1883. (McKinley bill). (2894). 
| 
Dairy products— i 
Butter ........... | 4 cts. per pound...) 6 ots. per pound...| 4 cts. per pound. 
vende didbidine cae |" 25 per cent. 
SOT eee Ce _. -- — 
poet uccudevesepih e el..| 20 per cent. 
en ce fo Pavan -| See 
$2 per ton. ........ $4 per ton......... $2 per ton. 
20 ets. per gallon..| 20 cts. per gallon..| 10 cts. per gallon. 
.| 8 ets. per pound...) 15 cts. per nd..| 8 cts. per pound. 
--| 10 per cont........ 40 cts. per l..| 20 cts. per bushel. 
--| 15 ets. per bushel..| 25 cts. per bushel. .| 10 ets. per bushel. 
10 per cont........ 3 cts. per pound...) 2 cts. per pound. 
----O ....+.+++200-} Sets. por pound...| 3 cts. per pound. 
If valued at less | 20 per cent.......- $30 each .........- 20 per cent. 
than $150. 
If valued at $150 |....@o .......-..00- 30 per cent........ Do. 
and over. 
TING. pains cwdnante eee carbone $30 cach .......... Do 
Cattle — 
6 = year old or |....d0 ........0000- | @Beach.o.... 000 Do. 
088. 
More than one |....do ......-...--. CRSA e. cee cnesd Do. 
year old. | 
SABRES EPR ARTES Mig | BE isadacteneccgl $1.50 cach......... Do. 
Sheep — | 
Less than one |....do .........+-.- 75 ets. each. ...... Do. 
year old. 
One year old or |....do .......-.+++- $1.50 each......... Do. 
more. 
) eee 15 cts. per bushel..| 30 ets. per bushel. . Do. 
Barley mait......... 45 cts. per bushel...) 45 cts. per bushel..} 30 per cent. 
Buekwheat ......... 15 cts. per bushel..} 15 cts. per bushel..| 20 cent. 
Corn or maize....... 10 cts. per bushel. .|.... MP on. cndcrgncea Do. 
Corn meal........... 20 cts. per bushel..| 20 cts. per bushel. . Do. 
= evecweeeeve--e+| LS cts. per bushel. .| 15 ets. per bushel... Do. 
Aice— 
Cleaned ........- 2 ets. per pound...| 2. cts. per pound...| 14 cts. per pound. 
Uneleaned -....-. 5 an Pe pene. 1; cts. per pound... Tus Ot paeek 
OE. cide Aina 10 cts. per bushel. .| 10 cts. hel. . — 
WARE. ooo e ctweseied 25 ets. per bushel. .| 25 cts. per bushel. . ‘ 
Cabbages ...... ..... 10 per cent........ 3 cts. each ......-. Free. 
i itismoncontaeed | 25 per cent........ 5. 98 geen Do. 
Pi cielerescwss- Y WAP nks capesiey neha 5 cts. perdozen ...| Do. 








Statement showing tmports of cultural products before and after the passage 
of the McKinley act 


Year ending June 30, | Year ending June 30, 
1889. 1899, 


Imports (both - and dutiable) 
ama 











Cereals— 
Barloy ...000 cess. bushels. . 
GE |. ipubsinme>ecunne Dowie 
ED .cnsethkeacinnsvodhil do... 
OD cecenteonsamecocced do 
. RY do... 
3, 683, 908 
BE cakssbadasoevnpuctt pounds 715, 151 
ESE” do 883, 701 
products— 
Tbs iapprawecass pounds 16, 549 
CIEL oo pewtewoneseses do. 
pounds. ./132, 245, 
..do. ...| 20, 106, 
bushels. 





Dotel vas ........ secsudenicess 


~ Deerease, $10,801,103, or 30 per cent. 
I hold in my hand a newspaper clipping calling attention to the 


ressions of leading trade journals in En con the 
effet of the Wilson tariff, which, if there be no objection, I will 
insert without reading. 


TRADE CONGRATULATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


The leading trade journals that are now coming to hand from England indicate, 
more and more sen wedeeiinen, ond hare exaliad even, the British 
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manufacturers are becoming over the prospeets of securing their lion’s share of 
our manufacturing industries. When the Wilson tariff was first made public, it 
was considered advisable to muzzle the British bulidog, and it was evidently 
prearranged that the should be done behind the keunel at any rate 
where it would not attract the eye of the American eagle. But the anxiety, the 
desire, the ea, ess to snatch our business from us proved too much for their 
discretion, and we learn from one paper, about the w 
pect of an increased business with the States . y 

urther: ‘‘Should it [the new bill] in its proposed form, it will make a 
greater difference in export of the lower classes of woolens wu which the 
nee oe weight duty pipe 80 none. This will be a cru oint in the 

iscussion of the bill. Nothing can be fairer than an ad valorem du , but the 
difficulty always exists that there are unprincipled people who invariably under- 
declare values, and those who make honest declarations are made to suffer for the 
faults of others.” 

This will be chécring nows to our woolen manufacturers, particularly as the 
fact is recognized abroad “that there are unprincipled le who invariably 
under declare values.” But we like to keep the best news till the last, and that 
is what the ae correspondent writes to The Textile Manufac- 


turer, which ion n Manchester. This bold Bradford man throws aside 
all pretences hypocrisy: He intimates the straightforward policy of Cousin 
Ben Folsom, when he, July 4, 1893, congratulated the cutlery m urers of 
Sheffield that secure control of the American markets, a policy 


that it appears been —— by Mr. Meeker, the American consul at 
Bradford. The conclusion at which the Bradford expert in the English worsted 
trade arrives is that the pro Wilson tariff measure will ~ to the manufac- 
turers of Bradford ‘' far easier access than they have ever had to a market repre- 
senting a population of 70,000,000 people.” 

Further analyzing what free wool really means to the American manufacturer 
this English expert asks: ‘How, under such circumstances, can the free-wool 
clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer?” This ion is remarkably 
interesting reading, and would enlighten the majority of Ways and Means 
Committee, if they are really capable of comprehending the actual intricacies of 

woolen 3. 


the business of manufacturin 

In the hope that some of -tinkers, destroyers of American farmin 
indus! murderers of American manufacturing industries, and stranglers o 
American labor, may be able to see beyond the length of their noses, and may be 
able to grasp the actual conditions of some subject that exists beyond the coun- 
try hamlets whence they emanate, we uce this Bradford correspondent's 
remarks in full, as published in The Textile Manufacturer: 

‘There is no doubt that the slight infusion of buoyancy into this market has 
been the or to a partial extent, —— publication of = new tariff proposals in 
America. good opinions © been expressed an ene ee res es 
to the favorab fo character of that tariif from the point of view of Bradford woo! 
staplers and manufacturers. But a good man. inions and a good many valua- 
ble figures have been kept back because Bradford men fear that capital will be 
made of them by American Republicans. Some even say that such statements 

bt prevent the bill from _— There is no adequate nd for this fear, 
-trade quarters. In the first place, Mr. 

Meeker, the American consul, tells me that there is not the slightest doubt the 
bill will pass, and, in the second place, every man who reads his newspaper thor- 
oughly knows that Mr. Me and other Republicans have dosed the Ameri- 
can public ad nauseam with fi as to the injury the new tariff will inflict 
on American manufacturers and the t it will confer on English manufac- 


turers. 

‘* What is more, the Committee on Ways and Means, which drafted the bill, took 
evidence for weeks, and among it a mass of evidence as to how the tariff would 
affect the worsted trade. The fact is, the American farmers and the ordinary 
American consamer have begun to see that protection raises the price of com- 
modities and only confers benefits on the manufacturers of the Eastern States, who 
are bound by no human law to share those benefits with anybody. In short, the 
deep-set desire in America for an ameliorated tariff will not be balked by the rep- 
etition of the stale story that that tariff will benefit.a few English towns. So I 
8 ave m 4 

“To exemplify what the tariff will mean to the Bradford trade, I will, just in a 

show how it will affect worsted coatings, which form half of the Brad- 

ford exports to America. A worsted coating, costing in Bradford 2 shillings a 
yard, — under the new tariff, cost. in New York 35 per cent more. Under the 
ley tariff it costs in New York 150 per cent more, and under the 

percent more. These fi have 


Eos boon enh ond ef the fact that the American manufac: i 
tariff, will get their raw material free, and statements have been made that this 
the benefits conferred by the tariff in the oe of reduced 
duties. Now, free wool to America—for the first time since America has been a 
eountry—must mean to wool staplers in Bradfo Bradford is the center of 
the wool trade of the werld—a larger increase of business. They will have far 
r access than they ever had toa market mting. © De ion of 70,600, 
Free trade in wool with America can not but be to advantage, therefore, 
of one branch of the Bradford trade. 
“Now, takethe Bradford manufacturers, and how free wool tethe American man- 
ofacturer will affect the Bradford makers is a m that has not been 


questio 
cougar same into. Sixteen pa - greasy wool will uce pounds 


i 


of top. 104 pounds of to pounds arn. To make a 
Sotiees diet totes 16 of yarn, which ts about 82 pounds of 
wool. The Ameriean manafacturer, under the new , will in 2 pounds of 
wool free, upon which he will receive ll cents per pound reduction, i. e., 22 cents 
on the 2 pounds. The Me tariff makes the American that piece 
150 cent on the Bradford cost. ‘The new tariff will make him pay 48} _o—- 


say, 9) paseo ® ponad Ss Soaaie’. nder the new tariff the American mannfac- 
eer Por his Z pounds of wool. SP reoncat tea he coe on BOP ve 

us 
n son ie or 28 pence. He will get his raw material ‘ore, for 66 per 
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large merchant marine built up under and maintained by subsidies ; 
the other with a territory extending from ocean to ocean and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, composed of 44 States and 
several Territories, possessing every variety of climate and soil and 
eapable of untold resources. What might be advantageous to 
England might be disadvantageous, yea, ruinous to the United 
States. 

But I deny that the tariff policy of Great Britain is advantageous 
to her. I denounce it as the worst crime any nation has inflicted 
upon its own people during the nineteenth century, if not since the 
morning stars sang together on the day of the completion of crea- 
tion. It has brought poverty, ruin, and starvation upon her. It 
has increased the hoards of the rich, but increased the poverty of 
the masses. t 

Tt has built palaces, transformed farms into deer parks, helped to 
build up a great merchant marine, sustained great manufacturin 
enterprises; but it has destroyed agriculture, made farming unprot- 
itable, thrown labor out of employment, driven capital out of the 
country to seek foreign investment, created 7,000,000 paupers, one 
to every five of the population, forced 14,000,000 more to work for 
10s. 6d. per week. It helped 2,000,000 of British subjects, but it im- 
poverished 32,000,000. 

It has destroyed Ireland. Her once prosperous and happy popu- 
lation of 9,000,000 has been reduced to 5,000,000 starving poor. 
Four million have been driven into exile to avoid starvation, or 
into ~ grave by the free-trade policy forced by Great Britain on 
Ireland. 

Her people are naturally industrious and economical. Ireland, 
under a protective system, has been made to bud and biossom as the 
rese and her people to prosper. Undersuch a system contentment, 
happiness, and good orderreigned. All her poverty and all her woes 
to-day can be traced to the commercial policy of Great Britain. A 
writer, discussing the processes by which Ireland has been impover- 
ished, says: 


Treland has an ees rich soil and is pre-eminently adapted to the raising 
of cattle, sheep, andall kinds of grain. She has therichest pasture land in Europe, 
has an abundance of chea fuel, is rich in mineral resources, and has many of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. 

The Irish, at a very early date, devoted their attention to the raising of cattle 
for English markets. In the seventeenth century it became a very luerative 
business and the first great source of Irish wealth. But Parliament, in obedience 
to the demand of English landlords, passed alaw prohibiting the importation 
a ane of all eattle, sheep, and swine, of beef, pork, bacon, mutton, butter, 
and cheese. 

The source of Irish industry having been destroyed, the Irish having a few 
ships built others, and betook themselves to commerce, establishing a large and 
flourishing trade with the colonies, with the East and West Indes and the conti- 
nent. But agaim England interfered, and Parliament, to please English ship- 
builders and traders, passed the celebrated navigation laws, prohibiting the Irish 
from a? on trade with the colonies, and thus Ireland’s flourishirg colonial 
trade was cut off and forever destroyed. 

Treland was now completely at Engiand’s mercy. Forbidden to raise cattle for 
be ae markets, forbidden to b: up @ merchant marine, forbidden te trade 
with other nations, they were still determined to live on the beautiful soil God 
had given them. Though crushed in spirit and discouraged they still had the 
indomitable pluck so characteristic of the Lrish and they turned their atten- 
tion to the raising of sheep and manufacturing 
ishing industry. “Trish wool,” says Fronde, “ wast 


and it soon became a flour 
finest in Europe, and Irish 
cloth was eagerly sought after.” All were for a time prospereus, but England 


became and | at Ireland’s prosperity, and Parliament again crip- 
pled them by prohibitory laws. 
The Irish wool industry was wiped out and the ruin was absolute and complete. 


At the time of the destruction of the woolen industry it afforded employment to 
fifty thousand families. They were thrown upon the land; rents rose to a ruin- 
ous state; thousands had ne employment, and those who had work earned only 
their board. Many emigrated to America. 

What did the Irish next? They developed their fisheries, but as the in- 
dustry became table they were once more need upen by England, and 
the poor Irish erman, blessed with an abundance of fish in his own waters, 
was by statute com ed to fish in English > sae by English sailors. 
No wonder the sp of the people was a tims ken—their commerce swept 
from the seas, their man closed, their oe perishing frem want 
and famine, or fleeing to other countries to find a home. 

But soon after, a few leaders came to Ireland’s reseue. Grattan, Flood, 
Charlemont and others worked for this dewntredden » The Irish 
Volunteers with Grattan, supported by Fleed, made dem of England which 
were granted, and once more Ireland was free, One of the first acts of the 
newly-enfranchised legislature was to introduce measures for the protection of 
Trish industries by Vee heavy duties on all imported geods. Then sprung up 
@ wonderful spirit of enterprise, and soon Ireland's industry and ity was 
the greatest she had ever known. The island was dotted over with busy hives 
and marts of . Her ports were alive with commerce, her ships visited 


industry. 
every sea, her floated in every , her were peaceful, contented and 
Dt bindlaed Sok teat contin ie EY 
ero was & home market for produce, and a continually increasing 
man . The 


demand for the wares ef the facturer laborers had steady employ- 
ment at high wages; they were well fed, y housed, and decenily 
clothed. This was Ireland under “protection.” But, it could not last long. 
English monopolists and landlords could not brook growing prosperity. 


Pitt came upon the seene, and one of the foulest acts knewn to history, 
Ireland ht — to eS _——_ free-trade was forced her. 
Thus a was Ireland o ° man tu 
giutted the Trish market, undersold then, coded ¢ un Tee of am 
were thrown ont ef work. Almost all manufacturers elosed their doors, 


and ht elsewhere a living. 

A to the Government re . im 1802, the first of English free 
trade under the “ act of the Union,” there was a population of 8,000,000; employed, 
2,000,000 ; ed, 6,000,009. These without work had to seek it somewhere, 

, % in wert npon the land. Renta rose from one pound to ten. 
ne home consumption, the price of produce fell almost to nothing. 
The could net pay the rent; the landlords were + the w 
tsland was in gloom and despair. Then came the famine with all its 
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whole families laid down and died. Over 2,000,000 perished by famine and 2,000,- 
000 more came to America. And so it has continued to this day. 

Ireland is a down-trodden country, and Irishmen at home are suffering want 
and peverty and degradation, and simply for the want of self-government and 
the right to adopt and maintain a protective policy. 


Quite as an magetaeg example of the blighting and blasting influ- 
enee of free trade is presented by the condition of India. With 
the same relentless disregard for the welfare of the inhabitants of 
British India she always exhibits when dealing with her dependen- 
cies, she forced free trade upon India and destroyed its prosperity 
and impoverished its people. Like a blighting frost, which in an 
hour seorches the blossoms and destroys the hope for the season’s 
fruitage, free trade touched the manufactures of India and they 
were annihilated ; her factories, and they dwindled away; her com- 
merece, and it was destroyed; her agriculture, and the tillers of the 
soil were plunged into the hapless slavery of abject poverty. 

Every one of the dependencies of Great Britain, having the leg- 
islative power to do so, have repudiated free trade and have adopted 
the protective system. Canada imposes duties upon importations 
from Great Britain, and is protecting and building up ~~ indus- 
tries. Australia has adopted protection, and the policy has greatly 
stimulated her industries and increased her prosperity. England 
forces her policy upon her dependencies where she can, and where 
she can not do that they repudiate the policy and adopt the only 
policy by which the prosperity of a people can be secured, the 
policy which keeps labor employed and thus increases wealth. 

Something like a decade and a half ago Germany, under the lead 
of Bismarck, adopted the protective policy, and protection in 
Germany has produced the same beneficial results it has every- 
where else. Her industries have been stimulated, new industries 
have been built up, labor has been employed, wages have advanced, 
and the general condition of the country, and especially of her la- 
boring classes, has been improved. 

If you would have an object lesson of the effect of protection upon 
the laboring classes, contrast the condition of the laborers of Great 
Britain with those of France. 

In Great Britain tenement houses, poverty, ignorance, a badly 
clothed and worse fed laboring class. In France, where protection 
has prevailed for three-quarters of a century, where by her tariff 
laws the importation of many articles is absolutely prohibited, 
where the amallest industry is pretected as well as the greatest, the 
masses are comparatively well clothed, well fed, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and happy. Indeed, so well off financially that when France 
was called upon to raise the great war indemnity to Germany she 
received it largely from the poorer classes of her own citizens. 

I here refer as to the effect of free trade in England to the report 
of a commission that was appointed on the 29th day of August, 1885. 
On that. date Victoria, ‘‘by the grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, defender of the Faith,” 
issued a commission to certain “‘ trusty and well-beloved cousins and 
councilors” and others, numbering twenty-six, the Earl of Iddle- 
sleigh being the first and the Earl of Dunraven being the second, 
the object whereof is set forth in the commission, as follows: 

*“ Whereas we have deemed it expedient that a commission should forthwith 
issue to inquire and report upen the extent, nature, and probable causes of the 
depression now or recently prevailing in various branches of trade and industry, 
and whether it can be alleviated by legislative or other measures.” 

Sir James Caird, the senior Jand commissioner for England, and 
a great authority, testified before the commission to the continual 
depression and ruin among the agricultural classes of England, 
After giving the result as to the diferent countries, he was asked: 
Have you made any generalization of the result? 

Answer. Yes; I have. The present, aacom vared with ten yesse ago, as deduced 
by me from these figures which I have already given, would show on an average 
that the landlords have lost 30 per cent, the tenants 60 per cent, and the laborers 
10 per cent, and potting that into figures, it brings out that on £65,000,000 of 
rental for the United Kingdom the landlords’ loss of 30 per cent would be equal 
to about £20,000,000 and the tenants’ 60 per cent, inasmuch as their income may 
be taken at half the rental, would be just the same; that is to say, 60 per cent, 
on haif the rental is also £20,000,000. With regard to the laborers there was a 


difficulty in estimating the amount of reduction, but I will place before your 
lordships the way in which I endeavored to arrive at it. 


The following is from the final report: 


With very few exceptions trade is reported to be depressed, and in many cases 
it is considered to be more depressed than at any previous period. The number 
of workmen out ef employment at the time when the answers were drawn up 
showed considerable variation according to the districts and trades to which they 
belonged, but there appears to have been a greiter want of employment among 
the unskilled than among the skilled workmen. The rate of wages for time 
work appears on the whole to be slightly higher than the average of the last 
twenty years, but it is not now at ite highest point. The rate for piecework haa 
diminished for nearly all cases. A reduction is reported in hours of work of 
from three to four hours a week during the last fifteen years. Both the quantity 
and the quality of the work produced have largely increased. Summarizing very 
briefly the answers which we received to our questions, and the oral evidence 
given before us, there wuuld appear to be a general agreement. among those whom 
we consulted— 

A. That the trade and industry of the country are in a condition which may 
be fairly described as depressed. 

B. That by this depression is meant a diminution and in some cases an absence of 
profit, with a corresponding diminution of employment for the laboring classes. 

C. That neither the volume of trade nor the amount of capital invested therein 
has materially fallen off, though the latter has in many cases diminished in value, 

D. That the depression above-referred to dates from about the year 1875, and 
that with the jon of a short peried of prosperity enjoyed by certain branches 
of trade in the years 1880 to 1883, it has proceeded with tolerable uniformity and 
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has affected the trade and industry of the country generally, but more especially 
those branches which are connected with culture. 

As regards the causes which have contributed to bring about this state of 
things, there was, as might be ex . less unanimity of opinion, but the fol- 
lowing enumeration will, we think, include all those to which any importance 
was attached: 

First. Overproducticn. 

gooene The continuous fall of prices caused by the depreciation of the stand- 
ard value. 

Third. The effect of foreign tariffs and bounties and the restrictive commercial 
policies of foreign countries in limiting our markets. 

Fourth. Foreign competition, which we are beginning to feel both in our own 
and neutral markets. 

Fifth. An increase in local taxation and the burdens of industry generally. 

Sixth, Cheaper rates of carriage enjoyed by our foreign competitors. 
ne Legislation affecting the employment of labor in industrial under- 

ngs. 
Rightb. Superior technical education of the workmen in foreign countries. 

Those who may be said to represent the producer have mainly dwelt upon the 
reatriction and even the absence of profit in their respective businesses. It is 
from this class, and more especially from the employers of labor, that the com- 
ae chietly proceed. On the other hand, those classes of the population who 

erive their income from foreign investments, or from sme not directly con- 
nected with productive industries, appear to have little ground of complaint. On 
the contrary, they have profited by the remarkably low prices of many commodi- 


Os. 
ome may therefore sum up the chief features of the commercial situation as 

ng: 

A. Avery serious falling off in theexcbangeable value of the produce of the soil ; 

B. An increased production of nearly all other classes of commodities; 

C, A tendency in the supply of commodities to ontrun the demand ; 

D. A diminution in the profits obtainable by production; and 

E. A similar diminution in the rate of interest on invested capital. 

The diminution in the rate of profit obtainable from production, whether agri- 
cultural or wpe ny | has given rise to a widespread feeling of depression 
among all the producing classes. Those, on the other hand, who are in receipt 
of fixed salaries, or who draw their incomes from fixed investments, have appar- 
ently little to complain of, and we think that so far as regards the purchasing 
power of wages, a similar remark will apply to the laboring classes. 

We are disposed to think that one of the chief agencies which have tended to 
perpetuate this state of things is the protectionist as 60 many foreign 
countries, which has become more marked during the last years than at any 

revious period of similar length. The high prices which protection secures to 

he purchaser within its protected area naturally stimulate production and impel 
him te engage in competition in foreign markets. The surplus production 
which can not find a market at home is sent abroad, and ‘n foreign markets under- 
sells the commodities produced under less artificial conditions. The natural 
growth cf the industries of foreign countries, possessing in many cases the pop- 
ulation and other resourses requ for successful manufacturing enterprise, has 
also contributed to produce the same result. 

We have, as above pointed out, suffered a serious loss in our pepiesing power 
by reason of the deficient or unremunerative character of the produce of the soil. 
Sir James Caird estimates the loss in purchasing power of the classes engaged in 
or connected oe ee #£42,800,000 during the year 1885, and the loss in 
several of the pr ing years must, no doubt, have been equal to or even greater 
than this. This amount has been lost to the markets in which it was formerly 
agent, and can not fail to have had an important influence upon the demand for 
manufactured goods. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from a recent paper which is headed 
“A False Prophet,” and is as follows: 

English agriculturists are not satisfied with their experience of free trade. A 
correspondent in the Mark Lane Express, of January 8, Mr. James Hunt, 12 
Hampton Park, Bristol, wrote: 

“If weare to compare nation with nation, we can give proofs that American pro- 
tectionist artisans are earning and saving more morey than English free ers 
are,” 


The writer concludes his communication with the following significant parallel: 


A FALSE PROPHET. 


Some of Cobden’s assertions that con- | Proofs of false prophecy: 

verted Peel and Gladstone: 

‘Land would not be driven out of Nearly 2,500,000 acres have been 
sepa by the repeal of the corn | driven out. 

wea." 


That is a statement which nobody wili dispute, and it shows that 
Mr. Cobden was entirely mistaken in regard to the effect of free 
trade on agriculture. The parallel proceeds : 


COBDEN’S STATEMENT. 


‘‘Land-owners have nothing to fear 
om free trade in —. as we 

“Tn a country win ulation 
guiteivoncing a erea Shy, ton alwa. 
increases in value and without any help 


THE FACT. 


Rents and agricultural land values 
have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent. 
If all the land in cultivation twen 
— ago was worth £50 an acre an 
fallen 40 per cent, that is a loss of 


from the owners.” £20 an acre. 
“ The land of England would produce In 1862 we grew 17,000,000 qrs. ; in 1892 
about 7,000. 


95,000, 000 qrs. of wheat per annum.” ; 
*We should always have a natural Freights tor wheat are now below 2s. 
S— of 10s. 6d. per qr. on whea ay andithas been carried free asbal- 


the shape of carriage from abroad.” 
* We might as well doubt that the aun Not a single nation on earth has fol- 
and all are heavily 


would rise on the morrow as doubt that | Jowed our exam 

in ten years every civilized nation on | taxing our return for a free 
earth would have followed our free-trade | market here. 

example." 


lt seems that Great Britain was not entirely satisfied with the 
working of free trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, DOLPH, Certainly. 
Temple Bat, a celebrated English publicktion, relating to English 

e Bar, a cele Zz publicatio to 

conten, which I have wanted to put into the REcoRD, and with 
the permission of the Senator from I should like to insert it 
now, 


Mr. DOLPH. I shall be very glad to have it inserted. 
Mr. GALLINGER. That great English newspaper, in discussing 
the question of English taxes concerning the English people, says: 


Birth is taxed, deathis taxed. Commodities are taxed, manufactures are taxed, 
trades are taxed, houses are taxed, incomes are taxed. We are taxed for our but- 
ler, if we are prosperous enough to keep one. We are taxed for our footman, 

om or gardener. The carriage we keep is taxed, the omnibus we take is taxed, 

e cab we hire is taxed, the railroad train we travel by is taxed. The house dog 
is taxed, and so also is the heraldic device on our note paper. 

Everything we drink is taxed—beer, spirits, wine, tea, coffee, and even the 
water we drink; there is the water rate. Light is taxed through the medium of 
the gas rate. The land we walk upon is taxed, the tobacco we smoke is taxed, 
the gold or silver jewelry we wear, the eau de cologne perfuming our handker- 
chiefs, the figs we eat on Palm Sunday, the C’.«i<ty1as plum pudding, these are all 
taxed. Even our antibilious pills are not free. 

All these, and they are but a few of the taxes that exist, are mostly Imperial 
taxes for the purposes of government—some of them, however, are assigned to 
the county councils. There are also local rates, which are but local taxes, for the 
poor, county council, police, voting lists, street lighting, paving, watering, etc.; 
sewers, school board and vestry, householders, lodgers, conseled and single men, 
women and children, are all taxed in some form or other, for taxation is devised 
to reach every one. 

The late Lord Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe) when chancellor of the exchequer, 
calculated that one-ninth of our income is taken from us for Imperial taxation; 
but the proportion is more now, and is growing. Local taxation ts ouch less. 


That is all I care to put into the Record on this subject, but it 
corroborates what the Senator from Oregon has been so forcibly 
stating, that under free trade the burden of taxation is much greater 
than it is under the system of protective duties which exists in the 
United States. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Before I reached this point as to the effect of free 
trade with England and her dependencies I was discussing the ques- 
tion as to who is demanding free trade with the United Btates and 
the repeal of the McKinley law. I then had misplaced a report of 
a meeting, a free-trade demonstration held at Sydney, Australia, 
immediately after the news cf the last Presidential election was 
received. I clipped it from an Australian paper. It is as follows: 


The Presidential Election. 
Free-trade Demonstration. 
Congratulations to Mr. Grover Cleveland. 
An Immense Gathering. 


I will quote from two or three speeches that I think will be enter- 
taining to the Senate and the country, and I will insert the matter, 
if there be no objection, in the RECORD. 

Lintroduce it to show the rejoicing in a foreign country at a public 
meeting over the election of Mr. Cleveland for the single substantial 
reason that they deemed it a large step in advance toward free-trade, 
breaking down the citadel of protection and opening our markets to 
the free introduction of foreign products: 


A mass meeting of free-traders was held last evening in the Protestant Hall in 
celebration of the election of Mr. Grover Cleveland as President of the United 
States of America. By ten minutes to 8 o'clock the hall was crowded to excess 
by some 3,000 persons, while over a thousand persons failed to gain admission. 
The aration made for the meeting included the decoration of the hall with 
bun in which soeep ses were produced by combinations of the English, 
American, and Aus flags. The proceedings throughout were marked by 
great enthusiasm. Sir Henry Parkes, on inaking his appearance on the platfo 
was greeted with loud and prolonged cheering, and there was a renewed outburs' 
whenever he rose to his feet in discharge of his duties as chairman. There were 
also present on the platform the Hons. A. J. Riley, J. Davies, 8. A. Joseph, G. 
Campbell, and W. H. Suttor, Ms.L.C.; Messrs. Reid, McMillan, Burdekin, Haynes, 
Eve, Jeanneret, Campbell, Faller, Inglis, Wise, Allen, Dale, Farnell, Want, “ 
Martin, Neild. xoung, © wy Cotton, Bavister, Hindle Molesworth, Dana- 
hey, and Dr. Cullen, 8.L.A.; Messrs. Hi. Gorman, R. H. Re nolds, A. K. Mac- 
Kellar, I. W. Warren, J. &. Garbett, George Pile, E. Puisford, J. B. Oliffe, J.T. 
Wilshire, J. H. Newman, Alfred Cane, J. F. Burns, C. H. 7 Russell-J ones, 
R. P. Abbott, T. A. Hinchcliffe, R. J. Dunford, James Lees, &. W. Foxall, R. J. 
Black, Thomas Rowe, B. Rhodes, E. M. Saddington, E. J. H. Knapp, J. B. John- 
ue, and other gentlemen. Lady Parkes likewise occupied a seat upon the plat- 

‘orm. - . 

Sir Henry Parker said that he was present equally with a feeling of duty and a 
deep sense of pleasure. They had met on an occasion which might be truly 
called one concerning the whole human race. [Cheers.] The meeting was called 
toenable the people of Sydney to send their congratulations to the American peo- 


le {cheers} on the occasion of the noble election of Mr. Grover Cleveland. 
[Cheers] t he detain them for two or three minutes to state what this 
meant? Mr. Cleveland was a comparatively newman. He was still in the prime 


of his manhood. He first was tried in the great position of sheriff. He then was 
tried as mayor of the city of Buffalo, and he was then tried as governor of the 
mighty State of New York. New York, with its six or seven millions of people, 
was in itself a nation. In these capacities of sheriff, and mayor, and as governor 
of the State of New York, Mr. Cleveland disclosed a calm and regulated courage. 
Not the courage of the bulldog or the savage, but the courage which could do 
what was right, not only in the face of wae but in the face of ridicule, and 
would do what was right, fearing eoeeg ts the Y ie of offense to the princi- 

of truth and justice. [Cheers.] Mr. Cleveland disc a faculty of rare dis- 
cernment in the men around him, and wherever he found abuse without fear or 
favor he rooted it up; and wherever he found favoritism at the nse of his 
fellow-men he corrected it; and wherever he was required to do what he thought 
wrong he refused to doit. [Cheers.] That was exactly the man which a great 
. [Cheers.} Well, Mr. Grover Cleveland's fellow- 
g. but noble qualities, nominated Mr. 
great office of elective sovercign of the American 
common When owns oe pen 7 ay ego ‘oned to ees him 

this momentous turn ‘ortunes e@ tleman who ac 

= these remarkable words: “This choice carries with it profound 


F 


all remembered how, 
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some few mistakes, Mr. Cleveland nobly fulfilled his duties. In the next contest 
the Republican party beat him. He wished to be just, and so ne would say that 
he thought that General Harrison, the choice of the Republicans, during his four 

ears’ reign had shown himself a high-minded and worthy citizen. ag But 

he time fad come again, right years after his first election. The time had come 
for another election; and t ey knew now what most of them foretold, but what 
none of them ever dreamed of in all its triumpu—they knew now that since the 
days of Washington there had been no such universal expression of choice as that 
which had fallen on Mr. Cleveland. [Cheers.] Whatdiditrepresent! It repre- 
sented that the people of America had declared that henceforward money should 
only be taken out of the pockets of the people for the one purposes of just govern- 
ment. [Cheers.] It meant that the last day of scarcity and dearness had dawned 
{cheers] that it had more than dawned; that it was in the fall blaze of the rising 
sun. Without exaggerating the event of the election of Mr. Cleveland as the great- 


est event since the emancipation of the slaves, he could say it would be regarded | 





| 


as a battering ram at the citadel of protection in every land benighted and bowed | 


down by that blackest of all curses. [Cheers.] It meant more than that. 
meant a great awakening light to all the nations to show them tho broad road to 
human freedom and ar ress; and it would be hailed in every land where 
freedom was understood and where the rights of a free people were respected as 
blessings given to the world by a divine hand. [Cheers.] r. Cleveland was, if 
anything, a great American citizen. He was a free, moral, high-minded, clear- 
minded, true-hearted, and courageous honest man. [{Cheers.] Aad in ollice—the 
highest office which a free man could hope to obtain—as in the smaller offices which 
hehad filled, Mr. Cleveland, they might rest assured, would, while he studied the 
interests of America, do his utmost—and that utmost would be t—to preserve, 
foster, and promote friendly intercourse among the nations. [Cheers.] But far 
beyond the mere attainment of the blessing of that election was the spectacle of 
unparalleled magnificence—a mighty people awakening in their quiet conscious- 
ness to their power and, scorning the machinations of schemers and traflickers, 
a to the full sense of patriotically serving their country. 

While they could not but admire from their inmost souls the great reward that 
Grover Cleveland had attained, still they must not forget that the people of the 
mightiest Republic under tho sun had set their seal on free trade [loud cheers] and 
liberty in the face of all attempts to bring about the worn-out theories of protec- 
tion, though the persons who were proposing them might be robed in the cere- 
ments of the grave. [Cheers.} a. were there to offer their congratulations 
to the ple of their own blood, to the people inheriting their own aspirations 
and faith, the people who spoke their language, and were, with them and others 
qpealing that language, destined torulethe world. [Cheers.] Hecould not detain 
them any longer, because the business was a and the speakers were many. 
He kad t apologize for the nonattendanceof Mr. R. B. Wilkinson and Mr. Dan. 
O’Connor, and he begged to call on Mr. George Reid to move the first resolution. 
[Lond ore) 

Mr. G. H. Reid, who was received with prolonged applause, moved, ‘‘ That this 
meeting offers its congratulations to the American people on the triumphant elec- 
tion of Mr. Grover Cleveland as President of ths United States of America 
[cheers] and regards that event as the opening up of a new epoch of freedom 
and human progress.” He thought that vast assemblage would confirm that res- 
olution with enthusiastic sincerity. (Cheers.] Inthat magnificent electoral rev- 
olution which had effaced Harrison and placed Cleveland upon the highest pin- 
nacle of national confidence, which had shipwrecked the Republican party and 
given to the Democrats their grandest opportunity, they saw born again the a 
and fearless spirit of the —e fathers of the American Constitution [loud 
eheers} who abhorred injustice, and for liberty’s sake braved death in a thousand 
forms. [Cheers.] Just as precious to mankind as any vic of Waéhington was 
the glorious triumph of Grover Cleveland, and the long dark spell of industriai 
suffering on the American continent was about to be broken at last. [Cheers.] 
The awakening consciousness of the American people had sealed the doom of the 
protectionist monster [loud cheesing| and it had ed the doom of the mammoth 
capitalistic combination that had so long under the cloak of patriotism sought to 
rob the masses of the commonwealth. (Cheers. 

Looking back upon the history of the United States, the eae seemed phenom 
enal in its suddenness and completeness, the industrial and political energy of that 

t country had been perverted to serve so many purposes of fraud and corrup- 

ion. [Cheers.] The favored industries had acquired tremendous power, which 
they used with marvelous skill without any scruple. Year after year party a 
tics had been turned more and more in the interests of monopolists for their dishon- 
est ends; year after year the people seemed to become more and more entangled 
in the meshes of the plutocracy. [Cheers.] Justas the sky was darkest, just as 
every evil influence seemed to move ee’ ainst the prayers of those who 
longed for honest eereemens, for a more equitable fiscal system, for a more en- 
lightened commercial policy, freedom had come. Four years ago Cleveland, by 

s noble Presidential ——— electrified the American people and the rest of the 
world by a deliverance worthy of the greatest and most patriotic leader of a free 
nation. [Cheers.] The protective party rashly put the faith of their policy to 
the test by placing iton an extreme but perfectly logical conclusion known as the 
McKinley tariff. Revealed in all its naked repulsiveness, the millions of Ameri- 
can taxpayers had swept away that relic of barism lcheers}, although some 
goons of intelligence still called it protection. [Cheers and langhter.] en fol- 

lowed a universal awakening on Tuesday last, which promised to cause full free 
trade over the United States, and enable her to assume her rightful place in the 
van of human freedom. (Cheers. 

The Australian free traders could now look across the Pacific and see 70,000,000 
of the Anglo-Saxon race engaged in tearing down the discredited banner of pro- 
tection [ t and prolon cheers] and ho sting in its place the flag whick could 
never be destroyed—the ag of freedom and equality. ( d cheers.) According 
to the statistical methods of their protectionist friends they could now summarize 
the Anglo-Saxon race as comprising 110,000,000 of free traders [great cheers and 


eageee sae six orseven millions of protectionists. (Great cheers and laughter. | 
The 38,000,000 of Great Britain had n dly reinforced by the magnificent 
addition of 70,000,000, whose President in Congréss had denounced protection as 


an unconstitutional — and had pledged himself to reform tie national tariff 
in the direction of free , which, as they knew, in the immortal words of Cob- 
den, really meant ‘ peace and will amongst all men.’ [Great eats) 
Just as the happiest omen of the closing years of last century was the dawn o 
American independence, so they could now see that the closing years of this cen- 
tury would witness the dawn of an independence nobler still, which, would en- 
franchise the majestic power and ane of the American people, and enable 
them to become the honored chief of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the ning to 
all mankind of new powers and mutual prosperity. ee, Could they doubt 
that the example of the United States, in which protection had so cent 
a trial, and come to so stupendous a fall (hear, hear] would be felt 
uarter of the globe (hear, hear] especially in Europe, where , from the 
faltic Sea to the Mediterranean, over all Germany, Austria, and Italy, there 


reigned ve free trade. (Hear, ay. 
In off their congratulations to Grover Cleveland and the American nation, 
he ht the free traders of New South Wales occupied a very proud position. 
g-]. Through all the darkest days of the great cause the mother 
colony had shared with the mother country the distinction of leading the worid. 
{Great cheering ] Thro ee ee ee ee ee free trade, 
and they wi remember that in these arduous battles there always been 
twe great examples held up to them—the United States and the great caeny of 


It | 


Victoria. [Great cheering.} Now he thought their friends would have to search 
for new examples of protectionist grandeur amongst the South American repub- 
lies. (Loud laughter and cheers.) The United States, which knew protection 
well by this time (hear, hear} had arisen against it as if it was a new form of 
cholera Csngnter) and as for Victoria, on a smaller scale they saw the beginnings 
of asimilarend. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to say that the progress of recent 
events had removed from his mind many misgivings which he had had with 
regard to Australian federation. [Great cheering. prolonged for some minutes. ] 


‘onvinced as he had been, and was still, that freetrade meant something vastly 
more than mere freedom of commerce (hear, hear), that it was essential to every 
honest system of povermmnens, and that protection opened a thousand doors to 
fraud and corruption [cheers], he confessed that he had used any influence he pos- 
sessed to put a block on the federal movement, because he felt Immediate federa- 
tion meant an evil ns in respect of the fiscal question for the new Com- 
monwealth. [Hear, hear.}] But he had hoped that the march of events would 
improve the prospects of free trade ; and in view of the tremendous march of events 
in the last few days—which no one could well have foreseen in all their magni- 
tude—he felt that when the great American Commonwealth was turning round 
to pursue the path of free trade no Australian federation would adopt protec- 
tion [great and prolonged cheering], and he felt the way open to him to join hand 
in hand with those whom he saw around him in the great and patriotic enterpriso 
of replacing provincial differences by a loyal and perpetual union. | Loud cheers. } 
But they must not be turned aside from the great and pressing duty which they 


owed to themselves and Australia. They must efface the mischievous work of that 
accidental government [zreat <heers] which had never faced the people. {Loud 
cheers.] It would be the duty of the free-trade party to appeal at the earliest 
possiblo day to the people (loud cheers] and carry the flagof free trade toan early 
and decisive victory ees and when they had won the victory they must hon- 
estly perform the pledges they had given. [Cheers.] They should really and 
honestly reform their fiscal system ; fearlessly readjusting the burdens of the peo- 
ple as humanity and justice require ; acting fairly by all classes, pandering to none, 
and oppressing none. ees 

Mr. McMILLay, who was received with loud cheering, said the magnificent and 
orderly demonstration which he saw before him that night had given him cour- 
age, as it would ve to others, who through almost despair had fought the battle 
of freedom for the last twelve months oem), and he would urge them not 
merely to look on the interests of the t Republic of America, whose cause had 
been put before them that night, but he urged them to take the events that have 
occurred for them not only as a warning but as an inspiration. (Cheers.| The 


greatest political man England ever had said, ‘‘Slavery is a weed that grows on 
every soil."’ Slavery had grown in America; slavery had grown in Victoria. It 
had n planted here, but, please God, they would never grow it! [Cheers.] If 


they deprived him of his liberty, or infrin his liberty for any other purpose than 
the common good, they made him a political slave. [Cheers.] Protection must 
always represent the interests of a minority of the people; and if protection was 
such, he was deprived of his liberty, not for the common good, but for a minority 
of the people. ees There was one thing with regard to the victory in 
America which stamped it above all other victories of the Presidential elections 
in the past. This victory was nota victory of the Executive; it was not a vic- 
tory of the Senate; it was not only a victory of the House of Representatives, but 
of the whole people of the great Republic. [Cheers.] And just as he said that 
this should be an inspiration to them, he said that when they fought this battle 
again—as it must soon be fought—let the victory be not the victory of Sydney, or 
of a section of the people, bale victory of all New South Wales. [Cheers.} 
America had unfortunately trammeled herself with protection at the ver 

moment that she did the greatest work ever done by any civilized people—abol- 
ishing slavery. [(Cheers.] But the exigencies and financial exigencies arising 
out of the abolition of slavery brought in by a side wind, and against the spirit 
of the American Constitution, the political slavery of protection. ee) And 
the same nefarious way had been used with them, for protection had never been 


the policy of the people of this country. —— 6 was glad that night to 
recognize, not merely the old free traders of East Sydney, but he was glad torecog- 
nize the reconverted protectionists. [Cheers.} They had had a number of gen- 


tlemen who had been proclaiming themselves as protectionist Democrats, and 
amongst them had been the cabmen of Sydney. These gentlemen said it was not 
the consumer but the importer and the merchant who paid the duty, but these 
doctrinaire Democrats had now found out that the price of hay and the price of 
corn had gone up and these Democrats were now free traders toaman. ([Cheers.] 

Rising above he mere petty localism of New South Wales, there was one thing 
that stood above all others in the solemnity of this question that night. For the 
last thirty years, since the great republic of America, that people had isolated 
themselves by the protectionist policy from the rest of the civilized world. They 
had destroyed the marine enterprise which had always been at the root of the 

atness of the British people. They had put a China wall round their own coun- 
e, but this great monster had been done away with, and the influence would be 
spread throughout every quarter of the globe. en And although free 
trade in America might affect the commerce of England, there was no British 
subject with a true heart of a Briton throughout the world but would welcome 
the power of the United States of America. He did not intend to take up their 
time much longer; but he wanted to say this, that just as America had awakened 
from the lethargy of political right, he trusted the people of New South Wales 
would rise to the full dignity of the political situation. Hoe said—and he cared 
not whom he might offend—that during those months in Parliament when the 
free traders were fighting the battle of the people the — did not respond, 
He said the moment the protectionist tariff became law and was threatened on 
the heads of the people, they should have arisen like a man and said, “‘ We will 
have none of this.” There was not a town or hamlet throughout this great coun- 
try that should not have held public meetings, and the air should have resounded 
with the cry of the re against the enormity of the Government. Let the 
great example of the American people take root amongst ourselves, and let them 
recollect this, that if they returned to free trade the free trade of New South 
Wales would preserve the freedom of all Australia. (Cheers.] 

Mr. James Inglis said that he must oe the importance of the occasion. 
We had pride in the wonderful history of the Anglo-Saxon race, and even puaee 
tionists in their calm moments, if they ever had any—(laughter|—would agree 
that the desire of all was to advance humanity. The victory in America taught 
us a great lesson. It showed that the Americans were our neighbors. We were 
proud to think of the great sentiment of ‘Advance Australia.” The leaders on 
the other side—Mr. Lyne and others—doubtless thought they would advance Aus- 
tralia by placing impediments between thedifferent colonial states. But that was 
never dene in America even in its palmiest protectionist days. (A voice: ‘We 
don’t want that.”) These fetters and shackles were not put on in the interests of 
the people generally, but _in the interests of few monopolists who pulled the 
strings. {Loud cheers.] This American victory ought to teach our workingmen 
in thousands that the heart of human brotherhood was wider than any geograph- 
ical border or line. [Hear, hear.] We were now beginning to see some glimmer- 
ing of light on the horizon; and the kindly feeling which was rising between 
the nations would do much to raise the moral and spiritual elevation of our race. 
Let us, then, send a brotherly greeting across the waves, and with ‘‘Advance 
Australia” combine the sentiment “ Columbia. [ Sapeaee-) 

The chairman then put the resolution, when a forest of hands was held up in 
its favor, whilst against it there were only a few. The resolution was, amidst 
general enthusiasm, declared to be carried, with five dissentients ox!y, 
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Mr. B. R. Wise (who was received with applause) said, that the resolution that 
he was asked to propose was: ‘That the be em to a 
telegraphic mane to Mr. Grover Cleveland embodying the sentiments of this 
meeting.” He said that if he were asked in the fewest pessible words a suflicient 
reason why, in addition to the resolution already passed, that great gathering of 
the eitizens should add a message of personal con lation tothe President- 
elect, he would cull one passage from the letter which the President an- 
nounced his determination te accept nomination. ‘The a of the tariff,” 
he said, ‘is not merely a question of markets; it isa question of morals.” That 
splendid gathering was a mos? significant commentary upon the world, embrac- 
ing power of liberal sentiment. Could we imagine our opponents gathering. 
together in this or any other country to congratulate a foreign power because a 
a great national crisis the advocates of their policy weresuccessful. [‘No, no.’’) 

ne might just as well imagine a man’s 3 con him because, 
when he paid a kindly visit to a m, the door was slammed in face. Noth- 

ing waa more striking than this Grover Cleveland, following in the a 
of Richard Cobden and eawy Goma had recognized that this question must be 
fought upon higher grounds the mere argument that was ished by fig- 
ures and =pp to the pocket. The poltey of free traders had always been to 
argue the matter owt on moral a © pelicy of ——— nations one 
from the other by means of hostile tariffs had never been, never be con- 
nected with any maxim of morality. It was, on the contrary, a defiance of all 
Christian teaching, and it rested avowedly on selfishness. Could they appeal to 
any recognized ethical standard to 'y the policy which endeavored to sepa- 
rate nations the one from the other. tead of regarding commerce as a os 
of peaceful cooperation between distant nations for a common good, protectionists 
regarded it as a field of conflict, and strove their utmost to create an opposition 
between the interests of one nation and the interests of others. s 

The nationalist who rejoiced over the distress: which the McKinley tariff had 
caused in the tin-plate atone in aaewrte ie and oe claimed os aoe 
tion of foreign commerce ev as a worthy 
triumph, evidently stood upon a different onan from those who held that 
every nation found its own true in @ tand peaceful progress with 
ether countries. ‘Peace on earth, will ‘men, whieh was the motto 
of the Cobden Club, could haveno enna @ ears of men who w an 
internecine warfare with other countries by means of hostile tariffs. For let 
anyone but remember through every detail how a tariff and how ever. 
interruption te trade meant empty homes, starving children, all the other 

aseompaniments of ‘ out of work,” and he would see at once that a tariff was. a 
means of warfare which only differed from that of murderous weapong because it 
did not leave its victims mangled on the ground. [Cheers.] es 

Fortu Ga ae Rr he gets peta 7 a og alpen pe 

The broad fact which steod out 


; be — in the record of 
a en song was that, in awe of Sees nee — ——_ 
atanc tl assing triuni reactionary forces, progress of civilization 
meant cnautivenes Ceca of international 
Reeey agave ts aane® Saree LOS See t in our 
mechanical contrivances, every fresh ey ba man's intellect: med over 
the blind forces of nature brought. nearer ao gees Spe wine, Semenly 
apart and made intercourse between men easier. T might imposetheir puny 
e tion for a time, and in their defense protectionists might empty all armo- 





claim was that they had served their party well. The hearts of the le of 
—_ South ww however, beat es wuly - Ss cause _ Sneeet Phat day 

ver they times and when the time came wo express 
—e the ballot boxes Fheir re for the restoration of the elegy of freedom 
and in New South Wales. Peery 

Just as theirmessage would be flashed to rica ulating Grover Cleve- 
land and the American citizens they would give a further token, when the time 
came, and set their seals upon the actions of some of their public men and the 
acts upon their statute books. [Cheers. 

Sir Parkes said that before on the next s er he desired to 
read ied his he had just received. It was asfollows: “Free traders of West 
Maitland join = in tions to the United States.” [Cheers.] He de- 
sired also to 5 that he came to that meeting he had received a letter 
from a distinguishid public man in Melbourne saying that a movement with the 
same object as that great meeting was being organized in that city [cheers], and 
he had no doubt from that and other indications that their example would be fol- 
ued ,throughout Australasia. [Cheers.] He would now upon Mr. J. C 


Mr. Neild, who was xeceived with loud cheers, said they had met that night to 
congratnlate the new President of the United States, and to congratulate the 
a upon his election; but he thought they might also have a word of 
con for New South Wales at the same time, because in the tremendous 
event of the past few days in the Republic across the sea they had an indi- 
cation of the fact that the heart of the Anglo-Saxon people was after all true to 
the Loy principle of commercial and industrial trosdom. [Cheers.] And those 
ad in that colony, in season and out of season, in the day and in the night, 

ts the press, and in Parliament, tastnainet their fiscal views 
faith in freedom for all men, had just cause for congratulation that 
across the seas came the alliance of the most numerous body of the 
Ange Smansase. pnoeees While they c America and New South 
Wales he thought they might also spare a sympathetic thought for their unfortu- 
nate protectionist brothers 1 laughter} use they ad lest their main 
prop and — im favor of commercial and industrial slav 
applanse. 

y must also remember ah oy ye victory in America had been won by 
the Australian system of ballot. For first time the Presidential election has 
beemfree from the influence of the political wire-puller. [‘‘Hear!" Hear!"] The 
Australian ballot system has won free trade for America, and in a. short time they 
would have an sapertnaily of causing the ballotbex to win back free trade for 
New South Wales. [ cheers.] 

Mr. Cotton, who was received with loud cheering, sail he must confess that 
hie thoughts that night were not so much with the triumphant and successful 

ti eee ap oS a wan or he could not help 
remembering that in all great triumphant reforms there were three : Firsé, 
the arted reformer standing alone and caring nothing for Do ¢ opinion ; 
then the little circle of earnest fol the pees, and then lastly, as 
} there — © hurried 


ery. [{Laughterand 


awakening of the peo- 
ple, politician came. by that. went back to the men who 

stood in the advance guard of light and m.in America for many a weary 
‘ear past, at least one of whom he was proud to call his personal friend. [{Cheers. ] 
These were the men who had leavened the American people [hear] and mado 
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es of darkness and fanaticism—the onrush of humax progress had never | that vietory ble. He had seen coming; he h the buarn- 

*% 3 taewe werecdians hy they should extend their con ions to wekaebtinetion net ten Sache ion of wrath and toath only. "ile wos 
u ere were 0 reasons W: : 
their brethren across the sea. The downfall of protectionism in eas prepared to. give to —S every aa of 4 


the triumph of free trade in Australasia. [Cheers.} Further, the triamph had 
been wou by means of the Australian ballot. a) It.was we who given 
te the workman in America the first o a 

img an effective protest ——_ the stice 
tem. Finally, we might e 

but as En men. fchoers, 

monument in Wi 


he deserved 
much. at the ds ef the American people for the ae loyalty = ie 
over Cleve 5 






nation 
apne om freedom to all. ere 
the world recognized labor was ee victory to him so like 
the first.note of further victories. He to be the crowning of the last 
: When tectionis on 


%G 
. died—and it was dying fast the wide world over— and then only, labor 
own tand , and claiming protection, not privi- 


not . [Cheers. 
Delloved, that they Sok seek tie weaned of industrial slavery. Though 
remained Sane, be peeved tho world wes now moving quicker 
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aimlati upon beon and won a battle 
the cane of liberty. They “Grover Cleveland's victory not merely 

the victory of the American butasa victory for New Si 

New South Wales. Ts had beon out by Mr. McMillan that apathy 
had been displayed ; ne doubt had much to do with but the 
apathy would be removed from 6 een 

be given to the free traders and mass of the . ’ 
Che camae of liberty in the United States. Spas Gov nteey of the Dune 
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e direction of throwin m the American market to British goods. 
The Pan Stat Gazette faithfally voloed English sentiment when it declared the 
day after the election that “‘ both the merchants and the unemployed workingmen 
of England have reason to rejoice at the Democratic victory, as with the possi- 
pility of the reopening of the American markets to the goods of Birmingham, 
Bradford, and Manchester capitalists will get a chance to procare some returns on 
their money invested, and workingmen will have an 


a of getting a 
decent price for their labor without the necessity of striking. 


That is to say, capitalists in England and workmen in England, 
not workmen in the United States. 


It will be noticed that the Pall Mall Gazette views the late Democratic victory 
from a purely English a It sees that that victory will open the Amer- 
ican markets to the goods of Birmingham, Bradford, and Manchester. But the 
products of these great English manufacturing centers can not take their place 
in our markets without displacing the products of Lowell, Fall River, and other 
American manufacturing towns. Consequently England's gain will be America’s 
loss. We have no desire to have English capitalists or English workingmen 
suffer. But neither have we any wish to see their suffering alleviated at the ex- 
pense of American capital and American labor. 

Tt is because Englishmen believe that snch alleviation is near at hand, as a 
consequence of the election of Grover Cleveland, that they rejoice over the recent 
Democratic victory. The intensity of their interest in the verdict rendered at 
the polls on November 8 is well deseribed in the following cable dispateh : 


**Lonpon, November 11. 


‘There is coverywhere great enthusiasm over the result of the American elec- 
tion. Advices from Wales state that tin-plate workers held a a. and at 
Bradford many remained up till late yesterday morning to hear the figures from 
America. There has not been such excitement for along time in the industrial 
centers of Great Britain.” 

This enthusiasm over Democratic success is easily explained. It has itssource 
in the conviction that ev Democratic vote was a vote for England and Eng- 
land’s interests. It is not the first time that America’s greatest commercial rival 
has rejoiced over the triumph of a politieal party whose anti ve princi- 

haveever endeared it to John Bull. The rejoicings that resounded through- 
out England on November 10 were the echoesof similar Tejoicings that have been 
heard therefor the last forty years whenever the free-t Democracy scored a 
victory at the polls. In 1852 England hailed the election of Pierce, whom the 
London Times described as “ a valuable ally of our (English) commercial policy,” 
with almost as mach onthusiasm as she now evinces over the election of Grover 
Cleveland. 


It shows that there was great rejoicing in foreign industrial cen- 
ters over the result of the Presidential election. It was not alone 
in the cities of the United States; it was not alone in the eapital of 
the nation that the people staid up until the next morning to get 
the news of the election. They staid up in the great industrial 
centers of Great Britain to get the news of the election. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from an English paper entitled, 
“Agricultural Depression and Free Imports.” Mr. Sibson 8. Rigg, 
of Manchester, writes: 


We have at the present time a royal commission hokding inouiries throughout 
the country relative to the conditions of agriculture. This industry, to say the 
least of it, is by far the greatest we have. We are told—*<aides, we know from 
bitter experience—of the deplorable and wretched plight this industry is in at 
the present moment. With your ion, I beg to put before you figures from 
tho statistical abstract, confirming the almost unanimous vote given at the large 


é ultural mee held in London, which affirmed that foreign competition is 
the sole cause for depression, or, in plainer words, our rotten system of free 
-imports. 


I will insert this table, as it will be tedious to read it. It shows 
a great increase in the importations of agricultural products into 
Great Britain: 























} } | 
| 1899. | 1855. | 1886. 1902. 

Cows, oxen, ete......-... number. . 2, 237 | £1.893,763 |25,068,846 £9, 224, O11 
SNR, cstv cwrnthaphiinnedinien do... 79,048 | 282, 844 | 2, 010, 194 125, 659 
tha rsic-nccuiehatetiocabnal do... ee been oceans 68, 357 12, 465 
IE nine iusinaiidlieenanstundl do. 9 t.........5- 189, 901 425, 401 
5,134,510 | 617, 423 | 8, 402, 823 | 10, 893, 383 
2,355,031 | 482,802 | 2,178,677 | 4, 801, 736 
2, 183, 009 | 2, 449,522 | 8, 141,438 | 11, 965, 190 
1, 305, 350 | ine.w. 2,962,264 | 3,712, 884 
2, 232, 817 | 1,027, 784 | 3,871,359 | 5,416,784 
1,336,730 | 236,865 | 2,884,063 | 3,794,718 
sepinathieiiohana esp Daiadiieacibaie Fa saee nek Meee 886, 692 
187, 507 171, 955 7, 253 960, 220 
1,239,051 | 310,036 | 1,544,682} 2, 233, O11 
360, 461 489, 935 631, 538 616, 427 
85, 381, 224 | 2, 640, 250 | 7, 617,470 9, 425, 211 
3, 008, 336 10, 196 ; |, 205 960, 332 
1,375, 679 | 2,647,173 | 1,299,214 | 1, 717, 968 
ft 4 eT 1, 281, 245 | 2, 206, 710 
1, 699, 966 |........... 1,405,383 | 3, 447,102 
SE isda eres ad eduninnopies | 980, 288 
GREENS Lieesic.css. 506, 710 | 724, 040 
1, 016, 280 
73, 607, 022 

1892 over 1886, increase 44 per cent. am 
ict eakh vsiningeceegltte ewts. | 2,106 00 | 2,204,308 | «298,01 | 12,27 453 

| 

Increase, 47.8 per cent. how's. 


This large import of flour, instead of grain, deprives British millers of wages. 











Corn, exclusive of maize and flour, 
hundredweights. ................ 103, 429, 894 (13, 644,544 |27, 702, 658 | 37, O41, 428 
iis benienscen<a} 


-+-------/28, 649, 188 (28, 416, 720 [22s 985, 908 


Increase, 33.6 per cent. 
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36, 312, 715 | 38, 104,973 
~~ <<) ai 
Inerease, 5 per cent. 


From the above it will be seen with an increased population in 1892 over 1880 
of only 5 per cont, that we have, at the same time, an increase of agricultural 
imports, apart from corn, 44 per cent, flour 47.8 per cent, and wheat, oats, and 
barley 33.6 per cent, together in value some £36, 500,000 of an increase 


a i tinsperg cten th cag nucdleqwndlactedsiuasavadnaia 





Mark that! With an increase of only 5 per cent in population 
there has been an increase of almost 50 per cent of agricultural pro- 
duets within ten years in Great Britain. The writer proceeds: 


Surely this is foreign competition with a vengeance, especially when consid 
ered with the deereased production of coal, iron, ete., in this country, all of which 
‘0 to prove a most ruinous state of affairs. Royal commissions are utterly 1 
ess, unless weare going tolearn. In1886 we had a royal commission on depres 
of trade. 

[ have already quoted from that repert— 

And then the unanimous verdict was that foreign products were being sold 
under cost in our markets, which they could easily do, being protected in their 
markets, thus ruining British producers, and after that t enjoy beth markets 
(not even name on wages and longer hours worked). 1am very much afraid 

ition 


that the present con of things will continue to go on until greater disaster 
befalls us; then protection will be reinstated in no half fashion. 


This is a British writer in a leading British journal. 


The late Lord Derby, the former prime minister, said: ‘The cruel injustice of 
free imports on agriculture would recoil itself on all the other industries of the 
land.” Is not this coming truc! 


Two or three years ago in aspeech I made upon the tariff as it 
affected agricultural interests I quoted several extracts from a very 
remarkable little volume entitled “‘A Forbidden Subject, or Pro- 
tection to British Industries,” which was written by a titled citi 
zen of Great Britain. It was written by Sir Edward Sullivan, a 
man who had studied this question, and expresses his opinions in 
no uncertain manner. I have marked several quotations running 
through this volame which I desire to have inserted, but I will ask 
the Secretary to read a portion, commencing on the first page, and 
see what this English baronet has to say about the effect of free 
trade on Great Britain, so as to show whether I was correct when I 
assumed that the free-trade policy of England had been the worst 
crime that any country had committed upon its citizens in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Secretary read as requested : 

I ask leave to insert in the RECORD some brief quotations from this 
little book, part of which has already been read. What will be 
quoted will convince anyone who will examine it that public opin- 
ion in Great Britain in favor of free trade is not at all unanimous 
Baronet Sullivan has written a series of essays which are contained 
in this little pamphlet and every sentence isa text upon the ques 
tion of protection and free trade. It isone of the most remarkable 
pamphlets on the subject that I ever happened to have the pleas- 
ure of examining. 


£ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaLurncerinthechair). With- 
out objection the request of the Senator from Oregon will be com- 
plied with. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


What ostriches we are, sticking our heads in the sand and fancying the world 
does not see us, clamoring for cheapness with our lips, but in our hearts praying 
for higher prices! ‘Thank God that wheat is 27s. per quarter,” we cackle, but 
every goose amongst us knows perfectly well that the community—agricnitura! 
and manufaeturing—would be doing better with wheat at ‘ price of 
45s. or 508. per quarter, land in cultivation, and labor in demand, than with 
wheat at 27s. a quarter, land going out of cultivation, and labor standing idle. 
“But thank heaven,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘the masses have now got the fran- 
chise, and they will soon seatter to the winds the heresies of protection.” I don’t 
know about that. Idon’'t suppose the working classes in the United Kingdom dif- 
fer very much from their fellow workers and fellow count en in the United 
States, and I know that any workingman in America who advocated the heresy 
of free trade would be regarded as a poor creature past praying for. We are all 
of us profuse in our thanks to heaven, when cur wishes seem uppermost; fn fact, 
the readiness with which we thank heaven for giving us what we want must be 
rather confusing. One thanks heaven for rain; another for dry weather; one 
thanks heaven the masses have got the franchise, because they will vote down 
protection; another thanks heaven they have got the franchise, because they will 
vote down free trade. 

But let us put a bold face on it. Yes, thero are actually idiots going about the 
country Siiiee ctantil about free trade—and I am one of them—and this is what 
I say: That after forty years’ experience of one-sided free trade the condition of 
labor in the United Kingdom is very alarming. That many industries have died 
out, or removed to other countries; that in nearly every industry English labor 
is undersold by foreign labor; that in most industries four days is now considered 
@ week’s work. That agricultural wages are dropping to a point never before 
reached; that in many counties the laborers are competing for work at 10s. and 
9s. a week. That, in spite of excessive cheapness, there are millions in the 
country who only taste fresh meat once a week, or once a fortnight, and milk 
never. 

That the pauper class number 7,000,000 in a population of 34,000,000 ; that thers are 
14,500,000 of the community receiving less than 10s. 6d. per week; that fl<«h and 
blood never was so cheap; the sweating system never so cruel; that land is 
rapidly going out of cultivation; that every year, with a rapidly increasing pep. 
ulation, we are growing less food; that agriculture in all its branches is rxpidly 
declining; that whilst our lands are out of tillage those who aro ready and 
anxious te till them are standing idle. The landowners, tenants, laborers, county 
tradesmen, represent 10,000,000 or 12,000,000, directly or indirectly, dependent on 
agriculture. 

That the growing of food for the people, must always be the most 
important interest in every community. That all of the ways in which capital 
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can be employed, agriculture is by far the most advantageous to society. That 
no equa! capital puts into motion so much productive labor as that of the farmer. 
That to poypene conditions under which the land can not be cultivated is devising 
the most g gantic “lockout” ever conceived. That the United Kingdom is the 
only coun y in the world that is gene om of tillage. That everywhere else, in 
France, in Germany, Belgium, tillage is extending. That to advocate a return 
from tillage to grazing is like advocating a return from ——- trains to stage 
wagons. ‘That tillage produces cight times the amount of human food, employs 
three times the amount of human labor that frasing does. That, therefore, the 
return from tillage to grazing means the om 
tion. That all production that does not pay i 
growing food does not pay its cost, it will cease. 

That employment, not cheapness, is the mainspring of national prosperity and 
contentment. That the wa make a nation happy and prosperous is to give 
everybody an oupertunity of being employed. That the idea of supplying a popu- 
lation of 34,000,000 with everything at a lower price than they can produce it is 

robably the most preposterous nonsense that ever entered the human mind. 

‘hat this is actually what free trade pretendstodse. Weare attempting to supply 
ourselves with everything cheaper than we can produce it. That, in other words, 
we place before our workers cheap food, but put it out of their power to earn the 
money to buy it. That there is hardly an article in the world that can not be 
produced cheaper in some other country than in England. 

That freight and transport are so cheap that nearly everything will now pay 
the cost of transport to England. That, owing to her insular position, sur- 
rounded on all sides by ports and harbors, England is more vulnerable to indus- 
trial invasion than any country in the world. That, owing to the extravagant 
and unthrifty character of her people, Ly is the one country in the world 
that requires to protect its labor. That it is im ible the price of labor can bo 
maintained in the face of the labor competi of the whole world. That 
England is now suffering frora industrial invasion. That foreign labor is driving 
out English labor, as the brown rat has driven out the black rat. That as it is the 
duty of the Government to protect us from an armed invasion, so it is the duty of 
the Government to protect us from an industrial invasion. That an armed inva- 
sion means temporary disgrace—that an industrial invasion means ruin. 

‘That protection means protection to labor, protection to native industry, pro- 
tection to those who eat their bread in the sweat of their face. That free trade 
means untaxed foreign es. That foreign competition means competition 
in cheapness; competition in cheapness means competition in cheap labor; com- 
gotees in cheap labor means competition in flesh and blood; and competition in 


cost ceases. That, therefore, if 


esh and blood is slavery. That excessive competition is the test curse that 
can be imposed on a working community. That the unrestricted labor competi- 
tion of the whole world is rapidly making the conditions of lish labor impos- 


sible, That cheap clothing and cheap food are of no value if human labor is 
cheaper still. That excessive cheapness is of no value to the community without 
employment. That employment means me ea That those who have employ- 
ment can buy; that those who have not employment can not buy. That the first 
and paramount duty of every Government eneennen Saeenene under which 
everyone can find employment. That we import man tures and export man- 
ufacturers ; pers agricultural produce and apes cultural laborers; export 
strong men and import helpless paupers. That to advocate emigration with our 
fields untilled and 7,000,000 of our population half clothed is monstrous. 

The board of trade returns are mere flapdoodle, the food of fools. That 
foreign imports and foreign exports alone are no proof of national prosperity. 
That internal production and internal consumption are the only proofs of 
national prosperity. That free trade has ruined Ireland, and protection alone 
can restore it to prosperity and contentment. That the cheapest countries are 
those most unfavorable tolabor. That free trade means cheapness to the rich, the 
idlers, those with fixed incomes; but longer hours, lower wages, harder work to 
the workers. That the workers are 20 to 1 to the idlers, and, therefore, free 
trade sacrifices the interests of the 19 to the interests of the 1. ‘That in no other 
community in the world has the Government ventured to im the ey of 
chenpens everything cee Gesking stivess packeon, buh cnanpens ething they 

eapens eve wor! uce, bul no’ 
consume exes food. That protection raises the price of one article they oon. 
ees also raises the price of everyth they uce. That higher prices 


for what st roduce means higher wages, less - competitior, a higher 
standard of life. That 5s. spent on the produce of Eng ish labor benefits the 
working classes more than 50s. spent on the produce of foreign labor. That it 


does not follow we eat more corn because we im more corn; We may grow 
less. That it does not follow we consume more s because we import more, if 
we gre mp pooweata silks. ‘That it is home trade enriches the working classes. 
That 25,000,000 of the population depend on the supply and demand of home 
trade. That they consume no foreign articles whatsoever. That it is manifestl 
unjust, as between class and class, to make in, 
ficially cheap. That, indeed, the tenden be 
That the cultural classes are the 
classes. That they consume no fore 
of food, foreigncompetition does not ¢ one 
consume; as a rule they consume entirely. goods 
when the agricultural classes are doing they buy; that when they ia 
badly they ‘do without.” That the wealth of a nation is the value of what i 
P nees. That under foreign competition the value of everything we produce 
decreasing were year. at to say under these conditions we are gettin 
richer is absurd. That every the balance of fi trade is £100,000, 
against us. This has tobe paid. Economists may they are black in the 
face how it is paid; it does not ify or. t has to be paid somehow. 
That one-sided tradeis a que heads I lose, tails youwin. That everyone 
getting poorer who deals in labor, and one is richer who deals in money. 
That unrestricted foreign competition isso evidently destructive of the vested inter- 
ests and rights of labor that out of England no single statesman has ever consid- 
ered it worth a moment's consideration. That in America the working classes 
See Te Ooo man that ta Baginnd the sclatessncy Reve Sree thee le on the 
working classes in order that they may buy their luxuries cheap. They 
eae community can be such fools as to invite unre- 
stricted ey ae Se industries and driving them out 
of their country. thirty- of mankind look upon free trade as 
& moment's serious consideration. That it is onlya 
> 5,000 desire ea» eee 
iy. If 20,000 des eae is common sense. When the majority 
pad tion, protection is right; when the majority are against it, protection 


That treo traders conceal Souet | a the working classes. They tell 
that labor & worse condition erica, France, 
Se ewes, which is not true. They tell them that 


g 


ES 


Ey Resa ies three sover- 


tion of one-half of the popula. ; 


eignsto-day. That it is the increased circulation of gold and the spread of steam.-- 
not England removing her import duties—that have caused the increased trade of 
the world. They do not tell them that English laborers, with 14s. a week (it ought 
to be 20s.) can not grow wheat as cheaply as Indian ryots, with 2s. aweek. That 
English operatives working fifty-two hours for 25s. can not produce as cheaply as 
French, German, or Belgium operatives, working seventy hours for 20s. ‘The work- 
ing classes do not know the truth, and those who want their votes have not the 


Coerage to tell them. P 
En d is the only country in the world in which what is called political econ- 
«my has been treated merely as a question of party politics. 1tis hopeless. If 
a Conservative talks any scandal about free trade, the Radical shouts “Yah, yah, 
the cheap loaf! The cheap loaf!"’ If the Radical talks scandal about free trade, 
the Conservatives are ready to enlist votes with the cry of the cheap 
loaf! It has come to this—that it is the cheap loaf that is consuming the laborer, 
not the laborer the cheap loaf; because he does not grow it himself, but stands 
idle and pays the foreign laborer to grow it cheap for him. If a farmer was to 
take a farm of 10,000 acres and cultivate it with coolie labor at 2s. a week, the lab- 
orer would immediately understand what the cheap loaf meant; or if Messrs. 
Krupp were to open works at Birmingham and employ 15,000 Germans or Belgians 
at 15s. a week, the operatives would immediately understand what foreign com- 
tition meant. At present it is cheaper for Messrs. Krupp and for the Indian 
armers to employ their cheap labor at home, and to send their cheap product to 
us than to bring their labor to this country, but the competition is the came, it is 
even worse. Inthe former case the money spent in producing would remain in 
the country, and now it all goes abroad. 

These are some of the reasons why we idiots go about the country talking 
scandal about free trade. It would be easy to give a hundred more but they are 
enough for one dose. 

* 


* * + * 


7 * 
In every branch of British industry the poe of foreign labor are driving 
out the products of English labor. Employment and wages are fast failing. 
Agricultural laborers are competing for work at 10s. and 9¢. a week. Those who 
live by labor say, ‘‘ Why stand we here idle all the day? Why doth no man hire 
us? How is it that in the largest consuming community in the world, with con- 
sumption daily and hourly increasing, the work of the producers is daily and 
hourly Soaneeng. “Why can’t we get work?” say the workers, and the answer 
is coming back to them with hourly increasing distinctness, ‘‘ Because the for- 
cigner is doing your work.” ‘‘Why then does the foreigner do our work?” asks 
the English worker. ‘Because he works for less wages,’’ says the free trader; 


‘‘because he works longer hours; because he is more thrifty; because he pro- 
duces cheaper.” But again asks the English workman, ‘‘If we work for less 
wages and 'y and produce cheaper, shall we keep 


onger hours, and are more th 
our work?” ‘SNo, indeed,"’ replies the free trader. ‘‘ The foreigner will work for 
stiil lower wages and still longer hours, and be still more thrifty, and produce 
cheaper still. It is entirely a question of cost, and in cost they can always beat 
you.” “Then we must be protected, or leave the country,’” say the English 
workers. ‘Leave the country you may,’’ reply the free traders, ‘‘in fact, it is 
pores the very best thing you can do; but protected you never shall be—not 
ndeed unless you make ita condition of giving your vote.” 

If English consumers are to be supplied by foreign producers, how are English 
roducers to live! How can they buy if they have not got any money? And 
ow are they to get ~ money if they don't carn any wages? And how are they 

to earn any any W f they don't get any work? How can they consume unless 
they first produce? Did the folly of man ever conceive more suicidal nonsense 
than a scheme for supplying an industrial community of 34,000,000 with ie 
Seng ey eens from abroad cheaper than they can produce it themselves? Itis 
simply a scheme for depriving our workingmen of work. It is only political 
economists run riot who could have conceived it.” 

. +. * * . 

The question of protection to native labor is no longer one of theory but of fact. 
The time has come when the industrial classes will say to the financial classes, 
‘Capital is 7% nares, and very carefully you have looked after it. Well, 
labor is our birthright and it is time we began to look very carefully after it, too. 
You have taken our birthright out of our hands, because you said you were wiser 
than we were, and what have you done with it? You have muddled it away in 
attempts to bolster up your vain theories. You have thrown away our industrial 
defense and imposed upon us a competition under which we can not live and 
thrive in our own country. This is absurd. You have been entirely selfish in 
this matter, but we can be selfish, too; but if we are we shall have an excuse that 
you have = the excuse of necessity. You encourage foreign labor in order that 
you may get luxuries. We protect native labor in order that we may get neces- 
saries, for we can not live unless we canearn. You say that things can not be too 
cheap for you; but they can be a great deal too cheap for us, if they are cheaper 
than we can makethem. Free imports mean luxury to you, they often mean want 
to us. Protection means fewer luxuries to you, but it means more ongterene 
tous. Of course, you don't care much for our being out of work, the foreigner 
supplies you with all you want. But, to tell you the truth, we shouldn't care 
much for your being oxt of luxuries, in fact, we think that in every way it is bet- 
ter that you should be short of luxuries than that we should be short of work.” 

A great change has come over this country as ae the employment of capi- 
tal. A genera’ ago England and Scotland offered the best field for the invest- 
mentof capital. Everywhere capital wasinvested with industries of every kind— 
in agricult in manufactures. d was the t field for indus invest- 
ment. Now, this is all altered. Everywhere capital is being withdrawn from 
British industries, agricultural and manufacturing, and employed in finance, in 
foreign loans and f industries, and foreign undertakings of every kind. 
British ture and British industries no longer pay and, therefore, capital is 
removed them to other investments that do pay. Now, this is very bad and 
very serious. In every community capital and labor are more or less antago- 
nistic; but in England. owing to free e, the antagonism is complete. 

There are, in fact, two Englands—financial Englond and industrial England— 
and are completely separated. Industrial England concerns the existence of 
about 30,000,000 of people; financial England concerns the comfort and lu of 

t 4, 
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abou 000. In our Jation ef 34,000,000 about 30,000,000 represent r 
and about 4,000,000 represent capital. oe last ten years capital has been 
A rapidly, flowing from the former to the latter—from labor 


is —- every day; capital is 
‘ oar of England keeps 4,000,000 
some in excessive wealth. We see a million and 
amconsarily, very likely not at ail, proceed fim, Rnglich industries. On the 
not » ve i) us . On the 
i re represents money withdrawn or wi from 
vested in foreign industries. How mills closed. 
hes gone out - vee, Per go to make one ci’ millionaire! 
was the employer of labor w w rich. Then the interests of 
en eee ie Now it is the a whe, cuaaaeas oe Danee 06 
w the employer of labor grows poor. Capitalandlaborare 
by free trade. “‘‘ What a bore you are,” says capital to labor, 
i i«s aed copter. hatover” We shall 
You need not cultivate an acre or uce w i e 
can ev g we want from abroad. We really 
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have no interest in you whatever. If you strike and don’t produce what we want 
t makes no difference whatever tous. We only buy more abroad.” 
* * * * * * . 


If an industrial community insists upon being supplied with everything it 
consumes cheaper than it can be produced at home, there will soon be no work 
for that community to do. It must leave the country or starve. 

* 


7 * . * * o 


Emigrate, emigrate, emigrate, emigrate, cackle our free-trade geese; but what 
do they mean? It is immigration, not emigration, that makes a country rich. 
The rats leave a sinking ship, but they swarm to a fullone. It is pore 
that enriches a country. It remained for our “long ears” to make the glorious 
discovery that a country must be depopulated to be enriched. But what is the 
use of theorizing with the facts before your eyes? Ireland had a population of 
8,000,000, and she exported largely corn and cattle. She has now a population of 
5,000,000, and she imports large y corn and vattle. Of course this must be so. 
With every workingman who has left Ireland her production has pro tanto dimin- 
ished, and she has become rer. Three million of her children have left her, 
and to that extent she has become poorer, and now we are called upon to apply 
the same semesy to England. 

Emigrate, emigrate, emigrate, cackle the goons again. Get rid of the workers, 
drive out the working bees, and leave us on y the drones, and sec how high tho 
hive will become. What a lot of honey we shall make! This is no exaggeration. 
It is the able-bodied, the workers, those who 
is the old, the puny, the sick, the infirm, the idlers, the loungers, those who pro- 
duce nothing who remain. Do they add to the wealth of the country, or do they 
drain it? We are told that we must not discuss the question of protection to 
native industry lest it may encourage home rule. Ye gods; are not the vital 
interests of 30,000,000 of workers of more importance than the wishes of 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000 of political agitators? And besides protection to native industry, pro- 
tection to labor, is the ery of Ireland, just as much as it is the cry of England. 
What has killed down every industry in Ireland, driven half her population to 
leave the country? Foreign competition; English competition. What alone can 
restore herprosperity? Bring back her people; the revival of industries; the pro- 
tection of native labor. 

* * * ” * * 

But I will give you a few reasons why it is, in my opinion, a disgrace, after 
forty years’ quperienne of its ruinous results, any longer to advocate one-sided 
free trade: Because after forty years of one-sided free trade the condition of labor, 
in all its branches, in this country is frightful; because the number of the 
unemployed is alarming; because we have 1,000,000 of paupers; because 1 out of 
every 5 of the population is toeing the line of panperism; because 14,000,000 of 
the population average less than 10s. 6d. per week ; because agricultural wages are 
down to 10s. and 9s. a week; because in mosé industries four days is considered a 
week's work; because the eweating system never was so cruel; because the 
workers are men engs free-trade England to find work in protectionist America; 
because millions who can’t live and thrive under free trade in England do live 
and thrive under protection in America; because we export our workers and 
import what our workers produce; because free trade says to the English worker 
go and to the foreign worker come. 

Because free trade insists on the admission of foreign labor, even though it 
throws onr own labor out of employment; because free trade preaches that 
water is thicker than blood; that the interests of the foreign workers are of more 
importance than the interests of the English workers; because free trade pro- 
motes the interests of 4,000,000 of capitalists at the expense of the interests of 
80,000,000 of workers; because under free trade English and Irish workers can 
not live and thrive in their own country; because free trade advances the inter- 
ests of foreign labor at the expense of the interests of English labor; because 
free trade has driven 3,000,000 of people out of Ireland; because free trade in no 
way concerns itse)f with the interests of labor. 

use free trade defends bonuses on foreign manufactures, and advocates 
referential railway rates for foreign products. Because free trade encourages 
© free importation of foreign manufactures into English ports, and excuses the 
exclusion of English manufactures from foreign ports. Because under free trade 
the consumption increases with increasing population every year, and production 
diminishes with increasing population every year. Because free trade places the 
interests of capital before the interests of labor. Because under free trade the 
land is going out of cultivation, and the hands ready to cultivate it are standing 
idle. Because in all directions the land is es from tillage to grazing. 
Because numerous industries have died outin England under free trade, to expand 
into vigor and prosperity in other countries under protection. 

Because under free trade agricultural industries are conducted at a loss, and 
manufacturing industries without profit. Because one-sided free trade is a sham ; 
itisnotfreetrade atall. It is dishonest, because it preaches cheapness, and prays 
for higher prices. Because it promotes the accumulation of wealth, and prevents 
the distribution of wealth. Because it proclaims that cheapness is of more im- 

rtance than employment. Because under free trade capital is accumulating in 

e hands of money dealers, passing from the employers of labor to the bankers, 
brokers, financiers, etc. Because free trade by depreciating British investments, 
has encouraged foreigninvestments. Because w have increased far more rap- 
idly in Belgium, France, and Sens under protection than they have in Eng- 
land under free trade. Because workmen get 50 cent more wages under pro- 
tection in America than they do under free trade in England. Because free trade 
conceals the truth. Because it imposes on the orance of workingmen. 
Because it tells them a great deal that is not true. use it gives them the 
wrong causes for their depression, instead of the right ones. Because it 9 er- 
ates the disadvantages of protection and minimizes the disadvantages o Free 
trade. And last, but not least, because under our present system of one-sided free 
trade, a revival of British industries and employment is an absolute impossibility. 
* * : * . os * 

Sir Lyon Playfair illustrates the wealth of the country by pointing out that 
we derive an income of £100,000,000 a year from our foreign investments, and all 


he says, is owing to glorious free trade. Does he tell us that a few years 
pS Caird calculated that the agricultural interest had lost £500,000,000- that 
in ad cond (1885) the loss of agricultural income was £48,000,000-—that since he 
made t: 


ose calculations the loss of agzicultural capital and income has gone on 
with frightfally increased acceleration—that the capital loss on carieulere is 
now more nearly represented by £1,000,000,000, and the loss of agricultural 
income is not less than £60,000, per annum, and the loss of other industries 
peiees three or four times as much more. He does not tell us that this also is 

e result of glorious free trade, butitisallthesame. Oh,dearno! Nil nisibonum 
is the motto of free trade. Enumerate, reiterate, exaggerate, yell from the house- 
~ all the benefits you can claim for trade; but as you value your political 

‘e, don’t venture to hint at any of its tailares. One hundred on pounds of 
income from foreign investments represents £2,000,000,000 or thereabouts of 
En, presaies invested abroad. All this splendid investment of £2,000,000,000 
is the result of glorious free trade, say the free-traders. 

Are we to allow the effacing fingers of protection to touch it and im on ita 
tax of 10 cent? Never, never; revolution rather. And the working classes 
ary hystecically, Never, never; revolution rather. And revolution will come, if 
we don’t protect our labor, as certainly as 1 am writing at this moment. Of this 
enormous Ca) of £2,000,000,000 invested a do we suppose the workin 
classes own 2,000 shillings; that of this 2100,000,000 of income they ever touck 
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the value of one brass farthing? We appeal to figures and decline to accopt their 
teaching. We magnify the increasing wealth of a few great capitalists and mini- 
mize the ruin of thousands of producers. 

* * 





* . + . . 


If ten millions of iron-workers, glass-makers, woolen, silk, cotton workers, ete. 
from Germany, France, and Belgium settled in Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
worked seventy hours a week, inc’uding Sundays, for 30 per cent less wages, 
they would, of course, undersell our workmen working fifty-two hours a week 
and demanding 30 per cent higher wages. Well, these Germans and French an 
Belgians are not working long hours for low wages in England, it is true, bu 
they are working long hours for low wages in their own country, and are sendin 
their products over to our markets, duty free, at a lower rate of transit than f 
costs the English workmen to send their products to their own markets. To all 
intents and purposes, the German or Belgian workman, who is working lon 
hours for low wages in Germany or Belgium, is just as direct a competitor wit 
the English werkman as if he was working in Lancashire or Yorkshire 

In every industrial country in the world except England it is recognized that 
the first duty of the Government is to promote the employmént of the people; 
in other words, to protect their industries. In every other industrial countr 
but England the industries of the people are protected. Is it so certain that a 
the whole world is wrong and England only right? In every country, except 
England, it is alowed that the interests of those who both produce and consume 
are greater than the interests of those who only consume. In every industrial 
community out of England it is allowed that employment is of mere importance 
than mere cheapness. In England alone it is maintained that cheapness is of 
more importance than employment. Are even free traders infallible? 

Is there any doubt which is right? Employment gives the means of buying; 
cheapness does not give the means of buying. The penny roll is now down at a 
half-penny, and thousands of the unemployed would be much better off with the 
penny roll at twopence if they had twopence half-penny to buy it with. When a 
cry goes up from the unemployed in England it is met by an assurance from the 
Cobden Club that workmen are far worse off in foreign countries. The informa- 
tion I have seo on this subject with much care satisfies me that this state- 
ment is absolutely untrue; that it is, in fact,theactualreverse of the truth. There 
is industrial distress in other countries, no doubt, but nothing like the industrial 
distress that exists in England. Thereis this immensedifference. Other nations 
suffer chiefly from the results of theirown overproduction, whereas England suffers 
from the overproduction of the whole world. 

* . * 7 7 * 

We can buy abroad for 226,000,000 what it costa us £37,000,000 to produce at 
home; we actually make or save £11,000,000 by the transaction; bene! It seems 
cruel to knock over such a pretty house of cards, but it is nothing else. To 
repeat, for the £26,000,000 sent abroad we get £26,000,000 worth of wheat; noth- 
ing more whatever; whereas, for the £37,000,000 spent at home we get 226,000,000 
of wheat, 211,000,000 of straw, and £23,000,000 in the shape of wages, rates, taxes, 
rent, etc. 

Now, of course, what is true of wheat is true of all other grain, of all agricul- 
tural produce, and all manufactured produce. In every industry, agricultural 
and manufacturing, the wages directly paid for producing the article vary from 
12 to a cent of its value. In 1877-78 our Solel Sepents averaged £378,000, 000; 
of this £100,000,000 was in grain, meat, butter, cheese, eggs, etc. Now, with the 
exception of maize and rice the whole of this produce could have been grown at 
home, in which case £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 (deducting the maize and rice) 
would have remained in the country, paying wages and turning over and over 
and fructifying and enriching the community, in addition to the straw and the 


hides and the wool and the manure and the other valuable by-products of agri- 
culture. Now, these £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 have gone abroad to pay wages 
and rates and taxes and turn over and fructify and enrich a foreign community, 


without se us any of the straw or by-products of agriculture. 
W hat is true of the agricultural is even still more true of manufacturing indus 


tries. The cost of manufactured articles consists in wages and material. Direct 
wages for making the article average from 12 to 30 per cent of its value, and the 
other 70 to 88 per cent represent materials; but from 12 to 30 per cent of the cost 
of every one of these materials is again represented by wages. Every material 


represents a distinct industry on which wages are paid, so that even in those 
manufactured articles where direct wages are low, the indirect wages will repre- 
sent an immense ae of the whole value. Neither the artisan, nor opera 
tive, nor agricultural laborer eats his wages or buries them; his 12s., or 308., or 
whatever it may be, is spent in food, in clothes for himself and his family, in rent; 
butevery farthing he spends represents, directly and indirectly, in some shape or 
another, interest on capital or wages paid to some other industry. 

If pee wiil select any article he Enews anything about, and will carefully go 
through all the various industries that directly or indirectly contribute to the 
production of this article, however small and insignificant, he will soon under- 
stand why home industries, home production, home consumption, enrich the 
eee times more than foreign trade. Takeapin, forinstance. Com- 
mence with the extraction of the iron ore, of the smelting, of the coal, of all the 
implements and utensils used in each operation, the machinery, the tools, the 
plant, the wire-drawing, the polishing. the finishing, the packing, each one rep- 
resenting a trade and wages, and he will seo that the business of making even a 
pim is divided amongst hundreds of the community, and that if it is made at home 
i is the English community that profits, whilst if it is made abroad it is the 
foreign community that profits. It is this general employment, this general cir- 
culation of wages that makes the wealth of a community. 

* - . * * * * 

Our total imports (1879) were £378,000,000. If we were to return tothe practice 
of common sense and of “civilized mankind,” and admit, duty free, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, tobacco—that we can not produce at home—and put a high duty on 
all foreign luxuries, wine, spirits, and on all agricultural and manufactured pro- 
duce that interfere with employment at home, we should, if the importation 
continued, relieve our taxation the extent of £30,000,000 a year; or, if the 
importation , and we produced these articles ourselves, we should, without 
exaggeration, add £60,000, or £70,000,000 directly and indirectly to the wage- 
earning class of the community. Now, this is no exaggeration. The nightmare 
of one-sided free trade, in which England has given away everything and received 
nothing in return, is passing away. The sleeper is already half awake and asking 
himself, uneasily, is this true or is it only adream. Alas! itis nodream. May 
the awakening be complete and soon; it cannot be too soon. 

. * * * . « . 

The greatest benefactor to industrial mankind is the legislator or economist 
who diminishes competition, and the greatest curse to industrial mankind is the 
one who artificially increases it. ‘‘ But,” say our instructors, “competition is 
not a cruel god that delights in a necklace of skulls,” etc. Let us sec. A 
wretched woman stitches shirts at fourpence a dozen, her very life all the timo 
passing through her fingers into her work. ‘You must look alive, my pee 
woman,” says the shopmaster; ‘‘ you must stitch a good deal harder than you have 
done if you wish me to employ you. I have been paying you fourpence a dozen 
for stitching these shirts, but now I find I can get them stitched as well in Bel- 
gam. a and Italy for 3d. per dozen. You must do them for 3d. a dozen or 

my work.” ‘But I can’t stitch them for 3d. a dozen,’ answers tbo 
woman ; a stitch 16 hours a day, often more; my fingers are sore; I have 
to pay for my light and for my needles and thread, and all I can carn is 3s. 6d. per 
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week. Iwill bey to stitch quem, I wil, indeed; battepRietocsinden't Shooney 
my work, ori starve.” “I am a 8s the shopmaster, who realizes her 
mag but whatcan Ido? Business Pondinesn com is so severe that 
I must have the cheapest labor. If shirts can be stitched for 3d. a dozenabroad I 
I must get them stitched for 3d, a dezen at home or Jose the trade.’ And so 
another skull is added to the necklace of Siva. 

The same with chain makers or nail makers. ‘Now, then, my man," we say 
to the foreman or gangman, “ you must make these women and children of yours 
work harder than they have m doing. I find I have been paying you too 
much. I can get the work done cheaper abroad.” “But,” says the gangmaster, 
“I can’t get any more work eutefthem. I work them as long as the law allows 
me, and conan, too; and if you look at them I think yon will seo by their 
appearance that I do not allow them to waste their time.” ‘“ Well, I don’t know 
anything about that; all 1 know is that unless you can supply me with chains 
and nails aneneet than you have done I shall be obliged to buy my chains and 
my nails abroad.” And so there is another turn of the screw and more skulls 

ded to the necklace of Siva. 

Sooner or later the competition for cheapness becomes competition in cheap la- 
bor, and competition in cheap labor means competition in flesh and blood h 
and blood is plenty, pennies are scarce, and, therefore, the holders of the pennies 
have the gamo in their hands. They geta t deal of flesh and blood for their 

nies. And then flesh and blood has no clatm on them; they have not to replace 

t. You buy your horse, and if you work him to death you must buy another, 
but you don’t buy the women who stitch yourshirts, or your chain makers, or your 
nail makers, or those whomake cheap clothing in thesweating dens. They cost you 
no money; if they werk themselves to death it is no loss to you; a hundred others 
are alweys ready to take the renee ree When men, women, and children can 
work no more they go to the hospital or the workhouse to die, probably too many 
of them the happiest hours of their poor, joyless lives, to learn, perhaps, alas, too 
late, that there are conditions ander which life is w: living. But does it sig- 


nify? Who cares? 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
It's only a pauper that nobedy owns. 


It's ouly a few more victims on the altar of 
alided to the necklace of Siva. This is not the of the , 
They may, be and very likely.are as kind-hearted as their neighbors, but they have 
no choice. It is the fault of those vain theorists who have artificially stimulated 
competition till the conditions of labor have become fatal. 
* 


* o 7 * * * 


working classes. The want of it means the very reverse . 
loyment isof far greater importance to an industrial community than chea 
food. The cheapest food will be dear if there are no ee to pur- 
chase it. It is of far more ce than cheap lux It is of far more 
rmmoment te the community that the producing class should have general employ- 
ment, shoul be able to earn wages te keep 
them in health, comfort, and : 
fixed incomes should be able te buy their luxuries ata somewhat cheaper rate. 
7 - + * * 
Empio increases and 

Guedet axakeneams tn ane qpentapentoiomm of nal 

must stop, or we shall evelve some other relationship. These are platitudes. 
“The great art to make a nation and what we call flourishing,” says 


the old “fable of the bees,” “ giving everybody an ity of 
being employed.” All legislation, therefore, that or indirectly" ends 
Te TYE a 
om is -m ee “employ- 
ane ee eee wages or no wages, God for free trade, that gives 
us 
This sounds very plausible; but if the workingmen find out or suspect 
that free trade employment, and therefore destroye wages, and there- 


Desk houean St cheap food, but the question of employment , ms land 
not the on 7 
s out of tillage,” Grattan, ‘what are you todo your population?” 
“Oh, emigrate, ee ee 
u oh, wise men! dees it to the wealth of country to export 
and sinew that creates your wealth? What is first step to 


Like blind mice, we con our board of trade returns of exports to 
see if we are d woll, but this is merely the venous system ; whereas our inter- 
nal trade, of which we have no returns, is the arterial of the country. A 
of luxuries to the rich, but it would not in the slightest dagree the cost 
of necessities to the poor. _ 


Tf tree trade then free trade for 
who labor. If se 1 phn mapa eg dS 
industry, then protection is best for these who as 

The question of the large loaf and the small is not only a question of price. 
Genrer then the loaf grows abrond; ‘ot it samy bo chenpsr to the comme, be 
the = fo grow the foreign lont do not profit us in the least; on the con. 


order to grow the English loat agioh capital is paid to English laborers at 
home ; in order to grow the foreign loaf English capital is paid to foreign laborers 
abroad. Now this is a difference. Shall we pay foreign laborers to grow our 
corn abroad, or shall we pay English laborers to grow our corn at home? Shall 
we pay the ryots in India 14d. a week, or English eo l4s.a week? We can 
not do both; which shall it be? As far as the community is concerned the large 
loaf is the English loaf, the small loaf is tho foreign loaf; the cheap loaf is the 
loaf paid for by English money to English laborers, the dear loaf is the loaf paid 
for by English money to foreign laborers. 


Mr. DOLPH. I also beg leave to have inserted a brief quotation 
from a memorial of the Union League of Philadelphia remonstra- 
ting against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill: 


Unfortunately for the country, and most unfortunately fer the workingmen of 
the country, who are the first to be affected by business reverses, the result of the 
elections of 1892 was a Republican defeat. As a consequence of that the Demo- 
cratic party is in power; and the Democratic party, as represented by Mr. Wilson 
and the gentlemen associated with him, has brought in a bill which is to unsettle 
ae that has ever been settied in the economic policy of the country. In 
reading that bill, line by line, I have been reminded of that which Henry Clay 
said in 1820, that these gentlemen ‘‘make up for their deficiency of practical good 
sense aoa store of learning which they collect from theoretical writers.” 

Mr. ident, the tariff —- should be considered from the standpoint of 
practical experience. The of the free trade movement in Eng affords 
valuable lessons forus. At the beginning of the free trade movement in England, 
agontieman who had had a ee in public life, and who had, with 
credit to himeclif and with honor toe hb country, Hed h office, thus wrote of 
the proposed change: ‘I do not think it wise,” said Mr. Croker, ‘‘to overthrow 
and destroy, on mere theoretical prospects, a system under which the nation has 
risen to a state of grandeur. er, and piness un in the world.” 
You will observe that that h he said of condition of England is identical 
in expression with that which the committee of the League said, in 1892, when 
qos of the condition of the United States. Whathas been the result of that 
change In England's commercial policy? Under the operation of the free trade 
ae in England, the rich have grown richer and the have grown poorer ; 

ere has been an accumulation of capital in London, but the condition of the 
workin of a has not been brought to the high level of the condition of 
the wor of the United States. 

Sir, this is not a matter of conjecture. This is a matter susceptible of absolute 
and positive proof. I see before me, to-night, a member of this league who has 
had practical experience as a manufacturer in England and as a manufacturer in 
this country ; and I have his anthority for saying that not only is the condition 
of American in many respects, far superior to the condition of 
English workingmen, but that it is a fact that the wages of labor in this country 
are more than 50 per cent greater than the wages for precisely similar labor in Eng- 


land. 
Zpost maasrfsctory of a particular description in this olty. ‘That geutloman la ia 
a s city. an is 
i ate relations with re cotablicherentie the one in Scotland and the other in 
this country, owned by the same firm, and making the same line of goods. He 
has me, as taken from the books, a statement of the 
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Wages per week 

| Scotch mill. |American mill. 
Laborers ............. -----20-20s0ee- nee es--+~+-| $4.00 to $4.50 | $7.50 to $9.00 
I nin wencsiitinetwncoovetninnnerremiasenwid 7.00 te 7.50} 11.00 to 15.00 
IGG sre oct estete i ccows eweewewecveseccccocced 4.50 te es => = = 
RINE? cx cihctiites evcusaitcceidtiaceesneass acd 5.00 | 12.00 to 15.00 
DOGO Kn ors cic 00 2c cence rece ce cwwceceweceseoowwows 1.50 to 2.00} 3.50 to 4.00 
Assistant foreman. ...... ..----..00- 0. cen. -++-- 7.00 to 10.00 | 12.00 to 24.00 


Rhode Island (Mr. Aldrich). see 
The OFFICER. Is there objection? eo Chair 
hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


the maximum of loss and embarassment, and <2 Seen ome 
Pigisereeth anune ttcannemees to eckoaes yp of risk —- 

against this measure sole cause prolongation of busi- 
ness. depression, which would at once but for the menace of its future 
enactment. he Wilnon till be tnorganine tho bosinene and commerce of ta 
Jie every branch of industry and the entire 
y protest against a measure which, while ostensibly one to raise revenue 
adel cuales caguninn aane tn aiieah antenaae at a time when these 
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We protest against these radical reductions of duties at atime of industrial 
depression among the great manufacturing nations of Europe, when their mark- 
ets are glutted with surplus goods and the difficulties of American competition 
are greatly accentuated. p F ; 

We pretest — the date fixed for the Wilson bill to take effect, because it 
destroys an entire season's business. , 

We particularly protest against the treatment accorded the wool-crowing 
industry and all branches of the wool manufactare in this bill as harsh in the 
extreme and more radical and proscriptive than in any other schedule. 


Mr. DOLPH. Ialso ask leave to insert a quotation from a pam- 
phiet that I believe was called the protest or petition of business 
men of New England under the head of “A Deadly Blow Against 
the Wool-growing Industry.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A DEADLY BLOW AGAINST THE WOOL-GROWING INDUSTRY. 


The wool growing-industry is one of the most important and noblest of all our 
industries. It has contributed more to the comfort of man in his achievements in 
the north temperate zone—the t field of action on this planet—than all 
the combined industries. It has furnished food and clothing which no other in- 
dustry could or has within itself ever accomplished, and taken the lead in civiliz- 
ing the human race. 

‘he hunter of wild beasts became the pastoral shepherd. The agriculturist, 
the student, the philosopher, in the evolution of man from barbarism. His 
tlocks were esteemed his greatest blessing; and the cheicest were devoted to 
sacrifice, to propitiate his deities and secure their will; because, he was, in 
his child-like devotion, desirous of returning to his God, the most valuable of all 
his possessions, as the act of worship and holy submission to the higher power 
which in reco; in the great of nature. 

This was first domestic possession in the chase; because the 
hunter was swifter of foot than the tender lamb of the wild sheep; and from 
that date, the sheep became the companion and servant of man. he increase 
furnished him food, no longer necessitating the hardships of the chase; and its 
woo! became his clothing, which was required to protect him from the rigors of 
aclimate which environed the most vigorous of our race and produced all the 


progress of man. 

Among the Fp net of our own bleod, Edward the Third of England in 1337, 
inaugurated the protection of the sheep industry fostered by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and laid the foundations of England's tness in commerce and manufac- 
tures by stimulating w wing and the manufacture of the 
became the first patriot English King who was devoted to 


le. 
Pethe first patriot President, whose devotion to the welfare of the people of the 
Republic he established, whose revered name will never cease to remind us of the 
love and devotion which ourcountry claims from its citizens—W ashington—was 
the first to lead in the development of the ee in this country. 
“Immediately after the peace of 1783 and his return to of a farmer, 
he paid sular attention to his breed of sheep, of which he usually kept from 
700 to 800, and from which he realized upon the a © over 5 pounds of wool to 
each sheep.” Zealous as in all his occnpations, he ted out the importance of 
this industry, im a letter to a friend as follows: 

“So persuaded am I of the practicability and advantage of it, that I have 

Tels — aoe upon my the Bens Sa oe gee that you are 
succ pro the Spanis nm En 
does —_ te; for the multiplication of usefal animals 
man ad 
e continued in his encouragement of the w 
o se and was inaugurated as President in a suit of American cloth, man- 
tured in an American factory, from American wool. 

From the timeof Washingtun our nation has steadily advanced as a woolgrow- 
ing country, until it stands third all nations or sections in its preduction 
of wool. rovement in weight and quality has equalled its increase in 

arr In 1840, the average weight of the fleece was ba 1.9 pounds ; in 1850, 
* ~ s — in 1860, 2.7 pounds; in 1870, 3.5 pounds; in 1880, 4.8 pounds; 
1891, 5. ands. 

“Phe Merinos constitute the principal and characteristic race in the United 
States. Thisis the most im fact in the enumeration of our resources for 
sheep husbandry, and the wool manufacture. England has no Merinos except in 
her colonies; Russia with 65,000,000 sheep” in 1879, “has but 12,000,000 Merinos; 

but 9,000,000. Although the numbers in this country can not be exactly 
given the Merinos and bared nm the United States roe exceed 25,000,000.” 

‘Merino wool is for hing what wheat is for ; it is the chief material 
for cloth at the t day, entering into the coarsest as well as the finest. 
While the s , it is the strongest, of all wool fibers, from the number of fila- 
ments which may be ee From its falling and 
oe is sometimes called its carrying er, it is the best 
ve for the per fabrics—coarser wool, cotton, or 8 y—the mixture 
of Merino wool increasing indefinitely the materials for cheap clothing.” 

“‘Abundant Merino wool is the greatest boon the world has received from the 
animal kin in the last century. It is literally, in its extended culture, the 
last century. A peiens yee aan all the Merinos in the world, 
ain, did not, it is ved, number a million. It is 
that our Merinos were directly derived from the best 
before their decline; and, that the new chatacters, impressed 
Spanish race, are all our own creation.” 

is too great to imperil 
reasons : 


wing industry of this coun 
a 4 other nations, ee eats ae a 

our sheep industry constitu ne-tenths the ca 

itirely confined to the manufacture of woolens 


which are co i 
oe a msumed, as we have shown, by the great clothing 
almost entirely — 


(3) ct of our eee clothes our 
certainly the masses—at prices than ever before wn in the history of 
of the United States, and 


the coun 
oar home market, and if 
experimen 


ct, and thus 
welfare of his 


oolgrowing industry u every 


try. 
(4) Free wool will destroy the petiponing i 
cut off the supply of our mills, which to-day con 
mills attempt to run this will compel our manufacturers to t at 
destructios of the wodl product of the Ushted Santen, mena, 

On 0! w ct of t States, the aanihi- 
= from the world’s wool product that of the third woolgrowing country in 


roduction of wool te such an extent will immedi- 


ately result in the increase of the price of wool throu the world, and in- 
crease this cest to the rer of the woolen uct, tothe manufacturer 
of clothing, and to the le of this country; so that our clothing at the first 
influx of ons be cheaper temporarily and then rise suddenly with 


the price of wool, and we will find the experiment costly to our people. 
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(7) The passage of the same law unmodified, which proposes free wool, will 
close most of our woolen mills, and all the cotton-yarn mills, and thousands of 
establishments engaged in industries which will be overwhelmed with importa- 
tions. 

(8) The closing of mills will throw out of employment many millions of our peo- 
ple by the interrelation of all industries and trade, and out off the purchasing 
power of the people, compelling tho unemployed to confront want without re- 
sources to purcl:sse food or clothing, and eniail such suffering as will necessi- 
tate the permanent establishment of charitable burcaus to feed and clothe eur 
fellow-citizens to the disgrace of our « ration. 






(9) The destruction ef our wool-growing industry is certain if all foreign wool 
is admitted free of daty, which will annihilate over $300,000, 000 in the v alue of the 
sheep, throw out of employment thousands of entployés engaged in that indus- 
try, and destroy all our progress in the cultuve of sheep and | voola, which is 
one of our proudest achievements in the animal industry. 

(10) The hope that free wool will stimulate manufacturing 

| Sions of the proposed law is fictitious and without basis in fact or : ®, 
| under the same er, importations will flood our market at prices whi 1 ab- 
sorb all demand for woolens and worsteds, and leave our manufacture vet 
a market; which fact will paralyze instead of stimulate the manut f 


this industry. 

(11) The attempts to contest the ground with foreign manufacturers 
first necesitate the reduction ef wages, and strikes with attendant conseqt 
will only herald the closing of eur mills. 

(12) The past history of attempts at free wool or reduction to a point of no 
ee. with simultaneous reduction of the tariff to the point of stimulating 
2eavy importations, all point clearly to the results as set forth above. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present also to have inserted in the Reconrp a 
quotation from the late Mr. Blaine, his prophetic words in regard 
to the coming of the time when the South would control the Dem 
ocratic party, and this question of free trade or protection would 
be brought directly before the American people. 


RLAINE’S PROPHETIC WORDS. 


I love my country and my countrymen. I am an American, and I rejoice 
every day of my life that Iam. I enjoy the general aeuey of my country, 
and I know that the workingmen of this land are the best paid, the best fed, and 


the best clothed of any laborers on the face cf the earth. Many of them have 
homes of theirown. ‘They are surrounded by all the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life. I shudder, however, at the thought that the time must come 
when all this will ee when the general prosp-+rity of the country will be 
destroyed, when the body of workingmen in t:is land, who are now so 
prospervus, will hear their wives and children cry for bread; that the day must 
come when the great factories of the land will shut down, and where is now life 
and activity there will be the silence of the tomb. And the reason whiy this 
must be is this: 

The great Southern wing of the Democratic party are determined to establish 
the doctrine of free trade m this land. They will be assisted by their Northern 
allies. There is a great bedy of visionary but educated men wao are employed 
day by day in writing free-trade essays and arguments in favor of the doctrine, 
which find their way to every newspaper in this land. The great body of our 
people have never eee Soames the sufferings which always result 
when the ve principles are laid aside. Poisoned and excited by the wild 
statement of these writers and the dem © soa, of the Democratic speaker, 
the result will be that in the very near future forces which are now work- 
ing will be strong eno to defeat at the polls the party advocating the doctrine 
of protection. It must bly follow that uncertainty and doubt will ensuc 

business men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principles of 
protection, will decline to engage in business, consequently mills will shut down 
and workingmen will be thrown ont of employment. The people will then see as 
they have never seen before that they can not be prosperous and have work while 
this principle is threatened. In the midst of their sufferings they will learn that 
the only way they can be prosperous and y is te vote for the party that has 
built up the industries by which they have a livelihood ; because they will 
then see clearly that when the manufactory is shut down there is no demand for 
the only thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor. 

I now desire to direct attention to another cognate feature of the 
bill. While by the provisions of the bill which I have been dis- 
cussing it is proposed that we shall have free trade in agricultural 
products, reciprocity in natural products between the United States 
and Canada and other countries, it is proposed, as I understand the 
measure, that the provision for reciprocity with other countries con- 
tained in the McKinley law shall be repealed. 

I repeat, by the pending measure it is proposed that we shall have 
free trade with Canada in most agricultural products, and that on 
others the duties shall be greatly reduced. That Canadian pro- 
ducers shall be relieved from the payment of duties imposed upon 
their natural products by the McKinley law, and such products 
shall be admitted to share our home markets with our own farm- 
ers, lumbermen, and other producers. ‘ , 

It is, on the other h » proposed to abrogate our reciprocity 
treaties with the South American countries, by which, in exchango 
for the admission into our ports free of duty sugars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, from countries producing such articles, we have 
secured the removal of duties, or a great reduction of duties, upon 
our exports to those countries. Our trade with them has been 
increased, and our producers, especially our farmers, benefited; 
these treaties must not be confounded with free trade. They are 
entirely dissimilar to the proposed admission into this country 
free of certain agricultural products from countries which levy 
no im duties upon similar products. } : 

Reciprocity under the McKinley law is the securing of the admis- 
sion of our products into foreign countries free of duty, or at re- 
duced duties, in return for the admission free inte this country of 
products we must import, which we do not produce at all or do 
not produce in quantities sufficient for our consumption. 

One of the most important provisions of the McKinley law was 
the reciprocity provision. By the McKinley bill Congress was 
about to put sugar on tie free list; and coffee, tea, and hides were 
already on the list. Mr. Blaine conceived the idea that with 
such concessions to the sugar and coffee producing countries some 
return beneficial to our producers should be secured. 
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An amendment, prepared, it was said, at the State ent, 
was introduced by the senior Senator from Maine, which is as fol- 
lows: , 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, without farther 
me, to declare the ports of the United States free and open to all products 

an 


y nation of the American hemisphere upon which no export duties are 
st, whenever and so long as such nation shall admit to its ports, free of all 
onal, provincial (State), municipal, and other taxes, flour, corn-m and 
other breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish, v bles, and fruits, cotton- 0! 
rice, and other provisions, including all articles of food, lumber, furniture, an 
all other articles of wood, agricultural implements and machinery, mining and 
mechanical machinery, structural steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, way 
cars and supplies, street cars, refined petroleum, or such other products of the 
United States as may be agreed upon. 


This amendment did not meet with favor, It was too sweeping 
in its character. It would have admitted into this country ey 
articles which would have come into serious competition wit 
American products. It would have if Canada had accepted the 
conditions, Which she would have undoubtedly have done, giving 
her free of duties the market of 65,000,000 of people for the pro- 
ducts of her soil, her mines, her forests, and her fisheries, a thing 
which the present Democratic majority of Congress is now propos- 
ing to do without any concessions on the part of Canada, except 
that in exchange for the markets of our larger population for her 
lumber and her wheat, and other agricultural products we shall 
have the markets of her 5,000,000 people for similar products of 
ours, of which they produce a surplus and which they do not buy 
of us at all. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment known as the 
Aldrich amendment, which is as follows: 


Sxo. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries pactnsing 
the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the lst day of January, 
1892, whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Govern- 
ment of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, raw and unc , or any of such articles, iempocee duties or other exactions 
upon the agricultural or other products of the United States, which in view of 
the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, and hides into the United 
States he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the 
provisions of this act relating to the free in uction of such sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, the production of such country, for such time as he shall 
deem just, and in such case and during auch suspension duties shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or 
exported from such designated country, as follows, namely: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic tests as follows, ——: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, seven-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree shown by the 
polariscopic teat, two-hundredths of 1 cent per pound additional. 

All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: All sugar above No. 
13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, 1g cents per pound. 

All oar above No, 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard of color, 1§ cents 

r pound. 

Pell sugar above No, 20 Dutch standard of color, 2 cents per pound. 

Molasses testing above 56°, 4 cents per gallon. 

Sugar drainings and sugar sweepings be subject to duty either as molas- 
soa or sugar, a8 the case may be, according to polariscopic test. 

On coffee, } cents per pound. 

On tea, 10 cents per pound. 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, Angora goatskins, raw. 
without the wool, unmanufactured, asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured, and 
skins, except sheepskins, with the wool on, 14 cents per pound. 


This amendment was adopted in the Senate by a vote of 38 yeas, 
all Republicans, to 29 nays. 

In discussing this measure in the Senate on the 11th of March, 
1892, I said: 


Whoever is entitled to credit for this provision or the success of the efforts to 
enlarge our foreign trade under it, none will be claimed by the Democrats in Con- 
gress. It will be observed that the reciproci posed oe provision is a 
restricted reciprocity, limited, so far as the admission of arti into this country 
is concerned, with the excep of hides, to tea and coffee, which we do not pro- 
duce at all, and to sugar, of which after years of protection and encouragement 
we produce —o one-eighth of the amount we consume; and it will be 
borne in mind that all of these articles except s are articles which we had 
peer bo Se 6 ee berately placed on the free list, and 

sugar was we upon the free list by the McKinley law for the purpose of 
reducing the revenue and cheapening an article of necessity universally used, and 
with the conviction that for the purpose of building up the sugar industry in the 
United States the protective policy had been a failure. 

It wili also be borne in mind that the placing of sugar upon the free list was 
gevmgenind with a provision for the en ent of our citizens engaged in 
the industry. Power was conferred upon the dent to of countries 
pretoums ese articles concessions concerning the admission into those coun- 

‘es of our products win, his judgment, would be a fair equivalent for the 
benefit they would receive from the removal of duties upon ue a. 

placing them 
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hides, and the intiuence of the Democratic press belittling the reei; hans 
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been accomplished under it in the way of securing a 

exports to various countries and extending our markets for the products of our 

farms and of our manufactures. 

I can not consider the details of the several agreements which have been made 

vision. Suffice it to say that an See 

trade , the balance of trade against 

000,060 per annum. By this agreement 


Brazil to many American products 

guced doties SE ree eoaeon aidesoniass tetaenate a inroaae fila 
mon’ uni 

against us is removed or largely 


With more difficulty an agreement was reached with Spain for the purpose of 
increasing our trade Bite Cuba and Puerto Rico, with which our foreign tans we 
also uneatiatactory The lty in securing such an agreement arose from the 
evident belief of the Spanish authorities that a provision for therestoration of du- 
ties on sugar, if just concessions could not be obtained from foreign countries ex- 

g sugar to this country, would not be executed; but when convinced that 
uba could not enjoy the benefits of free sugar without reciprocal concessions, an 
ent was made which secured large concessions in the remission and reduc- 

n of duties upon articles of American production, especially agricultural prod- 
ucts. <A similar agreement was entered into with the Dominican Republic. A 
valuable treaty bas also been ne; ted with Germany, by which a reduction of 
duties upon an important list of our products into that country is made. What 
has already been accomplished under this provision, what is likely to be accom- 
plished, shows that it is a valuable provision for securing an extension of our for- 
eign trade and pains up foreign markets for our varied products, and especially 
the products of the farm. 

It is this scheme by which our exports to the West Indies and to 
the Central and South American republics have been so greatly 
increased that the majority of the Finance Committee and of the 
Senate propose to strike down. With utter disregard of the inter- 
ests of our producers, to the prosperity of our farmers, agree- 
ments, which under a proper revenue system cost us nothing, but 
inure greatly to our benefit, are to be abrogated. A statement of 
our increased exports to two of the countries with which we have 
reciprocity treaties will serve to illustrate the beneficial results of 
reciprocity. 

_ Under reciprocity with Cuba our exports to that island have been 
increased from $11,000,000 to $24,000,000, and under our reciprocity 
agreement with Brazil our ~——s to that country have been in- 
creased from $7,000,000 to $16,600,000. The Senator from Maine in 
his recent speech quoted from Mr. Samuel Weil, a merchant from 
Bluefields, a statement concerning reciprocity, which will bear 
repeating. 

r. Weil said: 

It is not generally understood in this country that Americans have interests in 
the community valued at $2,000,000, and that the amount of the export and import 
trade between that country and the United States reaches the sum of $4,000,000 
annually. Not only that, but this trade has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
It will, with anything like protection for ourselves, reach an enormous sum an- 
nually in comparatively few years. It is really a trade worth cultivating, and we 
think that this Government, which has been pronounced for reciprocity and en- 
couraging Pan-American Congresses, can any’ 4 out those ideas in no better way 
than to protect its citizens who have gone there and invested their all in trade 
which is to benefit not only themselves, but that country and this country. 

Mr. President, I wish now to contrast the provision for reciproc- 
ity with Canada and other countries in agricultural products with 
the provision for the repeal of the reciprocity provision in the McKin- 
ley law, and the provision for continuing the reciprocity treaty with 
the Sandwich Islands. ‘The committee propose in the same bill that 
agricultural products shall be admitted free from Canada and other 
foreign countries; they propose to give this boon to the producers 
of Canada, exacting nothing in return to the United States, because 
as I have said, Canada exports to the United States her agricultural 
eng while we export scarcely any agricultural products to 

anada. 

No one heretofore has proposed any such trade relations with 
Canada, Even those who have advocated reciprocity have pro- 
posed_that we should secure from Canada the free admission of our 
manufactured products into Canada in return for the admission of 
her agricultural products into the United States. They have pro- 
posed, for some extension of trade, some benefit to our manufactur- 
ers, to our commission merchants and our wholesale dealers, that 
the farmers of this country should pay to Canada a consideration, and 
that Canada should Rey a consideration to our manufactures for the 
admission free into this country of her agricultural products. But 
now comes the Democratic majority in the Senate, and propose to 
remove virtually the custom-houses along our Northern border so 
far as agricultural products are concerned, to relieve Canada from 
the payment of duties, and at the same time they propose to strike 
down a provision which has cost us nothing, but which has bene- 
fited us greatly. ‘ 

As I have just said, the provision in the existing law for reciproc- 
ity is a provision that, while we admit free from other countries the 
articles we wish to admit free, the pares already on the free list 
by the McKinley law, we will exact from those countries some re- 
duction of duties, so as to increase our exports. But the commit- 
tee, while proposing unrestricted reciprocity in natural products 
with Canada, pro to repeal that provision and to destroy 
those treaties. ey propose to make a gift to Canada. They 

ropose to refuse to longer receive what we have exacted from the 
Routh American countries without cost to ourselves. : 

Then, with pe inconsistency, they propose to continue to remit 
to the Sandwich Islands duties to the amount of four or five million 
dollars eunually, perhaps more. I have forgotten what the figures 
are, although I examined it once. They pro to remit this sum 
for the benefit of whom? For the benefit of Claus Spreckels; for the 
benefit ot'a few speculatorsin sugar; for the benefit of a few American 
sugar planters in the Sandwich Islands? I examined this question 
some two years ago, and presented in the Senate a statement of the 
amount of duties remitted by us under this treaty, which, I think, 
ran up to some seventy or eighty million dollars. 

According to my recollection the amount of duties remitted u 
sugar agp from the Sandwich Islands alone was greater 
the w amount of our exports to that country for the whole 
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period of the treaty. Now the Democratic majority repudiate and 
wish to get rid of the reciprocity treaties with other countries, 
which work to advantage without loss to, ourselves, and propose to 
admit, as I have said, the agricultural products of Canada free, and 
to perpetuate the unequal and unjust reciprocity treaty with the | 
Sandwich Islands. ‘There never has been any excusg for that treaty | 
except that the payments of this large amount of money was justi- | 
fied by political reasons, in order to maintain our political hold on 
those islands. If we want the sugar of the Sandwich Islands to 
come in free, and that is pretty much all they export, we had better 
take the islands into the American Union, and then when we build 
up the sugar industry in the Sandwich Islands we will be building | 
up our own country. These several propositions are inconsistent. | 

Mr. President, I have occupied more of the time of the Senate | 
than I expected to occupy when I took the floor. I have been 
intending for some time, when we reached the question of our 
relations with Canada, to present my views upon it, and I have now 
done so. 

The pending measure is without question the most important 
measure which has been considered by Congress in a quarter of a 
eentury. 

It is a sectional measure, designed to cripple and destroy the 
great industries and degrade the white labor of the North. 

It is a measure framed for the purpose of opening the ports of the 
United States to the free admission of the products of cheap labor 
from every country under the sun. 

To thus bring the intelligent free labor of American citizens, of 
the men who control the destinies of the nation, and who will shape 
ats future, into competition with the pauper and servile labor of 
other countries. 

Should it become a law the present demoralized condition of our 
industries will be continued indefinitely. There will be two idle 
men in this country where there is employment for one. Instead 
of doing our own work; instead of producing the things in this 
country we consume, employment will be given to the laborers of 
foreigu countries in the production of products which we consume, 
and they and their families will earn and eat the bread which 
should be earned and eaten by American laborers. 

The splendid progress in national and individual wealth which 
the nation made during a third of a century under Republican rule 
has already been cheated by the threat of a reversal of the policy 
which produced it. 

With the passage of the pending measure a period of adversity, 
of stagnation, and even retrogression will be entered upon; a 
period like that which followed the Declaration of Independence 
and continued until the adoption of the present Constitution; like 
that which we passed through after the great fall in prices in Eng- 
land in 1819, which caused this country to be flooded with cheap 
British goods like that which followed the compromise tariff act of 
1833, or that which was caused by the free-trade legislation of 1857. 
Against legislation so un-American, legislation so pregnant with 
disaster to all classes of our people and all sections of our country, 
I raise my voice and shall oppose by my vote. 

As I said substantially on a former occasion, if I did not regard 
country above political success, the prosperity of the people of the 
whole country above party, I would not attempt to prevent the 
Democratic party committing suicide by the passage of this bill. 
But in view of the widespread disaster already brought upon the 
country by the threat of its passage, and the groater Salery to 
American interests which would foliow its passage, Iam constrained, 
although I feel that I am in a measure serving the Democratic 
party by endeavoring to save it from itself, to oppose this measure. 

The object lesson presented to the country by the present condi- 
tions of our industries has already been learned by our people. If, 
to-day, the question could be submitted to the Democratic voters 
of the Northern States whether the Democratic doctrine upon the 
taritf should be protection to American industries, American capi- 
tal, and American labor or a tariff for revenue only, the great major- 
ity would declare for protection, and in many of the Southern States, 
if the same question could be so submitted, the same result would 
be reached. The trouble is that there is no opportunity given to | 
Democrats, as such, to vote upon the question. 

President Cleveland in his free-trade message of 1887 committed 
the Democratic party to free trade. By the use of Federal patron- 
nage he stifled the sentiment to a large extent prevailing in the 
House of Representatives in favor of the American system. He | 
whipped those who differed with him into accord with his views or 
drove them out of the party. Randall was read out of the party 
and driven to the grave. 

The few Senators to-day, who have the moral courage to oppose | 
some of the iniquitous provisions of the pending measure, are de- | 
nounced by free traders, who now control the party, as traitors, as | 
Benedict olds. And so, everywhere, protests against the ex- | 
treme tariff views of the old South, which controls the Democratic | 
party, are met with intolerance. 

But this condition of things can not last forever. Throughout 
the North there is already an open revolt. If Democrats can not 

the Democratic party cast their votes for reasonable protection 
to American industries, for a policy which prefers the United States 
and United States citizens to foreign countries and their subjects, 
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they will unite with a party which prefers the interests cf our own 
country to the interests of other countries. 

Some of the growing industries of the South are imperiled by 
the pending bill aud the ineffectual protests of those who manage 
them have reached the halls of Congress. 

The cloud to-day may look to our Southern friends on this floor 
no larger than a man’s hand, but it is portentous with disaster to 
the party of free trade. 

The time is not far distant when it will increase and spread, and 
like a cyclone sweep from the Gulf to the Potomac, and carry away 


| the antiquated, illogical, unpatriotic, unamerican doctrine that 


we should buy where we can buy cheapest, although that be to buy 
the products of the paupers of India and China. 

Let our Democratic friends make the most of their accidental 
power. It will be short lived. In’ November the people will set 
the seal of their condemnation on this Democratic administration, 
on the Democratic party, and on this iniquitous bill under consid- 
eration. 


What will be the result of the policy of the party in power? 
There can be but one result. Capital can not be driven into unprotit- 
able enterprises. Capital can lie idle, but the laborer dependent 
upon his daily labor for his daily bread must work or starve. The 
surplus of the products of human industry in this country will be 
soon consumed. 

However cheaply we may be able to secure foreign products after 
the passage of the pending measure, our people can not buy them 
without the means to pay for them. Our people must work, and if 
our industries can not be conducted with the old rates of wages to 
labor our laborers will be compelled to accept reduced wages, even 
though it may be the standard of wages prevailing in other coun- 
tries. This result is inevitable. 

I shudder when I contemplate the consequences of such a condi- 
tion upon our laboring masses. It means less employment, less 
wages, fewer of the comforts of life, tenement houses instead of 
homes of their own, children in factories instead of in school, less 
education, less refinement, the slavery of poverty instead of the 
independence of competency, the increase of those who are discon- 
tented with existing conditions, impatient of Government restraint, 
and hostile to those whose duty it is to enforce the laws and main- 
tain the public peace, and danger to our republican institutions 
and the perpetuity of republican government. 


Our duty is first to our own people. Labor is the source of all 
wealth. It is the only capital of the great majority of our citizens. 

Ordinary prudence and good business management, not to speak 
of patriotism, should induce us to legislate so as to enable our own 
citizens to market their labor at the best advantage. 

Mr. President, let no one suppose I despair of the Republic. I 
have faith in the perpetuity of our institutions and of republican 
government. 

Liberty is the birthright of humanity and it shall never be wrested 
from this people. Our temporary discomfiture may be a blessin 
in disguise. It will educate our people. It will bring capital and 
labor into more satisfactory relations. It will show laborers that 
to furnish them employment the laws must be such as to invite 
capital into industrial enterprises, and common losses, common 
experience, common suffering will make capital considerate of the 
rights of labor. 

There will come a time when the intelligent voters of this country, 
by the peaceful ballot, will bring about a change of conditions, will 
purge the National Congress of free-traders, and will again start the 
country upon an era of national and individual prosperity and make 
our ‘winter of discontent glorious summer.” For such a change, 
for a time when the prosperity of the country shall be again assured, 
for the perpetuation of our free institutiuns, for the enjoyment by 
all of our people of the blessings of liberty and the spread of the 

rinciples of equality, justice, and liberty throughout the world, I 

ope. I close by quoting from the recent utterances of an eminent 
divine a sentiment which, whatever we may think of his religion, 
is worthy of being repeated by any American citizen. 

‘‘Noblest ship of state, sail thou on, over billows and through 
storms, undaunted and imperishable. Of thee I do not say ‘Cwx- 
sarem vehis—thou carriest Cesar.’ But of thee I say, ‘Liberatem 
vehis—thou carriest liberty.’ Within thy bulwarks the fair god- 
dess is enthroned, holding in her hands the dreams and hopes of 
humanity. Oh, for her sake, guard well thyself! Sail thou on, 
peerless ship, safe from shoals and malign winds, ever strong in keel, 
ever beauteous in prow and canvas, ever guided by heaven’s polar 


star! Sail thou on, I pray thee, undaunted and imperishable!” 
Mr. SHERMAN. [ask for the reading of the pending prop- 
osition. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER {fn the chair). 
The pending question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike.out paragraph 189 and insert: 


r head: Provided, That horses valued at #150 and 
per cent ad valorem. 


Horses and mules, $30 
over shall pay a duty of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will likewise 
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report the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following addi- 
tional proviso to the amendment: 

Provided further, That this section shall not apply to that class of horses 
commonly known as ponies, raised chiefly in Mexico. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I invite the attention of the Senators hav- 
ing charge of the bill to an amendment which I shall offer to 
substitute specitic duties for the ad valorem duty contained in 
the bill as it was sent to us by the other House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
are two amendments pending. Nofurther amendment would be 
in order at the present time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will offer the amendment later. I will 
say a few words about it now, or I will wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
amendment may be read for informaticn. 

Mr. HALE. Let us know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated for information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to offer instead of paragraph 189 
what I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Horses and mules, 830 per head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Cattle, more that i year old, $10 per head; 1 year old or less, $2 per head. 
Hogs, 31.50 per head. 
SBOP, 1 year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents per 





head. 

All other live animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per centad 
yalorem. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that I of- 
fered an amendment this morning in precisely those words, and 
the at the suggestion of seve Senators divided it, because 
they said they wanted to debate each proposition by itself. I 
had. offered the provisions of the McKinley act in one clause, 
but-of course — Senator has a right to have the question di- 
vided; and then I was obliged to oifer one paragraph at a time. 
I propose to go on and offer one after another as we reach it, 
not being able to have a vote taken upon all together. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Therefore I shall notoffer my amendment, 
but will allow the vote to be taken on these different clauses 
separately. 

wish to call the attention of Senators, especially from the 
Southern and Southwestern States, tothe very grave importance 
of this provision. We are brought into very close competition 
with Canada along the border for 4,000 miles. The question of 
live animals is a moreinteresting one to the people of New York 
and of Ohio than probably to those of any other States, because 
animals are not grown to any large extent west of the Lake Su- 
perior region. 

The largest e article into our country from Ontario 
and along our northern border there is live s . Itis gener 
ally not of a superior kind. It is a kind we — not to en- 
courage. The farmers of northern New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
and [llinois are deeply interested in this matter. Owing to the 

radual change of our industry our people are raising more 

ive stock than ever before. In wheat we can not compete with 
the Western country. It is utterly for us to raise the 
cereals in the | and productive States I speak of in compe- 
tition with the Western States. Any one who is at ali familiar 
with the subject will know that wheat is produced now in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and all the States west in great abundance, and 
even there it is brought into very sharp competition with wheat 
SS in the region north anc west of Lake Superior in 

nada, 

Now, I think specific duties afford a great relief in this re- 
spect. I notice with great pleasare that as the committee have 
reported the bill in nearly all of the subsequent items the rates 
on agricultural ———— and provisions are converted from ad 
valorem to specific duties. i am very giad they have done it. 
The variation in the price of agricultural products is so great 
from year to year, and almost from month to month, that an 
ad valorein rate would not be satisfactory and could not probably 
be enforced, as sometimes grain and especially animals fall to a 
very low rate and a specific duty ought to be ——, It is ut- 
terly impossible to fix the correct value of a horse by an appraisal. 

The person called upon to act in such a case should be askill- 
ful horseman, and even then hecannottell. The valueof horses 
varies from $30 to $1,000. Very few, however, go above $200, 
wreen we very high price for a horse. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essential in order to secure anything like revenue from 
live stock to have a specifie duty. 

Mr. . How would the Senator a specific duty 
on a horse worth $40,000, and on another worth $150? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Horses that are $40,000 I should be 


very glad to have come in free. They would only be introduced 
for stock-raising purposes and to improve stock. 
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Mr. MILLS. And race horses. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sometimes horses like the Morgan breed 
are imported, which isa breed from Canada, and largely from 
Vermont. On breeding stock of high value I do not care much 
what rate is put. 

Mr. MILLS. The specific duty that you put on under the Mc- 
Kinley act of $30 kept out the ten and fifteen and twenty dollar 
ponies that come from Mexico. Does the Senator think that is 
a proper course to pursue, and then let in the fine race horses 
for comparatively nothing? 

Mr. ALLISON. The McKinley act provided a duty of 30 per 
cent in addition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And the proposition now is to impose on 
all animals 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. The McKinley act provided an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent on horses valued above $150. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is now reduced to 20 per cent, so that 
the $40,000 horse of the Senator from Texas will come in at 10 
per cent of $40,000 less than under existing law. 

Mr. MILLS. I was answering the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Theparagraph in the bill before us reads— 
the provision which it is propesed to strike out-— 

a animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad va- 

It is very difficult to fix an’ad valorem duty on horses and 
live stock. The grade of horses is from very low to very high. 
The average value would be forty or fifty dollars. A fair cus- 
tom-house rate on a horse at 20 per cent would be $10. Itseems 
to me it would be better to fix a specific sum on the various 
classes of animals. 

The McKinley act was never complained of, so far as I know, 
in this particular feature. It had a tendency to keep out the 
lower grade of horses. Horses worth twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars could not be brought in, because the duty of 830 would 
exclude them. It seems to me if there is any subject upon 
which there ought to be a specific duty rather than an ad valo- 
rem, itis upon live animals, which vary in price from month to 
month, and vary in degree to an extent that is probably equaled 
by no other product. 

A horse such as mentioned by the Senator from Texas would 
be imported merely for stocking purposes, and I do not care 
whether the duty is high or low. But the general grade of 
horses, cattle, hogs, etc., that would be brought into our mar- 
kets would tend to deprive the farmer of that region of the 
country from raising these necessary animals. 

As to the production of animals in the United States our farm- 
ers are largely compelled to change their mode of farming and 
look to the raising of live animals for the profits of the farm. 
Indeed, in many cases whole farms are turned from the ordinary 
raising of wheat, barley, and other products of that kind to 
stock raising. Many farmers in Ohio owning farms that were 
formerly good for corn, good for wheat, and good for almost any 
such purposes find they can not compete with our own ple in 
the Western States. It so ha 
the far West, especially from Minneapolis and St. Paul, to the 
Eastern markets is very little more than the transportation 
from Central Ohio to the Eastern markets. ‘he Western farm- 
ers have the bene‘it of the Great Lakes in the transportation of 
their products, and they have the benefit of the great vessels 
that have been constructed for that purpose, so that the trans- 

rtation really from great points like Minneapolis, Omaha, and 

t. Paul is so small that we can not compete with them. 

If our farmers can change their industry to stock raising we 
ean send pork, beef, etc., pretty rapidly to market. The meats 
are generally sent in cars, where they are preserved by cold. I 
think that industry is rather to be encouraged than otherwise. 
It is not right that our le should be brought into competi- 
tion with Canada on articles that we ought to.and can ues 
to the largest extent. 

This is about all I desire tosay. I hope that whatever form 
this tax on live animals may assume it will be a specific duty. 
I would rather have a lower specific duty than any ad valorem 
duty that could be named, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. FRYE. I hope the Senator from Kansas will withdraw 
his amendtsnt. 

Mr. PEFFER. In view of the persuasive manner in which 
the Senator from Maine suggests that the amendment be with- 
drawn, I will do so for his accommodation. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maine is obliged te the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 

The 


that transportation from 


ment is withdrawn. is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment) the Senator from Maine [Mr. }. 
Mr. ett hesend 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
read. 
The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189, and insert: 
189. Horses and mules, 330 per head: Provided, That horses valued at 8150 
and over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays upon that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
for my own information—I am not very wellaequainted with the 
matter—what is the process by which the officers ascertain the 
ad valorem value of the Canadian horse at the custom-house? I 
suppose there is some process. Of course it is very familiar to 
the Senator from Arkansas, but itdoes not occur to me. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume the process is the same 
as that by which they ascertain the value of any other article. 
The invoice of the priceof the horse is firstsubmitted, and then 
the question of value has to be determined by the appraiser ac- 
cording to what he believes the horse to be worth. 
Mr. HOAR. I understand that, of course. I remember when 
I was once in a law school the professor asked a student what the 
law was upon a certain point, and he replied very sagaciously 
thai that would be forthe court to say. Isuppose it would be for 
the appraisér tosay; but I should like toknow how the appraiser 
ascertains the value. Forinstance, suppose the horse is vicious, 
suppose he is unsound, suppose he has any of the thousand de- 
fects that deceive the very elect. How does he ascertain the 
value? Suppose he has remarkable speed or any other mark of 
excellence. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suppose he would ‘ascertain the 
value in that case as in the case of anything where there was a 
possibility of fraud or of the concealment of defects or where 
the excellence of the article could not be easily discerned on its 
face. The method of ascertaining the value of the horse has to 
be determined by the appraiser. 
Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Arkansas go a little fur- 
ther and say how he applies in ascertaining the value of a horse 
the method of ascertaining the value of anything else? There 
must be some method. The Senator says he does it in the same 
way he does anything else. I donotknow what “anything else” 
the Senator has in his mind. What does the man do when a 
drove of two or three hundred Canadian horses arrive at the 
custom-house on the Vermont or New Hampshire or Maine 
border? You see droves of horses coming down through our 
cities and towns from Canadain theseason. Every year there is 
a great number. Now, here is adrove of 300 horses, and they 
reach the custom-house. What does the appraiser do to deter- 
mine whether those horses are worth $25 apiece or $125 apiece? 
He does something. E 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I presume a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence whs is an appraiser would know whether a horse is worth 
$500 or $150. 
Mr. HOAR. 1! did not say $500; I said $85 or $125. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. He would make up his judgment of 
the value of horses by such means as would be satisfactory to 
him, just as he would ascertain the value of anything else. I 
am aware that the Senator from Massachusetts believes that the 
value of no article can be ascertained in the custom-house, and 
that values ought to be measured by weight and tariffs ought to 
be levied by weight and number alone. 
Mr. HOAR. Where did the Senator get that knowledge as 
to my belief? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe it is an easy matter for 
an intelligent American citizen, whose duty it is to ascertain the 
value, to find out what the value of any article is when his duty 
requires him to do so. 
Mr. HOAR. 1 undertake to say that the intelligent Ameri- 
can citizen with whom I am acquainted, including, I suspect 
— member of this body with one or two exceptions, can not 
fix the value of a horse that he is going to buy unless he knows 
somet of the history of the animal. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Then the Senator would not be 
selected as an — to value horses. 
Mr. HOAR. Ido not know anybody who would be selected. 
I suppose they do not have a special appraiser for horses and 
nothing else in the custom houses? I suppose the appraiser is 
oe through the civil service or in some other way. 
- SHERMAN. If my friend from Massachusetts wil! allow 
me, I will state that there is usually only one appraiser at any 
of the smaller custom houses in the country. 
Mr. HALE. The real answer to the Senator is of course that 
under the difficulties he has so accurately portrayed the ap- 
raiser has to take the valuation of the man who brings in the 
orses. There is no doubt about that. There isne such oppor- 

— for fraud on any single article or animal as upon the 
orse, 


Mr, HOAR. The citizens of Massachusetts almost without 


exception, so far as I know, are absolutely defenseless in the 
matter of purchasing horses unless they know the history of the 
animal, or unless they trust either the warranty or the word of 
the seller. Ordinary men are almost entirely helpless. 

Now, the Senator who is making himself responsible for tho 
conduct of a great measure of civil polity and administration 
has put into the bill, I suppose,a hundred specific duties (I have 
not counted them), on the ground that an ad valorem duty will 
notdo. We have just had a long debate, and he has got a spe- 
cific duty on sugar. Then when he is asked as to a great article 
in which some cf our States are interested (my own Stite not 
so much as the States in New England north of us. or the States 
in the Northwest), how an ad valorem duty can be applied by 
the appraiser with any protection either to the revenue or the 
the American producer he answers, ‘‘ The appraiser does it just 
as any intelligent citizen does anything else,” and that is ali the 
answer he is willing to give me. 

I suppose, therefore, it is all the answer he can give mo. 
The Senator nods his head. It is all the answer he can give me. 
Why do you have a specific duty on sugar? Why do you havea 
specific duty on rice? Why do you havea specific duty on coal? 
Why do you bave a specific duty on Tennessee marble? Why 
do you have aspecific duty on iron? Why do you have a specific 
duty on lead and a hundred other things in this bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Potatoes and everything else. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know that they have a specific duty on 
potatoes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, they have specific duties all through. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the American people have a right—I 
think the people I represent have a moral right and a constitu- 
tional right to know, if it is to be known, why it is that in mak- 
ing this law these things have specific duties and this other 
product has an ad valorem duty. If there is a drove of five hun- 
dred horses brought to the custom-house at St. Albans or what- 
ever port at the extremity of Vermont, or a custom-house in 
Maine or in Northern New Hampshire, I undertake to say that 
the citizen with average intelligence, I undertake to say that 
four-fifths of the members of this body can not tell in regard to 
that drove its value within thousands of dollars. I should like 
to appeal to my friend from Maine |Mr. HALE], who comes from 
a State where they could be brought in, if that statement is the 
least exaggerated. 

Mr. HALE. The appraiser can not judge it. Itis just ex- 
actly as the Senator from Massachusetts puts it. A drove of 
horses, perhaps not five hundred—— 

Mr. HOAR. Two or three hundred come in very often. 

Mr. HALE. A horseman frequently brings two or three hun- 
dred. He bring them up to the custom-house, and there is not 
aman in the custom-house who has the slightest qualification 
for estimating the value of those horses. 

Mr. HOAR. Or who can acquire it in any way. 

Mr. HALE. Orcanacquire it inany way. There may be one 
hundred horses worth not over $30 apiece, another hundred 
worth $60 apiece, another worth $80 apiece, and no man can make 
that discrimination. The point the Senator from Massachusetts 
makes is the practical point. 

Mr. VEST. With the consent of the Senator from Massachu- 
sutts [Mr. HOAR] I should like to ask the Senator from Maine, 
who speaks rather as an expert, how the appraisers estimate the 
value of horses over $150 in value, upon which a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem is imposed in the McKinley law? 

Mr. HALE. I was just coming to that point. 

Mr. VEST. And the Senator from Maine proposes that rate 
now in his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. When you get up to a grade of horses above $150 
in value, you find very few horses. You soon then get into the 
domain of the thoroughbred horses, the horse that is worth any- 
where from $200, $300, $400, or $500 to $1,000. A horse of that 
kind is valuable; he has his antecedents and is known; he will 
not be admitted until inquiry ismade about him, and it is learned. 
His pedigree will be brought, it will be presented, it will be 
shown what he is. 

It is an article that speaks for itself, and the valuation can be 
arranged. That isthe meritof this provision. When youcome 
to the class of horses which ean be distinguished by value anad 
valorem rate can be put upon them. That is the only safe way 
to doit. It would not do to put on so much a head, say $60, be- 
cause it might be a $),000 horse. Its value is easily told; but on 
the lower class, ninety-nine one-hundredths of all that will come 
in, no man can tell whether a horse is worth $40, or $60, or $100, 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator permit me a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HOAR. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to state that race horses are nob 
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brought into this country in droves. They are brought ordi- 
narily in private cars. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I have said, that very few are 
brought in. They are not brought in in large numbers. Valu- 
able horses do not come in in droves. The Senator from South 
Dakota is right about it. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to state further that in almost any 
county in the United States you can get a man who, within $5 or 
$25, can tell the value of any horse. 

Mr. HALE, But you will not find him in a custom-house. 

Mr. KYLE. They do not put lawyers or merchants in the 
custom-houses to value horses. 

Mr. HALE. Neither do they put horse jockeys in custom- 
houses. They will not be found there. 

Mr. KYLE. They find plenty of practical men for that prac- 
tical work. 

Mr. HOAR; I think the Senator from Maine is mistaken. I 
think they will find a great many horee jockeys in the custom- 
houses under the proposed law. They will have droves of horses 
under their charge, and they will be Canadians. 

The idea of the Senator from Arkansas, in his sweet sim- 
plicity, thinking that the single appraiser in a custom-house on 
our Canadian border, who has to deal with every department 
and every article, is to be safe against the combined ingenuity 
of a man who is both a horse jockey and a Canadian! ther of 
these taken alone would cheat the average American citizen out 
of his eye teeth. You talk about the shrewdness of Yankees. 
When we get a little in Massachusetts we think we are shrewd 
in some things, but there is not a Massachusetts citizen who can 
safely buy a horse of a Vermont man; a Vermont man can not 
buy one of a man from Maine or New Hampshire, and none of 
them undertake, with any sort of security, to buy one from a 
Canadian. 

Mr. HALE. Ora ‘‘bluenose?” 

Mr. HOAR. Ora “bluenose.” I do not use that phrase dis- 
respectfully, because the Nova Scotia people are among the most 
highly respectable people we have on the coast. 

Now, the idea of so framing a tariff bill if you want to get 
either honest revenue or honest protection, or want to get pro- 
tection with incidental revenue, or revenue with incidental pro- 
tection, or revenue without protection, or protection without 
revenue! It will excite the universal derision of all mankind 
when you send this act out to the country with an ad valorem 
duty on horses, and then say that the representative of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate said you would find out their 
value just as you would find out the value of other things, and 
that any intelligent American citizen can do. 

Mr. ALDRI I should like to give in a brief sentence or 
two the answer of the farmers of Oregon to the propositions 
contained in the pending bill: 


The whole Republican State ticket elected by large pluralities. HEr- 
MANN and ELLIS by increased majorities. Latest figures on Legislature 


are: 
Senate—Repubiicans, 18; Democr 7; Populists, 3. House of represent- 
atives—Republicans, 47; Populists, 7; Democrat. 1. 


Mr. HOAR. That is the voice of the average American citi- 


zen. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One Democrat pulled through for the house 
of representatives. 

Mr. DOLPH. In explanation of the senate it should be 
stated that the seven Democrats inthe senate are seven hold- 
overs [lau ns they were not elected at this election. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The press bulletin continues: 

Strong Democratic counties for the first time in their history give Re- 
publican pluralities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on vonage Nag 
= — proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 

ALE}. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
why the committee having in aoe the pending bill has not 

e@ some increase as respects th nig. ne h. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] this morning some statistics 
showing that horses to the value of about $1,200,000 were im- 
ported into the United States last year. He stated that the 
average ad valorem was 30 per cent on those horses and that 
they were worth about $100each. So itseems that under the spe- 
cific duty of 830 per head the Canadians who have imported their 
horses into our country have paid about 30 per cent ad valorem 
on the horses. 

If we were to make the duty 30 percent ad valorem, we would 
receive from it no such revenue as we have received from the 
specific duty. It certainly must be known to ever who has 
been in Canada or lives on the border of Canada that the Cana- 


dian market for horses outside of the United States is a limited 
one. We at one time, if I recollect ae put a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty upon horses, and when we d d 


80, if [remember 
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the tables in former years, the average value of Canadian horses 
was about $50 or $60. The same horse, as soon as he got intoa 
city on our side of the line, was sold in the wholesale markets 
at $100 to $125. 

Now, if I were to frame a project or a scheme whereby the 
Canadians—I was about to say could swindle, but I will not say 
that—could take money out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and also out of the pockets of our people illegitimately, I should 
propose the provision ren in the bill. If we are to have 
a duty upon horses at all let us have it specific. I take it, the 
object of this duty is to raise some revenue; I think so. I have 
a great deal of sympathy with the Senator from Missouri, who 
smiles at my observations. I was very sorry he had to pay into 
the Treasury $75 for $15 worth of ponies. L[amrather sorry that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] has withdrawn his 
amendment, because I suppose it was in sympathy with my friend 
from Missouri, who was obliged to pay a large revenue to the 
Government for the sake of importing two or three ponies from 
Mexico. 

But I think there is something a little beyond the mere ques- 
tion of 20 per cent on horses, as respects the first paragraph or 
series of paragraphs. Every Senator on this floor knows, as re- 
spects this paragraph and the subsequent paragraphs, that 
among the farmers of the United States the production of these 
animals is such that they have rapidly diminished in price from 
that cause and for other reasons. I know that in my State very 
good horses can be bought now for about one-half the price that 
was obtained for them three or four years ago. 

Now, with that situation, why is it that we are insisting upon 
a provision which will allow the Canadian farmers to bring in 
their horses in close competition with ours and give them es- 
pecially the benefit of the best market as against the farmers of 
the West and the Northeast. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to the fact that in 1893 the value of all horses 
exported from Canada was $1,461,000, and the value of those sent 
to the United States was $1,123,000. So nearly all the horses 
or export come to this country. 

r. ALLISON. Iam obliged to the Senator from Michigan 
for calling my attention to that fact. It is perfectly well known 
that the Canadians have no other market for horses except 
ours. Nevertheless, with an area such as we have, with oppor- 
tunities for raising horses and food for horses in our country 
without limit, it is proposed in the pending bill to allow $i,- 
000,000 worth of horses from Canada, probably to be enlarged 
in value to a million and a half, to come in in competition with 
our farmers. , 

If there is any reason why we should sit here and legislate for 
the benefit of the Canadian Dominion against ourselves, I should 
be glad to have the Senator from Arkansas explain what it is. 
Does ee, believe that the general range of prices of horses 
will be diminished vy this importation? ill the importation 
of $1,000,000 worth of horses from Canada affect the price of 
horses to those who are to purchase them? I do not believe it 
will. Therefore there is nothing in the paragraph except a 
concession to the Dominion of Canada, which has no market, and 
the proposed provision gives to the Canadians a market of 68,- 
000,000 people. If I were to characterize a provision in the bill 
as an absurdity it would be this one, and if I should say that it 
isan unjust provision against every farmer who tills the field 
I should tell the truth. SolIshould prefer to have aspecific duty 
upon horses put in the bill, and I should put it so high that the 
Canadian who gets the benefit of our market should pay for it. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Iowa explain why he 
wants a duty of $30 per head on horses? 

Mr. A SON. I wish to havea duty of $30 per head in order 
that we may swell to a limited degree the revenues which yester- 
day the Senator from South Dakota voted to postpone on sugar 
fora year. Thatis one reason. Anotherreason is that if we are 
not to prohibit the importation of horses, I should put such 
a duty on them as would bring it at least within 10 per cent of 
the duty which the Senator voted for yesterday upon that essen- 
tial article used by every family in the United States, called 
sugar, and which has been characterized on the other side of 
the Chamber as a revenue duty. I should be glad to have some 
Senator or the other side who yesterday voted for 44 per cent 
revenue duty upon sugar, an article of absolute essential con- 
sumption, tell me why he now proposes a duty of only 20 per 
cent upon horses, which are upon the farms, requiring two, 
three, and four years of care before they are fit for the market. 

That is one reason why I would put a head on horses, but 
I would put it on the horses that come from Canada in order to 
give our own ple an opportunity of raising horses in com- 

tition with ian horses, and thus give them the advantage 

ere as nst the men who raise horses in Canada. 

Mr. KYLE. The point I wish to get at is, how it is thata 
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Canadian in that northern climate can raise horses at $30 a head 
less cost than we can? 
Mr, ALLISON. That is perfectly obvious. The Canadian 


small market on the southern shores of the Northern Lakes, so 
ealled. If we do not give the Canadian our markets of Boston, 
New York City, Buffalo, and the interior cities of New York 
State, and Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, and so on farther 
west, he will not have a market for his horses. 

I should be glad to know of the Senator from South Dakota if he 


desires that the Canadian horses shall come in competition in the | 


markets of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and St. Louis with 
those raised in South Dakota, or whether he would prefer that 
the people of South Dakota, who are beginning to raise horses, 
and fine ones, shall have the opportunity of sending those horses 
into these great cities? 

I agree that this is not a very important matter, because the 
number of horses that will be imported, compared with the 
great number of horses produced and used in our own country, 
will be relatively small; but I can not see why the Senator from 
South Dakota desires to cast a vote here which-will be solely 
and wholly for the benefit of the Canadian producer, and, to the 
extent of the importation, will be to the disadvantage of every 
American producer of horses. 

So, Mr. President, I hope this amendment will be agreed to, 
and that following it, the other amendment may also be agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By reference to the tables, which have 
been furnished us, I find that the average value of the horses 
imported is $50. 

Mr. ALLISON. As to horses in Mexico, as suggested by the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator from Missouri, I have no 
doubt there is a large number of very low-priced horses on the 
Mexican border. I do not see why the people of Texas, having 
their immensely extended area, and the people along the south- 
ern border, should not be able to raise their own horses, even 
though they be bronchos or ponies. 

If they do not choose to do that, I think it isnot avery hard 
thing for them to pay four or five or six tithes $30 for the few 
horses that are imported. I do not think we ought to make an 
exception in their case, although rather than lose this amend- 
ment, I would yield to their wishes and vote for the amendment 

roposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEF FER], I suppose, 
in deference to the suggestions made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri respons his own experience. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] made a statement which I think may lead to some 
misconception upon this subject. If I understand him cor- 
rectly he intimated that the effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed here would radically reduce the revenue as far 
as it relates to the tariff upon horses. 

I hold in my hand the latest edition of Imports and Exports, 
and, turning to page (\, I find that from 1872 to 1891, when the 
McKinley act went iv.to operation, the tariff rate was 20 per cent 
ad valorem, the rate now proposed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I sostated. 

Mr. WHITE. I propose to read from the compilation men- 
tioned regarding this point upon which I differ from the Sena- 
tor from Lowa. 

In the year 1882, for instance, I find that there was realized 
ro duty on horses $572,499.42; for the year 1883, $379,- 

02.73. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do the tables give the number of horses im- 
ported? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; and I can give them to the Senator if 
he desires. 

In 1892 the number of horses imported was 38,518, and the 
tariff collected $572,499.42; in 1883 there were 39,299 horses im- 

rted, and the tariff collected was $379,702.73; in 1884, 27,253 

orses were imported, and the tariff collected was $302,106.44; 
in 1885, 20,759 horses were imported, and the tariff collected was 
$265,942.85; in 1886, 37,232 horses were imported, and the tariff 
collected was $382,970.20; in 1887, 38,800 horses were imported, 
and $490,152.69 was collected; in 1888, 52,454 horses were im- 
rted, and $535,112.13 wascollected; in 1889, 50,141 horses were 


imported, and $429,302.90 was collected; in 1890, 37,675 horses: 


were imported, and $376,595.27 was collected. In 189], the Mc- 
Kinley tariff act having gone into operation, the inrportations 
are given under the head of 20 per cent ad valorem, as 7,965 
horses imported, and the revenue collected $70,863.23; and for 
the remainder of the year, under the McKinley act, at $30 per 
. head, the number imported was 7,631, and the amount collected 
$228,930. 

If we recur to the period covered by the McKinley duty we 
find, taking the full years, that in 1892 there were imported 
10,255 head of horses, and the amount of duties received was 
$307,650; and in 1893 there were imported 12,248 horses, and the 
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amount of duty received was $367,440, thus showing that the ef- 
fect of the imposition of the $30 duty has been to reduce the 


J . | revenue;and yet the Senator from Iowa argued that, if the tariff 
has no market for his horses except in the United States and a 


was cbanged as proposed here, the revenue would be propor- 
tionately Fohuees. I do not omit to remember his argument 
that the value of horses has been reduced, which is no doubt 
true; but my conclusion is borne out by the returns for 1893, for 
in that year the amount of money which passed into the coffers 
of the asury was less than the average under the 20 per cent 
duty. I think that I heard a Senator upon the other side of the 
Chamber denominate the 20 per centad valorem an absurd duty. 
If so, it is an absurdity under which the dominant party labored 


| for many years, and which was of their creation. 


I care but little, so far as my own locality is concerned, with 
reference to this horse tariff matter, but I do believe that it 


| would be much better for us if the entire tariff were removed 


from cattle. I am absolutely opposed to taxing an article that 
is as necessary as beef. If we should admit cattle free, I believe 
it would be for the interest of the part of the United States that 
I especially represent. As far as the tariff upon horses is con- 
cerned, I have drawn attention to this particular matter because 
it seemed to me that there were statements made which were 
hardly in accordance with the record. 


Mr.MILLS. Mr.President, I wish tofollow up what my friend 
from California has said in showing that the duties which have 
been paid under the McKinley act have reduced the importations 
into the country. That was the object of it. On the Mexican 
border it has absolutely obliterated the importation of horses. 
The small, cheap horse that was formerly brought in for ranch 
purposes has passed away. It may be argued by our friends on 
the other side that this is a very good thing to do, to compel 

eople to purchase American horses and better horses, but the 
fact I wish to impress upon the Senate and upon the country 
and it can not be stated often enough, certainly not too often— 
is that every time you keep something from coming into this 
country you keep something from going away from the country. 
All of our trade isan exchange of commodities, each person part- 
ing with that which he does not want and receiving that which 
he does want. 

The horses that were coming in from Mexico were paid for by 
the flour of the farmer and by the exports of manufacturers, 
iron and steel manufactures, machinery, locomotives, steel rails, 
and all those things. Every dollar's worth of the surplus prod- 
ucts of Mexico that we keep from coming to this country keeps 
from going to Mexico an equivalent amount of value from the 
United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. MayI ask the Senator a question there? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, I ask the Senator to explain 
why it is that we exported $48,000,000 worth to Canada last year 
and only imported $38,000,000 worth? What would make up 
that difference? 

Mr. MILLS. That is the old story. There is no difficulty 
about that. ‘lhe Government of the United States closes its 
business on the 30th day of June each year, but the Government 
of the United States is not carrying on this trade over the world: 
it is the 70,000,000 people of the United States who are carrying 
on the trade. They are closing their accounts sometimes all 
through the whole year, and sometimes they run four or five 
years, buying in advance. 

Mr. ALLISON. ButI understood the Senator to say that if 
we brought bronchos from Mexico we would send them flourin 
payment? 

r. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I supposed that trade was conducted ina lit- 
tle different way; that we exported a certain amount toa certain 
country, and if we did not import an equivalent amount they 
sent to us coin or its equivalent. 

Mr. MILLS. They send to us the value, it may be in coin, 
which is simply the instrument of exchange, but at some time 
either during that year or the next year—or perhaps they may 
have paid for it in the year preceding—they will pay something 
just in proportion to the amount we sendtothem. There can 
be no getting away from that. 

Some of our old protectionist friends of the Whig bw used 
to say, in answer to that argument, that we must send our prod- 
ucts out to the world and take in exchange gold and silver. 
That is an impossibility, because if we were to exact gold and 
silver for all the exports we send to foreign countries, we would 
soon have all the gold and silver of the whole world in the 
United States. It is impossible to carry out that idea, for there 
are only about eight thousand millions of gold and silver in the 
entire world. We have got about $1,000,000,000 of it, speaking 
in round numbers, and our own country exports, say, in round 
numbers, about a thousand million dollars worth a year, and at 








that rate in eight years we would have every ounce of silver 
and gold now in the world inthe United States. 

I ask what would we do for the payment of our exports for the 
ninth year? Our trade would have to stop and remain closed 
through all time, if we depended upon exporting and selling for 
gold and silver. Gold and silver are but the instruments of ex- 
change, just like a ship or a railroad train, It is commodity 
for commodity. My friend was saying a while ago that he wanted 
to keep the Canadians from coming here and having our mar- 
kets in Boston, New York, and Chicago. I say to him whenever 
he keeps the Canadian from coming and selling his horses in 
the markets of Boston, New York, and Chicago, he keeps the 
people of Iowa from selling wheatand flour to the people of 
Canada for the payment of those horses; and for every dollar’s 
worth of stock which is kept in Canada from getting to this 
country, you keep an equivalent amount of wheatand flour of 
the surplus produced in the United States from going there and 
paying for it. We give market for market; and it can not be 
otherwise than that. 

Mr. President, I hope that we shall go back to the old manner 
of levying dufieson horses.. Twenty per cent is enough. There 
isno use of putting a $30 tax on a $10 horse to prevent himcom- 
ing to this country. If my friend from Iowa does not want.a $10 
horse in Iowa, and if his friends do not want him, they need not 
buy him, but he can buy finer horses. These low grade horses 
may not be needed in his section of country, butthey are needed 
in mine; and T hope the 20 per cent tax will be restored, in- 
stead of the $30 tax. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, after all the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I can not yetsee thejustice ofa tax of $30 a head 
upon horses. We raise a great many horses in South Dakota. 
‘To be sure, some of those horses are worth but $10, $12, or $15 
ahead. In Wyoming to-day you can buy horses for $15 and $20 
ahead, and in Arizona and other States you can do the same. 
Therefore the tax of $30 per head is ateolutely out of propor- 
tion. Again, we raise some horses in South Dakota, as they do 
in. Minnesota, in Wyoming, in Arizona, and in various other 
States, which are worth $2,000 per head. A tax of $30 per head 
on such horses would be out of proportion. 

So far as I can see, an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent will raise 
just as much revenue, or more revenue, than a. tax. of $30 per 
head wili raise, and at the same time the ad valorem tax will’ 
be a great deal more just. and equitable. 

It is avery easy matter to determine what is the value of a 
horse. We have men-in the New England factories—I have 
been through there and noticed the fact—who will tell you at a 
glance the character of every kind of cloth; they will tell you 
whether it is made of wool or of cotton, or of a mixture of wool 
and of cotton. The ordinary farmer of the West might per- 
haps go into one of those factories and examine that cloth for 
a period of a month and not be able to determine the character 
of the cloth as an expert can determine it. So an expert in’a 
wateb or a knife factory can determine the exact value of a 
watch or a knife at a glance. 

We have in all the States of the Union men who are experts 
es judges of horseflesh, men who can tell at a glance whether 
a horse is a broncho or an. Indian ora blooded horse; they 
can tell whether a horse is atrot orse, a running horse, a 
draft horse, or what not; and they can tell you almost within a 
dollar what that horse will bring inthe market. These arethe 
kind of men we are going to have in our custom-houses as ap- 
poe we are not going to have men who are physicians or 
awyers or statesmen. It matters not whether a Senator here 
is able to determine the value of a horse or not, though I oN 
sume there are Senators here on the floor of the Senate, like 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. C and the Senator from 
Kentucky {Mr. BLACKBURN] who can:tell you almost to adollar 
what a horse is worth the moment they look at it. 

It seems to me the most equitable duty that can be assessed is 
the one of 20 per ceat ad valorem. It is sufficient. to cover the 
business interests between the commerce of this country and of 
Canada, and between the lowar borders'of the United States and 


xico.. 
Mr. PLATT. I seg desire to say a word in reference to 
what the Senator from Texas [Mr, Minus} has said. 

I believe if any man is all a of protection 
ard free trade, it is the Senator ‘Texas; and I that 
his mistake is in his primal p thatis thatall the 
trade between different countries: consists in the exchange of 
the productions of the different countries. If he would abandon 


that dogma.erroneous as it seems to me, I certainly should have. 
delusion 


some hope that he might be converted from the terrible 
of free trade and become somewhat of a p 

We for nothing that we buy of a foreign ———— by an ex- 
chenge, by sending them Sampallioal coe There is: nothin 
which is morecleurly settledin tical economy than. that; — 
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it is only necessary to refer to the instance of our trade with 
Brazil to show that what I state is absolutely true. We buy the 
largest proportion of our coffee from Brazil. I have not-the fig- 
ures by me; but from recollection I think we buy $60,000,000 
worth of coffee, or thereabouts, every year from Brazil. 

Mr. TELLER, Nearly $100,000,000 worth. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from Colorado says nearly. $100,- 
000,000 worth; and we export to Brazil only a few million dol- 
lars’ worth perhaps—for the sake of illustration, I will say not 
more than $10,000,000 worth—of our products, and we pay for 
coffee not in actual gold and'silver, but in exchange based upon 
gold and silver. Brazil paystousfor the productions which we 
send to her not in actual gold and silver coin transferred, but in 
exchange based upon gold and silver. How it is possible for a 
Senator, for a political economist, or for anybody who has studied 
this question, to suppose that we pay for the coffee which we buy 
from Brazil by sending our products to Brazil, passes my com- 

rehension. That is the fatal.error of the free trader, or,as he 
ikes to be-called, the tariff reformer. 

The net balance of trade against us with certain countries 
which were alluded to in the speech of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. PETTIGREW] the other day, was $208;000,.00, in- 
cluding Brazil. The not balance of trade againstus with Brazil 
was $63,000,000. Sowith Cuba. Thenetbalance of trade against 
us with Cuba was-$55,000,000. If the proposition of the Senator 
from Texas.and those who believe with him is true, how is it 
that we paid:to Brazil $63,000,000 balance and: to Cuba $55,000,- 
000 balance:last year. If all trade is an exchange of products, is 
barter, then how do the countries who send us more than we 
send them get their pay? No, Mr. President, barter has noth- 
ing to do with trade between foreign countries, and exchange of 
pen has nothing whatever to do with the trade between 
oreign countries, 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow’me, I wish to make a 
suggestion in this connection as. to our trade with Great Britain. 
I take from the Statesman’s Year Book, an English publication; 
the figures I am about to give. 

Great Britain boughtof all her colonies during. the year 1892 
£97,766,304-and sold to-all her colonies during the same time 
£74,630,169, or a difference of £23,136,135; that is, she bought 
more of her colonies py that amount than she sold to them. 
She sold tous £26,547,234 and. boughtof us £108,186,317; in other 
words, she bought of us £81,639,033 more than she sold to us— 
about $400,000,000 worth. 

Mr.PLATT. Mr. President, toillustrate: Coffees isan article 
which we will have, and. it would not make any difference if we 
did not send one dollar’s worth of our products to Brazil, coffee 
we would have, and we should buy it of Brazil,as we should buy 
any othercommodity which we could not raise here. Weshould 
purchase of other countries articles which we needed, whether 
they took one dollar's worth of our products in. exchange or not. 
That is so-with regard to the trade of all countries with us. If 
Great Britain wants anything of us,she will buy it of us. If the 
ere of any other country want our petroleum, they will buy 

t of us unless they can find some other country where they can 
buy it cheaper. If we have a monopoly of raising anything wo 
can sell it, whether we take anything from another country in 
exchange or not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will. the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PLA Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator mean. to be understood as 
asserting or as arguing to the conclusion that if we should pro- 
hibit importations altogether, or cease to import altogether from 
we countries, our exportations would still remain what they 
are 

Mr. PLATT. If other countries wanted them they would. 

Mr. FRYE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no question about that. We ht 
prohibit the importation. of anything into this country, if 
we had anything that another country needed and could not get 
anywhere else they would buy it of us: Can there be any ques- 
tion about that? 

Mr. FRYE. Mr: President, Spain has practically done that 
with. us in relation to,Cuba.. For the-last fifteen years:she has 
prohibited almost everything bein rted from this country 
to Cuba, and yet we have bought of Cuba right along nearly all 
that she had to sell. 

Mr. PLATT. The argument that trade between countries is 
an exchange of products has been exploded overand over again, 
until no reputable professor of political economy, so far as [ now 
know, maintains it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Laskthe Senator, then, whatare the virtues 
of the reciprocity. provisions of the McKinley act? 

Mr. PLATT. virtues of the reciprocity features of the 
McKinley act are just these: That we make agreements with 
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countries that, if they will admit free our products, which they 
want, we will take their products which we want, and which we 
can not produce. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is exchange. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not affect this question at all. What 
we want from other countries we shall. buy from them, and 
what they want from us they will buy frem.us. 

If you can make an arrangement whereby we will receive 
those things we want here and other countries will receive the 
things from us which they want, it is to the advantage of both 
countries andextends the: trade. of both countries, but it does 
not at all touch the question of how things are paid for which 
are bought from:foreign countries; it does not touch the sup- 
posed idea that if one country buys anything from another it 
pays for what it buys by the exchange of a similar amount of 
products of its own. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether this delusion cam ever 
be eradicated from the mind of thefree trader, it does not seem 
possible that an old, exploded, and impossible doctrine should 
so maintain its hold upon any set of people. 

Mr. STEWART. Me. President, what the Senator from Con- 
necticut |Mr. PLATT] has said will probably be misunderstood. 
I do not think he explained himself fully. 

In a general sense we pay for all we buy with commodities, and 
when we trade with the world generally, and buy more than we 
can pay for with commodities, we must settle in some other way, 
and pay in money, and thus we get into: debt; and whenia nation 
gets on that basis it very soom becomes bankrupt. . 

The only object of international trade.is the exchange of inter- 
national productions.. It is very likely that in. one:country they 
may buy more than they may seil another country, or sell more 
than they buy; but if the general balance is not equal, so that 
the exports equal the imports, they will soon get in a bad way. 

I have heard a great deal said about paying international bal- 
ances, and that for that purpose you must have an international 
money. There:is no greater fallacy thanthat. There ought to 
be no international balances. The United States is notengaged 
in exporting. or importing.. It is individuals who are engaged 
in that business; and if they buy more than they can pay-for, if 
they buy commodities that are exported from other countries 
and not raised in this country, let them find some: way to: pay for 
them. 

I do not know why this country should regulate its currency 
toiaccommodate importers of foreign luxuries who: buy more 
than.the people want:. We ought not to have any more than we 
can pay for with our products. If we do, justlikeanindividual, 
weshall bo getting into debt, and the country is now getting 
into debt and getting poorer and poorer. That is our condition. 
We are buying now more than.we.can pay for, and we are bor- 
rowing money to tide over our difficulties for the present. 

Italy has been buying more than she can pay for, and we are 
following in the footsteps:of Italy. Twenty years ago Italy had 
a different government.. Now she has a military despotism and 
is in the last: stages of revolution. Italy was told that if she 
would agree to pay in gold, her bonds could: be sold, and she 
agreed to pay'im gold, and issued her bonds. Speculators and 
dealers in bonds took them, distributed them among the com- 
munity at large, and kept:doing it so long as Italy could pay the 
interest. Italy could only undertake to pay the interest by in- 
creasing taxation; and it had to be increased from time to time. 
This: process'was continued until finally, I am informed, Italy 
has an income: tax of 24 per cent, and she had a deficiency last 
year of over $30,000,000; 

There is a deficiency staring her iu the face for the-next fis- 
cal year much larger, and she can not further increase her 
revenue by increasing taxes. She is now discussing, to: prevent 
going into insolvency, the propriety of selling her art treasures, 
which she has carried through all her difficulties. and trials and 
tribulations, and which she has élung to through all the ages, 
and. has revereneed ‘them so much that she prohibited by law 
individuals selting them... She has a large military force, which 
is becoming daily moreand more necessary to keep the people 
in subjection. There is a case-where a.country has been buying 
more than it sold, and has»been going-into debt. [f this country 
follows thatexample and buys more than it can sell, it will reach 
the same condition. . 

I believe it is true thatit doesnot make any difference whether 
we trade with a particular State or country. If we want any- 
thing we will buy it, and if they wantanything they will buy it of 
us if they have the means of paying for it, and we will transfer 
the eredit we get by selling to another country: But the gen- 
eral proposition that we can have trade and buy more than we 
sell, and go on and prosper is absurd. Many countries have 
a bankrupted and many people have been ruined by over- 

ng. 

Now, it is said that an international money is needed tosettle 
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international balances. We ought to have nointernational bal- 
ances in the aggregate; but, if we have, we ought to have more 
money to settle them. If John Doe buys luxuries for the rich, 
let John Doe find the means of paying for those luxuries. In- 
ternational money, if there could be such a thing—but there is 
none now—would be a cavse. The reason why gold has dis- 
turbed the whole civilized world is because it is worth as much 








upcoined as.coined. In that sense it is international money, a 
commodity; and when it goes abroad it is sold as a commodity, 
and having a fixed value by all the nations who coin it. one na- 
tion is subjected to all the vicissitudes of every other; and here 
weare. If there is trouble in any country they have to make 
sacrifices to get gold: and we have to make equal sacrifices, and 
we are making them now. 

The tariff is not the trouble; and I have taken no interest in 


the pending tariff bill, beeause whatever tariff bill you pass it 
will not change the general conditions. The generalconditions 
are downward as long as gold goes up, and the larger use you 
make for gold, the more gold contracts you make; the more bid- 
ders you have for gold, the higher gold will go. The quantity 
of gold can not be increased; but there is the gold pool, strong 
enough to draw it to them. Their accumulations of interest 
give them the power to call for it, and they are calling for it. 
They are piling it up for war purposes. 

There are $50,000,000 in Russia; $140,000,000in Austria: $900,- 
600,000 in France; $450,000,000 in Germany; $450,000,000 in Great 
Britain. You. can not get that. Conditions are against you; 
and while gold is pooled the demand for gold is increasing: the 
price of gold is. advancing; the price of property and the price 
of menand the price of labor must decline; the price of living 
must decline; the price of existence must deciine. That is the 
condition you haveupon you. The idea is absurd of spending 
a whole session in discussing the difference between a quarter 
and a half.of a cent, alittle bit of aduty ona particular article, 
on collars and cuffs.and little things which are of no aecount 
whatever. 

Even the sugar duty I do not care anything about. What dif- 
ference does it make what they are doing in sugar? I do not 
care if a few men get rich or get the advantage out of the gen- 
eral purse by their schemesand monopolies. It is but a drop in 
the bucket to the: geneval drain which comes by the apprecia- 
tion of gold, which steps industries. The loss tothis country in 
the last. two years by the stagnation of business and by enforced 
idleness has been thousands and thousands of millions of dollars 
of wealth to the country. That wealth has been produced by 
labor in the last few years. If you destroy the means of em- 
ploying labor, labor will never be employed on a scale of falling 
prices. 

Nobody wants property which is falling, nobody wishes to ac- 
quire property which is.depreciating. Itis only upon astable or 
a rising market that property will be purchased. [Everything 
people go into is losing, and it is a warning for men to do noth- 
ing. Those who attempt to do business fail. You have in this 
country destroyed the great captains of industry, who had more 
genius than any set of men in any country, who were develop- 
ing the resources of the richest country in the world. If they 
are engaged in any kind of business whatever, they are ruined. 
Only those who are the drones. of society and who do nothing 
are succeeding. Every young man is: warned now to keep out 
of business, beeause. to enter into business means ruin; he is 
warned to keep owt of enterprise because enterprise means poy- 
erty. 

That is the condition of this.country, and while we have uni- 
versal calamity and universal distress throughout the country, 
here we are discussing the question of a duty on penknives, on 
collars. and cuffs, and other little trinkets. that a few men can 
make a few dollars out of. That is what we are discussing, and 
the country is excited over this tariff. What difference does it 
make to the country at large whether sugar is 10 cents a pound 
or 103 cents-a pound? The farmers can not buy the sugar unless 
they can sell their wheat.and cotton and corn and pork, and if 
they can sell their products they will not feel the difference. 

This country can never grow rich until you avail yourselves 
of what makes a country rich. What makes a country rich is 
the employment of labor in developing its resources. Labor 
can not be employed while gold is appreciating and property 
depreciating. If you go on here in the midst of the calamities 
that are falling upon the world and diseuss nonessentials, you 
are only making the matter worse. 

My Democratic friends will be disappointed in the result of 
their legislation; matters will grow worse; and the people will 
attribute it to their legislation. My Republican friends, if they 
come into power, if they follow the same. course, will again dis- 
appointthe pomnae they disappointed them in the last Admin- 
istration. They were not turned out beeause the people thought 
the Democratic. party was better, but because they believed the 
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Republican party was worse; and the next time it will be not 
bec :use they think the a party is better than the Dem- 
ocratic party, but they will think that the Democratic party is 
still worse than the Republican party. 

So you will go on as long as you allow a few men to monopo- 
lize the gold of the world and deprive the people of money and 
continue to have enforced falling prices. The people will be 
against the party in power, whichever it may be, and however 
they change, it will make no difference, so long as this policy is 
not to be changed. 

It appears both parties are so wedded to the policy of gold 
contraction that they can not give it up; and so long as they ad- 
here to it we shall have hard times; and I say, furthermore, and 
say it with emphasis, if this policy is maintained for ten years, 
our civilization will be so changed that it will bear no compari- 
son with the civilization of twenty years ago; there will be 
classes in this country, as there are in every other country; 
there will be the nobles, the rich, and the very r, and under 
such conditions republican institutions can not be maintained. 
Republican institutions can only be maintained by ae the 
masses of the people to prosper, to be independent, and self-re- 
liant. They can not be maintained under your present policy. 

I speak of the policy of the two parties, because while there 
may be honest and sincere men who differ from this policy in 
both parties, the ultimate result of the action of both parties is 
the same. That is the reason why I can not act with either of 
the great parties. The action of both these parties leads to the 
same lamentable result; it leads to the same ruin to my country. 
I can not stand by and see my country ruined by the apprecia- 
tion of gold, the falling of prices, and starvation in the land 
without raising aword of protest against it and against the dis- 
cussion by this Congress of nonessentials while this cloud is 
hanging over the people. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] enunciated what I re as a correct principle, but I 
differ with him as to the application of the principle. 

All international trade is an exchange of commodities, must 
necessarily be so, and always has been so; but the Senator from 
Texas assumes that it must be an intercha between the same 
nations. There is where he isin error. He has got hold of a 
half truth and not the whole. He theory is that if we trade 
with Great Britain, and sell Great Britain a large amount, we 
are bound to buy of Great Britain or Great Britain will cease to 
buy of us. 

here is another principle, which is well recognized in the 
er, trade, that a nation only buys where it buys profit- 
ably. e buy of South America a large amount of coffee, rub- 
ber, and various other things. We buy there because there is 
where we can buy the cheapest and the best, and there is the 
greatest profit for us todeal with those people. Every year, as 
shown the other da os the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW], there is a large balance of trade against us in the 
South American republics. We trade with Great Britain every 
rear. Great Britain is our greatest customer. We trade more 
with Great Britain than wit mon mee ry We sold Great 
Britain last year, in round numbers, $400,000,000 worth of arti- 
cles more than we bought from her. 

How did we pay the South American people to whom we had 
cun in debt a couple of hundred million do ? We drew our 
draft upon the London houses, where our credit was on account 
of our exports from this country, and transmitted it to South 
America. That is the way we paid it. So, in the end, it was 
an interchange, but not of commodities. As the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] truthfully says, whenever a nation be- 
gins to bo more than it sells, then it is on the high road to dis- 
aster. We have settled our balances for a great many years, 
not with money, but with a money metal. For many years we 
bought of Great Britain a larger amount than we sold to her; 
and if we did not of Great Britain, we bought of other nations 
of the world, and we sent over there nearly fifty or sixty million 
doliars of gold, the output of California, for a long time. 

We have sent to Europe within twenty-five years at least $400,- 
000,000 of silver, not as money, but as a metal, as a commodity; 
yet that is all an interchange after all of commodities; that is, 
not a payment in money. You do not pay in money, you can not 
pay in nay unless you get what the Senator says is an impos- 
sibility—an international money. 

Great Britain will buy of us those things which she needs, 
whether we buy a dollar’s worth of her or not. The illustration 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. PLATT] made as to the trade 
with Cuba and Brazil is a fair illustration. Cuba wanted noth- 

we had except flour, meat, and a few other articles, and she 


put a prohibitory duty upon them and excluded them from her 
ports; yet we continued to buy of Cuba year in and year out just 
exactly as if she had been receiving our goods. 

- We got the benefit of having bought in the best market. So 


Great Britain bought of us last year to the amount of $400,000,- 
000 nearly of icultural products. She bought them of us be- 
cause she could buy them cheaper here than she could buy them 
anywhere else. Does anybody believe she would have bought 
them of us if she could have bought them for a hundredth part 
of a cent on a dollar less anywhere else? Of course not. 

There is notany sympathy or sentiment in trade. Great Brit- 
ain will buy from us just as long as it is to her interest to do so. 
It is possible that you can make areciprocity treaty with a coun- 
try by which you may say to them, ‘‘ We will give you advan- 
tages which we do not give to anybody else if you buy of us.” 
In that way you may secure some trade; but that is contrary 
to the principle of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS’, be- 
cause he believes in free and unrestricted trade; he believes 
that everything which embarrasses trade inany way is improper. 
That is the free-trade doctrine. Trade unrestricted, unhindered, 
is the free-trade doctrine, and it is a beautiful theoretical doc- 
trine. As I said the other day, it is absolutely unassailable from 
a theoretical standpoint. [t is only when you come to make a 
practical oo of it that you find difficulty. 

oe GRAY. Will it interrupt the Senator if Iask him aques- 
tion: 

Mr. TELLER. Not a bit. 

Mr. GRAY. Is the Senator quite sure that when you make 
the practical application of the theory of free trade you come 
to fault? 

Mr. TELLER. No, I amnot; because the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Delaware, who I admit are just as patri- 
otic and just as anxious to serve the country as I am, differ with 
me. I would not say that Iam absolutely certain of that when 
80 many men whose judgment I respect, whose integrity and pa- 
triotism I never would impugn, think otherwise; but in my 
judgment I am satisfied enough about it for my convictions to 
control my course. I shall not say more than that. 

Mr. GRAY. Of course the Senator understands, if he under- 
stands anything of me, that I never impute anything to those 
who differ with me, as the Senator from Colorado sometimes 
differs with me, and never claim that they have less honesty 
than I claim for myself; and this question about free trade and 
protection is a matter about which I recognize we honestly 
differ. Lam not, of course, speaking of anything but the position 
of the Senator as it appears from my standpoint; but I would call 
his attention to the fact, when he says that theoretical free 
trade is all right and is perfect so far as theory is concerned, 
but when you come to practice somehow it will not work, that 
is a contradictory ition. 

I would call the Senator's attention to the fact that nowhere 
on the face of the earth has any one economic theory, whether 
of free trade or of protection, been so nee experimented 
with, so thoroughly tested and tried, as practical free trade, and 
no economic doctrine has been so thoroughly vindicated by ex- 
periments as free trade. In the United States of America, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, between the Lakes and 
the Gulf, there is a larger contiguous area dedicated to one 
theory, and that theory free trade, than is dedicated anywhere 
on the face of the globe to the — of any other economic 
theory; and no one, [ think, will contend that the prosperity, 
such as it is, of the United States is not largely due to the abso- 
lute free trade of economic forces here, unhindered, unfettered, 
and unshackeled by law. 

Mr. TELLER. That would take me into a discussion of a 
question which I do not propose to enter upon at this time. 

In the first place, the free trader must go upon the theory 
that he owes the sameobligation to every man on the face of the 
earth which he owes to his own country; that every other coun- 
try must have as much of his benevolence, his care, and his at- 
tention as he gives to his own. I have never been able to get 
big enough and broad enough to do that. I can never divest 
myself of the idea that I owe to my own country something that 
I io not owe to any other; and I can never divest myself of the 
idea that I have an interest in my own countrymen which I 
never can have in those of any other country. 

Mr. President, the idea of theoretical free trade and-of the 
theoretical free trader is that all the world is akin, that all ob- 
ligations are equal, that my obligations to Englishmen are equal 
to my obligations to the Americans. .ThatIdeny. I insist that 
nations are like families; that a man has the right, by the law 
of God and of man, to look after his own family as he does not 
look after his neighbor's family; and that he has a right, as a 
citizen of this Republic, to look after the interests of the Re- 
public; that he is not called upon, either by the law of God or 
the law of man, to look after the interests of foreign countries. 

Mr. GRAY rose. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me now. 

Mr. GRAY. I shall not interrupt the Senator. I beg his 
pardon. : 
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Mr. TELLER. 





I do not wish to be interrupted just now. 


There is the theory, I repeat, and that theory applied to this | tion. 


country, in accordance with my judgment, is that I owe to this 
country, that I owe to the people of Delaware, what I do not 
owe to the people of Great Britain; that I owe to the people of 
Massachusetts what I do not owe to the people of France; and 
therefore the application made here is made upon an entirely 
different principle from what it is made when you spread out 
your oes all over the world. That is why I say that free 
trade theoretically is a beautiful theory. It is based upon the 
othereverywhere, butthe application can not be made. I want 
broherhood and the universa! interest which men have in each 
other everywhere, but the application can not be made. I want 
to say to the Senator from Delaware now that there has been no 
ayplication of free trade anywhere in the world which has been 
followed with such prosperity as the protective system has 
brought to this country. 

Mr. President, the doctrine of free trade is a modern doctrine. 
J know a great many Senators and a great many people believe 
that free trade is an ancient doctrine. It is comparatively a 
modern doctrine. Ancient political economists never asserted 
the doctrine of free trade. It is within the last one hundred 
years that it has taken hold of the public mind of the world. It 
did not gethold of the English mind until a little more than fifty 
years ago; it never has taken hold of France and Germany and 
many other nations of the world, except of the minds of the 
doctrinaires. The practical men of those countries have never 
been free traders and are not now. As a student of political 
economy I discovered that the countries which adopted free 
trade were not being as much benefited as those who provided 
by special legislation, if you may use the term, for their own in- 
terests. : 

I am sufficient of a socialist—not a socialist in the sense which 
many understand the term—but I am sufficient of a socialist to 
believe that laws may properly be provided and enacted looking 
to the protection of the industries in a country; that is to say, 
that it is not contrary to the genius of our Government or any 
other properly constituted government, that you shall legislate, 
having in view what may be the influence of your legislation 
upon labor and upon capital, if you choose. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go into any dissertation on 
the philosophy of the tariff question. I realize how difficult 
itis for a man who starts out with the idea that you owe the 
same obligation to Englishmen which you owe to your own 
countrymen to answer the proposition, and say you can not treat 
him as you treat your own; but, I repeat again, that I deny that 
I am under such obligation either by natural law or by any 
other law. I claim that nations are organized just as families 
are organized, for the benefit of the race, and itis as absolutely 
essential that you maintain nationality as it isthat you maintain 
families. Communities must exist which are organized and ho- 
mogeneous. You can not make all the world one community, 
and regulate them ali by the same law. It is utterly impossi- 
ble; it is utterly impracticable, and no practical statesman will 
attempt it. The question here is, what is good for this country? 

Great Britain, having strengthened her manufactures by one 
hundred and fifty years of absolute prohibition, having closed 
her ports to the manufactures of the world, having made it a 
crime for her mechanics to teach their art to other people, hav- 
ing made it’a crime to export machinery to other countries, 
found herself at last with capital so great and skill so great 
among her people that they said, ‘‘ We can now defy the world.” 
Then they started in on free trade, and Great Britain did have 
prosperity. She had for a time the markets of the world, but 
she is fast losing them to-day. 

Mr. President, the era of free trade has passed; the trend of 
the best minds of the world to-day is against free trade. That 
is the case even in Great Britain. The scholarly men of the 
world to-day, the men who write on political economy, the men 
who have studied this question, who have talked about it, and 
who have delved in it for years, are, as a rule, changing their 
views upon this subject. I know the Senatorfrom Delaware was 
in college at Princeton and, like the rest of us, he did not hear 
anything but free trade. Nobody thought then of anything but 
free trade. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senator's pardon. It was not taught 
then, but the theory of protection was. Thatonly confirms what 
the Senator from Colorado has said, that free trade is the result 
rt ay advancement of society and that it is not an ancient doc- 
trine. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not recall when I made that statement 
that the Senator from Delaware is a very much younger man 
than I. If he had been as old as I, he would not have heard the 
doctrine of protection taught in any college. When I entered 
college there was not, I venture tosay,an American college any- 
where which taught protection. It was difficult when I was 
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years of age to find a book written anywhere in favor of protec- 
The old doctrines were still extant, but after England had 
| changed on this question, then all the doctrinaires and nearly 
| all the political economists of the world flopped over and went 
| to free trade; and I venture to say you can not pick up the cur- 
| riculum of any single college in 18)0 where you can find a text- 
book in favor of protection—not one. 

So our college boys grew up, as to some extent they are now 
growing up, under free-trade notions. The Senator from Dela- 
ware came in a little later, after there had been a little common 
sense and practical sense applied to this subject. He went to 
college when protection was taught, but I venture to say that if 
they taught protection in Princeton, they did not teach it in 
Yale or Harvard. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, Prof. Bowen, at 
Harvard, taught protection. 

Mr. TELLER. If so, that was an exception, and everybody 
realized that it was an exception. 

J repeat again, if the Senator will take the best thought and 
utterances of the presentage—I mean within five years—he will 
find all over the world that they are raising questions about 
whether this doctrine of free trade is after all the proper doc- 
trine. There is a very large departure from it. 

Mr. President, I did not get up to make a speech on the tariff 
and I do not intend to do so; I did not want to delay this de- 
bate, Lonly wanted to call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to the fact that he has adopted a general rule which is 
true, but that he has been making a misapplication of it. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, Ido not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion or to enter upon the economic theory which lies at the 
bottom of the difference between the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic parties, but I wish merely to reply to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from 
Texas {[Mr. MILLS}. 

The Senator from Delaware says that the United States is an 
instance of free trade on the largest scale in which it was ever 
applied. 

Mr. GRAY. In contiguous territory. 

Mr. HOAR. This planet is an instance of protection on the 
largest scale in which it ever was applied. It is but a speck as 
compared with the solar system, the system of worlds, which 
astronomy reveals to us, and yet the world is confined to its own 
resources with eight hundred or a thousand million inhabitants, 
and the world has been constantly growing wealthier, more 
civilized, more happy, more free; and in recent years, where the 
doctrine of protection has been applied in particular nations, 
those nations to which it has been applied have been growing 
rapidly and constantly wealthier, more intelligent, more free. 

he lesson of that fact is that when you have a nation with a 
variety of resources, an extent of territory, an intelligence of 
its people, and a race governing and controlling it capable of 
looking outfor their own best interests and understanding them, 
that nation can in and of itself and its own resources be con- 
stantly growing wealthier. The wealth of the single farms and 
of the farmer is not measured by what is sold, and the profit is 
not measured by what is bought. It is measured by the im- 
provements, by the new walls that are laid, the new fences that 
are built, the new barns that are erected, the drainage, and the 
improvement of thesoil. So that thecultivation of the internal 
resources, whether of State or nation, just as the cultivation of 
the internal resources of the entire planet, is the method by 
which wealth and comfort are created. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Delaware said, and that is, that free trade had been the law in 
this country. That is very far from being practically true. It 
is true that no State is at liberty under our Constitution to im- 

se a commercial barrier against any other, and that no State 
ca liberty under our Constitution, nor isthe United States, to 
prohibit exportation to foreign countries; but the family, upon 
whose prosperity and development that of the country is depend- 
ent, applies the rule of life and of economy and of Scripture, 
that he who provideth not for his his own household is worse 
than an infidel. 

The New England or the Western farmer, with halfadozen boys 
growing up, does not hire his labor where he can get it cheap- 
est and send off the farm for hired men to do what he can bring 
up the boys to do for themselves, and send them off where, per- 
haps, they can geta little more wages than they would receive 
at home. He puts the boys to doing upon the farm everything 
which their hands can find to do, everything which their brains 
or labor or skill will enable them to do; and in that wuy the 
trained and skilled brain and muscle and finger of the child 
make the wealth of the whole family. If the Senator has a son 
or a brother who is a physician or a lawyer he employs him, and 
does not go where he can get work done the cheapest. He pre- 
fers the clergyman, the physician, the grocer, the lawyer, the 
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manufacturer, the tradesman of his community; and public senti- 
ment, unerring, but as inexorable as if it were enacted into 
law and into Constitution, which no smuggling and no ingenu- 
ity and no free-trade sophistry can overcome, goes in that di- 
rection. Every community seeks its own prosperity and ad- 
vancement, and is looking out for itself. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said truly that the 
decivine of free trade is dying out the world over. The Senator 
from Delaware says that his college instructor taught him the 
doctrine of protection, and that he had become a free trader 
later when he became a Democrat. That may not be the precise 
phrase he used. I will not put to that. Senator the cruel ques- 
tion whether he thinks, after all, he is wiser than the learned 
professor of Princeton, who instructed him in his youth. 

The Marquis.of Salisbury, just before he laid:\down power in 
England, confessed the truth of what the honorableSenator from 
Colorado has so well said. He said that Engiand was: getting 
lonely; that it was a case of one nation and. one community 
against the entire world which held this doctrine of protection. 
He compared it to Athanasius contra mundum—St. Athanasius 
against the world. [ had the honor of suggesting, when that 
statement of the Marquis.of Salisbury was. first. made, that. he 
could not have selected a more felicitous comparison.. 

Athanasius was the author of the most cruel, narrow, bigoted 
creed ever known among men, which reserved.a few human be- 
ings for bliss and consigned the bulk of mankind to perpetual 
misery, just.as. the. Democratic doctrine: of sommes inures to 
the benefit:of .a few mi lists and importers. and sugar re- 
finers, and. dooms.the sauehalnat the: American people, if car- 
ried into effeet; to poverty and distress. Thesame Athanasius, 
who was. against the world, was the patron saint of Egypt,.and 
Egy ptisa melancholy example of the. adoption of English Athana- 
sian economic policies, 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I am not going. to. proleng the 
debate for. more than one: minute; but.the Senator has.quoted 
what wassaid bya distinguished English statesman, Lord Salis- 
bury, as he was going out of power. It may not be out of place 
to read a sentence from another English statesman, no less. re- 
veved and admived in this country than Lord ener I read 
a letter written by Mr. Gladstone to.the.chairman of the Midlo- 
thian Liberalsat Brighton, within a year,and only this.sentence, 
as the letter is somewhat long. He says: 

Now is the time for every true friend of this country toremind the masses. 
that they owe their present political elevation to no principles less broad 
and noble than these: Love-of liberty for all, without distinction of class, 


creed, or country, and resolute preference for the interests of the whole peo- 
pleto any interest of narrower scope. 


And that great sentiment of that great statesman lies, as I 


think, at the very foundation of the economic: principles in which , 


[ have come: to believe. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President; I do not think my. honorable 
friend from Delaware has. been . 
the authority which he has quoted or the sentiment: which ‘he 
has.read, 


With all our reverence for Mr. Gladstone, —e whohas. 
witnessed his illustrious career must.admit that Mr. tone 


was:never able to look beyond the interests of England to the 
intevests of mankind. hatever is good for Engiand is for 


him. Mr. Gladstone,I s more than any other. man. } 
of this ration, has: panvoulent this habit of hisof stand- 
things,.to retract, to. 
exch. , and ‘to take baek.his-public utterances. He nae 
Established Church. . .} other 


ing upfor the existing English condit 


life with an essay in defense of 
was the rising hope of the-y ‘Tories... He ends his life with 
a measure for church disesta ‘ 

Later he weleomed and predicted and exulted in the dissolu- 
tion of the American Unionas 
Britain. He-was.ob 


mind ever struck off inasingle generation.. He. 
chisemen 


tof Lreland.. . 


should be, or could be prolonged, the close of it he would 
come around to the great doctrine of protection, towhich the 
Ameriear. people has.owed its: and.its giory. 

But, Mr. President, there living authority even 
thaw tene, There is.one the name 





of every contemporary, whether it 
man, save thetof Abraham. Lincoln alone, must-pale.into. 


insig- 
nificance—that is the great German statesman now living in an 


honored old age, who took. sixty states, quarreling, : 


feebie, and bound them: together single. lifetime, have 


separate, . ima 
and:made of them the. nation 


om earth... a 
marekehad accomplished that work, he:himself has teld us 


that he set. to study what further 
plish for his beloved German Empire, of w 
political creater; and 


he could accom- 
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American Constitution was. the greatest product thatthe 
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great career of the United States of America; that nothing upon 
earth had ever equalled, nothing upon earth had ever resem- 
bled the splendor, the glory of that gigantic advance which this 
reat.and free people had made; and Bismarck said he looked 
or the cause of that wonderful prosperity, and he found it in 
our system of protection to American industry, and declared 
that it-was the one remaining hope of his life that the benefits 
which this policy had conferred upon America, he might be in- 
strumental in conferring upon his beloved Germany. 

I put the authorityof Bismarck, whohas accomplished every- 
thing, against the authority of Gladstone, who, though great 
he is, has as yet accomplished nothing. [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries. 

Mr. TELLER... Mr. President, I yield to nobody in my ad- 
rairation of Gladstone. I. have regarded him as one of the 
greatest of the. English-speaking race;. but, after all, those who 
are familiar with his career and his character have to confine 
their admiration to two things; first, his great intellect, and, 
second, his great. devotion to England. There is not a chapter 
in Mr. Gladstone's history which indicates that his sympathy 
has ever gone beyond Great Britain.. Heis unable, and has been 
unable, to extend it even to the British provinces. 

Can the Senator from: Delaware forget the speetacle in the 
British Parliament—ene which I say here has no example for 
selfishness, for narrowness—when Mr. Gladstone stood before 
that. Parliament. and declared that because Great Britain held 
the credits of the world Great Britain was interested in the gold 

roduet, that-Great Britain was. interested in buying with ihe 

ncome:from the money that it loaned twice what it would buy 
when the. money was loaned? Heis not a fit illustration for us. 

When he spoke of the interest he spoke only of the interest of 
Great Britain. He did not intend his sympathies to go out. 
even, I repeat, to the. colonies of Great Britain. The Senator 
from. Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], in makinga speech here last 
summer, said, spe: of the. English policy, which is. repre- 
sented by Mr. Gladstone better. than by any other man now liv- 
ing, England. was supremely selfish.. If India suffered, India 
must.be.allowed to suffer. . Gladstone had no thought for 
the 290,000,000 or 300,000,000 of Indians, who are being oppressed 
and ground down by the. policy of Great Britain... He simply in- 

uired, ‘‘ What is the interest of the people of these i s? 

tis the. interest.of Great. Britain at home?” Not what is 
the: interest. of the English-s g. people of. the world, nor 
whatis the interest of the subjects.of the Queen. He confined 
oe sepepeeain, I repeat,.cntively to that narrow circle—Great 

r * 

If Mr. Gladstone.had even a record which entitled the Sena- 
tor to claim.that he. referred to all the world, it. does not follow 
that we are to imitate. or to be influenced by hisstatement. Un- 
less, as I said before, the Senator from Delaware is willing to 
stand here before the American:people. and declare that, in his 
{lames he owes the.sameduty to. every man who wears. the 

uman form, that heowestothe American: citizen or the Ameri- 
ean people, then there is_no application whatever of his theory 
to: bemade. 

Mr. ALDRICH... Will the Senator allow me:a moment? 

Mr. TELLER.. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH... If the. Reantor had put close attention to 
the extract read by, the: Senator from Delaware from. the letter 


_of Mr. Gladstone: he would have seen.that it was.the.interest of 


the whole eer and. not the interest of any 
of the. world, that he had.in view. 

Mr. LER... Thatis:just what I said; that it applied only 
to those islands, and. not.to.all the subjects of the Queen, not the 
Indians, not the Canadians, not the. Australians, but simply to 
the subjects of the Queen-in: Great. Britain—England, Ireland, 
or owe te ee L assert, as.Mr. rg 

ever gone. 2.is.one of the greatest statesmen rope, . 
but * agree. with the:Senator from Massachusetts that he has a 
superior in the great. German.. 

is a practical question, as I said before, and not one of the- 


' ity. 
ene how you are going to maintain anpreeete aareer ty. 


of the immediate. present; 1 sp he con 
tion in this country — to 1893. ware you going 
to maintain the prosperity t was then in existence in this 


? That.is the concern of the American legislator; that 


| should be. the concern ofthe: Senator from Delaware and myself, 


and I have no doubt. it. is.his-concern. Can you maintain the 
prosperi tting the. American laborer. in. 


of the country by pu 
| competition with all the ye Trade is very good; but. we 


actin We have 70 000,000 rans peg 100,000,000, 

er sun... 8. soon 

and are sour idunareembee- thas. tneubes to-any. other people? c . 
Mr. Presi -we can. maintain our market ourselves, There: 

is.not a.thing which the skill of man can make which we can not. 

make... We are only under disabilities when we. come: to. buy 
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some tropical production such as coffee. Wehavenot been able trade, and is endeavoring to teach everybody else the doctrine. 
to raise sugar, or to raise it in sufficient quantities at least, for | It is not a-free-trade country; it is very far from it. The free- 
our own consumption; but everything which the skill and inge- | 


nuityof man'can construct can be constructed righthere. The 
Almighty gave us everything which is necessary for that pur- 
pose. There is no other country of equal product and equal ex- 
tent which has so many natural advantages as we. 

All we have got to do is to harness them and use them and put 
the great agencies in force which the Almighty hasestablished, 
and we can be independent of the world. If every other coun- 
try on the face of the earth should be depopulated and should 
become a barren waste, this country has all the necessary quali- 
fications to maintain the highest civilization which has ever 


been maintained. There would be nothing lacking to make | 
men happy and to fulfill the greatest destinies the most ambi- | 


tious'man can ever have for the race. 

Why should we let our sympathies extend so far that we are 
willing toput the Americanlaborer on the plane of the European 
laborer? How can we for a moment contemplate that? 

Mr. President, I will not enter into it. My sympathies will 
never get beyond my country to such an extent that I would 
bring disaster and distress upon it. While I shall gladly in 
every movement that I make keep in mind the interests of the 
whole race, I shall never do it at the expense of my own people. 
I shall never do it at the expense of the American citizen, 
whether he be native born or whether he be one who has come 
here to participate with us in the benefits of a.free government 
and a rich country. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I do not admit that we are 
wasting time here, and I make no apologyfor taking the floor 
for a few minutes. It is the first time I have known in this de- 
bate that we have come into the essence of the question. We 
are discussing fairly and squarely the doctrinesof protectionand 
free trade, and I thank the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRay] 
for being the first man who has ever risen.to defend the theory 
of his party fairly and squarely in all this debate. 

Several SENATORS. And the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, yes; I beg pardon. The Senator from 
Texas, primus inter pares; is the champion of free trade. So 
there are twoofthem. I agreed in everything—with the very 
vigorous and sound statement of doctrine made by my friend 
from Colorado on my left [Mr. TELLER]; Lagreed with every- 
thing he said except one, that there is something entrancing 
about the abstract doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. GRAY. He said it was perfect. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Well, poetically perfect. 


ically perfect. 

Mr. ig tLLER. Yes, theoretically. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But practically good for nothing. That is 
what he said. To meithasno beauty. Ithinkitiscruel. [ 
think it is the policy of the wild beasts. I can conceive nothing 
that less deserves the praise of Christians and statesmen than 
the unadulterated doctrine of free trade. Stated simply and 
clearly it is this: Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost, the world over. 

That is what free trade is. It invites the intelligent Amer- 
ican who is earning his $2 a day as a matter of Christianity and 
- sound policy to open the gates to the man who is obliged to 
work for 6 or 10 cents a day, who is the victim of generations 
of oppression, cruelty, and injustice on the part of his rulers or 
of ignorance on their part, and let them.all in to compete with 
him uponequalterms. ‘‘ Buy where you can buy the cheapest,” 
no matter if you find in a few years you will have nothing to 
buy with, is the essence of the free-trade doctrine. 

Now, whero would that leave us? Every man.can imagine for 
himself. Thereisnocountry thatexemplifiesfree trade. There 
is none worth bringing into the argument. 

Mr. GRAY. Notthis country? : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not this country) at all. The Senator was 
very unhappy in his illustration. Here are 70,000,000 people 
living under almost. precisely the same laws. 

Mr.GRAY. And pretty happy, so far. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And all enjoying thesame benefits of a wise 
civil government ond a free government, almost every 
variety of soil and climate. As.the Senatorfrom. Colorado weil 
said, we can live without the rest ofthe world... We.could erect 
that famous Chinese wall a hundred miles high: all around us 
and keep it for fifty years, and when it was broken down at. the 
end of that time there would be found within it a happy, rich, 
educated people, enjoying every luxury in. the world. Phas is 
what wecoulddo. ‘lhe Chinese wall is the famous barrier which 
you talk-of sometimes, anc I accept it.as.an.illustration. Great 
Britain isnot an exemplar. of what free trade is. 

Mr. GRAY. I said this country isan exemplar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I[.know the Senator did, but I was going to 
say further, there is another country that professes to be free 


He meant academ- 





trade country is that which levies absolutely nothing upon im- 
portation and raises its money by direct taxation. I have under 
my desk, and I take it every year and have for a series of years, 
the only free-trade publication I know ofin Great Britain, which 
continually, from year to year, denounces the tariff of Great 
Britain because it is not a free-trade tariff, and because hersys- 
tem of taxation is unequal and oppresses her people. Great 
Britain lives.as she does because she must live as she does. 

If Great Britain could awake some morning and tind there had 
arisen to the southwestof her, subject to the favoring intluences 
of the great Gulf Stream, a continent of halfa million square 
miles, Great Britain would change her theories before night. 
She would take possession of thatland. Let us suppose it had 
in its hills, as we have, all the metals, precious and common; 
that it had somewhere in that region soil fitted for the produc- 
tion of every cereal and everything necessary for man’s life and 
man’s comfort or man’s luxury. She would take possession of 
it as quickly as she could get there, and she would immediately 
proclaim the doctrine of protection, because she would say, 
‘That beautiful region that God has given us we must develop.” 

No, the first business. of a nation is not to break down all its 
bars-and let all the wild cattle of the universe run through its 
gardens. The first duty ofa nation isto builditself. How these 
free traders can fail to see the magnificent beauty of the path 
that is laid before the United StatesI can notimagine. We all 
dwell upon the wonderful resources, the broad extent, the mag- 
nificence of the possession that God has given us, the possibilities 
of everything that.a nation can need, and yetdo not acknowl- 
redge that which to my mind is on the very forefront of all 
this, a command of the Lord God to develop this country and to 
set the world an example of what a nution can be, and especially 
what a free nation can be. 

Take the British colonies. All of them tax their mother. 
They. do not let her bring goods in free, neither does she give 
them a fair chance at her. I was given by an Englishman 
not long ago a very curious illustration on this subject. The 
French begin with a tariff prohibiting everybody and every- 
thing, and then goaround making special bargains. France lives 
by a series. of reciprocity treaties. She excluded all foreign- 
built vessels. ‘They were prohibited. Great Britain made an 
arrangement to let wooden vessels.or iron or steel vessels also 
in upon a certain footing, but inasmuch as Canada would have 
the advantage of her, because she could build woodem.ships very 
cheaply, Canada was not admitted to thatspecial benefit. It is 
thus that the mother country arranged with its neighbor. 

Mulhall, the statistician, who is accepted as one of the high- 
est authorities in the world, states what I have stated hereto- 
fore, but I remind the Senator from Delaware of it again, that 
Great Britain goes outside of her limits for 95 per cent of her 
raw material, while the United States has within her limits 93 
per cent of all she needs. That simple, bare statement, I hold, 
is enough to settle the argument. 

While we have our resources undeveloped, we go 3,000 miles 
to get something which we might just.as well produce ourselves, 
and very much better for ourselves. No, sir; thereis no beauty 
to me in carrying iron or coal from Pennsylvania or Alabama 
to England and letting somebody makesomethingforus. There 
is no beauty to me in sending cotton over there to make cotton 
cloth more cheaply in England, because it can be made more 
cheaply there, and bringing it back here to pay for cheap agri- 
cultural products. There is no beauty at all in that sort of ex- 
change. It isthe most perfectly obvious thingin the world (itis 
shown time and again in our history until one gets tired of 
speaking of it), if it be necessary to place some little or some 
considerable taxation upon foreign articles until the American 
can once get hold of it, with his ingenuity, with hisextraordinary 
application, with his great power of business combination, that 
which has made our 170,000 milesof railway, and the ingenuity 
displayed in the marvelous records of our Patent Office, the Amer- 
ican soon makes these articles and surpasses all the rest of the 
world in making them. Then there are two transactions at 
home, the creation of the raw material and its transformation, 
instead of the creation of the raw material here and the transfor- 
mation abroad, with 6,000 miles of travel. 

Do not these things commend themselves to the gentleman’s 
logie? Do they not commend themselves to his love of country? 
Does he not see in all this the dream of a future such as no na- 
tion ever had even for a dream? 

Great Britain is not yet through with her task inthis matter. 
Not atall. She is just beginning to find that she is paying her 

ople a little more than other peoples are paying their people. 
She is paying a little better wages. From a very carefully 
made up tabulation, not got up to illustrate an argument, | fouud 
that where the United States pays a dollar Great Britain pays 
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fifty-two cents and France we will say forty-seven, and Belgium 
or mig and so forth, those countries ranging just below Great 
ritain, 

Now, Great Britain finds to the exasperation of many of her 
people that Belgium can send many of her things in there 
cheaper than she can make them; that Germany has sent many 
of them cheaper thanshe can make them herself; that France can 
export to Great Britain many thingsat a price lower than thatat 
which Great Britain can make them. Her doctrine compels her 
to say, ‘‘ That isall right; we must buy of you; we will buy where 
we can buy thecheapest.” Thereare many things in her textiles 
and in her metallic manufactures thatare sinking. Her people 
are losing their own trade. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will be no interruption at all. 

Mr.HOAR. I desire to call his attention to the fact that the 
English statistics of her wages, compared with the nations on 
the Continent, do not show the length of time that the working- 
man is out of employment—whether he works four days or five 
days or six deys a week; the statistics only show the wages he 
gets per day while he is employed. For instance, in Sheffield 
(I do not know how it is to-day, but when I was at Sheffield 

ears ago) two-thirds of the persons employed in the cutlery 
actories did not go to work at all on Monday, being employed 
but five days in the week. It is well settled by those statistics 
that of the manufacturing laborers in England who reach the 
age of 60,50 per cent are paupers, and are supported as pau- 
pers after that age. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not care to prolong the discussion now. 
I have but one more point to make, and that is to say, as a sub- 
stitute for our system of taxation, Great!Britain, the alleged free- 
trade country, has one very much different, and I commend it to 
our free traders if they are going through with their schemes, 
as I understand they are. I beg the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware justone momentlonger. I understand that this 
bill has now become an unfortunate creature without a father, 
recognized by nobody, resembling nothing unless it be a mule, 
being ‘‘without pride of meet and without hope of posterity.” 
I understand that is the way this billis regarded. It bears no- 
body’s name. The two distinguished gentlemen who are put 
forward as official nurses of it remind one of the small girl carry- 
ing the big baby in Punch’s picture and crying, ‘‘ Drat the child! 
It is more trouble than all my money.” 

The English have a substitute, and our free-trade friends, as 
a substitute for our system, will by and by —— the English 
system. She raises the sum of about $100,000,000 substantially 
from four articles, and those are articles of universal consump- 
tion. That is to say, it is a per capita tax as nearly as they can 
make it, and so is their internal revenue taxation. All their 
direct beer tax and liquor taxes and many more things of that 
sort have been levied not according to the burden-bearing ca- 
pacity of the people. The revenue obtained from duties or im- 
ports is nearly three dollars per capita. 

That is not a fair system for taxation. I figured the other 
day that about 57 per cent of the whole of the British revenue 
of nearly $500,000,000 is raised very much in the same way. 
The only exception of any consequence is in their income tax; 
that they have brought down to $750 a year, and they pursue it 
with a minuteness that shows that if there was anything to be 
got out of the blood of the pauper they would get it. That is 
the system that is io be pressed upon us. After this bil! shall 
have been — the next step in the next Presidential cam- 
paign will be something like the British free-trade system. 

Mr. GRAY. I merely want to say that if the gentlemen on 
the other side who have been talking so interestingly on the 
academic phase of the question this afternoon will only agree 
upon a time to vote we would be very glad on this side to in- 
struct them in the true theory of revenue reform, and I should 
have even some hope of bringing my friend from Connecticut, who 
— the extreme Chinese wall doctrine of protection, some- 
what more into the light; but until then we shall have to sup- 
press ourselves and deny ourselves the great pleasure. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does my eloquentfriend claim that this isa 
revenue tariff before us? 

Mr. GRAY. Iam not claiming a. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does my friend claim that it is a free-trade 
tariff? Does my friend claim that it is a tariff for protection? 
It is all three; no man owns it, and every man outside of Con- 
gress denounces it. 

Mr. HOAR. I will agree upon a time to vote, after the 
Senator from Delaware, or any member of the committee, has 
explained to us the principle on which this bill proceeds and 
why one item isad valorem and another is specific. In one hour 
after those ee have been answered which we have been 
putting for the last three months, I will for one agree to vote. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I think that the Senate 
and the country owe a debt of gratitude to the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who 
are the recognized free traders upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, for entering into the debate this afternoon. There has been 
a fashion upon this side of the Chamber when the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] 
had granted some little protection to some American industry 
which would allow that industry to survive, to express our 
gratitude to those Senators for their kind consideration for that 
industry. I think that we areundera greater debt of gratitude 
to-day to the Senator from Texas and the Senator from Dela- 
ware for bringing into the debate of this afternoon the great 
question of protection as against free trade, and avowing them- 
selves as free traders. 

It seems to me that the discussion might well proceed which 
has been originated by the Senator from Delaware. I do not 
think the Senator ought to rise and bring on such a debate and 
then deprecate this discussion or refrain himself from proceed- 
ing with its discussion. I know the Senator from Delaware is 
very heavily burdened just now in the work which he is p=rform- 
ing upon the investigating committee, which is to determine 
whether the oc trust controls Senators and influences legis- 
lation, and yet I believe that the Senator would be entirely able 
to enter upon a full exposition of his views upon the tariff that 
would tend very much to the benefit of the Senate and of the 
country. And if the Senator from Texas, who has also brought 
on tne discussion to-day of the question whether free trade in- 
creases American imports into foreign countries, would giveafull 
elucidation of his views upon that subject, I believe the country 
would be much benefited. 

Mr. President, the action of the two Senators who have caused 
so much discussion this afternoon has, I doubt not, vexed the 
heart of the Senator from Tennessee, who is so impatient to 
have this bill s and become a law. Those Senators have 
brought up for discussion a question that does lead us to what 
we have been seeking for the last two or three months, and 
that is the question of principle that possibly guided the other 
side in the framing of the bill. To-day we have the Senator 
from Delaware and the Senator from Texas, free traders, upon 
the scene. To-morrow we shall have the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, who is willing any industry shall survive, and occasionally 
we shall have the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLAN- 
CHARD], who undertook to lay down the principle that governs 
the Democracy, the principle of a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection, while he says he knows what the Republican 
principle is; that the Republican principle is a tariff for protec- 
tion with incidental revenue. 

It seems to me that with all these Senators participating in 
the debate, we might, if time would allow (and Pao not see why 
it should not allow), go on and at last reach a principle upon 
which wecouldallagree. This bill could then be recommitted to 
the Committee on Finance, and when it should be reported upon 
in accordance with this principle it might be acted upon ina 
“1 few days. 

0 proceed briefly, as I intended when I endeavored to get the 
floor an hour or two ago, before the Senator from Delaware 
brought on the extremely interesting discussion which we have 
had, I desire to speak of theargumentof the Senator from Texas, 
his reiteration of his proposition that the reduction of duties, 
that free trade tends to increase American exports to foreign 
countries. I must confess that I can not understand that doc- 
trine. I can not understand how the question whether we have 
duties upon articles which we import into this country has any 
effect upon the demand by foreign countries for our productions. 
I think the proposition is absurd, Mr. President. 

The other side of the question has been well explained by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. The Senator from Col- 
orado has truly said that nations take the productions which 
they want provided they can get them cheap enough, and if they 
can not pay for them in their own products they must pay for 
them in gold or silver. ButI regard it as a patent absurdity 
to say that the question whether we put a duty upon any im- 
ported article has anything to do with the question of any ex- 

ortation of our products toaforeigncountry. I can understand 

ow a duty may affect the amount of our importation from an- 
other country, Resend our duty may increase the price, and the 

rice being increased, we may import less, our people may use 
ess; but not how that duty will affect the amount that theother 
country will take from us. 

I can understand how a duty in the other country upon some 
importation from the United States will affect the amount which 
that country may take from us, but not at all how a duty in this 
country affect the purchases of that othercountry from us. 
I can understand how the question whether the other country 
shall impose a duty upon an article which she takes from us may 
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affect the question whether we sha!l impose a duty upon an ar- 
ticle from that country which we import into this country; and 
upon this idea rests the principle of reciprocity. 

Take, for instance, the case of Brazil, to put it in the concrete. 
If we put a duty on coffee it may lessen our consumption of 
coffee. If Brazil puts a duty on our flour it may lessen our ex- 
port of flour to Brazil. Therefore it might be wise for us to 
stipulate that Brazil should not put a duty on flour, and that we 
should not put a duty on coffee. That would be an application 
of the principle of reciprocity, but the mere fact that we pata 
duty on coffee or that we do not put a duty on coffee does not 
have the slightest relation to the question how much flour Bre- 
zil will purchase from us. She will purchase from us just ex- 
actly what flour she wants. If Brazil has aduty uponit she may 
import less; if she has not a duty she may import more; and 
therefore it may be desirable for us under the operation of the 
a of reciprocity to induce Brazil to remove her duty. 

ut the mere question whether we have a duty upon coffee im- 





ported into this country does not have the slightest effect upon | 


the amount of flour that we shall send to Brazil. 


It seems to me the Senator from Texas is entirely illogical in | 
. 5 


his argument that the removal of duties from merchandise im- 


ported into this country increases American exports of our own” 


products to foreign countries. Whether we have duties high 
or low, whether we have free trade or not, the amount that 
another country will take of our merchandise is exactly what 
she needs for her own consumption. She will take more or less 
of it according as she needs it, or according as she can get it 
high or low, and she will not take one single dollar's worth of 
merchandise the more from us whether we have high tariff or 
low tariff, whether we have free trade or whether we have pro- 
tection. 

The Senator from Texas, believing that free trade promotes 
foreign exports, has himself become a free trader. wish to 
eall tothe attention of the Senate the speech which he made in 
1884-when.the bill called the Morrison bill was pending before 
the House of Representatives. 
tives, April 15, 188+, the bill ‘‘ to reduce import duties and war- 
tariff taxes,” having, upon the motion of Mr. Morrison, been 
taken up for consideration, Mr. MILLS of Texas, closed hisspeech 
as follows: 

W here now is that naval armament that once disputed with England the 
aovereignty of the seas? Where now are our commercial fleets that once 
shared with her the profits of the carrying trade of the world? Our ships 
are rotted, our seamen are all dead. Ichabod is written on the folds of the 
once powerful ensign of the Republic, and the eye seeks in vain for its broad 
stripes and bright stars among the ten thousand masts that crowd the har- 
bors of the world. 

The Senator from Texas did not allude toa certain unfortunate 
circumstanc2 that had driven the American merchant marine 
from the ocean, and that was the war of the rebellion, during 
which our whole fleet engaged in the carrying trade had been 
destroyed. When peace came iron ships had taken the place of 
wooden ships, and we had not at that time and have not yet 
been able to recover the position we once occupied upon the 
ocean. But the Senator from Texas, pursuing his hope that 
again we should engage in the carrying trade, said: 

God grant that the day may soon come when American ships, freighted 
with American commerce, shall again go to sea under the shield and pro- 
tection of our own flag. But if that day is tocome it must be preceded by a 
reversal of the policy of commercial restriction. We must remove both by 
legislation and diplomacy every hindering cause that prevents the free ex- 
change of the products of our labor in ali the markets of the world. We 
must unfetter every arm and let every muscle strike for the highest remu- 
neration for its toil. We must let wealth, the creation of labor, grow upin 
in all the homes of our people. Then every industry will spring forward at 
a bound, and wealth, prosperity, and power will bless the land that is dedi- 
cated to free men, free labor, and free trade. 


Mr. President, there was the Senator from Texas in 1884. He 
has been a free trader ever since that time. I have here now 
one of his latest expressions upon that subject, taken from the 
New York Sun of April 21, 1894.+ It purports to be a speech de- 
livered by him to a Democratic audience at Minneapolis, and the 
Sun says “his words were like a bugle blast.” The Senator 
from Texas said: 

Free trade will kill trusts as dead asa door nail. And yet the American 

ople insist on sending men to Congress that vote for protection. We must 

ave absolute free trade. Levy a tax on incomes and the wealthy men of 
the country, and you will see prosperity. I believe in free trade, free labor, 
free speech, and a free press. We would be exporting articles of production 
2 oe _ of the world if Grover Cleveland was President of the United 

There was the prediction of the Senator from Texas, and now 
here again I confront him (or would confront him if he were 
within the Chamber) with the promise which he made—one of 
the many promises which he made—of the great blessings that 
were to flow to this country if Grover Cleveland was President 
of the United States. He came to usin New England and promised 
us free iron ore and free coal. You, Mr. President([Mr. PAULK- 
NER in the chair], know—and no one knows better—how that 


In the House of Representa- | 
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eS been kept to us. In the far West, in Minneapolis, 
e promised us thatif Grover Cleveland could be elected Presi- 
dent the trusts should be killed, particularly if we could have 
free trade. He said: 

Free trade will kill trusts as dead as a doornail. 

I want to ask the Senater from Texas whether he will not at 
this stage of the progress of the bill tell us whether he still be- 
lieves that the election of President Cleveland will give us the 
foreign exportations which he promised us, whether he believes 
that this bill will give to New England the prosperity he prom- 
ised should come to us from free raw material, whether he be- 


lieves that all his expectations are to b> realized which he ex- 

pressed so freely at the East and at the West, at the North and 

| atthe South, when he was advocating, and successfully advo- 

cating, thead vent to power in the Presidency and in both branches 
of Congress of the Democratic party. 

I hope the Senator from Texas, as well as the Senator from 


| 





Delaware, before this debate passes on to another schedule of 
the bill, will ealighten us upon these points. I do not myself 
undertake to understand fully the whole tariff question which 
has been brought forward for discussion by the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Texas, and which has been so 
ably and eloquently participated in this afternoon by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado and the Senator from Massachusetts. I have, 
however, clung to the idea that under free trade the wages of 
all the countries affected by free trade would be equal. I have 
believed that it was impossible, without protective duties, to 
prevent the wages of any one country from going down to the 
evel of the wages in other countries. 

Mr. Abram Hewitt stated that the effect of free trade would 
be to reduce the standard of wages in this country to the stand- 
ard of foreign wages; and how the Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber can afford to tell us that they believe in 
free trade and not admit that under free trade the wages of this 


| country must be the same as wages in the foreign country hav- 


ing the lowest rate of wages, I can not understand. 

Mr. President, the utterances of distinguished foreigners have 
been quoted this afternoon bearing upon this question. I hap- 
yen to have in my hand the utterance of a distinguished Eng- 
ishman, which [ will read as bearing upon the question of 
theoretical free trade and the necessity of protection, if we are 
to keep up wagesinthiscountry. It is an utterance of Cardinal 
Manning, in the Nineteenth Century, for December, 1890. He 
said: 

There is nodoubt that free trade, freedom of contract, buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest. are axioms of commercial prudence. 
They are hardly worthy of being called ascience. Nevertheless, this free 
dom of trade has immensely multiplied all branches of commerce and de- 
veloped the energies of all our industrial population. But it has created 
two things—the irresponsible wealth, which stagnates, and the starvation 
wages of the labor market. This cheapest marketis the market of the lack- 
lands, penniless and helpless. 

And now Iask the Senators from Delaware and Texas whether 
they seriously advocate the substitution of the English system 
of free trade for the American system of protection, when ac- 
cording to this high English authority it will inevitably result 
in this country as well as in Europe in the creation of the irre- 
sponsible wealth which stagnates and the starvation wages of the 
labor market. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, this amendment has been the 
fruitful source of a general debate upon the principles of tariff 
taxation not only in this, but in every country, I think, upon the 
globe. Believing,as I do, that the country has been thoroughly 
enlightened on the subject, and in order thatit shall not be 
further enlightened upon this amendment, I move to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. HALE. I see what, of course, the Senator desires. I 
presume the Senator will consent, if we can have a vote on the 
amendment itself now, without further debate, that we may 
take it instead of upon his motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam afraid the Senator from Maine can give 
no guarantee that there will not be three hours more debate 
upon the amendment. I should as soon take the vote upon the 
amendment itself as upon my motion. 

Mr. HALE. Let us try and see if we can not have a vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there is no further debate I will withdraw 
the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [ ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 

Horses and mules, $30 per head: Provided, Horses valued at #150 and over 
shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr, GORMAN’S name was called). The se- 
nior Senator from Maryland|Mr. GORMAN] is detained from the 
Chamber by illness, and is paired with the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I inquireif the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON] has voted? 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with that Senator, and will 
not vote. If he were here I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CALL. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MorRRILL}. If he were present! should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. BRICE (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcort], but I 
will transfer my pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Irpy] and Jet my vote stand. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton{[Mr. Sguire). Otherwise I should vote “na 

Mr.GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. MoLavem} 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon]. 

Mr. RANSOM (after having voted in the negative). I ask 
leave to withdraw my vote. I have consented to pair with the 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN]. I can, however, vote if nec- 
essary to make a quorum, 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in theaffirmative). Iwish to 
inquire if the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr.CAREY. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
Senator, 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Wyoming can transfer his 
pair to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and he andI can 
vote. 

Mr. CAREY. That issatisfactory. I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. RANSOM. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GORDON. May I inquire whether my colleague [Mr 
WALSH] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Geor- 
gia has not voted. 

Mr.GORDON. Then I will transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to my colleague, and vote “‘ nay.” 
Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the tive). I des 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] has 

voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HOAR. I am paired with that Senator, and desire to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Let the Sonator from Massachusetts 
transfer his eg to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON], then the Senator from Massachusetts and myself can both 


vote. 
= HOAR. I have no objection. Then I will let my vote 
stand. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. I vote Men, 
The result was announced—yeas 


is paired with 


” 
, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Power, 
Carey, G . Patton, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Peffer, Teller, 
Cullom, Hawley, ns, Washburn, 
Davis, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
NAYS—. 
Faulkner, Kyle, Smith, 
burn m, say, e, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Martin, Vest, 
Gaffer Tasths, Murphy Sandues. 
ery, ‘ur oor 
Gamaen, Hill, Pasco,’ White. 
Cockrell, Hunton, Ransom, 
ike, Jones, Ark. Roac! 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Allen, Geo MePherson, 
Bate, Gorman, Manderson, Quay: 
Butler, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon 
Call, - Higgins, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Cameron, Irby, Morgan, Stewart, 
Dantel, Jarvis, Walsh, 
Dixon, Jones, Nev. - Palmer, ‘Wilson, 
Doiph, McLaurin, Proctor, Wolcott, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. HALE. Before offering the amendment covering the 
three classes of live animals I submit the amendment which has 
— been voted down, but substituting $20 a head for $30 per 

ead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragrapf. 189 and insert: 

Horses and mules, $20 per head: Provided, That horses valued at $150 and 
over shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the Senator from Tennessee, who has 
charge of the bill, would, before we vote on this matter—it will 
take him but a minute—tell us how he expects to have the ad 
valorem duty on the horses determined. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the appraisers will find out without 
any instruction from me. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator if he knows himself, or has 
any idea himself, how it will be done? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
og Senator from Tennessee to lay the amendment on the 
e. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I did not intend to call the yeas and nays on the 
motion, but as the Senator from Tennessee would not let me have 
a vote upon the amendment itself, I certainly was tempted to 
call for the yeas and nays on his motion. I did not, however, 
conclude to do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me, I thought that 
he had yielded the floor and did not desire to say anything. I 
certainly should not have interfered with any disposition of 
that Senator to explain his amendment. 

Mr. HALE. No;I did not want to do that. I simply wanted 
to takea viva voce vote, without the yeas and nays, and the Sena- 
tor cut me off by moving at once to lay the amendment on the 
table. I offered the amendment in perfect good faith, and it 
was not offered for any purpose of delay. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Maine understands very 
well my object. I wanted to cut off debate; that was all. 

Mr. HALE. There would not have been any debate. I was 
not myself proposing to say a word. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; I did not desire that anybody else 
should say anything, if the Senator himself did not desire it. 

Mr, HALE. I move now, asanother amendment, to strike out 
the pending paragraph of the bill and insert the clauses in the 
present act covering cattle, horses and sheep, which the Secre- 
tary will read from a memorandum he has, beginning with cattle. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read: 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 189 and insert: 

Re Cattle, more than 1 year old, $10 per head; 1 year old or less, #2 per 
e 


Hogs, $1.50 per head. 
Sheep, 1 year old or more, $1.50 per head; less than 1 year old, 75 cents per 


Mil choruses animals, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. HALE. Upon that amendment I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

he yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr.CALL (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the Senator from Vermont {[Mr. MogRiLv]. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senatorfrom Washington[Mr.SQuiIRE]. Otherwise I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]}. My colleague [Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
oe : 

Mr. RDON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WriusoN]. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). The junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. PuGuH] is paired I understand with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] by an arrangement with 
the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. BLACKBURN]. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name wascalled). [ am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANssRoUGH]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Oregon | Mr. et will transfer my 
= to the Senator from North Carolina {Mr. JARVIS] and vote. 

make this announcement for the residue of the day, unless one of 
those Senators shall return to the Chamber. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call.was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

red with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE] and with- 


raw my vote. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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CAMERON], is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], and I promised both those Senators when they left the 
Senate Chamber that I would announce the pair. I ought to 
have done so on the last vote, but I announce it now. 

Mr. BRICE. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. IrBy]is paired. If not, I will transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTT] to 
him and vote. [A pause.] I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Frye, MeMillan, Power, 
Allison, Gallinger, Patton. Shoup, 
Carey, Hale, Peffer, Teller, 
Chandler, Hawley, Perkins, Washburn. 
Cullom, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Dubois, Lodge, Platt, 

NAYS—31. 
Allen, Coke, Kyle, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Blanchard, Gray, Mills, Vilas, 
Brice, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Hill, Murphy, Walsh, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Bate, George, McLaurin, Pugh, 
Butler, Gordon, MePherson, Quay, 
Call, Gorman, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hansbi ough, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Daniel, Higgins, Morgan, Stewart, 
Davis, Irby. Morrill, Turpie, 
Dixon, Jarvis, Palmer, Wilson, 
Dolph, Jones, Ney. Proctor, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Breadstuffs and farinaceous substances: 

190. Buckwheat, corn or maize, cornmeal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, and wheat flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, but each of the above prod- 
ucts shall be admitted free of duty from any country which imposes no im- 
port duty on the like product when exported from the United States. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 13, 
after the word ‘‘ oats,” to strike out ‘‘ oatmeal;” and in line 19, 
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consumer largely increased, at the mere will and pleasure of the President 
of the United States, whoever he may happen to be, and as often as he 
pleases. 


One of the cardinal objections to the McKinley act has been the 


| reciprocity clause in the act, and so reciprocity has been entirely 


! come in free from Canada. 


eliminated from the present bill. The men who constructed 
the pending biil would have no reciprocity in it; and yet here 
in this clause there is a recognition of a sort of bastard reciproe- 
ity, and the astonishing thing about it is that we are to have 
reciprocity to make the articles which are produced by agricul- 
turists in this country free of duty. a 

Mr.CULLOM. So as to let all those articles come in free. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the reciprocity which those who have 
formed the bill desire, a reciprocity which shall make buck- 
wheat, corn, cornmeal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour 
free of duty in this country. 

Democrats have been traveling all over the land telling the 
farmers that they need no protection upon these articles, and in 
regard to thisinstance they can not becharged with inconsistency 
in not living up to their professions as in some instances in the 
bill, for they have provided in the bill a clause by which these 
articles will be free from every country where they can by any 
possibility come intocompetition with the American farmer. 

Upon the passage of the bill corn and wheat will be admitted 
free from the Argentine Republic, for the Argentine Republic 
has no duty upon those articles. Upon the passage of the bill 
wheat and rye will be admitted free of duty from Russia, because 
Russia has no duty upon those articles. Itdoes not require any 
prophetic knowledge to know thatCanada will immediately take 
off the import duty upon all these products and that they will 
Is that a picture which the Ameri- 
can farmer will contemplate with complacency? Ido not know 
how it may be with the Western farmer, but [ assure Senators 
that the farmers of Connecticut, who are now in competition 
with corn and wheat and oats from the Dakotas, do not also 


| want to go into competition with the Argentine Republic and 
| with Russia and with Canada in their raising of those articles. 


after the words ‘‘ United States,” to insert ‘‘ oatmeal, 15 per cent | 


ad valorem;” so as to read: 


Buckwheat, corn or maize, cornmeal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat 
flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, but each of the above products sball be admit- 
ted free of duty from any country which imposes no import duty on the like 
sroduct when exported from the United States; oatmeal, 15 percent ad va- 

ore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Inline 13, after the words ‘‘ corn or maize,” 
I move to insert the words ‘‘ 15 cents per bushel.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the agreement of the Senate is that when a paragraph is reached 
the Senate shall first vote upon the amendments of the commit- 
tee if there be one submitted. There is a committee amend- 
ment to this paragraph. Is there objection to its adoption? 

Mr. PLATT. I object to it. 

Mr. President, this is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
provisions in the bill, and with relation to this particular amend- 
ment I will state that Isee no reason why rye flour and wheat 
flour should be admitted free from countries which impose no 
import duty on the like product when exported from the United 
States, and that oatmeal should be 15 per cent ad valorem; Ican 
not see why, if the provision which is embodied in the bill is to 
remain, it should not apply to oatmealas wellasto rye flourand 
wheat flour. 

That brings me toa consideration of the entire question of the 
proviso which is attached to the paragraph, namely, that on all 
these products, buckwheat, corn of maize, corn meal, oats, rye, 
rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour, the duty shall be 20 per cent 
ad valorem except when imported from those countries which 
aa no import duty on the like products from the United 

ates. 

We have been told that the reciprocity provisions of the Mc- 
Kinley act are unendurable. I am tempted to read what the 
chairman of the Finance Committee said in relation to it. Speak- 
ing of sugar he said: 

Nor must the reciprocity features of the McKinley law beoverlooked in 
connection with this issue. The so-called reciprocity contained in this law 
may much more properly be styled an act for the punishment of our own 
pe by retaliating on them the offenses committed by foreign countries 
Resta er goods out of their markets by the imposition of high-tariff 


at unparalleled and clearly unconstitutional piece of legislation 
reads as follows: 


He cites the section, and then says: 


Sty, here is a tariff schedule containing five articles of 
the american people which are to be heavily taxed, 


The question is on the amend- 


me necessity to 
their cost to the 


Mr. President, perhaps the farmers of the country will be- 
lieve the story which has been told them that the duty upon agri- 
cultural prodacts is of no benefit to them. Perhaps they have 
shut their e) es to the capacities of the Argentine Republic for 
the production of wheat and corn. It is the only country on 


| earth which can compete with the farmers of the United States 


nse ee 


in the raising of corn. We have had a practical monopoly of 
corn-raising in this country. It is the one crop in the produc- 
tlon of which we have supposed that by reason of our peculiar 
adaptation no other portion of the world could compete with us. 
But it turns out that in that vast country known as the Argen- 
tine Republic the soil and the conditions for raising corn are 
equal to those in the United States, with labor very much 
cheaper, and with gold at a premium of from 75 to 85 per cent, 
and with land to be had for a song. 

The Argentine Republic has just begun to discover its possi- 
bilities as acorn-raising country. It has 1,118,000 square miles, 
an area, I think, about tifteen times as large as the State of Ne- 
braska, which is one of the great corn-producing States of the 
United States. With the exception of a few provinces in the 
northern portion, which are mountainous, it may be said that 
almost the whole of that vast region is adapted to the raising of 
corn, and among the mountainous provinces there are valleys 
and plains most fertile, which grow 45 and 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre. It is the country in which a straight line of railroad 
can be built longer than in any other country on the face of the 
earth. 

Have the agriculturists of America forgotten the time when 
they despised the probability that wheat could be success- 
fully cultivated in India so as to compete with them? Only a 
few short years ago the Western agriculturists had no fear of 
the wheat of India. They may well take an example from the 
wonderful development of the production of wheat in India as 
to what, with free corn, will oceur in the development of corn- 
growing in the Argentine Republic. Of that vast country not 
more than 4 percent to-day is undercultivation, but its capacity 
for the cultivation of corn is being rapidly developed, until in 
1891 the exports of wheat amounted to 448,009 tons and those of 
corn to 700,000 tons. 

I have said, Mr. President, that the agriculturists of the sear 
board States do not want to be put into competition with free 
corn from the Argentine Republic. It can be bought cheaper 
in the Argentine Republic to-day than it can in any corn-grow- 
ing State of the United States. It can be brought from the 
Argentine Republic and landed in New Y ork at less freight than 
is paid for bringing corn from corn-growing States. I undertake 
to say that with the pending bill passed a man can take New 
York funds, which are gold, send them to the Argentine Repub- 
lic and buy corn at silver prices, and bring the corn to New York, 
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where it becomes gold, and, if there were enough of it in the Canada now places on those articles will be withdrawn, and they 
Argentine Republic, shut out from the Eastern portion of this | will be admitted free. Why should not barley be put in the 
country every bushel of Western corn. same category? 

Perhaps some of the people of the East would desire that. Mr. VEST. Ido not understand the Senator’s question. If 
Perhaps those who do not raise corn would be entirely willing | he will read the paragraph he will see that on buckwheat, corn 
to have the Argentine Republic enter into competition with the | or maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour, 
corn growers of Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas; but the people of | there is a duty of 20 per cent. Then it is provided: 
Connecticut believe in protection, and they believe in protecting 
the corn grower and the wheat grower, although possibly, if those 
products were free, it might be cheaper to those in the Eastern 
States who do not raise corn. 

I suppose the bill will pass with this paragraph as it is drawn, 
and if no Western manon the other side of the Chamber is found 
to protest against it, I wish to be able to tell the corn growers 
of lowa and Nebraska, when the Argentine corn shall have shut 
their corn out of the Eastern markets, that I atleast pointed out 
what was to come. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] asks me how 
about Canadian wheat and oats. I had already spoken of that 
matter. The duty on wheat and corn and oats in Canada will 
be taken off immediately upon the passage of the pending bill 
as surely as the sun will rise. Then the Western wheat-grower 
will come in competition with the Canadian wheat-grower: the 
man who raises oats will come in competition with the Canadian 
oat grower, and barley will be protected. The man who makes 
wheat flour and corn meal in Canada wiil have the opportunity 
to import it into the United States free, but the man who makes 
oatmeal in Canada will have to pay a duty of 15 per cent when 
he exports his oatmeal to this country. hy is not the oatmeal 
manufacturer in Canada put upon the same footing with the 
man who makes rye flour, wheat flour, or corn meal there when 
the Canadian duty is taken off? 

I de not wish toconsume time about this matter. Itis one of the 
glaring illustrations of the fact that tariff reform as it has been 

reached means anything ornothing. Thereis to be no reciproc- 

ty, because it is against tariffreform. But reciprocity which 
puts the American farmer in direct competition with the Argen- 
tine Republic, with Russia, and with Canada—— 

Mr. CULLOM. And everywhere else. 

Mr. PLATT. And every other country which does notor will 
- keep an import duty upon those products, is tariff reform 
also. 

Mr. WASHBURN rose. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I wish the Senator from Tennessee would 
withdraw that motion for a moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee moves to lay 
the committee amendment on the table! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
must be laboring under a misapprehension. The pending amend- 
ment is the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. [ thought the Senate was proceeding upon 
an amendment pro d by the Senator from South Dakota[Mr. 
PETTIGREW]. Is the amendment of the committee pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that under 
the agreement of the Senate it is proper first to pass upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is certainly true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. PLATT] took the floor upon the amendment of the commit- 


But each of the above producis shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes noimport duty on the like products when exported 
from the United States. 


Otherwise there is to be a duty put upon buckwheat, corn or 
maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat,and wheat flour, of 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WASHBURN. ‘Shall be admitted free of duty fromany 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when 
exported from the United States.” 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Assuming that Canada imposes no im- 
port duties upon those articles, they will come in free. 

Mr. VEST. Of course they will come in free if. Canada will 
admit our products free. 

Mr.WASHBURN. Of course Canada will admit our products 
free. Nobody doubts that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that is already arranged, and 
rn the arrangement was made before the bill passed the other 

ouse. 

Mr. VEST. I do not know that there is any such arrange- 
ment, but I know very strong representation—— 

Mr. WASHBURN. But even under the assumption that 
Canada will not withdraw the duty, and of course it will, why 
should not the same av apply tobarley? I ask that more 
as a matter of curiosity than anything else. 

Mr. VEST. I can only answer the Senator by saying that 
there were large barley interests in the United States, which 
appeared before our committee and through their Senators made 
demands for even higher duties than we give in the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURN. And they ought to have had them. 

Mr. VEST. They objected very strenuously to having this 
reciprocal arrangement, as it was termed by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], in regard to barley. We went as far 
as we could in meeting the representations that were made by 
Senators as to the interests of their constituents. But when it 
came to barley there was no such demand. 

Mr. WASHBURN. There would have beenademand. There 
is no reason why the wheat growers of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas should not demand the same terms that are accorded to 
barley. In our State and in all the Northwestern States the 
wheat production is of vastly more importance than the barle 
production, and if the producers of barley are to be protected 
can see no earthly reason why the producers of wheat should 
not have the same protection. 

Now, hitherto the question of the duty upon wheat has been 
of no practical effect, but as matters stand to-day, if wheat is 
put on the free list, as it will be by the action of the Canadian 
Government, the wheat growers of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
are to come into direct and sharp competition with Manitoba 
and the entire Canadian dominion. Manitoba produces every 
year and has produced for the last three or four years from 
twelve to fifteen million bushels of wheat, equal to any wheat 
raised in this country, if not better in quality. They have all 
the facilities; they have the soil and climate and every condi- 
tion suited to the production of wheat. They have cheaper 
labor than we and can produce wheat at a less price. 

With wheat put on the free list the poor farmers of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, who were in distress and arealmost starv- 
ing because of the low i of wheat, are to have the additional 
competition of 15,000, bushels from Canada. There is noth- 
ing but an artificial or an imaginary line between the two coun- 
rm: ey The natural market for the wheat of Manitoba is Min- 
neapolis. Without a duty it will run there asfreely and as nat- 
urally as water will run through a spout. It is sure to come to 
that market, and of course it is sure to come into competition 
with all the wheat raised inthatpartofourcountry. Iof course 
feel that I address deaf ears, but I wish to have the Senate under- 
stand, I wish to have the country understand, I wish to have the 
farmers of the Northwest understand what is the purpose and 
will be the effect of the bill so far as admitting wheat free of duty 
is concerned. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Missouri may mislead some members of the 
Senate. Thisisnota proposition for reciprocal trade with Canada 
except as to these articles. If Canada takes the duty off buck- 
wheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat 
flour, then their products s come in free and we may send 
there our products. Everybody knows that we do not propose 


tee. 

Mr. HARRIS. No matter which amendment is pending, if 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] is anxious to be 
heard, of course I shall yield tohim. I do not desire to move to 
lay on the table the amendment of the committee, if that be the 
le which is now held by the Chair to be before the 

nate. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I desire to say only a few words on the 
oe paragraph, but before doing so I will inquire of the 

nator from Missouri {Mr. Vest}, who I notice is in his seat, 
what is the reason why these articles, buckwheat, corn or maize, 
corn meal, etc., are allowed to come in free of duty, while a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem is placed upon barley? 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senatorfrom Minnesota wish an answer 
now! 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes. What reason guided the commit- 
tee in putting a duty on barley, while it proposes that the other 
agricultural products shall come in free? 

Mr. VEST. If I understand the Senator, he asks me a ques- 
tion as to the reason why a difference is made in the duty? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No. Why should there be a duty in one 
case, in the case of barley, and not a duty in the case of other 

ricultural products like wheat and rye? 

r. VEST. There is a duty in all those cases. 

Mr. WASHBURN. No; I understand there will be no dut 
after the bill becomes a law, because of course the duties whi 
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to send any wheat or oats or any of those articles to Canada. So 

it is an absolutely one-sided affair. There is no benefit to come 

to us, unless it is a benefit to have Canadian flour, Canadian 
wheat, corn, etc., brought in contact with our own. 

I think this is a cruel provision on the American farmers. 
They are ground down now practically to the very lowest state 
they can go and survive. heat was selling in New York City 
yesterday for 564 cents a bushel. It never before was so low in 
the world; and as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
says, if there is to be no duty upon wheat, and if the Argentine 
Republic puts no duty on the importation of wheat, and it never 
will, because it would be like carrying coals to Newcastle, no- 
body wouid think of going to the Argentine with wheat—— 

r. PLATT. There is no import duty on wheat in the Argen- 
tine. 
Mr. TELLER. There is none, but if there were one they 

would take it off. In an article which appeared in one of the 

London papers not long since it was demonstrated that they can 
ut wheat into Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel and leave a 

air profit. There is nota seaport from Portland to New Orleans 
in which the Argentine country can not put their wheat cheaper 
than any Northwestern producing section of our country. 

I should like to know what interest demands the proposed 
action. Ishould like to know what interest is to be served by it. 
Nobody in the Eastern seaports that I know of is demanding it. 
Why should we give Canada the benefit of our market when 
Canada gives usnothing? Itis the veriest bosh tosay that when 
they open their ports to our wheat we will open our ports to 
theirs, because we can not send any wheat there. Nobody will 
think of doing it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 

uestion. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska’ 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator from Colorado believe 
that the opening of the ports to Canadian wheat would at least 
break the hold of the millers’ trust upon the price of wheat in 
the Northwest? 

Mr. TELLER. 
trust. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to make 
one suggestion. We in the Northwest are not suffering from 
any competition in wheat. We are, however, threatened with, 
and seriously feel, the grasp of a gigantic millers’ trust, which 
controls the price in the Northwest to a very great extent, and 
it would be broken by the admission of wheat free from Canada. 

Mr. TELLER. Aiter the vote the Senator gave yesterday on 
the sugar schedule, he need not be very much alarmed about 
any trust. I was in hopes [ should not hear anything more 
about trusts from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me say to the Senator from Colorado that 
I voted to take off all there was in the sugar schedule which the 
sugar trust had init. Did the Senator from Colorado do the 
same thing? 

Mr. TELLER. I did. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator may have done so, but I think 
he voted upon other propositions which the trust wanted him 
to vote upon. At least it seemed to me to be in that interest. 

The price of wheat in this country is not fixed by a millers’ 
trust. The price of wheat all over the world is lower than ever 
before. Wheat has sold in London within the last thirty days 
for 70 cents a bushel. It will sell there in the next six months 
stilllower. If the great mills up in Minnesota have been hold- 
ing wheat they will simply buy the Canadian wheat a little 
cheaper, and they will have another opportunity to put their 
grip upon the farmers of the Northwest. : 

ut, Mr. President, that is not the trouble. Wheat is low be- 

cause of circumstances which the Senator from Nebraska and I 
agree upon practically, the financial condition; but recognizing 
the condition as existing, why should we not preserve to the 
American farmer at least the American market for his wheat? 
Manitoba has a section 1,200 milesfrom our line due north where 
wheat can be raised in competition with any portion of the United 
States. If Manitoba wheat growers produce 12,000,000 bushels 
now, they can produce 50,000,000 bushels when they have a mar- 
ket, and they will produce 50,000,000 bushels, too. The pending 
bill is not for this year or next year. It is to remain, I suppose, 
for many years, at least until there is a change of politica! par- 
ties which will enable it to be changed. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

~ Mr. TELLER. I yield. 
Mr. VEST. The Senator from Colorado is mistaken about the 
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exports from this country into Canada and the imports from 
Canada into the United States. He asserted a few minutes ago 
that there is no possibility of our sending any wheat into Can- 
ada. The Treasury reports show that in 1891 Canada exported 
to this country less than a million bushels of wheat, and we ex- 
ported to Canada over five and a half million bushels. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Our exports into Canada all went through 
Canada to Europe. We did not send a bushel to Canada to be 
sold and consumed there. 

Mr. TELLER. I was just going to make that statement. 
have not sold a bushel to Canada for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. VEST. Where is the proof that it was not for Canadian 
"gc uae The Treasury report shows that it went to Can- 
ada. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly; it went through Canada to Eu- 
rope. A large portion of the wheat of certain States goes 
through Canada to Europe. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator might as well say that the wheat 
that came into the United States from Canada went on through 
to Mexico. , 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not by any manner of means. 

Mr. VEST. Whereisthe proofof it? I wantsomething more 
than ths statement of the Senator from Rhode Island. I have 
had enough of that. The Senator from Rhode Island gets up 
here without any proof in the world; he is notoriously the most 
extreme protectionist in the United States; he make a specialty 
of the business, and he asserts here that none of the wheat ex- 
ported to Canada is used there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think everyone in the United States who 
knows anything about the subject knows that that is true. 

Mr. VEST. That is mere assertion—Rhode Island assertion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not send any wheat to Canada for 
consumption. 

Mr. VEST. That is mere Rhode Island assertion. 
some proof. I take the Senator's statement for nothing unless 
we have proof. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Missouri take the 
statement of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN], 
who does know something about it? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Minnesota knows all about 
the milling business. I do not know whether he knows about 
the Canadian imports. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator from Minnesota knows that 
there is not a bushel of wheat exported from the United States 
to Canada for use in Canada. There is a great deal of wheat 
that goes over the new line from Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
Montreal. A large amount goes into Canada that way, but the 
fact that wheat is cheaper in Canada than in the States is con- 
clusive proof that it would not go there for a market. I know 
from my own observation and experience in milling and hand- 
ling wheat that it does not go there for domestic consumption. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Colorado pardon me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me one consideration ought to settle 
this question. The Canadian duty, according to my recollec- 
tion, is 15 cents a bushel; it may be 20cents. The Senator from 
Missouri probably knows. I think it is 15 cents. Everybody 
knows that there is no selling price in Canada which would en- 
able wheat to be sent in there for Canadian consumption after 
paying a duty of 15 or 20 cents. 

Mr. TELLER. There is one thing which will settle this 
question. Wheatis cheaper at all times in Canada, as every- 
body knows, than it is inthe United States. There has not been 
an hour in five years, I will venture to say, when wheat has not 
been cheaper in Canada than in the United States. It is the 
height of folly to talk about American wheat going into Canada 
for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. VEST. I hope that the Senator from Colorado wil! be 
consistent and will adhere to his statement in regard to prices 
and to the quantity of imports and exports. The Treasury re 

orts show that we imported into this country $9,661 of wheat 
n 1893 and exported $93,534,970. What is the necessity for the 
duty on wheat: 

Mr. TELLER. 
here. 

Mr. VEST. Ah! 

Mr. TELLER. We do not want the Argentine wheat to come 
here. We raise a surplus of wheat ourselves. Of course they 
may steal our European markets; we can not prevent that, but 
we can control and hold our own market if we will. They can 
raise wheat in Canada, I repeat, as the Senator from Minnesota 
said, cheaper than we can, and they do raise it cheaper. The 
market quotations will show that it is cheaper there all the time. 
They ship wheat to Europe. They ship it here occasionally, in 
spite of the tariff, and they pay the duty. They have to pay it 
of course. 
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There is no reason in the world aN we should open our ports 
te Canadian wheat. But we are infinitely more in danger from 
Argentine wheat than from Canadian wheat. They can raise 
wheat in the napensinn according to the best authorities, for 
25 cents a bushel. They have a better wheat country than we 
have. They have great rivers, where they can put iton vessels. 
They can move it from the Argentine Republic into any Atlan- 
tic seaportin the United States ata less rate than the wheat. 
growers of South Dakota can put wheat into Chicago or New 
York. 

It may be that there is something back of this which nobody 
can see. I can not see any excuse to open our ports now, and 
to thus directly depress the price of wheat, which is so low now 
that no farmer can afford to raise it and make a living, seems 
to me to be a cruelty upon thefarmer. It may bethat the theory 
is that you want to put everythiug to the lowest possible price. 

It may be said that we are to do just what Great Britain has 
been doing, insisting that the apes of living shall be put low, 
beeause the great bulk of their people are employed in manu- 
factures. This inures, if it inures to the benefit of any livin 
person, to the benefit of the manufacturer. Are we par 
now to make war upon the farmer of this country, who, Lrepeat, 
is having as much as he can stand under? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator from Minnesota proceeds, I 


should — to state that the Canadian tariff on w is 15 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, I wish to briefly to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska[Mr. ALLEN]. 


He attributes the low price of wheat to a trust.among the mil- 
lers. I desire to state that there is no trust among the millers. 
There never has been, and there isnoexpectationofone. There 
is no syndicate, there is nocombination or anything of the kind 
whereby the price of flour can be kept up. 

Furthermore, I will state that the best flour that was ever 
made in the world, and no better flour is made anywhere in the 
world to-day, is made and sold at Minneapolis fer a barrel. 
I will state further that the millers in the Northwest.in the last 
year have not made on an average 10 cents a barrel in the man- 
ufacture of flour. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to. ask the Senator from Minnesota if 
it is not true that a very considerable portion of that superior 
flour is sold in Canada. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I think not. So far as my observation 

oes, none of it is sold there; but I would not say positively. 

here is a great deal sent to Great Britain. Ido not think any 

is sent to a. I have never known of being sent there. 

— WHITE. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a ques- 
. 

Ne. WHITE. Doce ot th Leapeel market have anything 

Mr. ITE. n e ve 
to do with the priee of wheat? The reason why I ask the ques- 
tion is because I have been in close contact with in- 
dustries all my life, and I know in the part of the United States 
where I reside the priceof wheat is regulated exclusively by the 
Liverpool quotations. 

Mr. WASHBURN. We used'to suppose that the of 
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wheat in this country was made in Liverpool ang Mark Lane; 
but since the Chicago and other preduce have taken 
charge of our markets and made their prices artificially, I say 


the price is not made in Liverpool or Leadon. 
Mr. WHITE. Itis so far as we are concerned. 
Mr. WASHBURN. But that has nothing todo with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. I will state that the 
ice of flour and wheat varies the same as the mercury of the 
meter. If wheat goes up flour goesup. AsI said 
there has not been a margin of 10 cents a barrel of profitin the 


manufacture of flour in the last . So the Senator from Ne- 
braska attempts to put the m and those in a le- 
gitimate industry and a legitimate business in a position. 


ones sap aoowe is no trust, I speak exclusively of the mil- 
as cape early sont that’ mag be 
region. now no about any arrangemen may 
made among the St. Louis millers or the millers in Southern 
nen what I said applies to the entire spring wheat grow- 
hg region. 
Mr. EST. ishould like teask the Senator from Minnesota, 
as he is good authority on wheat flour, if any wheat flour comes 
into this country from the ? 
Mr. WASHBURN. I have never known of it. 
Mr. VEST. I will ask the Senator if we do not.export flour 
to Brazil, in the vicinity of the Argentine lie? 
od destroy, 
deal 


% 


Mr. W BURN. Since we have had 
ran t which the Senator from Missouri proposes 


we have sent some flour to Brazil. We have sent a great 
to Cuba. But we now expect to lose both of those markets. 
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Mr. VEST. More flour has been sent to Brazil than to Cuba. 

Mr.WASHBURN. I think not. 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury reports show that $3,647,250 of 
wheat flour wassent to Brazil in 1893 and to Cuba only $2,857,000. 

Mr. HOAR. Whatis the date of the establishment of the rec- 
iprocity between the two countries? 

Mr. VEST. It was early in 1891. I will say to the Senator 
from Minnesota, so as to allay any apprehension about our mar- 
ket, that we imported of wheat flour from all countries in 1893 
$1,362 worth, and we exported $75,494,347. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I did not know that we imported any. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; alittle over $1,000 worth. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is avery unnatural condition of things 
that " should importa barrel of flour when we export as largely 
as we do. 

Mr. VEST. That was imported asa matter of course to go 
through this country on its way to Mexico. 

Mr. DGE. Before the Senator from Missouri takes his 
seat I should like to ask him, merely for information, why eat- 
meal has been taken out from the effect of the provision in par- 
agraph 190 and put so that it will have a duty of 15 per cent on 
itin any event? What distinguishes oatmeal from other fari- 
naceous foods? 

Mr. VEST. Because under the McKinley act the duty is only 
17 per cent, and we did not want to increase the McKinley duty. 
In the second place, because there was evidence before us of an 
Oatmeal trust,.and notwithstanding our solicitude for trusts, we 
did not propose to doanything in behalfof that trust if we could 


hetp it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Missouri misunderstands me. 
I did not ask about.the amountof the duty on oatmeal. I asked 
why the provision which applies to buckwheat, corn, corn meal, 
oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheat flour that they shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty under certain conditions was not made ap- 
plicable to oatmeal also. 

Mr. VEST. For the reason I have stated, because oatmeal is 
in the control of a trust. 

Mr. LODGE. Thatwould be the reason, I should suppose, for 
—e. free, from your point of view. 

Mr. VEST. We puta duty of 15 per cent on it absolutely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. VEST. That is less than 20 per cent of the duty which 
= to all articles to which the provision sprites. 

r. LODGE. I know itis; but the provis declares that 
where another country admits free of duty these things enumer- 
ated here imported from the United States, we shall admit the 
like articles free of duty. But you have arranged it so that oat- 
meal shall not be admitted free of duty in any case. How is 
that.a blow to the trust? 

Mr. VEST. Suppose the other countries do not admit oat- 
meal free of duty, and we have no reason to <eee they will, 
because we were. exporting y even to Great Britain—— 

Mr. LODGE. Then the is simply made up on the theory 
of what you were ex . 

Mr. VEST. The proviso was put in on the facts before us, 
which showed that we exported largely of oatmeal to the 
paueae of the McKinley act. We exported 27,000,000 pounds 

1884; 36,000,000 poe in 1885; 29,000,000 pounds in 1886; 
16,000,000 in ; 4,000,00 1888; 10,000,000 pounds 
in 1889; 25,000,000 pounds in Then the McKinley duties 
ween oe the duties of course, and in 1891 our ex- 
port off from 25, pounds to 7,000,000 Tn 1892 
5 000,000 : wie natok con th eieed cation at ihe. = 

. pounds; ear thelargest portion ® expor- 
ue TSGgg et See port vy lrzly of wheat 

r. we export very largely of wheat. 

Mr. VEST. That is true. 

.Mr. LODGE. And this proviso is made applicable to wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Mr. VEST. There is no trust upon wheat that I have ever 
heard of, and it has been charged that there is a trust upon 
wheat flour. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the point. I do not understand why it 
isa blow to the trust to aauty on oatmeal which can not 
possibly be removed even if these other countries pu 
ie oaaaee it, according tothe Seekante — 

t "s . 

Mr. VEST. The —_ the Senetl a competes 
with ours is made in land. If they should refuse to take 
off the duty on American oatmeal, then the duty would be 20 
per cent, but we took no chances on that. 


Mr. LODGE. ‘How would it be 20 cent? 
Mr. VEST. Because there would no reciprocity, and the 
= would be 20 per cent. 
r. LODGE. 


ut you have oatmeal as a separate proposition 


without any reference to action by countries. 
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Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator will look at the paragraph he will 
see that oatmeal is taken out of the reciprocity provision and a 
duty of 15 per cent absolutely is put upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. Itis put down here at 15 
percent. Itis to carry that duty under all circumstances. 

Mr. VEST. Exactly. 

Mr. LODGE. Iunderstand the Senator to say that oatmeal 
was taken out from the effect of the provision and the duty upon 
it made absolute in order to defeat a trust:in this country. 

Mr. VEST. If it is any accommodation to the Senator or any- 
body else, we have not the slightest objection to changing it 
and putting it back where it was when the bill came:from the 
other House. 

Mr. LODGE, 

Mr. VEST. 
it is. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to know why oatmeal is excepted. 

Mr. VEST. If it is put at 20 per cent there is no contingency 
that it can be madeanyless. If itis put inthe proviso it might 
be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. I-can see no reason. When the Senator was 
asked about barley he said thathearranged it that way because 
certain Senators insisted upon. it, and i want to.know why oat- 
meal was. not treated the same way. 

Mr. VEST._ I havenot the slightest objection to withdraw- 
ing the amendment and letting it go back. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator’s blow to the trust:is:a:love tap. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts is very face- 
tious. But if the Senator from. Massachusetts iobjects let it 
stand asitis. Itsuits us either:way. 

Mr. LODGE. It does:not make any: difference to:me. 

Mr. ALLEN. The SenatorfromMinnesota{Mr. WASHBURN] 
as well as‘the Senator from Connecticut[Mr. PLATT} have made 
statements regarding the protection of wheat,:which is one of 
the staple products of the Northwestand one of'the staple prod- 
ucts of the State- which I have the honor in t:to represent, 
and of which I think 1 know something from having resided ‘in 
the Northwest and in a wheat-growing State for nearly forty 
years of my life, which I: desire to correct. 

The Senator from Minnesota says there is: no such a thing as 
the millers’ trust in the Northwest. Ido not: know that I can 
say that there is a millers’ trust except from-certain evidences 
whichare:in my possession from persons who are membersof 
that trust. I:haveanumber:of acquaintances-engaged in mill- 
ing in the Northwestern States,some of them.on quite an exten- 
sive scale. 

A short time ago one of those men in talking with me ex- 
plained to me how it came that in my own town his flour was 
‘not piaeed on.sale. Another one ex d-to :me:how the ‘ter- 
vitory in the Northwest was divided for the sale-of four. Peos- 
sibly the Senator from Minnesota himself knows something 
about this: matter. This gentleman explained to:me that the 
territory that this association controls, I donot. now recall its 
name, possibly it is the Northwestern Millers’ Association , is 
divided among the millers, by which the flour of the different 
members of the association is:pareeled out to certain territory 
and not permitted to come in contact with the product of other 
mills or other members of the association :in-that territory. 

I say that it-has been a notorious fact throughout the North- 
west for the last ten years that there is a.millers’ trust, and 
that that trust vitally affects the price of ‘buckwheat and-all 
those grains which are ground into flour. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator will-allow me to ask him if 
there issuch a trust, why is it that the price of wheatris higher 
in Minneapolis than it is in. any market of the United States 
ny: higher than in Chicago or New York, or any 
of the Eastern markets? If there was a trust whereby they 
controlled the wheat with a view of depressing its price, why is 


I do not care. 
I merely gave the reason for putting it where 


the market price: higher there than anywhere else? 
Mr. - I.donot know that thatstatementis true at 
all, though ‘it 


eee 
Mr. WASHBURN. I know itis tene to-day, and it isusually 
true. 

Mr.ALLEN. ButIdosay thatthe millers’trastin the North- 
west affects vitally the:price of wheat. “[here,isnotafarmer in 


the State of Nebraska, there is: not an inteiligent farmer inthe 


State of Minnesota, who does not. know that there is a millers’ 
trust, and that it affects the price of wheat; but I do notsay that 
this trust controls the price of wheat altogether, but it.affects 
itto some extent. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me: to:ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. epee’ the suggestion of a trust be true, 
would it:not be to the advantage of any such trust if, at a par- 
ticular harvesting season, it could throw into the element of 
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sale and purchase twelve or fifteen million bushels of wheat 
more than are thrown into the market now—the 15,000,000 bush- 
els.of Manitoba wheat? 

Mr. TELLER. The Argentine wheat is what troubles them 
more than anything else. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am speaking now of the suggestion made 
by the-Senator from Nebraska as to the preduction of wheat in 
the Northwest. Suppose the Dakotas and Minnesota should 
produee, say, 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, and Manitoba 20,000,- 
000; this is practically all harvestedatthe same moment. If the 
trust desires to depress the price of wheat, I should think they 
would have nothing more convenient for that purpose than to 
have added 20,000,000 bushels more to the production in order 
that they might depress the price. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not aceept the statement of the Senator 
from lowa without some qualifications. In the first place I do 
notaccept the statement that wheat can be produced cheaper in 
Canada than it can:be in the United States. I think that state- 
ment is not capable of proof. It is surprising, however, that no 
article thathas been talked about in thisChamber for sixty days 
orsince the pending bill has been under discussion, can be found 
that some Senator has notsaid that the labor costof that article 
is cheaper in some other country than in the United States. 
That is, if Senators upon that side of the Chamber are to be be 
lieved and full force given to what they say, every article made 
and consumed in the United States costs more in the United 
States than it cests elsewhere. Idonot believe that myself, and 
Inever yet have seen any evidence of its truthfulness. This 
trust, however, by keeping out the Canada product can more 
easily control the American product. 

I domot:accept the statement that.wheat can be, or is, pro- 
duced in Canada cheaper than it is in the United States. There 
are certain climatic:conditions against that conclusion. Wheat 
can be produced no cheaper there than it ean be produced here: 
for, as the Senator from Iowa knows, we sell wheat or wheat 
products by the:millions of dollars’ worth in the open markets 
of theworld:incompetition with Canadian wheatand in competi- 
tion’ with Indian wheat, Argentine wheat, and Russian wheat; 
and that is what fixes the price toa certain extent with us here. 

But,answering the question more fully, [ should say that this 
trust-would havea little more difficulty in controlling the en- 
tire volume of wheat on this continent, if reciprocal relations 
existed between Canada and this country, than they would 
otherwise. I do not-pretend to say that the price of wheat is 
fixed entirely by the millers’ trust. I simply say that that trust 
has an‘important part in fixing the price of wheat to the farm- 
ersof the Northwest. The Senator from Minnesota|Mr. W AsH- 
BURN }says'that wheat is higher in his city of Minneapolis than 
in-any other»place in the Northwest, if I understand him cor- 
rectly. What.is it selling there for to-day? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have not:notieed the price to-day, or 
for the:last three or four days, but for sixty days it has been a 
cent or two higher than in Chicago. 

Mr. ALLEN. How high has it been? 

Mr. WASHBURN. It has varied from 60 to6} and 59} cents, 
along there. Ido not keepa very close run of it. I know it 
has been. pretty low down. 

Mr. ALLEN. 'There:is:no‘doubt of the truthfulness of the 
statement of the Senator, because he is ina position to know 
that wheat was 60centsin Minneapolis. I wantto ask the Sen- 
ator ‘from Minnesota why it is that within 300 miles of the city 
of Minneapolis wheat can not be sold for a cent more than 35 
cents a bushel by the farmer? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I suppose it is on account of the cost of 
transportation between where it is raised and Minneapolis. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that, too, in direct railroad communica- 
tion with the city in which the Senator lives. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Lam not responsible for railroad trans- 
portation, nor is the.city in which I hive. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; but the political party which has been in 
.powerdn this country for some years may be to some extent. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Ido not know what they have to do with 
railroad t tation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in the county in which I live in 
Nebraska, at the. time: wheat was selling for 60 cents a bushel in 
Minneapolis, less than 300:miles by rail from where the Senator 
from Minnesota resides, the same grade of wheat was selling at 
35eents atthe railroad station. The farmer was selling at that 
price. A difference of almost.one-half between the price to the 
farmer in Northeast Nebraska and the price that was being paid 
in Minneapolis, not to exceed 300 miles from that spot, and with 
@ railroad directly between the two places. I[t shows conclu- 
sively that it isnot a question of Canadian competition, or threat- 
ened competition, which affects the price of wheat to the Ameri- 
ean wheat-raiser inthe slightest degree. You can not make a 
farmer in the wheat-producing portions of this country believe 
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that. The farmers have that stage of ignorance, and have 
emerged into more intelligence and more light. 

It is not any competition or threatened competition in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the protective tariff; it is the price 
which comes to the farmer from the Northwestern markets upon 
Lake Superiorand Chicago that fixes the price of his wheat. ot 
only that, but it is the excessive railroad charges which are im- 
posed upon the farmers of the great West in getting their product 
to the market. Possibly the Senator from Minnesota may ex- 
plain why it is that every hundred pounds of Minnesota flour 
which is sold within a radius of two or three hundred miles of 
where it is manufactured costs the consumer from 60 to 75 cents 
profit per hundred pounds, which goes to the manufacturer. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I can not explain, unless the grocery- 
man who sells the flour makes an enormous profit. 

i will say, so far as the flour which is produced in Minnesota 
is concerned, that the best flour, as I before stated, is sold at 
about $3.50 a barrel, and the profit which has been made by the 
millers during the past year, on an average, has notexceeded 10 
cents a barrel. If somebody out in Nebraska sells it for $6a 
barrel, there is a great profit made somewhere, either by the 
railroads or by the grocerymen. They must presume upon a 
— extraordinary condition of sentiment when that thing can 
be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. If wego to our local mills to buy flour, or go to 
the grocery store to buy flour, we find the price to be the same 
at every grocery store and at every mill, and all the flour of the 
local manufacturers sells for identically the same price as the 
flour manufactured at Minneapolis. The price is the same 
wherever you go to the consumer of that flour. The same grade 
of flour manufactured by different mills brings precisely the 
same price; and I say the millers whom I know, and with 
whom [ haveconversed, are to be believed, the profit upon every 
hundred pounds of that flour, even in our own country, where 
we have flour and food products so cheaply, is not less than 60 
or 70 cents per hundred, which is taken out of the consumer. 

But I want to mention one more matter, notwithstanding it is 
getting late. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has 
tuken occasion to say that the wheat-raiser and the corn-raiser 
of Nebraska and in the other great Western States are to be 
affected by the passage of this item and by the threatened im- 
portation of wheat and corn from other countries. There is 
not a man jn all that country who believes astatement of that 
kind. The Senator from Connecticut seems to forget the fact 
that corn and wheat were never lower in this country within 
the last twenty years than they are to-day. There never has 
been a time in the last twenty years of the history of this coun- 
try when wheat and corn broughtless to the farmer inthe great 
grain-producing States than they do to-day; and yet we are 
existing under the McKinley act and we -have all the benefits 
arising from it if there are any. 

It is not any threatened importation of corn. or wheat from 
other countries; itis the grasp which the East has upon the wheat- 
fields and cornfields of the Northwest through watered rail- 
road stock. The great West is being drained to-day; its fields 
are being drained of their profit to pay interest upon fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars per mile on watered railroad stock owned 
in the East. Thatis what is ae the Western country. 

Five years ago I recall the fact that, in the town where I re- 
side, as fine corn as ever grew sold for less than 12 cents a 
bushel; the farmer got less than 12 cents for it, and at that pre- 
cise time corn was selling in the coal mines of Pennsylvaniaand 
throughout the East at 40 and 45 centsa bushel. It was not 
any threatened importation of corn from some other country 
which produced that difference to the producer of corn in Ne- 
braska; it was the immense profit that we were paying upon 
watered railroad stocks to pay dividends upon railroads whose 
stocks were watered for forty, fifty, and sixty thousand dollarsa 
mile. Thatisthe trouble ay. [if we can get reasonable trans- 
portation to the seaboard, then the Northwestern country stands 
ready to compete with the world in these great staples of corn, 
wheat, and oats. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand that 
the committee has withdrawn the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No, sir; the committee has not 
withdrawn the amendment, but —- to change the amend- 
ment so far as the insertion of the words “ fifteen per cent ad 
valorem” are concerued, and insert in line 15, after the word 
“ad valorem,” what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Seckerary. After the words “ad valorem,” in line 15, 
it is proposed to insert: 

And oatmeal, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, 1 want to address same re- 
marks to the Senate upon this particular schedule. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASH- 
BURN] desires to be heard. 

=? PEFFER. Very well. Iyield to the Senator from Min- 
neso 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is not worth while for me to attempt 
to reply to the entirely irrelevant questions submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and to his remarks rela- 
tive to railroad rates, watered stock, and all that sort of thing; 
but I wish to reiterate here and now that there is no existing 
trust among the great millers of the Northwest of any descrip- 
tion, and there never has been. 

There may be possibly, and i judge there are from what the 
Senator says, perhaps some little country mills which undertake 
to control a certain limited territory. That is all. But that 
there is any great trust, any great organization, which has in 
view the control, in any way or shape, of the wheat market is 
not true, and never was true. 

In North Dakota there are four or five small mills, I think, 
which have an arrangement whereby they are incorporated un- 
der one + to save expense. 

Mr. ALLEN. Wiil the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask if itis not true that you are selling 
your flour and that you make contracts with your customers by 
which flour shall not go below a certain price? 

Mr. WASHBURN. No, sir; there is nothing of that descrip- 
tion. Furthermore, there is no understanding between the dif- 
ferent mills in Minneapolis whereby they shall fix a certain 
rate. There is the sharpest competition between them all the 
time, each endeavoring to undersell the others. 

Mr. ALLEN. How does it happen that four or five different 
flours, manufactured by four or five different mills, of the same 
os and the same brand, sell for precisely the same price, as 
t does, in different stores in the same town? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Idonotknow what arrangement the gro- 
cerymen in New Haven or Hartford or New York or Philadel- 
phia have, but I know that so far as the mills are concerned, 
there is no such arrangement and never has been; but even if 
there was a trust, the statement would be absurd. 

Suppose there was a trust among the great mills in Minneapo- 
lis, how utterly absurd is the idea that they could control or fix 
the price of wheat in this country, which raises 500,000,000 
bushels a year. Weconsume annually in Minneapolis from thirty 
to forty or fifty million bushels. The idea that we can fix the 
price, and that we can control all the wheat grown in this coun- 
try, when all the markets of this country and of the world are 
open to wheat, is simply absurd and preposterous. 

But even if there was a trust, even if the great mills in the 
Northwest should combine to put down the price of wheat, they 
could not doit. It mever has been done, and it never will be 
done. The existing price of wheat is fixed by natural causes, by 
overproduction. More hes been done by the Chicago Board of 
Trade to break down the price of wheat and keep it down than 
by any other power that has been in existence. Itis not owing 
to a combination of the millers. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I desire to submit some 
thoughts to the Senate upon this schedule, and I should like to 
take alittle time, say twenty or thirty minutes—I shall not ex- 
ceed thirty minutes—and I want to do it carefully, because I re- 
gard the subject as one of very great importance; but I do noi 
wish to de the Senate to-night, unless Senators wish to re- 
main. It is now nearly 7 o'clock, but I shall proceed if that be 
the desire of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is the sixty-fourth day that this bill has 
been under consideration by the Senate, and we are on page 43. 
Proceeding at the same ratio of progression, I think we shall get 
this bill out of Committee of the Whole about Christmas come 


a year. 
T desire to oblige the Senator frem Kansas and every other 
Senator, and myself as well; but I had hoped that both sides of 
the Senate would consent to stay here until, not an unreasonable 
hour, 7 or 8 o'clock, and try to make some progress to-day. 

Mr. BALE. We are now within about 15 minutes of 7, and 
after a pretty hard day, we have run over three-quarters of an 
hour beyond the usual time of adjournment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think itis better for us as Senators to sub 
ject ourselves to some little personal inconvenience and discom- 
fort than to continue to subject the country to the discomfart of 
a paralysis, of a gery of the business of the country, await- 
ing the final decision of this question. I want to be amiabie, 
and 1 intend to be so—— 

Mr. HOAR. When? 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, and always hereafter; but it costs me 
an effort under existing circumstances. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator will get further along with 
the bill if he yields. ; 
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Mr. ALDRICH. We have remained three-quarters of an 
hour beyond the usual time of adjournment. The day has been 
spent in a profitable discussion of this bill, and I am sure that 

reater progress in the future will be made in its consideration 

y sitting reasonable hours than by any attempts to sit unreas- | 
onable hours. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had come over here to the Senator's side of | 
the Chamber with the hope of conferring with the Senator from | 
Rhode Island, with the idea of arriving at some conclusion about 
making progress, while the Senator from Kansas | Mr. PEFFER] 
was speaking. 

Mr. AJIL.DRICH. Had the Senator called upon me earlier in 
the day I should perhaps have been willing to have consulted 
with him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is about the same distance 
from the Senator’s seat to mine that it is from mine to his, and 
I should have been glad to have received a visit from him. 
{ Laughter. } 

Mr. HALE. I suggest to the Senator that at 7 o’clock he 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us go on until that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pending that, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam sorry the Senator has taken that course. | 
I do not propose to resort to any arbitrary methods; I want to 
conform to the wishes of the Senate; but if the Senator from | 
Rhode Island proposes to take charge of the business of the Sen- 
ate, we shall see whether he will control it or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRAy inthe chair). De- 
bate is not inorder. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam willing to withdraw the motion until 
7 o'clock; but at 7 o'clock, unless the Senator from Tennessee 
makes the motion or moves to adjourn, I shall renew it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iconsent to do nothing under threat. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ThenI make the motion to gointoexecutive 
session. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; let the Senator make the motion | 
if he chooses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island that the Senate proceed tothe 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLs], who has left 
the Chamber; and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGuH]. If he were present 
i should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MCLAURIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]; but I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. IRBy], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], but I advised that Senator 
that I should vote whenever my vote was necessary to make a 
quorum. I vote *‘ nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washing- | 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] with the right to vote to make a quorum, and | 
I therefore vote ‘‘ nay.” 

“Mr. GORDON. I ampaired with the Senator from lowa[Mr. 
WILson}j. 

* ‘The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 36; as follows: 





YEAS—4. 

Dubois, Perkins, Pettigrew, Washburn. 

NAYS—36. 
Alien, Daniel, Lindsay. Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, McLaurin, Smith, 
Biackburn, George, Martin, Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Gray, Murphy, Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Walsh, 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, White. 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Aldri Carey, Frye, Hawley, 
Allison, Chandler, Gallinger, Higgins, 
Bate, Cullom, Gordon, Hill, 
Butier, Davis, Gorman, Hoar, 
Cail, Dixon, Hale, Irby, 
Cameron, Dolph, Hansbrough, Jarvis, 
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Jones, Nev. Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, Teller, 
Lodge, Morgan, Pugh, Wilson, 
McMillan, Morrill, Quay, Wolcott. 
McPherson, Patton, Sherman, 

Manderson, Platt, Shoup, 

Mills, Power Squire, 


The PRESIDING OFPICER. 
Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


No quorum having voted, the 


Aldrich, Dubois, Lindsay Roach, 
Berry, Gallinger, McLaurin Smith 
Blackburn, George, Martin, Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis Turpie 
Brice, Gordon, Murphy, Vest 
Cafirey, Gray, Palmer, Vilas 
Camden, Hale, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Carey. Harris, Patton, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Peffer, Washburn, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Perkins, White 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, 

Daniel, Kyle, Ransom, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered totheir names, aquorum is present. The Secretary will 
oo call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Rhode Is- 

and. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called).. I am paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], but under the arrange- 
ment I have with him I can vote to make aquorum. I vote 
**nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Texas[Mr. MILLs]. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). [I am paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], but under the arrange- 
ment made with his colleague |Mr. ALLISON] I am permitted 
to vote to make a quorum. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HOAR (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Alabama[Mr. PuGH]. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name wasecalled). [ 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [|Mr. CAREy], but I 
have reserved the right of voting to make a quorum. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to state that I voted on this roll 
call, notwithstanding the fact that I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan |Mr. MCMILLAN|]. I reserved the right in 
my pair with him to vote to make a quorum. 

The result was announced—yeas 2, nays 35; as fo!lows: 


Tam paired with 


YEAS -—2. 
Dubois, Pettigrew. 
NAYS—35. 
Berry. George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Brice, Gray. Murphy, Vest, 
Caffery, Harris, Palmer, Vilas, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Walsh, 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, White 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 
NOT VUTING—48 
Aldrich, Dixon, Jarvis, Platt, 
Allen, Dolph, Jones, Nev. Power, 
Allison, Frye, Lodge, Proctor, 
Bate, Gallinger, McMillan, Pugh, 
Butier, Gorman, McPherson, Quay, 
Call, Hale, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mills, Shoup, 
Carey. Hawley, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Chandler, Higgins, Morgan, Teller, 
| Cullom, Hill, Morrill, Washburn, 
| Daniel, Hoar, Patton, Wilson, 
| Davis, Irby, Perkins, Wolcott. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know it is not in order now to make a re- 
mark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can proceed by 
unanimous consent. Is thereobjection? TheChair hears none, 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to siy that it was not my purpose to 
get into any wrangle or toundertike to force reluctant Senators 
to stay here; but I did appreciate my own duty to the extent of 
desiring that we should remain here until7 or 8 o’clock to try to 
make some progress with this bill; and whatever may be the feel- 
ing that should exist in relation to the course of the other side, 
I am not willing to subject that side or this to the inconvenience 
of remaining here to send for absent Senators. Therefore I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 7, 1894, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. In the absence of the Chap- 
lain, prayer was offered by Mr. EVERETT, a member from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House aletter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an additional estimate 
of deficiency in the appropriation for printing and binding for 
the current fiseal year, submitted by the Publie Printer; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

SITE FOR MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House aletter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to House resolu- 
tion dated May 23, information as to t steps have been taken 
toward securing a site for the mint in the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY BRIDGE BILL. 

TheSPEAKER alsolaid before the House a bill (H. R. 6448) to 
authorize the New York and New Jersey ae Companies to 
construct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the Stateof New Jersey, with amend- 
mentsof the Senate thereto. 

On motion of Mr. DUNPHY, theSenate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

Mr. DUNPHY moved to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate amendments were coneurred in, and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. ALDERSON, by unanimous obtained leave of ab- 

sence, for this day, on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. GORMAN, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- | 


draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the case of John Wagner, Fifty-second Congress, no iiewe 
report having been made thereon. 
COMMODORE OSCAR C. BADGER, UNITED STATES NAVY. 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 4683) for the 
relief of Commodore Osear C. ger, United States Navy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent. of 
the Senate, to appoint Commodore Oscar C. ired list 
of the Navy, a rear-admiral on saitLretired List, 
the 12th day of August, A. D. 1885, the time of his retirement, he having 
been at that date at the head of thelist of commodores and first far promo- 
tion, but was disbarred therefrom by the law requiring all officers to re- 
tired at the age of 62 years. Upon promotion, as authorized by this act, he 
Shall be allowed the pay of a rear-admiral retired on account of age from 


the date of the passage of this act. 
; before unanimous consent is 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. 8S 
given for the consideration of that bill, I would like to hear 
, Commodore 


some ex ation of it. 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. 8 Badger 
having served from his youth with try in the Navy, and 
having been frequently commended for heroic conduct, reached 
that point in life where the law closed the door to promotion 
on account of age. He was 62 years of age just two months 
vious to the time when his promotion | have occurred. 
e was the only one of his class and rank when that door did 
. He has at different times represented the United States 
in several capacities, and has been obliged to expend large 
amounts of money, both on account of wounds incurred in the 
service and also on account of having been as com- 
mander of our squadron at Havre during the Exposition, 
to entertain numerousdistinguished guestsat his own expense— 
for it is weil known that our Government, unlike other nations, 
makes no allowance to its officers for such . 
Mr. SAYERS. The p of this bill is to put him on the 
retired list with the rank of an admiral? 
Mr. GRISSENHAINER. To puthim exactly where he would 
have been in two months but for the facts I have stated. 
Mr. SAYERS. Well, the same demand will be made from 
other sources if this is allowed. 
Mr. GEISSENH There can be no other similar cases. 


AINER. 
Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is the only case. 
Mr.SAYERS. But I mean applicants below that rank. 
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Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. There can not be any other. 
case. 

Mr.SAYERS. What ishe getting now onthe retired list? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. About $3,000, I think. 

Mr. SAYERS. Asa commodore? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Let me say to the gentleman 
that the Senate passed this bill unanimously. 

Mr. SAYERS. Under tho circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 
must object. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
fs. 1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March 
I, 1893; when the Speaker signed the same. 


JOSIAH. B. ORBISON. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (Hi. R.1279) for the relief of 
Josiah B. Orbison. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to the right of 
objection. 

he bill was read at length. 

Mr.COOMBS. Reserving the rightof objection, I think there 
should be some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the report had better be read. 
ee SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the report will 

read. 

The report was read at length. 

Mr. GORE. I would like to inquire if this bill has been 
considered ata Friday nightsession inCommittee of the Whole? 
Mr. PHILLIPS. No, sir. ; 

Mr. MCNAGNY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the Senate amendments 
te the bill (H. R. 6123) autho the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River at the foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was ag to. 

On motion of Mr. DALZELL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 

OMAHA INDIANS, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present.consideration of the bill (H. R. 6814) extending 
the time of payment to purchasers of lands of the Omaha tribe 
of Indians in Nebraska, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby. 
and directed 


to extend the time of ts of the purchase 

money due for land sold the Omaha Indian ion under the sale 

made. by virtue of ‘‘An act to provide for the peeeee peat the reservation 

of the ha tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ approved August 7, 1882, as follows: 

The time for the first payment is herr by extended until the ist day of De- 


cember, 1899, the a ta become due in one year thereafter, and 
the i to be and — in one year from the time fixed for 
the it: Provided, at 


the interest on said payments shall be 
at the time said La ag Sec- 
re of the Treasury shall re in the Treas 
as 


ents of interests are due; and the 

one te. hereafter eee cipal ee. 
; and shall pay over annually 

to be Phim anmall for the benefit of said Indians, 
in section three of said act, and the Secretary ofthe Treasury s 
terest that has been paid on land sold under said act to the 
Interior, to be by over to said tribe, to be dis 
bers thereof pro rata by the agent of said tribe, and all interest 
col Tre shall be oO 


thereafter 
ming into asury ver and distributed to said tribe 
annually in like manner: Provided, tthe said act of August 7, 1 ex- 


cept as Changed or modified by this act, shall reraainin full force and effect. 

Mr. COOMBS. It seems to me that this bill is of sufficient 
importance to require its consideration in the regular way. I 
reserve the right to object until I can hear some explanation of 
its provisions, or until the repert can be read. 

r. MEIKLEJOHN. The report is somewhat lengthy, andI 
can explain in a few words its purport. 

Under the act of 1882 a portion of the lands of the Omaha 
Indian Reservation in Nebraska was sold, and the last payment 
matured in 1885. In 1885 the time of nt was extended one 
year. In 1886 there was an extension of time two years on these 

yments; in 1888 an extension of two years was granted, and 
GB 1890 an extension of four years. This bill provides for an 
extension of three years, and its conditions are those contained 
in the act passed by ——o in 1890, save and except the 
amendments d.by Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
which are embodied in the bill. I ask consent that the bill as 
amended be considered by the House at this time. - 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will put 
into the Recorp the recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. bt i 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. It is incorporated in the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is satisfactory. ue 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SAYERS. I wovld ask if this has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. It was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and is indorsed by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner says: 

The bill under consideration does not nire the consent of the Indians to 
its provisions, and whether its effects, if it should become a law, would be 
beneficial or harmful to the interests of the Indians, I deem it my duty to 
note my objection to its passage unless it shall be soamended as to provide 
that it shall be of no foree oreffect until the consent of the Indians thereto 
shall have been first obtained in such manner and under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And requires the approval of the [Indians be- 
fore its ratification. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. The measure does not take effect until 
the consent of the Indians is obtained. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Your committee recommend that. the words “ ninety-nine,” in line 12, be 
stricken out and the words ‘ ninety-seven ’’ inserted. 

Strike out in line 21 the word “ thereof’’ and insert the word “thereon.” 

Add in line 30, after the word ‘‘manner,"’ the following: 

** Provided, however, That the interest of the purehaser in lands on which 
the payment of the purchase money is hereby extended shall be subject to 
taxation in the State in which they are situated, but any lien created thereby 
shall be subject to the lien of the United States for the unpaid purchase 
money; but this act shall be of no force and effect until the consent thereto 


of the Omaha Indians shall be obtained in such manner and under suchreg- 
ulaticns as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.”’ 


The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MEIKLEJOHN, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Task the adoption of the resolution which 
I send to the desk. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses.of the Committee on Naval Affairs, or of the 
subcommittee designated to conduct the investigation by the reso 
lution adopted > 1894, shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, not exceeding #1,C00; and the chairman of said committee, or of such 
subcommittee, is authorized to draw for the same on the Clerk of the House, 
insums not exceeding #500 at any one time. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution is made necessary by the | 
omission from the original resolution of the clause authorizing 
the committee to draw the money. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and adopted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. KILGORE, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave 
of absence on account of sickness in his family. 

Mr. GARDNER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely on account of sickness. 

Mr. COX. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the cail of committees 
for reports. 

UNITED STATES COURTS AT LAREDO, TEX. 

Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H.R. 7150) to provide for terms of the 
cireuit and district courts for the western judicial district of 
the State of Texas to be held at the city of Laredo, and for other 

urposes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 


TRIALS IN THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. POWERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 7293) to amend | 
chapter 167 of the acts of the Fifty-first Congress, approved 
April 26, 1890; which was referred to the House Calendar and, | 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
REMOVAL OF POSTAL EMPLOYES. 

Mr. DUNPHY, from the Committee on the Post-Office and | 
Post-Roads, reported back with amendment the bill (H.R. 5294) 
to te the removal of letter-carriers; which was referred | 
tothe House Calendar, and the aecompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 
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PAY OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 


Mr. DUNPHY also, from the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6685) to 
increase. the pay of letter-carriers; whieh was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

MINING CLAIMS. 

Mr. WEADOCK, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
reported back favorably the bill (H.R. 6558) to amend section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
mining claims; which was referred to the House Calendar, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

House bill No, 7123 and House bill No. 7171, relating to the 
same subject as the bill just reported, were, in accordance with 
the reeommendation of the committee, laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WATERTOWN, WIS. 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with amendment the bill (H.R. 2332 
for the erection of a public building at Watertown, Wis.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and the accompanying reportordered to be printed. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. BARWIG, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, reported back adversely the bill (H.R. 
4126) to authorize and direct the Seeretary of the Treasury to 
discontinue the office of collector of customs at certain ports, 
and for other purposes; which was laid on the table, and the ac- 
eompanying report ordered to be printed. 

REPEAL OF THE 10 PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANKS. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the order adopted yester- 
day, the House now proceeds to the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax of 
10 per cent on notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 
The previous question has been ordered on the pending amend- 
ments and on the bill, but by unanimous consent debate is per- 
mitted this morning; the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. TURNER] 
being entitled to fifteen minutes, and the gentleman from Maine 
toone hour and fourteen minutes. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under the existing 
tendencies and policies of this country its money has become 
concentrated in the hands of afew. When, therefore, the panic 
of last year occurred it was easily within the power of those few 
when they became alarmed to withdraw their money from cir- 
culation. That state of things actually occurred; and private 
credit promptly disappeared. Our system of business, having 
thus lost its lifeblood, lay prostrate and paralyzed. In this ex- 
igency the banks of the country made certain paper issues 
amounting to about $40,000,000, which served the temporary 
purpose then needed, and enabled actual necessary transactions 
to be conducted. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency have reported to 
the House, with their favorable recommendation, a proposition 
to relieve from the penalty the issues thus made to the country 
to relieve its wants. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has offered an amend- 
ment to the proposition of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
[ 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that if paper issued contrary to law and 
circulated in the midst of a panic, when there was no other 
money accessible—if that kind of money is entitled to a remis 
sion of the 10 per cent penalty, consistency would require that 
we should abolish the penalty and relieve such paper from it 
when issued under ordinary and normal conditions, and when it 
has to compete with the best money in the world. 

In the early part of this century our public men greatly dil- 
fered about the competency of Congress to charter a national 
bank. That contention was settled by the Supreme Court in 
favor of the power. There wasalso agreat difference of nee 
between our public men as to the power of the States to charter 
banks of issue. That contention was alsosettled by the Supreme 
Court in favor of the power. 

In the case of Maryland and McCulloch, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the Congress of the United States 
could not levy a tax on a branch of the national bank, because, 
arguing philosophically, as he always did, Chief Justice Marshall 
insisted that that power could not exist, because it would imply 
the power to destroy the national bank. And yet, long after 
Marshall was dead and his great colleagues on the bench had 
disappeared from the scene, that same high court, although it 
had deeided that the States had the power to charter banks of 
issue, held nevertheless that Congress had the power to destroy 
that power by taxation. 
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The inconsistency is glaring. The amendment of my friend 
from Tennessee |Mr. Cox] proposes to wipe out this discrimi- 
nation and to restore to the States a function conceded to them 
by the highest court in the world. 

How absurd, on the face of it, to concede that the States re- 
served the power tocharter banks of issue, and never reserved 
the power to protect them against destruction. 

But I have not time toelaborate thisargument. Mr. Speaker, 
by the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 
last year, made necessary by the existing panic, the Government 
has ceaced to add to the currency annually any sums commen- 
surate with our increase of population. 

By the terms on which the national banks do business, they 
will soon reach a state of dissolution on account of the maturity 
of their bonds; and the millions of currency which those insti- 
tutions supply wil! have to be retired. I ask, sir, is it not wise, 
is it not a proper subject for agreement between all parties, to 
anticipate that sonal and provide for the country an adequate 
banking system in advance of the emergency? 

While I would not strike down these national banks, I would, 
ere they reach the period of their extinction, provide them 
with competitors and also prudently provide their successors. 
We may thus make the transition without shock or convulsion. 
And the new banks of issue can enter the field before the veter- 
ans are mustered out of the service. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated on this floor that the banks of 
the States have no adequate foundation for a safe and stable cur- 
rency; and reference has been made to our past experience in 
onppons of the apprehension thus expressed. 

y honorable friend |Mr. SPRINGER], the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, who has reported the 
pending bill, and stoutly op the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. x}, has paraded here before the 
House a large volume, in which he said it was necessary for 
bankers to embody the information indispensable to the trans- 
action of their business in the bank currencies of the States. 
That volume, when examined, simply consists of the weekly 
yublications which were intended as a sort of directory or guide 
or all the banks, and when compiled and bound together made 
the iarge book which he displayed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand now a volume which is nec- 
essary to the business of the national banks of this country, and 
which is published semiannually as & guide and directory for 
these institutions. 

It is simply one of the appliances of modern commerce and 
a banking, and indispensable to the business of the coun- 

ry. 

Why, sir, going back to the period at which these banks were 
in existence, it is only necessary to remind gentlemen that the 
banks of issue of that era, with here and there a delinquentcor- 
poration, furnished a currency that was as good as any currency 
which the country had ever seen in its history. 

It was a currency which followed the experience of the first 
half of this century. It was a oar bottomed on the expe- 
rience that followed the panic of 1837. The banks which had 
thus given credit to their currency were put upon a basis which 
commanded the confidence and respect of all the world, and that 
little discount of | or 1¢ per cent, to which the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] referred, was simply the rate of ex- 
—e existing then on account of the conditions of trade then 
existing. 

Why, sir, at that time the rate of exchange between different 
sections of this country and between all parts of the world was 
high, and it was because commercial intercourse was difficult. 

At this time transportation is easy everywhere, and the tele- 

raph carries news on its wings wherever civilization exists; and 

nstead of the transactions between sections being conducted now 
so much as in the old way, on the basis of actual money, the 
principle of free and unrestricted commerce has enabled one sec- 
tion to pay another in its products, and thus very little money 
is necessary in the settlement of balances; and it is for that rea- 
son that the rate of exchange has gone down, and not because 
bank securities are any better than they were before the war. 

Let me illustrate that by the very example that the gentle- 
man from Illinois yw SPRINGER] referred to. He says tliat 
going back to the old State banking system is like going back 

the times when they had both State banks and.“ ioe 

Sad to pay «high tote of exchanges Siap Sane am 

pay a high rate of exc on any currency, - 

ply because it had only the ‘ gredrie schooner ” and did not have 

roads and steamboats and canals; but the State of Illinois can 
now pay its debts in New York by the easy and ch 

of its wheat, bacon, corn, and other products. Such 
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ess by which rates of exchange and interstate discounts have 
almost disappeared. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I need not pause to develop this argument. 
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It will readily occur to any gentleman familiar with modern 
methods. Is it possible that people who have made the most 
wonderful strides in all other departments of life, have unlearned 
the art of banking? Every commercial country has a system of 
banking peculiar to itself. France, England, Scotland, and 
Canada have various and safe systems of banking, under which 
the commerce of the world is conducted. Are the people of 
these States incapable of devising banks, and are they unworthy 
to be trusted? 

My friend from Peunsylvania [Mr. BRosIUS] stated the other 
day that these issues of State banks would be insecure, because, 
forsooth, they would in the Southern States be predicated upon 
their bonds, and amongst the rest he instanced the State of 
Georgia as guilty of repudiation. It was a bitter, unthinking 
taunt. The gentleman did not know what he was talking about. 
The State of Georgia to-day is paying bonds issued in a time of 
anarchy and confusion, under the administration of Governor 
Bullock, simply because they appeared to have been issued un- 
der the forms of law; but on the investigation of the bond issues 
of that period it was found that many of them were issued in vio- 
lation of law and in violation of notice issued to all the world 
by the treasurer of the State, and were delivered not to innocent 
purchasers, but to those who had joined in the conspiracy to loot 
the State. These latter bonds, so called, have not been paid. 

Let the gentleman call it repudiation or what not; it has been 
the very means by which these bonds of the State of Georgia, 
that we are paying to-day, are worth in the markets of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York as great a premium as the 4 per cents of 
those States are anywhere in the world. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. ]} 

Sir, if these people, out of the relics of better days, out of the 
ashes of their departed prosperity, could reinstate these great 
Commonwealths and restore their credit and sell their bonds to 
the world at a premium of 14 or 15 above par, [ ask if it is not 
reasonable to suppose they are capable of conducting banking 
operations. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 

Here the hammer tell.| 
. r. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman desire to proceed fur- 
ther: 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. I would like a few minutes more. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that the gentleman from Georgia be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not to interfere with the time yielded to 
this side? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly not. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the gentleman's time be- 
eae the same time is given to the other side. 

r. COX. hy certainiy, that is conceded. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, does this require 
unanimous consent? If this debate is to be prolonged through- 
out the entire day we would like to know it. We have been 
waiting for four days to call up the Indian appropriation bill, 
and we would like to know something about when we are going 
to have anopportunity tocallit up. If the consideration of that 
measure is not going to be entered on to-day we would like ta 
know. I make no objection. 

Mr.SPRINGER. I make the request that the gentleman from 
Georgia be allowed to conclude his remarks, and that an equal 
time ranted to the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia be permitted to 
conclude his remarks, the other side being given the same ex- 
tension as that which shall be used by the gentleman from 
Georgia. Isthereobjection? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly in- 
debted to the House for this unusual privilege, and I shall not 
abuse it. I shall not occupy but a moment or two more. I de- 
sired to repel the intimation that the banks of the States would 
issue anything but a reliable and sound currency, based on se- 
cure foundations, and upon the experience of modern fiscal insti- 
tutions. I believe that the States will find that noother money 
than that which is sound and safe will answer the demands of 
their own business; and inthe next place, if this money is floated 
at all under the charters of State banks, it will be because, like 
the issues of the banks before the war, it will have to compete 
with the gold and legal-tender money of the country. 

I favor the system, sir, because it enables the people of the va- 
rious communities and localities to utilize their local credits. I 
have no desire to make war on the national banks; they are ap- 
proaching the era of their termination. But in any event I 
would decentralize the power of these national banks and would 
disperse it all the people of all the sections of the coun- 
try. [Applanse.| We have, sir, inall those communities forms 
of loeal credit which have been considered the basis of sound 
banking throughout the world. We have State bonds that are 
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above par; we have municipal bonds that are above par; and we 
have personal credit under the liability clause of our banks of 
issue in the Southern States under which even the issues of 
antebellum State banks were made good after the assets of the 
banks had perished in the shock of a great war. 

But important as this question is, I believe that the country 
needs alsoan opportunity to prosper under other legislation now 
pending in Congress. We stand on the boundary between two 
eras. There is the past—let us forget it, with its trials, hard- 
ships, and bitterness! There is the future—let us thank God, 
and goforward! The people are standing upon the verge, await- 
ing the signal to enter upon new conquests and new glories! 
And there is a hand which I know is waiting, with ill-concealed 
impatience, to touch the electric button which shall again set 
in motion all the industries of this great country. God speed 
the day! [Prolonged applause. | 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that under the 
arrangement I have contrel of one hour and twenty-nine min- 
utes? 

The SPEAKER. One hour and nineteen minutes. 
tleman from Georgia occupied only five minutes additional. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MEIKLEJOHN]. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Mr. Speaker, I listened to the earnest 
argument of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] yesterday, 
to the effect that there was nodanger of returning to the State 
bank system of a quarter of acentury ago. I am not surprised 
at the earnestness with which gentlemen from Georgia advo- 
cate a return to the banking system of the fifties. I have be- 
fore me the General Session Lawsof the State of Georgia, passed 
in 1893. Instead of standing on theoriesadvanced by those who 
advocate a return to the State bank system, we have before us 
actual evidence of what we may expect in the way of State legis- 
lation if this bill shall pass. 

The act to which I refer is entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
issuance of circulating notes to the banks and banking associa- 
tions of this State, to provide for the protection of the same, and 
to provide for the protection of depositors of such banks or bank- 
ing associations, and for other purposes.” It was adopted on 
the 20th day of December, 1893, by the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia, in anticipation of the fulfillment of the Democratic 
platform and the passage of this bill. 

This act provides that the capital of every bank shall be paid 
in silver, gold, or currency; that one-half of that capital shall 
be kept on deposit in the vaulte of the bank for the redemption 
of its circulating medium; that one-fourth of that capital shall 
be invested in State and national bonds, and that one-fourth of 
it shall be invested in municipal and county bonds of the State 
of Georgia; that the amount of the capital invested in national 
bonds, State bonds, municipal and county bonds of the State of 
Georgia shall be deposited with the State treasurer, and that 
upon it he shall issue a circulating medium amounting to three 

es the amount of the capital held in the vaults of the bank 
for the redemption of its circulating medium. 

To illustrate, if the bank is capitalized for $1,000,000, $500,000 
would be kept in the vaults for the redemption of the circulat- 
ing medium; $250,000 would be invested in national and State 
bonds; $250,000 would be invested in municipal and county 
bonds. Upon those bonds there would be issued to the bank in- 
et under this act, passed in anticipation of the passage 

f this bill by Congress, a sum equal to three times $500,000, or a 
bank with a capital of $1,000,000 would receive a circulating me- 
dium of $1,500,000 of this State money. I wish to ask my friend, 
the ——- from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], who is a director of 
the National Bank of Franklin, how much of the money of a 
bank organized under this law of the State of Georgia he would 
desire to receive at the national bank in Franklin, Tenn. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporate in my remarks five sec- 
tions of this remarkable act which to-day is upon the statute 
books of the State of Georgia. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CABANISS. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska to another provision of the law to which 
he has referred. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
{[Mr. MEIKLEJOHN]} has expired. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. Inreply to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. CABANISS], who desires to call my attention to another 
provision of this act, [ will say that I will print with my re- 
marks the entire enactment. 

Mr. CABANISS. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the personal liability clause of that act, which makes each 
stockholder personally liable to the extent of his stock for the 
eee of the bank issues. ~ 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. To please the gentleman from Georgia, 
I will extend in my remarks the entire law. The laws of the 


The gen- 
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States under which wild-cat currency was issued had the same 
liability clause. The act passed by the Legislature of the State 


of Georgia is as follows: 


No. 344.—Circulation of notes by State banks. 


An act to authorize the issuance of circulating notes to the banks and bank- 
ing associations of this State, to provide for the protection of the same, 
to provide for the protection of depositors of such bank or banking asso- 
ciation, and for other purposes. 


SEcTION I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia, and il is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That from and after the passage of this 
act there shall be issued tothe banksand banking associations of this State 
circulating notes upon the terms and conditions set forth in the following 


sections of this act: 

Sec. Il. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the governor, 
the treasurer, and the comptroller-general of this State be, and they are 
hereby, constituted a commission authorized and required to cause to be 
engraved and printed, in the manner best calculated to guard against coun- 
terfeiting, such quantity of circulating notes inthe similitude of bank notes 


in blank of denominations not greater than $1,000 nor less than #1 as they 
may from time to time deem necessary to carry into effect the provisions of 
this act, and of such form as they vm prescribe. Before such circulating 
notes, orany part of the same, are delivered toa bank they shall be num- 
bered and registered in proper books to be provided and kept for the pur- 
pose in the office of the comptroller-general, and shall be countersigned by 

im in the presence of one or more of the commissioners, so that each de- 
nomination of such circulating notes shall be of the same similitude, and 
bear the uniform signature of such register. 

Seo. 1. Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That whenever any 
bank or i association, now or hereafter chartered by the laws of this 
State, shall desire to issue circulating notes, such bank or banking associa- 
tion shall make and file with the commissioners aforesaid a written applica- 
tion, verified by the oath of the president and cashier, and of a majority of 
the directors of such bank or banking association in which application shall 
be shown: First, the name of such bank or banking association; second, 
the place where its operation and business shall be carried on; third, the 
amount of its nn stock and the number of shares into which the same 
is divided; fourth, a transcript of the record of such bankor banking asso- 
ciation showing the names and places of residence of the shareholders, and 
the number of shares held by each of them; fifth, the amount of capital 
stock actually paid by each shareholder on his shares of stock; sixth, the 
compliance of such bank or banking association with all other conditions 
and requirements of this act necessary to authorize it to become a bank of 
issue as herein provided; seventh, that such application is made to enable 
it to avail itself of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 1V. Beit further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That when such 
application is filed, it shall be the duty of the commissioners aforesaid to 
inquire into thetruth of the recital of such seneanen, and they may re- 
quire of each or any of the shareholders of such bank a statement under his 
oath showing his financial condition, and may — of any officer or di- 
rector any other or further statement under oath showing the financial 
condition of the bank or of the shareholders. 

Src. V. Bait further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the capital 
stock of such bank or banking association shall not be less than $25,000, bona 
fide subscribed and fully paid in by the stockholders in gold, silver, or law- 
ful currency of the Uni States. 

Src. VI Beit further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That one-half of 
the cash paid in on the capital stock shall be set apart and kept on deposit 
in the vaults of said bank as a fund for the redemption of the bills issued by 
said bank, and shall be used for no other purpose. 

Sec. VIL Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the remain- 
ing half of the capital stock so paid in shall be invested in valid county, mu- 
nicipal, State, or United States bonds, as follows: Not less than one-half of 
said sum shall be invested in valid State bonds or bonds of the United 
States, but the balance may be invested in the valid bonds of any county or 
a in this State: Provided, however, That none of said bonds are 
below par of their face value: And provided further, That the commission- 
ers aforesaid shall approve such bonds. 

Sec. VILL Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That said bonds 
when so purchased by said banks or banking associations shall be deposited 
with the treasurer of the State of Georgia and by him safely kept until the 
same are released as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 1X. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That when such 
bank shall have complied with the provisions aforesaid, it shall be the duty 
of the said commissioners to issue to said bank such an amount of circulat- 
ing notes provided under section 2 of this act as will be equal to three times 
the amount of United States legal-tender coins or currency deposited in said 
bank under the provisions of section VI of this act; the circulating notes 
thus issued shall be of different denominations as the bank may prefer, num- 
bered, registered, and countersigned as aforesaid, and shall constitute a first 
and prior lien on all the assets of the bank. 

Sec. X. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the circulat- 
ing notes thus issued and put incirculation by such banks shall be promptly 
redeemed and paid in legal-tender United Statescoinor currency when pre- 
sented and payment demanded by the holder at the office of such bank, and 
failure or refusal by such bank to so promptly redeem and pay its said notes 
on demand, as aforesaid, shal! subject it to allthe penalties and liabilities 
now provided y the laws of this State. 

Sec. XI. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the bonds 
deposited with the treasurer of this State and also the United States legal- 
tender coin or currency set ry and kept on deposit in the vaults of said 
bank as provided in section of this act, and all other assets of the bank 
shall each and both be and remain security in pledge for the redemption and 
payment of the circulating notes aforesaid, and as additional security for 
such purpose the shareholders of said bank or banking association shall be, 
and they are, hereby made liable to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares, which liability shall be and remain an additional security for the 
redemption of such circulating notes, and whenever any impairment or 
reduction of the funds in the vaults of the bank devoted to the redemption 
of the bank's circulating notes shall occur, so that such fund amounts to 
less than one-third of the amount of outstanding circulating notes, such re- 
demption fund shall be immediately increased to an amount equal to one- 
third of the outstanding circulating notes of the bank. 

Sec. x11. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the personal 
liability of shareholders tothe amount of their stock, as provided in section 
2 of this act, shall not cease for the period of sixty days from date of any 
transfer of such shares of stock by them. 

Sec. xitt. Be & further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That such banks 
shall at all times have and Keep as a reserve fund, in cash, an amount equal 
to at least 3 cent of te amount of its deposits in such bank. 
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the amount of their Mability for the security of the circulating notes afore- 
said, shall equal the amount of their stock in such bank at the par value 
thereof: Provided, however, That such personal iiability is hereby pled 
first, for the security of the circulating notes aforesaid, and subject thereto 
for the security of anemners. 

Suc. XIV. Beit further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That whenever it 
shall pepear to the commissioners aforesaid that any such bank has pee. 
initted the reserve fund for security of — as aforesaid to fall below 
the amount preseribed in section 13 of act, commissioners shall at 
once notify such bank to make good such reserve; and if such bank shail 
fail for thirty days thereafter to make good such reserve, the governorshall 
direct the attorney-general to institute sages. gromnetings in the superior 
court where such bank is located for the appo tof areceiver, and forthe 
an and settlement of the affairs of such bank. 

Sec. . Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if poser 
time any of the bonds deposited by said bank, as hereinbeforerequired, shall 
become valueless or depreciated in value, the commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to require the banks to which the same belong to re- 
_— said bonds with good and valid bonds, so that the value of bonds 

eposited shall always remain equal to the amount of the deposit required 
by the nn of this act. 

Suc. XVI. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That thecommis- 
sioners shall make and deliver to every bank which may bonds with 
the treasurer of this State in the terms of this act a of attorney to 
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89 one with the treasurer shall not be withdrawn until said bank 
ve redeemed ail of its notes and paid all of itsde 


commissioners to the ury 
money of the United States, equivalentto its outstand- 
hall be entitied to withdraw its bonds 

ers, and the holders of said circulating 
notes shall thereafter ent the same t the State treasurer for redemp- 
tion. or payment, and said Stave pape ate bo same out of the 
said lawful money of jhe United States so paid by such bank or banking as- 
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half of the capital should be 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first banking law, in 1829, provided that no bank should 
commence business until one-half of its capital stock was paid 
ited in the vault of the bank and ex- 
amined by three commissioners appointed by the governor. 
The act of 1851 required that no bank should organize with a 
less capital than $100,000 or more than $1,000,000, and that one- 
paid in—not in gold and silver— 
and that the balance be paid in within one year after the bank 









One source santireatner tr: tecaemminians on specified date the condition | 
of the banks of the country under the system lies “i the fact he | WOR... ...............-...---- 
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Lack, State determined for itself the time for making these reports, and as 
a soemognence the dates of the returns, which are given in the tables men- 
in certain years and for certain States 


@ period of six and 
even nine months. Nor is it even certain that the aan of a 


ven State 


the banks of that State, unless it those of 

New England or of the State of New York. 
Tha several statements which have thus far been given in this report, to- 

gether with those dix, are the only ones known to be in 

existence which aim to show the condition in former years of all the State 

banks of the country, and the information they contain, though only ap- 

praxtmately correct, is still valuable and much sought for by writers upon 
nance and political economy: 


When the bank transferred to the auditor the bonds of any 
city or town in the Commonwealth, or the bonds of the New 
England States, New York, or of the United States, in an amount 
of not less than $50,000 and not exceeding 25 percent of the cap- 
ital of the bank, notes and bills were issued to the bank in an 
amount equal to the current market value of the bonds. The 
bank laws were amended in 1852 by an act in which it was 
specially provided that the conditions of the law relative to the 
examination of gold and silver in the vaults of the bank by the 
commissioners, and that banks should notissue bills toan amount 
exceeding 25 percent of their capital, should not apply to any 
bank after the passage of the act. 











mineieners, according to the form prescribed 
' Sel te chnalipenemenet an ties ent Seer eee : ide a oe 
such re- 
shallexhibitin detail and Under heads the resources and [sumer Cireulation.| Specie. | Capital. 
labilities of said bank at the close — Iie caches tite Re a ra ck 
commissioners Within five days after the receipt of a request $21, 172, 360 $3, 563, 782 $48, 270, 500 
commissioners, and the sume 25; 620, 472 3,731, 765 49, 050, 175 
in which sheriff's sales are ‘for the 24, 803, 758 3, 828, 403 54, 492, 660 
bank , vt the ex: of said ; and proof of 23, 116, 025 4, 409, 402 58, 632, 350 
shall be furnishedby said hank to said commissioners, as 25, 544, 315 4, 555, 571 58, 598, 800 
Said commissioners shall also have power to call for 18, 104, 827 3,611, 097 60, 319, 720 
any particular bank whenever in the judgment of 20; 839, 438 11, 112, 716 61, 819, 825 
ae eee sorte | ceeris| Samo 
a | wares| Saris] gntas 
nm * to > , 7 7 ° 
vaileanens such a ee said commissioners, and make | 1863................-...-.---- 29, 124, 000 9, 554, 000 G7, 544, 200 
thorough examination of the affairsof snch bank, with full toexamine % . 
any of the officers or agents of such bank:.on oath; and make a full and 
complete report of the condition of such bank or banks to said commis- AINE. 
Suc. XX. Beit further —— Thatit shall be un- nis cS 
lawful for any such Bank to loan in the more than 25cent of the $3, 254, 882 $622, 301 $8, 923, 000 
amount of its-capital stock to the directors thereof, or to loan 5, 817, 750 1, 182, 610 5, 913, 870 
cee Nee ea ee ee ee Se es 4, 628, 906 1, 163, 522 6, 398, 369 
Sec. XXTI. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it. shal! be 5, 057, 297 877, 166 7, 326, 302 
unlawful for such bank to loan any of its fands to any person or persons on 5, O77, 248 7538, 085 7, 899, ‘794 
etn aden, 4, 641, 646 ‘708, 143 8, 135, 735 
Suc, XXII. Beit the authority aforesaid, officer, 2,964, 827 615, 441 7, 614, 200 
SF tls aot ox either of thar all be guilty of felony shalt be‘ tianeis| Soe | 7600 
ished by imprisonment in the penitentiary fora term not iess than one year 4,318, 0 658,334 7, 036, 50 
nor more than years. ; i 
Seo. XXII. Be & enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no divi- 6, 488, 478 7aT, 145 7, 983, 000 
dend shall be declared by any such bank until after the net earnings 
O waninge ot the Deak, 208 no 4Svitend shall Ue declared at any HAMPSHIRE. 
time except from the net after therefrom 5 per cent of 
t be added to the as above 
Src. Be it Thatthe cashier | 1962 .......................... 31 | 62,625,707 $175, 157 83, 076, 000 
of vhe bank itself of the at ne Seo ce lt all 35 8,021,579 180, 239 3, 376, 000 
visions of this. act, be required to the governor of the eee 36 3, 079, 548 176, 434 3, 626, 000 
and suffi See ee en Se eee ike een ed 46 8, 589, 482 236, 411 4, 449, 300 
vaultof ee and that eee 49 8, 677, 689 236, 018 4, 831, 000 
faithful stewardship of said redem Se which, 47 2, 289, 939 275, 933 5, 041, 000 
in ali instances, ual of the paid-in capital of the bank, said | 1958 BB 3, 115, 648 294, 423 5, 041,000 
bond to be deposited the State treasurer and made payable to said | 1959. = - on ane ene Son ooe 
Bic: NAV. Bodh further enacted bythe authority foreaid, That altiaws and | ot | | Ba oe ai is Sat 08 
laws in conflict with this and Same are hereby repealed. | 1963.......................__. i 
parts A ; 
I will also in my remarks Se showing vERUONT. 
the number of frem to 1863, with a synopsis of r ry 
the laws under which —- incerporated, capital, eek 
cireulation, and figures used are those were 2 OT oe aie Oar os0 
compiled by the of the » Save and except for 40| 3,986,709 196, 680 3, 275, 656 
ears 43 no were 42 8, 704, 341 201, 548 3, 603, 460 
For those years I have compiled the data from Homan’s Mer- il Sear fences |  Soseers 
chants and rs’ Directory. “1958 4 8. 02s, 141 178. 556 4, 082 416 
The Seeretary of the Treasury, in speaking of the data on | 46} 3,882,983 198, 409 4, 029, 240 
State banks compiled by him, says: “ Se ian’ sae » ore on 
™ 
40 5, 621, 851 199, 313 8, 911, 000 
41 5, 622, 000 199, 000 8,911,000 
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1 
Year. eins Cireulation | Specie. Capital. 
Pa a amet — | 
LE cchisacumibbnesreamsoos 71 $3, 32 $414, 970 $14, 037, 441 
SE apg SE a a 77 4, 895, 529 | 359, 699 15, 917, 429 
ced 87 5, 035, 073 $12, 606 17, 511, 162 
Set al a NC ENR RR 92 | 5,404. 104 5, 767 18, G82, 802 
Se a | 98 5, 521, 909 | 548,348 | 20,275, 890 
ee $3 8, 192, 661 | 570,850 | 20,334,777 
SU sca aenaandiesGocebliteden ca 88} 2,644. 195 | 732,622 | 20,070, 741 
| | epteenimaneternnemane 99 | 3,318, 681 608.833} 20, 321, 089 
OO a a al 91} 3,558,295 450,929 | 20, 865, 569 
OR tee teas | we 3,772, 241 | 471,581 | 21,070,619 
GL 7... cneciaie ones | 90 3,305, 530 | 606,977 | 21,234,529 
NE see oe 88 6, 413, 404 | 505,270 | 20, 890, 129 
j | 
CONNECTICUT. 
51 7, 118, 625 | $825,379 | $12, 509, Ser 
53 10, 224, 441 1,145,857 | 13, 164, 504 
63 | 11,219,556 1, 207, 381 15, 597, S01 
68 | 6,871,102 $10,101 17, 147, 385 
71 9, 197, 762 1, 006, 493 18, 913, 372 
74 | 10,590, 421 1, 129, 708 19, 923, 553 
76| 6,380,247 915, 844 20, 917, 168 
74 | 7,561,519 989, 920 21, 512, 176 
74| 7,702,436 950, 753 21, 606, 997 
75 | 6,918,018 | 1, 529, 855 21, 794, 937 
75 | 13,842, 75 1,423,009 | 21,812, 943 


NEW YORK, 


The aggregate capital of a bank could not be less than $100,- 
000, and the bank was not to commence business until there was 
deposited with the Comptroller securities to the amount of $100,- 
000. The bonds required to be deposited by the act of 1840 were 
bonds issued by the State, and in ISH the Comptroller was au- 
thorized to receive bonds of the United States. 

The act of 1849 provided that one-half of the security deposited 
with the Comptroller for the circulation should be State bonds 
and the balance bonds of the United States. The Comptroller 

yas authorized by an act of 1848 to receive morfgages on real 
estate in lieu of these bonds to the amount equal to one-half of 
the circulation of the bank, such mortgages not to exceed two- 
fifths of the value of the land, ard no one mortgage should be in 
exeess of $5,000. The law required that no bank should for a 
space of more than twenty days have on hand at their place of 
business less than 12} per cent in specie of the amount of the 
bills and notes of the bank in circulation. 


























Year. Number.| Circulation.; Specie. Capital. 
1852 | $27,311,954 | $10,730,634} $59,026, 740 
1853 29, 934, 657 9,993,815 | 62, 207,216 
1854 32,573,189 | 14,160,905 | 79, 018, 980 
1855 31,507,780 | 13,661,565 | 83,773, 288 
1856 __. 31, 340,003 | 10,910,330 85, 589, 590 
1857 34,019,633 | 12,898,771 | 96, 381,301 
1958 23,899; 964 | 29,313, 421 | 107, 449, 143 
1859 _.. 28,507,990 | 28,335,984 110,258, 480 
1260... 29,959,506 | 20,921,545 111, 441, 320 
1861 28,299,950 | 26,427,334 | 111,821,957 
1862 30, 353,020 | 29,102,715; 109, 403, 379 
1863 39, 182, 819 7,808,047 | 108,668, 207 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
| | 

5 $11,993,456 | $6,685,729 | $18, 495, 187 
61 | 17,420,348 | 4,331,656 19, 768, 864 
64 | 16,739,069 3, 944, 602 19, 864, 825 
71 | 16,883,199 | 6,738, 650 22, 026, 596 
71 | 17,368,006 | 5,973,138 23, 609, 344 
76 |, 11,610,458 | 4,580, 528 25, 691, 439 
87 |* 11,980,480 | 11,345, 536 24, 565, 805 
90 | 13,132,892 8, 378, 474 25, 565, 582 
89 | 15,830,033 | 7,818,769 25, 808, 553 
1i1 16,384,643 | 11, 464, 600 26, 135, 680 
94 | 27,689,504} 9,407,234 | 25, 917, 650 

—_— ee — -—_—_—— ' — 

NEW JERSEY. 
| | a "ee 

a ee 29 $3, 126, 083 | $877,507 | 24,325,115 
38; 4,917,412 805, 533 5, 147, 741 
32 3, 552, 585 826, 452 5, 314, 885 
35 | 4,285, 079 782, 659 5, G82, 262 
46 4, 759, 855 849, 926 6, 582, 70 
47 3, 395, 986 1,308, 851 7, 494, 912 
46 | 4,054,770 952, 231 7, 360, 122 
9) 4, 811, 832 940, 700 7, 844, 412 
50 4, 164, 799 1, 049, 090 8, 246, 944 
51 | 3,927,535 1, 498, 103 8, 258, 912 
52} 8,172,398| 1,190,884 187, 162 
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Year. Number. Cirentation. | Specie. Capita 
1853 ........---------+-- ‘ 8770, 440 $205, 555 | 3610, 000 
Git ceencinc aces... 6 1, 286, 933 133, 387 | 1, 343, 185 
i tivieendiacnsntenesnce bon 10 1, 380, 901 | 90, 149 | 1, 308, 175 
1856... i ' 11 | 1, 192, 204 | 1, 403, 185 
0 11 | 1, 304, O04 | 1, 428, 185 
Bee ciatatcakeeneennsncu iL | 1 1, 355, O10 
1859 ...... qtladeetinmn adie 12 1, 688, 185 
SOOO wdensiepoceewconcccces | 12 1 1, 640, 775 
1861 aw iad = 8 ! 1. O88. 175 
i | 6 109, 865 
eae | 5 5. OOO 
' 
MARYLAND 

} 
ete ca eR ea ! 19 M, 234, 412 $2, 838, 07 1 $8, 064, 920 
ee IS Te 25 4, 918, 381 3, 405, 000 9, 55S, 41 
Si iharedpaidhets in ahildhdaekdiletsamacinadies 29 | 4, 118, 197 | 2, 987, 245 | 10, 411, 874 
ES SE aE 31 | 5, 297, 983 3, 388, 101 L1, 202, 6x 
ee ae St} «5,155,096 | 3, 522, B6t 12, 207,2 
og ee 31} 4,041, 021 | 5 
1859 Seariaal 32] 3,977,971 | 
a a a 3 4, 106, 869 | 
ote | 31 3,558, 247 | 
RO ENS 2 3, 794, 205 | 
elon ccc dactenatcantett anaes | 32 | 6, 649, 030 

t 
GEORGIA, 

i 
a ele at 8 $4,201,604} 81, 443,714 $3, 810, 400 
STS, De 18 9,518, 777 1, 576, 813 1%, 957, 600 
ag Ns 21 6, 698, 869 1, 451, 880 13, 413, 100 
hii inka apd 2 | 10, 092, 809 1, 955, 966 11, 508, 717 
1857 . 23 9, 147, O1L 1, 702, 108 15, 428, 690 
CC SE ! at) 5, 518, 425 1, 417, 45 16, O15, 254 
1859 23 11,687,582 | 3,751,988 12, 479, tL 
1860 . 29 8, 798, 100 | 3, 211, 974 16, 689, 560 
als 18 6, 040, 775 | 1, 681, 997 10, 357, 200 
AIR rs i 33} 5,000,000} 2 000,000 10, 689. 400 
1863 ..... } 33 5, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 10, 689, 400 


MISSOURI. 


The minimum capital of a bank was $1,000,000, and the bank 
was not allowed to commence business until one-tenth of the 
chartered capital stock was paid in gold and silver. 

The circulation was limited the first year to $2 for $1 of capi- 
tal stock paid in, in gold and silver. After the first year and 
within two years from the time of commencing business the 
amount could be increased to $2.50°for each $1 of stock thus paid 
in; and after two years the amount could be increased to 33 for 
each $1 of capital paid in, in gold or silver. : 

The amount of gold and silver on hand should not at any time 
be reduced to less than one-third of the amount of the notes and 
bills of the bank in cireulation. 

Each parent bank of one million of capital was authorized to 
have not less than two branches, each with a capital of not less 
than $100,000, and the aggregate of the same not to exceed two- 
fifths of the capital of the parent bank. 

Each parent bank witha capital of more than $1,000,000 to have 
not less than three branches, each with a capital of not less than 
$100,000, nor in the aggregate to exceed two-fifths of the capital 
of the parent bank. 

When $25,000 of the capital of the branch bank was paid in, 
the parent bank was to furnish the branch bank with a like 
amount in coin and the circulation for the branch bank would 
then issue on the coin in the same ratio as the circulation of the 
parent bank. 


Capital 
i 





umber.|Circulation.| Specie 
Cs 

| 

6| 8,427,720 | $1, 253, 311 | #1, 210, 622 

6| 2,487) 580 | 937,895 | 1/215, 406 

6 1, 460, 650 | 975, 491 1, 215, 398 

6 2, 805, 660 4, 355, 050 1, 215, 405 

6| 2,790, 380 1) 245, 184 1; 21%, 405 

10 1,718, 75 1, 424, 004 2, 620, 615 

29 6, 060, 120 3, 921, 789 5, 796, 781 

38 7, 884, 888 4, 160, 912 9, 082, 951 

ae eS cocctits | 42 8, 204, 845 3, 820, 530 11, 138, 899 

OS es ARBRE 42 6,511,851 | 2,967,108 | 11,249! 631 

SII ai - acserinjiendpdpshisndieiinntaniatitve | 42 | 4, 037, 277 3, 666, 017 TI, 247, 681 
' | 





LOUISIANA. 


In this State alone was there a law providing fora suitable 
reserve with which to redeem the circulation. 
The minimum capital of a bank was $100,000. 
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The circulation was based upon bonds of the United States, 
the State of Louisiana, or the consolidated debt of the city of 
New Orleans deposited with the auditor of state, and the bank 
received note or bills in an amount equal to the securities so de- 
posited. 

The bank was required to have on hand atall times in specie 
an amount equal to one-third of all their liabilities, and the two- 
thirds of their capital invested in specie funds and bills of ex- 
change maturing in ninety days which could not be renewed. 















































Year. N umber.| Circulation.| Specie. Capital. 
Sil Ghnissstihs Grp ih aoydptidianinameisniameias aert 29 $3, 514, 274 | $4, 355, 381 $12, 201, 870 
Pest nc ssnusm dsabiunbatiinmts se 29 4, 409, 271 5, 046, 990 10, 934, 130 
1854 ciieped tminontcdlnems 19 6, 969, 807 7, 468, 460 18, 359, 2491 
TU es Uae 19} 6,586, 601 6, 570, 568 20, 179, 107 
eed ee. re 1y 7,222,614] 8,191, 625 
SEs ee 19/ 9,1 162| 21 
CT ono ini nin handler irae 15 4, 336 70 22 
TT ilnirn na .cdl aretanempngpndeiiiieetl 12 9, 004 2 
A iene othe mabipeensad aie 13 11, 579, 31 
at obese 6, 181, 
i htekavednesecedndeussaie 6 8, 876, 519 | 
VIRGINIA. 
35 | $12, 020, 378 
55 14, 298, 792 2, ‘i 
58 | 10,834, 963 , 033, 
57 | 18,014,926 8,151,109 | 13, 600, 188 
57 | 12, 685, 627 3,092,741 | 13, 863, 000 
62 10, 347, 874 2,710, 777 14, 651, 600 
63 10, 340, 342 3, O77, 687 14, 685, 370 
65 9, 812, 197 2, 943, 652 16, 005, 1 
66 19, 817, 148 3, 017, 359 16, 486, 210 
70 , 000, 000 3, 000, 000 18, 824, 250 
70 12, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 18, 824, 250 
NORTH CAROLINA. . 
Sit titidnndtettiniitniin ola 20 84, 249, 883 81, 645, 029 | 83, 789, 250 
anee 4 4, 276, 978 1, 388, 545 | 3, 605, 000 
25 7, 320, 667 1, 857, 048 4, 818, 565 
26 6, 667, 762 1, 201, 436 5, 205, 073 
28 5, 750, 092 1, 360, 995 6, 631, 945 
28 6, 301, 262 1, 156, 993 6, 425, 250 
28] 5, 609, 427 1, 085, 869 6, 525, 100 
28 6, 202, 626 1, 248, 525 6, 522, 200 
A) 5, 504, 057 1, 617, 687 6, 626, 478 
31 5, 218, 598 1, 050, 715 7, 863, 466 
a 32 4, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 7, 985, 000 
-| 32 4, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 7, 985, 000 
} 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
9| $7,050,573 $1, 660, 550 89, 825, 685 
18 9, 715, 783 1, 621, 973 16, 073, 580 
te 19 6, 739, 623 1, 283, 284 16, 603, 253 
‘ abu 20 6, 504, 679 1, 228, 221 17, 516, 600 
se 20 10, 654, 652 1, 197, 774 14, 837, 642 
ae 20 6, 185, 825 1, 104, 128 14, 885, 631 
20} 9,170,333 2, 601, 414 14, 888, 451 
wesdecechcnsstal 20} 11,475,684 2, 324, 121 14, 962, 062 
Guiedennadies 20} 6,089,036 1, 628, 336 14, 952, 486 
eugene 20} 7,300,000 1, 500, 000 14, 916, 676 
20 7, 300, 000 1, 500, 000 14, 916, 676 
FLORIDA 
a esussecbbodiones 2| 188,040 / 882,878 | #900, 000 
iki chatsiihectnansaehidanien 2 116, 250 55, 071 425, 000 
1862 wkd ie 3 800, 000 | 73, 000 525, 000 
Se ilttrerisn<stin+eodaniietileten 3 300, 000 | 75, 000 | 525, 000 
ALABAMA. 
; 2| $2,763,015 | $1,175, 107 $2, 000, 000 
Soon) 4] Baim Ligiao) BS se 
, 
i 4 8, 467, 242 1, 274, 044 2, 297, 800 
ait ot 4 3, 177, 234 1, 189, 312 2, 297, 800 
eat 6 2, 581, 791 1, 302, 312 3, 235, 650 
6 6,651, 117 3. 371, 956 3, 663, 490 
S| femes| Rneie| Sere 
eniaceil 8 4,000,000 | 2,000, 000 4, 900, 000 
Ee ahaa ae 8 | 4,000,000} 2, 000, 000 4, 900, 000 
1| $161, 990 |... 8118, 460 
1 49, 925 $19,211 132, 726 
i 234, 745 5, 669 240, 165 
1 221, 760 8, 063 240, 165 
1 824, 080 7,744 240, 165 
i 556, 345 7,912 338, 000 
2 19, 400 591 1, 110, 000 
4} 1,000, 000 50, 000 838, 000 
4 306, 000 50, 000 800, 000 
4 300, 000 50, 000 800, 000 
4 300, 000 50, 000 800, 000 
‘4 300, 000 50, 000 | 400, 000 
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KENTUCKY. 
San EET —— -—— 
Year. [Number. | Circulation, Specie. | Capital. 
sD aaa es aaa >) | 
| 
4 #8, 823, 124 83, 634, 013 $7, 658, 700 
35 13, 573, 510 4, 596, 249 10, 869, 665 
34 8, 628, 046 | 4, 152, 988 10, 369, 717 
33 | 12,634,538} 4,611,766 | 10, 454,572 
35 18, 682, 215 | 4, 406, 106 10, 595, 305 
37 8, 884, 225 | 4, 027, 825 10, 782, 588 
37 14, 345, 696 | 4, 984, 141 12, 216, 725 
45 13, 520, 207 | 4, 602, 250 12, 835, 670 
43} 10,873,630 | 4,466,996 | 13,729,725 
44 7, 405, 015 | 5,991,015 13, 453, 306 
44 9, 035, 724 | 6, 322, 510 13, 798, 030 
TENNESSER., 
. : ; bl alec aes at 
3 $4, 879, 196 | #972, 034 #3, 460, 114 
28 6, 821, 836 1, 983, 790 6, 599, 872 
32 5, 850, 562 | 1, 473, 040 6,717, 848 
45 8, 518, 545 2, 231,418 8. 593, 603 
40 8, 401, 948 2, 094, 632 8, 454, 423 
39 6, 472, 822 2, 863, 018 8, 361, 357 
34 5, 588, 378 2, 267,710 8, 057, 037 
33 8, 844, 796 | 1, 284, 115 7, 985, 143 
14 4, 540, 906 | 55, 3, 561, 700 
——— aay a i ee —_——— 
MICHIGAN. 


The minimum capital of any bank was $500,000. The bank 
notes or bills were issued upon United States bonds, the bonds 
of the State of Michigan or of New York, either of the New 
England States or Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, or Ken- 
tucky, to an amount aunt to the value of the securities deposited 
with the State treasurer, which valuation was not to exceed 95 per 
cent of their par value or 95 per cent of the market value in the 
city of New York for the four weeks preceding the deposit of 
the bonds. 

No bank was to commence business until securities to the 
amount of $25,000 were deposited with the treasurer. 








ld acetic a 
Year. | umber. Circulation.| Specie. Capital. 











5 $920, 951 $161, 483 e361, 228 
5 896, 149 197, 294 : 
7 1, 270, 989 357, 672 1, 084, 718 
6 500, 942 143, 123 980, 416 
4 573, 840 152, 080 730, 438 
4 |, 549 92, 762 B41, 489 
4 364, 676 23, 776 851, 804 
3 331, 978 42, 018 745, 304 
4 222, 197 24,175 755, 465 
2 47, 510 28; 389 250, 

4 120, 124 37, 996 413.030 
4 131, 087 30, 339 416, 590 





INDIANA, 


By the act of 1855, a bank was required to have at leasta cap- 
ital of $50,000. When bonds of theUnited States or of any State 
to the amount of $50,000 were deposited with the State treasurer, 
the bank received in notes and bills $100 oneach $110 of the bonds 
so deposited. The entire circulation of the State was limited to 
$6,000,000 and the circulation of any bank to $200,000. 





| Capital. 











Year. Number, Circulation.| Specie. 
1 
14 8, 72, 193 1, 245, 407 2, 083, 007 
14 8, 860, 524 1, 308, 933 2, 083, 007 
44 7, 116, 827 1, 820, 760 5, 554, 562 
be 8, 165, 856 1, 894, 357 7, 281, 984 
46 | 4,516, 422 1,599, 014 4, 045, 825 
46! 4,731,705 1, 420, 076 4, 123, 089 
40 8, 363, 976 1, 261, 720 3,585, 922 
37 5, 379,938 1, 869; 000 3, 617, 629 
37 5, 290; 246 1,583, 540 4, 343, 210 
39} 5,705,201 2) 296, 648 4. 744, 570 
87 | 6,844, 700 4, 577, 259 4,579, 985 
| 6,782,800 | 3, 455, 731 5, 492, 885 
WISCONSIN. 


The aggregate capital stock of a bank was not to be less than 
$25,000 nor more than $500,000. 

When the bank deposited bonds of the United States or of any 
of the States with the treasurer of the State the stock was to be 
valued on the basis of quotations in the city of New York for the 
six months immediately preceding the deposit, and notes and 
bills were issued to the bank in an amount equal to the valua- 
tion of such bonds. ; 

The bank was allowed at any time to withdraw the bonds cf 
the United States and of any State held for the security and 
redemption of the bank circulation, and substitute in lieu 


— 


ta 
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thereof the bonds of any railroad company incorporated within 
the State, such substitution not to exceed one-half of the biils 
or notes issued to the bank. The bank could commence busi- 


ness whenever securities herein described, to the amount of 


$25,000, were deposited with the treasurer, irrespective of the 
amount of capital paid up. ain 
an Apnea ennaearen ——~ | ae... 
Year. Number.|Circulation.| Specie. | Capital. pond 
is ENT anita ta 10| 6485, 121 8182, 482 8600,000, 
MOE -.. Gipeslndaddudicceabn tune 23 740, 764 334, 383 1, 400, 000 
ee ae 32 1, 060, 165 531,713 1, 870, 000 
tiie ctacabeatantoes 49} 1,702,570 542, 938 2,955,000 | ren9 
Sia ae ee edd ndnaandh Cont 66 2,913, O71 576, 543 5,515,000 | rang 
Nii Cacros aves sccten a 98 4, 695, 170 708, 009 7, 995,000 | 1a54” 
CN NN 108 ' 429, 855 419, 947 7, 620, 000 | igen, 
SD Watibae «$i cdnacuseseess 110 4,310, 175 372, 518 6, 782, 000 | jaK6 
EDU ese beben wncveces) 60} 1,419, 428 304, 478 3, 807, 000 | i287 
WOOD ..25555--p oe ennees coe ene | 67 1, 600, 000 265,000} 3,473,000 | ja54 
seni ————— inns Ee 
1860 
MINNESOTA, 1861 
: . ° 1862 
The law provided that no bank could be organized with a cap- | 1s¢3 
ital of less than $25,000. 3 
When the bank deposited with the State auditor bonds of the 
United States or of any of the States, notes were issued to the | __ 
bank in a sum equal to the value of the bonds so deposited, based a. 
on the quotation of the bonds in the city of New York for the | j954 
six months preceding their deposit. The issue of the circulation | 1856 
was unlimited, and a bank could commence operation as soon as | 1857 


a deposit of bonds was made and the bank bills issued, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of capital stock paid up. 














umber. Circulation. 





Years 

ER . J scnadigy sos amen ei 2 848, 643 | $15, 272 | 

BD ccienx;tgnedpnatten ines deed 3 8, 702 2, 228 

DO tak rn ae th mow gaa 4 | ee 156,000 | ygn~ 

Gs Seals ewe } 7 198, 494 | 25, 658 318, 000 

— _ ——— - - 1859 - 
1860 . 

IOWA. 


The required capital stock of a bank was not less than $50,000 


Specie. 





1862 
1863 


which was to be paid up in cash, and bonds of the United States 
or of any State to the amount of $50,000 were deposited with the 
auditor, on which was issued notes and bills to the amount of 90 


per cent of the valuation of such bonds, to be determined by 
quotations in the city of New York for thirty days next preced- 


ing the date of their deposit. 


The bink was tokeep on hand at all times an amount of specie 
sufficient to redeem all bills or notes ‘‘as may be presented at : 


the place of payment.” They were required to keep a further 


| 
Capital. 
#50, 000 
156, 000 


and additional reserve on hand at all times in specie equal to 25 


No. of 
Years. | 
banks. 'Loans and 





1858 _ ae ene 


= 


Year. 











| siege | 
} 
| 


| ' 
jNumber.! Circulation.! 


| | 


12 #563, 806 255, 545 
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per cent of all deposits made in specie, and for other deposits a 
reserve of 25 per cent in notes and bills of the bank. 


Specie. Capital. 





13 689, 600 378, 080 
14 1, 281, 453 725, 443 
14 1, 310, 000 560, 000 
| 
OHIO. 


r 


70 | 811,545, 105 


68} 11,373,210 | 
68 9, 839, 008 | 
66 8, 074, 132 | 
65 9, 080, 589 | 


61 9, 153, 629 | 
49 6, 201, 286 | 
53 8, 040, 304 
2 7, 983, 889 
55 8, 143, 611 
55| 9,217,520 
85 | 9,057, 837 | 


ILLINOIS. 









29 | 2 2R3. 526 | 
26 9, 420, 985 | 
42 5, 534, 045 
45 5, 238, 930 
48 5, 707, 048 
74 8, 981, 723 


v4 11, O10, 837 
19 | 


23 $1, 351, 788 | 


} 
| 
} 
| 


1, 415, 076 | 


25 | 619, 286 | 


4 8353, 796 
6 41, 641 
2 23, 346 
6 600, 000 
6 600, 000 
1 16, 000 
1 16, 000 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





$350, 000 


5 

5 250, 000 
5 350, 000 
5) 350, 000 
5 | 350, 000 
5 | 350, 000 
5 | 350, 000 


#2, 806, 902 
2, 631, 319 
2, 319, 064 
1, 090, 105 
2,006, 809 | 
2,016, 814 | 
1, 734, 995 | 
1, 845, 441 
1, 828, 640 | 
2, 37, 466 | 
3, 655, 044 
8, 028, 285 | 


$419, 531 
505, 152 | 
750, 474 | 
635, 810 

233, 239 

260, 585 | 
223, 812 | 
302, 905 | 


“704, 018 | 


$300, 000 | 
300, 000 | 
300, 000 
200, 000 
300, 000 
209, 000 
200, 000 | 


Table showing the aggregate number of the State banks and their principal resources and liabilities from 1834 to 1883. 


Principal resources. 


















Principal liabilities 


#460, 450 
589, 130 
720, 390 
827, 220 





#7, 818, 761 
7, 115, 111 
8, 013, 154 
7, 100, 581 
6,491, 421 
6, 742, 421 
6, 560, 770 
6, 707, 151 
6, 890, 839 
7, 151,089 
5, 605, 950 


5, 674, 000 


$1, 702, 456 
2,513, 790 
3, 840, 046 
5, 872, 144 
4, 679, 325 
4, 000, 334 
5, 251, 225 


6, 750, 743 


RO4, S45 


£205, 000 
15, 000 
56, 000 
400, 000 
400, 000 
504, 000 

52, 000 








| Notes of| « - lian ; 
| ‘ Due from) Real es- | Specie Other re-| Capital | Circula- nae Due to | Other lt- 
discounts.| StcK8: “hanks. | tate. other | funds. | SPCcle. | gources.| stock. | tion. | DePOS!t8| Hanks | abilities. 
} | | banks. | | 
} | j } | | | 
506/8324, 119, 499] $6, 113, 195,827, 329, 645/810, 850, 090, #22, 154, 919 $26, 641,753... ____| $1, 723, 547 #200, 005,944 $04, 839, 570) $75, 666, 986 #26, 602,293)... 
704) 365, 163,834; 9, 210,579) 40, 084, 11, 140, 167) 21,086,301; 3, 061, 819.$43, 937,625) 4, 642, 124) 231, 250, 337; 103, 692,495) 83, 081, 365) 44, 972, 578 £19, 320, 475 
713) 457, 506,080, 11,709, 319) 51, 876, 14, 194, 375| 32, 115,138) 4, 800, 076) 40,019,594) 9,975, 226 251, 875, 292) 140, 301, 038) 115, 104, 440) 50, 402, 369, 25, 909, 234 
788) 525, 115, 702} 12) 407; 112) 59, 663, 19, 064, 451| 36,533,527} 5, 366, 500, 37, 915, 340| 10, 423, 630, 200,772, 091, 149, 185, 127, 397, 185, 62, 421, 118) 36, 560, 280 
829) 485, 631, 687) 33, 908, 604) 58, 195, 19, 075, 731) 24,964,257, — 904,006) 25, 184, 112) 24, 194, 117) 317, 636, 778) 116, 138,910] 84,601, 184 61, 015, 692) 50, 995, 679 
840, 492, 278,015) 36, 128, 464) 52, 898, 16, 607, 832| 27, 372, 766 8, 612, 567| 45, 132, 673) 28, 352, 248) 327, 132,512, 135, 170,995; 90, 240, 146, 53, 125, 508) 62, 046, 248 
901) 462, 896, 523, 42, 411,750) 41, 140, 29, 181, 919) 20, 797, 892) 3, 623, 874) 83, 105, 155) 24, 592, 580) 358, 442, 692) 106,968,572) 75, 606,857, 44, 159, 615) 43, 275, 183 
784) $86, 487, 662) 64,811, 135) 47. 877, $3, 524, 444) 25, 643. 447| | 3, 168, 708 34, 813,958 11,816, 609, 313,608, 950| 107,290,214) 64, 890, 101| 42,861,889) 42. 896. 226 
692) 323, 957, 569, 24, 585,540 30, 752, 83, 84 988 19, 432, 744| 3, 115, 327) 28,440,423; 8, 136,317) 260,171, 797| 83,734,011; 62, 408,870) 25, 863, 827) 12,775, 106 
691) 254, 544, 937) 28, 380, 050) 20, 666, 22, 828, 807) 13, 306,677) 6, 578, 83, 515, 806, 13, 343, 599| 228,861,948) 58,563,608) 56, 168,628 21,456,524, 7, 357, 033 
264, 905, 814 22, 858, 570! 35, 860, 22, 520, 863) 11, 672, 6, 729, 49, 898, 269| 12, 153, 693, 210,872,056) 75, 167,646) 84,550,785 51,908,024, 5,842, 010 
707| 288, 617, 131| 20, 356, 29, 619, 22, 17, 270 12, 040, 6, 786, 026) 44,241, 242) 10, 072, 466) 206,045,969) 89,608,711) 88,020,446) 26,337,440 5, 853, 902 
707 310) Ze oes 21, 486, 834) 31, 689, 19, 099,000; 12, 914, 8, 386, 478! 42,012,095) 7,913,501) 196, 894, 309) 105,552,427) 96,913,070, 28,218, 5€8) 5, : 
715) 310, 232, 20, 158, 351) 31, 788, 21, 219, 13, 112, 13, 789, 35, 132,516) 12, 206, 112) 203,070, 622) 105,519,766, 91,792,533) 28,539. 888) 4, 706, 077 
751) 344, 476, 26, 498, 054) 38, 904, 20, 530, 16, 427, 10, 489, 46, 360,765) 8, 229, 682, 204, 838, 175) 128, 506, 091/ 103, 226, 177, 39,414, 371; 5, 501, 401 
a 332, 323, 195) 23, 571, 575, 32, 228, 17, 491, 12, 708, 8, 680, 483) 43,619, 368] 7, 905, 463) 207, 309, 361) 114,743,415) 91, 178, 623) 30,095, 366) 6, 706, 357 
824) 364, 204, 078) 20,606,759) 41, 631, 20, 582, 166) 16, 303, 11, 603, 45, 379, 11, 949, 548) 217,317, 211) 131, 366,525) 109, 586, 505) 36,717,451) 8, 835, 300 
413, 756, 799) 22, 388, 50, 71 20, 219, 724) 17, 196, 15, 341, 48, 671,048| 8, 935, 972) 227, 807,553) 155, 165, 251) 128, 957,712) 46,416,924) 6, 438, 327 
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Mr. DINGLEY. I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. BrnGHaAy]). 


(Mr. BINGHAM withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. | 


See Ap- 


[Mr. HALL of Missouri withholds his remarks for revision. 
‘See Appendix.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. M».Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

[Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania withholds his remarks for 
revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Lyield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CocKRAN]. 
Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Speaker, under ordinary circumstances 


I would deem it my duty to support the amendment submitted. 


‘by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Cox], to repeal the tax 
of 10 per cent imposed upon notes issued by State banking asso- 
ciations. Lean not support it at‘this time, because, while I be- 
lieve thet’ to aueely a paper currency is essentially the task -or 
province of banking associations, and that the Government 
should be divorced from any power.of supplying paper money in 
the form of its own debts, yet while the Government's circula- 
tion is in actual existence, filling the channels.of commerce to 
their utmost.capacity and often to overflowing, I do not believe 
‘there: is roomiin our commercialssystem for a new form of cur- 
rency. 

If the gveenbacks and Treasury notes were withdrawn from 
circulation it would be the duty:of this House to immediately 
adopt some such measure asthat proposed In the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee the pending bill; and ‘thus 
‘throw back upon commeree through the banking institutions 
created by commerce the business of supplying the circulating 
medium, which is the lifeblood of commerce. Money should 
bear to commodities that relationship which commerce finds 
necessary for the circulation of industrial es and the 
only method ‘by which the proper volume of ‘currency can ‘be 
determined:is the demand for money which always es itself 
felt in the banking institutions of the country. 

Commerce. always demands the money which it needs to ac- 
complish the circulation of commodities, and the amount which 
is unnecessary to that purpose it can always draw from the 
capital of the country, swelling the volume to meet the neces- 
sities of trade and reducing the volume when the demands of 
trade are diminished. The operations of trade make manifest 
the amount of circulating: medium that may be-necessary to the 
transactionof business, and the business of banking is to aseer- 
— the requirementsof commeree in this respect.and. to supply 


jem. 
But when the Government has:choked the channels of cirou- 
lation by the issues of paper money, in the form of its own prom- 
ises to pay, there is no channel open toa currency based upon 
private capital, and, Mr. Speaker, it is only because I believe 
conditions do not now exist in which the form of currency con- 
templated by the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
can find room for cireulation in this country, that I oppose the 
amendment which he has offered. If the way wereclear for the 
adoption of such a form of currency it would, in my judgment, 
furnish ample means by which ‘these ‘great nesustinlen 


merce could be eae supplied. 
Mr. are ill the gentleman allow:me to ask him one 
uestion 

q Mr. COCKRAN. If I can have an-extension of time. 


Mr. OATES. Itisasimpleone. I desire to ask you if this 
repeal would not be.a’ in the direction :of accomplishing 
directly what yous t 

Mr. COCKRAN. "Thalieve it would be a step in the opposite 
direction; and itis for that reason I: the adoption of ‘the 
amendment. If the quitlaman-dilkaites ab hissattention I wil 
state to him precisely what I mean by that. “You have now in 


existence a paper currency f ‘by the Government which 
carries with ita lngth-tender-quali “33 

Its amount.does not depend | commercial . It 
remains the same whether the volume of commodities in circu- 
$500,000,000. Itismade a fixed amount, 
ata certain ‘time. 


I a ee and as conditions }. 
change every day it is impossible to establish ‘by a rule of law 
be necessary tosupply the vary- ‘ 


+he amount of currency that may 


— of trade. 


; , by this amendmenttosimply repeal.a method 
of ‘taxation which had for its object: to the banks. 
chartered by the National Government of the power ‘to issue 


r money. 
"Ties the badadiian’ fell.) 
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Mr. DINGLEY. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COCKRAN. While the conditions under which the Gov- 
ernment assumed the function of supplying paper money have 

sed away, the power to supply itis still maintained. I be- 
ieve that the national-bank notes are utterly inadequate to the 
necessities of the country. The system is utterly indefensible. 
You can not reconcile it with any principle of sound finance or 
economiclaws. It was established as a war measure, a device 
to take the gold from the banks for the use of the Government, 
the Governmentindorsing the paper of the banks in return for 
the amount of gold or coin which it had obtained from them. 

That system ought not to have existed one hour after the 
safety of the Government had been restored. The interference 
of Government with the supply of currency is a monstrous 

It is a'fountain of-evil,.a peril that hangs like a cloud 
over the commercial system of this country. But it exists; and 
my oe to the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Tennessee is that you leave the cloud undispelled; that you 
leave the peril hanging over our commercial system; that you 
leave the fountain of evil undisturbed, and yet proceed to fur- 
ther complicate our financial system by establishing a new form 
of currency which is irreconcilable with the existing monetary 
system, ‘vicious and indefensible though that system may be. 
Such a ‘course could result only in confusion and disaster. 

Mr. TERRY. What about the platform? 

Mr. COCKRAN. ‘The platform demanded the-repeal of this 
tax, and I believe in'the platform, but I'do:not believe in repeal- 
ing the tax haphazard. I believe in removing -every trace of 
the conditions under which that tax was im . T-will-go 
with the gentleman hand in hand to dothat. Follow me, and 
we will withdraw and cancel .all.these Treasury notes; we will 
establish a currency based,upon the wealth and the commerce 
of the country, promoting and facilitating the exchange of com- 
modities, giving to trade the circulation that is necessary to 
enterprise and prosperity. 

_s the hammer fell.] 

r. DINGLEY. I yield: three minutes to the gentleman from 
hens [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the people of this great country 
love their national money. The national money has endeared 
itself-to the hearts of the people by reason’of its solidity and its 
permanency, and because they know itis founded uponstability 
and stands as firm as the foundations of the Government itself. 

It is founded upon our: national:debt, and so.long as notes are 
issued upon that debt:-which is pledged to be redeemed by the 
faith of this Government, so long »will the national currency be 
regarded by the common poe of the country as: being the best 
‘money that we have ever ; preferable-even to gold or silver. 

The measure under consideration, to relieve the-certificates of 
the New York Clearing House and like institutions from the 
‘burden of the payment:of the 10 per cent:tax intended to be laid 
on State bank notes, is a proper measure, and one that must 
commend itself to the fair-minded of al parties. 

Itis in nosense a political question; and the circumstances 
that-called for the issuing of the certificates it is now proposed 
to relieve were of an extraordinary character,and when consid- 
ered justify and commend the measure to us as a proper one, as 
such foci was not the intention of the law. The proposed 
amendment.to the bill is quite another matter; intended as it is 
to remove'the 10 per cent tax imposed upon the notes of State 
banks, it is a direct thrust at the present monetary system, and 
the national-bank ‘of the country; and anyone 


“who believes in and is favorable to-a national ‘currency can not 


view the.amendment with: any degree of favor. 
‘* Sufficient unto'the day, is the evil thereof” is an old maxim 
to-meet the ordinary requirements of every- 
ipasmannetaineeienenapdigs ol nese 
t of a system or ‘policy ofa 
t it-to be. The 
bank system or law is far from being perfect; indeed, 


in some of its provisions it is j com) of, but so far 


i 
| 
E 
| 
: 
: 


“here is:no question‘but that our national system is 
we 


thave ever eet ee 
and can be made the best of any system in the world;, 
no sane man or sound financier can advance or contend with any 
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degree of belief in his own theories that the substitution for a 
national currency of forty-four different kinds of currency, or | 
as many kinds as we have States in the Union, regulated by 
forty-four State Legislatures, each with its own theories of 
currency and the usesof money and financialmanagement, would 
better the financial condition of the country or give a better | 
medium of exchange for our commodities than our present sys- | 
tem, and such a substitution will be so replete with danger and 
inconvenience and so subject to the whims and fancies of theo- 
rists and speculators that men who have the best interests of 





the country at heart can not contemplate the proposition for | 
such a change with any but the mostserious forebodings of finan- | 
| able per cent of its market value as security against deprecia- 
The old State bank system was so bad and unsatisfactory in | 


cial disaster. 


its day that the recollection of it is painful tocomtemplate, and 
it must be remembered that our country then contained but one- 
half the population, and did not transact more than one-third 
the business that is now transacted, and in that day the one- 
half almostof the time of a busy merchant was taken up in the 
examination of Bank Note Reporters and Detectives, and keep- 
ing himself posted as to the various State banks, their capital, 
resources, and value of their paper. It would be impossible 
now, in our present manner of doing business, to conduct the 
ordinary daily business of this country with a medium of ex- 
change similar to that of our old State banks. 

The enactment of an interstate-commerce law toregulate com- 
merece between the States proves the rapidity with which we are 
advancing, and in a business point of view State lines are—as 
they should be—almost entirely obliterated, and if the necessi- 
ties of commeree between the States for the purpose of trans- 
ane merchandise requires an interstate law enacted by Con- 
gress, how much more necessary it is that the monetary system 
of the country, in which all the people (not merchants and bhank- 
ers alone) are interested, should be national in its character and 
regulated by Congress, and as a bushel of wheat is a bushel of 
wheat in New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York, 
so should a paper dollar be, and the identification of the one in 
its. quality and worth should be as easy and as visible to the 
sense as the identification of the other. 

When the national debt is paid, there will be no good reason 
for not continuing a national king system, and continuing a 
national currency, but where, Mr. Speaker, is the necessity of 
paying off the national debt? Why notcontinueit as one of the 

rmanent things of the country, for the express purpose of 

ing a national currency upon? We can cer secure no 
better basis for an issue of currency than our national debt, and 
if it is not large enough, who can offer any good reason why it 
should-not be increased, and when could there be a better time 
for increasing the national debt than the mt? 

It isa fact well known that the entire country is now suffer- 
ing from such a stagnation and cessation of business enter- 

rises as has never before been known in our history, and 

rom all sources we hear complaints from thousands of anxious 
and willing workers with no work todo. Indeed all sources of 
industry seem to be paralyzed. Then why not the: Government 
commence a's of internal ae erect public build- 
ings in cities where they are needed for the proper transaction 
of our postal and other public business; enlarge and improveour 
Navy; aid in the maintenance of a public-road system im the 
country; widen, deepen, and improve our harbors; make navi- 
gable our great rivers; strengthen our seacoast defenses; con- 
nectthe Ohioand the Mississippi and the Great Lakes by acanal, 
and also the port of New York with the lakes by a canal; largely 


improve and make safe the levees of the Miss pi, and pro- 
tect the people of the low lands of the country bordering on its 
banks—as they should be—at public expense; quit the cheese- 

economy that is now practiced 


and gard 
i edhered to, and large army of the unemployed of the 
country could at once be putto workand prosperity would again 
be our guest. The country is inneed of internal improvements, 
ponte # roads and improved facilities for cheap trans- 


ity? 

I hardly expect, Mr. er, the Democratic party to be equal 
to this emergency; they have brought the country, by their 
threats of free tr: eee business affairs 

-and dalliance with important public measures, to its present un- 
fortunate condition; and as an additional menace it is now pro- 
to further unsettle the business of the country by destroy- 

g our banking system and by fleoding us with curreney whose 
owner and would in many cases be hard todiscover; and 
the attacks that have been made upon the national banking 


— by gentlemen upon the floor of this House proves that 
of “‘ States hts” still has a lodgment in the hearts 
and of the Bour Democracy; and it is again proven 


that experience fails to be a teacher to some men, We can 
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hardly expect prosperity and progress to again become our per- 
manent guest until the Government is directed by the grand 
old party, who believe in a nation superior to the State and not 
a nation subservient to the State. 

The present law could be amended so as to permit State and 
municipal bonds to be substituted for national bonds, and these 
could be accepted by the Comptroller as a substitute for the na- 
tional bonds that are now used as the basis for the national cur- 
rency, and in addition to these, we have the wealth of the moun- 
tains of Nevada, California, and Colorado, with their inexhaust- 
ible silver mines, the product of which can be placed in the 
vaults of the Governmentas bullion, and by deducting a reason- 


tion, the Government could issue its notes on this bullion, mm 
thus aid the silver producer: of the country by making it 
as it always has been, a basis for our national currency. 
This question, Mr. Speaker, is one of importance to all the 
people, and if the good sense and fertile genius of our people 
remain, we firmly believe that State bank notes will never 
again be substituted for notes issued by national authority, and 
sufficient ways and means will be found upon which to base a na- 


1d 


) 


als 





not commence the work at once and thus set the | 


tional currency and to continue a system that makes our mone) 
as national as our flag, and one that meets the requirements of 
every business imterest of the entire country and satisfies and 
protects all the people. 

The proposed bill is a just and correct one, and should receive 
the approval of this House; the amendment is vicious, a direct 
thrust at the prerogative of Congress, a step backwards, a res- 
urrection and rehabilitation of the pernicious doctrine and fal- 
lacy of ‘‘ State rights” that we fondly believed, and still believe. 
was forever settled at Appomattox. Oureurrency must continue 
to be as national as our flag,.and he who undertakes te make it 
different or otherwise commits a crime against our best inter- 
ests, and against the common people of this great nation, who as 
much deserve protection as the holder of the bonds or the ma- 
nipulators of the stock marketsof the world. With a well-regu- 
lated national currency in the hands of the people it is forever 
beyond the control of speculators, Shylocks, and plutocrats. 

Mr. Speaker, with the destruction of our industries, the re- 
peal of the laws insuring honest and fair elections, and now by 
an attack upon our monetary system, this Congress and the 
Democratic party is making a record that only awaits the op- 
portunity for the people to register their condemnation of it: 
and they will again ~hagate to therear a party that has proven 
itself to be so utterly incompetent and unable to direct and con- 
trol the affairs of the people of this the proudest and greatest 
of all nations. [Applause. 


[Mr. MAGUIRE addressed the House. See Appendix.| 


Mr. DINGLEY. Iyield fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. QuiGe]. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Speaker, behind this proposition to repeal 
the 10 per cent tax on the issues of State banks there is another 
idea than that of affecting values and of adding to a man’s wealth 
by processes that have their parallel only in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights, and that is the idea of State rights. It must 
be evident to everybody who has followed the course of this de- 
bate that as many votes will be cast here in behalf of the pend- 
ing amendment to vindicate Calhounism as to placate Coxeyism, 
though both of these motives will be curiously mixed in the 
same minds. 

To argue to the average Southern Democratsthe follies of Cal- 
hounism is, I know, as idle as to protest to the raven that its 
plumage is too dark. The answer in each case will be, ‘‘I can 
not help it; I was made that way.” But allowing for the devo- 
tion which every rn Democrat must feel in behalf of the 
principle for which he has sacrified so much and got so little, it 
is still feiz to ask him to give occasional consideration to the in- 
terests of the country asa whole, and to the fact that in our 
traffic with one another we know nothing of State lines or of any 
limiting coadition, political or physical. 

And ‘this brings me to remark, Mr. Speaker, that it is a con- 
stant allegation in the course of these financial debates that New 
| York does not understand the South and West; that :t does not 

know how big the country is, how vast are its resvurces, how 
immense its opportunities, how numerous its needs, and how 
diverse the interests of its people. But that is a great mistake, 
and you have only to reflect a little to see that it isa mistake. 
In fact you have only to ask yourselvesthis singlequestion: Have 

ou any need that you do not promptly communicate to New 
Yorke? Is there any interest of yours for which you do not seek 
the capital of Wall street? Is there any State west of the Alle- 
ghenies or south of the Potomac the rivers of whose prosperity 
are not fed by the « of New York? 

The parti sectionalism, whether they come with 
an apology or a defiance, that have been so often heard in these 
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financial debates, are a grave menace to the true interests of 
the country. 

When the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], for in- 
stance, asked his party associates to vote on a question affecting 
the currency of the people, not as the representatives of an en- 
lightened public sentiment, but as the blind slaves of a party 
caucus, he made a demand which their intelligence should have 
scorned and their patriotism should have spurned! When the 
gentleman from Nebraska — BRYAN], who I hope is going to 
vote right on this proposition, asked you to vote on the seigni- 
orage bill, not as Americans, but as estern men, he appealed 
to a sentiment and sought to revive here a feeling which, God 
knows, has done this nation injury enough. When partisanship 
and sectionalism are the grounds on which gentlemen claim sup- 
port, they furnish the best reasons in the world why they and 
their schemes and their leadership should be repudiated. 

Mr. Speaker, this country of ours is suffering just now from 
a bad case of mental myosis. It isepidemic. Itseems not merely 
to shorten the vision, but to intoxicate the brain and to pro- 
duce a general disquietude and a disposition to quarrel with 
everybody and anybody who seems to be the least bit prosper- 
ous. It was this spirit, gentlemen, that gave office to the Dem- 
ocratic party in 1892. Tt is this spirit to which those gentlemen 
over there are indebted for the seats they occupy—for their 100 
majority on the floor of this House. It is this spirit against 
which the people of the country are now protesting when they 
say to- you that if ba do not want to lose your jobs any more 
than they want to lose theirs, you will have a care what kind 
of values you reduce. 

The Democratic party, Mr. Speaker, went to the country in 
1892 as the organ of unrest. They were willing to mean any- 
thing that anybody wanted they should mean; and if he did not 
know what he wanted, they were willing to mean that, too. 
And the scale was turned in their favor by that weird combina- 
tion of restless characters who never know when they are well 
off—who do not like the sunshine because it is too warm, nor 
the shadow because it istoo dark, nor the storm because it is too 
violent, nor the zephyr because itis too gentle—who have neither 
memory to tell them of the past, nor foresight to warn them of 
the future, and who go upon the theory that whatever is is 
wrong! 

The spirit of socialism gave office to the Democratic party and 
holds them now to their bargain. They must make war on 
vested rights. They must make it expensive to be frugal. 
They must bridle sagacity andcurbenterprise. By some means 
or another they must contrive to render sloth as protitable as 
industry and to guarantee to extravagance all the rewards of 
thrift. They are under bond to do the wild and reckless things 
which the spirit of socialism, called by various names, imagines 
to tend in these leveling directions. Youdon'tdare todo them 

addressing the Democraticside]. Youdon’tdare not to dothem. 

ou advance and you retreat. You circle this way and you 
circle that, a plague to those you menace and an exasperation to 
those that cry you on! 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the conservative instincts of the 
House against this legislation. There is no need forit. The 
Democratic party can not afford it. Do you gentlemen who com- 
pose the majority imagine that you can afford to earn a larger 
measure of public distrust and apprehension than you have al- 
ready excited? During the few brief months of your existence 
as a government you have laid a paralysis upon the productive 
forces of the people. 

At that very second of time when it appeared that the Demo- 
cratic party was in a position to a law—when it was plain 
that it had secured not only the ar and the House, but 
the Senate as well—when from the legislative entanglements of 
the Western States there issued enough Democratic Senators to 
make a sure and sufficient Democratic majority in the Senate— 
at that very second of time the fires were drawn from under the 
furnaces, the mill wheels slowed down, capital went into retire- 
ment, and the working people of the country began to receive 
envelopes that contained, not a pay check, but a notice to quit. 

It was your constant allegation when the Republican —s 
was in control of public affairs, thatits policy fostered “ strikes.” 

Well, if it is any comfort to U, you are entitled to the ad- 
mission that labor is not ‘gtriking *much now. There are few 
sounds of labor controversies now; and the few we hear are 
sounds, not of manly contention, but of abject despair. The 
workingman, with an American President and an American 
Congress hewing and slashing at the foundations of American 
ainewy: is not erect upon his feet demanding his views of his 
r ‘ 

nstead he stands in pitiful destitution, out for work, 
work for any length of time and at any price for labor. 
you gentlemen think that this is the to send the country 


‘nto another financial crisis? Do you think that this is a time 
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to rush the country forward to the point where the creditor 
classes will be demanding gold contracts and the debtor classes 
will be compelled to pay with gold and sell for whatever they 
can get? you do, go ahead with your schemes to inflate the 
currency, but know theforfeit. There is just one thing that can 
happen to the Democratic party worse than what is going to 


happen anyhow. It must be defeated. It may be annihilated! 
(Apense.) 
return the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 


Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be entire agree- 
ment between gentlemen who support the pending amendment 
looking to the restoration of State banks of issue and gentlemen 
who favor a national system, that banks of issue are indispensa- 
ble in any currency system adapted to modern business. 

This is an important recognition of the fact universally re- 
cognized by all practical financiers, that modern business can 
not be successfully carried on with coin alone. Coin is indis- 
pensable as a measure and basis, but it is too cumbersome and 
too expensive for the gigantic exchanges of the civilized coun- 
tries of to-day. Not only that, but its volume can not readily 
respond to the fluctuating demand for a circulating medium. 


BANKS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


For that great volume of circulating medium needed to rep- 
resent consumable wealth in the process of distribution and adap- 
tation to meet the wantsof men—a circulating medium which 
is practically redeemed in the equivalent of coin, when such 
consumable wealth reaches the consumer—there is no currency 
comparable with that issued by banking institutions. It is re- 
sponsive to the demands of business as no other circulating 
medium can be, provided the banking system is so adjusted that 
it is for the benefit of the bank to increase its circulating notes 
when business desires to have them, and for its interest to re- 
deem them when business does not want them. Such circulat- 
ing notesare the most economical circulating medium known to 
man—far more economical and convenient than gold or silver; 
and in proportion as they are used a smaller amount of coin is 
required, 

redit notes issued by Government are more expensive than, 
and not 60 well adapted for use as a circulating medium as the 
circulating notes of banks. They can not be elastic, for the 
reason that they can not be issued in response to the demands 
of business, but according to the necessities of the Treasury. 
They represent debt—wealth consumed, not wealth existing. 
Their value depends upon coin redemption by the Government, 
and exp..rience shows that such redemption too frequently fails 
at the criticaltime. They become the football of a class of poli- 
ticians, whocare little and know less about the principles of sound 
finance. While for the present we shall retain in our volume of 
circulating medium our Treasury notes, which are practically a 
forced loan, yet their presence compels the Government to doa 
banking business atgreatexpense and much peril to our finances; 
for the reason that a government whose notes represent wealth 
consumed requires a much larger gold reserve than does a bank 
whose notes represent wealth in process of distribution. 

In addition to these objections to the issue of Government 
credit notes in time of , there is the further objection 
that the nation saves not ing, even temporarily, by so doing. 
For on every dollar which it issues it must bear the expense 
of the interest on the necessary coin redemption fund, which 
is 1 per cent (one dollar gold redemption fund for every three 
dollars of notes issued being the minimum of safety for further 
issues), and must lose the 1 per cent tax on bank circulation, as 
well as the 14 per cent municipal or State tax on bank shares 
which represent Government bonds that are non-taxable except 
when invested in the capital stock of national banks, makin 
a total cost of 34 per cent in addition to the cost of issue an 
maintenance, when the Government can borrow all the money 
it needs for less than 3 per cent. 

Some idea of the extent to which banking facilities furnish 
substitutes for money in promoting moves I thus rendering 
less and less coin nece in business, and of the magnitude 
of the saving to the people thereby, may be obtained when I 
mention the fact that, according to the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for the year ending October 1, 1892, the national 
banks of this country received $120,000,000,000, four hundred 
millions per day, and disbursed the same, and that only 10 per 
cent of the amount, forty millions per day, was in money of all 
kinds, and only 14 per cent, or $5,000,000 — day, in coin. 

In the same year these banks issued thirteen thousand mil- 
lions in bills of exchange for the purpose of effecting exchanges 
between distant points, with the use of very little money. 

It must be borne in mind that the chicf part of the loanable 
funds even of banks of issue is not their circulating notes, or 
even their capital, but their deposits drawn from every class of 
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society, and consisting mainly of money that would have been 
idle if banks had not inspired confidence and drawn it from pri- | 
vate hoards. Thus of the twenty-eight hundred millions of 
loanable funds of national banks, eighteen hundred millions are | 
commercial deposits, and only two hundred millions circulating 
notes. Savings banks in 1892 received seventeen hundred and 
fifty-eight millions of deposits, and private and State banks ten 
hundred and sixty millions; making a total of forty-six hundred 
millions of deposits in all kinds of banks, available in large part | 
as productive capital, and practically performing monetary 
services. 


OBJECTION TO BANKS OF ISSUE, 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is objected that banks ought not to be 
trusted with the control of any part of the volume of the cur- 
rency. 

Who is it that ought to determine what the volume of cur- 
rency is that any people desire? Can I determine? Can you? 
Can a majority of this House determine beforehand the volume | 
of money that is required at any stageof business? Wecannot. | 
No body of men was ever wise enough to determine it. What | 
does determine then, in any sound currency, the volume of cur- | 
rency required for business? 

Who, in free coinage of gold or silver, determines what the 
volume is that shall be coined? It is the demand of business | 
which determines it. ‘When there is a demand for more coin 
the private owners of the coin take their bullion to the mints, 
where it iscoined. Doesthe Government determineit? Not at 
all. The private holders of bullion determine it; and they are 
moved by demand. 

All that Government has todo with coinage in such cases is 
to ese upon private bullionastamp certifying it has the weight 
and fineness required by law, which makes its value accord with 
the denomination indicated by the stamp. 

So, under a paper currency, whether representative orcredit, 
the demands of business should determine the amount which | 
shall be issued; and when you have a system of banks of issue | 
that responds to the demands of business(and it will do sowhen- | 
ever there is a ae in it), when there is more money needed, | 
then more will issued by the banks, because each bank can 
tell what the business demands are on it. They can make a | 
profit upon it; and when business does not demand it, it-will be | 
returned to the banks and redeemed, because the holders do not | 
need it. That is a sound currency system, elastic, flexible, and | 
responsive to the demands of business. 

All that Government has to do with it is to regulate and con- 
trol its issue and so guard its redemption and convertibility as to 
inspire confidence that it is the equivalent of value of the stand- 
ard coins which it professes to represent; and that control of 
Government is as indispensable as the control of coinage. 

Hence I say that no Congress, and no oe of men, however 
wise, can determine the volume of currency that may be needed 
atany time. The demands of business determine that, and it is 
only through banks of issue that youcan have the demands of 
business determining the volume of currency, outside of coin. 
And the demands of business also determine the amount of coin 
that should be in circulation at any time. 

It all resolves itself into that, and gentlemen who declaim 
about national bankers, or any bankers, controlling the volume 
of currency, forget that in issuing circulating notes by banks, as 
well as in coining money, it is the demands of business pressing 
upon the issuer of money, whether for coining, or upon the 
banks that may issue, that determine whether they will issue 
more. And if they can makea profit—in other words, if business 
demands it—they will issue it, and if business does not demand it 
they will draw it in, because all the time that it remains out 
and is not being loaned and in use it subjects the bank to ex- 





nse. 

I repeat, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that it is to me an encour- 
aging indication that so large a proportion of the membership 
of this House seem to accept the view not only that capital in- 
vested in banking institutions is subserving an important pub- 
lic interest, but also that banksof issue are indispensable for the 
issue of that portion of the volume of our currency that gives 
elasticity to the circulating medium. 


WHO SHALL CONTROL BANKS OF ISSUE. 


The point at issue is whether banks of issue shall constitute 
one uniform system under national control, or, in whole or in 
part, forty-four different systems under the control of forty-four 
different States. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM REQUIRES MODIFICATION, 


Mr. Speaker, those who favor one uniform national system do 
not by any means desire to be understood as intimating that the 
present national system does not require important modifica- 
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tions in order to adapt it to existing conditions. For the con- 
ditions existing at the time of its establishment, it proved 
remarkably well adapted, especially afterit was made a free sys- 
tem. ‘Those who opposed itwhen it was established came after- 
wards to recognize its wonderful strength. Senator, now Min- 
ister Bayard, of Delaware, voiced the judgment of the ablest 
statesmen when he said in 1882 that it was the best banking sys- 
tem ever established. 

Iu the progress of time, with the scarcity and high price of 
United States bonds, which have rendered the issue of cireula- 
ting notes profitless, it has inevitably become inelastic, and re- 
quires not an abandonment of the national system, but such 
changes as will make it responsive to the business requirements. 
Gentlemen who complain that in certain parts of this country 








| the unnecessarily large security required under the present 
| requirements for the issue of circulating notes renders the sys- 
| tem unadapted to their situation should unite in supporting 
| such changes in our national system as will remove these difl 


culties, instead of proposing to discard that system and {ice to 
forty-four State systems, which, from the nature of the case, en 
not furnish a safe, convertible,economical, and uniform cur- 
rency. 

I confess that I can not understand why gentlemen who com 
piain that the unnecessarily large security required by the na- 
tional system renders it impracticable to use it in many partsof 
the South should so generally be found opposing amendments 
reducing this security; and especially why those gentlemen are 
ready for a State system like that of Georgia, which allows an 
issue of circulating notes to the extent of three times the capi- 
tal of a State bank, yet oppose allowing a national bank to issue 
notes to the extent of more than 90 per cent of the capital. 

One thing is certain, and that is that it requires less security 
to make circulating notes safe and convertible under a national 
than under a State system, because in the national system every 
bank must receive the notes of every other national bank at pir, 
while this would be impossible under forty-four different State 
systems. 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM SHOULD BE NATIONAL 

Mr. Speaker, the control of the circulating medium, whether 
coin or paper, should rest in the nation. ‘That the framers of the 
Constitution so intended has been amply demonstrated. That 
our experience with State banks of issue before the war and 
our experience with the present national system have demon- 
strated the superiority of the latter can not be successfully con- 
troverted. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] yesterday asked why 
the nation should regulate circulating notes of banks any more 
than the character of tallow dips. I was astonished at the puar- 
allel, for the gentleman is too well versed in finance not to ap- 

reciate the fact that the regulation of the circulating medium 
is a very different thing from the regulation of any article of 
merchandise. It isa very different thing even from the regula- 
tion of checks or bills of exchange, for they do not possess the 
circulating quality. 

Whatever possesses the circulating ay t. €., ilsaccepted at 
par by all persons within our nation in exchange for their pro- 
ducts and passes from person to person by simple delivery—and it 
needs not the legal-tender quality to thus circulate—is an instru- 
ment of inter-state commerce which the nation alone can prop- 
erly control: indeed, to all intents and purposes, is money. 

A circulating medium confined to a State, if that were possi- 
ble, would be a curse and nota blessing. It would be far worse 
than the restriction of the navigation of vessels to the waters of 
the State of originor the stoppage of through trains atthe State 
border and the transfer of freight and passengers to cars run- 
ning only in a single State. Youcan not have a local interstate 
commerce nor a good currency that shall be simply local. Gen- 
tlemen who have invoked a State currency that can not cross 
the border, ignore the fact that trade is interstate, and a cur- 
rency which is subjected to discount whenever it leaves the 
point of issue subjects the people of the State which uses sucha 
currency to pay just as much more for everything they buy as 
their currency has depreciated. 

Convenience and economy demand that currency shail be uni- 
form, and be subject to the same regulations and have the same 
value in Maine as in Georgia, in Texas ss in New York; and it 
is utterly impossible to have circulating notes issued by forty 
four different States uniform in value all over the Union, asthe 
national-bank currency is. 

The gentleman from Ohio |[Mr. HARTER] asked yesterday if 
the people of a State are not as well qualified to regulate banks 
of issue as the General Government is to regulate it for them? 
That is not the question at all. The people act through the 
General Government just the same as they do through the States. 
It is a question of in what direction the people shallact. Inthe 
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matter of currency, just as in the matter of interstate commerce, 
it is the duty of the people to act through the nation, and not as 
in local matters to act through the State. 

The people of Georgia are just as ably and ee repre- 
sented upon this floor as they are in the Legislature of Georgia; 
only they are dealing here with national matters, and in the 
Legislature they are dealing with local matters. Currency is a 
matter of nitional concern—not simply local; and no State Leg- 
isiatures have any more to do with a circulating medium than 
they do with the maintenance of an army, or the establishment 
of a navy, or the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 


SAFETY AND CONVERTIBILITY. 


Mr. Speaker, no bank notes, no paper money, is good which 
is not believed by the people to be both safe and convertible— 
sure to be puid finally, and certainly exchangeable for coin, 
and in all markets in all parts of the country for products at an 
equivalent of coin. And nothing can give that assurance but 
actual provision by the issuing bank or other authority for such 
redemption and conversion, 

We have tried the national-bank notes for thirty years; have 
issued fifteen hundred and twenty-one millions of them; they 
have everywhere been received at par, and no holder has lost a 
doliar by them. We tried the Statesystem for more than thirty 
years previo ‘sly to the inauguration of the national system, and 
millions upon millions were lost to the people through their is- 
sues of notes. 

There was nota year that the notes of nearly every State bank 
were not at a discount of from + to 20 per centin thecommercial 
centers outside of the State where issued. The losses by dis- 
counts and brokerages, as well as by failures, were enormous. 


Business was seriously interfered with by the fact that the cir- 
culating medium outside of coin was so poor. 

The expense of the unsatisfactory State system was enormous. 
In bilis of exchange alone it is stated that under the national 
system the saving is one hundred and twenty millions per an- 
num, arising from the fact that the banks now are under one 
uniform system, in close correspondence, and under the super- 
vision of one head. Counterfeiting was encouraged under the 
State system by multiplicity of issues. 

But it is said that the States will be wiser now, after their sad 
experience in the past. Does the State banking law enacted by 
the last Georgia Legislature, the provisions of which have just 
been stated, justify this assumption? The difficulty, however, is 
not in want of wisdom; it lies inherently in a policy which pro- 

ses heterogeneous and diverse legislation by Legislatures that 

ave not had the opportunity to practically investigate the sub- 
ject, or that find their judgment overborne by the clamor of 
communities who look upon themselves as debtors and other 
States as creditors. 

It is certain that Congress, acting for the whole nation, with 
the eyes of the business men of the whole country on them, will 
frame one banking law more wisely than some of the Legisla- 
tures of the forty-four States. 


THE CENTRALIZATION CHARGE. 


It is charged that the national banking system is the cause of 
the tendency of capital and currency to center in great commer- 
cial centers; and to substantiate this charge, a table of loanable 
funds in the national banks, savings banks, etc., on the 3Uth of 
June, 1893, from the last report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, has been frequently referred to: 


T able showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June 1, 1893, and the aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual deposits f 


national and State banks, loan and trust ec 


































, savings and private banks in the United States on or about 
population, and the per capita averages of such resources in each class of banks and in all banks. 


June 30, 1893; the average of these per capita of 











Lean and 
National State Savings | Private 
Silat All banks. banks. | banks, |‘T¥St com “bonis | banks. 
States and Territories. June 1, 1608. : me 
A Aver Average Avera 
Capital, ete Ls cape. per capita. capita. |per capite 
BD ovis vgn eeencccccecesescpecdascntepspisanessananbaetl 664, 000 #89, 707, 745 $195.10)  €43.14 j............ 
New Hampehire .......... ........ 0000026 385, 000 102,646, 545 S06 t  «=—s- BF 2.2 once 
WRUDORE .4-05.<.24- --- 333, 000 47, 883, 258 GU 
Massachusetts - 2, 462, 000 803, 901, 450 $26.52) 122.40}.........../ 
Rhode Island... 367, 000 142, 298, 067 387.73 21. 29 $5.48 59. 85 
GOMMGCUCUS oo... 22. cnc rne cons nnn scene nonsense cccsene ‘791, 000 218, 071,008 275. 69 82. 57 9 #1 8. 04 
is dict cictnan conn saismmtnadgeenaintincnnaninhainninnnsihlil 6,311, 000 1, 839, 989, 879 291. 55 83. 82 41.15 52. 13 
BHO SOTGOT onc wo nn wo cntneres coccngnces sasnsesecsmcntoate 1, 557, 000 136, 829, 792 87.88 48. 05 6. 56 7.80 
PUREED 0 vp pcopeencqneqnnsenses sn csksangipaemanenhinn 5, 600, 000 635, 096, 309 113. 40 61. 96 10. 57 25 65 
Delaware ..........-- 175. 000 15, 630, 358 89.31 44,17 12. 58 8.31 
Dine yiawe........... 22. +. 1,068, 000 110, 397, 805 1u3. 27 53. 18 3. 34 2.09 
District of Columbia - 269. 000 22,364, 276 83.14 OEE Etmadablecimncll 30. 95 
EEE 1, 696, 000 44, 329, 571 ~ 26.13 12.76 13. 32 
West Virginia. .................. 800, 6v0 22, 621, 943 28. 28 12.30 15.40 
North Carolina. . ... 2.2... 20. - 222220 cn ccewccescrcecesese 1, 668, 000 13, 167, 178 7.89 4.25 2. 84 
South Carolina. ......... .2..--..=- 1, 184, 000 19, 010, 617 16. 06 6.99 1.79 
CORI, oo iitinwne tucencccunguinecabtnenensanieaancieieniia 1, 917, 000 38, 014, 463 19.83 5.45 12. 41 
POGRGER snnccnecun 437, 000 8, 624, 906 19. 74 16.11 2. 89 
Alabama. ... . 1, 582, 000 14, 144, 814 8. 94 6. 66 1.04 
IRSRIERIIIN, <ccincniintinnintinnt <ieadeeceampnendenmaiaineeiaal 1, 332, 000 12, 162, 893 9.13 2. 36 6.77 
Louisiana 1, 160, 000 38, 082, 893 32.78 20. 00 10.73 
A 2. 386, 000 73, 245, 261 30.70 27.27 51 
Arkansas ... 1,222, 000 &, 357, 230 6.83 2.73 3.76 
Keutucky ... 1, 905. 000 ‘78, 873, 841 41.40 18.79 22. 6i 
Tennessee .... 1, 820, 000 37, 528, 635 20. 62 13. 91 5.17 
PEE nnnccenacken cocuedn neccubesnnecendsneaneunseusonane 2, 815, 000 176, 600, 771 62.07 22. 29 36. 06 QD Bisinc cckiiniibeaies’ 2. 54 
GAB Sindacecteveusccedcéudad cocatucceersendesthnannsubendiel 3, 804, 600 246, 567, 236 64. 81 40. 35 SE Event didic- siti 10, 23 3.73 
Indiana..... 2, 250, 000 78, 954, 829 35. 09 23.25 & Ritaieebi aie 2.00 3. 89 
DRONES .. .cricecetmanncccasseencsmmenqaipetacmmgimnintnatess 4, 119, 000 285, 184, 145 69. 23 41.82 6. 89 8.90 12. 83 3.79 
Michigan ........... 2, 237, 000 130, 848, 877 58. 50 24.90 a I oe nai 1.65 
Wisconsin ...... 1, 826, 000 97,715, 823 53.51 23. 24 alien a .10 4.17 
SUE aenesrne dion 1, 982, 000 128, 873, 045 62. 49 23. 54 12. 88 1.77 17. 26 7.04 
RN nnscun uhmttgucsseiineiiaainll 1, 498, 000 110, 295, 433 73. 62 35. 92 23. 55 4. 62 7.57 1. 96 
Kansas ..... 1,516, 000 52, 497, 761 34. 63 22. 31 12, 32 
1, 305, 000 81, 135, 798 €2.17 30. 58 31.50 
iii Ness caedde chocnumunenscudinene tebed witiebbud tiene 46, 000 1, O74, 641 23. 35 TEE Mutcdcnnad pieces cane candinononns maiel 
ih ihe hp eecedniscioaeemnn wnees wieninaiinien atinisiiatigihtniadits 373,000 17, 962, 442 48. 15 37.93 2.77 
ail a nee te rela niin tat ndaaiietaia aside 495, 000 39, 446, 851 79.09 61.72 10. 32 
230, 000 14, 040, 62 61.04 28. 93 5. 8 
108, 000 3, 348, 828 31.01 26. 04 2.70 
179, 000 23,577,740 131.72 119. 37 6. 25 
77, 000 4, 508, 619 59.72 “4.71 3. 38 
165, 000 3, 386, 024 20. 52 15. 57 2. 63 
253, 000 10, 885, 193 43. 02 39. 27 12. 75 
430, 000 13, 499, 311 31. 39 17. 48 13. 96 
485, 000 30, 715, 357 63. 33 38. 12 24. 43 
64, 000 1,814, 601 28. 35 16. 59 11.76 
1,317, 000 289, 584, 676 219. 88 16.73 85. 49 
130, 000 1, 523, 792 11.72 7.8 4.05 
195, 000 891, 822 4. 57 IR a dee oo  cigteal edema eens 
Dee ited Stakes, ..... 2. cncckcdstwtevbssckbn tend 6, 412, 939, 954 95. 68 15. 83 9.73 29.93 1.55 





Geutlemen from the South have called attention to the fact 
that the ioanable funds of national banks in Southern States are 
less per capita than in the North, and have argued that this 








proves that the national system is antagonistic to their inter- 
ests, and that a State would remedy the trouble. 
The answer to this assumption is to be found in the fact that 
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this table shows as much discrepancy between loanable funds in 
savings banks as in national banks. In other words, the dis- 
crepancy is not caused by the national system, but it is due 
to other causes. The causes are not difficult to find when it is 
borne in mind that thirty years ago the war of the rebellion 
freed their slaves, whom they had scheduled before the war as 

voperty, and swept away their wealth; and when it is remem 

red thit slavery had led the South to resolutely refuse to 
diversify her industries. But in the decade between 1880 and 
1890 manufactures have been introduced, and no part of our 
Union has made greater progress in wealth. 

It appears by tne census bulletin of wealth that while New 
England and the Middle States, which receive so much animad- 
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version in certain quarters, increased 21 per cent in wealth be- | 


tween 1580 and 18.0, the South Atlantic States increased 40 per | 


cent. 


that favors New England. Undoubtedly the fact is that not- 
withstanding the South is increasing its wealth so rapidly, it 
finds more | rofitable employment in other investments th .n in 
banking—which is due partly to her immense undeveloped re- 
so.rces which lay dormant in slavery, and p wtly to the fact that 
the habits of the people do not favor the making of deposits in 
banks, upon which depends whether a banking institution wili 
pay. The large amount of loanable funds reported in such West- 
ern agricultural States as Minnesota. California, Montana, and 
Washington disprove the allegation that national banks are 
unsuited to such States and favor the East. 

Capital always goes where there is a demand for it and it can 
be proutably used. Money alwaysgoes where there is merchan- 
dise ihat is wanted to exchange for it, or where it can be lodned 
with satis{. ctory security. However much money may be issued, 
whether by Government or banks, no one can obtain it without 
paying an equivalent. 

REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

This reminds me, Mr. Speaker, thatone complaint against the 
national-bank system is that the law discourages loans on real 
estate security. The law, however, only recogaizes a principle 
of sound banking, as applicable to State as national banks. It 
must be borne in mind that commercial banks receive mainly 
commercial ceposits, i. ¢., the balances depo-ited by business men. 

These deposits average only four and a half days. It is on 
these deposits that banks of discount make the great part of their 
loans. Bymiukingloans of from thirty days tofour months only, 
it has been found that 75 per cent of the deposits—%5 per cent. 
outside of the reserve cities—can be safely loaned, provided the 
loansarepromptly paid. Ithas been found, also, that in order to 
secure prompt payment of loans it is necessary to confine them 
to commercial paper with convertible security. Now, every- 
body knows that real-estate loans are not readily convertible, 
and are usually for a longer time than commercial banks can 
safely discount paper. For this reason real estate loans prop- 
erly belong to savings banks, where the deposits are more per- 
maneit and in the nature of investments. What the South 
needs is not State banks of issue, but savings banks, and a 
greater diversification of her industries. 

“ HOME” INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, among the objections which have been made to 
a national system of banksof issue, none is more puerile than that 
which ascribes to them special friendliness to great commercial 
centres and indifference; to remote communities—especiully in 
the South. 

1 know of no reason why five, ten, or fifty gentlemen residing at 
any point in the South should be any different men when or- 
ganized into a national banking association than into a State 
bank. The stockholders and managers in national banks reside 
in the locality where the bank is established. They are not 
strangers. And the national bank is as much a ‘‘ home institu- 
tion” as a State bank, and as devdted to home interests in one 
case as the other. 

The charge that the national banks precipitated the panic 
of last year by hoarding money to increase the rate of interest 
isso vs rd, thatit hardly seems possible to suppose that any- 
ove can beiieve it. It is disproved by the bank returns, which 
sh._w thit the bank reserves during the panic were millions 
upon millions less than before the panic. tt is disproved by the 
fact that the chief derendenceof a bank for profits is its deposits ; 
and it is absurd to suppose that any bank would knowingly do 
anything to produce distrust when this would result in a with- 
drawal of the deposits on which its profitsdepend. Asa matter 
of fact the panic would have b en much more serious and pro- 
longed if it had not been for the strength of our national bank- 
ing system. 

THE MONOPOLY OBJECTION. 

Objection has been made to the national banking system that 

it isa monopoly. I was surprised at that objection. I should 


This result dces not bear out the criticism of some of our | 
Southern friends that there is something in our financial policy 
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like to know what constitutes it a monopoly. Any five citizens 
of the United States having the nece.sary capital—for capital is 
required to build a mill, or to run a farm, or to do any kind of 
business —any five citizens of the United Stites hiving the nee- 
essary capital may associate themselves together as a national 
banking association, may ge into banking and issue circulating 
notes under the provisions of the law. 
nopoly in that? 

Where is the monopoly? Why, it is one of the fre 
tions in this land. Mention any other institut 
nent a character which is as free as the national ba! 


How do you findany mo 


st institu- 
so promi- 


iking sys- 


ion of 


tem. And whatabout the State banking system’ Dovou propose 
to have a free State banking system? Notatall. In order toob- 
tain authority toestablish aState bank, even if this tax yuld be 
repealed, you must do what under existing State laws? ‘You must 
go toa State Legislature to accomplish your purpose and lobby 


your bill through, and yet thatis called thesystem * 

pie.” [Applause. ] 
The SPEAKER. 

remaining. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There are many other points that I desire 
to present, but I have not the time. I yield the remaining min- 
ute to the gentleman from Lllinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I telegraphed 
to the Commissioner of Intarnal Revenue to ascertain the amount 
of tax which had been imposed on the temporary issues 0. insti- 
tutions other than national banks during the crisis of 1893, and 
I received this answer by telegraph: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 5, 1894 


of the peo- 


The gentleman from Maine has one minute 


To Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER 
House of Representatives: 
No tax imposed; no effort made to collect any 
JAS. S. MILLER, Commissioner. 

So it seems that since this bill was reported the Depirtment 
has decided not to impose any tax upon the issues of 18), to 
which the pending biil applies. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sity for the pwsage o! the bill. it only remains for the House 
to dispose of the amendment submitted by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate is exhausted. 
Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all acts and parts of acts imposing a tax on notes of State banks or 
Sta e banking associations, either whea used for circulation and paid out, 
or when used for circniation or paid out, shall be and the same are hereby, 
repealed as to all notes of such State oanks or state banking associations 
as shall be authorized to issue notes by the laws of the State in which they 
are respectively situated. 

The SPEAKER. The question will first be taken on the 
amendment just read, o:'ered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Cox] as an amendment to the amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. COX. Icall for the yexs and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Mr.Coxand Mr. SPRINGER 
were appointed to act as t-llers during the call of yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeus 102, nays 172, 
not voting 79; as follows: 


The 


YEAS—102 
Abbott, Cummings, Livingston, Russell, Ga. 
Alexander, Davey, Maddox, Sayers, 
Arnold, De Armond, Mazuire, Shell, 
Bailey, Denson, Mailory, Snodgrass, 
Bankhead, Dinsmore, Marshall, Stallings, 
Beil. Tex. Edmunds, - McCulloch, Stoc«dale, 
Biack, Ga. Ellis, Ky. Mc Dearmon, Stone. Ky. 
Bland, english, Cal. McLaurin, Strait 
Boatner, Enloe, Mc Miilin, Swanson, 
Bower N.C. Epes McRae, Talbert, S.C. 
Branch, Fithian, Meredith, Tate, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fyan, Money, Terry. 
Bunn, Geary, Montgomery, Tracey. 
Cabaniss, Gorman, Morgan, Tucker, 
Campbell, Grady. Moses, Turner, Ga. 
Catchings, Hall, Mo. Neili, Tuner, Va. 
Clark, Mo. Harter, Oates, Turpin, 
Cobb, Ala. Heard, O.den, Washington, 
Cockreil, Henderson, N.C. O'Neill, Mo. Wheeler. Ala. 
Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, Paschal. Williams, Misa, 
Cooper, Ind. Izlar. Patterson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Tex. Jones, Paynter W se 
Cox, Kyle, Pendleton, Tex. W oodara 
Crain, Latimer, Price The Speaker. 
Crawtiord, Lawson Richardson, Tenn 
Culberson, Lester, Robbins 


Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Baker. Kans. 
Baker. N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Bartholat, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Bell, Colo. 


Bingham, 
Blair, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Broderick, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bynum 


. 


NAYS—1i2 


Cadmus, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, LiL. 
Capehart, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Oubb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Coffeen, 
Conn, 


Coombs, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Cove v, 

Cur is Kans 
Dalzel', 

Dan 
Davis 
Dingley, 


Dolliver, 


ies, 
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Doolittle, Hitt, McKaig, Sibley, 

Draper, Holman, McKeighan, Sickles, 

Dunn, Hooker, N. Y. McNagny, Sipe, 
Dunphy, Hopkins, Pa. Meiklejohn, Smith, 
Durborow, Houk, Mercer, Sorg, 
Ellis, Oregon Hudson, Murray, Sperry, 
Erdman, Hulick, Northway, Springer, 
Everett, Hull, O'Neil, Mass. Stephenson, 
Vielder Hunter, Payne, Stevens, 
Forman, Tkirt, Pearson, Stone, C. W. 
Funston, Johnson, Ind. Pence. Stone, W. A. 
Geissenhainer, Johnson,N.Dak. Pendleton, W.Va. Sweet. 
Gillet, N. Y. Kem, Perkins, Talbott, Md. 
Goldzier, Kiefer, Phillips ‘Tarsney, 
Griffin, Lacey, Pickler. Tawney. 
Grout, Lane, Pigott, "raylor, Ind. 
Grow, Lapham, Post, Taylor, Tenn. 
Hager, Layton, Powers, Thomas, 
Hainer, Linton, uigg, Updegraft. 
Haines. Loudenslager, ay, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Hall, Minn. Lucas, Rayner, Walker, 
Hammond, Lynch, Reed, Wanger, 
Hare, Magner, Reilly, Warner, 
Harmer, Mahon, Reyburn, Waugh, 
Harris, Marsh, Richards, Ohio Weadock, 
Hartman, Martin, Ind. Richardson, Mich Wheeler, Ill. 
Haugen, Marvin, N. Y. Ritchie, Williams, Lil. 
Hayes. McCall, Robinson, Pa. Wilson, Ohio 
flendrix, McCleary, Minn. Rusk, Wilson, Wash. 
Hepburn, McDannoia, Ryan, Wolverton, 
Hermann, McEttrick, Settle, Woomer, 
Hicks, McGann, Shaw, Wright. Mass. 

NOT VOTING—79. 

Adams, Ky. Cogswell, Hooker, Miss. Randall, 
Aitken, Curtis, N. ¥. Hopkins, Il. Robertson, La. 
Alderson, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Russell, Conn. 
Allen. Dockery, Kilgore, Schermerhorn, 
Avery. Donovan, Kribbs, Scranton, 
Karnes, Fngiish, N. J. Lefever, Sherman, 
}sarclett, Fleteher, Lisle, Simpson, 
ettzhoover, Funk, Lockwood, Somers, 
erry. Gardner, Loud, Storer, 
Block, EM. Gear, McAleer, Straus, 
Roen, Gillett, Mass. Een Ky. Strong, 
Luuteile. Goodnight, McDowell, Tyler, | 
Urockluridge, Ark. Graham, Meyer. Van Voorhis, N. Y. 

peaadis) Gresham, Milliken, Wadsworth, 
Burnes, Grosvenor, Moon, Welis, 
isurrows, Hatch, Morse, Wever, 
c aminetti, Heiner, Mutchier, White, 
Caruth, Henderson, Ill. Newlands, Whitimeg, 
Childs, Henderson, Iowa Outhwaite, Wright, Pa. 
Clarke, Ala Hines, Page, 

| 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The roll call having been concluded, the Speaker directed his | 
name to be called, and voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLANCY. My colleague, Mr. GRAHAM, is absent on ac- | 
count of sickness, and I ask that he be excused. If here, he 
wo ili vote in the negative. 

Mr. GEAR. I have voted on this question for the purpose of 
making a quorum, but I withdraw my vote, being paired with 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. ALLEN. If he were here, 
1 should vote ** no.” 

Mr. LYNCH. My colleagues from Wisconsin, Mr. WELLS, 
Mr. BARNES, and Mr. SOMERS, are all absent and paired. If 
present, they would all vote ‘‘no” on this question. | 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BoEN] is 
absent on account of sickness. If present, he would vote “no.” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have voted in the af- 
firmative on this question. Finding, however, that I am red 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKrIns], I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I am paired on this question with 
the gentleman from [linois [Mr. HENDERSON]. But for that 
fact I should vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. BARWIG. My coil e from Wisconsin [Mr. WELLS] | 
is paired. If present, he would vote ‘‘no.” i 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. My colleague, Mr. GARDNER, is 
absent on account of sickness; and I ask that he be excused. If 

here, he would vote * no.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Mixsissippi. My colleague, Mr. ALLEN, is 
at home with his wife, who is veryill. He is paired with the 
gentlemanfrom Iowa[Mr.GEAR]. Mycolleague, if present,would | 
vote *‘uye.’ 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. My colleague, Mr. GOODNIGHT, who | 
is absont on account of sickness, is paired with the gentleman | 
from Iowa, Mr. HENDERSON. My colleague, if present, would | 
vote in the affirmative. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. Lockwoop with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. SCHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. BeECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HopKins of IIli- | 
nois. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 


| 
' 
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Mr. HatcuH with Mr. Curtis of New York. 

Mr. CAMINETT!I with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. CHILDs. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. HuNDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. PAGE with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SOMERS with Mr. STRONG. 

Mr. BURNES with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. MCALEER with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. RANDALL. 

For this day: 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois with Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ENGLISH of New Jersey with Mr. BUNDY. 

Mr. DOCKERY with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. BERRY with Mr. AVERY. 

On this question: 

Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. WELLS. 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. BARNES. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. DONOVAN. 

Mr. LISLE with Mr. GROSVEN JR. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. GEAR. Mr. ALLEN if present would 
vote for the Cox amendment, Mr. GEAR against it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana with Mr. Loup. Mr. ROoBERT- 
SON if present would vote for the Cox amendment, Mr. Loup 
against it. 

Mr. MEYER with Mr. STORER. Mr. MEYER would vote for 
the Cox amendment, Mr. STORER against it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio with Mr. KILGORE on both propositions 
on repeal of the tax on banks, 

Mr. HooKER of Mississippi with Mr. COGSWELL. Mr. HOOKER 
if present would vote for the Cox amendment and against the 
Springer bill; Mr. COGSWELL would vote against the Cox 
amendment and for the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS with Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr, Bur- 
ROWS would vote against the amendments and the bill, and Mr. 
McCREARY would vote in favor of repealing the tax of 10 per 
cent on the issue of State banks. 

Ths result of the vote was announced, as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the amendment re- 
ported by the committee, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the operations of sections 3412 and 3413 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, and sections 19, 20, and 21 of the act toamend existing cus- 
toms and interna! revenue laws, and for other purposes, approved February 
8, 1875, and all other sections of said Re Statutes, and all acts and parts 
of acts impos &@ tax of 10 per cent on the amount of certain notes when 
used for circulation and paid out, be, and are hereby, suspended as to any 
such notes which were originally issued between August 1, 1893, and October 
15, 1893; and no such tax shall be collected on the amount of any such notes: 
Provided. That nothing herein shall suspend the operation of such notes as 
to the tax onthe amount of any such notes paid out and used for circulation 
after January 1, 1894."" 


TheSPEAKER. This is the amendment reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. COX. I move to recommit the bill—— 

The SPEAKER. That motionis not inorder now. It is only 
in order when we have reached the stage of the passage of the 
bill. The L peaking question is on the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I would like to have unanimous consent to find 
out what all ofthis is about. It is about theonly thing we have 
not discussed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is merely a change in the phraseology 
of the original bill, and makes it more explicit. It does not 
differ materialiy from the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment just read. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the engrossment 
and third reading of the original bill. 

The question was taken; and the House refused to order the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. [Applause.] 

Phe SPEAKER. The bill is lost. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 1 move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of general rere bills. 

a motion was agreed to, Mr. O'NEILof Massachusetts in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the first 
bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6313) making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 
of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with va- 

rious Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other par 
poses. 








1894. 








Mr. HOLMAN. 
and I ask unanimous consent that the first formal reading be 
dispensed with. f 

Mr. RAY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I demand that 
there be orderon the floor; and I want to serve notice now that 
since the reading of this bill has been demanded we will have 
order continuously until it is finished. 

The Clerk res*med the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentiemena 





Mr. Speaker, this bill is quite voluminous, 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 98, 
answered ‘‘ present” 0, not voting 150; as follows: 


YEAS—104. 


Abbott, 


who called for the reading of this bill (as [understand they want | 


some time to debate it, and as it will take all this afternoon, 
probably until 5 o’clock, to read the bill), why not waive the 
reading and take until to-morrow morning to examine it and let 
the House adjourn now? 

Mr. RAY. With that understanding 1 will withdraw my ob- 
jection to dispensing with the reading of the bill. I want time 
to examine it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
ing that course. 

Mr. PICKLER. What is it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thatthe first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. RAY. I will withdraw the demand for the reading on 
that condition. There are several gentlemen who would like 
to look through the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman withdraws the demand for 
the first reading of the bill, and I ask now unanimous consent 
that the first reading be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


I hope there will be no objection to pursu- 


having had under consideration the bill H. R. 6913, had come | 


to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw that fora moment. I understand that the object in 
dispensing with the reading of the bill was to allow general de- 
bate to goon. Why not allow it this afternoon? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Well, if any gentleman is prepared to speak 


this afternoon I shall not object. 

Mr. GROW. I would like to say to my friend from Indiana 
that I think Iam perhaps the ou!y member of this House who 
bas not had an opportunity to express his views on the tariff. 
As that is a new question, and as it will not interfere with the 
Indians, I would just as soon take this afternoon as any other 
time. My friend will remember that when Thaddeus Stevens 
was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, he had an ap- 
propriation bill that he was anxious to pass—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist 
upon the motion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion, so that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania can make his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not been recognized to 
make any remarks. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion for the present, and 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be permitted to make his speech this afternoon. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I must object to that unless 
we consider the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 
82, noes 52. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. CooPER of 
Indiana as tellers at the desk. 

Mr. MADDOX. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDOX. Suppose the House fails to adjourn now, 
under the objection of the gentleman from New York, will not 
the Indian appropriation bill have to be read in full? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. No, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 1 will state to the gentleman 
that if the House dces not adjourn, the reading will be called 
for. 

The SPEAKER. The billcan be readin half anhour. There 
is no trouble about that. As many as favor the motion that the 
House do now ad‘ourn,- will, when their names are called, say 
*‘aye;* those opposed, ‘* no;” and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 
Alexander, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Bartholdt, 
Bingham, 
Boatner, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Breckinridge, Ky 
Brosius, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Coffeen, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 


| Covert, 
} Curtis, Kans, 
| Daniels, 





Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Ellis, Oregon 


Arnold, 
Bailey. 
Baker, Kans. 
Bankhead, 
Barwig, 
Bel, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Bower, N.C. 
Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Bunn, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Capehart, 
Catchings, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockrell, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cousins, 
Cox, 


Adams, Ky. 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Allen, 
Avery, 
Barnes, 
Bartlett, 
Belden, 
Bell, Colo. 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Black, Il. 
Blair, 
Bland, 
Boen, 
Boutelle, 
Branch, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Broderick, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bundy, 
Burnes, 
Burrows, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, lll. 
Caruth, 
Causey, 
Childs, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cornish, 
Cummings, 
Curtis, N.Y. 


Everett, 
Forman, 
IFyan, 
Geary. 

Gillet, N. Y. 
Gorman, 
Grow, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Hall, Minn. 
Harmer, 
Hartman, 
Haugen, 
Hepburn, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Hulick, 
Hull, 
Hunter, 
Izlar, 
Johnson, N. Dak 
Kiefer, 


Lane 
Lint 
Lou 
Luc 
Maddox, 
Mahon 
Marvin, N.Y 
M Call 


inDn 


n 
lenslager 


Nf 1) i la 

Mc Dearmon, 

M inn, 
McLaurin, 

Me Millin 
Morgan, 

Murray, 
Northway 
Payne, 

Paynter, 
Pendleton, W. Va 
Perkins, 

Pickler, 

Post, 

Ray, 

Reilly, 
Richardson, Tenn 


Lacey, Robinson, Pa. 
NAYS—98 

Crain, Kyle, 

Crawford, Lawson, 

Culberson, Lester, 

Davis, Livingston, 

De Armond, Lynch, 


Denson, 
Donovan, 
Dunn, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, Cal. 
Epes, 
Erdman, 
Fielder, 
Fithian, 
Goldzier, 
Haines, 
Hall, Mo. 
Heard, 
Henderson, N.C. 
Hudson, 
Hutcheson, 
ikirt, 

Jones, 

Kem, 


ANSWERED 


Dalzell, 
Davey, 

De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Dolliver, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
English, N. J. 
Enloe, 
Fletcher, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goodnight 
Grady, 
Graham, 
Gresham, 
Griffin, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harris, 
Harter, 
Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Lil 
Henderson, lowa 
Hendrix, 
Hines, 

Hitt, 
Hooker, Miss 


Magner, 
Maguire, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind, 
McCulloch, 
McEttrick, 
McKaig, 
McNagny, 
McRae, 
Montgomery, 
Moses, 

Neil), 

Oates, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Reyburn, 


‘PRESENT "’—0. 
NOT VOTING 


150, 


Hopkins, Ill 
Houk, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lisle, 
Lockwood, 
Loud, 
Mallory, 
Marsh. 
McAleer 
McCleary, Minn 
McCreary, Ky 
McDowell, 
McKeighan, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer. 
Meredith, 
Meyer 
Milliken, 
Money 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Newlands, 
Ogden, 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 

Pence 
Phillips, 
Pigott 

Powe 


Price 


Ryan, 
Sheil, 
Sipe, 
Snodgrass, 
Sorg, 
Sperry 
Stephens 
Stockdale, 
Straus 
Tawney 
laylor 


n, 


enn 
3 


rhe 
iy 
U pd ! 

Van Voor Ohio 
Walker 

Wanger 
Washington 
Weadoc 

Wheeler, I 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Oh 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wilson, W. Va. 

W ise, 

W oomer 


Richards, Ohio 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Smith, 
Springer 
Stevens 
Stone, C 
Stone 
Stone 
Strait 
Talbert 
Talbott, Md 
Tarsney 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 
Tucker, 
Turner, Va 
Warner, 
Wheeler, Ala 
Williams, Il! 
Woodard, 
Wright, Mass 


Ww. 
W. A. 
Ky 


ss. ( 


Quigg. 

Randall, 

Rayner 

Reed, 

Richardson, Mich, 
Ritchie, 

Robbins, 
Robertson, La 
Rusk, 

Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton 

Settle, 

Shaw, 

Sherman, 
Sickles, 

Simpson, 

Somers 

Stallings, 

Storer 

Strong 

Swa 
Sweet 

Tracey 

Turpin, 

Tyler 

Van Voorhis, N. ¥Y 
Wadsworth, 
Wauch 

Wells 

Weve! 

Wh 
Whitin 
Wolvet n, 
Wright, Pa 


nson, 


The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 


Mr. McCreary of Kentucky with Mr. SCRANTON, for the 


of this day. 


TheSPEAKER. 


Before announcing the result, the Chair 


rest 


will 


submit a report from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
rted that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled the bill (H. R. 82) to authorize the Missouri River Power 
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River; when the Speaker signed the same. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimousconsent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. McCreary of Kentucky, for four days, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WricurT of Pennsylvania, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. BOUTELLE, an extension of his leave of absence for 
ten days. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
_ Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed, 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1635) for 
the relief of George T. Larkin, and the same was referred to 
the Commitiee on Appropriations, 





PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXTT, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7360) to prevent 
the product of convict labor from being furnished to or for the 
use of any Department of the Government, and to prevent the 
product of convict labor from being used upon public buildings 
or other public work—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DEARMOND: A bill (H. R. 7361) to provide for the 
assessment, by jury, of thepunishment of persons found guilty of 
felony in courts of the United States—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOATNER: A bill (H.R. 7362) to ibit courts of 
the United States from enforeing the specifie performance of 
contracts for personal service, by writs of injunction or other 
legal process—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7363) to limit the power of judges of the 
courts of the United States to punish for contempts of court— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr SPERRY: A resolution relating to the accounts of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms—to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
iitles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 7364) granting a pension 
to Cynthia Powell—te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H.R. 7365) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Perry Ambercrombie and to grant him an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUR: A bill (H. R. 7366) to perfect the mili rec- 
ord of Henry R. Gibson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: A bill (H.R, 7367) making 
Carrabelle, Fla., a subport of entry and delivery—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PASCHAL: A bill (H. R. 7368) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Davenport, William A. Wallace, Theobald Monier, W. J. 
Locke, and the legal representatives of James R. Sweet, J. B. 
Lecoste, and John Green, deceased— to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H.R. 7369) to pension Edward H. Timony, of 
Texas—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7370) to pension Elise Marsteller, of Texas— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A biil (H. BR. 7371) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Hugh L. Gallaher, deceased, late of Augusta County, 
Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 7372) for the relief of 
= Rick, of Clarksville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause | of Rule XXTI, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster, Pa., in 
favor of restricting immigration—to the Committee on Immi- 
ion and Naturalization. 
By Mr. CRAWFORD: Petition of citizens of Cherokee County, 
N. C., in behalf of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, ask- 


‘ing for the passage of resolution 154, directing the Secretary of 


the Treasury to withheld certain funds claimed by the Cherokee 
Nation, and distribute the same pro rata between the two 
tribes —to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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Chunk, 84 citizens of Gracedale, and 94 of Hazleton, all of Penn- 
sylvania; of 94 citizens of St. Albans, Vt.: 23 of West Superior, 
Wis.; 39 of Decatur, Ill., and 14 of Woodstock, N. H., praying 
for the passage of House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of 
railroad employés—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Petition of citizens of Malden, Mass., in 
favor of exempting fraternal beneficiary orders from the income 
tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Palladium Council, No. 287, of the Royal Ar- 
canum, of Everett, Mass., for the exemption of fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies from a tax on income—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Papers to accompany House bill for the 
relief of Perry Abrecombie, of Company B, Ninety-seventh Reg- 
iment Illinois Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. HAGER: Petition of citizens of Bellevue, Iowa, for 
a bridge over Crooker Hough—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, protest of St. John's Lutheran Church, of Lyons, Iowa, 
against God in the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of W. H. Peckerell, Frank Weigh- 
ard, George A. Shaffer, and 110 other citizens of Vinco and 
Summerhill, and other of Cambria County, Pa., for pas- 
sage of House bill 5246, restricting immigration—to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of certain citizens of Harriman, Tenn., 
against the income tax —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Papers to accompany House bill 7354—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition to accompany House bill 7353—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

ee to. aceompany House bill 7355—to the Committee 


By Mr. IKIRT (by request): Resolution from Crystal Spring, 
Ohio, against interest-bearing bonds—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILof Massachusetts: Petition of George Prewett 
and others, in favor of the e of the bills for the relief of 
American seamen—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Charles A. Walker and others, in favor of 
the passage of the bills for the relief of the seamen of the United 
States—to the Committee on Merehant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee: Petition of A. N. Pisher, 
administrator of Isaac N. Fuller, deceased, of Cannon County, 
Tenn., to the Congress of the United States, asking reference of 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SEIPE: Petition of 115 citizens of Allegheny City, Al- 
legheny County, Pa., praying for the passage by Congress of 
Senate bill 1136, to establish a Government telegraph—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Alse, petition of 36 citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., praying Con- 
gress to pass Senate bill 1136, to establish a Government tele- 
graph—to-the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of David Bandy, of Hamilton 
County, Tenn.. for removal of charge of desertion, to aceom- 
pany House bill 7253—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Memorial of citizens of Prince- 
ton, Caldwell County, Ky., praying exemption of fraternal as- 
sociations from operations of proposed income-tax law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of 32 citizens of Mc- 
Kean County, Pa., in favor of the Manderson-Hainer a pal 
viding for admission to the mails of publications of fraternal as- 
sociations and college journals as second-class matter—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Oil City, Pa., in favor of ex- 
empting fraternal beneficiary associations from Federal taxa- 
tion—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Petition of Fordham Council, No. 1412, Royal 
Arcanum Immediate Relief Fund Association, by John R. Ross, 
secretary, for the exemption of fraternal associations from the 
—e of the income tax—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


By Mr. TUCKER: Papers in claim of Hugh L, Gallaher, of 
Waynesboro, Augusta County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition from the citizens of Mont- 
gomery County, State of Tennessee, asking for the exemption 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations from taxa- 
tion—-to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1894. 

The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MInsurn, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT Iaid before the Senate a communica- | 


tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 


resolution of the Senate of May 31, 1894, a letter from the Chief | 


of Engineers, dated the 4th instant, together with a letter of 
March 1, 1894, from Maj. Alexander Mackenzie, Corpsof Engi- 


neers, relative to the construction of locks anddams on thé Mis- | 
issippi River; which, with the accompanying papers, was refer- | 


red to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

He also Inid before the Senate a communicationfrom the Sec- 
retary of War, calling attention to the erosion, of the beach at 
Sandy Hook, abreast of the battery of pneumatic guns, by the 
recent storm along the Atlantic coast, and inclosing an estimate 
for 37,500 to construct a sea wall at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
and recommending that such appropriation be made; which, 
with the aecompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON RELIEF TO UNEMPLOYED LABOR. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. ViLas, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. SmitH, Mr. GALLENGER, and Mr. PATTON as the 
special committee under the resolution of the Senate of yester- 
day on the existing public distress. 

CALL OF SENATE. 
Mr. HOAR. I suggest that there is no quorum present. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Seeretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- | 


swered to their names: 


Allen, Dixon, Kyle, Peffer, 
Allison, Dubois, Lindsay, Perkins, 
Berry, Prye, MeLaurtin, Pettigrew, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, MeMilian, Roach, 
Carey, George, Manderson, Teller, 
Chandler. Hale, Martin, Vest, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Hoar, Pasco, Washburn, 
Davis, Jones, Ark. Patton, White. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. There is no quorum present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. 
te request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the roll of absentees be called. 

The Secretary called the roll of absent Senators. 

Mr. CAFFERY, Mr. FAULKNER, Mr. COKE, and Mr. QUAY 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. ALLISON (at 10 o'clock and 15 minutes a. m.). 

uvorum appeared? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has appeared. 

Mr. HOAR (at 10 o’clock and 18 minutes a. m.). 


Has a 


adjourn. 

‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state, in response 
to the parliamentary inquiry of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that th: motion would be in order. 

Mr.HOAR. I hops it will be made. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am inclined to think the Chair is quite 
rightin his ruling. The Senator from Tennessee declines just 
at this moment to make the thotion, notwithstanding he has 
the right to do so. 

Mr. Ransom, Mr. VILAS, and Mr. HAWLEY entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT iat 10 o clock and 20 minutes a. m.). 
Forty-three Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection itis so ordered. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of A. Jacobus and sun- 
dry other citizens of Tennessee, praying that the funds of mu- 
twal life-insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented the petition of Asa Dickey and sundry other 
citizens of Newbern, Tenn., praying that the pending tariff bill! 
be so amended as to provide that fraternal beneficiary societies 
orders, or associations, operating upon the lodge system and 
providing for the payment of life, sick, accident and other ben- 
efits to the members, and dependents of such meinbers, shall be 
exempted from the provisions of the bill requiring taxation in 
any form: which was ordered to lie on the table. 

| Mr. LINDSAY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


| Princeton, Ky., praying that fraternal beneticiary societies, or- 
ders, or associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax 
provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ot © lie on 

| the table. 

| . He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Hopkins, 


| Jefferson, and McLean Counties, ali in the State of Kentucky, 


praying that mutua! life-insurance companies and associations 
> exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented a memorial of the board of directors 
of the Virginia penitentiary, at Richmond, Va., remonstrating 
against the passage of House bill No. 6840. prohibiting the 


transportation of convict-made goods from one State to anoth 
whieh was referred to the Committee on Education and Libor 

He also presented petitions of J. H.Spencer and sundry other 
citizens of Martinsville, Va.; of W. F. Howard and sundry other 
citizens of Pulaski, Va., and of Robert Cabaniss, Richard W. 
Newman, dnd sundry other citizens of Virginia, praying that 
mutual insurance companies and associations be exempted from 
the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tarit! bill; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr.GORDON presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Brunswick, Ga., praying that an appropriation be made fora 
national exhibit at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion to be held at Atlanta, Ga., during the fall of 1895; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for certain remedial amendments to 
the interstate-commerce law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of William Adgate and sundry 
other citizens of Ionia County, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to enable the States to enforce State laws 
regulating the sale of substitutes for dairy products; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
| He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Detroit, 





Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hatch 
| antioption bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also preseuted the petition of James T. Hurst and sundry 
other citizens of Wayne County, Mich., and the petition of Lu- 
eius Lilley and sundry other citizens of Lenawee County, Mich., 
praying that in the passage of any law providing for the taxa 
tion of incomes the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from taxation; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Joseph S. Bradley and 
40 other citizens of Hudson, Mass., and the petition of Lizzie C. 
Flavell and 18 other citizens of Plymouth, Mass., praying that 
mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending tariff 
bill; which were ordered to He on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the trustees of the Middlesex 
Institution for Savings, of Concord, Mass., praying that they be 
exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pend- 
ing tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry petitions of citizens of Mannfield and 
Homeland, Fla., praying for the enactmentof legislation to sup- 
| press the lottery traffic, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
| Healso presented a petition of Puritan Council, No. 1018, of 
| Gardner, Mass., praying that fraternal beneficiary socictics, 
orders, or associations be exempted from the proposed income 
| 
| 





tax provision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented sundry petitions of citizens of Ohio 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Steubenville, Ohio, praying 
that mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. McLAURIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5778) to supply a deficiency in 
the grant of public lands to the State of Mississippi for the use 
of the State University, reported it with an amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. —~“ 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 2092) to transfer the Bureau 

of the United States Geological Survey and the United States 
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Qom mission of Fish and Fisheries to the Department of Agri- 
eulture; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARRIS (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) introduced a bill (S. 2093) to provide for the 
appointment of a public administrator in the District of Colum- 
bia; which was read twice by its title,and, with the accompany- 
ing letter from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2094) to amend the char- 
ter of the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 91) to pro- 
vide for the printing of a digest of the laws and decisions relat- 
ing to the appointment, weey and compensation of officials of 
the United States courts; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLEs, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
s bill (H. R. 6814) extending the time of payment of purchasers 
of lands of the Omaha tribe of Indians in Nebraska, and for 
other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 612%) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson street, in 
the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to constructand maintain a bridge across the 
— River between New York City and the State of New 

ersey. 

CLAIM AGAINST ESTATE OF LELAND STANFORD. 

Mr. HOAR. I submit a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire into 
the justice and Me nd of the claim of the United States against the estate 
of the late Leland Stanford and to report, as soon as may be, whether it be 
expedient that such claim should be forthwith relinquished and put at rest. 

Mr. HOAR. It will bs observed that this is merely a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, committing the Government or the Senate to 
nothing as yet. 

I desire to say at this time, with the leave of the Senate, that 
it seems to me the Government ought at once to consider the 
question of absolutely extinguishing and putting this claim at 
rest. I do notsuppose thatanybody ever seriously supposed that 
the estate of the late Leland Stanford was liable for the Central 
Pacific debt to the Government; but whether there be a tech- 
nical claim or whether there be a claim founded in law and equity 
or not, this great estate has been devoted to a public purpose. 
It is one of the illustrious examples of munificence and public 
benefaction. 

I met our late esteemed colleague in the south of France year 
before last, a few months before his death, when the disease 
which terminated his life was already apparently the master. 
He expressed to me his feeling in regard to the great property 
which he had accumulated. He expressed in his simple fashion 
asimple religious faith. He said he cared not much for the 
statements of faith of the churches; but of one thing he was 
satisfied, that the Creator of this universe was benevolent and 
beneficent, and that he designed his creatures here, all of them, 
for happiness; that he believed with the great resources of this 
country every American citizen ought to have without severe 
and degrading labor the necessaries and comforts of life, and 
ought to receive a good education at the public charge. He 
spoke of the devotion of his own property to this greatend, and 
said he hoped it at least would be true that every child on the 
Pacific coast, the poorest as well as the wealthiest, should re- 
ceive a good education. 

Mr. President, whether we have aclaim against that estate or 
not, if it be a claim it is a claim that it will take twelve or fifteen 
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is it right, not merely to distress the closing years of the life of 
Mr. Stanford’s widow (because that is a personal question which 
must not be considered in the presence of a public duty), but to 
postpone, to imperil, to embarrass, and perhaps entirely to de- 
stroy a great benefaction for the benefit of the poor? 

The rich people of that coast,as elsewhere, will take care of 
their children; but, Mr. President, if there be any socialism 
which has truth or justice in it, it is the socialism which devotes 
the wealth of the rich to the education of the poor. 

I maintain that the Government of the United States ought, 
as soon as the proper legislation can be devised and enacted 
(and I believe in that I shall have the sympathy of both sides of 
this Chamber), to put this question at rest, and tosay that, with- 
out affecting in the least our claim against others, the devotion 
of this great sum to the education of the poor of the Pacific 
coast, and through that largely of the whole country, shall take 
immediate effect, without embarrassment, without delay, with- 
out the contrivance of ingenious lawyers, without even anything 
which shall address itself to the sense of duty of public officials, 
who can do nothing but their legal duty in this matter. 

This, as I have said, is a mere resolution of inquiry, but I hope 
the Judiciary Committee will deal with it at once, and that the 
Senate will deal with it at once. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, so far as I know, this is 
without precedent in the history of either House of Congress, 
I certainly object to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. It is a direction to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire into the equities of the $15,000,000 claim assertod 
by the Federal Government against the estate of a late citizen 
of this country. It goes further, and directs the Committee on 
the Judiciary to report to the Senate as soon as may be whether 
that claim shall be relinquished and set at rest. 

The unprecedented feature of this resolution, as it presents it- 
self to my mind, consists in the fact that this inquiry is to be 
made into, and this disposition is to be made of, a claim thathas 
already been asserted by the proper authorities of the Federal 
Governmentfor a debt due to the Federal Government from this 
estate. 

I apprehend that noone will fail to share with the Senator 
from Massachusetts the admiration he expresses for the public 
spirit that was manifested in the will of the late Senator Stan- 
ford, devoting such a large proportion of that vast individual 
estate to purposes of education; but the question is, did he de- 
vote that gum to educational purposes from his own estate and 
his own property, or did he seek to divert to such laudable uses 
$15,000,000 of money that did not belong to him, but that be- 
longed to the Federal Government? 

The Attorney-General, we are told, has already presented 
this claim for $15,000,000 to the executrix of this estate, and has 
already taken the preliminary steps to test the question as to 
whether it is Leland Stanford or the Government of the United 
States that furnishes the $15,000,000 which goes to the building 
and the endowment of this great educational institution upon 
the Pacific seaboard. 

It is the first time, Mr. President, that I have ever heard or 
ever read of an attempt being made by either House of the 
Federal Congress to stay the hand of the law officer of the Gov- 
ernment, and that, too, after he has taken the steps leading up 
to a judicial determination of the issue involved. 

Mr. HOAR. Ican cite a great many precedents to the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have not found one which stands on 
all fours with this proposition. But whether the records be 
filled with precedents or not, for one I enter my protest against 
any attempt upon the part of either House of Congress, or both 
Houses of Congress, to throttle the inquiry made by the consti- 
tuted authorities of this Government looking to the assertion of 
a just and honest claim which she seeks to make good against 
the estate of any man. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the agreement of the Sen- 
ate, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before passing from this subject I ask 
consent to inquire of the Senator from Kentucky whether to his 
knowledge the Government of the United States, through its 
proper legal channel, has commenced proceedings against those 
who are vin who were connected with Leland Stanford? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I answer theSenator, and say that until 
yesterday none of us knew that the legal authorities—I refer 
to the Attorney-General of the United States—had taken any 
initiatory steps in these claims, either toward the living or 
toward the estates of the dead: but this resolution goes further. 
If it shall be ascertained, and if it shall be reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary to the Senate that there are no equities 
surviving to the Government in this case, and that the claim 
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action of the Senate does not stop with the claim against the 
estate of Leland Stanford, but it goes to the others, to Hopkins, 
to Crocker, to Huntington, and the rest, too, for I will ask the 
Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I think I know the point the Senator is 
going to make, and I will answer it. 

Whilst this resolution does not embrace in terms any claim 
save that against the Leland Stanford estate, I should like to 
ask the Senator how it will be possible to set at rest the claim 
of the Government against that estate and then hold the others, 
living and dead, responsible? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the consent of the Senate | 
to answer the question. 

Mr. BERRY. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that objection has been made. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senate allowed the Senator from Kentucky 
not only to finish his speech, but to put a question to me after 
the first announcement by the Chair as to the expiration of the 
morning hour, and when I seek to reply objection is made. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that he can goon when the unfinished business is laid before 
the Senate, if he chooses to do so, and I think he should. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is not interposing any 
objection. . 
Mr. HOAR. The Chair did nothing but his absolute duty. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Ishould be very glad to hear the Sen- 
ator now. [am not interposing any objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I must insist on the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER] is entitled to the floor on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator yield to me one moment? 

Mr.PEFFER. Certainly. LIyield temporarily to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish to say what I think the 
Senate generally are willing I should say at this time, in answer 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], this is a 
pure resolution of inquiry into equities and justice, the facts 
then to be reported to the Senate. That is all. The Senator 
from Kentucky and every Senator knows that there are a 
thousand cases of technical claims, of doubtful claims, of ques- 
tionable claims, of claims which can not be supported in law, 
which the law officer of the Government may feel it his duty to 
press and a such claims have been, I was going to say 
a thousand times within my memory, relinquished by the inter- 
position of the legislative power. ; 

If there be a doubt, or a question, or a scintilla of a doubtora 
So this noble charity may be kept, and will be kept in 

oubt for ten, twelve, or fifteen years; certainly for five or six. 
First, you have got to deal with the first mortgage; then you 
have got to see whether there is anything left after the Govern- 
ment, under its policies, shall dispose of the second mortgage. 
That being done, the United States, if there be a deficiency, 
may or may not have aclaim against this estate. A generation 
of poor children, for whom the benefits of this college are de- 
seeee, axe to grow up, perhaps to die, before this matter is set- 
tled. 

I remember an instance in my own State against the late Pe- 
lee W. Chandler, one of the persons connected with an insolv- 
ent bank in Boston—I have forgotten the name of the bank now— 
where we passed an act of Congress, and, on full inquiry, the 
claim was released by the unanimous vote of thisand the other 
Chamber. I could name a great many other cases. 

Mr. President, if it turns out that this is a just and fair claim, 
that is one thing; if it turns out that you can not relinquish it 
without releasing individuals whom nobody expects todischarge, 
that is another thing; but what I want to do is to assert for my- 
self, as one Senator, and to have the Senate assert for itself, 
that if it turns out that there is nothing but a doubtful and ques- 
tionable e juity, the Government shall at once let this charity 
go on and do its beneficent work. There is no criticism—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish the sentence before I forget it. 

There can be no criticism upon the action of the honorable 
Attorney-General. He is, in my opinion, as just, upright, care- 
ful, conscientious, and able a man as has held the office, and I 
take occasion to say this with some emphasis, because I have 
seen occasional criticisms in the newspapers in regard to other 
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matters within his professional dealings. He has done nothing, 
Iam sure, but his legal duty. But there are hundreds of cases 
where it may be the legal duty of the representative of the Gov- 
ernment to press a claim which it would be equally the honest 
and just duty of the Government to abandon. 

Now, I will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, this matter is new to me, 
and I am in the habit of seeking to understand the exact point 
presented when a matter of this importance comes up. Are we 
to understand that the proceeding spoken of on the part of the 
Government is a claim that Leland Stanford, if living, or his 
estate, now that he is dead, is individually responsible as surety 
or indorser of some sort for the mortgage the Government holds 
against the Central and Union Pacific Railroad Companies? 

Mr. HOAR. I understand itis under astockholders’ liability. 
I do not know what this may turn out to be; butI take the state- 
ments in the public press that there is a claim that under an old 
California statute there is a stockholders’ liability for the debts 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and that, therefore, 
there is an ultimate liability. When the first mortgage of t! 
Government has been settled, whatever may be the disposition 
or our policy in regard to that, and then the second mortgage 
has been settled, the estates of the individual stockholders will 
then be held liable for what shall remain of that debt. 

Here is something which has gone, all of it, as | understand, 
to the purposes of this great charity. My resolution is simply 
to have the facts stated forthwith, so that the Senate may see 
whether, in its judgment, it is a claim that should be pressed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand the resolution to be one of 
inquiry. The defalcation, if there is such, for which procedure 
should be had against the estate of Mr. Stanford, is, at any rate, 
a very old one? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is a quarter of acentury, perhaps, since 
the defalcation, if any, took place. This proceeding might have 
been taken against Mr. Stanford any time during twenty-five 
years, while he was living. 

Mr. HOAR. Nullum tempus occurrit regi. 

Mr. VOORHEES. So it does seem to me, whether there is 
precedent or not, as so well suggested by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], there can be no harm in an inquiry of 
this sort. 

Leland Stanford walked in our midst in all his strength a short 
time ago, responsible for all he had done and for all he was do- 
ing, and if a defalcation existed for which he was responsible, 
to a fair-minded man it seems the necessary proceedings should 
have taken place before the grave closed over him. He would 
have met his responsibility, whatever it was, in a manly, brave, 
honest way. 

It seems to me also that proceedings against those who are 
now living should be instituted and keep even pace with those 
now said to be lodged and pending against Mr. Stanford's estate. 
It seems very strongly that way to me. 

Mr. HUNTON. If the Senator from Indiana will allow me, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the case he has not stated it 
correctly. 

The debt for which the Government proposes to hold the es- 
tate of Leland Stanford responsible is not now due, and this isan 
attempt on the part of the Government of the United States to 
prevent the distribution of this estate until the debt falls due. 

Mr. HOAR. It may be twenty years. 

Mr. HUNTON. It therefore is not a defalcation occurring 
twenty-five yearsago, but a debt about to mature; and the effort 
of the Government, if one shall be made, is to prevent the dis- 
tribution of that estate, so that when the debt due to the Gov- 
ernment, oralleged to be due to the Government, matures there 
will be an estate to levy upon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It may be that I am in error ia my stvte- 
ment of fact; it may be that I am incorrect, or it may be that 
the Senator from Virginiaisincorrect. All the more itis right, 
reasonable, and proper that aninquiry shall be made. No harm 
can come to the Department of the Government which has this 
matter in charge because of an investigation by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate—no harm can come by such actiou, in 
my judgment. 

There may be others with like responsibility who have died 
and whose estates have been distributed. Ifso, it is well to know 
the fact. In other words, the more light thrown upon a subject 
of this kind the better it will be all around. 

I will not indulge at this time in an expression of personal 
feeling. Of Mr. Stanford, however, I will, while Iam on mv feet, 
say that he was the only very rich man, the only man of very 
great wealth I have ever personally known whose simplicity, 
kindness, tenderness, breadth, and sublimity of character were 
not touched, tainted, sullied, or defaced by the influence of great 
riches. He was always the same simple, kindly, elevated na- 
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ture, without any trace of his pa millions. in his bearing or 
conduct, except as they appeared in his plaas and works of great 
progress and great benevolence. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, iis Chief Clerk, qmnasenie: that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution to print 35,000 copies of the Report of 
the Commissionerof Education for 1891 and 1892; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution to print 10,000 copies of the Statistical Ab- 
stract of Foreign Countries for the year 1894; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had on the 5th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution: 

An act (S. 1886) to facilitate the entry of steamships; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 89) making an appropriation to defray 
expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate. 

The messoge also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 6th instant approved and signed the following 
acts: 

An act (S. 1325) for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart; 

An act (S. 1637) for the relief of Capt. John W. Pullman; 

An act (S. 123) defining and permanently fiximg the northern 
boundary line of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon; 

An act (S. 755) granting the right of way to the Albany and 
Asvwria Railroad Company through the Grande Ronde Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon; and 

An act (S. 1266) to extend and amend an act entitled “ An act 
to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley Rail to con- 
struct and operate additional lines of railway the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved February 24, 
A. D. 1891. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The VICE. PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; whic 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

olved by the li R entati the Senate concurring), That t' 
be printed "E00 Gentes ¢ the § Statistical hostract of Poretgen Vrsamecton fe for 


1894, prepared by the Bureau of St wae iertie 
co’ for the use of the menrbers of the Senvte; the use 


4,000copies. 
of the House of Representatives, and 4,000 copies for the use of the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
coneurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Snited States (the Senate con- 
curring), That. of the Re of the Coummissioner of Education for 1891 and 
1882 there be printed 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 10,000 copies for 
the use of the House of Representatives, and 20,009 copies for distribution 
by the Commissioner of Education. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 6814) extending the time of payment of pur- 
chasers of lands of the Omaha tribe of Indians ka, and 


‘for other purposes, was read twice by its tithe, and referred to 


the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenues for the Government, and for other pu ,. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mv. President, I desire'to be this morn- 
ing on the agricultural schedule, and will begin by suggest- 


i 

Mtr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit an interrup- 
tion for a moment, I should like the question tobe stated so that 
we ean know what is pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] will be stated. 

The SecreTarRy. In paragraph 190, line 13, after the word 
* oats,” it is to strike out ‘‘ oatmeal;” and in line 15, 
after the words ‘‘ad valorem,” to insert ‘‘and oatmeal, 15 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the peculiar manner in which 
this schedule is made up makes it necessary either to chop it up 
inte small pieces and debate them one at a time or to 
the subjeet in general and afterwards arrange the details. 
There are usually but two sides to a question, but upon the gen- 
eral subject of eustems legislation, es a ae 
there are three sides, and one of the sides is so rarely presen 
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tothe people that, speaking generally, they do not know of its 
existence. 

I have been interested and delighted with the sincerity and 
the evident earnestness of the Senators from the Northwestern 
States in discussing this agricultural problem, and I imagine 
that their zeal and their interest for protection to agriculture 
in the Northwest and in the South comes from their zeal for 
protection to the manufacturing industries with which they are 
more intimately acquainted. 

The States of New England do not raise enough of any kind 
of agricultural products, with two exceptions, hay and potatoes, 
to supply the domestic demand, and if you will put the State of 
New Yorkand the State of Pennsylvania with the six New Eng- 
land States, they do not together produce enough wheat and 
corn, at least not enough wheat, to supply the rapidly growing 
population in those busy States. 

fr. PLATT. If the Senator from Kansas will permit an in- 
terruption, I will state that I think that the State of Connecticut 
does not produce of all cereals enough to supply its inhabitants 
for three months; I think not for two months. 

Mr. PEFFPER. [ could not well see how that could be done. 

The people in the Northeastern States live in densely popu- 
lated communities. Manufacturing has grown in wonderfully 
rapid proportions. The people are busy, restless, energetic, and 
constitute thrifty manufacturing communities. The villages 
are so closely couneeted as to markevery landscape. But when 
you come out. into the great Northwestern region, where the 
farms fill up the landscape for hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
with small towns scattered along 6, 8, 10 miles apart along the 
railway, it is altogether different. Let me read to the Senate 
what we do in Kansas. I have here the report of the secretary 
of the State board of agriculture for the quarter ended March 
31, 1894, and on page 58 of the report I find a summary of the 

ns of our State for the two years 1892 and 1893: 

While the figures are given for those two years they relate to 
the ete aie preceeding years, 1891 and 1892, the returns 
hav been made up by the assessors in the spring of the suc- 
ceeding . Take the year of 1891. Our winter wheat crop 
amoun' to 70,035,980 bushels, enough to feed a tion of 
15,000,000. Our spring wheat crop amounted to 4,502,926 bush- 
els, giving us a total production of wheat of nearly 75,000,000 
bushels. Our projuction of corn that year was 138,658,621 bush- 
els, and our production of oats the same year was 43,722,484 
bushels. Those are the four leading crops of the State. 

Bat in addition te that we produced in large quantities rye, 
barley, buckwheat, Irish potatoes. sweet potatoes, castor beans, 
cotton, sorghum cane (out of which we produce sugar), flax, 
hemp. tobacco broom corn, Hungarian grass. Milo maize (that is 
a species of corn), Kailir corn (another species of corn), Jeru- 
salem corn species of corn), timothy, clover, ne bap 
alfalfa, orchard, and other tame grasses, and nature provides us 
with a large amount of prairie . Then we produce wool, 
cheese, butter, meats, milk, poultry and eggs, garden products, 
horticultural products, some wine, honey, beeswax, and wood. 

The value of our total production in year 1891, not inclad- 
ing live stock, reported in 1992, is put down at $164,648,955. 
There is an agricultural people for you. I havenotyetread the 
number of domestic an Seventy to 75 percent of our peo- 

le are farmersand do their own work. Thenumber of horses we 
in 1892 was-801,923; mules and asses, 79,262; milch cows, 631,- 
386; other cattle, 1,708,368; sheep, 240,568; swine, 1,605,008, of the 
aggregate value of $109,0%4,141. I will state in passing that the 
number of sheep belonging to Kansas farmers has decreased from 
1,500,000 ten years ago to about. one-quarter of a million at this 
time. 

Mr. President, Kansas represents the farming element of the 
Northwest. While we have a considerable number of manufac- 
turing establishments; while we have at the capital of the State 
five large flour mills and elevators; while we have a very large 
body of coal, cgvering perhaps one-quarter of the State; while 
we have some zinc an some lead, vet the chief occupation of 
our le is agriculture. Our surplus of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and ley, but particularly of wheat, corn. and oats, is regu- 
lated in by that which governs the grain market at Liver- 
pool, in land, where the gold standard of settlement pre- 
vails. In view of the fact that our prices are governed by the 
price of the surplus, and the price of the surplus is governed by 
the European price, it becomes a matter of very considerable 
concern to us when it is proposed either to ose uties or to re- 
move duties upon products which compete with ours. 

While that is true, it is not true in the sense that our Eastern 
neighbors regard it. That isto say, we are not so much con- 
cerned about this matter as they seem to think we are. The 
value of the tural exports of the United States in 1890 
amounted to figures which I will read. I ask the attention 
of the Senate to these figures. I wish, if lean, to demonstrate 
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to this body that both the Republican view and the Democratic 000; Germany, 1,132,000; Chile, 4 


view of the tariff question,so far as the Northwestern and South- 
ern farmers are concerned, are wrong—they are defective; that 


we are not interested, either as much on one side or the other | 
as they think we are, andthis applies—more especially to our | 


manufacturing friends in the Northeast. 
mals we exported in 1880 was $33,638,128. The value of the 
animals that we imported, upon which duty was collected, was 
$3,270,277—about one-eleventh part. In other words, our im- 
ports amounted to about $1 in $11 of our exports. 

Now, take breadstuffs. We exported the same year $154,925,- 
927 worth of breadstuffs, and we imported $6,034,072. Compare 
154 with 6 and you see the contrast between our great experts 
and our small imports of breadstuffs. 

Now, we will take provisions. Our exportation of provisions 
amounted to $136,264,506, while our imports of provisions 
amounted toon[y $2,011,314. Compare 136 with 2—1 to 68, about— 
and you have the proportion of our exports to our imports of 
provisions. In view of the fact that we are exporting so much 


The value of the ani- | 


more than we are importing, it is a matter of very little concern | 


to us whether there be tarilf duties levied or whether there be 
no tariff duties levied onfarm produce imported. 

I wish to speak more particularly about wheat. 
wheat harvest going on in some part of the world during every 
month of the year. Beginning with January, there is wheat 
harvest in progress in Australia, New Zealand,Chile, Argentine 
Republic. 


There is a | 
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In February and March there is wheat harvest in progress in | 


Upper Egypt, India: 

April—Lower Egypt, India, Syria, Cyprus, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Mexico, Cuba; 

May—Texas, Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco; 

June—California, Oregon, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, Missouri, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, South of France; 

July—New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Lowa, Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Upper Canada, Roumania, Bulgaria, Austria, Hungary, 
South of Russia, Germany, Switzerland, South of England; 

August—Central and Northern Minnesota, Dakota, Manitoba, 
Lower Canada, Colombia, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Poland, Central Russia; 

September and October—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, North of 
Russia; 

November—Peru, South Africa; 

Deecember—Burmah, New South Wales. 

Every month of the year wheat harvest isin progress. Since 
the completion of the Suez Canal the cost of transportation of 
wheat from Bombay or Calcutta to Liverpool has been dimin- 
ished about 50 per cent, so that a bushel of wheat can now be 
carried from those ports to Liverpool or London for about 16 
centsa bushel. The farm handso! Indiareceive for their wages 
from 6 cents to 10 cents of our money per day. They live on 
very little. Their wants are few and easily supplied. It costs 
about 13 cents to produce a bushel of wheat in India. About 12 
cents will take it from the farm to the seaboard and put it on 
board ship. That gives us 25 cents on board the vessel. Six- 
teen cents will take the wheat to Liverpool; puton 5cents more 
to cover all expenses, and you have India wheat delivered at 
Liverpool or London for 40 to 45 cents a bushel. If you will put 
on 5 cents move, you can deliver it in the city of New York for 
50 cents a bushel. 

In my own St :te acarefulcomputation of the cost of producing 
wheat shows that with the average cost of labor for the former— 
just what the farmers have to pay their workmen—for produc- 
ing wheat, the actual cost of raising wheat on an average in 
Kansas is 50 cents a bushel. Then it costs them from 20 to 25 
cents to transport it to New YorkCity. Look at that average, 
Mr. President, and then you will see that our interest relates 
to another feature of this subject more than to the tariff. But 
I have not yet quite come to that point. 

Under the modern system of communication not only can 
India wheat be laid down at the figures I have given, but Rus- 
sian wheat, wheat from Australia and the Argentine Republic 
can be laid down there cheaper than we could atford to do it if 
we were not obliged to compete with those people. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to where the wheat 
comes from which is collected in England. It comes from the 
United States, India, Russia, Australia, British North America, 
Germany, Chile, Roumania, Egypt, and a small quantity from 
other countries thit need not be enumerated. * 1892 of the 
total receipts of wheat in England, amounting to 121,130,000 
bushels, the United States furnished 63,246,000 bushels, just a 
little over one half the total; India furnished 23,325,000; Rus- 
sia, 8,144; Australia, 3,765,000; British North America, 7,232,- 
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,270,000; Roumania, 1,377,000; 


Turkey, 922,000; Egypt, 719,000; and the other countries scat- 
tering, 6,997,000. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the United States was furnishing 
a much larger portion than this of the British demand for 
wheat. But the proportion has been constantly, though not 
regularly, diminishing, until now on an average we are supply- 
ing from 40 to 45 per cent of the demand of Great Britain and 
about the same proportion to Belgium. Soyousee that we have 
competitors in all parts of the world, not only in the production 
of wheat, but in the matter of transportation. It costs much 
less to carry grain over water than it does to transport it over 
land. We have the competition of foreign farmers: we have 
the competition of the carriers; we have the competition of the 
gold mongers, the money-changers. We have ail these things 
to contend with. With all that we are producing such a vast 
quantity more than we can consume and, as [ said a moment ago, 
we are a guod deal more interested in competition away from 
home than we are in the matter of tariff duties on imported farm 
products. 

Now, we come to Canada. I have a statement here showing 
the quantity of grains imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries and to the amount of duty paid thereon during 
the years 1885 to 1892. The grains that are imported into the 
United States come from Canada almost wholly. 

Take wheat. In 1885 the quantity imported into the United 
States was 206,566 bushels, and in [885 it was 380,540. It didnot 
reach 60),000 bushels in any year until we come to the year 1892, 
when the total was 2,459,602 bushels, and in 1893 the quantity 
was 966,280 bushels. The importations of other grains has been 
in rather less proportion than that of wheat. Canada is well 
adapted to the growth of wheat, but the average importation of 
wheat from Canada to the United States has not been to exceed 
700,090 bushels a year during the last ten years. If you go back 
further the range will be lower. 

But during the last ten or twelve years the annual average has 
not exceeded 500,000 to 600,000 bushels of wheat, while our av- 
erage exportof wheat, not including flour, has been over 80,000,- 
000 bushels, and including flour (amounting to some 40,000,000 
bushels) our total annual average exports of wheat and flour, 
reduced to wheat, has amounted to about 125,000,000 bushels. 
A little more than 25 per cent of our total production of wheat 
was sent to other countries. Theimportation was so small that 
Senators can see we have no direct interest at all in the tariff. 
question. 

There is this point about the matter, however. I called the 
attention of the Senate to it afew days ago. Whatever we can 
save of our own market to our people by a duty upon foreign 
competing articles we ought to save. If there is any benefit to 
be derived from tariff duties by my neighbors in Dakota, in 
Montana, or farther East in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England, we ought to be willing to extend it to them. A 
duty upon foreign wheat will not aifect the price of wheat any- 
where, | do not care how high you put it. i am pretty willing, 
so far as the argument is concerned, that you may gather all the 
imports of agricultural products into one great pile and dump 
them into the ocean, and it would not affect the price to the 
American farmer, not even along the border. But whatever we 
can keep out of this country by reason of tariff duties, and to 
that extent let our own people supply our market, we ought to 
keep out. 

iam in favor of retaining the duties as they are under the 
present law, and by way of emphasizing that part of the argu- 
ment I wish to read to the Senate a communication from the leg- 
islative committee of the National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Senators are probably aware that that is the oldest 
organization of farmers in the United States. There are to-day 
about 250,000 of them, most of whom are voters. This is from 
the legislative committees representing that body. Under date 
of January 30,1894, they addressed the following communication 
to Senators and Representatives in Congress: 


x 


We, the undersigned, have been appointed a committee of the National 
Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry to urge before your honorable body 
such legislation as is deemed by our order essential to the prosperity of the 
agricultural interests of our country; and in attempting harge this 
duty we find it necessary to emphatically object to some of the changes 
en by the agricultural schedule of the so-called Wilson tariff bill, and 
n so doing we have nothing to say for or against protection as a policy of 
the Government; but as a revenue measure every American citizen is in- 
terested. 

We deem it the true policy of the National Government to collect its rev- 
enues, as much as possible, from duties on imports, as being a system of 
taxation more equitable and less burdensome when justly distributed than 
direct taxation upon the industries and property of our people, thus leaving 
this class of subjects to the States for taxation for the collection of their 
revenues, as they can not levy an import tax un ler the Constitut 
GeneralGovernment. Another reason why foreicn trade sho I 
duties is that our Government must maintain wharves and w 
the accommodation of their trade, and this trade shouid just 
privilege out of which it is proposed to gain a livelihoo’ 
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The members of our order, of course, differ in their views upon the details 
of equitable tariff legislation. It is not the duty of the order to interfere 
with the free exercise of the rights of our members as citizens. 

When the people at the ballot box decide any issue raised by the political 
parties on general principles our order cheerfully accepts the situation, and 
only insists that the policy thus indorsed shall be fairly carried into effect, 
without any discrimination against the farmer, or any class or interest in 
our ceuntry. 

When the people decided for — ae policy at the polls we asked 
Congress that in the proposed tarif revision agriculture should receive the 
same consideration as did other interests. Our demands were respectfully 
and fully considered, and, with one exception, all that we asked was incor- 
porated in the tariff laws of our country, and the farmers were largely in- 
cidentally protected in the American markets, and as a result realized bet- 
ter prices for hay, barley, vegetables, potatoes, beans, live stock, poultry, 
eggs, tobacco, fruits, an many other products, which were not oppressive 
to those engaged in other vocations. 

In the change of the political situation of our country our farmers had 
reason to believe that in the revision of the tariff, placing it on a new basis, 
that it would be so adjusted that duties would be imposed largely on luxu- 
ries and such products as might be Sapeeess that would directly come in 
competition with American agricultural productions ‘and American manu- 
factures, which were essential to give employment to American labor and 
capital. In factthis was guaranteed in the Chicago platform of the present 


arty. 

PiTne legislative committee of the National Grange, at the special session 
of Congress advised the Committee of Ways and Means of the importance 
of taking care of the agricultural interests in drafting a revised tariff bill. 

Had the committee reported a bill in strict conformity with the decision 
of the people at the see we should have nothing to say against it, but be- 
cause the proposed legislation is very unjust, in so far as it pertains to the 
farmers, and unfairly discriminates inst the interests of agriculture by 
virtually abandoning the New England, New York, and coast trade to Can- 
ada and other forelgn countries, by reason of proximity and cheap water 
transportation, which in effect br the producers in foreign countries 
closer to these markets than our American farmers in the interior, who must 
transport by the more costly methods of rail. , 

The great bulk of agricuitural products imported into the United States 
from Canada and countries beyond the sea are consumed in our seaboard 
cities and great manufacturing centers of the East, which should be pre- 
served as a market for the products of the farmers of the United States. 

The grangers appreciate the benefits resulting to farmers 
from an aggregation of workers in other departments of in- 
dustry. They make markets for the products of the farm, and 
the grangers, while devoted to their own calling, are anxious to 
see their manufacturing neighbors come as close to them as pos- 
sible. 


Your petitioners respectfully maintain that the difference in the cost of 
agricultural productionsin the United States and in foreign countries should 
be regarded as a just measure of the duties which may be laid upon the prod- 
ucts of foreign agriculture for the protection of American farmers. The cost 
of agricultural productions, including the transportation in the United 
States, exceeds the costofsuch productions in Canada, including transporta- 
tion, by 44 per cent, owing to the price of labor. This is at least 10 per cent 
in excess of the duties nowimposed by law a the products of foreign agri- 
culture, and the cost of agricultural productions in countries beyond the sea 
is even less than in Canada, owing to the same cause. 


When that committee was called before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House of Representativesin 1890 to sug- 
gest rates of duties upon agricultaral roducts, they enumerated 
some forty-two different articles and the average ad valorem 
rate of duty which they requested upon the different farm prod- 
ucts was less than 25 per cent. I mention this to show how lib- 
eral the farmer is compared with the manufacturer. Ina short 
time we will come to the wool schedule. It is ee to put 
wool upon the free list and leave a tariff of 40 to 00 per cont upon 
manufactured woolen goods. The farmer is willing to take a 
low average rate of duty upon his products. 

A few words about reciprocity, and that will be all I care to 
say this morning. A good deal was said here yesterday, and 
especially by the Republicans who took part in the discussion, 
as to the great value to the farmer of the reciprocity treaties 
which have been negotiated with the people south of us. I do 
not now recall anything that was said by anybody in relation to 
our advantages with Germany or with Austria-Hungary, but 
great stress was laid upon the benefits that we were deriving 
and were likely to derive from increased commercial relations 
with the people south of us. I have here a statement showing 
the character and the extent of our trade with the countries 
south of us in 1890, the year when the present tariff law was 
enacted. 

To the six States of Central America and the twelve nations of 
South America and the West India Islands our entire exports 
amounted to $68,104,983. Of that amount ae ee furnished 
$28,405,904, just a little over one-third, while the rest was sup- 
plied by manufactures, The object of the reciprocity treaties 
with the southern: countries was not to benefit the farmers. 
That was a mere incident. It is like the matter of protection 
and revenue. When you have a change of the crank it is pro- 
tection with the incident of revenue, or revenue with the incident 
of protection, as the case may be. The benefit to the farmers to 
flow from our reciprocity arrangements with southern countries 
was a mere incident that should follow the benefits to come to 
the manufacturers by opening trade in that region. 

Our manufactures at that time were nearly two-thirds of our 
total exports to all those countries, and notwithstanding the 
fact that there has been a small increase, indeed as to Cuba 
guite a large increase, of our commerce, yet the aggregate in- 
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crease, of our agricultural exports to all those countries is hardly 
worth talking about. Kansas alone could supply all that we are 
sending there, and would hardly feel it. 

We can spare eight or ten million bushels of wheat and hardly 
know it is gone out of the 75,000,000; and with corn we could 
supply the world. Our agricultural expansion can not be ex- 
pected to grow much in that direction, because they raise wheat 
in the Argentine, and they not only produce it there, but they 
export it to the places where our wheat comes in competition 
with it. SowithChile. That is true not only as respects wheat, 
but as to corn, sheep, wool, and hides. There is no outlet for 
the American farmer in that region. 

Mr. President, there is a little island about 3,000 miles away, 
scarcely larger than my own beautiful State, that has a history. 
In 1890, when we sent only $28,000,000 worth of farm products 
to all the South American countries, we sent $369,973,564 to 
that little island of Great Britain. Our total exportation to 
that island in 1890 was $144,459,009, and out of that $444,000,000, 
$369,000,000 represented agriculture. But nobody is proposing 
a treaty of reciprocity with the Island of Great Britain, where 
our farm produce goes in competition with the farm produce of 
other portions of the world. 

I believe in reciprocity, Mr. President, and have believed in 
it a long time. I hope that out of the reciprocity movement 
begun by the Republican party we shall eventually reach a pe- 
riod when the nations of the world shall trade one with the 
other as freely as the people of the American States trade with 
one another. 

Mr. President, I have said about all thatI wish osay. I want 
to impress upon the Senate the thought that, so far as the farm- 
ers of the Northwest, South, and Southwest are concerned, we 
are not disposed to turn our hand over for all your protective 
tariffs. I want my Northeastern friends specially to understand 
that if we can not in some way receive equal or at least nearly 
equal advantages out of your tariff policy—and I say yours—the 
time will come when we shall be compelled to look elsewhere 
for the markets for our surplus. We expect always to sell to 

you; we want to go toyour markets; but when itcomes to aState 

ike Kansas, with a surplus of fifty or sixty million bushels of 
wheat and your people are not able to take it all, and the price 
you pay us is governed by the price we can get in some other 
country, if we cun in any way increase the value of our products 
by decreasing the cost of transportation or diminishing the dis- 
tance between our farms and our market, it is to our interest to 
do so, and we most certainly will do so. Z 

It is time that we come together upon common ground. We 
are all Americans: we are scattered over a large country and 
have diversified interests. Some people imagine that the tariff 
is a mere local question, and it seems from this debate that 
that doctrine is true. But, Mr. President, we are growing so 
fast and our interests are becoming so much interwoven, one 
with the other, that we must have anational system of revenue, 
one that will spread all over the country and do equal justice to 
all interests, and it is time for men who are interested in manu- 
facturing to understand what the relations of agriculture are to 
the markets of the world. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can not in justice to my 
own convictions, or the interests of the people whom [ am en- 
deavoring to represent in this Chamber, permit the agricultural 
schedule of this bill to bs passed upon without submitting a few 
more observations in reference to what I consider its unjust na- 
ture. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] read a circular from 
the National Grangeof the Patrons of Husbandry, dated in Janu- 
ary last. I have in my hand a circular from the same organiza- 
tion which was addressed to the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives onthe 4th day of October, 1893, and, 
as there are in my own little State nearly two hundred granges 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, the membership being oP 
of men belonging to the various political organizations, I thin 
it is well to put in the REcoRD this appeal from this great or- 
ganization against the adoption of the agricultural schedule in 
the bill, and let these men judge who are their friends in this 
contest. The circular is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 4, 1893. 
To the Members of the Senale and of the House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the farmers of the United States, we ask your 
honorable committee to leave undisturbed the duties now imposed upon 
agricultural products which are imported into this country, to be sold in 
competition with the products of the farmers of the United States. It is 
generally conceded that, in former revisions of the tariff, agriculture has 
not pocereuh the same measure of protection accorded to other industries; 
and, in the late revision, the farmers appeared before the committee and se- 
cured, in nearly every instance, such duties as have proven of great benefit 
to them; and they desire that these duties be maintained as long as protec- 
tion is accorded to any industry in the land. 

We earnestly protest against the removal of the duty from any agricul- 
tural product, such as wool, vegetables, fruits, hay, eggs, live stock, dairy 
products, and tobacco, unless the products of the factory and mire be alse 
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left without protection. Wool is the finished production of the farmer, just 
the same ascloth is the finished product of the manufacturer. 

We seek noclass discrimination in our favor and ask that none be made 
against us. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
J.H. BRIGHAM, 
LEONARD RHONE, 
JOHN TRIMBLE, 
Legislative Commitlee. 

The three gentlemen who sign this circular are very well 
known to some of us. I believe they do not all belong to one 
political party, but they represent this great organization of the 
farmers of the United States, and their words, it seems to me, 
ought to have a great deal of influence upon the National Con- 
gress. : 

It is true, as the Senator from Kansas |[Mr. PEFFER] said a 
little time ago, that New England agriculture does not amount 
toa great deal when the products of the entire country are 
taken into consideration, but it does amount to very considera- 
ble to the New England people. The fact is that agriculture is 
progressing in some of the New England States rather than 
retrograding. I have not had an opportunity to examine the 
census of 1890, but I did examine the censusof 1880, and I found 
that in the State of New Hamsphire we hadin 1880, 1,531 more 
farms than we had in 1870, showing that our people are turning 
back to the land to get a support for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, and we need and ought to have adequate protection for 
our agriculture as well as for our manufactures. 

What this bill will do to the agricultural and lumber interests 
of New Hampshire is stated in a letter which I incorporated in 
some remarks I madein the Senate on the 20th of April, but 
which I desire to reproduce. It comes from one of the leading 
citizens of Coos County, N. H., a county where Democracy has 
ote flourished. The Democrats of Coos County have hereto- 
fore been as stslwart and impregnable as the granite hills under 
whose shadow they live, but there are indications that they are 
getting cured of the habit of voting the Democratic ticket, and 
I have no doubt what the result will be in that county at the 
next election. The letter was written by the Hon. Chester B. 
Jordan, of Lancaster, and is as follows: 

There is no question as to the effect of the Wilson bill in Coos. It gets in 
itsdeadly workalloverthecounty. There is not another county in the land 
—— the changes in the tariff schedules affect so great a proportion of the 
people. 

Here is our situation: We have two great interests, lumber and agricul- 
ture. Lumber, of course, is the great interest, and has been for thirty years. 
In respect to agriculture we have somewhat peculiar conditions. Our soil 
is of special richness for raising potatoes, oats, and a grass crop. 

Now, this condition of soil is peculiar, almost unique, It is found in only 
two other localities in the United States—Northern New York and Northern 
Maine. The same soilconditions prevail in Canada, just across the line from 
us, where they can raise just as good potatoes, just as good hay, and just as 
foot oats as we can—and just as many of them, too, for they are just as 

— as We are, and their labor costs them only about half what our labor 
costs us. 

Therefore, we have not only to compete against the Canadian natural ad- 
vantages, which are the same as ours, but have also to meet an economic 
condition of low wages which we have not. Theprotective tariff duties have 
thus far stood between the Coos farmer and the Canadian farmer’s unequal 
advantages. The Wilson bill will, ina large measure, remove that defense. 


That is the situation which confronts the men who are en- 
gaged in lumber manufacturing and in the cultivation of the 
soil in Northern New Hampshire. Already the Democratic 
party has put lumber on the free list. By that act they will 
destroy some of our most enterprising, vigorous, and prosperous 
towns in the northern part of my State. Now, it is proposed to 
reduce the duty on agricultural products to such an extent that 
Heaven only knows what shall become of the New Hampshire 
farmer. And, so far as I can discover, this is being done in the 
interest of Canada, and of Canada alone. Why itis being done 
no Senator has yet undertaken to explain. 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge of Canada and the 
Canadian people. It was either my fortune or my misfortune 
to have been born under the British flag in:the province of 
Canada, and I have kept in touch with the people and the legis- 
lation of that country during all my life. I read the Canadian 
newspapers. I know what they are thinking about and what 
they have been saying during the discussion of the pending bill. 
Let me call the attention of the Senate to a few significant ut- 
terances which have been clipped from newspapers in the prov- 
inces during the last two or three months. 

The St. John (New Brunswick) Telegraph editorially said, in 
speaking of the Wilson bill: 


Now we will have a Canadian boom. 


Mr. President, if there is to be a Canadian boom in lumber, in 


ones, in manufactured products, it will be at the expense 
of the United States and at the expense of no other country un- 
der the sun. 

The Toronto Globe said: 

The free list is most comprehensive, and is advantageous to Canadians. 
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The Montreal Herald said: 


Our trade with the United States, which has rapidly fallen off for the last 
ten years, will pick up wonderfully if the Wilson bill becomes a law. 

The Montreal Gazette declares: 

Canada's interest in the measure is somewhat extensive 

And adds: 

It is evident that this fact was not forgotten by the framers of the bill. 

Well, Mr. President, of course that fact was not forgotten. 
AsI said in former remarks made on this bill: 


The Wilson bill is fashioned for the benefit oi foreign producers irrespect 
ive of nationality or allegiance. It is a world-wide m>asure, designel to 
give English, German, French, Canadian, Mexican, and Asiatic alike full 


access to American markets. The only people it is intended to injure are 
American people, and it will not permanently give American consumersa 
single article for less than is now paid, 

That was my contention on the 16th day of January last, and 


I unhesitatingly repeat it in the light of events which have oc- 
curred since then. 

Why, even a lone woman in Prince Edward Island has, to use 
a common phrase, ‘caught on” to the purposes of the Demo- 
cratic party as expressed in this bill. I find an advertisement 
in the Weekly Patriot, published at Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, under date of March 15, 1894, in these words: 

As the Democratic party in the States are taking the McKinley duties off 
our agricultural products, and next summer farming will be more profitable 
than heretofore, the subscriber would hereby intimate that she is about to 
sell her fine farm, etc. 

Mr. President, let me ask why strike this blow at New Eng- 
land agriculture? Surely our farmers have a sufficiently hard 
struggle to get along now. Why make it harder for them? 

A few ey ago I quoted from Paul Clifford the delicious ad- 
vice given by honest Peggy Lole to Leetle Paul, and I might 
have added that after Peggy had told Paul how tosecure results 
by insinuation rather than by bluster, the old woman placed in 
Paul’s hand the sum of 5 halfpence and 1 farthing, and stroking 
his head fondly further admonished himin these words: ‘‘ There, 
boy, you does right not to play for ane it’s a loss of time! 
But play with those as be less than yourself, and then you can 
go for to beat ’em if they says you go for to cheat.” 

Doubtless the members of the Finance Committee are familiar 
with Bulwer’s writings, and that fact may explain why in this 
bill the big States of Texas, South Carolina, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas have adopted Peggy Lole’s ideas of morality and have 
attacked the little Statesof New England. Likely they comfort 
their consciences in the thought that because of their size they 
‘ean go for to beat usif we say they go for to cheat,” which we 
most assuredly do say. 

Unfortunately the present bill not only strikes a blow at New 
England agriculture, but at thesame time it proposes to destroy 
the home market for our farm products by lowering the rate of 
duties on cotton, woolen, and other manufactures to a point 
that will be utterly disastrous to many of our industries. 

Our farmers are now getting along comfortably well for the 
reason that the manufacturing villages and cities, scattered all 
over our New England States, furnish a ready market for every 
surplus bushel of grain thatthe farmers can raise, but the prop- 
osition in this bill is to open not only our markets to the farm 
products of other lands, but at the same time to strike down our 
manufacturing industries and thus destroy the capacity for con- 
suming the products of New England farms. 

For a moment let us look at the present condition of manufac- 
turing in the New England States. The great Amoskeag cor- 
poration in the city of Manchester, N.H., one of the greatest 
manufacturing corporations in the world, employing I think in 
busy times more than 8,000 men and women, but at the present 
time having a pay roll amounting to less than one-half what it 
ordinarily does, isan iliustration of what is going on all over the 
New England States. A little time ago I addressed a letter to 
Hon. Herman F. Straw, agent of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, asking his opinion as to the results of the passage of 
the bill that is now under consideration. Mr. Straw, I will 
frankly say, is a Republican, but he is a very conservative busi- 
ness man and a gentleman who is always careful in his utter- 
ances, On the 30th day of April I received Mr. Straw’s reply, 
which is as follows: 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manchester, N. H., April 30, 1894. 


AMOSKEAG 


My DEAR Sik: Your letter is received. 
It seems to me that the cause of our present troubles is perfectly plain 
It is the profound distrust of the Democratic party which has been felt for 

the last year by every one at the North who has anything to lose. 

Distrust of the Democratic financial policy caused the financial panic of 
lastsummer. The dread of the Wilson bill causes the industria! depression 
of to-day. With this menace in view no manufacturer to-day desires to 
make goods for the future, and no workman dares spend for clothes to-day 
the money he fears he may soon need for food. 

Itis very difficult for a Republican to understand how a measure, the pros- 
pect of which has produced so much disaster, can be anything but ruinous 
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in its results, and it seems to me that our Republican Senators are in duty 
bound to use every means to prevent its enactment. 

You ask me what effect the Wilson bill would have on the cotton-manu 
facturing industry. If the co'\ton schedule of the Wilson bill could be sib- 
stituted for that of the McKinley bill and the remainder of the McKinley law 
retained, I think most of our cotton mills making cloth could continue 'o 
run, although some would be very badly hurt and ali would proba»ly be 
driven to make large reductions in wages. The hosieryand yaru mills 1 arm 
told by those directly interested would probably be closed. 

Bat the Wilson bill goes farther than this and ruins the manufacturers by 
first ruining our customers. 

The mills of the Gaited States could supply the wants of double our pop- 
ulation if our people were accustomed to live lise the peasants and work- 
people of Europe. Democratic policy has driven them a long way in this 
directio , and you see everywhere mills stovpe or runainsg short time. 

Only the abandonment or defeat of this policy can restore the ability of 
our peop'e to consume goods and start the mills again, 


Yours, truly, 
H. F. STRAW, Agent. 

Hon. JAcoB H. GALLINGER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 
Yesterday I clipped from the Lowell (Mass.) Courier, a news- 
aper printed in one of the great manufacturing cities of that 
State, an ite n concerning the woolen industry of that city, which 
reads as foliows: 

The ingrain department of the Lowell Com y is shut downentirely, and 
the brussels department is running on a hand-to-mouth basis, and may stop 
any day. The SGelvidere woolen mills are in operation, but are not at ai 
certuin that they will ran this summer. They do not ran on orders. Th 
Faulkner mills are doing very little indeed, and that little very spasmoii 
cally. They willruntais weex, but will probaply stop for a fortnight, begin- 
ning next Monday. 

Tne Mid dlesex is running short time now, after a shut down, with mo cer- 
tainty that it will be aole torun during the hot weather. The Merr mack 
woolen mills have orders for only two.or three weeks ahead. On the wnole 
the prospect is that the woolea ne a vacation this summer quite 
as protracted as that of thse couton mills. Ktracting sun Jeams f°om cn- 
cum \ers isa flourishing indusory compared with the task of getting any 
comfort from the existing or prospective manufacturing situation. 


I find in the W whingten Postof this morning a dispatch from 
Providenc.s, t. I., the home of the distinguished Senator from 
that State [Mr. AupRICH], in these words: 

PROVIDENOE, R. L., June 6. 


Nearly every woolen mill in the southern part of the State, frem East 
Greenwich to the Connecticut line, has.saut down. 


Mr. Presideut that is the situation that confronts New Eng- 
land to dwy —destruction to her manufacturing and her agricul- 
tural interests alike. 

Pass this bill and New England will be seriously injured, but 
Texas will get her Mexicana ponies cheap under the action of the 
Seuate yesterday: Louisiana sugar will boom: South Carolina 
rice will be enormously protectsd; North Carolina peanuts will 
be taken care of; and the South generally will escape the dis- 
aster that must necessarily come to the Northern States. 

Yesterday a distinguished Southern Senator, in a somewha 
jocular way. said to me that I was constantly uttering threats 
. thisd :scussion against the Soutoern states. LThavenotmeant 
to do that. certainly not without a full consciousness of what I 
believe is to be the inevitable result of this contest between the 
pee policy of the Republican party and the free-trade pol- 

cy of the Democratic party of tae Southern States, if it is to be 
carried to the extent now - . But, Mr. President, if itis 
so ordered iet the blow fall. If the Democratic party of this 
country, under the lead of the South, has determined in their 
wisdom, if wisdom it be, to strike down the industries of the 
great North, I say let the biow fall, and we will take care of our- 
selves as best we can. 

There is fortunately in this country a court of appeal from 
the decisions of the American Congress and the American Ex- 
ecutive. That appeal is to the people, and that app2zal in due 
time will be made, and for one t have no apprehensions as to 
the result. Many Statee have already spoken, and if the solid 
South wants to be confronted by a solid North, the ensctment 
of this bill will accommodate them in that res ff asec- 
tional contest is to be precipitated upon us we will endeavor to 
protect ourselves through an appeal to the justice and the in- 

ty of the people of the great Northern States. 

w, Mr. President, I have suid all I care to say on this ques- 
tion, I have no desire to unfairly delay the vote on this bill, 
although I shall insist — fair and full discussion of the lead- 
ing schedules. As | said a momentago, if ths blow must fail, 
if wool must be on the free list, if lumber must be on the free 
list, if agricul:ure is to receive its death blow, if the duties on 
the mvnu'actures of woolen goods must be reduced more than 
one-half and the duties on the manufactures of cotton reduced 
one-third, if the interests of the people among whom I have 
lived for many yoars, and who have greatly honored me, are to 
be struck down, th on let the blow come, and let us next Novem- 
ber -ubmit our case to the intelligent arbvitrament of the | 
pedi the groat North, who have always stood loyal to the best 
nterests of the Am»rican Republic. 
— CAREY addressed the Senate. After having spoken son-0 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President,do I understand the Sen- 
ator from rn to say that, when the contract was passed 
authorizing Capt. Eads to d»epen the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, it was done exclusively by the Republican party? 

Mr. CAREY. I say the Republican party weve in power and 
directed it to be done. 

Mr BLANCHARD. Was not the other branch of the Na- 
tional Legisliture in charge of the Democrats at that time? 

Mr. CAREY. Iam not certain of that. I do not remember 
exactly what year it was. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My recollection is that the Democratic 
party was then in control of the House of Representa‘ives. 

Mr. HOAR_ JT wasa member of the committee in the House 
of Repre entatives who reported the bill of Capt. Eads, and 
had prohably as much to do with it as any human being. It was 
a Republic in House, and the bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Railroads and Canals—I think that was the title of the 
committee—which was then under the chairmanship of Mr. 
McCrary, of lowa afterwards Secretary of War. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Does the Sonator recollect what year 
that was? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, if it will not disturb the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, I will state the nirrative. 

Mr. CAREY. Itwill not disturb me at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I think Iam not mistiken in saying that it was 
the first Conzress daring the second term of rresident Grant. 
At the risk of what m.y seem to be not a little personal vanity, 
I should like to tell the story to the Senator from Louisiana of 
one of the most »emarkable incidents of my own life. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr.HOAR. Capt. Eadscame before that committee and stated 
his belief that the mouth of the Mississippicould only becleared 
by the jettysystem. The committee referred his case toa board 
engineers of the United States, consisting of twenty able and 
experienced scientific men, and they reported unan.mously that 
the scheme was im»racticable, with the single exception of Gen. 
Barnard, a brother of President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
who was the chairman of the board, and who dissented. 
Capt. Eads made his argument, and the committee appointed 
to meet hima week or two later to consider and decide the ques- 
tien. When they met, they unanimously voted against C ipt. 
Eads’sscheme. He wasin attendance, waiting ou'side, and when 
the committse came cut, and he received the communication, he 
seemed almost broken-hearted. It was a disappointment of the 
great desire and ambition of his lile. 
I went with Capt. Eads into the committee room and told him 
that I was entirely satisfied he was right in his view, but I 
thought he would see th .t it w «s preswmptuous for any member 
of that committee, under such circumstances, to set up his own 
opinion against the practically unanimous opinion of a board of 
engineers of the United States: and I asked Capt. Eads if it was 
not possible for him to maxe some scheme by which he should 
accomplisa something, say the dsepening of the channel | foot, 
or some smill depth, then get paid for that, and then, hiving 
gone further and got auother foot, to be paid for th vt, and soon. 
Japt. Eads.c ught at the idea, and said he would muke a bill on 
that plan, and th .t I might - any strictness of oblig tion into 
it which I could devise, and he would accept it. hereupon 
Capt. Eads went away. He subsequantly brought back his bill, 
and I sat down with him and perfected it. 

I went into the committee at its next meeting, moved a recon- 
sideration of its vote,and carried that reconsideration by one ma- 
jority. The bill was reported to the Houso of Representatives, 
passed, and b-camea law; and [ have in my possassion, given 
me by Capt. Eads, a bound copy of the history of the Mississippi 
jetties, in which he has written the history of that transaction 

n his own hand and signed it with hisown name: and—the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will perhaps pardon me a little garrulity or 
egotism —I take great comfert. whatever else my public life may 
hive had of clase or of folly or mistake, in the knowledge 
that, whatever value the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River are to the people of New O ‘leans or to the people of the 
Mississippi Valley, it never would have beef gained but for a 
Massachusetts abolitionist. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator from Wyoming yield 


to me? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Wyoming stated that 
the enactment of the law, under the provisions of which what 


are known as the Eads were constructed at the mouth of 
the } River, in the House of Representatives was due 
entirely to licam party. The Republican party in the 


House of Representatives was overthrown in the November elec- 


tion of 1874. 
The Democratic party came into power in March, 1875, and 
held the Forty-fourth, the Forty-fifth, and the Forty-sixth Con- 
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gresses. Whatis known as the Keifer Congress came inin March, 
1881. I shall not assert positively, but my recollection is that it 
was between March 4, 1875, when the Democratic party came 
into power in the House of Representatives, and March 4, 141, 
when the Republican party came into power in the House of 
Rep_esentatives, that the law was passed to which the Senator 
from \\ yoming refers. I say I am speaking merely from recol- 
lection. I have sent to the Library ior the act itself, and when 
it comes, if [ find that [am mistaken in my statement I shall rise 
and correct it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator that he 
can not look up that reeord too quicxly. I had a personal ac- 
quaintance with Capt. Eads for many years. I took the utmost 
interest in the jetty system from the beginning. I was one of 
the foolish men who did not know much about it, but insisted 
that the engineers of the Government did not know anything | 
about it: b it certainly the conception of the enterprise was be- | 
fore the time the Senator from Louisiana has stited. I think it | 
was several years before the Democrats came into power. [ | 
think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who sits look- | 
ing toward me, knows that, for he was a friend of Capt. Eads, 
and knows something about the matter 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was merely speaking from recollection. | 
Perh ps other Senators are correct in what they state. I was 
not then in Congress. 

Mr. HO \R. I was. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I have listened with a cu- 
rious sort of interest to this discussion aboutC :pt. Eads. Iknew 
him well. He was born in Indiana, born in the dear,good old 
ecouuty of Dearborn, and my relations with him were exceedingly 
pleasant and instructive to me. He wis a wonderful man: he 
was a man of very great ability. He was a Democrat, so far as he 
had politics: bit he had nv politics about the jetties. He ac- 
knowledged his obligation to men of all parties and allsections, 
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and was grateful for the help which came to him, believing that 
he was entitled toit. He was a manof great mind, and grasped 
this question withoutfaltering. He had nodoubts or misgivings 
as to his success or the correc'ness of his scheme. I have trav- 
eled over the mountains with him and talked by the hour with 
him, and such a thing as one political party or the other claim- 
ing the entire credit of the jetty system would have been a bur- 
les .ue to his great scientific mind. 

[ think that is justice to Capt. Eads’s memory. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President,it is not important whether 
beth branches of Congres were under the control of the Re- 
publican party or not at the time the legislation for the improve- 
ment of tae mouth of the Mississippi iver was enacted. I 
simply wanted to make the point that, so far as the Republican 
party is concerned, it has not been, in making appropriations of 
money for public purpos’s or in passing laws imposing duties 
or giving bounties, a sectional p irty. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Wyoming pardon me 
one moment? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I have here the original statute, section 4, of the 
actapproved March 3, 18.0, which is the first year of Gen. Grant's 
seccnd term. The statute reads: 

Sec. 4. That James B. Eads. of St. Louis, Mo., be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized. with such others as may be associated with him, on the conditions 
herein ifter mentiouet, to construct such permanent and sufficient jetties, 
and such auxiliary works as are necessary to create and permanently main- 
tain, as hereinafter set forth. a wide and deep channet betwee. the South 
Pass of the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, etc. 

J shall not detain the Senate by reading the whole of the en- 
actment. It is found on page 463, volume 18, part 3, of the 
United States Statutes at Large. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the date of the approval of the act? 

Mr. HOAR. March 3, 1875. The first Congress in Gen. 
Grant’s second term was a Republican Congress, when this stat- 
ute was passed. It had got through the House of Representa- 
tives in @ separate bill, if 1 recollect, but it passed finally in an 
appropriation bill. All the detail is given here, going over sev- 
eral pages. 

I agree with what the Senxtor from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
has said, that there is no politics in thisquestion. The Senator 
is entirely right. I should as soon think of attributing po.i- 
ties to the Constitution of the United States. There is no poli- 
tics in it; but it happened to be the fact that this law passed at 
the time I have st ted. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wyoming will permit me, and if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will give me his attention, I had sent for the statutes, and have 
just receivedthem. i discovered that the law grantigg this con- 
tractto Capt. Eads wasapproved March 3, 1875, and was just await- 
ing an “es to get the floor tomakethatstatement. That 
was the day before the Democrats came into power in 1875 in 
the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. TELLER. I should like to say a word, because I was un- 
der the impression that this act had been pussed a little earlier 
than that. The matter was very thoroughly discussed amongst 
the enzineers of the United States. In those days I gaveagreat 
deal more attention than I have of late years to matters of that 
kind. Iwas taking an engineering journal and keeping up with 
the engineering progress.of the country, having some natural 
taste in that direction. The jetties were a matter of general 
discussion long before the act was passed. The proposition was 
floating about amongst engineers, and was understood b *f¢ 
statute was passed and the revort of which the Senator from 
Massachusetts his spoken was made. 

Mr. HOAR. At the previous session. 

Mr. TELLER. At the previous session. 


rre the 


There had been a 


| great deal of discussion about it. 


I said there never was any politics in it so far as I know, and 
there is nowhere anybody who ever paid any attention to pol 
tics when he came to vote upon a proposition of that k.nd. | 
think it was absolutely left for the Sen tor from Louisiana to 
make a political proposition out of a question of this kind. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator trom Wyoming will allow 
me, while on this subject, I should liks to call the attention of 
the Senator from Louisiana to his suggestion made the other 
day in reference to the veto by President Arthur of the river 
and haroor bill, for voting to pass which bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto the Senator from Louisiana kindly praised and com- 
mended the Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator from 
Colorado at that time called attention to the fact that Presid -nt 
Arthur’s Administration distinguished itself for its efforts in 
behalf of the Mississippi River. I do not wish to delay longer 
than to call the attention of the Senator to President Artbur's 
record on that subject, which will be found in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pxedia of American Biography. I read: 

In the annual message of 1881 the improvement of the Mississippi River 
was recommended. On !7th April. 1882, by special message, Congress was 
urged to provide for *‘closing existing gaps in levees,” aud to adopt asys 
tem for the permanent improvement of the navigation of the river and for 
the security of the valley. Special messages on this subject were also sen! 
8th January and 2d April, 1834. Appropriations were made of 38.500.00 for 
permanent work; and in 1882 of $350,000, and In 1884 of over 3150 000 for the re 
lief of the sufferers from floods, the amount in the latter year being the ba! 
ance left from 500.00 en ae on account ofthe floods in the Ohio 

These relief appropriations were expended under ihe te ge supervision 
of the Secretary of War. On August 1, 1842, the President vetoed a river 
and harbor bill. making appro priations of $18,743,870, oo the ground that the 
amountgreatly exceeded “the needs of the country "’ for the then current fis 
cal year, and because it contained “appropriations for purposes not for the 
common defense or general welfare,” which did not ** promote commerce 
among the States, but were, on the contrary, entirely for the benefit of th 


pa ticular localities " where it was ‘proposed to make the iinprovements.’ 

The bill, on August 2, passei Congress over the veto by 122 yeas to 5) nays 
in the House, and 4! yeas to 16 nays in the Senate. In connection with this 
subject it was suggested to Congress in the annual messages of 1°82. 18-3, 
and 1884, that it wou d be wise to adopt a constitu ional amendment, allow 
ing the President to vetoin part only any bill appropriating moneys. A 


special message of January 8, 1834, comme ide1l to Congress, as a macter of 
great public laterest,the cession to the United States of the [llinois and 
Michigan Canal in order to secure the constru*tion of the Hennepin Canal 
to connect Lake Michigan by way of the lilinois River with the Mississippi. 


I merely wanted to bring fully to the view of the Senator from 
Louisiana the fact that that Administration. although the Pras- 
ident felt constrained to veto that particular bill for the rea- 
sons given, was as thoroughly in favor of appropriations for 
the M ssissip i River for the levee system as well as the jetty 
system as any Administration that has ever been in power in 
this country. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that t conceded that exact matter in the followiag 
language in the very speech to which he refers: 

We, from the valley of the creat river, recognized in President Arthur, 
then the Chief Executive, a friend of liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River and the prote tion of its alluvial valley. I 
well recollect the message upon that subject which he transmitted to Con- 
gress wherein he recommen ied liberal treatment of the river. 

So the Senator and myself do not differ at all upon that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I cid not say we do. I remember very 
well that after the Senator's attention had been called to the 
subject he recognized the fact that President Arthur had been 
persistent, in season and out of season, in recommending appro- 
priations for the improvement of the Mississippi River, and for 
the benefit of the South. Itis apparent that there can be no 
better illustration of the obligation of the Government in con- 
nection with a contract like the sugar bounty, extending from 
year to year, than the contract made as far back as 1875 with 
Capt. Eads, which extended over several years before it was fin- 
ished. 

Mr. FRYE. 
ment? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. I call the attention of the Senator from Louis- 
iana to the fact that the Chambers of Commerce of New York 


Will the Senator from Wyoming allow me a mo- 
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and of Boston have at least twice appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce advocating an appropriation which 
should be ample to complete the entire levee system of the Mis- 
sissippi River and save the lands from overflow. I have not 
heard any chambers of commerce from any other part of the 
country making that advocacy before our committee. That has 
been twice done by those two chambers of commerce. 

Another thing has been, I think, somewhat remarkable. Ido 
not claim more magnanimity for the North than I think it is en- 
titled to; but in the Committee on Commerce of the Senate the 
claim has been made on the part of the South over and over again 
that they needed more appropriations than the North because 
theirs were held up during five years of the war, admitting per- 
haps that they brought on the war, too; and that committee has 
conceded without any hesitation that claim and bas continually 
reported improvements for the South in large measure for the 
reason that for five years no appropriations were made for that 
part of the ai 

Mr. BLANCHARD. With the permission of the Senator from 
Wyoming, I wish to say to the Senator from Maine that I too 
have had a good deal to doin the last ten or twelve years with 
appropriations which have been made for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors eee the country. Appropriations 
liberal in character have been made for the harbors and the 
rivers of the South, but — riations just as liberal in char- 
acter have been made for the rivers and harbors of the North. 
It is a fact that the great rivers of this country are located in 
the South, and there is more need of river improvements in the 
South than in the North. 

Neither section of the country has had any advantage over 
the other in the last decade in respect to river and harbor im- 
provements. It may be that drawing the line between North 
and South, at what was called Mason and Dixon’s line, a larger 

yroportion of some of the river and harbor appropriations have 

en below that line than above it, but if that be true, it isonly 
true because of the fact that the larger riversare in the South, 
and there is more need of improvement there. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr.CHANDLER. I desire to say that when the Senatorfrom 
Wyoming was sae a little while ago he had a very large 
cline of Senators listening to him, and the rather dull and 
desultory discussion by other Senators has lessened the number 
of Senators present. So, I think before the Senator from Wyo- 
ming proceeds there ought to be a quorum present. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Senator from New Hampshire su ne the absence of a 
qverum, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Cockrell, MeMillan, Pugh, 
Allen, Coke, Manderson, $ 
Allison, Cullom, . h, 
Berry, Daniel, Mitchell, Wis. Shoup, 
Blackburn, Dixon, Morrill, Smith, 
Blanchard, Dubois, Pasco, Teller, 
Brice, Faulkner, Patton, Vest, 
Caffery, Galinger, Peffer, Vilas, 
Call, Harris, Perkins, Voorhees. 
Cameron, Hoar, Pettigrew, 

Carey, Hunton, Platt, 

Chandler, Jones, Ark. Power, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Wyoming will proceed. 


{[Mr. CAREY resumed and concluded his speech. See Ap- 
pendix. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the poe proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONEs]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Ham 
shire nears the absence of aquorum. The Secretary will 


call the ro 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swored to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, Kyle, ; 
Allen, Dixon, Lodge, om, 
Berry, Dolph, McLaurin, Sherman, 
Blackburn, Dubois, McMillan, Shoup, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, Manderson, Squire, 
Brice, Frye, Martin, Stewart, 
Caffery, Gibson, Mills, Turpie, 
Call, Gordon, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Carey, Gray, Pasco, Vilas, 

Cc ki Harris, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Perkins, Washburn, 
Goke, Hoar, Pettigrew, White. 
Cullom, Hunton, Platt, 

Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
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Mr.MCLAURIN. Iwillstate that my colleague rag GEORGE] 
is not present in the Chamber because of sickness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. In order to avoid, if possible, lengthened ses- 
sions, I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that for the 
remainder of the present Schedule G, and Sthedules H, I, and J, 
which bring us down to the schedule of wool and woolens, the 
debate be limited to five minutes for a Senator upon each para- 
graph and amendments thereto. Upon consultation with some 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber I indulge the hope that 
such an agreement may be reached, and when reached I[ think 
it will avoid all necessity for any controversy about the length 
of sessions. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator again state the schedules in- 
cluded in his proposition? 

Mr. HARRIS. G, H,I, and J. 

Mr. HOAR. What are those schedules? 

Mr. HARRIS. Agricultural products and provisions, spirits, 
wines, and other beverages, cotton manufactures, and flax, hemp, 
and jute, and manufactures thereof. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are several paragraphs in those 
schedules upon which certain Senators representing large in- 
terests in the articles may desire to speak for asomewhat longer 
time, say, not exceeding ten minutes. I suggest that there be 
an understanding that in a few instances ike those Senators 
shall have a right to ask unanimous consent to speak for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the Senator from Rhode Island specify 
about what number of Senators will probably desire to make 
such a request? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say not over three or four. Possi- 
bly half a dozen; possibly not so many. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there can bea limit as to the number, of 
course my object is to accommodate Senators. 

Mr. GRAY. A Senator will have to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There will be no disposition to be unreason- 
able about it, and there will be no disposition on the part of any- 
one to speak except upon some proposition in which his constitu- 
ents are especially interested. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishall not object to the suggestion that a Sen- 
ator may ask unanimous consent, but agreeing that he might 
ask unanimous consent, I should be a little reluctant to object 
when he asked it. Therefore, I should be glad to know about 

what number of Senators may want unanimous consent, and 
whether the request can be limited to ten minutes in lieu of five. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not say positively. I know the Sena- 
tor from Maine who sits in front of me[Mr. FRYE] has anamend- 
ment which is, I think, of that nature; and probably the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has an amendment in regard to 


hops. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; butI should like to make a few remarks if 
hops are included; not to exceed ten or fifteen minutes, however. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dv- 
BOIS] wants to speak ten minutes on plums and prunes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objectio. to agreeing that those 
three Senutors may ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee understands as 
well as I that there may be Senators who are not present who 
might have some reason for wanting to speak upon some par- 
ticular paragraph. There will be no unreasonable request of 
that kind, I can assure the Senator from Teanessee—nothing 
but what he would ———- the importance of. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishall noc object to a Senator asking for unan 
imous consent to extend the time. I can not now commit my. 
self absolutely to grant the request, but I hope I may be able 
to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, just before the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] rose to make this request, I was read- 
ing what came to me in the noon mail, the speech of the honor- 
able Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN], anexperienced 
member of this body and a member of this body who has been as 
little addicted to long speeches and who is likely to be as impa- 
tient at a waste of time as any person with whom I have ever 
served in public life. This is what he says in that speech: 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, and that a 
satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body and become a law, by 
conference with and concurrence of the House, I congratulate the country 
that theresuit will have been attained in less time than has been required to 
pass any other tariff bill since the close of the war. 

That is the testimony of an experienced Senator, an experi- 
enced business man,and a leading Democrat on this floor; and with 
that testimony, which is undoubtedly a testimony to the truth, I 
do not see why we should be asked to come here at 10o0’clock in the 
morning, when no Senator can get his morning business ready, 
when the Democratic seats have but four or five members for 
the first half hour, or the first twenty minutes, and to stay here 
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until 6, 7, or 8 o’clock, and be further asked to cut short debate, | Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, I have just at this moment 


so that there shall be only five-minute speeches on this impor- 
tant bill. . 

The political friends of the Senator from Tennessee, who is so 
impatient, constantly suggesting to this side of the Chamber 
that we waste time, that we are taking too much time, if they 
pass this bill, are going to make their campaign to the country 


with the claim, among others, that they have been able to pass | 


it with a great deal more rapidity than any Republican prede- 
cessors of theirs ever did pass a tariff bill, and to ask credit for 
their skill as parliamentary managers. The Senator from West 
Virginia has printed this speech, made on the 3lst of May, and 


sent it home to his people, and it has come from the printers | 


now, and it is a true, sensible, and wise thing that he has said. 

Of course I do not wish to interfere with the conduct of this 
measure by Senators on our side if they think best to make the 
arrangement about this schedule; but I wish to enter my pro- 
test as a Senator against the method of dealing with this bill. 
The bill is being hurried, either by consent or without consent, 
if you compare it with any similar bill in all the legislative his- 
tory of this country for a hundred years. If we agree to pass 
rapidly over one section or schedule or to abridge debate, that 
is one thing; but let us agree to it with the understanding that 
we are hastening, or, at any rate, acting with great promptness 
and vigor, and not with the understanding that anybody is de- 
laying business. 

Let me repeat the experience of the able Senator from West 
Virginia—— 

Mr. HALE. Which Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOAR. The junior Senator [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. HALE. When was that speech made? 

Mr. HOAR. On the 3istof May. The speech has just been 
laid on our tables, and it has gone out to the Senator's constitu- 
ents. He starts by congratulating the country, as follows: 


What I most desired was the quick passage of a Democratic tariff measure 
upon which the entire Democratic majority in the Senate could unite, and 
to that end I would unselfishly contribute what I could towards reconciling 
conflicting views and differences of opinion. 

And now, Mr. President, believing that the end is near at hand, and that 
a satisfactory Democratic bill will soon pass this body and become a law, 
by conference with and concurrence of the House, I congratulate the coun- 
try that the result will have been attained in less time than has been required 
to pass any other tariff bill since the close of the war. 


Was there ever a tariff bill before the war that ever passed in 
so short a time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether or not 
that consent shallapply toany amendment which may be offered 





by the Committee on Finance pending the consideration of the | 


paragraphs or schedules other than the amendments which ap- 
pear in the bill in small type? 
Mr. HARRIS. 
that may be offered, either by the committee or by any Senator. 
Mr. FRYE. The Committee on Finance might possibly offer 


an amendment to one of these schedules which would require | 


more debate than five minutes or ten minutes. 


Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no knowledge of any amendment which | 
the Committee on Finance, or any member of the committee, | 





It is intended to apply to every amendment | 





| 


proposes to offer to these schedules, other than those that ap- | 


pear in the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. It is equally important to know whether or not 
the Committee on Finance proposes to offer in the Senate on 
these schedules the amendments which appear in small type, or 
whether they have retired from them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In most cases we expect to offer 
them. 

Mr. FRYE. If those are not offered it may change the com- 
plexion of the bill entirely, or, if the Committee on Finance offer 
no amendment, it may change it entirely. Why will not the 
Senator except from his request any new amendment which may 
be offered by Senators from the Committee on Finance by au- 
thority? 

Mr. HARRIS. 
quest. 

Mr. FRYE. And also any changes which they may offer to 
make or any refusal on their part tooffer the amendments which 
appear in small type? 

Mr. HARRIS. But does the Senator desire that exception 
to leave such questions as he excepts open to unlimited debate? 

Mr. FRYE. Open to another agreement, or else to unlimited 
debate. Allow me to illustrate; Here is in the cotton schedule 
Iused it only as an illustration—an exceedingly important amend- 
ment, an amendment which, in my judgment, improves the bill 
very greatly and affects an enormous industry. Suppose when 
that cotton schedule is reached the committee should withdraw 
the amendment, leaving the bill as it came from the House, cer- 
tainly that could not pass without discussion. 


XXVI——370 


I will accept that as a condition of my re- 


entered the Chamber. I wish to inquire what is the proposition 
pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question pending before 
the Senate is a request for unanimous consent—— 

Mr. QUAY. I abject to any unanimous consent agreement 
during the day. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 


| vania objects to the granting of the unanimous consent asked 


for by the Senator from Tennessee. The Secretary will read 
the amendment pending before the Senate. z 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 190, page 43, line 13, it is pro- 
posed, after the word “oats,” to strike out ‘‘oatmeal;” and in 


| line 19, before the word ‘‘ oatmeal,” to insert the word ‘‘ and,” 


and transpose the amendment to line 15 after the words ‘ad 


| valorem:” so as to read: 


190. Buckwheat, corn or maize, corn meal. oats, rye, rye flour, wheat and 
wheat flour, 20 per cent ad valorem, and oatmeal, 15 per cent ad valorem 
but each of the above products shall be admitted free ofdu from any coun 
try which imposes no import duty on the like product wheh exported from 
the United States. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out all of the paragraph 


| after the words ‘‘ad valorem,” in line 15. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed, after the word, ‘ad valorem,” 
in line 15, to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 


But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the practical operation of 
this proviso is to admit a considerable number of very impor- 
tantagricultural products into the United States free of duty, as 
the conditions imposed in the proviso are of such a nature that 
they could be easily and instantly complied with by the coun- 
tries that compete with usin the production of these various 
articles. 

I know of no reason why these great agricultural preducts 
should be selected for different treatment from any others in 
the bill. It has been alleged upon the other sideof the Chamber 
that there is no probability of any importation of wheat, of corn, 
buckwheat, rye, or any of the articles named in this paragraph, 
but it must be very evident to all Senators who have given this 
subject consideration that the question of the increased cost of 
transportation from the great wheat and corn producing sec- 
tions of the West to New York and to other Eastern markets, 
as compared with the cost of transporting corn and wheat from 
Argentina, and from India, and from Russia, is an important 
element to be considered in connection with this question. 

The question of transportation, in fact, is a most important 
one as applied to all the products of the States of the Mississippi 
River. Their products to reach an Eastern market are obliged 
to be transported more than 1,000 miles, and in many instances 
more than 2,000 miles, almost always by rail, and always either 
by rail or by rail and water,and the actual cost of transportation 
in all cases is very much greater to Eastern markets than it is 
from the competing States and countries of the world to those 
same markets. 

Tn the race of competition this item of transportation is im- 
portant, and will continue to grow more and more important, 
and the representatives of the great States in the West may 
well pause and consider whether they can afford to place these 
great agricultural products upon the free list when wheat can 
be taken from the central provinces of India and landed in New 
York at a much smaller rate of transportation than wheat can 
be taken from the Dakotas or from Minnesota and landed in New 
York. 

This fact opens up a possibility of competition which ever: 


patriotic American citizen should stop to consider. So far as 
the labor employed in the production of wheat is concerned, if 
other conditions were equal, if the Indian ryot should use th 
same machinery and the same methods that are employed on 
the great wheat farms of the Dakotas and Minnesota, the ques- 
tion of ruinous competition would not be so distant as some 
Senators seem to think. 

As was stated so clearly by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 


PLATT] yesterday, corn can be produced in Argentina to-day at 
@ very much less payment for labor than it can be produced in 
any of the great corn-growing States of the West, and the cost 


| of transportation of corn, as I have already stated, is very much 


less. I say, then to the Senators representing the corn and 
wheat growing States of the West that they are opening the 
door to a possible competition with these countries which em- 
ploy cheap labor, and which largely use silver as a basis of their 


currency, acompetition which I am sure inthe notdistant future 
will give us great trouble. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President — 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
first amendment before the Senate is the amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ee that that had been acted upon. 

‘ICE 


The PRESIDING OF R. That amendment has not been 
acted upon. Is there objection to the amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON, I object to the amendment, butI do not wish 
to interfere with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who 
has taken the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Ohie to rise to debate the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [rose to speak upon the proposition to ad- 
mit free to this country the products of any country which im- 
pose; no import duty on like products when exported from the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that that 
amendment is not now before the Senate. The pending amend- 
ment is that reported by the committee. 

Mr.SHERMAN,. Then, I will yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I object to the proposition of 
the Senate committee because I desire at some proper moment 
to move to strike out ‘‘oats” and ‘ oatmeal” from this pro- 
vision, as well as ‘‘corn or maize.” I do not know that I careso 
much about corn meal, but oats and oatmeal are products of the 
United States which come directly in competition with like 
articles fromCanada. There certainly can be no reason why the 
Western States should surrender their market to Canada, be- 
cause that will be the effectof thisamendment. It means that 
the Dominion of Canada, which produces oats and oatmeal, shall 
have the valuable markets of New England and New York, to 
the practical exclusion of those who produce oats and oatmeal 
in the Western States. It is an absolute and direct boon to 
Canada. 

Respecting corn or maize, we all know, of course, that in the 
Dominion of Canada they ean not come in competition with us 
in the production of corn, but why we should allow Canada to 
engage in the manufacture of corn meal and supply the Eastern 
markets, [ do not understand. So far as oats and oatmeal are 
concerned, this provision is a direct and absolute blow at the 
farmers of all the States west of Ohio, and probably including 
Ohio, and for us deliberately to give this market to Canada is 
to legislate for the people of that country and against the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, both of these amendments 
to the bill are important, but theone sn refer, 
the ; roposition to strike out lines 15, 16,17, and 18, I think is one 
of the most comprehensive amendments of any pro tion in 
the bill. If those lines are retained in the bill great injury will 
result to the industries of the United States.. 

Mr. President, those of us who live on the northern border, 
know that in the Dominion of Canada, west of Lake Superior, 
there is a vast region 4° north and south, extending for 900 
miles across a plain as fruitful as any portion of the United 
States. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli in his time contended that that 
vast region in Canada wouldsupply all the food, including wheat, 
rye, oats, aud other articles of that kind, that were required by 
Great Britain. He insisted that, with free trade through the 
United States in these articles, Great Britain could be supplied 
with all the wheat and all the flour that she needed for the con- 
sumption of the people of the British Islands, and it is known 
that the most profitable and ron of our exports to Great 
Britain are these identical articles. 

if this clause is maintained in the bill, what will be the effect 
of it? Rye, rye flour, oats, wheat, and wheat flour could be 
transported from any portion of Canada, and especially from the 
western portion of it, which produces wheat, rye, and oats in the 
greatest abundance, freeof cost to Great Bri except the cost 
of transportation, They would avail themselves of our means 
of transportation, which have conferred so much benefit on the 
people of the United States, and they would avail themselves of 
this provision to supersede our exportations with exportations 
from Canada. 

It seems to me we are in no condition to agree to such 

roposition. I ee ee gr noneeend 

r whether they would willing to such a p 
applied in respect to the productions of the South, for Testence, 
under this provision, which I find on page 48: 

216. Oranges, lemons, : packages, ts 
cubic foot of aye atone eer dan ceouments coke eataeion 
thereto a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem upon the boxes or barrels contain- 
ing such oranges, lemons, or limes. 

This provision is undoubtedly intended and was inserted for 


the protection of the fruits of the South, especially of Florida, 
where oranges are produced in een aeeamaae If the pro- 


vision in relation to oranges, lemons, and limes was inserted in 
regard tofruits of the Southern States, why should nota similar 
provision be inserted in relation to the great agricultural pxod- 
ucts of the Northern States? There cap be no reason for this 
discrimination; and if the ‘same rule were adopted in regard to 
the Southern products which has been adopted in regard to prod- 
ucts of the North, oranges, lemons, and limes would come to us 
free of duty from Cuba and from the islands of the south, and 
utterly break up and destroy a very valuable industry now grow- 
ing up in Florida,and perhaps in some of the other Southern 
States. 

The principle is a bad one. If duties ought to be levied for 
any purpose, either for revenue or protection, they ought to 
be applied impartially and fairly to all the products of foreigu 
countries. If we wish to gain revenue, the provision here would 
not accomplish the purpose, for such a provision would destroy 
all sources of revenue on these important articles when shipped 
from Canada. It isa gross discrimination against our domestic 
industries, and I say that if this principle is to be engrafted in 
this place in the bill it should be also engrafted in other por- 
tions of the bill which would affect injuriously the industries of 
the South. 

IT appeal to Senators, from whatever section they may come, 
not to discriminate in favor of Canada. Whatever rate of duty 
is to be applied should be applied impartially to all countries. 
There is no reason in the world why we should make this dis- 
crimination in favor of those great products for Canada so as to 
open the markets of all the world through our country free of 
all duty. Ibseems to me, therefore, that this proposition is in- 
defensible. 

In regard to oatmeal I will say that I have myself traveled 
through that favored region of Canada. I have observed its vast 
extent, its great fertility, its wonderful facility to reach naviga- 
tion. Atthe head of Lake Superior, at Port Arthur I believe 
it is called, they could receive all the wheat and all the products 
of those northern plains at cheap cost. They have now rail- 
roads in that country leading right to Port Arthur, and there 
they may be shipped on board of vessels on Lake Superior, come 
into our markets and go aeross our country by the cheapest 
route, whatever it may be, whether through Canada or our own 
country, to Great Britain and all Europe. 

We thus destroy the great market that now is the greatest 
one we have at our command; that is, the market for breadstuffs 
in Europe. This country now exports about $400,000,000 worth 
in all of various kinds of food. his is largely made up of ani- 
mal food and wheat and the very grains that are named in this 
schedule. I do not know theextent to which wheat is exported, 
but it is an enormous quantity; it is one of the most important 
elements in our export trade. We thus open that vast market 
to Canada and let them avail themselves of our interior chan- 
nels of navigation, which have been built up at great cost for 
the benefit of our Western people, and also for the benefit of the 
East 


We would give them all these advantages without cost and 
every opportunity to compete with us. In other words, we in- 
vite the best wheat and oats and corn country of the world to 
all the eastern markets in competition with our wheat, oats, 
and rye raised in Minnesota, Nebraska and all that Western re- 

ion. 

r This will affect very injuriously our industries in Ohio, be- 
cause the great province of Ontario, probably the richest and 
fairest and best province in all Ca . can compete in direct 
lines by bringing their articles directly into our ports and 
availing themselves of our channels of communication te —_ to 
the East; and we would invite a competition which would de- 
stroy the greatest portion and the most valuable portion of our 
exports. 

ow, it seems to me that such a provision could not have been 
inserted with a careful consideration of the result to follow. As 
a matter of course, if this provision is inserted here, we shall 
insist as a matter of justice to the people of the United States, 
that the same vision should be cote in regard to the fruits 
of California, the fruits of the South, and to the particular pro- 
ductions to which they are now devoting themselves, and which 
they are building up with great success. I do not know what 
could have induced the House of Representatives to have in- 
serted this provision here, because it seems to me it is more de- 
structive to our commercial interests than any other pro- 
vision contained in the bill. I hope the Senate will, by general 
consent, correct it. Every who is governed by the in- 
terest of the le of the United States and not by the interest 
of a neigh country will see that we can not afford to give 
them the advantagesof our own modes of transportation to carry 
goods free into foreign countries. 

We have theadvantagé now that they can only find an outlet by 
Canadian channels through the long of the Canadian Pacific 
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railroadand then by water to Montreal, going northward almost 
into afrozen region. Nature has made that bar againstCanada, 
Shall we break it down and throw open to the people all the ad- 
vantages that we possess in the transportation of these great 
articles of commerce? I say if we do so we would not be guided 
by an enlightened self-interest. After all, a tariff law is only 
intended for the interests of the people for whom it is made. 
We do not make our tariff lawsfor the purpose of promoting the 
importations of goods from foreign countries to other countries 
through our territory. 

That is not the object. We make tariff laws for our own pur- 
poses, first to supply us with the necessary revenue; next, to 
supply us with a reasonable protection against foreign products. 
This provision would break down both the revenue and the pro- 
tection. We would have no protection, no duty, no discrimina- 
tion in favor of our products, and we would surrender the large 
revenue that is now derived from these imports when they go 
through ourcountry. If Canadaor any other nation in the world 
desire to avail themselves of foreign markets, let them use for- 
eign channels of communication. Let usnot provide them chan- 
nels for communication in order to break down and destroy our 
own industries. 

I hope that, without any regard to party feeling or the question 
of a tariff for revenue or protection, we shall at least not legislate 
for foreign countries against the interests ofourowncountry. If 
we must have free trade in anything, let the free trade be ex- 
tended between other countries and our own, but do not let it 
extend through our country by channels paid for by American 
money in order to open a market for other countries. I am, 
therefore, very much in favor of striking out these words. I 
see no reason why a discrimination should be made in regard to 
oatmeal and the duty on it reduced to 15 per cent ad valorem, 
when the duty on corn, or maize, corn meal, oats, rye flour, 
wheat, etc., is 20 per cent ad valorem. 

What reason is there forreducing the dutyonoatmeal? What 
is there about oatmeal that should give it a particular discrim- 
inating duty? I can imagine nothing. We can produce oats in 
all the Northern part of this country, and perhaps inevery part 
of it, and we can produce wheat ingreatabundanceinour West- 
ern country. Why should we legislate, then, to invite a com- 
petitor into this broad and valuable field? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, the paragraph under consid- 
eration begins by saying that ‘‘ buckwheat, corn or maize, corn- 
meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and wheatfiour ” shall be subject 
toa duty of 20 per centad valorem. Thereis nosortof doubt that 
there is likely to be competition with American products in 
some of these articles. The Argentine Republic is making 
enormous progress. It produced 80,000,000 bushels last year, or 
doub.e the production of the previous year, and the people of 
that country are going into the production of corn also. Our 
wheat has gone down in the New York market; I understand it 
is selling at 58 cents. It was 56 cents a few days ago. 

The people of New England will have no special reason to ob- 
ject to wheat from the Argentine Republic coming into New 

ork at 40 or 55, or 45, 46, or 47 cents. There are various esti- 
mates made as to the figure at which the Argentine Republic 
can exportwheat. Theyare benefited by their depreciated cur- 
rency. Isay we would have no selfish objection against having 
even corn sent from the Argentine Republic at a lower price 
than that at which it is now; but the people of New England, and 
of all States who understand the doctrine of protection, under- 
stand perfectly well that it is not intended alone for the rice 
swamps of South Carolina or the sugar plantations of Louisiana, 
or this, that, or the other local interest. It is a general princi- 
ple to be applied wherever American industries can be pro- 
tected against unjust competition abroad. 

Now, this clause comes in after what = have read: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

The Argentine Republic is not at all likely to put a duty upon 
American wheat, because her people can raise wheat at a lower 
rate. It remains to beseen very soon whether they can not pro- 
duce corn at alower rate. So why not change this clause to 
read as follows: 


But whenever any country can successfully compete with tho United 
States in the production of such articles, no duty shall be laid thereon. 


Whenever anybody can beat us in producing these articles 
they are to be allowed todoso. That is exactly the plain, com- 
mon-sense English of this clause. It seems to me, with due re- 
spect, that it is not only unjust to the great agricultural interests 
of this country, but it is absurd on the very face of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I do not care at the present 
time to discuss this question atlength. I discussed it yesterday. 
It is proposed that the products named in this raph—buck- 
wheat, corn or maize, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, and 
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wheat flour—shall be admitted free into this country whenever 
any foreign country admits similar products free into that coun- 
wry. 

Of course our principal importations of these articles will be 
from Canada. Canada extends entirely along our northern bor- 
der from the Atlantic to the Pacific. AsI said yesterday,it has 
vast areas of unoccupied public land, adapted to the growth of 
cereals. Land ischeaper and labor ischeaper there than in the 
United States. It has been demonstrated that Canada can suc- 
cessfully compete with us and can raise these articles much 
cheaper than they can be raised in the United States with a fair 
profit to the farmers, because she has exported to this country 
considerable quantities of these products notwithstanding the 
high duties levied upon them under the act of 1883 and the Me- 
Kinley law. 

But I rose for the purpose of calling attention to a fact con 
cerning the vast agricultural area of Canada. It is well known 
that the Rocky Mountains and the Caseade range run together 
as you gonorth. They extend through British Columbia and 
into Southern Alaska, and there they trend to the westward and 
from the Aleutian Islands, all except the tallest points of the 
mountains sinking below the ocean. The altitude of these 
ranges of mountains is much lessin the Canadian Dominion than 
in the United States. The KuroSiwo, the warm current formed 
off the coast of Japan some 400 miles wide, flowing eastward 
across the Pacific Ocean, strikes the continent of North America 
about 50 degrees north latitude. 

About two-thirds of this current is deflected north and goes up 
along the Alaskan coast to Bering Sea. About one-third is de- 
flected south and goes down along the coast of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, modifying the temperature of the Pacifie Ocean and caus- 
ing what we call the chinook winds. These chinook winds are 
prevented from reaching this interior largely by the Cascade 
range of mountains in Oregon and Washington, but as you go 
north the altitude of the mountains grows so much less that the 
effect of these winds is felt east of this range of mountains, and 
the result is that way up in the valley of the Saskatchewan and 
even in the valley of the McKenzie River, there are vast areas 
of agricultural land that ponerse the cereals in abundance, and 
where you will find the flowers indigenous to the Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley growing in early spring. The causes that pro- 
duce the mild climate of Californiaand Oregon are felt far north 
and east of these rangesof mountains. The warm winds from 
the Pacific Ocean sweep over the mountains in British Columbia 
and reach the interior of the Canadian territories. 

Now, Mr. President, by the provision contained in this para- 
graph, it is proposed that the farming industry in the Canadian 
Dominion and in this vast region which I have mentioned, which 
possesses advantages over regions further south for the produc- 
tion of the cereals, shall be stimulated, that the productions of 
that region shall be increased, and that the Canadians shall 
have the benefit of our market without taxation, and bo placed 
upon anequality with our own farmers with more expensive lands 
and dearer labor, and who pay taxes in this country to support 
the Government. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mtr. President, I have heard it charged 
frequently that this is a sectional bill. I draw the conclusion 
from the speech that has just been made by the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that he intends tosocharge. Itis 
said the discrimination is in favor of Southern productions. I 
merely rise to say that, so far as my State is concerned, there is 
not a production of the State that is protected by the bill. 

We have but two articles of production there that a tariff 
could benefit, and they are wool and lumber, both of which are 
by the pending bill put on the free list. Therefore, so far asour 
portion of the country is concerned, there is no sectionality in 
the bill discriminating in our favor. Nineteen out of 20 of the 
inhabitants of my State are farmers. They buy their flour, they 
buy their oatmeal, and whena tariff for protection is levied upon 
wheat and oats and oatmeal it is intended to raise the price that 
they have to pay for these articles of consumption. 

Therefore, when this bill reduces the tariff on wheat and oat- 
meal, it can not be aimed asa blow against the farmers as aclass. 
It benefits all the consumers of flour and oatmeal. 

When I entered the Senate I thought it was the duty of every 
Senator upon this floor in general legislation to lay aside all 
sectiona! feeling and to legislate alike for the whole country, to 
legislate not as a Southern man or as a Northern man, asa 
Western man or as an Eastern man, but as an American, as a 
citizen of the United States, and I have claimed nothing for my 
State or for my people except that they should be treated as 
American citizens upon an equality with all the other people of 
this country in the levying of tarif duties. 

I can not conceive of a reason why any advantage should be 
given to any farmer in this country over anotier, whether 
he lives in the South or the North, in the East or the West; 
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and if it is intended by the protective duties which are pro- 
posed by Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to cut off 
the markets of the world from us and raise prices upon farmers, 
it is idle, it is useless, it is absurd to talk about the pending bill 
being aimed against thefarmers of the country. One farmer in 
this country ought to have as many blessings under the Gov- 
ernment as another. One farmer in any section of the country 
ought to be entitled to the blessings of Government as well as 
the farmers in any other section of the country. 

Now, I put it to the consciences of Republican Senators in this 
Chamber, is it right to clamor for a law to raise the price of 
these breadstuffs to the people of any section of the country in 
order to benefit any other section of the country? Is it right 
that a prohibitive duty should be put upon wheat to make the 
farmer in my State, “be raises nothing that is protected, pay a 
higher price for his flaur? We pay a duty on your manufac- 
tured goods. Wewill sell our wool without any protection upon 
itatall. We will sell it to you in a free market; but when it is 
manufactured into clothing we will buy it from you under a tar- 
iff duty. We have purchased our clothing from you for years 
with a tariff on them that was exorbitant, and under the McKin- 
ley law you imposed tariff duties on them which almost amounted 
to prohibition of ‘mportation. So that I assert, and I only rose 
to make the assertion, that so far asmy State is concerned there 
is no sectional discrimination in our favor. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, the pending motion is 
that of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES]on behalf of the 
Democratic subcommittee, to place oatmeal in the same category 
with other breadstuffs which are recited inthe paragraph, such 
as corn, wheat flour, oats, and rye, and give it a 15 per cent ad 
valorem rate of duty, with the provision that it shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty from any other country which imposes no 
import duty on the like product when exported from the United 
States. Practically it is a proposition that all these great agri- 
cultural products shall come into this country free. 

Oatmeal was the favorite article of consumption with the 
Scotchmen in former days, and none was made or consumed with 
us. It is within the memory of most of us when it became an ar- 
ticle of diet in this country. I recall its first production. I 
think the first oatmeal mill started in this country was at Akron, 
Ohio, perhaps thirty or thirty-five years ago. There was a very 
limited sale for thearticle. [twas a feeble industry, but a small 
mill for many years, but finally under the demand of the Ameri- 
can people, a people prompt to take hold of that which is good, 
it grew, until now oats in the form of meal, making a palatable 
dish, are consumed in the great majority of the families of the 
United States as a breakfast dish. It is now manufactured not 
only in Akron, Ohio, but in almost every other State where oats 
are a product of the farm. 

In the State of Nebraska there are several oatmeal establish- 
ments. One that I recall is at Nebraska City; another is at 
Beatrice, the home of my late colleague in the Senate, ex-Sen- 
ator Paddock, and it has become in my own State not only a 
large item of consumption, but alarge matterof production. It 
is now proposed that the duty upon oatmeal shall be stricken 
down for the benefit of the Dominion of Canada, that they may 
import to us this article of daily use, and that our doors may be 
— to the main products of the farm, to the destruction of 
the agricultural industry of this country. 

Wheat from Manitoba and the Red River of the North is to 
fiow in free of duty te compete with the wheat of the North west- 
ern States, and rye, oats, and oatmeal are to cross our border 
from our next-door neighbor on the north to add to the burdens 
and increase the troubles of our own farmers. It is more legis- 
lation to benefit other countries to the injury of our own. 

Mr. President, as we progress with the bill and consider the 
different items of the schedules that follow each other in more 
or less rapid sucession, its iniquities seem to be more and more 
apparent. We have reached that part of the bill where damag- 
ing blows are to be struck at the agriculturists of this country. 
It has been well said by some who have spoken here to-day that 
the States west of the Mississippi River, the great agricultural 
States, those which form the garden spot of this country, are 
deeply interested in what it is proposed to do in this schedule. 
They are indeed so, and none more deeply than the fair State I 
represent in part here. 

I do not want to go over any ground that has been fully cov- 
ered in this debate. It needs no extended argument, however. 
The mere statement of the fact will recall that which is well 
known to all, that the agricultural part of our country has suf- 
fered of late years by reason of the increased wheat and other 
cereal production in other countries, and because of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to other lands to bring their grain to ports 
where we should land our stores at a less sum than we can land 
the cereals upon the seaboard from the parts of the country in 
which we produce them. 

In the speech made this morning by the Senator from Kansas 
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[Mr. PEFFER] he showed how from the new wheat-producing 
countries, notably from India, that great wheat field, there can 
be landed in Liverpool and other European ports, and even in 
New York, wheat at a less price than it costs to produce it under 
our cost of labor in the great wheat country of the Northwest. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] showed the condi- 
tion of affairs as to corn in the Argentine Republic. We who 
live in the Western section of this country have thought that 
we owned about the only corn-producing country to be found on 
the globe. 

Time was when Ohio in its different fertile valleys was the 
productive corn country, and the abundance and the cheapness 
of the corn grown in her valleys, particularly in the Miami Val- 
ley, by feeding it to swine, permitted Cincinnati to become the 
great pork-packing city of the West and of the country. But 
her scepter departed. She is no longer known as Porkopolis. 
As Illinois became settled, ard her fertile fields gave such abun- 
dance of corn, Chicago became the great pork-packing town of 
the West. 

As immigration moved further to the West and across Illinois 
and Iowa and South Dakota, at least a part of it, Nebraska, Kan- 
| sas, and Missouri were placed under cultivation and there came 
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that enormous crop of corn which has permitted Kansas City and 
Omaha to rival Chicago in pork packing and in the slaughter- 
| ing, also packing and canning of cattle and sheep. The figures 
| of the great business in these lines at the three cities named 
almost stagger belief. 

Mr. President, as was suggested ty the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. PLATT], a rival has now appeared in the field of corn 
production, the great Argentine Republic, filled with an aggres- 
sive, active people, probably the best, the most vigorous popu- 
lation that inhabit any part of South America. Those people 
havefound that they can grow corn in rich abundance, and with 
their 1,200,000 square miles of territory, producing farm crops 
under cheaper labor than we have or ought to have, they bid 
fair by reason of their a for transportation by water 
to land corn abroad and in this country more cheaply than we 
can now produce it in the Westand move it to our own seaboard. 

Just as we are about to conquer, apparently, the prejudices of 
the old country, and introduce the use of corn in its many forms 
there, this rival for that market is to mect us at the very thresh- 
hold of the countries of Europe, we have hoped to supply, and 
to educate which to the uses of the corn product we have already 
spent so much of the public funds. 

By this proposed section we are to take off the duty on wheat 
and corn as to any country which does not impose import duties 
on like products when imported from the United States, and 
those countries which rival us in production do not. Could there 
be a more mistaken policy? 

There are some most significant facts which follow each other 
in this schedule. Barley is to have an import duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem. Why should barley have an import duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem and corn, wheat, and oats and their re- 
sultant meals be admitted free? Is this a boon to the brewing 
industry of the country? Is that the occasion for it? Is the 
brewers’ trust another trust which is being favored by the bill? 
Unfortunately for the farmers of the country, they are unapie 
to form a trust, but there is a brewers’ trust we are told. I re- 
member that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] some time 
ago, I think it was in 1890, in reciting the different trusts that 
had been organized in this country, dwelt quite at length upon 
the brewers’ trust. Is this provision for the benefit of these 
gentlemen, that they are to have 30 per cent ad valorem on 
barley and wheat is to be free? ; 

Mr. POWER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POWER. The brewers’ trust want free barley. I am 
satisfied of that. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Then, according to the Senator from’ 


Montana, they are not getting what they want. I am rot very 
familiar with what the brewers’ trust want or what any other 
trust may want, but I have frequently found that when a trust 
wants anything it usually pretendsto wanttheotherthing. Bar- 
ley is a cheaper grain to produce than wheat, and why, if it is 
to have a duty, should it have a higher rate of duty than wheat? 
I seek some reason for high-duty barley and free wheat, and 
grope in the dark for the explanation. 

r. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska tell us what is 
the rate on barley in the McKinley act? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The rate on barley,I think, is higher 
than the rate proposed in the pending bill. I can tell by re- 
ferring to the law. The Senator from Missouri a knows. 
Ican only tell by referring to the act, which at this moment I 
have not at hand. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senater be kind oe to tell us, as he 
is drawing a comparison between cereals and the duties upon 
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them, why the McKinley act put a duty of 64 percent on barley, 
40 per cent on rye flour, and 17 per cent on oatmeal? Those 
were the duties that were imposed at that time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It may have been in respose to the then | 
demand of the brewers of the country, butitis a matterof which 
I am not informed. None of the articles named were placed | 
practically upon the free list, as they are in this bill. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator why it was that 
within ten months after the duty on oatmeal was doubled in the 
McKinley act, the oatmeal men at Akron, Ohio, reduced the | 
wages of their employés frora 40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If that was the fact I presume it was | 
because of the desire to make money on the part of the Akron | 
oatmeal manufacturer. We can not legislate to overcome indi- 
vidual greed. But let us gofurther in the schedule. Weare 
to have as to these products of the North an ad valorem rate. 
We get to rice, and we find that whereas barley is to have 30 | 
ond cent ad valorem, and buckwheat, corn, wheat, etc., are to 

ave 15 per cent ad valorem, and that rate to be reduced to | 
nothing under certain contingencies, rice is to have a specific 
duty of 1} cents per pound, being, as I understand it, 83 per cent 
ad valorem or thereabouts. 

Now I should like someone to explain why rice should have 83 
per cent ad valorem and these products of the Northern farmer 
are to have such low rates. 

Mr. VEST. Willthe Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am very glad to yield to the Senator, 
for I want light. 

Mr. VEST. I should like to know, if the Senator complains 
of 83 per cent under the pending bill, what he thinks of the duty 
of 111 per cent on rice under the McKinley act? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is very easy for us to make faces at 
each other across this aisle and tocompare items in the McKin- 
ey bill and this bill; but the pending bill should stand upon its 
own merits. I should like the Senator from Missouri to tell me 
upon the merits, or the demerits as you please, of the pending 
bill, why it is that 83 per cent is placed on rice and 30 per cent 
is placed on barley, and wheat and corn are to be free, and he 
answers 

Mr. VEST. Tell vs why 111 per cent was put on rice in the 
McKinley act 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is a Yankee way of answering a 
question, but the Senator from Missouri himself is not satistied 
usually by that sort of an answer. He isin charge of this bill. 
This is the bill which, if it shall pass, is to govern the country 
for some years to come; and why can not we get, in answer to 
our numerous questions, some response from the other side ex- 
cept that which says, ‘‘Oh, well; in the McKinley act you did 
wrong,” and that is our excuse for doing wrong. 

Mr. CULLOM. Saying ‘‘ You re another.” 

Mr. VEST. I have great regard for the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I will give him all the useful information I can. I 
will tell him frankly, so far as I am concerned-—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. VEST. We could not take all thisdutyoff. Asa matter 
of course we could not strike down this whole system at once, 
but we have undertaken to reduce these duties, and we thought 
it was a very fair reduction on rice from 111 to 83 per cent, 
though it is not that much really, and upon barley from 64 to 30 

r cent. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Now, will the Senator continue. His 
reason is simply that he thought it was a good thing to do. I 
do not think that is a very good reason, but still it will have to 
do, I suppose. But why are the rates on wheat and corn reduced 
to nothing? 

Mr. VEST. Because there is not the slightest necessity for 
any protection upon wheat and corn—none in the world. 

Mr.CULLOM. Then what harm does the duty do? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Illinois asks what harm does 
itdo? It is harmful because it is a fraud, it is a pretense; it is 
a pretending to the farmers that you are protecting them. It 
is an insult to their intelligence. 

Look at the Treasury reports. I do not want to make a 
speech, but just look at them. Now, our friénds are going into 
ecstacies of regret over the fear that Canada may take our mar- 
kets. Just look at the Treasury reports. Take oats, for in- 
stance, about which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was 
so sympathetic. Canada brought into this country $4,000 worth 
in 1893, and we exported to Canada $64,000 worth. Take, in the 
next place, rye. Canada brought into this country $6,800 worth 
of rye, and we exported $151,000 worth. 

As to wheat flour, it is absolutely absurd to talk about Canada 
interfering with our production of wheat. She can go now to 
Liverpool and compete with us, and do it under any tariff, be- 
cause our tariff would not affect her exportation to foreign ports. 
In 1893 Canada sent into this country of wheat flour $1,200 worth, 
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and we sent over to Canada over $2,500,000. Now, we are told 
that wheat did not go into Canada to be consumed. Where did 
itgo? We are told that it went through Canada. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It went through Canada to foreign 





| countries, I take it. 


Mr. VEST. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. VEST. We re told that it went toGreat Britain. Why 
should it not be exported through New York? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is cheaper to send it through Canada. 

Mr. VEST. Why should it go around a circle to get to the 
seaboard? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Because of the cheaper rate of trans- 
portation by the Canadian railroads. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And by water routes. 

Mr. VEST. That reminds me that the Senator from Ohio 


| ([Mr. SHERMAN] complained that we should by the bill give more 
| transportation to the railroads. 


I should be glad to do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By making it free. 

Mr. VEST. I should be glad to give not only more markets 
to our people, but more freight to our railroads. I want freer 
commercial intercourse. Every bushel of wheat we can send 
out will bring in something valuable in the place of it. | repre 


| sent one of the largest agricultiral States in the Union as to 


wheat, corn, and cattle. 
in those productions. 
bushel of wheat here. 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
it the opportunity. 

Mr. VEST. It will not send a pound of corn here. My 
State, if the weather continues as it is now, will raise enough 
corn to feed the world, and with Southern Illinois we could ex 
port to the balance of the planetary system and meet the full 
demand. Yet you talk to us about competing with the West! 
My friend from Nebraska knows betterthan that. All the South 
Americans in the world could not meet the supply of two good 
counties in Missouri and Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator's friend from Nebraska is 
fully aware of the great corn-producing capacities of the States 
of Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, but he begs to say to him 
that in view of the increasing market for corn. constantly grow- 
ing in this country, constantly increasing abroad, neither will 
all those States nor the United States be able to supply the de- 
mand. 

As to the importation from Canada the meager number ol 
bushels of wheat and corn and oats imported that he has read, 
the meager importation of flour and meal, and the large amounts 
exported, all show the beneficial effect of high taritf upon those 
productsin the McKinleylaw. Let those products come in free, 
as they will under this bill,and you will find a very great in- 
crease in importation from Canada and a decrease in exporta- 
tion. If they shall be imported free of duty, the reports the 
Senator has read will have to be revised,for the amount im- 
ported in competition with our production will be enormous. 
We are now importing, however, a great deal of agricultural 
products into this country. 

[ have been giancing, as I sat at my desk here, over the last 
published Statistical Abstract to see what these importations 
mean in part. It is the official governmental report. and its 
statements are truthful. We imported, undutiable and on the 
free list, of live animals, cattle, horses, and sheep, in 1893, $1,- 
157,093. We imported, free, of hides and skins, $26,993,728 
worth; making of those two items $28,155,821. We imported, 
free, of fruits, $10,019,532; of flax, free, $1,065,650. Time did not 
permit me to go further into the undutiable list to see what we 
were importing from other countries for our use, but [ will an- 
nex the table: 

Imports of farm products for the flscal year ending June 30, 1893, 


Fre 


[ invite the world to come and beat us 
The Argentine Republic does not send a 


No, but it willsend corn hereif you give 


undutiab 


Name Value 





Cattle, imported for breeding purposes £20, 369. 00 
Hogs, imported for breeding purposes 630. 00 
Horses, imported for breeding purposes. -..............----.-.- 939, 507. 00 
Sheep. imported for breeding purposes 111, 197. 00 
All other animals, imported for breeding purposes wialenial 86, 390. 00 
Chicory root, ungrocud owe ipaodeaial 134, 070. 00 
Fruits and nuts, not elsewhere specified _........... | 10,019, 532. 00 
Hides and skins, other than fur skins: __................ iaecal 26, 998, 728. 30 
Hoofs and horns, unmanufactured, and horn strips..........j 556, 110. 68 
Oil cake 7 ; Giind 82. 016. 00 
Sauerkraut --. dea nth 39, 163. 00 
Sausage skins ...........-. 528, 392. 00 
i I aise Uc aint ohio 351, 689. 91 
Sugar-beet seed............ 17, 418. 00 
PR iebtbncae ba CNOa eh candiin ic cadedeles 6uee coccce coe 1, 065, 650. 00 


40, 951, 762. 89 
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On the dutiable list I find that we imported of live animals 
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A $3,126,942; of breadstuffs, barley, corn, oats, rye, etc., $1,736,433; 
; of hides and skins, other than furs, $1,083,902 worth; of meatand | Quantities.| Values. Duties. 
: : dairy products, $2,081,234; of vegetables, $5,457, 721 worth; of | ——— Bo | ee 
= eggs, even under the high duty, $392,616 worth: of preserved AGRICULEU ed 
{ fruits, $864,000 worth; of other fruits, $1, 239,000 worth; of to- visiows—continued. 
bacco, over $9,000,000. These are the same articles as the prod- r : ; 
ucts of the farm in this country. There are others that time | ™“ 5 
f did not permit me to investigate, making a sum total of these ing 1} cubic feet and not ex- | 
; f items alone of over $20,000,000 worth imported in 1893, even un- ceedig 2) cubic feet_.....pkgs..| 2, 605, 217 is, 948,970.00 | $651, 304. 25 
ij dor the duties of the McKinley act. I hereattach the full table, a eee ee cone 
Z| showing over $60,000,000 worth of agricultural products: ceeding 5 cubic feet ___.. pkgs_- 14, 870 39, 730. 87.| 7, 435. 00 
} imports of farm products for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, bearing duty. Me Scuble Sew — 168 88. 00 | 16. 80 
7 i eae _ In bulk eWay ana Ramanan this ace 4.80 57.00 7. 20 
; Y | Limes 
Quantities. Values. Duties. | In packages of capacity of io: 
i lt ner oi ial ie | c feet or less .......... 108 34.20 14.04 
i | In ets eet of capacity Seana: 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PRO-| img 1} cubic feet and not ex- 
VISIONS ceeding 2} cubic feet ____- pkgs-.- 33, 608 44, 217.10 8, 402. 00 
: In packages of capacity exceed- 
: Animals, not elsewhere specified: ing 2} cubic feet and not ex- 
Horses— ceeding 5 cubic feet _..... pkgs.. €, 337.50 2, 656. 56 668. 75 
Valued at less than 6150 each, In packages of capacity exceed- 
No 4 12, 248 , 164, 483. 50 $367, 440. 00 + ~- ‘Semmmmdempasne bccensens i Mh... 42 20. 00 4.20 
Valued at $150 and over. -No.. 382 87, 702. 65 26, 310. 80  ettincintn vethigkianwensecan 47.0 268. 50 71. 40 
‘ Mules o..| 6 193. 00 180.00 | Barrels or boxes containing or- 
Cattle anges, lemons, or limes, ma 
One year old or less......No..! 2,272 10, 438. 00 4,544. 00 OE ices ang nts nadie nnnk Saneodiniind sidan sone 555, 986. 93 166, 796. 10 
Moré than 1 year old No..| 82 13, 065. 00 8,260.00 | Raisins........--.........._... Tbs _ .{23, 598, 985 1, 125, 522. 60 589, 974. 63 
Hogs nae am 16, 947 211, 241.25 25, 420.56 | Pre eserved— 
Sheep— Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits 
Less than l year old....No..| 445,813 1, 519, 176. 25 334, 359.75 preserved in sugar, syrup, mo- 
One year old or more No..| 8, 52, 300. 50 13, 258. 50 lasses, or spirits, not ies of al 
: All other igen owcdadia kagiauaie’ S  siscieicasctictl 39, 045. 60 7, 809. 12 provided for, and jellies of 
: Breadstuffs: | kinds - Ldstnicdimecsss Sse 273, 123. 36 
} Barley -. . bush_.| 1,780, 808. 92 826, 000. 05 534, 242. 68 Ginger, preserved or pickled_.__|_..-.......... 11, 316. 00 3, 960. 60 
5 Barley malt.._......- -bush. 8, 558. 53 4, 411.00 1,601. 34 | Fruits preserved in their own juices.}_..._....._... 84, 304. 90 25, 318. 47 
f Barley, pearied, ene or hulled Orange and iemon peel, are or 
pounds -| 102, 493 12, 852. 77 TS a aa oe lbs..} 471,821 31,538. 00 9, 436, 43 
i Buckwheut ................. “push. 342. 75 139. 37 51.43 | Nuts: 
Corn or maize oocds es 1, 885. 65 1, 273. 63 2. 87 Almonds: 
if III. as nea Seria ciel bush__! 202. 75 164. 95 40. 55 Not shelled _._............Ibs..| 2, 780, O11 270, 742. 00 139, 000. 55 
ie | Macaroni, vermicelli, and simi- iis Macieastrosacocail lbs __| 8,758, 500 664, 562. 27 281, 887. 51 
f lar preparations ...........lbs__/12, 804, 395 652, 157. 29 256, 087. 90 Filberts and walnuts ; 
i is npedemecnekecnith ....bush..! 21, 451.75 8, 941. 62 3,217.79 Not shelled . fa tthrnesssurians 11, 900, 346 673,705. 00 357, 025. 38 
; Oatmeal ‘ ..lbs..| 439,574 24, 665. 65 4, 395.74 SR ait fence toca sp oe .-| 1,380,070 168, 867. 00 82, 804. 20 
i DS is chassis demic absentee i Slieta ig 144. 75 | 293. 00 14. 18 Peanuts or ground beans: 
‘4 Rye Is ttl chiens eli repent el Se id tines wosiact anninida Ibs... 73, 344 1, 006. 72 733. 44 
Ye eta hevededonnsenaneaacth bush. 7, 898. 30 9, 661. 06 1, 973. 37 Nt Sa in ste cet decal lbs... P 2.20 ei 
> | Wheat flour...._.. .-Ibs.. 295. 13 1, 362. 84 340.71 All other shelled or unshelied, 
i Dairy products: ene provided for. Ibs... 1, 891, 979 72, 359.83 28, 379. 77 
3 i Butter, and substitutes there- A 
ig i cienebs wots mmeccceo~s dna ek: R's 13, 280. 27 4, 305. 95 aren or ripe, Mai 858, 151. 20 632, 278. 06 214, 587. 90 
- t Cheese... Tbs .|10, 107, 508. 8 | 1,411, 649.04 | 606, 450.45 Dried,desicc ated, evaported. Ibs. 788. 60 334. 48 
af Milk, fresh. -.----alls_. 6, 265 1,429.75 313.25 | Currants, Zante _lbs 1, 185, 532. 00 |. _- 
| ai riche S| sso. | Utes oi pared so Su 
= % cla welg to i Y 104, 366. 00 01 ves, green or pre , 534. 
yo Milk, sugar of ne el : 98, 1z009- 00 7,902.80 | Orchids, lily of the e valley, | azaleas, 
) Vegetables: alms, and other plants used for 
B Beans ...... ..bush..| 1,225, 607.58 | 1,206, 689. 48 490, 243. 01 orcing uader glass for cut flow: 
a Prepared or preserved— ers or decorative purposes...._....].............. iit vine daria 
ee Beans, pease, and mushrooms, | RACE “Eee ft tT 12, 492. 26 3, 503. 79 
# in tins, jars, bottles, or oth- Fresh ~~ ppanmeee -- lbs... 80, 011 9, 338. 53 1, 600. 23 
a NI sn esishcshieerg ta wececee| 587,005.99) 200,820.98) (pork.... ................- Ibs_| 12, 1, 053. 67 256. 44 
x Broom corn .............. a 12.25 $24.00 98.902 | Meats, ceased or undressed, but 
hi CNIEG nani ccccconkeatugerees 328, 683 18, 178. 34 9, 860. 49 not otherwise prepared ............}-.....-..---.- 28, 301. 30 2,830. 14 
SE: ccennsnnabeciuebinemiiieisnincs 18, 145. 50 3, 549. 00 657.28 | Meats of all kinds, prepared or pre- 
EX@GS.............--.-.0-0------- -G0B..| 8,206,842.18 | 902,616.90 BOE TER, TE F.C ceases ne veqnewnere tee eendfoces seoccceces 104, 438. 34 26, 108. 35 
¢ Mees. yollk ik. Siesta onieade simian Mead Te Te: 12.00 3.00 | Extract of meat; 
ie Hay .. silinn Snithlineaceaia + ecennnelinal ea aan 962, 221.51 416, 724. 86 Fiaid extract ..............>. lbs -- 87,134.75 30, 932. 00 5, 570. 22 
Ne cin cisaiendneaeidal galis..| 97,706.29 43, 590. 85 19, 541. 27 Som, not specially provided 
pa samt] SERS SS| SURE) SSS | nara Oe occ we] Seer | Ms] Sita 
7 Onions . a a en te actin eet Sf SAB cccvencdes scoceccceus — a . * 
} Pease _ - : Poultry, live.........- --lbs..| 317, 489. 25 29, 296. 88 9, 524. 69 
ie Dried ...... iinindGaisavdiliieiaamae bush..} 328, 224.39 362, 549. 74 65,644.87 | Poultry, dressed Ibs .. 80, 062 16, 693. 00 9, 003. 13 
He ete apongninanid 278. 80 880. 00 139, 40 ee ae ot sonaees, 
; Other, incarton, papers, or small gro granulated, or in rolis, 
4 packages . + Papers, OF Bt er Sie a so or otherwise prepared_....__......- 1, 900, 408 60,864.00} 38,008.16 
: Plants, trees, shrubs, and ‘ncaminteitiensstiniamials tain an ae 27,800.73 | Chocolate, other than confectionery 
: Potatoes . feat . 2, 066,783.31 | 1,073, 986.50 and sweetened chocolate ...... lbs..| 542,214.50 117, 716. 38 10, 844 29 
e Seeds, not elsewhere specified: Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, 
> Castor beans or seeds.....bush..| 147, 061 148, 904. 00 73, 530. 50 not specially provided for __..1Jbs!_| 1,427, 145 492, 102. 43 28, 542. 91 
—p or flaxseed . .bush.. 187, 826.00 43, 730. 50 Goce x utter or bir shen side dh Kbs..| 1,540, 413. 50 392, 143. 00 53, 914. 53 
‘oppy and other oil seeds. bush... 40, 582. 00 818. 47 andelionrootandacorns,pre 
: Garden "seeds, agricultural and Se . , or 
E epee aeees: Ss. D................... 013. 25 67, 602. 65 as su ua ‘or coffee, no’ — 
i Pickles and sauces ........ or, 612, 45 207, 739. 14 ally provided for ............-- ibs ..| 1,482, 263 56, 373. 00 22, 233. 94 
i All other, not specialiy provided for .|-- 137, 899: 00 62, 054.56 | Starch, a ee for uso 
i Vegetables, other than in their natu- GN SEE aids cobet ca Grepaenscnes ibs_.| 3,765, 596 89, 249. 61 75, 311. 98 
NE Ra sindach nt cx eateodieibichsepia wicihncdicdi eas aieasse kc naied 268, 932. 97 67, 233.28 | Dextrin, burnt starch, gum substi- 
: EE ibtiknne vanninnmin tons.. 30, 681. 33 9, 204. 40 tute, or British gum, i Meteutineeiiin Ths..} 4, 650, 215 161, 430. 00 69, 753. 25 
Teazels. shionaien nteeniage ences then iia ati mdmnma tied 6, 568. 00 1,970.40 | Mustard, ground or preserved, in 
iti ikcs » cteases bbis..| 158, 869. 57 485, 763. 50 95, 321. 75 bottles or otherwise. .......... .| 790,129.50 207, 412. 45 79, 012. 96 
Plums and prunes .-Ibs.. on 1, 040, 56. 48 Os ne —— not Seem a tbs..| 908,581 ame os sine 
: ED antiiniaudshnguencdonineainene i . 31 vayenne ungr +++ - . 1) O89, 
* Oranges: _— ” y Sag8 ann ce 362, 324 6, 353. 19 10, 869. 72 
In kages of capacity of 1} cu- er, ground or powde 
ont cote less. . a 540, 942 450, 719. 17 71, 492. 46 SS eee for. ibs. 119, 031. 50 8, 217.05 4, 761.26 
| In packages of capacity exceed- IE oi saink onto cedied tand. gals. 72, 851 19, 941. 43 5, 463. 84 
eubtian Sh catistocs oka Meee ane of i, aii, goat = 
: cubic feet..... 717 1 644. 929. 25 Ca, e 8, un- 
mm packers of capacity pies. = eo, oe mm manufactured. ._....................]......-.....-./18, 408, 688.92 | 8, 147, 220. 39 
cubic feet and not eusseting | Tobacco, unmanufactured -__--------|_--- 2... 9, 717, 557.78 | 11, 168, 439. 68 
5S cubic feet............... 103,264.40 | 211,504.53 61,632.20 | Hides and skins, other than fur 
In pac of capacity exceed- its ikki bid cand cca enbicieiee dh canes sesese 4 See ee 124, 803. 57 
1ing 3 cub Diack acid eu. fs.- ot ie 755. 10 Flax and hemp, unmanufactured ._._|.....-....---- 2, 562, 670. 60 299, 947.40 
5 Lemons: %, Total Schedule G, agricultural les 
i In packages of capacity of 1} products, ete ...............-..|.------------- , 673, 483. 28 | 29, 683, 999. 30 
, Cubic feet or less _....... pkgs... 4, 816 4, 984. 00 626. 08 ! 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to correct a aan un- 
der which my colleague labored in the remar 

yesterday, in regard to the price of wheat at the milling town of 
Minneapolis, in Minnesota, and the price that it brought in the 
State of Nebraska. His statement, as I recollect it, was that 
when it was 60 cents a bushel in Minneapolis farmers in his 
vicinity received for it but 35 cents a bushel, making a differ- 
ence of 25 cents a bushel between the price of wheat in his vicin- 
ity in Nebraska and the price of wheat in Minneapolis. 

This variance in price (for I have no question that my col- 
league is correct in his statement) may have been produced by 
some local cause, what I do not know; but turning to the report 
of the Statistician for March, 1894, I find here a table showing 
the farm price of wheat for each year from 1880 to 1893, inclu- 
sive. To show the comparisonand the difference in transporta- 
tion rates between 1880 and 1893, I will state that in 1880 the ay- 
erage price of wheat at the farm in Minnesota, the farm price, 
was 87 cents per bushel, and in Nebraska 73 cents a bushel, mak- 
ing a difference of 14 cents. 

The price of transportation varied during the years from 1890 
to 1893, the rate at one time being as low, probably on account 
of railroad competition, as 5 cents a bushel. In 1893 the farm 

rice of wheat in Minnesota was 51 cents a bushel and in Ne- 
frase it was 40 cents a bushel, making a difference of 11 cents, 
probably the cost of transportation between the average locality 
or farm in Nebraska and the farm in Minnesota. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will my colleague permit me to make a state- 
ment: 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mystatement was in reply to a statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. Hesaid that 
a day or two ago the price of wheat in Minneapolis was from 59+ 
to 60 cents a bushel. I had before me the county papers of my 
own county and several adjoining counties giving the price of 
wheat to the farmer in that locality (and that isa fair average 
locality of Nebraska with reasonable railroad facilities), and they 
fixed the price of wheat to farmers at 35 cents g bushel. 

I have no doubt the statement from which my colleague reads 
fixes the price of wheat as it was some months ago, for I may 
say to my colleague that last fall wheat opened at 42 cents a 
bushel to the farmer in that same locality, and then gradually 
ran down from 42 cents to 35 cents a bushel to-day. So, I was 
correct in my statement of the present condition in that portion 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think the difference in price 
mentioned is one that characterizes the condition through the 
State. It may be true of that special locality for some™local rea- 
son, perhaps lack of elevator facilities, lack of purchasers, some 
glut in the wheat market; but I take it that this report of the 
statistician, made in March, 1894, imports absolute verity. It is 
made from statistics that are gathered, as my colleague knows, 
very carefully throughout the entire State, as throughout every 
other State in the Union; and itshows that in 1893 the difference 
in the price of wheat in Nebraska and in Minnesota, the farm 
price, was but 11 cents per bushel. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator repeat the statement he has 
just made? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The difference in the price of wheat be- 
tween Nebraska and Minnesota in 1893 was 11 cents a bushel in 
favor of Minnesota. The prices being farm prices averaging 
throughout each State. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to inquire of the Senator what it costs 
to transport wheat from Nebraska to Minnesota? 


Mr. MANDERSON. [can not give the exact rate. I pre | West have been those immense horns of plenty out of which 


sume 11 cents includes not only transportation, but the profit of 
the middleman or purchaser. Mostof our wheat that ieaves the 
State goes to Chicago. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Icangivethe Senator the rate from Nor- 
folk, which I think is near the home of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is close to it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It is 15 cents a bushel. 

Mr. ALLEN. Fifteen cents a bushel from Norfolk, Nebr., to 
what point? 

Mr. WASHBURN. From Norfolk to Minneapolis. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is less than 300 miles. 

ie WASHBURN. Is the Senator sure that it is less than 300 
miles? 

Mr. ALLEN. I say it is less. 

PS WASHBURN. I should say it is nearer 400 miles than 
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Mr. ALLEN. I think not at all. With the permission of my | 


colleague, I should like to ask the Senator from Minnesota one 
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Mr. MANDERSON,. My colleague calls the attention of the 
s made by him | Senator from Minnesota to his statement. 
Mr. ALLEN. Lask the Senator from Minnesota whether the 


heavy shippers of wheat in Minneapolis and the Lake Superior 
region do not obtain a drawback from the railroads over which 
they ship. 

Mr. WASHBURN. They do not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then why the difference in so short a haul as 
that in the price of wheat at Minneapolis and the price at Nor- 
folk? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I understand that they get no drawback 
whatever. Under the interstate commerce law they would of 
course make themselves criminally liable—both tho railroad 
companies and the parties receiving the drawback. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the Senator does not speak seriously. 
He does not think that the interstate commerce law is being en- 
forced in this country? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I speak seriously when I say that I think 
every good citizen in the United States has eunpiied with that 
enactment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ifthatbetrue there would have been no occasion 
for the passage of the law. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If we are to get into a discussion of the 
railroad question I am afraid the tariff bill never would pass. 
That is opening a very wide door that I certaialy do not desire 
to go into at this time. 

Mr. President, I have referred to this matter because [ have 
feared from statements made by my colleague it might be thought 
that we who live in the State of Nebraska were in very great 
distress, and that our minds are much perturbed over what 
might happen to us in the future. Now, while I see very great 
evils in this bill I am glad to say that I think that we oa live 
west of the Missouri will be able to exist under it. We will be 
hard to wipe out, and have capacity for withstanding hardships. 
There will not be that profit to our industries which there has 
been in the past, but still we can stand it if the rest of the coun- 
try can. 

There have been many allusions made on this floor to the dis- 
tress west of the Missouri River. Iappreciate that in the silver- 
ae States of the West there is and has been since the silver 
egislation a very great deal of financial trouble; I hope it may 
soon receive substantial relief. But, Mr. President, that trouble 
has not been so greatas many imagine in the agricultural States 
of the West. I will confine myself to a comparative showing of 
the State that I in part represent on this floor; and I make the 
statements that I am about to make, although they will indulge 
somewhat in the statistical, to give courage to ali men in the 
fair State of Nebraska, and give courage to the heart of my col- 
league and lead him to believe that the conditions there are not 
so very deplorable. 

I remember that during a late political canvass in that State, 
after a night mecting, I sat in conversation with a man who 
had spent over a quarter of a century of his life in Nebraska. 
In fact, I think he had lived there nearly thirty-five years, for 
he was one of the earliest settlers. He told me of his career. 
He spoke of the lives of six stalwart sons who had grown up to 
manhood in the State and were engaged in different occupa- 
tions. 

All of them were successful men. He told of the great growth 
of the State, which I shall refer to ina moment more in detail, 
and he wound up byan expression that I think was mostadmira- 
ble, and one I shall never forget. ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘‘ it isim- 
possible to pour calamity out of the mouth of a cornucopia.” 
That great Western State,and most of the great States of the 


you can not pour calamity. 

The State of Nebraska, with 75,995 square miles, has an acreage 
of 47,077,359 acres. [ts population in 1880 was 452,042, and in 
1890 1,058,910. With this great, this most extraordinary and 
phenomenal increase in population, there was an increase in the 
aggregate of its debts and on all except the State debt. With 
a State debt in 1880 of $439,799, in 1890 the State debt was re- 
duced to $253,879. The county debt in 1880 was $5,120,362, and 


| increased in 1890 to $5,510,175. 


The municipal debt in 1880 was $1,102,172, and because of the 

rowth incident to towns, the necessities of sewerage, uf light- 
ing, of street improvements, paving, water, etc., increased in 
1890 to $7,124,506, an increase of over $6,000,000 municipal debt. 
The school-district debt in 1380 was $827,641, and increased in 
1890 to $2,648,212, an increase of nearly $2,000,000, making an 
increase of the total debt from $7,489,974 in 1880 to $15,536,772 
in 1890. And yet, with this doubling of the debt—State, muni- 
cipal, county, and school district—the per capita debt in 1580 
was $16.56, and the per capita debt in 1890 had been reduced to 


—— Do not the dealers in wheat in Minneapolis obtain a | $14.67. 


whack on the roads over which they ship? 


The assessed vaiuation of property in Nebraska in 1880 was 
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$90,585,782, and in 1890, by the census, the assessed valuation had 
increased to $184,770,305, being of real estate $115,181,167 and of 
personal property $69,589,138. 

I take these statements from the statistician for 1893. The 
true valuation uponall real estate and improvements was $708, 413,- 
098, being an average of $14.41 per acre, of which the farm lands 
were valued at $402,358,913 and the personal property was worth 
$350,000,000 in addition. 

{ will now give a most extraordinary statement to show how 
farm lands have increased in valuation during these ten years. 
The number of farms in 1880 was 63,387; in 1890 113,608, being 
an increase of 79.2 percent. The value of farms in 1880 was 
$105,932,541; in 1890 $402,358,913, being an increase in the ten 
years of 279.8 per cent in the value of the farms of the State. 

The number of tillable acres had increased from 9,944,826 in 
1880 to 21,593,444 in 1890, being an increase of 117.1 per cent. 
The total valuation at conservative estimates of the real estate 
and personal property in the State of Nebraska by the census 
of 1890 was $1,060,000,000, a very good showing for a population 
of 1,250,000 or thereabouts. The railroad mileage had increased 
from 705 miles in 1870 to 1,953 miles in 1880; 5,407 in 1890; 5,524 
in 1892. 

The amount of the exchanges at the clearing house of prin- 
cipal towns of a State is a pretty good index of its growth and 
of fair prosperity. At the Omaha clearing house in 1887 the 
clearings were $137,220,835; in 1890, $245,062,456; and in 1893, 
the year of depression the country over and when you would 
have thought that there would have been an immense decrease, 
the clearing-house receipts had increased to $315,244,799. 

Another very good index as to prosperity or adversity for 
the year 1893 would be the report of commercial failures, and 
I should like to draw, if I had the time, a comparison between 
the State of Nebraska and many of the Eastern States as to 
commercial failures, In 1891, there were in Nebraska 395 com- 
mercial failures, being 1.92 per cent of the whole number of busi- 
ness firms, the liabilities being $3,238,365. In 1893, when you 
would suppose there would have been a very great increase of 
failures in the State, they have been reduced to 343 in number, 
being 1.68 per cent of the whole number engaged in business, 
with liabilities reduced to $2,210,613. 

Mr. President, the showing as to business failures is a oe 
satisfactory one for the West. I refer to this because I thin 
the West has been very greatly misrepresented and misunder- 
stood upon this floor and elsewhere. Taking the commercial 
failures of the year 1893, in the Eastern States the failures were 
1.80 per cent; in the Middle States, 1.15; in the Southern States, 
1.71; in the Pacific States, 2.27, and in the Western States the 
average was but .95. 

To show how deeply we are interested in this agricultural 
schedule I desire to call attention to the farm products and the 
increase of farm products in the State. In 1880 there was planted 
in corn 1, 919,600 acres: in 1890, 3, 072, 800 acres; in 1893, 6,241,226 
acres. The production in bushels being 59,507,600 in 1880; 55,- 
310,000 bushels in 1890, and 157,278,895 bushels in 1893; worth in 
1880 $14, 876, 900; in 1890, $26,548,992, and in 1893, $42,465,302. 

The product of hay in 1880 was on 409,104 acres; in 1893, on 
2,071,730acres, producing in 1880, 564,564 tons, and in 1893, 2,589,- 
663 tons, being an increase from $2,038,076 in 1880 to $12,611,- 
659 in 1893. 

The potato crop in 1880 was 15,750 acres; in 1893, 112,853 acres, 
producing in 1880, 1,086,750 bushels, and in 1893, 4,965,532 bush- 
els, being an increase in production as to value from $662,917 in 
18*0 to $3,922,770 in 1893. 

The production of wheat has fallen off from 1,520,315 acres in 
1880 to 1,228,493 acres in 1893, and on account of the low price 
of that commodity in 1893, as compared with 1880, the produc- 
tion as to value was $4,275,156 in 1893, as against $9,433,554 in 
1880. Corn, as to Nebraska, is a more natural crop than wheat. 
I will not now speak of the production of beet sugar, having 
fully discussed that question a few days ago. 

The State has increased in its farm animals to a very enorm- 
ous extent—30,511 horses in 1870; 204,864 horses in 1880; 542,036 
horses in 1890, worth $37,787,194, increased to 708,519 in 1893. 
There were 2,632 mules in 1870, 19,999 in 1880, 45,992 in 1890, and 
46,939 in 1893. 

There was an increase in oxen from 50,988 in 1870, and 597,- 
363 in 1880 to 1,306,372 in 1890, and 1,613,223 in 1893. 

The increase in the number of milch cows has been 28,940 in 
1870, 161,187 in 1880, 420,069 in 1890, and 535,536 in 1894, worth 
$10,501,861. Sheep have increased from 22,725 in 1870 to 199,453 
in 1880, to 239,400 in 1890, and to 277,952 in’ 1893. ‘The increase 
in the number of swine in the State is simply enormous. In 
1870, 59,449; in 1880, 1,241,724; in 1890, 2,309,779, and in 1893, by 
these statistics, 2,088,964, worth $16,811,981. 

I have computed from the statistics that are upon my desk the 
value of the output of Nebraska in farm products alone in the 
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year 1893, showing nothing of the result of the manufacturing 
industries, which has been very great but is not pertinent to 
this schedule of the bill. 
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Making nearly $125,000,000, which is a most conservative esti- 
mate. I really think the products of the State even at the low 
prices that obtained in 1893 were over $150,000,000, rather than 
under that amount. 

Mr. President, this astonishing growth is one that we who 
stand up for Nebraska look upon with very great pride, and it is 
the best possible response that can be made to those who are 
disposed to complain over existing conditions and predict dire 
calamity. It can not be poured out of the mouth of a cornucopia. 

This enormous increase in population and in material wealth 
has been had during the years that we have lived under the 
present American protective system, and while we have been in 
advance as to rate of growth of many other sections of the coun- 
try, it should be a most gratifying fact to every American that 
this country has made such tremendous strides during the years 
that it has existed under the protective acts of 1861, 1883, and 
1890. 

It is a marvelous showing. 

With a population of 31,000,000 in 1860, we had an assessed 
valuation of property in this country of $12,000,000,000; in 1870, 
38,000,000 people with $14,000,000,0U0 of assessed valuation: in 
1880, 50,000,000 people with $17,000,000,000 of assessed valuation; 
in 1890, 62,000,000 people with $24,000,000,000 assessed valuation, 
and in 1894 probably 66,009,000 people with an estimate of $25,- 
00,000,000 assessed valuation. By the best tables—taking those 
of Mulhall, which perhaps are the best with reference to this 
peculiar class of statistics—let us see what the real valuations of 
this country were during those years. 

The real valuation according to Mulhall of all the property in 
the United States in 1860 was $16,000,000,000 with $514 per capita. 
Great Britain in 1860 was worth $26,000,000,000 with $955 per 
capita. We went through that wonderful war between 1860 and 
1870 with its great destruction of property, its wiping out of 
material interests, and yet in 1870 we had increased to $30,000,- 
000,000, wéth $780 per capita. 

Comparing our increase with Great Britain it wiliappear that 
she had increased through that decade to $34,000,000,000, mak- 
ing $1,145 per capita; in 1880 we had increased to $43,000,000,000 
of real valuation or $870 per capita, and were even as to valua- 
tion with Great Britain, which that year is estimated at $43,000,- 
000,000, or $1,200 per capita. and in 1890 we had passed the mother 
country in the race and had increased to $63,000,000,000 in value, 
or $1,000 per capita, as against $50,000,000,000 in England, or 
$1,255 per capita. 

I say, Mr. President, that this is a most glorious showing, giv- 
ing as it does an increase in population from 1860 to 1880 of 59 

r cent, and of wealth during those years of 151 per cent; an 

crease in population from 1 to 1890 of 24.8 per cent, and 
an increase of wealth during those years of 45.8 per cent, being 
21 percent increase greater in wealth than in pcan during 
those ten years. Taking the estimate from 1860 to 1890, the in- 
crease in population in the United States was 200 per cent, and 
the increase of material wealth 300 per cent, there being 100 per 
cent greater increase in wealth over population in thirty years 
spent under Republican protection to American industries. 

Mr. President, these figures ought to give encouragement 
even to the desponding minds of our Populist friends, who seem 
to think the times are out of joint and thateverything that is is 
wrong. Even with the temporary stoppage that will come, as 
I believe it will come from the pee of the pending bill, so 
destructive in its tendencies, I do not believe that there will be 
any great check in the advancement of this great Republic. I 
believe it will goon prospering and to prosper notwithstanding 
thé temporary troubles under which we are laboring, and will 
forever maintain and held its proud position as the richest and 
the best nation in the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know that under ordi- 
nary circumstances I would say anything upon the pendin 
question, but the remarks of my colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] 
necessarily call upon me to say something by way of advocacy o 
what I have heretofore said. 

My colleague is no more interested in the progress of the State 
of Nebraska than I am. No man appreciates the gallantry, 
courage, and intelligence of the people of the State of Nebraska 
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and the marvelous work they have been able to accomplish 
within the last ten or fifteen yeas’s more than I do. 

What I have said has not been based upon any prepared sta- 
tistics, nor do I propose to indulge in any remarks based upon 
statistics that were prepared for me by some Department long 
in advance of what I propose to say. My observationin this 
Chamber thus far has demonstrated to me that the most success- 
ful way to conceal the truth is through the use of prepared sta- 
tistics designed to that end. 

The subject has been under discussion here, as to the protec- 
tion of agricultural products—wheat oats, corn—and grains—by 
a protective tariff. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
yesterday told us how the Argentine Confederation was going 
to ship in its corn in competition with the corn of the Nebraska 
farmers, and I think my colleague stands perhaps in fear of such 
a result. 

That such a thing as that is impossible is made manifest from 
the history of imported merchandise in 1893. In 1893 we im- 

orted of corn or maize 1,885 bushels, valued at $1,273, with a 

uty of $282.87. That was the entire importation. The impor- 
tation of all corn into the United States in 1893 was less than 
1,500 bushels—less corn than grows upon 40 acres of land in the 
county in which I reside. To assert that any country upon the 
face of the globe can produce corn in the great quantity in 
which we -~ it, and ship it across the ocean and bring it 
here to sell in-competition with our corn, is the sheerest non- 
sense. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] was right when he said 
that this schedule, so far as it applies to the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country, is a fraud, a snare, and a delusion. It is 
easy to go to the farmer who does not understand this question 
thoroughly and say, ‘‘ Why, you are amply protected. Here is 
a protective duty upon your cattle, your horses, your hogs, your 
corn, your wheat, your oats, your potatoes, the products of your 
field and farm.” But such a statement is untrue. 

In consequence of the great quantity of these productions in 
this country, in consequence of the cheapness with which they 
are aes it is impossible for any portion of the civilized 
world to bring its products here to compete with our products 
successfully. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] yesterday told us 
that the Argentine Confederation could produce wheatand bring 
it into this country and sell it to us for 44 cents per bushel, and 
yet in less than an hour from that time the same Senator told 
us that we had shipped to Great Britain over $400,000,000 worth 
of farm products and sold them in the open market at a very 
great advance over the price the-Argentine wheat was to bring 
in this country. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to suggest to the Senator what 
he has overlooked—that the Argentine has not yet been able to 
supply the demand. 

Mr. ALLEN. And never will supply it. 

Mr. TELLER, She may be able to supply it under this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Notwithstanding that, the Senator from Colo- 
rado knew, as Senators must. know, that our wheat sells in the 
Liverpool market in open competition with the wheat of the 
Argentine, the wheatof Russia, the wheat of Austria, the wheat 
of other countries, and the wheat of Canada; and yet our wheat 
brings infinitely more than the Senator from Colorado is going 
to have Argentine wheat put in our market for. There is not 
the slightest danger of anything of that kind occurring. It is 
simply one of the subterfuges held out to the farmers of this 
country to make them vote a tax upon themselves and upon the 
manufactured articles they are compelled to consume, to make 
them rally to the standard of ultra-protection and become a part 
and parcel of the ultra-protection party of the country. 

I did say to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] 
yesterday, and I repeat it now, that at the time he says wheat 
sold in his city for 594 and 60 cénts a bushel a week or so ago 
(and I have now here the accurate mileage—356 miles is the dis- 
tance from Norfolk, Nebr., to his city), it sold for 35 cents, or 
was ranging at 35 cents to the farmers in Northeastern Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the rate of freight? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not take the statistical information that it 
was worth forty-odd cents, when there is not a country paper 
published in the State that does not weekly give the price 
at which it is selling and the amount the farmer receives for it. 

Mr. President, it is one thing for the handler of grain, the 
elevator man, the railroad man, the purchaser of wheat to get 
a certain price, and it is quite another thing when you come to 
consider the value of that wheat to the man who produces it. 
— is what I was talking about and what I propose to discuss 

ere. 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senate to another ques- 
tion, and I speak simply of my own townas a typical interior town 
of the State. It is a little place with not over 1,500 people. The 
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price ranging there is the price that is realized by the farmer, 
not by the handler of grain, not by the railroad company, not 
by the bank or some other person, but it is the actual money 
that it brings to the man who produces the wheat. 

In 1892 new wheat was first offered upon the market of my 
little village at 52 cents a bushel. I do not get this from statis- 
tics: I know it from seeing wheat offered and sold there at that 
price. In 1892 it opened and sold at 52 centsa bushel. In 1893, 
one year after that date, it was sold upon the market there by 
the farmers at 42 cents a bushel. That was last year. To-day 
the residue of the harvest of 1893 is being offered at from 35 to 
37 cents a bushel by the farmers in the State. It will not do to 
say that the statistics prepared by some man in Washington or 
elsewhere tell a different story. We know that the prosperity 
of the country depends upon the price that its producersreceive 
for their labor and the articles they produce and sell. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What isthe rateof freight upon wheat from 
Norfolk, Nebr., to Minneapolis? 

Mr. ALLEN. I donot suppose that a dozen carloads a year go 
to Minneapolis from Norfolk. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What would be the rate of freight if it did 
go there? The Senator has taken that as the basis of his com- 
parison of prices, and I suppose he must have had some reason 
for naming these two points. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call attention to this fact,if the Senator from 
Rhode Island will permit me, for the purpose of proving that 
one of the great things that depresses the price of agricultural 
products in the West is the transportation question. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota says that the freight rate is 15 cents a 
bushel from Norfolk, which is my county, to the city of Minne- 
apolis, where he resides, a distance of 356 miles. If itis 15 cents 
a bushel, it is three times higher than it ought to be to paya 
reasonable interest upon legitimate railroad bonds for a haul of. 
that length. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I take it for granted that the difference in 
price between Norfolk and Minneapolis would not be greatly in 
excess of the rateof freight. Atleast that would be the ordi- 
nary business judgment in acase of this kind. But I rose sim- 
ply tocall theattention of the Senator from Nebraska to the fact 
that while the difference in the price of wheat in Norfolk and 
Minneapolis is 25 cents according to his statement, the differ- 
ence between the price in New York and Liverpool is only 5 
cents, and that the average rate of freight from New York to 
Liverpool is not over 4 cents, enforcing the claim which I made 
in some remarks which I submitted a few minutes ago that the 
question of the cost of transportation when you consider eompe- 
tition between the corn-growers of Nebraska and thoseof the Ar- 
gentine Republic, is the main question involved in fixing the 
rate of duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Rhode Island makes a singu- 
lar statement, that because it costs practically every second 
bushel of our wheat to get the other bushel to market we should 
vote for a protective tariff as a panacea and not look at the real 
cause of our depressed agricultural interests. He would say to 
the farmers of Nebraska, ‘‘ You must have a protective tariff 
against wheat that is grown in the Argentine Republic to pro- 
tect you.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; instead of going to the root of the mat- 
ter, and destroying the monopoly of transportation which exists 
in this country and makes our prices so low. Let me ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island if he is willing to join with Senators 
and Representatives from the West in squeezing the water out 
of railroad stocks which drain our fields to pay the interest 
upon them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was discussing existing conditions without 
undertaking to say why they were so. I was taking the factsa 
they now are. The Senator from Nebraska says that it costs 40 
cents or 35 cents a bushel to get a bushel of wheat raised by a 
Nebraska farmer to a market. The producer of wheat in Ar- 
gentine or in Russia or in India can get his wheat to the same 
market for less than one-third the Senator says it costs. 

Mr. ALLEN. But he can not get the same quality of wheat 
there, and never has been able to do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He can get it from Russia. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; he can not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Russian wheat sells for as high a price in 
the English market as American wheat. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is idle for the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that Russian wheat can be brought here to compete with 
the wheat grown in this country under proper transportation 
facilities. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It could except for the tariff,and would per- 
haps except for the tariff. 

Mr. ALLEN. With all deference to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I do not believe it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Nebraska believe 
that wheat can be produced in Nebraska for 20 cents a bushel 
less than in the Argentine Republic, or in India, or in Russia? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, why does he not need a protective 
tariff if there is a discriminating difference in favor of those 
people of 20 cents a bushel in the cost of transportation? 

Mr. ALLEN. I deny that the soil and the natural circum- 
stances in the Argentine Republic are superior to those of Ne- 
braska. There is not the slightest reason that has been offered 
here thus far to believe this statement, except the mere as- 
sumption of Senators that wheat can be produced in the Argen- 
tine Republic cheaper than in this country. I know that the 
stock argument of certain gentlemen is that labor is cheaper in 
the Argentine Republic than it is in the United States, and I 
have never yet heard them point to a spot on the globe where 
labor was not cheaper, according to their statements in all re- 
spects, than in the United States of America. 

You have deceived the farmers of the Westas long as you can 
upon the supposition that they are being protected by protective 
duties. They understand that they produce wheat, and oats, and 
corn, and meat products, and things of thatnature in such abun- 
dance that no protective tariff that could be invented or passed 
through Congress would render any protection tothem. They 
understand that this is held out to them as a mere subterfugeso 
that their votes will go te the maintenance of the doctrine of 
protection and to assist protected manufacturers who live and 
thrive on them through protective tariffs. 

Mr. President, I assert again, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that five years ago-as fino corn as ever grew upon the 
face of this earth sold in the interior of Nebrasixa for less than 
12 cents a bushel. You may consult your statistics and argue 
from them if you will to the end of time, but they do not prove 
that the farmers who were raising and selling corn at that time 
were not required to take less than 12 cents a bushel at the rail- 
road stations where they sold the products of their fields. 

It isidle to talk of protecting those farmers in their field prod- 
ucts, when this Government abroad to-day a distinguished 
citizen from my own State, who is endeavoring to open up mar- 
kets for corn in Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and through- 
out the entire world—a man who is traveling abroad for the 
purpose of teaching the people of those countries the different 
processesof making food outof corn. The corn which is grown 
to such an extent in this country is used tofatten animals, which 
are annually slaughtered here and shipped from this country. 
We are now seeking new fieldsand new Gy te to sell te 
The Government has an agent abroad, and he is kept abroad at 
a large salary, and has been for years, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our corn intoother countries as a food produci. If there 
was any danger of competition of the productof oth@r countries, 
does the Senator from Rhode Island aageese that this Govern- 
ment would take any steps to introduce the corn products of this 
country into other countries, such as it has taken in the last few 

ears? 

No, Mr. President, that is not the trouble with the Western 
farmer. The trouble with the Western farmer, in the first in- 
stance, is that he is eaten up by excessive rates of transporta- 
tion. By the time he hauis uct across the mountains 
from the prairies of Nebraska fifteen hundred miles to the New 
York market, he has consumed a valuable portion of the product 
of his field, and by the time he invests the money he gets out of 
the romainder in highly protected articles of consumption, he 
is left practically without any surplus for his year’s labor. 

Give the farmer of the West an equal show in the race of life, 
and he does not ask protection from any government; give him 
an opportunity to buy in the open market, as he is compelled to 
sell in the o market; and control in his interest, and in the 
interest of the country at large to some extent, the question of 
transportation, and the farmer of the West does not stand in 
Congress asking for protection or assistance at our hands. 

Mr. President, on the 23d day of this month me Bp ey when 
taking the train at my own little town to go south, I to one 
of the gentlemen en in buying and selling grain, who was 
keeping an elevator, ‘{ want you to give me to-day the price of 
a bushel! of corn, a bushel of wheat, and a bushel of oats, and I 
want you to turn to your books and give me the price of those 
articles one year ago to-day, in 1892." He did so. I speak of 
this because it illustrates actual condition, the actual sum 
received by the farmer, and the actual depreciation of his - 
uct, In .on the 23d day o! June, a bushel of corn, of w: t, 
and of oats sold at the station in my little town for $1.08; and on 
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the same day in 1893 they sold for 90 cents; a difference of 18 
cents in the price of those three articles. 

What e this wonderful reduction in price? ‘Why was 
there a difference of 18 cents on the total price of those three 
articles? The total price to the man who produced these arti- 
cles in the field by his honest toil—not some man who sat in an 
office and speculated in them after they had been raised, not 
some man who was buying upon the speculative market of Chi- 
cago or Minneapolis or some other speculative market—but 
what made the difference in the price of the 3 bushels of those 
articles in one year to the man who aetually produced them? 

There was 2 demand throughout the world for these articles 
as food products. The demand was then as great as it had been 
the year before; there was no such thing existing in this coun- 
try as overproduction, which is another fallacy which the farmer 
is liberally treated to; there were no exceptional circumstances 
or gorged conditions of the local market—not a thing of that 
kind, and yet there was a gradual and perceptible downward 
tendency in those articles to the men who produced them. How 
long can the agricultural people of this country stand reductions 
of that kind withoutcrying out and complaining against the ex- 
isting order of things? Mark you, sir, that was under the pres- 
ent McKinley act. There never has been a time in the history 
of the country when articles of this kind have sold lower than 
since the existence of that law—I mean tothe man who actually 
produced them. 

Mr. President, the State of Nebraska has made wonderful 

rogress, thank God, and it will make more progress in the future 

n spite of all circumstances against it that can be created or en- 
couraged by Congressional legislation. There is no State in the 
Union that has a richer and more fertile soil than the State of 
Nebraska; there is no State in the Union that has a more intel- 
ligent, active, earnest, thorough Christian people than the 
State of Nebraska, a people who have braved the hardships of 
pioneer life, and who have undergone all the adverse circum- 
stances of pioneer days. They are able to cope with any,con- 
ceivable circumstances that can befall them; but it is idle to say 
that because the people of the West have progressed to some 
extent that therefore their condition could not be made better. 

We have increased in wealth, Mr. President, and shall in- 
crease, but that isnoargument why weshould not increase more 
rapidly than we have. God knows that the people of that great 
country work hard enough and undergo hardships and deny 
themselves privileges, and certainly thay should meet with some 
success. It is idle to say to them that they have accumulated 
acertaim amount of property while a certain law is upon the 
statute book of the nation; it is idle to say to them that they 
have accumulated their property in consequence of that law. 

They do not believe it and itisnot true. They have accumu- 
lated whatever wealth they possess in spite of that law, and in 
spite of the evil circumstances created byit. They are equal to 
any emergency. They will not starve; they are not starving to- 
day; but by the enforcement of the provisions of the McKinley 
act the people of Nebraska are required to pay much in excess 
of what they ought to pay for their clothing and for the manu- 
factured articles which % are compelled toconsume. Take 
the case of lumber alone. Our State isnot yet halfsettled. We 
are capable of ne upon the soil of Nebraska with ease a 
population of 6,000,000. There can be no doubtabout that. We 
are not yet one-quarter settled or one-quarter developed. 

Lumber is being used by the millions of feet for the construc- 
tion of houses, schools, churches, outbuildings, fences, and for 
all the purposes of a highly developed civilization. Can any 
Senator stand in this Chamber and say why these people, who 
are struggling to develop the t West and make it the gar- 
den spot of this country, as it is and will be—can any Senator 
stand in this Chamber and say “I believe those people should 
be taxed $1.50 or $2 a thousand feet upon the lumber which goes 
into the construction of their homes?” Lumber is one of the 
prime necessities with us. The people must have shelter for 
themselves and their children; they must have the ordinary ac- 
commodation for schoolsand churches. They must have all those 
things. 

Why should they be compelled to pay to the manufacturer of 
u mber in the United States $2.a thousand feet for the lumber 
which entersinto the construction of their homes? It is useless 
to say to them that they have prospered notwithstanding that 
law. They understand, sir, as well as you or any other man, 
that this tax amounts to the confiscation of $2 of their money 
for every thousand feet of lumber they are required to purchase. 
If you will take your tax off of the people of that country they 
will be able to develop the country more rapidly than they are 
doing to-day. They would be able to doit in a much shorter 
time. I will say that the State of Nebraska in ten years.from 
to-day, under favorable legislation, will produce the corn and 




















the meat products which this country will demand for its con- 
sumption in one year. I believe that it is capable of doing it 
under proper circumstances. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to suggest tothe Senator from Nebraska 
that he is predicting rather a hard show for the other agricul- 
tural States of the country. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ivery fully appreciate the witticism of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 


Take, Mr. President, fence wire, for which my good friend | 


from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR]said the other day I had traded 
my vote. 

Mr. HOAR. 
such thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad to hear it. 
sion the Senator had said that. 

Mr. HOAR. 
not any apology or otherwise to make to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for the sentence to which he referrs, but I had no more 
thought of him when I made that reference than I had of the 
man in the moon. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
therefore I can not respond tohim. Idonot know what he said. 
i take no offense atit anyway. I realize that it was natural 
for the Senator to make the remark he did the other day, and 
that he ought not to be held to a high degree of responsibility 
for it. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not hear the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishall not indulge in cavil with the 
any more at the present time. 

‘Take the ease of fencing wire. The people of the West must 
have it; it is not a matter of choice with them, as it would be 
in a thickly wooded country where they can resort to timber of 
different kinds of whieh to make rails and such things, or where 
they can saw boards for themselves and construct fences. Our 
plains are very fertile, but they are denuded of everything like 
timber. We have great prairies, 30 or 40 miles in length, and 
there is nothing like timber indigenous to the soil or climate; 
and yet the great fields where the corn, the oats, and the wheat 
are raised must be fenced. We must either resort to the pro- 
tected lumber interests of the country for the material for con- 
structing our fences in the West, or we must resort to the pro- 
tected wire manufacturers of the country and purchase wire at 
the prices they see fit to impose on us. We have no choice. 
We are the victims of circumstances. 

If the people of the West say they want free limber with 
which to construct their homes and their fences and their 
necessary outbuildings, are they unnecessarily and unjustly com- 
plaining when they doso? If they say to Congress, ‘‘ Give us 
this necessary article of fencing wire without any protective 
duty upon it, that we may fence these great fields, these great 
plains, and cultivate them successfully for our benefit and 
for the benefit of the world at large,” are they to be blamed for 
doing so? Am I to be blamed for standing up in this Chamber 
and asking these concessions in their interest? 

I have never yet seen a single thing of any utility that was 
manufactured in the Eastern portion of this country which was 
not either protected by a patent or protected by a protective 
tariff act. Everything is protected and the price put up in con- 
sequence of it. 

The very purpose of a protective tariff act is to destroy the 
natural competition which should exist in the open market. It 
is for the purpose of driving off competitors who would natu- 
rally be in the market competing, and therefore giving to the 
consumer the benefit of reduced prices. It is for the purpose of 
driving those men away and turning them off, to protect a few 
persons who can raise the price of their articles in consequence 
of it to the persons who are necessarily compelled to go into 
that market to purchase articles for consumption, that a protec- 
tive tariff is enacted. ; 

Everything has been protected in this country from 1861 to 
thistime. Thedistinguished senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], whose name the act of 1861 bears, introduced a tari(? 
bill and apologized for it as being made necessary in consequence 
of the existence of a gigantic war. 

The taxes under it were excessive; it created excessive rates, 
and the Senator from Vermont then told the country that the 
peculiar exigencies of that time demanded the introduction and 
passage of that measure. The patriotic people of this coun- 
try accepted it. They were told that as soon as that war was 
over, as soon as peace was restored, as soon as harmony existed 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, the policy 
would be to repeal that act and return to normal conditions of 
taxation. 

Sir, that act was not repealed. It was revised slightly in 1883, 
and in 1890 the McKinley act was passed, the rates of which 
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were largely in excess of those of the war tariff of 1861. The 
people, instead of being benefited after peace was restored, were 
burdened; burdens in the form of taxation were placed upon 
them, until the very stress of the load compelled them to exam 
ine this question for themselves to see what burdens were being 
placed upon them and what were the causes of the depression 
in the prices of their preducts. 

Mr. President, it will not do to tell these men that they are 
more prosperous than are the people in other sections of the 
world. They have a right to be more prosperous. The country 
in which they live, the natural environments, the natural cir- 
cumstances, the great intelligence, the energy they employ in 
the development of the country and in the development of their 

rtion 
of the civilized world. But, because they are better off to-day 
than other portions of the civilized world, is it necessary that 
they should be contented with their conditions when great bur- 
dens of taxation are heaped upon them, and a portion of their 
property is annually taken away from them in the form exce 


' sive tariff taxation? 
IL did not hear the remark of the Senator, and 


The people of Nebraska, of whom my colleauge [Mr. MAN 
DERSON | has spoken, are a progressive pon they are a read 
ing and an intelligent people. A portionof them have been de- 
ceived heretofore into supporting the cause of protective tariffs. 
The great majority of them are 
becoming enlightened upon this question, as they are upon the 
money question, and I thank God this minute that the party 
that carries the banner of the single gold standard and high 
protection in that section of the country isdoomed to defeat and 
disaster. The intelligent people of the State of Nebraska will 
stand that rule no longer. All they ask of this Congress, all 
they ask of thisGovernment, is an equal opportunity in the 
race of life, without being compeiled tocarry excessive burdens 
of taxation upon the one hand, and without having one-half of 
the money of the country stricken down upon the other. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I referred yesterday to the 
ability of the Argentine eountry to produce wheat. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska |[Mr. ALLEN], who [ think will admit that 
he does not know much about it, challenges the statement. I 
made the statement that the Argentine country could profitably 
raise wheat and sell it in Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel, on 
the strength of an English economic paper, which I can produce. 
The people of Argentina have raised heretofore comparatively 
little wheat, and it is only within a few years that they have ex- 
ported any wheat. The export of wheat in the Argentinecoun 
try has, in my judgment, grown up largely on account of the 
rates of exchange favoring exportation from that country. 

In 1892 they produced 40,000,000 bushels, and last year the) 
produced 80,000,000 bushels; in other words, they doubled their 
product. They will have this year for export 55,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which they will undoubtedly export to Great Britain. 
They have immense areas of cheap land as good as can be found 
in Nebraska, and are very much better situated for transport- 
ing their products to Great Britain than are the people of Ne- 
braska, or even the people of any State west of the Alleghanies. 
They have in Argentina large rivers, with easy access to the 
sea, and they can put their wheat into Liverpool cheaper from 
their ports than the Senator's constituents can put their wheat 
from Omaha into Chicago, not to speak of carrying it to New 
York. 

I am not very much disturbed about Canada. Canada produces 
about 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. The consumption in Canada 
must be in the neighborhoodof half of the production. So they 
have only about 25,000,000 bushels with which to threaten our 
market. In my judgment, it will be some years before the Cana- 
dians increase their production very much, although it will un- 
doubtedly be done in the Manitoba country, because, as I said 
yesterday and as stated by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER 
MAN}, that is a great wheat-growing country and is especially 
adapted to wheat. It is quite as good as the wheat-crowing 
country of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

The Senator challenges the statement made yesterday that 
labor is cheaper in Canada than in the United States. There are 
to-day a million Canadians in the United States, because of the 
superior advantages here forlabor. There are less than 5,000,- 
000 Canadians, and every fifth man isin the United States. 

Three years ago I had occasion to make a trip to Canada, and 
I went into the Novia Scotia region, a very rich country, set- 
tled by a class of people who almost exactly resemble our New 
England people. They are of the same stock. Standing upon 
the wharf at Halifax, and observing the people going on a 
steamer to Boston, I could not distinguish the people of Canada 
from those of any New England community. I metthereagen 
tleman who lived in one of the rural districts, what they cail 
the Annapolis Valley, a very rich and fertile valley, the finest 
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in all that region of country, and famous all over the world. 
We have all heard of it in poetry and song. 

This gentleman, who was an intelligent merchant, said to me: 
‘'The great trouble with our country is that our young people 
will not stay, on account of the higher rates of wages in New 
England.” He said the young people were rapidly emigrating, 
and then he told me how many Canadians there were in the city 
of Lynn and how many in other places. He seemed to have 
given some attention to the subject. 

On the same trip I met a Canadian official, a man born in Can- 
versation I discovered that he wasan annexationist, and then he 
ada, and a man of culture and education. In the course of con- 
went on to say to me, ‘I have a brother in Tennessee, I have a 
sister living in Illinois, I havea son in Chicago, and my young- 
est son, in spite of all I could do, has gone to Dakota.” 

Mr. President, you can find that all over Canada, and to say 
that the Canadian price of labor is equal to ours, is, to put it 
mildly, certainly a great mistake. 

‘s The Canadians will not make such rapid progress as will be 
made in Argentina, because Canada is not so good a country. 
There is an emigration now going to Argentina from a country 
which contains within it the tee d best portion of the human 
family. The Germans are going there in large colonies and are 
cultivating the new lands there which aoe get practically for 
nothing, and they are cultivating them with machinery equal to 
that to be found anywhereintheworld. I predict that theSena- 
tor from Nebraska, who is young and vigorous, will live long 
after those people are putting their wheat into the Atlantic 
cities. That may not be a bad thing for the Atlantic cities, but 
it will be bad for us in the West who raise wheat and who de- 
pend upon the Atlantic market or the English market. 
- When we pay the tremendous transportation rates of which 
the Senator a and of which he probably rightfully com- 
lains, but which nevercan be very low, nobody can send wheat 
rom the Stateof Coloradoto New York City. Thecost of trans- 
portation eats up the price of the wheat, and nobody pretends 
to make such shipments. For a number of years past a fine ar- 
ticle of flour has been sent from Colorado to Boston for pastry 
purposes, but that is exceptional, and can never be made of any 
considerable consequence. 

The suggestion that Argentina may compete with us and that 
Chile may compete with us is not made for the purpose, as the 
Senator suggests, of fooling the farmer. I do not think the 
farmer will be attached very much to the protective system be- 
cause he gets a tariff on wheat, if other things are not satisfac- 
— > him; and I do not think he will be very much in love 
with free trade when he finds that under that system the markets 
he might have in this country are given away to the people of 
foreign nations. 

I have a great appreciation of the State of Nebraska. It is a 
very fine State, and I have known it longer than has the Sena- 
tor. I have traversed it again and again when there were no 
settlements anywhere, except on the very border along the river. 
It is a very rich State, and [ thoughtI could indorse everything 
the Senator said, and I will indorse everything he said about 
the people,their intelligence and virtue,and honesty and thrift, 
but I will hardly admit now thatthe statement of the Senator 
can be made good, that in ten i they can produce all the 
grain the country wants, and all the meat. I am inclined to 
challenge his statement on that point. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator reiorm his figures on that matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. L hope the Senator will excuse me while I in- 
terrupt him to say that when he “ he has known that country 
longer than I have, heisinerror. I have known it now for about 
forty years. I do not think the Senator has been West so long. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not hear what the Senator says. I do 
not know how long he has been a resident of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ewe ety the Senator for the purpose of 
correcting a statement which is not material one way or the 
other, likeagreat many other misstatements. When the Senator 
says he has known the State of Nebraska or any portion of that 
country longer than I have, I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. TELLER. I referred to the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I saytheStateof Nebraskatoo. The Senator is 
in error in his statement, for I have known it for forty years. 

Mr. TELLER. Allright. Ihavenotknownitsolong as that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thatis longer than the Senator has been West. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I stand corrected as to that statement; 
but I will not consent to the statement of the Senator that Ne- 
braska can in ten years produce all the wheat, and corn, and oats, 
and all the meat we want. That is a pretty big job, I think the 
Senator will find. a 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Colorado will permit 
me to correct him again. I donot liketo have the Senator mis- 
represent me in any respect. I said all the meat products and 
all the corn. I did not say the wheat, or the oats, or anything 


else. Ifthe Senator from Colorado will be kind enough to con- 
fine himself to a correct statement of my remarks, I shall have 
no objection. 


Mr. TELLER. I will confine myself to the correction made 
by the Senator, and I presume he is right; but I think he will 
findit a pretty hard job for Nebraska to undertake to produce 
all the corn and all the meat that this country will need in ten 
years. We shall require in ten years 2,00),000,000 bushels of 
corn, because we produce that amount in the United States, and 
that is about what we need now; and we shall require at least 
thirty or forty million hogs. I think the Senator, who says he 
does not get his statistics prepared beforehand, certainly has 
not had these carefuily srenered. 

But thatis not a matter of the slightest consequence. I only 
mentioned it because the Senator seemed to me to be a little ex- 
travagant, and asI live in a State adjoining Nebraska I did not 
want to admit that the agricultural interests of my State were 
to be thrown out entirely by the superior character of the agri- 
culture of the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me to correct him? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly, iflam wrong, I shall submit toany 
correction which the Senator chooses to make. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isimply want tosay on this point that I under- 
stool the Senator to give certain figuresinreference to the num- 
ber of bushels of corn and the quantity of meat products con- 
sumed in thiscountry, running into the millions. is statement 
simply shows that he is shooting in the air, and does not him- 
self know what he is talking about. I challenge the Senator 
from Colorado to produce any authentic information upon the an- 
nual consumption of corn in this country. It is all idle talk. 

Mr. TELLER. We do not raise in any year less than 1,600,- 
000,000 bushels of corn; we have not had forsome years less than 
fifteen or sixteen million oxen, that is beef cattle; and we have 
all the way from twenty to twenty-five million hogs. I sup- 
pose inten years, when we have added largely to our population, 
we shall need more. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the great bull of that is exported, 
and is not consumed in this country. 

Mr. TELLER. The great bulk of it at present is shipped, 
but in ten years there will be a great many more people here to 
eatit. However, if the Senator insists that his statement is cor- 
rect, I shall not challenge itfurther. Only 3 percent of the 
corn we produced was shipped last year. 

I wish to say a few words about the wheat business. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska seems to think that the millers’ trust had 
fixed the price of wheat. I do not think the Senator believes 
that overproduction, which some people are always talking 
ubout, has fixed the price of wheat. The fact is, the price of 
wheat in this country has been perenees by the price of wheat 
in Europe. We have hadasurplus of wheat which we have been 
compelled to send to Europe to get rid of it, and we have been 
compelled to sell wheat in Europe at whatever price could there 
be obtained for it. 

The reason why the wheat is low in Europe is a question that 
I shall not go into to-night, because that touches on another sub- 
ject, which I do not care now to discuss. 

The world’s production of wheat has been almost uniformly for 
anumber of years, alittle over twothousand million bushels. The 
world’s production this year is less than it was twelve or thir- 
teen yearsago. In that time the population of Europe and the 
population of the United States, which consume wheat, has in- 
creased forty-six millions. There is a normal demand for some 
325,000,000 bushels of wheat now more than there was ten or 
twelve years ago, and yet there is no corresponding increase of 
production. There is not now a demand for the wheat we have 
raised this year, which is one of the smallest crops raised in 
many years. 

The price of wheat has steadily fallen year in and year out. 
It has not fallen by reason of a millers’ trust, because the fall 
has occurred in every countryin the world. It is not the result, 
either, of extraordinary transportation charges. The transpor- 
tation charges have fallen in this ee. and in every other. 
The fact is that the price of wheat we had to market has gone 
down so low that there is no profit in raising it, as the Senator 
from Nebraska knows. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator permit me a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado has constantly as- 
serted and reasserted here that there is no such thing as a mil- 
lers’ trust in the Northwest. 

Mr. TELLER. Ihaveasserted nosuch thing. I donot know 
anything about it, and I have said that I do not know anything 


about it. 
Mr. ALLEN. I thought the Senator did not know anything 
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about it, but I understood him to assert that there was no such | 
trust. 

Mr. TELLER. 
millers’ trust. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator believes there is no trust let him | 
inquire of the Senator from North Dakota, who is one of the | 
greatest wheat-growers in the country. He certainly produces 
more wheat than any Senator in this Chamber, and he is one of 
the victims of that trust. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘There isno millers’ trust that fixes the price of | 
wheat in Great Britain; there is no millers’ trust that fixes the 

rice in France, in Germany, or in Italy; and they are wheat 
mvorting nations. Our price can not bo very different from 
theirs, as everybody knows, so long as we have a surplus. 

When there was more wheat in the world than there is now, 
or than the world has produced during the past year, wheat was 
30 cents a bushel lower in the markets of the world than itis to- 
day. I am not speaking about Nebraska or Colorado. Iam 
speaking about the markets where it is to be sold. The price 
has been steadily falling. It has not fallen because of the mil- 
lers’ trust, but in my judgment it has fallen because of the 
monetary condition of the world; and there is nothing that we 
ean do that will help it, unless we can do something to change 
the present monetary condition. If we could destroy all trusts 
of every kind and character in this country, still the price would 
continue low, and, as suggested by a Senator near me, the trusts 
are largely the result of existing monetary conditions. When 
monetary conditions are bad, trusts have an opportunity which 
they never have when times are good. 

I do not intend to go into any general discussion of the causes 
of the low price of wheat, but I have prepared a table from the 
Statistical Abstract, showing that in 1879—and I put it on the 
gold basis—the average value of an acre of wheat in the United 
States putin the market was $13. That dropped down the next 
year, and for several years little by little, until, in 1893, it was 
$6.16; and at the present price of wheat it must be lower than 
that to the acre now. 

The evil of which the Senator from Nebraska complains, of 
low prices, is not local. There may be local abuses; there may 
be a millers’ trust. That may haveabad effect. There may be, 
and undoubtedly there are, overcharges by many of the rail- 
roads, and it may be by some of the steamships; but wheat can 
be put from New York into Liverpool for 6 cents a bushel, and 
in some seasons of the year for 5centsa bushel. That would 
seem to be cheap enough. By lake, wheat can be put from Chi- 
eago into New York for 7 cents a bushel—not by rail, but by 
lake and canal. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to interrupt the Senator from Colorado 
at this point, with his permission, because I do not think the 
Senator means intentionally to pele gree me. I donot think 
he desires to state a position which I have not taken, and then 
attribute it to me. 

I want to say to the Senator from Colorado that I did not say 
the price of wheat was due to the millers’ trust. That is the 
first error the Senator falls into. I did say that the fall in the 

rice of wheat was due, in some measure, to that trust; I did say 

t was due in a very large measure to excessive freight rates; 
and then I went on to supplement that—and I supposed the Sen- 
ator understood my position, because I have plainly announced 
it—that the fall isdue inastill larger measure to the vicious mon- 
etary legislation we have had in this country and are constantly 
having. My statement was that all these reasons combined pro- | 
duced the results I have referred to. Now, I hope the Senator 
will have the kindness to represent me fairly. 

Mr.TELLER. Ihavenotthe slightest desire to misrepresent 
the Senator. Icertainly have no disposition to put him in a false 
attitude. I referred to what seemed to me to be a rather ex- 
travagant statement about Nebraska, in the way of pleasantry, 
not intending to be serious about it. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. 
me to interrupt him for a moment, as there seems to be so many 
millions of difference between my colleague and himself? 

Mr. TELLER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MANDERSON. While I realize, of course, that these 
statistics are not very valuable in the estimation of some, they 
are better perhaps than any man’s guess. My recollection is 
that the Senator from Colorado said that the total number of 
cattle in the United States was about 50,000,000. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say that. 
16,000,000 beef cattle. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Yes. Thenumber of oxen that gounder 
the general name of cattle in the United States in 1893 was 36,- 
608,168 and 16,482,400 milch cows, making 53,090,568. The sheep | 
were 45,048,017, and the swine 45,205,298. The amount of corn | 
produced in 1893 was 1,619,496,000 bushels. I do not know that 
the Senator gave the amount of wheat in Argentina produced 


I said the trouble was not on account of the | 
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| butter as well as meat. 


Will the Senator from Colorado allow | 


I said about 15,000,000 or | 
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in 1893 but turning to the Report of the Statistician for March, 
1894, we find this statement: 


The large exteusion of the wheat area in Argentina brought up the pro- 
duction of South America from 51,000,000 bushels in 1892, to 82,000,009 in 1593, 
an increase of 61 per cent. 


The increase in Argentina alone being from 30,000,000 bushels 
in 1892 to 56,750,000 bushels in 1893. 

Mr. TELLER. Ispokeof the number of beef cattle, ete. I 
was referring to what was necessary to supply the meat of the 
country. ‘Of course, I did not refer to milch cows or anything 
of that kind. I did not suppose that the Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. ALLEN] had taken a contract to supply the country with 
I am not at all criticising the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska about that. He got a little exuberant, and 
perhaps in his imagination the country looked better than it 
will probably in ten years, especially if the present system of 
finance and revenue shall be continued. I hardly thinkin that 
case it will come up to the Senator's expectations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will permit me there. | 
did not go intothat at all. I donot wish to stand here and quib 
ble with the Senator. I used this remark, that if the State of 
Nebraska was given a full and fair opportunity, in ten years 
from now it could raise all the meat and corn products that 
could be consumed by this country in one year. What is the 
necessity of making a great ado and fuss about a statement of 
that kind, which is entirely within the probabilities? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, now I have got exactly what 


| the Senator said—the corn and meat product used in this coun- 


try. I did not understand him before. We raise in this coun- 
try, and we consume here, nearly 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn. 
We raised last year more than 1,600,000,000 bushels of corn, as 
I think the statistics will show, and not to exceed 3} per cent 
of it was exported. The rest we used in this country. 

[ think if the Senator will just stop and think a moment, he 
will be satisfied that he has taken a pretty big contract for 
Nebraska; but I am willing to yield,if that is his judgment, 
and perhaps he is right. 

Mr.ALLEN. Letme ask the Senatoraquestion at that point 
I do not know of any reason why the Senator from Colorado 
should have any superior information to any other Senator in 
this Chamber upon this sub,ect. The booksareas open to other 
Senators as theyare tohim. Iask him, is it not true that the 
great bulk of the corn that is consumed in this country is con- 
sumed in producing these meat products? 

Mr. TELLER. It will have to be produced all the same, even 
if it is consumed in producing meat. 

Mr. ALLEN. But it is not consumed by the people of this 
country byeating it directiy. The great bulkof the cornof this 
country goes to the fattening of cattle, hogs, and sheep, and the 
production of meat products of different kinds. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not know that it is material how it is 
consumed, if it is consumedinthis country. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to leave that statement, and let the Senator have the advan- 
tage of it, if he thinks it worth while. I certainly do not want 
to misrepresent him, because [ think his figuresare large enough. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. ALLEN. I see the purpose here is simply to delay, and 
therefore I do not propose to interrupt the Senator to any great 
extent; but I dosay this: [ suppose the Senxtor from Colorado 
to be a fair-minded man; I did not suppose that there was any 
purpose upon his part to misrepresent a statement of fact upon 
my part. Ifthe Senator desires to ridicule me, let him do it 
openly; let him do it boldly, and not doit behind an assumption 
of a statement that I made that I did not make. If there is any 
desire to make an aggressive warfare upon me, or the party [ 
represent, let him do it in a bold manner, and not by a misrep- 
resentation of anything that I may have said. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think that the Senator is 
unnecessarily captious. I have not proposed to make any war- 
fare upon him. I simply made what I supposed was his state 
ment, and gave hima chance to correct it, and he has corrected 
me, if I was wrong, and he says I was; but he reiterates what [ 
thought wasrather, to speak mildly, an exaggerated statement, 
and he desires to adhere toit. It is quite immaterial whether 
the Senator is correct or not, because it is a mere matter of 
opinion. 

‘I do not desire to make any warfare upon the Senator or bis 
party, although from his votes here lately I am in great doubt 
as to what party he belongs. [Laughter.] 1 do not know 
whether he belongs to this modern party or whether he belongs 
to the majority on the other side of the Chamber. [I can hardly 
tell from his votes. I know what party he did belong tos short 
time ago, but 1 do not know to what party he belongs now. 

Mr. ALLEN. The last vote I cast on the sugar schedule was 
with the Senator from Colorado, if I recollect aright. 
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Mr. TELLER. Oh,no; the Senator voted for the sugar sched- Mr. President, when this is the fact, it does seem to me that 


ule, and I voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator and I both voted to strike the 
sugar-trust provision out of it. 

Mr. TELLER. We did; but the Senator voted for the sched- 
ule after the trust was left in, and I voted against it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I voted for the sugar schedule because the 
party to which the Senator belongs has bankrupted this country 
and made it necessary to tax it. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator voted against the shortening of 
the time. We on this side wanted to make the duty take effect 
immediately. We thought it gave the trust an advantage in 
the present condition. The Senator did not vote with me then. 
I voted against the schedule as it had been left after we had 
voted to change the time and after we had voted to strike out 
the advantage the trust was getting, but the Senator voted the 
other way. 

Ihave = right to criticise the Senator. All the members of 
the Populist party did not vote the same way as the Senator, at 
least not more than half of them in this body, and consequently 
I do not know exactly how the Senator stands. 

As I have said, I do not mean to criticise the Senator; it would 
be out of place for me to do so; but I must say that I think the 
Senator is a little toocaptious. What I said was intended to be 
perfectly good-natured, and when I said hehad taken a big con- 
tract for Nebraska, i thought he had, but he does not think he 
has; and so we will drop that matter. 

Now, I wish to call attention to the disability under which the 
wheat-grower has been laboring in this country for some years. 
Taking the years 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885, the wheat crop aver- 
ages 448,534,407 bushels. The popuietien during that time, I 
suppose, averaged about 56,000,000. We exported during that 
time, onan average, 121,621,417 bushels, leaving 326,912,990 bush- 
els for home consumption. 

In 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 we raised an average of 454,998,750 
bushels, and we exported dur thet time an average of 117,- 
615,131 bushels, leaving 337,383,619 bushels for home consump- 
tion. 

During the next four years, 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, we raised 
480,780,631 bushels, and we exported 168,778,754 bushels, and we 
had an average surplus of 322,001,927 bushels. During that time 
there has been a pretty uniform amount of crop a pretty 
uniform expert. That leaves, of course, a tty uniform sur- 
pilus. The surplus that the bestauthorities have given as neces- 
sary for home consumption—that is for flour and for seed—is 
367,000,000 a year, and in no year have we come up to what is the 
necessary amount, if we consumed what ought to be consumed 
in any healthy, well-regulated country. 

I want to eall the attention of the Senate for a moment to the 
fall in the price of wheat. I commence with 1882. I might 
have commenced with 1879, when wheat was very much higher, 
but I thought it better tocommence later. If I commenced 
with 1881, wheat was then very much higher than it wasin 1880. 
in 1882 the average of wheat was 88.4 cents; and in 1893, 
with a population of at least 67,000,000, and, according to the 
Treasury statements, 68,000,000, there was a surplus of 322,000,- 
000 bushels, or a surplus a little less than that of 1885; and wheat 
in 1285 was worth 77 cents a bushel, while in 1893 it was worth 
63 cents a bushel, and to-day it is not worth to the farmers—and 
that is what this estimate is intended to give—not to exceed 40 
cents. The estimates here are notmade upon the export prices, 
but the average given is supposed to be the average price all 
over the country. It will average more in New York then it 
will in Iowa, and it will average more in Iowa than it will in 
Colorado; and soon. - 

i will say that the world’s prices have kept pace with the 

There are 6,000,000 farmers in the United States, and they 
represent a total population of 30,000,000, who are entirely de- 
pendent upon the products of their farms, and their indebted- 
ness is immense. [ do not know how much it is, and it is not 
worth whilo to undertake to go into the question, because those 
statistics are em and sometimes unsatisfactory. But 
it is certain that in the tory of this country the farmers 
never owed as much as they owe now; they have never before 
had anything like the difficulties to encounter in paying their 
indebtedness which they now encounter. 

Ten years ago wheat was worth 88 cents a bushel, and the 
farmers could their debts much easier than they now can 
with wheat at 40cents. Itcosts just asmany hours labor and 
just as much sweat and toil toraise wheat at 40 cents a bushel as 

does when itisadollar abushel. Thespendable income of the 
farmers of the United States hes been reduced more than one- 
half in twelve years, and their ability to support their families 
and to maintain themselves has been decreased more than one- 


no experiments ought to be tried. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr, VEST] says he representsan agricultural State. So he does, 
and I can not conceive and do not believe that the Senator has 
any interest or any desire to do an improper thing to the farm- 
ers, and yet I am equally unable to conceive how he can think 
that it will help the farmers to give the markets of this country 
to Canada, and ultimately perhaps to Chile, Argentina, and 
other South American countries. This is not a trifling thing; 
it isan important thing; and I confess to some astonishment 
that the Senator from Nebraska who sits farthest from me [Mr. 
ALLEN], of whose integrity I have never had any doubt, whose 
interest in the farmers I admit, does not see it in the way I do, 
and does not recognize that this could not, under any condition, 
help the farmer. 

Iam ata loss to know now upon what theory the committee puts 
30 cents upon barly, and turns around and puts wheat upon the 
free list. I wonder why barley is taxed more than wheat. [If 
neither is entitled to any protection, I wonder what interest is 
to be served by requiring the importers of barley to pay a duty of 
30 per cent. I do not think that rate is too low, but I think 
wheat ought to be put on the same dutiabie list. 

I think, Mr. President, that we should not put our farmers in 
competition with the Canadian farmers. I would not object 
under prepes regulations to opening our markets to Canadian 

roducts, but the Canadian will not open his markets to ours; 

e will send his wheatinto Buffalo, to be eaten by the American 
manufacturing and laboring people there, and when our manufac- 
tures go into Canada they will pay a duty. 

If some arrangement could be made by which we should take 
Canadian wheat and they should take American products, 
there would be a reciprocity; but it seems there is to be no reci- 
procity. I donot suppose that it will make very much differ- 
ence to the people of Nebraska, so far as wheat going there is 
concerned, and of course the wheat of Canada will not go into 
Colorado; but every bushel that comes into the United States 
supplants an American bushel raised by an American citizen, 
and deprives him to that extent of the market. 

Canada is very near to New England, and Canada can supply 
all New England very much more cheaply than any of the States 
west of the Alleghanies can supply her, unless, possibly, it may 
be Ohio. There is no other State that can send wheat and corn 
and meat into New England as cheaply as can Canada send those 
articles across the line, and the same is true of oats and hay. 

I will say for the New England Senators that not one of them 
is asking for this, not one of them is desiring it, although it 
would give to their people cheaper food. A Senator from New 
England, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], suggests 
to me that the supply of mutton and lamb, and all that class of 
meats, will come from Canada as soon as those articles sre made 
free. There can be no doubt about that. This committee has 
put eggson the dutiable list, an inconsequential thing compared 
with the meat, the grain, and the hay that is to come in. 

Canada is a great hay-growing country. The valley of the 
St. Lawrence is one of the finest hay-growing countries outside 
of a few sections in the West. With the exception probably of 
a section in Missouri, there is no other portion of this country 
which can begin to raise hay with the St. Lawrence region. In- 
quiring of a merchant up there, ‘‘ Where do yousend your hay?” 
he said, ‘‘ To the States.” That was before the McKiziwy bill 
passed. Now all the doors are to be opened practically io Can- 
ada without our recei any benefits in return. We will quar- 
rel with Canada about fishing, and whether we shall be allowed 
to buy bait, and all those things, If we have reciprocal rela- 
tions with Canada we ought to get something back. There is 
nothing reciprocal in this provision of this bill. We have al- 
ready so provided that the Canadians will be enabled to bring 
in their horses, their sheep, and their cattle; and now we are to 
allow them to bring in their grain. To me it is incomprehensi- 
ble. 

I have no desire to interfere in this debate, and I am as anx- 
ious to get through with it as anybody can be, but it does seem 
to me that an item of this kind should not pass through this 
body, and that we should not add to the burdens on the farmers, 
who, I repeat, are in sore and dire distress in every part of this 
country. ~ 

Mr ALLEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] has made one or two remarks to which I desire to re- 
ply. I am not myself at all concerned about whether this 
amendment is adopted or not. If the Senate desires to put up 
the duty on wheat and oats and corn, I am perfectly willing that 
it sh doso. Ihave no objection to it. 1 desire, however, 
to to the Senator from rado and to the Senate that in 
my jelguent not one farmer -in the United States, unless it 
may be upon the Canadian border in the Eastera States, will be 
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rotected one farthing by a duty of that kind, whether it be 
igh or lew. I do not believe that the farmers of the Missouri 
Valiey or in Colorado believe they will be protected by it. 


1894. 


I do not wish at allto misrepresent the Senator from Colorado, | for voting for what he called the sugar trust. 


and if I do it will be unintentional; nor do I desire to treat face- 
tiously the Senator, or any statement he makes; but I did under- 
stand the Senator from Colorado to say yesterday that unless we 
had a protective duty in this country for our wheat, the time 
would speedily come when the wheat grown in Argentina and 
in Canada would reduce the price of our wheat, and it would be 
sold, as I recollect his statement, for about 44 cents a bushel in 
our own country. Am [I mistaken in that? 

Mr. TELLER. 
in an English paper had estimated that wheat could be put into 
Great Britain at 44 cents a bushel ata profit. I did not say it 
would be; but, of course, if it can be—and there is a great 
amount of it raised—it may be. That is all I said. 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly that is the fact. At least that is the 
way I understood the Senator, and I think I recollect his saying 
that he had an article from some English newspaper which so 
claimed. 

Then I understood the Senator to say shortly after that, that 
we were selling our wheat and competing in the English mar- 
ket against the world, and that we could sell wheat in the Eng- 
lish market cheaper than the people of any other country could 
do, and had been doing it. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say we could sell it cheaper, but of 
course we have to sell it just as cheaply as the people of any 
other country do. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not think I am entirely oblivious of the 
surroundings, and I think I fully realize some of the conditions 
of the people in the West. I have been there a barefooted boy, 
and from the time I was 10 years of age I have lived west of the 
Mississippi River and within 300 miles of the spot upon which I 
now reside. I have seen that country without a railroad in it, 
possibly with the exception of a little spur running from Daven- 
port to lowa City, along in 1855 or 1856. I donot know whether 
or not the Burlington and Missouri Railroad had a short spur 
running out a few miles from Burlington, in Iowa. 

I have seen Iowa when the elk roamed over the prairies and 


when it was a howling wilderness; I have seen the territory west | 


of that, and have witnessed its growth. While I do not profess 


to be conclusive evidence upon anything I may have seen, or | 


that my judgment is always correct and another man’s wrong, 
yet I have grown upfrom my boyhood with that country; I have 
grown up from a barefooted boy with that country, and the 
growth of that country and my growth from boyhood to manhood 
have been together. We have grown up together, so to speak, 
and I have seen itdevelop until now it isa country that is dotted 
with fieldsand groves planted by the handof man, and inhabited 
by thousands and thousands of people. I have seen it,sir, when 
there was an unbroken wilderness of 40 miles without an inhab- 


itant upon it, when it was the home of the coyote and the buffalo, | 


and [ have seen the growth of that country from that time to 
this. 

Mr. President, I believe that I was not mistaken in the slight- 
est degree when I made the statement, which provoked so much 
mirth at my expense from the Senator from Colorado, that I be- 
lieve the State of Nebraska alone—and I put it again, for I have 


nothing to take backin thatrespect—that the State of Nebraska | 
alone, with ten years’ development under humane and just laws, | 
uce corn | 


such as will enable us to develop, will enable us to pre 
and meat products enough to support this country for one year. 
Our natural facilities are almostwithout limit. Ifwe can have 


the incubus of tariff taxation and excessive charges for freight | 


transportation taken off of us for a time; if we can have a suffi- 
cient volume of money—and there I heartily join the Senator 
from Colorado, and I think we are in perfect sympathy—if we 
can have a sufficient volume of money in this country to develop 
the capacities of the State of Nebraska, and the State of Colo- 
rado, and those great States lying between the Missouri River 
and the Rocky Mountains, there is no country upon the face of 
the earth that can compete with us in the products indigenous 
to our soil and our climate. 


Mr. President, [ turn for a moment to the McKinley act. I | 


do not know whether the Senator from Colorado voted for that 
act or not. 

Mr. TELLER. I will say to the Senator that I did not, but 
if I had been present I should have voted for it, not that I ap- 

roved all its provisions, for I did not: but I should have voted 
mat it as many Senators, I suppose, are going to vote for this 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me say to the Senator that I do not know 
that I am going to vote for this bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say the Senator was going to vote 
for ic. I said ‘*as many Senators would vote for it.” 


[only said that acalculation which I had seen | 


be, we gave the sugar trustof this country a protection of double 
| 
| 
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Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado said he would have 
voted for the McKinley act if he had been present, and yet the 
Senator from Colorado was arraigning me a few moments ago 
He said very 

plainly, which possibly may be true, that the Populist party in 
this Chamber was somewhat divided and that it was hard to tell 
whether I belonged to the Populist party, to the Democratic 
party, or to any other party. 

The McKinley act gave the sugar trust a rate of 60 per cent 

upon refined sugar. 
| Mr. ALLISON. Half a cent a pound,I wills 
and one-tenth of a cent differential duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. Making about 60 per cent in round numbers. 

Mr. ALLISON. One-tenth of a cent a pound differentia! duty 
in favor of our producers as against those of Germany. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whatever it may be; I do not propose to go i 
fractions. I am very thankful to my friend for calling my atten 
tion to it, however. 

As I said a moment ago, I am getting singularly suspicio 
these long columns of figures that are read here every day. 
They deceive to a very great extent, and are deceiving; but 
whatever the truth may be, whatever the precise figures may 





iy to my friend, 


Lo 


is ol 


the amount they have under the bill now under consideration. 
If the Senator from Colorado had voted for that bill, as he says 
he would have done if present, let me ask him if it be proper to 
put any tax upon sugar, whether the vote he says he would then 
have cast would have been any better than the one I cast the 
other day? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I should never 
have voted for that bill if I had known it contained a bounty to 
the sugar trust, which the Senator says it did, and which I now 
think it did. The sugar trust, however, had never attracted at- 
tention in those days as it has now, and I was not present dur- 
ing the discussion at that time. Wenever heard anything then 
about the sugar trust, so far as I remember. My suggestion 
was, that this trust now having been uncovered, we ought not 
to vote for it, and I will join the Senator at any time, if this 
bill does not pass, in repealing that feature of the McKinley act, 
and likewise several others. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
| Mr. TELLER. 


[ will join you in doing so. 
I should like to have those things repealed 
whether this bill passes or not. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not say this for the purpose of putting 
the Senator from Colorado in an unfavorable light. There is 
not a Senator in thisChamberfor whom I have a higher respect 
than I have for the Senator from Colorado. I simply cal! his 
attention to the fact that when yesterday he was making sport 
|}and game of my vote on the sugar schedule, the bare accident 
that the Senator was not present when the McKinley bill was 
| passed saved him from committing an offense double the offense 
| which I committed day before yesterday. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator from Nebraska 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no reasonable doubt about the fact 
that the present schedule gives the sugar refiners 424 cents a 
| hundred pounds, as against 50 cents per hundred pounds in the 
| McKinley act. There is no doubt about that. So the Senator 
is mistaken when he speaks about the duty under the McKinley 
law being about double the rate now imposed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mygood friend from lowa ought to know about 
| that matter, and I recognize his authority. However that may 
| be, my offense is 8 cents less than the offense of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The Senator from Colorado is wrong in arraigning the Popu- 
| list party or any portion of them for being the allies of the sugar 

trust when he himself says that the sugar trust did not exist, so 
far as he knows, or was not developed at the time the McKinley 
act was passed by Congress. Then am I not correct when I de- 
| duce from that fact the present marvelous growth of the sugar 
| trust that it is the offspring of the McKinley act and has devel- 
| oped to the gigantic proportions we witness to-day under that 
|} act? Is not that logical? Is it not true? 
So when the Senator stands up and charges any Senator on 
| this side of the Chambér with being friendly to the sugar trust 
and nurturing it and strengthening it and adding to its growth, 
I call his attention to the fact that if he voted for the McKinley 
act he committed a greater crime than any Senator on this side 
will commit in voting for the Wilson bill, if it is an offense. 
But, Mr. President, when the McKinley bill was passed there 
were no circumstances in this country that in any way excuséda 
or extenuated its passage so for as relates to the sugar schedule 
or many other of its schedules. The Treasury was not depleted 
ofits money. There wasno urgent demand upon the partof the 
country for the passage of the bill. It was simply because Con- 
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gress gave way before the united force of thatgreat class of men 
in this country who have waxed fat out of the people through 
the instrumentality of excessive taxation. 

So there is no occasion for the Senator from Colorado, or any 
other Senator, to say that the ne ay or any portion of 
it has strayed away from the original faith. When I voted for 
the sugar schedule the other day—and I do not propose to stand 
here and defend my vote; it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether it is approved or disapproved by anybody—I voted 
for it because I believed that the condition of the Treasury of 
this nation is such as to require, at least for the time being, the 
taxation of sugar that revenue may be raised and the obligations 
of the nation met. Whenever the time comes, if it does come, 
and i certainly hope it will come, when with safety to the credit 
and honor of this country and the observance of our obligations 
as a great Government to our people and to other people I can 
join the Senator from Colorado in repealing the present sugar 
schedule, and other schedules of like character, I shall do so 
very cheerfully. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator why, if he is 
anxious that the Government shall have the revenue, he did 
not vote with us to have the duty to take effect very soon? 
Why did he vote for the postponement of the time when it shall 
take effect? 

Mr. HIGGINS. Why did not the Senator from Nebraska 
ae to have the sugar schedule take effect on the passage of the 
bil 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not take the least particle of stock in the 
statement made on the other side of the Chamber that you are 
paying a bounty and a tax at the same time, and that sugar is 
going to be 3 cents instead of —— 

Mr. TELLER. That was not my complaint when I addressed 
the Senate. I did notcomplainof that. Ithoughtit was unfair. 
The point that I attempted to make was thatthesugar trust, not 
the sugar provers, would get the benefit of the delay. 

Mr. ALLEN, I understand the Senator's position to be that 
the sugar trust has now until the Ist of January in which to 
gather up this po crop and draw a bounty upon it and get 
the benefit of the rise in the price of sugar after lst of January. 
oa is the position I understand the Senator from Colorado to 
take. 

Mr. TELLER. And the Government will lose the duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that to be the position of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]; but I do not see that that is a 
necessary deduction or even a logical deduction. Ido not know 
why the sugar trust should be able to gather up the sugar in 
the world that may be thrown upon our market after the Ist o 
January next. It strikes me that the planter in Cuba, the 
planter in Belgium, and in Germany, and elsewhere where these 
sugars are being made, where the beets are being grown and 
cane is being grown, will take advantage of our taritf legislation 
as pean the sugar trust, if there isany advantage to be taken 
of it. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire why we should give 
itto them? In any event, it comes out of the American people. 
That is what I complain of. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it is impossible for the Senator from 
Colorado to conceive of circumstances where you change from 
one system of administering this branch of the Government to 
another system without there being some slight advantage to 
some person incident to the change. If the bounty expires on 
the Ist day of January, 1895, and the tax begins at that time, I 
do not know how it can bo adjusted much more equitably. I 
can not see at least how it can be. If we suppose the sugar 
trust is able to gather up orogens in the nature of sugar in 
the civilized world, then it is barely possible that it can hold it 
and sell it here after the Ist of January and make the double 
np of which the Senator speaks. But Ido notmyself believe 

hat is possible. 

Mr. KYLE. They have already bought up the sugar. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think they have bought ail they can get. 

Mr. KYLE. They have bought everything in sight. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Colorado started out tospeak 
on the subject of the importation or the probable importation 
of wheat into this couatry, a wonderful discussion having grown 
up out of this oatmeal matter, a matter of indifference so far as 
a great portion of the country is concerned. 

Last year we imported 7,862 bushels of wheat, a little less than 
8,000 bushels, and our revenue from it was something like 
$1,973. We derived a revenue of $340.71 from the importation 
of wheat flour. In the entire fiscal year of 1893 we imported 
into this country less than 8,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. President, if labor is so cheap in Canada, if they can pro- 
duce wheat so cheaply there, how is it they have not been able 
to the slight tax upon their wheat and flood our markets 
with it? The Senator from Colorado gives an incident occur- 
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ring in Canada where some gentleman said the young men are 
all leaving Canada and coming to the United States. If the 
working people of Canada are leaving and coming to the United 
States and engaging in employment here in consequence of 
higher rates of wages in this country, and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] the other day used the same argument, then 
I respectfully submit to the Senator from Colorado that it is im- 
possible, in consequence of the scarcity of their labor, that in 
Canada they can produce wheat cheaper than we can here. 

If wages are so much higher in this country than in Canada, 
that is, so much more remunerative, I do not mean in dollars 
and cents, but in the purchasing power of the dollar, as Sen- 
ators constantly tell us, is it not slightly singular that the labor 
market of this country has not been completely overstocked and 
beaten down in price, and the labor market in Canada kept up 
in consequence of the scarcity of labor there? I do not believe 
that the two statements are consistent and true at the same time. 

Mr. President, [ was drawn into this discussion and I propose 
to pass out of it now shortly and et te I was drawn into 
it more for the purpose of showing, if I could, that the farmers 
of this country can not be hoodwinked any longer with the state- 
ments that their prosperity is bound up inasystem of protective 
tariff. Iam not, so far as I am concerned, a believer in open 
ports. I am nota free trader, nor dol believe in the doctrine 
of ultraprotection, protection for protection’s sake. I believe 
the true line of taxation in this country is the revenue line, and 
I believe it becomes a question of policy whether within that 
line you shall levy taxes so as to discriminate in favor of one in- 
dustry and against another. But when we have reached the 
revenue line we have gone, in my judgment, as far as the Con- 
stitution of this country will warrant us, and we have gone as 
far as the general prosperity and welfare of the American peo- 
ple, looking at the country at large, will warrant. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [| Mr. 
JONEs]. ; 

Mr. licarns. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GORDON (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he wera 
present I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama |Mr. MORGAN]. I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to inquire if the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAy], 
with whom I am paired, has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I withdraw my vote. I should vote 
“nay” if he were present. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. If he were present I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. lLask to beinformed whether the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am paired with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], and therefore abstain from voting. 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado[Mr. WoLcort]. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JARVIS] and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr.DANIEL. Iam paired with the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr. GORDON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON] to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], 
so that both tne Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] and 

self can vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 
r. MANDERSON. I vote “nay.” 
Mr.FRYE. Thesenior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 


is detained from the Chamber by illness, and is paired with the — 


senior Senator from Nevada | Mr. JONES]. 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Allen, Caffery, George, Hunton, 
Berry, Cockrell, a — Ark 
Blanchard, Cok ordon, 
Brice, Faulkner, Harris, dsay, 


on 
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McLaurin, Pasco, Smith. Walsh, 
Martin, Pugh, Turpie, White. 
Mills, Ransom, Vest, 
Mitchell, Wis. Roach, Voorhees, 
NAYS—24. 

Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Platt, 
Allison, Frye, Manderson, Power, 
Carey, Gallinger, Patton, Quay, 
Davis, Hale, Peffer, Shoup, 
Dixon, Hawley, Perkius, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Washburn. 

NOT VOTING-—31. 
Bate, Daniel, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Blackburn, Gorman, Lodge, Sherman, 
Butler, Gray. McPherson, Squire, 
Call. Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart. 
Camden, Higgins, Morgan, Vilas, 
Cameron, Hill, Morrill, Wilson, 
Chandler, Irby. Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Jarvis, Palmer, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out-—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is there not an amendment pend- 
ing? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I made a motion to amend, but it was not 
entertained. 

Mr. FAULKNER. There is another amendment pending, that 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], which 
comes in before the part proposed to be amended by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is in the nature of a substitute, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. FAULKNER. No; it is not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “maize” in line 13, insert 
the words ‘‘ fifteen cents per bushel.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW. ith the consent of the Senate, I will 
withdraw the amendment, as I wish to offer a substitute for the 
whole paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota is withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to strike out all after the words ‘‘ad 
valorem,” in line 15, down to the end of the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the words “ad valorem,” in line 15, 
strike out: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which im no import duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lunderstand an amendment is proposed to 
be inserted after the words ‘‘ United States,” as it appears in 
the text. I do not wish to move to strike out that amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
words were read by the Secretary in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Mr. President, I desire to say 
merely a few words respecting the provision as to corn or 
maize. Of course it is of no value as oe to the Dominion 
of Canada, except as it is provided here that corn meal shall be 
imported into the United States from the Dominion of Canada 
without duty. I donotsee why we should grant that privilege 
to the Dominion of Canada. She raises no corn practically. 
Therefore this is a provision which allows our corn to be im- 
ported into Canada and there converted into corn meal. 

That is not true with respect to oats and oatmeal. Canada 
competes with us very largely in the production of oats, and al- 
though I am not absolutely clear about it, I think she produces 
a special quality of oats suitable tothe manufacture of oatmeal. 
Why we should give the market for oats and oatmeal to Canada 
I can not understand. > 

Mr. VEST. What is the importation of oats from Canada to 
this country? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me, 
that is not a question of moment. What will be the importation 
of oats if we put it on the free list is the question. 

Mr. VEST. What is theimportation under the present duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not the figures before me. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Twenty-one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
one bushels. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is undoubtedly a very small importation. 

Mr. VEST. I have the statistics here: 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not the statistics at hand as to im- 

rtations. The duty is 15 cents a bushel, I believe. We pro- 

uce in the United States from six to seven hundred million 
bushels of oats. The State in which I live produces 100,000,000 
bushels, and the oats are converted into oatmeal for consump- 
tion throughout the United States. Not only is that true, but 
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we export outmeal. I say that now, so that the Senator from 
Missouri wil! not be called upon to say it after I get through. 

Mr. VEST. How much do we export? 

Mr. ALLISON. We export pretty largely of oatmeal. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from lowa permit me? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The placing of oatmeal in the position it is 
now placed will allow Scotch and Irish oatmeal to come in free. 
Scotch and Irish oatmeal does not compete perhaps with Amer- 
ican oatmeal. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Scotch and Irish oatmeal is a luxury, and 
there is no reason that I can see why it should be admitted free 





of duty. 
Mr. ALLISON. We export oatmeal, and we import oatmeal, 
as the Senator from Rhode [sland says, from Scotland and Tre- 


land. If you go into the great cities of New York and Boston 
and find oatmeal upon the table, it would be regarded as not the 
thing to have American oatmeal. It must be Scotch or Irish 
in order to pass muster at the breakfast table, to use a common 
phrase. 

Mr. President, there is another thing about this matter which 
Ido not like, and I am glad to know that our New England 
friends are not hostile to the position of our Western people as 
i this proviso. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Iowa know of any itexn 
in the bill in regard to which the New England people are hos- 
tile to what he regards as the interests of the West? 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot. I am glad tosay I knowofno inter- 
est to which they are hostile. But here are the provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick producing oats largely. 
They are within a stone’s throw of all the New England States 
as respects the cost of transportation, asthey are to the cities of 
the State of New York, and therefore it is that the market of 
the Western States for oats and oatmeal is to be voluntarily 
given up by this provision to the people of Canada, in order that 
they, being nearer to the markets than we are, may supply the 
densely populated States of New England and the densely popu- 
lated State of New York. Soas to oats and oatmeal, whatever 
may be said of the other provisions, we should not make this 
gratuity to Canada, as it isa gratuity. 

There is no more reason for it, as was said by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], before he left the Chamber, than 
that we should give to Sicily the same advantage as respects 
her fruits, in order that we might say to Sicily and the islands 
of the Mediterranean that if they will let us export our oranges 
to them free we will let them importtheir oranges to us free of 
duty. There is no more reason for saying that we shall do this 
than there would be to say to the people of the Southern Eu- 
ropean states that if they will let us export our walnuts and 
raisins from California to Italy and ea which grow these 
fruits in competition with us, we will let them import into this 
country raisins and walnuts from those countries free of duty. 

Why it is that the agricultural products of the Northwest are 
singled out for the benefit of the densely populated regions of 
New England, as respects a close market, as against the more 
distant Statesof the Union, requiring rail transportation, is a 
mystery tome. It is well known that the people of New Eng- 
land will not get these products one mili che sper than they now 
do. Whatever there is in this provision is for the benefit and 
the sole benefit of the Dominion of Canada, and the question of 
transportation is the element. 

When the Senator from Missouri tells me that we export so 
many million dollars’ worth of wheat, or so many million dollars’ 
worth of flour, it has no relation to the subjectin hand. It is 
here a question of proximity of market for an article that is pro- 
duced in om quantities in both countries, giving those who 
are nearest the market, and living under a foreign flag and juris- 
diction, an advantage over those who are more distant from the 
market and living under the flag of the United States. 

This is a proposition which is not made in any sense for the 
benefit of the people of the United States, or those in any part 
of the United States, but for the purpose of conciliating the Do- 
minion of Canada as respects other things which do not appear 
on the face of this paragraph. Therefore I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will allow this clause to go out, and let us leave 
these agricultural products, as we have left every other agricul- 
tural product in the bill, to stand upon whatever duty we im- 
pose, and let us not hold outour hands in gratuity to Canada for 
these special products of a few Northwestern States. 

Mr. VEST. I do not think the Senator from Iowa means what 
his language imports, and I call his attention to it. I do not 
want to make any argument. It is entirely legitimate for him 
to say that the effect of this provision is to assist the people 
of Canada; but when he says that is the purpose of it, that we 
are sacrificing our own people—— 
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Mr. ALLISON. If I said that is the purpose, I withdraw it. 
Certainly I attribute no such purpose to any Senator on the 
other side. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to say for myself that my whole 
object is merely to enlarge our commercial intercourse and to 
make a market for my own constituents and the other people of 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator’s object is to make a market 
for his constituents, and for mine, where is that market to be 
found under the provision of this paragraph? Is it that we 
are to send wheat to Canada? ls it that we are to send oats or 
corn toCanada? Is it that we are to send rye and rye flour to 
Canada, or oats or oatmeal? Is Canada to purchase oats or oat- 
meal from us? I[t will not purchase a bushel or a pound. 

Mr. VEST. Let me call my friend’s attention to asingle fact. 
I want to save time. Too much of it has been wasted. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to occupy time. 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury reports which I have before me 
show that last year we sent to ada $64,000 worth of oats and 
we received from them $4,000 worth. Their tariff upon oats is 
10 cents. The equivalent of it under the unit of value, asIsee 
in the Canadian tariff, would be about 24 per cent ad valorem. 
We impose in the pending bill 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, the Senator asks me how are we to get any market. I 
say that the reciprocity treaty which existed some years ago 
between Canada and the United States gave us a large market, 
and we exported to Canada much more than we received from 
that country. I have not the slightest doubt, and the statistics 
before me justify it, that as to all these agricultural products, 
if we have this arrangement to put no duty upon their articles 
provided they put none on ours, the balance of trade, as it is 
called, will be largely in our favor. 

Mr. ALLISON. The idea that we shall establish a rule here 
for the free admission of these products, in order to get $24,000 
worth of oats, or $64,000 worth, or whatever the amount may be, 
into Canada! There is no trouble about oats in our country. 
The New England market for oats and the Chicago city market 
for oats are worth ten times the market of Canada. We produce 
700,000,000 bushels of oats, and the idea that we are to open up 
the whole production of oats in Canada to our market, for the 
sake of transporting a few bushels into Canada! 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from [owa yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. In 1806, before the McKinley act tookeffect, 
we exported to Canada $41,500,000 worth of ,and imported 
from Canada $39,300,000 worth, leaving a of trade in our 
favor of 2,200,000. In 1893 we to Canada $48,600,000 
worth of goods and imported 100,000 worth, leaving a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor of $10,500,000. 

Mr. HOAR. The balance of trade was in our favor? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Very mare. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true. Under the operation of the 
present rate of duties as respects our relation with Canada we 
changed the balance of trade. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILs] thinks that it is a misfortune, but we the bal- 
ance of trade practically from eight to ten million d . Now, 
this proposition will be a great benefit to Canada and of no ad- 
van to us; it will be to the absolute disadvantage of the 
Northwestern States of this country. The effect of it will be to 
pour money into the pockets of the Canadian And yet 
we are asked, with this result patent to us, to give our votes for 
this proposition. 

T hope this will not bedone. I those who have charge 
of the bill will not allow these es to be singled out and 
Seroentel from the other agricultural products named in the 
bill and made free to all the world merely upon condition that 
the importation of like products shall be free to us in other coun- 
tries. Some Senator on this side of the Chamber asked why 
it was that these articles were selected out and barley is not put 
in this category. I myself should like to know why it is. If 
these articles are to be admitted free of — merely upon the 
condition that Canada imposes no wn be ws ike products from 
the United States why should we not ude barley? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And hay. 

Mr. ALLISON. And hay as well. I wish to draw no invid- 
ious distinctions. I wish to give no reasons ee but 
when you come to hay and to barley and these heavy prod- 


ucts-——. 
ee ee the oa from Iowa wish to put barley 
rec arrangemen 
Mr. ALLISON. "No, a ve not. [want —— in it. — 
barley is a prod at lies immediately 
¢ States of this Union. They have been able to oor 


ucts, as their hay and hops, out of this provision, but the - 


western States, which are purely agricultural, are to have this 
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injustice done to them. I hope it will not be done. I do not 
wish to prolong the debate. Every Senator understands it. I 
hope the provision will be stricken from the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe 
amendment proposed by the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. ALLISON. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE]. 

Mr.GORDON (when his name was called). With the assent 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], I again make 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from lowa|Mr. WIL- 
SON] to the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr.MANDERSON. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr.GORDON. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] will 
stand paired with the Senator from Kentucky[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Under the 
transfer of pairs, the pair of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN] being protected, I shall vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). I have ageneral pair 
with the Senator from Alabama {[Mr. MORGAN], which I will 
transfer to the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN]. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAL}. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I suggest to the Senator from North Cavro- 
lina{Mr. RANSOM] that we transfer pairs, so that the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] will stand paired with the 
Senator from Maine {Mr. HAL#}, and we can both vote. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is agreeable tome. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont{Mr. 
MorRILL]. If he were present I should vote “ may.” 

Mr. BRICE. 1 transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WoLcoTT] to the junior Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Jarvis], and vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Was [Mr. SQuIRE} to the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. IRBy], and vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 32; ,as follows: 


Tam paired with 


Iam paired with 
If he 


YEAS—%. 

Aldrich, Dubois, MeMilian, Platt, 
— ae — } a ; 
arey, a er, tton, y, 

Cull Saewwieg, Peffer, Shoup, 
Dixon, Perkins, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
: NAYS—32. 
Allen, Faulkner, be " Ransom, 
Berry. rge, dsay, Roach, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin Smith, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, Turpie, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Vest, 
Cockrell, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Coke, Hunton, Pasco, alsh, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pugh, 
NOT VOTING—29. 
_, Gorman, McPherson, Squire, 
burn, Hale, Mitchell, Oregon 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morgan, Vilas, 
al Hill, ees wae 
Camden, Irby, a y; olcott. 
Cameron, Jarvis, Palmer, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Davis, Lodge, Sherman, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HARRIS. Iam so much encouraged by reason of the fact 
that we have disposed of two questions involved in the first par- 
of the agricultural schedule after a debate oceupying the 


most of yesterday and to-day, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the euusideontion of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 

consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 

ve the doors were reopened and (at 6 o’clock and 

15 oer m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 8, 1894, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Baecutive nominations received by the Senate June 7, 1894. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


W. Oscar Hamilton, of Texas, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of Texas, vice Eugene Mar- 
shall, whose term will expire June 18, 1894. 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
Charles S. Bundy, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned to 
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the city of Washington, whose term will expire June 14, 18M. | 
William C. Harper, of the District of Columbia, to be justice | 


of the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned 
to the city of Washington, whose term will expire June 14, L894. 

Charles I", Scott, of the District of Columbia, to be justice of 
the peace in and for the District of Columbia, to be assigned to 
the city of Washington, vice Charles Walter, deceased. 

NAVAL OFFICER. 

Charles F. Stone, of New Hampshire, to be naval officer of 
customs in the district of Boston and Charlestown, in the State 
of Massachusetts, to succeed Frank D. Currier, whose term of 
office has expired by limitation. 

POSTMASTERS. 

James J. White, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county 
of Alameda and State of California, in the place of Amasa W. 
Bishop, whose commission expired May 10, 1894. 

A. E. Blakeslee, to be postmasterat Thomaston, in the county 
of Litchfield and State of Connecticut, in the place of Horton 
Pease, whose commission will expire June 10, 1594. 

John S. Smith, to be postmaster at Osceola, in the county of 
St. Clair and State of Missouri, in the place of Lewis Conant, 
removed. 

Howard H. Baker, to be postmaster at Buffalo, in the county 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 7, 1894. 
The House heat a 12 o'clock m. Pr ber by Rev. W. H. MIL- 
BURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was reid and approved. 


VEGETABLE PATHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERI- 


{[ENTS, 1992. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a commu- 
nication from the First Comptroiler rit 1 estimate of 

} deficiency in the appropri tion for the Veuve ) tho ical 
Investigations and Experiments in | * which iS re ed to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 


of Erie and State of New York, in the place of Bernard I’. | 


Genitsch, whose commission expired June 2, 1894. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
EB vecutiv Min tion ; conyivmed by the Ss nate Juni 7. 1894. 
CONSUL. 
William P. Roberts, of North Carolina, to be consul of the 
United States at Victoria, British Columbia. 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Charles Neilson, of Maryland, to be Second Assistant Post- | 


master-General. 
POSTMASTERS. 


francis A. Bachman, to be postmaster at Slatington, in the 
county of Lehigh and State of Pennsylvania. 

Albert N. Flinn, to be postmaster at Nashua, in the county of 
Hillsboro and State of New Hampshire. 

Henry Lotz, to be postmaster at Horicon, in the county of 
Dodge and State of Wisconsin. 

Wiiliam Guilliaume, to be postmaster at Hartford, inthe county 
of Washington and State of Wisconsin. 

Edward C. Morgan, to be postmaster at Grass Valley, in the 
county of Nevada and State of California. 

W.5S. Leake, to be postmaster at Sacramento, in the county 
of Sacramento and State of California. 

R. J. Zahniser, t» be postmaster at Mercer, in the county of 
Mercer and State of Pennsylvania. 
* John W. Clendenin, to be postmaster at Anthony, in the county 
of Harper and State of Kansas. 

Frederick N. Cooper, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county 
of Rice and State of Kansas. 

Josiah M. Swigart, to be postmaster at Maquoketa, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Iowa. 

Warren Knaus, to be postmaster at McPherson, in the county 
of McPherson and State of Kansas. 

John E. Ireland, to be postmaster at Iola, in the the county of 
Allen and State of Kansas. 

Joseph B. Fugate, to be postmaster at Newton, in the county 
of Harvey and State of Kansas. : 

Harry McMillan, to be postmaster at Minneapolis, in the 
county of Ottawa and State of Kansas. 

J. M. McCown, to be postmaster at Emporia, in the county of 
Lyon and State of Kansas. 

Sara Blair Lynch, to be postmaster at Leavenworth, in the 
county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas. 

Timothy Sexton, to be postmaster at Augusta, in the county 
of Butler and State of Kansas. 

Edgar C. Post, to be postmaster at Atchison, in the county of 
Atchison and State of Kansas. 

P. A. Pearson, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county of 
Edwards and State of Kansas. 

David K. Falvay, to be postmaster at Westfield, in the county 
of Chautauqua and State of New York. 

David Swinehart, to be postmaster at Dodge City, in the county 
of Ford and State of Kansas. 

William A. Sturm, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county 
of Sumner and State of Kansas. 


PRINTING AND BINDING POR INTERIOR DEVARTMID 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 


ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of d 
ficiency in the appropriation for public printing and binding for 
the Interior Department, submitted by the Secretary of the In 


terior; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


SAMUEL HERD VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a copy of the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Samuel Herd, deceased, 
against the United States; which was referred to the Committee 


on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 
To Mr. APSLEY, for ten davs, on account of importint busi 
ness 


To Mr. MERCER, indefinitely. 
To Mr. ALDERSON, for this day, on account of sickness. 


ENLARGEMENT OF RED CLIFF INDIAN RESERVATION, WIS, 


Me. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unenimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to 


| confirm the enlargement of the Red Clilf Indian Reservation in 


the State of Wisconsin, made in 1855, and for the allotment of 
31me. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resoived, ete. That the lands in towushipsnumvered 5i and 52 north, of ray 

3 west; 51 and 52 north, of range 4 west; and $1 and north, of ranwe 5 west 
in Bayfleld County, Wisconsin, withdrawn from sale or location f 

pose of an enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in said « 

the several orders of the Commissioner of the General Land Office inex 
dates May 27, 1863; June 3, 1863, and September 11, 1863, be, and they her: 
are, declared to bea part of said Indian reservation as fully and to the same 
effect as if they had been embraced in and reserved as a part of said Red 
Cliff Reservation bythe provisions of the treaty with the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior, dated September 30, 1854; and said lands shali be allotted to the 
nembers ofthe Red Cliff band of said Chippewas of Lake Superior in a 





ordance with the provisions of said treaty: /’rovided, That the President 
of the United States in making allotments may divide said lands between 
aid Indtans in such manner as will in bis judgment be the most equitah 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. I would like to have some ex- 
planation of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will make a short explanation of the resolution 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, in 1854 a treaty was made with a 
band of Red Cliff Indians under which they were given four sec- 
tions of land. It was soon afterwards found that the reservation 
was not large enough; and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office withdrew from sale about 11,000 acres of land, so that it 
could be added to the reservation. It was added so far as the 
Interior Department could do it, and after that addition the 
Indians went into possession of this 11,000 acres of land and 
have remained in possession of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Then it was withdrawn by e 
ecutive orders? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; thatisthe way in which it was withdrawn, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Is there any timber on this 
land? 

Mr. LYNCH. There is some on it yet; and all the rest has 
been stripped by the Indians who are in possession. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does this joint resolution come to the House 
with the unanimous report of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; and it is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and beingengrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LYNCH, a motion to reconsider tke vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table 
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CAPT. E. M. IVES. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Capt. E. M. Ives. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to amend the record of Capt. Ed. M. Ives, late of Company A, Forty- 
second United States Colored Infantry, so as to state that his resignation 
was accepted January 1, 1865. 

The SPEAKER. This is a bill for the consideration of which 
the gentleman from Iowa asked unanimous consent, and there 
was objection. The Chair understands that the objection is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HITT. The report was read and the bill explained. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does this bill come from the Committee of 
the Whole with a recommendation for its passage? 

Mr. LACEY. It is the unanimous report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and =e engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 
On motion of Mr. LACEY,a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Icall for the regular order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask the gentleman to 
withdraw it until I can submit a couple of reports from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw it for the present. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
report from the Committee on Printing. 
he Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Kepresentatives of the United States (the Senate con- 
eurring), That of the report of the Com oner of Education for 1891-'92 
there be printed 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 10,000 copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 20,000 copies for distribution by the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is it the regular annual report? 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is the regular annual 


report. 

Kir. CANNON of Illinois. I will ask the gentleman whether 
any resolution has been referred to his committee to print an 
additional number of a bulletin issued by that Bureau entitled 
“Abnormal Man.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. No, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
getting a number of letters with reference to that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Why doesnot the gentle- 
man introduce a resolution and have it referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing’ 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will do so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I ask that the resolution 
be agreed to. 

The report was read, as follows: 

‘rhe Committee have considered the House concurrent resoiution to print 
35,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of Education for 191-92 and 
direct me to the same with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The estimated cost of the same is 829,800. 

The resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to re- 
ar = vote by which the resolution was agreed to was laid 
on the table. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, from the Committee on 
Printing, also submitted the following report: 


Resolved Ke House of Pepresestetiog, (the Senate concurri 
ted 10,000 copies of the Statistical Abstract of Foreign 
the Y 1889, prepared by 


), That there 
untries a 
nt: 


Treas : 
Senate, 4,000 out airmen 
tatistics, 


a copies of the statistical Abstract of Foreign Coun for the 
1804, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, oanruaene, and t 
me to report the same with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The estimated cost of same is $1,250. 

The resolution was otra 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted was 
laid on the table. 

VENTILATION AND ACOUSTICS. 

Mr. SHELL. Mr.S r, I desire to ask the present con- 
—< a report from the Committee on Ventilation and 
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I ask that question because I am | 
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Mr.SAYERS. Has the regular order been called, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the demand for 
the regular order was withdrawn. I desire that this report 
shall be pet in its regular order. 

Mr. SHELL. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is a privileged 
question and one which ought to be considered now. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report, and the 
Chair will then determine whether it is privileged. 

The report was read in full. 

Mr. SHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution reported yl the committee. 

Mr. SAYERS. I propose to the gentleman that he let the 
report be ae and go over until to-morrow. 

r. SHELL. I have no objection to that. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask that the resolution reported by the 
, Committee be read for information. 
| ‘The resolution was read. 
| Mr.HOLMAN. Inany event, Mr.S 
| have to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 
| TheSPEAKER. The report is ordered to be printed, and it 

goes over with the consent of the gentleman representing the 
| committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But the right tohave the matter considered 
in Committee of the Whole is retained. 

The SPEAKER. Ofcourse. No right is waived. 

SITE OF NEW POST-OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO. 

_ ‘The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
| the Acting Secretary of the Treasury requesting the return to 
| that Department of the papers relating to the site of the new 
| United States post-office, court-house, ete., atSan Francisco, and, 
| without objection, the papers were ordered to be returned. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

| Mr. COOPER of Indiana, by unanimous consent, obtained 
| leave of absence for five days, on account of important business. 
| ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
ports. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS. 
| Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7278) toamend the seventh section 
of the act entitled ‘‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals, 
and to define and eagee in certain cases the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the Uni States, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1891; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, ELGIN, ILL, 

Mr. BRETZ, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, repo with amendments a bill (H. R. 3330) for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Elgin, Ill.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


aker, this subject would 








printed. 
The call of the committee for reports was completed. 
VIEWS OF MINORITY. 


Mr. BRODERICK by unanimous consent submitted the views 
of the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary; which were 
ordered to be printed with the views of the majority. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same. 

A bill (H. . 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 


over the Monongahela River, at the foot of Dickson strect, in 


the bo: h of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania. 
A bill (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and maintaina bridge across the 


Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 


Jersey. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the follow ing ti- 
| tles; in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 
A bill (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of Wil- 
liam K. Bradford; 
A bill (S. 1508) granting an increase of pension to Helen L. 


nt; 

A bill (S. 1954) to amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to appoint- 
ments of assistant paymasters in the Navy; 

A bill (S. 2600) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Min- 
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nesota Railroad Company a right of way through the Leech 
Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of Minnesota: 

A bill (S.1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf 
Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indian Reservations, in the State of Nebraska; and 

A bill (S. 2038) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village of 
Dearborn certain land for village purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, informed the House that the President had approved 
and signed bills and joint resolution of -the following titles: 

On May 30, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 73) supplementary to the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 28, 1879, entitled ‘An act defining the manner 
in which certain land scrip may be assigned and located or ap- 

lied by actual settlers, and providing for the issue of patents 
in the name of the locator or his legal representatives; ” 

Anact(H. R. 2857) toconfirm to the heirs of Mrs. Courting Ann 
Claiborne the title toa certain tract of land in the State of Lou- 
isiana; and 

An act (H. R. 3318) granting a pension to Mrs. Fannie M. Nor- 
man. 

On June 5, 1894: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 185) authorizing the purchase or con- 
demnation of land in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa. 

On June 6, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6211) for the relief of Wesley Montgomery. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is inCommittee of the Whole 
for the consideration of generalappropriation bills. The Clerk 
will read the title of the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6913) making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
variousIndian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first reading of this bill has been dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee having dis- 
pensed with the first reading, the bill comes up now for con- 
sideration by paragraphs, and before entering upon the discus- 
sion I think it is desirable to ascertain to what extent gentlemen 
desire to debate this bill, in order to see whether we can not 
come to some agreement about it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, from the con- 
sultation that have had with gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber, I think it will be better to let the general debate run 
on to-day, and then we shall be better able to determine how 
long it should be continued. 

I wish to say, as a member of the committee, that while I do 
not care myself to oceupy any of the time in Femi debate, I 
shall ask the consentof the Committee of the ole to an agree- 
ment that afterwe enter upon the consideration of the bill under 
the five-minute rule there may be: more latitude than that rule 
would allow upon certain items which will be reached in the bill, 
and some amendments hereafter to be offered. I think at least 
two hours would be desirable for that discussion.’ In other words, 
my colleague [Mr. DOOLITTLE] wishes to offer an amendment; I 
wish to offer an amendment; and these, with matters which are 
already in the bill, may justly claim longer time for their con- 
sideration than would be granted under the five-minute rule. 

It is a matter of great importance to our State that these ques- 
tions should be considered fully. They involve a matter which 
has been several times under consideration in Congress during 
the last five years; and I hope we shall be allowed two hours. 
If we go on to-day with the general debate I think we can tell 
thisevening how much longer time may be desired outside of 
the five-minute debate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [If the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WILSON] could name the particular subjects on which he will 
wish general debate—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I propose my- 
self to offer an amendment that hereafter no Indian agent shall 
be appointed to any Indian agency from any other State or Ter- 
ritory than that in which the agency is located. We have been 


sending rapidly to sea various planks of the Democratic platform; 
and I want to see whether the plank with reference to ‘ home 
rule” is to gowith the others. I propose to offer the amendment 
I have indicated asa matter of justice to the Democracy in my 
State and to myself. 

Iam very fond of watermelons, and I am afraid they are not 
going to raise the usual quantity in Georgia, because all the 
people from that State are being sent out West. [Laughter.] I 
am going to offer that amendment for the consideration of the 
House; and I wish it determined whether gent!emen here are 
going to stand by the last remaining plank in the Democratic 
platform adopted inChicago—the lane with reference to home 
rule. 

Mr. REED. You do not expect them to stand by it? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. Idid not think you would be so rash. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other amendment I wish 
to offer has relation to the Puyallup Indian Reservation. I[n this 
connection the discussion of the question of putting theagencies 
under the control of the commissioners of schools will come up. 
The other day we had a vote here on civil-service reform: and 
if we are going to transfer this whole business to civil-service 
control, we shall have a chance so to declare when that amend- 
ment comes up. Then there are a few questions presented by 
the text of the bill, the discussion of which may require a little 
more time than the five-minute rule would allow. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the gentleman can depend upon the 
sense of justice on the part of the committee as the matters re- 
ferred to may come up from time totime. It is hard to make 
any definite agreement in advance upon thoze subjects. What 
does my friend say to my suggestion that we allow the general 
debate to run on for this whole day? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. [am willing that we go on 
with the general debate for a whole day now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And that the general debate close with this 
evening? 

Mr. REED. I shall have to object to that, because I do not 
think it would be just to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will make no effort to-day to restrict 
general debate. 

Mr. REED. That is right; that is the best course. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire myself to be heard until the 
subject-matters to which my remarks will apply are presented 
to the House in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, the report made on the pend- 
ing bill might, without explanation, convey the idea that the 
last bill was extravagant, by reason of the very large difference 
in the appropriations made in this bill, as compared with those 
contained in that. Thereis a difference of a millionand a quar- 
ter dollars between this bill and the bill passed a year ago. The 
last bill carried $7,854,240; this bill carries only $5,611,260.78, 
The bill passed a year ago carried items not properly belonging 
to the Indian service, but incidental to that year, amounting to 
$754,158, which amount is not included in this year’s estimates. 
It is omitted entirely, because it does not belong to the service 
proper. The items which make up that bill are the following: 


Items appropriated for the Indian service for the flscal year 1894, not embraced 
in the eatimates for 1895. 








Commission to negotiate with Cherokees and other Indians.._... $15, 000. 00 
Commission, Puyallup Reservation ................................ 0,000.00 
Indian school, Genoa, Nebr., buildings and supplies -... 6, 662. 38 
Indian exhibit, World’s Columbian Exposition ......_. aqces «cece , ee 
Civilization and support of Digger Indians of California... 10, 000, 00 
Payment to Tonkawas in Oklahoma for lands...._. a\cakienmanal 20, 600. 00 
Payment to Pawnees in Oklahoma for lands _..................... 80,000.00 
Allotment to Pawnees in Oklahoma.................... ......--+--- 5, 000. 00 
Delaware general fund...................... 35. 90 
I sapdb ieep ence 960, 00 
a I vem ensencccecece 1, 000, 00 
Payment for cession of the Cherokee Outlet ....................... 295,736.00 

— of improvements and removal of intruders, Cher- 
ee ee ee an gucbebes souceceecs ‘ 5, 000. 00 
Examination, accounts of Cherokee Nation........- 5, 000. 00 
Surveying allotments for five civilized tribes ..........- 25, 000. 00 
Commission, five civilized tribes ....... Sabie 50, 000. 00 
Negotiating with Indian tribes ...... Sebvatiddtnapdnddupepdimense 15, 000. 00 
Special attorney Sy DED DRGRADD, qn... 00s ceca caccoseccccces cows _1, 060, 00 
Consolidating Crow Creek and Lower Brule Agencies... -.......... 50, 000. 00 
Ditches and reservoirs for Navajoes ..............-.-.---.2.+--.-s- 49, 000. 00 
Removal of Eastern Band of Cherokees ._..................-....... 0,000.00 
SN Oe CID Oh CPOE os den ctesns cacbinl nenmd ssid tigen skebasibnan 2, 500. 00 
Payment to scouts and soldiers of Sisseton, ete., bands_.........-. 30, 666. 66 
Sale and allotment of Umatilla Reservation....................--- 5, 000. 00 
REI EE REGNO OE a oni dct chan Seve tnld Gapasndedde Gabe sece.ce-e- 15, 000. 00 
inc doce bdvibhahad dekdsteh bebeidahd dakkdeedaceee . 754, 158. 94 


Deducting that sum from the $7,854,240, the amount appro- 
riated for the Indian service proper last year was $7,100,082. 
e estimate for this year is $6,931,756, a reduction of $168,326 
below the amount appropriated last year. This bill appropriates 
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only $6,611,260, making a reduction of $320,496 below the amount 
estimated. Out of the amount in this bill, viz, $6,611,260, should 
be deducted $161,119 for other purposes, leaving the appropria- 
tion $5,550,141 for Indian service proper, a difference of $549,- 
941. Of this difference, $168,326 was the reduction of estimates 
made by the Department, and $381,615 is the amount of reduction 
made by the committee. The bulk of the reduction is made out 
of the school fund. Last year there was appropriated for school 
purposes, exclusive of industrial and nonreservation schools, 
the net sum of $1,150,000. 

For the same purpose this year the bill contains only $944,000, 
or a reduction of $206,000. ut the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, in his estimates, reduces the school expenses from $2,243,- 
47° appropriated last year to $2,159,180 this year, or a reduction 
of $84,000. This bill further reduces the amount $231,000, mak- 
ing total reduetions for all school purposes of $315,904 below the 
amount appropriated last year. 

Now, it remains to be seen, and no doubt it will be fully dis- 
cussed as we reach the paragraphs, whether we can maintain an 
increased number of children at school on a reduction of $206,- 
000 difference between this bill and that of last year. In 1892 
the number of children at school enrolled—not the average at- 
tendance, but the enrollment—was 19,907, and in 1893, 21,117, 
an inerease of 1,210; and the average cost perchild for that 
was $116. This bill carries, as I have said, only $1,927,575, and, 
conceding that the attendance will remain the same next y 
as it was last year, the average per capita will be but $91. 

Mr. LUCAS. What was it last year? 

Mr. LYNCH. The average per capita as per the enrollment 
in 1893 was $110. The amount here appropriated cuts it down 
to $91. But if the number should increase, and there is every 
reason to believe that the 21,117 who attended school last year 
will increase toat least 22,500 next on thesame proportion, 
it would leave an average of onl ) per capita for the educa- 
tion in all of the schools. ButI will give the figures exact as 
we go on, item by item. I will only call attention now to the 
average cost dusing the last three years. 

In 1892, as I said before, the number of children in attendance 
was 19,907, and the amountap riated $2,291,650. Theaverage 
per capita according to enrollment was $115. The average at- 
tendance was only 15,167; so that the cost per capita of actual at- 
tendance was $151 for those who attended that year. In 1893 the 
total enrollment was 21,117, and the app $2,315,612, an 
average per capita on enrollment of $110. But the average at- 
tendance out of that 21,117 was only 16,303, and the average cost 

xer capita for those who attende school was therefore $142. 
‘ow, for 1894, admitting an increase for this year of the same 
number we had !ast year, the total number in attendance would 
be 22,327, and theamountappropriated $2,243,497, or an average 
of $100 per capita. - 

Now, for 1895, figuring on the same increase that we had last 
year, and we are informed at the Indian Office that it will be 
about the same, the number would be 23,517. The amount esti- 
mated by the Commissioner is only $2,159,480, $84,000 less than 
lastyear. With the pee increase to about 23,500, the 
amount in the bill—$1,927,595— will give an average of only $80. 
So that in three years the average cost per capita would be re- 
duced from $115 down to $30. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend take intoaccount the amount 
appropriated in former years for school houses? 

r. LYNCH. There is an item of that kind to be considered. 

Mr.HOLMAN. But that is to be taken into consideration in 
the amount of the reduction, the appropriation made heretofore 
for that pu e not being required. 

Mr. LYNCH. But it never used to exceed $40,000, and al- 
though the last Commissioner of Indian Affairs had $100,000, 
= a only used but a trifling amount for day and boarding 

ools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And we havereduced that item accordingly. 

Mr. LYNCH. Now. I believe that in the Government indus- 
trial and training schools, the amount per capita can be reduced 
on the estimates for subsistence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And buildings. 

Mr. LYNCH. Well, they are provided for especially. They 
do not come into this item at all. We have voted $165 apiece 
for allof the children at the Government industrial and 
schools for the last three years, It is evident to anyone who 
will reflect a moment thatthe cost of maintaining them there at 
present, for subsistence, is much less than it was five years ago for 
their clothes, food, and other items of expenditure; so that I be- 


’ lieve the amount appropriated, which is just the amount asked 


for in all of the Government industrial and training schools, can 
well be reduced from $165 to $150 per capita, and that amount 
given to the Commissioner for other to build day 
schools,-reservation schools, or to send from reser- 
vations to the surrounding district 
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Mr. CANNON of Lilinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question with his consent. I notice in a general way a state- 
ment in the report that there is a large number of Indians who 
have been receiving allotments of lands in severalty, under the 
provision of law for becoming citizens, with all the rights per- 
taining to citizenship. I would ask if that condition exists to 
any considerable extent, and whether the cost of maintaining 
these schools can not be proportionately reduced? When they 
take citizenship should they not stand as other citizens, and the 
education of their children go on just as the education of chil- 
dren of other citizens goes on? Has there been any reduction 
made in the umount of the bill on this account? 

Mr. LYNCH. Oh, yes; but some allotments were very inju- 
diciously made. That condition was forced on the Indians in 
many cases before they were prepared for it, and they are in a 
worse condition aow thanthey were before the allotments were 
made. Thatapplies toafew tribes, not to all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That applies to supplies, not education. 

Mr. CANNON of Lilinois. Lam speaking about education. 

Mr. LYNCH. Many of those Indians are more in need of 
Government teem ome now than they were before. But 
wherever a tribe has funds coming to it sufficient to maintain 
schools, its school expenses are paid out of the tribal fund and 
are no charge upon the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is there any considerable decrease 
in the allowance for education in this bill? 

Mr. LYNCH. No; because the school system is growing each 


year. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But citizenship is growing. I do 
not recollect, but I think about 30 per cent of the Indians, if I 
remember correctly, have received allotments and have become 
citizens. Now my point is, that citizens of the United States 
should not be educated at the public expense except as the indi- 

t are always cared for. 

Mr. LYNCH. Clearly not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LYNCH] allow me to reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]? Is not the gentleman from Illinois mis- 
taken, or rather is he not confounding the allotments of land 
with citizenship in the United States? The mere fact that land 
has been allotted to an Indian does not make him a citizen of 
the United States at all’ 

Mr. CANNON of Lllinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. No; because only those In- 
dians become citizens of the United States who are taxed. The 
allotted lands are not taxed, because there is an inhibition in the 
patent to lands allotted toany Indians against taxation for twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. On the contrary, wherever allot- 
ments pass under the legislation of Congress, citizenship is taken, 
and they are citizens at the ballot box, and in every respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No, sir. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not the fact that the basis on which this 
estimate is made leaves out these persons who have taken allot- 
ments aad who are citizens? 

Mr. LYNCH. As far as possible that has been done. 

Mr. LUCAS. That answers the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. Wherever they become citizens 
oy are left out of this estimate. 

r CANNON of Illinois. But the estimate is not cut down. 

Mr. LUCAS. But the children increase. 

Mr. LYNCH. Before this bi!l was framed I went to the In- 
dian Office and went through the records of the tribes and found 
that Indians who are citizens have been excluded as far as pos- 
sible from this estimate, and that all charges for educating In- 
dians belo: to any tribe having its own fund have been 

to those funds and that it does not enter into this ex- 

ture; but the service of Indian education is increasing 

every year, and it ought to increase faster and more until the 

children are all reached. The day schools on the reservations 

are the best schools that can be built, and yet during the last 

year of Mr. Morgan's administration we hive no record of any 

schools being built, although we allowed him $100,000 for the 

pur , and there are tribes now that have not a schoolhouse 
S eaaeltrmaan. 

In other cases, like that of the Navajoe tribe, with 3,000 chil- 
dren, they have only one school. The Ute tribe are without an 
school at all. The Yuma tribe are without any school. Severa 
of these tribes have been shamefully neglected in the past, being 
without even a day school. 


The service is increasing, and I believe it to be the policy of 
all to keep on until we reach them all and civilize them if pos- 


ees SeotnT aie cot iceoneaghs, Laceenedth 
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and he said he had reduced it to the last cent; that he made it 
as low as he could make it. He is new in the business. 
know better next time perhaps. After a man has held that or 
any other Government oflice where estimates are required, he 
soon learns that he must make his estimate five or ten per cent 
more than he expects to get. ~In that respect I think the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will fall short this time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that Congress is engaged in the cheap-clothing business? 

Mr. LYNCH. Ng; but it is a fact which you probably know. 

Mr. LUCAS. W Ee. no: in the reforming business. 


Mr. BOWERS of California. And they are going into the 
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Mr. LUCAS. What do you mean by any other schools” 


He will | you mean the schools established on the reservations? 


Mr. LYNCH. I mean all other schools, to apply particularly 
to day schools and to paying for children at country schools. 
_ Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman permit me to make an 
inquiry of him? I may not have heard his statement as to the 
Indian commissions. What reason is there for discontinuing 
the appropriation for them. 


Mr. LYNCH. Iwas not on the subcommittes that framed 
the bill, but learned in full committee that the continuance of 

| the commissions was unnecessary, 
Mr. BINGHAM. Heretofore, as I understand. 5.000 has 
been appropriated for this purpose. I do not ask this for the 


farming business, because they appropriated $70,000 to employ | 


farmers to teach the Indians to farm. 

Mr. LYNCH. All of the Indian appropriation bills for some 
years past have contained an item of $75,000 for general school 
purposes, without any limitation or restriction as to its use by 
the Commissioner, and he tells me that it was one of the best 
items he had, because by means of it he was enabled to start 
many schools where there were none. Wherever he found eight 
or ten or fifteen Indian children he made some provision for their 
education. Wherever he could find Indian children living on the 
borders of a reservation who could attend a district school, he 

id for their schooling; and he found that to be a very valua- 

le and profitable appropriation. 

I have the figures showing that by that item last year, or by 
that means, we reached 675 Indian children that would not have 
been reached otherwise. That item is omitted entirely from 
this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend will allow me a moment, the 
million dollars will be proposed to be slightly increased. There 
will be a recommendation by the committee, but the whole of 
that is in the discretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LYNCH. It always has been. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It stands on the same grounds as the $75,000. 
The only question is how much that million dollars ought to be 
increased; but certainly we ought not to have two items in- 
tended for the same purpose in thesame bill. This bill contains 
more than will be expended. We all know that the appropria- 
tions have exceeded the expenditures as a matter of fact for 
several years. 

Mr. LYNCH. Have you the figures to show that they have? 

Mr.HOLMAN. The last reportshows that very conclusively, 
and my friend will see it is inevitable. We appropriate, for 
instance, for fifty-eight Indian agents. We appropriate the full 
amount, when twenty-three agents are assigned from the mili- 
tary department. here is a very large reduction on that item 
alone; but there is a provision in the bill that of the sums of 
money saved in the transportation line, to the extent of $25,000, 
that sum may be applied to any purpose which the Commis- 
sioner may deem it proper to apply it. 

Mr. LYNCH. That is limited to $25,000. 

I know that the figures show that in the gross amount for the 
Government industrial and day schools there will be a very large 
surplus left, because it is not costing them $165 now, as it did four 
or five years ago; and I think that if they will run these schools 
in an economical manner, it will cost about $140 per capita. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Whatschools do you refer to? 

Mr. LYNCH. The Government day and industrial schools. 
I think there will be that much saving in the matter of subsist- 
ence. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. What does it cost now? 

Mr. LYNCH. One hundred and sixty-five dollars has always 
been appropriated, and we have no record to show whether that 
amount was needed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Does it not depend largely upon where the 
school is situated? 

Mr. LYNCH. It would to some extent. In a:few instances 
perhaps. 

Mr. PICKLER. Because it would cost more at one school than 
at another. ' 

Mr. LYNCH. It would vary according to the location; but I 
saw in the newspapers this week that the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, now in Chicago, is making purchases for next years’ 
supply of clothing, beef, and pork, and all the supplies that are 
furnished to the Indians; that for the ensuing year he bought 
the necessary quantity for about a million dollars less than the 
cost last year. I have only the newspaper reports for that, but 
I have no doubt that there wili be a very big saving; if you will 
turn that saving to these school, I think you will findavery large 
surplus left after taking care of the Government day and indus- 
triai schools. I wiil offer an amendment, making the surplus 
left, after taking care of these schools to the fullest extent, avail- 
able to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to be applied to any 
other schools; and that to a great extent will make up for the 
shortage on the education item which is carried in this bill. 
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purpose of criticising the board, but simply want 
reasons for failing to make the appropriation. 

Mr. LYNCH. As to that, the committee consideréd that 
continuance was wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is ad caplandum. 
why it was unnecessary. 

Mr. LYNCH. The committee got a statement of what had 
been done for the money by that commission during this year, 
what their labors were, and the services performed, and ex- 
penses incurred, and it concluded that its further continuance 
was unnecessary. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it nota fact that these commissioners rather 
retard Indian business than help it? I call your attention tothe 
fact that the representatives of this organization have appeared 
before your committee this session, and after the commissioners 
were appointed on the part of the United States to negotiate 
treaties with the Indians these people have appeared here with 
some kind of a statement or other, and undertook to prevail on 
the committee not to report these treaties favorably, so that new 
lands could be opened up in Oklahoma Territory. 

Mr. LYNCH. I understand that a part of the duty of that 
commission has been to watch Indian legislation, Indian con- 
tracts, and all that sort of thing. I know that they have done 
much good, and personally I was in favor of retaining the ap- 
propriation in the bill. I know that their motives are good and 
that they intend todo good tothe Indians. I admit that they 
appeared before the committee several times in the interest of 
the Indians. 

Mr. FLYNN. Isit nota fact that one gentleman connected 
with that commission, a lieutenantin the Army, when the treaty 
was made With the Kiowa and Comanche Indians in Oklahoma 
Territory, succeeded in having those Indians agree that he 
should have a farm donated to him free out of the Indian 
lands: that the late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in transmit- 
ting the treaty, refused to recommend that; and that the gen- 
tleman, with the aid of this Indian Rights Association, has been 
before your committee recommending that the treaty should 
not be ratified? 

Mr. LYNCH. That is all true, except that I do not know 
whether he, the army officer, was there at the request of the In- 
dian Rights Association or not, nor do I know whether he be- 
longed to the association or not. 

Mr. FLYNN. But he was there acting with them. 

Mr. LYNCH. He was there working against the ratification 
of the treaty. But the treaty was temporarily set aside upon 
the question of title to the land. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
that, as a member of the committee, | opposed leaving out of the 
bill the appropriation for the Indian Rights Association. It 
seems to me that when we take into consideration other items 
in this bill the amount of that appropriation, $5,000, was very 
small in view of the services of this association. 

The Indian Rights Association, as is well known to members 
of this Hous2, was created in the first term of President Grant's 
Administration and has continued down tothis time, and I be- 
lieve that for the amount of money appropriated for its benefit, 
$5,000 a year, it has rendered very great and valuable services. 
The members of the commission do not receive any portion of 
the appropriation; it all goes to the payment of a secretary and 
and of traveling expenses, and the labors of the commission have 
been of enormous benefit to the country, to the Indians, and to 
the Indian Department itself, because these gentlemen have 
gone and examined the goods provided for the Indians under 
these contracts, examined the provisions and supplies that are 
bought for the sustenance of the Indians, and the effect of their 
watchfulness has been very beneficial and has lifted the whole 
business above the scandals thatotherwise might have been con- 
nected with those purchases. I was in hopes, therefore, that 
this provision might have been continued, and Iam still in hopes 
that it may be continued in the bill. 

As to what has been said by the gentleman from Oklahoma, [ 
have no knowledge whatever. But I know that these gentlemen 
are men of ability, character, and standing in the country at 
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large, and it has seemed to me very desirable that such service 
a# they have rendered to the Indians and to the Indian Depart- 
mentshould be continued at the expense of this small appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask a question of 
some member of the committee. Are these commissionerships 
— for by any standing law outside of the appropriation 

\? 

Mr. LYNCH. They are. 

Mr. EVERETT. Then, even if no appropriation is made for 
their expenses, that will not prevent their continuing their of- 
ficial labors if they are willing to pay their own traveling ex- 

nses? 

Mr. LYNCH. Not atall. 

Mr. LUGAS. The recognition of them in the law does not 
create them officers, but simply recognizes them as humanita- 
rians. . 

Mr. LYNCH. Thatis all. This appropriation of $5,000 was 
only intended to pay the expenses ofthe commission. They draw 
no pay whatever. 

Mr. FLYNN. These humanitarians, in their dealings with 
the Indians, may be all right in theory, but the trouble is that 
too many theorists have to do with the Indians. The Indian's 
ration is issued tohim ordinarily away from where helives. He 
lives 50 or 60 miles from the place where the rations are issued; 
it takes him a week to go and a week to come back; he generally 
eats everything the first three days and goes without anything 
to eat the rest of the week, waitingforrations. These humanita- 
rians, I repeat, may be correct in theory, but they are very much 
iacking in ee They have claimed to educate the Indians, 
but generally the moment the Indian gets his money he indulges 
in some performance like that which weare toldabout up North, 
where, when the nioney was issued, the carr being all gone, 
an Indian bought a hearse and put his wife an pero into it 
and went home. [Laughter.] I do not know whether he made 
the purchase through the agency of these humanitarians or not. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Oklahoma advise us as to what the humanitarians he is discuss- 
ing have to do with the issuance of these rations, either inOkla- 
homa Territory, or in Dakota, or in the State of Washington— 
what they have to do with the question whether the Indian eats 
all his rations up in two days for fear he will not get any to- 
morrow? 

Mr. FLYNN. I will answer the gentleman. If he will go up 
to the Indian Office he will find there is scarcely a matter ever 
broached in Congress or in the Department with reference to 
the Indian service that these people are not around nosing in. 

Mr. WIUSON of Washington. Itis the privilege of an Amer- 
ican citizen to “‘ nose” into everything. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. If he has a good long nose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLYNN. Gentlemen must pardon me if I e some in- 
terest in this bill, because I represent a district that has more 
Indians than any other in the United States. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am intensely gratified— 
leased beyond measure —to see the gentleman taking so much 
nterest in the~bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. The point I wanted to make, and with this state- 
ment I will subside, is that these people in my judgment are re- 
tarding the progress of the Indian. It is all right to do what 
we can to Christianize the Indian; but before you can Christian- 
ize him you must give him beefenough. [Laughter.] And when 
1 give him all the beef he is to have for a month, and he eats 

t up i) two days, neither Christianity nor anything else is go- 
ing tosave him. These people have interfered here to prevent 
the ra:ification of treaties made in Oklahoma by commissioners 
on the part of the United States. So far as I am concerned, I 
believe that every dollar contributed for their support and aid 
is money thrown away. 

Mr. LYNCH. Allow me to say that the very object of ap- 
pointing this commission was that they might ‘“‘ nose around” 
and see what is going on in Indian matters; and the better they 
**nose around ” the better they accomplish the purpose of their 
appointment. They are a ee intelligent y of men, and 
have accomplished a great deal. of They are human, of 
course, and have mide mistakes. So far as their inter- 
ference before the Committee on Indian A , in opposition 
to any treaty, [ will say they did not accomplish a. 

Mr. FLYNN. Is it nota fact that they not only went before 
the Indian Committee, but when we were to open up some 

060,000 acres of land for homestead settlement in O oma, 

ey went to the President, who remarked to them that if we 
did pass the bill through ee he would veto it? 

Mr. LYNCH. I know nothing about that. 


Mr. PICKLER. Allow me to ssiiears in my ——, if — 


had civilian agents rather than 
be bere before committees in this way. 
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Mr. FLYNN. The gentleman is right. This man who came 
here protesting is a lieutenant in the United States Army—one 
of these ‘‘ g -goody ” people. 

Mr. WILSON of Was ington. I never heard before of an 
officer of the United States Army belonging to the ‘‘ goody- 
goody” people. [(Laughter.] 

Mr.FLYNN. No; but this gentleman joined this other crowd 
for the pur of defeating the legislation pending here. 

Mr. LYNCH. This matter was discussed before our commit- 
tee; and upon the statement of services and expenses furnished 
by Indian Bureau, the committee were of the opinion that it 
was not necessary to continue the commission further, so the 
item was dropped from the bill. 

Mr. FLYNN. Iam with the committee on that. 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not care to take up further time now. 
But hereafter as specific items are reached I may have some- 
thing tosay. I trust that before we get through the bill we 
may able to increase the appropriation for educational pur- 


8. 

A MEMBER. How much? 

Mr. LYNCH. Oh, it ought to be increased $150,000—at least 
$100,000, with a rovision a lowing the Commissioner to us2 the 
surplus that will certainly be left after maintaining all the Gov- 
ernment schools. By using that to carry on the other schools 
they may get along with $100,000 increase; otherwise not. 

Mr. LINTON obtained the floor. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order: mem- 
bers will take their seats. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I rise to a point of order in behalf of 
members who occupy seats over here in the ‘‘Cherokee Strip.” 
It is a very serious matter if those of us who sit away over here 
are compelled to remain in our seats during the progress o* these 
discussions. We often want to take a position where we may 
understand what is being said about the pending measure: and 
very neneny it is the surrounding members in their seats 
who make the disorder. 

Often when debate is proceeding we m‘zht as well b2 in the 
real Cherokee Strip, so far as understanding the proceedings is 
concerned, as to be obliged to remain in our seats where we are 
unable to hear anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the Chair called attention to 
the confusion on the floor there were a number of members in 
the main aisle who were engaged in conversation. The Chair 
had no special reference, of course, to any gentleman. 

Mr. LINTON. Mr. Chairman, itis high timetocalla halt in 
the expenditure of the nation’s money either directly or indi- 
eer toward any sectarian school, or toenrich the coffers of any 
religious society at the expense of many others, and we should 
here and now, by striking out portions of the pending bill and 
placing safeguards around the remainder, discontinue such 
perilous and unconstitutional appropriations. 

Our public school system, ‘‘the bulwark of this country,” non- 
sectarian and nonpartisan, and the embodiment of the best edu- 
cational thought of this enlightened century, should be the boon 
of the nation’s wards that compose the remnant of the unfor- 
tunate Indian race, and they should not be forced hereafter to 
attend, as they have been for centuries, without material ad- 
vancement, that class of schools where Indians always remain 
Indians, and which to-day keeps the great bulk of the popula- 
tion in poverty-stricken Italy (where it is said 63 percent of the 

ple can not even read and write), Mexico, and similar coun- 
tries from rising up out of the slough of ignorance and super- 
stition in which they are engulfed. 

I do not intend, sir, to attack any religious denomination as 
such, but the subjoined table showing one church alone to have 
received during the pasteight years$2,366,416.00, while all others 
combined, fifteen in number, received during the same period 
only about one-half that amount, proves conclusively that it pays 
to maintain here en a prominent street, at the nation’s capital, 
a bureauof Indian missions that hasall the appearance of a huge 
lobby for advancing their interests. 

As stated by a Senator from New England, they have been on 
the ground here for years pushing Catholic schools upon the 
Goverament as earnestly as was in their power, and largely to 
that influence is attributed their great increase, which has 
come to be for their church three-fifths of all the appropriations; 
and if this bill the proportion will be much !arger. They 
are active still, foisting upon the oe of this country schools 
that do not belong to the civilization of to day. 

For more than a century the Mission Indians have been under 
Jesuit control, education, and influence, and to are as incapa- 
ble of seif-support as citizens of our country as ba They are 
reliant more than ever upon those from whom they received 
their instructions. They go in temporal matters as they do in 
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their spiritual, where they are advised to go by their superiors. 
They plant where they tell them to plant and sow when they 
tell them to sow. 

The founders of the Republic builded better than they knew 
when they demanded the separation of church and State, and 
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little did they imagine’that Congress would ever pass a bill such 
as the one under consideration to day, or that appropriations 
would ever be madeas shown by this table and information taken 
from Government reports, and which I submit for printing in 
the RECORD as a portion of my remarks. 











Amounts set apart for various religious bodies for Indian education, for each of the fiscal years 1336 to 1893, inclusive 
Total for 
1886. 1887. 1888, 1889 1890 1891 1892 1893. eight 
j years. 

Roman Catholic*. -.......-..-..---+-++----------- +--+--- $118, 343 $194, 635 $221, 169 | 7, 672 | $356, 957 #343, 349 $394, 755 £369, 535 #2, 366, 416 
Presbyterian Sec cktle ds 3S ddRR Veh ascosesim 32, 995 | 37,910 36, 500 | 41,825 47, 650 44, 850 | 44, 310 29. O40 315. 080 
Ne a cae a eora Seueekeqen bs 16, 121 | 26, 696 26, 080 | 29, 310 28, 459 27, 271 29, 146 208, 819 
es iia ci gcciunncusesenesiondpinten 5, 400 10, 410 Bee | WORE. |. oo. cnpereennefe senses case|sece-s- 23, 310 
Alaska Training School ..........--- eee padeduenseselneieh ieee 4, 175 BUEN Inca chen das elas tekideedlecch tuhine 8, 350 
EE Sirah iG ile nec aaennne caadseneagtn sev onsen} 1, 890 | 3, 690 18, 700 | 24, 876 | 29, 910 | 23, 220 4, 860 107, 146 
ee, cea inna Salis 1, 960 | 27, 845 | 14, 460 23, 383 23, 383 24, 743 | 24,743 10, 020 150, 537 
Mennonite . ____ 3, 340 | 2, 500 | 3, 125 | 4, 375 4, 375 | 4, 375 3, 750 wh, 840 
Middletown, Cal. Ep los dedecncnanlod condes suanlvnpceancunen inanes eek andlbiere Aidt acces peildinlgldbccaaesentoal 1,523 
I a le ats oath Boasts na 1, 350 | 5, 400 5, 400 5, 400 | 5, 400 | 5, 400 | 5, 400 | 33, 730 
Lutheran, Wittenberg, Wis................-- acbise ante veie Ml ad aba 1, 350 , 050 | 7, 560 9,180 | 16, 200 | 15, 120 | 53, 460 
I Dah De diitiie tate ik ckkaiabed 2, 725 | 9, 940 | 6, 700 See ann 33, 845 
EA Bs SUG aback n ctnedecncceecbandiennd cdpifundanssendas] Seccnesgesnelewsoccsecces concede ea sta iy aadie 6 vd dondiietinhesasaeiiaen 6, 480 6, 480 
I Nn Bi ign tela aie din Ls  cieailariaiiate to posedeneel 275 | 600 | 1, 000 2, 000 2,500 6, 375 
Appropriation for Lincoln Institution. ............-- 33, 400 33, 400 33, 400 33, 400 | 33, 400 33, 400 33, 400 33, 400 267, 200 
Appropriation for Hampton Institute................ 20, 040 | 20, 040 20, 040 | 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 | 20, 040 20, 040 | 160, 320 
Sia a i en el 228, 259 363, 214 376, 264 529, 905 562, 640 570, 218 | 611, 570 525, 881 3, 767, 951 


* In addition to the immense sum received by this society, their school at Devils Lake was in a Government building, and when the training schoo 


was established at Fort Totten the Sisters’ school was made part of the Government school, and the Sisters retained as teachers under Government pay 


The sentiment of the American people is aroused against this 
unholy and unconstitutional union of church and state shown by | 
these figures, and bowing to this sentiment, if for no other rea- | 
son, were I high in authority in any of the ecclesiastical bodies 
referred to that still asked for Government moneys, I would say | 
that if my Church wished to retain the good will and respect | 
of Americans we could not afford to take subsidy from the pub- | 
lic Treasury, and would have none of it. Several es de- | 
nominations have already taken this course, and I desire to have | 
read the resolutions they have adopted upon the subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Omaha, Nebr., | 
May, 1892. 


Whereas the appropriation of public funds for sectarian purposes by the 
National Government is not only wrong in principle, but in violation of 
both the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United States: There- 


fore, 

Resolved, That this General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
requests the missionary societies working under its sanction or control to 
decline either to petition for or to receive from the National Government 
any moneys for educational work among the Indians. 


By the general board of managers of the Woman's Home Missionary Society of 
the ‘Shetnodish aotecopat Church, in. annual session, Grand Rapids, Mich., Octo- 
der 28, 1892. ‘ 


Resolved, That the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church cordially ceareves the action of the General Conference, 
requesting all benevolent societies of our Church neither to appeal for nor 
accept from the National Government any moneys for Indian Schools, not 
only because of its loyalty to the highest legislative and judicial or of the 
Church, but because of its belief in the American principle of the absolute 
separation of church and state. 

(This was the only organization connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church receiving national money for Indian education. It no longer re- 
ceives appropriations.) 


By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Port- | 
land, Oregon, May, 1892. 


Resolved, I. That inthe judgment of this Assembly all public money ex- 

nded upon the education of the Indians ought to be expended exclusively 
y Government officers upon Government schools. 

Resolved, 11. That in the judgment of this Assembly the practice of appro- 
riating public money for the support of sectarian schools among the In- 
fans, as is now done in the contract schools, ought at once to cease. 

Resolved, Ill. That this a heartily approves of all proper efforts to 

secure the constitutional prohibition df all appropriations of public money 
to sectarian schools, either by the State or by the General Government. 

(Rev. Dr. William C Roberts, secretary of the Board of Home Missions 

of the Presbyterian Church, the organization conducting for that denomi- 
nation its school work among the Indians, writes under date of December 
15, 1893: ** We have contracts until July, 1894, when the Government under- 
stands that we give up all connection with it.”’) 


By the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church of North America, 
Allegheny, Pa., May 31, 1892. 


Resolved, That we protest inst all Government appropriations for the 
denominational Ind schools and for other sectarian P S as uncon- 
stitutional, and petition Congress to refuse all applications for such appro- 

tions. 

{This denomination has not received Government appropriations. ) 


By the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, sitting as the 
Board of Missions, Baltimore, Md., October 19, 1892. 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this board, subsidies from the Treas- 
ury of the United States in aid of Indian education ought neither to be 
sought nor to be a this Church, and that the board of managers 
Pein jad Lae | is, requested to act from this time forth in accordance with 


By the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, December 13, 1392. 


The question of the renewal of the contracts with the Government for the 
support of the schools at Anvik and Point Hope being under consideration, 
the following action was taken: 

Resolved, That the contracts with the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, from September 1, 1892, be executed, for the reason that the 
work contemplated by them began at the date mentioned and before the ac- 
tion of the Board of Missions in Baltimore, and for the further reason that 
there is noopportunity to notify the workers in Alaska before the expira- 
tion of the term covered by said contracts 

Resolved, That in view of the action taken by the Board of Missions at its 


| triennial meeting in Baltimore and which was as follows: 


‘* Resolved, That in the judgment of this board subsidies from the Treasury 
of the United Statesin aid of [ndian education ought neither to be sought nor 
to be accepted by this Church, and that the board of managers be and hereby 
is requested to act from this time forth in accordance with this judgment,” 
and that the general secretary be instructed respectfully to advise the 
United States Government that this board, while gratefully sensible of the 
past coéperation of the Government in its missionary work, finds itself un- 
able, consistently with its convictions as to the incompetency of the Gov- 
ernment to make appropriations for religious, ecclesiastical, or denomina- 
tional purpose, to accept such appropriations in the future. 

(Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Langford, general secretary of ‘‘ The Domestic and For 
eign eer oe of the Protestant Episcopal Church,”’ the organt- 
zation conducting for that denomination its school work among the Indians, 
writes under date of December 30, 1893, ‘‘All contracts which this society has 
had for educational pu 3 with the Onited States Government have ter- 
minated and none will renewed. Weare not informed of any contracts 
existing between the United States Government and anyone representing 
the Episcopal Church in any diocese or missionary jurisdiction.’’) 


By the American Missionary Association (Congreqational),in annual session at 
Hartford, Conn., October 27, 1992. 


Whereas the system known as “Contract Schools,” in connection with 
Indian work, is open to very serious abuse: and 

Whereas Government schools have now reached a position as to equip- 
ment, methods, and general efficiency, where the common school education 
among the Indians may be safely and wisely intrusted to them: Therefore 

Resolved, First, that public money expended upon the education of Indians 
ome be expended exclusively by Government officers upon Government 
schools. 

Resolved, Second, that the practice of appropriating public money for the 
support of sectarian schools among the Indians ought henceforth to cease. 

Resolved, Third, that it is wise for the American Missionary Association 
to decline to seek or —— any subsidy from the Government, and that 
henceforth this sey act in conformity with this purpose. 

(In the contract books of the Department of Indian Affairs there appears 
the following entry: “August 14, i893, F. L. Riggs declined to renew con 
tractfor Oahe School because the American Missionary Association had de- 
cided not to receive Government aid.” This severs all connection of the 
Congregational Church with national sectarian appropriations for Indian 
education. ) 

All of the foregoing bodies, together with the Baptist and Methodist Pro- 
testant Churches, have also approved the following form of XVI Amend 
ment to the United States Constitution, proposed by the National League 

“No State shall pass any law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or any 
money raised by taxation, or authorize either to be used. for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding, by appropriation, payment for services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomination or religious so- 


‘elety, or any institution, society, or undertaking, which is wholly, or in 


part, under sectarian or ecclesiastical control." 

Mr. LINTON. Thus it will be seen that four great denomi- 
nations that have heretofore been beneficiaries of a system for- 
eign to the principles of our Government, viz, the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Congregationalists, represent- 
ing, with adherents, a population of 14,750,000, now refuse to re- 
oaiee further grants of public money collected from the whole 
people, and they are joined by the important Baptist denomina- 
tion that has never accepted, but eure refused, this pxblie 
money for their missionary work; and | know other church socie- 
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ties are now protesting against this great wrong, while that great List of contract schools, giving the denomination, ete.—Continued. 
mass of our population not officially connected with any church, 7 
niimbering ata low estimate 30,000,000, are outspoken and decid- 




















edly in earnest in their denunciation of this outrageous fraud that Son Serene ae semienntce. ee 
has been for years perpetrated upon the American people. I ask ee 
the members of the House to do away with this abomination CATHOLIC—continued. 
i under our Government, and you willdo much toward eliminating | s+. rrancis Boarding, Rosebud Reservation, South Dakota, Rev. | 
: religious controversy from political questions. John Jutz, S. J. (paid from Sioux money) ................--------- 10, 260 
5 Some members will argue that the church can carry on these Sen ieee Boarding, California, Anthony D. Ubach........ ........ 11, 875 
: schools more cheaply than the Government. Those who con- | “yuperon ne ne Sae and Pox Agency, Oklahoma, Thomas | = 
} sider this an argument are foes to the common-school system, | St. Peter's Boarding, Montana, James Rebmann....................|__ 19, 440 
and in favor of parochial schools instead, as the same reasoning ae  penammaneacanmntanmtee Santa Fe, N. Mex., Placidus Louis Chap- % 
' would apply there also. Such argument is a confession that our St. Stephen's Boarding, Shoshone Reservation, Wyoming,Philibert a8 
; citizens generally are incompetent to economically perform this | Turnel) _....-0. ee ee eee ne 8, 100 
) duty, and I for one am not in favor of making any such'admis- | St. Labre's Boarding, Tongue River Reservation, Montana, Rev. 

é sion, belioving as I do that the average American citizen, no Salen Necaneae Waladke Racnsa Wuibien ee ese ee 
i matter what his sect or creed may be, is as competent to carry | Dubbel.......... eee lt | al 
i on this work as any. gg ore tomy Orphan, White Earth Agency, Minnesota, Aloysius 
f The bill before us makes specific appropriations for only afew | neq Lake Boarding, White Earth Agency, Minnesota, Thomas - 
H parochial schools that appear upon the surface, beginning on | Borgerding.... 228... 2 nen en een nnn en een ene 4, 220 
: e 51 with St. Boniface’s School, in California, and the Holy | California: 2 

mily School, in Montana, et al.; but the ‘ milk of the cocoanut ” er aioe, ee, Sooners Hatpper.—<. = 

: : : : y, Rev. Gregory Knepper... .-...- 600 
- is found in the statement with which I have been furnished from St. Turibius Day, Lake County, Rev. James Nolte... ._.... €00 
s the Office of Indian Affairs,and I wish to say right here in this Ukiah Day, Mendocino County, Rev. Gregory Knepper... ....- ' 600 
it ‘ connection, that when I first asked for this information relative Total yn 
7 todenominational schools my clerk was informed by the Assist- wae, Thee ee 

ant Commissioner, who I am told is a zealous member of the EPISCOPALIAN. 
church which has its headquarters upon the Tiber, that it could | pop Boarding, Springfield, S. Dak., Walter James Wicks......... 4, 860 
t not be supplied. ’ Episcopal Mission, Boarding, Shoshone Agency, Wyoming, John 
I of course was astonished to receive this message indicating Roberts... ER ident nng shies + <cleets dipes blow 2, 160 
' that the Bureau was in ignorance of the facts, or that the re- Total a 
, quest of a member of Congress for information had been refused Wier a eee Me Sem eee 
t by a Department, “i upon senting &s second time _—- anole in PRESBYTERIAN. 
; writing to my letter, I rece lowing remar e state- 
i ment that I wish read and printed asabbreviated in the RECORD | Omaha Misc Bonne Bees er: oars Buliman..----------| 25008 
as a portion of my remarks, showing the number and class of | Sisseton Reservaticn, Goodwill Mission, Boarding, South Dakota, 
ji schools under contract with the Office of Indian Affairs, and to | ge Sumner Baskewill..--..---...-......-------2.-------------+- 6, 430 

which the people of this country have been contributing mil- I 

lions of dollars. 

Now, that a large majority of ecclesiastical bodies realizing the CONGREGATIONAL AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


wrong. have severed the bond of church and state, we should | Ramona Boarding, Santa Fe, N. Mex., Elmore Chase .-..--. 
take action here to-day that will prevent subsidizing the schools | Pium Creek Boarding, Leslie, 8. Dak.. Thomas L. Riggs. -- 
of Mother De Chantal, Gerard Terhorst, Pius Boehm, Balthasar 


ee tr PERT PF 



















Feusi,S. J., Sister Kunigunda, Rev. Aloysius M. Folchi, and POUL - -—neeneeennnnnneee nw nnen eens sennee ce nnrereeieescseee coe 
y others whose euphonious names have not been heretofore called METHODIST. 
ij einen. ere — Tack the Clerk to read Point Iroquois Day, Bay Mills, Mich., Rev. William Edgar Brown. 900 
i The Clerk read as follows: LUTHERAN. 
; List af contract echoois, gine the denomination, the location, and the totei | Wittenberg Boarding, Wittenberg, Wis., Axel Jacobson -.......... 15, 120 
. amounts ired for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1894, for which no special 
i appropriation was made. ; MENNONITE. 
: ras ay 8 a F Mennonite Mission Boarding, Halstead, Kans., Christian Krehbiel. 3, 750 
School, location, and contractor. ount. 
UNITARIAN. 
CATHOLIC Crow Reservation Boarding, Montana, Alfred Manchester. ........ 5, 400 
P - ae Piumas County, Cal., Amos G. Swan (for oa 
II os Scere dien andieiielensing tb « wendlenivacinganicenediinniimeccpentl , 800 
Harage Boarding. Michigan, Geratd Wechorst. ccc} “Sao | Greenville Day, Plumas County, Gal Amos @ Swan Gor tour 
Bayfield Wisconsin, Casimir Vogt_.......-...........---- 2700 | MOMS)... .- ---- 0... 20... nae on one vnee ne eneewnewennnewcewnnns 240 
Bayfield Day, Wisconsin, Casimir Vogt.___ ._......-.-..--......-...- 900 Total aa 
| Sa aeee oe eee Sister Margaret Mary .......... 7,500 Cpa enyS Kye iadi4 Sk eaee ea ee she tele cos euneeanennmany , 
ville ney, ington: —_— 
i Colville Boarding, Rev. Joseph M.Carauna...._......-...-....--- 7,020 PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
: Crow Crock Reservation Boarding, Pius Boehm ....-2-.22..-----77-| 10,300 | District No. 63, Skogit County, Wash., the directors of school | = 
Sivan Corp, oarune: Crow Reooreabion, Monusa, BV LOO} 5, gy | Rouna, Vac? bistii, Tajo Cou, Ca, Oe Wastes Seo’ | | 
St. Mary's Boarding, Devils Lake Reservation. Sister Genevieve 14,040 | 4, 09 Hivar District, Stanley Gounty, S. Dak. the directors 72.222. 20 
: . ‘ Reservation, ‘ ver ct, ey County, S. Dak., the i BB sanisnnnted 
i SS ee Montana, Bal | ig ay | District No. & Becker Cousty, Mins. thedifwotors wenw--—-—---— | 2 
i Graceville Boarding, Minnesota, Mother Cecilia... ..--....-..-... 5, 400 tr o. 12, Boxelder County, y EO SEUSNOES ...-- ---- nan = ; 
| + Barbor Springs Boarding. Michigan, Worbers Wilibelm. —-- =. 10,200 | Descrict No. #7, King Geumy, Wash, thedirectors. | a 
' a na Boarding. Green Bey Agency, Wisconsin, Rev. Osorts 14,040 | Plum Valley District. Knox County, Nebr., the directors__.---.... 200 
t La Pointe Agency. ° Ra te ase Rie iit 8 6° ya. : District No. 74, Pottawatomie County, Okls.. the directors... ..... 400 
Red C Vogt go | District No. 10, Pierce County, Wash., the directors ...............- 40 
{ Bad Day. Sister Kunigunda.................-.-.---.------- 609 | District No. 1, Thurston County, Nebr., the directors... ...-..-.--.-- 600 
Lac Court @’Oreilles Day M. Fabiola Oswald. 1,209 | District No. 29, Canadian County, Okla., the directors --......-.-.-. 320 
St. Mary's Boarding. Sister K 5 400 | Meadow View District, Plumas County, Cal., the trustees .._....... 440 
Morris Boara Minnesota. Mother 9° 739 | District No. 32, Lane County, Oregon, the directors.-.-----....----- 120 
North Yakima Be Ww. 5, 409 | District No. 9v, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the trustees.......... 80 
: Osage Agency, Oklahoma (paid from District No. 82, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the trustees _......-.. 320 
; St. Louis Boarding, Sister M. Acquinata 6, 250 No. 77, Pottawatomie County. Okla., the trustees_......... = 
3 St. Jo's Boarding. Sister Mary Pa ad 6, 000 jo pe = a 5 Seat a sow, iain aoa (for six months) - Ss 
Rosary Boarding, Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, P.Fior’} | District No. 71, Potuawatomie County, Okla. the trustoes..-—-----| 190 
Puedlo Agcy, New Mexico: == ~~ = ~~~ ~~ Ss District No. 30}, Pottawatomie County, Okla., the directors ---..-- 320 
* Placidus Louis Chapelte 750 District No. 7, ton County, Minn., the directors. ...........-..--- 120 
Piacidus Louis robe epee ee ed 990 | District No. 36, Knox County, Nebr., the directors ---- --.-..--.....- 320 
ay, Placidus Louis Sh cicinten dutegumasnaban ened 70 | District No. 18 (Minneha), Pottawatomie County, Okla., the di- 70 
Piacidus Louis Chapelle.._.__............ So JO | POCTOTS...~ .... .--. ~~ ~~ ewww nn -~ ene nnwn nnn nnn nn nn nn nnnn anne mane mann 
. Placidus Louis Chapelle ............... mnilmsntied ° = 
™Placidus Louis Chapelle. roan ‘aiannagitemaiiaanin 600 
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Iast of contract schools specially appropriated for by Congress. 











FRIENDS. 


School, location, and contractor Amount. 
CATHOLIC. 

St. Boniface’s Boarding, Banning, Cal., Joseph A. Stephan........... #12, 500 

Holy Family Boarding, Blackfeet Agency, Montana, Peter C. | i 
ae a eileen anh 12, 500 
St. Paul’s Boarding, Clontarf, Minn., Rev. Anatole Oster -......... 15. 000 
St. John’s Boarding, Collegeville, Minn., Rev. Bernard Locnikar . 7,500 
St. Benedict's Academy, St. Joseph, Minn., Rev. Bernard Locnikar.| 7,500 

St. Ignatius Mission Boarding, Flathead Agency, Montana, Rev. cs 
i, Ss ae cae is cece kbc diescisittien na noni nans wean eae ae 45, 000 
St. Joseph’s Normal School, Rensselaer, Ind., B. Florian Hahn -_--} 8, 330 
Kate Drexel Boarding, Umatilla Agency,Oregon, Joseph Chianale_| 6, 000 
NN ail aetiataente Game scaler ed 114, 333 
oo 

| 


White's Indiana Manual Labor Institute, Wabash, Ind., Oliver H. 
i at wae cordbeid dda sage Oia nine h cule aanpaemnteniaha taal 
Lineoln Institution, Philadelphia, Pa., Lincoln Institution by 
William M. Hugg .. 
Hampton Institute, I 
B. lrissell 


$10, 020 


fampton, Va., Hampton Institute by Hallis 


WI cliti Anish earninatimemanniek ome 





Mr. BROSIUS. Willit interrupt the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to ask a question? 

Mr. LINTON. No, sir. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understand the proposition of the gentle- 
man is to withhold the sums appropriated in the pending bill 
for these denominational schools? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, can my friend inform the committee 
how many children are under instruction in these schools at 
the present time? 

Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. BROSIUS. 

Mr. LINTON. 

Mr. PICKLER. About 6,000. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Another question: Has my friend included 
in his proposition a provision for the education of the children 
who will be turned out of these institutionsif the appropriation 
is withheld? 

Mr. LINTON. Such a proposition will be advanced later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. LINTON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. These appropriations which have 
just been read are not made, as I understand it, directly by Con- 
gress in the general appropriation bill, but a lump sum is put 
into the hands of the Commissioner, and he makes these con- 
tracts. 

Mr. LINTON. 
of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand the gentleman is 
not objecting to any particular denomination or school? 

Mr. LINTON. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But tothe appropriation by Con- 
gress of money to any denominational school? 

Mr. LINTON. That is it, precisely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Whether Catholic or Protestant? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes; certainly. I think all should be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Insisting that the Government 
itself shall establish a system of nonsectarian schools for the 
education of the Indian children? 

Mr. LINTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. One other question, with the gen- 
tleman’s permission. What is the total amount of money appro- 
priated, directly or indirectly, by the Government annually, for 
the support of these sectarian Indian schools? Can the gentle- 
man tell? 

Mr. LINTON. I can; yes, sir. 
year 1893 the Roman Catholic Church received $369,535; the 
Presbyterian Church, $29,040; the Congregational Church, $25,- 
736; the Episcopal Church, 34,860; the Methodist, nothing. I will 
state that the last four denominations have according to their 
resolutions just read withdrawn. and decline to receive any more 
of this money from the Goverument. In addition to this, the 
Friends received $10,020; the Mennonites, $33,750; the Unitarians, 
$5,400; the Lutherns, 315,120; Miss L. H. Daggett, $6,480; Miss 
Howard, $2,500; the Lincoln Institute, $33,400, and the Hampton 
school, $20,040. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. What is the total amount? 

Mr. LINTON. Five hundred and twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one dollars. 





Theentire number is given in the report. 
Is it a considerable number? 
Yes, sir. 


Your statement is correct as to the majority 
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Mr. BROSIUS. Are you able to say how the aggregate sum, 
appropriated to the Protestant institutions of learning, compares 
with the aggregate sum to the Catholics? 

Mr. LIN'ON. The aggregate, as | stated before, to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is 336y,535, and all the others, fifteen, I 
believe, receive the difference between that sum and $525,881. 

Mr. BROSIUS. How much is that? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. About $156,000. 

Mr. BROSIUS. What year is this? 

Mr. LINTON. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Will the gentleman aliow a question? 

Mr. LINTON. I desire to proceed in order, without further 
interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

After reading the above long list of sectarian beneficiaries at 
the hands of the Government, do you wonder that the system 
has caused a well-known writer to say: 

We have reached a critical and crucial period in the history of our Rebul 
lic, so far as the integrity and very existence of our free public-schoo! sys 
tem, the safe relation of ecclesiasticism to our civil government, and the 
essential separation of church and state are concerned 

We are aware that this statement will be declared, by three classes, as 
sounding an alarm without cause; namely, the egotistic ignorant, the cow 
ardly compromising, and the time-serving politicilan—the three worst foes o 
civii and religious liberty. But these are times when it becomes thoughtful 
citizens who have some knowledge of history, and who understand the situ 
ation in these history-making days, to be candid and wise, steady and cour 
ageous, and to stand together on the tenabie ground of impregnable princi 
=. which recognizes the equal rights of all and repudiates special privileges 

o any. 

Patriotic sentiment to the front is concededly the great fact in our present 
nationalexperience. It manifests itself in the resuscitation of old and in 
the birth of new patriotic organizations; in the legislative action of the 
highest representative bodies of the great religious denominations; in the 
numerous appeals to Congress and to State Legislatures for constitutional 
changes; in the extension of patriotic instruction in pubiic schools, aud in 
raising the national flag over the school buildings; in the indignant protest 
against the hoisting of any foreign flag on pubjic buildings: in the changed 
tone of treatment of patriotic movements by many influential newspapers: in 
the surprising results of elections in many sections of the country; in the ex 
ceedingly circumspect and almost obsequious behavior of office seekers, and 
in the frequently compromising attitude, but sometimes indiscreetly vio 
lent temper of the foes of our cherished American institutions. The enemy 
have said, ‘‘ We will wait a little in hiding, and the spasm will soon pa 
and then we will come out in the open again.” [s it not time that the ox 
casional spasm should change toa normal and healthful permanence of pur 
pose and action. 


I believe that it is time and indorse fully the principles em- 
bodied in a paper prepared by ex-Commissioner Morgan, outlin- 
ing a policy for the organization of a comprehensive system of 
Indian education by the Federal authorities, which would pro- 
mote the universal nonsectarian and compulsory education of all 
Indian children in harmony with the principles of our Govern- 
ment. The ex-Commissioner was right in calling a halt upon 
the present nefarious system. The venerable Senator from 
Texas, in the debateof July 24, 1890, was right in denouncing 
Government aid to religious denominations. 

The Churchman, of New York, under date of August 2, 1890, 
was right in saying: 

The Government has drifted into a wrong positioninthis matter. A tem 
porary expedient has been rapidly growing into a vicious system, and it 
was determined, against the advice of the Commissioner, to extend it and 
fasten it upon the Government. If anything could open our eyes to the evil 
of it, it would be the spectacle of the Catholic bureau pushing by the Com 
missioner and forcing itself into the Senate Chamber, and with whip and 
spur driving over the Senate committee in opposition to him. The Com- 
missioner should have been backed by every American citizen. Keligious 


societies should carry on their mission in entire independence of the Gov 
ernment. 


Another writer said: 


If, while the Indian appropriation bill was before Congress in discussion 
the same energy and ability had been put forth by the secular and religious 
press in opposition to its obnoxious features as were exercised in attacking 
these features after the passage of the bill, the result would have been dif- 
ferent. 

in order that the work might be uniform the office prepared recently a 
new contract, in which it was provided that the Indian Office might * pre- 
scribe the course of study ond designate the text-books, and require the 
same evidence of qualificatiuns of the employés in contract schools as in the 
Government schools."’ It was held, as we think, justly, that if the Govern- 
ment furnishes the money for the education of Indian children for Ameri 
can citizenship, it has a right to say how this work shall be done. Thes« 
contracts were sent out to various religious bodies who carried on these 
con ract schools. 

All, with one exception, accepted the new contracts without objection. 
The Bureau of Catholic Missions, however, declined to accept them. refused 
to allow the Government to prescribe the course of study or designate the 
text-books, and objected to submitting the required evidences as to the qual- 
ifications of school employés. 


Think of it, soliciting millions of the people’s money, but de- 
manding that they should use it in their own way, without even 
Government control of the text-books used by the Government 
scholars. 

Let us not make the Indian the prey of denominational bick 
erings. Give him the American public school, or its equivalent, 
and then let religious denominations prove their faith by their 
works and try to Christianize him. The controversy concern- 
ing sectarian appropriatioris will continue, because « vital and 
fundamental principle animates it; and the welfare of the Indian 
will be prejudiced uniess this partnership of the Covernment 
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with religious denominations is dissolved. These Indians are 
the wards of the nation, and we can not escape the responsi- 
bility for their education. 

When we provide in a given place onlya contract school under 
sectarian control, we force them under an establishment of re- 
ligion and pay the bills for their religious education, which is 
both establishing a religion and abridging the free exercise 
thereof on the part of the individual in direct contravention of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Again, the churchesaccepting appropriations to aid them in 
their efforts to educate the Indians are putting a premium on 
the use of ecclesiastical power for political purposes in the shap- 
ing of legislation; and that fred in these very lines has been 
used most relentlessly in high places. It would seem that the 
Church of Christ ought not to be a party,to this kind of work in 
a republic. 

To show the position of two of the — political parties in 
the past and to prove beyond a doubt that there is nothing par- 
tisan in my opposition to the bill, I desire to read that por- 
tion of the platform of each party referring to public and secta- 
rian schools, and comments thereon. 

On the 15th of June, 1876, the Republican national convention 
at Cincinnati declared: 

The public school system of the United States is the bulwark of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and with a view to its security and permanence, we recom- 
mend an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, forbidding 
the application of any public funds or ory for the benefit of any schools 
or institutions under sectarian control. 

The Democratic national platform adopted at St. Louis June 
28, 1876, declared: 

We do herereaffirm * * * ourfaith in the total separation of church 
and state, for the sake alike of civil and religious freedom— 

And referred to— 
the public schools * * * which the Democratic party has cherished from 
their foundation, and is resolved to maintain, without prejudice or prefer- 
= a any class, sect, or creed, and without largesses from the Treasury 

These national pledges serve to show not simply the approval 
hy the statesmen of both parties of the principle, but the fixed 
and substantially unanimous opinion in its favor of the Ameri- 
can people, whose intelligent devotion to this American princi- 
ple was appealed to by the national platform of the dominant 
political parties. The principle will commend itself to all in- 
telligent and loyal citizens of alien birth, who having renounced 
their ‘‘allegiance to every foreign prince or potentate,” are 
re to uphold the institutions of the Republic to which, asthe 
condition of their citizenship, they have pledged their allegi- 
ance. They know from their European experience, aswe know 
from the lessons of mines?) that the complete separation of 
church and state is essential to the integrity of our State insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an alarmist, but the annals of earth 
are replete with tales of danger, trouble, and war, caused by 
religious rivalry, zeal, and hate, when church and state are in 
any way connected, andit mattersnot howslightthedegree. Al- 
ready we are told of riots taking place and that bl has been 
shed at elections in some of our cities,and we hear the murmurs 
of discontent, of dissatisfaction with and denunciation of the 
methodsemployed in this bill. Willyou not take warning from 
the past by heeding the protests of great religious denomina- 
tions; by heeding the resolutions passed by many, many civic 
organizations; by heeding thedemands of almost the entire pop- 
ulation of our country, declaring that this nefarious system of 
paying millions of the people’s money to priestly agents of sec- 
tarian institutions must immediately cease. So long as you con- 
tinue thissystem, solong will the religious agitation now sweep- 
ing over the country continue. 

some may claim Iam bringing we into politics, but far, 
far from it. Lam trying to divorce the two in order that we 
may have no more of the combination; neither have I opposed 
this bill because one aggressive church whose ruling power is 
in a foreign land gets the lion’s share of the spoils (as one of 
the largest beneficiaries to lose, I believe, in amount received 
in case of the defeat of sectarian appropriations is the Society 
of Friends, a sect for which I have the greatest respect, and to 
which a majority of my own — belong, and have since they 
landed in Penn’s time, two centuries ago) ena it, be- 
lieving honestly that its whole principle is y and ever- 
lastingly wrong in America. 

Ihave but kind feelings and high regard for the t ma- 
iprity of church people of every sect, be they Methodists, Bap- 

Presbyterians, Catholics, or of any other denomination or 

, and if the liberal members of the last-named church 

d take a little friendly advice in the same spirit as that in 
which it is given, and see to it that leaders do not use their 
church for a political machine, securing emoluments as provided 
in this bill,and political preferment, as they have in many places 
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entirely beyond their just proportion, either in wealth or popu- 
lation; if they will see to it under all circumstances that their 
highest acknowledged civil authority in the wide world is the 
government of the country in which they live; if they will see 
to it that all agitation relative to the division of the free public 
school moneys for the benefit of parochial schools is stopped; 
and last of all, if they will see to it for all time that their church 
authorities will not ask for nor receive any more cf the people’s 
money to feed their sectarian institutions with, then and not 
until then will these anti-Catholic societies in this country, with 
their millions of members, to which they are adding thousands 
monthly, cease to exist; and when that time does come, as I hope 
and believe it will, every honest citizen of this country, regard- 
less of sect, creed, or party, will bid godspeed to every Ameri- 
can Catholic. 

Now, then, in closing, let me warn the members of the House 
that you can not afford to vote for this bill in its present form. 

The Republican and Democratic parties have each declared 
against its provisions. Every true American is opposed to it. 
Thousande of your own party constituents in the districts which 
~~ representare watching your every action upon this question. 

herefore, in behalf of government, in behalf of religious 
peace and the name of the Constitution, vote against these sec- 
tarian appropriations and absolutely divorce church and state, 
as such a union is wrong, forever wrong. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCRAE, Mr. Chairman, I desire Pips 1 weit my remarks 
to the second section of this bill, and if by the consent of the com- 
mittee I could be permitted to speak on this section when we 
reach it, and could have thirty minutes, I would prefer to speak 
then rather than to goon now. I ask consent to be allowed to 
have thirty minutes on section 2 when it is reached, instead of 
occupying the time now. I believe the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs [Mr. HOLMAN] will not object. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. What section is that? 

Mr. MCRAE. The section referring to bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
RAE] asks unanimous consent that when section 2 of the biil is 
reached he may have thirty minutes in which to address the 
committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Not objecting to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas, I wish to inquire whether we 
— g° ng to have some time for debate as we go through the 

ill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lhopeso. I hope general debate will close 
at an early moment, so that we may take up the bill by sections. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Do we understand the bill is to 
be taken - by sections to-day or not until to-morrow? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That depends upon whether gentlemen de- 
sire to occupy the time or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]? 

There was uo objection. 

Mr. GROW. ”* Mr. Chairman, of all the acts of Congressional 
legislation the one that most directly effects labor and its wel- 
fare is the tariff. Its proper adjustment involves the two ques- 
tions of revenue for the Government and protection to American 
laborin the development of the material resources of the coun- 
try. To collect revenue by direct taxation, without first chang- 
ing that provision of the Constitution which provides that ‘‘ no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be levied unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinafter directed to be taken,” 
would manifestly be — taxation, and would be a great 
hardship upon the States of com tively inferior wealth though 
of — population, for each by direct taxation must pay an 
equal amount. Without amending the Constitution, therefore, 
the —- in collecting the revenue is not tariff or no tariff, 
but how much duty and what kind shall be imposed upon the 
various articles enumerated in the act. 

All foreign imports are admitted into the country in one or 
the other of four classes. First those free of duty, which in- 
eludes more than half in valuation of all our imports. Next, 
those which pay a specific duty; that is, a specified sum on each 
yard, gallon, or pound of an article, as the case may be. An- 
other, that pays an ad valorem duty; that is, a certain per cent 
on a dollar of cost value’ at the place of production or of ship- 
ment. The other class is one on which both specific and ad va- 
lorem duties are collected. How much duty and what kind shall 
be imposed upon each article involves the whole question of 
revenue for the Government and protection to American labor. 
Whether an le shall be admitted free of duty, or how much 
and what kind of duty shall be im , is left by the Constitu- 
tion entirely to the tion of Congress. 

The protective character of aduty consists in part of the kind 
of duty imposed. A specificduty might be protective, while an 
ad valorem duty raising the same amount of revenue would not 
be. Protection for any industry in this country would not be 
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necessary at all, provided the labor engaged in such industry | under the internal-revenue law while it was in force, which re- 


would work at the same r ate of wages, and live in the same way 
that the labor does in the like industry in other countries. 
American labor not being willing to do that,and the patriotism 
of the country being adverse to its being done, every tariff here- 


quired certain instruments of writing to be stamped. The 


| grantor of lands did not as a rule make the price of his farm or 


tofore passed by Congress has contained confessedly more or less | 


rotective duties. Strike from the tariff all of its protective 
eatures, and the labor of this country must then stand unaided 
and alone in its competition with that labor of the world where 
homeless poverty is the sole heritage of the sons of toil. 

The all-important inquiry for the lawmaker in the enactment 
of a tariff is the amountof duty to be imposed on each article so 
as to raise from the aggregate of importations the necessary 
revenue for the support of the Governmentand at the same time 
guard the labor of thiscountry against ruinous competition with 
the poorly paid labor of other countries. To accomplish this re- 
sult would require such a duty as would make the article cost 
the importer in ourmarket notless than it costs to produce itin 
this country, without reducing the wages of the labor employed 
in its production below what is known as the scale of American 
labor. To do it wisely requires a thorough knowledge of the 
relative price of labor and cost of production in the different 
countries where the imported article is made or produced. 
While in most cases it is somewhat difficult to determine ex- 
actly what the duty should be, the Republican and Democratic 
parties differ widely as to the idea and purpose which ought to 
govern in attempting to ascertain it. 

REVENUE AND PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

The prevailing sentiment in the Democratic party, as embod- 
fed in its platform and advocated by its leading and controlling 
influences, is that duties should be for revenue only. That is, 


that such a duty should be imposed upon an article as would | 


raise the greatest amount of revenue from its importation, 
whether such article could be produced in this country or not. 
A tariff thus adjusted is called a revenue tariff. 

The prevailing sentiment in the Republican party is that on 
all articles which climate and soil or natural facilities would ad- 
mit of being produced in this country, so as to supply, or nearly 
80,our own market, such a duty should be imposed as would 
make the nee article cost the importer in our market what 
it costs to produce a like article here, without reducing the 
wages of labor employed in its roduction below the average 
price of American labor; and that such articles as can not be 
produced in this country should be admitted free, unless there 
might be an absolute necessity for imposing a duty in order to 
raise necessary revenue for the support of the Government. 

A. tariff thus adjusted is called a protective tariff. A revenue 
tariff, therefore, gives the supplying of the home market wholly 
or in great part to the poorest paid labor of foreign countries. 
A protective tariff gives the supplying of the home market 
wholly or in great part to home labor. On this statement the 
question involuntarily arises, how can there be any difference 
of opinion as to which policy is best for this eT 

The opponents of a protective tariff in support of their posi- 
tion rely on three propositions, neither of which are correct in 
the actual business transactions of life. First, that tariff aws 
are tax laws, which in their operation impose unnecessary and 
excessive burdens upon the people; second, that a duty upon an 
article at the custom-house enhances the price to the consumer 
of that article and all like articles, whether imported or not, 
the amount of the duty; third, that it is just as well for the la- 
borer to work at a low rate of wages, provided the price of every- 
thing he buys is in proportion to his wages. 

TARIFF LAWS NOT TAX LAWS. 

While tariff laws are revenue laws, they are not strictly tax 
laws. Under a tax law a definite amount is imposed on indi- 
viduals or property, and just that definite amount must be paid 
by the individual or the owner of the property. Under tariff laws 
an amount is collected in duties at the custom-house on articles 
of consumption; and whether that amount or what part of it is 
paid by the producer, the transporter, or the consumer, depends 
on the condition of trade at the time of the consumption, and 
is purely a question of fact, and not one of metaphysical reason- 
ing or logical conclusion. Reasonings, therefore, as to taxation 
will not apply to the collection of duties the same as to direct 

ces. e 

Most of the fallacies and absurdities of free-trade reasoning, 
when applied to actual business, results from classing both as 
tax laws, and alike in practical operation. If a direct tax of $1 
is levied upon a person, ro that amount must be paid to the 
collector of taxes. But if $1 of duty at the custom-house is col- 
lected on the cloth of which that person’s coat is made, it is not 
certain that he pays the dollar in the price of his coat. In many 
cases, and perhaps most, he woulc not pay all of it, and the course 
of trade hgh be such that he would notpay anyofit. As illus- 
trating the operation in business of duties or excises, take a case 





house $5 more, by reason of the five-dollar stamp he was required 
to put on his deed of conveyance. Nor did the drawer ofa bank 
check charge over in his business the 2-cent stamp he put upon 
the check. 

A few years ago the law as to newspaper postage was changed, 
requiring the publisher to pay it instead of thesubseriber. Yet 
the price of the paper to the subscriber continued the same. In 
the passage of the law, had the free trader been consulted as to 
its effect, he would have insisted that if the publisher paid the 
postage, which before had been paid by the subscriber, then of 
course the subscriber would have to pay just that much more 
for his paper. But the practical business result was the sub- 
scriber got his paper that much less, and the publisher lost it 
out of his profits. These cases illustrate the fact that a law may 
be a revenue law and yet not strictly a tax law, like all licenses 
and excises. Duties at the custom-house, in the regular course 
of business, are like license fees paid by a merchant for the priv- 
ilege of trading with a people. In selling his goods the price is 
not regulated by the amount of license fees paid, but by the state 
of the market and the condition of trade. 

In the fiscal year of 1893, $1,073,986.52 was collected in duties 
on imported potatoes. Yet the cost tothe consumer of the 217,- 
546,362 bushels of potatoes raised in this country was no more 
than it would have been if the importer had not paid into the 


, Treasury of the United States 25 cents a bushel for the privilege 


of selling his potatoes in our market. In the same year, $415,- 
724.86 was paid in duties on imported hay. It would be prepos- 
terous to claim that the price of hay in this country was en- 
hanced #4 per ton by reason of the duty on imported hay. If 
the theory is correct that a duty is a tax on the consumer, and 
in all cases enhances the price the amount of the duty on the 
imported article and on all like articles in which it comes in 
competition, then the price of all the hay and potatoes in this 
country was increased to the consumers in 1893 by resson of 
these duties on the imported article, of $4 per ton on hay and 
25 cents a bushel on potatoes. 

The mere statement of the facts as applied to this case is suf- 
ficient to show the absurdity of such a conclusion. The import- 
ers of these two articles, in 1893, paid into the Treasury of the 
United States almost a million and a half of dollars for the 
ald ys of selling in our market at our market price; and they 
would have sold their products at no less price even if there had 
been no duty, for the price was fixed by the home article. The 
foreigner, in all cases, sells in our market at our market price, 
even though he could afford to sell for less; and our market 
price is fixed by what it costs to produce the article, and in al- 
most every case the largest item of cost is the cost of labor. The 

rice of the article could be reduced at any time by reducing its 
abor cost. A duty at the custom-house is an item of cost to 
the importer, but not necessarily to the consumer, unless it is 
on an article not produced in this country. 


WHO PAYS THE DUTY. 


Whether the consumer pays all or any portion of a duty de- 
pends solely upon the circumstances surrounding the business, 
and is a question of fact and not one of logic; and the question 
of fact depends wholly upon the supply and demand and the 
relative cost of production at home and abroad at the time of 
the consumption of the article on which the duty is imposed. 
When any considerable quantity of an article is made or pro- 
duced in this Saeeeys and there is nothing to prevent its in- 
crease so as eventually to supply the home market, a duty on a 
like foreign article will not enhance the price to the consumer; 
but as the home production of such article increases the price 
wiil be lessened and the duties paid on a like foreign article 
will be, as a rule, lost between the foreign producer, the trans- 
porter, and the merchant, each deducting something in the 
ordinary course of their business in order to meet the market 
price fixed by home competition. 


BURDEN OF TARIFF TAXATION. 


But conceding for argument’s sake, and for that only, all that 
is claimed by free traders and their ally, the self-styled reve- 
nue reformer, as to the great burden imposed upon labor by 
what they choose to call tariff taxation, let us ascertain exactly 
what this burden can be. The duties collected on foreign mer- 
chandise imported in the b pao ending June 30, 1893, was $198,- 
373,452.97. Callit in round numbers $200,000,000. This was the 
entire amount collected under the tariff for that year, being the 
last year for which we have a complete record. This amount 
was collected on a valuation of imports subject to duty of $400,- 
282,518.81. Call the valuation in round numbers $400,000,000. 

Now, if every person in the United States consumed of these 
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imports an equal amount, and the population in 1893 was, say, 
68,000,000—it was 62,000,000 by the census of 1890—and suppose 
that each person consumed an equal amount in value of foreign 
imports, and that the duty was added to the price, then each 
would have paid in enhanced cost as his proportion of taxation 
in 1893 for the support of the Government of the United States 

2.94. And that is all that he could possibly have paid on the 
per capita consumption of foreign imports for that year, even if 
the duties enhanced the price to the full amount of duty paid. 
But of this $200,000,000 of revenue collected what proportion of 
it was it possible for the day laborer and the people of small 
means to have paid? The following table shows how much duty 
was collected on certain articles of pure luxury, such as would 
not be used by persons of small means, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to seventy-five or eighty millions of dollars: 

SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Total duties collected, $6,182,659.85. 
Luxuries: 





Cologne and tallest Waters... <c.-...-<ceeccscecccccesccccccsensecseee © AB 
CUTIE OI INNES OUI a pr enhesieihoennaetees 242, 757 
Cena en Ge CN ti... ccevmapeceweipansdenadooes 800, 145 
CEs SION ID kw cd asnd pikiin obprbdiéniinen ecuimmnnibitnint 104, 888 
POY CE POT ONGS BONN ais cis cenipitenbentindinw ner btickntuh.c sede wnmen 177, 742 

Cee enna ee ee 1, 508, 819 


SCHEDULE B.—ERARTHS AND GLASSWARB. 
Duties collected, $12, 101,661.60. 






Luxuries: 
Painted and Gecorated tilew ....................-.--------...... Siloti $85, 031 
Roman and Portiand comonts............. 2... -..- 2. .2-- cee! 906, 569 
Painted, enameled, and gilded china.-...................-..-.----.-- 4, 092, 655 
Rugreves, decorated, and gilded glass 371, 000 
Cylinder and crown window glass................-...---.--.-------- 940, 013 
Plate glass, 16 inches to 60 inches - 503, 740 
Plate glass, cylinder and crown bocune 510, 583 
Stained and painted ii i ine oe 94, 207 
Veined marble, paving tiles, ete .. 2... 2.2.2... cce------eer- ----2- 721, 309 

TIE isin din 0 Visits in n tin ctigtitintian ie 

SCHEOULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, $27,008, 537.41. 

Luxuries: 
a a ee ela th josie alieneemeniiciahds eet iit $140, 820 
I i al es a cee maatadbee 378, 209 
SUPE CN ET OND, GU inci ccenco nas natu stds dthbad texans 206, 324 
Lecomotive wheels, metal loaves, ete............-.....--.-.---...-- 739, 019 


Gold and silver leaf, watches apd watch movements, articles in gold 
and silver, brass, nickel, platinum aluminam,andothermetals. 6,667,000 


Wath DRG aoc cin bis eiib Satie tices 8, 131, 381 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, $935,381. 


Luxuries: 
Ce Cio. - knee Zitidnectiswdiididbenainbnbinede emane vines $133, 769 
CR RRR wk cncencnpndah nip tnticrdiamwaspy dane 224, 494 
Total luxuries ..... gp + dbbs cane cccbesescuscscecsses cons secnceenes 358, 268 


Duties collected, $193,204. 
SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Duties collected, $14,831,989.99. 
Luxuries: 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, OtC.. .... ncccc.-..e2-- nse eencseceee---- O14, 831, 980 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL FRODUCTS, BTC. 


Duties collected, $12,122,493.81. 
No possible enhancement of price. 


Agricultural products and provisions ............-......---....-.-. $10, 053, 179 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 
Duties collected, $0,696,336.91. 
Luxuries: 
Spirits, champagnes, winos, @be.....................-..---...2.-20.- 80, 698, 336 


SCHEDULE L—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
Duties collected, $11,333,605. 23. 


SCHEDULE J.—¥FLAX, HEMP, ETC. 
Duties collected, $18,767,358.37. 
Luxuries: 
Lace curtains, embroideries, etc.........-2..... cce.-cns----eeee--- 91, 588, 940 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOLEN GOODS. 
Duties collected, 836, 448,667.46. 





Luxuries: 
Chenille, Wilton, and velvet Ra ciitnn nndlenegetieninkh mene $941, 944 
Worsted, camel hair, Italian OD secreting wim ewiweiigriahipiiainn saree 1, 586, 455 
FOUR DERN .-.« < sctkn nic canceimeninisnndas dotnenencinsérenebade ae 


SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 
Daties collected, 820,310,258.74 


Lu s: 
Velvets, plushes, Inces, embroi@ertes, ete............---.--.----.-- #12, 155, 129 
SCHEDULE M. 
Duties collected, $2,070,124.10. 
Books, nil deltatn conestupentnpasigneadadandidinn 2+ 
Uh SOIRIOUE «Soe okr ee inhi so oe ei ERAS 1, 099, 175 
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SCHEDULE N. 
Duties collected, $13,981,275.89. 


uxuries: 

Feathers and flowers, furs, ete..................................--.. 92,426,206 
SOTPERET DIRE BOBO RD BOONOG os oon so sec ccc cnc nmnsee-ceco-c------. 1,606,978 
ee  eskonceson apeuice cane ae 113, 586 
ee I a so ean acipbeeeaadecawdsedecas 265, 057 
ee rete Ai iiatisthbtin wibie u:dtdinrentans ohernintecnaninions sib baits ween 327, O77 

id aici cals 4, 768, 594 
Sand caebmbacplinbane ane $198, 373, 452. 97 
SY UD: SU cities eel hinds hsdpa a elngtnits inne dee stab 74, 937, 311. 00 


123, 436, 141. 97 


Of the $200,000,000 of revenue collected in duties in 1893, not 
less than $75,000,000 of it was paid wholly by the wealthier 
classes on articles of luxury, like silks, laces, embroideries, 
velvets and plushes, cheneille and Wilton carpets, distilled 
spirits, wines, musical instruments, cigars, gilded and enam- 
eled porcelain and china ware, polished and decorated plate 
glass, jewelry and cious stones, and other like articles of 
pure luxury. The $75,000,000 in duties on this class of articles, 
taken from the $200,000,000 collected, leaves $125,000,000 as the 
amount collected on the remaining dutiable articles of that 
year’s importation. 

Now, if each one of our 68,090,000 of population consumed a like 
quantity of these articles, each would have paid of the duties 
collected on them $1.84; and that would be all that any person 
could possibly have paid who did not consume any of the fore- 
going-enumerated articles of pure luxury, even if they cousumed 
an equal amount of the other articles upon which the $125,000,- 
000 was collected. But in fact much the larger amount of the 
more expensive of these articles would have been consumed by 
the wealthier classes. Most of,the articles consumed by the la- 
boring people and persons of small means are those that pay no 
duty at all, or consist of agricultural products, the price of which 
could not be affected by custom-house duties. 

The consumers of the following articles would pay, to use the 
favorite phrase of tariff reformers, ‘‘no tariff taxation,” namely: 
sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, bread of all kinds( wheat, corn, or buck- 
wheat), butter, cheese, potatoes, and all other vegetables; meats 
of every description, poultry, ete., which are all on the free list 
or are such articles that a duty could not possibly affect them in 
price. Theonlyarticles which these poliaemn of people would 
ordinarily use that by an bility could be affected in price 
by reason of a aes wo cutlery, table linen, and possibly 
crockery. In clothing they would use the kind of cotton and 
woolen goods the priceof which duties affect verze if at all, 
and in household furniture they would pay nothing by reason 
of tet unless they used expensive carpets or costly window 


But,even if they used an equal amountol all the importations 
on which the $125,000,000 of revenue was collected, each would 
have-paid only $1.84 for that year, and that would include all 
his taxation for the year for the support of this great Govern- 
ment which holds its shield over him and guarantees to each 
State in the Union a republican form of governmentand protec- 
tionagainst domestic violence and foreigninvasion. What other 
system of revenue could — be devised under which the 
labor of thecountry would be called upon to pay any less amount? 
Of all methods for collecting revenue the custom-house is the 
cheapest for the Government and most convenient and easy for 

t by the citizen. And it is the only way by which legis- 
ation, while colleeting the revenue necessary for the Govern- 
ment, can be of any real benefit to the industries of the country 
and to its labor. 
NOT ALL OF A DUTY PROTECTIVE. 

But éven if a duty on a protected article enhances the price, 
it is a greatfallacy to assume that the whole amount of the duty 
is protective. It is only the last few cents or dollars, as the 
case may be, that is tive. The amount of duty less than 
these few cents or would simply be for revenue only. 
Say the actual cost of a foreign article in our market is 10 cents; 

ee a like article in our country, with the existing 
rice labor, would cost 15 cents. In s case, unless the 
was 5 cents, it would not be protective. If the duty was 

it would be simply 3 cents in revenue, but would not 

tect the article so it could be produced in this country. Any 
ae than 5 cents would leave the control of our market to 


article cost the im- 
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protective strictly duty. oo a gs ‘ 
sented tacts cake akaioen ae tp torn-cnaaiies our 
market price even though he could afford to sell for less. 
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Upon the assumption that a duty in all cases enhances to the 
consumer the price of the article upon which it is imposed to 
the amount of the duty, the free trader takes the entire quan- 
tity of an article imported, multiplies it by the whole duty im- 
posed, and then claims the result as the amount which the con- 
sumer pays extra on the imported article. And as he claims 
the price of the home product is enhanced to the amount of the 
duty imposed on the foreign article, he multiplies the entire 
quantity of like articles produced in this country by the amount 
of the duty imposed on the foreign article; and these two sums 
are what he claims the consumer pays extra by reason of tho 
duty. And in this way an expert free-trade mathematician often 
figures out for the laborer to pay extra each year by reason of 
the custom-house duties an amount largely exceeding his entire 
wages. All thathe could possibly pay extra would be the amount 
that might be imposed between the lowest revenue amount and 
the amount above that necessary to secure the production of the 
article by heme labor. 
free trader builds his pyramid of tariff taxation. A protective 
duty, in all cases, if not prohibitory is all revenue, and in most 
cases more revenue would be derived from it than the duty de- 
sired by the revenue reformer. 

ENLARGED MARKET REDUCES PRICE. 

While the facts in trade show that protective duties do not 
necessarily enhance the price of the protected article, the pro- 
tection creates home production, and gives to the home article 
an enlarged market. The increased production from the same 
plant, with improved machinery and the development of greater 
skill and economy, by reason of home competition, lessens the 
mariet price of the home article without reducing the wages of 


labor, and by reason of this greater production, without lessen- | 


ing the yearly profits of the producer. Free-trade arguments | 
in discussing legislative measures affecting laborand the indus- | 
tries of the country are based in most caseson assumptions of 
impossibilities, or imaginary facts. 

Tho first postulate in free-trade reasoning is that if aduty lev- 
ied on an article does not enhance the cost to the consumer it 
can be of no benefit to the producer; and if it does enhance the | 
cost to the consumer then it is taxing one person for the benefit | 
of another, thus creating or fostering monopoly. This is the 
dilemma which the free trader and the revenue reformer, with 
a self-conscious air of triumph, 
conclusive of all argument. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a duty can be imposed upon an 
imported article which would be of great benefit to the home pro- 
ducer of a like article, and yst the market price of the article 
itself be reduced to the consumer. Take for instance the pro- 
duction of coal or iron or any like product. 

The same investmentof money in what is called the plant and 
the general expenses of supervision and management of the 
business, the greater the production the less the cost for any 
specific quantity. If a producer of coal has capacity for pro- 
ducing 200,000 tons a year and he sells only 100,000 tons, and re- 
quires as profit for a year’s business $5,000, then he must sell 
each ton at a net profit of 5cents. Suppose his only competitor 
is a foreigner, who sells in the same market during the year 
100,000 tons. The capacity of the market for consumption would 
then be 200,000 tons per year. If a duty is imposed so as to ex- 
clude the 100,000 tons of the foreigner, then the home producer 
can sell 200,000 tons instead of 100,000 tons. In that case, to 
make his $5,000 on his year’s business, he can sell each ton at a 
net profit of 24 cents instead of 5 cents, as he did on the 100,000 
tons. 

Thus by the operation of the tariff duty, the consumers of the 
200,000 tons of coal would pay 24 cents per ton less than they 
paid when half the quantity wasimported. While the consumer 
would pay less, the producer receives the same profit on his busi- 
ness, and the labor surrounding him has the benefit of produc- 
ing 200,000 tons a year instead of*100,000; and the community 
the advantages resulting from enlarged business. Thus by 
securing the home market for home production, additional em- 
ployment is furnished for home labor and the producer is enabled 





presents to their opponents as 


to sell cheaper by reason of the larger amountof his annual pro- 


duction. 

Imposing a duty upon an article which confessedly can be pro- 
duced cheaper abroad than-at home, does not necessarily enhance 
the price to the consumer. That depends in part or perhaps 
wholly on how much ci —— it can be produced abroad. If 
enough so the foreign producer can deduct the duty from his 

fits and still leave himamargin. Hemight prefer to lose the 

uty rather than restrict his market. For the greater quantity 
produced from the same plant, costing relatively less for any 
oe quantity,it might be better for him to reduce his profits 
to reduce the amount of his annual production. But the 


— at which the foreigner must sell is fixed by home compe- 
on. 
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BUY CHEAPEST WHERE PAY BASIEST, 

Whatever productions a nation has natural advantages or fa- 
cilities for producing, it is of national interest and concern that 
it should supply its own market, on the principle that you buy 
cheapest where you pay easiest. The state of things which 
gives to the laborer the largest employment at the best attaina- 
ble wages enables him to pay easiest, and in that way he buys 
cheapest, no matter what the nominal price of the article may 
be; for without employment he could not buy at all, and with 
scant employment he must buy scant. 

The Irishman who was chafling a marketman on the price of 
| his potatoes said to him that he could buy better potatoes when 
| he was in the old country for 10 cents a bushel. The market- 
| man alittle irritated, replied, ‘‘ Why, then, didn’t you stay there 
and buy your potatoes for l0cents?” ‘‘Ah,sure,”said Pat, ‘‘and 
| I didn’t have the tin cints.” Supplying the home market by 
home labor gives to home iabor the largest possible employ- 
ment, and the nearer the producer and consumer are brought to 
gether the better for both, for each thereby saves in the cos 
of double transportation. 

Wbenever the productions of a nation’s industry are retained 
| within its own limits, if there is a market for them, the people 
thereof are more prosperous than they could be if they expended 
| their means in paying the transportation abroad on their own 
| products and then the transportation on foreign products in ex- 
change, instead of saving the expense of double transportation 
| by producing at home. Why should this country import iron 
when its mountains are filled with ore, and its valleys underlaid 
with coal, with unemployed labor everywhere? Or why impor 
cotton goods when the world comes to our cotton fields for the 
raw material, and our rivers furnish exhaustless water power 
as they leap from the mountains to the sea? 

NOT NECESSARY TO BUY OF FOREIGN NATIONS 

But it is often said that unless we buy of other nations the, 
can not buy of us. This is a delusion of long standing, and one 
that can be dissipated only by the facts and figures of actual 
trade. The times of our largest importations are not the times 
of our largest exports, unless it be of specie and bullion. The 
people of different nations buy the products and commodities of 
other nations just according to their wants, without any refer- 





| ence to what they sell, and if the purchases are unequal the bal- 


ance is paid in specie. Whether we buy much or little of for- 

eign products would make no perceptible difference as to the 

amount of our own sales. We want China’s tea and should bury 
it whether she buys anything of us or not. So of Cuba’s sugar 
and molasses and Brazil's coffee. 

The whole world must take our cotton and petroleum whether 
we buy of them or not. The amount of our exports in other a: 
ticles depends largely upon the productiveness of the seasons in 
other countries and upon peace or war among the nations. The, 
foreign markets of the world are, and have been always, open to 
the agriculture products of this country, no matter what tariffs 
| wemight have. But the tariff that would injure most the farm- 
| ers’ home market is the one that would permit the products of 

foreign labor to supply it instead of its being supplied by home 
| labor. 

The influence of protective duties in developing industriesin 
the country is illustrated by a comparison of the industries of 
the State of Pennsylvania with those of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky. By thecensus of 1890 the cap- 
ital invested in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits in 
Pennsylvania was $990,999,375, and in all these fifteen enumer- 
ated States in like pursuits it was $819,380,150, being $171,619,225 
less than the amount in Pennsylvania. In Pennsylvania in the 
year 1890 there was paid in wages to labor in these pursuits 
$305,556,229 and in these fifteen States $283,824,148, being $21,- 
732,081 less paid to labor than in Pennsylvania. 

The value of the products of these industries in Pennsylvania 

in 1890 was $1,331,523,101, and the value of the products in the 

| like industries in these fifteen States was $1,202,155,205, being 
$129,367 ,805 less than in Pennsylvania. And yet Pennsylvania 
has no industry local, by reason of climate or geographical po- 
sition. All of them can be prosecuted in Virginia, West Vir- 
| ginia, Missouri, Alabama, or any other State or Territory where 
| there are deposits of coal and iron. By reason of the systemof 
| labor that formerly existed in these fifteen States there was 
| searcely, until quite recently, any diversity in their industries. 
| and consequently there was very little to be elfected by protect- 
| ive duties, except sugar and rice, both of which were by rea- 
| son of climate and soil too limited to ever supply by increased 

production our home market. j 

These fifteen States, known heretofore as the South, having 
under their old system of labor no diversified industries, to any 
extent, had therefore very little to be affected beneficially by 


| 
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rotective duties in developing their material resources, or in en- 
larging their business by home manufactures. Seeing the growth 
in population and wealth of Northern manufacturing States, a 
sentiment was created, which for political purposes was fostered 
and constantly stimulated, that the growth of these manufactur- 
ing States wassolely the result of legislation in which they could 
not share, and therefore they must combine for its overthrow. 
And even now that same sentiment continues after the changed 
condition in labor has removed the great obstacle that s in 
the way of their former industrial development. 

The political sentiment so long stimulated for partisan pur- 
poses, and which still insists on the old delusion that protective 
duties in all cases enhance prices to the consumer, and as they 
have been heretofore a consuming and not a manufacturing 
people, they regard these supposed burdens as falling specially 
upon them. Hence the political power of that section, number- 
ing 126 votes in this House and 30 votes in the Senate, seman 
solidiy for the overthrow of such legislation, no matter what 
ruin it may bring wos great industries or what widespread in- 
jury it may do to the labor of the whole country. Forty-four 
members of this House, whose votes can be counted sure for 
such overthrow, in the six States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, were 
elected at their respective State elections in 1892 by an aggre- 
gate vote of 512,364 votes, — only 26,104 votes more than I 
received at a special election in Pennsylvania last February. 
The industries of these six States, represented by these 44 votes 
und 12 votes in the Senate, paid in wages to labor in 1890 $240,- 
950,384 less than was paid by like industries in Pennsylvania. 
The value of the products of these industries in Pennsylvania 
was $1,059,152,388 more than were the like products in these six 
States. This united political action of this combined section 
against the great industries of the country is based on anentire 
misapprehension of business facts. 


PROTECTION REDUCES PRICES. 


The effect of protective tariffs, instead of enhancing prices, is 
to reduce them in all cases where natural facilities exist for the 
production of the protected article. In such cases, as the home 
production increases the importation of the like foreign article 
decreases, and the price of the protected article in our market 
is lessened until the home market is supplied by the home arti- 
cle, and then the price will be less than at any former period. 
This fact is conclusively proven by a comparison of the sellin 
prices for a series of years of pig n, steel rails, tin plate, an 
almost any other protected product. The following table shows 
the home production, the importation, and the market price of 
pig iron, from 1870 to 1890: 








In 1890, when the home production of pig iron was 5,367,512 
tons more than in 1880,and the importation was 565,098 tons less, 
the selling price was $10.10 per tonless. Since 1899, the home 
market has been practically supplied by home a and 
pig iron, No. |, anthracite, is now selling at $14.52 per ton; being 

18.73 per ton less than in 1870. 

In 1868 was the beginning in thiscountry of the manufacture 
of s teel rails for market, and the following table shows the prog- 
ress and result in this industry since that time: 














Production, Imports, /Average price, ° pri 
Years. | ‘gross tons. gress tons. | gross ton. Duty. 
1868 _. .. 451 223, 287 $158.50 | 45 cent ad valorem. 
1870 .... 90387 356, 387 106. 75 ~< 
1880 .... 852, 196 141,277 67.50 | $28 per ton. 
1890 .... 1, 367, 837 31.75 aL eet Se. 
1602 .... 1, 537, 588 M7 30.00 | 813.44 per ton. 


In 1880, when the home preduction of steel rails was 822,839 
tons more than in 1870 and the importation was 215,110 tons 
less, the selling price was $39.25 per ton less than in 1870. In 
1890, when the home production was 1,015,641 tons more than 
in 1880 and the importation was 141,073 tons less, the selling 
price was $35.75 per ton less than in 1880. Since 1890 the home 
market has been supplied by home production and the market 
price has been reduced, so that steel rails are now at $24 

ton, $4 per ton less than was the amount of the iirst 


duty im on steel rails. 
ithout 


that duty from 1870 to 1880, there would not have 
been made in this country during the year of 1887, 2,000,000 


gross tons of steel rails, and annualiy since sufficient to supply 
the home market. Who will say that it would have been better 
to have brought abroad, no matter at what price, the 20,- 
000,000.tons of steel rails that have been made in this country 
since 1880? The advantages of the amount of taxable property 
created in the States by the development of this vast fodaaneri 
the amount paid in ——— to labor; the amount of transporta- 
tion for the railroads in bringing together the raw materials 
and distributing the finished product; the furnishing of cloth- 
ing, pn dwellings, and all other material and supplies 
for the labor necessary for this production and for the persons 
dependent upon it, would all have accrued not to our people, 
but to the — of the country from whom we bought. 

The result in the manufacture of tin plate, the last of our 
metal industries to be developed by protective duties, in its two 
years of business, is shown by the elicoriater table: 


Average | 


Home pro- | Foreign i O14 mapen of 
Calendar years. Gactien. portation. 4 boa oa 
et 100 pound. 


Cents. 
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2 
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The market price of tin plate, I C 14 by 20 inches, in 1891 
was $5.50 per box of 100 pounds. The home production for the 
calendar year ending April 1, 1892, was 44,353,935 pounds, and 
the importation was 55,800,300, and the price $5.12+ per box of 
100 pounds. In 1893, when the home production of tin plate for 
the year was 109,951,988 pounds more than in 1892, and the im- 
portation for that year was 21,073,362 youn less, the selling 
ee was less by 32¢ cents per box, and it was 70cents less than 

n 1891. The importation of tin plate and the materials used in 
its manufacture was 444,035,551 pounds less in 1893 than in 1891. 
The duty in 1891 was 1 cent per pound, and since that time 2.2 
cents. 

These mathematical figures of selling prices in actual business 
and trade are a conclusive answer to all the rhetorical figures of 
free-trade declamation based upon imaginary facts. Home ca- 
pacity to supply prevents increased price. 

The same seals in lessening market price and decreasing im- 
—— applies to any protected article where by reason of the 

uty there would be increased home production. But it may be 
said comparison of prices at different times proves pont for 
supply and demand regulate the price of everything. Wh le it 
is true that supply and demand regulate prices, yet how much 
the increased demand may increase the price of an article de- 
pends, other things being equal, on the home capacity to supply 
the demand. 

If the home capacity to supply the demand in a short time is 
sufficient, in the opinion of the purchaser, then no matter what 
the demand may be, the price will be increased but little if any. 
The only reason for an increased price simply because of in- 
creased demand is an apprehension on the part of the purchaser 
that he may be unable to get the article when he wants it; and 
so he is wil to the price asked in such cases for a cer- 
tainty rather than take the risk. An article is really worth no 
more when there isa tdemand for it than when the demand 
is small, if the cost of production is the same in each case. Its 
real value at any time is what it would cost toreproduce alike arti- 
cle. Provided the cost is the same, the dealer can add to the 
price by an increased demand only because of the apprehension 
on the part of the purchaser of a scarcity. Take away that ap- 
prehension by an existing home capacity to supply and it pre- 
vents much if any increased price by increased demand. 

PROTECTION ADDS TO NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Full employment at fair a of all the labor of a country 

ives to itits greatest prosperity and adds most to its wealth. 

y producing at homethe commodities which a people consume, 
the profits in the production and the profits in each and every 
exc of them in the course of trade are retained in the coun- 
try, and the aggregate makes the wealth of the nation. Tho 
country which produces for itself has both the article produced 
and the money paid for its production, instead of having but 
one of these values, as would be the case in buying abroad. 

In the course of business, not including stock and bond 
speculations or ventures, individual fortunes are made 
by economizing the profits in the production and the exchange 

the products of labor. If that is done by our own citizens, 
the fortunes thus accumulated areex pended asa rule in the com- 
munities where they were made; some in costly living; which, 
however, gives greater employment toall kinds of labor; some 
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in munificent charities which will last as long as human suffer- 
ing; some in great public improvements, constructing new ar- 
teries of trade and channels of commerce that will last as long 
as the mighty rivers they span or the granite mountains which 
they scale—all contributing to the wealth, the greatness, and 
the glory of acountry. 

A nation whose people produce only raw materials to be sold 
to other nations, or exchanged for their more advanced, and 
consequently costly, fabrics, will always be poor in comparative 
wealth, 
efit our labor in its competition with the poorly paid labor of 
other countries, and whether it benefits itor not depends on the 
mode of the adjustment of the duties in the law. 

While collecting the revenue necessary for the support of the 
Government, justice to the labor of the country requires that the 
highestscale of duties should be imposed upon the articles known 
as juxuries,and the lowest or none at all upon the necessary and 
indespensable articles of life. In doing this, justice to the in- 
dustries of the country requires a discrimination in favor of the 
products of our own country, especially of those in which we 
possess natural advantages, so as to eventually supply our own 
market. 

It is in this way only that we can guard our industries and 


Tariff legislation is the only logislation that can ben- | 
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| dency of such a policy would be to prevent the wages 


labor against the unequal competition of cheap capital and long | 


experience fostered by foreign nations for ages, by countervail- 
ing duties and legislative restrictions. The wages of labor can 
not be fixed directly by law. In all cases that must be arranged 
between the employer and the employed. But legislation can 
fix policies affecting indirectly iedhewles and their develop- 
ment, and thus indirectly affect the price paid to the labor en- 
gaged in such industries. The enactment of tariff laws is such 
legislation. 

The power conferred on Congress by the Constitution to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, and to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States, clothes Congress with full discretion while collecting 


the necessary revenue to so adjust the law as best to promote | 
In adjusting the tariff Congress can aid | 


the general welfare. 
and foster our industries, or it can cripple and destroy them. 
LOW WAGES NOT BENEFICIAL. 

Free traders and most writers on political economy assume 
that no matter what the pay of the laborer may be, it is just as 
well for him, provided everything he buys is graded relatively 
to the price he receives for his day’s work. That is, if he re- 
ceives $1 per day it is just as well if the price of everything he 
buys is half what it would be if he receives $2 per day. 

That might be true if his only object in life is a bare subsist- 
ence and he is never to accumulate anything from his earnings; 
but, if he is to save anything, then the larger price he is paid 
for his labor, even though everything else be in proportion, the 
greater the opportunity for saving. This statement as to wages 
and prices, called the purchasing power of a dollar, is the only 


their theory. But in the way it is used it is simply stating a 
mathematical proposition, which is correct in mathematics, but 
wholly incorrect when applied to business transactions. 

Should the laborer receive $1 per day and pay 5 cents apound 
for sugar and $6 a barrel for flour and 10 cents a pound for beef, 
would it be possible in ordinary times of peace, should his wages 
go up to $2 per day, that sugar would be 10 cents a pound and 
flour $12 a barrel and beef 20 cents a pound? His wages could 
be doubled, but it would be a rare state of things, even if pos- 
sible, that everything he buys should at the same time be 
doubled in price. That might be the case if his wages regu- 
lated the price of what he buys. But the price of all agricul- 
tural products is regulated not by his wages, but mostly by short 
orabundant crops. His rate of wageshas nothing whatever to 
do in fixing the price of agricultural products or of the grocer- 
ies and provisions that he might buy at the store. 

The only way to test the advantage of wages compared with 
the price of things would be on a percentage of what he could 
save from his earnings. Say he could by proper economy save 
one-tenth of his wages. lf he is paid $1 a day, then his savings 
would be 10 cents. If heis paid $2aday, they would be 20 cents. 
In one case it takes ten days to save a dollar; in the other five— 
just half as long. A dollar saved in either case is accumulated 
capital. If putin asavings bank or any other place, on inter- 
est, the interest isso much on a dollar. The income on his sav- 
ings for the same length of time would therefore be just twice 
as much were he receiving $2 per day as it would be were he re- 
esiving $1, though he piys twice as much for everything he 


buys. 

The political economy which assumes that it is just as well for 
the laborer to work at a low rate of wages, provided the price 
of everything he buys is in proportion to his wages, is adapted 
only to countries where man is born to rank and condition in 
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life, and where there are no highways leading from the lowly 
cot of honest industry to honorable distinction. All things be- 
ing equal, the greater the daily wages of the laborer, the more 
easily he accumulates capital, which is but the savings from 
earnings Over and above the cost of living. It is with this cap- 
ital thus saved that he is to better his own condition, and in co- 
operation with others improve the surroundings of his children. 

PROTECTION TO LABOR WISE STATESMANSHIP. 

But if it be admitted that all duties collected ure finally paid 
by the consumer in enhanced price of the ’ 








articles upon which 


they are imposed, and admitting that the labor which produces 
them in other countries is paid less wages than is paid for like 
employment in this, would it be wise statesmanship to continue 


protective duties on foreign imports in collecting the reyeonue 
necessary for the Government? If by continuing the system the 
articles produced or manufactured in other countries world 
thereby be produced or manufactured in our own, and the ten 

pila in 
this country from being reduced to the lower rates paid in othe 

countries, then statesmanship can have no higher wisdom and 
patriotism no nobler object. 

Shall cheapness to the consumer in the products of labor be 
weighed in the scale against the comfort of the home and the 
happiness of the fireside of the min who produces them? The 
highest statesmanship known to governments is that which se 
cures to labor by wise legislation, so far as within its power, 
steady and constant employment at such wages as would enable 
the laborer tomake his home comfortable and his fireside h:ppy, 
and thereby to rear his children honored and respected mem- 
bers of society. In an empire or nation of standing armies its 
chief interest in its children is that they become good soldiers. 
But in a free, elective government the chief interest is that they 
become intelligent citizens; for upon the wisdom of their ballots 
rests the pillars of the republic. 

IMPOVERISHMENT OF LABOR NATIONAL RUIN 

A nation whose policy degrades or impoverishes its labor is 
sowing the seeds of sure national decay. The wealth of a coun- 
try consists not in the sums of money paid into its treasury, nor 


| does its real strength consist in battlement, wall, or tower, but 


| in the manly, patriotic spirit of an independent yeomanry, 


and 
in the intelligence, comfort and happiness of its laboring people. 
A nation is being constantly weakened in all that constitutes na 
tional greatness and power if its wealth increases by the im- 
poverishment of its labor. 

Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

That country is greatest and most glorious in which there 
is the greatest number of happy firesides, and to make the fire- 
side happy it must first be made comfortable. The most bane- 
ful of all the pernicious influences which lead to national decay 
is a policy which degrades or impoverishes labor. This is the 


| great fact stamped on all the ruins that strew the pathway of 
plausible reason free traders can give for reconciling labor to | 


empires. Rome, in reaching her coronation as mistress of the 
world, sent forth her mail-clad warriors and trampled out all 
surrounding nationalities, so thatat the birth of our Savior her 
eagles floated in triumph over all the then civilized nations 
except China, Persia and Caledonia. But in her march to this 
universal dominion she sowed the seeds of her owndecay. In 
her triumphal processions from conquered provinces were long 
trains of captives—men, women and children—doomed to crue! 


| bondage on her soil, until at length her agriculture and all 
| her mechanical pursuits were confined almost wholly to tenants 


| ject. 


and slaves. 

When at last the barbarian from his wilderness home came 
with torch and spear to the walls of the Eternal City she had no 
longer an independent yeomanry or brave patriotic laboring peo- 
ple, with hearts of oak and nerves of steel, to bare their bosoms 
in her defense, and the Seven Hills fell an easy prey to the Goth 
and the Vandal,and Italy, proud mistress of the world, was over- 
run by rude warriors. The ivy twined the broken columns of 
the imperial palace of her Czesars, and desolation still reigns 
over its moss-grown ruins. Her coliseum, the grandest archi- 
tectural ruin of all antiquity, where, in the zenith of Roman 
power, men, women, and children were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts as a gala-day spectacle for her populace, and the sands 
of its arena were red with the blood of the dying gladiator, stands 
to-day a living ménumept to the sure decay that falls upon na- 
tional greatness and power from a policy that degrades or im- 
poverishes labor. If articles of consumption can be furnished to 
the consumer cheaply only by reducing the wages of the laborer 
who produces them to the same rate paid his competitors in other 
lands where penury sits at their fireside and sorrowing want 
surrounds their deathbed, then cheapness is not a desirable ob- 
Hence comes the necessity in tariff legislation for protec- 
tion to American labor in discriminating duties on foreign im- 
ports. 
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EQUAL BLESSINGS AND BURDENS. 
The blessings and burdens of government should be, if pos- 
sible, adjusted equally to each other. In what way can that be 
accomplished by legislation so well as by collecting the revenue 
necessary for the Government largely from such articles as are 
consumed mostly by the wealthy, and the smallest possible 
amount from the necessaries of life? Collecting duties thus ad- 
justed is in reality collecting revenue from ineomes, based on 
expenditures in living. This method, while stripped of the ob- 
jectionable features of an income or direct tax c lee inquisi- 
torial as to the private business of individuals, distributes the 
burdens upon those most able to bear them and to whom in 
justice they belong. He owes the Government most whose 
means for happinessare greatest. The highest wisdom of states- 
manship is therefore to see to it in the enactment of tariff laws 
that so far as possible the labor of our own country shall pro- 
duce the commodities consumed by our people,and while doing 
that to see that the burdens of government do not fall too 
heavily upon its producing classes. 

REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES, 


The twogreat political parties of the country, from the begin- 
ning of the Government, have heretofore in all their platforms 
declared that it was a wise policy to raise the revenue neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, in times of peace, by 
duties on foreign imports. The Democratic party in this Con- 
gress, however, have added to the platform of their national 
convention, that it is wiser to.raise only a part of the necessary 
revenue by duties, and to raise the balance in some other way 
not specified in their national platform. 

After more than a hundred years of uniform legislation, be- 
ginning with the first Congress, in ng tariffs with more or 

ess protective duties, approved by every President from Wash- 

ington to Cleveland, and sustained by the Supreme Court.of the 
United States in unanimous decisions, the last one being on the 
McKinley tariff law, the Democratic party has discovered that 
it is unconstitutional to adjust tariff duties in such way as to 
foster American industries, and thereby secure to home labor 
the oupplying of the home market. Whence comes this change 
of Roe tical opinion after so long a practice, uniform and un- 
broken? 

The statesmen who framed the constitution for the short- 
lived Southern Confederacy, wiserin their own estimation than 
the statesmen of preceding generations, inserted in that con- 
stitution: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be 
laid to promoce or foster any branch of industry. 

The survivors of that convention and their triots, who 
chanced to be de! to the national Dem convention 
at Chicago in 1892, that idea incorporated into the platform 
of the Democratic party of the Union, and they are now striving 
to have it incorporated into the legislation of Congress. 

In the politics of the day there are three distinct ideas or no- 
tions as to tariff legislation; ae respectively by protec- 
tionists, free traders, and the self-styled revenuereformer. The 
protectionist, while collecting the revenue necessary for the 
Government, would have the home market supplied by home 
labor, so far as elimate, soil, and natural facilities would admit of 
its being done to advantage. The free trader, whether raising 
the revenue by direct taxes or by a tariff, would have the home 
market supplied by the poorest paid labor of the world, unless 
home labor would supply it at the same rate of wages. The 
revenue reformer, so called, judging by his acts in this Con- 
gress, would reform our tariff 1 so it would neither 

rotect home labor and its ind 8 nor raise revenue h 

or the support of the Government. And he would then supply 
the doficiency by forced loans in the of an income tax, 
or some other, which the Democratic party for twenty-five years 
has been denounc as odious war taxes. an annual im- 
portation of the ucts of foreign labor of over $850,000,000 in 
valuation, and with a universally admitted party doctrine that 
duties on foreign meee be for revenue only, we find 
the party of such pro ons, with entire control of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Governraent, unable to 
Seen a the of the Go t. 
R revenue current expenses vernmen 

Instead of — ie : 

agent expenditures ng or in social t pro- 
, in violation of the uniform and unbroken practice of the 
Governmen to tee! a ee een yt ee 
peace, by seizing upon part annual earnings of labor, 
business , frugality, and economy, and appropriate 
to y ies in revenue for current expenses. The 
ican. , witheut any such resort, by duties on imports 
raised sufficient revenue for the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernmont, in addition to the payment of two-thirds of the national 
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debt of almost three thousand millions of dollars, and the an- 
nually i ng amount of ions. 

While the McKinley tariff is a protective tariff, it is also a 
revenue tariff. Under its operations it is admitted that on the 
same amountof foreign imports it would raise from seventy-five 
to eighty millions of dollars more revenue than the Wilson bill, 
which passed this House asa tariff for revenve only. A tariff 
that neither raises sufficient revenue nor protects American 
labor in its competition with the poorest paid labor of the world, 
is claimed by the Democratic majority in this Congress to be the 
only constitutional method of adjusting the tariff. The one that 
raises sufficient revenue and protects labor is denounced as a 
robber-baron tariff. 

The greatest robber tariff this country can ever have is one 
that robs American labor of its employment, by permitting the 
products of the poverty-stricken labor of the world to supply 
our home market. That robbery brings want and misery to the 
fireside of thesonsof toil,and fills the land with the saddest of all 
sad sights inthis world’s pilgrimage—that of an honest man beg- 
ging in vain foremployment in order that he may earn his daily 
bread by his daily toil. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Dyring the delivery of the foregoing remarks, 

Mr.S KDALE said: Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. GROW. L should prefer to have the gentleman withhold 
his question until I have concluded my remarks. I will then al- 
low him to ask me any ag 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr.GROW then resumed and conclued his remarks, as above. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. [Mr. CRAIN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. I should like to have unanimous consent from 
the committee te use my time during the five-minute debate on 
the bill, as I am not prepared to goon now. I desire the same 
courtesy which was extended to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. McRAg}. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what section of the bill does the gen- 
tleman refer? 

Mr. CRAIN. [ will designate it when I come to it. 

=>? CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. CRAIN. Half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed thirty minutes 
to debate the bill after the consideration of it under the five- 
minute rule begins. 

‘ i. PICKLER.. What part does the gentleman wish to de- 

Mr. CRAIN. The appropriation for Indian schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Lhope there will be no cbjection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN}? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the reading of the bill 
may be commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The Chair has agreed to recognize the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAUS]. 
nee STRAUS. Mr. oon ie emeitien — Indian Af- 

in reporting this bill, have departed from precedents 
in taking away from the Secretary of the Interior the discretion 
which has heretofore always been vested in him of deciding at 
what place bids shall be epened and warehouses established for 
the receipt and examination of merchandise. That this is an 
unwarranted step on the part of the committe I hope to provein 
the course of remarks. 

The question involves a very plain and simple business propo- 
sition. The committee who have reported this bill have been 
led into an error by the same communication from the Indian 
Commissioner which had in like manner previously misled the 
Secretaryof the Interior. It was upon the strength of this state- 
mentof the Commissioner that the Secretary of the Interior 

in March directed the warehouse in New York, for the 
ptand examination of purchases for the Indian Department, 
to be closed. 

When the successful bidders for these supplies in 
New York City learned of the action of the Secretary, they sent 
@ remonstrance to me with the data, which I, in conjunction 
with a committee appointed by the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, epee to the Secretary. When we first 
approached him, while he accorded us a patient and res 

his demeanor indicated that he con ita waste of 
our his time to listen to the discussion of a question he had 
examination before he arrived at.so impor- 
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The Rperemars, however, took the papers, examined the situa- 
tion. in its new light, and, after fully three weeks’ deliberation, 
eoncluded that his direction to close the New York warehouse 
was based on misleading information and was an error that would 
redound to the detriment of the Government's interest. He 
therefore countermanded his previous order, in aletter addressed 
2 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 31 last, as 
allows: 


After carefulinvestigation, [deem it unwise to clase the New York ware- 
house. While more than one-half of the Indian supplies are furnished at 
Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly nearly ,000 worth of supplies 
in New York and in the East. 

It is entirely practicable to classify these 
from Chicago and the West, (2) as those w 
the Kast. 

Chicago.should be headquarters for receivingsamples and for purchasing 
the goods which experience has shown are furnished at lowest prices in Chi- 
cago and the West; New York should be headquarters for receiving sam- 
ples and for purchasing those goods which experience has shown are fur- 
nished at lowest pricesin New York and the East. 

This will require two warehouses, but two warehouses will involve little 
more expense for inspecting, handling, and packing, ete., than one. The 
failure to continue a purchasing agency in the immediate locality where 
heretofore nearly one-half of the a have been offered at lowest prices 
would be calculated to lessen facilities for competition among bidders, and 
a very slight per cent of increase on $800,000 worth of goods would muchex- 
ceed the amount saved by the use fa single warehouse. 

You will please preceed with the preparation for purchases upon the plan 
presented. 


That the same information which misled the Secretary of the 
Interior forms the sole basis of the Appropriation Committee's 
recommendation for the transfer to Chicago of the principal 
warehouse for the opening of bidsand delivery of merchandise, is 
evidenced by the following abstraet from the report which ac- 
eompanies this bill: 


The committee also recommend in the bill that the place of purchasing 
ands supplies be removed from New York to Chicago. It is believed 
by the Ind fice that this will be.a measure of material economy in the 
cost of warehouses, and also in transportation. The following letter from 
Hon. D. M. Browning, the able and efficient Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
explains this matter: 


oods, (1) as those which come 
ch come from New York and 


‘‘ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
“* Washington, March 12, 1894. 


“Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receiptof your communication 
of this date, inquiring what suggestion I would make in regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Indian supplies at.a point west of New York, and 
what legislation is necessary in the premises, etc. 

‘*T have had this subject very recently under investigation by others, and 
have myself given it vary careful consideration, the resultof which was that 
Irecommended to the honorable Secretary of the Interior that the ware- 
oamee in New York be abandoned and that one in its place be establishedin 

cago. 

* This recommendation was accompanied by a report showing that the pro- 
posed change would result almost certainly in a saving to the Government 
of at least $10,000 annually, perhaps much more. 

* At first there was but one warehouse, and that in New York, where bids 
were — and contracts made, and from which large quantities were 
shipped. There was no warehouse in the West, goods delivered at points west 
of New York being inspected and shipped from depots of various cities by an 
inspector appointed for the p . Iu recenty cars, however, goods deliv- 
ered in Chicago and other points West have been steadily increasing until 
the number of oe and their weight considerably exceed the number 
and weight of those delivered in New York, and it is no longer possible to 
inspect and ship them properly from the depots as formerly. 

“At first desk room was obtained in a mercantile house in Chicago for the 
inspector during the shipping season, and he was given some assistance. 
Then a small room was hired; then it was found necessary to get enlarged 
space and more help to meet the increasing demands, sothat at present two 
warehouses are in operation, one in New York during the entire year and 
one in Chicago eight months out of twelve. The cost of these warehouses 
for the present fiscal year, based upon actual expenditures up to date and 
S careful estimates for the balance of the year, will approximate as fol- 

Ows: 


New York warehouse, twelve months........................ ......--.- 8%, 100 
Chicago warehouse, eight months .............-..2...2--.---q---------- 9,878 
34, 976 


“The rent of the New York warehouse alone is $7,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicago develo the fact that a warehouse much better adapted for the 
puryse than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 
and power clevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office, 
for #200 per annum. 

‘“*T velieve, therefore, thatafiter making aliberal allowance for allex 
the entire cost of a warehouse in the latter city would fall within 
effecting a sa of at least $10,000. As to the comparative prices between 
New York and oon certain classes of goods, it is more. difficult to 
form an opinion. I am led to believe, however, upon anaes tad from re 
resentations made to me, that prices would be about as low in Chicago asin 
New York upon almost re . 

“ There can be no doubtabout ina 


mses, 
24,000, 


number of cases, because many 
articles have been and are now delivered in ‘0 fully as cheap as in New 
York, and oftencheaper. Such articlesasagr tural implements, wagons, 
and wagon fixtures, glass, olls, tinware, stoves, hardware of all kinds, are 
almost invariably offered by bidders delivered in Chicago in preference to 
other cities and at cheaper although they have the option of deliver- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 3t. Louis, St. , Sioux 
City, Omaha, or Kansas City. The coods about which there ht be aques- 
tion are such things as sugar, coffee, rice, clothing, dry g , boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, etc., which, with some few have heretofore 
been delivered in New York. Butinr to even t recent rience 
has led me to think there will be little, if any, difference between New York 


‘Whatever difference there might be will be more than effset by the differ- 
ence in the cost of tr: tation, which on an average is about 
hundred from ue various 4 
As about 6,000,000 pounds of ht are annually shi from New York, 
the saving in the cost of transportation would ssoseiate 918, 000. 
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‘Viewed from an economical standpoint I consider the proposed change a 
wise one to make, and therefore made the recommendation to the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior quoted in the beginning of this letter. He has ap- 
proved this recommendation, and has auchorized the rental of a suitabie 
warehouse in Chicago. Under this authority steps will at once be taken to 
surrender the New York warehouse and transfer the business to Chicago 

“In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, ete., I 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary. 

“Very respectfully, 
“D. M. BROWNING, 
** Comomesioner.”' 

“Hon. W. S. HoLMAN, 

“Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
‘House of Representatives, 
(Through the honorable Secretary of the Interior.) 

The Secretary was also led to believe, as the total purchases 
for the Indian Department aggregated about two and a quarter 
millions, and New York bidders secured only about 800,000, 
that the remainder, about $1,400,000, was delivered at Chicago. 
The facts are that the deliveries at Chicago were about $150,000), 
the balance of the amount being made up of flour, meat, cattle 
on the hoof, etc., which were and are always delivered at the 
different agencies, as it is not practicable to examine such ex 
cepting at the point of ultimate delivery. The importance of 
Chicago as a point of delivery, therefore, falls from the assumed 
proportion of 70 per cent of the total supplies to less than 8 ver 
cent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his communication to 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, states: 


The rent of the New York warehouse alone is 37,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicago develop the fact that a warehouse much better adapted for the 
purpose than. the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 

wer elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office for 

,509 per annum. 

The facts are that the Secretary of the Interior has rented a 
warehouse in New York, which he directed to be done immedi 
ately after reaching his decision of March 31 last, for the sum of 
$5,000. 

The Commissioner further states: 


Asto the comparative prices between New York and Chicago on certain 
classes of goods it is more difficult to form an opinion. [am led to believe 
however, upon inquiry and from representations made to me (hat the prices 
would be about as low in Chicago as in New York upon almost everything. 


That this is contrary to experience is evidenced by the fact 
that all Indian contracts heretofore contained the following 
clause: 

Bids may be for delivery at New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, St 
Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, or Carlisle, Pa., to be specitied tn 
the bid, subject to inspection at such points as may be designated by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

In face of these conditions, if goods had been as cheap in Chi 
eago as in New York, Chicago should have had successful bid- 
ders on more than $150,000 out of a million dollars, and New York 
could not have seeured the other $40,000. This comparison as- 
sumes.(@ssumes) the still greater importance when it is borne in 
mind, as the Seeretary of the Interior informed me, that in ac- 
cepting bids the freight cost to Chicago was always a factor; 
hence Chicago bas had every advantage that New York has had. 

But if the bill would pass in its present form it would discrim- 
inate absolutely against New York City and the merchants and 
manufacturers who have heretofore received the bulk of the 
orders because they were the lowest bidders, would be compelled 
to add to their prices the extra expense of taking samples to 
Chieago and the freightcost for the delivery of the goods. The 
Government's freight on all the merchandise from New York is 
a lump rate of 224 cents per hundred to Chicago. The rates in- 
dividual shippers have to pay on the same goods are 60 and 70 
cents, being mostly such as are classified by the transportation 
companies as first and second class. 

The total shipment of Indian goods from New York for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was 4,800,000 pounds, of which 
about 2, 100,000 pounds comes under the head of first-class freight, 
costing 70 cents per hundred, and $9,000 pounds at 60 cents 

r hundred, and 1,900,000 pounds at 25 cents per hundred. 

hese are the rates which have to be paid by individual ship- 
pers. The Government's transportation for these same goods 
would show the advantage of the Government over the individ- 
ual shipper, as follows: 


2, 100, 000 pounds, at a saving of 47 cents per cwt., makes_....._......... 99,870 
800, 008 pounds, at a saving of 37 cents per cwt.,makes_....-.......... 2, 960 
1,900,000 pounds, at a saving of 2 cents per cwt., makes_............... 380 


The Commissioner statesin hisreport that the weight shipped 
‘rom New York is about 6,600,000 pounds, which would increase 
the difference to about $17,000. 

That New York City is the natural base of supplies for the 
class of goods above referred to is apparent from the fact that 
every , as far back as statistics are obtainable, the New 
York City bidders have been suceessful in procuring over 8 per 
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BQUAL BLESSINGS AND BURDENS. 
The blessings and burdens of government should be, if pos- 
sible, adjusted equally to each other. In what way can that be 
accomplished by legislation so well as by collecting the revenue 
necessury for the Government largely from such articles as are 
eonsumed mostly by the wealthy, and the smallest possible 
amount from the necessaries of life? Collecting duties thus ad- 
justed is in reality sellecting revenue from incomes, based on 
expenditures in living. This method, while stri pet of the ob- 
jectionable features of an income or direct tax of eing inquisi- 
torial as to the private business of individuals, distributes the 
burdens upon those most able to bear them and to whom in 
justice they belong. He owes the Government most whose 
means for happinessare greatest. The highest wisdom of states- 
manship is therefore to see to it in the enactment of tariff laws 
that so far as possible the labor of our own country shall pro- 
duce the commodities consumed by our people,and while doing 
that to see that the burdens of government do not fall too 
heavily upon its producing classes. 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


The twogreat political parties of the country, from the begin- 
ning of the Government, have heretofore in all their platforms 
declared that it was a wise policy to raise the revenue neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, in times of peace, by 
duties on foreign imports. The Democratic party in this Con- 
gress, however, have added to the platform of their national 
convention, that it is wiser to raise only a part of the necessary 
revenue by duties, and to raise the balance in some other way 
not specified in their national platform. 

After more than a hundred years of uniform legislation, be- 

inning with the first Congress, in ng tariffs with more or 

ess protective duties, approved by every President from Wash- 
ington to Cleveland, and sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in unanimous decisions, the last one being on the 
McKinley tariff law, the Democratic party has discovered that 
itis unconstitutional to adjust tariff duties in such way as to 
foster American industries, and thereby secure to home labor 
the oP lying of the home market. Whence comes this change 
of a tical opinion after so long a practice, uniform and un- 
broken? 

The statesmen who framed the constitution for the short- 
lived Southern Confederacy, wiser in their own estimation than 
the statesmen of preceding generations, inserted in that con- 
stitution: 

Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be 
laid to promoce or foster any branch of industry. 

The survivers of that convention and their triots, who 
chanced to be del to the national Dem con vention 
at Chicago in 1992, had that idea into the platform 
of the Democratic party of the Union, and they are now striving 
to have it incorporated into the legislation of Congress. 

In the politics of the day there are three distinct ideas or no- 
tions as to tariff legislation; re respectively by protec- 
tionists, free traders, and the tyled revenuereformer. The 
protectionist, while collecting the revenue necessary for the 
Government, would have the home market supplied by home 
labor, so far as-elimate, soil, and natural facilities would admit of 
its being done to advantage. The free trader, whether raising 
the revenue by direct taxes or by a tariff, would have the home 
market supplied by the poorest paid labor of the world, unless 
home labor would supply it at the same rate of wages. The 
revenue reformer, so called, judging by his acts in this Con- 
gress, would reform our tar so it would neither 

rotect home labor and its ind nor raise revenue h 

or the support of the Government. And he would then sup 

the deficiency by ferced leans in the shape of an income tax, 
or some other, which the Democratic party for twenty-five years 
has been denouncing as odious war taxes. With anannual im- 
portation of the ucts of foreign labor of over $850,000,000 in. 
valuation, and with a unive admitted party doctrine that 
duties on forsign ae be for revenue only, we find 
the party of such pro ous, with entire control of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government, unable to 
adjust duties on this immense 

— revenue for the current expenses of the Government. 

ns 


agent expenditures living or in social it pro- 
oe eae of the uniform and unbroken practice of the 
- ne eee ee ee 
peace, by scizing upon part annnal earnings of labor, 
ae ee and economy, and appropriate them 
to y in revenue for current expenses. The 
jean , without nar hep resort, by duties on imports 
raised t revenue for expenses of 
ernmont, in addition to the payment of two-thirdsof the national 
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debt of almost three thousand millions of dollars, and the an- 
nually increasing amount of ions. 

While the M ey tariff is a protective tariff, it is also a 
revenue tariff. Under its operations it is admitted that on the 
same amountof foreign imports it would raise from seventy-five 
to eighty millions of dollars more revenue than the Wilson bill, 
which passed this House asa tariff for revenue only. A tariff 
that neither raises sufficient revenue nor protects American 
labor in its competition with the poorest paid labor of the world, 
is claimed by the Democratic majority in this Congress to be the 
only constitutional method of adjusting the tariff. The one that 
raises suificient revenue and protects labor is denounced as a 
robber-baron tariff. 

The atest robber tariff this country can ever have is one 
that robs American labor of its employment, by permitting the 
products of the poverty-stricken labor of the world to supply 
our home market. That robbery brings want and misery to the 
fireside of thesonsof toil,and fills the land with the saddest of all 
sad sights inthis world’s pilgrimage—that of an honest man beg- 
ging in vain for employment in order that he may earn his daily 

read by his daily toil. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, 

Mr.S KDALE said: Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. GROW. LI should prefer to have the gentleman withhold 
his —— until I have concluded my remarks. I will then al- 
low to ask me any question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr.GROW then resumed and conclued his remarks, as above. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. [Mr. CRAIN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIN. I should like to have unanimous consent from 
the committee to use my time during the five-minute debate on 
the bill, as Iam not prepared to goon now. I desire the same 
courtesy which was extended to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCRAE}. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what section of the bill does the gen- 
tleman refer? 

Mr. CRAIN. [ will designate it when I come to it. 

the CHAIRMAN, How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire? 


Mr. CRAIN. Half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] 
asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed thirty minutes 
to debate the. bill after the consideration of it under the five- 
minute rule begins. 

R 7. PICKLER. What part does the gentleman wish to de- 

Mr. CRAIN. The appropriation for Indian schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lhope there will be no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the reading of the bill 

be commenced. 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
gentleman from New York [Mr. StTRAuvs]. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, in reporting this bill, have departed from all precedents 
in taking away from the Secretary of the Interior the discretion 
which has heretofore always been vested in him of deciding at 
what place bids shall be opened and warehouses established for 
the receipt. and examination of merchandise. That this is an 
unwarranted step onthe part of the committe I hope to provein 
the course of my remarks. 

The question involves a very plain and simple business propo- 
sition. The committee who have reported bill have been 
led into an error by the same communication from the Indian 
Commissioner which had in like manner previously misled the 
Secretaryof the Interior. It wasu the strength of this state- 
mentof the Commissioner that the Secretary of the Interior 

in March directed the warehouse in New York, for the 
tand examination of purchases for the Indian Department, 


to be closed. 

When. the heretofore successful bidders for these supplies in 
New York City learned of the action of the Secretary, they sent 
a@ remorstrance to me with the data, which I, in conjunction 
with a committee appointed by the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, to the Secretary. When we first 
approached him, while he accorded us a patient and respectful 

demeanor indicated that he considered it a waste of 


ed to recognize the 


eee 


eens 
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The Rperetars, however, took the papers, examined the situa- 
tion in its new light, and, after fully three weeks’ deliberation, 
eoncluded that his direction to close the New York warehouse 
was based on misleading information and was an error that would 
redound to the detriment of the Government’s interest. He 
therefore countermanded his previous order, inaletter addressed 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 31 last, as 
follows: 


After careful investigation, [deem it unwise to clese the New York ware- 
house. While more than one-half of the Indian supplies are furnished at 
Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly nearly ,000 worth of supplies 
in New York and in the East. 

It is entirely practicable to gocette mace gente, (1) as those which come 
from Chicago and the West, (2) as those which come from New York and 
the East. 

Chicago.should be headquarters for receivingsamples and for purchasing 
the goods which experience has shown are furnished at lowest prices in Chi- 
cago and the West; New York should be headquarters for receiving sam- 
ples and for purchasing those goods which experience has shown are fur- 
nished at lowest pricesin New York and the East. 

‘This will require two warehouses, but two warehouses will involve little 
more expense for inspecting, handling, and packing, ete.,than one. The 
failure to continue a purchasing agency in the immediate locality where 
heretofore nearly one-half of the supplies have been offered at lowest prices 
would be calculated to lessen facilities for competition among bidders, and 
a very slight per cent of increase on $800,000 worth of goods would muchex- 
ceed the amount saved by the use of a single warehouse. 

You will please preceed with the preparation for purchases upon the plan 
presented. 


That the same information which misled the Secretary of the 
Interior forms the sole basis of the Appropriation Committee's 
recommendation for the transfer to Chicago of the principal 
warehouse for the opening of bidsand delivery of merchandise, is 
evidenced by the following abstraet from the report which ac- 
eompanies this bill: 


The committee also recommend in the bill that the place of purchasing 
ands supplies be removed from New York to Chicago. It is believed 
by the ifice that this will bea measure of material economy in the 
cost of Warehouses, and also in transportation. The following letter from 
Hon. D. M. Browning, the able and efficient Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
explains this matter: 

‘‘ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
** Washington, March 12, 1994. 


“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receiptof your communication 
of this date, inquiring what suggestion I would make in. regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Indian supplies at a point west of New York, and 
what legislation is necessary in the premises, etc. 

‘IT have had this subject very recently underinvestigation by others, and 
have myself given it very careful consideration, the resultof which was that 
Irecommended to the honorable Secretary of the Interior that the ware- 
agaee in New York be abandoned and that one in its place be establishedin 

cago. 

* This recommendation was accompanied by a report showing that the pro- 
posed change would result almost certainly in a saving to the Government 
of at least $10,000 annually, perhaps much m 9re. 

* At first there was but one warehouse, an i that in New York, where bids 
were opened and contracts made, and from which large quantities were 
shipped. There was no warehouse in the West, goods delivered at points west 
of New York beinginspected and shipped from depots of various cities by an 
inspector appointed for the purpose. In recenty ears, however, goods deliv- 
ered in Chicago and other points West have been steadily increasing until 
the number of pac and their — considerably exceed the number 
and weight of those delivered in New York, and it is no loager possible to 
inspect and ship them properly from the depots as formerly. 

“At first desk room was obtained in a mercantile house in Chicago for the 
inspector during the shipping season, and he was given some assistance. 
Then a small room was hired; then it was found necessary to get enlarged 
Space and more help to meet the increasing demands, sothat at present two 
warehouses are in operation, one in New York during the entire year and 
one in Chicago eight months out of twelve. The cost of these warehouses 
for the present fiscal year, based upon actual expenditures up to date and 
= care’ estimates for the baiance of the year, will approximate as fol- 

ows: 
New York warehouse, twelve months.................... 
Chicago warehouse, eight months ........................-.- etna he . 


825, 100 
9, 876 


34, 976 

The rent of the New York warehouse alone is $7,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicagodevelo the fact that a warehouse much better adapted for the 
purpose than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 
and power elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office, 
for $4,500 per annum. 

“T believe, therefore, thatafter making aliberal allowamee for aliex 
the entire cost of a warehouse in the latter city would fall within 
effecting a of at least $10,000. As to the comparative prices between 
New York and on certain classes of goods, it is more difficult to 
form an opinion. Iam led to believe, however, upon ing and from re 
resentations made to me, that prices would be about as low in Chicago asin 


New York upon aimost everything. 
ina number of cases, because many 


*“ There can be no doubtabout 
articles have been and are now delivered in fully as cheap as in New 
turalimplements, wagons, 
are 


mses, 
24,000, 


York, and oftencheaper. Such articlesas 
and wagon fixtures, glass, olls, tinware, stoves, hardware of ali kinds, 

almost invariably offered by bidders delivered in Chicago in preference to 
other cities and at cheaper prices, although they have the option of deliver- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baitimore, St. Louis, St. . Sieux 
City, Omaha, or Kansas City. The coods about which there be aques- 
tion are such things as sugar, coffee, rice, clothing, dry g boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, etc., which, with some few have heretofore 
been delivered in New York. Butinr to even recent rience 
has led me to think there will be little, if any, difference between New York 


Whatever difference there might be will be more than offset by the differ- 


ence in the cost of tation, which on an average is about 30 centsper 
hundred from ee ce ale nae aes tee 
As about 6,000.00) pounds of t are shi from New York, 
iho caaaaeanicnentemmanetios cnathameseatiiontaael. an 
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‘* Viewed from an economical standpoint I consider the proposed change a 
wise one to make, and therefore made the recommendation to the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior quoted in the beginning of this letter. He has ap- 
proved this recommendation, and has authorized the rental of a suitabie 
warehouse in Chicago. Under this authority steps will at once be taken to 
surrender the New York warehouse and transfer the business to Chicago 

‘In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, ete., I 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary 

“Very respectfully, 








“D. M. BROWNING, 
** Commmesioner.'' 
‘Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
“Chairman Committee on Indian Affaire, 
** House of Representatives 
(Through the honorable Sec) etary of the Int 

The Secretary was also led to believe, as the total purchases 

for the Indian Department aggregated about two and a quarter 


millions, and New York bidders secured only about 800,000, 
that the remainder, about $1,400,000, was delivered at Chicago 
The facts are that the deliveries at Chicago were about $150,000, 
the balance of the amount being made up of flour, meat, cuttle 
on the hoof, etc., which were and are always delivered at the 
different agencies, as it is not practicable to examine such ex 
cepting at the point of ultimate delivery. The importance of 
Chicago as a point of delivery, therefore, falls from the assumed 
proportion of 70 per cent of the total supplies to less than 8 ver 
cent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his communication to 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, states: 

The rent of the New York warehouse alone is 97,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicago develop the fact that a warehouse much better adapted for the 
purpose than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 

wer elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this office for 

4,509 per annum 

The facts are that the Secretary of the Interior has ren‘ed a 
warehouse in New York, which he directed to be done immedi 
ately after reaching his decision of March 31 last, for the sum of 
$5,000. 

The Commissioner further states: 

Asto the comparative prices between New York and Chicago on certain 
classes of goods it is more difficult toform an opinion. [am led to belleve 
however, upon inquiry and from representations made to me (hat the prices 
would be about as low in Chicago as in New York upon almost everything. 


That this is contrary to experience is evidenced by the fact 
that all Indian contracts heretofore contained the following 
clause: 

Bids may be for delivery at New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, St 
Paul, Stoux City, Omaha, Kansas City, or Cariisle, Pa., to be specitied tn 
the bid, subject to inspection at such points as may be designated by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

In face of these con iitions, if goods had been as cheap in Chi 
eago as in New York, Chicago should have had successful bid- 
ders on more than $150,000 out of a million dollars, and New York 
could not have seeured the other $340,000. This comparison as- 
sumes (¢ssumes) the still greater iinportance when it is borne in 
mind, as the Secretary of the Interior informed me, that in ac- 
cepting bids the freight cost to Chicago was always a factor; 
henee Chicago bas had every advantage that New York has had. 

But if the bill would pass in its present form it would discrim- 
inate absolutely against New York City and the merchants and 
manufacturers who have heretofore received the bulk of the 
orders beeause they were the lowest bidders, would be compelled 
to udd to their prices the extra expense of taking samples to 
Chicago and the freightcost for the delivery of the goods. The 
Government's freight on all the merchandise from New York is 
a lump rate of 224 cents per hundred to Chicago. The rates in- 
dividual shippers have to pay on the same goods are 60 and 70 
cents, being mostly such as are classified by the transportation 
companies as first and second class. 

The total shipment of Indian goods from New York for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was 4,800,000 pounds, of which 
about 2, 100,000 pounds comes under the head of first-class freight, 
costing 70 cents per hundred, and 800,000 pounds at 60 cents 

r hundred, and 1,900,000 pounds at 25 cents per hundred. 
eawese the rates which have to be paid by individual ship- 
pers. The Government's transportation for these same goods 
would show the advantage of the Government over the individ- 
ual shipper, as follows: 





2, 100, 000 pounds, at a saving of 47 cents per cwt., makes................ 99,870 

800,009 pounds, at a saving of 3; cents per cwt.,makes_...-......._... 2, 960 
1,900,000 pounds, at a saving of 2 cents per cwt., Makes_...........__. 280 
COI, oe nt oreo akc iain cigs ee 


The Commissioner states in hisreport that the weight shipped 
‘rom New York is about 6,000,000 pounds, which would increase 
the difference to about $17,000. 

That New York City is the natural base of supplies for the 
class of goods above referred to is apparent from the fact that 
every as far back as statistics are obtainable, the New 
York bidders have been suceessfu! in procuring over 8&3 per 
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cent, Chicago at no time obtaining more than 15per cent. Chi- 
cago merchants have had the same advantage as the New York 
merchants, in so far as they could deliver at Chicago just as the 
New York bidders could deliver at New York. Now, to change 
the base of supplies to the point that has shown itself to be un- 
able to secure only 15 per cent of the total amount and take it 
away from the city that has always obtained 85 per cent is cer- 
tainly an act on the part of the Government of which no business 
man would bs guilty. 

It is a well-known fact thit large mercantile houses, whether 
they are situated in San Francisco, in Galveston, in St. Louis, in 
Chicago, in Omaha, or in any other of the cities of the country, 
find it indispensable to keep a purchasing agency in the city of 
New York. They would avoid this expense if it were nota penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy to do so. 

Ali must admit that in any business the Government has to 
transact, if it will pursue the course of the scccessful merchants 
it can not follow a better example. 

It must be borne in mind that all manufactured goods, such as 
shirts, clothing of every description, are gente specially made 
for the Indian Bureau, the bidders in the first instance only pre- 
paring samples of various descriptions and then manufacturing 
the quality upon which the bid is ultimately awarded. There- 
fore, if bids would only be opened in Chicago and goods could 


only be delivered there, it would necessitate the heretofore suc- | 


cessful bidders sending a corps of men there both for submitting 
the samples as well as for the ultimate delivery of the goods; 
and as it frequently happens that parts of a lot are rejected for 
one cause or another, chavo bidders would likewise have to take 
into consideration the reshipping of such back to New York and 
replacing them with satisfactory substitutes. 

All this risk and expense the New York bidders would neces- 
sarily have to add to the price of the goods, or desist from bid- 
ding altorether. In either case, the estimate that the Govern- 
ment would have to pay from 7} to 10 per cent more on its purchases 
than heretofore is certainly within bounds. 

Therefore, saving $10,000 on expenses and paying $75,000 more 
for purchases as a consequence is a business proposition which 
it does not require one to be amerchant in order to comprehend. 

The Government should have every available market in the 
country open for competition in procuring its supplies. This 
has always been the case even when there was but one ware- 
house for the opening of bids and comparison of samples, and 
that situated in New York City. Whenit was found necessary, 
in order to give every facility for bringing the sharpest compe- 
tition to bear upon prices, to — a warehouse at Chicago, the 
Secretary of the Interior, to whose discretion it was heretofore 
left how these purchases were to be conducted, never deemed it 
to be the interest of the Government tostrike out from the spec- 
ifications any of the other cities at which deliveries had been 
optional, which included not only New York and Chicago, but 
Baltimore, St. Louis, St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
and Carlisle, Pa. 

There is nothing in the experience of the Department which 
justifies a departure from the plans that have heretofere pre- 
vailed, and it was an entirely unnecessary, uncalled for, and, I 
may say, unprecedented interference with the discretion of the 
Secretary to attach to the appropriation clause a proviso that 
the principal warehouse should be located in Chicago. 

I now desire to have read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, in reply to one which I addressed to him, inquiring 
why he found it necessary to revoke this order closing the New 
York warehouse, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 8, 1894. 

DBAR Sirk: Your letter, inquiring about the location of the Indian ware- 
house, has been received. 

T have the honor to state, in reply, that during the past year the principal 
warehouse bas been located in New York City, while a second warehouse 
has been located inChicago. Aboutthe 10th of March I approved the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Commissioner to abandon the New York ware- 
house, Shortly thereafter I suspended this order, being satisfied that con- 
siderations not before brought to my attention should influence a determi- 
nation of the question. 

First. While it is true that a majority of the goods purchased for the use 
of the Indians is delivered at Chicago and in the West, it is also true that a 
very sinall portion of these sis actually delivered in Ch . Thevalue 
of the Chicago delivery is less than $150,000 per annum. The balance of the 
Western goods has no reference whatever to the Chicago market and is de- 
livered at the agencies. It does not come into the warehouse at all, and does 
not affect the problem of selecting the best place for a warehouse. 

Second. The delivery at the New York warehouse amounts to over $800,- 
000 perannum. While this is less than half of the entire delivery, it is more 
than four times as much as the delivery at the Chicago warehouse, and this 
is true, although under the vam. heretofore in force those in 
handling similar supplies at Chicago have had full Roe a to compete 
with those han supplies in the East. The fact that with almost equal 
facilities the oe ork warehouse has received over 8800,000 ng of sup- 
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York warehouse, and that it was the best pies for their purchase. The 
same sound business judgment which would induce a Chicago merchant to 
place a purchasing agent for these goods in New York»should govern — 
— of this Department in utilizing the best plan for making these p 

Third. A careful examination into the question of freight rates disclosed 
the fact that a large quantity of the goods from the New York warehouse 
was shi to southwestern points, and the freight rates from New York to 
those points is about the same as the freight rates from Chicago to those 

ints. As the goods would largely be shipped from New York to Chicago, 

f purchased at Chicago and placed in a warehouse there, the price for Chi- 

yo delivery must necessarily include the freight rate from New York to 
Chicago and also the expense of double cartage. 

Fourth. An investigation further led me to the conclusion that both of 
the warehouses couid be run at an expense of less than $10,000 more than it 
would cost to conduct a single warehouse. While the value of the goods 
delivered at the Chicago warehouse was comparatively small, their weight 
and character rendered it necessary to receive them at or. while the 
amount of the delivery at the New York warehouse, $809,000, was so large 
that the amount sought to be saved by abandoning the warehouse might 
readily have been lost by the nominal increase of 1 per cent upon the pur- 
chase price. 

Very respectfully, 
HOKE SMITH, Secrelary. 

Hon. Istpor STRAUS, M. C., 

House of Representatives. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STRAUS. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have an indistinct recollection 
that it was stated in the public prints that the Secretary of the 
Interior, after he had concluded to have this warehouse in New 
York, made the statement in substance that it should be in Chi- 
cago, but that the political pressure was so great that he had to 
have some regard for New Vork. 

Mr.STRAUS. There is absolutely no truth in that statement 
50 farasI know. I made a clear, plain business argument be- 
fore him, gave him data and figures. He took the papers and 
had them all gone over and investigated, and, after making in- 
vestigation, came to the conclusion that he had made an error, 
and wrote the letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affuirs, so 
informing him. That letter I have read in the forepart of my 
remarks. 

Mr. CANNONof Illinois. This statement, which I have some 
recollection of seeing in the newspapers, is another wicked mis- 
representation by the wicked newspapers, then? 

Mr. STRAUS. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Does not the letter which has 
just been read from the Secretary of the Interior indicate that 

e would be ‘‘ happy with either, were t’other dear charmer 
away ”? 

Mr. STRAUS. No, the letter of the Secretary is simply in 
answer to a business question, whether the interest of the Gov- 
ernment was best served by having one warehouse or two ware- 
houses. 

He had been misled in the belief that the cost of the New 
York warehouse could be saved; he had been misled to believe 
that the New York warehouse, being abolished, the same bid- 
ders who had been bidding in New York 7 would deliver at 
the same price and pay their own freight. I have shown inmy 
remarks that that would not be the case, but on the contrary, 
that while the Government carries these goods from New York 
at a round rate of 22} cents a hundred, it would cost the New 
Yorkers 65 to 75 cents a hundred; and as that price would have 
to be added to the cost of the goods, the Government, instead 
of being saved $13,000 by the removal, would be out $14,006 
a which is a difference of $27,000 in that one statement 

one. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not desire to trespass 
upon the time of the gentleman from New York, but before he 

ets through [ wish he would state where this information and 
Sota is that he has. 

Mr. STRAUS. [I have it. é 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Have you information and data 
as to the lettings of contracts this month in Chicago? 

Mr. STRAUS. I have within half an hour received a tele- 

ram from New York. If the gentleman wishes to hear it, | 


will read it to him. : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I am-looking for information. 

Mr. STRAUS. And I am trying to afford it to you. Within 
haif an hour I have received this telegram: 

Proposals for Indian supplies opened at New York 3ist May; award on 
sugar, coffee, rice, tea, beans, etc., approximating $200,000, made in or 
instance to New Yerk firms against numerous bidders from West. Posi- 
tion of grocers fully vindicated. 

Now, on the question of sugar—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You can not give me anything 
on the sugar question. In New York you have got everything 


you want on that. é 
Mr. STRAUS. Iam going to give you something on sugar. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. You can not give me anything 
on sugar. New York has got everything it wants on that. 
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Mr. STRAUS. I will give you some of it West. You do not 
seom to have enough either of money, or sugar, or anything 
there. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have never spoken about 
money. I have got no money. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PICKLER. Is this the Senate report on sugar? 

Mr. STRAUS. On the question of sugar, which forms one- 
third of the weight—I wish the gentleman from Washington 
to hear me. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I beg the pardon of the gen- 
tleman from New York. Another gentleman addressed me just 
at that moment, and I could not be disrespectful by not paying 
attention to the other gentleman (referring to Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana). 

Mr.STRAUS. That is all right. 
information about sugar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana— 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away. 

Mr. STRAUS. Sugar makes up aboutone-third of the weight 
carried from New York tothe Indians. The trust price of sugar 
is a twenty-fourth of a cent higherin Chicago than in New York. 
The freight rate from New York to Pine Ridge is $1.69 per hun- 
dred. The freight rate from Chicago to Pine Ridge is$1.60 per 
hundred. Therefore the Government makes on the purchase of 
sugar in New York alone 15 cents a hundred, which in one case 
is more than the entire sum the New York warehouse costs. 

Mr. WILSONof Washington. Whatdoesthe gentleman mean 
by the ‘‘trust price of sugar”? 

Mr. STRAUS. All the sugar, or the bulk of it, in this coun- 
try is sold by the trust, under certain regulations, and those reg- 
ulations make the price of sugar in Chicago a twenty-fourth of 
a cent higher than in New York. 

Mr. GEAR. If the gentleman will allow me, is it not true 
that the Pacific Slope partof the trust supplies the country west 
of the Missouri River with sugar? 

Mr. STRAUS. That 1 have no information on. 

Mr. GEAR. That is the fact. The merchants west of the 
Missouri River are supplied from the California part of the trust, 
and they add on the freight to make it equal to the same as it 
would be with the freight from New York. 

Mr. STRAUS. And I will guarantee that it is an amount suf- 
ficient to make the freight the same practically. 

Mr. GEAR. And latterly, I am reminded that a large part 
of the sugar comes from New Orleans as well as from the Slope, 
and ang get the same rate to Pine Ridge as they get from New 
York. 

Mr. STRAUS. That is an accurate statement, I think. 

Mr. GEAR. Youhave gotthe figuresof the New York trust? 

Mr. STRAUS. But as the Government has awarded the con- 
tract for another year in New York, itcertainly must follow that 
New York is the cheapest. 

Mr. GEAR. We have got a Democratic Government that 
favors the trust. 

Mr. WARNER. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, in answer 
to the gentleman from Lowa, I will state that the people in the 
Missouri Valley are being partially supplied, as he says, by San | 
Francisco, but to the remaining extent at the trust price at New 
York, the trust, however, supplying from New Orleans, and 
thereby covering a differsnce which goes neither to the Indians, 
the Government, or anybody else. 

Mr. STRAUS. Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Browning, in 
his communication of March 12 last, to which I have heretofore | 
referred, addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Indian | 
Affairs of this House, made it appear that there would bea sav- 
ing in freight of $18,000 by closing up the New York warehouse. | 
It has been clearly shown by the difference between the freight | 
rate of the Government and that of individual shippers there | 
would be a loss to the Government of $13,000, instead of a saving 
of $18,000, a difference of $31,000 in this item alone. I have no 
fault to find with the committee, who have-been misled by these | 
perverted statements. 

I can well understand that they must rely upon clerks and 
officers charged with the different duties upon whom their ap- 
propriations are based for facts and figures, but the statement: 
was imperfect, unfair, and therefore misleading. The Secretary | 
of the Interior undoubtedly has the interest of the Government | 
at heart as much as any member of the committee can have, and 
when he was convinced that the information upon which he 
based his order to close the New York warehouse was erroneous, 
corrected the mistake by countermanding his previous direc- 


I only wanted to give you 


} 





tions, and I trust that the chairman of this committee will show 
the same fairness by accepting the amendment which will be 
offered when the proper time arrives. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, there is just one point that I 
want to call to the attention of the committee—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will sus- 
. The gentleman is not recognized to debate the question. 

he Chair thought he rose to ask his colleague a question. 

Mr. QUIGG. I beg the Chair's pardon. It was at the sug- 
gestion of my colleague that I rose. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CurtTIs]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] has unanimous con- 
sent that he may have thirty minutes to discuss this bill when 
it is taken up by paragraphs and when the second section is 
under consideration. I desire to present the committee's side 
of the question and to answer any objections that may be made 
to that section, and [ therefore ask unanimous consent that i 
also be permitted to have half an hourafter the gentleman from 
Arkansas shall have addressed the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, pending that 
request I ask unanimous consent that when my colleague | Mr. 
DOOLITTLE] presents an amendment he may have thirty min- 
utes to debate it. 

There being no objection, both the requests of Mr. CURTIS 
and of Mr. WILSON of Washington were agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this 
matter will be reached again in the five-minute debate, [ take 
the floor now mainly for the purpose of presenting, to be read 
in my time, a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 

The memorial was read, as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
{Founded A. D. 1768. | 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 


May it please your honorable body, the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York or represents that the retention of the Indian ware- 
house and the opening of bids in the city of New York are demanded by the 
best interests of the Government for the following reasons: 

First. That about $1,000,000 of merchandise purchased in New York and de- 
livered here was drawn from products of the East, and would have to be 
drawn from the same source if bids were opened in Chicago and deliveries 
made there. 

Second. That the cost for freight on these goods if made by individual 
shippers would be about $24,200, which would necessarily have to be added 
thereto by the contractors. The actual cost to the Government for freight 
on the same goods to Chicago is €11,000, showing a saving on merchandise 
purchased in New York on freight alone of over $13,000. 

Third. That the Government received these suppl es in the East from first 
hands, and if contracted for in Chicago the inconvenience to the Eastern 
bidder would be such as to prohibit him from successfully competing, and 
which would result in the Government being obliged to pay two profits in- 
stead of one if purchased in this market. 

Fourth. All Western houses of prominence have resident agents in New 
York City for the purchase of these classes of goods required by the Indian 
Department. For this reason alone it would seem unwise for the Govern 
ment to withdraw its purchasing department from New York City. 

Fifth. By an order of the Hon, Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, of 
March 31, 1894, he recognized the right of the cityof New York to have the 
warehouse retained there for the purchase of supplies coming from the East, 
and that bidders in that section are entitled to the necessary facilities to 
make the most aivantageous offers to the Government. 

Sixth. That it is unusual to enact by law a change from a custom that has 
been in vogue in all the Departments of the Government, leaving it discre 
tionary with the Secretary of each Department to open bidsin his judgment 
at such places where the interests of the Government would be served. 

For the reasons above set forth the chamber of commerce earnestly prays 
your honorable body to strike out from House bill No. 6913, page 138, on lines 
1,2, and 3, the following: 

** Provided, That the office for purchasing goods and suppiles and the prin 
cipal depot shall be established at Chicago, and the bids shall be opened 
there.”’ 

And your memorialists in duty bound will ever pray. 

A. E. ORR, President. 
femal.) GEO. WILSON, Secretary. 
New YORK, May 8, 1894. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. 
STRAUS] has so thoroughly explained the grounds upon which 
we object to the provisions of the bill as it now stands that it 
would be superfluous for me te ask the attention of this commit- 
tee for any long period upen the same points. But, sir, | wish, 
in a weak way, to emphasize the position taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York and by the New York 
delegation upon this floor, and that is that the Department of 
the Interior should be left todo its business in the most busi- 
nesslike way—in that way which will secure to the Govern- 
ment in the most economical manner the best supplies supplied 
from the most convenient directions. 

We all know that the supplies for the Indian service 


aggre- 
gate millions upon millions of dollars. Now, sir, in the 


case of 


| private individuals engaged in similar business, having similar 
| purchases to make, they have their offices in different parts of 
| the country; they advertise for bids or receive propositions at 


different points, with the idea of taking advantage, so far as pos- 
sible, of local conditions in obtaining an economical supply of 
the articles which they desire. That has been the natural, the 
roper, I may say the inevitable, course of our own Government 
n regard to these matters, and as a result, not merely in New 
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York but at Chicago—because Chicago has grown to be a great 
distributing point—and at other cities have been established 
offices for the purpose of receiving proposals and of carrying on 
the business of the negotiations for and the forwarding of the 
goods required in the Indian service. 

The proposition now in the bill comes from the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], asking this House to interfere 
against the judgment of the Department of the Interior, and to 
tell that Department how itshall do its business. It is proposed 


that Congress shall sayto the Department of the Interior: ‘‘ In | 


the first place you do not know how to attend to the administra- 
tive duties of your own Department, and in the next place we 
propose to order you to do it in a way different from that in 
which such business is transacted by anybody not an idiot.” 

Now, sir, we want it understood that if this proposal was to 
shut up the office at Chicago, we should stand here just as 
strongly in opposition to it as we stand now against the propo- 
sition to shut up the office at New York. In other words, we 
believe that the only way in which the adrainistrative Depart- 
ments of this Government can be conducted effectively and eco- 
nomically is by putting the business responsibility for the con- 
ducting of each Department upon the head of it, and then letting 
him do his work by businesslike methods. And because it is 
not businesslike for us to interfere, in the way here proposes|, 
with the details of the Interior Department; because it is aot 
businesslike for us to interfere, to order that Department to do 
its business in a way that would not be sanctioned by any basi- 
ness man in this country—forthese reasons, and not becauge the 
proposition specially alfects New York, do we stand here pro- 
testing against it. 

Mr. SICKLES. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. SICKLES. Is there on the statute book any law direct- 
ing any Department of this Government where it shall purchase 
its supplies? 

Mr. WARNER. Ido not know that there is, but I do know 
that if there is, it is an interference with the business of the 


‘Department which should be wiped off the statute book. The 


Departments can not do their business properly in that way. 

Mr. SICKLES. Why, this is absolutely unprecedented. The 
Navy Department is left free, the War yey is left free, 
every Department of the Government is left free to purchase 


its supplies in the ctheapest market. This proposed legislation | 


is absolutely without precedent in the history of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not afact that the law new provides 
for the purchase of these su es in New York? 

Mr. SICKLES. No, sir; is no such law. 


Mr. WARNER. The Secretary of the Interior, in the ad- | 


ministrative conduct of his Department, has established agen- 
cies in New York and Chicago, just as the great wholesale deal- 
ers, each eof whom perhaps has less purchases to make than the 
Secretary of the Interior, establish their agencies in Boston, 
in New York, in Chicago, at whatever places they consider the 
best points supply for the goods they require. And you 
might just a8 well tella Chicago merchant that he must close 
his New York agency (and every Chicago merchant does have a 
New York agency which he utilizes for the same purpose for 
which the Secretary of the Interior must utilize a New York 
agency) as to tell the Secretary of the Interior that he shall 
have an office in one place or offices in two places, instead of 
leaving him to put the agencies for the transaction of his busi- 
ness at the places where most of that business is transacted and 
where it can be transacted most economically. 

So, Mr. Chairman, end where [f began. We stand here, not 
in protest specially against the removal of the agency from New 
York. Whenever the Departmentof the Interiorshall conclude 
that there is no a any use for an agency at the city of New 
York, however much we may differ with him we will admit that 
so far as this House is concerned, his judgment should not be 
interfered with. We stand here to-day not asking particularly 
that the office be retained at New York, but that this House 
shall not interfere to compel the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw his purchasing agency from the very place where, as 
the records of the eterter Daseunanas show, the most business 
can bo done in the most economical and most advan us man- 
ner for the Department, as well as for those who supply it with 

visions. 

Mr. SICKLES. My colleague will allow me to ask him 
whether he has pointed out the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have distinctly 


said that no lation on this subject is necessary? 


Mr. WARN I should have done so but for the fact that 
my colleague from New York [Mr. STRAvS] had presented that 
oes of the matter so admirably that I. ae 
ne say to be placed in comparison with his presentation 

e subject. 
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Mr. SICKLES. I Was not in the Hall at the beginning of the 
; discussion, and that was my reason forasking the question. Thé 
| Secretary of the Interior has said that no legislation of this 
kind is necessary. 
Mr. WARNER. No one claims for a moment that this is not 
a superfluous, volunteer, officious interference on our part with 
| a business which we have never before presumed to attend to, 
| and as to which the only parties who by official position and by 
| experience are competent to attend toit, resent the interference. 
Mr. GOLDZIER. When the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
| ordered the closing of the New York warehouse, why did you 
| interfere? Why did you not let him carry on his business in his 
| own way at that time? 
| Mr. WARNER. We went to the Commissioner of Indian 
their business 
Mr. GOLDZIER. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs had 
attended to his business and had ordered the closing of the New 
York warehouse. 
Mr. WARNER. And although the Commissioner of Indian 





| Atfaira and the Secretary of the Interior just because it was 


| Affairs had the advantage of the grest experience which comes 


from being a Chicago man, the astounding fact is that, after go- 
ing over the figures submitted, he concluded it was more eco- 
nomical to keep up the purchasing agencies at both New York 
and Chicago. And I venture to say that among all the argu- 
ments to be presented here in defense of the very peculiar pro- 
vision which my friend from Indiana has put into this bill, there 
will not be one application from a Chicago man that this Con- 
gress interfere with the Secretary of the Interior in order to 
getfor Chicago a little more trade. That is something as to 
which I believe Chicago and New York stand upon an equal 
footing of independence; and Chicago will stand by us in askiag 
that whatever the Secretary of the interior shall conclude to do 
ina matter of business like this, shall be left to be settled by 
him with those who are in the respective cities. 

Mr. REED. This seems to be amatittack by Indiana upon New 
York, with Illinois looking on. 

Mr. WARNER. I would not call it ‘‘an attack by Indiana 
upon New York,” because the attacks of the gentleman from In- 
diana are adjusted with such perfectevenness and equality that, 
like the rain from heaven, they fall alike upon the justand the un- 
just. {[ consider this notso much an attack as the result of the 
gentleman from Indiana having interested himself in a matter 
with which he really should have nothing to do. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Has the gentleman from New York heard 
of any Chicago merchant or any Chicago man-of any kind who 
has asked for the transfer of the warehouse to Chicago or for 
the closing of the New York warehouse? 

Mr. WARNER. I glad to have confirmed even in the 
shape of a question my own estimate of the independence and 
fairness of Chicago merchants and their representatives on this 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Then ons other question. How does it hap- 
pen that the great and mighty city of New York trembles so 
much, while the city of Chicago does not bother itself one way 
or the other about matter? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STRAUS. Will my colleague |Mr. WARNER] allow moe 
to answer that question? 

Mr. WARN My colleague can answer it so much better 
than I can, that I am glad to yield to him for that purpose. — 

Mr.STRAUS. There was no necessity for ~~ asking 
for anything, because the Indian Commissioner, an Illinois man, 
had already given Chicago all there was in it; and there was 
nothing more to ask for. : 

Mr. GOLDZIER. In other words, the proper officers of the 
Government had made a pro order, according to the argu- 
ment of the tleman from New York, and that is what New 
York is ki g about now. 

Mr. STRAUS. In answer to that—— 

Mr. WARNER. Iam afraid my friend from Chicago will lose 
the reputation I have been disposed to give him if I yield him 
more time. 

Mr. STRAUS. In answer to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Ullinois, let me tell him that he makes a mistake when he 
forgets that the Indian Commissioner is a subordinate officer of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior 
has been misled by the Indian Commissioner making a partial 
statement of the facts. But when the real state of facts was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Interior then he found it necessary 
to overrule the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for having mis- 
led him. 

Mr.GOLDZIER. AllI have to say on that point is that I am 
glad that New York possesses a board of trade and of transpor- 
tation which has been able ‘to show the Secretary of the Inte- 

mistake made by the Commissioner, ac- 
gentleman, in closing up that warehouse and 
avoiding these misfortunes for New York. 
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Mr. WARNER. It is the misfortunes of the Indians that we | cago, the freight must be covered, both out and back ut 
are trying to prevent. f ‘ will raise the price of the bids on these contracts 
I yield ten minutes of my time tothe gentlemanfrom Pt yl More than that, the statistics submitted, has since be 


vanilla. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania, Mr.Chairman,Idid not pro- 
pose touching on this question until the paragraph was reached; 
but in view of the discussion now taking place before the com- 
mittee I desire to enter my protest on this occasion against per- 
mitting the question becoming, like the tariff question, a local 
issue. 

IT have listened with a great deal of interest to the claims of 
Chicago and to the claims of New York, and from what we have 
heard one might suppose that those two cities comprise the en- 
tire country, and that no other merchants or factories or citi- 
zens of our country in any of its other parts are at all interested 
in the question as to where this one great Indian storehouse 
should be located except those two cities. 


There has been something very peculiar in the entire history | 


of this transaction when you consider it. Sometime ago, when 
Chicago determined that the New York branch house should 


be closed and have the one warehouse there, the merchants of | 


the district of the city which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent entered a protest against any such one-horse idea as that. 


In pursuance of their request I called on the Secretary of the | 


Interior, with two of my colleagues, and it was then that he 
found the issue did not lie simply between the citiesof New York 
and Chicago, but that there were other cities with as much as 
a million of inhabitants, and second only in manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the whole country, who were interested in 
this same question, and who insisted that their merchants and 
business men should be protected in their bids, as well as that 
the interests of the Indians themselves should be protected, by 
giving ample opportunity to these enterprising merchants to be 
represented in the annual bids before the Department. 

It was partly on this very information that the Secretary of 
the Interior reversed his former decision and decided to keep 
these two warehouses, both, for the benefit of the Dastern and 
the Western merchants. And now when the executive branch 
of the Government, which is vested with control over the mat- 
ter. is exercising the functions which our system of government 
confers upon it, we have Chicago coming and ena toannul 
the whole system on which the Government is founded. They 
propose to ‘take away that power which is granted by law to the 
executive branch of the Government and have the legislative 
branch usurp its functions. Thoy seek to force the Secretary 
of the Interior, after he has carefully weighed the matter, and 
heard not only from Chicagoand New York, but.also from Phila- 
delphia 

Mr. KIEFER. And St. Paul. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. And ‘St. Pauland other cities. 
When he has had all the information to govern on the subject, 
and makes a careful and well-digested decision to abandon one 
of the functions conferred upon him by the Constitution itsel{f— 
I say it is proposed byrepresentatives of Chicago in the halls of 
legislation to force theaction of theexecutive branch of the Gov- 
ment. It isnotonly wrong, but it is establishing a bad prece- 
dent. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. ‘Will the gentleman allow moe to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. The gentleman makes the statement that 
the representatives from Chicago have attempted to force ac- 
tion on this matter. I would like to ask the gentleman to name 





taken an active part in the matter. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Igather my information from 
the tenor of the remarks made on this ficor and the arguments 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. But let me say—— 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsyivania. Now [ have answered your 
question, I prefer to proceed. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is not only wrong in doctrine, 
but a dangerous precedent, when the legislative branch of the 
Government attempts to interfere with the Executive in any 

articular. Why have we Secretaries appointed for the various 
epartments and why hold them responsible for all the details 
and the functions of their office? It is because they have been 
endowed by law with this right, and we hold them responsible. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, others have set forth the facts of this case, 
and I will not repeat the statement as to what will bethe prac- 
tical result if this warehouse should be removed from New 
York. The price of the bids must be raised. The standard of 
the Government in regard togoods is always put at the highest 
int. Mamy goods that are manufactured in good faith are re- 
jected on purely technical grounds when submitted to the Gov- 
ernment inspection. If these goods have to be shipped to Chi- 


| proven by the bids opened in New York City, were not correct 





} Mr. QUIGG. 
any person representing Chicagoor the State of Illinois who has | 


| when they undertook to state that a greater number in amount 

| or value, and a greater quantity, would be bid for in Chicago. 
The bids that were opaned in the past week have utterly refuted 
that statemert, and we have it now that it is not only the fact 
that more bids are made in New York City, but that the freight 
rates from New York to Chicago will have to be added if the 
warehouse is removed there. I desire now, on behalf of the 

merchants of Philadelphia, and on behalf of the manufacturers 
of Philadelphia, to enter my protest against this proposed ac- 
tion; and when I quote the manufacturers of Philadelphia I am 
quoting the second largest interest in the United States in the 
quantity and value of the products manufactured. 

I say it will be awrong to the manufacturers of Philadelphia. 
It will be a wrong to the Indian Department and to the Indians 
| themselves. It will be a wrong to the taxpayers of our country. 
| If you make such conditions as it is proposed now to make, the 
bids on these contracts will be made higher, in order to cover 
| the want of facilities for the subjection of the goods to inspec 
tion in New York, which is the great center and nearest to the 
various manufacturing localities which abound in the Middle 
and New England States. 

Mr. WARNER. How much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. I want to give the gentleman from Chicago 
tag GOLDZIER] a chance to ask the question which he desires to 
ask. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I will reserve that. 

Mr. WARNER. Iam glad I[ have defended the gentleman so 
well. Iwill yield the remainder of my time to my colleague 
[Mr. QuIGG]. 

Mr. QUIGG. I should like to make an inquiry of the gent!e- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIGG. Iwish toask the gentleman if, when he prepared 
this report for the information of the House, he was not aware of 
the fact that the Secretary of the Interior had revoked this order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. QUIGG. Isimply wish to call the attention of the Mouse 
to the fact thatthe Committee on Indian Affairs, whether inten 
tionally or otherwise, were misleading the House concerning the 
attitude of the Interior Department on this subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As to whether the Committec on Indian Af 
fairs knew that the order had been revoked at the time that the 
report was ane, I will say that it is possible that they did 
not. I myself knew it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. If the gentleman will pemmit 
me in his time to say it, I will state, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, that I knew the order had been re 
voked at the time that report wasmade, and it was common talk. 
Everybody knew that the Secretary of the Interior had “ wig- 
gled in and wiggled out,” and you could not tell whether that 
snake was rome north or going south, on this question. Great 
political pressure had been brought to bear upon him, and he 
could not withstand it, and of course he revoked the order. The 
letter read at the desk here substantiates that. 

Mr. QUIGG. The point that I wish to bring to the attention 
of the committee 

Mr. MADDOX. Just one word. 

No; not just one word. The point I want to 
bring to the attention of the committee is, that it appears by the 
report which the Committee on Indian Affairs have presented 
to the House that the Interior Department wants this legisla- 
tion. So far as the Interior Department is concerned, it is rep- 
resented to the membersof this House as asking this legislation, 
as asking to have its hands tied, and desiring that the House 
shall instruct it not tohave liberty of action, not to buy its goods 
where it can get them cheapest, but that it be compelled, for 
all intents and purposes, to buy them in the city of Chicago; 
and the Interior Department is put on record in this report of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to the House as asking this 
legislation, when it is perfectly well known to the committee, 
and the chairman of the committee admits that he knew, that 
when this letter was inserted into this report the Department 
had reversed its policy upon an investigation of the facts, and 
the order of the Indian Commissioner had been reversed or re- 
voked by the Secretary of the Interior himsslf. Now, if the 

| gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. HOLMAN] and his commit- 

| tee had wanted to give to the House and this committee [ull in- 
| formation, why did they not insert in their report the letter of 
the Secretary, revoking the action of the Indian Commissioner. 

A gentleman hailing fromthe State of [llinois, and willing and 


| anxious:to-do business — 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. The letter wasin charge of the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. QUIGG. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The letter was 
aldressed to the Indian Bureau. It was not in charge of the 
gentleman from New York atall. It was an official letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs revoking the action of the Commissioner. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And was transmitted to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRAUS. No, sir. ‘ 

Mr. QUIGG. Onlyacopyof it. If the committee had wanted 
to give the House lightupon the subject, if they had wanted the 
House to act intelligently and had wanted to be fair, it does 
seem to me that as they have consumed a page and a half in the 
argument of that Illinois commissioner, they might have con- 
sumed a few inches more of space—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Withthe argument of aGeor- 
gia Secretary. 

Mr. QUIGG. No. That is where we have ‘got you.” 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You always have us. 

Mr. QUIGG. The Secretary of the Interior, after a full con- 
sideration of the whole subject, came to the conclusion that it 
would be economical to continue the New York warehouse. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Were youever before the com- 
mittee? Did you ever present any argument for New York? 

Mr. STRAUS. Will you allow me to reply? 

Mr. QUIGG. We did not suppose the committee was going 
to try to do such an insane thing—— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. You knew all about it—— 

Mr. QUIGG. We supposed that the action of the Secretary 
of the Interior would be conclusive, and that no committee would 
undertake to tell the a the Interior that he must buy 
his goods at a certain place. e did not suppose such a piece 
of insanity would be seriously proposed on the floor. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Do you say that you did not 
know anything sbout it? 

Mr. QUIGG. The first thing I ever knew—— 

Mr. WISLON of Washington began to repeat his question. 

Mr. QUIGG, You listen to me, if you want me to answer a 
question you have asked me. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. That is all right, but the gen- 
tlemap must not lose his temper. 

Mr. QUIGG,. If the gentleman will ask me a question he 
must not ask it until i have answered him. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But do not lose your temper. 

Mr. QUIGG. Iam notlosingmytemper. I am just as cool as 
a cucumber, and ‘‘ the pene from New York” replies that 
the first he knew that this committee pro to introduce any 
legislation to compel the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to buy 
his goods in a certain market, instead of any market where he 
chose, was the appearance of this report in the House about two 
weeks ago. 

Mr. MADDOX. Will you now yield to a question? 

Mr. QUIGG. Iam through now; I have nothing else to say, 
and will return any of my time remaining to my co.league. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It is a very brave thing to 
make a speech such as that, and then refuse to answer a ques- 
" Any man can make statements that are not borne out by 
the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GOLDZIER]. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Let us have fair play. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. QUIGG rose. 

Mr. SICKLES (to Mr. QuiGG). I ask you how much time do 
you want? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The gentlemanfrom New York 
has no time. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from New York was speak- 
ing in the time of his colleague. The Chair has now recognized 
the gentleman from Illinois, and the gentleman from Lllinois 
has the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Have I any time left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has fifteen minutes re- 


maining. 
—eT May I give it to the gentleman from New 
ork? 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other gentleman from 
New York has lost the floor. I rise to a point of order. 
Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to proceed, if I have the floor. 
The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will take their seats. 
Mr. SICKLES, I am also trying to get the gentleman from 
Washington time. 
Mr. WILSON of Washington. I will consume the time that 
I have from the committee. I do not want any gentleman to 


allow me time. I will get timeinmy own manner andin my own 


way. 

The CHAIRMAN. All gentleman will be seated. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; you have not. The gentleman 
from New York has ten minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. WARNER. I yield so much of that ten minutes as my 
colleague from New York —_ QUIGG] may care to use, in order 
to instruct the gentleman from Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, perhaps that gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. QUIGG] can instruct me, but the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] never can instruct me 
on any question. ae believes that he can instruct me or 
anyone else on any question at any time or upon any occasion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr. Chairman, so far as I had ae purpose I 
have said all that I want to say, but the gentleman from Wash- 
ington{Mr. WILSON] said a moment ago, if I understood him, 
that I had not stated the facts correctly. 

Mr. MADDOX. That is exactly what he said. 

Mr. QUIGG. Please do not interrupt me. 

Mr. MADDOX. If you will let me say half a dozen words it 
will settle the whole thing. You did make a misstatement, 
whether intentionally or not I do not know. 

Mr. QUIGG. I said simply this, in reply to the gentleman 
from Washington, that,so far as I was concerned, I did not know 
anything about this attempted legislation before the report 
came in, and, asI unders the gentleman from Washington, 
he stated that that was not true. Does he mean to say that I 
did have amy information of it before? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I trust the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. QuIGG] willfully understand me when I say that 
everybody else from New York had information in regard to 
this matter, and itis a little singular that a gentleman of your 
character, of your intelligence, of your earnestness, and your 
ability should have no knowledge whatever in regard to a mat- 
ter like this, pertaining to your own city. 

Mr. QUIGG. That is not the case at all. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The other gentleman from 
New York knew all about it. The gentleman's colleague[ Mr. 
STRAUS] appeared before the committee and made an argument, 
and it was supposed that all the gentlemen from New York 
knew about the matter, but I regret to learn that this gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. QuIGG] knew nothing whatever of a 
matter pertaining to his own city which he generally represents 
80 well here. 

Mr. STRAUS. I did appear before the committee, but I must 
confess that I spoke to deaf ears. 

Mr. QUIGG. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will take the verdict of 
my constituency on whatI doin their interest here. I did not 
suppose the committee intended to ask this House to instruct 
the Secretary of the Interior that he should not buy his supplies 
in the cheapest market, but that he must go to some particular 
market regardless of its advantages or disadvantages—— 

Mr. SICKLES. You had no right to expect that, because 
there is no such legislation on the statute books and never has 
been. 

Mr. QUIGG. No;I did not expect it. {had no reason tosup- 
pose that the committee would attempt to do anything so obvi- 
ously improper. I return what remains of his time to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Mr. Chairman, in this matter which = 
pears to be of such vast importance to the city of New York, 
need I state that I am heart and soul with the city of New York? 
I- would not for all the world hurt that village. [Laughter.] 
New York is just now about to bloom out, to shed its swaddling 
clothes, and by and by it will burst forth into the ‘‘ Greater New 
York,” and who with a heart in him would desire to check those 
vast ambitions? ({Laughter.] The ‘‘Greater New York” gota 
blow a few years ago when the World’s Columbian Exposition 
did not go there but went to Chicago. pang) The only 
thing which averted a sad disaster at that time was the little 
appendix of a naval review tail which was provided in order to 
quiet the good New Yorkers. [Laughter.] 

Another serious blow Iam told was given to ‘Greater New 
York” when a few weeks ago one of the most prosperous mer- 
chants in bananas and peanuts threatened to move his place of 
business from Fourteenth street and Broadway to a city which 
has always been a rival to New York’s greatness—Hoboken, N. 
J. [Laughter.] The united efforts of prominent merchants 

oined with the resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce an 
of Trade, succeeded in averting the disaster, and New York 
peanut and banana peddling interests remained intact. 

Now, once more the ‘‘ Greater New York ” is threatened, seri- 
ously threatened. The Indian Commissioner dares to attempt 
to rob New York of its birthright, the Indian warehouse. Is it 
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to be wondered at that ‘‘ Greater New York ” quakes in its boots? 
And what a measly, miserly, miserable excuse the Indian Com- 
missioner gives for attempting to move the warehouse to Chi- 
cago, the mere fact that Chicago is about a thousand miles or so 
nearer to the Indians! How can that excuse count foranything 
when in the one scale is the greatness of New York and in the 
other scale the Indian? And once more, Mr. Chairman, has the 
Commissioner forgotten that New York itself is the home of Lo, 
the poor Indian? Has he forgotten the great Tammany tribe? 
[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, when supplies are in question, Tammany ought 
never to be forgotten. [Great laughter.] Let me assure you, 
gentlemen from New York, that [amyours heart and soul. Do 
not yield one inch of your right. Do not yield one warehouse, 
nor one stone ofa warehouse, nor a single, solitary Indian. 
Laughter.] Where should the warehouse be if not in New 

ork? Shallit go,asmy friend Mr. TIM CAMPBELL says, to the 
‘Chicago guerrillas,”who gobble up everything in sight? No; 
not while the red blood courses through any New York states- 
man’s veins! 

You may be divided, gentiemen, on the tariff; you may vote on 
different sides of abanking question, but when it comes to hang- 
ing on to the [Indian warehouse at New York, stand united, fast, 
and firm. asebiee and applause.] Once more, gentlemen, 
let me say, in this fight [am with you. May victory perch on 
your banner; and let your war cry be, ‘‘ Give us the Indian ware- 

— or give us death!” [Long continued laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I shall detain 
the House buta moment. By way of reply to my friend from New 
York relative to the action of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in regard to this matter, I have only to say for myself as one 
member of the committee that we gave this matter consider- 
able attention. The gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAUS] 
was accorded a hearing before the committee at his own request. 
He came before the committee and made the same argument in 
— particulars that he has made in his speech to-day in this 

ouse. 

Ido not know that it is true that he spoke to ‘‘deaf ears.” 
He spoke a good while; and if he was speaking to deaf ears, he 
might have saved himself had he known that to be the fact. 
But at any rate the gentleman himself will testify, I know, that 
he was accorded every courtesy at the handsof the Indian Com- 
mittee in the making of his argument in behalf of the retention 
of the warehouseat New York. No other gentleman represent- 
ing the city of New York appeared before the committee at that 
time, or on any other occasion during the sessions of the com- 
mittee, to present arguments in behalf of the retention of this 
warehouse at New York. Apart from the gentleman from New 
York, no one said anything upon the subject until this day. 

Now, whether this warehouse shall be removed to Chicago or 
shall remain in New York is, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, a matter of absolute indifference. Butit does seem to 
me that these gentlemen who are so earnest and solicitous to- 
day, now that the bill is before the Committee of the Whole, 
might have appeared before the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and might have requested the committee to listen to them, 
which would have been done with greatest pleasure. Yet here 
to-day Representatives from New York rise and makean attack 
upon the Committee on Indian Affairs for reporting a measure 
which was reported before the letter of the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior was givento the public. I venture the assertion, 
without having had any consultation with any member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, that not a single member of that 
committee ever heard of that letter untilto-day. I do notknow 
whether my friend, the chairman of the committee, Mr. HoL- 
MAN, ever heard of it or not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. IthinkI had heardofit. ~ 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Now, what does that letter 
indicate? 

Mr. STRAUS rose. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRAUS]; he was very courteous to me. 

Mr. STRAUS. One moment only, because I do not wish to 
have any misapprehension. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not want any. 

Mr. STRAUS. There were two letters here from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. One, which was addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 1 made your committee aware of 
{if you were not aware of it) in time. Another and subsequent 
letter was addressed to me. I desire that there shall be nocon- 
fusion on this subject. I want it correctly understood. 

Mr. MADDOX. As one member of the committee, I want to 
say that I never heard of that letter at all. The chairman may 
have known of it; but I never heard of it. Furthermore, we 
had agreed upon putting this clause in the bill for the removal 
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of this warehouse before the gentleman from New York ever 
appeared before the committee. In reply to the statement cf 
the gentleman from New York that the committee was trying 
to misrepresent the facts, I will say, so far as concerns myself 
and all the other members of the committee whom I have con- 
sulted, that none of us knew that the Secretary of the Interior 
had ever written any such letter. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WILSON] allow measingle question? Is itnotamatter of record 
that the letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs is under date of March 31, 18942 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And that the report of your bill is under 
date of April 30, 1894, a whole month later? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Therefore, if your committee did not have 
before it that letter of the Secretary of the Interior to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, it becomes a question why it was not 
submitted to your committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that we have been considering this 
bill since December. It has been the subject of many changes. 
There have been efforts to ingraft upon it different ideas and 
different policies. We havechangedit many times. The mat- 
ter relative to the Chicago warehouse came up, I think, in Feb- 
ruary, though I may be mistaken as to the exact date. But be 
that as it may, it has been well known that since the Committee 
on Indian Affairs settled upon the policy of placing in this bill 
a provision for the removal of the warehouse to Chicago the 
Secretary of the Interior has been besieged in season and out of 
season, day after day, by powerful political influences, to secure 
a revocation of the action that had already been taken. 

The parties interested in this matter have gone farther; they 
have reached out to your city, seeking the intluence of Philadel- 
phia in this matter. They have gone farther than that; they 
have reached out to Cincinnati and telegraphed to members of 
that delegation ‘‘ for aid to defeat Chicago in its effort to obtain 
this poor, pitiful little warehouse.” And so the great Quaker 
City, of which you, sir [referring to Mr. BINGHAM}, are an hon- 
orable representative, has entered into the fight; Cincinnati 
has entered into it; New York has entered into it, to keep Chi- 
cago from having a little warehouse for the distribution of these 
Indian supplies. Is it not a great business? Is it not, [ repeat, 
a great business on the part of the American Congress to en- 
gage in this sort of enterprise? 

Mr. QUIGG. That is just the point we are making. 

Mr. STRAUS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Always with the greatest pleas- 
ure I yield to my fellow-members, and to my friend from New 
York, who yielded to me so handsomely, I only desire to be swift 
in returning the courtesy. 

Mr. STRAUS. Do not you think that there isa very peculiar 
relationship between the fact that the letter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
which was to overrule a letter previously submitted by the In- 
dian Commissioner to that committee, failed to reach the com- 
mittee, or rather was it not rather derelict on the part of the 
Commissioner to fail to call it to theattention of the com mittee? 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Washington will per- 
mit me 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN (to Mr. STRAUS). When you came before the 
committee some time ago, do you remember whether you read 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior revoking the transfer 
of the warehouse to Chicago? 

Mr. STRAUS. I did, sir. I not only read it, but was much 
surprised that it should have crept into the bill when the rea- 
son for putting it there was based on a communication from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior, 
his superior officer, who had overruled it, and failed to notify 








you. 

: Mr. HOLMAN. My friend should remember that he submit- 
ted that letter to the committee; and that the committee, in 
making its report, thought it proper to present such documents 
as it indorsed and approved of. 

Mr. TRACEY. Will the gentleman from Washington yield 
to me to ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. TRACEY. The opinion already expressed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, generally, indicates that there will be no 
objection to striking this out of the bill. Now, if the chairman 
will agree to that, it seems to me we might avoid a somewhat 
needless discussion. , 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have heard no observation of that kind 
made. [Laughter.]} 
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Mr. TRACEY. I thought there had been several. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I listened with a great dealof interest to the 
speech of the gentleman from Chicago, but it has not succeeded 
in convincing me. 

Mr. CANNON of Lilinois. I wish toexpress the hope that the 
gentleman from Indiana will consent to it, for it costs only $28,- 
000 to quictthese New York gentlemen, and as thatis the amount 
involved, I hope you will consent to strike it out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is only the cost of striking it out—$28,- 
000 to the Treasury—if the committee is prepared to do that. 

Mr. STRAUS. I have clearly shown, I think, that the Gov- 
ernment will lose $31,000 and probably $75,000 in addition, by at- 
tempting to save the $28,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend’s argument is very lucid, very in- 
coves and our friends from New York are always lucid and 
interesting in their statements. They argue these subjects ex- 
ceedingly well, but I do not think the committee is quite con- 
vinced. 

Mr. STRAUS. ‘Convince a man against his will,” etc. 
(Laughter. | 

Mr, WILSON of Washington. Now, Mr. Chairman, these con- 
stant interruptions have somewhat diverted me in theargument 
{ had intended to pursue. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. Give us something about the Con- 
stitution. ‘ 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, there is only one thing 
else that might be talked about. The gentleman suggests one 
thing we have left out of the bill, and that is thé Constitution. 
i will leave that to him to argue. 

Now, sir, all I rose for was to defend the action of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I do not believe, and I speak some- 
what advisedly, after the various consultations we have had in 
the committee room, that there is one le member of that com- 
mittee who has been actuated by any motive than that 
which they think for the best interests of this service. 

Mr. STRAUS. I believe that. I have never doubted it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Every memberof the commit- 
tee honors and loves the “greater New York,” while we, all 
frem the West, as Western members, feel alsoapride and glory 
in that magnificent city, the great commercial rival of New 
York, Chicago. We have thought in this matter only to select 
whut would seem to be the best ‘ibuti for these sup- 
lies, hoping that we could gradually the supply point a 

ittle farther west from time to now; er on, 
perhaps, Omaha, St. Paul, or Minneapolis. 

We were looking only to the good of the service and the sav- 
ing of expenditure, get closer and closer to the reservations, 
to the points where supplies are to bedistributed. Already, I 
believe, we distribute cattle to the Indians from Kansas City; 
und it has been thought wise and best to do so; and until these 
great and powerful influences get to work before the Secretary 
of the Interior, there was absolutely no dissension of ion 
other than that which perhaps grew out of honorable rivalry 
between the great cities of New York and Chi ; 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to be drawn into this 
debate at this time. I only arose for the purpose of defending 
the committee from what seemed to me an unjust attack for the 
action taken in this matter by the committee. Whatever has 
been done I know has been done with the best motives, and from 
infosmation received from what seemed to the committee the 
best. interest of the Indian service. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, this isa business proposition 
that ought not to excite the measure of feeling that seems to be 
manifested here on the floor. The United States, by reason of 
its relation to certain of the Indian tribes, isannually a purchaser, 
in our markets, of nearly $3,000,000 worth of merchandise. That 
merchandise consists of groceries, provisions, cattle, hogs, farm- 
ing utensils, and clothing. Ought it not to buy in the best mar- 
ket? And is not the best market the market of Chicago? The 
time’ was when that statement would not be the truth, but that 
time has passed. 

Ths time was when New York was the great mart of the 
United States, but that is not true now. In Chicago to-day 
there are mercantile establishments that sell more goods by 
$10,000,000 annually than any like establishment elsewhere in 
the United States. Chicago to-day is the great cattle market. 
It is the great market for provisions. It is the great wheatand 
flour market, and in fact it is the greatmarket where these par- 
ticular supplies that the Government must purchase are to be 
had in sama quantities and frem first hands. Why should 
not the Government establish its chief purchasing agency there? 

This subject seems to affect these from ‘New York 
in u sentimental way rather than in a business way. They feel 
something of chagrin that the star of empire should be taking 
its way-so far ing of chagrin at the 


westward. They feel 
thought that the city of New York is a its commercial 
prowess. They look askance and with something of disappro- 
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bation upon the fact that Chicago to-day is the great commer- 
cial port of the United States; that during the six months in 
the year when its port is open its tonnage is greater than that 
of the city of New York, and it will soon be first in population, 
as it is now first in trade. 

Now, it looks to me as if this Government ought to establish, 
as its chief purchasing place, this great market where it can 
find, in greatest abundance to choose from, the supplies that it 
needs, and where it can have the greatest possible competition 
among those who want to sell. I hope no amendment will be 
made to this bill, and that these three lines, against which the 
Chamberof Commerce of New York and the delegation from the 
city of New York so seriously protest, will be permitted to re- 
tain their place in this bill. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from lowa re- 
ferred to commodities bought in Clicago,and among them 
he mentioned cattle. Of course, that is one of the largest pur- 
chases of the Indian Department, but every head ofcattle bought 
by the Indian ent must be delivered on the hoof at the 
various Indian agencies, and so that should not ceme into the 

ideration of this question at all. 

Mr. HEPBURN. the gentleman will permit me, the men 
who sell these catile are dealers in the Chicago markets, and 
there is where they go with their cattle. Not, perhaps, these 
particular cattle which will be delivered at the various agen- 
cies; but that is the great cattle market, and theomen who en- 
gage in that business are the dealers at Chicago. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
the cattle purchased for the Indian agencies are purchased in 
Kansas City. 

A MEMBER. In St. Louis. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, [hope we may now proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WEA K. I wish to make some remarks in the gen- 
eral debate on the bili. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We are not closing the general debate to- 


ht. 
— WEADOCK. With the understanding that I may go on 
with the general debate to-morrow, I have no objection. 

nigh ; D. How far does the gentleman propose to proceed 
to-night 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the reading of the bill will continue 
until 5e'clock. The first part of the bill is not of any special 
interest at all. We will not reach any of the important provi- 
sion before 5 o'clock, I think. 

Mr. REED. What will become of the general debate? 

Mr. WEADOCK. That would close general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Clerk begins to read the bill by 

the general debate will be closed. 

Mr. LMAWN. I thought it was understood that it should 
not operate in that way in this instance; and [ask simply that 
the r of the bill continue until some provision is reached 
which men desire to 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] make that request? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The request, as I understand it, is that general 
debate may — — at the pleasure of any gentleman during 
the reading of the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the reading of the bill proceed, and 
that when any vision is reached that gentlemen desire to dis- 
cuss it may be debated. 

Mr. REED. Well, but who is todecide what will be reasona- 
ble? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Any gentleman may move to cut off general 
debate. Of course that may be done. 2 

Mr. REED. Then it does not bring it under the five-minute 
rule? 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the present we will just proceed with 
the reading of the bill, for the first part of it is not subject to 
any objection. 

Mr. REED. But that will cut off any gentleman who wishes 
to debate the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading of tho bill can not be pro- 
ceeded with until general debate is closed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the gentleman from Michigan 
may have half an hour to-morrow. 

. WEADOCK. I want an hour, and others may want time. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Andastothe provisions touching the schools, 
and the last provision of the bill, touching the warehouse, I ask 
that on each of these provisions that further debate shall be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. REED. I shall object to any arrangement unless it be 
that the committee rise and that we go on with general debate. 
Gentlemen are entitled to it after having the ex Ss made 
in the House that general debate would not be to-day. i 
think that the committee should rise. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. If no other gentleman desires to speak at 
this time I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr.O’Nir. of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had underconsideration the 
bill (4. R. 6913) had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Pending that 

The SPEAKER. Pending that,no business can be transacted 
except by unanimous consent. The Chair will submit to the 
House the following personal requests. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimeus consent, leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. TERRY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BELTZHOOVER, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 
and 

To Mr. TYLER, indefinitely. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

IMMIGRATION AND CONTRACT LABOR. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Ioffer the resolution, which I send 
up. 

"The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimousconsent for 
the consideration of a resolution which the Clerk wil! read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of-the Treasury be, and is hereby; requested 
to transmit to this House all rules and regulations issued by him or by his 
authority to govern the action of officers char with the administration 
of the immigration and contract-labor laws; also the number of alien im 
migrants that have been refused landing in the United States, and the 
reasons for such refusal in each case; also, to inform the House as to what 
construction has been placed upon the provision in section 5 of the immi- 
gration act approved February 26, 1885, as amended by the fifth section of 
the act approved March 3, 1891, “that nothing in this act shall be construed 
as prohibiting any individual from assisting any member of his family to 
migrate from any foreign country to the United States for the purpose of 
settlement here,”’ and who are considered members of the same family in 
the administration of the law; also, whether in the administration of said 
laws the decisions of the courts are regarded by said officers as authorita- 
tive; also, whether in cases where immigrants have been refused landing, 
or have been deported for violation of the contract-labor laws, proper steps 
have been taken for the prosecution of the employer or other person at 
whose instigation such persons have sought to come to the United States 
upon a promise or contract for work, and what measures have been taken 
by the Treasury Department or its officers in such cases to obtain testi- 
mony necessary to convict such violators of the contract-labor laws. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Read the report. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman report this resolution 
for adoption, or report a resolution in lieu of this? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. The report will disclose what is de- 
sired. 

The report (by Mr. GEISSENHAINER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, towhom was referred 
the resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information 
regarding the enforcementof the immigration and alien contract-labor laws, 
beg leave to report that they have carefully examined the same and recom- 
mend its passage with the following amendments: 

On page 1, in line 17, strike out the words ‘in each case’ and substitute 
the words “collectively stated,” and in line 15, after the word “ States,’ in- 
eert “‘at the port of New York,”’ so that it will read: 

‘Also the number of alien immigrants that have been refused landing in 
the United States atthe port of New York, andthe reasons for such refusal, 
collectively stated; and furthermore recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing additional resolution: 

*- Whereas, owing tothe changed conditions with respect to immigration to 
the United States; and 

“ Whereas in the data that has been heretofore furnished from the Treas- 
ury Department relative thereto, the fact is disclosed that the existing im- 
migration laws fail to meet several important objects for which the same 
Were enacted; and 

“ Whereas it is, practically speaking, impossible to intelligently present 
amendments thereto that wi!l cure such defects unless aninspection of the 
eS and actual workings of the law atthe chief port of entry, New 

ork, bemade: Therefore, 

.** Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be, and 
the sameis hereby, authorized and directed to visit Ellis Isiand,,in New York 
Harbor, for the purpose of investigating the changed conditions aforesaid 
with reference to immigration, and to personally inspect the methods of 
landing, character of immigrants, with authority to send for and examine 
persons, books, and papers, and to administer oaths to witnesses for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining in what respect any existing lawsand methods may be 
so amended as to fairly carry out the objects and purposes of said laws and 
policy of the country with reference thereto; and that the sum of 8560, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary tocarry out the objects of this resolution, 
be, and the same is hereby,appropriated from the contingent fund of the 
House to defray the ena of this investigation, and the Clerk of the 
ae is hereby directed to advance said sum to the chairman of the com- 
ttee.”’ 


Mr. REED. I would like to ask, before consent is given, 
whether it is the intention of the members of the committee to 
be absent from the sittings of the House. 

Fon GEISSENHAINER. I suppose they will necessarily be 
absent. 

Mr. REED. And it is understood that that is not to be ac- 
eounted for on the ground of ‘‘ sickness in family.” [{Laughter.] 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. It will be accounted for as “‘ absent 
on public business.” 
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Mr. REED. And you donot intend tolose your money for the 
days,you spend over there? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. 
hope not. 








} 


With your kind permission, we 
Mr. REED. Do you intend to account for it as *‘ sickness ” 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Well, if any of the members are 
| affected by contagion while making thisinvestigation I suppose 
' they will have that right. {Laughter.| 
Mr. REED. But as tg the rest—ihose whodo not be 
from contagion? 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. 
no charge to the House. 

Mr. REED. With the understanding, Mr. Speaker, that the 

| committee are to be honest in this, I have no objection to these 
gentleman going over there, but I do not want it to appear in 

the certificates when we get them as “sickness in family.” 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I wili ask the gentleman from 
New Jersey whether he intends to visit the immigration office 
at Norfolk? We have recently established one there for the 
sake of giving a man an office, although there has not been an 
| immigrant landed there for a hundred years. 
| Mr. REED. I suppose the committee will investigate that 

question—of how an immigration office works where there are no 
immigrants. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. If we have the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the amendment re 
the charge of desertion from the record of J. H. Hitchens, late 
cabin steward, United States Navy—to the Commitice on Naval 

| Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOKER of 


ome SICK 


Thos2 who remain at home will be 











ported to the original resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

TheSPEAKER. There is another resolution, the one repo: 
from the committee. : 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. GEISSENHAINER, a motion toreconsider 
the votes by which the resolutions were severally agreed to was 
laid on the table. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN (at 4 o'clock 
and 34 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


ad 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, a bill and resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (A. R. 7373) granting a pension to all 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who have 
reached the age of 62 years—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CANNON of Illinois: A concurrent resolution to print 
20,000 copies of the special report of the Bureau of Education 
entitled Abnormal Man—to the Committee on Printing. 





PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 7374) for the relief of Jefferson 
H. Montgomery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS of Oregon: A bill (H. R. 7375) for the relief of 
James W. Ralls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill(H. R. 7376) to remove 


New York: A bill (H. R. 7377) granting 
a pension to Lucinda Wilkinson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H.R. 7378) granting a pension to 
James V. Burch—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7379) granting in- 
crease of pension to John F. Early—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 





Under clause lof Rule XXTI, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Evidence to accompany House bill 
7364—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: Petition of W.G. Manderville and 7 
others, citizens of Lowville, N. Y., asking for suppression of lot- 
tery traffic—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of numerous citizens of Shurps- 
ville, Rockwayville, Allegheny, Scranton, and Allentown, all of 
Pennsylvania; of 39 citizens of Flora, [il.; 81 of Keyser, W. Va.; 
94 of Lorain, Ohio; 30 of Milwaukee, Wis.; 320f Cheyenne, Wyo.; 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
21 of Tipton, Ind., and 94 of Little Rock, Ark., for the passage of 
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House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of railroad em- 
Payee—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

y Mr. LAYTON: Petition of C. W. Nesler and 31 other citi- 
zens of Sidney, Ohio, and members of fraternal beneficiary so- 
cieties and orders, praying that all such associations and orders 
shall be exempt from taxation in any form—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also,wesolution of citizens of San Francisco, Cal., adopted ata 
mass meeting, pa against a billefor refunding the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad debt, etc.—to the Committee on the Pacific 
Railroads. 

By. Mr. MCDEARMON (by request): Petition of T. H. Law- 
rence and others, of Gibson County, and Asa Dickey, of Dyer 
County, both of Tennessee, protesting against taxing incomes 
= fraternal beneficiary orders—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. PENCE: Petition of citizens of South Bend, Wash., 
in favor of silver coinage, etc.—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of Branch 25, San Francisco, Cal., Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, in favor of coinage of silver, etc.—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr.SHERMAN: Petition of 60citizens of New York State, 
and of R. L. Loucks and 15 others, of Herkimer County, N. Y., 
for the control of telegraph and telephone lines by the Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE: Resolution of United Presby- 
terian Church of Pennsylvania, against the admission of Utah 
as a State—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Stanley Council, Royal Arca- 
num, of New York City, for amendment to income-tax provisions 
which shall exempt from its effects fraternal beneficiary asso- 
ciations-—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


FRIDAY, June 8; 1894. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

Tne Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Randolph County, Mo., praying that in the passage of 
any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds of mu- 
tual life insurance companies and associations may be exempted 
from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of legislatiun 
authorizing and empowering the citizens of the United States 
to go upon grants of land made by the — and Mexican 
Governments within the boundaries of New Mexico or else- 
where, and mine for precious metals; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DIXON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington County, R. I., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation: 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VILAS presented petitions of Russell Baxter and 2) 
other citizens of West. Superior; of George F. Dickinson and 
sundry other citizens of Oshkosh; of G. H. Holliday and sundry 
other citizens of Princeton, and of W. J. Putman and sundry 
other citizens of Berlin, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying 
that the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
- Mr. PA N. I present the petition of E. Crofton Fox and 
other leading citizens of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying that 
the funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations 
be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of the 
pending tariff bill. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Or- 
ange County, Va., praying that in the of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the ds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of War- 
ren County, Miss., praying t In the of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. ALLISON. I present a petition numerously signed by a 
great number of members of the Hay and Straw Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, praying for the retention of 
the present duty on hay. As that question is likely to come up 
in the Senate to-day, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin —— petitions of sundry 
citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., praying that mutual life insurance 
companies and associations be ena from the proposed in- 
come-tax proyision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented petitions of Chas. H. Englesby 
and sundry other citizens of Codington; of T. H. Hollister and 
sundry other citizens of Minnehaba; of L. K. Larson and sundry 
other citizens of Del Rapids; of E. Kramer and sundry cther 
citizens of Madison; of J. H. Humphrey and sundry other citi- 
zens of Groton, and of E. D. Morcony and sundry other citizens 
of Sioux Falls, all in the State of South Dakota, praying that the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
empted from the proposed income-tax provision of the pending 
tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of the Commercial 
Club, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation authorizing and empowering the citizens of the United 
States to go upon grants of land made by the Spanish and Mexi- 
can Governments, within the boundaries of New Mexico, or else- 
where, and mine for precious metais; which was referred t» the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LODGE. I present the petition of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association, composed of twenty-six companies doing 
business in Massachusetts, praying that life insurance companies 
be exempted from taxation. The petitioners set forth that— 

The business of life insurance is largely beneficent and for the express 
benefit of dependent ones; and itshould appeal to theconsiderate judgment 
of your body, and not be burdened with exactions which will increase the 
cost for those who seek to provide for others through its agency. 

The petition is signed by the president and secretary of the 
board of Massachusetts underwriters, composed, as [have said, of 
twenty-six companies. I move thatthe petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of Frederic I. Winslow and 
sundry other citizens of Walden; of Oliver E, Treat and sundry 
other citizens of Everett; of F. H. Salisbury and sundry other 
citizens of Maynard; of L. H. Whipple and sundry other citi- 
zens of Needham; and of A. G. Griffin and sundry other citi- 
zens of Somerville, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
that the pending tariff bill be soamended ‘‘ that fraternal bene- 

ficiary societies, orders or associations, operating upon the lodge 
system and providing for the paymentof life, sick, accident, and 
other benefits tothe members, and dependents of such members, 
shall be exempt from all the provisionsof the bill requiring tax- 
ation in any form;” which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of David W. Noyes and 43 other 
citizens of Massachusetts; of Richard F. Barrett and 22 other 
citizens of Massachusetts; of George French and 45 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts; of William P. Mitchell and 44 other citi- 
zeus of Essex County, Mass.; of T. Reed Whipple and 21 other 
citizens of Boston, Mass.; of John Woodbury and 43 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, and of N. P. Hallowell and 45 other citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, praying that the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from the pro- 
posed income-tax provisior of the pending tariff bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL (for Mr. PRocTOR) presented memorials of D. 
Ff. Brackett and 850 other citizens of Windham County; of W. 
R. Sturtevant and sundry other citizens of Windsor County, and 
of Smith Wright and sundry other citizens of Chittenden 
County, all in the State of Vermont, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Wilson tariff bill; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H.R.6373) making a 65 owl 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6103) ery Hh 4 riation for the diplomatic and 
consular service of the ted States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill (S. 2095) granting a pension 
to A. M. Bliss; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He-also introduced a bill (S. 2096) for the relief of James BH. 
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Wayland; which was read twice byits title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 92) for the relief 
of the children of John W. Judson, late agent of the United 
States at Oswego, N. Y., for public works on Lake Ontario; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill; 
which were ordered to be pinted, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Com nittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TURPIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the naval appropriation bill; which was ordered 


to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to | 


the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be | 


proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

POLICY REGARDING HAWAII. 


Mr. TURPIE. 


der of Business No. 26, resolutions relating to Hawaii, be in- | 


definitely postponed, a similar resolution offered by me having 
been adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Oregon | Mr. DOLPH], coming 
over from a previous day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the arrest of Elisha 
J. Edwards for contempt. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Oregon not being present, 
perhaps the resolution had better go over. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go over and held its place. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the resolution may lie over, the 
Senator from Oregon not being present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. The Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
of the Senator from Florida[Mr. CALL], coming over from a pre- 
vious day. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the organized efforts of cor- 
porations to coutrol elections of members of State Legislatures 
and members of Congress. 

Mr. TELLER. 
think the resolution had better go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution: in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; 

A bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. 
M. Ives; and 


A joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to confirm the enlargement of | 
the Red Cliff Indian Reservation in the State of Wisconsin, made 


in 1863, and for the allotment of the same. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message a'so announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3715) granting to the village 
of Dearborn certain land for village purposes; and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President. 

ESTATE OF THE LATE LELAND STANFORD, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
coming over from a previous day. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Hoar, as follows: 


Resolosd, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire into | 
the justice and equity of the claim of the United States against the estate of | 


the late Leland Stanford and to report, as soon as may be, whether it be ex- 
pedient that suchclaim should be forthwith relinquished and put at rest. 
Mr. TELLER. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that he so amend the resolution that it will not be a 
question whether there is a valid claim, but that the committee 
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may pass upon the matter without dealing with the question 

whether the Government has a claim against those people, be- 
| cause there are other parties against whom the Government 
may desire to assert its claim. Let the committee simply pass 
upon the question whether under present conditions, in view of 
the intention of the decedent to bestow money, whatever may 
be the amount, upon that California institution, it isnot proper 
for the Government to release the estate without releasing any- 
body else. If the resolution could be put in that shape I think 
there would be very little objection to it. 
| Idonot myself think that the committee ought to pass upon 
| the question whether there is a valid claim. It seems to me 
| that is too important a question to turn over to the committee. 
| Let the committee assume that it is valid, if they choose, or 
| proceed without assuming it. Admitting that itwas valid, shall 
| we dispose of it by allowing the estate to be settled and the 
| property transferred to the institution, as the late Senator from 
| Californiaintended? 

Mr. HOAR. I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Colorado, and in conformity with his suggestion, and I under- 
stand the desire of several Senators on the other side of the 

| Chamber, [ will modify the resolution in this way, if the Sen- 
| ator will give his attention so as to see whether it covers his 
point: 


Resolved, That the Committee onthe Judiciary be directed to inquire, and 
to report as soon as may be, whether it be expedient that the claim of the 
United States against the estate of the late Leland Stanford be forthwith 
relinquished and put at rest 


That simply applies to the expediency of dealing with the 
| claim, that the committee may find, it being so established, that 
| it may be devoted to educational purposes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have no objection to the resolution as 

modified. 

Mr. TELLER. It suits me, if it is not objectionable to others. 

Mr. HOAR. I will so modify the resolution. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say one word before the resolution 
| isacted upon. Just before our late associate, Senator Stanford, 
| died I had a conversation with him in reference to this institu- 
tion. I was about going to California, and he was very anxious 
that I should go and visit this institute, which I did. He ex- 
plained to me the general plan upon which he had laid out the 
institution, and expressed his intention (speaking of the uncer- 
tainty of human life, and his rather enfeebled condition) to trans- 
fer as rapidly as he could the title of his estate to the institution, 
saying that he hoped before he died that the entire estate should 
be put in the institution, saving only so much as might be neces- 
sary for Mrs. Stanford’s support during her life. He s:id that 
he had provided and should provide entirely for his relatives 
outside, so that there would be no question about the property 
after his death. 

The institution is now laid out upon a most magnificent scale. 
It is not worth while to attempt to state what it is to be, but it 
is to be one of the great institutions of the country. 

Mr. HOAR. Of the world. 

Mr. TELLER. It will be one of the great institutions of the 
| world. Itis very much needed, being in a section of the coun- 
try that has not yet the advantages that our New England and 
Eastern people have. It will be the great institution for the 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| Pacific and the intermountain States. Already from my State 
| young men are going to thisinstitution. (Quite a number are 
there now, and they are going from other Western States out- 
| side of California. It is not to be a California institution. A 
| New England youth can go there on just the same terms as a 
| Californian. 
| Mr. PERKINS. Thereare over 150 there from Indiana now. 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator from California says there are 
| over 150 there from Indiana. I know that young men are there 
| from all sections of the country. 
| We can do this and not releaseany claim the Government may 
have against other individuals. Of course weshould reduce the 
| debt to that extent. We could not take this out and then say 


that the others should pay the whole of the debt. We would 
rn- 
ment of the United States, as this is an uncertain question, say 


that this estate shall go to that institution, and if it goes to it 
the Government will make no claim whatever against it 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I think this proceeding is pre- 
mature. If we are with reasonable correctness informed of the 
| situation, it amounts to about this: A suit has been brought in 
| the proper courts by the proper officer of the United States to 


| 
| 
| have to give credit for this amount; but can not the Gov 
| 
| 


| do two things; first, to test the question whether a certain es- 
tate is indebted to the United States, and, second, if it be so in- 
debted, to collect the amount that is due. 

I do not believe that it is proper for the Senate to undertake to 
side-track that proceeding by any attention paid toit whatever. 
If itshould happenaftera judicial proceeding has been terminated 
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that the particular estate is found indebted to the United States, 
and if the people of the United States then think thedebt ought 
to be canceled and released, thatis another matter. But, Mr.Pres- 
ident, the history of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and 
the history of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, is not one 
of which the American people are very proud. If it should so 
turn out that the money, or any portion of it, which had been 
derived from the profits of such proceedings has been invested 
in any way, and that there is a just claim against those compan- 
ies or either of them on the t of the people of the United 
States, itought to be collected just the same as any other claim. 

The late Senator Stanford's standing as a Senator and asa 
citizen and as a man of wealth and business talent has nothing 
whatever to do with this case. Personally I was very friendly 
with the Senator; our relations were very happy indeed; but 
that is not to weigh in considering this resolution. I have fre- 

uently said upon this floor and in other places that I do not be- 
Hove any man ever earned a million dollars; and yet the estate 
of the late Senator Stanford was put up at anywhere from $35,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000. If my proposition be true the greater 

ortion of that money was not earned at all by its legal owner. 

ut no matter about that, if the Senator accumulated the money 
legally and according to the forms of law, and if the people of 
the United States have no justclaim against the estate, no one 
would be more willing than I to say nothing about it. 

But now, and especially in view of the existing condition of 
things, with millions of our people out of employment and with 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of business men upon the 
verge of bankruptcy, we here in the Senate of the United States 
should not be talking about releasing a claim against a multi- 
millionaire's estate. 

Mr. WHITE. Lask thatthe pending resolution as.amended 
at the request of the Senator from Massachusetts be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed ae and to 
report. as soon as may be, whether it be ex that the of the 
United States against the estate of the late Stanford be forthwith 
relinquished and put at rest. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is not my intention to speak 
at all to the merits of this resolution, for I assume that. upon its 
reference to the committee it will be duly eonsidered and re- 
ported, and if there is anything to be said concerning its adop- 
tion it may be discussed at that time. 

But there were cortain statements made upon this floor yester- 
day regarding the statutes of California which I was unable to 
meet owing to the fact that the morning hour expired before 1t 
was possible for me to-be heard, and there were alsocertain com- 
ments with reference to the action of the Attorney-General to 
which it is my wish toallude, Ifthe Senate willyield me atten- 
tion for a moment I will make a brief explanation, which per- 
haps may tend to clear some misappreh b 

In the first place, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES | 
spoke ef the circumstanee that Senator Stanford had been al- 
lowed to pass away without the institution by the Government 
of any action against him. I will state the status of the claim 
as I understand it. The United States Government isa creditor 
of the Central Pacifie Railroad Company, but the debt has not 
matured. During the lifetime of Senator Stanford an action 
could not have been instituted on this account by the Govern- 
ment of the United States against him, and hence there was no 
dereliction whatever in that , and neither the late Ad- 
ministration nor the present Administration can be charged 
with any neglect upon that account. 

In the next place, under a provision of the statutes of Califor- 
nia, whenever the estate of a decedent exceeds in value 310,000 
it is incumbent upon the administrator or executor, as the case 
may be, to publish a notice to the creditors of the decedent to 
presenttheir claims within ten months with the necessary vouch- 
ers for allowance or rejection; and those claims must be pre- 
sented whether due or notdue, whether contingentor otherwise. 
Hence, upon the death of Senator Stanford and the issuance of 
letters testamentary, it became the of the Government of 
the United States, if it was contemplated toenforce any demand 
to present the claim for allowance or re This course 
was forced on the Attorney-General by situation, and he 
merely complied with the law and his duty in thatrespect. Had 
he not done so, the claim mighthave a waived. 

There is presented another question with 
tates of two of the original incorporators, whose estates huve 
been . In those instances no claims, [ believe, were pre- 
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to this, however, personally I express no opinion. There is one 
phase of this case in which possibly a suit—if a cause of action 
exists in any aspect—may bo maintained against all stockhold- 
ers or their successors in interest. 

The statutes of California, as well as the present constitution, 
and the constitution which was originally adopted, recognize 
theexistence of a liability upon the part of the stockholders of 
a corporation proportioned to the amount of stock held. The 
present constitution is very explicit aboutit. The former or- 
ganic law was in these words: 

Each stockholder of a corporation or joint stock association shall be indl- 
yeeay and personally liable for his proportion of all its debts and labili- 

es. 

That was the language of the late constitution, and the statute 
of California of 1850 prescribed: 

That each stockholder of any corporation shall be individually and -- 


sonally liable fora portion of all its debts and liabilities proportioned to 
the amount of stock owned by him. se 


Later statutes elaborated and more fully carried out this idea 
and provided methods of procedure. 

I have mentioned thesefacts because Senators seemed to labor 
under misapprehension yesterday, and without proper explana- 
tion it might be assumed that the Attorney-General was either 
stepping out of his way now or had failed todo something in the 
past which he should have done. 

Senators will no deubt alsoremember that the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company is a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of California. It received certain franchises by virtue 
of Federal enactment, so as to enable it to carry on business out- 
side the State of California, and to proceed to unite with the 
Union Pacific; and because of that circumstance it was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in California vs, Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, 127 United States Reports, that 
those franchises were not subject to State taxation; but in the 
Sinking Fund Cases reported in the 99 United States Reports, 
it was clearly and expressly recognized that the corporation was 
a State corporation, but that the United States occupy towards 
the cor a twofold relation—that of sovereign and cred- 
itor. There is no dispute, therefore, that this corporation is, as 
= as itsorganization was concerned, a creature of California's 

aws. 

Under these conditions the people of the State of California 
have been and are greatly interested, as also are many citizens 
of the United States, in the settlement of this corporate indebt- 
edness. It is hardly worth while, I presume, to enter into any 
elaboration, either here or in a report, upon this resolution eon- 
eerning that liability. The subject is now in the hands of a 
committee of this body, charged to make inquiry and report an 
adequate bill. Whenever a scheme is formulated and properly 
presented intended to settle the matter, I shall be prepared to 
express my opinion upon it. I have very decided views regard- 
ing the subject, and a pretty positive idea of what ought to be 

one. 

But this is not. the time to enter into any amplification, and I 
will content myself by saying that the Attorney-General in tak- 
ing the action which he has taken has not only acted within the 
law, but he has done what was manifestly his duty; und certainly 
if there ever has been in the past any dereliction in this matter 
it has arisen when the estates of Hopkins and Crocker were per- 
mitted to pass to distribution without the presentation of aclaim, 
But if there was any failure of duty of course it is not chargeable 
upon anyone now in office. 

Mr. BERRY. It ocours tome that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion as amended would co nee impression that it was the 
belief of the Senate that the Government ought to release that 
estate. I do not propose to commit myself to any such proposi- 
tion. If the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. Hoar] the 
Government should do so he can introduce a bill, have it re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and let that committee pass 
upon the bill in that way. I do not think the resolution ht 
to pass even in the shape in which it now is, because it would be 
to a certainextent committing the Senate to the idea that there 
is some ground why the Government should release the estate 
of Mr. Stanford. 

I therefore call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 


Mr. HOAR. Ido not understand that this resolution com- 
mits the Senate to anything. It is purely a resolution of in- 


quiry. 

. Mr. PEFFER. I understand the resolution just as the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] does. I should feel, if I voted 
for it, as my constituents would understand I was favor- 

a forward to the time when we should 
the of United States nst the Stanford 
estate. If the Senator from Arkansas not asked for the 
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yeas and nays on the passage of the resolution I should have 
done so myself. 


Mr. ALLEN. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 
Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for a 
second? I desire to say a word. 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, if this resolution is subject to any 
such interpretation as that given to it by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I wish here and now to say that I am not prepared to 
support it. I believe I have already said thatif the question 
ever arises here there must be some discussion, not only upon 
this particular part of the question, but as to the possible effect 
on the indebtedness of other parties in jnterest, and I distinctly 
disaffirm any intention of binding myself to the theory of a re- 
lease even if this matter is referred to the committee for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska, to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask to have the resolution in its present 
form read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Secretary read the resolution. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. PEFFER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary. proceeded 
to eall the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called),. I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY],and therefore withhold 
my vote. ‘ ) 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE}. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom}. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name wasealled).. 1 am paired with the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. : 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], who I 
understand has not voted. I do not. know how he would vote on 
this question, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). Iam. paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Campun}. I 
do not know how he would vote on question. If he were 
present [I should ‘‘ yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was ealled). I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr."MORGAN]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was ealled). 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am paired with the. Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], who is not present. If he were here, 
I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAFPFERY (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana |Mr. Powmr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, and not observing 
that he was absent from the Chamber, I voted. I withdraw my 


I now renew my motion to lay the resolution 


I am paired with 


vote. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I am paired with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. MCPHERSON]. [suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
pie. BLACKBURN], who is paired with the Senator from Ne- 

raska [Mr. MANDERSON], that we transfer pairs and vote, so 
that the Senator from New Jersey will be paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. ° : 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. [I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Maryland |[Mr. GORMAN] is paired to-day with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. HOAR (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGui, but I voted 
because, knowing his general fashion of looking at such ques- 
tions, I supposed he would vote “ nay;” but I see so many of his 
party associates haye voted “yea,” that I withdraw my vote for 
greater precaution. 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that f am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER|, and, if it is agreeable to him, we will transfer-the 
pair of the Senator from New Hampshire to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Poa], and then the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I ean vote. 


Mr. HOAR. Very well. 
Mr. MILLS. I vote “yea. 
Mr. HOAR. Then my vote in the negative may stand. 

Mr. CULLOM. For the purpose of making a quorum, under 
the arrangement between the Senator from Delaware and my- 
self I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. SQUIRE] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
WALSH], and vote ‘* yea.” : 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 19; as follows: 


” 


YEAS—24. 
Allen, Faulkner, Kyle, Pasco, 
Berry, George, McLaurin, Peffer, 
Blackburn, Harris, Martin, Smith, 
Cockrell Hunton, Mills, Turptie 
Coke, Jarvis, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Murphy, White 

NAYS—19. 
Allison, Dixon, Higgins, Shoup, 
Carey, Dolph, Hoar, Tebler. 
Chandler, Dubois, MeMillan, Voorhees. 
Cullom, , Perkins, Washburn. 
Davis, Hawley, Platt. 

NOT VOTING—42 

Aldrich, Gordon, Manderson, Ransom, 
Bate, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Roach, 
Blanchard, Gray, Morgan, Sherman, 
Brice, Hale, Morrill, Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Palmer, Stewart, 
Caffery, Hill, Patton, Vilas, 
Call, Irby, Pettigrew, Walsh, 
Camden, Jones, Ney. ower, Wiuson, 
Cameron, Lindsay, Proctor, W olcott 
Gallinger, Lodge, Pugh, 
Gibson, MePherson, Quay, 


So the. resolution was laid on the table. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2133) to correct the military record of Capt. E. 
N. Ives was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 140) to confirm the enlargement 
of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation, in the State of Wisconsin, 
made in 1863, and for the allotment of the same, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian A ffairs. 

MESSAGE. FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLEsS, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bil! (5.1950) to authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Railroad Companies, or either of them, to construct and muain- 
tain a bridge over the Delaware River between the States of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for otber purposes. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I dislike to occupy the atten- 
tion of theSenate in the discussion of the bill which has been 
for some time under consideration. My only excuse for doing 
so now isthe fact that I have not consumed avery large amount 
of time since the bill has been before the Senate. I say in 
advanee that I do not expect to occupy the time of the Senate 
more than twenty or twenty-five minutes, 

Mr. President, some weeks ago I had the honor of addressing 
the Senate on the subject of the tariff question generally, and 
upon the bill them under consideration in particular. How 
much of the bill then. under consideration is left. by the com- 
mittee, the members of which have been offering and taking 
back amendments, [am unabletosay. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that no billever had so interesting ahistory as the so-called 
Wilson bill has had so far. After a terrible struggle it finall 
found its way to the Senate. It came, much fatigued, but with 
some resemblance still of the Democratie platform of 1892. It 
came, too, carrying the banner of free sugar, but the ‘he of 
the trust. have now mercilessly swept this from the bill. 

The bill soon found its way to the Committee on Finance of 
this body, and into the secret chamber of the majority, where it 
remained in strict seclusion until it had been remodeled by 
limiting the beneficial effects. ef ita few protective features to 
those productsin which the South has a ~~ mayer interest. In all 
the changes which have been made, one line of policy is appar- 
ent: to oppress the great industries of the North for the bene- 
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fit of the South. While it is true that the Senate majority has 
ignored the Chicago platform in some respects, by oy recog- 
or protection as constitutional, it has done this in the in- 
terest of Southern States and by a direct attack upgn industries 
in the northern half of the United States. 

The effort has been made also, with apparent success, to 80 
modify the general character of the pending measure as to 
make it certain that the labor employed in all heveches of busi- 
ness in the Southern States shall be forced down to its lowest 
possible cost. The public economist who will give it his atten- 
tion will discover that, as Southern labor mainly comes from the 
colored population, there can be practically no fair competition 
maintained by the laborers of the North as against this South- 
ern labor, forced by such arbitrary legislation down to beggar 
prices, 

The Republican policy is and always has been to dignify and 
benefit American labor, and that can best be done by generous 
protective legislation. The Democratic majority seems now de- 
termined by every effort to degrade labor and force Northern 
intelligent laBorers into a wage competition with the negro la- 
bor, made cheap and servile by methods long familiar to the 
statesmen of the South. 

Mr. President, I might again discuss this bill item by item, 
but [ will not detain the Senate by doing so. My purpose in 
taking the floor to-day is to say something which ought to be 
said in relation to the history of the tariff question as shown by 
the record. 

Mr. President, the record which has been made and written 
and which is to stand forever, by which the initial century of the 
tirst enduring Republic of the world is to be knownand judged, 
presents to our view the most conclusive evidence of the right 
of the = principle of protection which can be found in his- 
tory. To trace the progress of our great nation from its birth 
down through the several administrations which have held con- 
trol to the present year, isa most interesting and instructive 
study. Commencing with the first federal enactment upon the 
subject of duties upon imports, the one signed by Washington, 
which in terms provided for a tariff for protection as well as 
revenuc, we find steadily and constantly continuing legislation 
from administration to administration establishing as a national 
- or more correctly as a national principle—the American 

octrine of protection for American industries. 

This continuing practice, enforced by laws of a more or less 
distinctly protective character, obtained from 1790 until about 
the year 1832. During the Administration of Washington it 
was found by the careful coliection of statistics of the commerce 
of the infant nation, that during the seven years prior to 1790 
this country had paid to England the enormous tribute of over 
$52,000,000, that being the sum by which the importations from 
England exceeded the exports to that country from the United 
States. 

Thisalarming condition, wherein it was shown that even with 
our then small population we were paying to the mother coun- 
try nearly $3,000,000 annually in specie or its equivalent, was 
sufficient notice to the statesmen of that day that some American 
policy must be adopted or we should lose by the inexorable laws 
of commerce all the advantages we had purchased in blood by 
the war of the Revolution. Ten years more of such commercial 
subordination as must have followed in the absence of a tariff 
for protection as well as revenue, and this country would have 
entered the nineteenth century as a powerless colony of Great 
Britain, mercilessly held as a mere contributor to the treasury 
of that country and to the coffers of its tradesmen. 

The American public. became aroused. The people every- 
where felt the injustice and saw the impending danger. The 
citizens of Virginia and North Carolina vied with those of Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania in the adoption of resolutions and in 
the formation of associations to promote American industries 
and develop American manufactures. 

And so the First Congress of the United States was flooded 
with petitions from every State, begging that body ‘‘to rescue 
the country from disgrace and ruin” by ‘extending a protect- 
ing. hand to the interests of commerce and the arts.” 

hat wonderful man, that great genius of our civil and mili- 
tary prosperity, George Washington, in his first message to the 
American Congress, in 1790, said: 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, by all 

poser means, will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I can not forbear 

ntimating to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement, as well 
to the introduction of new aud useful inventions from abroad, as to the ex- 
ertions of skill in producing them at home. 

Yonder, Mr. President, stands the monument to that immortal 
hero as an earnest of the nation’s gratitude, in sightof the sacred 
spot where rest his ashes; a monument designed to stand for 
ages yet to come; but that splendid shaft shall have crumbled to 
dust and its sive be long forgotten before his words of enduring 
wisdom shall have lost their freshness to American hearts. 
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The rogress of events proved the correctness of Washing- 
ton’s advice, and in his succeeding messages to Congress he re- 

atedly recommended and urged the continuance of protective 

egislation. 

So thoroughly was the principle established in the American 
mind that succeeding Presidents and succeeding Congresses for 
forty years made no question of its soundness. -Mr. Madison, 
who years afterward became President, had the honor of intro- 
ducing in the First Congress that historic measure so often re- 
ferred to, the first tariff law, and his hand penned the noted pre- 
amble, which reads as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of 


manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises im- 
ported, etc. 


From the discussions in the earlier Congresses in which those 
fathers of the Republic participated, it does not appear that any 
one of them had discovered the modern doctrine that protection 
to American industry was unconstitutional. Washington and 
Madison agreed upon the necessity and constitutionality of pro- 
tection to American manufactures and American industry and 
labor. The very ablest men in Congress defended and advocated 

rotection, and its constitutionality was undoubted by them. In 
act, the entire and only objection made, or opposition then man- 
ifested, was by those who opposed the new government which 
— just been organized in place of the Confederation, then de- 
unct. 

The Government had just abandoned the State-rights idea, 
which had dominated during the existence of the Confederation, 
and had adopted a new fundamental law, which in fact and in 
truth created this nation asa fixed governmental entity. It was 
no longer to be subject to the varying tempers and uncertain 
moods of State governments, but was to grow into and become 
the gigantic nationalestablishment whose benelitsand privileges 
we nowenjoy. There were, it is true, a few malcontents at that 
time, who thought that all aggregate and combined political 
sovereignty rested in the several independent States, whose 
separate and supreme desires might not be controlled by any 
central government. 

But the Government lived and it properly dates its life as a ~ 
Government only from the 4th day of March, 1789, the day on 
which the nation commenced its career uncer the Constitution. 
All the previous events, including the Declaration of American 
Independence, the war of the revolution, the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, and the creation of a Congress under 
those articles, and the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787, were 
simply steps in the nes of history which ultimately led to 
the starting forth of the new Government, as an absolute self- 
controlled and self-sustained nation of people called the United 
States of America. , 

The first necessary characteristic of any nation is, that it must 
possess the ee to maintain and protect itself as against the 
world. And the first law of any republican nation is, that it 
must have the power to protectits people in their rights tolife, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,” and a republic shall therefore look first to its own peo- 
ple, its own children, as its own blood relations, whose interests 
are identical with its own welfare, and whose relations with the 
Government are mutual and reciprocal. 

I may add here that it has seemed to me throughout the dis- 
cussion of this great question that our friends upon the ome 
side of this aisle have seemed to be more interested in the wel- 
fare of other governments and people than our own. I think 
that was illustrated yesterday in the discussion of the agricul- 
tural schedule, when our friends upon the other side in charge 
of this bill insisted, and they continue to insist, that as be- 
tween the people of this country and those of Canada the Cana- 
dians must have the advantage, which they will inevitably have 
under this tariff bill as it stands before the Senate to day, in 
competition with the agricultural people of our ar 

When, therefore, the Government, in the first year of its life, 
by the patriotic hands of Washington, Madison, and the other 
representatives of the pong. declared and enacted a law estab- 
lishing a system of protective duties, it did no more than was ita 
bounden duty todo. I regard it as the highest, the most su- 
preme duty and obligation of the legislative power of this coun- 
try to give to the protective principle its most earnest, careful, 
and sincere support, and I have no ayepen y or fellowship with 
ay class or party which questions that duty or obligation. 


am unable to see how any man—and I do not question the 
patriotism of anyone in the Senate—how a Senator or anybody 
else who is patriotic can apparently disregard a principle which, 
to my mind, underlies the very foundation of the prosperity o1 
the people of this country. 
The House of Representatives, doubtless in response to the 
recommendations of Washington, at that early period passed 
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the following resolution instructing Alexander Hamilton, then | his patriotism and devotion to the Republic had not been over- 


Secretary of the Treasury, to report a plan— 


For the encouragement and promotion of such manufactures as will tend 
to render the United States independent of other nations for essential, par- 
ticularly for military, supplies. 

In due time Secretary Hamilton made his report in response 
to this resolution, in a most able and exhaustive discussion of the 
right and power of the Government to protect by tariff legisla- 
tion the manufacturing and other enterprises of our country. I 
will not reproduce his language on this occasion, but content 
myself with quoting what an able author says of it: 

The report of Mr. Hamilton, made in obedience to the foregoing resolution, 
presents the necessities and wants of the country so clearly and with such 
power of argument and illustration, that nothing has ever yet been said by 
the ablest theorizers who have tried to overthrow it to controvert success- 
fully any of his positions. 

I believe everybody admits that Alexander Hamilton upon all 
financial questions was one of of the ablest men, if not the ablest 
man, whom this country has ever produced. 

The result in a seven-year term, when our early industries 
were practically unprotected, has already been shown to have 
been over fifty-two millions in money against us. Let us take 
now another seven-year term, when the protective principle had 
had a chance for demonstrating its value. I will take the seven 
years ending in 1801, only ten years later, when the ideas and 
theories of Washington, Madison, and Hamilton were in prac- 
tical operation, and I find that instead of a balance of trade 
against the United States of over fifty-two millions there was a 
balance in our favor of $89,374,315, or a net gain as.compared to 
the former period of over $141,000,000. 

John Adams, who succeeded Washington, in his last Presiden- 
tial message in 1800 congratulated the country upon the success 
of the legislative policy then in force, and said: 

1 observe with much satisfaction that the product of the revenue during 
the present year has been more considerable than during any former period. 
This resultaffords conclusive evidence of the great resources of the country, 
and of the wisdom and efficiency of the ni¢asres which have been adopted 
by Saran for the protection of commerce and preservation of the public 
credit. 

Thomas Jefferson, so often referred to as the patron saint of 
modern Democracy, would blush with indignation were he to 
come to earth and hear the insolence with which his well-di- 
gested views are treated by the tariff reformersof this day. He 
said, in one of his messages, that of 1806, after speaking of the 
existing era of prosperity which was likely, after paying the 
regular installments of the public debt, to produce a surplus in 
the Treasury: 


The question, therefore, now comes forward, to what other objects shall | 


these surpluses be appropriated, and the whole surplus of import, after the 
entire discharge of the public debt, and during those intervals when the 
purposes of war shall not callfor them? Shall we suppress the impost, and 
give that advantage to foreign over domestic manufactures? 

Mr. Jefferson, during his Administration, continued to advise 
the retention of the protective duty which had brought the 
country to such a prosperous condition, when agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and navigation were approaching a solid 
basis, and the country developing its material wealth in a satis- 
factory degree. 

His message of 1809, speaking of the embargo law, and other 
circumstances out of which grew later the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain, contains the following: 

The suspension of foreign commerce produced by the injustice of the bel- 
ligerent powers and the consequent losses and sacrifices of our citizens are 
subjects of just concern. Thesituation into which we have thus been forced 
has impelled us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to internal 
manufactures and improvements. The extent of this conversion is daily 
increasing, and little doubt remains that the establishments formed and 
forming will, under the auspices of cheaper materials and substance, the 
freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and pro- 
hibitions, become apparent, 


In1816, when Mr. Madison was, President, he continued to hold 
the same just ideas of protection which he had held while in 
Congress during the Presidency of Washington. The Cabinet 
of Madison agreed witb him in the belief that the principle of pro- 
tection by duties upon imports was thecardinal principle which 
would make this anindependentnation. Among these were the 
Secretary of State, James Monroe, afterwards himself Presi- 
dent; Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury, and At- 
torney-General Rush. Mr. Dallasrecommended increased duties 


on cotton and woolen goods for the specific purpose of protec- | 


tion to those manufactures. He said that most governments re- 
garded the establishment of domestic manufactures ‘‘as a chief 
object of public policy,” and he declared that the acts of Con- 
gress providing for duties on imports are ‘‘ expressly connected 
with the policy of encouraging and protecting manufactures.” 


ciple of protection was most ardently supported by a large pop- 


ular majority, prominent among whom were Henry Clay and 
Joba C. Calhoun. This latter statesman, in those days when 
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| chosen advocate of protection. 


shadowed by the genius of secession and nullification, was the 
He had charge of the tariff bill, 


which was drawn as strongly upon the lines of absolute protec- 
| tion as has been latterly charged against the McKinley act, and 


his most earnest and conclusive speeches are yet the models of 
logical directness and precision in support of the great Ameri- 
can protective system. 

President Monroe’s Administration was emphatically Ameri- 
can and protective. His messagesand public utterances contain 
numerous évidences of the thorough confidence which he enter- 
tained of the wisdom of protection. During his term as Chief 
Executive the country attained a high degree of prosperity and 


| contentment, which fully justified every prediction of Clay and 


of Calhoun as to the efficacy of the protective principle. And 
during this period began the agitation of the free-trade policy. 
We had survived the war of 1812-14, and our prosperity and rapid 
growth in wealth inspired the British Government and the Eng- 
lish manufacturers with envy and jealousy. Organized and com- 
bined efforts of English interests were brought into effective 
operation to break down the industries which America had in- 
troduced and fostered. Political heresies and fallacies were in- 
stigated by paid emissaries from across the sea, and the weak and 
servile politicians of that day were quite as ready to accept plaus- 
ibly presented error as have been the Populists of these days to 
swallow the cheap logic of cross-roads philosohpers, whose voices 
echo through the land. 

The emissaries from Great Britain not only appeared in those 
early days, in 1832 and along in that period, but they have been 
hovering over this country for the last twenty-five years, or at 
least ever since the war, with the determination on their part if 
they could by any influence they might bring to bear bring abouta 
sentiment in favor of free trade in thiscountry. Free trade and 
its wondrous value began to be talked and preached and found 
its starting point when our country was prosperous beyond pre- 
cedent, just as it has the last time. But the Congress and the 
President were proof against such dangerous theories, and in 
1824 “ additional duties” for protection were put in force asa 
means of preventing and forestalling the possible success of an 
un-American free-trade policy. 

President Andrew Jackson was an ardent and thorough pro- 
tectionist, not only during his Presidential career, but had been 
such for years while he was in the Senate of the United States. 
In 1824, while a Senator, and only a short time before he voted 


| for the tariff bill of that year, he wrote the celebrated letter to 





Dr. Coleman, of North Carolina, in which he used the following 
pertinent language: 


Heaven smiled upon and gave us, liberty and independence. The same 
Providence has blessed us with the means of national independence and 
national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which have been ex 
tended to us we deserve not the continuance of His blessing. He has filled 
our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead, iron, and copper 
and given us a climate and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These 
being the greatest materials of our national defense, they ought to have ex- 
tended to them adequate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and 
laborers may be placed in fair competition with those of Europe, and that 
we may have within our country a supply of those leading and important 
articles so essential in war. 

ge * %& % % 


Itis therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious tariff is much 
wanted to pay our national debt and to afford us the means of that defense 
within ourselves on which the safety of our country and liberty depends. 

Mr. President, there never has been in the history of this 
county a more patriotic, a wiser declaration by any statesman, 
and it seems especially pertinent to this very period. He speaks 
about Heaven having given us a climate and a soil for the grow- 
ingofhempandwool. Suchaclimatewe have. Nevertheless, it 
is proposed by our friends upon the other side of the Chamber 


| that we shall do what Jackson advised should not be done—take 


the tariff off of wool, and put our wool in competition with the 
wool of the world. 

Then he says: 

Last, though notleast, givea proper distribution to our labor, which must 
ope beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the commu 
nity. 

To-day, if the policy of the majority,in the Senate is to be car- 
ried out, we shall take off, to an extent, the tariff for protection 
upon these great industries. The result will be that the great 
body of laboring people of this country in the future, if that pol- 
icy shall prevail, will be in idleness, or they will be put upon 
starvation wages, as many of those who have work at all are to- 
day. 

in 1828 Gen. Jackson in a letter to Governor Ray, of Indiana, 
reiterated’ his views as expressed ina letter to Dr. Coleman, and 


: : : k quite as strong a position in favor of protection as had been 
It is also a singular fact that in the Congress of 1816 the prin- | pepe a oth had eo ae 


taken by‘any of its most ardent supporters. 
In his first message, in 1829, he said: 


The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles of 
foreign growth or manufacture is that which will place our own in fair com- 
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tition with those of other countries; and the taducements toadvanceeven | not be i i iti arties. p 
ater beyond this point are controlling in regard to those articles which are | a in the history of political parties, recent or remote, 
ot prime necessity in time of war. y such damning assertion as that incorporated into the Chi- 


cago Democratic platform, upon which Mr. Cleveland, with the 
Senator from Missouri, the Senator from Texas, the Senator 
from Maryland, and the Senators fram New York, is supposed 
| tostand. Let me quote it verbatim and compare it with the 
| nullification ordinance: 


WhatI favor and hope tosee yetadopted before we get through 
with the bill is a provision which will put this country at least | 
upon a fair basis as compared with the other nations of the | 
world. In other words, what I most strongly desire isthat such 
u policy shall be adopted as will protect the great body of the 
lcbaoine people of this country, so that our industries may be 7 CHICAGO PLATFORM. 
carried on and that the wages of American citizens shall not be We declare it to bea fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 


. the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
reduced in order to carry them on. I have already introduced | tarim duties, except for the purpose of revenue caly. ” 


a substitute for the pending bill which I hope may yet be | DISUNION, NULLIFICATION ORDINANCE. 
miopted. ; We, therefore, the people of the State of South Carolina in convention as- 
Again, in the same message, President Jackson said: sembled, do declare and ordain that the several acts imposing duties on im- 


It is principal y as manufactures and commerce tend to increase the value * ao tanto ete anne ee ee hy the Constitution 


of agricultural productions and to extend their application to the wants ss 4 
and comforts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of Govern- Thereupon, upon the lead of Mr. Calhoun, a rebellion was in- 


ment. augurated, or attempted to be inaugurated, by undertaking to 
Mr. President, even at that day and for years before, the | take South Carolina out of the Union. I am reminded by the 

name of “the American system” had been a ap- | honorable Senator from Ohio {Mr. SHERMAN] that the same 

plied to this beneficent system of protection, which had been | principle was embodied in the constitution of the so-called 

the great agency of our success and which had had the con- | Southern Confederacy. It was one of the stones of the corner 

tinved support of all our Presidentsand of both branches of Con- | upon which that government was attempted to be built. 

gress. Such great statesmen as Benton of Missouri, Johnson Mr. PLATT. May I interrupt the Senator from Illinois? 

of Kentucky, Daniel Webster, James Buchanan, Silas Wright, Mr.CULLOM. Certainly. 

Henry Clay, and John Quincy Adams were its outspoken, ear- Mr. PLATT. A very significant fact to be spoken of in this 

nest advocates. But a new era was approaching. Under the | connection is that the words “ tariff reform” were first inaugu- 

Jackson administration the country had reached such a height | rated by Governor Hayne when he made his proclamation in is- 

of prosperity and was enjoying such unexampled material suc- | suing the nullification ordinance. 

cess that Old Hickory in his message of December, 1831, used Mr. CULLOM. I remember that that is true. 

the following striking language: This, with other ordinances, completely nullifying the laws of 

ait: from the eatiatactory view of our: aeriouteune, monutnevares,, ann inten. Congress, was reported in this South Carolina nullification con- 

in ov" 5s, we vigatio ut. ? 
foscign mations and between States, we shall scarcely find less cause for searks: arabe nara e, November 20, 1832, and adopted by 


gratulation. A beneficent providence has vided for their exercise and en- 
couragement an extensive coast, indented by capacious bays, noble rivers, The ty in South Carolina which promoted and urged these 
material for pr adopted the name of “the Free Trade and State 


— seas; with —— oo of every tind wih meine. 
and every comm ty for gain commerce, and th a ation ' = . eae 
active, intelligent, well informed, and fearless of danger. “‘Theseadvantages | Rights party.” In July, 1832, Mr. Calhoun, in a letter to citi- 
are not neglected, and an impulse has lately been given to commercial en- | zens of Colleton, spoke of them by that name, and in this same 
terprise which fills our shipyards with new constructions, and encourages | |etter he said: 
al) the arts and branches of industry connected with them, crowds the - 

In the short s of four years our doctrine has overspread our own 
State and is ra’ y taking root beyond our limits. 
And soit was. 


wharves of our cities with vessels, and covers the most distant seas with our 
canvas. 
I feel like saying what I have always felt—that I am inclined 

to believe, while Gen. Jackson was a man of iron and of great It should be borne in mind that the letter of Mr. Calhoun was 

courage, and not a-man of letters, that there has scarcely been | written when Calhoun was the Vice-President of the United 
States, and it shows clearly what I intimated earlier in these re- 
marks that subsequent to 1828 Mr. Calhoun changed his views, 

and from the firm and solid ground of American protection he 


any man in our country who has said more beautiful or wise 
passed out the dangerous marsh of free trade. 
‘* Free wales 


tn egg aaa eat tsa 


ote given ee to more patriotic sentiments than 
and State rights’ was the motto of disunion, the 


Old Hickory himself. The honorable Senator from Massachu- 
excuse for secession, and aithough crushed out by Jackson in 

the field as well. 1832, it sprang anew into oo life in 1860, to be driven to 

All this was soon to be changed; a crucial test of the wisdom the wall at untold cost of b and treasure by Lincoln, and 
of our rulers and the value of our constitutional Government was | Grant, and She and Logan, and PALMER,I may say, and 
soon to be precipitated upon the country. Mr. Calhoun, the | many other dis hed men. : 
former champion of protection, had about reached the opposite | In 1892 the false creed again sprang into being and was adopted 
view and was to become the apostle of free trade. The Congress | by the Democratic party only to be again driven from the polit- 
passed the tariff law of 1832, and it was signed by President Jack- | ical field as it will be in 1894. — , : 
son. This became the signal for the inauguration of war by the A revenue tariff, pure and simple, is a misnomer and an im- 
free traders and nullificationists of South Carolina. ent | possibility. It is merely a halfway house between free trade 
Jackson's personal character and private life was bitterly at- | and protection, a neutral —— Where cowards may meet as 
tacked, while his official career was arraigned by such inflamma- | under a truce to concoct unholy compromises and base compacts 
tory and denunciatory speeches, resolutions, and legislation as | between sugar trusts and lead trusts and questionable “ com- 
the ingenuity of South Carolina malignity could devise. The are | bines,” to the injury of legitimate commercial and agricultural 
two theories of State rights and free trade, closely akin as they | and manufacturing interests. Dignified and worthy Senators 
are, gave birth to secession and nullification, and but for the | console themselves with the idea that the compound of free 
prompt and patriotic action of Andrew Jackson the overt act of | tradeand State mie vastly more table when it is labeled 
armed rebellion would have followed. “ tariff reform” when it was ed by its true and proper 

South Carolina was the birthplace of free trade, and the nulli- | designation of nullification and disunion. 
fication ordinance of that Commonwealth, passed in November Thatsturdy old Republican-Democrat, Andrew Jackson, whose 
1832, was the first official enunciation of the theory reiterated | ‘ by the Eternal” meant all that his full and expressive utter- 
sixty years later at Chicago by a Democratic convention in 1892, | ance could imply, built his everlasting fame upon the true sup- 
that a tective tariff is unconstitutional. port he always gave to the American system, and nowhere in 

Mr. President, I am not speaking at random, nor without due | our wonderful legacy of state papers are to be found any more 
consideration of the importance of the statement; but I desire | touching or eloquent tributes to the beauty, a and 
to recall your attention and the attention of the Senate and the | value of the American Union than in the messages, letters, and 
country to the significant fact above stated, that the Democratic | proclamations of Jackson. The closing words of his proclama- 
convention of 1892, a body composed y, as I have reason to | tion tothe South Carolina discontents, generally known as ‘‘Jack- 
believe, of conservative and moderate Democrats, should have | 80n’s nullification proclamation,” are to be classed ir classic 
consented to the incorporation into their — of the great | beauty beside the address of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

t pro 


setts [Mr. HoaR) reminds me that it was said that if he could 
not write he could make his mark. He made his mark in build- 
ing up the country, and he made it in defending his country in 





central idea born of nullification in 1832, tection is un- | I quote a few lines: 
constitutional. Fellow-citizens of the United States, the threat of unhallowed disunion, 
It is lamentable, Mr. President, that such a monstrous doc- by whom it is u the of mili 


the names of those once respected es ie a 

trine should have found ite way into the fundamental structure of | ‘ty force to support it, denote the approach of a crisis in ont er exist 
a great political party. I do not pretend to assert that this was | ence, and perhaps that of all free governments may depend. 

the trap which it is said Mr. Cleveland believes was laid for him . ee . . 4 . 


: 2 
in the Democratic platform; but except in| preserve constitutional means, and if it be the will 
the n eriiaaeo al Howth Gassline be 19 Gen ET a ionka deanitng at 
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a brother’s blood should fall upon our land, let it be not called down by any 
offensive act on the part of the United States. 


Mr. President, these words sound to my ears as though they | 


had been uttered by the immortal Lincoln himself. They are 
akin to the words uttered by him when he stood upon the east 
steps of the Capitol, appealing to the South to obey the law, that 
the shedding of blood might be averted. 

Mr. President, Gen. Jackson was no more patriotic than others 
of that day and earlier, whose memory we revere and love. He 
was, as I have shown, upon the great subject of protection in 
perfect sympathy and harmony with Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, and the others, no matter by what 
party name they were designated. 

I desire especially, however, to call the attention of the Senate 
and the public to the close and intimate connection in our history 
between free trade and the earlier efforts to destroy the Union. 
Free trade in the United States, as regards imports from abroad, 
was never seriously thought of until the Palmetto State took 
the lead in striving to destroy the Union. And the avowed ob- 
ject of that incipient rebellion was to either compel this Gov- 
ernment to abdicate its own authority to collect duties or allow 
a single State to declare its independence. Slavery, of course, 
had a collateral relation to the question, but it was by no means 
prominent; the only grievance then claimed being that the pro- 
tective tariff by its reflex action interfered with the British 
market for their cotton. If you will look over the Library you 
will find the book entitled Cotton is King. In that idea was 
centered the idea of secession, if they could not make cotton 
king and dominate the people of the Northern States and the 
country. 

The question is no different to-day from what it was then so 
far as the principle is involved. Some of our Southern states- 


men come honestly, by inheritance, to the belief in free trade, | 
or tariff reform so called, but how any public man outside the | 


South not tied down by sectional prejudice or inherited heresy 
can support such belief, except as he would support resistance 
to constitutional government, I can not see. Our Populist 
friends, I do not mean all of them, look at only one side of the 
shield, and the youngest Populist in the United States insists 
with perfect confidence and self-assertion upon the absolute 
verity of his interpretation of problems which have staggered 
students and sages. They have been deceived by the mellifiuous 
platitudes of interested adyoeates and have with open ears re- 
ceived, and with open mouths proclaimed as very truth, anti- 
quated exploded dogmas or modern humbugs, which disappear 
like bubbles when touched with the finger of inquiry. And the 
most ignorant are the most blatant. The emptiest head can 
make the loudest noise. On every hand the observant man can 
verify the truth of Pope’s sententious lines: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 


The shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
Anda drinking largely sobers us again. 


Mr. President, I have so far confined myself to the discussion 
of the question of the power of Congress to levy duties for the 
protection of American interests, and in such discussion I have 
quoted the great minds of the country upon whose judgment 


and action during the formative period of our national existence | 


we have aright torely. I have quoted from the almost unani- 
meus expression of our patriotic Presidents and loyal public 
men up to 1828 upon one side of the issue, and I have referred 
upon the other side to those who at about that time originated 
free trade and its brother, State rights; to those who inaugu- 
rated the theory of the right of a State to nullify the laws of the 
United States and dissolve the Union. 

I have not referred to the ticulars of the pending tariff 
bill, nor to the wool tariff, nor in detail to the tariff or the bounty 
upon sugar, nor to any of the specifications as tq particular in- 
terests which are to be affected either for life or death by this 
bill. Those are matters of detail which should come under our 
consideration only as a last resort when the ultimate determina- 
tion shall be reached, thatthe ordinance of the nullifiers in 1832, 
reénacted by tbe politicians in 1892, is to be the standard of the 
Fifty-third Congress. 
a become certain that the prosperous conditions under the 

cKinley tariff of 1890 are to be entirely overthrown and dese- 
crated, it will then be our duty to do the best we can to save a 
plank or a spar or a mast here and there from the genera! 
wreck. 

But as Senators of the United States, while this contest is be- 
ing waged, ought we not to take into our full view and give our 
se consideration to collateral evidences everywhere observ- 
able, that the situation is threatened again by the revival of is- 


sues which lead only in one direction? The tariff bill is only a | 


step, but an important step toward wholly sectionalizing again 
the people of the United States. The Senators who have at- 


When that point is reached, and when it | 


| tached the four hundred and more amendments to this bill, known 
as the committee amendments, are each one of them opposed in 
rinciple to the amendments, and avow themselves in favor of 
ree raw material. Three of these Senators, the gentlemen rep- 
resenting the Finance Committee, and having charge of the bill, 
are gentlemen who represent also States which in 1861 adhered 
| to the State-rights and free-trade doctrines which were set out 
| in the first part of the constitution of the Southern Confederacy. 
| Each of these gentlemen gave his allegiance and his personal 
| service either in the field or in the Confederate congress to ef- 
| fectuating the supremacy of those doctrines. I do not refer in 
any persona! sense to these facts of history, except so far as may 
be pertinent to the issue upon which those Senators seem now 
to occupy the position of control. They are certainly consistent 
in their belief in free trade, and honest in their opposition to 


rotection. They do not dissemble nor hide their views. And 
it is therefore not improper to consider their avowed belief and 
what its success may impose, when it is considered in connec 
tion with other facts and circumstances of common knowledge 


The distinguished Senator from Tennessee now charged with 
the rapid transit of this bill through the Senate took occasion a 
| few weeks ago to address the!Senate, and his remarks have such 
| significance as representing the views of a great party which 
had already adopted a nullification resolution at Chicago, that 
I think it only fair to refer to and quote some of those remarks. 
The distinguished Senator has been a public man for nearly 
fifty years and has held the highest and most responsible and hon- 
orable positions with which his State could endow him. He has 
never hidden or concealed his views, and therefore on February 
6th last in this Senate, in speaking upon the bill for the repeal 
of the Federal election laws, he did not excite great surprise 
| when he said: 

What is the Government o7 the United States? It issimply an aggrega 
tion of States. The United States is composed of separate States, each sepo 
| rate State being part of the whole. 

In the same speech he says: 


South Carolina, always true to the principle of State rights, needs no com 
ment 


; And— 


Rhode Island was a stalwart defender of State rights then, but how have 
the mighty fallen. 


[ shall not at this time attempt any controversion of these ut- 
| terances, but simply present them as bearing upon the relation 
now held by the Democratic party to the tariff question in the 
United States. 

Aside from the implied guaranty of protection which it is pre- 
sumed the Government must maintain towards itscitizens while 
exercising their privilege of suffrage (the law to effectuate which 
has been repealed by the Democratic party in this Congress), what 
power of self-preservation does the Government possess if the 
right to protect our industrial interests by tariff legislation is 
unconstitutional, as declared by the Chicagoconvention? With 
these two powers denied, how sadly true it is, as the Senator 
from Tennessee says, of this.Government that— 

It is simply an aggregation of States! 

But the Senator from Tennessee is not by any means alone in 
his support of State rights or of the Chicago platform. 

Certain gentlemen in Richmond on Decoration Day gave vig- 
| orous expression to certain statements regarding the controversy 
which had its undoubted origin in free trade and State rights 
doctrine. A reverend orator there said: 

At owen Puritanism, backed by overwhelming numbers and un- 
limited resources, prevailed. But brute force can not settle questions of 


right and wrong. Thinking men do not judge the merits of a cause by the 
measure of its success; and I believe 


“The world shall yet decide 
In truth’s clear, far-off light,”’ 


that the South was in the right; that her cause was just; that the men who 
took up arms in her d-fense were patriots, who had even better reason for 
what they did than had the men who fought at Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill; and that her coercion, whatever good may have resulted or 
may hereafter result from it, was an outrage on liberty. [Applause 


* 3 © & % “ 

Their example bids us nobly live for the principles for which they bravely 
fought and died—the principle of State sovereignty and home ruie, on which‘ 
this Government was a founded by our fathers, without which no vast 
territory like ours can possibly remain democratic, departure from which is 
rapidly hurrying the country to a choice between anarchy and imperialism, 
} and return to which is essential to the preservation of the life of the Re- 
public. 

What significance this may have had as the utterance of a 
partisan preacher is of little consequence. But that it was de- 
livered on an occasion when ex-Governor Fitzhugh Lee was 
grand marshal of the day; when Governor O’Ferrall, but lately 
a Representative in Congress, and Gen. Wade Hampton, lute a 
Senator in this Chamber and now a salaried officer of the United 
States, were participants in the celebration; when delegations 
| from South Carolina, bearing palmetto branches in their hands, 
| and the Maryland delegation, under command of Gen. Bradley 
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T. Johnson, joined vociferously in the cheering, and not a word 
of criticism or expression of shame was heard, gives ground for 
some slight feeling of inquiry as to what part or lot the United 
States Government might properly have had in the grand ju- 
bilee. 

The same paper also says: 

At @ reunion of Confederate cavalry veterans to-day Gen. Rosser deliv- 


ered a characteristic tirade,in which he spoke of the Uniou Army as an 
army of locusts, devouring the substance of Virginia, and alot of substi- 


tutes for men who remained at homeand made money and now draw pen- 
sions. He denounced the invitation of the Grand Army of the Republic to 
Atlanta, and predicted another Southern invasion of Yankees, who would 


destroy the Confederate monuments. 


Some tender apologists for Gen. Rosser are given to saying 
that he is a well-known sensation-maker, but I have not yet seen 
any attempt to prove that the statements of either of those ora- 
tors are not the logical outcome ci the doctrines of free trade 
and State rights. If the ordinance of South Carolina in 1832 
was right, and if the third section of the Chicago platform of 
1892 was right, and if the doctrine of the Senator from Tennes- 
sec‘upon State rights was correct, and if the free-trade theories 
of the Senators from Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas are true 
and correct, then the utterances of Rev. Mr. Cave and Gen. Ros- 
ser are logical and just. There is just that logical relation be- 
tween them all, that it may as well be accepted in that way. 

But the whole category are wrong. Free trade is wrong, as 
nullification was wrong, and as disunion and secession were 
wrong. Each one is wrong because each othér is wrong. No 
matter how or when or whine they may spring up and live a 
short and troublesome life, they will die. The Senate and the 
Government should always be ready to hasten their death, be- 


cause in whatever form they appear they are maladies which | 


threaten the Republic. The remedy is obvious, and its speedy 
administration is indicated by passing events. 

No believer in the principle of protection could logically join 
in the rebellion of 1861, because that trouble was founded almost 
wholly upon opposition to protection. If any person holding de- 
cided views in favor of protection to American industry ever 
participated in that act of secession or engaged under its banner, 

e was enlisted under false tate ay or misunderstood the issue. 
That issue was higher and broader and more important than the 
rightof property in slaves, although the latter was the most ap- 
parent to the casual observer. 

That issue botween free trade and protection affected every 
citizen in his home, over the country at large, and the ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict” referred to by Lincoln and by Seward was 
more largely a conflict between the two principles which alter- 
nately had dominated the realms of trade and commerce, manu- 
factures, and agriculture than between the slaveholder and the 
abolitionist. Slavery wasan existent fact and acondition repug- 
nant alike to justice and wisdom, but in the warfare between 
decent protection to free labor and that free trade which wanted 
to extend slavery over the Territories, the servile condition was 
crushed to death. Novhonest tears were shed over slavery, and 
when free trade finally meets its fate it will deserve no wake. 
But the Democratic party, which has long been an ardent an- 
tagonist of protection, and which finally in 1892 resolved itself 
into a supreme court, has decided the utter invalidity of any 
tariff law which protects American over foreign productions. 

To this decision of the supreme court of Democracy President 
Cleveland avowed his allegiance. A majority of the Senators 
in this body kneeled in suppliance to the new platform, while the 
people of the entire South cried ‘‘amen!” Democratic Senators 
stood by the platform so long as avowals and buncombe speeches 
constituted the whole duty of Democratic statesmanship. But 
when it came to making a tariff law, and perhaps other laws as 
well, when constituents were clamoring and delegations were 
pressing, then these original free trade, antiprotection, tariff- 
reform protectionists took the Wilson bill from the House, cov- 
ered it all over with specific protective patches, and when called 
to account for violating the Chicago platform they profanely 
say of the platform what Vanderbilt was charged with saying 
of the public. 

There isalways something sad about the ing away of a great 
party. One feels lonely even when the halting and decrepit old 
sinner who has been cur neighbor fer years degenerates into 
hissecond childhood and becomes the byword and laughingstock 
of his own family. When the utterances of the old man fail to 
command even the respectful attention of his own children, as 
has been and is being shown daily, I hope that we, the minorit 
of unregenerate protectionists in this Congress, may be pardon 
for expressing at least a word of kindly s aeeny for the poor 
old Democratic party. Right here in th nate Democratic 


Senators have given the Chicago platform the cut direct, and in 
some hundreds of different places in the pending tariff bill the 

have inserted protection pins. These have become most irri. 
tating to the few remaining stalwart and stanch free-trade 
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Democrats, who thought the platform meant what it said. My 
distinguished friend, the Senator from Missouri, comes limping 
to the confessional and says with tears in his eyes: 

We had to do it. We could not help ourselves. We wanted free wool, 
free lead, free iron, free raw materials, and free everything, but we could 
not getthem. Our fellow Democrats will not let us follow the party plat- 
foaae Ihave done the best Icould and the blame must rest where it be- 

Mr. President, what Republican heart was not touched with 
this tale of woe? And how does it leave our old troublesome 
neighbor, the Democratic party? Stabbed and wounded and 
mocked at in the house of its friends—its platform attacked and 
violated, scoffed at and derided. How a ! 

And again, only a few days ago, a Democratic gentleman [Mr. 
RAYNER] said in another place amid. ‘‘ ripples of laughter and 
bursts of applause,” concerning one of the solemn pledges of the 
Democratic platform, the one pledging the repeal of the State 
bank tax, that the platform might as well have pledged the re- 
peal of the ten commandments. I believe after all the struggle 
the House of Representatives has refused to repeal the 10 per 
cent tax on State bank speculation. And even Hon.WILLIAM M. 
SPRINGER, a Democratic gentleman of my own home, who isa 
candidate for Congress there, in a lengthy speech the other day, 
presumably delivered to his constituents, took the ground that 
the Democratic platform was entirely wrong in its effort to open 
up and revive again the miserable old State bank system. 

What is about to happen, Mr. President, when such heresies 
are allowed? Every plank and resolution of that great platform 
has heretofore been as sacred in the eyes of all true, believing, 
sugar-tariff Democrats as is the image of the great Buddha to 
the poor Hindoo upon the banks of the Ganges. 

Mr. President, section 10 of the Chicago platform is perhaps 
the most exquisite piece of satire to be found anywhere in polit- 
ical literature. Its author deserves canonization and a consul- 
generalship, at least, for the wonderful discovery that— 

The Democratic party is the only party that has ever given the country a 
foreign policy consistent and vigorous, compelling respect abroad and in- 
spiring confidence at home. 

I am gratified to say right here that I read in the dispatches 
this morning that a convention of freemen in the islands of Ha- 
waii is now in session forming a constitution for a republican 
government, and preparing themselves to come to the United 
States and ask again for admission in our Union when the Re- 
publicans elect the next President and get the next Congress. 

I have no wish to be cruel or to dwell upon painful subjects, 
but the few lines just quoted, taken in connection with the re- 
cent report of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate upon Hawaiian matters, only emphasizes the sadness which 
I feel, not only for my friends upon the other side of this Cham- 
ber, but for that trembling relic, the Democratic party, whose 
only garment is the tattered and torn remnant of the Chicago 
platform of 1892. r 

Now, Mr. President, when it appears that plank after plank 
of that wonderful piece of architecture constructed at Chicago 
in 1892 is being daily ignored by the very builders who created 
it; whenits prototype, the South Carolina ordinance of 1832, has 
long passed into oblivion; when great Democratic leaders ridi- 
cule its pretentions to judicial interpretation; when active and 
deserving Democratic legislators make fun of its attempt to open 
the door for the flooding of the country with alleged ee 
a currency that, like the unrepentant sinner, does not know that 
its redeemer liveth; when that plank, which expresses its hor- 
ror at the existence of “‘ trusts and combines,” did not prevent 
liberal contributions from one or more of those trusts being used 
to elect a Democratic President; [ say when these things are ap- 
parent, is it not about time to stop a bit and kick the friendless 
old platform out upon the waste pile? 

here is the necessity for a new tariff law? Iam ready and 
willing to join in almost any sort of a tribute to the ability and 
integrity, industry and versatility of the three Senatorial graces 
from Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, whose great work has so. 
far contributed largely to our entertainment, although it can 
hardly be said to have enthused the country. I will give m 
full consent, even, that ‘they may copyright the whole bill as it 
stands—Wilsonism, Mills bill, income tax, Jones’s amendments 
and all—to have and to hold as vested rights to themselves and 
their heirs and assigns forever. I am even willing as a peace 
measure to quietly lay it away with the Democratic platform in 
some place of storage for second-hand political lumber. Get 
it out of Congress! Let the McKinley lawremain! With allits 
faults it is by far the best! Let the Americans have a chance. 
Let true American policy hold a place in our legislation. I be- 
lieve that Americans have yet some fe in this country, and 
that the interests and industries of American producers and 
consumers are entitled to a higher consideration than the capi- 
talists and manufacturers of foreign countries, or the importers 


and dealers in foreign wares. | 
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The McKinley law is not a perfect law, and when we again get 
control of the Congress of the United States we will revise it, 
unless a commission is appointed to do itin the meantime. We 
will revise it upon the line of reasonable protection to American 
industry and to the great body of the laborers in this country. 
I can not let the opportunity go by without saying that in this 


! 





Republic we can not afford, if we mean that this Government as | 
a republic shall endure, to adopt a policy which will result in | 
pauperizing and degrading the great laboring population of our | 


country. My chief end and aim in the revision of the tariff is 
simply to put our industries on a plane where they can live and 
where they will have no excuse for the reduction of wages to 
the great body of the laboring people of our county. 
lican institutions demand it; intelligence and schools and all 
that is good in society and Government demand that the wages 
of the great body of the people of this country shall be main- 
tained at reasonable rates. Humanity demands it. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I ex- 
pected when I commenced my remarks. I perhaps owe an apol- 
ogy to the Senate for doing so. I have not been disposed to ob- 
struct fair progress in the consideration of the bill. I have 
always favored due consideration of all measures that might 
come before the Senate, and the Senate can not afford to divest 
itself of the right and authority to insist and secure such due 
consideration. But while I haveentertained these views, I have 
felt that it is not the policy or ought not to be the policy of 
cither party to undertake to delay, beyond reasonable considera- 
tion, any measure which may properly come before the Senate 
of the United States for its action. 

I will refer while I am on my feet to a very few other matters 
which have been discussed in connection with the agricultural 
schedule that has been under consideration for some days. I 
have made no remarks upon that particular branch of the tariff 
bill, but I desire to say, in the first place, that even though the 
agricultural products of the country are not directly protected, 
I mean by & duty upon wheat and corn and such articles, yet I 
maintain that a protective policy is in the interest of the agri- 
culturists as well as the manufacaurers. 

The very condition of this country to-day proves it, because 


when the mills are shut up, when the mines are closed, when | : L ( 
| amount of barbed wire to fence any quarter section of land is the 


the factories are closed, when men are out of work and conse- 
quently out of money, the result is that they can not buy what 
they want and what they ought to have as good citizens and as 
freemen in this country. So, evenif agricultural products have 
no specific duties laid upon them, I maintain that it isin the 
interest of the farmers that a protective tariff should be main- 
tained upon manufactures and other articles, because men at 
work, getting good wages in the mills and prosperous, create 
a market for the products of the agriculturists surrounding 
them. 

But I maintain at the same time that we ought to give protec- 
tion to the agriculturists directly as well as to the manufac- 
turers. My distinguished friend from Missouri[Mr. VEST] says: 
“Oh, protection to agricultural products is a mere myth.” I 
say if itis a myth whyshbould youobject? He saysitis a fraud. 
How isitafraud? If it gives no protection it ought not to be 
considered a fraud. The Democratic party in their platform 
denounce protection as a fraud, because it did give protection, 
and then they turn around and say because they think pro- 
tection does not give protection to wheat and other articles it 
is a fraud as well. I say when $15,000,000 and more of wheat 


But whatever may be the purpose, barbed wire, fence wire, 
has been put upon the free list, and [ understand there is a pur- 
pose to put wire of all kinds and iron and steel out of which fence 
wire is made on the free list. There are about fifty—probably 
not more than forty now—mills manufacturing fence wire in this 
country. More than half of the wire manufactured is made in 
mills located in the State which my honored friend [Mr. PAL- 
MER] and myself represent. In the city of Joliet the only mills 
that are in operation there to-day I understand are manufactur- 
ing fence wire, and the only source of employment of the great 





| body of laboring people of that city, where there are other large 


| 


Our repub- | 





and corn is coming into this country, it certainly does no hart. | 


and it may do some good to maintain a protective tariff; and so 
far as I am concerned I should make it so high as to prohibit 
the importation of foreign wheat and corn into this country from 
any other country. 

A good deal has been said about these Southern articles and 
justly said. The time willcome, if we break down the bars, so 
that agricultural products can come from all the rest of the 
world, when the people upon the seacoast will care nothing for 
the corn and wheat in the Mississippi Valley, but will get it 
under the very laws of trade and commerce from the outside na- 
tions that can bring it here in their big vessels with scarcely 
any tariff rates whatever. 

But, Mr. President, I want to refer to another thing before I 
sit down. Under a vote of the Senate I believe just about the 
time I returned to my seat, what is called barbed wire was put 
upon the free list. Mr. President, it is assumed that that was 
done as a sortof sop to the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{[Mr. ALLEN], and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KyLe}, 
that they might be induced to vote for the tariff bill upon its 
final passage. I do not believe there was any occasion for giv- 
ing them any special favor by placing any items on the [ree list 
in order to secure their votes. They have seemed to be pretty 
loyal to the Democratic party from the time that they were 
sworn in. 


mills as well but not in operation, is found in those mills manu- 
facturing wire. 


Yet those mills are to be closed up if putting 
this article on the free list should have that effect, as is alleged. 
I have a letter here from a distinguished gentleman whose 


name I am not at liberty to give because the letter was not 
written to me, in which he says: 


I notice that the Senate Finance Committee proposes to place ba lwire 
on the free list, and while I feel that the matter has already had your kind 
attention— 


Referring to a gentleman in the other House— 
perhaps a word from me may not be out of place. The fact is that there ars 
about forty barbed-wire factories at presentin the United States. There 
were over fifty, but the competition has forced some ten or fifteen concerns 
out of business during the past twelve months, and if this additional disas 
ter should coms upon the business it is hard to estimate the damage. Per- 
sonally I say to you—and I would be willing to show you our books at any 
time—that during the year 1893, when we were working between three and 
four hundred men, our loss was over $22,000 for the year, saying nothing of 
interest on the investment. a 

There are employed in the barbed-wire factories in America between eight 
and ten thousand men, and in producing the wire from the raw material 
there are between fifteen and twenty thousand more, and to-day we l 
ing barbed wire at actual cost. The result of putting it upon the free t, I 
feel, will be apparent to you. I wouldonly add that it seems some for ! ; 
are already anticipating a move of this kind, as we have received lett 


are 


New York agents of foreign concerns wishing to buy barbed-wire machinery 
for export. I donotsee why any foreign country should be entitled to this 
privilege, when the fact is that they never knew of barbed wire until it was 


introduced by American brain and American capital. 


Barbed wire is selling—I understand from another letter which 
I have not with me to-day, and I believe my colleague verifiesit 
by his own experience in dealing in the article in order to fence 
his farm—at from 2+ to 2% cents a pound to-day. A sufficient 


merest bagatelle so far as the wire itself is concerned. It is so 
cheap, as my distinguished colleague said, they might almost 
as well give it away. 

Yet it is proposed by the Senators in charge of this bi!l that 
that article shall be putupon the free list so as to tickle the fancy 
of some farmer out in the western part of Nebraska imagining 
that barbed wire is a terrible oppression to him. I say it is the 
duty of the Senate, it seems to me, to look not only after the ag- 
ricultural people but to the great body of laboring men who are 
out of employment and those who are engaged in the mills that 
are still running. Some of them will be thrown out of employ- 
ment if we undertake to put these articles upon the free list, es- 
pecially if the amendments yet suggested are to be adopted by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I beg pardon for detaining the Senate so long. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

Mr.HOAR. Willthe Senator from Illinois permit me to make 
a suggestion in regard to his colleague’s last sentence, which 
should go with it? 

Mr.PALMER. I yieldfor that purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say in regard to the matter of barbed 
wire that there is the largest wire factory in the world in the 
city where [ dwell. Its managers formerly and now, from the 
time it grew up from an industry almost within the command of 
asingle blacksmith, have been my neighbors and friends. That 
factory is a very good illustration of the operation of a tariff 

When I first came into the other House in 1469, protection to 
that industry was a very important matter indeed. Its presi- 
dent used to come to Washington when a tariff bill was up, to 
be careful of the phraseology which would affect that interest, 
and of course, being the largest concern in my neighborhood 
and managed by my friends (although I gave such service as [ 
could to every other industry), I was expected especially to un- 
derstand something about that. 

Time went on and finally the question became to them of impor- 
tance, not so much that their wire should be protectedas whether 
there should be a heavy proportionate duty on the steel blooms 
and billets, and other articles which were their material, and 
the question concerned the Pennsylvania representatives in ad- 
justing the duties between those two important questions. Fi- 
nally the production advanced so that they made their own 
steel. They rolled the rods to a very small size instead of im- 
porting the rods from England as formerly. 

Before I came on this winter I consulted with the managers 
of that institution, and they said that they were entirely indif- 
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ferent, so far as they were personally concerned, as to the mat- 
ter of aduty. They were most of them protectionists, because 
they considered that the general prosperity of the country de- 
pends upon the protective system onl all their trade depends 
upon the extent of the market. I do not know whether they 
answered the inquiries sent out by the Committee on Finance. 

I will state the condition of that industry now. This great 
concern can support itself pretty well. They have capital; they 
have men of wealth in the concern; they have organization; 
they have patents, and they can support themselves pretty well 
aguinst any foreign capitalist who attempts to run in and put 
down their market. 

But there are growing up all over the Northwest, close to the 
material and close to the market, where the freight is not a 

rt of the cost, smaller concerns; some in St. Louis, several in 

llincis, some in other Western States. I do not know how 
many there may be in Illinois, but probably five or ten estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. CULLOM.. I understand at this time about one-half of 
the fence wire made in the country is manufactured in the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, these growing and starting industries 
need this protection which the big establishment of my con- 
stituents has got past. Therefore, while I have no interest as 
representing any constituency, I know very well that the wire 
industry of the Northwest and the Middle States, which is grow- 
ing up, needs very much protection against the sending in a 
quantity of German and English wire to the market, breaking 
them down and then raising the price. My constituents will 
stand itnow. They canstandagainst the Englishman, and they 
willsurvive. They will suffer perhaps for a few years, but they 
will survive. 

I wanted to add that statement to the statement of my friend 
from Illinois. : 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam glad to have had it made. 

Mr. PALMER Mr. President, I know that barbed wire is 
very cheap in Illinois. I have heard my eague, however, 
say very often that protection cheapens. I should doubt the 
wisdom, if that doctrine is true, of any further protection, for it 
seems tome now that it is as low as it can possibly reach, and 
if it be further protected I fear it will be destroyed. I agree 
with my colleague in regard to the production of barbed wire in 
our State. It seems to be cheap enough; and I sympathize very 
much with the letters that we have received in relation to the 
further protection not of wire but of the material of which the 
wire is made. But to that I shall call attention at some future 
time. : 

Mr. President, I have no desire to attempt a general answer 
to the remarks of my colleague, which were prepared with care. 
I congratulate him on the ability with which he has presented 
the question he has chosen to discuss; but I wish to state that 
my colleague and myself differ radically on many points. Our 
differences are amicable. We both have too much sense to sup- 
pose that a difference of opinion is a ground of personal contro- 
versy. 

My colleague speaks of the North. He speaks of sectional in- 
terests. He comments on the fact that this bill isin the hands of 
— who represent threeof the Southern States. My col- 
eague speaks again of Northern industries. My colleague be- 
longs to the North. I do not. 
belong to the North. The State we re: 
ography from the Lakes to the Gulf. The State of Illinois ex- 
tends, as its geography is known, from Lake Michigan to the 
union of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It is connected by a 
navigable stream, by one of the great rivers of the West, with 
the Guif of Mexico, and I anticipate a time when Lake Michi- 
gan will be connected with the Gulf by navigable waters. 


The State we represent does not 
nt extends in its ge- 


It is not, therefore, possible for me to the State of ii- 
linois as being a part of the North. Itisa of the Ameri- 
ortheast, although 


ean Union, and it owes ne omen to the 
many of its most valuable citizens are im rants from New 
England and other States of the North and of the East. | 
are, however, thoroughly naturalized; they are Illinoisans, an 
they are proud of the State; they ——— its importance and 
its influence, and they are devoted to its interests; never ceas- 
ing, however, to remember their obligations to our common 
country. Therefore the argument of my coll e, based on 
his complaints of sectionalism in the pending , and his at- 
tempt to revive old controversies and old bitternesses, will be 
lost upon the people of our State. 

Mr.CULLOM. Ifmycol wiliallow me, I have made noat- 
tempt whatever to revive old bitternesses. What I havesaid was 
more historical than otherwise, with the greatest kindness and 
with the greatest desire that the people of this country shall 
unite in the policy to protect their own industries. 

Mr. PALMER. Somewhat unnecessarily, I think, my col- 
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league spoke of the speech made by a gentlemanat Richmond the 
other day—a Mr. Cave. I understand he is a minister of thé 
gospel of peace, and, very much like that class of men, he some- 
times forgetshis mission. My colleague alluded to the speech of 
Gen. Rosser, who, I understand, wasa very brave and, I am told, 
valuable Confederate soldier. Hespent may years in the extreme 
Northwest—I think, in Minnesota—and has never been distin- 
guished for his loyalty tothe Democratic party. I think he is one 
of what we call the unreconstructed rebels, resembling very much 
a class we have at the North, the unsatisfied Union men—men 
who would fight on and fight ever at a great distance from the 
smell of gunpowder. Ido not know why my colleague has ad- 
verted to this, unless he supposes it should have some influence 
upon the vote of the Senate on the pending bill, or some in- 
fluence upon the country hereafter in judging of this measure. 

I will state to my colleague that he is in the condition this 

year that I was in four years ago; he is acandidate for the Senate 
now asI was then. Mycolleague at that time very kindly came 
to Illinois, and on various occasions said to the people that they 
could do very much better than to elect me to the Senate. Per- 
haps he was right. I can state to my colleague now, as the boys 
sometimessay to each other, ‘‘I will see you later on this point.” 
I shall not trouble the Senate this morning with any further re- 
ply to what has been said on that subject. 
_ Mr. President, I stated that my colleague and I differ widely 
in our view of the relation of our State to the other States of 
the Union. Illinois isno longer the ward of New England; and 
I confess when I hear Senators from New England defending 
the agriculture of their States and speaking of the agriculture 
of their States I am very much inclined to think—and I trust I 
shall not be regarded as being unkind when I state—that New 
England agriculture is abundantly protected. Think ‘of it! 
Think of the blessings that Boston must enjoy from the follow- 
ing provisions in the pending bill: 

Beans, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Beans, peas, mushrooms, and other vegetables, prepared or, preserved,in 
tins, jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of all kinds, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Cabb , 2 cents each. 

Cider, 3 cents per gallon. 

Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Honey, 10 cents per gallon. 

It does seem to me that covers about all there is of the agri- 
culture of New England. [{Laughter.] In New England agri- 
culture, to speak seriously, is but a mere incident. As wassaid 
by the Senator from New Hampshire Paro their villages 
supply the local market, and that they take all the produce of 
their agriculture, whatever itis. With us agriculture is the 
great pursuit, the leading pursuit I mean, of the greater part of 
our State. 

Mr. President, Illinois is perhaps to-day in itself the most in- 
dependent State in the Union.: I know of no interest in Llinois 
which can be protected, except to the injury of interests which 
do not admit of protection. For example, [llinois contains un- 
der its prairies an inexhaustible supply of coal, easily reached, 
accessible almost everywhere in the State. Of course I use this 
term in a restricted sense. 

Mr. CULLOM. If my colleague will allow me, about 35,000 
square miles out of 56,000 square miles are underlaid with coal. 

Mr. PALMER. I am obliged to my colleague, not for the 
correction, but for the information as to the precise area of our 
coal fields. 

We are not producers of iron ore, and Senators who will look 
at the contour of the northern boundary of the United States, 
from the Atlantic to Chicago, will observe that Chicago is at 
the southern point of Lake Michigan; the boundary then pro- 
ceeds north and west to the Pacific Ocean. By means of water 
navigation iron ore can be assembled—I think that is the phrase 
I sometimes hear—at Chicago, Ili., and on the line of the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal, or can be collected at Chicago, cheaper 
than at any other point on the American continent. 

We, then, have _ ore; we — = a of = 
State, therefore, pared engage e ustr 
which may oe on manufactures. But sometimes it 
is caid the boundaries of Chicago are so immense that they in- 
clude many fields. I think it been said that buffalo have 
been within the limits of Chicago; but when you escape 
the limits of Chicago, which it is somewhat difficult to do, you 
reach an agricultural oo nay Sag that portion of it north of 
Joliet is one of wonderful fer , and has increased in popula- 
tion at a ratio which has astonished everybody. : 

I remember in 1871, I think, at the time of the great Chicago 

Illinois at once came to the front and appropriated substan- 
$3,000,000 to provide for the immediate wants of that great 

. Iremember that it was the only time during my occu- 
of the office of that I ever attempted to elec- 


oneer for a bill. Iwentupon the floor and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
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| 
if you will now do this thing, Chicago will in return more than | 
repay the amount to you within ten years. | predict that in| 
twenty years a circle which shall include Chicago and Jolict, 40 | 
miles, will contain a million of inhabitants.” Before twe nty 
years passed itcontained nearer three millions than one million. 
The wonderful increase of the growth of Chicago and its imme- 
diate surroundings has astonished mankind. But the State 
outside of that circle is agricultural. Whatever burdens are 
imposed upon that portion of the State are such as are imposed 
upon the purely agricultural regions of the Northwest. 

I say to my colle: ague, we do not need protection, at least we | 
do not need protection to the extent of paying the price for it 
which is der sanded by the States whose industries, it is said, 
cai not exist without protection. 

The fact is, Mr. President, I came into the Senate feeling that 
this Republic, with its 70,000,000 inhabitants—anticipating a 
little—with its sea coast, its lake coast, its rivers, its fertile 
soils, its prairies underlaid with coal, and its mountains filled 
with minerals, was the most independent nation on earth. | 
Now, I hear that it is proposed to impose upon the agricultural! 
portion of Illinois a tariff on the lumber which is needed to 
build our-houses, and | find there are gentlemen claiming pro- 
tection for the South, that the borders.of the Pacific and Puget | 
Sound demand protection, and the forests of the North demand | 
protection for lumber, and the people of the agricultural por- | 
tion of the States are called upon te submit toa tax to support 
those industries. 

There is no industry that I can think of whith dees not need pro- 
tection. Ifyou listen to the Senators from the West, they want 
protection to which the agricul turists of Illinois mustcon tribute. 
{ have spoken ef the forests. I speak of the iron and the coal, 
and I speak of the industries of New England. They all need 
protection and can not exista moment without it. When you 
talk about withdrawing taxes they say, ‘You are destroying an 
industry; we can do nothing without protection.” Where does 
the burden fall? It falls upon those interests which can not be 
protected. 

My colleague says that if agriculture derived no direct bene- | 
fit from protection, still he would favor protection to others for 
the indirect advantages agriculture might enjoy. 

Mr.CULLOM. I hope my colleague would not put me in the 
attitude of saying thatagriculture derives no benefit from pro- 
tection. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no, Mr. President, I understood my col- 
league to insist that the indirect benefits to be derived from pro- 
tection would compensate for the direct burden. I can not see 
it in that way. 

Mr. President, Ido believe the protection afforded by tariff 
laws is wrong. It is not very impertant to argue whether they 
are tariffs for revenue with incidental protection or not. My 
collcague quoted the Democratic fathers. If they had been told 
in terms that it was within the power of Congress to make pro- 
tection the principal object, and revenue the incident, they 
would have revolied against it, they would have rejected it; and 
and even now, if Old Hickory was told that he was quoted to 
support that doctrine he would turn in his grave 

By the way, Mr. President, I want to state one thing which 
strikes me very ong My colleague and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] particularly, are enthusiasticin their 
admiration of Gen. Jackson. Perhaps it is a pretty late senti- | 
ment with them, but it is a sentiment. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not at all. 

Mr. PALMER. It reminds me very much of a remark made 
by a preacher in Madison County, a very stern man. He was 
charging upon another man an offense for which the person 
charged quoted the example of David. He said: ‘* David was 
God's chosen servant, and David was guilty of the very offense 
you charge me with.” Said the minister: ‘‘ It strikes me as 


iv 


very singular that a rascal never quotes David except about 
things where David was a rascal. David's virtues are over- 


looked.” The Senators quote Gen. Jackson upon a point like 
this, but his virtues in other respects they have never been 
able to perceive. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator doubt that Gen. Jackson's love 
for the Union and his love of country have been praised by every 
patriotic American of whatever party? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, I think they have been. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, as he is relating 
anecdotes, for which he is famous, late in Gen. Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration. after the famous nullification proclamation, he 
came to Massachusetts, which at that time was the very hotbed 
of New land Whiggery, and they gave him the degree of | 
doctor of laws in Harvard College and made to him a speech in 
Latin—— 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. HOAR. 


enol 
engl 


Which the general understood, no doubt. 
He was told by some wag that he must respond 


| eific advantages to protected interests: 


nid 


in Orne 


bothered him, but it is 
lelivering this Lat 


in the same language, which rather 
he fimally got out of the difficulty by 
tion: 


“HH pluribus unum. Sine qua nv ma.” naan 

Mr, PALMER. I have no doubtt was popular, and is still. 
2 . oo 
But Gen.Jackson is quoted for coneter: snenmeuain [ think he was 


right in the abstract, but wrong in the concrete. 


Mr. CULLOM, Lask my co iecarue if he thinks Gen. Jackson 
was wrong in his declaration in respect to a protective tarifl 
Mr. PALMER. . I think not. [ think Gen. Jackson has been 
misunderstood. [am satisfied that protection in the s«nse it 
is now urged ought to be rejected even by any admir of « 1 
Jackson. , 
But I desire to state the views | entertain in rogard to this 
question in opposition to those of my colleague. | state that in 
| my belief Illinois has in it various industries; but though 
there may be interests like those about which I spoke a f 
months ago, minor industries like barbed wire, which | 
be willing to see protected—as in this controversy | d 
that in most cases we look after our own, though a few of u 
| have enough broad patriotism to forget ourselves—I disagre 
with my-colleague in another thing. 
I never have yet believed and I do not now believe the dec 
ration that the prosperity of the United States has been pro 
moted or advanced by protection. Senators speak of protectio: 


| My colleague this morning spoke of the opi: ious of the fathers 
of the past 


Without controverting them, without criticising 


| his application of them, I have to say that, in my judgment, the 
man who overlooks facts, who supposes that this matter of pro 
ction has been been beneficial to this country, or has promoted 


its prosperity, would be as wise, and is as wise, as the man who 
could empty a teacup of water into the great river Niagara just 
above the falls, and suppose the river had been raised by that 
slight contribution. 

Mr. President, the United Statesof America have grown great 


and prosperous in defiance of all these embarrassments. Our 
rieh soils, our immigration, our energy and thrift, have made 
us prosperous and great, and protection is a mere bagatelle. It 


is locally mischievous, like the prick of a finger with a thorn. 
It may in some instances have thead vantages of a poultice upon 


a snxall burn and to that extentaffect our interests. [thas been 
used largely, as protection goes, as a means of gathering spe 


and we have got to con 
sider the question in this light. 

[f we were to revise the whole subject of the revenu sand 
cease to regard the preparation of a tariff bill as involving mor 
than the power of Congress toiay and collect taxes and duties, or if 
we treat protection as a secondary idea—while something hiv 
been done incidentally I have no doubt to protect special inter- 
ests —there is no doubt we should find that that portion of such 
legislation as goes beyond the true revenue theory has been an 
unmitigated curse to this country. It is a curse, in the first 
place, becaus8 it assumes too much. It assumes a right to con- 

trol the property of the people of the country, and under th 

pretence of serving all, subc dinates the oe of one for th 
promotion of the interests of another. but I do not think that 
that is protection. 

it is a nuisance; it is unjust: and that is what is meant by the 
expressions of the Chic aco Democratic platform, not that au 
tariff for revenue is improper, but that a tariff for protection is 
improper where the idea of revenue is abandoned and the at 
tempt is made to distribute these burdens so as to promote epe- 
cial interests. 


Here is our nation. I use the word “ nation,” although I am 
a States’ rights man; I differ with my colleague in this: I be- 


I believe in ‘' E pluribus unum, 
which Gen. Jackson seems to have thought was good Latin. I 
believe in an indissoluble Union. But here is this migh‘ y na 
tion of ours, and here we sit discussing questions that c 
all the States. 

Somebody says the tariff on horses ought to be 


lieve this is a Union of States. 


adjusted in 


reference to the fact that there is a herd of Mexican horses down 
South, and that in Canada they raise horses. The problem is to 
find some way which will protect the horse growers, but it must 
| Be so done as to impose no burden on anybody. By the way, it 


is an excellent pony or an excellent horse that is brought into 
this country. I buy a horse because I think it is to my mterest 
to buy him, and I think I will be benefited by it; but ‘the oth 
rule is, you shall not buy this peny without paying an extr 
price for him, although you want him and he will suit you bette: 
than any other, but you must buy a pony from a man right close 
to you, your neighbor, and the American horse jockics on the 
line of Maine and the States that boarder upon Cunada—because 
it does not extend any further —must have the ad vantage of deal- 
ing with their fellows just across the line. 

Here are two ponies—one of these ponies may havea 


little more 
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value than the other, and I can get them at the same price; but 
the duty must be imposed for the benefit of the horse jockey on 
the one side of the line so that he may have an advantage over the 
horse jockey on theotherside. Soitgoes. But without mean- 
ing to depreciate the importance of this subject, I say we sit here 
attempting to adjust the commerce of a great country. We in 
the first — admit that we have a right to doit without refer- 
ence to the revenue power; and then we undertake in our wis- 
dom to attempt to adjust all these industries; we undertake to 
correct the mistakes of the Almighty God, who made the great 
rivers and prairies and plains and mountains, and we will punish 
somebody because he lives at one place and not at another. 

Again, here is railroad transportation, and the men up in 
North Dakota have an idea if the Canadians should repeal their 
laws discriminating against our wheat, that they could reach the 
Canadian roads and reach ee or Europe, the common 
market, cheaper than they could by the American roads, or at 
least they could oppose the Canadian roads against the Ameri- 
can roads and in that way do something to rid themselves of the 
terrible burden, that ever-grasping tax upon all Northwestern 
and Western labor, railroad transportation. 

Senators say they love their own people. It reminds me a 
good deal of what was said to be the love of John Paul ‘ones’s 
father for his son. It is said of the old gentleman that). had 
charge of the garden of a Scottish nobleman where there we. 3 two 
summer houses, one on each side of the garden. He wasdevoted 
to symmetry, and when he would find a poaching boy in the 
garden he would shut him up in one of the summer houses, but, 
to preserve the symmetry he always imprisoned his own son in 
the other, so that the thing might be perfectly balanced. 

This is very much like that. You say you do not want to 
serve the people abroad, but you want to serve us; you say you 
want to serve us and you want to make us pay somebody more 
for that which we need than we could buy it from somebody else; 
you want to bless me by taking $20 out of my pocket if I want 
to bring acheap horse across theJine. I amspeaking now about 
protection; I amspeaking about the blessings of it. The manu- 
facturers of New Hampshire are afraid that some old woman 
with a basket of eggs will cross the line and come over, and some 
poor boarding-house keeper will buy the eggs of the Canadian 
old woman for a few cents less than she could buy them from a 
New Hampshire old woman, andthat would be charged up to 
the boarders. We are thus blest, I say, by excluding us en 
commerce with those people who have to sell that which we wish 
to buy. 

I hare occupied all the time I intend to, except to make this 
one remark. At sometime, pone, hereafter I shall present 
my views upon this question in connection with the income tax. 
I believe that if the Federal Government had revenue resources 
independent of tariffs, that tariffs would be an unmitigated 
curse. It is because we need revenue that we impose duties. 
While we adhere to that principle we are right, except the fal- 
lacy of human judgment; and my learned friend from Iowa — 
ALLISON], my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], and my 
more distinguished and solemn friend from Oregon[Mr. DOLPH] 
will tell us as clearly as can be just how ee accomplished, 
that asonroesy will be benefited by protecting the forests of 
one State and by all the other methods of protection. By each 
of the Senators we are told that in some way everybody will be 
benefited by it. 

I repeat, again, they undertake to control the elements, to 
control the courses of the rivers, they attempt to control all 
these causes, and seek to overcome ali natural disadvantages, 
and put us upon a condition of perfect equality. Almighty God 
has never attempted it. I will not say it is im ible; but it is 
absolutely childish for grave men to profess to be able to accom- 

lish these results; and when we attempt it we simply irritate 
he interests of the country without benefiting them. We may 
fill pockets, and that is perceptible, but it is a mere irritating 

rocess which interrupts and disturbs the country, and has 
argely contributed to produce the miseries under which the 
country is now ee 

At some future time I shall present my views upon this ques- 
tion more deliberately and et) but I desire to say to my 
colleague now that he and [ differ widely, and my colleague and 
I have differed all our lives. 

Mr. ALLISON, All your lives? 

Mr. PALMER. « Yes; all our lives. 

Mr. ALLISON. When you were both Republicans? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; we differed then, because my ccileague 
was a Republican for one reason and I for another. My col- 
league describes the doleful condition of the Democratic party. 
I remember the time when my colleague belo to a party 
that was in a much more ragged condition than the Democratic 
party is now. 

My. HOAR. That is impossible. 
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Mr. PALMER. I am inclined to answer that in a way that 
would not be quite Senatorial. But my colleague was never ina 
more miserable party than Mr. Blaine described the Republican 
party to be afew years ago. The old Whig party, I say, was 


| an exceedingly ragged party, and my colleague was a mourner 


at its funeral. My colleague was a protectionist, and I think I 
should do him the justice to say that he became a Republican 
because he wasa protectionist. Ididnot. My colleague thinks 
he sees now the destruction of the Democratic party. I have 
seen the Democratic party ragged because it was wrong. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not think my colleague ever saw it in as 
bad condition as it is now. 

Mr. PALMER. I have seen the Democratic party when it was 
wrong. Itisright now. I have known political parties when 
they were in extremity, because they were misunderstood. I 
know a great many good people believe now that the Democratic 
party is responsible for the present condition of the country. 

hat is echoed and reechoed on this floor; and yet thoughtful 
men know there is not a word of truth in it; thoughtful men 
know the condition of the country is the result of the exhaustion 


| produced = the speculations of this country and of the whole 


world, to which Republican policies have largely contributed. 

Talk about the mocratic party being the cause of these 
troubles! We have nct yet been able to pass a revenue Dill. 
But our Republican friends say it was the mere anticipation, the 
mere consciousness of Democratic success that has brought dis- 
tress upon the country. The Republican party, in effect, claim 
that their financial and economic policy has produced condi- 
tions so delicate that no whisper could be uttered against it 
without destroying it; that even the possibility of a change or 
the slightest alteration in the financial policy of the country 
would destroy it. That, they claim, has produced all this de- 
struction. But I shall not pursue this line farther. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party is a live party, and it is 
right. My colleague now has lived to see the perishing of the 
party which, as he says, believed that protection was more im- 
portant than slavery. I think I recollect that my colleague said 
awhile ago that, although slavery was the ostensible ground of 
the controversy, 7 rotection and free trade were the real 
questions involved. If I believed that I could understand how 
it was that the protectionists had to be bribed to go into and 
take part in the great struggle. James G. Blaine said that they 
felt that they had no interest in fighting against the predomi- 
nant influence of slavery; no interest in fighting to maintain the 
Union; that they were for protection; and we had to bribe them 
and pay them to induce them to perform the part of patriotic 
men. 

I recollect a time during the war when the Northern protec- 
tion States were sending South and hiring negroes to fill up the 
ranks of their regiments. I remember when, on the banks of 
the Chattahoochee, just after we had crossed, a man came into 
my camp from one of the New York towns, who said he had come 
down there to get negroes to fill up their quota. [ said, ‘‘Why 
do you not come yourselves?” ‘“ Why,” he said, ‘‘ the wages in 
the North are so high and labor is so much needed, that we can 
not afford to send white men, and we want negroes; they will 
fill the ranks.” I said to him, ‘If I repeat that remark to my 
men, you will be thrown into the Chattahoochee River within an 
hour, and I felt like doing it myself then.” 

These States were filled with such men—nc; not filled, thank 
God, for they contained many brave, magnificent, patriotic sol- 
diers—but the political authorities sent South and got negroes to 
fill up their regiments. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from [llinois allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. PALMER. 


ing. 

Nr. CAREY. It is on that subject. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope it will be very brief. 

Mr. CAREY. It will be brief. To what party did the Sena- 
tor from Illinois belong at that particular time? 

Mr. PALMER. I belonged to the party that wore the blue? 

Mr. CAREY. What political party? 

Mr. PALMER. I was a soldier. 

Mr. CAREY. All right. 

Mr. PALMER. I was fighting for my country, and I belonged 
to no party except the party that wore the blue and supported 
the war. 

Mr. CAREY. On what ene party ticket did the Sena- 
tor run when he was elected governor of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. PALMER. That of the Republican party. 

Mr. CAREY. Then the Senator became a member of that 
bad party after he knew all about it? 

Mr. PALMER. I belonged to that party, but I never lost my 
contempt for the protectionists that had to be paid to go inte 


If it is on the subject on which I am speak- 
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the war; I never lost my contempt for those who hired negroes | sulted in the domination of the Republican party for twenty- 
to take their own places in the ranks. [Laughter.] five or thirty years in this country, everybody knows that there 

Mr. CAREY. The Democrats did not do that? never has been a period in the history of the country wher all 

Mr. PALMER. I do not know, and it is not very important. | the people were so prosperous as they were during the period of 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to | the reign—if I may use that term—of the Republican party. 
ask him another question? Why? Because its policy was in the interestsof the great body 

Mr. PALMER. Ifit is very brief, I will. of the people. It built up its industries. It put everybody to 

Mr. CAREY. What would the Senator think of a Democrat | work. The result was an increase in the aggregation of wealth 
who, under the circumstances he has stated, would hire a sub- | unequaled in the history of any nation upon the globe: and every- 
stitute? body knows that to be true. 

Mr. PALMER. I could understand howa Democrat mightdo My colleague says that the condition of the country now is 
it. I think a weak-kneed Democrat and a weak-kneed Republi- | charged by us, and of course he means wrongfully, to the pros- 
can are very much alike. [Laughter.] vect of what the Democratic party willdo. Isay, whatever may 

Mr. CAREY. Then the President of the United States must | be the fact, it is passing strange that the moment it was known 
have been weak-kneed about that time? that the Democratic party was coming into power in all the po- 

Mr.PALMER. Yes: Ithink hewas. AndIrecollectanother | litical branches of the Government, that moment the industries 
gentleman, your candidate at the same time, who was in the | began to languish and the laboring men began to suffer for work 
same category. I do not think any more of either of them on | and for bread. How does that come if it is not the result of the 
that account, and they were alike, too, in some other particu- | fear of the people that their declarations in their national con- 
lars. , vention that protection was unconstitutional and a fraud, that 

Mr. CAREY. On another subject I wish to ask the Senator | business and labor in « measure ceased and hard times began 
a question before he sits down, not on the political side; but there | and became worse and worse. My colleague says it was the re- 
are two sides to this question. One side believes in protection | sult of the policy of the Republican party. How is it proven 
and the other side believes in something else. Does the Sena- | that it is the result of the policy of the Republican party when 
tor believe in absolute free trade, if it were possible, in this coun- | the conditions did not prevail until after the Democratic party 
try? was known to be coming into power? That is all I desire to say 

Mr. PALMER. If there was no demand for revenue I should | upon that subject. 
be for free trade. Now, Mr. President, my colleague takes issue with me in a 

Mr. CAREY. There is the difficulty. We raise, I think, in | friendly way because of what I have said with reference to the 
ordinary times—that is, we did before the depression commenced, history of the country in relation to a protective tariff. It is 
$203 ,000,000 true, as my colleague says, I have always believed in protection. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator must pardon me for not going | I believe in it now as strongly and firmly as I believe in any po- 
into that branch of the case, for I was speaking on another point. | litical doctrine to dominate a great nation. I want to say tomy 

Mr. CAREY. The question is on the very point. We im- | colleague and my friends upon the other side that I am strictly 
ported in 1892, that is before the depression commenced, of sugar, | 1n line with the fathers of the country of all parties until John 
tea, and coffee C. Calhoun concluded to adopt the other side of the question 

Mr. PALMER. I must decline answering the question. It | and instituted a position in favor of free trade. My colleague 
involves an argument, and I have no time now to go into it. | says he believes in secession, in States rights; itis pretty hard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The | to discriminate between the use of the two words, but I want to 
Senator from [llinois declines to yield further. | quote him correctly. 

Mr. PALMER. I have said all I desire to say; indeed, I have | Mr. PALMER. Killing a man and the power to kill him are 
been betrayed into saying more than I intended. identical, substantially. , 

I have said that my colleague is mistaken. Mycolleaguemay | Mr. CULLOM. I do not believe in the doctrine of States’ 
have his own reasons for his belief. I think my colleague wasa | rights, or that this nation isan aggregation of States. I believe 
protectionist per se. My colleague remained with the Whig | it isan aggregation of the people of all the States; and that it 
party, and was present at its funeral and wore crape, I believe; | 18 above the States within the constitutional limits prescribed. 
of course, that may not be quite correct—but my colleague is | | believe in the doctrine of Daniel Webster when he said in his 
naturally a protectionist. Heisa Republican, asI take it, mainly | great debate with Calhoun: 
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because of protection. Iam not. I was a Republican because I 
hated slavery. Iwasresentful of itsaggressions. Butitisanold 
story and need not be repeated. I detested it; I thought it ar- 
rogant; Ithought it desired to exercise a property influence upon 
this country as property. 1 had watched the struggle of Gen. 
Jackson when he fought with the money power—the national 
banks—and I had watched the influenceofslavery. Iam now fight- 
ing against the despotism of trusts and the protection of these 
other interests which demand that my constituents, the people 
who work on the farms, shall be taxed and assessed and burdened; 
and I am trying to save them from being deceived by this catch- 
word ‘‘ protection.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Wilil the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam through. I have exhausted my time, 
and yield the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— ont , f : “" 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me? _ That is the true doctrine, and if we stand upon any other this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois | G°vernment, as has been often said, becomes a rope of sand and 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? amounts to nothing; it will fall to pieces upon the mere sugges- 

Mr. CULLOM. Fora remark. | tion of any State in the Union. 

Mr. HIGGINS. if the Senator from Illinois is himself going 3. That there isa supreme law, consisting of the Constitution of the United 

| 


And now, sir, against all these theories and opinions I maintain— 


Stating the opinions as intimated by some of the friends on 
the other side— 

1. That the Constitution of the United States is not a league, confederacy, 
or compact between the people of the several States in their sovereign ca- 
pacities, but a government proper, founded on the adoption of the people, 
and creating direct relations between itself and individuals. 

2. That no State authority has power to dissolve these relations. 

Mr. Calhoun in that famous nullification performance which 
was the beginning of free trade and States’ rights undertook to 
say that South Carolina had the right to go out of the Union, 
and Mr. Webster said— 

That no State authority has power to dissolve these relations; that noth- 


ing can dissolve them but revolution; and that consequently there can be 
no such thing as secession without revolution. 


e . “ : States, and acts of Congress passed in suance of it, and treaties; and that, 
to vote against trusts he will have avery good chance todo that | in cases not capable of assuming the aracter of a suit in law or equity, 
right away by voting against the proposed sugar duties. Congress must judge of, and finally interpret, this supreme law so often as 
g g prop 8 
Mr. PALMER. That is possibly true. 7 it _ —. to pose = oe | ane Seensencapalie of assuming, 
~ : n ; , t act f a suit, a S > Cx Fe) 
Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I do not care to continue to a SS ee 
take up the time of the Senate by any controversy with my col- 4. That an attempt by a State to abrogate annul, or nullify an act ot Con- 
ye 7, Y ; gress, or to arrest its operation within her limits, on the ground that, in her 
—— wok have ee ae — re friendly together, and opinion, such law is unconstitutional, is a direct usurpation on the just 
rust W6 always snail. 0 not care now to reply to the pony | powers of the General Government and on the equal rights of other States; 
argument that my colleague makes or the argument based upon 
a reference to the old woman of New Hampshire. It seems to 
me that the great question (and there can be no doubt about the So, Mr. President, in my judgment the Republican party 
magnitude of the question as to whgt the policy of the Govern- | stands, not only on the question of the tariff and protection, but 
ment is, whether it is in its interest that we shall have protec- | on the question of the powers of the Government under the 
tion or free trade or a tariff for revenue only) is one that cannot | Constitution, 7m the platform that our fathers stood upon, and 
be trifled with. It is aquestion that can not be put down by | as enunciated by Daniel Webster himself. 
mere suggestions of pony importations. But I shall not take up the time of the Senate further on the 
i wish to say to my colleague and to the Senate that whatever | general question. I want to call the attention of my colleague 
may be the motives influencing men in this country, which re- | to some things in relation to the condition of affairsin our State. 


a plain violation of the Constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolu- 
tionary in its character and tendency. 
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I find in this volume, which is a report.of the hearings of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
a statement by a gentleman in our own State who is a manufac- 
turer, William R. Stirling, first vice-president of the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

Mr. PALMER. I know him. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes; and heisavery good man. He says: 


When thefive works of my company, re enting an investment of about 
$30,000,000, are in full operation we directly employ not less than 9,500 men, 
to whom, in 1892, we paid 86,522,000 in wages. 

Since January 1, 1893, our Union and Joliet-works have not been in opera- 
tion, whereby 8,800 men have been directly thrown out of employment. 


How does that come? It comes because the Democratic party 
had got control by the election in this country and the business 
men of the country were afraid to undertake ‘to operate their 
mills because it was upon a falling market, knowing if the Dem- 
ocratic party carried out its pledges it would ruin the then pre- 
vailing and now prevailing system of protection. 

Since July 1, 1893, our Milwaukee works have run barely half time, and at 
our North works only the finishing department is in operation, making an 
additional 1,000 men. 

Within a week from this date our largest plant at South Chicago will also 
be idle, and the ranks of the unemployed will be swelled by an additional 
3,600 men, so that before the Ist.of October, instead of having 9,500 men ac- 
tively employed at good wages, we will have but 1,100. 

I believe the fact is that the mills of Joliet operated by this 
company are actually shut up at the present time, though [ am 
not very certain about that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him .a question? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand :the assertion contained in 
what the Senator is reading to be that by reason of the appre- 
hension of a change of the tariff laws those mills are being shut 
up? 

"ate. CULLOM. I will read along here, and weshall-see what 
the gentleman says about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think thatisthe Eaglishof it. Ifso, I want 
to.ask whether the Senator from [llinois does not think we had 
better solve and finally settle ‘the question as to what the tariff 
duties ure ‘to be in the present and the future than tostand here 
consuming timo in making popular political speeches? [Mani- 
fest vtions of applause in the 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of ‘the gallery 
are reminded that marks of approval or disapproval can not be 
tolerated. 

Mr. CUL.LOM. I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee, 
who is trying to railroad the bill ‘through the Senate, that if 
he will move to lay the tariff bill upon the table Iam ready to 
vote to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose so. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then we shall know that the pair of the 
Government under which the people of the United Stutes have 
prospered, and will prosper again, is to continue; but I do not 





propose that the Senator shall dispose of it by its © with- 
out having something to say against the bill, because I believs 


it will be ruinous to the country. 


Under these conditions our purchases of iron ore have been ay nomi- 
nal, and compared with thoseof previous years I think I am justified insay- 
ing that we have probably purchased 1,000,000 tons less than usual. 

hat is true of my company is, L believe, — d 8 4 
paaaieese of the fron and steel trades. has produced untold hardships in the 
ron-ore regions of the three great States of Wisconsin, Michigan, anG Min- 
nesota. 

When our works are in operation we are, of course, immense consumers 
of coal, both raw and manufactired into coke. From Illinois and Indiana 
we ought to draw 860,000 tons o: coal per annum, or about three trains of 
coal for every working day in the year. 

Prom West Virginia and from ?ennsylvania we ought.to draw over 1,000,000 
tons of coke per annum, or three.and one-half trains every working dav in the 
al To supply this coke alone would — an investment of abont 

,000, an e regular ome oy Givat of 1,800 men. 

From the stone quarries of adiana we.ought to receive nearly 600,000 tons 
of limestone per year, requiring the continual employment of two railroad 
“Sears — i t specially constructed for this traf 

A large amounto equipment spec construc or raffic 
in raw materials is now idle. 


‘Our failure to consume this enormous amount of iron ore, coal, coke, lime- 
stone, and other raw materials of ene ot nt, in 
addition to the men at the mines, large on the ‘and on the 
lakes Soonetwal eam it is to trans ‘these _— ts 

e receipts of raw material shipments nished ucts by m 
econ in year volved the of 149,000 cars, an 
in 1842 163,000 cars, exclusive of all the by 

I believe the i ce of the fron-ore of this country is greatly 
underestimated. Its very existence depends upon the of our 
iron and steel manufactures. To the product of the Lake Superior 
iron-ore districts in the 1892 would have required the continuous serv- 
tee of 180 steamers, m % consecutive trips, and 2,000 tons on 


ea Or, in other words, the same vessel capacity would move 
— a bushels of grain apon the lakes would be required to transport the 

So, Mr. President, this intelligent gentleman at the head of 
this great organization, which is omplay thousands, and in 
good times tensof thousands, of men altoge er, spoke his views 
as *o the condition then, before the Democratic party came into 
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ower, and since the Democratic party came into power. But 
in deference to my distinguished friend from Tennessee, who 
seems to have left the Chamber, I shall not take up time fur- 
ther by reading these statistics. It shows that under the mere 
threat of the policy of this Government the industries of the 
country have been paralyzed, and the result is, as I have stated 
before, that tens of thousands of men are out of employment, 
and —_ traveling over the country, some of them, I admit, 
wrongfully and without excuse, and others trying in good faith 
to find work in this time of depression. 

I want to call the attention of my colleague to some other 
facts connected with the State of Illinois in regard to this man- 
ufacturing industry. Itis in this document entitled Statistics 
of Manufactures. 

The aggregate number of manufacturing establishments in 
Illinois amount to.20,482. The aggregate capital, I think it is, 
amounts to $502,004,512. I will skip those figures and get on. 
The averagenumber employed in those manufacturing establish- 
ments numbers 312,198; that is, the men at work. Adding to 
that the clerks, etc., connected with the establishments, the 
number.amounts to nearly 400,000. Thé total wages paid to the 
men—last year, I suppose—amounts to $171,523,579. Adding to 
that fhe amount paid to the clerks, $27,086,400, it makes a sum 
of nearly $200,000,000.a year paid in the State of [llinois in con- 
nection with these manufacturing establishments in our State. 

Now, Mr. President, while those establishments are running 
and the men employed in them are receiving that vast sum of 
wages, I desire to know whether that does not have a beneficial 
effect upon the farmers of that section as well as upon the men 
en, in the establishments themselves. I say that it Goes. 

en my colleague says that this protective tariff is an oppres- 
sion upon the farmers because, he says, they get no direct ben- 
efit from it, 1 say that the indirect benefit coming to them as the 
resulte! the operation of those establishments, the employment 
of nearly half a million men results in money being distributed 
which reaches the farmers, and they are benefited thereby, 
because the establishmentsare in ourown neighborhood in many 
cases,and they would be a benefit even if they weredistant. So, 
I believe in a protective tariff; and Ido not believe that this 
Governrnt can pr r unless we have a — system 
such as ovr fathers and such as the Republican party advo- 
cated and maintained when it had power in this country. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, it seems to me there has 
been about time enough expended on this schedule in making 
speeches on general principles, and for.one I should like to see 
it brought toa reasonable termination. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that further debate on the schedule be limited to 
five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HALE. That the five-minute rule be applied to the rest 
of the schedule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. ‘Yes; I make that request. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest tothe Senator from Minnesota that 
he modify the proposition in the form suggested by me yester- 
day, that wherever any Senator desires to speak on a particular 
paragraph notexceeding ten minutes he may haveleave to doso. 

Mr. HALE. Let there be a general understanding, which 
everyone will assent to, that in case there is some article in 
which a Senator is interested specially for his constituents he 
may speak ten minutes by leave of the Senate. It is .a thin 
that will not be abused by anybody. We shall have the genera 
proposition under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 
schedule. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Very well.. I think there will be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. VEST. I should be very glad if our friends on the other 
side would extend it to the three succeeding schedules. 

Mr. HALE. That will come later. 

Mr. VEST. Of-course, under the rules of the Senate, we are 
bound to take what we can get. 

Mr. HARRIS... I did not hear the suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. It is to apply the five-minute rule to the rest of 
the schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be very glad to have it applied. 

Mr. FRYE. No seems to object. 

The PRESIDING ICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator frem South Dakota will allow 
me a single second, I desire to that at some convenient 
time before the conclusion of this schedule I shall ask to apply 
the same rule to the other schedules down to Schedule K, the 
weol.schedule. I hope the Senate will consent to the applica- 
tion of the rule to the other schedules down to that schedule. 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend by striking out para- 
graph 190 as amended and inserting: 

Buckwheat, 20 cents per bushel; corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel; corn 
meal, 20 cents per bushel; oats, 15 cents per bushel; rye, 15 cents per bushel; 
rye fiour, one-half acent per pound; wheat, 25 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 
three-fifths of 1 cent per pound; oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 


This restores the rates of the present law, under which the 
market for over $6,000,000 worth of American farm products 
have been taken away from Canada and given to the farmers of 
the United States. If this bill passes, that market and a larger 
one will be given to Canada, and New England will largely pur- 
chase her farm products and supplies from Canada instead of 
from the people who live west of the Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Prr- 
TIGREW]. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I am very well aware that it is al- 
most useless to say anything in relation to this matter, and I do 
not address the Senate nor the galleries, for neither have any- 
thing to do with the bill. Laddress the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Missouri, rather than anyone else. 

The Senator from Missouri vesterday seemed to think that 
there could be but little interest in this schedule, putting prac- 
tically on the free list these items of farm products. I wish to 
say to the Senator that the State of Maine probably has a more 
direct interestin thisschedule than any otherState in the United 
States. In the first place, we have no such climate for agricul- 
tural products as Missouri or Arkansas. We have no land in 
our State which you can poetically tickle with a straw and make 
laugh with a harvest. 
harrow, and water the soil with the sweat of the brow before you 
can get any harvest there. 

We used to raise all the wheat we needed in Maine, and corn. 
We are deprived of raising those preducts now. We buy our 
wheat, corn, and flour almost entirely fromthe West. Farmers 
raise a little sweet corn or something of that kind, and a little 
of the ordinary English corn for their own use. 

One of our most valuable crops is oats; another valuable crop 


is buckwheat; and here both are practically put on the free list. | 
I do not think that the ranchmen in Texas are entitled to any | 


You have got to use a hoe and plow and | 
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more consideration than the farmers in Maine who raise oats | 


and buckwheat. 
is very valuable. 
raise men and women. 
interfere with at all. 
Now, it seems to me that those a there are entitled to 
consideration in this bill. As the bill came from the House of 
Representatives it actually destroyed almost every little ind us- 
try in the Stateof Maine. It looked asI read it as if it had been 
intended to destroy Maine, to wipe her out from all chances of 
any kind of prosperity. Iam happy to say that the Senate coin- 
mittee has by certain amendments improved that condition con- 
siderably, and there has been a restoration of duties in certain 


Another of our staple products is hay, which 
We raise ice and we raise granite, and we 
Fortunately, the latter this bill can not 


regards where the industry will be preserved by the restoration; | 


and yet the State of Maine will suffer immensely if the bill be- 
comes a law. 

Take the matter of lumber. Lumber is one of the most val- 
uable productswe havein Maine. Thecryofthe sentimentalists 
that the forests are disappearing is all nonsense. The forests of 
Maine are increasing more rapidly than they are disappearing. 
Our forests to-day are spruce. Spruce reproduces itself. 
pine did not; but the spruce is growing faster than it is cut. Be- 
sides, it is an advantage to the wild lands of spruce to have them 
partially cut over. 
was destroying a million acres of spruce land did not touch the 
forests that had been partially cut. 

There was a provision in the bill 
in the matter of lumber. The provision which provided for a 
duty on planed lumber on one side or two sides, and grooved and 
tongued, was a valuable provision for the State 
for the entire United States. 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], who seems to think that the entire 
Union should contribute to the possibility of Nebraska raising 
40,000,000 hogs a year, that was surrendered, and here we are 
left without the slightest protection on earthin lumber. Thus 
we see one industry after another going. 

Why can not the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Arkansas consent that at any rate buckwheat and oats may re- 
main as they were under the McKinley act? The Senator from 
Missouri thinks that there were only 21,000 bushels of oats im- 
ported last year; but mostof the importation came into the State 
of Maine, [have nodoubt. We have, the Senator wiliremember, 
a railroad, the Grand Trunk road, in the western part of our 
State, coming direct from Canada. The Canadian Pacific runs 
directly through the eastern part of the State. We have five 
or six hundred miles of seaboard and river, which afford cheap 


It was valuable 


| Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]. 


Our | 
It was very noticeable that the borer which | 


which did seem good to Maine | 


Yet at the demand of the Senator | 


i 
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transportation of their product. You may go into my city to- 
day and you will find inevery livery stable Canadian oats. You 
can not go into a granary without finding Canadian oats for 
sale. Thisis one of our best crops in Maine, and I wish that 
something might be done to preserve it. I can notsee that any- 
body on earth will get any benefit from putting buckwheat and 
oats on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, as there has been some pub- 
lic comment upon my failure to vote upon an amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota|Mr. PeTriGRew! to the su- 
gar schedule two or three days ago, it seems desirable that I 
should make a statement in regard to it. Iwas absent from the 
Chamber when the vote was taken, having been called out tem- 
porarily to see some gentlemen who had been waiting for me 
some time. I[had answered to my name on the previous roll call, 
and left with no idea that any other vote could be taken bofore 
my return. During the few minutes I was absent from the Cap- 
itol, as I ascertained afterwards, a vote was taken. On that vote 
[ was not paired, as I have no general pair, and, as Senators are 
aware, I have not been paired with anyone during the pendercy 
of the tariff bill. 

[t is not my habit to evade responsibility in regard to ques- 
tions by declining to vote, and I did notdosointhiscase. [am 
sure that my attitude in regard to the sugar question had been 
fully shown by my expressions and votes. I will say, however, 
that if I had been present I should have voted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota, and I shall so vote when 
the question comes up again inthe Senate. I shail vote for that 
amendment as I have voted for others, without any regard to 
what I might do under other circumstances, or if we were voting 
upon a protective bill. I have stated several times that I have 
in the past and intend in the future to give anv vote upon this 
bill that will in my opinion tend to defeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. PEertt- 
GREW]. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered: and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McCPHeRSON]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea,” and he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. H1uu}. If he were present | 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roli call was concluded. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL]. If I were at liberty to vote I should vote * yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada {[Mr. JONES] and vote ‘“‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON. Iam paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. I make this announcement for the 
day. 

Mr. BRICE (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], and un- 
less a transfer can be arranged I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. VILAS. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
I understand that the Senator from 
South Carolina[Mr. IrBy] is not paired. I will transfer the 
pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy] and vote. 
I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
it to be understood that I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Washington |Mr. Squire}. In this instance I have trans- 
ferred my pair to the Senator from Georgia[Mr. WALSH], upon 
information given me, and I have voted "‘ nay.” 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BATE] is absent under the order of the Senate, and if he were 
present he would vote ‘‘nay.” I make this announcement for 
the day, and will make it no more. 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the negative). The Sen- 


ator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] being absent, | 
vote. 

Mr. FRYE. The senior Senator from Maryland |Mr. Gor- 
MAN] is detained from the Chamber by illness, and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Nevada{Mr. JoNss]. I shall not 
repeat the announcement again to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HiGGINs] has already announced a 
pair with the Senator from Nevada[Mr. JONES). 

Mr. HIGGINS. I have transferred my pair with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. FRYE. Ido not think the Senator from Delaware could 
very well do that, as I announced the pair once before to-day. 


withdraw my 
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On the first vote that was taken I announced the pair of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. JONEs]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (after having voted in the affirmative). 
not aware of it. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 32; as follows: 


I was 


YEAS—%. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Patton Sherman, 
Allen, Frye, Peffer, Shoup, 
Allison, Gallinger, Perkins, Teller, 
Carey, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Cullom, Hawley, Platt, 
Dixon, McMillan, Power, 
Dolph, Manderson, Quay, 

NAYS—32. 
Kerry, Faulkner, Kyle, Pugh, 
Biackbura, George, Lindsay, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Gibson, McLaurin, Roach, 
Caffery, Gray Martin, Smith, 
Camden, Harris, Mills, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Coke, Jarvis, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Bate, Gordon, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 
Brice, Gorman, Lodge, Squire, 
Butler, Hiaasbrough, McPherson, Stewart, 
Call, Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon Turpie, 
Cameron, Hili Morrill, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Palmer, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to offeran amendment tothe paragraph, 
to strike out the words ‘‘ buckwheat,” ‘‘ oats,” and ‘‘ oatmeal,” 
and insert as a separate paragraph, 1894, what I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will bestated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 190, line 1, strike out the 
words ‘buckwheat ” and “oats,” and in line 15 strike out the 
amendment already agreed to, ‘‘and oatmeal, 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem;” and insert as paragraph 189}: 

Buckwheat and oats, 15 cents a bushel; oatmeal, : cent a pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 3 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was,called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 


PHERSON]. 
Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). 1 am paired 
Iam paired with the 


with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL}. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). 

Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], but I transfer my pair to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy] and yote “ nay.” 

The roll cali was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the Senator from New York 
|Mr. Hr.) and withhold my vote. If he were present I should 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 33; as follows: 

YEAS—%. 


Aldrich, Dubois, Patton, Sherman, 
Allen, erro. Peffer, Shoup, 
Allison, Gallinger, Perkins, Teller, 
Carey, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Cullom, Se Platt, 
Dixon, McMillan, Power, 
Dolph, Manderson, Quay, 
NAYS—33. 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 
Blackburn, George, McLaurin, Smith 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Brice, Gray Mills, Vilas, 
Caffery, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton Morgan, hite. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pasco, 
Coke, Jones, Ark Pugh, 
Daniel, Kyle, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—27. 
Bate, Gorman, ioe. ‘ 
Butler, Hansbrough, McPherson, Stewart, 
i Higgins, Mitchell, Oregon ie, 
Cameron, Hill, Morrill, Walsh, 
Chandler, Hoar, Murphy, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Palmer, Wolcott. 
Gordon, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will procee@ with 
the reading of the bill. 
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The Secretary read paragraph 191, as follows: 


Barley, and barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 25 per cent ad valorem; bar- 
ley malt, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 21, 
before the words “ per cent,” to strike out ‘‘25” and insert 
** 30;” and in line 22, before the words ‘‘ per cent,” to strike out 
**35”? and insert ‘‘ 40;” so as to read: 

Barley, and barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
barley malt, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I move to strike out paragraph 191 and 
insert: 

191. Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; barley-malt, 45 cents per 
bushel of 34 pounds; barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 2 cents per pound. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WASHBURN]. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, the consent agreement to 
limit debate to five minutes was made after I had notified the 
Senators in charge of the measure that I wished to submit a 
few remarks on this matter, and while I was outof the Chamber. 
I trust I will be pardoned if I go a little beyond the limit of 
time which has been fixed. I do not wish to consume time un- 
necessarily. : 

The duty upon barley under the McKinley act is 30 cents a 
bushel. Prior to the enactment of that law the duty was 10 
cents per bushel. The proposition of the committee is to make 
it 30 per cent ad valorem, which, at the price at which barley 
would be likely to come into the United States, would make the 
— from 8 to 10 cents a bushel. 

hen the duty was 10 cents a bushel a great deal of barley 
was imported, the importations for the year ended June 30, 1890, 
amounting to 11,327,052 bushels. Under the duty of 30 cents per 
bushel the importations fell off in the year ended June 30, 1893, 
to 1,969,761 bushels, or from 11,000,000 bushels to a fraction less 
than 2,000,000 bushels. The importation of malt fell from 213,- 
135 bushels in 1890 to 24 bushels in 1893. The average receipts 
of barley at Chicago and Milwaukee for the years from 1884 to 
1889 were 17,300,564 bushels. Theaverage receipts for the years 
since the McKinley act has been in force have been 25,706,923 
bushels, an increase of 8,406,303 bushels, or nearly 50 per cent. 
So the effect of the McKinley act has been to take the market 
for barley from the farmers of Canada and give it to the farm- 
ers of the United States, 

Barley is an example of the issue thatis before the Senate and 
the country by the propositions of the committee and of the ma- 
jority in this Chamber upon the agricultural schedule. it is 
nothing less than the application toagricultural products of the 
principles of free trade. It is the doctrine that cheapness is 
good; that that price is best which is the lowest price. It is for 
that reason that these duties are reduced. It is for the purpose 
of bringing foreign competition to bear upon the farmer of the 
country in his products. It is applying to agriculture the prin- 
ciple which has been so much pressed by the Democratic party 
in its application to manufactures. They say they want what 
the farmer has to buy to be low. They go a step further in this 
schedule and say they want what he has to sell to be sold low. 
Therefore the Democratic party stands now on this paragraph 
and on the entire agricultural proposition upon the principle 
that the prices of the products of the American farmer are too 
high, and that they ought to be lower. It is the proposition of 
English free trade. A great conflict arose which resulted in 
the abrogation of the corn laws, the duties upon grain. 

The Democrats say that if it is well for England and the Brit- 
ish Islands to have cheap food, it is well for America to have 
food cheaper than America can grow it, and to bring it down as 
low as possible. 

The theory in its application to Great Britain is one thing, 
and in its application to the United States of Americait is quite 
another and a different thing. Great Britain to-day does not 
grow — food fur the ns of its own people. If it were 
to restore its old corn laws it could not grow enough food for 
their support. The British Islands have been able to increase 
their population from ten to thirty millions by reason of the fact 
that they permitted the importation of food which they could 
not grow, and they have relied for their prosperity upon their 
ability to manufacture for the world and to conduct the com- 
merce of the world. ‘But it is altogether different with respect 
to the United States. 

We have a vast expanse of land, unlimited acres in amount 
and unequaled in fertility, and to-day the farmers of the United 
States are staggering under prices brought low enough in all 
conscience sake without their being brought still lower by the 
imposition of the competition under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. I wish to say this in order to make it perfectly clear 
whatthe proposition of the Democratic party in respect to it is. 
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It is a singular thing that this policy should be applied, or 


thatany party should seek to apply it, at a time when the prices 
of agricultural products are so low. We hear our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber arguing for the free coinage of silver 
in order that prices may be advanced, and yet in the next mo 
ment they are bringing about foreign competition against the 
American farmer in order to reduce the prices of his products. 

The reason why this provision will reduce the price is that 
the conditions for agricultural production in Connie on the one 
side or Mexico upon the other are both very much against the 
American farmer. In both of those countries they have ex- 
tremely low wages, and if we choose to bring our farmers down 


to the condition of the farmers in those countries, this is the | 


very best way to doit. ButI do not suppose that is what the 
American farmer wants to have done. 

Now, on the other hand it is argued in the same breath that 
Canadian competition will not reduce prices. Iam not sure that 
it will. I think itis not necessary for the argument on behalf 
of excluding her products that we should so claim, whatever the 
fact may be. American productionand its possibilities are prac- 
tically so unlimited that it will always keep the prices of agricul- 
tural products reasonable. 

But the Canadians have greatadvantage in their geographical 
locality. The province of Ontario, which is the srinetoe! agri- 
cultural province, is thrust down into the heart of our country 
between Michigan on the one side and New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New England on the other. Canada has all the ad- 
vantage of extensive water transportation upon the lakes and 
the absence of the long haul that is necessary to carry the prod- 
ucts of the Western farmer to the Eastern markets. So Canada 
has a great advantage. 

Mr. President, from the figures I have already cited, taken 
from the Replies to Tariff Inquiries,in the statement of the 
Northwestern Barley Growers, found on page 41 of Bulletin 36, 


transferred the whole growth of barley from Canada to the 
United States, and just to that extent it has advanced the inter- 
est of the American farmer. 

I do not think it very much matters whether we have a duty 
upon wheat, but upon oats, buckwheat, barley, and even upon 
Indian corn, it is very important that there be a duty, as it has 
been shown here that it is possible for the Argentine to place 
corn in this country at nearly 10 cents a bushel lower than corn 
can be raised in any part of the United States. 


with regard to the prices which have prevailed since the im- 
position of the duties of the McKinley act upon eggs, butter, 
cheese, hay, and horses and animals and other products, but 
they have been much advanced in price under those duties. 
Those articles are products of Canada, and Canada has a special 
advantage in respect to them by reason of the near market she 
gets along our entire Northern border. The farmers of the 
United States, in some respects over the whole country, are af- 
fected by the reduction of these duties. 

I believe that the largest farm crop affected is that of hay, 
and next to that the largest product is thatof eggs. The latter 
is humble and small in acertain way. It isa part of the econ- 
omy of every housewife. It belongs to what we know in our 
State asthe tenant’sfifth. Itisanarticle upon which the farmer 
relies for procuring his groceries and other necessities of life; 
and it is a matter of vast concern to the farmers of the country 
that they realize reasonably good prices for their eggs. Re- 
cently, under the great depression and because of the inability 
of the people to purchase as largely as they have before, eggs 
haye gone down to scarcely more than 10 cents a dozen, and in 
that respect I say the farmers over the whole United States are 
injuriously affected by the reduction of duties. 

ut it is the farmers along the northern border who are af- 
fected in the whole line of it. They are affected in the matter 
of animals, which has already been discussed; in the matter of 
barley, which is a product of the Northern climate particularly; 
in the matter of oats, which is alsoa product of the Northern 
climate; and in the matter of hay and horsesand other products 
which can not be transported long distances without serious loss 
to the producer. For the sale of these products Canada is de- 
pendent upon the American market. Why should the bill dis- 
criminate against the Northern farmer? There has not been 
one word of unkindness, nor has there been any disposition on 
the part of any ae or on the part of any political force 
coming from the North to discriminate against the Southern 
farmer. We gave them a bounty upon sugar, and we should be 
at too glad to continue it. We will vote cheerfully for the im- 
= tion ofaduty upon sugar if a bounty is not to be put upon it. 

e have placed a duty upon rice, a duty upon oranges, and even 
o_o peanuts. The whole range of Southern production we 
have been glad to protect. and yet, itseems to me, wantonly with- 
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out any justification, in inconsistency with the whole policy of 
those on the other side of being ostensibly and avowedly friends 
to the farmer, this schedule is leveled in deadly animosity to the 
farmers along the northern border. Against that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the farmers of my own State, of my own sec- 
tion, and of the whole country, I enter my protest. 

I do not propose at this time to discuss the other side of this 
question, one which I conceive to be of far more moment than 








| even the injury that may be brought upon the farmers of the 


United States by the provisions of this schedule. I refer to the 
advantage that it will give to the Dominion of Canada in the 
building up of a power upon our northern border which threat- 
ens us with competition at every point, not merely in farming, 
not merely in manufactures, but in trade and commerce, in rail- 
ways; the building up of a cordon of commercial competition, a 
cordon of military and naval power around our borders on the 
Atlantic, on thecontinentnorth of us,and onthe Pacific. Later, 
and before the debate closes,I trust [ shall be able to submit my 
views to the Senate fully on that branch of the question. . 

Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. President, the effect of the adoption 
of the amendment which I have offered will be to re®nact the 
present law so far as the duties on barley are concerned. I do 


| not suppose that anything I may say on this subject will have 


the slightest effect upon the committee who have the bill in 
charge or on the other side of the Chamber, but I desire to make 
clear to the Senate and to the people of my State what [ under- 
stand will be the effect of this paragraph as it stands in the bill. 

Minnesota is the largest barley producing State in the Union, 
and the people of the State are as a matter of course very deeply 
interested in this legislation. They are very much alarmed at 
the effect of the passage of a bill containing a reduction of the 
duty on this article. 

In 1890, at the time of the discussion of the McKinley bill, when 


| under the law then existing the duty on barley was i0 cents per 
Schedule G, it appears that the duty of 30 cents a bushel has | 


bushel, I myself, as representing a State which produces barley 
largely, took a very active interest and did what I could to in- 
crease the duty to its present point, 30 cents a bushel. In 1890, 
when the duty was 10 cents a bushel, there were imported into 
this country from Canada 11,327,052 bushels. I understand the 
ad valorem duty now proposed will probably be less than 10 cents, 
certainly not more than 10 cents a bushel. So the importations 
will go back to the same conditions that existed before the pas- 


| sage of the law of 1890, when we imported, as I have said before, 


I do not pro- | 
pose to take up the time of the Senate by quoting the figures | 





i 
' 





| of the present law constitute its own argument. 


between eleven and twelve million bushels in one year. Under 
the present duty of 30 cents a bushel in 1893 we imported only 
1,969,761 bushels, a decrease of almost 10,000,000 bushels. 

I was in Montreal last fall. This matter had rather gone out 
of my mind, and in a talk with a member of the Canadian par- 
liament I said, ‘‘ By the way, what has been the effect of the 
enormous duties we put on barley in 1890?"" ‘‘The effect has 
been,” he said, ‘‘to destroy us here.” He said, ‘‘In 1890 we ex- 
ported to the United States about 14,000,000 bushels of barley, 
and this last year we have only exported a little over a million.” 
I asked, ‘‘ Where do the maltsters of New York, who made so 
much opposition to the increase of the duty, get their barley?” 
He replied, ‘‘ They get it out of your own State; they get it in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas and Montana.” And so the whole 
thing was ina nutshell. The market that was supplied by the 
barley that Canada had been producing and sending here we 
were, and are to-day, to a very large extent, supplying in my 


| own State. 


To show theeffect on the production of the increase of the duty, 
I will state that in 1890 we produced in Minnesota 7,932,000 
bushels; in 1891 we increased it to 11,689,000 bushels in round 
numbers; in 1892 we increased it to nearly 16,000,000 bushels. 
The product during these three years has something more than 
doubled. To show the increase, I will state that in Chicago 
and Milwaukee the receipts went up from 17,000,000 to almost 
26,000,000 bushels. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that his time has expired. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iask that I may beallowed one moment 
more. I have said substantially all that is necessary to be said 
on the subject. The figures which I have given as to the effect 
[ will state, 
however, that when the agricultural interests of our section of 
the country are so depressed, especially wheat—our great pro- 
duction—it seems pretty hard that we should be deprived of this 
to a great extent, new production which has been enlarged un- 
der the beneficent effects of this duty. 

I wish our friends on the other side of the Chamber could see 
this in a nonpartisan, just, and fair way, andif they can not give 
us 30 cents a bushel I ~ they will at any rate make this duty 
specific, so that our people may know what they may depend on. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy afew mo- 
ments in emphasizing what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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WASHBURN] has said and to show that there is a case where a 
duty upon an agricultural product, used in all the markets of the 
world more or less, has resulted in an increase of home produc- 
tion. Under the law of 1883, the duty was 10 cents per hel; 
under the law of 1890, 30 cents per bushel; by the Wilson bill, 
25 per cent ad valorem; by the Senate report, 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem; and by the Jones amendment, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

I will insert a brief table showing the importations in 1890, 
1801, 1892, and 1893: 





Imports. 

a Equiva- 

71 Value. | Duties. eet lent ad va- 
. . lorem. 

Per cent. 
WORD. scat ciieaialtikenae 11, 151, 321 | $5,546,955 | $1, 115, 1382 80. 49.7 20. 10 
il scoi bint sivic dimdieeibaeanll 922, 75x 512, 728 276, 825 55.5 53. 99 
SERRE SS 2,284,106} 1,181,857 700, 232 52.4 59. 25 
1083..................| 1,780,800 826, 000 534, 243 46 64. 68 





Under a duty of 10 cents a bushel we imported over 11,000,000 
bushels of barley from Canada, and paid for it over five and a 
half million dollars. Two years after the law of 1890 went into 
effect, we imported only 1,730,809 bushels, and paid for it only 
$826,000. The difference between the cost of barley imports in 
1890 and 1893 was $4,720,955, ae dollar of which went into the 
pockets of American farmers. f the barley crop, less than 2 
per cent is grown in the South, and about 50 per cent is grown 
in States which touch upen the Dominion of Canada. Over four 
and a half million dollars which crossed the border when the 
duty was equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem, stayed at home 
when the ny wens up to over 64.68 per cent ad valorem. Of 
course it will be said t this made the consumer pay more be- 
cause the —_ is added to the original cost, and the consumer 
has to . 

But t : records show that the price of American grown barley 
did not increase. The benefit the farmers derived from this 
duty was a larger home market, and the consumer paid nothing 
more. When the Republicans were engaged in formulating a 
law on tho principle of protection they placed a specific duty of 
30 cents a bushel on this Northern product, growing on 3,000,000 
acres of land, which amounted to an average of 64.68 per cent 
ad valorem in the third year after the enactment of the law. 
They also placed a duty on a Southern — product, that of 
riee, which grew on about 300,000 acres of land, and that in the 
same three years gave an equivalent of 111.85 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

The Demecrats are now e. ed in the work of formulating a 
tariff which they have been compelled to owledge is for 
protection. How have they treated these two industries? Let 
the bill speak for itself. On barley, this Northern product, 
which is mostly grown righ along the border of the United 
States and the Domirion, ey have reduced the duty to 30 per 
cent, which is less than one- what it was under the law of 
1890. 

There were in 1893 3,220,371 acres of land in the United States 
planted in barley; the production was 69,869,495 bushels, and the 
value was $28,729,386. Of the Southern productof rice, the next 
item but one in the bill, we raised 325,000,000 pounds, or 6,500,- 
000 bushels. There is none of it grown for export within 5,000 
miles of the coasts of the Uni States. et this Southern 
product, heretofore protected at the rate of 111.85 per cent, as 
against 64.68 per cent for barley, has been reduced only one- 
quarter; that is, from 2 cents a pound to li cents, the equivalent 
ad valorem being, as shown by the tables in the Senate report, 
on 2 cents specific, 111.85 ad valorem. Of course, i+ cents spe- 
cific would give 83.89 ad valorem. This shows how rice, a 
Southern product, and barley, a Northern product, have been 
considered in the proposed law. 

But there is another thing to be considered. Statistical Ab- 
stract No. 16, page 318, shows that the value of the of bar- 
ley for the last ten years has ranged from $8.92 to $12.57 per 
acre. We have no such statistics in regard to rice, and must 
look to other sources to find what it pays acre. I have an 
extract from the Journal of Commerce and Comanenctal Bulletin 
ot New York, dated February 15, 1894, a reliable commercial 
paper. It says: 

Within a few sit has found raise 
lands of Southwestern Loutatenn oe o ih the: wena 


of the Atianticcoast. Of course, is + Dut. 

ture in theswamps of the Carolinasis pw ty pe 
jana it is growing rapidly and ree 

ago the crop was excessive, but last well 

tie doubt that the consum 
Scientifically and it 


The general testimony is that it costs 85 or 86 an acre to cultivate it, ex- 
clusive of itfigation, which, as already said, isnotalways necessary. A dol- 
lar for seed, two for cultivation, and two for harvesting, is the estimate of 
many though a few put the cost a dollar or two more, and some go 
as high as $10 or $12. Ten barrels in the rough is regarded by many cultiva- 
tors as a fair average crop, but yields of 12 and 15 barrels are common. The 
farmers generally get from $2 to $8 a barrel, and sometimes a little more. 

A rice ¢ultivator at Lake Arthur, La., writes: ‘‘I can say honestly and 
positively that a man can make a big fortune in four or five years raising 
rice. * * * Iknowa number of farmers that have for the past three years 
averaged 15 barrels per acre, and their net average price per barrel for 
the three years was €.85."" These figures give gross receipts of $42.75 per 
acre. 


The Times, of Jennings, La., of March 8, 1894, a paper pub- 
lished in the rice-growing district, states: 


Rice gives more feed to the acre than any other cereal, and is in more gen- 
eral use, and js for man or beast. Wheat, North, costs 70 cents to 
grow and sells at 40 to 60 cents per bushel. Rice averages about 10 barrels 
at a cost of $1 a barrel, and when we got hard pressed we sell at $1.50 a barrel. 
We buy land at & an acre and sell at 310, because it is a profit. 


The Signal, of captat La., March 24, 1894, is also published 
in the rice country, and it states: 


An address was recently delivered before the Fulton (Mo.) Horticultural 
Society by L. S. Seller, a former resident of that section, but who some time 
since became a resident of Lake Charles. Among other papers that have 
published the address was the Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Des h, from which 
we make the following extracts, in the belief that they will be of interest to 
both our local and foreign subscribers: 

“Our crops are various and the industrious man can make land more 
profitable here than anywhere else in the country. There are millions of 
acres of cheap unused rice lands. On this cropa man can make more net 
money in one year on his own labor than he can in three at any kind of farm- 
ing north of this State. He can with one team make 100 acres of rice. If he 
does his work as well as he must to make 40 bushels of corn, he will make 15 
barrels of rice per acre, or 1,500 rels in the season. This, sold at even $2 

barrel, would make him 83,000, enough to buy 10,000 bushels of 30-cent 
corn. How long does it take a man and team to raise 10,000 bushels of corn 
in the ‘corn belt?’ ” 


Mr. Aladin Vincent, a citizen of Caleasieu Parish, furnishes 
the New Orleans Picayune of January 5, 1894, with a statement 
that he ted 230 acres in rice, from which he gathered a crop 
of 2,000 rels of rough rice, of which he cena 175. barrels for 
seed and feed, selling the remaini 1,825 barrels in October, 
1893, for which he secured $5,475, ng aclear profit of $3,475, 
or over $15 per acre. 

Here are other statements extracted from the Southern States 
magazine: 

B. F. Robinson, lowa, La.: This country ‘‘is the man’s hops; the 
idle man’s dream; the ambitious man’s fleld.’’ It will cost toraise a crop of 
rice about $10 per acre, when you depend on the gentle “ tears of heaven"’ 
for Plowing, harro sowing sameas wheat. A fairandaver- 
age yield of rice, as exepeted by all who raise it, is about 10 barrels per 
acre in this locality. Riceis the crop toraise, unless very handy to railroad, 
then cane can be a success. 

M. W. Vail, Crowley, La.: Seed rice to plant 1 acre will cost $1. The labor 
of one man is sufficient for 100 acres. for tools he would need a =. 
cost #60; harrow, $20; b: sower, $16, and self-binder, tied ere 
are steam thrashers, as for wheat and oats in the North, ‘thrastipa —— 

e 


r barrel, rice. The extra work in harves' 
io for ib kina. Fair a 


our mules or three 
J.T. Heeming, Sulphur City, La.: The cost to good 1 acre of rice, 81; to 
. making 


Si arctantione d ronieteneatenen induatiing, Inteliigen Sein. 
: ve no nce le n arm- 
ing oom not require it in this oe ener to fact of thecertain heavy 
either M om corn, and, in rtuion, Sent ae ~ caer hee 
wheat, oats, co: my o , does no! any more. r 
oomeee per acre is 10 barrels, worth in New Orleans from $2.75 
to $3.50 per barrel rough, 162 pounds (barrel, 3.6 bushels each). 
from here to New Orleans per car lot is 21 cents per hundred pounds. 
. F. will - -3—§, TT 
oxen or horses and sow 
hand; but with sowing machine and other improved implements the 
— about 
y, it will 
Moy the farthest,” of labor to make and get ready f hw 
“at r to e get re ‘or marketacto 
that $1 per barrel, 3.6 bushels each, ih 
itupon the market. It is one day’s run 
now considered one of the greatest rice 
United States. 


: In regard to the cost of rice cultivation: For 
acre, 83; to cultivate and harvest per acre, 83.75. Riceis notashard 
as wheat orcorn. The costper acreis about thesame. 


‘The av- 
irrigation isto be provided acre, and the present value, rough, is $1.50 to $3. 
AF. City, La.: Riee can be raised at about 75 cents 
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These are proofs that the rice-grower receives for his 

uet from fifteen ty dollars an acre, asagainst the uine 

thirteen of the barley-grower, and yet he is protected at a 

rate equivalent to an ad valorem of 83.89, while the barley- 
ts 30 per cent. 

The V1 ENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment — by the Senator from Minnesota r. 
WASHBURN 
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Mr. PEFFER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 191 and insert: 

Barley, 30 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; barley-malt, 45 cents per bushel 
of 34 pounds; barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, 2 cents per pound 

Mr. WASHBURN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). 
that [am paired with the jentee Senator from New York [| Mr. 
MURPHY], who has been called from the city. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). [againannounce my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama |Mr. MORGAN}. 

Mr. VILAS(when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Oregon | Mr. MITCHELL]. 

The roll cali was concluded. 

Mr. DIXON. Has the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
McLAURIN] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. DIXON. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. McLAURIN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the Senator from New Y ork | 
[Mr. HILu], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSOM. Has the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALe] 


I announce 





voted? 
Tae VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- | 
vised. 


Mr. RANSOM. 
{[Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PuGH] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
formed. 

Mr. HOAR. I[ am paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. PuGH], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iwas requested by the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. H1Gerns] to announce that he is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON }. 

Mr. CULLOM. I inquire if the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware {Mr. GRAY] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. CULLOM. ThenI withhold my vote, being paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. I should vote ‘‘yea” 
if permitted to do so. 

Mr. RANSOM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maine {[Mr. HALE] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH}, 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN. 


I am paired with the Senator from Maine 


He has not voted, the Chair is in- 





i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I am paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 


| 
vania |Mr. QuAY}. 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 27; as follows: | 
YEAS—21. 
Aldrich, Galiinger, Peffer, Shoup, 
Allison, Hawley, Perkins, Teller, 
Carey, McMillan, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dolph, Manderson, Piatt, 
Dubois, Morrill, Power, 
Frye, Patton, Sherman, i 
NAYS—27. 
Allen, Cockrell, Jarvis, Ransom, 
Berry, Coke, Jones, Ark. Roach, 
Biackburn, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Bianchard, George, Martin, Vest, 
Caffery, Gibson, Mills, Voorhees, 
Call, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. White. | 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Bate, Gorman, Lodge, Squire, 
Brice, Gray, McLaurin, Stewart, 
Butler, Hale, McPherson, Turpie, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mitchel!l,Oregon Vilas, 
Chandler, Higgins, Morgan, Waish, 
Culiom, Hill, Murphy, Wilson, 
Danie}, Hoar, Palmer, Wolcott. 
Davis Irby, Proctor, ! 
Dixon. Jones, Nev. Pugh, 
Gordon. Kyle, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWER. I offeran amendment whiciI send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Montana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 191, 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 

191. Barley, 20 per cent 
per pound; barley malt, 30 cents per bushel. 

Mr. POWER. Mr. President, Montana, although one of the 
largest States in the Union in area, exports only one product. 
Its farmers can raise barley and ship it out of the State with 


x bushel; pearled, hulled, or patent barley, 1 cent 


| tivation, raising last year about 250,000 bushels. 


advantage to themselves; and for this reason I offer the amend- 
ment. 

[ havea letter from a large malting company located at Man- 
hattan, Mont. The capitalists who own and control this com- 
pany live in New York. They have invested some three to four 
hundred thousand dollars in the Gallatin Valley. They are now 
exclusively growing barley, having over 5,000 acres under cul- 
I will read from 
the letter which I received from the manager of this company. 
He says: 


MANHATTAN, MONT., Je! y 11, 1894. 
My DEAR SIR: Knowing how much you have the interests a velfare of 
your State at heart, I take the liberty of addressing you in the intere f the 
barley industry, one of thecoming interests ofthe State. Weraise in State 


the finest barley in the world. You know how much money We hav: 
towards the development of this, and the amount of barley we have i ed 
the farmers of our section to raise. Please use your best endeavors t 
tain a 20-cent per bushel specificduty on barley, and a30-cent per bushe aty 
on malt, so that we can compete and afford to pay our farmersa living price 
for their product. Hoping you will do the best you can for that interes 
that we can live in this country, and with regards, 

Iremain, sincerely yours, 

GEORGE KINKLE, Jr 

tion. T. C. PowER, Washington, D. C. 

The climate is such in Montana, with cold nights and warm 
days, that barley-raising is successful; in fact, the conditions 
are 80 favorable that it is stated the quality raised compares 
most favorably with, and some say it is even better than that 
produced inCanada. I refer particularly to the product of thos» 
farms where special attention is given to harvesting this crop. 
On that account the barley is even superior to that raised in 
Canada; and I think there should be a specific duty of at least 
20 cents a bushel upon it. I believe in time that Montana, with 
reasonable transportation rates and with proper protection given 
this industry, will be able to raise barley enough for the entire 
country. 

It is now being grown in different parts of the State. Mon- 
tana produced last year some 600,000 bushels, three-fourths of 
which was shipped to Milwaukee and New York markets. Itis 
the only product that our farmers can ship out of the State ow- 
ing to the long haul and unusual cost of railroad transportation 
to the Eastern markets. 

I particularly ask that this amendment be adopted. Barley 
is a product of thirty-two States and Territories of the Union, 
leaving out all the Southern States. Next in this schedule 
comes rice. The people of Montana use a very considerable 
amount of rice, and the duty on rice as proposed by the com 
mittee is 1} cents per pound, which is equivalent to about 3 
cents a bushel. 

The States which produce rice do not raise a pound of barley. 
I have a listof the States which produce barley, thirty-two in 
number, but I shall not take up the time of the Senate in read- 
ing. ; 

| am informed that the cost of producing an acre of barley and 
an acre of rice is about equal and the yield about the same in 
number of pounds per acre. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. POWER. Iask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE}, but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. WALSH], 
and vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. BRICE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Colo- 
rado|Mr. WOLCOTT] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
IrRByYj, and vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam patred with the senior Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. GRAY]. If he were present I should vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 26; as follows: 


Tam paired with 


YEAS—23 
Aldrich Frye, Morrill, Power, 
Allison, Gallinger, Patton, Quay, 
Carey, Hawley, Peffer, Shovp, 
Dixon, Kyle. Perkins, Teller, 
Dolph, McMillan, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dubois, Manderson, Platt, 

NAYS—26. 

Berry, Cockrell, Hunton, Pasco, 
|} Blackburn, Coke, Jarvis, Smith, 
Blanchard, Daniel, Jones, Ark Vest. 
Brice, Faulkner, Lindsay White. 

Caffery, George, McLaurin, 
Call, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, 
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NOT VOTING—36. 


Allen, Gray, McPherson, Sherman, 
Bate, Hale, Martin, Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough Mills, Stewart, 
Cameron, H igeins, Mitchell,Oregon ‘Turple, 
Chandler, Hill, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hoar, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Davis, Irby, Proctor, Walsh, 
Gordon, Jones, Nev. Pugh, Wilson, 
Gorman, Lodge, Ransom, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


; 192. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 25 per cent ad va- 
orem. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in line 24, 
before the words ‘‘ per cent,” to strike out “25,” and insert ** 20.” 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Finance. 
“he amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I move to strike out all after the word 
*‘ preparations,” in line 23, and insert ‘2 cents per pound.” 
"he VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘ preparations,” in line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out ‘‘ 20 percent ad valorem,” and insert 
‘*2 cents per pound;’’ so as to read: 


192. Macaroni, vermicelli, and ali similar preparations, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this change of duty on 
macaroni from 2 cents a pound, as it stands in the present law, 
to 20 per cent ad valorem, is a fair illustration of the effect of 
undertaking to make some reduction upon all the duties imposed 
by the law of 1890. It is a littleamendment which throws away 
some $62,000 revenue. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Rhode Island says $128,- 
000. Ido not know what the exact figures are, but it probably 
will not affect the price of the American manufactured maca- 
roni; it probably will not affect the price of the imported maca- 
roni, ook it probably willnot change the importations much, but 
it is a deliberate throwing away of whatever the reduction may 
be in the amount of the duty. 

Prior to 1890 macaroni was admitted free of duty, and but lit- 
tle was made in this country. In that yeara duty of 2 cents per 
pound was levied. The revenues from this source was, in the 
years 1891, 1892, and 1893, $659,188. The imports in 1893 were 
12,804,396 pounds, valued at $652,157, the duty on which was 
$256,088, the equivalentad valorem being 39.26 per cent. 

The proposed change to 20 per cent ad valorem will neither 
increase nor decrease the imports. While-large quantities of 
macaroni are manufactured in this country, there is one class 
of our citizens who will not eat any but the imported article. 
These are the Italians. 

Almost the entire import of macaroni is for their consumption, 
and the change proposed will be simply giving away nearly one- 
half of the revenue on this article for the benefit of no one ex- 
cept afew Italian merchants, who import the article. About 
the same amount will be imported, but the revenue, instead of 
being $256,000, will be $130, The Italian consumer of im- 
ported macaroni will pay the same price he does now, and the 
consumers of the American-made article will not receive any 
benefit, but the reduction of the revenue will be one of the ex- 
cuses for a tax on sugar and for an income tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the — duty on maca- 
roni and vermicelli is 2 cents a pound, and the proposition of the 
committee is 20 per cent ad valorem. The unit of value on the 
importations last year was 5 cents a pound. So that the present 
duty is 1 cent a pound, instead of 2, and a reduction of one-half 
in the rate of oy 
Mr. CHANDLER. It appears here as being 39.26 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Practically one-half the duty, and it is a re- 
duction of revenue to the amount of about $128,000. While it is 
true that a great many es in the country prefer the Italian 
macaroni and vermicelli, the domestic product of macaroni is 
very ey increasing. If this change in the law is made, a 
market for over three-quarters of a million of domestic wheat 
will be lost to the wheat producers of the United States. 

I think there is no reason whatever why macaroni and vermi- 
celli should not be made in the United States from American 
flour. The ag aes in Minnesota and other Western States 
is very rapidly increasing; and I hope the committee will con- 


sent to allow the rate to remain as it is in the existing law. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask the Senator if he has any sta- 
tistics showing the production of American macaroni? - 
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Mr. ALDRICH. No, but I know thatit is very large, and that 
it is very rapidly increasing. 

_Mr.CHANDLER. There is a danger, then, that the reduc- 
tion of the duty will increase the importation of the foreign 
product? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. A single word, Mr. President. The reduction of 
the duty on macaroni from the McKinley act to that proposed 
in the present bill is about one-half. 

There isa good deal of testimony in regard to this matter, and 
it all goes to show that the increased price of flour to the manu- 
facturer in Italy and the vastly superior machinery used in this 
country make the duty that we propose avery fairone. We ex- 
amined the subject very carefully because the interests were very 
aggressive, especially those from the city of New York engaged 
in this manufacture. There is no duty in this bill which, in my 
judgment, is based upon a better argument than the duty pro- 
posed in this case. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I perhaps was not paying close attention to 
the Senator's statement, and I did not understand exactly what 
he said. Does the Sehator say that macaroni is made in Italy 
from American flour? 

Mr. VEST. Some portion of it is, and alarge portion of it, ac- 
cording to the testimony. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no; it is made from Austrian flour. I 
do not think any portion of it is made under any circumstances 
from American flour. I think the Senator will find that to be 
the case. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator will find the authority for the state- 
ment I have made on page 610 of the testimony taken before the 
Ways and Means Committee. It comes from the Italian Board 
of Trade of the city of New York, a number of whose members 
called upon us personally. The Senator will also find the details 
on pages 626 to 639 of the testimony. : 

I do not care about taking up time on this subject, but there 
is American flour used in the manufacture in Italy. Of course 
they have to pay the large transportation, which is necessary in 
order to get what to them is a foreign product; in addition to 
that, our machinery is so much superior to any they use, that 
we have by far the advantage over them in the manufacture of 
the ordinary macaroni. There are some qualities of macaroni 
that we do not produce for some reason; but they are bought 
anyhow—spaghetti and the finer sorts of macaroni—although 
we are now, according to the testimony, taking that trade away 
from the foreigners. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not like to prolong this discussion, but 
I feel that under the circumstances I must read the statement to 
which the Senator refers. There is nothing contained in it in 
regard to our American wheat 

Mr. VEST. From what page does the Senator propose toread? 

Mr. ALDRICH. From page 610, where I find the following: 

Nearly all the manufacturers of this article in this country are Italians, 
and the most notable fact, which we very much desire to emphasize, is that 
the ——- portion of them started in that kind of industry at a time when 
the article of foreign make was still exempt from duty. These domestic 
manufacturers assert that in the production of their goods they have to pay 
much higher wages than the manufacturers in way. and consequently the 
—— duty of 2 cents per pound on the article of foreign make is the only 
protection that they have; but in their assertions they lose sight of the fact 
that the smaller price which they have to pay for their flour here in this coun- 
try, together with the much more improved systems of machinery of which 
they make use in their manufacturing establishments, more than balances 
the difference in the — of labor existing between the twocountries. And, 
furthermore, if the American manufacturers can continually export their 
macaroni to Central and South America and to other countries, and there 
meet inas and _— manner the competition of the Italian 
article, it is self-evident that every cent of duty imposed upon each pound of 


macaroni coming from abroad means right on the face of it so many more 
cents of profit on each pound of American production. 


There is nothing said there about the use of American flour in 
Italy, and I am quite sure I stated the precise fact when I said 
the flour used in Italy comes from Austria almost entirely, or is 
produced in Italy itself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The questionis on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 


LER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. lIask for adivision, Mr. President. 

The question being put, there were, on a division—ayes 19, 
noes 20; no quorum oe 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Chandler, Frye, Jones, Ark. 
Allison, Cockrell, Gallinger, ees 
oartd Coke, George, Lindsay, 
Blackburn, Cullom, Gibson, McLaurin, 
Bian D McMillan, 
Caffery, Dixon, Hawley, Manderson, 
Call, Dolph, Hoar, 

Faulkner, Servin 
a ° J Morgan, 
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Morrill, Platt, Shoup, Voorhees, 
Pasco, Power, Smith, Walsh, 
Patton, Quay, Teller, White. 
Peffer, Ransom, Turpie, 

Perkins, Roach, Vest, 


Pettigrew, Sherman, Vilas, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators having an™ 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question re 
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curs upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from New | 


Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays, and determine 
this question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware |Mr. Gray]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote ‘' yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from Oregon[Mr. MITCHELL], but shall vote if 
it is necessary to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 





Mr. HIGGINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New | 


Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}, 
who is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RAN- 
SOM], which will enable him and me to vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. RANSOM. Under that arrangement I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan, Power, 
Allison, Frye, Morrill, Quay, 
Cullom, Gallinger, Patton, Sherman, 
Davis, Hawley, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dixon, Higgins, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, Washburn. 
NAYS—S. 

Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Lindsay, Smith, 
Blackburn, George, McLaurin, Turpie, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Vest, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Voorhees, 
Call, Harris, Morgan, Walsh, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, White. 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Peffer, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 

NOT VOTING—27. 
Bate, Gorman, McPherson, Pugh, 
Brice, Hale, Manderson, Squire, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Mitchell,Oregon Stewart, 
Cameron, Hill, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Carey, Irby, Murphy, Wilson, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Palmer, Wolcott. 


Gordon, Lodge, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re- 
sumed. . 

The Secretary read as follows: 

193. Rice, cleaned, 1} cents per pound; uncleaned rice, or rice free of the 
outer hull and still having the inner cuticle on, 1 cent per pound; rice flour 
and rice meal, and rice, broken, which will pass through a sieve knowncom- 
mercially as number 12 wire sieve, one-fourth of Il cent per ponnd; paddy, 
or rice having the outer hull on, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No amendment is proposed to the 
paragraph which has just been read. It is proposed to leave it 
as it came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I am somewhat surprised 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr.JoNEs] should withdraw 
the provisions of what are known as the Jones amendments in 
regard to this paragraph. Ishall not take up the time of the 
Senate now, as I have not the necessary papers present, but 
when the paragraph is reached in the Senate I[ give notice that 
I shall try to have the differential rates adopted which were 
proposed by the committee in their last amendment, as I think 
the action now proposed would do avery great injustice to the 
milling interests of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I shall venture to offer the 
amendment originally proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
and printed in the bill, that is, to make a difference of three- 
fourths of a cent a pound between rice cleaned and uncleaned, 
the object of the amendment being to allow uncleaned rice to be 
cleaned in our own country. 

This has grown up to be a great business on the Pacific coast 
and in New York City. I trust the Senator from Arkansas at 
least will give us a reason for proposing this amendment and 
then withdrawing it. The testimony is universal, i think, in all 
the papers we have that it requires three-quarters of a cent a 
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pound difference in order that the uncleaned rice may come here 
and be cleaned here. I trust, therefore, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas will allow that amendment to be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The reason the committee proposed, 
in the first place, to make a difference between these two classes 
of rice was that it was stated thatthe actual expense of cleaning 
rice was a very small fraction under three-quarters of a cent a 
pound. Since the amendment was proposed we have received 


| statements made by numbers of rice millers to the effect that 


halfa cent.a pound is ample difference to compensate for clean- 
ing rice; and a great many of them insist on the restoration of 
the provision as it came from the House. 

I know nothing personally about the facts, and the statements 


|} are made both ways. The firmof Talmage’sSonsand somebody 
| else, of New York, state that it takes nearly three-fourths of a 


cent; and the San Francisco millers make a similar statement. 
There are a number of persons in Georgia and North Carolina, 
who are said to be large rice millers, who state positively that 
the cleaning of rice is amply compensated for at half a centa 
pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Taking the tables we have here, the quantity 
of cleaned rice imported in 1890 was 49,933,563 pounds; in 1891, 
56,065,876 pounds; in 1892, 51,714,617 pounds, and in 1893, 39,- 
073,485 pounds; of rice uncleaned, in 1890, 21,562,385 pounds; in 
1831, 22,856,916 pounds; in 1892, 22,156,939 pounds, and in 1893, 
17,342,405 pounds. So those whocleaned rice here have not been 
able to clean one-half of the rice consumed. The present differ- 
ential duty is three-fourths of acent. That is proof enough to 


| me, without anything else, that it is more profitable to bring 


cleaued rice into this country than it is to bring uncleaned rice; 
in other words, in competition with foreigners, our rice-cleaners 
in San Francisco and New York, where rice is chiefly cleaned 
can not import the uncleaned rice. It is done largely in New 
York City, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in- 
forms me. 

Just why it is that we should so levy this differential duty as 
to destroy the rice mills which have grown up under the exist- 
ing law, Ido not see. I trust the Senator from Arkansas will, 
in t?:< interest at least of these mill owners, give them a fair 
opportunity of cleaning half the rice which is consumed in the 
United States. They have not vet been able to do so. 

I should like to hear somebody from California on this sub- 
ject. Ihave several letters from California in relation to it, 
which I donot find at this moment, but I find one or two letters 
from New York, in which it is stated that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a difference of three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I will state that my corre- 
spondents in San Francisco fully corroborate the statement of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] in the communication to 
which he has referred from the New York rice men. They 
state that it costs them fully three-fourths of 1 cent a pound to 
cleanse rice. A large sum of money has been invested in this 
industry, and I was gratified to see that the committee recog- 
nized it by the amendment which they proposed. But now they 
withdraw it. Iam reminded of the charge made by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut {Mr. PLATT] yesterday, that it is one of 
those Indian giftswhich they encouraged usto think forawhile 
we should possess, and then they take it back again. I hope, 
however, they will reconsider it.and notstrike at this industry. 
Surely no one is injured by having the duty placed at three- 
fourths of a cent a pound difference between the price it costs 
to clean rice in this country and that in India or other coun- 
tries where rice is produced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I take it that every Sena- 
tor has been favored with a good deal of literature on all mat- 
ters which are coming before usforconsideration. Onthe matter 
of rice, cleaned and uncleaned, I have at various times received 
letters from different parties interested in this industry. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] called attention to the fact 
that he had received letters from rice millers who were satisfied 
with a half acenta pound. I should say that no such commu- 
nication has come to me fromany source; but uniformly the con- 
tention has been made on the part of those men, most of whom 
i think are in the Northern States, that they must have three- 
fourths of a cent a pound if they continue their industry. I 
have here a letter from Crampton Brothers, rice millers, corner 
of Monroe and Jefferson streets, New York, under date of April 
24, a portion of which I shall read: 

NEW YORK, April 24, 1894. 

DEAR Sik: * * * We writeto call your attention tothe assault uponthe 
rice milling industry of New York. Under the present tariff the difference 
of duty between uncleaned or rough rice and cleaned or milled rice is three- 
fourths of a cent per pound, and this difference of three fourths of a cent 
per pound enables millers here to import the rough or uncleaned rice and 
clean it here and make a small profit. 

The Wilson bill proposes to reduce the difference between uncleaned and 


cleaned rice to one-half a cent per pound, and if this bill becomes a law, 
American millers can not mill foreign rice at a profit, and the work now 
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done mostly in New York and Brooklyn will be done in London, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Amsterdam, and in dagen. 

‘We are informed by our friends in Japan that men may be hired in Japan 
for work in rice mills at 10 cents a . 

Messrs. Dan Talmage’s Sons and Messrs. G. A. Jahn & Co. have sent to 
Washington a proposed schedule of duties on rice, both specific and ad va- 
lorem, Which we think just and fair, and we respectfully ask your vote in 
ae when the schedule G, agricultural products and provisions, is 
reached. 

Yours, truly, 





; CRAMPTON BROTHERS. 
Hon. JAcoB H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

[ have a lengthy communication on my desk from Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons, who seem to have milling interests in rice in New 
York, Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans. They say: 

NEw YorK, Afay 15, 1894. 

DEAR Sm: Wesee in the newspapers thatthe New Orleans Board of Trade 
and other Southern parties ons poenns against the amendment to the 
rice schedule by which uncleaned rice is reduced to three-fourths cent per 
pound, That the same ‘ will ruin the rice industry,” “encourage fraud, as 
a great deal of cleaned rice would be brought in as uncleaned and discol- 
ored (?) in order to pay a lower rate of duty.” We feel constrained to make 
a rejoinder, lest silence might be taken for approval or inability to refute 
said statements. The proposed amendment places uncleaned rice in fair 
and equitable relation to cleaned rice at 1} cents pound. 

This diferential of three-fourth cent between the two is needed to cover 
milling expenses and the losses on subordinate products made in the milling 

0Cess. ssertion and counter assertion to the equity of this differential 
snotevidence. Weclaim it only rr the duty on uncleaned in fair and 
equitable relation to the cleaned; if this beso, it does not minimize the pro- 
tection given the home product under the duty imposed on cleaned. We 
offer as evidence that said differential, é. ¢., three-fourths cent between un- 
cleaned and cleaned is just; it has existed for ten years (enacted under tar- 
iff 1883), and the imports of uncleaned, during the ten years, havenever risen 
above one-third of total imports of rice, except in one year and then did not 
reach one-halfthetotalimports. If said differential had been unduly liberal, 
the imports would have been altogether in uncleaned form. Thestatistical 
fact advanced proves conclusively that said differential (three-fourths cent 
per pound) was scantily just. Any narrowing of it, such as was proposed 
in the Wilson bill to one-half cent difference, would have simply barred im- 
ports in uncleaned forms, killed a Northern industry, and thus taken away 
the support of laborers in this line. 

We refer to this as a Northern industry not in any sectional spirit, but to 
emphasize the fact that by the trend of commerce, imports of foreign rice 
are mainly into the port of New York. Itdoesnot interest the South, for they 
rarely make imports of this character, and the total of their im: in all 
of the past years would not foot up scarce a tithe of that. which comes into 
this port alone in any single year. 

Solong as any foreign rice has to be imported it certainly is wise states- 
manship, as well as equity, to fix the duties on the various Classes in equit- 
ably distant relationsthat imports on uncleaned may have equal privileges 

r law with cleaned. 
This has been done by the amendment fixing the duty on uncleaned at 
three-fourths cent per pound; that is, three-fourths cent below the duty pro- 
for cleaned, 1} cents per pound. Our contention is not what the duty 
shail be on rice as totality, for this is the province of the legislator with an 
eye to the revenue, but we earnestly plead that the assessment sirall be equi- 
table as to theres ve classes, 80 each shall secureequal rights under 
tariff. This callsfor three-fourths cent per pound between uncleaned and 
cleaned. Make the duty on cleaned as seems right in pene sight, but main- 
tain ae just difference between it and uncleaned at three-fourths cent per 
ound. 
° The charge “that it would encourage fraud, as a great deal of rice wor.id 
be brought in as uncleaned which was nearly cleaned, and discolored in order 
te pay a lower rate of duty,” seems like an appeal to credulity and a trad- 
ing on the su ed ignorance of the legislator. (1) “Encourage fraud:” 
Such a charge impugns the intelligence of the United States custom-house 
appraisers. (2) ‘‘ Discolored:"’ Discoloration would damage the grain be- 
yond recovery, for if rice were stained, like the “damned spot” in the play 
of Macbeth, it would never out. 

Now, to the fundamental statement that ‘the change in the schedule will 
ruin the rice industry.”” We would not lend ourselves to anything which 
might cripple, to say nothing of ruining, the “home product." We are not 
producers, but are sentimentally attached to the product because of our 
connection with it solely for over fifty years. From 1865 to date in every 
tariff revision we have sought the welfare of the home product, when if we 
had considered our own interests alone we would have tried to secure radi- 
cal reductions. We did not, as we wanted to see the culture speedily reha- 
bilitated and developed, and the ee results in the Southwest quite 
a 4 us for any personal sacrifices in pocket. 

“he t outcry against the proposed schedule, ‘that its adoption will 
ruin the industry.” has no basis infact. If rice were not entitled to con- 
tribute its moietyof revenue, it could “go it alone.” spitethe world. Before 
the war the duty was nominal or n . Duty, 1857-1861, 15 per cent ad 
Valorem, equal to one-half cent on ch ; 1846-1857, 20 per centad valorem, 
equal to five-eighths cent on cleaned; 1840-1846, on thefree list. Rice is the 
most profitable of cereals, costing to produce about the same as wheat, and 
Field acre three to five times greater. 

Wea have extended correspondence with planters in the Southwest (where 
three-fourths of the domestic is raised), anc areassured that “the cost of 
production is about the same as wheat.”’ 

Last year, on account of sudden enlargement of crop and coincident mone- 
tary em prices were lower than ever before; and yet provident plant- 
ers ass) us, While disappointed ir results, t » 4 dia well. The 
range of yield is ten to twenty barrels, sometimes as high as twenty-five. 
The barrel is the unit of measurement in Louisiana, holding 3.6 bushels. A 
fair average is estimated at fifteen barrels ante pushels proces Last 
fe Sore 3 e22.50 acre; th =. 

50 per barrel, $87. or The average price, 890, was over $3 per 
barrel, 845 per acre. Now, do you wonder that the wheat farmers of lowa, 
ee. ansas, Minnesota, ef al., are emigrating? Contrast the lowest 

ever made in rice with the ave result obtained from wheat. 

bag omen is said in tariff debate the of eens % 
from 


equai of an hundred there. We reaily believe we can beat the world when 
once we set out todo it. We make the best rice in the world, and use the 
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Finally as to the duty, please understand we are not seeking to influence 
other than equitable rates of duty on rice, deeming the province of theCon- 

ess to determine the unit, with an eye to the necessities of the revenue. 

ur single contention is that uncleaned should be rated relatively lower 
than cleaned, thus insuring “ fair field and no favor." Pardon our address- 
ing you on this subject again, but we feel constrained to counter the asser'- 
tion of the New Orleans Board of Trade. They do not import—that is, any 
amount of significance in way of uncleaned foreign rice. edo,and know 
by experience what is required to keep it on a parity with cleaned. Wit- 
nesses are to be weighed, not counted, and the statistical factin regard to 
imports, that at the three-fourths-cent difference prevailing during the past 
ten years only one-third of the imports have been of uncleaned, proves con- 
clusively that itis requiredandis scantily just. This isnow promised under 
the ppepeass amendment fixing uncleaned at three-fourths of a cent per 
pound. 

Again thanking you and trusting your codperation to secure this, truly, 


yours, 
DAN. TALMAGE’S SONS. 


Hon. JACOB H. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, while I do not possess expert 
knowledge on this question, that the argument is in favor of the 
rice millers, and that we ought to amend the bill and make this 
duty three-quarters of a cent per pound. I regret exceedingly 
that the committee huve withdrawn the amendment that these 
gentlemen certainly supposed was to be offered to the present 
schedule. . 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I have received a little 
light on the subject of rice, which the finance Committee have 
not seen fit to give us. 

In the first place, Ido not understand how much relation to 
the production of rice in this country, if any, the importations 
have. We seem to have imported about 40,000,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice and about 17,000,000 pounds of uncleaned rice; 
that is 57,000,000 pounds of importations, while 325,000,000 
ear more or less, of domestic rice are raised. I ask the 

enator from Rhode Island if the millers of this country do not 
mill all of the 325,000,000 pounds of rice that we raise? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. None of that rice goes abroad. If they 
get the milling of 325,000,000 pounds of the home production, 
it can not make much difference whether they have the mill- 
ing of 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 pounds more of rice. I can not 
understand why there is any particular occasion for anxiety to 
protect them under those circumstances 

Mr. ALLISON. The only difficulty about itis that the mills 
which clean the domestic product are located in one part of the 
country, and the mills which clean the imported product are 
located in another. For example, the most of this product is 
cleaned in New York and San Francisco, places where I presume 
the domestic product does notreach. Certainly itdoes not reach 
San Francisco. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So that this question does not concern 
itself particularly about being ample protection for rice; it does 
not concern itself particularly with the 325,000,000 pounds of 
rice raised in this country, nor with the forty or fifty millions 
which are imported, as I understand the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And it is desirable to protect the millers 
of imported rice. Now I should like to ask the Senator another 
conumdrum while he is on the floor, and that is, why it is that 
it is about as cheap to import cleaned rice as it is to import un- 
cleaned rice? In this large book, on page 197, I see the unit of 
value of uncleaned rice is one and nine-tenths of a cent a pound. 
while cleaned rice can be imported for one and eight-tenths 
of acenta pound. Isit ible, I ask the Senator, that cleaned 
rice can be laid down in New York for less than uncleaned rice 
per pound, as a) rs by these tables. 

Mr. ALLISON, I should think not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what the tables show. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose there is a difference in the quality 
of the rice imported. I presume that there must be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. @ see in the papers that it is so cheap 
in India that they cansend cleaned rice cheaper than uncleaned 


rice. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is a difference in the quality I have 
no doubt, one being used for brewing purposes and the other 
being used probably forfood. Both are used differently. Ican 
not account for the difference unless that be the reason. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Cooly labor isvery cheap. If we can get 
cleaned rice here at such a price per pound, then why get the 
uncleaned? 

Mr. ALLISON. My own opinion is that the Senator will find 
that is a mistake in the computation. _ 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are the figures. [Exhibiting.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
om by the Senator from lowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

© amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in re- 

gard to the rice schedule. 
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I do not quite understand why it is that the committee pro- 
posed this relatively high duty on rice as compared with other 
things we have been discussing in the agricultural schedule. 


The rice product in the United States has increased. I think, | 


more rapidly than any other—certainly any other that I know of. 
The Senator from New Hampshire fixed the production last year 
at about 325,000,000 pounds. 

I have not the figures here; but [ think the domestic produc- 
tion for the last year has been about 300,000,000 pounds, whilst 
ten years ago it waa only 100,000,000 pounds. So the develop- 
ment has been very rapid. Some friend has favored me with 
Statistics showing why it is that rice culture has been so pros- 
perous in our country, and I shall risk consuming afew moments 
of the time of the Sénate in reading some statements upon this 
subject. I read now from a sworn statement by Mr. Aladin Vin- 
cent, a native and resident of the parish of Calcasieu, in which 
he states: 

STATE GF LOUISIANA, Parish of Calcasieu; 

Be it known that on the 12th day of December, 1893, before me, A. M. Mayo, 
a duly qualified and commissioned notary public, in and for the said parish 
and State, personally appeared Aladin Vincent, who, upon being duly sworn, 
declared that on his farm, 2} miles south of Vinton, Calcasieu Parish, La., 
he has in this year, 1893, raised 230 acres of rice; that the most of the crop 
gathered was from 200 acres (the landestimated in part, not measured); that 
he harvested 2,000 barrels of rice,* of which he saved 175 barrels for seed and 
feed, and sold 1,825 barrels from the crop in October, 1893, for 83 per barrel, 
making a total of $5,475; and that the total cost of producing said crop, in- 
cluding all incidental expenses attached thereto, was about $2,000; not more 
than this (the exact cost is not obtainable, as some of the work was done 
by men who were employed but a portion of their time on the production 
of this crop); that he has made a net profit of about $3,475 on sal => 

Sworn to and subscribed to at my office in Lake Charles, La., on this 12th 
day of December, 1893, before me. 

A. M. MAYO, 
Notary Public, Calcasieu Parish, La. 


* Barrel contains 162 pounds, or 3.6 bushels. 


I find here an extract from the Times, of Jennings, La., which 
I shall read: 

RICE. 

Making a living is a game we must play at whether we winor lose. * * * 
Rice farmers have suffered in common with all others, but not to the extent 
of the Northern wheat-grower. The suffering is world-wide, and the great 
industries of Louisiana have escaped with less injury than most others. 
* 2 # 


[ might say they have escaped the same way in this bill. 

I know of no one who had a good crop of rice the past two years but made 
money. * * * Rice gives more feed to the acre than any other cereal, 
and is in more general use, and is good for man or beast. Wheat North 
costs 70 cents to grow, and sells at 40 to 60 cents per bushel, Rice averages 
about 10 barrels at a cost of $1 a barrel, and when we get very hard pressed 
we sellat $1.50 a barrel. We buy land at % an acre, and sell at $10, because 
it is a profit. 

These seem to be extracts from Southern papers circulated in 
the Northern States, and especially in my State, with a view of 
inducing farmers in Iowa to go downand cultivate the rice fields 
and rice lands, those rice lands being elevated lands, and not 
until recent years have they produced rice. From all these ex- 
tracts—I should be glad to insert them in the RECORD, because 
they are interesting, especially to those who are studying agri- 
cultural occupation which will be immensely profitable -—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the Senator permit me toask him 
a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Is the Senator from Iowa reading from 
a circular sent broadcast by the firm of Dan Talmage’s Sons, of 
New York? 

Mr. ALLISON. Lam reading what Southern papers say. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iask if itis from the firm of Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons, rice millers, of New York? 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot know how they came into my papers. 
I find them here. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Doesitnot appear upon the papers them- 
selves that they were sent out by Talmage’s Sons? 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not soappear. There is nothing in 
the document from which I read but what Southern papers say. 

Now, i take the New Orleans Picayune 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to remind the 
Senator from Iowa that his five minutes have expired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should be very glad to have the Sen- 
ator go on with his very luminous explanation. If he will not 
ask unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes 
more, I shall. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. The Senator will proceed. 

Mr. ALLISON. The New Orleans Picayune of January 5, 1894, 
says: 

Louisiana, besides being the leading sugar State, stands at the head of 
the rice producers. Rice was first planted along the M pi River, 
but it was subsequently introduced into Southwest Louisiana, and there 
it has found its true habitat. The yields there are enormous, made at 
a comparative light cost, and that quarter of the State is now the strong- 
hoid of rice production. In this connection the Pica: ts elsewhere 


yune 
& Sworn statement from a prominent citizen of Caleasieu parish giving 
some interesting information about the rice yield on his lands. 
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[ have already read the affidavit referred to, giving the au- 
thority for that statement which was printed in the New Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Here is a statement from the Press, of Lake Charles, La., 
dated January 6, 1894: 

Press, Lake Charles, La., January 6, 1894: One of the prominent citizens 
ofthis locality was relating to us a day or so ago the result of one man's ef 
forts, alone and unaided by outside help, for the past three years 

Here is the work of one man. 

A party, Whose name we are prepared to give if it should be necessary, 
three years ago came here and rented some rice ground. He was from the 
North, and, of course, had plenty to learn about the rice business. The first 
year he cleared, above all expenses, #800. The second year his profits repre 
sented $2,055, and for the third year, 1893, his clear gain was 2.1%. Thus it 
will be seen that in three years he cleared, above all expenses, over 95,000, 
and that on rented land. He has bought a quarter section which is paid 
and clear. Ail this was done in Lake Arthur vicinity, and his example, if 
followed intelligently, is bound to produce as good result 

[ call attention to this merely to show how rapidly the rice 
industry has developed in Louisiana and how it has pros 
and grown during these years of general depression. [ suppos 
I will be answered by Senators on the other side that the M 
Kinley act gave an enormous protection to the rice fields, which 
is true, I agree, at the urgent intercession and request of the 
Senators representing those States. it is also true that in this 
proposed paragraph on rice they have reduced the rate of duty 
somewhat; but still, as compared with the other agricultural 
items in the bill, the rate is nearly double that of any other. I 
know no rate so high in the bill as the rate upon this agricul 
tural product, which is grown as wheat is grown and produced 
as wheat is produced. 

Mr. HALE. May Lask the Senator from Iowa a question? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Iowa was very largely instru 
mental in framing the provisions of the McKinley bill, and of th 
previous bills which were adopted in that measure. I want to 
ask him whether, in making up that bill, any interests were 
more clamorous for protection than the representatives of these 
very Southern interests who now propose to abandon every 
Northern interest? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer quickly by saying that every 
Southern Senator, so far as I know interested in rice culture, 
requested the committee to fix the paragraphs on rice as they 
were fixed in the bill, both in 1888 and 1890. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I wanted to bring out; that when 
the other side come to frame a measure every Northern interest 
is sacrificed, and when Republicans frame a tariff bill nobody is 
so clamorous as those same Southern Senators for their interest 
under protection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to say merely one 
word more. I would not have mentioned this subject at all but 
for the fact that [ have observed that the two Senators from 
Lousiana have steadily and steadfastly voted against every pro- 
posed amendment to the agricultural schedule looking to a 
small enlargement of the products of the farm in the Northern 
States, and now when we come to the two great products of 
sugar and rice in the Southern States we find these most exor- 
bitant duties sustained by them and the committee, and the 
other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. VEST. I think I heard the Senator say 
duties.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir; relatively so. 

Mr. VEST. The rate on rice is 83 percent in the bill. Then 
why did you put on a duty of 111 per cent in the McKinley act? 

Mr. ALLISON. I endeavored to state a moment ago 

Mr. VEST. We reduced the duty 30 per cent and voz call it 
exorbitant. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly it is an exorbitant duty rela- 
tively. The duties in the McKinley act as respects the Southern 

roducts were put there at the request of Southern Senators. 

should be glad to have the Senator’s view about that; and I 
have endeavored to ascertain the views of the committee on this 
subject, but thus far have failed 

Mr. PLATT. .I desire to remind the Senator from Iowa that 
the other day during some discussion here the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] said that so far as his State was 
concerned he did not care about this duty; at least he was wil- 
ling to reduce it. I do not remember his exact language. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was called out a moment while the Sen- 
ator fromlowawasspeaking. Idonot know whether the Senator 
proposes to reduce the rates of duty upon rice proposed by the 
bill or not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have made no motion to amend. I was 
merely calling the attention of the Senators in charge of the 
bill and the Senators on the other side of the Chamber to the 
inequalities and injustice which appear in this paragraph, as 
compared with the rates on other agricultural products in the 
schedule. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I quite agree with the Senator from Iowa; 
but, nevertheless, I should not vote to reduce the duties upon 
rice if any such proposition were made. 

I had occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the ques- 
tion of the duty on mica early in this debate, and to show that 
the mica mines of India were worked by cooly labor which cost 
5 or 10 cents a day; and I protested against making the mica 
mines in North Carolina and New Hampshire depend upon the 
question whether we could get labor in those States at 5 or 10 
conts a day in order to compete with the cooly labor of India. 
The foreign rice is produced by this same cheap cooly labor in 
the East, and the rice producers of this country are entitled to 
be protected against rice produced by that labor. I shall give 
no vote that will bring foreign rice produced with that labor in 
competition with the rice of South Carolina and Louisiana, 
which is produced by the relatively high labor of those States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, that is the trouble with the po- 
sition of Northern Senators. When we are dealing with a bi!l 
for protection for the whole country we take the precise ground 
that is taken by the Senator from New Hampshire. We do not 
cut off Southern industries. The Senator himself will not vete 
for reducing the duty upon rice, because itis a part of the whole 
system of protection. Butthe moment that the power is shifted | 
and gets upon the other side, the mendicants who were beating | 
at the door of Republican committees and asking that their in- | 
dustries should be protected, the Senators from Louisiana and | 
other States, turn around and cut off the duties from every | 
Northern product. 

Lumber must be made free; wool must bs made free; but rice | 
is put on at a high rate, and sugar is protected, surrounded as it | 
is with an atmosphere of contamination and corruption that has 
never been presented before in the American Congress. But all 
the Northernindustries mustgo. TheSenator from New Hamp- 
shire represents the position of the Republicans exactly. He 
will not vote to reduce the duty on rice, because it is a part of 

rotection. He will get no reciprocity from the South when he 
is appealing for a Northern industry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is the time for debate limited? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurtre in the chair). The | 
Chair will state to the Senator from New Hampshire that the 
Chair is informed that the time for debate is limited to five min- 
utes to each Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think I shall take any longer than 
the time allotted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ths Senate is proceeding un- | 
der the five-minute rule, it appears. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I have in my hand a copy of the Ameri- 
can Federationist for May, 1884. There is an article in that 
paper by a Mr. D. Lubin, headed ‘A novel proposition.” His 
novel proposition is that the Government shall help the pro- 
ducers of the West transport their manufactures to the sea- 
board to a market. The article contains several remarkable 
sentences in reference to the danger to American labor by rea- 
son of the cheap labor of Asia. The writer is a free trader,and 
yet he makes the startling proposition which I propose to read 
with reference to the danger to this country, not merely in agri- 
cultural products like rice and sugar, but the danger to the 
manufacturing industries of the country as time progresses. I 
consider the statement significant because it comes from a free 
trader. He says: 


Some writers have asserted that civilization is liable to destruction by 
an armed invasion of Asiatic hordes. We need have no fear on that score. 
The probabilities are that the Asiatic hordes would dothemselves more mis- 
chief with modern devices of warfare than they would inflict on the more 
civilized races. 

There is, however, every reason to fear that the time is near at hand when 
civilization will be menaced with a danger more enduring and destructive 
than bloodshed; and that dauger is in the economic changes that must occur 
as soon as labor-saving devices and machinery will be placed in the hands 
of the docile cheap-labor millions of Asia—the millions that have been con- 
tent — eopans uans to the present day to work for the lowest rate of 

n the world. 

F traders are apt to overlook this danger, and yet it is real. The ob- 
— _— class of labor is not competent and can not work machinery 
will not hold. 

We see in California that a cooly, with a little experience, can operate a 
“McKay” machine, and turn out as many boots and shoes, and of as good 
a quality, as any other class of skilled labor; the difference being that in 
California the coolie receives $1 per day, but in China the same class of labor 
ms be had at from 6 to 10 cents per day, and in almost unlimited numbers. 

Why it is that labor-saving machinery has not yet been introduced in 
China and India for the manufacture of goods I donot know. That these 
will be introduced there in time, there can be no question, If labor-saving 
machinery for the manufacture of goods has not yet been introduced into 
the Asiatic countries, the same can not be said of agricultural labor-saving 
devices and machinery. 


Here I take occasion to remark that possibly the reason why 
cleaned rice can be put down in New York City from the Orient 
as cheap as uncleaned rice may be because the coolies have 
learned to use labor-saving machinery. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
New Hampshire has expired. 


JUNE 8, 


ao ee I ask unanimous consent to read one more 
extract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? There 
being no objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This writer proceeds: 


Free trade would at once relieve staple agriculture from its oppressive 
yoke, for the ee tax and the greater security would en- 
able the American producer of staple products to cope for a long time to 
come with the Asiatic producer. 


That I donot understand, but I read it to show that this man is 
a free trader. 

The removal of the burden of protection would, however, bring an evil 
fully as great as the one removed, and that is, it would bring the Austrian 
wage rate With it, and, in time, the Chinese wage rate for labor. 

For with free trade there will be nothing to prevent amanufacturer start- 
ing workshops and mills— 

Possibly rice mills, cotton mills, sugar mills, woolen mills— 
in China with Chinese laborers at Chinese wage rates, and sending his prod- 
uct to New York or San Francisco. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in viewof the danger as set out here 
by this writer, I shall not vote to reduce the duty on rice, 


| whether it be 80 per cent or 111 per cent. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I syrhpathize with the 
impatience of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] to 
make reply to the statements made by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], and I shall detain him and the Senate but a mo- 
ment, and to a large degree in addition to and in the same line 
with the statement made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Intimation was made by the Senator from Louisiana that the 
article from which the Senator from Lowa read was the emana- 
tion of a New York firm; that it came from a place foreign to 
the State of Louisiana, and therefore perhaps was not entitled to 
that degree of consideration which it would receive if it should 
come from a Gulf State. Ihave an article here that is very sug- 
gestive from The Louisiana Planter, a weekly newspaper de- 
voted to the sugar, rice, and other agricultural industries of 
Louisiana, of date March 26, 1894, and I beg leave to insert the 
article in full (for, in the five minutes I propose totake I can not 
read it all), so that the Senator from Louisiana may have the full 
benefit of it, if he has not already seenit. We are assured by 
the Senators on the other side that there is nothing sectional in 
this bill; that with the same even hand they have meted out safe- 
guards and protection to the South they have given the same to 
the North. . 

Mr. President, ‘‘ comparisons are odious,” it is said, and I 
have heard it suggested that sometimes they are not only 


| odious but odoriferous. Here is a comparison that is sugges- 


tive: 83 per centad valorem on rice; 30 per cent ad valorem on 
barley: nothing on wheat. Isought yesterday for some infor- 
mation on this subject, and asked why it was that this distinc- 
tion was made. I was answered that there were certain prod- 
ucts of this country in which nature was so bountiful that we 
needed no protection; that corn and wheat grew in such tre- 
mendous quantities wpon our broad area that protection was not 
needed to sustain them. 

This seemed like a very excellent answer; and I am surprised 
when I come to read this article to find that rice occupies in the 
opinion of the Louisianan the same position that the Senator from 

issouri gave to corn and wheat upon yesterday. I read an ex- 
tract from this article. It is headed ‘‘Southwestern Louisiana 
and the Rice Industry;” and the editorial writer goes on to ex- 
plain the reason why rice culture can not compete in South Car- 
olina with Louisiana. He speaks of the wonderful backset given 
to the rice industry in the State of South Carolina becaurs of 
the cheaper methods by which it can be produced in the State 
of Louisiana. He says: 


The enormous production of rice in 1892, reaching in Louisiana alone the 
equivalent of about 100,000 tons of cleaned rice, or nearly the whole con- 
sumption of the country, so paralyzed our rice market as to drive many 
rice planters out of the business, it seeming to be impossible to produce 
rice at prices sufficiently low to increase its consumption by forcing it into 
successful compgtition with other cereals, ali of which were selling at low 
prices. 


He then goes on to speak of Acadia Parish, which must be an 
Arcadia indeed, from the description which he gives of it. He 
winds up his description with the following statement: 


To a rice planter from the alluvial lands, the conspicuous advantage that 
the rice planter of Acadia Parish seems to havefis the practical absence of 
our low land grasses and weeds, and the resulting immunity from the ex- 
pensive grassing or weeding of our rice fields. . 


* * oo we * ca * 


One prominent rice planter in Acadia Parish has prepared and plowed a 
thousand acres of rice land, planted the crop, will control the irrigation, and 
the crop through the harvest season with but five men. In other 
words, the labor of one man is competent to peepese 200 acres of land, plant 
the rice crop, and carry it through to the harvest season. 


After speaking of the cheap planting there comes this sug- 


tive sentense that T commend particularly to the Senator 
fom Missour’, who declines a fair protection to the grains of 
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the North because they can be produced in such abundance and 
so cheaply: 

It is no figure of speech when we say that the rice crop of Southwestern 
Louisiana, in many if not most instances, can be as cheaply produced as 
wheat in the Western wheat fields, barring alone the cost of irrigation, 
which can be more cheaply effected in Southwestern Louisiana than any- 
where else to our knowledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will print the entire article, for I do 
not want to break over the rule as to time. 

SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA AND THE RICE INDUSTRY. 

The agricultural possibilities of the United States are so vast that prob- 
ably no one has yet any adequate comprehension of what the United States 
can do in supporting millions of people by the production of food. These 
reflections are brought out more definitely because of a recent visit of 
the editor of the Louisiana Press Association to the town of Crowley, and 
the parish of Acadia, in Southwestern Louisiana, which is the present cen- 
ter of rice production in the United States. The rice crop of Acadia Parish 
alone in 1892 equaling 37,500 short tons of clean rice, or three-eighths of the 
entire consumption of the United States. 

Every elderly man who knows anything of rice culture in the United 
States identifies its production with the rice flelds of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, which were famous in antebellum days for the excellence of their prod- 
uct, which practically supplied theentire country. The South Carolinarice 
plantation, as has been shown in this journal, is an elaborate affair, ex- 
pensively constructed with its levees or dams, its irrigating and draining 
canals, its tidal gates and storm-defense lines. 

After the disorganization of the sugar industry that resuited from the 
civil war, a considerable interest was taken in the rice industry, which in 
this State required far less capital to carry itonthan did the sugar industry, 
and long experience had shown the rice crop to be comparatively certain in 
its results, although presumedly of poor quality. 

Many persons then engagedin the rice industry and by planting seed of 
high grade, it was found that as good rice could be producéd in Louisianaas 
in Carolina, and that the more tenacious character of the Louisiana soils per- 
mitted the cheaper construction of levees for the retention of water, while the 
annual rise in the river gave a reasonably certain supply of water for irri- 
gation, while the backward fall of the rice lands insured competent drain- 
age. The result of all this was that Louisiana rapidly grew to be the lead- 
ing rice-producing State of the Union, surpassing Carolina and Georgia, 
until finally the great crop planted in 1888 bid fair, when supplemented by 
the crops of Carolina and Georgia, to exceed the consumption of the United 
States. Thatcrop was almost destroyed by the great hurricane of August 
19, 1888; one-half of it was lost and the rest very much damaged by the 
storm, and the surplus production of rice then expected in the United States 
did not materialize. 

The backset to the rice industry caused by that storm, and the resulting 
diversion of attention to other crops occasioned thereby, seemed to have pre- 
vented that overproduction of rice which was imminent in 1888, but which 
was not actually reached until 1892. 

The enormous production of rice in 1892, reaching in Louisiana alone the 
equivalent of about 100,000 tons of cleaned rice, or nearly the whole con- 
sumption of the country, so paralyzed our rice market as to drive many 
rice planters out of the business, it seeming impossible to produce rice at 
prices sufficiently low to increase its consumption by forcing it into suc- 
cessful competition with other cereals, all of which were selling at low prices. 

The enormous production of rice in the year 1892 was found to come gen- 
erally from Southwestern Louisiana, and particularly from the parish of 
Acadia and its parish seat, the town of Crowley. With large appreciation 
of its advantages and difficulties, the writer observed, with great experience 
in rice culture and a thorough care, the wonderful advantages possessed 
by Acadia Parish in rice production. 

While vast tracts of valuable landin the parish of Acadia still remain un- 
occupied, and while it would be no severe tax on Acadia Parish alone to 
supply all of the rice now consumed in the United States, or three times its 
own crop of 1892, no one can have any just appreciation of this without ex- 
amining the rice industry of Acadia on the spot. 

The lands of Acadia Parish are a sandy loam and as level asa floor. The 
prairies seem unlimited in extent, reaching to the horizon, where land and 
sky meet. Thelevelof the lands isabout 25 feet above tide water, and numer- 
ous bayous thread the prairies, affording ample supplies of water. The 
high, dry, and loamy lands do not propagate the lowland grasses that over- 
run our alluvial rice lands, making its culture there expensive by reason of 
the necessary hand weeding that is resorted to. 


The time of the Senator from 





The sandy loam is comparatively easily plowed and harrowed, gang plows | 


and large harrows being used,one man thus handling two, three or four horses 
or mules without assistance. The levees tosurroynd the rice fields for the re- 
tention of water are readily thrown up with ditch plows or road machines, 
no handwork being necesSary. Astratum of clayor hardpan lies about one 
foot below the surface, thus insuring the retention of fertilizers if they be 
be used, although thus far found unnecessary; andit also insures the reten- 
tion of the water of irrigation, no water being lost except such as is evapo- 
rated. The very level character of the lands permits the inclosure of large 
fields, from twenty to fifty acres being thecommon rule. The whole surface 
of these fields can readily be covered with water, while at no point will the 
water be over a foot deep, a feature of the industry practically impossible 
on our bayou and river alluvial latids, the rapid fall of which necessitates 
very small fields, in order to hold upthe water of irrigation on the front por- 
tions of each. 

The large rice flelds of the oe of Acadia have the one grand advantage 
of permitting the economical use of the modern rice-harvesting machines, 
the great area of the fields giving one, two, or three days’ work in a single 
field for such machines. The use of the rice sickle, such as is still used in 
our alluvial lands, is there practicallyunknown. The lands are plowed and 
harrowed, the rice planted and harvested practically as cheaply as the 
wheat crop of the Western States and in prec 
in the matter of irrigation. 

In respect to irrigation, the retentive substratum of clay makes this 
country the paradise of rice planters. The water of irrigation is readily 
obtained in the creeks and bayous, and with a lift of about 25 feet is made to 
reach all of the rice fields. ¢ retentive character of the soil prevents any 
wastage of water, and hence it is found that the course of steam irrigation 


is less than the cost of irrigating the rice fields from the river in our alln- | 


vial lands, the cost of the extra levees being considered. 

It has been said by some that the less fertile quality of the prairie lands 
as compared with the alluvial river lands would result in the production of 
smallcrops. This hasnot been found to be the case in Southwestern Louisi- 
ana. Small crops occasionally result there, as everywhere else, but they 
have resulted from causes ordinarily capable of control, late planting, in- 
adequate water supplies, or other controllable causes being the chief ones. 





ly the same way, excepting. 
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To a rice planter from the alluvial lands the conspicuous advantage that 
the rice planter of Acadia Parish seems to have is the practical absence of 
our lowland grasses and weeds, and the resulting immunity from the ex- 


yensive grassing or weeding of our rice fields. This, however, is preceded 

y the comparatively cheap, dry land plowing and harrowing, without any 
wading in the water with two men working a single yoke of oxen. 

One prominent rice planter in Acadia Parish hasprepared and plowed a 
thousand acres of rice land, planted the crop, will contr i the irrigation, and 
carry the crop through the harvest season with but five men. In other words, 
the labor of one man is competent toprepare 200 acres of land, plant the rice 
crop, and carry it through the harvest season 

This cheap planting is followed by a harvesting process that is so incom- 
parably cheaper than that of our alluvial lands that the economic results of 
this process alone would be competent to sustain the rice industry in Acadia 
Parish when the rice industry of the alluvial lands would fail because of its 
expensive harvest costs. 

It is no figure of speech when we say that the rice crop of Southwestern 
Louisiana in many, if not in most, instances can beas cheaply produced as 
wheat n the Western wheat fields, barring alone the cost of irrigation, 
which can be more cheaply effected in Southwestern Louisiana than any- 
where else to our knowledge. ; 

The experience of recent years has suggested the practical destru 


nof 
the rice industry of Carolina and Georgia by the competition of the rice in 








dustry of the alluvial lands of Louisiana. It now seems manifest that 8 
rice industry on the prairies of Southwestern Louisiana is bound to eclipse’ 
and probably to destroy by fair competition the rice industry of our alluvial 
lands, although the latter has behind it the record of thirty years of very 


successful production, and a record of a hundred years of continuous pri 
duction. 
The Planter would say to the rice planters of South Carolina and Georgia 


| to come to Louisiana; come in the month of;August and go to Southwestern 


Louisiana and examine the rice flelds of Acadia Parish, then about ready 
for the harvest, and then and there judge for yourselves whether to continue 
the dificult rice cultivation of the South Atlantic States or to come to South 
western Louisiana, where such supreme advantages seem to be offered for 
the production of your favorite staple, and where, if the rice industry sur- 
vives in America, it will survive the longest 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] stated in his remarks a while ago that the Southern 
Senators, especially those from Louisiana, had been mendicants 
at the doors of every Republican committee for years past 
charged with the construction of a tariff bill. 

I deprecate the spirit that characterizes the discussion of the 
pending measure by gentlemen on that side of the Chamber. 
Mendicants, indeed! And if Southern interests were mendi- 
cants, what were those of the North, whose importunities were 
fourfold greater? The recognition given by the McKinley act 
of 1890 to Southern industries was a mere bagatelle compared 
with that dished out with a lavish hand to those of the North. 
The act of 1890 increased the average rate of taxation over the 
preceding tariff act considerably. ‘The preceding tariff act was 
that of 1883. The average rate of duty by the act of 1883 was 
about 42 per cent, while the average rate by the act of 1890 was 
49 per cent. This increase was altogether in behalf of and for 
the benefit of Northern industries—of Northern manufactured 
products. 

The duties maintained in behalf of Southern products, of 
Southern industries, were all reduced. Sugar was placed onthe 
free list. The duties on ricewerecut down. I have the figures 
before me. The act of 1883 gave a duty on foreign milled 
cleaned rice per 100 pounds of $2.25. The McKinley act placed 
it at $2. While they were increasing in the McKinley act the 
duties all along the line of the protected industries of the North 
and Northeast, here was one agricultural product of the South 
upon which they reduced the rate from $2.25 per 100 pounds 
to $2. 

Mr. President, instead of the Senators from Louisiana and 
other Southern States being mendicants at the door of Repub- 
lican committees for high rates of duty, they simply asked that 
which was our due, and I am here to say that it was but tardily 
accorded us. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] read from a circular 
issued by Dan. Talmage’s Sons, rice millers of New York, to 
show the enormous profits made in rice culture in Louisiana. 
Mr. President, I had seen that circular of Talmage’s, andexpected 
some Senator on that side of the Chamber to quote from it, and 
accordingly had prepared to meet the statements coming from 
this rice miller in New York, who wants a large differential duty 
between rough and cleaned rice. 

He wants to make it appear that the profits of rice culture in 
Louisiana are enormous, and from this he desires the impres- 
sion produced that it is not the rice planter who needs protec- 
tion, but the rice miller, who must be givena differential duty 
large enough to prevent cleaned rice from coming in, and thus 
give him a monopoly of the rice-cleaning business here. 

I send up to be read a letter addressed to me by tworice plant- 
ers in Southwestern Louisiana, who are Northern men, one from 
Michigan, the other from Ohio. The letter gives the results of 
practical rice cultivation in Louisiana: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: We give you below the average gross proceeds of rough rice 
per acre for the years 1892 and 1893 and the average price at New Orleans, 
where 95 per cent of the rice grown in Louisiana is sold; also an itemized 
statement of the cost of production. The average yield for the past two 
years has been 7} barrels per acre, the average price $2.17}, making the aver- 
age gross proceeds per acre $16.31. The average cost per acre is 812.15, leav- 
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ing a profit of $4.16 per acre to the planter. The following is an itemized 
account of the expense per acre of growing rice: 
PIGWING .....-..-0-9 . 11.00 | Harvesting 
Preparing the ground and seed- puenaiings 
RTS 1,00 | Sacks and marketing.......... 
TENIIDIEL «: distitens ladiedled arene athbiensstiatapamieenh ates 
Fertilizing 1.00 Total 
Irrigating ... amen aniclaaditene ah real 


Referring to the circulars that have been so freely distributed by Dan Tal- 
mage, would say that we are acquainted with the majority of the writers of 
these articles. They are local newspaper men, land agents, and land own- 
ers; al) are directly interested in advertising for immigation purposes. 
These articles are nothing but boom advertisements, and as such, due allow 
anee should be made. 

Yours, truly, 
L. E. ROBINSON, Welsh, La. 
P. 8S. LOVELL, Crowley, Le. 
Hon. N.C. BLANCHARD. 


This statement refutes in toto the roseate views as to the 
profits of rice culture which were read with so much gusto by 
the Senator from lowa from the Talmage circular. 

I also expected some Senator toread from other circulars sent 
out by Talmage & Sons, who have been quite busy in this line, 
and [ was not disappointed, for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] did read another of the Talmage cir- 
culars giving the rice schedule from the standpoint of the rice 
miller in New York. I have here two letters from a man 
equally as well informed as Talmadge’s Sons, a man who is a 
rice miller in the city of New Orleans. He gives the other view 
of the case, and, as will be seen, leaves but little for Talmage 


to stand upon. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 


Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. POWER. Lshotld like to hear the letters read. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I would with great pleasure have them 
read, if the Senate will permit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope there will be no violation of 
the agreement made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I object. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I understand I have aright to print the 
letters in the RECOnD. . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection 


permission is granted. 

Mr. POWER. I object. I should like to hear the letters 
read. I should like to have the Senator’s time extended and 
have them read. I wantto know what they contain. Let them 
be read for information. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I object to any violation of the 


unanimous agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is objection to an extension of the time of the Senator from 
Louisiana, and the letters will be printed in the REcoRD. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

NEW YOR~., June 2, 1894. 


Dear Sir: Inclosed please find a table, showing the duties on cleaned 
and uncleaned rice, under the tariffs that have existed up to date, and also 
the changes contemplated by the Wilson bill. 

You will please note that the actual duty paid by the American miller on 
cleaned rice, turned out from his mill, is, in every case, less than the duty 
paid on cleaned rice milled in the old country. To make this matter 
plain, will say that, taking the ey lawas an example, the duty paid 
on 100 pounds of uncleaned rice is $1.25. The yield of clean rice from this 
would be 8 pounds, which brings the actual auy d on this cleaned rice 
to 81.50 per 106 pounds; that is, the miller on 83 pounds of rice. 

in the bill preceding the Mc ey, the erential in favor of the Amer- 
ican miller was 45 cents on each 100 pounds of cleaned rice. Under the Mc- 
Kinley bill this was raised to 50 cents. Under the Wilson bill as it came 
from the House this was cuttoS0cents. Underthe Wilson bill as amended 
by the Senate Finance Committee it was raised to 60 cents, being 10 cents 
per 100 pounds more than under the McKinley bill, which, of course, was 
framed in favor of the American manufacturer. 

A difference of 30 cents is amply sufficient to protect the American, miller 
2nd enable him to mill all the foreign rice that isconsumed in this couutry. 

You will note that the ratio of the cleaned to the uncleaned rice is about 
the same in thethree bills, including the House bill, running from 62} per 
cent to 66 per cent; that in the Senate bill this ratio has been cut down to 
56 percent. The actual duty that would be paid on foreign cleaned rice 
wander the House Wilson bill would be $1.50 per 100 pounds, and on foreign 
rice, imported as uncleaned and milled by American millers, 61.20. 

This reduction is all the ow stand; and if the tariff on un- 
cleaned rice is reduced from $1 to 7 cents, as contemplated by the Senate 
Finance Committee, it will absolutely ruin the rice-producing sections of 
Loulsiana, a, North and South Carolina. 

This reduction has been requested by only two or three mills out of a total 
of about thirty mills, and they are located in New York and Brooklyn and 
make an exclusive business or foreign rice. 

The balance of the mills are 1 in the Southern States, and they have 
united in protesting against the the Senate Finance Com- 
miitse in favor of these twomills. It is absurd that these mills should come 
before a Senate committee which are endeay to scale down high pro- 
tective tariff to a reasonable basis and demand t they receive a protec- 
=e higher than they had under the McKinley bill, for this is 
e what 

it would be far for the rice industry, if the Senate committee con- 
templates any change in the Wilson bill as it came from the to in- 
crease the duty on uncleaned rice from $1 to $1.25 rather than to cut it to 75 
cents. 
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Pardon me for writing you so fully, but it is a matter of vital importance 
to all of us, Who are interested in the cultivation and milling of rice in thé 
Southern States, to have the Wilson bill restored to the schedule adopted in 


95, | the House; otherwise the industry will be destroyed. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
CHAS. R. HIGGINS 
Hon N, C. BLANCHARD, 
Washington, D. C. 


Table showing the duties on cleaned and uncleaned rice, and the differentials in 
J avorof the American miller under the several tariffs up to date, andthe changes 
contemplated by the Wilson bill. 


TARIFF PREVIOUS TO M’KINLEY BILL 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, per 100 pounds : 
Uncleaned rice, per 100 ae monn cance cccnee core eens cons cee en acne nensee 
100 pounds cleaned rice, imported as uncleaned and milled here 
Difference in favor of American miller 

Ratio of uncleaned to cleaned 


PRESENT TARIFF—M’KINLEY BILL. 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, 

Uncleaned rice, per 100 poun 

100 pounds cleaned rice, imported as uncleaned and milled here.._.. _. 
Difference in favor of American miller 

Ratio of uncleaned to cleaned 


HOUSE WILSON BILL. 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, na 100 pounds 
SpUOIRES OOM, NE WI on i cuecnnronctunierincteusenaccesas: 
eee cleaned rice, imported as uncleaned ard milled here.______. 


erence in favor of American miller ..............--.........-....---.-- 
Ratio of uncleaned to clean...................----------------.-Per cent... 


WILSON BILL AS AMENDED BY SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Foreign milled cleaned rice, 

Uncleaned rice, per 100 poun 

100 pounds cleaned rice, imported as uncleaned and milled here 
Difference in favor of Americah miller ............,..--------.---.------ 
Ratio of uncleaned to cleaned, .................---....------.. per cent. 


Ee NEW YORK, June 2, 1894 

DEAR SIR: Pe, a letter, dated May 26, which has been sent to 
several United States tors, emanatiug from the house of Dan 'Talmage’s 
sons, requesting that the definition of the Wilson bill, as it came from the 
House of Representatives, asto what constitutes uncleaned rice be amended 
by the Senate, so that the classification shall remain as it now exists under 
the le agney bene I beg to say that a number of the statements contained 
therein are absolutely false, and that the party making them should, and 
probably does, know such to be the case. 

oot. first, thatrice free ofthe outer hulland still having the cuticle 
on is imported solely from Japan; thatno other foreign country preparesits 
rice in that form, and that it would prohibit the importation of uncleaned 


rice from any country except Japan. I beg to state that rice similarly pre- 
pores has been shi from the East , and has been offered for sale 

this country wi the past six months; and I am under the impression 
that the house of Dan Talmage Sons have themselves imported and milled 
such rice within the past few years. 

Second. They state that in every other country than Japan, in removing 
the husk or outer covering, the inner skin or cuticle is more or less abraded. 
This statement is calculated to mislead anyone not familiar with erece 
ess of milling rice, and the change in the classification, made by the House 
Wilson bill, was for the or gm of preventing importation uncer the class 
of uncleaned, rice which been subjected to all the stages of the milling 
process, except the last, which is the so-called brus or near 

The Messrs.''‘almage are perfectly aware of the fact that t rice has been 
through a Cleaning poe after the hull was removed. 

Third. Referring to the classification of uncleaned rice by the customs au- 
thorities they state: ‘“‘ The term uncleaned rice should be ungalified, for the 
customs authorities are quiteable tojudge what is entitled to beso classified. 
Heretofore uncleaned rice of every sort, name, and nature has been admitted, 
and that the customs authorities have exercised proper discrimination is in- 
dicated by the statistics, which show that imports of uncleaned rice have 
been scarce one-third total imports of rice.” : 

This is a flagrant misstatement. Messrs. Talmage are fully aware that a 
foreign rice called Patna, which has beenlargely imported under the head of 
uncleaned rice, has always caused contention among the customs authorities 
of the United States. It was admitted into New York as uncleaned rice, 
whereas in New Orleans it was classed as cleaned rice, and the duty ascleaned 
was collected by the customs authorities at that point. The case was taken 
into the Uni States court at New Orleans by the importer, and was de- 
cided against him. 

On account of the difference of o between the New Orleans and New 
York a aisers the matter was brought before the general board of ap- 

New York, and they decided that, in view of the obscure word- 
of the tariff as it now stands, this pare cleaned rice should be ad- 
tted as uncleaned, because it had not been through all the stages of the 


cl . 

Peetiven taadtedinte in this hear that the rice more nearly ap- 
the state of cleaned than uncleaned, and that only a small = 
wired to put this rice in a finished or 
. The appraisers, however, contended thatas it was not 
absolutely rice it must stand as uncl thereby practically re- 
verting the decision of the Urited States court at NewOrleans. Individual 
members of that board stated that the only recourse the American planter 
and miller had was to have Congress more explicitly define what constituted 

cleaned and uncleaned rice. 

This matter was taken up before the House committee upon the Wilson bill, 
and given careful consideration, and the classifications of the different varie- 
ties of rice were so well defined by that committee that it will be impossible 
hereafter for importers, either intentionally or unintentionally, to import 
cleaned or nearly cleaned rice under the classification of uncleaned as has 
heretofore been done to a large extent. 

Fourth. They make the misleading statement that, under the protection 

that the production has doubled. 
y large crop of 1892-"93, 
double that of any other 


to the increased acreage, 

and it is a well-known Sinemaan the Goa anne t was the most 
a 

year for rice cultivation ever known in the history of that industry, 








1894. 








With an acreage nearly as large in 1893-'94, the total production of 
Louisiana, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina was less than ol 
half that of the preceding ye: 

Tearnestly beg, as represe! the rice interest of Louisiana, that y 
will bring to bear on the Finance Committee all the influence | I 
have the schedule on rice remain exactly as it stands in the Wilson bill 
came from the House. 

This is the unanimous wish of all who are interested in the cultiv: 
milling of rice inthe Southern States; and they do not think that the Fin 
Committee of the Senate, after giving this question careful consideration, 





ne 
ing 








will change the schedule at the request of two New York parties, who are 
interested solely in the milling of foreign rice 
Yours, very respectfully, 
CHAS. R. HIGGINS 
Hon. N. C. BLANCHARD, 


D.C 


iFashington, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for the first time in the 
discussion complaint has been made, and that by the Senator 
from Louisiana, that the McKinley act did not deal justly wit! 
rice, I had never expected that the day would come when we 
would hear any complaint from that quarter. The remark h 
been made several times during this discussion—— 

Mr.PASCO. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from_Florida? 

Mr.GALLINGER. I should not like 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to ask why the Senator from Louisiana 
was not entitled to the same privilege the Senator from New 
Hampshire is having? I understand he has already spoken five 
minutes on this question. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Thereis noquestion, the Chair 
understands, before the Senate; but the Chair will-remark that 
the Senator from New Hampshire was proceeding by unanimous 
consent, and in the case of the Senator from Louisiana there was 


objection. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Iwas not aware of the fact, not being 
present when the unanimous consent agreement was made, that 
Senators were restricted to simply one so-called speech on each 
article. If that be the case I shall not seek to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from New Hampshire has con- 
sumed his five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
chair was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Louisiana had also consumed 
his five minutes, and objection was made to his proceeding. My 
inquiry was, why the same courtesy was not extended to the 
Senator from Louisiana that was being given to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire proceeding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to say a word in explanation. I 





from New 





The present ‘occupant of the 


recognize the point made, but I was in ignorance of the agree- 


ment. Ishall seek another opportunity toaddress the Senate on 
this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair be kind enough to state for the 
information of the Senate whatis the unanimous consent agree- 
ment under which we are proceeding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the Senate atthe time the agreement was made, 
nor did the present occupant of the chair know that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire had previously occupied the floor upon 
the pending question. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. We are proceeding under the ordinary five-min- 
ute rule, the eighth rule of the Senate, which if itis read, every 
Senator will understand what his rights are. I think just now, 
if the Senator from Oregon will permit, that it would be well to 
have the rule read. Then we will understand the rule under 
which we are proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield for that purpose. ; ' 

Mr. DOLPH. If it is not to be taken out of my time I am 
willing that the rule shall be read. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I do 
not think the unanimous consent agreement was based on the 
eighth rule. 

Mr. HALE. It was agreed that there should be five-minute 
debate under the eighth rule. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If that was the statement to-day—I was 
not present—it was not on yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator was not present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It was proposed yesterday simply that 
each Senator might proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. The agreement to-day was not the proposition of 

he Senator from Tennessee yesterday, but the agreement to- 

y was that for the rest of this schedule we shall proceed under 
the rule of the Senate as to five minutes’ debate. It was not the 
proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, 
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Mr. FAULKNER. If the agreement is that we s } sed 
i le VIII, then we understand it. 

Mr. HALE. If that rule is read everybody will un stand 
how we ar ‘oceeding. It is the five-minute rule 


Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
been recognized by the Chair. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield, that the rulo may be read 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield if it does not come out of my time. 

| T do not wish m ho five minutes occtipied. as I desire to 
|} make some suggestions. 

Mr. HALE. It will take but minute to read the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Che Chair l state that it 
will cut off the Senator ym O ‘ 

Mr. DOLPH. L propose an ner I nt, and L « ' to id 
dress the Senate on it. I move to add tot ice 
what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amen + willl l. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

But each of the above products shall be admitted free of d 

intry which imposes no import duty on the like product ' 

1 the United State 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agr r to 

the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon |M 


DOLPH}. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, rice isan agricultural product 
and I understand that under this bill it is to have a protective 
duty of 83 per cent ad valorem. The majority of the Senate pro 
pose that wool shall come in free; that lumber shall come in free; 
that buckwheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, wheat, 


i ind 
wheat flour shall come in free, because, as has been stated on this 
floor, the Argentine Republic and Russia do not now impose any 
import duties upon these products. Canada, from whom we im 
port most of these articles that we do import, will un oubtedly 
immediately upon the passage of this bill remove any duties 
which may now be imposed. Itis proposed thai those great 


products of the agricultural industry of the North shal! be placed 
on the free list, but that rice shall receive this extraordinary 
protection as compared with the protection afforded to other 
agricultural products under the bill. 

Mr. President, we have had the question propounded to us 
several times, when we have been discussing the unfairness of 
the protection afforded by this bill to certain Southern products, 
what did you do in the McKinley bill? How does this compare 
with the protective duties under the McKinley law? ‘The Me- 
Kinley bill was passed by a party that believes in protection, by 
a party which believes that the power has been conferred upon 
the Federal Government to protect American industries, and 
that Congress holds this power in trust to deal equally with 
every industry in every State of the United States 

Therefore, in the McKinley bill Southern industries were pro- 
tected and Northern industries were protected. But the Re 
publican party believes that duties which are levied upon im- 
ports should be levied upon articles that come in competition with 
American products, and that the products which we do not pro- 
duce should come in free. However,the party which asserts 
that the tariff should be for revenue only, that duties should be 
imposed upon articles we do not produce, and that the articles 
which we do produce should come in free, proposes to protect 
rice and sugar and other Southern products by duties, but to 
put lumber and wool and wheat and other agricultural p 
of the North upon the free list 

That is what we protest against; and when we say the 


rodaucts 


North 


has been unfairly dealt with and this is a bill to destroy North- 
ern industries and degrade Northern labor, a sectional bill, a 


bill in the interest of the South and hostile to the North, it is 
no answer to the argument to say, ‘‘ Why, you imposed higher 
duties upon these Southern products in the McKinley bill.” I 
repeat, the McKinley bill was passed by a party which believes 
in protection to American industries, and that would protect 
the industries of the South and the North alike. 

Mr. President, if the provision in regard toagricultural prod 

| ucts, that we shail have reciprocity with any country tl im 
poses no duties upon our products imported into that country, 
is good, then it is good for rice. 

Mr. HALE. And sugar. 

Mr. DOLPH. And sugar. 
an equality with wheat. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, I do not want to makea 
speech, but the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Maine contend that the placing of wool on the free list is a blow 
in favor of the South against the North. I suppose the object 
is to inflame the North against the South, so as to get up a sec- 
tional feeling for party purposes. 

I take some statistics from the appeal of the 

| growers’ Association, or wool merchants, and others, to the Sen- 


Let us see if we can put rice on 


National Wool- 


| ate of the United States, not to place wool on the free list, but 
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to retain the present duties, presented by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. serge ne It was gotten up from the statistics 
of 1886, and states that in the State of Kentucky alone in 1886 
there were more sheep than in all New Eagland; that there 
were more in the State of Missouri, and more than four and a 
half times as many in the State of Texas. 

In 1886 in the whole of New England there were 936,532 sheep, 
according to the statement of these men, who are themselves 
protectionists. In the State of Kentucky there were 937,124 
sheep; in the State of Missouri 950,562 sheep, and in the State 
of Texas 4,284,187 sheep. Of the numberof sheep owners in the 
whole country, both North and South, there were 1,020,725, and 
of that number 426,383 were in the South. I commend these 
statistics to the Senate and the country when it is said that plac- 
ing wool upon the free list is a blow at the North and in favor 
of the South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the junior 
Senator from Louisiana, in my own time, whether he defends 
this duty upon rice as a revenue duty or as a protective duty? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Louisiana? ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I asked him a question, to which I desire an 
answer. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The Senator from Rhode Island is him- 
self an expert upon the tariff—so considered on both sides of the 
Chamber—and the Senator is more competent to judge for him- 
self than I am to tell him whether this is a revenue duty or not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not enough of an expert upon tariff 
matters to ascertain the theory upon which the Senator from 
Louisiana casts his votes. I think that is amatter which is reg- 
ulated by his own judgment and opinion, supposing that he must 
have some; andI should be very glad if he would tell me whether 
this is a revenue duty or a protective duty, in his opinion. [A 
pause.|] As the Senator does notseem inclined to answer I shall 
low to discuss the question, I suppose, from my own stand- 
point. 

[If Senators upon the other side of the Chamber are voting for 
this as a revenue duty (and I suppose they must be, as ce are 
not in favor of protective duties), it isa very high revenue duty. 
Mr. Robert J. Walker, who was the great apostle of revenue 
duties, stated that an average of 20 per cent valorem was an 
ideal revenue duty. 

[ think the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who is now hon- 
oring me with his attention, has on various occasions made the 
same statement, that 20 per cent was about his idea of the reve- 
nue duty which ought to be carried, and it should never be sub- 
stantially more than that. Now here is a duty of 83 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. On anarticle of prime necessity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On an article of prime necessity, on one of 
the necessaries of life. If you intend to be consistent at all in 
this matter (asI am sure you do not, from my experience in the 
last two or three weeks), it would seem to me to be proper to 
move to reduce the duty to about 20 per cent ad valorem. That 
is the rate you have been imposing upon the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the North for the past two or three days. 

Now, why do you make this discrimination in favor of this 
product? We use in the United States 400,000,000 pounds of 
rice. If according to your own theory a cent and a half a pound 
is added by this duty to the price of all the rice consumed by all 
the people of the United States, you are a heavy tax 
upon the rice consumers by the imposition of this high duty. 

From either standpoint it seems to me that this duty can not 
be defensible—from the point of view of a Democratic Senator. 
It is too high for a revenue duty. If it is duty which imposes a 
tax upon the consumers, it is too high for that purpose. If you 
desire to be consistent and not inconsistent, and not sectional, 
you ought to reduce the duty upon rice. 

Mr. POWER. I do not care about North or South, but I do 
care about what is right and wrong. 

Louisiana produces over half of the rice aa of the coun- 
try. In 1890 I cheerfully voted to protect that industry, and in 
1894 when I ask to have placed on barley (the only product our 
farmers can export) a duty of 20 cents a bushel, I can not secure 
the votes of the Louisiana Senators, although I voted in 1890 for 
a duty of $1 a bushel on rice, for the protection of their product 
and people. 

This certainly is not reciprocation. The people of Montana 
will grow tired of this treatment. 

The duty on rice is a great burden to our farmers. We had 
a duty placed on sugar the other day that will be a tax on the 


people of the Northern country of a dollar each. The duty on 
rice will be an additional burden upon them. 

Before long my neighbors south of me on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers (I am at one end and they at the other) will 
want a great deal of river and harbor appropriations; I am per- 
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fectly satisfied that they shall get what is due them, but we on 
the northern border must look out for our interests. I do not 
think we are getting what is due us; and I wish to state that I 
reserve the right to introduce an amendment when the bill 
reaches the Senate to reduce the duty on rice,in justice to the 
people whom I represent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to address myself 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon | Mr. 
DOLPH]. I will say, as I was about to say afew minutes ago, 
that for the first time in this discussion complaint has been 
made that the duty on rice was not sufficiently high in the Mc- 
Kinley law. The only excuse [ have heard from the other side 
for the present high duty is that it was higher in the McKinley 
law. The suggestion has been made that a considerable reduc- 
tion has been proposed in the present bill in the duty on rice. 
It is named as 28 per cent. An accurate mathematical calcula- 
tion will show that it is just 25 per cent. 

I shall not es five minutes, as I did not before, when I 
was on the floor. I desire simply to call attention to the dis- 
crimination between rice and agricultural productsin which the 
North is very largely interested. While the reduction on rice 
is 25 per cent, buckwheat, corn, corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, 
wheat, wheat flour, and oatmeal are put on the free list. At 
least under the provision of the paragraph adopted yesterday, it 
is the judgment of those who know more about this matter than 
Ido that beyond a question Canada will immediately repeal her 
export duties, and that these products largely of the Northern 
farmers will be on the free list. 
~ Now, let uslook at hay. Hay is a product in comparison with 
which rice is almost infinitesimal. [t is a product which ex- 
ceeds in value by a great many million dollars the entire cotton 
crop of the Southern States. Yet while rice is reduced 25 per 
cent the proposition is to reduce the duty on hay 50 per cent. 

Take the case of potatoes, a very important product to the 
Northern farmer and especially to the New England farmer. 
While the duty on rice is reduced 25 per cent, the duty on pota- 
ang is reduced 40 per cent. So we might go through the entire 

St. 

I do not care to ring the changes on the charge that this isa 
sectional bill. I believe it to have been drafted on those lines; 
and I am entirely satisfied that when the Northern farmer comes 
to analyze its contents, if it is passed as it is proposed to pass it, 
and finds that this discrimination has been made against the 
products of the Northern farmer, while the product of the South- 
ern farmer has been cared for with scrupulous interest, the North- 
ernfarmer will have an awakening as to how much the pretended 
love of the Democratic party means to him. If the same reduc- 
tion was made on rice which was made on hay, potatoes, and 
other products of the Northern farmer, to say nothing of wheat 
and the other great cereals on the free list, I would not have a 
single word of complaint; but I think I can justly stand here and 
say that this is a sectional provision in this tariff bill. 

fr. HALE. I ask taat the pending amendment may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of paragraph 193: 


But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes noimport duty on the like product when exported 
from the United States. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon brings us face to face (and no man can get outof it, 
or wriggle out of it, or squirm out of it) to the difference be- 
tween the treatment of a Northern industry, purely agricultural, 
and a Southern industry, purely agricultural. The committee 
has brought in and carried through against opposition this prop- 
osition applied to buckwheat, corn or maize, oats, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour, every one of them Northern agri- 
cultural industries: 

That each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from an 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when export 
from the United States. 

Everybody knows what that means. It is ne the free 
list by aform of words. It puts every one of these Northern 
products, the results of the labor of the Northern farmer, on 
the free list whenever any country sees fit to impose no import 
duty upon the like product. Is not that true? Does anybody 
dispute that? Now, when the committee have put this through, 
ond secured under their arrangement, by which the Senators 
on the other side have to vote for every amendment proposed 
by the committee, including Northern and Southern Senators 
we strike a Southern product. Is rice any more agricultural 
than oats or wheat, and wheat flour, or 5 and ys flour, or 
corn, or maize? Nobody can claim that. Then wil neat 
on the other side tell us why it is that this Southernagricultu 
product of rice, which stands as a representative of that com- 
munity’s agricultural product against these Northern products, 
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should not have the very words added that are proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon? I pause for a reply. 


_ [should like to have any Senator on the other side tell me | 
why this discrimination is made between the products of the 


Northern farmer and the work of the Southern farmer, unless 
it be true that this bill is constructed as a sectional bill to pro- 
mote and protect the Southern laborer and to discriminate 
against and to punish and destroy the Northern farmer. I 
should like to have any Senator with all the candor of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and all the ingenuity of the Senator from 
Missouri, and all the interest and fervor for a home industry of 
the Senators from Louisiana, pg to the Senate, or explain 
for a moment, why it is that there is this clear, plain discrimi- 
nation made between the product of the Southern farmer and 
agriculturist, and of the Northern farmer and agricul turist. ~ 

J should like to have any Senator on the other side explain to 
us and to the country why it is that he voted for the proposition 


that each one of these Northern products should be admitted | 


free of duty from any country which imposes no import duty 
upon the like product and turns around and votes against the 
same proposition when applied to anagricultural product that is 
purely and simply Southern, and nothing else. And on that I 
should like to take the vote, Mr. President. 

Mr.PALMER. Mr. President, in the business in which we 
are now engaged, casting lots for the right to despoil the peo- 

le, there ought to be no injustice done to any of these interests. 

f it is right to impose burdens we ought to impose them equally. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair desires toinform the 
Senator from Illinois that it is impossible for the’ reporters to 
hear his remarks. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no purpose to speak at any length, 
even to the extent of the five minutes allowed under the agree- 
ment; but this illustrates what I have been insisting upon, taat 
in this division, in this attempt to adjust the business of the 
country by artificial regulations, we are involved in a discussion 


as to whether there shall be more or less plunder allowed to one | 


section of the Union or another. Itis insisted by the Senator 


from Maine that the Southern agriculturists are allowed a larger | 


share of this right to levy upon the people than is allowed to the 
Northern agriculturists; and that which ought to be a statesman- 
like arrangement or a statesmanlike attempt todoan impossible 
thing, degenerates into a mere squabble of sections. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PALMER. [If it is short. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itisavery short question. Does the Senator 
admit that anybody is being plundered by the provisions of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes. Ifthe Senator desires me to be very 
candid,IsaythatIdo. L[onlyclaim that the plunder is very much 
less than the act we hope to get rid of; that is all. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Illinois a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from [linois 

ield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Can the Senator give any reason why the pro- 
vision for admitting free from foreign countries that impose no 
duty should be applied to buckwheat, corn, oats, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour, and not be applied to rice? 

Mr. PALMER. I could not undertake to do that in five min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALE. I will yield to the Senator my five minutes, and 
that will give him ten minutes. 


Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator has exhausted his own 


five minutes. 

Mr. HALE. I have not. 

Mr.PALMER. AIII want to say is that the duty imposed on 
rice under this bill is less—not so very much less, but still less 
than that imposed by the McKinley law. 

Mr. HALE. That does not atall settle the question of the new 
provision which has been putin here about these Northern prod- 
ucts, that or shall be admitted free wherever another country 
does not tax them. That has nothing to do with the rates of the 
McKinley law. 

The Republicans are going to be consistent, I take it, in this 
matter. Wehave a theory about protection. Itapplies to both 


Northand South. We do not expect to admit rice free of duty, | 


but I want to put Senators upon the other side on record upon 
the yeas and nays. After they have just voted that every North- 
ern product shall be free from the countries that impose no 
duty, I want to put them on record and see how they will vote 
about rice. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, my time isout. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is on the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLP#). 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the other day the Senator 
| from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was very much disturbed apparently 
because the word ‘‘ infamous” was used by me and by the Senator 
from Rhode Island in connection with this bill. We had only 
transplanted the word from the Democratic vocabulary. We 

did say that if the bill should become a law it would be more in- 
| famous than any other bill that ever passed Congress. The 
Senator from Illinois was shocked at that,and he ventured to 
| Say, properly enough I have no doubt, that I was the licensed 
Thyrsites of this body. I had the humiliation the next day to 
read that the Senator from Illinois charged that the Senator 
from Maine, the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from New Hampshire were the “licensed theorists” of this 
body. [Laughter.] 

I thought the Senator owed it to himself to have made a cor- 
| rection of that important mistake, which the usually accurate 
newspaper press made, in some public way in this body. 

But notwithstanding the venerable Senator's dislike of the 
use of the word “infamous” in the Senate Chamber, he has risen 
to-day and has charged that this bill is a bill of plunder, and | 
think the phrase ‘‘a bill of plunder” is quite as opprobrious a 
term as to say that a bill is infamous. And the Senator from 
Illinois has done worse than we did, because we only applied 
the term ‘‘ infamous” to the bill which the other side of th 
Chamber propose to pass and to which we are opposed, whil 
the Senator goes before the public as charging that both sides 
of the Chamber and all three of the parties in this Chimber, 
| Democratic, Republican, and Populist, are engaged in a great 

work of plunder. 

Mr. President, I can not refrain from expressing my surprise 
| that the benevolent, benignant, and benign Santa Claus of this 
body should have indulged in such language. | Laughter.| 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 
| ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon | Mr. DoLPH} 

Mr. HOAR. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read tho 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of paragraph 193 add: 





But each of the above products shall be admitted free of duty from any 
country which imposes no import duty on the like product when exported 
| from the United States. 

i 


Mr.CHANDLER and Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
| to call the roll. 


| Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
| the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorTr], but I trans 
fer my pair to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and 


| vote ‘* nay.” 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). Iam paired 
on political questions with the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. MURPHY], but I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. HILu], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH|]. [I shall 
not again announce the pair. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PATTON (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GIb- 
SON] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. PATTON. I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote of the junior Senator 
from Michigan is withdrawn. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The result was apnounced—yeas 1, nays 54; as follows: 





YEAS—1. 
Peffer 
NAYS—54. 
Aldrich, Dixon, Kyle, Quay 
Allen, Dolph, Lindsay Ransom, 
Allison, Dubois, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Faalkner, McMillan, Shoup, 
| Blanchard, Frye, Manderson, Smith, 
Brice, Gallinger, Martin, Teller 
| Caffery, George, Mills, Turpie, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Carey, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
| Chandler, Hawley, Pasco, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, Washburn, 
Coke, Hunton, Platt, White 
Cullom, Jarvis, Power, 


Daniel, Jones, Ark Pugh, 
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e NOT VOTING—30. 
Bate, Gorman, McPherson, Sherman, 
Berry, Gray, Mitchell, Oregon Squire, 
Butler Hansbrough, Morrill, Stewart, 
Call, Higgins, urphy, Vilas, 
Oameren, Hill, Palmer, Wilson, 
Davis, Irby, Patton, Wolcott. 
Gibson, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
Gordon, Lodge, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President,I move to strikeout the last word 
in the paragraph, the word ‘‘ pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out the word ‘‘ pound,” at the end of 
paragraph 193. 

Mr. HALE. I move the amendment in order to read from 
the roil call on the same provision as the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon Mr. [DoLrH], which proposed to apply to 
rice the following words: 

But rice shall be admitted free of duty from any country which imposes 
no duty upon it when exported from the United States. 


I wish to read the names of the Senators who voted ‘‘nay” on 
that proposition, which involves a purely Southern industry, and 
who voted ‘‘vea”’ on the proposition to apply the same provis- 
ion in heec verba to the product of the Northern farms, and all 
within twenty-four hours. 

Here is the list of Senators who voted to apply toa Northern in- 
dustry this provision, which delivered Northern farmers into the 
hands of Canadian rivals, and who voted against it when applied 
to a Southern industry. 

ALLEN 

Mr. DIXON. He is not a Democrat. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I may as well class the Senator from Ne- 
braska with the Democrats— 

ALLEN, BERRY, BLANCHARD, BRICB, CAFFERY, COCKRELL, COKE, DANIEL’ 
FAULKNER, GEORGR, GORDON, GRAY, Harris, Huston, Jongs of Arkansas 
Ky.e, LInpsAy, MCLAURIN, MARTIN, MILs, MITCHELL of Wisconsin, 
pee PuGH, RANSOM, ROACH, SMITH, TURPID, VEST, VOORHEES, WALSH, 

The whole solid column on the other side. The whole solid 
column on the other side voted in favor of delivering the in- 
dustry of every Northern farmer into the hands of his Canadian 
rival, and in twenty-four hours, when the same proposition, 
word for word, applied to a purely agricultural product, is voted 
upon, every one of those Senators turns tail and votes the other 
way. It may satisfy those Senators. They may be content for 
the moment, and may be willing to take these attitudes as ap- 
plied to different industries. 

But, Mr. President, the people of the whole country will take 
some account of this matter. e le of the North will take 
some account of this matter. I tell the Senators on the other 
side that they are renewing the old story of thirty-odd years 
ago, and they are driving the Northern people to a point be- 
yond which no more will be borne. Those Senators have the 
power to-day and are using it as they used it thirty-five years 
ago, but the day of reckoning final is not here. The om I of 
reckoning final is somewhere else, and the country will not look 
upon such a change of programme as the Senators on the other 
side treat us to here, when applied to Northern and Southern 
industries, without taking stern account and holding the Dem- 
ocratic party to a severe reckoning-on these matters. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to this sectional cry which has been thrown across 
the Chamber. Whenever I hear sectionalism preached in this 
country I recognize it as the ery of *“‘Stop thief,” and it is al- 
ways proclaimed by someone who is flying before the police 
with stolen goods under his shirt. There was a time when the 
gentlemen who are crying sectionalism across this pathway 
ought to have said something about it when we were giving 
them 80 to 100 per cent on Sumatra tobacco. Nota leaf of it is 
produced in the Southern States, but several million of dollars’ 
worth of it is imported into the country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. Waita cag oe Lage Not one solitary pipe- 
ful of it is produced in-the Southern States, and it is a purely 
sectional matter. When we’come to rice, with about $500,000 
worth imported, the whole Republican Senate is in arms crying 
sectionalism. 

Both of the duties are toohigh. Neither of them is a reve- 
nue duty. They are both protectionist duties, and they have 
both been yielded as protectionist duties. Butif you gentle- 


men from the North are right,and donot want any sectionalism 


at all and want an honest tariff, why did you not say, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, thisisa sectional tariff youare making on Sumatra tobacco, 
and we will not consent to it; it is unjust.” But you sat still in 
your seats like little gentlemen and took the whole of it, and 
wanted more. Yet, when it comes to rice, you fight over rice 
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because it is grown in the Southern States, and the tobacco 
which comes into competition with Sumatra tobacco is grown 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, both of these duties ought to be reduced. They 
ought not to exceed 25 or 30 per cent oneither side, but neither 
of them can be reduced. We have to take the whole bill as we 
find it, doing the very best we can with-it, reducing duties all 
along. The bill is not simply to reduce the duties on rice. It 
is to reduce the duties on woolen and cotton goods. You talk 
about the amount of duties that are paid into the Treasury and 
the amount of burden of taxation on sugar, and you forget that 
$300,000,000 or more woolen goods bear a duty equivalent to 100 
per cent, almost, which is taken out of the pockets of the people. 

We want to reduce it some, and reduce somewhat the rates on 
cotton goods, and iron and steel, and other things that are nec- 
essary to the people of the United States, and in order to do so 
we have to submit to some high duties on Sumatra tobacco and 
some high duties on rice. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas, 
and I will yield my time to him for the purpose, to tell us why 
it is that the other side have to submit to these things. 

Mr. MILLS rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me state the question, and then I will yield 
to the Senator toanswer. I have not finished. 

Mr. MILLS. I thought the Senator asked me a question. 

Mr. HOAR. I did, and I am going to complete it. What 
band of Senators or what single individual Senator will not vote 
for the bill if it shall contain free coal, free sugar, free iron ore, 
and reduce duties on rice and tobacco? There is a clear Demo- 
cratic majority in this Chamber, and so far as coal is concerned 
I think every Senator from the coal-producing States has de- 
clared on this floor that he should vote for the bill that his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues advocated, whether coal were free or not. 

Now, the other House sent us a bill with a provision for free 
coal. The Senator from Texas promised the manufacturers of 
New England free coal. The President of the United States in 
his message said he had seen the House bill, and he approved 
it. Now, what do you mean, when you break that promise, b 
saying you can not pass your bill unless you break it and brea 
your faith? Name your man. Let the man who will not vote 
for the bill, if he be a Democrat, stand up and take the re- 
sponsibility. I think the Senator from Texas owes it not only 
to the country but to himself to be specific. Now I yield to 
the Senator. . 

Mr. MILLS. The Senator from Massachusetts asked me a 
question and said he would yield his time to answer it, and then 
he proceeded to answer it himself. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator can have unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no use of dealing in special pleading 
about these things. The Senator is not fooling anybody by his 
play here. The country is not fooled. The ‘ schoolmaster is 
abroat”’ in New England and in every part of this country. 
Ever, intelligent man, woman, and child in this country knows 
that it requires the consent of wy member of the majority in 
a legislative assembly to passa bill. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts were in the majority he could not make a bill which 
would suit every member on his side of the Chamber. 

If reports be true the other side could not have passed the 
McKinley bill without making concessions to the maple sirup 
and maple sugar of Vermont. I understand that one of the most 
distinguished Senators who ever satin. this body stated that he 
would not vote for the bill unless there was a duty on maple 
sugar and maplesirup. Why did youconcedeittoahim? It 
was done, it was sensibly done, by your side of the Cham- 
ber when you wanted to pass the bill. You found a vote that 
you had to have; that is all there was about it, and you yielded. 
You have acted very sensibly about such matters. Your power 
of organization is better than ours, and yet it seems that ours 
astonishes you a little sometimes. 

We are going to pass the pending bill notwithstanding all 

rour filibustering. You are filibustering from day to day, from 
Come to hour, and you think you are going to fool us about this 
thing. But the bill is going to pass and become a law, and we 
are going to make concessions to pass it, because when it is 

, bad as it is, it is infinitely better than the McKinley 


Ww. 

Mr. HOAR. Imove tostrike out the last word. The Senator 
from Texas—— 

Mr. HALE. I will withdraw my amendment, then. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he thinks that is carrying out the consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. It is the universal custom in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in regard to the five-minute 
rule. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I dono more than to suggest the question. 
The Senator will decide it -~ himself. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas told us the other day 
he was between the devil an . the deep sea, 

Mr. MILLS. Iam there yet. 

Mr. HOAR. Those of us who have 72 st heard that cry of ag- 
ony and rage so rstand very well whohas got him. He isnot 
in the sea; he is in podanger of drowning. 

Mr. Presid ns, I pat to the Senator a distinct question. He, 
a party leader, promised the manufacturers of New England 
that if the if would vote the Democratic ticket the Democratic 
party would put coal on the free list, and they sent four Repre 
sentatives from Massachusetts—God f forgive them—on the fa 


Now he is going to break it, and when it \ 

.l on the free list he voted nay 

0: : did not. 

At y rate the Senator will vote for a bill con- 
taining a and — is true of all th » othe er ar 
ticles. Every Senator from coal -producing States says hes! 
vote for the bill if the promise were kept, if his party associs se 
concluded to do so. Now, I ask the Senator from Texas to 
name, if he can, the man who would prevent the passage of the 
bill and commit that act of dishonor; and all he has to say is that 
some years ago a Senator from Vermont was understood to have 
said he would not vote for a protective tariff if there were nota 
duty on maple sug 


of that promise 

proposed to put co 
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Mr. ALDRICH. His vote was not necessary to pass the bill. 
Mr. HOAR. His vote was not necessary to the passage of the 


bill. But no matter whether it was or not, Lam talking about 
the present. Whenever you put a question to the other side of 
the Chamber, they talk about something which happened four 
yearsago. Now is the accepted time, and in a very few months 
now will be the day of salvation. The Senator's answer to my 
question is as absolute a plea of guilty as ever was made by a 
detected or convicted criminal at the bar. 

-Mr. HALE. When the Senator from Texas is calied to book 
by the Senator from Massachusetts for having abandoned every 
principle and every doctrine that he has ever proclaimed here 
and in the country, his only answer is to refer to what he claims 
is a veritable instance in the passage of the McKinley bill, where 
a distinguished old Senator, not now a member of this body, de- 
clared that he would not vote for the bill unless maple sugar 
were put upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unlessit were treated just as all 
sugars were treated. 

Mr.HALE. Yes, treated like allothersugars. Now,whether 
or not that is true on the part of that distinguished man whom 
we here allremember and regret his absence from the Chamber, 
hewever well filled his seat may be, it was only a claim of his 
that the bill should be extended in its principles to a single 
product. It was not abandoning the ground of the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. It was not breaking a promise. 

Mr. HALE. It wasnotbreaking apromise. It was not going 
back on principle. it was simply saying that if a protective 
measure was to be inaugurated and adopted and passed here it 
should inelude a product of his State. A mere child sees the 
difference between that position and the position of the Senator 
from Texas, humiliating, annoying, exasperating as it isto him 
every time he rises here. He is.not claiming that he should 
come under the effect of a general principle and that something 
from his ite should be putin, but he is abandoning al! his 
ground. 

The Se from Texas talks about delay, and about filibus- 
tering, and about time beingconsumed. The Senatorfrom Texas 
and all other Senators on the other side ought to understand 
that in the contest which the Republicans are making here the 
Democratic party is under indictment. The Democratic party 
is being hunted. Nobody ever heard a fugitive from justice 
who did not want to have the sedrch and the police following 
on his track let up. Nobody ever heard a criminal in court in- 
dicted who did not think too much time was being taken up in 
considering his case. He wants to be let alone. He wants —_ 
proceeding to be stopped. But nobody ever heard that beca 
of the outery of the fugitive and the outcry of the criminal un- 
der indictment the police , or the judge, or the jury ev ervestreined 
their hands from going on. 

Mr. HOAR. 
ment. 

Mr. HALE. Or that the district attorney shortened his argu- 
ment. Senators on the other side should understand that they [ 
belong to the hunted party. They are being pursued; they are 


other 


> 


SU 


1ator 
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bustering and using time, will not prevent this indictment on 
which we are arraigning the Democrat ~ party before the country 
from being urged in every form and in every stage unt 
other side | » become tired of it more than they are now. 
[tis high time that this thing stopped. Itis high time that the 
| talk about this side consuming too much time ceased here and 
now, and let the other side content themselves with defending 
themselves againstthe charges that have been made uponthem. 
You can not get them here. Whenthe Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HOAR], the Senator from Nebraska[Mr. MANDERSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. ALDRIPH], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] thund yainst the bill, in » that 
is heard all over the country, nobody appears to answer it on 
the other side. They disappear: they go to the cloakroo 
Once in a while the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vesr] will 
come back here with a little body guard. if I w to ‘row 
the language which he uses, and talk about cack ‘ 
about the other things, I should say that he appears | 
j snarling and discordant note, sets up some words : ub 
is being done on this side. But there is no answer. Nobo 
pretends to answer the charges made on this side, and nobo 


Or that the district attorney shortened his argu- | 


being indicted; they are being arraigned before the Americ “an | 
people; and this side will not ‘hold its hand for one moment in | 


pressing these charges. 


Tennessee, the talk of the Senator from Texas, and everything 
that comes from the other side, declaring that this side is fili- 


The vehemence of the Senator from | 


eve = has pretended to answer them. 
ie PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Ma ine has expired. 


Mir. MILLS. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Such a motion is pending. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator from ‘Texas will not do 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. It has been done on the other sid 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator will not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that a 


motion has been made by the Senator from Maine to strike out 
the last word, and an amendment was subsequently offered to 


strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not 
other pertinent amendment can be made at this time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iask unanimous consent that the 
ator from Texas be allowed to speak. There certainly can be 
no possible objection to if. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not care to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand th: 
amendment to have been withdrawn? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There isnoamendment befo 
the Senate. The re oe of the bill will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Dairy products 
Butter, and substitutes therefor, 4 cents per pound. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 194, line 10, to strike out ‘** 4 cents per pound,” and insert 

20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I 
Texas, and asked him not to move tostrike out the | rd 
for the reason that I believe a motion tostrike out the last word 
is directly in violation of good faith. The Senators on theother 


think any 


Sen 


spoke to the Senator from 


ist 


ide did it, and I did not want a Democratic Senator to partici 
pate in the same thing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not und nd 
that any question has arisen upon the matter referred to. 
HOAR. The rules of the Senate are construed by its im- 
memorial usage. The five-minutes rule, asit is called, has been 
in force in some form or other in this — as applied to the 
Calendar for forty years. During that time it has been the in- 


variable custom of Senators to make a motion to strike out the 
last word and treat that as an amendment for this purpose. No 
experienced Democratic Senator sits here who has not done it 

I presume, twenty times in his life. 


Mr. HALE. Always. 

Mr. HOAR. It has always been done, and wherwe consented 
to the agreement it was according to this uniform understand- 
ing. Every member of the House of Representatives has acted 
ona similar rule, which is applied to every tariff bill and to 
every considerable appropriation bill there, in precisely the 


same language. If it were worth while I could remind my dis- 
tinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] of one occasion 
in the other House where he and I had a pretty spicy debate, in 
which the thing was done in thatway. Wespokeandanswered 


and answered under the five-minute rule. In the House of 
Representatives it is only five minutes to a side, and here it is 
five minutes toa Senator. Now, for a Senator to get up and talk 


about its being a breach of faith shows the sheer and gross ig- 
norance of the man who talks so, and nothing else. 
Mr. BERRY. Thatsuch a rule has prevailed in the other 


House under their rules we all know, but we are not acting uns 
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der a rule, but under aunanimous consentagreement which was 
intended to stop debate. The Senator from Massachusetts sat 





Mr. CHANDLER. Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MuRPHY]. If he were present I should vote 


still while that agreement was being made. ‘“*vea.” 

Mr. HOAR. I was not in the Chamber, he,result was announced—yeas 24; nays 29; as follows: 

Mr. BERRY. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I was not in the Chamber. Aldrich TRA 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Massachusetts can move | 4ilison’ Panos, <a pratt, 
to strike out the last word, and continue to make motions of that | Carey, Gallinger, Manderson, » Quay,’ 
kind, there is not an intelligent man anywhere who does not a Hale, Patton, Shoup, 
know that the rule and the agreement absolutely amount to | poipn’ Hioging Pantie arede. 
nothing. There is not a Senator on this floor who does not know ; . " 
that the Senator from Massachusetts deliberately, willfully, and |. : SATO 
knowingly this afternoon took advantage of a technical rule | jjanchara = elaeria, com. 
which applies in the House of Representatives to do that which | Brice, Harris, Mitchell, Wis. | Voorhees, 
is in violation of what he had agreed to do, aad which, as an | Cattery, Hunton, Morgan, vaish, 
honorable man he was pledged to stand by. No talk about ig- | Gockrel > Pash. wae 
norance can excuse him for having violated an agreement of the Faulkner, Kyle, Ransom, 

Senate. It is the first time I have ever known a Senator to | George, “indsay, Roach, 
do it since I have been a member of this body. NOT VOTING—322. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts | Allen, Daniel, age, Proctor, 
was not here when the agreement was made, which shows the | eae pers, McPherson Sherman, 
utter absence of any responsibility to the truth or anything else ——_ sae. es Oregon squire, 
of the author of the speech which has just been made. Next, | Call, Hansbrough, Morrill,’ Turpie, 
this was nota unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the | qometen., a any, bk 
Senator from Tennessee, as I am informed. If it is the Senator | Ghaniler’ Fouss, Wer. Pottlarow, Woleatt. 


from Maine, who made it, will correct me. 

oo The Senator from Minnesota |Mr. WASH- 
BURN]. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Minnesota. When a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was proposed, it was oe on this 
side of the Chamber that the agreement should be t 
proceed under Rule VIII. 

Mr. HALE. The five-minute rule. 

Mr. HOAR. The five-minute rule; and that stipulation was 
made for the express purpose of securing to this side of the 
Chamber the advantages which the universal construction of 
that rule of the Senate give us. The simple statement of these 
facts is all that is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamend mentis withdrawn. 


Mr. HALE. How will the clause stand, if the Senator from | 


Arkansas withdraws the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Just as it cams from the other 
House, 4 cents a pound. 

Mr.PETTIGREW. I move toamoend the paragraph by strik- 
ingout ‘‘ 4” and inserting ‘‘6,” so as toread ‘‘6 cents per pound.” 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The amenement proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 194, line 10, strike out ‘'4” 
and insert ‘‘6;" so as to read: 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, 6cents per pound. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I beiieve that the reduc- 
tion of 2 cents below the rate imposed by the law of 1890 will 
result in increased importations. I believe that the American 
farmer is entitled to the American market in preference to any 
foreign producer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] to the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRByY], and vote ‘‘nay.” 

» Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont{[Mr MoORRILU], who is not in the Cham- 
ber. If he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). Iagainannounce 


my pate with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
* SON}. 


2 If he were present I should vote “* yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILu]. If he 
were present ! should vote “* yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I ask if the 
junior Senator from West a [Mr. C AMDEN] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted, the Chair 
will state. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I withhold my vote. Iam paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I understand the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. SHERMAN] is absent and is — I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr, SHERMAN], and vote “ yea.” 


at we should | 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

195. Cheese, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move to amend paragraph 195 by 
| striking out ‘25 per cent ad valorem,” and inserting ‘4 cents 
| per pound;” soas to make the rate 4 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 

the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

196. Milk, preserved or condensed, 2 cents per pound, including weight of 

packages; sugar of milk, 25 per cent ad valorem. 
| The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 196, line 17, after the word ‘‘ milk,” to strike out ‘‘ 20 per 
cent ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘5 cents per pound.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW. In my copy of the bill, in line 15, there 
| is an amendment which has not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that as 
he understands the matter the amendment in line 15 is an amend- 
ment that was intended to be proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, and he has not proposed it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is no part of the bill, and I did 
not offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move to amend by inserting after para- 
graph 196: ' 

196}. Milk, fresh. 5 cents per gallon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Farm and field products: 

197. Beans, 20 cents ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to ask the Senators in charge of the bil 
what objection they have, ifany, to making the duty on beans 30 
cents a bushel instead of 20 per cent ad valorem? They will no- 
tice on the next page, in line 14, that dried peas have a specific 
duty of so much per bushel, and split peas also have a specific 
duty of so much a bushel. I do not see any necessity of making 
a distinction between beans and peas. Peasin onecaseare given 
a rate of 20 cents a bushel and in the other case 50 centsa bushel 
and I should like to have beans at 30 cents a bushel instead of 20 
per cent ad valorem. Is there any objection to it? 

Mr. VEST. We prefer the ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. Thenishall be obliged to move to strike out 
‘20 per cent” in paragraph 197 and insert ‘ 30 cents per bushel.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that he 
make it 40 cents a bushel, which is the present law. 

Mr.FRYE. I was willing to sacrifice something on the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall have to move to make the rate 40 
cents if the Senator from Maine does not. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I shall move to insert 40 cents a bushel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 197, line 21, strike out ‘‘ 20 
per cent ad valorem,” and insert ‘‘40 cents per bushel.” 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The committee propose a rate of 20 per cent treated Southern products tairly when in the McKinley act he 
ad valorem upon beans, which under the unit of value for 1893 | gave raw sugar no protection at all and gave the trust 60 cents 


amounts to 20 cents a bushel. 
bushel. 
1893 amounted to $1,206,000 and the duties received amounted 
to $490,243. 
the revenue from beans at least a quarter of a million dollars 
per annum, without, so far as I can see, a single particle of jus- 
tification. 

Mr.GRAY. Probably more beans will come in. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This leads me to make a little comparison 
between beans and rice. Beans and rice per bushel contain 
about the same amount of nutrient. They are both agricul- 
tural products. One is produced in the tier of Northern 
States, the other is produced in the Southern States. The duty 


The present rate is 40 cents a 


At the rate of 40 cents a bushel the importations in | 


If the rate .is reduced it is equivalent to reducing | 


upon beans is 20 per cent ad valorem by the pending bill, while | 
the duty on rice is 70 cents a bushel, or more than three times | 


as much. 

The importations of beans are very much larger than the im- 
portations of rice, and the revenue derived from the importa- 
tions of beans is very much larger than the revenue from rice. 
If the proposed duty is to be imposed as a revenue duty, then 40 
cents a bushel certainly ought to be retained upon beans. If it 
is a duty proposed to be levied for the protection of the farmers 
of the United States, then certainly there is no consistency in 
imposing 20 per cent on beansand 70 cents on rice. I hope that 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Maine will be 
adopted. 

Mr. VEST. The inconsistency exhibited on the other side of 
this Chamber, not to use a harsher word, is very evident from 
what has been said by the Senator from Rhode Island. He com- 
plains that a duty of 83 per cent is put by us upon rice, when we 
only put a duty of 20 per cent upon beans and pease, and he says 
the nutritive qualities of the two articles are about the same. 
In the McKinley act he put 111 
cents upon beans, and all through the McKinley act can be seen 
this vast disparity between the 111 per cent put by the framers of 
that act upon rice and the duty upon hay, which was 43 per 
cent. 

Upon beans, peas, mushrooms, etc., it was 40 per cent; upon 
onions, 51 per cent; on dried peas, 18 per cent; on split peas, 
15.84 per cent, ete. Now, if this inconsistency is exhibited here 
in the degree which has been marked out to us this afternoon, 
it is much more apparent in the McKinley act. 

Mr. President, we care nothing about the parliamentary irrup- 
tion of the Senator from Maine which we have every afternoon 
about this time, between 4 and 5 o'clock. We have become ac- 
customed to that sort of exhibition, and we would consider our- 
selves deprived of a great deal of amusement if we did not have 
itevery afternoon. What is there in this talk about this being 
a sectional bill? 

There is ninety Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That majority is furnished largely from the South- 
ern States, and yet sugar, the staple of the South, as the bill 
came to the Senate from the House of Representatives, had no 
duty at all upon it. But that makes no ditference with our con- 
sistent friends upon the other side of the Chamber. ‘They still 
declare that the Wilson bill was framed upon sectional lines, 
when the principal staple in the Southern States was stricken 
down. 
out mica, an exclusively Southern product, a product of North 
Carolina, which is put upon the free list in the bill as it came 
from the other House and as it is pending here; but he passes 
over that and talks about the attacks made upon New England 
industries. 

Have Senators forgotten how often they have thanked us 
here for increasing the duties in the bill over the duties as the 
bill came from the other House upon products of New England? 
We have increased the duties on fish, in which the South feels 
no sort of interest. The Senator from Texas spoke of the duty 
upon Sumatra tobacco, in which Connecticut alone is interested 
and about which the South caresnothing. It is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people to think that the motive of 
all this cant and rot and stuff is not discernable. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to say a few words in reply to 
the Senator from Missouri. I will state that the Republican 
party and the representatives of that party both in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, on account of persistent im- 
portunitiesand cries for relief on the partof Southern Represent- 
atives ever since I have been in Congress, haye treated South- 
ern industries better than they have Northern industries. They 
have given higher rates upon Southern products in every tariff 
bill which has been enacted since the war than they have upon 
Northern products. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Rhode Island stand here 
now and tell the Senate and the people of this country that he 


~ 


on the 100 pounds? 

Mr. HIGGINS. We gave a bounty. 

Mr. VEST. Was that fair treatment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We gave the sugar interest of Louisiana 
better care and better protection than was ever given to it in 
any bill which has passed the American Congress from 1789 
down to the present time. 

Mr. HIGGINS. By the bounty the industry more than doubled 
its product. 

Mr. VEST. You gave it a bounty which you knew was un- 
certain in its tenure, and against which the whole Democratic 
party voted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It never would have been uncertain in its 
tenure if the Republican party had retained possession of power 
in this country. It was only when the Democrats took posses- 


| sion that there was a proposition made for a violation of this 


ae cent duty upon rice and 40 | 


contract. 
kind. 

Now, as to the relative treatment of rice and beans, it is true 
we did give a high rate upon rice and aless rate upon beans, but 
if, as the Senator from Missouri seems to think, the McKinley 
bill is to be the standard by which all these rates must be tested, 
you have reduced the duty upon ric? 25 per cent and you have 
reduced the duty upon beans 50 per cent, and you have retained 
a specific duty upon rice and have changed from a specific to an 
ad valorem duty in the case of beans. 

Mr. VEST. The reduction is nearer 30 than 25 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It isa manifest and clear discrimination in 
both instances against a Northern product. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to make a single 
statement suggested to me by the remark of the Senator from 
Missouri[Mr. VEst] in referenceto mica. Hisstatement would 
make it appear that mica is a product of North Carolina and 
presumably not of the North. Wehavein New Hampshire very 
extensive mica mines, and we should like to have them pro- 
tected. If i am not laboring under a misapprehension, there 
are mica mines in some of the great Northwestern States as well. 
I recall the circumstance very vividly to mind that when the so- 
called Mills bill was under discussion in the other branch of 
Congress the North Carolina members consulted with me fre- 


No Republican has ever suggested anything of the 


| quently with reference to securing, if we could, a duty on mica, 
in which both the States of North Carolina and New Hampshire 


| ests of New Hampshire as to mica. 
| in Committee of the Whole, but it will come 


wer. vitally interested. 
I appeal to the Senator from Missouri not to forget the inter- 
We have passed the item 
into the Senate. 
The little State of New Hampshire, which is receiving very 
severe treatment in the bill, whether or not the Senator from 
Missouri admits there is sciionalism in it, would like to have 
some consideration for this product. I repeat what I stated in 


| the beginning, that North Carolina is not the only State by any 


means which is interested-in the production of mics from her soil. 
Mr. FRYE. I am after a benefit to our farmers, and that 


| only—— 


| suspend. 


i 


The Senatorfrom Maine in his imperfect category leaves | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will 
The Chair understands that the Senator from Maine 


has addressed the Senate on the pending umendment. 


Mr. FRYE. Isimply offered the amendment. I made no ad- 
dress, according to my recollection. I asked the Senator from 
Missouri if he could accept the amendment. If that is the con- 


struction of the Chair 

Mr.GRAY. There isnoobjection to the Senator from Maine 
proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair considers the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Maine as occupying the floor for the 
second time on this proposition. As the Chair remembers, the 
Senator made a statement as to the reasons why the amendment 
should be adopted, which the Chair construes into a statement 
to the Senate upon the subject. 

Mr. FRYE. [I will not violate the rule. 

Mr. RANSOM. [ask unanimous consent 

Mr. FRYE. No. 

Mr. GRAY. [ask unanimous consent that the 
Maine may be allowed to make the stxtement he 
make. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none. The Senator from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. FRYE. Beans are raised in pods, and peas are raised in 


Senator from 
was about to 


The Chair 


pods. They are raised on the same kind of ground, and they are 
raised in the same localities. They are both dried in pr ly 
the same way. Peas have a specific duty and beans have an ud 
valorem duty. Is there any reason for that distinction’ We 


prefer the s 


cific duty. 
Mr. VEST. 


We prefer an ad valorem. 
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Mr. FRYE. You have given specific duties on peas, both split 

and dried. 

Mr. VEST. Will my friend from Maine permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Missouriy 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VEST. Itisimpossible, except to the satisfaction of those 
who are actually engaged in framing a tariff bill, to give exact 
reasons why in one case we apply speci fic and in another ad va- 
lorem duties. All these duties must be adjusted in order to have 
it satisfactory to those whose support we expect for the bill. 

Very frequently a Senator comes to us and says, ‘‘ Nowincrease 
this duty.” After discussing it we find we are unable to do it. 
Then he says, ‘‘ Make ita specific, but makeitsmaller. We pre- 
fer a specitic. My constituentsthink itismore accurate. There 
is less danger of undervaluation.” So there is a compromise 
made upon it. All through the McKinley bill you find the same 
thing. [can turn you to whole schedules in the McKinley act 
where the ad valorem is used, and then on the next page in the 
next schedule there are specifics. 

Nobody knows better that my friend from Maine, who has 
helped to construct these bills, that you are forced, in the na- 
ture of the adjustment, to make this sort of compromise, and to 
take specifics in some instances and ad valorems in others. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam not complaining of the committee at all. 

Mr. VEST. Let me say one word more. 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VEST. The Senatorfrom Maine speaksabout beans, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] quoted the im- 
ports. The imports in the year 1893 were $1,206,689. The ex- 
ports for the same year were $745,636. We turn to @ on the 
next page. You will find that the imports were $517,065, while 
the exports were only $242,284. But these exports and imports 
show that aftersupplying the home market our people exported 
over $700,000 of these articles abroad. i 

Mr. FRYE. I am notraising any question atall as tothe pro- 
priety of the duty upon either, nor am I calling the committee 
to account in any way, but I show the committee very clearly, 
and every Senator here can see it as clearly as I can, that there 
is no difference between a bushel of beans and a bushel of peas 
which should make the duty on one specific and on the other ad 
valorem. Nobody can see any reason and nobody can give any 
reason. Ifthe Senators on the other side have not had their 
attention called to it why should they object when it is asked 
that it be made specific? Why should they now object to mak- 
ing it specific, if not at 40 cents then at 30 cents? 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 








to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE, NowI move to make the rate 30 cents per bushel. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21, strike out ‘20 per cent ad 
valoem,” and insert ‘'30 cents per bushel.” 

Mr. FRYE. It will be seen that that isa large a red uction 
from the McKinley act as is made in the rice schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is onagreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 


Mr. FRYE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded | 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Jerssy [Mr. MCPHERSON] to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. CAFFERY (after heaving, voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Montana[Mr. POWER]. I voted, 
thinking he was in the Chamber. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CALL. Lannounce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL}. 

Mr. VILAS. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon[Mr. 
MITCHELL). I will transfer my pair to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Hruzt}). If he were present I should vote 
yea. 

Mr. PETTIGREW (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that he 
has not voted. 

Mr.PETTIGREW. Then I withdraw vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich, Dubois. Hoar. Platt, 
Allison, a McMillan, . 
Care Gallinger. Manderson, 
Cullom Haile, Patton, Teller, 
Dixon, Hawley. Washbtrn. 


Peffer, 
Dolph, Higgins, Perkins, 
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NAYS—29. 
Allen Gibson, Mills, Vest, 
try, Gray. Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Blackburn, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Blanchard, Hunton, Pasco, Walsh, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, White. 
Coke, Kyle, Ransom, 
Faulkner, Lindsay, Roach, 
George, McLaurin, Smith, 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Bate, Davis, McPherson, Sherman, 
Brice, Gordon, Martin, Squire, 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Oregon Stewart, 
Caflery, Hansbrough, Morrill, Turpie, 
Call, Hill, Murphy, Wilson, 
Camden, Irby, Palmer, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Jarvis, Pettigrew, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev Power, 
Daniel, Lodge, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
resumed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


_ 198. Beans, peas, mushrooms, and other vegetables, prepared or preserved, 
in tins, jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of all kinds, 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

199. Hay, #2 per ton. 


Mr. FRYE. There were certain amendments to paragraph 
198 of which the Senator from Arkansas gave notice. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. [I do not offer those amendments. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator does not offer them? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not offer them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to insert what I send to the desk as 
an additional paragraph to precede paragraph 199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as paragraph 198} 
the following: 

Broom corn, $6 per ton. 

Cabbages, 2 cents each. 

Cider, 3 cents per lon. 

Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr.HALE. Thisamendmenthasafamiliarsound. Let meask 
the Senator if it is not almost the same, or exactly the same, as 
the amendment heretofore proposed by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. JONES]? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same as the Jones amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Then I suggest to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that he yield and allow the Senator from Arkansas, who re- 
ported these amendments, to present this amendment to the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Arkansas does 
not desire to offer the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. What has changed the mind of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. VEST. The speech of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] was so full of gratitude for what we have done for New 
England that we thought we would try the other plan. 

Mr. HALE. I see, from what the Senator from Missourisays, 
that this isa bill of ‘‘give and take.” I suspected that before. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Anda good deal more “ take” than ‘‘ give.” 

Mr. VEST. The Senator wants to take it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. PLATT called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. CAFFERY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). [ am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MurpHy]. [If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQuIRE]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name wascalled). Iagainannounce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], and vote ‘‘ yea.” : 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New York[Mr. Hi]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Is the Senator from 
Alabama Se MORGAN] recorded as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
is not 


Mr. QUAY. Then I withhold my vote, as Iam paired with 


Senator. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I announce for the 
rest of this general pair with the Senator from 
Gregon {Mr. has been transferred to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy]. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 
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The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 23, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Aldrich, Dubois, Hoar, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Frye, McMillan, Platt, 
Carey, Gallinger, Manderson, Shoup, 
Cullom, Hale, Patton, Teller, 
Dixon, Hawley, Peffer, Washburn. 
Dolph, Higgins, Perkins, 
NAYS—30 

Allen George, Lindsay, Smith, 
Berry, Gibson, McLaurin, Vest, 
Blackburn, Gray, Martin, Vilas, 
Blanchard, Harris, Mills, Voorhees, 
Camden, Hunton, Pasco, Waish, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Pugh, White. 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Ransom, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—32. 
Bate, Davis, McPherson, Proctor, 
Brice, Gordon, Mitchell,Oregon Quay, 
Butler, Gorman, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman, 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Morgan, Squire, 
Call Hill, Morrill, Stewart, 
Cameron, irby, Murphy, Turpie, 
Chandler Jones, Ney. Palmer, Wiison, 
Danie! Lodge, Power, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Ifit beinorder, I shouldlike to offer an amend- 
ment, to come in as paragraph 198+: 

Eggs, 3 cents a dozen. 

Several SENATORS. That has been voted upon. 

Mr. PLATT. Iknow it was partof what has been voted upon, 
but, if itis in order to move the amendment, I should like to 
offer it separately, and I desire to make a remark upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair considers the amend- 
mentinorder. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed toinsert as a new paragraph: 

198}. Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I can not conceive why our Dem- 
ocratic friends should want to throw away a duty of $164,792.12, 
which was the amount of revenue derived last year, 1893, from 
the importation of eggs. I should like some explanation, and I 
think the people who raise eggs in this country all along its 


northern border, to say the least—and I do not want to be sec- | 


tional in what [am saying—would like to know why it is that 
this revenue of over $164,000 a year is absolutely to be thrown 
away, given away. 

I make no argument here of protection or nonprotection or 
free trade, but it does seem to me that, in the present condition 


of the Treasury, with rapidly diminishing revenues, it is noth- | 


ing less than folly to throw away an amount of money like that 
which has been derived from the importation of eggs. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon the amendment. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, the amendmextnow moved 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] putting 3 cents 
adozen uponeggs is part of an amendment which has been pend- 
ing before the Senate since the 7th day of May, when the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] laid it before the Senate, and it 
has been the universal expectation since that date that he would 
propose it when this schedule should be reached. He now fails 


to propose theamendment, and we discovered at last when the in- | 


quiry was made why these five articles were not to be dutiable, 
a principle upon which this bill is being constructed, and a very 
clear and distinct principle announced by the Senator from Mis- 
souri(Mr. Vest]. It is the principle of revenge. 

It has been suggested upon this side of the Chamber two or 
three times that such was the principle that was actuating 
Senators on the other side; but it has not been admitted until 


to-day, when it has been distinctly stated by the Senator from | 


Missouri that the reason the Senator from Arkansas does not 
ropose this amendment is because the Senator from Maine 
Mr. HALE] has madeja speech, which it has pleased the Sena- 

tor from Missouri to term ‘‘ a disagreeable speech.” 

Mr. President, what a spectacle is presented by the Senate of 
the United States to the people of the United States! Here is 
an amendment to put $6a ton on breom ecorn, 2 cents each on 
cabbages, 3 cents per gallon on cider, 3 cents per dozen on eggs, 
and 15 per cent ad valorem on the yolks of eggs, deliberately 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. I have supposed till 
this moment that he proposed it because it was at the time his 
judgment, his honest, sincere judgment, that those articles 
ought to have those duties placedupon them. They stand upon 
the record, and they were expected by the. producers of those 
Northern products. Now that the time arrivesfor taking them 
up, the Senator from Arkansas says that he does not intend to 
propose them; and when the inquiry is made why are they not 
te be proposed, the Senator from Missouri says it is because the 
Senator from Maine has made a disagreeable speech; and the 
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Senator from Missouri has taken occasion to lecture this side of 
the Chamber because he says that every afternoon at about this 
hour there is an outbreak on this side of the Chamber of hos 
tility to this bill. 

Mr. President, there ought to be an outbreak against this bill 
continuing from half past ten in the morning until six at night 
made constantly, persistently, unremittingly, and as severe and 
as loud as Senators can make it. If there are Senators on this 
side of the Chamber who are refraining from protesting against 
this bill because of concessions which Senators upon the other 


side of the Chamber are making to them, that business ought 
to be stopped. For one, I do not propose to refrain from saying 
anything that I have to say upon this bill, even if the Senator 
from Missouri or the Senator from Arkansas propose one day to 


give an amendment which they think ought to be given, and 
take it away another day because a disagreeable speech is made 
made on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, the people of the North, the pedple of New | 
land, the people of New Hampshire, as my colleague | Mr. GAL 
LINGER| has well said, are getting aroused upon this subject, and 
if the management is kept up that has characterized the other 
side of the Chamber upon this bill, there will not after Novem- 
ber be Democrats enough in the Eastern or Northeastern States 
for seed. [Laughter.] The wave of reaction has set in even in 
the South; it has reached the State of Missouri, and it has struck 
Kansas City, Mo., where the Senator lives. 

In November, 1892, Cleveland had 10,748 votes and Harrison 
had 8,528, making Cleveland’s majority 2,220. On the 3d day of 
April of this year, while the Senator from Missouri was press- 
ing this bill, making his denunciatory speeches, giving amend- 
ments in order to secure votes and taking back amendments in 
order to revenge himself upon Senators who make disagreeable 
speeches, the people of Kansas City were voting for a mayor 


| and at the election Webster Davis, Republican, had 12,282 votes, 
and his majority was 2,359, a change from 2,200 Democratic ma- 
jority in November, 1892, toa Republican majority of 2,359 in 


April of this year. 

Look at the Democratic party of Kansas City. In order to 
| make a contest against Mr. Davis they had to run a ‘‘ labor and 
Democratic” candidate, an ‘‘ Independent and Democratic can 
| didate,” and a ‘‘disgruntled Republican” candidate, and this 
was the result: 





| Davis, Republican.--.........---- eee ake -- 12,283 
| Johnson, *‘labor” and Democratic - - -- -- . 6127 
| Cooper, Independent and Democratic ----------- 1, 482 
| Davenport, disgruntled Republican ....... ; 315 
Total siege os wi 1p tecaialer tion a es 22 7 
mepubticen plurality ....................... se 7, 156 
Davis’s majority over all. ..................... 2 359 


oO» 207 


A total vote of 22,207, in 1894, as against a vote of 19,276 in No- 
vember, 1892. I have aletter here from a resident of Kansas 
City, who says: 

The remarkable change was caused byintelligent men, who were standing 
in line waiting for their turn, and who declared that they had enouch of 
Democracy; and none of them were asking for the passage of the Wilson 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pired. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is worthy of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] that he should construe a 
jocular remark which I made to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 

| HALE], as a revengeful expressionagainst New England. Isaid 

| to the Senator from Maine—and I presume that he understood 
| it—that as he had exhibited no gratitude for what we had done 
| for New England, we saw no reason for continuing these duties; 
| but I had no idea of making it in the nature of any revengeful 
remark against his section or against that Senator. I had no 

idea of the sort, and dismiss it simply with the statement that 

I meant it in nosuch way. 

Iam not astonished that the Senator from New Hampshire 

| should have so construed it. It is about worthy of his caliber 

| as a statesman that he should adopt that thing as having been 

said seriously,and that Iwas acting here from some little, petty 
ersonal feeling, because the Senator from Maine had indulged 
n his ordinary mode of expression in regard to this bill. 

Mr. President, what the election in Kansas City for mayor 
and municipal officers has to dowith a great economic ques- 
tion, I must confess my inability to perceive or imagine. There 
were three or four tickets in Kansas City; the Democratic party 
was divided on local issues, as often happens in every other city 
of the country, and might possibly happen there again. 

It may be that Missouri will go Republican; it may be, Mr. 
President, that I shall be retired from public life, but I shall 
have one satisfaction, that I will be no longer coerced into lis- 
tening tothe Senaterfrom New Hampshire. {Laughter.| That 


The Senator's time has ex- 
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—_ be one consolation, at any rate, when I retire to private 
ife. 

Mr. President, the Senator says that we are destroying the 
Democratic party, and that even the South is turning against 
us. Do we not know, if the Senator believed that, he would 
er the passage of this bill, and indulge in the pastime—in 


which he has not probably indulged for years—pray every night 
that God would enable the bill to pass the next morning. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Nothing would give the Senator such exquisite delight as to 
destroy the Democratic party, no matter what might happen to 
this country. He believes no such thing, because he would be 
giving up the object of his whole political life, which has car- 
ried him North and South upon excursions to interfere with the 
affairs of other States, in order to bring about the consummation 
which he pretends to believe is now at hand. 

Senators tell us that this duty upon eggs and these other lit- 
tle objects which are named in this schedule will produce reve- 


_nue. If we have heard anything here for the last two months, 


it has been that we were producing too much revenue by this 
bill; that we were piling it up unnecessarily in the Treasury: 
and we have been taunted by Senators upon the other side to 
explain why it is that we are producing so much more revenue 
than the country can possibly need. Oh, no, Mr. President, that 
sort of thing is no argument. It is simply the smallest sort of 
personal and political badinage. 

In regard to these articles which were put in the bill, the 
committee were greatly divided. I myself was opposed to put- 
ting them here upon the dutiable list, and believed they ought 
to remain upon the free list. 

The idea of taxing eggs in order to get revenue—an article 
that goes upon every table and into all sorts of products that 
are consumed daily by every family—and yet we are asked to 

uta duty upon broom corn and upon eggs, and all these other 
fittle articles of daily use, and the argument is plainly made 
here, and unmistakably made, that it is for the benefit of one 
section of the country alone. 

Is there any general demand in this country to put these arti- 
cles on the dutiable list? Is there any outcry from any section 
of this country for it? Yet liberty lies bleeding in the streets 
because the pauper hens of Canada may ey ss a few eggs 
which may be brought across the border. That is the height 
and length and depth of this great argument. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is out of order under the agreement, his time having ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iask unanimous consent to make an apol- 
ogy to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the apol- 
ogetic remarks of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
says that he made the remark concerning the Senator from 
Maine asa joke. It is impossible for me to believe that. [f 
that was really so, the Senator from Missouri for the first time 
in this session has managed to be good natured enough to make 
a joke. Then I certainly owe him an apology. If I had sup- 
posed that there was one man in this Senate who had notsmiled, 
who had not joked, who had not felt like smiling or joking from 
the first Monday of December down to this hour, it was the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

While I have reflected upon the tribulations he has had in 
connection with this bill, with the agents of trusts swarmin 
around the room of the Committee on Finance, at his home, an 
everywhere that he was to be found in this Capitol, worrying, 
pestering, and annoying him, and have remembered that he has 
also had to submit to all that has been said to him from this side 
of the Chamber, and has even been obliged to listen to me, Mr. 
President, if I had orreces that he had ever once before joked 
or smiled during all that period, then I should probably have 
taken the remark about the Senator from Maine, which he now 
says was a joke, asa joke. But I certainly understood him to 
be as solemn and as serious and as demented as he has seemed to 
me to be ever since this session commenced. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr.President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the unanimous agreement was entered into in regard to certain 
schedules in this bill. On eee when an agreement was 
proposed, the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] suggested that if 
amendments which had been offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. JONES] were not eas, the agreement should 
not apply to them. Everyone hada right to sup that for 
some good reason the majority of the Committee on ce had 
determined to take the four articles mentioned here—broom 
corn, cabbages, cider, and eggs—from the free list and put them 


on the dutiable list, and everyone, I think, on this side of the 
Chamber ope that when this place in the bill was reached 
the Senator from Arkansas would offer the amendment, as he 
has the other amendments, of which he had given notice: but 
it appears that for some good reason the Senator from Arkansas 
changed his mind. 

All the Senator from Arkansas has to do is to say ‘“‘ thumbs 
up,” and all the Democrats in the Chamber vote “ yea,” and 
** Simon says, thumbsdown,” and all the Democratsin the Cham- 
ber vote ‘‘nay.” Some of us on this side of the Chamber have 
had a good deal of curiosity toknow whathas been the ir fluence 
in the dark, or in some secret place, either in the Capitol or at 
some hotel in the city, or some other dark place, which has ma- 
nipulated this bill, and some of us would like to know who is 
= ling the wires now which gives us this Punch and Judy per- 

ormance on an amendment proposed yesterday which disap- 
pears aoe, 

Mr. President, here are four agricultural products, produced 
abundantly in this country, which are to go on the free list, to 
the injury of our farmers, and without any compensation what- 
ever, not even in connection with the provision that they shall 
not be free unless other countries to which they are exported 
shall admit them free. 

As has been said by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
this is simply a proposition to relieve Canadian producers of 
eggs of over $160,000 per annum which they now pay on the im- 
portation of eggs into this country. 

It can have no other affect. It does not affect a single South- 
ern State; it affects only the States along the Canadian border, 
filled with farms and with people who raise eggs, and who de- 
pend on the ogRs which they raise for buying their groceries— 
farmers, people of small means, who are to be brought into com- 
petion with the producers of eggs in Canada. lit can not be de- 
fended; no one can give a single argumentinits favor. It is 
like all these other provisions in regard to agricultural prod- 
ucts of the North which come in competition with the productz 
of Canada. 

It is afree giftto Canada. It is taking out the money we now 
receive in duties from the Treasury, which the Democratic ma- 
jority propose to make good by unusual methods of internal tax- 
ation, to wring money out of the pockets of our own — by 
taxation that would otherwise be contributed by the producers 
of Canada. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senatorfrom Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] reflected upon the Senator from New Hampshire |Mr, 
CHANDLER] for alluding to the recent election in Kansas City, 
and said substantially he ought not to bring in such trivialities, 
for this was a great economic question. Undoubtedly it is a 

reat economic question which is involved in the pending bill, 
But it changes so rapidly, Mr. President, that it is not always 
easy to follow the growth of the economic principle. 

On the 7th of May it was part of this great economic question, 
and one of the economic principles of the Democratic party, 
which they had all agreed in caucus to sustain, to put a duty on 
broom corn, on cabbages, on cider, on eggs, and on the yolks of 
eggs. Now, upon the 8thof June, it hasceased to be an economic 
principle to = a duty on those articles. That principle has dis- 
appeared. Thesizeof the economic question is unchanged, I sup- 
pose, and the principle upon which it is based is thesame. 

The Senator from Missouri refers tothe pauper hen. That is 
not a new joke, but aes will readily admit that it is a good 
one. The pauper hen, however, was recognized by the Demo- 
cratic party as a Democratic principle only a month ago, and 
now in June, the pauper hen has become again a Democratic 
gibe, as it has been for many, many years. 

The Senator from Missouri says that his remark and explana- 
tion of this sudden change of economic principle was due to a 
disagreeable speech of the Senator from Maine; that he only 
made that remark in a jocular spirit. Of course that is so, as 
he states it, but, Mr. President, the serious part of the joke 
seems to be that these articles are all stricken from the dutiable 
list, and to the people who are interested that does not seem so 
jocular. It appears in more instances than one that when Sen- 
ators on the other side—— : 

Mr. GRAY. May Lask the Senatoraquestion? Idonot wish 
to interrupt him. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 3 

Mr. GRAY. Does he not think it is a pretty good joke for 
those who eat cabbages and eat eggs? : 

Mr. LODGE. Ofcourse. There are two sides to every joke; 
but what I was pointing out was the rapid change of oconomic 
principle. It was a sound economic principle on May the 7th 
to put a duty on eggs; now it is an unsound principle to put a 
duty upon Ss. 

It is a rapid change—that is what I mean—by the Senators in 
charge of this bill. I am not now discussing the merits of 
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either principle. All Iam saying is thatthe Senatorsin charge 
of the bill have shifted the principle, and itapparently has been 
done because Senators areannoyed or distressed about the delay 
of the bill, or about something which has been said. 

Mr. President, [can only say in regard to my own people and 
the people of New England, that we are in favor of protection; 
and [ do not think the people of New England are in the least 
desirous that their Senators and Representatives on this floor 
should give way in their opposition to the pending bill in the 
hope of getting here and there a concession. Those States are 
filled with every sort and kind of industry; and we believe that 
protection should be given to all alike, not merely to every in- 
dustry and every productin New England, but the same through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the land. If concessions 
are not made to us, they are not asked for; and the spirit of re- 
venge in taking them away will not in the least, [ can say, pre- 
vent any New England Senator from expressing his feelings in 
opposition to what he believes to be a bad cause. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], we have progressed in 
thirty days from the egg dutiable to the egg upon the free list. 
I fear that that is simply a part of that law of retaliation which 
seems to be invoked against us upon the other side. It is, per- 
haps, because they have been sitting so long upon this bill that 
our eggs have become addled. [Laughter.]} 

But I rose to call attention to the pauper Canadian hen, as she 
is called by the Senator from Missouri[Mr. Vest]. She has 
been so prolific, and has been of such immense advantage 
to Canada that I think she might be adopted as the national 
bird or emblem of that Dominion. She should at least be able 
to become a crowing hen and exult in the victory she has 
achieved for the people across our border. 

In 1889, Isee that she laid upon American soil 15,920,000 dozen 
eggs,and they came in here duty free. Canada received for 
these numerous dozens of eggs $2,419,000, which er would 
have been paid to the American farmers’ wives, who usually have 
charge of the poultry of the farms. The effect of the McKinley 
bill became apparent when eggs were placed upén the dutiable 
list. 

Then, we find them from over 15,000,000 dozen eggs in 1839, in 
1893 reduced to 3,000,000 dozen, which found their way across 
the border; and those paid to the United States Treasury arev- 
enue of $164,792; and the price of eggs has not advanced in any 
market in the United States since 1890. 

I think the eggs and hens are pretty good object lessons in 
favor of the system of protection. 

Mr. GRAY. Itdid not help the farmers’ wives very much, 
then. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the suggestion that the plac- 
ing of eggs upon the free list is to result wholly to the benefit of 
the Dominion of Canada is a mistake. The egg industry has 
very much changed, as a good many other things have changed, 
in the last ten years. The book from which the Senator from 
Nebraska read discloses an importation of eggs running from 
1882 down to and including 1890, of an average of more than 
15,600,000 dozen. 

[ remember very well an occasion that seemed to require a 
duty upon eggs in the McKinley bill, so called. We had pro- 
vided for a duty of 4 cents or 3 cents—I am not certain which— 
in the amended tariff bill of 1888. 

Eggs come in large quantities from Sweden and Norway. 
They are produced there, and through cold storage and other 
processes of treatment theycome toourcountry. What is true 
as regards eggs from Sweden and Norway is also true of our own 
country. I know that for the last two or three years in lowa 
we have produced a large quantity of eggs. Last year, I know, 
taking the statistics of the report of the State board of agri- 
culture, we produced in Iowa 33,000,000 dozen eggs, and the 
Senator from Nebraska will bear me witness that in his State 
and my own there are what are called cold-storage houses all 
over the State, where eggs are gathered during all seasons of 
the year, thus furnishing practically a uniform price for eggs 
during the season. They are placed in cold-storage houses and 
used by all our people throughout the year. 

Mr.GRAY. May Lask the Senator from Iowa whether a great 
many of those eggs which come in from Canada and Norway and 
Sweden are not eggs of the wild duck? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not; they are hen’s eggs. I was 
very much instructed, I will say to the Senator from Delawere, 
in 1885, when I was abroad, in traveling from Colon up the river 
to Mannheim, I believe it was, at any rate, I was journeying 
there,and met a gentleman, who was an American, and who lived 
in New York. I inquired of him, in a casual way, where he was 
going. He told me he was going to Italy, and said that he was 
engaged in‘the importation of 7 to the United States; that 
he purchased eggs largely in Italy, and transported them by 
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rail to Antwerp, where they were manipulated, as eggs are 
manipulated in this country and in Europe. From Antwerp he 
exported them to this country as Norway and Sweden eggs. | 
think itcan not be denied that in the United States—I do not wish 
to go into the tariff question—there certainly will be such com- 
petition among the hens of our country as will enable them to 
produce practically all the eggs we require: and it doesseem to 
me that if we are to open our market to the eggs of Norway and 
Sweden and Germany and Italy, it would be a wise thing to put 
upon them a small revenue duty. 

I want to say to the Senator from Arkansas and others that 
I have two letters from my State on the subject of placing eggs 
upon the free list, as the House of Representatives did, stating 
that it would be a great detriment to those who are engaged 
largely in the industry. On the 7th of May I was enabled to 
write to those people, asI did write to them, that there had 
been a duty of 3 cents a dozen placed uponeggs proposed by the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate, that I thought it would be 
adopted, and thought it to be a fair duty for revenue and for 
excluding from our country the enormous importations which 
will certainly come from Sweden and Norway. 

I hope, now, the Senators having charge of this bill will con- 
sent, whatever may be done with these other articles, to tho 
small duty proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LODGE. I move to strike out the last word in the para- 
graph. 

The Senator from Delaware | Mr. GRAY] asked if large quan- 
tities of wild ducks’ eggs were not imported. That is true. 
Very large quantities of wild ducks’ eggs were imported into 
this country when eggs were on the free list. They weré gath- 
ered principally, I think, in the neighborhood of the Lake of 
the Woods, and were largely the eggs of the redhead and can- 
vasback. After gathering all the eggs the redhead and can- 
vasback laid, there was almost a complete disappearance of 
those ducks from our market; they havecommanded such large 
prices that they were practically out of the market. 

Mr. GRAY. I would say tothe Senator [ should like, with 
him, to discriminate against their importation. 

Mr. LODGE. I think there can be nodoubt—and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GIBSON], whom I see in his seat, will cor- 
rect me if I am mistaken—that since the passage of the McKin- 
ley act there has been an increase in the redheads and canvas- 
backs in this neighborhood and in the Chesapeake Bay. Of 
course, they have not returned to what they were, but, if I am 
correctly informed, by the stopping of the raiding of the nests 
on the Lake of the Woods, by its being no longer profitable to 
bring in these wild duck eggs, it had the effect of saving toa 
certain extent the canvasback and the redhead. I have been so 
informed by persons who know more about it than I. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to say—and it is pertinent to what the 
Senator is saying, and it is very interesting-—my attention has 
just been called to the fact that under the McKinley act the 
eggs of birds, which I suppose would include the eggs of wild 
fowl, are on the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. But these eggs were brought in as hens’ eggs, 
I have understood. 

Mr.GRAY. But the discrimination I have just spoken of 
seems to have been made in the McKinley act, and I think the 
discrimination ought to be the other way. 

Mr. LODGE. There can be no doubt of the fact, I think, that 
the making of this market unprofitable for these eggs since 1890 
has led to the reappearance of the canvasback and the redhead. 

Mr. GRAY. I have been told that the eggsof wild ducks are 
very much valued by the pastry cooks for certain forms of cake- 
making and pastry, and when so used they are esteemed more 
highly than any other, and that the demand grows out of that 
sort of use. 

Mr.LODGE. The Senator from Delaware knows, as every- 
body knows, that nothing will so destroy a species of birds as 
the raiding of the nests. You may shoot game birds for vears 
for the market without producing an apparent effect upon the 
supply; but if the nests are raided ina comparatively short time 
after that begins the birds fall off in numbers very rapidly. 
Something should be done to protect these valuable birds, which 
are not only a food product, but a source of great revenue to at 
least three States. It seems to me that would be very desirable. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise particularly toask the Senator from Mis- 
souri, who has taken great interest in the preservation of game 
inthe Yellowstone National Parkand kindred questions,whether, 
in the light of the statement of my colleague [Mr. LODGE] and 
the statement of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], he will 
not, between now and Monday, consider the question of either 
excluding the eggsof the canvasback duck and the redhead duck, 
or of putting some considerable duty upon them, not with any 
reference to the question of protection, but for the preservation 
of this class of game? 
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{ think he will have the concurrence and support of both sides 
of the Chamber if he can work that out in some way. If the 
Senator would be good- enough to think that out between now 
and Monday morning, I shall be obliged to him, and I think also 
the country will be. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only desire to say a word, and that is, that 
whatever may be the factas to the eggs of wild birds and game, at 
any rate the eggs that are included here are edible eggs, and 
they are brought here as such, as the eggs of the domestic hen, 
and the wild birds cut no figure whatever in the vast quantities of 
eggs we are importing, and eggs which are produced in our 
country. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does not the Senator understand that ducks’ 
eggs would be dutiable and would come in under the general 
provision of duty on eggs, because they do not come in free as 
suggested? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are dutiable eggs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make an appeal to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to allow this amendment to go in, at least for the pres- 
ent, and if, wpon further consideration, he deems it unwise, we 
can deal with it hereafter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, [was about to submit a motion, 
but I desire very much to dispose of this great egg question, and 
[ shall not make it now, and will let this question be acted upon. 

Mr.PLATT. The egg crop is the second crop in value in the 
United States. It is not such a very trivial question; and if the 
vote is to be taken now, I demand the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New Jersey 
|Mr. MCPH®ERSON| to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHEr- 
MAN], and vote ** yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Hii]. If he were here 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia {[Mr.Cam- 
DEN]. If he were present I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). [again announce my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama {Mr. MorGan], 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I transfer the pair I have with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SQuiRE] to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. WALSH], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lam paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MurpHy]. If not paired on this question I should 
vote ** yea.” 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. MrrcHE.u], and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—®%. 
Aldrich, Dubois, Higgins, Peffer, 
Allison, Frye, Hoar. Perkins, 
Cullom, Gallinger, MeMilian, Platt, 
Dixon, Hale, anderson, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hawiey, Patton, Telle 
NAYS—28 
Berry, Gibson, Lindsay, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gray, McLaurin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Harris, Ma Turpie, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Mills, Vest, 
Daniel Jarvis, Pasco, Vilas, 
Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Voorhees, 
George, Kyle, Ransom, White. 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Allen, Coke, Mitchell. Oregon Sherman, 
Bate. Davis, Mitchell, Wis. Squire, 
Brice, Gordon, Morgan, Stewart, 
=~ — — os 
( ry, ansbrough, a , urn 
Cali, Hill, Paimer, Wilson, 
Camden, Irby, Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Jones, Nev. ‘ 
Carey, . 
Chandler, Mc. rson, Quay, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed tothe consid- | 
business. ) 


eration of executive le 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After five minutes a ; 
‘ec 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6.0 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, June 9, 1894, at 10 0’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 8, 1894. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Buchanan Schley, of Maryland, to be surveyor of customs in 
the district of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, in place of 
C. Ridgely Goodwin, deceased. 

POSTMASTERS. 

William K. Spiller, to be postmaster at Bridgeport, in the 
county of Jackson and State of Alabama, in the place of Reece 
B. Patton, removed. 

William F. Hutton, tobe postmaster at Holstein, in the county 
of Ida and State of Iowa, in the place of William T. Judiesch, 
removed. 

Samuel J. Fetley, to be postmaster at Farmington, in the 
county of St. framcois and State of Missouri, in the place of 
Mark L. Doughty, whose commission expired March 24, 1894. 

John H. Tower, to be postmaster at Sutton, in the county of 
Clay and State of Nebraska, in the place of Martin V. Clark, 
removed, 

Henry Schneider, to be tmaster at West Hoboken, in the 
county of Hudson and State of New Jersey, in the place of Julius 
Klump, whose commission expired January 20, 1804. 

William H. Morgan, to be postmaster at Northumberland, in 
the county of Northumberland and State of Pennsylvania, in 
me place of Luther L. Haas, whose commission expired January 
27, 1894, 

Tyler G. Kent, to be postmaster at Wytheville, in the county 
of Wythe and State of Virginia, in the place of William G. Re- 
pass, whose commission expired June 2, 1894. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
To be post chaplain. 


Ruter W. Springer, of Illinois, June 6, 1894, vice Merrill, re- 
tired from active service. 


Medical department. 


Maj. John S. Billings, surgeon, to be deputy surgeon-general 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, June 6, 1894, vice Horton, 
retired from active service. 

Capt. George H. Torney, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon with 
the rank of major, June 6, 1894, vice Billings, promoted. 

; Cavalry arm. 

Second Lieut. Nathaniel F. McClure, Fourth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 6, 1894, vice Waite, Fifth Cavalry, retired 
from active service. 

Infantry arm. 

Virst Lieut. John J. Crittonden, Twenty-second Infantry, to 
be captain, June 6, 1894, vice Conway, Twenty-second Infantry, 
retired from active service. 

First Lieut. William T. Wood, Eighteenth Infantry, to be 
captain, June 6, 1894, vice Anderson, Eighteenth Infantry, re- 
tired from active service. 

Second Lieut. William Weigel, Eleventh Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, June 6, 1894, vice Crittenden, Twenty-second In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John C. Gregg, Sixteenth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant, June 6, 1894, vice Wood, Eighteenth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. ; 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, 1894. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Hampden H. Dashiell, of Maryland, to be collector of customs 
for the eastern district in the State of Maryland. 


CONSULS. 


Samuel Proskauer, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 

John P. Campbell, of California, to be consul of the United 
Statesat Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Alexander C. Brice, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Matanzas, Cubs. 

Charles W. Shepard, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Oalais, Firance. 

Alfredo T. Triay, of Florida, to be consul of the United States 


at Baracoa, Cuba. 


POSTMASTERS. 
Kittie B. —— to be postmaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Colorado State of Texas. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, June 8, 1894. 


The House met at 12 o0’clock m. Prayer by the Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D.D., Chaplain of the Senate. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
CASES DISMISSED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid befor the House a letter from the assist- 
ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a list of cases dis- 
missed by said court since the former return, under section 
tof the Bowman act; which was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; which were read a first and second time, and were 
severally referred as below: 

An act (S. 237) to pension Mrs. Ann Bradford, widow of 
William K. Bradford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

An act (S. 1508) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L. 
Dent—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

An act (S. 2088) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Swift—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

An act (S. 1995) granting to the Eastern Nebraska and Gulf 
Railway Company right of way through the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indian Reservations in the State of Nebraska—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

An act (S. 2000) granting to the Brainerd and Northern Min- 
nesota Railway Company a right of way through the Leech 
Lake Indian Reservation in the State of Minnesota—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. ; 

An act (S. 1954) to amend section 1379, chapter 1, Title XV, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to ap- 
point-ment of assistant paymasters in the Navy—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

To Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, to June 7, on account of sick- 
ness, 

BARK SKUDANAES. 

Mr.IZLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, being 
a bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the barge 
Skudanaes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author- 
ized and directed to admit to registry as a barge of the United States the 
Skudanaes, a foreign-built vessel. wrecked in American waters, purchased, 
repaired, and owned by C. C. Pinckney, jr., of Charleston, S. C., a citizen of 
the United States. 


The SPEAKER. 
ation of this bill? 

’' Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the bill was called up the 
other day by the gentleman from South Carolina I asked that it 
should lie over until I could examine the papers. I have done 
so, and I have no objection to the bill. 

Amendments recommended by the committee were adopted as 
follows: 

Line 4, strike out ‘* barge” and insert ‘‘ bark. 

Line 5, strike out ‘‘ Skudanaes ’ and insert *‘ bark Skudanaes.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. IZLAR, a#motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill for the registi y 
or enrollment of the bark Skudanaes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Is there objection to the present consider- 


” 





A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- | 
retaries, informed the House that the President had approved | 


and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 7, 1894: 

An act (H. R. 6448) to authorize the New York and New Jer- 
sey Bridge Companies toconstruct and maintain a bridge across 
the Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey; 

An act (H. R. 6123) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
over the Monongahela River at the foot of Dickson street, in 
the borough of Homestead, in the State of Pennsylvania; and 

An act (H.R.5779) to grant certain lands to the township 
board of Inwood Township, Michigan, for cemetery purposes. 


| 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
(H. R. 3715) granting to the village of Dearborn certain land for 
village purposes; when the Speaker signed the same. 


UNITS OF ELECTRICAL 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 


MEASURE. 


I ask unanimous consent for 


the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6500) to define and esta 1 the unit t 1 

Be it enacted by th: Senate and Houve of Representatives of the leg 
of America in Congress assembled, That trom and after the passage this 
act the legal units of electrical measure in the United Stata ull t 3s fol 
lows: 

First. The unit of resistance shall be the international ohm, which is sub- 
stantially equal to 10.9 units of resistance of the centimeter-gra 1 
system of electro-magnetic units, and is represented by the resistance 
offered to an unvarying elect¥ic current by a column of mercury at the te 
perature of melting ice 14.4521 grams in mass, of a constant cross-sect l 
area, and of the length of 106.3 centimeters. 

Second. The unit of current shall be the international ampere, which is 
one-tenth of the unit of current of the centimeter-gram-second system of 


electro-magnetic units, and is the practical equivalent of the unvarying 
current, which, when passed through a solution of nitrate of silver in water 
in accordance with standard specitications, deposits silver at the rate of 
one thousand one hundred and eighteea millionths of a gram per second 

Third. The wnit of electro-motive force shall be the international folt, 
which is the electro-motive force that, steadily applied to aconductor whose 
resistance is one international ohm, will produce a current of an interna 
tionul ampere, and is a equivalent to one thousand fourteen hun 
dread and thirty-fourths of the electro-motive force between the poles or 
electrodes of the voltaic cell known as Clark's cell, at a temperature of 15° 
centigrade, and prepared in the manner described in the standard specifica 
tions. 

Fourth. The unit of quantity shall be the international coulomb, which is 
the quantity of electricity transferred by current of one international am 
pere in one second. 

Fifth. The unit of capacity shall be the international farad, which Is the 
capacity of a condenser charged to a potential of one international volt by 
one international coulomb of electricity. 7 

Sixth. The unit of work shall be the joule, which is equal to 10.7 units of 
work in the centimeter-gram-second system, and which is practically equiva 
lent to the energy expended in one second by an international ampere in an 
international ohm. 

Seventh. The unit of power shall be the watt, which is equal to 10.7 units 
of powerin the centimeter-gram-second system, and which is practically 
equivalent to the work done at the rate of one joule per second 

Eighth. The unit of induction shall be the poner which is the tuduction 
in a circuit when the electro-motive force induced in this circuit is one in- 
ternational volt while the inducing current varies at the rate of one ampere 
per second. 

Sxc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the National Academy of Sciences to 
prescribe and publish, as soon as possible after the passage of this act, such 
specifications of detail as shall be necessary for the practical application of 
the definitions of the ampere and volt hereinbefore given, and such 
cations shall be the standard specifications herein mentioned 


peciti- 


i 


The amendments recommended by the committee were read, 
as follows: 

Amend by striking out the words “ ten and nine-tenths,"’ in the sixth line, 
and inserting ‘‘ one thousand million,” and in the fortieth line strike out the 
words ‘ten and seven-tenths,”’ and in the forty-fifth line strike out the same 
words, and in each instance insert in lieu of these words stricken out the 
words “ ten million.” 

Mr. BURROWS. I should be glad if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. CHARLES W.STONB] would explain this bill. 
I did not get the thread of it from the reading. |Laughter.| 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvauia will be permitted to make an explanation of the 
bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Before the gentleman 
proceeds, I wish to ask what committee has passed upon this 
bill? 

Mr. CHARLLS W. STONE. It has been unanimouely re- 

rted by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has unan- 
imous consent to make an explanation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itis understood that the point of order is 
reserved. 

Mr. REED. What point of order? 

a HOLMAN. The point against the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, whether I can ex- 
plain the bill so that it will be fully and completely understood 
I will not assume to say; but I can explain the necessity which 
arises for this legislation and how it came about. 

Prior to the meeting of the International Exposition at Chi- 
cago the Governments of ths United States, Great Britain, 
France, and various nations of Europe and America each ap- 
pointed commissioners to meet atan international electrical con- 
gress in the city of Chicago during the Exposition, largely for 
the purpose of determining the possibility of agreeing on uni- 
form units of electrical measure. The Secretary of State of the 
United States appointed five commissioners on the part of this 
Government, among whom were Prof. Rowiand, of Johns Hop- 
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kins University, and Dr. Mendenhall, of the Geodetic Survey. Mr. REED. I want to know what this means and what it is 


Great Britain was represented in that congress by five commis- 
sioners; and Austria, Germany, and the principal nations of Eu- 
rope were also represented. 

That congress unanimously agreed on these units of electrical 
measure, and the result was reported to the different Govern- 
ments. I have here the reports of the commissioners on the 
part of the United States to our Secretary of State, made on the 
6th of November, 1893. This was submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Standard Weights and Measures and approved by 
him, and also submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
approved by him. This standard isin use to-day, so far as the 
authority of the Executive Departments can convey authority 
for its use. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Superintendent of Standard Weights and Measures this bill, 
designed to put into statutory form this authorization given by 
the Executive Departments, was introduced into this House and 
sent to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. A 
hearing was had before that committee, the matter was fully ex- 
amined, and a unanimous report was made in approval of the 
bill, which report can be read, although it issomewhat lengthy. 

Mr. COOMBS. Is it proposed that this action by the United 
States shall go into effect before foreign governments have 
addpted the standard, or is the action of the United States to be 
only provisional? 

Mr.CHARLES W.STONE. Inasmuch as this electrical con- 
gress was held in the United States, and was presided over by 
one of our mosteminentscientists, it was intended that we should, 
if yossible, take the lead in the adoption of this standard. But 
we have not been quick enough. Germany and Great Britain 
have already adopted it, and the other nations are about to 
adopt it. It was regarded as a matter of pride on our part that 
this Government should be the first to take such action. But 
we are behind Great Britain and Germany in this matter. 

Mr. COOMBS. Did they adopt the measure provisionally or 
absolutely? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Absolutely, as I am informed 
by the president of the American Institute of American Engi- 
neers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill as 
amended to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have some further explanation 
of the necessity for this measure. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, the necessity is 
this: There is now invested in different electrical enterprises 
in the United Statesan amount of money estimated at from $100,- 
(00,000 to $100,000,000. At the present time there is no author- 
itative standard by which a contract in this line of business can 
be measured. If a contract is made for the delivery of a certain 
number of volts of electricity for power, there is no standard by 
which in case of dispute it can be determined whether that con- 
tract has been fulfilled or not. 

The Government is a great consumer of electricity; and there 
is no standard by which we can determine whether a contract 
of this kind made with the Government has been fulfilled or not, 
because in case of dispute, for instance, whether a stipulated 
amount of light has been furnished or not, there is no authori- 
tative definition of what.is a volt as the unit of power or what 
is the ampére as the unit of current. The purpose of this bill 
issimply to put in authoritative form what scientists have agreed 
upon as accurate, definite units of measurement of electricity in 
connection with power and current, work, etc. 

Mr. REED. This would affect the United States — 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that as this bill has come in by unanimous consent, 
I hope he will allow the vote to be taken at once. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Certainly, I am anxious fora 
vote; but I am desirous to have the measure properly under- 


stood. 

Mr. REED. What was the remark of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I remarked that as the bill came before the 
House by unanimous consent, I hoped further time would not be 
consumed in debate. 

Mr. REED. The idea that we are to pass an important meas- 
ure like this without knowing what it is, simply because the 

ntleman from Indiana is impatient about an appropriation 

ill, is something that I for m — beg leave to repudiate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I sup e gentleman from Maine had 

the information he desired. 


all about. 

The next question I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is whether such a law is designed to be applicable to in- 
dividual contracts, or tocontracts between citizens of the United 
States and foreigners, or whether—— 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Ianswer the gentleman by say- 
ing that inasmuch as the Constitution of the United States vests 
in Congress the power toestablish a uniform standard of weights 
and measures, that itis within its power to establish a legal stand- 
ard by which it would be able to determine questions that may 
arise between individuals as to the measurement of electrical 
force or power or light supply; at least I assume so. 

Mr. COOMBS. What would be the effect on existing con- 
tracts? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It would not affect them. 

Mr. REED. The matter, then, is within the purview of the 
Constitution, under the provision in regard to weights and 
measures? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. That is thé view I take of it. 

Mr. REED. Possibly the fathers of the country did not have 
that in view when the Constitution was framed. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. That may possibly be. Still the 
power is given in the Constitution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It is better to have a uni- 
form standard than none at all. 

Mr. REED. What I wanted to get at is whether it applied to 
contracts between individuals in the various States? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. It fixes the standard of 
electrical power or the measurement of electrical currents all 
over the country, and contracts can be made under it hereafter. 

Mr. REED: Contracts between individuals in the different 
States, or citizens of the sovereign States, if you please? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Either would be satisfac- 
tory to me. 

r. REED. Do you think that it would affect the rights, the 
representative rights, of the ambassadors or the sovereigns of 
the States? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. So far as the sovereign States 
are concerned I do not undertake to say; but so far as I under- 
stand the Constitution it has given Congress power to establish 
a uniform system of weights and measures; and since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution electricity having been developed, and 
having become a commercial factor, 1 assume that the same 
power which authorizes the establishment of standard weights 
and measures authorizesalso theestablishment of auniform sys- 
tem for the measurement of electricity. 

It is essential to have some uniform standard to measure it by. 
We now have none, and inasmuch as other great nations have 
agreed, as aresult of this conference at Chicago, to adopt this 
standard it seems to be important that we should also establish 
the same system which will be uniform throughout the world. 
The system recommended by this bill has been recognized by all 
scientists as the correct one. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Isthere any existing standard now in 
force? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. None at ail. : 

The SPEAKER. Tho question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I hope that will not be done 
for afew moments. There is no great necessity for such prompt 
action. This, I understand, is a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has been already ob- 
tained. 

Mr. CANNON of I[llinois. Then I hope the gentleman in 
charge of the bill will ask unanimous consent to let it come up 
at some fixed date for consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Now, I do not know anything about it myself, and I think lam 
about as wise as the average Representative. When we go to 
fix a standard of measurement for electricity, we may fix it so 
as to let in a great ‘‘ big elephant.” [am not sure, but I would 
like to be sure, that with the wonderful development we have 
had for a few years in electricity, and as there is already a defi- 
nite means of measuring it to a certain extent at least, and you 
fix here an absolute unit of measure, that you do not involve the 
utilizing of somebody's measure on which there is a patent, and 
under which legislation there may be a considerable fortune 
involved. I think it is a matter that is worthy of a little more 
serious consideration. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. There is no patent on the half-bushel 


measure. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that. But when you 
to measure electricity; there paz te such a description of 
fhe measure embodied in this bill that it may convey with it 
the rights to somebody’s patent, which would be of great value. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
kind in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Well, I am not raising any objec- 
tions against the bill. I am only saying asit is touching a sub- 
ject of which I have no knowledge, that itseems to me it ought 
to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr.CGOMBS. Do you think you would get more informa- 
tion or knowledge of the subject by that proceeding? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I think if we had an hour or two | 
we might. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from | 
Illinois think that in a debate in Committee of the Whole he | 
could get any clearer view of this question than the statement 
already given by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the 
papers connected with this bill, embodying the views of the 
scientists who understand the question thoroughly? Besides, 
this has been already adopted by other governments, which 


There is nothing of the 





joined in this conference at Chicago, and we have got to take | 
some action in the matter. 

Mr. BLAND. 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and it ought to pass. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. It is unanimously reported from 
the committee. 

oO Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
change it on any vote of this House. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? ; 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman state by what au- 
thority this unit was agreed on? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. This is the unanimous agree- 
ment of the international congress assembled at Chicago, com- 
posed of delegates from the leading nations of the world. 

It is approved by the Superintendent of Standard Weights and 
Measures of the United States. It is approved and in operation 
under an executive order of the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
far as governmental operations are concerned to-day, and it is 
approved by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
composed of over six hundred of the leading electricians of this 
and other countries, as set forth in resolution which I shall ask 
to have read. 

Several MEMBERS. OQ, let us have a vote. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. AsI understand, this does not in any 
way prescribe any sort of instrument for measuring? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. It does not. 

A MEMBER. Print the resolution? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. I ask that the resolution may 
be printed in the RECORD, and I ask for a vote. 

the document referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers is a national organization 
to promote the arts and sciences connected with the production and utili- 
zation of electricity. 

It has enrolled among its members all the prominent electrical workers 
in the United States, and has besides many well-known electricians of other 
countries as foreign members. 

Its transactions during the past decade constitute a complete history of 
electrical progress, as recorded in the language of the principal promoters 
of electric science, and are the only publications of the kind in the North 
American continent. 


This is unanimously reported from the Com- | 


I should not be willing to | 


| present consideration of the bill 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. CHARLES W. STONE, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 

DANIEL WOODSON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous consent for the 
H. R. 2126) for the relief of 
Daniel Woodson and of the estate of Ely Moore. 

The bill was read at leneth. 

Mr. COOMBS. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the report be read. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CooMBs] objects to the consideration of the bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order. 
VENTILATION OF THE HALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully ask to 
be allowed to call up a matter—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have called for the regular order. 

Mr. WALKER. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER. The Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics 
have found this Hall in so unhealthy a condition that something 
ought to be done immediately, and i call up as a question of 
privilege, affecting every member of this House, the resolution 
which was presented yesterday, and I ask that it be acted upon. 

The SPEAKER. To what resolution does the gentleman al- 
lude? 

Mr. WALKER. The report and resolution that went over 
from yesterday by consent. 

Mr.SHELL. It is House Miscellaneous Document No. 162. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman call it up? 

Mr.SHELL. Yes; I call it up. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itis subject toa point of order, [ think. I 
do not wish to make that point of order, but it must be consid- 
ered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itcan be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. The regular order has been 


| demanded. 


At a general meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in | 


Philadelphia on the 15th of May, 1894, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION, 


Whereas a bill numbered H. R.6500 has been presented to the honorable 
House of Representatives provid.ng for the legalization, in the United 
States of America by the United States Government, of certain units and 
standards; and é 

Whereas these units and standards are certain electrical units and standards 


adopted by the chamber of official delegates to the International Electrical | : : : : : 
; + : more | prior to the gentleman’s calling it up this morning, the gentle- 


Congress, held at the World's Columbian Exhibition at Chicago, 25thof Au- 
gust, 1893, which delegates were appointed by the various governments of 
Surope and America from among thefr mosteminent electricians; and 
Whereas the principal object of convening the said International Electri- 
calCongress and the said chamber of official delegates was to arrive at an 
international agreement concerning electrical units and standards: and 
Whereas the United States Government joined the other nations in ap 
inting official delegates toattend said congress for the purpose of discuss- 
ng said units and standards and for their recommendation to the various 
governments for adoption and legalization; and 
Whereas these international electrical units, as adopted at the said Inter- 


national Electrical Congress, to wit, the international ohm, the interna- | 


tional ampére, the international volt, the international coulomb, the inter- 
national farad, the joule, the watt, and the henry, have already been 
adopted as legal standards by several of the European Governments; and 


Whereas these units and standards have received the hearty approval of | ayes seemed to have it. 


electricians in all parts of the world; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in general ses- 
sion assembled, That it respectfully petitions the honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States to pass and enact the said bill H. R. 
No. , and du:y to declare the same to be the legal units throughout the 
United States of America and its Territories. 

EDWIN J. HOUSTON, 


President A. I. E. EF. 
RALPH W. POPE, 
Secretary A. I. EB. BP. 


(SEAL. } 





Mr. SHELL. 
resolution. 
The SPEAKER. 


[ reported the resolution; and it is a privileged 


The Clerk will report the resolution. 

Mr. WALKER. I call up this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SHELL] has called up the resolution, and the Chair has directed 
that it be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized to employ 
for the balance of this session an assistant engineer, at the rate of $100 per 
month, and three additional laborers, at 860 per month each, to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House; and the Clerk of the House is hereby 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House the sum of #20 for 
incidental expenses of the Architect's office and the sum of 800 for addi 
tional coal for the use of the same. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point of order that that must be 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BURROWS. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. On yesterday this resolution 
was introduced, and the understanding was that it should be 
printed in the REcoRD for the information of members; but 


man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] demanded the regular order, 
and he did not waive that, although the resolution was then 
called up. I do not think, under the rules, it is possible to con- 
sider it after the regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. BURROWS. It is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman claims this is a question of 
privilege, relating to the health of membersand the ventilation 
of the House. It is called up as a question of privilege. 

‘Mr. SHELL. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of this resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

Mr. HOLMAN. Division. 

Mr. WALKER. This is more important than appropriation 
bills. Let us take care of our health first. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 2. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. BOATNER 
in the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is ncw in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of the resolution, which the Clerk 
will again report. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr.SHELL. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ventilation 
and Acoustics have had under consideration for several months 
the condition of the atmosphere of this House, and they em- 
ployed two experts of the Government, one from the Super vis- 
ing Architect’s Office and another from the Marine Hospital 
Service. These experts have made their report, and it has been 
ascertained that the condition of the atmosphere in this House 
is very unwholesome, so much so that it imperils the life and 
health of every member here. 

Constant and repeated demands have been made on the com- 
mittee to do something for the relief of the members, and the 
removal, as far as possible, of theobnoxious gases that accumu- 
iate here. They recommend, as an experiment, for temporary 
use and until a better plan can be adopted, that the fans operated 
here in daylight be run during the night; in other words, to be 
run continuously, except on the Sabbath. The committee have 
asked the least appropriation possible, simply for one assistant en- 
gineer and three laborers to carry on this work during the night; 
in addition, $20for contingent expenses and $400 for coal; and 
the expenses for coal may not altogether be necessary, because, 
Tam informed, that possibly thére is enough coal on hand to 
serve for the purpose until the Ist of July, so that $300 would be 
quite sufficient to accomplish the good thatis expected to be de- 
rived from that source. 

I am somewhat surprised at the opposition to the considera- 
tion of this resolution, for it is a matter of common consent al- 
most, and a unanimous demand that something should be done 
to improve the condition of this Hall. This is a very small ex- 
pense when we are witnessing here each day enormous expendi- 
ture for something of less importance than this matter, which 
measures meet with very little opposition. I hope this com- 
mittee will take immediate action on this matter, and report 
the resolution to the House favorably. 

Mr. BLAND. I supposed that there was some plan of venti- 
lation to be adopted. 

Mr. SHELL. That is to be adopted after awhile. Thisisa 
measure for temporary use. 

Mr. BLAND. Does this committee make any proposition for 
permanent improvement of the ventilation of the House? 

Mr. SHELL. Yes, sir; we ask for this appropriation to run 
this fan at night; and we have under consideration a measure to 
change the old system of ventilation. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand you propose to remove the ob- 
noxious gases from the House. 

Mr. SHELL. We do. 

Mr. BLAND. How many members do you expect to expel? 
[ Laughter. |] 

Mr.SHELL. That will require a committee of investigation. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SHELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Has the committee found that it was neces- 
sary to employ additional help to run this machinery to purify 
this atmosphere? : 

Mr.SHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, why not make that help permanent? 

Mr. SHELL. Well, there was so much objection even to have 
the temporary improvement that we were afraid to take the re- 
sponsibility of asking for a permanent plan at present. 

Mr. FITHIAN. How many additional employés are there 
to be? 

Mr. SHELL. One assistant engineer and three laborers. 

Mr. TUCKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. I 
desire to know if this resolution is open to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; it is under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then,I move to strike out in line 2 the words 
‘*for the balance of this session.” 

Mr. WALKER. What is that? 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the words ‘for the bal- 
ance of this session.” If this is needed. it is needed for all ses- 
sions, and it is needed for all the year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That ought not to be done on a resolution. 
You can not do that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iobject to putting an engineer and additional 
help in at the beginning of a session, and then turning them out 
= bringing in a new engineer at the beginning of another ses- 
sion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would remind the gentleman that this is 
simply a resolution of the House. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, in line 2, the words “for the balance of this session.” 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that such 
an amendment as this should not pass. This is simply a resol u- 
tion of the House, and not a joint resolution, and the money is 
to be paid outof the contingent fund of the House, and we ought 
not to legislate in this way. 

a REED. This is only a temporary arrangement, I under- 
stand: 

Mr. SHELL. Only temporary. After a while, if we get the 
aaa made that wecontemplate, there will be no necessity for 
this. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, for the last twenty years, at 
short intervals, such propositions as this have been before the 
House. We have expended in a few years, I think, at least 
$120,000 to improve the sanitary condition of the two Houses. 

Mr. REED. What! 

Mr. HOLMAN. I should think at least $120,000. 

Mr. WALKER. Do you object to the expenditure that is re- 
quired to make this House habitable? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I -will not speak with confidence as to the 
amount, but the expenditures of the House and the Senate, 
within the last few years, for the purpose of improving the san- 
itary condition of the two Halls of Congress, have amounted 
to a very large sum of money. This has been going on. from 
time to time at intervals for at least twenty or twenty-five years. 

Mr.SHELL. Do youmeanfrom this committee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I donot know from what committee, but it 
has been going on for all that time, and the’sanitary condition of 
this House has not been improved a particle, and it has always 
been good. 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr.Chairman,I demand recognition. I be- 
lieve I amon thecommittee,if Lremember rightly. [Laughter.] 
I think the members of the Committee on Ventilation and 
Acoustics are entitled to be heardonthis subject. [Laughter.] I 
want to say, sir, that we have been opposed with all the power 

ssible by the Architect of this Capitol in every step that we 

ave taken, and the reason that no progress has been made for 
twenty-five years, as the gentleman from Indiana says, is be- 
cause the Architect of the Capitol has stood like a rock against 
making any change or of giving any information whatever on 
this subject, excepting upon his own terms. 

When we commenced our investigation he absolutely declined 
to give us any information whatever, and up to the present time 
we have not n able to get the name of a solitary man in the 
employ of the Architect who is personally engaged in cleaning 
out the ducts under this floor or in any way engaged in the work 
of purifying the atmosphere of this building. Inthe first place, 
we have an Architect who has been here forforty years om who 
is thoroughly incompetent on this question. There is no more 
doubt about that than there is that we are in our places to-day. 
If we had a competent Architect we would have had this House 
ventilated years ago. Up to this time, I repeat, the committee 
have been unable to obtain the name of a single employé who 
has been personally engaged in the work of cleaning the ducts 
or of ventilating this building. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itis verytru2, Mr. Speaker, that the present 
Architeet—— 

Mr. WALKER. I donot yiela for aspeech. Does the gentle- 
man want to ask a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. WALKER. Then let me go on, please. If this House is 
to be in charge of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 
we shall all be allowed to rot before anything is done. [Laugh- 
ter.| About fifteen years a I visited one of the richest plan- 
tations in Kentucky, and I found that the gentleman who owned 
it lived in a log house, encircled by a log fence 8 feet high, with 
logs cut off to make steps to go up from the outside on, the ends 
of them set up to serve as stairs, and to go down on the in- 
side on similar steps. That was the habitation of one of the 
richest old-fashioned families in Kentucky. Now, if the gen- 
tleman from Indiana had his way we would all be os in just 
such a house as that, and wie ae — be ho ting ‘. 
sessions in a log house. [Laughter. e gentleman would se 
the pictures oa of this oneea scrape the ashees off the walls 
if he could sellthem. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS. as not the house of that gentleman in 
Kentucky clean? That is the question. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, this House is not clean, and the corri- 
dors are not clean, and the committee rooms are not clean, and 
that Kentucky gentleman lived like a _— as cme’ with 
the way we ive in this building. I wish to commend that Ken- 
tucky gentleman. who lived in a clean log house, rather than in 
the filthy manner in which we live here. [Laughter.] Now, at 
the end of this partial report we say: 

Your committee will, a3 soon as possible, make further and fall recom- 


mendations as to what is necessary to be done to thoroughly ventilate the 
south wing of the Capitol. 
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Mr. TUCKER. Why not now? 

Mr. WALKER. Because we have been struggling with “ the 
Government.” Do you know what ‘the Government” 
fLaughter.] Soon after 1 camehere I askeda gentleman of long 
service here why certain things could not be done, and he said 
it was because they were opposed by ‘‘ the Government,” and he 
added, ‘I have been here ten years, and I would like to find out 
who in h—1 the Government is.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It isa tough customer. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, we have found what ‘“‘the Govern- 
ment” is. Let mecall your attention to the report numbered 
853. 
experts, and it has taken us a month to get it printed—not their 
fault—and it will take us a year, if we have tocontend with the 
‘*Government,” (o get decent air to breathe in this House. 

It is the *‘ Government” that rules here; and the man on this 
floor who represents all that is penurious and all that is a hin- 
drance to healthful conditions is the gentleman who is now ob- 
jecting to this, the gentleman from Indiana, who says we have 
worked twenty-five years to have decent ventilation here. [ anr 

, afraid we may have to work twenty-five or fifty more. 

Mr. LACEY. If you get on the grass in the Capitol grounds 
you will find whether there is a ‘‘Government.” - | Laughter. | 

Mr.WALKER. Why, sir, it has been years since we built 
the terraces; and this Architect oi the Capitol has not yet had 
force of character enough totake up the planks over vhich they 
carried the marble to build them. And you can not even get 
money enough into his hands to sow grass seed on the barren 
spot in front of this Capitol that has been there for years, and 
will befor years longer. Penuriousandmean, inefficient beyond 
ull expression, is the ‘‘ business management” of the business of 
this Capitol. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is that the fault of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol or of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, mostly the Architect. It is the first 
duty of the Architect to protect the health of the members of 


this House and the members of the Senate and the employés of | 


the two Houses and all employés in the Capitol. If he were 
competent he would make a report every year, calling attention 
to unhealthy conditions, and would urge that these things be 
corrected. He does not do this. 

Mr. PAYNE. Would the gentleman have him pay these ex- 
penses out of his own pocket |and several others talking |? 

Mr. WALKBR. Mr. Speaker, I want the floor for five min- 
utes, and then I will yicid for any question. When we called 
this Architect before us what did he say? ‘‘I want to take you 
through the Capitol and show you what the ventilation is.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir. 
least, of my own time. 

When we called this Architect before us what did he say? 


‘‘Gentlemen, I want to take you through and show you the ven- | 


tilation of this House.” We said to him, ‘*That has been done 
for twenty-five years. We do not want to know anything just 
now about the ventilation machinery; we want to ask you some 
questions.” 


| 


is? | 


It took us four months to get that report made by the two | 


Tam going to have five minutes at | 


Again he said, ‘‘ 1 want to take you through and | 


show you the ventilation of this House, then you will know all | 


about it.” The reply was, ‘‘ We do not want to go through and 


examine the ventilation of the House until we have asked you | 
He swung around in his chair with his back | 


some questions.” 
to the committee. We said, ‘* Well, do you think the air of this 
House is pure, perfectly pure?” Hisreply was, ‘‘Purerthan the 
air on Mont Blane.” |Laughter.] 
your reasons for thinking so?” ~‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I have a re- 
port thatshows it. [Laughter.] I will go and get my report.” 
We said, ‘* We do not care anything about your report. Will 
you answer some questions that we would like to ask you?” He 


swung around in his chair backand forth and made noreply; he | 


did not say whether he woild or would not. But the result 
showed that he would not. We asked him if he claimed that 
the air of this House was absolutely pure, as pure as the outside 
atmosphere. ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ How do you know it is?” “ Be- 
cause [ can show it to youina report.” [Laughter.| “ Well,” 
we said, ‘‘ you can not show us‘the air ina report; do you think 
you can?” ‘‘No; but I can show you what the scientists say 
about it.” The statement was‘then made to him, ‘‘ But all the 
members think the air isimpure, and allthe visitors in the gal- 
leries think so.” His reply was, “That is imagination; the air 


is absolutely pure.” Thequestion wasasked him, ‘*Dovyou claim 
this idea about the impurity of the air is only imagination” ” 
His reply was, *‘ Yes, sir: thatisexactly whatI claim.” ‘‘ Then 
how do you account for thesickness among members? How do 
ou account for the headaches so prevalent in the House?” 
Laughter. } 
Mr, PAYNE. Was not that before they had discovered sec- 
‘tion 40 of the Revised Statutes? 


‘* But,” we said, ‘‘what are | 


| Mr. WALKER. Certainly it was, or I would not introduce it 


here in evidence. Of course it was. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 
| Mr. WALKER. No, sir. 

_Then we said to him: “Can it be possible that you assume the 
air in the House is absolutely and perfectly pure?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” he says, ‘‘it is.” We asked, ** Why, then, is there so 
much sickness of those who breathe this air? Why do members 
of our families who going into the galleries have to leavealmost 

immediately because they become troubled with headache, or 
| are otherwise ill,so that they can not stay?” ‘' Purely imagina- 
tion, sir; purely imagination!” ‘‘ How imagination?” ‘‘ Well,” 
| said he, ‘‘they have on their thick wraps, and they do not re- 
|}move them. it is warm in the House; they become uncomfort- 
ably heated. and they lay it to the air of the House.” That is 
| the position he took. Healsocilaimed the air ducts were cleaned 
| every night. 

Weasked, ‘‘ Will you give us the names of any your em 
ployés who are engaged in the actual work of removing the filth 
from these ducts under these floors?” He said, ‘‘l can not 
member any oftheirnames.” ‘‘ How oftenis that filth removed?.”’ 
*Everv night. “We are told that it is not removed oftener 
than once in a session." ‘‘It is removed every night; everything 
is made absolutely clean and pure every night.” *‘* Will you tell 
us the names of some of the men who are in your employ that 
actually do this work?” “I do not remember.” ‘' Will you 
give us the name of any One man in your employ as a laborer? * 
‘IT donot remember a name—not ainame.” ‘Do you change 
| youremployésoften?” “Oh,no!"” ‘ How long have these people 


ol 


re 


| been in your employ?” ‘‘Some of them twenty years.” ‘ How 
|} many have been changed within the last five years?” ‘ Very 


|few.” ‘ Will you give us the name of one of your employés 

| **T can’t remember a name.” Not a name were we able to get 
out of him until, I believe, we asked him to send 1n a list of his 
employés. I believe we finally got a list: did wenot? [Turn- 
| ing to Mr. SHELL. | 

| Mr.SHELL. Yes, sir. 

| Mr. WALKER. Then the committee asked if he would go 
out and bring intwo of hisemployés—those who receive the low- 
| est compensation—workingmen. He said yes. We told him 
| that we wanted to talk to the employés ourselves—two of the 
| ordinary employés. He said certainly. And who do you think 
| he broughtus? The engineer and one of the foremen; and that 
| was all the assistance we could get from him. They were the 
| only ones of his employés that we were permitted to see and 
| talk ‘to. 

Talk of trying to ventilate this Hall for twenty-five years! 
Why, of course we have never been able to do it, and will not 
until we have a different administration here. And further- 

| more, Mr. Chairman, it is not safe, I tell you and this House, to 
enter on any plans of undertaking to ventilate this House until 
we have a competent engineer—acompetent architect, not gen- 
| erally competent, but one of moderninformation. It is not safe 
| or wise to enter upon any such plan under present conditions. 

But there is another renzson why we ask this expenditure. 

Now, I have in my hand, but will not stop to read it, a report 
by some eminent physicians on contagious diseases, and they 
state as to the question of foul air that it predisposes to diseases. 
They report that it has a tendency to induce disease in the hu- 
man frame in that persons subjected toit easily contract diseuse. 
In the case of animals living in pure air only 7.3 per cent of 
them took the inoculation and had typhoid fever when they 
were inoculated with the virus, while of animals exposed to 

| foul air 75 per cent of them died. 

Now, I wish to say to the committee that it is as certain as 
anything can be, without mathematical demonstration, that the 
members of this Heuse, coming here after the excitement and 
labors of a political campaign, coming here in the physical and 
| mental condition in which ‘they are under such circumstances, 

that they have been poisoned, their health destroyed, and some 

of them actually killed by the foul atmosphere of this House; 
and yet the gentleman from Indiana will keep us breathing itif 
we died like men in a pest house. 

We are not to spend a dollar, if he can prevent it, for reliev- 
ing the conditions which we all recognize, and which common 
prudence would dictate should be remedied. Why, gentlemen, 
do you know as a matter of fact that every night, the very mo- 
ment that we turn our backs on this House, it is shut up 
| tight.as a box, and the foul air in the House is left here to fester 
|and rot and breed increased contamination, so that when wo 
| come again inthe morning it is tenfold more foul than when we 

gooutatnight. Because when we are here the very opening 
| and shutting of the doors and the artificial ventilation that is 
| produced in the Hall by the movement inthe Hall have alittie 
effect in preserving something of change in the atmosphere. 
But the moment-our backs are turned the Hall isclosed, all this 
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building is closed up, the foul air is allowed to fester and become 
more and more contaminated until morning. So that the air we 
breathe in this House towards the close of a day’s session is actu- 
ally purer than that which we breathe when we first enter it in 
the meee : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Now, I hope the gentleman from New York 
will just subside for a little while. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I only wanted to have the opportunity of 
confirming you in some of your statements. 

Mr. WALKER. We some time ago advised the opening 
of the windows and the doors as a means of purifying to some 
extent the air in the Hall. This has been done, and it is a hun- 
dredfold less in impurities than before. I ask your attention 
now to a few words from a report which I hold in my hand, 
which is rather lengthy, and which I know you will not read, 
but which bears directly upon this question. On page 6 of the 
report No. 1037 you will find this: 

The constant tendency of this air, promnent with impurities, is to escape 
into the cellarof main —— which is also unventilated, and in which are 
stored tons of books. From the cellar the foul air, being rarified by steam 

ipes, etc., and still further augmented by the unwholesome effluvia coming 

rom the bath and water-closet rooms, escapes into the upper part of the 
ne oe every possible opening. To prevent this the latter are, as much 
as possible, provided with doors, Which, however, is not effective, as some 
are invariably left open. Onthe west sideof the building, through the small 
staircase from cellar to basement (on March 17, last), { found about 4,580 
cubic feet of foul, odorous air ascending into the basement per minute, and 
at the same time at asimilar place at the east end of the building and at the 
east elevator shaft, an amount of 2,945 and 1,638 cubic feet per minute, re- 
spectively. These conditions of air ascending into basement do not vary a 
great deal, and itis reasonable to assume that on an average nearly 400,000 
cubic feet of foul odors finds its way into the basement per hour, and is 
spene Soweaes all over the building, and even finds its way into the 

amber. 


Mr. ENLOE. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ENLOE. I would like to ask if you do not think we could 
save enough in funeral expenses of Congressmen to pay the ex- 
tra expenses of this ventilation? 

Mr. WALKER. I think we could save four times the cost of 
— we now ask for in funeral expenses in even partial ventila- 

on. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after being treated as we were by the 
Architect of the Capitol, I came up here and took + seat on 
the floor, and the next day I found the lobbying of the House had 
begun. A member onthe floorcame to me and stated that “ the 
abuse of the Architect by the committee nad made him sick: 
that he had — home and gone to bed.” 

I have no doubt that every member on the floor will be lob- 
bied by him, his friends, and the employés, and by the other 
“Government,” who are bound to protect each other inevery wa 
as far as they can, and you will not get the Hall ventilated until 
you have an architect competent in those things, and who will 
not endeavor in every ible way to defeat every measure of 
this character brought before him, Until thatisdone you can 
not expect proper ventilation of this Hall, because the present 
system of not ventilating this Hall is his pet child. 

Mr. LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. I wish to ask the gentleman if the committee 
made any tener inspection to determine whether the ducts 
under the floor were cleaned or not? 

Mr. WALKER. We have had the scientists inspect them, 
and they start out in their report, as the ‘‘ Government” always 
does, by saying that they are perfect, that the man has done all 
that he ought to do, and that they are in good order, of course; 
but before they get through with their report they condemn 
every part of this pretended ventilation, and that is in order to 
make themselves solid each with the other. You read that re- 

rt, read the first page of it, and see howdelightful everything 

s, and then go forward and read the balance of it, and see how 
delightful you think it is! 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts one question, and that is whether there is nota sufficient 
sum paid and gene to keep the House properly venti- 
lated and cleaned, if it was properly managed and expended? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I want tosay that two-thirds 
of the money we spend, if it was spent by a man in a private en- 
terprise, would keep this building pure and clean, and as neat 
as wax from end toend. There is no doubt about it whatever. 

Now, let me say that we have been through every room in this 
Capitol. It was somewhat difficult to get intosome of them, but 
we finally did get into them. The ‘“ Government” let us in! 
The keys were in this man's hands and that man’s hands, but 
finally they were forthcoming, and this great ‘‘Government” 


let the members of a committee of this House into the various 
rooms, and we found them inacondition that no man would 
have in his private house. The basement of this House is filled 
with musty papers, books, and decaying wood. A year’s stock 
of wood is in this basement, and all the chips and everything 
stored there is decaying, and old decaying boards, and every 
man knows that there is nothing so likely to breed typhoid and 
diseases of a like nature as decaying aon | fiber locked up so the 
air can not circulate around and through it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ishould like to ask if there are instruments 
by — the actual composition of the air of this room can be 
tested? 

Mr.WALKER. Yes, sir; it has been tested,and you will find 
the statement of its foulness in the report No. 1037, if you read 
it; but they tell us that the substances most deleterious to health 
will elude a test and can not be accurately told. The report is, 
that while they give us the percentage of some of the foul sub- 
stances in the air, that there are many more which they can not 
test than those which they do test and report. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What do they find in the air? 

Mr. WALKER. I can not stop to tell that. It is too long a 
story. You will find it in the report No.1037. They find more 
than double the impurities which are safe for healthful life. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you think we can have any pure 
air in the Hall while the ventilators through which the air en- 
ters the Hall are in the floor, so that all the dirt from every- 
bodys’ feet and everything can get into them? 

vr. WALKER. We never can have any decently pure air in 
this Hall until we reverse the operation by which the air enters 
the Hall, taking it in at the top instead of at the bottom, and 
we _ never get it done by the present Architect, never in the 
worid. 

Mr. REED. Can it be done by opening the doors and win- 
dows? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly, in the committee rooms. The 
air which comes in in that way will be pure, and that we pro- 
pose to do: but that is not enough. 

Mr. REED. Will not that give us a draft? 

Mr. WALKER. We will have it taken in at the top, pure, 
and warmed, in all the places opening into thisHail. That has 
been planned. 

Mr. WILSON of Washingtor. The gentleman stated that 
he had visited most of the committee rooms. I want to ask 
him if he visited the commiitee room of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs? 

Mr. WALKER. I do not remember. We visited a great 
many. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I want to say that is the 
most filthy room I ever tried to work in in my life,and I hepe 
the gentleman will take an early opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. WALKER. It is only aquestion of difference in degrees 
of filth in all the rooms. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. There is noairat all to be had 


ere. 
Mr. WALKER. It is the business of the Architect to fre- 
uently report to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
the condition of every committee room and of this House. Now, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMPBELL], who 
seems to desire to ask me a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No;Ido not care to ask the gentleman 
any question. 

Mr.WALKER. Thegentlemanfrom New York seems to have 
gotten over his desire. 

Mr. ENLOE. I should like to know who appoints this Super- 
intendent of the Capitol? 

Mr. WALKER. The President appoints him. 

Mr. ENLOE. Would it not be a good idea to begin the work 
of poe things by removing him? 

Mr. WALKER. ost decidedlyso; and you will never purify 
the air in this Capitol until you do remove him, never. He in- 
sists the air is now pure us the outside atmosphere. 

Mr. CAMPBELIL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
give usa vote on the question? e will vote all right. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, and before the gentleman from New 
York commenced his speech, inasmuch as it was manifestly the 
temper of the House to adopt this resolution,I expressed the 
hope that the gentleman shculd move that the committee rise 

report this resolution to the House. I was in hopes that 
that course would be pursued: but sincs the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Mae::achusetts [Mr. WALKER], I ask a minute to say 


Do not attribute to Mr. Clark the trouble with this Hall, for 
amore accomplished gentleman has never held position as Archi- 
tect in thiscountry; and that has been the judgment of succes- 


sive Congresses for more than thirty years. He is a man whose 
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integrity, competency, efficiency, and carefulness no man until 
now has ever called into question, 

Mr. WALKER. That isso. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Mr. Clark predicted that the expenditure of | 
$80,000 or $90,000—I think it went up to $120,000—to improve | 
the sanitary conditions of this Capitol, which has been appro- 

riated in the last three years, and which has been expended— 
c predicted, if I remember correctly, that it would not improve 
the sanitary conditions here; and his predictions, itseems, have 
been confirmed. And now the gentleman comes in and wants 
= — the already overgrown army ofemployésin this Cap- | 
tol. 

IT now make this suggestion to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, that he move that the committee rise and report his reso- 
lution to the House, for it is obvious that the House wishes to 
pass this measure. 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that at last we have 
a Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics which proposes to 
dosome service. I donot think there is a greater outrage in | 
this country than the condition of the ventilation of this House. | 
The representatives of the people are herded together in a Hall 
which | years has been admitted to be unhealthy on account | 
of its defective ventilation. 

Mr.SICKLES. It causes most of the applications for leave of | 
absence. It is the chief reason why you cannot keep a quorum. 
{Laughter. | 

Mr. COOMBS. It is ashame that the House of Representa- | 
tives of the people of the United States should be ill ventilated. | 
If we are continuing to ventilate on the same principles that pre- | 
vailed forty years ago it istime that we abandoned them because 
science has proved them to be defective. We should adoptsome 
plan that is fully abreast with the latest discoveries. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not the gentleman know that the at- 
mosphere here in the morning is perfectly pure? With a hun- 
dred gentlemen smoking cigars and the smoke rising up, of 
course the air soon becomes vitiated; but can the Architect of 
the Capitol prevent that? 

Mr. COOMBS. That has very little to do with it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has all to do with it. 

Mr.COOMBS. The air in this House in the morning is not 
pure, and no man whose health is at all defective can regain it | 
in this Hall. It makes the well sick and keeps the sick from | 

etting well. My own experience has been that if I begin the | 
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ay in good health before the hour for closing arrives I have a | 


headache. 
Mr.WASHINGTON. Not only canhe not regain his health, 
but he can not stay in the Hall. 


Mr.COOMBS. He can not stay in the Hall continuously with | 


due regard to his health. I consider that the representatives 
of the people have been outraged by the neglect of the ventils- 
tion of this House. I amin favor of this temporary measure, but 
Tam in favor also of some more radical measure which shall 
change the whole system and give us pure air here, even if it 
should be necessary to knock out the south partition and give 
us access to the outside atmosphere. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, [ desire at the proper time 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Resolved further, That the Architect of the Capitol be instructed to report 
to the House at the earliest time practicable, the cost of so ventilating the 
Hall of the House as to permit the air to escape through the floor instead of 
through the ceiling. 

A MEMBER. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not propose to offer the amendmentat | 
this time, but will do so later if I can get an opportunity. I de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to the fact that the bad | 
ventilation of this Hall can not be attributed to any fault of the 
Architect. The fault is in the system. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Who made the system? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not know who made the system, but | 
we are responsible for continuin 


That is all. 
I raise a point of order on that amendment, 





it, and whenever we say it | pro 
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sequence is that the air of this Hall is unfit for any person to 
live in, and it never will be improved until we reform the sys- 
tem of ventilation and drive the foul air out through the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How does this measure provide for that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. This measure does not provide for it, but 
I am informed that the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics 
is considering the propriety ot changing the system of ventila- 
tion so as to respond to the demands of advanced knowledge 
upon this subject of the ventilation of great halls. There is no 
reason why this Hall should not be as well ventilated as any hall 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHELL. And the Government experts have recom- 
mended that change. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; Iam informed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the Governmentexperts have recommended 
the change pees in my amendment, letting the foul air es- 
cape through the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has not this proposition been before the 
House time and again? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It has been; but we have not adopted it. 
What I am complaining of is that we are responsible for the ex- 
isting system—not the Architect of the Capitol. As soon as this 
House shall resolve that this system shall be changed, we have 
sufficient instrumentalities and agents to effect the change, and 
I would regard an appropriation for changing the system for 
ventilating this Hall as the most economical expenditure that 
could possibly be suggested. 

Mr. Chairman, as | have been informed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics that that commit- 
tee will soon report a plan looking to a change in the direction 
I have suggested in the ventilation of this Hall, [ will not offer 
the amendment which I have had read as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me, in listening to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts[Mr. WALKER], 
that his argument was directed mainly against the Architect of 
the Capitol; and his position seemed to be that if there isa 
remedy in the direction proposed by the committee it ought to 
begin with the removal of that officer; for, as I understood the 
gentleman to say, there is plenty of force at the command of the 
Architect, if he would use that force, to remove everything in 
the basement of this Capitol which generates foul air. 

The gentleman from Indiana commented upon the fact that 
members of this House suffer from headache after remaining in 
this Halla little while. That is a complaint which is not con- 
fined to members, but is constantly made by visitors in the gal- 
lery. Our wives, daughters, and other visitors who come here 
to witness our deliberations complain that they go away with 
headache after having remained here for a short time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Because the Hall is full of tobacco smoke. 

Mr. ENLOE. Iam glad the gentleman from Indiana has sug- 
gested that point. We have a rule which was intended to pre- 
serve the proprieties and the purity of the atmosphere here at 
the same time—a rule prohibiting members from smoking on 
the floor of the House. Despite that rule I have seen—particu- 
larly during the consideration of the tariff bill when we had 
Jong continuous sessions requiring the continued presence of 
members—I have seen the atmosphere of this Hall so dense with 
tobacco smoke that you could scarcely see persons in the galler- 
ies. Members of the House were violating the rules and smok- 
ing their cigars in this Hall, making the atmosphere impure, 
giving themselves and the visitors in the galleries headaches, 





| and disgracing the American Congress. 
I understand it is simply read for information? | 


I say it is a disgrace to the American Congress that when this 
the greatest deliberative body on earth is in session members 
sitin the Hall publicly violating the rules of the body, and vio- 
lating the proprieties of life by smoking in the presence of ladies 
and filling these galleries with tobacco smoke. [Applause.]| 

Members who would not think of smoking in a tady’s parlor 
habitually smoke here in flagrant violation of the rules, and 
make it so disagreeable for the occupants of the galleries that 
many persons can not stand it. 

Mr. SICKLES. We have to smoke to purify the air. 

Mr. ENLOE. That may be the gentleman's idea as to the 
r method of purifying the air. I have heard various ex- 


shall be discontinued, it will be discontinued. My amendment | pedientssuggested for that purpose; but I imaginesuch a method 


calls for a report from the Architect as to the cost of so chang- | 
ing the system of ventilation as to let the foul air escape through 
the floor instead of through the ceiling. That system is now 
adopted in most of the great halls of the country. Twenty years 
ago it was adopted in the hall of representatives of Illinois, and 
it has worked to the satisfaction of everybody. It is used now 
in all the great halls of Chicago. By that system the foul air is 
umped out through the floor and the fresh comes in from above. 
Under the present system here the air thatis breathed attempts 
to rise, but remains about where it was when it escaped from 
the lungs, and we breathe it over and over again, and the con- 


would be better suited to purify the atmosphere of a jail than to 
purify the air of the House of Representatives. 

A MEMBER. How about funerals? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ihave been studying the question of funeral 
expenses ever since I have been here; and I believe that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] ought to approve this 
measure that looks to the purification of the atmosphere here; 
for I am satisfied that in addition to saving the talent of the 
country that is now lost each session by the death of members of 
this House, there would be a sufficient saving of money to cover 
the expense. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to say it 
would be impossible to find a jail or a house of correction ora 
prison in New England so illy ventilated as this House or so full 
of foul air. It would create a storm of indignation against the 
county commissioners or the prison commissioners in Massa- 
chusetts or any other State whose jails I ever visited if the air 
of such institutions was permitted to be as foul as the air of this 
House constantly is. 

I want to say that I cid not speak of the Architect of this 
House without very careful consideration. I knew that the mo- 
ment I mentioned that subject it would call forth a vigorous 
defense of that gentleman. ido notimpugn him as a gentleman 
in any respect; I cast noimpeachment on his integrity. Isimply 
impugn his skill on this subject, and arraign as utterly unsound 
his views as to the condition of the air in this House and of the 
ventilation of this House. I say nothing opposed to him person- 
ally as a gentleman or as a good citizen; and I say noth 
against his ability as an architect; but I arraign his theories 
and his practice inrespect to the ventilationof this House. You 
may appropriate $125,000 additional and put the money at his 
disposal, and you will not have pureair in this House. On the 
other hand, you may put $50,000 at the disposal of a skillful 
architect, with sound views on this question, and if you put him 
under a contract to ventilate the House—no ventilation, no 
money—you will have its ventilation thoroughly done. 

Mr. 8S JKDALE. Does the gentleman think that to con- 
tinue longer to pump the air into this Hall through all this filth 
will purify the atmosphere? 

Mr. WALKER. e have seid a half dozen times, no! By 
pumping in the air into the Hall in that way we have air thatis 
utterlyfoul. But the reputation of the present Architect is bound 
up inthis presentsystem. I want some other architect and some 
other system. 

Talk about headaches! The gentleman from Indianaabove all 
gentlemen on this floor is not called upon to talk about head- 
aches. He had better leave that to somebody else. Further- 
more, Mr. Chairman, [ have Seta, a “log cabins ” 
on my part. i leave the record as to that with him. And if I 
had my sisters, and cousins, and aunts,and children in the De- 
aj one I would keep my mouth shut; if they were turned out 

or incompeteney time and , | would make no complaint. 

Mr. SHELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask a vote on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. TUCKER], 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read ag follows: 


In line 2, after the word ‘-employ, *’ strike out the words “for the balance 
of this session.”’ 


~ "The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SHELL. I move that the committee rise and report the 
resolution to the House with favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BOATNER reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the resolution accompanying Miscellaneous Doc- 
ument No. 152, had directed him to report the same to the 
House, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The — being taken, the resolution was agreed to with- 
out a division, 

On motion of Mr. SHELL,a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid upon the table. 


LIMITATION OF EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent in regard to the evening session to-night, 
which I send to the desk in writing. 

The SPEAKER. The request will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Task unanimous consent that for the evening session of this day, June 8, 
18M, the limitation imposed by clause 8 of rule 26 be suspended, so that at 
said session the House of Representatives shall not be compelled to adjourn 
% ct Pp m., but may continue in session without limit during the pleasure 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


Mr. WISE. Mr. , [desire tosubmitavonference report. 
The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Committee of Conference on ee ana Houses 
om me amendments of the House of 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
of them, to construct and maintain a briége over the Delaware De- 
tween the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, having met, after full and 
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free conference, have eed to recommend, and do recommend, to their 
reepective Houses, as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives numbered 1, 2, and 3, and 4, and agree to the same; 
— the House of Representatives recede from its amendment numbered 
GEORGE D. WISE, 
ALLAN C, DURBOROW, JR., 
THAD M. MAHON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


M. W. RANSOM, 

WILLIAM T. FRYE, 

G. G. VEST, 

Munagers on the part of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement accom- 
panying the report. 

Mr. WISE. I have not prepared a written statement. 

The SPEAKER. The rule requires a written statement. 

Mr. BURROWS. Isuggest that the gentleman make a verbal 
statement in lieu of the written statement. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that can be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WISE. The Senate agrees to all of the amendments of 
the House with the exception of the last, and that is the amend- 
ment requiring that the mails of the United States should be 
carried over this bridge free. We recede from that amend- 
ment. 

I would state to the House that such a provision has never been 
required in any of these bills hitherto, and it was the unanimous 
opinion, both of the Senate and House conferees that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to require railroads to carry the mails as a 
consideration for this privilege. 

I ask that the report be concurred in. 

The question was taken, and the report was agreed to. 

The committees was calied for reports. 

JUDGMENTS OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Mr. LANE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported a 
bill (H. R. 6979) to amend section 3, of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of 
the United States,” approved Angus 1, 1888, with amendments; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the House 
Calendar. 

JUDGE J. G. JENKINS. 

Mr. BOATNER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, pre- 
sented a report on the investigation of ordersof injunction ren- 
dered by Judge J. G. Jenkins in the matter of the receivership 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, from the same committee, pre- 
sented the views of the minority in the same matter. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution and report, together with 
the views of the minority, will be printed and referred to the 
House Calendar. 

. NEZ PERCE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported the bill H. R. 7587 as a substitute for the bill 
(H. R. 6253) to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Nez 
Perce tribe of Indians in the State of Idaho, and to make appro- 
priations for carrying the same into effect. The bill H. R. 
6253 was ordered to lie on the table, and the bill H. R. 7337 
was read a first and second time, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed and referrec to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. . 

PUBLIC BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. McKAIG, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported the resolution (H. Res. 172) granting full per- 
mission te the State of Maryland and to the several Statecourts 
within the city of Baltimore to occupy the old United States 
court-house in the city of Baltimore for the period of five years; 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

AWARDS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill 
(H. R. 4006) to provide a mode for the consideration of certain 
awards of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BUNN. The question has been raised whether this is a 

ublic or private bill. It relates to awards of the Court of 


aims. ‘ 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 
The bill was read a first and second time. 


The SPEAKER. This isa public bill, and, with the t 
it, will be printed and referrec to the Committee 
of the ouse on the state of the Union. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. BUNN. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Willtheg 


foronemoment? i want togeta joint resolution through, which 


relates to the use of the old United States court-house in the 
city of Baltimore. 
Pending that, I move that when the House ad- 
journ, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 


Mr. LACEY. 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] 


moves that when the House adjourn to-day, itadjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 
The question was taken on the motion of Mr. LAcry, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. LACEY demanded a division. 
Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. LACEY and Mr. 
O’NEIL of Massachusetts. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 108, 


answered 


Adams, Pa 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Alexander, 
Baker, Kans. 
Baker, N. H. 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Bingham, 
Blair, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Broderick, 
Brosins, 
Burrows, 
Campbell. 
Cannon, Ill. 
Capehart, 
Causey, 
Cobb, Mo. 
Coffeen. 
Cogswell, 
Coombs, 
Cummings, 
Daizell, 
Daniels, 


Abbott, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baldwin, 
Barwig, 
Bell, Tex. 
Berry, 
Black, Ga. 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Bower, N.C. 
Branch, 
Bret 4, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Bryan 
Bunn. 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus 
Cannon, Cal 
Catchings, 
Clancy 
Clark, Me, 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Conn. 
Cousins, 


Adams, Ky. 
Aitken, 
Allen, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Bankhead, 
Barnes, 
Belden, 
Bell, Colo. 
Beltzhoover. 
Black, Ill. 
Boen, 
Boutelle, 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brown, 
Bundy, 
Burnes, 

um, | 
Caminetti. 
Caruth, 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clarke, Ala. 


Cock 
, Pla. 
Gecken, Ind. 


De Forest, 
Denson, 
Draper, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Ellis, Oregon 
Everett, 
Fielder, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Grady, 
Graham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grow, 

Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harris, 
Hartman, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 
Hermann, 
Hicks, 
Hines, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hooker, N. Y. 


Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, 

Hulick, 

Hull, 

Johnson, N. Dak. 
Kem, 

Kiefer, 

Lacey, 
Latimer, 
Linton, 
Loudenslager, 
Lucas, 


McCall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
Meiklejohn, 
Northway, 
Payne, 

Pearson, 

Pence, 

Perkins, 


NAYS—108. 


Cox, 

Crain, 
Crawford, 
Culberson, 
Davey, 
Davis, 

De Armond, 
Dinsmore, 
Donovan, 
Dunn, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
English, Cal. 
Erdman, 
Fithian, 
Forman, 
Fyan, 
Geary, 


Geissenhainer, 


Goldzier, 
Griffin, 
Hall, Minn. 
Heard, 


Henderson, N.C. 


Holman, 
Hutcheson, 
Izlar, 


Lane, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Lynch, 
Maddox, 
Mallory, 
Marshall, 
Martin, Ind. 
MeAleer, 
McCulloch, 


McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Neill, 

Ogden, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
Paschal, 
Pendleton, Tex. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’'—0. 
NOT VOTING—145. 


Cooper, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 
Covert, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Curtis, N. Y. 
a 
Dockery, 
Doiliver, 
Doolittle, 
English, N. J. 
Enloe, 

i pes, 
Fietcher, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grout, 
Hager, 
Hainer, 
Haines, 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond, 
Harter, 


Hatch, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, Iowa 
* Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hitt, 
Hopkins, Il. 
Hudson, 
Hunter, 
Ikirt, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Jones, 
Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 
Kyle, 
Lapham, 
Lefever, 
Lisle, 
Livingston, 
Lockwood, 
—_ 
Magner, 
Marsh, 
McCreary, Ky. 
MeMillin, 
McNagny, 


‘‘ present” 0, not voting 145; as follows: 
YEAS—99. 


Pigott, 
Post, 

Reed, 
Reyburn, 
Shell, 
Sickles, 
Sperry, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, W. A. 
Sweet, 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Turner, Va. 
Updegraff, 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger. 
Warner, 
Waugh, 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer. 


Pickler, 

Price, 

Reilly, 
Richards, Ohio. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Robbins, 
Sayars, 

Settle, 
Snodgrass, 
Siallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 

Talbert, S. C. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 

Tate, 


. Taylor, Ind, 


Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Washington, 
Weadock, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard 


Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Moon, 
Morse, 
Moses, 
Murray, 
Mutchiler, 
Newlands, 
Oates, 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Patterson, 
Paynter, 
Pendleton, W.Va. 
Phillips, 
Powers, 

‘all, 
Ray, 
Rayner. 
Richardson, Mich. 
Ritchie, 
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Russell, Ga. Smith, Terry, White, 

Ryan, Somers, Tracey, Whiting 
Schermerhorn, Sorg, Turpin, Williams, I) 
Seranton, Springer Tyler, Wilson, W. Va. 
Shaw, Stone, C. W Van Voorhis, N. Y. Wright, Mass 
Sherman, Storer, Van Voorhis, Ohlo. Wright, Pa. 
Sibley. Straus, Wells, 

Simpson, Strong. Wever, 

Sipe, Swanson, Wheeler, Il 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. OATES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentlemanin the Hall of the House 
and failed to hear his name? 

Mr. OATES. I can not state that. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair can not entertain the re- 

uest. 

Mr. HAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Wasthe gentleman in the Hall of the House 
and failed to hear his name? 

Mr. HAGER. Ido not know whether I wasinin time to v 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must be the judge of th 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: “ 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. MERCER. 

Mr. MUTCHLER with Mr. WHITE. 

Mr. SORG with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. McCrREARY of Kentucky with Mr. MORSE. 


Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. LEFEVER. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. MEYER with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. ALLEN with Mr. AVERY. 

Mr. ENLOFE with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. BARNES with Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. DOCKERY with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois with Mr. SmrrnH. 

Mr. LocKwoop with Mr. AITKEN. 

Mr. SHERMERHORN with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HopxKrns of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. CurRTIS of New York. 

Mr. CAMINETTI with Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. GRESHAM with Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. CHILDs. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. FLETCHER. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
For 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


CLARK of Alabama with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois 

PAGE with Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania. 

SOMERS with Mr. STRONG. 

LISLE with Mr. WRIGHT of Massachusetts. 

this day: 

BLACK of Illinois with Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania. 

ENGLISH of New Jersey with Mr. BUNDY. 

SPRINGER with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 

WELLS with Mr. FUNK. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, desire to state that I was 
paired with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. FLercurEr] 
only on the question of the repeal of the State bank tax, and | 
make this statement to explain the vote just now cast. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. BUNN. I yield to the gentleman. 

UNITED STATES COURT-HOUSE, BALTIMORE. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up the joint resolution( H. Res. 172) reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; and | 
ask that the resolution and report be read. 

The SPEAKER. That requires unanimous consent. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as fdllows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. i72) granting full permission to the State of Mary 
land and to theseveral State courts within the city of Baltimore to occupy 
the old United States court-house in the city of Baltimore for the period 
of five years. 

Whereas consent to the acquisition by the United States of the title to the 
ground upon which the old United States court-house in the city of Balti 
more was erected was given by the State of Maryland by the act of the Gen 
eral Assembly of said State, passed at the session of 1356, chapter 176; and 

Whereas by said act jurisdiction over the said ground was ceded to the 
United States Government, reserving, nevertheless, to the State of Mary 
land concurrent jurisdiction over said ground so far as may be necessary tc 
authorize the service thereon of process issued by any court or officer of said 
State and the punishment by said State of crimes thereon committed; and 


The 
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Whereas the said old court-house building is not now occupied or needed 
for any purpose by the United States Government; and 

hereas pending the construction of the new court-house in the city of 
Baltimore, for the use of the State courts within said city, the State of Mary- 
land desires to obtain the privilege of occupying said old United States 
court-nouse building for the purpose of holding therein the sessions of the 
State courts within the said city; and 

Whereas at the time the United States was acquiring title to the square 
bounded by Calvert, Lexington, North, and Fayette, streets in Baltimore city, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon a Government building to contain the 
post-office and the United States circuit and district courts, the mayor and 
city council of Baltimore made a gift to the United States of two lots of 
powane forming part of the said square, valued at over $50,000: Now, there- 

ore, 

Be it resolved, etc., Thatfull permission be, and the same is hereby, granted 
to the State of Maryland and to the several State courts within the city of 
Baltimore to occupy the said old United States court-house building for the 
period of five years from the time such occupation shall begwh, for the pur- 
pose of holding the sessions of said courts therein, and that during said 

riod concurrent jurisdiction, so far as is necessary, over said property 

6, and the same is ey; ceded to the State of Maryland for said purpose, 
80 that the sessions of said courts in said old court-house building may be 
during said period fully legalized. - 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the word: ‘' legalized,” in line 13, on page 
2, and insert the following: 

Provided, however, That said building shall be kept in goes repair, and be 
insured to a reasonable amount for the benefit of the Uni States, allat the 
expense of the State of Maryland, and that said building shall. at the end of 
the period of five years, be returned to the United States, bY the said State 
of Maryland, in as good condition as at the time it was received by the said 
State of Maryland. 

And it ia further resolved, That the act of Congress approved July 9, 1890, 
providing for the sale of said building, be suspended for and during said 
term of five years. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I would like to have the report 
read, and that will explain the joint resolution to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without ebjection the report will be read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will explain this. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Marylane. Mr. Speaker, the object of this 
resolution is this. The legal business of Baltimore city has 
grown to such an extent that the old building is insufficient to 
conduct the courts. Weown asquare of ground just opposite 
the United States building on which the city is about to erect a 
new court-house building. While they do that they have no 
place within the business center of the town in which to hold 
the courts. 

The Government ownsanold building which has been ordered 
to be sold, but which has not yet been sold, and our people ask 
permission for a cession of jurisdiction. The Stateof Maryland 
ceded the ground to the United States, and we ask for a reces- 
sion of the jurisdiction for a period of five years, and for the use 
of that buildin , until we can build a court-house suitable for 
our purposes. It will not cost the Government anything. The 
resolution provides that the building shall be insured and kept 
in repair at the cost of the city, and our people will be very 
much hindered if we can not have this cession. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Would thisendanger the new Gov- 
ernment building in any way? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir. Both buildingsareof 
granite. There is no danger of that kind. 

Mr. REED. To let you have this building would prevent the 
execution of the order of sale. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Itwould suspend the operation 
of the order for that time? 

Mr. REED. What is the building worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not think the building 
would ever bring the Government much, because it is of such a 
character that it is of no use to anybody. 

Mr. REED. But the land under it is valuable, I suppose. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The land belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and it will have it when the building is taken away. 
The difficulty about the case is this: When the Masonic Temple 
burned down in Baltimore some time ago, the Secretary of the 
Treasury allowed the Masonic fraternity to use this building, 
and we have no jurisdiction and can not have it without the 
adoption of this resolution. 

r. REED. Do you expect to Rey any rent? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We agree to insure the build- 
ing and keep it in as good repair and return it in as good con- 
dition as it isin now. The Government does not ask any rent, 
and I think ought not toask any. When the new building was 
erected the city of Baltimore ceded to the Government $50,000 


' worth of real estate as an encouragement towards building the 


new court-house and post-office. 

Mr. REED. Is this worth $50,000, land and all? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The land belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. REED. But what is the land worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We donotwant theland. We 
want only the jurisdiction. 


Mr. REED. But if you take the building it seems to me asif 
you will have to take the land that it stands upon with you? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. . 

Mr. REED. Well, what is the whole thing worth? 

Mr. .ALBOTT of Maryland. Of course the land is valuable. 
We only ask the use of the building for five years. We do not 
ask the land. 

Mr. REED. But do you not want to take the land with the 
building? [I aughter.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Then you want both the building and the land. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We do not want to own either 
of them. 

Mr. REED, No; but you want practically to own them for 
five years. 

Mr. TALBOTT. We want to occupy them. 

Mr. REED. Well, what is that worth? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I can not say. 

Mr. REED. I should like to know what is to be the cost of 
this donation that is asked. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It is not such a donation as is 
going to affect the Government very much. 

Mr. REED. Of course the gentleman understands that we are 
not economical over here, but I simply wanted to know the ex- 
pense of this donation so that my friend from Indiana {Mr. HoL- 
MAN] might interfere in case the Government was likely to suf- 
fer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. I do not believe the Govern- 
ment would ever get a dollar of revenue from the building, even 
if this resolution were not adopted. 

Mr. REED. Then you think it really amounts to nothing, and 
you so inform the gentleman from Indiana? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It amounts to a good deal for 
our people. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I suppose the land is worth a hun- 
dred thousand or two hundred thousand dollars, but what the 
gentleman from Maryland proposes is, as I understand, that we 
merely posteene the time for the removal of the old building. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is all. 

Mr. TAYLORof Indiana. Has this resolution been referred 
to any committee? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, sir; it has been referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and re- 
ported unanimously. I will state that the matter was referred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who replied that the Depart- 
ment had no objection to the adoption of the resolution, and 
suggested the amendments as to keeping up the insurance, keep- 
ing the building in repair, etc. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I understand, a law has already been 
enacted providing for the sale of this property. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, sir; and the Secretary 
recommends that the execution of that law be suspended for the 


me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will not the Government lose the interest 
for five years on whatever amount the property would bring if 
it were sold? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The law authorizes the sale of 
the building for old material. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is not proposed to sell the land, then? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir. 

; Mr. DINGLEY. And the Government does not need the build- 
ng? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Notatall. The pesperty is a 
part of the surroundings of the new post-office building. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. But the question is, Does the law 
authorize the sale of the land? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, sir; only of the building. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It occurred to me that in the present con- 
dition of the Treasury we are hardly in a situation to be donat- 
ing a considerable amount of property to the State of Maryland. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You only donate to us the use 
ofa building which has been ordered to be sold. 

Mr. DiINGLEY. Butif the sale of the building be postponed 
we lose the interest meanwhile on the amount which it would 
bring. ' 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Frankly, I do not believe this 

roperty would bring very much if put up at auction to-morrow, 
Le the simple reason that the material if sold would have to be 
taken away and it could not be used for any building except one 
of this nature. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Isita brick building? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, agranite building. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have the impression that the Government 
of the United States is a little more needy just now than the 
State of Maryland. 
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Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. The city gavethe Government 
$50,000 worth of real estate when this building was put up. 

Mr. HULICK. Is the building used for any purpose now? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. For no purpose whatever. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
erationof the jointresolution; which was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and iv was accordingly read a third time, 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


POLICE FUND OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEARD, by unanimous consent, reported back favorably 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. 
7238) making permanent provision for the police fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 


WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD. 


Mr. HEARD also, by unanimous consent, reported back fa- 
vorably from the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill 
(H. R. 6953) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad” approved May 17, 1682; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LYNCH, for this evening’s session, on account of busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. GEISSENHAINER, for one day, on account of public 
business under resolution of the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUNN. I now renew the motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of 
business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I pre- | 
sume, if this motion be voted down, it will then be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself intoCommittee of the Whole 
for the consideration of _— ge bills. 

The SPEAKER. If the House does not desire to go on with 

rivate business it will vote down this motion. and then it will | 
in order to go on with public business. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BUNN, it was 
rejected; there being—ayes 60, noes 79. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. HOLMAN, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. O’NEIL 
of Massachusetts in the chair) and resumed the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6913) making appropriation for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
now taken up for consideration by paragraphs under the five- 
minute rule, and that when the provision in regard to schools 
and the provision in regard to Indian bonds 

Mr. COOMBS. And the provision in regard to the New York 
warehouse, 

Mr. HOLMAN. And as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CooMBs] suggests, the provision in regard to the New York 
warehouse—that when those propositions are reached they be 
passed over and that four hours of debate be allowed upon them | 
after the bill is otherwise completed. This arrangement will 
facilitate business somewhat. 

Mr. COX. What time is proposed to be given to the pro- 
vision in regard to Indian bonds?. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The proposition is that the three measures 
I have named be allowed four hours. 

Mr. REED. That only amounts to about an hour apiece. 

Mr. COX. Ido not want to lose any rizht to raise at the | 
proper time the point of order that the provision in regard to 
those Indian bonds is new legislation and not in order on this 
bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I take it for granted that as to all these 
propositions the right to raise points of order will be reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hot- 
MAN] asks unanimous consent that general debate on this sub- 
ject be considered as closed and that when the bill is otherwise 
concluded, the provisions in regard to Indian schools, Indian | 
bonds, and the Indian warehouse at New York be taken up and 
four hours be allowed for debate on those subjects. 

Mr. REED and others objected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest, then, as a compromise, five hours 
instead of four. 
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Mr. SICKLES and others. Say six. 

_Mr. HOLMAN. I presume that gentlemen will not occupy 
time unnecessarily, therefore I consent to the suggestion of six 
hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition as 
modified, substituting six hours for four hours? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lobject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire 
to occupy the floor at this time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I donot desire to be recognized now. 
I desire to say will be under the five-minutes rule. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we listened toa 
speech, which, while it ostensibly came from a member of the 
House, and was seemingly directed to some provisions in the Indian 
appropriation bill, it was manifest that the real intention was not to 
speak to the provisions of that bill, but to bring into the discussion 
entirely extraneous matters, in orderto submit them to the attention 
of the House. For myself, I should be perfectly content to leave the 
administration of Indian affairs to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with his able assistant, as well 
as to the members of the Committee on Indian Affairs of this House. 

I think there was no warrant and there certainly was no occasion 
for much that was said in reference to that particular matter on 
yesterday. For instance, it was sought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the House that informationshad been asked from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs upon the subject of the Indian contract 
schools, which was obtained with very great difficulty by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LinTON], whereasthe factsare thatthe very 
information which he laid before the House is contained in the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated last September, 
printed last December, and accessible to every member of the House 
and to the general public. It may be found on pages 626, et seq., of 
the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1893. 

Instead of the ‘Indian Bureau being in ignorance,” it was the 
gentleman himself who was ignorant, and instead of seeking infor- 
mation, he was seemingly endeavoring to create a grievance against 
the Assistant Commissioner, because “ he was told” that Gen. Arm- 
strong ‘‘ was a zealous member of the church which has its head- 
quarters upon the Tiber.” The words in quotation were interlined 
in pencil in the gentleman’s speech, the manuscript of which I have 
since seen. At this point in the gentleman's remarks, after the 
extract had been read at the Clerk’s desk, and after he had yielded 
to questions from Mr. Brostus, Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Mr. W1iL- 


What 


| SON of Washington, and answered each of them, by permission of the 


Chair I asked: Will the gentleman allow a question? His answer 
was: “I desire to proceed in order without further interruption, 
Mr. Chairman.” The statement obtained by the gentleman was 
read as ‘‘abbreviated.” Garbled would have been a better word, 
for in the gentleman’s manuscript the words at the head of the 
statement, ‘‘the number contracted for, the rate per capita per 
annum,” are stricken out; thus making the statement show specific 
appropriations for specific schools, instead of payments of so much 
for each pupil taught. 

As to the objections made to the particular sections of this appro- 
priation bill mentioned by the gentleman from Michigan, I shall not 
go into that matter at any great length, first, for the reason that I 
am not especially familiar with the subject, and at the same time it 
seems to me that the gentleman from Michigan, not having any real 
knowledge upon the same subject, might well have left that discus 
sion to gentlemen who did have the knowledge and information, and 
were thus able to inform the House upon the subject. 

But I have at hand the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, containing a report as to the very schools which the gentle- 
man undertook to talk about, and remembering what he said, that 
these schools were not up to the standard of the Government schools 
and were not effective, I shall call your attention very briefly to a 
few extracts taken from the same book to which I have referred, and 
which is accessible to all, viz, the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for 1893. 

I first call your attention to the report of Capt. Robe, ofthe Twenty 
fifth Infantry, who was the acting Indian agent at the Fort Belknap 
Agency. In reference to the school there he says (page 189): 


I was present, July 17, at a portion of the closing exercises of the St. Paul's mi 


| sion school at the Little Rockies, and was favorably impressed by what I saw 


and heard. The children made a good showing, creditable to the educational 


| character of the school. 


Deeming the schools of the highest importance, they shall receive close atten 
tion and every assistance in my power to promote their success during the coming 
year, and I hope to make a more detailed and satisfactory statement concerning 
them a year hence. 

St. Paul’s Mission school is that under contract with Rev. Baltha- 
ser Feusi, 8. J. whose name seemed to displease the gentleman from 
Michigan. ; 

Again, Ralph Hall, of the Devils Lake Agency, says (page 250): 

The only school at present on this reservation is the Fort ‘Totten Indian indus 
trial training school, under the management of Superintendent W. F. Canfield. 


This includes the school in charge of the Gray Nuns. Most of the children of 
school age who are well attend these schools. 


The next report I will read is from the Sac and Fox Agency, 
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Oklahoma, The report from this agency in reference to the mission 
school there shows (page 263) : 


SACRED HEART MISSION. 

This is acontract school situated about 65 miles south of the agency, with a 
capacity to accommodate from 100 to 150 pupils. The contract usually awarded 
is about 50 pupils. The school consists of two departments, St. Benedict's Col- 
lege for boys, and St. Mary's Convent fer girls, conducted, respectively, by the 
‘‘ Benedictine Fathers’ and the “ Sisters of Merey,’’ under the supervision of 
Rev. Father Duperon, a very able superintendent. The buildings are elaborate 
and in good condition, the improvements having cost about $100,000. The con- 
duct of this institution is very systematic, and its scientific management has done 
much to develop the resources of the country in the way of diversity of farming, 
gardening, and fruit-growing. 

Next I call attention to the report on page 297, in reference to the 
Episcopal educational institution at Rosebud Agency, South Dakota, 
and shows what has been done in that regard, The report, made 
by J. George Wright, Indian agent, speaks as follows: 

The two mission boarding schools mentioned are: St. Mary’s Mission boarding 
school, located on Antelope Creek about 15 miles east of the agency, owned and 
conducted by the Protestant Episcopal Church, under charge of the Rt. Rev. W. 
H. Hare, and supervised by Migs Amelia Ives, a most estimable and capable lady 
who has devoted twenty-two years to Indian work, and assisted by an able corps 
of earnest and refined lady assistants. This school, built in 1885, is a model and 
imposing building for the purpose intended, with accommodations for 50 pupils. 
The enrollment has been 51, with an average attendance of 40. All expenses for 
maintaining this school are borne by the mission, the Government furnishing 


rations, also needed clothing for the children under treaty stipulations, but which 
do not provide for their entire wants... 


This is also a contract school. 

Again, on page 302, a similar, yea \better, report is made of St. 
Francis School, and also on page 323, in reference to one of theschools 
(the De Smet Mission) and one of the persons named on yesterday, 
and if the gentleman from Michigan were alittlemore familiar with 
the history of the world and of Christian cizilization, and more fa 
miliar even with Webster’s dictionary, he would have had some 
knowledge and information as to the names embodied in this report, 
which he had read yesterday. In reference to the mission school 
at the Colville Agency, Washington, this report (page 323) says: 

Father Charles Mackin, the superintendent of the DeSmet Mission School, is a 
very estimable gentleman, and he has a thorough practical knowledge of what 
is required in the education of the Indian youth. The scholars attending those 
schools during the past year have made wonderful progress not only in their stud. 
ies in tho schoolroom, but on the school pam, Se care of stock, and in the work- 


shops as well. In my judgment, the girl's school, presided over by the Sisters of 
Charity, can not be excelled in any public school in the surrounding country. 
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As an industrial school it has been a great success; and will, I predict, ever con- 
tinue so long as the fathers and sisters have charge. 


How much better it is to get information about a matter from peo- 
ple who know what they are talking about than those who do not. 

On page 626 will be found identically, word for word, the list of 
names of the schools and the amounts _ with the exception of 
the names of the teachers; the identical information the gentleman 
says he obtained with considerable difficulty at the ‘‘ Department, ” 
meaning of course the Indian Bureau, It is set forth in fullin this 
report from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Now, a word in reference to these contract schools. They have 
been maintained by private charity. They represent investments 
of about $1,500,000. Ever since Gen. Grant, in 1869, invited the dif- 
ferent religious denominations to assist in the care of the Indians 
contracts have been made with different schools, and more contracts 
have been made with Catholic schools than others, for the reason 
that the Catholics had more schools, and the Government has ob- 
tained in this way at least as good results in the matter of educa- 
tion, and better results in the matter of expense, than have been 
obtained in the Government’s own schools. 

The other denominations have built very few schools, and that 
is the additional reason why some other denominations recently 
have withdrawn application for portions of this fund. But I shall 
print a table in my remarks showing the appropriation for eight 
different years, the amount of appropriations made to different de- 
nominations, and for the maintenance of pupils at different schools; 
and for 1894 these appropriations are divided up very much in the 
same manner that they have been heretofore. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Running back to about 1869, 

Mr. WEADOCK. The gentleman from Indiana says I might go 
back farther. Of course, with his long experience and his entire 
familiarity with these matters, he is better informed than I am. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This present policy was inaugurated in 1869. 

Mr. WEADOCK. In 1869, as eet it, during the Adminis- 
tration of President Grant; and the question has not been whether 
these children were taught to be Quakers, or Methodists, or Pres- 
byterians, and I do not care whether they are taught the one thing 
or the other. They will be all the better for it; and there was no 
occasion, as I shall endeavor to explain, and to prove to you later, 
for the speech that was made to be made upon this question. 

The following tables show the appropriations for the different 
years named and to the different schools for 1894: 


TABLE 8.—Amounts set apart for various religious bodies for Indian education for each of the fiscal years 1887 to 1894, inclusive. 




















{Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, page 19.] 














| | | 
1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. | 1891. 1892. } 1893. 1894. 
i | i 
| } 

Dies 2.5559 cukshhbnai ares bontabadactnentchescnceud $194, 635 $221, 169 $347, 672 $356, 937 $363, 349 $304,756 | $375,845 | $378,845 
Proshyterian . .....~ 22-0 -neeeecececcceceen seeecenecseececenccesess 87, 910 36, 500 41, 825 47, 650 , 44, 850 44, 310 80, 090 80, 090 
CARNE. nconss vaccine abiadoplnnnaebe pibaiinancandiaaphehatelal 696 26, 080 29, 310 28, 459 27, 271 29, 146 25, 736 6, 25 
Martinsburg, PD. cncccsecescensoscusvessa Secccecervccccceseceescoss 10, 410 7,500 ot) Ji. eee te ae ed a sak bn we dlenuaineenpewbeneceece sot 
Sindeeh Teetnins BGR. .. ...c20cswcenessowoesaceseeenesuheesnqneve 4,175 BP Wit va wins a celogisne cccnceé i baneoeeans ie huale odpe das neae Sa aaee 
TE... lo sbunn i swauedena’ cotiginainniahiiebunhinde +aieaaaiae 1, 890 8, 690 18, 700 24,876 | 29, 910 23, 220 4, 860 | 7, 020 
OR i aiden cetaceans iiwedeowuanns secedeces suddsveccoccccsccoccce ee 27, 845 14, 460 23, 383 23, 383 | 24, 743 24, 743 10, 020 10, 020 
SAienERA.. < - ss svintstadiabesuiiete cobinnamedabianiickd. winlad dasaaiadel 3, 340 2, 500 8, 125 4, 375 | 4,375 4, 375 | 8, 750 3,750 
Dee lateWR, OBl .. annccccecenesssrcences ge encene oseeceacese wesnnees SD teen dpbendeneuindncsne bicutlecedédesatwels shad staan ets cg ataie ie teccsinmas Seen s eddy eos 
Unitarian ....... aia tndinsete: iota abatiretiemanidealaaer esa ieetaese 1, 350 5, 400 5, 400 6, 400 5, 400 5, 400 5, 400 5, 400 
Lutheran, Wittenberg, Wis . .........c2cc. scccccccenccevcccccceccesleceesccccecs 1, 350 4, 050 7, 560 9, 180 16, 200 15, 120 15, 120 
OR GMRIRA, 53. <i.) auidut oes dbdenaliaiererin Sk ceubbadbiotanibt Mpubiaaiaeoaadoe ables dae ken 2, 725 9, 940 6, 700 RE ie ee 
Mra. Ly. 1. Daggett ...ccccncosaccccccccccessecnccncesconcccnccucces(susencsscceslows ccs ccccss| cccccscccccsloccccscascoslecsccs scence] sccccccccccs WED [ads cecncccss 
Bilas TAWA cc no snnncd co nqquchedeasacwinnakdcnsendatsdovesens neces desman cnaneeinandes cvsc+e 275 600 1, 000 2, 000 2, 500 3, 000 
Appropriation for Lincoln Institution ..........-...--.+.0+00-+-++- 83, 400 33, 400 83, 400 83, 400 83, 400 83, 400 33, 400 83, 400 
Appropriation for Hampton Institution. ............-..--..+-+-e-++ 20, 04¢ 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 20, 040 

SUEAL.. «:-~ sn os 'senenecegimareeenvacsiinidenag bonnie ast, a4 | 376, 286 | neni 562, 640 570, 218 611, 570 anen | 512, 435 

Discontinued. 


+ This contract was made in 1892 with the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As that organization did not wish to make any contracts 


for 1898, the contract was renewed with Mrs. D, 


t. 
Of the total, $512,435, the sam of $177,790 is pay appropriated by Congress to be devoted to specified schools. 


Appropriations for 1894. 


No. of |Costfor 
pupils.| each. Amount. 


CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 





St. Boniface Industrial School, California ............. 100 | $125 $12, 500 
Holy Family, Blackfeet , Mont ...... eeconcense) ~ Ree 125 12, 500 
St, John’s University and Henediot’s Academy ...- 100 150 § as aia onal 
St. Paul's Industrial School, Minnesota... ............ 100 8°, 000 
St. Ignatius Mission School, Montana................. 300 150 45, 000 
St. Joseph's Normal School, Indiana. ..............---- : Be Tieoeecek 8, 330 
Kate Drexel Industrial School, Umatilla Reservation, 

QAR in nncnctccnecennksneounes anon enh unewaneeencanes 60 100 6, 000 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Cherokee Training School, North Carolina....... dnape 80 167+ 14, 560 
sr EES <anncusdnevalbiene tinal anuns 250; 167 os 
eR oi ee EE cin es onpacetbinnpestnniainial mis enteneel:. ae 100, 000 
Caren CiRy, BOY ....5..0cecccvcsccccccccccccuae evecce 125 167 25, 375 
EROOOR. Bills oF 50 nuth ncecéodaamecscvencencanstveseuecd 850 it 61, 950 
i, FS | ee a 150 29, 150 
Fort Majave, Ariz ..............ccncsesccsccceecvecees 150 167+ 28, 000 


Appropriations for 1894—Continued. 


Amount. 


No. of |Costfor 
pupils./ eaeh. 


erent f eects epee a | | 


OTHER SCHOOLS—continued. 











ee Ee, ids aupeant euaseusens 240 | $167+| $44,580 
a in atc maeeaananss diabenssegeneycesces 350 167+ 61, 950 
Greed Jumation, Colo... ..ccssccccrccccccccosccccccsce. 150 167+ 28, 235 
MRAM OR, WA once nc ns cannessnnccccccsscccccceccccces 120 167 20, 040 
Haskell Institute, Lawrenee, Kans.........-.....---.- 500 167+ 87, 000 
Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia ..... dil tnntanmdeae 200 167+ 33, 400 
Mount Pleasant, Mich ................ agiiienvpobestine 100 167+ 20, 700 
ee Lenn enn ann ~nn==~areeewane vee rabies neath 100 167+ 23, 200 
P A dikeawatbiksabobesteus EERE. 130} 167+] 80,210 
Pierre, 8. Dak........--..+---- tiiedsi secbnonninadinbe acti _ ier. os 
Industrial, Pipestone, Minn... ....... dinihiabiatirwatdin eum 
DriB ceoae-s dies jncsnhenienns aoanialinkennd 250 67+- 45, 250 
PEON EE, SOUR cn necencne ceesncmgesecenweccass pibens 150 67+ 28, 550 
Shoshone Reservation, Wyoming.....-. eopeeedisnccs os 125} 167+) 22,875 
I, TD, WER on csr db dndeacincs cheeses 100 167+ 19, 200 
White's Manual-Labor Institute, Indiana............ -| 60] 100 6, 000 
I ikhncccabbcaccesintks vessmntendl Dvistictbas ose dicted | 893, 245 








1894. 


At the threshold let me say that the remarks of the gentleman 
made yesterday were read, having previously been written and 
prepared, and every line of them was delivered from manuscript 
upon the floor of the House, so that there was no possible excuse 
for withholding that speech from the Recorp. And yet the only 
information that we have this morning with reference to what was 
said is two lines: e 

Mr. Linton withholds his remarks for revision, and they will appear hereafter. 


They are not in the possession of the official reporters of the 
House. The gentleman declined to yield to me for a question, after 
he had repeatedly done so for others; and I would very much pre- 


fer, before replying to him, that I should have before me in unques- | — _—— 
| the soul-stirring, Christian-like doctrines which were enunciated 


tioned form exactly what the gentleman did say. And when his 
speech is published, I trust that we shall have it word for word as 
the gentleman read it on the floor of the House, as it has been pre- 
pared for him; for I think I shall show to the satisfacticn of this 
Iouse that it was prepared for him, and that he is simply here the 
mouthpiece of an organization about which I shall have something 
to say hereafter. Now, so far as the schools are concerned—— 

Mr. LINTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Not now. 

(On June 9, after I had spoken, the gentleman from Michigan 
said to me that he wanted his remarks of the 8th instant to appear 
in the Recorp on that day, the 9th, and I find he is correct in that 
statement, the delay being without his fault.) 

(The interlineations in the gentleman’s manuscript are all in the 
same hand, and that, apparently, a woman’s hand. They are inva- 
riably more offensive than what the gentleman evidently had in- 
tended to say. For instance, the note appended to tlie table on 
page 5929 of the Recorp (which table is not taken from the report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but from some publication, 
and is not correct) is in this handwriting. 

Thestatement in the gentleman’sty pe- written manuscript (RECORD 
page 5931), ‘‘ The ex-Commissioner was right in calling a halt,” is fol- 
Soul by an interlineation in the same hand as the other, as follows: 
‘‘Upon the present nefarious system.” 

On page 5928 of the RecorD, the words “ foisting upon the people 
of this country the schools of a Jesuit age, that do not belong to the 
civilization of to-day.” The word Italy is preceded by the inter- 
lineation “ poverty stricken.” 

On page 5932 of the RecorD, the gentleman’s phrase ‘‘ one aggres- 
sive church” is followed by the interlineation ‘“ whose ruling power 
is in a foreign land.’”’) 

Now, so far as the schools are concerned, I shall take no further 
time with reference to them. This is not a question in the interest 
of the education of the Indian. This speech was not made for the 
purpose of inviting the attention of the committee or of the House 
to what would benefit our Indian wards. It was simply a part ot 
the un-American, illegal, traitorous, lamentable operations that we 
have had from an oath-bound secret political society forsome time in 
this country, and J desire now to address my attention to that matter. 

We have not been kept im the dark about the operations of these 
people recently. I want to call your attention to a letter dated on 
the 8th day of May, written by a man that we have heard of before 
in this House, R. H. Pratt of the Carlisle school. He is lamenting 
that any appropriations are made for the purpose of maintaining 
Indian children in Catholic schools. Before 1 come to that, how- 
ever, let me say this: The remarks of the gentleman yesterday 
were opened with a note of alarm, that the time had come when 
we ought to call a halt against the union of church and state. 

Every intelligent man upon this floor, every intelligent man outside 
of this room, knows that in this country there is no union between 
church and state, and under the Constitution of the United States 
and under the constitutions of the States there can be none. But 
it was set up here as “‘a man of straw” for the purpose of alarming 
the country, for the purpose of endeavoring to attract to a certain 
idea an attention and an importance which it does not deserve. 

The Constitution of, the United States provides that no religion 
shall be established, and I want to see none established, by the Gov- 
ernment, or under any changed Constitution, — not.care whether 
it is my own or that of anyone else; and here, let me say, that I am 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church. I havea perfect right to 
besuch. Iam guaranteed and defended in that right by the Consti- 
tution of the United States and by the constitution of my own State, 
and thanks to the intelligence and liberty-loving people of America 
it is imbedded in the constitution of every State in the Union; and 
I would have been better pleased perhaps to have heard a reply to 
these aspersions from some one not belonging to this Church. 

Not having heard it,I am resolved they shall not go un- 
answered. But the question rises above that of membership in any 
ehurch. It is a question in which Presbyterians and Baptists and 
Quakers, men of any religion and men of no religion, are interested, 
because it concerns the fundamental right of every American citizen 
to worship God as he sees fit, and to have none of his political 
rights impaired by any society, secret or open, in direct violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. Istand here to-day simply 
for those rights. I stand combating in whatever form it may appear 
any que toinfringe upon the rights of any of my fellow-citi- 
zens, whether they be Hebrews, Christians, or Pagans. Theserights 
of conscience are their private rights, guaranteed to them by the 
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Constitution of the United States, which every man of this House is 
oath-bound to support. 

Now, let us see why this speech of yesterday was made. Refei 
ring to the letter of Capt. Pratt, to which I have called your atten- 
tion, he says to his correspondent: 

I send you two slips « overing the actio 


i n of the Episcopal bishops and of the A. 
P. A. Society within the past few days. 


. Tam sure that the Methodist General 
Conference took some like action. The bill will be up for discussion probably the 
last of this week. 1s it not possible in some authoritative way the expression of 
the Methodist body on this line can now be brought to bear directly on Congress? 


In pursuance of that, and in pursuance of an article which ap- 
peared in the News, of this city; on the 26th day of May, we have 
had the pleasure yesterday of listening to the able, the eloquent, 


upon this floor. The News said: 


‘WHAT A. P. A.’S ARE DOING.—SEVERAL ( 
HERE.—THE MEMBERS ARE CLOSELY WATCHING THE PROGRESS oF 
FOR AID TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.—MEMBERSHIP SAID TO BE INCREASIN VERY 
RAPIDLY, BUT FEW ARE WILLING TO AVOW CONNECTION WITH THE OLDER 
rhe following in this city is in touch with members of Congress from diffe: 

sections, who, if they do not belong to the A. P. A., are considered by that | 

fit men to look after their plans in Congress. ¢ 
We see who they have to look after their plans in Congress. 
About the first broaching of the matter in the House of Representatives was 

the presentation last fall by Representative Weapock of a memorial from Mr 

Youmans against the seating of W. 8. Linton from one of the Michigan districts 

when the assertion was make that Livron owed his election to the iniluence of the 

A. P. A. in the elections. The matter was referred to the Committee on Ele 

tions, and if ever it is brought into the House again Mr. Liyron in all probability 

will make a speech, in which he will take the opportunity to detail some of the 
purposes and methods of the A. P. A. ; 


OUNCILS OF THI RDER BSTAI IED 


LEGISLATIO 


In the mean time, while this propaganda is in progress, the member ship in this 
city are watching the progress of legislation upon the Indian appropriations bill, 
by which $108,000 are specifically set aside for the schools under Catholic in- 
fluences, though it is claimed by the A. P. A. that it is possible, under the pro 
visions relating to contracts, that between $400,000 ond $500,000 may be appro 
priated in that direction. , 

Now, this on its face states what 1s not true. The Indian appro- 
priation bill does not appropriate a single dollar for the mainte- 
nance of any school, It does not appropriate a single dollar for the 
maintenance of any religion. It provides that a certain number of 
Indian children may be clothed, fed, taught, and trained at different 
schools, which are specified. 

What more. 

If the item appropriating moneys for Indian schools under Catholic influence 
was not eliminated in the Committee of the Whole,an effort would be made to 
place every member of the Honse on record, and, he added, “they will hear from 
the A. P. A.” 

They are threatening us now: 

Which holds the balance of power in all Congressional districts. 

Why, we had it stated here yesterday that this society numbered 
a million of men and thousands were joining daily. This is the same 
crowd of fanatics that sent telegrams to the Republican convention 
of 1892 that they mustnot nominate the greatest Republican that ever 
lived in this country since Abraham Lincolna—James G. Blaine. 
They say here that we “ will hear from the A. P.A.” Inthe Colum- 
bus, Ohio, district they propose to defeat our friend Mr. Ourmwarrr. 

Now they are drawing the line against men simply because they 
belong to one particular church, and if this threat of a political or- 
ganization is encouraged or is permitted to be maintained among 
the American people the time will come when they will endeavor to 
proscribe every man, be he Republican or Democrat, unless he sub- 
scribes to their doctrine and identifies himself with them either 
secretly or openly. But I take it that the people of this country 
have too much intelligence to ever permit that to come to pass. 

The article states further: 

He alluded to the most recent elections in Ohio and Indiana, to the results in 
New York State and the city of Brooklyn, as indications of the growing influence 
of the A. P. A. 

What is this A. P. A. institution? The American Protective Asso- 
ciation. I hold in my hand a printed copy of the memorial filed in 
this House last October in reference to the seat of the gentleman 
from the Eighth district of Michigan [Mr. Lryron]. This gives the 
five different oaths that a man must take before he becomes a full 
member of this institution. This oath is word for word the same 
as it has been published very often in this country. I will also 
speak of these oaths in full later on. It was published in different 
publications throughout the United States, and here we have it 
stated in this petition to be an exact copy. 

Exuisir A.—(YOUMAN's MEMor! 
THE OATH IMPOSED. 


AL.) 


I, —_-— ———.,, do most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear, withoutany 
mental reservation or evasion, that I will not reveal anything that I have seen or 
conjectured to any person in the world not entitled to know, and then only insuch 
manner as I may be justified after satistying myself of the right of him or them 
to receive it; and even then not to reveal even unto them more than I am allowed 
from instructions from the order so to impart; further, that I will not reveal, 
impart, or convey, by word, deed, act, sign, mark, figure, or letter, either indi- 
cated or written, upon anything plastic, solid, or traceable, in any manner or 
nature whatsoever, anything which I may see, hear, or discover in connection 
with this order, to any person in the world who is not personally known or has 
been vouched for me as a member in good standing in this order by some friead 
whom I know to besuch. I furthermore swear that I will not revee., cisclose, or 
in any manner make known the name, person, or individuality of any member of 
this order, either by word, sign, or otherwise, whereby the membership of this 
order may become known to any person not a member of the same 
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I turther swear upon my sacred honor as a man, breathing, living, and having a 
belief in the existence of a Deity and an immortality, that I come not here as a 
spy for my own ends, or in the interest of any other person or persons as their 
epy, neither do I come here out of idle curiosity, but with an earnest desire to 
associate myself with those who ere striving to save the commonwealth from 
the perils which threaten to destroy it. I furthermore swear that I do not come 
to gain admission here for the purpose of divulging to any society, organized or 
to be organized, of any nature whatever, or to any theological institution, col- 
lege, or class whatever, nor to any church organization, more especially the 
Roman Catholic Church, of this or any other country, nor to any priest, bishop 
or cardinal, archbishop or the pope of Rome, or his agents or confréres, any of 
the parts, fractions, present or future, of the secrets, works, doings, discussions, 
orders, obligations, business, words, or signs of this order, whereby the same 
may become known. : 

To all of which I most solemnly e¢wear in the sight of just heaven, and the call 
of my conscience, so help me Most High Maker of all, and if I have falsely sworn 
or perjured my soul, may God punish me as I deserve. Amen. 


OATH NUMBER TWO, 


r— ——-—, do most solemnly promise and vow that I will always deal 
justly with my fellow-men, that I will measure out to him his equal and just por- 
tion of that which belongs to him of right to demand of me; that in the relations 
of life I will be just and equitable, as an employer or employé, or as a counsel, or 
as a judge, or as a juryman, or in the capacity of an arbitrator, in any and all of 
these will I be faithful to do and perform to the utmost of my ability, so help me 
most merciful God, and may He measure out to me as I do to others, with His 
keenest vengeance, should I knowingly or wittingly violate this, my solemn obli- 
gation. Amen, amen, amen. 


Now, I will ask the Clerk to read oath No. 3, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OATH NUMBER THREE, TAKEN ON A DAGGER. 

I, ~ do most solemnly promise and vow that I will not make known 
to anyone in the broad world, upon the land or upon the sea, anything that I may 
hear, see, or discover in this department at this time, or at any future period, in 
the least jot or tittle, unless directed by proper authority to confer this degree or 
communicate this work to a regularly organized and recognized body of the Amor- 
eans, and neither to any of them unless duly advised of the genuineness of the 
body to be so instructed. I farthermore promise and swear I wiil, to the best 
of my ability, preserve the purity of the ballot at any and all elections; that I 
will discountenance frauds and impositions by arts and tricks upon the people. 

I furthermore peunes and swear that I will maintain a rigid enforcement of 
the oe of honor and honesty 8t political usurpation and oppression ; 
that I will maintain and defend the Government of the United States and the 
government of the State in which I live against foreign invasion, against a for- 
eign foe, national or ecclesiastical; against rebellion, treason, or the foes of good 

vernment, and in order to do so I promise my money, lands, and even my life; 
that I will forever renounce and abjure any foreign power, prince, potentate, or 
ecclesiastical power whereby the sams aT n any way conflict with my rights as 
a citizen, or my rights of conscience, and, if need be, I will take up arms, and by 
opposing, end them. I furthermore promise and swear I will ever make it the 
aim of my life to keep the church se te and distinct from the state, to the end 
that the state may not be made subservient to promote the interests of some 
sirong ecclesiastical power, and by its influence crush and oppress the people. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Iask the Clerk now to read oath No. 4. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OATH NUMBER FOUR. 

I do most solemnly promise and swear that I will always, to the utmost of my 
ability, labor, plead, and wage a continuous warfare against ignorance and fanati. 
cism ; that I will use my utmost power to strike the shackles and cbains of blind 
obedience to the Roman Catholic Church from the hampered and bound con- 
sciences of a priest-ridden and church-o; proceed people: at I will never allow 
anyone, a member ef the Roman Catholic Ch to become a member of this 
order, I knowing him to be such ; that I will use my influence to ote the inter- 
est of all Protestants everywhere in the world that I may be; that I will not em- 
ploy a Roman Catholic in any —— can a the services of a Protestant. 

I furthermore promise and swear that I not aid in building or maintaining, 
by my resources, any Roman Catholic Church or institution of their sect or creed 
whatsoever, but will do all in my power to retard and break down the power of 
the Pope, in this country or any other ; that I will not enter into any controversy 
with a Roman Catholic ‘upon the subject of this order, nor will I enter into any 
agreement with a Roman Catholic to strike or create a disturbance whereby the 
Catholic cmployés may undermine and substitute their Protestant coworkers ; 
that in all grievances | will seek only Protestants and counsel with them, to the 
exclusion of all Roman Catholics, and will not make known to them anything of 
any nature matured at such conferences. 

furthermore promise and swear that I will not countenance the nomination, in 
any caucus or convention, of a Roman Catholic for any office in the gift of the 
American people, and that I will not vote for, or counsel others to vote for, any 
Roman Catholic, but will vote only for a Protestant, so far as may lie in my power. 
Should there be two Roman Catholics on opporite tickets I will erase the name off 
the ticket I vote; that I will, at all times, endeavor to _ the political positions 
of this Government in the hands of Protestants, to the entire exclusion of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of the members thereof, and the mandate of the Pope. 
To all of which I do most solemnly promise and swear, so help me God. Amen, 
amen, amen, 


Mr. WEADOCK,. Now, Mr. Chairman, this oath, in exactly this 
form, appears in the place to which I have referred. It also 
appears in & Tz able article written by Rev. Washington Gladden, 
a Congregational minister of Columbus, Ohio, and published in the 
Century Magazine of March of this year, a portion of which article 
I shall have read in the course of my remarks. 

_ these oaths were also published in the St. Paul Globe, Nov. 6, 
1894. 

Before I proceed to the fifth and last oath of this organization I 
want to call attention to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, with which gentlemen are all doubtless familiar; but 
in order to have the exact language appear in this connection, 1 will 
read them : 

Article 6, paragraph 3, of the Constitution provides that— 

No religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public 
trust under the United States. 

And the first amendment to the Constitution adopted prior to 
1792, and now more than a century old, provides that-— 


Congress shall make no lew respect: an establishment of religion 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. pens = a 











The constitution of Michigan provides that— 

The Legislature shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or political rights, 
privileges, and capacity of any person on account of his opinion or belief con- 
cerning matters of religion. 

ere these plain and fundamental constitutional principles 
with the oath of the American Protective Association, and it will 
be seen at once that it is directly opposed to them. 

This is especially true in Michigan, when the member of this asso- 
ciation swears (?) to do a thing which the constitution forbids the 
Législatureto do. Every man who holds an office in Michigan takes 
an oath to support the constitution of the State of Michigan. Any 
citizen of this country who takes the oath of the American Protec- 
tive Association takes a traitorous obligation and is guilty of a 
moral perjury. 

North Carolina, where the Mecklenburg declaration of independ- 
ence was proclaimed, ordained in her constitution that ‘secret 
political societies are dangerous to the liberties of a free people 


j and should not be tolerated ;” and Prof. Bryce, in his American Com- 


monwealth, says all bills of rights in the several State constitu- 
tions provide for full freedom of religious opinion and worship and 
for the equality before the law of all religious denominations and 
their members. ‘ 

Now I call attention to oath No. 5 of this organization, or rather 
to a part of it; which reads as follows: 


OATH NUMBER FIVE. 


I hereby denounce Roman Catholicism. I hereby denounce the Pope, sitting 
at Rome, or elsewhere. I denounce his — and emissaries, and the diabolical 
work of the Roman Catholic Church and its Pope. Amen, amen, amen. 


And I wish particularly to call attention to this, remembering 
the eoremens of the Constitution of the United States and the 
similar provision of the constitution of every State in the Union: 


Zz. , in the presence of Almighty God and these witnesses, do solemly 
promise, declare, and swear that I will ape and defend the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitution of the State of Michigan, and I will use 
my best endeavors to keep all Roman Catholics out of office. I will not know- 
ingly vote for, nor appoint, nor assist in ae or appointing any Romar Catho- 
lic, nor any person sympathizing, ae or indirectly, with Roman Catholics to 
any tical position whatever, and in all public or political actions will be gov- 
erned by the principles of this order. 

I will opeae all efforts of Roman Catholics to in any way obtain control of our 
public schools or use public funds for sectarian purposes, and will ever maintain 
the great ae of constitutional liberty an agen of civil and religious 
liberty. I will never reveal any of the signs, grips, words, passwords, or other 
mysteries of the order, or the names of any of its members, or its numerical 
strength to the uninitiated. I will hold these principles above my party, affilia- 
tions. I will always give a brother of this order a preference in all matters of 
business and also in my act of elective franchise, all things aa ual. I will 
make prompt reports to the chief recording secretary of every initiation made by 
me. 1 will advocate the principles of this order. I will use my best endeavors 
to initiate all true men in this way, and help spread the order. 

All things I voluntarily promise, declare, and swear (or aflirm) without hesita- 
tion ons mental reservation, or any self-evasion of mind in me whatever, so help 
me ; 


Mr. Chairman, I read once ofa colored woman who attended a revi- 
val meeting with a great deal of assiduity and with great profit in a 
spiritual way. She had got religion. She was converted. But she 
had had some difficulty with another young colored women on the 
plantation and before she became united with the church she pro- 
posed to go down and “ have it out” with this young person that 
she could not agree with, so she could thereafter live in peace. 
Her mistress remonstrated with her and said that it was not the 
right thing to do, that it was not the Christian way to act. ‘ You 
are going to unite with the church,” sho said, “and you ought to 
forgive and be at peace with everybody.” ‘‘Dat’s all right, missus; 
’se been thoo’; I’se done got religion; I’se gwine to jine the church, 
put I'll scald dat ni ger first.” [Laughter.] So with these people. 
They will support the Constitution of the United States which pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious test for office, they will sup- 
port the constitution of their own State which makes the same 
provision, but all the time they are secretly oath-bound to vote for 
no one and to employ no one who is a member of a particular church. 
Now, I go farther in this matter, and I call the attention of the 
House to a circular issued by the advisory board of the A. P. A. of 
Saginaw in the State of Michigan. The secretary or chairman of that 
advisory board is now one of the national officers of this organiza- 
tion. ‘This circular was issued in the last campaign. I ask the 
Clerk to read what I have marked. 
The Clerk road as follows: 








OFFICE OF THE ADvisorRY BoarRD, 
Sacinaw County, Micu., 
Saginaw, EB. S., November 4, 1892. 
To ALL TRUE AND LOYAL PROTESTANTS: 


Friends and Brethren: It having come to our knowledge that certain circulars 
are being distributed throughout the counties of Tuscola, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
and Clin’ 


(which com’ the Eighth Congressional district), which willfully 
and distort the actions of WILLIAM S. LINTON (a candidate for Con 
from that ct), in his official capacity as a member of the water board of the 


city of Saginaw, we think it our duty to a worthy and faithful brother and friend 
whe is being maligned that these false statements should receive our officialatten- 
tion, ete. 
¥ F.P.P. 
wee , C. 'T. BEATTY, 


hai Advisory Boa inaw County. 
ee ry Bere. RDWARDS. 
Assistant Secretary. 








1894. 








Here we have the advisory board of this organization issuing this 
circular, signed by the chairman with his seal of office, a man who 
is now one of the national officers of the A. P. A. organization, 
speaking of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LInToN] as ‘‘our 
worthy and faithful brother and friend,” and proposing to make 
explanations in regard to some part of his official conduct. The word 
“friend” has a particular signification in this connection. When a 
member of the A. P. A. wishes to enter the “council” he shall— 

Approach the outer door, alarm the sentinel and give him the term word, which 
ia ‘** Peace.”’ 

Then approach the inner door, give raps, which will be answered by the same. 
The wicket will then open and to the person in charge you will give the permanent 
word, which is ‘‘ Ohmor.” 

Then, question: ‘‘ Who sticketh closer than a brother!” 

Answer: “ Friend.” 

Now, I think it will be seen that I was justified in saying that 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LINTON] it was not a ques- 


tion of the welfare of the Indian schools, it was not a question of | 


whether the Indian children should be maintained at these schools 
in fairness and decency, as the Government ought to maintain them, 


but it was a question of responding to the sentiment represented | 
by the ‘advisory board” of this organization, an organization which | 


we are told numbers two millions, and which is bringing matters 
in this country to a ‘crucial test.” I ask the Clerk to read now 
from the Century Magazine for March of this year a portion of the 
article to which I have already referred, written by Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, an eminent Congregational minister and well-known 
writer of Columbus, Ohio, in reference to this same organization. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Volume 25, page 789: ; 

The year of the Parliament of Religions witnessed a most discouraging out 
break of religious rancor in the United States. It is the ancient feud of Protes 
tant and Romanist, and the new form which it has taken is worse than the old 
Know-nothingism. The animus of that party was ostensibly its opposition to 
foreigners; the present movement is directed solely against the Roman Catholics. 

The time seems inopportune for such an outbreak. The occupant of the —_ 
throne is perhaps the most enlightened and the most progressive pontiff who has 
ever occupied that throne: the whole policy of the church under his administra- 
tion has been tending toward a reconciliation with modern civilization, thus in 
effect reversing the tendencies of the preceding. reign; the right of the people to 
rovern themselves under republican forms has been distinctly affirmed by Pope 
Tee XLII; his deliverances upon the social question have manifested a large 
intelligence and quick human sympathy; and we are told by those who ought to 
know that the Pope is not alone in this liberalism—that he 1s heartily supported 
by the whole curia and by public sentimentat Rome. This is the administration 
which the anti-Catholic zealots have chosen to attack; it is in the presence of 
these hopeful movements of the Roman ecclesiasticism that they are seeking to 
uncover the smoldering embers of religions animosity. 

Several secret orders are taking part in this crusade. Just now they are very 
strong in Ohio and in Michigan, and in all the States farther west. I learn that 
many of the local governments in eastern Michigan are in their possession; in 
some portions of Ohio they have been able to control municipal elections. In my 
own county at the last election every man but one on the county ticket of one 
of the parties was reputed to be a member of une of these orders. It was also 
said, during the ree. that a large proportion of the legislative candidates 
of one of the parties belonged to this order. 

The methods employed by these orders in gathering their adherents seem to be 
tolerably uniform. The campaign opens with the furtive circulation of certain 
documents. The first of these is generally a paper entitled, ‘ Instruction to 
Catholics.” It is printed in the form of a leaflet and handed from one to another. 
The first copy which was placed in my hands was supposed by my informant to 
be a veritable letter of instructions issued by the Roman Catholic authority, a 
eopy of which had by some secret means been obtained. bd 

n the newspapers of the order this document is also kept standing. The 
headlines under which it commonly appears are such as these: ‘Instructions to 
Catholics; Platform of the Papal Party as Laid Down by the Pope; Pecci's 
Hands Busy in American Affairs.” After a preamble addressed “To Our 
Beloved Children in the Faith,” these hierarchs are made to say: ‘‘We here 
announce and publish the following platform of principles or orders from the Holy 
See.’’ The document bears the official signature of eight archbishops, with the 
eounter signature and confirmation of Cardinal Gibbons. It is said to have been 
‘“lecreed and ordered by the Provincial Council at their session, August 5, 1890.” 
Those in whose hands this document is placed are thus seers to regard it asa 
veritable official utterance of the highest Roman Catholic authorities in this 


country. Here, now, are a few of the counsels which Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
tia Ireland and their compeers are represented as giving to American Catho- 
1c8: 


‘“We view with alarm the rapid spread of educated intelligence, knowing well 
that wherever the people are intelligent the priest and prince can not hope to live 
on the labor of the masses, whose brains have been fertilized with our holy cate- 
ehism. That in order to restore the order of things that made the reign of Greg- 
ory the Seventh, of holy memory, so glorious, the people must not think; that is 
a privilege that belongs only to the Pope. who by Divine right is the only Ps 
appointed by God to do the political and religious thinking of this world. We 
view with alarm the rapid diffusion of the English language. It stands before the 
world as the tongue which has for 300 years ever been opposed to our holy church 
and those who speak it have been foremost in assailing the holy see. 

‘We are opposed to any system of schools that teaches the youth more than 
the Roman catechism, or that teaches the young to think—it is unnecessary, a 
wast» of time and money, when the Holy Father has been appointed by God, es- 
postehy at the Vatican council in 1870, to do the thinking of this world. There. 

‘ore, we call upon our subjects to do all they can to break down and destroy the 
free public schools of this Protestant nation, which has compelled us to set up 
and maintain at great expense parochial schools to defend our faith, thus lessen- 
ing the incomes of the clergy. 

“In order to find a for the many thousands of the faithful who are 
coming daily to swell the ranks of our catholic army, which will in due time pos- 
sess this land, we must secure control of all the cities, railways, manufactories, 
mines, stexm and sailing vessels—above all, the press—in fact, every enterprise 
requiring labor, in order to furnish our newcomers employment; this will render 
it necessary to remove or crowd out the American heretics who are now employed. 
You need not hesitate; it is your duty todoso, You must not stop at anything 
to accomplish this end. There are many ways to consult your father confessor, 
but ‘be careful to do nothing that will create scandal.’ ” 


I now ask the Clerk to read that portion of the article referring to 
XX VI——376 
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the alleged order that alt Protestants are to be murdered on the 5th 
day of September. 

A Member. This vear? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No, last year. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Then the time has gone by. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes, sir. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps it was ‘a continuing order.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

We proclaim the people of the United States to have forfeited all right to rule 
said Republic, and also all dominion, dignity, and privilegos appertaining to it. 
Ve likewise declare that all subjects of every rank and condition in the United 
States, and évery individual who has taken any oath of loyalty to the United 
States in any way whatever, may bo absolved from said oath, as alvo from all 
duty, fidelity, or obedience, on or about September 5, 1893, when the Roman Catho- 
lic Congress shall convene at Chicago, Ill., as we shall exonerate 
all engagements; and on or about the feast of Ignatius I 


[ Laughter. ] 


from 
yola, in the year of our 


them 


| Lord 1893, it will be the daty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found 


within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

This document has been published in many of the anti-Catholic 
newspapers; in some of them it has been kept standing weck by 
week, for months at a time; in leaflets and handbills of e 
form it has been distributed throughout the whole country. 

The Christian Advocate, of New York, pronounced it a trauspar 
ent fraud. 

Writing of the A. P. A. oath, Rev. Mr, Gladden says: 


very 





The cardinal obligations of this oath are two: (1) A promise never te favor or 
aid the nomination, election, or appointment of a Roman Catholic to any politica! 
office. (2) A promise never to employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if the 
services of a Protestant can be obtained. The evidence that the oath of the 
order contains these two obligations is abundant and conclusive. Sane and rep 
utable men, members of the order, in controversy with me upon the subject, have 
acknowledgéd this; and the challenge to men of known veracity to come forward 
and deny it has not been accepted. If the oath is not substantially as published, 
such a denial would violate no obligation. 

In the light of this oath, which every member of the A. P. A. takes with his 
hand upon his heart, we must interpret those outgivings printed in the newspa 
pers. When he says that heattacks noman’sreligion so long as he does not intrude 
it into polities, we explain his saying as well as we can, in view of his oath, that 
he will not employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if he can obtain the services 
of a Protestant, and that he will never countenance or aid the nomination, ele« 
tion, or appointment to public office of any Roman Catholic. Not a word is said 
in this oath aboutany distinction between Roman Catholics who attempt to make 
their religion an element of political power and Roman Catholica who do not; 
Roman Catholica, as such, are sweepingly proscribed. And when the champion 
of this order tells us in the newspapers that he is ‘‘in favor of preserving consti- 
tutional liberty,’’ we must bear in mind that he has sworn to violate the first 
principle of American constitutional liberty, which forbids discrimination against 
men on account of their religious belief. The Constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘‘ no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States."’ All the State constitutions em 
bedy the same principle. The oath of the A. P. A. binds its members to appl} a 
religious test to every candidate for office—to give political office to none but 
Protestants. This is what they mean when they say that they are ‘in favor of 
preserving constitutional liberty.”’ 


Mr. WEADOCK. I now ask the Clerk to read the other portions 
of the article which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That in this year of grace a secret political society, built on such foundations of 
forgery, and bound together with such an oath, should be sweeping over the 
land like the Russian Mp mers is certainly a fact for patriots and Christians to 
ponder. The depth and densiiy of that popular ignorance which permits the use 
of such documents as I have cited is certainly appalling. 


* * * . 


* 

This eminent gentleman is not alone in his condemnation of this 
dangerous conspiracy. The Protestant ministers of 
repudiate the A. P. A. 

The following statement, which has been promulgated by the Protestant min- 
isters of Columbus, Ohio, ‘‘ in the interests of truth and decency and common hu 
manity,”’ is at once a courageous and a prudent utterance. They add that the 
statement is also made in ‘‘the interest of Protestantism,” and this is strietly 
true. It is to the interest of any honest man to clear himself and those whom he 
represents from the imputation of harboring a thought of sympathy for the pur 
poses of such an organization of infamy as the A.P.A. It will go far to reestab 
ish a shaken confidence in Protestant friends and neighbors and to convince those 
who have suffered that the men who would deprive Catholics of liberty, reputa 
tion, the right to labor, and even life itself, are neither representative nor repu 
table men in the community or in the Protestant churches. 

UNEASINESS AMONG THE IGNORANT. 

The undersigned have learned, through various sources, of a state of anxiety) 
amounting almost to a panic, in many of the communities of this region, over an 
apprehended uprising of the Roman Catholics to ravage the land. The following 
extracts from a letter written by a reputable physician living near the center of 
Ohio will give seme idea of the state of feeling existing in many places 

‘“We have been, and are still, having an excitement in our usually quiet town 
in regard to the Catholic question. There is not a Catholic in the entire town 
ship; but a large number of our people are intensely stirred up, some almost pros 
trated with fear, afraid that the Catholics are about making a wholesale attack 
upon Protestants, killing and plundering and destroying our schools and churches. 
Of course it obtains the strongest foothold among the ignorant and unthinking, 
yet it seems to cause great uneasiness and fear among many of the more intel{i 
gent. Copies of the Columbus Record have been distributed here with its alleged 
etter of Pope Leo, in 1891, and with the other statements, with which, of course, 

ou are acquainted. * * In what way can this feeling be allayed? Will you 
sindly aid me? Is not that alleged letter of Pope Leo's which is continually 
paraded in the Columbus Record a bare-faced forgery! Is it true that every 
ashes in the Columbus schools was a Catholic a year ago until the A. P. A. took 
it in hand? In your opinion, are the Catholics arming and contemplating a war 
with the Protestants?” 

CONFESS SHAME AND HUMILIATION. 

Thus appealed to, we should be false to every impulse of justice and manliness 
if we did not promptly and unequivocally respond. We are not in sympathy with 
Roman Catholicism as a system. Doctrinally and ecclesiastically we are Pro- 

| testants in our deepest convictions; it is because we are Protestants that we ere 
ashamed and humiliated by the kind of warfare described in this letter. Is re- 
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ply to its questions and (o many similar inquiries we wish therefore explicitly to 
Bay: 

i, The alleged letter of the Pope, to which reference is made, which calls upon 
the faithful to rise and exterminate the Protestants, and which has been kept 
standing in many newspapers and scattered broadcast throngh the community by 
means of leaflets and handbills is a forgery. 

2. The document entitled ‘Instructions to Catholics,” also widely published 
and disseminated, is another stupid forgery. 


CATHOLICS OCCUPYING PUBLIC OFFICES. 


3. From the clerk of the Colambus board of education we have the information 
that at present there are in the schools of Columbus 849 teachers; that of these 
33 are Catholics; that not 1 Catholic has been removed during the past year; 
that there may be 1 or 2 more now than there were a year ago. 

4. It has also been currently reported that 95 per cent of the Columbus police- 
men were Roman Catholics. A year ago, when this report was first put in cireu- 
lation, there were 112 men on the force, of whom 45 were Roman Catholics. We 
fiave this information from the former clerk of the police commission, who is a 
Protestant. There are now, probably, a few more Protestants on the force than 
there were & year ago. 

5. The statement has been freely made that all the county officers of Franklin 
County have long begn Roman Catholics. The truth is thatof the 20 county offi- 
cials whose names are in our city directory there are 3 Roman Catholics. One 
year ago there were 5. The statement that the schools and the offices have been 
overrun by Roman Catholics does not seem to be based upon facts. 


STORIES OF WARLIKE PREPARATIONS ARE LIES. 


6. The stories everywhere current about warlike preparations of the Roman 
Catholics are also baseless fabrications. Everywhere the most alarming tales are 
told about consignments of rifles to priests ; about the storage of arms in churches ; 
about the drilling of troops in the basements of churches. For all these stories 
there is nota salons fact toshow. We can not find that a — of evidence 
that any such preparations for war have been made or even thought of by Roman 
Catholics. Lf any such evidence existed it would surely be produced. Several 
churches thus suspected, in other places, have been searched, with the hearty 
cooperation of the priests in Some and not asigu of warlike implements has been 
found. Our Roman Catholic neig bors, though suffering grievously under these 
wicked slanders, are quietly going about their daily work, waiting for this epi- 
demic of prejudice and passion to abate. It is not Hkely that their love for Prot- 
estants will be increased by the experience through which they are now passing; 
but their patience under this trial been exemplary. 


A COWARDLY PANIC. 


May not we venture to add that this antipapal amie is utterly unmanly! Out 
of the 70,000,000 of our population the Roman Catholics claim only 9,000,000 or 
10,000,000. The capital of the oer is in far er proportion in Protestant 
hands. Is therean —o that 60,000,000 of Protestants, with most of the offices 
in their hands, with the bulk of the wealth of the nation in their hands, are going 
to be overrun and exterminated by 10,000,000 of Roman Catholics whose resources 
are so small? We trust that the Protestants of this country are not such a 
weak and cowardly generation that 1 Roman Catholic can put 6 of them to flight. 
We make these statements, let us repeat, not only in the interests of truth and 
decency and common humanity, but also in the interest of Protestantism. And 
we call upon all Protestant gentlemen, in every community, to acquaint them- 
selves with the literature which is being secretly disseminated among the igno- 
rant Protestants of their neighborhood, and to speak out about it as every man 
of honor is bound to do. If the purposes of Roman Catholics need for any reason 

be opposed or resisted, let us oppose and resist them like men. 
William E. Moore, pastor Second Presbyterian Church; A. E. E. 
Taylor, pastor Westminster eae ae Church; Francis A. 
Henry, rector St. Paul's Episco Church; Alexander Milne, 
ponte Plymouth Congregational Church; William H. Scott, 
*resident Ohio State University ; Edward Orton, professor in Ohio 
State University; Samuel C. by, professor in Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Henry Stauffer, r ower © tional ae: 
R. 8. Lindsay, pastor twood Con, ati Church ; ch 
ard R. Graham, reoter Church of Good Shepherd; James Poin- 
dexter, paster Second Baptist Charch ; Wash on Gladden, pas- 
tor First Guaphgetanal Church; D. Fisk Harris, minister St. 
Clair Congregational Chapel; William M. Jones, pastor First Uni- 
versalist Church; C. H. Rohe, pastor Trinity German Lutheran 
Church; Richard T. Swain, Westerville ; George H. Schodde, pro- 

fessor in Capital University. 


Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a specimen of 
a circular containing the letters which make, with apparent omis- 
sions, the word Catholic, which may be plainly seen as I now hold 
it up— 


CA HO IC 


YSLOV AUUC BOTIM. 
KONN EMOO.XWOSZL 
oP Bae. 


{in red ink.) (in red ink.) 

and containing also a lot of letters str tegether, havi - 
ently no henlinedion whatever. Attached to this is a fe Fay so 
Rey. Frank.A. O’Brien, ef Kalamazoo, Mich., one of the most intel- 


ligent and respected ministers of that State. He isa member of the 
Catholic Church; but ple of the town in which he lives will 
agree with me in what I say concerning him. He incloses this cir- 


cular in a letter, which I will not take time to read. He states that 
this circular is a specimen of theusands of such cireulars which are 
distributed at ni ‘im the dark, ander doorways, in order to 
frighten people with the idea that some terrible thing is to be car- 
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ried out and Protestant citizens are to be murdered. The object of 
this circular is very plain; you can make it out from these leading 
letters. He states that through the circulation of this document 
and similar ones many people have been almost driven to a frenzy. 

These peaceful gentlemen, these Christian gentlemen, these gen- 
tlemen 80 anxious that there shall be no union between church and 
state, the gentlemen who tell us that a “crucial time has come in 
the history of the American Republic,” and that bloodshed is threat- 
ened, are the secret assassin-like agents for distributing such irre- 
sponsible threats for the purpose of frightening their ignorant 
followers, or persons who, whether ignorant or not, may think there 
is something in these threats. This is the means resorted to for the 
purpose of keeping up this agitation—and for what? To disfran- 
chise politically, to ostracise socially, and ruin financially their 
fellow-citizens, because they belong to @ particular church. 

I have noobjection to aman because he belongs to a secret society. 
Some of the great societies of this country are secret. But their 
object is the mutual assistance of their members, the maintenance 
of their widows and orphans, the care of the sick and the burial of 
thedead. Ifsuch organizations have secret signs and passwords by 
which they can protect themselves against imposture, no fair-minded 
man can make any objection. 

But when men-have anything that is good for the people and wish 
it carried into the laws of their country, the place for bringing it to 
the attention of the people is in the open forum of public opinion, 
carried on by free, fair, and fall discussion—not by dark-lantern meth- 
ods, by methods which have been condemned time out of mind by 
the liberty-loving people of this country—agaiust which the ban of 
the Constitution Sie been firmly established and against which every 
man that is fair and right minded will raise his voice. If there is 
anything you have tocomplain of, bring it out; let us talk about it, 
and meet it. 

The gentleman says that many Caii:lics have been elected to 
office. I apprehend that no one of then\ “as been elected unless he 
has received more votes than the man why was running against him. 

I apprehend that if they are prominent in this place or that it was 
because the people of their respective localities or the country, as 
the case may be, desired to put them into office; and there never was 
a time in the history of this country when we needed men for an 
exigency that their religious affiliations were ever called into ques- 
tion. You did not ask McDonough, who first won for this country 
great naval victory on Lake Champlain, to what church he belonged. 
You did not ask Archbishop John Carroll, the great Jesuit, the friend 
and trusted agent of George Washington, himself, what were his 
religious affiliations. 

When Abraham Lincoln sent Archbishop Hughes to Paris on a 
delicate mission for the people of the United States to aid in pre- 
serving the Union, you did notask what religious denomination he 
belongedto. Nay, hisreligion was known, and hence he was trusted. 
When fighting Phil. Sheridan was fighting the battles of the Union 
at Booneville and Cedar Creek and Winchester during our late war, 
and in other places struggling to preserve the integrity of the coun- 
try, you did not ask his religious convictions. And, Mr. Chairman, 
you should not ask it of us now. It was not asked of Rosecrans 
at Corinth, or per or Murfreesboro, nor of Meagher at Fredericks- 
burg, nor Meade at Gettysburg, nor any of their brave followers. 

The Constitution says you shall not make it a test for public of- 
fice. 

I appeal to men here who served their country on the tented field 
in its time of danger, and ask whether the men of one faith were 
any braver or more patriotic or discharged their duties with more 
fidelity than those of another faith? I ask men who served under 
the flag of the country on the field of battle whether the men who 
differed with them in faith did not perform their duties as faith- 
fully as they themselves? I ask them to look through this broad 
land, in the Army, the Navy, and in civil life, and say whether or 
not the Roman Catholic does not discharge his duty in a public 
capacity and as a citizen in general as well as those who differ with 
him in faith. I claim no particular advantage by reason of that. 





We are one , and owe the same duty to our country. It is 
the fundamen inciple of our Government, and ought to be in 
all constitutions the world over, that the citizen shall have full lib- 


erty to pursue the dictates of his conscience as he sees fit. The 
Government of the United States has a right te, and does, exact 
from every citizen an oath of as and allegiance when he enters 
the service of the Government, but our duties as citizens are just 
the same, h no oath is taken. 
But the gentleman from Michigan told us we are going to have a 
igious war possibly. Now, in this same city of Saginaw, on the 
28th day of October, this same Mr. Beatty was president of a meet- 
ing at which some renegade was talking, in the hire ofthe A. P. A., 
oon a some of his fellow-citizens because they belonged to a 
icular church, and trying to sell obscenw literature, the bogu 
ete hinds all engaged ae ae stanol:thant 
particular kind are y in doing, eu 
peaceful Christian sentiments: 
ry ery eee toe 
rant that he will you with his 
ees 08 tet 2 $e in this city, that he would not 
dare to come here. a. as there 
are in this aud ve hund 


FatherChiniquy to-day in the city 








1894. 
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So, in the intelligent city of Saginaw there is a large meeting, and 
the chairman of the meeting advances the statement that there are 
five hundred armed men in the andience preparing to meet an imagin- 
ary attack with no one attacking them, noone paying any attention 
tothem. He says this, and right in this same place we have an alleged 
‘“Teverend” gentleman who, on the 3d day of March, 1893, is so ter- 
rified about the approach of the ‘‘war”’ which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Linton] prophesied—and he undoubtedly had the 
same thing in his mind then, as yesterday—that he did this thing. 
He wrote this letter: 

. Sacinaw, W.S., Micu., March 3, 189 
Cout’s PATENT FIREARMS MANUFACTURING ComPANY, Hartford, Conn.: 

Sirs: Lam chairman of a committee appointed to purchase a large amount of 
rifles and revolvers, somewhere between 100 and 5,000. We do not wish to deal 
with a middleman, but direct with the firm. It will be for your interest to deal 
with us. Please send me a catalogue and your lowest price for cash with order 
for from 100 to 500 or more, and nearly as many revolvers as rifles. Can you fur 
nish them on short notice? Hoping to hear from you by return mail, I remain, 

Yours, respectfally 


Rev. IRA CASE. 


This man of peace, this man, we will presume, of intelligence, 
this man who has had the advantage of living in this great free 
country, who has had the privileges of our great system of public 
schools, which ought to be maintained and perpetuated, who has 
studied the gospel of Christ, we will presume, sends an order to 
the Colt Fire Arms Manufacturing Company for from 100 to 5,000 
rifles and revolvers. 
kill everybody in the Sunday school to maintain it! 

This gentleman was charged in a large public meeting in Saginaw 
with writing and sending this letter. The letter was produced. 

He was detied to bring a libel suit. He did bring a libel suit, 
claiming damages at $20,000, and then abandoned the suit. 
not the only case of the sort. 

Why, in Toledo they were so carried away by this thing that they 
ordered a lot of arms there, and they did not pay for them. [Laugh- 
ter.}] Asuit was brought against aman named Ostrander, who had 
ordered the arms, and that developed the whole matter, that the 
A. P. A.’s feared that a revolution was coming. 

The mayor of the city of Toledo had purchased a Winchester 
rifle a little more expensive in pattern than the plain, common 
citizens had, and some of the commissioners of police had also pur- 
chased rifles, arming themselves against this projected revolution. 
And what for? For the purpose of giving apparent credence to the 
infamous lies which the parties at the head of this organization 
had cireulated in order to deceive innocent people, because when 
they would see men arming and preparing themselves to meet some 
alleged danger it would perhaps convince them that some danger 
was coming. ; 

When I print my remarks—and I shall endeavor to print them 
promptly, though I speak without notes or manuscript—I shall 
quote more at length to show just exactly what they did here. I 
will refer now to the Toledo Commercial of the 28th of February, 
1894. This, let me say, is a Republican paper published in the city 
of Toledo—the mayor also belonged to that party, so it is not parti- 
san—and about a column is given to the full details of this proceed- 
ing, and now I quote the article in fall: 


A MINE OF DYNAMITE. 


The remarkable revelations coming to light in reference to the arming of the 
American Protective Association in this city present the most absurd and ridicu 
lous episode in our history. It is only necessary to read the comments of the out- 
side papers to learn that the whole country is having the laugh on Toledo. Infor- 
mation thus far obtained by the public indicates that last September about three 


He is bound to have peace, if he has got to | 


| 





spired the most terrible and bloedy tragedies with which the human race was 


| ever afflicted. Had aconflict once been precipitated, either through tho impru 
dence of the Catholics or the A. P. A., where would it have ended} And here is 
} presented another seriousconsideration. The youngman who is mayor of Toledo 


charge of the militia of the city, and is at the head of the police department 
| he is a sincere believer in the A. P. A 


is apparently also the leader of the A. P. A. o As mayor he also has 
It 
‘ _ if he is impelled by the same wild fanati 
cism with which he has inspired his followers, it may well turn pale the 
every citizen of Toledo to contemplate the far-reaching and terrible consequences 
of any sort of a« 1ce conflict that might have occurred and was like 
at any moment during all these days and weeks since the fir rf 

But really it is m Inde that the n 


rganization. 


' } ‘ 
cneex of 





y to occur 
last September 
nyor was himself inspired 





re charitable to conc 





| by the same fear and fanaticism that ruled his followers than to accept the other 
| theory. 

Did he honestly belic that there was to be an uprising of the Catholics to 
murder every A. P. A. in Toledo? Was} onestly inspired by the s fanati 
cism and fear that ruled the other Did he honestly think that is well for 

| his followers, many of them poor, hard-working men, sadly in need of neces 

| saries of life for their little children, to squander ney to 

| arm and equip themselves against an imaginary fo« Chis does eom sible 

| Itis incredible thatthe mayor of Toledo, a city of 125,000 people 
could have been so lost to reason and common sense, and it mt 
accept the other theory. 

| Is it possible that ho could work his followers up to this wild si of fear l 
fanaticism, so dangerous to tho peace and safety of the city, in ord : 

| his political fortunes? Is it possible that he could lay this mine of nar 
under the city, liable at any moment to explode, scattering ruin and dest n 

every side, for no other purpose than to promote his own seltish aims! It 

| = belief that he could encourage his followers, most of them poor, | st 
1ard-working and well-intentioned citizens, to throw away vast sums of mone ) 
purchase arms and ammunition to fight a foe that he knew did not exist Lhis 
was taking the bread from the mouths of hungry little children. Is the mayor 


This is | 








of Toledo a wild fanatic or is he a dishonest, unscrupulous schemer, who, to 
advance his own selfish interests, was willing to defraud his deluded followers 
and to encouzage a condition of affairs likely, at any moment, to deluge the city 
with blood? While the world is langhing at Toledo, our awn citizens recognize 
the serious aspect of the situation 
TOLEDOS A. P. A.—-MAYO? MAJOR ONE OF THE FIRST TO BI AR I 1 EI 
CATHOLI 
LoLepo, Ono, F j 
Che suit heard in a loeal justice's court on Wedneaday last of A. J. Rumme 
| dealer in firearms, against G. W. Ostrander and others, members of Co L Ne 

2 of the American Protective Association, has revealed the fact that amo 
those who purchased Winchester rifles wherewith to repel an anticipated ir 
sion by Catholics last Labor Day was Hon. Guy G. Major, mayor of this city 
Mr. Major, in fact, was one of the first to come to the front and plank down #11 
foragun. The sale took place in the rooms of Council No. 2, A. P. A., the money 
being tendered by Mr. Major to the treasurer of the council 

Mr. Major did not deign to purchase a plain, ordinary gun, such as the privates 
would carry. He was the self-constituted general in the massacre booked for 
Labor Day, and he wanted something better, something more elaborat¢ Accord 
ingly he put up his 100 cents more than the common and got a Wink with 
an octagonal barrel. 

Among the others who obtained guns were Police Commissio Deville, Ja 
W. Caldwell, chairman ef the Republican city committee; Workhouse Sup 
tendent Brown; Joseph D. Batch, a prominent Fifth ward politician; Joseph Dx 
ville, W. C. Harris, G. Ostrander; and George H. Hay, Republican candidate f 
street commissioner. 

Ostrander declared on the stand in the justice's court that ‘there wer 
A. P. A.’s last August who were afraid to go to bed, fearing they wo 
tacked in the night by the Catholics. We expected the uprising to take p 
in Chicago, and prepared ourselves accordingly. We heard, also, that t 
a large quantity of arms concealed in the several Catholic chi ws of Te 


and once we came near getting out a search warrant. 


Now, I wish to refer to the method by which this institution 
proceeds. In the last campaign that I made for Congress the qué 


tion was, not whether I was for tariff reform or against it, whether 
I favored the State-bank tax or was againstit, whether I should 
vote for Cleveland or vote for Gen. Harrison, but the issue was 
made by this organization against my election simply on the giound 
stated in this oath. So, if I seem to take more interest in this mat 
ter than some others, it is because, perhaps, the situation has been 
| such as to make me more familiar with it 
Let me also say this in all fairness, that up to this time this 


thousand of our citizens were ordered to arm themselves with the most deadly | 


weapons known in modern warfare, at an expense of nearly $60,000, to fight an 
imaginary foe, that never once showed his head. Among the members of the A. 
P. A. there was apparently wild excitement, little short of a panic. 
shows that the fanaticism of the masses of the organization had been skillfully 
wrought up to a point where people honestly believed they were liabl 
slaughtered at any moment. 

The most prominent leaders of this wild, panic-stricken, fanatical army were 
the mayor and one of the police commissioners of the city, both of whom had 

urchased Winchester rifles of the most seerzees pattern. And all this time 

uring all those calm, serene, and peacefal days of last September, while this 
sangiainary army organized in secret, wild with fanaticism and fear, armed with 


The evidence : er — 
| itself with Democrats; and if is not a qu 
s to be 


the most deadly weapons of warfara and led on by the mayor of the city to | 


deluge our streets with seas of blood, they had not a single foe in all Toledo that 
dreamed of fighting anything or anybody. Was there ever a more sublime ex- 
hibition of ridienlousness? Was ever wild fanaticism carried to a more dan- 
gerous extent? The world is having the laugh on Toledo, but {8 our own | 
the remarkable and startling revelations coming to light 
aspect. They have a fearful significance. 
seerct, armed with the most deadly wea 
shows that there was wild excitement. 
been wrought up to a pitch almost bordering upon insanity. We not only have 
this evidence from witnesses in the case and from interviews with members of 
the A. P. A., but the fact that they deemed it nece to spend vast sums of 
money for arms and ammunition indicates the truth of all that has been said. 
It is evident that the association was worked up to the highest tension of excite- 
ment. 

The evidence shows and the facts indicate a delirium of fanaticism that was 
liable to burst forth at any moment. And had it burst forth, what then? Where 
would it have ended? What awful consequences may have been involved before 
its fury could be checked? ‘The cheek turns pale at the thoughtof the mine of 
dynamite over which we have been treading, that needed but a match to touch 
it off; a chance word spoken here or there, an altercation between a Catholic and 
an A. P. A. that might lead toa fight. We have not profited by the teachings of 
history if we have failed to note, in the conditions here, all of those same ele 
ments of fear, excitement, credulity, and fanaticism that in other times have in 


wople 
have a far more serious 

ere was this army organized in 
ms, ready for-war. The evidence 
© fanaticism of the members had 


society, for some reason or other, has very generally allied itself 
vith Republicans, but in some places it has endeavored to ally 
vith me; 
it is a question of the 
of every under 


tion of politics 
it is not a question of religion with me, but 
integrity of this country and of the right 
the Constitution of this country. 

Now what did they do in order to carry out their obligations in 
politics? They sent out a sample ticket like the one I show to the 
committee, and which I will publish in my remarks, in which « 
man is mentioned who is either a Roman Catholic or a ‘‘ Romanist 
sympathizer,” as they call them; that is one related or in any wav 
connected with a Romanist: 

Lientenant-Goy 
James P. Edwards 

Auditor-General 
Joseph A. Vannier 


citizen 


eT 


erno! 
R.5 


R 
Commissioner of State Land Office 
George T. Shaffer. R. 
Representative in Congress, Teuth Congressional District 
Thomas A. E. Weadock. BR 
Sherifl 
Michael Murphy. R 
Register of Deeds 
C. Will Howard. R 
Treasurer: 
James La Berge. 
Coroners 
Xavier B. Konkel. I 
Wiltiam H. Marph R 


S. 
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For instance, Lieutenant-Governor Edwards is marked “R. 8.,” 
Roman sympathizer. Although a Protestant himself, his wife is 
a Catholic. Joseph A. Vannier, candidate for auditor-general, is 
marked ‘‘R,” a Romanist, because he is a Catholic. 

Mr. TUCKER. On the ticket? 

Mr. WEADOCK. On the instructions to show what men should 
be voted for and who should be voted against. A sample ticket. 
George T. Shaffer, candidate for commissioner of the State land 
office, brigadier-general, and who went into the Army as a private 
soldier, a man who had one of the most magnificent records as a 
soldier of any man who went from that State, or any other State, 
was stigmatized as a Romanist, and they were not to vote for him. 
Your humble servant was marked as a man who should not be 
oe for, and so on, Michael Murphy, candidate for sheriff, and 
others. 

And these were not the only places in which they have done the 
same thing. 

I show you now [exhibiting] a sample of the instruction ballot 
sent out by the A. P. A. at the last State election in Hamilton County, 
Ohio. On the top it is headed, 

BEWARE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Put this in your pocket and take it to the polls with you on November 7th. 
Every name marked with a cross (+) behind it is a Catholic. Be sure you don’t 
vote for one. 

It gives the Republican ticket, commencing with William McKin- 
ley, and goes down from governor to justices of the peace. Joseph 
¥, Kushman, a candidate for justice of the peace, is the only man 
upon that ticket who has a cross opposite his name. 

Then we take the Democratic ticket, and Lawrence T. Neal, candi- 
date for governor, has a cross opposite his name. Mr, Neal, as I am 
informed, is not a Catholic, but he is marked with a cross. Next is 
Patrick McKeown, and he is marked with a cross. David Foiz is not 
to be voted for as senator, and Thomas C. McGrath nor Frank Burns, 
cundidates for representatives; nor J. W. Luhn for boardof control ; 
nor Michael Mullen and Anthony J. McCaffery as candidates for 
justices of the peace. ' 

They have not confined their attention to that place alone; for 
elsewhere and everywhere they use the same tactics. Now let me 
call your attention to still another matter in connection with this. 
In an interview Mr. Neal, just after the election, said: 

The new order known as the A, P, A. was the factor that most largely contrib- 
uted to the change in the votes of the remaining 5 per cent of the Democrats who 
voted the Republican ticket. 

Now, very recently, in the election held at Dayton a few days 
ago, to elect a successor to Mr. Houk, of Ohio, we have the same 
question again. I read from the New York World of May 2, 1894: 
BORG ELECTED TO CONGRESS IN THE THIRD OHIO BY FROM EIGHTEEN HUNDRED TO 

THREE THOUSAND—ONLY INFLUENCE OUTSIDE THE TARIFF WAS THAT OF THE A. P. 

A., AND THAT WAS FOR RATHBONE, 

Montgomery count ave its usua ublican plurality of 1,000. It gav 
McKinle lasé fall a Jurality of ‘ele one ¥ . Tr" 

The only considerable influence on the election outside of the tariff issue was 
that of the A. P. A. This was thrown against Mr. Sorg, so that it makes the 
vietory of tariff reform greater than appears in the returns. 

It has been said that in seaenermeny County the A. P. A. has great strength, 
swinging a vote of from 2,200 to 2,300. At the outset of the compas the Repub- 
licen committee sent a circular to every A. P. A. council in the district, assertin 
that Mr. Sorg was a Catholic. The result was that the county «vhere the A. Ee 
A. is strongest Mr. Sorg suffered most. 

Butler County, where the organization has comparatively little strength, went 
Democratic by about 3,100, by which Cleveland carried it. 

Now, then, sometimes this organization has to deal with a man 
who is brought into it under false pretenses; a man to whom they 
say the public schools are in danger, and they are endeavoring to 
prevent a union of church and state in this country, About the 
time that he finds out that is not true, he wants to get out of the 
organization. Remember the applicant is blindfolded. Every man 
sees him and he sees nobody until he takes these oaths. In order 
to find out what these people are doing, I found it necessary to take 
a great deal of pains to investigate what they are doing in the 
several eounties of my district, so as to find out what action they 
were taking, and hence learned something of their methods. I 
have here a clipping from the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, of 
the first week of October, 1893, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

It seems that M. D. Van Horn, of Denver, was misled into joining 
this organization, and after he whs elected mayor of that city he 
appointed a Roman Catholic to office, because he thought he was a 
competent man for the position of chief of police. The “ council” 
got together and dealt with Mr. Van Horn. They marked him 

‘ Jesuit,” and passed “ The traitor’s resolution” and sent it to him. 
In the body of the resolution is a cross, and underneath is some- 
thing like the shape of a grave or coffin marked “ Here lies a traitor.” 
I will send it to the Clerk’s desk and have these Christian “ patriotic” 
sentiments read; these resolutions, which bespeak such abiding faith 
in the greatness of American citizenship, to show gentlemen the 
tender regard they have in following a man, showing that their 
eT does not end with his death, but they pursue his body 
after being buried. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 

TRAITOR.—M. D. VAN HORN JESUIT.—THE TRAITOR'S RTSOLUTION. 

Whereas Marion D. Van Horn, an infamous member of this order, hath. contrary 
to his oath, said oath having been voluntarily, though perjarously and traitor- 


tak rene tenets of this order; and 
"Wh isens tall Van Horn hath totally disregarded his said obligation by an overt 
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ae to him and to us well known, and which has been in due form proven: There- 
‘ore 

Be it resolved, That said Van Horn be dishonorably dismissed from the councils 
of this order as a traitor and a perjurer; 

That a likeness of said traitor, with a copy of these resolutions, duly certified 
be sent toeach and every supreme council, eee lodge, supreme camp and grand 
commandery within the jurisdiction of the United States, as well as to each local 
council within the jurisdiction of this State, with a request that the same be read 
and that the name of ‘“‘ Marion D. Van Horn, traitor and perjurer,” be proclaimed 
three times at each of four consecutive regular meetings of such councils. 

Resolved further, That a pace or likeness of said traitor be prepared, 
bearing across the breast of said likeness a Roman cross, painted thereon, sur- 
mounted by the word ‘“ ‘Traitor;’’ said likeness to be draped in black and hung in 
our council chamber. . 

Be it resolved further, Vhat all communication, socially or otherwise, with said 
traitor and perjurer by any member of this order, do now forever cease; 

That in his joys or in his sorrows; in his popes orin his disappointments; 
awake or asleep; in health or in sickness; at his fireside or with his fellowmen, 
we ask Providence to grant one faint ray of conscience to quicken his Plutonian 
soul, so that he ro see himself as others see him. 

Be it further resolved, That when his carcass reposes in the arms of mother Earth, 
in whatsoever land, an unknown committee, duly appointed, shall perform its last 
rite in the name of this council, by marking the place so that all may know: 
“Here lies a traitor.” : 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be adopted by arising vote; that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to present a copy of these resolu- 
tions to said traitor in person. 

The News publishes a facsimile of the notice and resolutions adopted by the 
A.P. A. against Mayor Van Horn. The same were served on him by a commit- 
tee of three, of hich Silas W. Chaney and P. L. Palmer, the newly elected chair- 
man of the Republican county central committee, were two. 

Note.—The cross in above notice is blood red in the original. 


The Chicago Times of February 10, 1894, has a timely editorial on 
the political phase of the question: 

A DANGEROUS CONNECTION. 

The president of the so-called A. P. A. is quoted as having boasted that certain 
recent victories of the a party were due to the activity of the A. P. A. 
The worst enemy of the ee party could not do a worse turn to the party 
than to give to thia boast the widest publicity possible. It may or may not be 
true. There have beensome local elections whose results are more easily explained 
on this hypothesis than otherwise, but let the report once be spread abroad that 
the Republicans are in league with this secret and unpatriotic order and the days 
of the Republican party are numbered. 

It is a fact which some voters are slow to recognize, but which is demonstrable 
beyond a doubt, that the American people will not knowingly mix their religion 
and their politics. They may be fooled for a time or some of them may be fooled 
all the time, but, as Mr. Lincoln said, you can't fool all the people all the time. 
Sooner or later they will detect a know-nothing secret society in any disguise and 
immediatel7 thereafter they will jomp upon that society with both feet. They 
have done so in the t, they will continue to do so, partly because it is their 
nature so to do and partly because, being Americans, they have a profound 
respect for the American Constitution, with which all manner of know-nothing 
is absolutely incompatible. 

These facts are not set forth in the hope of converting the dyed-in-the-wool 
cranks who periodically come to the front wearing secret society marks and other 
devices for giving respectability to a dark-lantern campaign, but for the benefit 
of young an sonbtiiows citizens who may have encountered the A. P. A. at the 
outest of their political career and thought to make capital by joining forces with 
it. It can bring them nothing but discomfiture and defeat in the end. 

The New York Times is also doing good work in the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan has 


expired. 
r. WEADOCK. I should like five or ten minutes more. 

On motion of Mr. PATTERSON, by unanimous consent, the time of 
Mr. WEADOCK was extended ten minutes. i 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am asked what evidence there 
is that the gentleman who spoke on this subject yesterday [Mr. 
Linton] is a member of this organization. My evidence of that is 
the circular to which I have already called the attention of the com- 
mittee, and in order that every gentleman present may hear it I will 
ask the Clerk to read again the portion of it which I have marked. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ADVISORY BOARD, 
Sacinaw CovUnry, MICH., 
Saginaw, EB. 8., November 4, 1892. 
TO ALL TRUE AND LOYAL PROTESTANTS: 

Friends and brethren: It having come to our knowledge that certain circulara 
are being distributed throughout the counties of Tuscola, Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
and Clinton (which ane the Eighth Congressional district) which willfully 
and maliciously distort the actions of William 8. Linton (a candidate for Congress 
from that district) in his official capacity as a member of the water board of the 
city of inaw, we think it our ny | to a worthy and faithful brother and friend 
who is being maligned that these false statements should receive our official 


attention, etc. * 
[SEAL.]' Signatures as above. 


It will be observed that that circular states that William §. Lin- 
ton, a candidate for Congress in that district is “a worthy and 
faithful brother and friend” of this order, and that statement is 
made by the advisory board under the seal of the order. This 
original circular, as I said before, is in possession of the Clerk of 
the House and is taken from the memorial which is before the Com- 
mittee on Elections of this House. That memorial went to that 
committee on the 30th day of October, 1893. There has never been 
any denial that the statement just read was entirely true. It isa 
part of the oath which these men take that, if charged with being 
a member of the order, they shall deny it, so that, by the very 
terms of the oath itself, a denial amounts to nothing. — 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, this is not a question of Cath- 
olic or Protestant, This is not a question of party, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic. Here is an organization which, under the 

ise of “‘patriotism,” relying for its success upon ignorance and 
ad, and forgery, and moral perjury, seeks to set one class of peo- 
ple in this country against another, and I have spoken to-day for 
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the purpose of putting these facts before the American people, 
believing that if there is anything wrong, anything illegal, anything 
un-American, the best and the quickest way to show it up and to 
kill it is to turn upon it the bright light of public discussion. 

I believe that this country can not be maintained in peace and 
prosperity with any one class of our people set against another on 
religious issues. We should be all united, whether we belong to 
this or to that charch, or tono church. Whataver our religion or 
our politics may be, we should be united together for the purpose 
of maintaining this Government in all its institutions and all its 
integrity. The gentleman talks about a foreign flag. There is no 
man who thinks as I do that is in favor of any foreign flag. The 
gentleman might as well attack a cireus procession for having the 
flag of this or that country over its tent, as to find fault because, 


on some public occasion, as a matter of courtesy, the flag of this | 


or of that country is displayed. 

If there is a man here who was at Antietam or at Fredericksburg, 
or other bloody field, I will leave it to him to say whether he was 
not glad to see the green flag, and always with the ‘‘stars and 
stripes,” carried by brave men coming to the aid of the beleaguered 
union forces. No matter on what battlefield, no matter in what 
arena, in public or private life, upon the bench or at the bar, in the 
field or the workshop, we are willing to take our lot and part with 
you. We are American citizens. This is our country. We helped 
to maintain it and, God willing, we shall always help to maintain 
it; and if every man in this country, in this organization, or any 
other organization, will go as far as we will in defense of its insti- 
tutions, you will never have any union of church and state, and 
destruction will never come upon this, the greatest: and the freest 
and the best country on earth. Now, let us unite to keep it so, and 
frown down all such organizations as this that seek to make it other- 
wise. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. SICKLES. Iam with you on the green flag; I saw it. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I know you did, general. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those who were present during the closing 
hours of yesterday’s session and witnessed the onslaught of the 
‘tribe of Tammany” against Chicago, and who subsequently en- 
joyed the complete rout of that belligerent clan by the one lone 
brave of the Iroquois, my friend and colleague from Chicago 
[Mr. GOLDZIER], will hardly be entertained by anything that I 
can say in that city’s behalf, and I should indeed content to 
rest the case of Chicago right there were it not for the misstate- 
ments made in the very fulsome, if not logical, argument of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAUS], and again by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. ADAMs], and of which mis- 
statements—or misleading suggestions—I am bound, in the in- 
terest of the real facts in the case, to take notice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of supreme indifference to Chi- 
cago, so far as Chicago is concerned, whether this warehouse be 
located in her city or elsewhere; but from all that we hear the 
question of its removal from the late metropolis of this country 
is one of momentous import to that city of recent boasted com- 
mercial supremacy. Now, it is of small consequence that any 
rivalry should exist between cities to secure this supposed prize. 
Chicago has recently shown what she can do when she really 
sets out to get something; and furthermore, has shown how well 
she can handle the business after she gets it; but in this instance 
she is going to secure something without any very great effort 
on her part, and because it is right on the face of it and to the 
interest of the Government that she should haveit. She will 
then proceed to demonstrate the wisdom of the move by doing 
her part for “‘ Uncle Sam” just as she has always done under 
like circumstances. 

It is of small consequence to the General Government, I say, 
that this rivalry, on the partof New York particularly, should 
exist, butit is of some consequence in the consideration of this 
question, as my friend from [owa stated yesterday, that the 
“star of empire” has taken its way westward, and that thousands 
of dollars may be annually saved by the transfer of this Bureau 
to the new great metropolisof the country, as recommended in 
this bill. 

Now, in the first place, it may be interesting to note that the 
proposition for this transfer did notoriginate in Chicago. With 
becoming modesty Chicago has been content to await the sug- 
gestion from some other source. 

Not that she has been unmindful of the advantages to the Gov- 
ernment that such action would bring toit. Notatall. Our 
merchants have realized for sometime that a great saving could 
be effected were this department and these biddings for sup- 
plies transferred to their city; but they have also realized the 
serious consequences that must result to her late Eastern rival 
should the latter be deprived of this last sustaining prop to her 
already crumbling structure of commercial greatness. 

To be sure, New York still does quite a respectable business 
with Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Coney Island, and her foreign 
trade is still vigorous enough to keep a few clerks employed in 
her down-town district. The people, therefore, who are com- 
pelled to live and do business there are not going to starve even 
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if the Indian warehouse is transferred to Chicago. So that, I 
say, Chicago can get along without it even if her sister city at 
the foot of the Hudsoh cannot. And the only question that this 
committee has to deal with is, what is best for the General Goy- 
ernment? 

Why, of some 80,000 packages of goods purchased by the Bu- 
reau last year for shipment to the Indians, 60,000 went from 
Chicago and but 20,000'from New York. 

Now, let us see what classes of goods mainly are purchased 
through this Governmentagency. The Indian Bureau asks bids 
for the following among other supplies: Bacon, 901,265 pounds; 
barley, 30,000 pounds; beans, 273,910 pounds: beef, 34,450,000 
pounds; coffee, 476,560 pounds; corn, 517,000 pounds; tlour, 8,639,- 
100 pounds; hard bread, 155,600 pounds; sugar, 920,915 pounds, 
and so on. Blue blankets, 15,000; green, scarlet, and white, 
2,000, red being given the preference; flannel cloth, blue, 60,000 
yards; red, 54,500 yards. Hoods for the squaws, hats for the 
men, shoes for both, mittens, socks, and stockings; underwear 
for male and female; dress goods, shirting, sheeting, mosquito 
bars, handkerchiefs, ete. Among ‘the notions,” thimbles and 
suspenders, beeswax and sponges, and even toothbrushes are 
enumerated. 

In the grocery line, besides the substantials in great bulk 
called for under the head of provisions, the Government fur- 
nishes the squaw with allspice, cloves, ginger, raisins, and bak- 
ing powder; soap also, be it said,and starch; bedsteadsand mat- 
tresses, furniture, etc. 

It will be conceded without argument that in the staple prod- 
bacon, mutton, flour, 
corn meal, and the like—that there can be no question of the 
superiority of the Chicago market over that of her Eastern com- 
petitor; and I am prepared to demonstrate that the like is true 
of fully 90 per centof the remaining articles of supply furnished 
through this bureau, and that the experience in previous bid- 
dings sustains this claim to the fullest extent. 

The only articles about which any question could be raised 
are those such as sugar, coffee, clothing, boots and shoes, and dry 
goods, and upon each and every one of these items it is easy to 
demonstrate that by their purchase in the Chicago market no 
loss would accrue, and in many instances an actual saving would 
be effected over any other market in the country. 

Take the items of sugar and coffee, for instance; it is a well 
known fact in the trade that Chicago grocers sell more sugar at 
less profit than any other city in theUnion. The coffee market 
and supply is equal to New York. The four largest coffee im- 
porters have houses at both New York and Chicago, and any 
quantity of sugar and coffee can be bought in Chicago at New 
York net price with freight added. 

Our clothing merchants inChicago meet New York in compe 
tition at all points throughout the country, and do not consider 
her the strongest competitor in the clothing line either. Take 
the single item of laundry soap as a fair example. For many 
years past the Government has accepted New York soap at a 
price but a few hundredths of a cent below Chicago bids, regard- 
less of the heavy freight that must be paid from New York to 
Chicago on its way to the agencies. Now, common soup is no 
inconsiderable item in these purchases, and one need go no 
farther than Census Bulletin No. 380, published last month, page 
37, to find that Illinois exceeds New York in the annual value of 
its output of this product by nearly a million of dollars, and it 
is nearly double that of any other State in the Union. 

If, for instance, a Chicago manufacturer bids 3.25 cents per 
pound free on board at Chicago, and the New Yorker bids 3.21 
free on board New York,the practice would -be to accept the 
New York bid, although the additional cost for freight to the 
agency would amount to at least 30 cents per hundredweight, 
increasing the net cost of soap to the Department by anywhere 
from 5 to 10 per cent, all of which goes into the pockets of the 
New York manufacturers and railroads. This, | say, has been 
the practice of the Department for years, and it can not con- 
tinue if this Bureau is tranferred to the West. 

The truth is that Chicago is the best possible point for the 
Indian Supply Bureau, because it is the most central distributing 
point and is the cheapest and best market for 90 per cent of the 
supplies purchased by the Department. The nearer the base 
of supplies is to the consumer the cheaper the consumer can ob- 
tain hisgoods. This is a well-recognized axiom among business 
men and the first principle of commercial science, 

There will be ten bidders, through this transfer, where there 
is now one. Warehouse facilities, as pointed out by the Com- 
missioner, will be cheaper and better because located in the 
greatest railroad center of the country. 

From Extra Census Bulletin No. 66, issued March 10, 1894, 
giving the statistics of manufactures in 165 principal cities, we 
find the following data, covering the seven leading manufactur- 
ing centers; and [ quote these figures in refutation of the state- 
ment made yesterday by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
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ADAMS] to the effect that Philadelphia, in whose name he 
claimed to be speaking, stood second among cities in the value 


of her manufactured products: 











“etn , setment laumber of eines Value « 

Citic Investm nt: lemployés. | Wages. products 
New York | $426, 118, 272 354, 291 | $230, 102, 167 $777, 222, 721 
Chicago | 359,739, 598 210,366 | 123,955,001 | 664,567, 923 
Philadelphia | 375,249, 715 260,264 | 135,917,021 | 577,234, 446 
Boston ....... ; | 118, 198, 539 90, 805 55, 125, 872 210, 936, 616 
Cincinnati ....-..-.-. -| 104, 483, 0382 96,689 | 47,691,832 | 196, 063, 983 
St. Louls..... : ---| 141, 872, 886 94, 051 53,394,630 | 229, 157, 343 


ES ee 


--| 161,780,500) 108, 202 85,247,119 | 269, 244, 147 

It will thus be seen that while Philadelphia has been sleeping, 
Chicago has passed her in this particular and is closely pressing 
New York foe first place. 

I will ask the Clerk to read the following testimony concern 
ing Chicago's growing trade and commerce, taken from the an- 
nual report of J. Hayes Sadler, British consul, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, June, 1893, 
in which we find the following words concerning the trade, 
manufactures, and shipping interests of Chicago: 

THE TRADE OF CHICAGO. 


The bank clearings of Chicago have now ane in magnitude those of 
Boston, and are only exceeded in the United States by those of New York. 
it is an increase of as nearly as possible 50 per cent in ten years, and of 300 
per cent compared with the trade of twenty years 7. In 1860, thirty-two 
years ago, the whole yolume of trade was scarcely 000,000, and in 1850 it 
only amounted to £4,000,000, or about one seventy-seventh of the expansion 
it has developed in forty-two years. 

Chicago has for a long time been the central market for all that great ter- 
ritory which extends westward across the Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
to the Rocky Mountains, and largely absorbs the cat Ww resources 
< that immense district from the ranch State of Texas to the frontier of 

~anaca. 

Manufactures.—The capital cutee in the entire manufacturing ind us- 
tries of Chicago has almost doubied in the last four years, and the product 
has increased by about 45 percent. There seems a of her 
development; the vast railway system and the Great Lakes afford peculiar 
and unlimited facilities for transporta’ . which are ever attracting the at - 
tention of manufacturers, and the market is continually ding. 
There are indications that before many Phe od are over Chicago will become 
the leading manufacturing city in the United States, which is and has for 
some years been the greatest manufacturing country in the world. 

The increase in value of manufactured preducts of the works according 
to the last census was 148} per cent in ten years. During that period, from 
1880 to 1890, the amount of capital inves in manufacturing industries in- 
wenees ry | per — ——F Poy iat of aati: by sath cent, the 
number of hands employ y per cent, an wi 
cent, while the population increased 118} per cent. Ths. papulation of the 
city is now about 1,500,000, or about 300,000 more than in 1890. 

Shipping.—To show the enormous trafiic on the lake system,it may be men- 
tioned that Chicago takes the fourth place among the of the world in 
importance as regards tonnage entered and cleared, ate be 
nearly 12,000,000 tons, far exceeding any port in the United om except 
in London and Liverpool, and exceeds w York in the number, 21,123, of 
vessels entered and cleared. 


As an evidence of the enormous development of the section of 
which Chieago is the co center during the past few 
years, I want to call your attention to the following comparison, 
based on absolutely reliable statistics, between the great West- 
ern ten-State district having Chicago as its commercial center, 
and the great Eestern ten-State district hav New York as its 
commercial center, the former com ten States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, and the latter comprising the 
ten States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, 
and Conneeticut: 








Chicago. | New York. 


Population, 1890___. 









dcmeiennipetnientitmeminintigdiacaunadiiadmaeiieinel 21, 847, 752 17, 570, 042 
Miles of railway, January 1, 1800.................... 70, 378 25, 290 
Tonnage Movement by water, 1889... ........ tons..| 51,203,106 26, 983, 313 
Yonn movement by water, 1889, for all Lake 

Mich cs, cemeeeence ocipiialientieniedieacnaae Sa..5 «WR UR TED Ti ceccw icc oces 
Tomnage movement by water, 1889, for New York, 

Paliadelphia, and Boston ..................8OMB..!.... .......... 15, 653, 48 
Average age of EERE ieaimaual years._| 53 23 
Growth in thirty years: j 

Se icicckiniwcnpabiccnhicnl | 9,004,879 10, 705, 484 

SO keisha mente saab 12, 006, 930 12, 423, 745 

1680 ....... 17, 228, 934 14, 654, 015 

ca lia 21, 847, 852 17, 570, 012 
Gain in thirty years ......... 12, 755, 873 6, 863, 558 
Average every ten years 4, 251, 957 2, 287, 851 
Thirty years hence population will be .... ........ 34, 603, G25 24, 433, 600 
Largest city, Western and Eastern districts, pop- 

SII Tk CTD 5... syns odncinde anche ck abeemickeatel 1, 008, 576 1, 593, 501 
Ng REE ES 585, 391 247, 202 
At this ratio, will have in 1010 __.. .................. 2, 260, 358 2, 007, 905 
But at the ratic of the last three years will have 

didi enaveiieael 10, 000, 000 


New York has barely kept up the average gain in the decade 
prior to 1890. 

When we take into consideration that the real-estate transac- 
tions in Chica a range from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000; 
that the building operations connected there represent an 
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annual investment of $25,000,000 to $65,000,000, and that the an- 
nual combined business in these two lines aggregates from $150,- 
000,000 to $263,000,000, involving over 5,600 firms in these various 
transactions: and, coming down to the immediate present, when 
we realize that the building permits in Chicago for the month 
of March cover over 6} miles in length, and both in amount and 
cost aggregate more than for the month of March in any pre- 
vious year, it will be seen that the future of Chicago is assured. 
If present operations can safely be regarded as prophetic Chi- 
cago is absolutely certain to lead the world, and that at a much 
earlier date than the most optimistic among even Chicago's citi- 
zens are wout to expect. 

Why talk about this Indian Bureau and its four millions of 
supplies. * Fifteen hundred and thirty-eight million dollars 
measured the value of the commerce, wholesale trade, and manu- 
factures of Chicago for 1893, and this was about four times 
greater than the corresponding total of three hundred and 
seventy-seven millions for 1870. Andthe character of this busi- 
ness as well as its extent has undergone a complete change. 

Except in grain and live stock its business had been for the 
most part localand confined tonarrowranges. Now the markets 
of the world are hers. Her manufactures have grown until New 
York is closely pressed for first place in the value of her output. 
It requires no great prophet to foresee that the time is close at 
hand when Chicago will take the lead. It can not much longer 
be deferred. 

Mr. Chairman, it is but a few weeks since a member of this 
House, representing a New York City district [Mr. RYAN], grew 
fairly eloquent in depicting the greatness of the city to which 
the Indian Committee recommends that this supply warehouse 
shall be removed. Listen to his words: ; 

At the head of the grandest tem of land-locked seas on earth, within 
the borders of the central city of the future American Republic—that city 
herself one of the prodigies of the age—we behold, outrival in realistic 
splendor the brightest creations of f ’s fairy dreams, a vision from the 
contemplation of which no American citizen worthy the name can retire 
without feelings of increased love and admiration for his country. 

And I regret that I have not at hand the eloquent words of 
praise and prophecy for Chicago, uttered by that distinguished 
orator and citizen of New York, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, at 
the dedication of the New York building at the World’s Fair 
last summer. His eloquent generous sentiments for Chi- 

o evoked the most enthusiastic applause from the large gath- 
ering then present, an audience, too, composed for the most part 
of Sen Yorkers who had, like himself, gone there to take part 
in those exercises. Chauncey Depew knew what he was talk- . 
ing about when he spoke as he did of Chicago. His business 
makes it not only possible but imperative that he should know, 
and his testimony in such matters would ordinarily be accepted 
as gospel by the delegation from that city were its members not 
blinded by petty par hip and petty zeal in a cause that is as 
petty as itis ridiculous. 

The dreadful conviction is fast Seaeing peel upon New Yorkers 
thatthe city of their pride isdropping, if it hasnotalready fallen, 
into the second e in commercial importance among the cities 
of the Union. ce it is that weread so much nowadays of the 
annexation fever that is so violently ing in and around New 
York Harbor. The ‘‘ Municipal Consolidation Commission ” is 
the high-sounding title of an organization for the building oe 
a “Greater New York.” And this is what their president, An- 
drew H. Green, says of the proposition to annex Brooklyn to 
their city: 

“The indications are greatly encouraging,’’ Mr. Green said, ‘to those who 
favor union of the two cities. One who has visited the marvelous display 
at the great city at the head of Lake Michigan can but be impressed with its 
rapid growth in population and im at the vigor and energy that 
has sueceeded creating and am cahtntiies thas eurpacnes ail 
that has preceaed it. How long before the same forces that took the fair to 
the West shall place there the center of political power? 

And he might well have added, ‘‘ and the center of commercial 
power.” 

See a a a a rer cana i oe 

on, 
torcene SS waten with New York to an early vole of the people.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that in view of these facts, for 
they are facts, and because of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioner, because the bids recently received in a recent letting 
at Chicago indicate clearly the saving that can be effected by 
doing the business at that point, because more bidders are found 
there, and because every argument points to the wisdom of the 
move, that this House should approve the action of one of its 
greatcommitteesand stand by itsrecommendations. [Applause.] 
| Mr. Chairman, I will ask to have read a number of tele s 
from — merchants of Chicago, representing the wholesale 
very trade, packing, dry 8, boots and shoes, and cloth- 

business, sent to me in.response to inquiries and at my so- 
1 and notwith ——_ necessarily of influencing 
this legislation, but to give the facts and the information for 
such use as I may wish to make of it. 

I make this statement because I want it distinctly ugderstoed 
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to secure this warehouse for Chicago, and that the Representa- 
tives from that city alone in this House are responsible f 
ever claims Chicago has put forth: 

Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 


that no effort has been volunteered by the Chicago business men 
+ 
vu 
spor 





Every staple is as cheap and most cheaper here than in Baster: ts. 
Chicago grocers sell more sugar at less profit than any ot in 
Union. The coffee market and supply is equal to New Che f 


largest coffee importers have houses at both places and any quantity of 
sugar and coffee at New York net price, freight added. 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 

The Indian Supply Depot and Bureau should be located here, wher 
greatest market in the world for meat and grain exists. There will be ten 
bidders here where there is now one. Very few producers now bid at New 
York, a> records will show. Chicago is also convenient to meat, grain, and 


cattle men from the Missouri River and beyond. 
required by the Bureau are native to this section or can be delivered to the 
reservations cheaper thanfrom New York. The reservations being more 
convenient to Chicago than New York will make the business of the Bureau 
as tothem easierand moreeconomical. We think'the location of the Bureau 
and depot at Chicago would be regarded as business like and economical by 
the entire population west of the Hudson, and the present location makes 
the business so unwieldy and burdensome that only a few practiced bidders 
compete. 





ARMOUR & CO 

Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 

In transacting our business we have found it of vital Importance to go 
to the seat of production of the merchandise we want. An examination of 
the requirements of the Indian Supply Bureau will show that at Chicago they 
will be nearer the base of supplies than at New York. Chicagoclaims every 
possible advantage, among them her position as chief producer of a very 
large percentage of the necessary supplies, such as beef, bacon, corn, flour, 
oats, Wagons, agricultural implements, clothing, shoes, blankets, etc., and 
will prove a more economical distributing point as regards distances, time, 
and expenses, being the greatest railroad center, with more direct transit to 
all Government stations, better and cheaper warehouse facilities, and will 
result in extending competition in bidding, as all sections will be repre- 
sented, East, West, North, and Sonth. 

MARSHALL, FIELD & CO 


Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington. D. C.: 

Your telegram received. The arguments for transferring the Indian sup 
ply bureau from New York to Chicago are, briefly: First, that 90 per cent of 
these supplies can be purchased at materially less prices in Chicago than in 
New York; that transportation facilities are better here than in New York; 
thatthe time required for transportation to the Indian agencies is very 
much less from Chicago than from any other great or adequate market, and 
hence thecost of transportation to these agencies is very much less than 
from New York; further, that a large majority of the supplies are such as 
Chicago alone can furnish; that in many instances the particular kind of 
goods adapted to the Indians are manufactured or produced in Chicago 
f&lone, such as hominy, rice, beans, bacon, beef, provisions of all kinds, boots 
and shoes, soap, hardware, and agricultural implements, fiour, etc. 

GEO. F. STONE, 
Secretary Board of Trade 
Hon, J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 

Chicago is the place for the Indian supply bureau, because it is the most 

central distributing point, and is the cheapest and best market for % per 


cent of the supplies used. 7 
; : C. H. FARGO & CO. 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 
Chicago being the central distributing point producing supplies required, 
expediency, economy, and business judgment dictate that the Indian sup 


ply bureau be located here. 
JOHN V. FARWELL & CO. 
J. 8S. CHUMASERO, Secretary 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.; 

Indian Bureau car buy clothing in Chicago ascheapas in New York. We 
meet New York in competition at all points throughout the country, and do 
not consider it as strong competition in clothing as some other cities. 

CHAS, P. KELLOGG CO 
Hon. J. FRANK ALDRICH, Washington, D. C.: 

The Indian supply department should be located here on economical 
grounds. Chicago is the most central and largest market for all commodi- 
ties needed by the department, and all the largest dealers and producers of 
such supplies are here, and are in active competition, insuring the lowest 
possible prices. The nearer the base of supplies is to the consumer the 
cheaper the latter can obtain goods. Chicago is 1,000 mfles nearer the Gov- 
ernment distributing station than New York, and therefore there is a great 
saving in time and money in purchasing goods here for country west. 

SWIFT & CO 

The foilowing, concerning the commerce of Chicago, is taken 
from the iast annual report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army: 

Chicago River is the most important navigable stream of its length onthe 
gtobe. In the number of arrivals and departures of vessels annually it leads 
all harbors of the United States; in tonnage it is second only to New York. 
In these elements it is the head of the great commerce of the lakes, but in 
capacity, depth, and width of navigation itis but a third-class port. Im- 

rovements are in progress along the chain of Great Lakes contemplating 

to 21 feet depth of water at low water. Several harbors have 18 feet or 
more depth of channel. Chicago Harbor has 16 feet at entrance to the river, 
is obstructed by three tunnels with from 16 to 18 feet of water over their 
crowns, and can carry through but a comparatively small part of its navi- 
gable channel exceeding 15 feet. 

The entire inner harbor can be regarded as only a long private slip; there 
are no public wharves or docks, throughout its length, fnviuding branches; 
it is an offensive though navigable open sewer, obstructed by au average of 
four bridges to the mile, and lined for a greater part of its course by wooden 
docks, in great part built up to the water’s by heavy buildings, ele- 
Vators, etc., that will not admit a channel against them exceeding 16 to 18 
feet Without damage. The docks are yenerally of cheap construction, of 
piles and sheet piles reaching but a few feet below the bottom of the chan- 
nel existing when they were constructed, but anchored back into the bank 
to other piles by iron tie-rods about one and one-half to twice the channel 
depths in length. The docks are backed with earth. In many cases, as 
stated, over these cheap docks, but on foundations of additional piles, are 
constructed warehouses, etc., that may be more or less damaged by dredc- 
ing close to the dook line to deepen the channel. 
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cated by the following extracts from tables kindly furnished by Mr. J 1M 
| Clark, collector of customs for this district: 
Arrivals and clearances at the port of Ci ] 
| Steam ves Sailing 
Class of trade, etc — ba ne Tot 
siniribiomemensingenadte ow a ons 
ARRIVALS | 
No. Tone, No 7 
Coastwise trade ._.... ..+---«-| 5, 1763, 607, 834, 3,752.1, 4 44, 795, 002 
American vessels, foreign trade | 8 2,719 76 Kt ye 
Foreign vessels...................| 41} 27,835 20 61 5, 257 
Jeemnnts ements nha a 
a ‘ 5, 225;3, 638, 388’ 3,843 1, 150, 853: 9,073 4, 708, 241 
CLEARANCES 
Coastwise trade pueintins 5,2 3, 729 1, 105, ¢ 48 4, 813, 128 
American vessels, foreign trade 149 0 i »), 625 
Foreign vessels. -_-. ‘dina 19 7,111 f 18, 462 
Total ...... ..| 5, 35538, 307 1,1 9 i 2, 216 
There are twenty-seven elevators in Chicago, with an gr @ capacity 
of 20,076,000 bushels. 
The following amounts of breadstuffs, the chief article of Chicago « 
| trade, were shipped from this port during the past year 
Barley ......... — ‘ bushel 1, 344,779 
SEN dcuuiscondaiite . do 44. 2908. ORD 
I tiitndemecnsecworsecd : barre 11, 655 
SE ihipclia pineal rereretnone a 7 yushe 19, 602, 560 
ee en a i do 968, 701 
EE : : do 32, 893, 548 
Wheat flour... : yarrels », 459, 639 
COMME? IAI I 
Amount of reve co ut n t of en f during 
fiscal year, 38,510,318.50 
Arrivals and vessels d j the year, port of Chicago 
Class of 5 : i ( 
Vo 
Steam 5, 134 
| 1 54 
ee iiicncterpitintiliicn 8, (Be 
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Consequent upon this recession ves 31 t pass an ¢ 
number of obstacles in reaching places of tratr r of 
two of them to a vessel, must be employ 1 
the river above the junction of the two br 
inent vessel-owners that the cost of moving one of the larg: { } 
the lake to the elevators above Twenty-second street and: 
lake is one-half the cost of transferring the cargo from C 

This excessive cost, due entirely to the obstructions in ( 
wn by differential freights on coal and other heavy com 
bors on the Great Lakes, comparing mileage and rates 

In the present condition of Chicago River no material wi 
ing of the channel can be effected without great expense 
tion of the docks or bulkheads must be reconstructed, and in 
cautions are necessary to prevent damage to buil if tl 
terially deepened against their foundations 

There should always be at least 2 feet of water between t 
sels and thecrowns of tunnels to guard against dama 
obstructions of small extent lodging temporarlly over 
To secure 18 feet available water the three tunnels under 
lowered until there will be from 20 to 21 feet of water over 
the improvement be made on the basis of 18 feet, and the ) 
River and its branches be conceded by the United States to the State i 
nois as a drainage channel, of the capacity indicated by the State law, t 
modifications therein must be radical and costly whether the ex] sreof 
be borne by the United States or the city of Chicago 

Heretofore, under recent river and harbor acts, the United States Go 
ment has exercised a limited control overChicago River. [thas nsi 
a conservative control, the United States intervening only where encroach 
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ments prejudicial to the rights of the public in the navigation of Chicago 
River were in question. Plans for bridges across Chicago River have been 
acted upon by the Secretary of War, and atleast one bridge *., that bridge 


originally constructed at Canal street, has been condemned as an obstru 
tion to navigation by the War Department and has been altered or changed 
by the city of Chicago upon the mandate of the Secretary of War, but not 
in exact accordance with that mandate either as to plan or time The Sec 
retary of War has not exercised his authority under the law to stop the de 
posit of filth in the river, nor interfered in any way with the regulations of 
the city with reference to the movement of vessels and bridges in or over 
the stream or with local police regulations relating to this stream 
This disposition of its sewage and deposit is now a necessity to this 
and it is not in accord with public policy to prevent it as long as thecity 
tinues to remove the solid residue. The United States should contl: 
control so far as to preserve the navigation of the river from injury 
The lake trade at this port has grown to enormous proportions, ae indi 
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Receipts and shipments by lake during calendar year 1892. 

















Receipts: Tons. { Shipments: Tons. 
Rent ae oa hemnia -«-- 1,363, 862 Ree i 245, 784 
Iron and iron ore........ 187, 286 SI sce scaieiteth enevengil ipsa 2, 377, 118 
I i neteaelatid smanide A 14, 465 a i tiie eee 29, 128 
leer 125 TE nescauneomesmmiail 4, 044 
Lumber and wood....... 2,917, 280 I catia once cniiiin ealiai 72, 084 
Flour, salt, sugar, and Cil and oil cake......... 45, 018 

Ghia anwws coscenstnes 212, 216 SU adi hinnghbipaenatell 1, 758 
Cement and plaster. .... 82,773 aaa nce Se a 8, 205 
PORN co Uhuccacosaneed 9, 207 sugar and sirup ........ 15, 301 
Coffee and tea............ 1, 800 BGG cts bhiendibaticumers 163, 340 
adie ate note tet 4, 552 RIEL otic npomiiibdabiambebone 4, 467 
I tl hl iis Bee aloe 2, 522 Miscellaneous merchan- 
Miscellaneous merchan- SD adeiek chitin. uescce 170, 707 

dise ss wien ginacalgepail a 

—ae SN ial ascents 3, 136, 904 
DOU . cn cocencccesst ee 
Commercial statistics of Calumet Harbor, Chicago. 
Amount of revenue collected at nearest port of entry (Chicago) during fis- 
cal year, #8,510,318.59. 
Arrivals and clearances of vessels. 
Entered. Cleared. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 

EE. acs cosas saab eeieaae naan 517 | 355,121 479 597, 606 

Weihs icacdkndebiemetns sansupeee -6iédnuennial 255 | 116, 659 249 108, 473 

Gat aiiccoccdicancabtcsstieaane 772 771, 780 | 728 | 706, 079 

Receipts and shipments by lake during the calendar year 1892. 

Receipts: Tons. | Shipments: Tons 
RAC OR SIAR SEE Knick ansaniptadssinen 82, 411 
Iron and iron ore ........ 1, 334, 433 Coal... . 500 
Cement and plaster. .... 19, O41 I i nin ce 100 
le acne edlen mia 79, 906 TE nna Snne:iunhs spsenen 5, 400 
ee ee a 128, 116 meena 
Miscellaneous ........... 50, En Se 

EE... .s cedcssesonscess Ae 


Although widespread depression existed the last half of the past year’ 
which has had the effect of diminishing the number and tonnage of vessels 
entering the port of South Chicago and navigating the Calumet River, yet 
compared with the preceding year the improvement of the Calumet River 
has evidently stimulated the commerce of the port of South Chicago and 
the establishment along the banks thereof of industrial enterprises. The 
improvement, subject to the conditions recommended hereinbefore,is worth: 
of the continued aid of Congress, and the influences now at work that will 
result either in the decrease of the importance of ne River as a navi- 
gable stream, or in a complete change in the harbor facilities of Chicago only 
emphasize the necossity for the improvement of the Calumet and for the 
maintenance of the channels provided by the United States for the com- 
merce centering in this vicinity. 


LETTER OF COMMISSIONER BROWNING. 


The committee also recommend in the bill that the 
and eacetag onpepice be removed from New York to Chicago. Itis believed 
by the Indian ce that this will be a measure of material economy in the 
cost of warehouses, and also in transportation. The following letter from 
Hon. D. M. Browning, the able and efficient Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
explains this matter: 

‘* DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
** Washington, March 12, 1894. 

“Sim: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
ofthis date, os what suggestion f would make in regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of Indian supplies at a point west of New York, and 
what legislation is necessary in the premises, etc. 

‘LT have had this subject very recently under investigation by others, and 
have myself given it very careful consideration, the result of which was that 
Irecommended to the honorable Secretary of the Interior that the ware- 
house in New York be abandoned and that one in its place be established in 
Chicago. 

‘This recommendation was accompanied by areport showing that the pro- 
posed change would result almost certainly in a saving to the Government 
of at least $10,000 annually, perhaps much more, 

“At first there Was but one warehouse, and that in New York, where bids 
were opened and contracts made, and from which large quantities were 
shipped. There was no warehouse in the West, goods delivered at points 
west of New York being inspected and shipped from depots of various cities 
by an inspector appointed for the purpose. In recent years, however, goods 
delivered in Chicago and other points West have been steadily increasing 
until the number of packages and their weight considerably exceed the num- 
ber and weight of those delivered in New York, and it is no longer possible 
to inspect and ship them properly from the depots as wing my 

*‘At first desk room was obtained in a mercantile house in Chicago for the 
inspector during the shipping season, and he was given some assistance. 
Then & small room was hired: then it was found necessary to get enlarged 
space and more help to meet the increasing demands, so that at present two 
warehouses are in operation, one in New York d the entire year and 
one in Chicago eight months out of twelve. The cost of these warehouses 
for the a fiscal year, based upon actual expenditures up to date and 
= careful estimates for the balance of the year, will approximate as fol- 

ows; 
New York warehouse, twelve months................. ip tubes -«-. 825, 100. 00 
Chicago warehouse, eight Months. .. ............ cece cece ne ncncccccee 





$34, 976. 00 
“The rent of the New York warehouse alone is $7,600. Recent inquiries in 
Chicago developed the fact that a warehouse much better adap for the 
purpose than the one in New York, with more room and light, steam heat, 
and power elevator, can be obtained, and is now at the disposal of this 
office, for $4,600 per annum, 
“IT believe, therefore, that after m aliberal allowance for all 
the entire cost of a warehous in the latter city would fall within R24,000, 
effecting a saving of at least $10,000. As to the comparative prices between 
New Vork and Chicago, on ce classes of goods, it is more difficult to 
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form 4n opinion. Iam led to believe. however, upon inquiry and from rep- 
resentations made tome, that prices would be about as low in Chicago as in 
New York upon almost everyt . 
‘There can be no doubt about this inalarge number of cases, because many 

articles have been and are now delivered in Chicago fully as cheap as in New 
York, and oftencheaper. Such articlesasagricultural implements, wagons, 
and wagon fixtures, glass, oils, tinware, stoves, hardware of all kinds, are 
almost invariably offered by bidders delivered in Chicago in preference to 
other cities and at Sooner prices, although they have the option of deliver- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Sioux City, Omaha, or Kansas City. The goods about which there might be 
a question are such things as sugar, coffee, rice, clothing, dry goods, boots 
and shoes, hats and caps, etc., which, with some few exceptions, have here- 
tofore been delivered in New York. But in regard to even these recent ex- 

rience has led me tothink there will be little, if any, difference between 

ew York and Chicago. Whatever difference there might be will be more 
than offset by the difference in the cost of transportation, which,on an av- 
erage, is about 30 cents per hundred cheaper from Chicago to the various 
agencies than from New York. As about 6,000,000 pounds of freight are an- 
nually shipped from New York, the saving in the cost of transportation 
would approximate 618,000. 

Viewed from an economical standpoint, I consider the proposed change a 
wise one to make, and therefore made the recommendation to the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior quoted in the beginning of thisletter. Hehas 
approved this recommendation and has authorized the rental of a suitable 
warehouse in Chi o. Under this authority steps will at once be taken to 
surrender the New York warehouse and transfer the business to Chicago. 

In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, etc., I 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary. 

Very respectfully, 
D. M. BROWNING, 
Commis: toner. 


Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives. 
(Through the honorable Secretary of the Interior.) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as one of 
the delegation from the city of New York i desire to add a few 
words to what was so well said yesterday by my colleagues [Mr. 
WARNER and Mr. STRAUS]. I desire that this committee and 
the House shall understand that the city of New York asks for 
no special favor. We ask for no legislation for us; but we pro- 
test against any legislation adverse to our fair competition and 
our equal chance to compete for this trade. 

A careful examination of the bill now before the committee 
will disclose two facts: First, that a cheese-paring tendency is 
d veloped, an efforton the part of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs to cut down the appropriations made for the support and 
education of the Indians, and to cut down the pay appropriated 
for the superintendents of the schools. 

This in my opinion is bad policy. I believe that no appropria- 
tion heretofore made for the education of the Indians should be 
reduced in amount. I believe that men who give up their lives 
to the education of the Indian should be well and fully paid. 
Andwhen I see the appropriation for a superintendent cut down 
from $2,000 to $1,500, I Raliains it is an error of policy; and I 
think it is the duty of this House to show its sympathy with the 
cause of the education of the Indian by insisting on full and fair 
appropriations for the superintendence of these schools. 

hat else do we see in this measure as now offered to the 
House? We see a grasping tendency on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs developed in two ways: First, in the 
striking out of the appropriation for the citizens’ commission, 
or for the board of citizen commissioners—a board which has 
existed and done goer service ever since the year 1869. 

Mr. LYNCH. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
allowance for the commission had been stricken out at the re- 
quest of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I say it is a fair presumption when we see 
a board of commissioners dropped out of existence by the failure 
to appropriate, and when that board of commissioners exercises 
and had exercised for years past the supervision over the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the fair presumption is that it is at 
his instance or in sympathy with his efforts that the appropria- 
tion has been stricken out. 

Mr. LYNCH. Notatall. Hehas had nothing to say about it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Well, whether it be so or not—whether 
Mr, D. M. Browning is in favor of wiping out the appropriation 
of $5,000 for the expenses of the board of citizen commissioners— 
I say that the appropriation should be reinstated in the bill; and 
at-the proper time I shall offer such anamendment. Why? Be- 
cause this commission is composed of eight or nine citizens of 
undoubted ey and ee ee nen who have studied 
for years past the welfare of the Indian; men who exercise and 
have exercised a careful scrutiny of the appointment of school 
teachers and over the giving out of contracts, and who have seen 
that the old frauds which existed have been terminated. 

Through their efforts for the last twenty-five years we hava 
seen anew system adopied, and Iam informed in letters received 
from very worthy gentlemen that all the work accomplished in 
the last twenty-five years will be rendered nugatory if this com- 
mission now ceases to exist. 

What is asked for, then? Only $5,000—$2,000 to pay their sec. 
retary or clerk and $3,000 for traveling expenses. If the meme 
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bers of this House will read the report of those commissioners 
for 1893 they can form some ideaof the good work that has been 
done by those gentlemen. 

Now, let me come to the other question—a matter which 
without doubt does indicate, as I say to my friend who asked me 
the question a moment ago, a desire on the part of Mr. Brown- 
ing to control the Department. When we see a subordinate 
acting in direct contravention of the wishes of his superiors, 
when we see a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, an officer receiv- 
ing but $3,000 per annum, going counter to the wishes of the 
Secretary of the Interior and saying on one day, ‘‘ I desire no 
legislation, no legislation is necessary, because the Secretary of 
the Interior agrees with my view,” and then on the next day or 
afew days later, coming to this House and this committee and 
asking for the insertion of a provision at the end of the bill that 
the central depot and office for the giving out of these contracts 
shall be in Chicago—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman is misinformed on that sub- 
ject. The Commissioner has made no such recommendation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to go on. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not wish that there shall be any mis- 
take about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What was the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the Commissioner made no such state- 
ment before the Committee on Indian Affairs; and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, let us see whether I am right or not. 
Let us see whether this contradiction is in strict accordance 
with the fact. I did not say that he made any such representa- 
tion before the Committee on Indian Affairs. But I find this 
letter of Mr. Browning addressed to Hon. WILLIAM S. HOL- 
MAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I[tissigned 
‘““D. M. Browning,” and is dated ‘*‘ Washington, March 12, 1894.” 

On the 10th of March the order had been given by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior discontinuing the warehouse at the city of 
New York. Two days later, on the 12th, we find this letter, 
which is included in the report of the gentleman from Indiana 
on this bill. 

It is found on pages 4 and 5 of the report. 
says: 


Mr. Browning 


In reply to your interrogatory as to what legislation is necessary, etc., I 
respectfully submit, in view of the action of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior in the premises, that none is necessary. 


That is, that no legislation was necessary then. Why? Be- 
eause the New York warehouse had been discontinued. So at 
that time Mr. Browning took the position that legislation would 
be necessary unless the Secretary of the Interior had agreed with 
him in regard to the closing of this warehouse. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well,all we had before the committee as far 
as Mr. Browning is concerned, and he was before the committee, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LYNcH] will remember, 
during the month of January, was that there was no necessity 
for legislation on the subject. I do not think he mentioned the 
subject at all. 

Mr. PICKLER. 
mittee, did he not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, whether Mr. Brown- 
ing, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, be to blame or not, 
there is no doubt that this state of facts hasexisted; thaton the 
10th day of March the warehouse was discontinued by reason of 
the order of the Secrerary of the Interior. Two days later Mr. 
Browning said that no legislation was required. Why? Be- 
cause the Secretary of the Interior had done what he wished 
him to do; because he had discontinued the warehouse at the 
city of New York. ‘ ‘ 

We find on March 31, when the order was abrogated, a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior rescinding the order and re- 
storing the warehouse to New York; in other words, leaving 
things just as they were—restoring the status quo. Then we 
find, in view of this action taken by the Secretary of the Interior, 
an effort made by the Committee on Indian Affairs to incorpo- 
rate a radical change of law in the appropriation bill—not leay- 
ing the law as it was, not leaving the law which was fair to New 
York and fair to St. Louis, to Chicago, Cincinnati, Omaha, and 
every other city, leaving it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, but an express proviso is incorporated in this 
bill to benefit one city in this land. Now, gentlemen, I say to 

ou New York does not ask any special legislation in her favor, 
ut she protests against special legislation directed against her. 

Yesterday there was some doubt in the minds of the commit- 
tee about who were in favorof this proposition. The gentleman 
from Chicago [Mr. GOLDZIER] who favored us with his wit and 
humor at the expense of my city, disclaimed any desire on the 
part of Chicago to secure this warehouse. He disclaimed any 


He wrote this letter addressed to your com- 
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desire on the part of the State of Illinois for this legislation now 
proposed in this bill. 

The gentleman from Iowa[Mr. HEPBURN], for whom I have the 
highest regard and for whose abilities I have the greatest es- 
teem, said that it was a matter of sentiment with New York. 
In other words he said that it was a mere sentiment. Does not 
the gentleman realize, however, that sentiment, true senti- 
ment, is the same as principle; and when he said that it was a 
matter of principle with the delegation from New York, he said 
what was true. 

But it was no false sentiment, and true sentimentis butanother 
name for principle; and when we object to this clause and to this 
sort of legislation, we do not speak for New York City alone, but 
for every city throughout this broad land; and I shail endeavor 
to show youin a few minutes why this legislation now asked for 
is pernicious, and why it should not be allowed to be enrolled on 
the statute book. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALDRICH] now comes in to- 
day and says that as a matter of right Chicago wants this legis 
lation. I can not understand that position. I can not under- 
stand the position of a man from that great State of Illinois, and 
that magnificent city of Chicago, who comes here asking for 
legislation against the great competing city of this nation—leg- 
islation directed expressly against the city of New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the gentleman will allow me, I beg leave 
tocorrect him. Idid notsay that Chicagocame and ‘‘ demanded 
as a right” such legislation, but I did say that it was right and 
proper on the face of it that this warehouse should go there. 
You will see that there is quite a difference between the two 
statements. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 


Very well; now, let ussee; isit ‘‘ right?” 
What have we here? We have a condition of affairs which ex- 
isted for years. We have a warehouse in the city of New York 
and another large warehouse in Chicago. Originally, you will 
bear in mind, that there was but one, and that was in New York. 
As time went on it was deemed advantageous to have another, 
but there was no express provision of law providing that the 
other should be located at New York, Chicago, or anywhere 
else. 

That matter rested, as it should rest, entirely in the discretion 
of the executive officer of the Interior Department. Now, here 
we have this issue of fact, as to whether it is more economical 
that we should have a warehouse in Chicago alone, or whether 
we should have the existing system further obtain and continue; 
that is, have a warehouse in Chicago and one in New York. 
Upon that men differ. My colleague [Mr. StRAUS] has made a 
very careful examination, and yesterday submitted to this com- 
mittee his figures, which showed that the interests of economy 
demanded that the warehouse should be continued in the city of 
New York. The Secretary of the Interior adds his testimony 
to that of Mr. StrRAuS. The Secretary of the Interior says that 
itis in the interest of economy that this warehouse should be 
allowed to exist in the city of New York. 

What does he say? 

After careful investigation I deem it unwise to close the New York ware 
house. While more than one-half of the Indian supplies are furnished at 
Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly noarly $800,009 worth of 
plies in New York and in the East. 

Bear in mind the fact that at the Chicago warehouse last year 
only $150,000 of goods were actually delivered, whereas at the 
warehouse in the city of New York $800,000 worth of supplies 
were delivered. 

But leaving this question out, admitting that arguments can 
be made on either side as to which method is in the interest of 
true economy, it is an issue of fact that can not be decided by 
this House, and which thiscommittee should not attempt to de- 
cide. All these questions should be left to the executive oflicers 
of the Government. The Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, and all the other 
Executive Departments should be allowed todetermine such de- 
tails themselves without the interference of Congress, and I[ say 
to you that the insertion of any such proviso as that now asked 
by the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, providing 
explicitly that the appropriation of $35,000 shall not be made 
unless the central depot be established in the city of Chicago, is 
pernicious and dangerous. Why? Because it trenches on the 
prerogative of an executive officer; because it is an interference 
by the Legislature and a dictation to one of the Executive De- 
partments of the Government. That is one reason why we pro- 
test. 

There is another reason equally good, leaving aside any ques- 
tion as to the city of New York itself, and that is that here we 
have an attempt to determine an issue of fact by an act of Con- 
gress, which is all wrong in principle. Many years ago Chief 
Justice Marshall said, ‘‘the Congress of the United States can 
do a great many things, but it can not alter a fact.” 
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Now, gentlemen, if you decide by this enactment that it will 
be truer economy, and cheaper, to have this warehouse at Chi- 
cago alone, and take our warehouse from us, you will not change 
the fact. You will not make it cheaper or more economical, be- 
cause by the preamble of a statute, or by any words therein con- 
tained, you can not alter the fact; you can not make that true 
economy which is false economy; you can not make that cheap 
which in realityis dear. Andthereare only two ways in which 
such questions of fact should be determined. One is by the 
courts of law, and the other is by the Executive Departments of 
the Government intrusted with the discharge of such duties. 

One word before I close in defense of the city of New York. 
Something was said by the gentleman, in the course of his witt. 
remarks yesterday, as to the capture of the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion by the city of Chicago. He taunted us and jeered about our 
naval review. Now, gentlemen, when I remember that magnifi- 
cent spectacle, when on one side of the river was our great white 
squadron and on the other extended the visiting ships from all 
the great naval powers of the world, I thought it was a sight 
quite as grand and quite as worthy of national pride and pleas- 
ure as the spectacle of the hundreds of thousands through 
the canentllen and pouring out their shekels at Chicago. 

It is true that by the vote of the Congress of the United States 
it was decided thatthe World’s Exposition should not be held in 
that city which was designed by God and by nature as the most 
fitting spot, the imperial city of New York. But the gentleman 
should pause in his exultation and should remember what that 
Worid’s Fair would have been if we had not sent to Chicago our 
architeetsand our great painters. What would that E ition 
have been without the efforts of George B. Post and Richard M. 
Hunt, and McKim, Mead & White, of New York, and Peabody 
and Stearns, of Boston? What enormity of fantastic coloring 
would have been pospenesins, to shock the zesthetic world, if we 
had not sent to you Frank D. Millet, of New York? 

One word in behalf of that oo of which I am a member, the 
Tammany Hall organization of the Democracy. It ill becomes 
the Democracy of Cook County and the Democracy of the city 
of Chicago to assail ourserried ranks, which have borne the ban- 
ners of the Democracy through defeatand through victory for the 
last ae. And whatever be said about our government in 
the city of New York, there has never yet come to pass a day in 
which our executive chair has been filled by a man who was in 
sympathy with the anarchist and the communist. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Before the gentleman takes 
his seat I should like to ask him one question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington’ 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I came in a little late, but I 
understood you, in the educational part of your remarks, to be 
finding some little fault with the Committee on Indian Affairs 
relative to the appropriation made for the superintendent of 
schools. If the gentleman from New York will turn to the bill, 
[should like to ask him if he does not think the amount there 
appropriated, $2,500 per annum, with traveling expenses and a 
secretary, is a sufficient amount for the superintendent of In- 
dian schools, taking into consideration the fact, which should 
be borne in mind by the committee and the gentleman from 
New York, that throughout the entire country there are man 
eminent educators who do not receive $2,500 per year weng 
thought the gentleman from New York spoke upon that, but I 
was not sure. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to define my posi- 
tion clearly. It is this. The Committee on Indian Affairs in 
their infinite wisdom have seen fit to cut these various appro- 
priations for the education of Indian scholars. They have con- 
cluded that whereas $175 were allowed last year to sustain some 
of those scholars, this year only $167 shall be provided. There 
may be some reason for that. Some are only allowed $150. I 
can hardly see why if it were to give for each child’s 
support and education in the year 1893, $175, it should be com- 

led to live on $167 this year. 

In regard to the question of the superintendents, my remarks 
apply to the superintendents of the various schools. The com- 
mittee in their wisdom have seen fit to determine that $1,500 a 
year in most cases should be e h. They have cut down one 
or two from $1,400 to $1,200 in pursuance of this annenet icy. 
aa there is one notable exception to which I will atten- 


Mr. HOLMAN. There is no reduction in the superintend- 


ents. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman says thereare none. Imade 
a careful examination yesterday of the statute of last year, and 
I have the bill noted. 

Mr.HOLMAN. That follows from the estimate, and not from 
the action of the committee. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I see that the appropriation has been re- 
duced. Now,there are a number of these instances in which 
the salary has been reduced from $2,000 to $1,800 and to $1,500; 
and the only exception to such reduction we have in the case of 
the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans. There the superin- 
tendent is allowed $2,000. Why? Presumably because he has 
500 students. Yet the man with 100 students gets $1,500; the 
man with 250 students gets $1,500; the man with 350 gets $1,500; 
but the man who has the increase from 350 to 500 gets 3500 more. 
So that the man who has 350 students as compared with the man 
who has 100 students gets no increment, no increased pay what- 
ever. The extra number of students he has—250—assuming 
that 100 is the unit, Avail him naught. 

Now, I can notsee why the last $150, being the increase from $350 
to $500, should give to the superintendent $500 extra. I should 
like to know on what system of logic or justice or graduated 
scale this committee have seen fit in their wisdom to give the 
susperintendent at the Haskell Institute $2,000 and none of the 
others more than $1,500? 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I think that after we have had 
two days of general debate on this bill, in which we have had 
included speeches on the tariff, on the A. P. A. society, and on 
the New York warehouse, topics which certainly have no direct 
relation to the Indians, we ought to have this general debate 
closed. It seems to me that the limit of general debate upon 
this subject has gone far enough. I think all of those who have 
been storing up bile for this occasion should surely have found 
an opportunity to get it off. It is now within forty minutes of 
the time when the House will have to take a recess, and I ask 
unanimous consent that all general debate be closed this even- 
ing when the House shall take a recess. 

r. WILSON of Washington. We can close debate now. 

Mr. LYNCH. With the understanding, of course, that two 
hours of debate will be allowed under the five-minute rule. 
There are five gentlemen who have engaged the time; and with 
a further understanding that there will be a liberal extension 
of time on subjects that are important. 

It seems to me that two days of general debate on subjects 
that have no particular bearing on the question presented in 
this bill ought to be enough. I think that it is fair that the 
House ought to close general debate at 5 o’clock. There will 
be no disposition to cut off debate upon any important items in 
the bill as we come to them; and I think that that will be more 
profitable debate than to pursue this way of debating the bill, 
the purpose of which seems simply to kill time or to take up 
time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we adopta 
course which has often been found very convenient and satisfac- 
tory. There are only some three topics which gentlemen desire 
to further debate, so faras lam aware—the schools, the bond ques- 
tion, and the New York warehouse, although I think that that 
is exhausted. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there be 
unanimous consent given that we shall proceed with the con- 
sideration of this bill under the five-minute rule to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that when we reach these three subjects I have referred 
to that we shall pass over them until we reach the end of the bill 
and that they shall be considered afterwards and taken up for de- 
bate. We have adopted that policy very often, and it hasalways 
been found to work very well. We can then determine what 
amount of time shall be allowed in the discussion of those sub- 


Mr. BROSIUS. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to withhold that request until 
nearer the hour of rising? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman desire to speak this 
evening? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I desire to speak for a few minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. That will not cut you off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that he will 
recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania next to speak on 
the bill. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I am now aware; but other gentlemen may 
desire to speak. Therefore I ask that the request may be with- 
held just a little. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman would epents right after- 
wards, and his opportunity tospeak would not be interfered with. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I do not know what other gentlemen 
= desire to efterwards. 

r. PIC . The Chair says he will recognize you. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But some other gentlemen that have not pre- 
ferred epee may desire to speak. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will permit sufficient 
time to remain so I may make the request before 5 o’clock. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I only desire to trespass upon the patience of 
the committee long enough to record a very distinct and em- 
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phatic protest against carrying the policy of economy, retrench- 


ment, and reform tothe length of starving our educational work 
among the Indians, 


[am inreceiptof a number of very earnestand spirited remon- | 


strances against reductions in the appropriations for Indian edu- 
cation from persons who are highly intelligent and well in- 
formed in relation to the situation of the Indians and their 
requirements as well as the success of our Indian policy in the 
past,and who areextremely solicitous that the Indians may con 
tinue to enjoy the benefits which that policy has conferred and 
not havethem diminished by withholding the appropriation: 
necessary to continue them. Theseletters not only express the 
views of the writers, but also convey the protest of the yearly 
meeting of the religious Society of Friends, held in Philadel- 
phia last month, with the hope of averting what they charac- 
terize as ‘‘ this threatened calamity.” 

{ have been unable, from a cursory examination of the bill, to 
find either init or in the report accompanying itsuch information 
as would advise me of the exact amount of reduction in the ap- 
propriation relating to school work, or the particular instru- 
mentalities which have been selected as the victims of this pol- 
icy of economy. But my attention has been directed to certain 
items which have been so much reduced as to excite apprehen- 
sion among the friends of the Indians that it will seriously im- 
pair the efficiency of the educational work, especially in our 
Eastern schools, To bring these particulars into distinct view 
I want to read a letter which I have received from a very intel- 
ligent lady who is deeply interested in the welfare of the Indians 
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have so respectfully, with so refined sense and yet so strongly 
stated, by adding the observation that the Government of the 
United States never appears at so great a disadvantage as when 
it tries to bo stingy. There are agencies of a governmental 
character whose efliciency might be impaired by starvation with- 
out inflicting serious injury on the country, but when you 
curtail the eliiciency of the agencies which educate the people of 
this country, white, black, or red, you are aiming a blow in 
dangerous proximity to the seatof life 
My friends on the oth 

heart of the Indian policy. 
without education must bs 
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lucation is the very 
ympt to civilize the Indians 
Any scheme for the elevation 
these wards of the nation that does not include schools must 
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be abortive, and the more eliicient the sO agencies are made the 
more schools, and the better conducted the more ranid will be 
the advance in our work of civilizing the Indian. To impede 


this work, or even to moderate its pastand present rate of spec 
is not wise economy. I.am therefore opposed to any reductions 


| which will curtail the efficiency of this arm of our Indian policy. 


and fully informed as to their requirements, and to whose state- | 


ments great weight attaches wherever she is known. The letter 


is as foliows: 
3323 POWELTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
Siath Month, 2a, 1994 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: As a member of the Religious Society of Friends, a 
body which has always felt a deep interest in the welfare and advancement 
of the Indians, I wish to protest against the proposed reduction in the moneys 
available for Indian work, as shown in the Indian appropriation bill, and I 
respectfully ask thee to use thy influence to prevent its passage. 

These reductions, if made, must seriously interfere withif they do not en- 
tirely hinder the good work which is being done in many directions and es- 
pecially in our Eastern Indian schools. 

To reduce the salary of the Superintendent of Indian schools, which has 
within a short time already suffered a reduction, and which is now barely 
adequate to secure a manof the necessary ability and requirements for the 
office—to reduce the salaries of the principals of the Indian schools, in one 
case as much as $1,000, noneof them now too large; tocutin half the sum an- 
nually appropriated for transporting Indian children to Eastern schools, 
thereby diminishing their attendance and consequent usefulness; to reduce 
the allowance for pupils In private Indian schools, established by philan- 
thropic and not mercenary motives; to reduce the salaries of Indian agents, 
and consequently lower the standard still further of the men employed in 
these important positions, andas a fitting climax to abolish the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners created by President Grant as part of the peace policy, 
which Board has rendered invaluable aid to the cause of good Indian gov- 
ernment without compensation, their expenses simply being paid, are to 
my mind steps of mistaken and false economy as uncalled for as they are 
unwise. 

Other features of the proposed bill are objectionable; notably the clause for- 
bidding Indian children who have not been in the reservation schools four 
years to be taken to school 40 miles from the reservation, thus preventing 
those children where there are no schools within 40 miles from ever receiv- 
ing an education, and the clause cutting out the provision that those em- 
ployed to teach farming must be practical farmers seems to have no good 
reason for their enactment. 

I trust thou wilt see thy way clear to vote in all legitimate ways to see 
that this great wrong to the Indian service is averted, and that no measure 
of false economy is allowed to postpone the payment of the obligation we 
owe to the Indians of our country, an obligation which years of injustice 
and neglect have brought upon us, and which will not be fully discharged 
until we make them an educated, contented, and self-respecting people. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that letter is a better speech, by all the 
tests to which a public address could be subjected, than I am 
able to make on this subject. 

Mr. HICKS. IfI may interrupt my colleague, I have a letter 
on the same subject from an influential member of the Society 
of Friends, which I would like my colleague to read at this 
point. ’ . 

Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure. I read: 

JUNE 7, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: As a member of the Indian Committee of the Society of Friends 
of Philadelphia, I wish to protest against the proposed reduction in the 
moneys available for Indian work as shown in the reported, Indian appro- 
priations bill. 

The reduction of the salaries of the superintendent ana principals of In- 
dian schools; to diminish by one-half the sum annually appropriated for 
transporting Indian children to Eastern schools; to reduce the salaries of 
Indian agents, and as a fitting climax to abolish the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners created by President Grant as part of the peace policy, are to 
my mind steps of mistaken and false economy, as uncalled for as they are 
unwise. 

We look to our Representatives in Congress to see that this great wrong 
to the Indian service is averted, and that no other measure of falseeconomy 
is allowed to postpone the payment of the obligation we owe to the Indians 
of our country, an obligation which years of injustice have brought upon 
us and which will not bé fully discharged until we make them an educated, 
self-respecting people. 


Hon. J. D. Hicks. 


That letter, it will be seen, is substantially the same as the 
other. Now [only desire to accentuate what these Quaker ladies 





Now, I need hardly say to my distinguished friend from | 
diana |[Mr. HOLMAN], who has charge of this bill—for I believe 
that he desires to make our Indian policy efficient, and to s 
cure the least of the worst, and the most of the best results of 
that policy—I need hardly suggest to him, while admitting that 
in the matter of appropriations in all cases the greatest discrim- 
ination is required, yet ‘‘there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, yet 
tendeth to poverty.” ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think economy is good, retrenchment 
is better, and reform is best, but I submit, as my humble judg- 
mentin this matter, that to cut down appropriations for the 
education of the Indians of this country is not economy, but 
wasteful extravagance. 2 

To impair the efficiency of the educational arm of our Indian 
policy is not retrenchment but profligate expenditure; and to cur- 
tail or impair any of the instrumentalities that are designed to 
open the way of the American Indian to civilized living and self- 
respecting citizenship is not reform, but is positive and inexcus- 
able degeneracy. Therefore I desire to unite with the friends 
of the Indian in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in an earnest re- 
monstrance against the suicidal policy of parsimony in our ad- 
ministration of the educational arm of our Indian policy. [Ap> 
plause, | 

Mr. WANGER. Mr. Chairman, my colleague | Mr. Brosius] 
has very largely covered the ground to which I desired to re- 
fer. A very considerable number of the members of the Society 
of Friends, men as well as women, have written me in respect to 
what they regard as the great mistake of neglecting to provide 
for the expenses of the commission of citizens to serve without 
pay, in accordance with the provisions of the act of 1869; and 
as an appropriation for that purpose commends itself to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LYNCH] and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSoN], 
who have had large experience in regard to this matter, and in- 
asmuch as the services which that commission have rendered 
to thecountry since 1869 have beenso vast and are so well recog- 
nized, I trust there is no question that an appropriation to this 
end will yet be included in the bill. 

Why, sir, as I understand, it is only a few years ago—at least 
in 1869—when to be an Indian agent, or to be connected with 
the Indian Service, was to invite criticism and suspicion upon 
the individual holding such a position. Largely to the services 
of these humane gentleman, serving without pay, is to be at- 
tributed the advanced standard of morality and honor and in- 
tegrity in the Indian service of this country. 

I was surprised to hear from the venerable chairman of this 
committee that the committee had not reduced the pay of any 
superintendent of Indian schools below the estimate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is one exception. 

Mr. WANGER, I find two or three. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, there is only one exception, I think. 

Mr. WANGER. Referring to the Book of Estimates, I find 
that for the superintendent of Indian schools at Phoenix, Ariz., 
$1,800 is estimated and only $1,500 appropriated in this bill. 
At Salem, Oregon, the estimate is $2,000, while the committee 
propose to appropriate $1,500. At Genoa, Nebr., the estimate 
was $2,000, the appropriation in the bill is $1,500. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has the Book of Estimates 
before him? 

Mr. WANGER. Yes, sir. There may be other such cases. 
These I have noticed upon a very hasty and cursory examina- 
tion. Unless the honorable chairman of the committee can 
furnish some good reason which does not now appear, it seems 
to me that a mistake has been made in cutting down these ap 
propriations. 

Now, with respect to the pay of the superintendent of Indian 
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schools, $3,000, it seems to me, is a very small sum to pay a man 


would commence under the five-minute rule. Now, the Clerk 


of the breadth of character and experience and accomplishments | commenced the reading and ppoceeded for several paragraphs. 
which the individual holding this position ought to possess. It | I make the point of order that the reading can not be interrupted 


is no argument to say, ‘‘ We can find many persons of equal edu- 
cation who are not receiving that amount of pay.” No doubt 
many individuals can be found possessing certain of the qualifi- 
cations requisite; but to get a man of well-rounded accomplish- 
ment and fitness for the place for a less sum than $3,000 is, I 
take it, not an easy matter; and as noneof these reductions were 
regarded favorably by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and as no substantial reason is given for them, I trust 
that the pay of these officials will be as heretofore. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me 
a single suggestion before he sits down, as I want to get all the 
information [ can as we go along with this bill? Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, which I freely and gladly do, that the 

»resent superintendent of Indian schools is a very able and very 
Intelligent educator, a man of experience and knowledge; yetit 
so happened that to-day at the Indian Department I saw a spec- 
imen of the class of work he is doing. I do not make thisstate- 
ment in the way of criticism; but I find that he is getting outa 
new arithmetic for the Indians, which he wants to have printed. 
Now, does not the gentleman think that any Indian child should 
be satisfied with such an arithmetic as our white children use? 

Mr. WANGER. Well, I know nothing about that. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman may have taught him that a new 
arithmetic is necessary to educate the Indian children properly. 
I take it the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ought to be a judge 
of the pea and necessity of that work. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that this arithmetic has not yet been published; it will be sub- 
mitted, doubtless, to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, 
that he may determine whether it shall be published. I think 
the Indian children might very well get along with an ordinary 
arithmetic. This new superintendent, with whom I admit I am 
not personally acquainted, is no doubt a very fine educator, but 
are we not getting these Indian children a little too high up? 
Might they not be satisfied with such an arithmetic as you and 
I used when We were boys? 

Mr. WANGER. Well, in the guise of a question the gentle- 
man has got in quite aspeech. I take it, however, that it is 
entirely foreign to the present proposition. 

The {ndian Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior 
seem to think that $3,000 is a proper rate of compensation, and 
it seems to me te be a figure which should commend itself to the 
oo of a ee of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no other gentleman desires to address 
the committee the general debate will be considered as closed, 
and the Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs for debate under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department for the 


year ending June, 1895, and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various In- 
dian tribes, namely: 


Mr.CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like toask if thisis being 
read for debate and amendment under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 

The Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. General debate has not 
been concluded, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been. 

Mr. MAHON. When?. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced that if no one de- 
sired to take the floor for further debate, the Clerk would read 
the bill by paragraphs under the five-minute rule. No gentle- 
man claiming the floor, the Clerk was directed to read the bill, 
and proceeded to do sa. 

Mr. MAHON. Who made the motion to close debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. It did not require a motion. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. We did not hear the 
statement of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very sorry, but it was dis- 
tinctly made. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we will accom- 
modate gentlemen with ample time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friends around me here make a proposi- 
tion which I think perhaps it would be as well to consider in 
this connection—— [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded, and the 
Clerk went with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 1 rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. The Chair announced that if 
no one desired to occupy the floor further, the reading of the bill 


in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from West Virginia will be allowed fifteen min- 
utes instead of confining him to the five-minute rule—— [Cries 
of ‘‘ Regular order!” 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word; and I yield the time to the gentleman from 
Indiana to make the statement he was going to make. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Do I understand the 
Chair to hold that we are under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unquestionably. 
ie Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I did not so understand 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair distinctly announced that if 
no gentleman desired to occupy the floor the debate would be 
considered as closed, and that the Clerk would read the bill by 
paragraphs. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is desirable to act with ab- 
solute fairness, and Iam sure the gentleman from Washington 
and other members of the Committee on Indian Affairs wish to 
act with absolute fairness to all gentlemen who are interested 
in the discussion. I suggest now, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as 
two hours have already been parcelled outon the bond question 
and the school question, that on these subjects an additional 
hour be allowed when they are reached in the bill, an hour on 
each, making four hours in all. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Had you not better let the general 
debate run on, on these items? You probably will not need that 
much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
is closed. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I supposed, ofcourse, that the Com- 
mittee could by unanimous consent take that course. 
ae CHAIRMAN. Of course, by unanimous consent it could 

done. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We are trying to reach an agree- 
ment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That would not give 
sufficient time, I would say to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will make this proposition, that the 
time be extended on each of these two propositions to an hour 
and a quarter, making two hours and a half in all, which, in- 
cluding the time already agreed to, will make five hours of gen- 
eral debate when they are reached. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I repeat, that will probably be mora 
timethan necessary. It seems to me that it will be much better 
tolet the general debate go on now, instead of turning back after 
the bill has been read through, and picking up general debate 
on one or two propositions in the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam quite anxious to accommodate myself 
to what seems to be the will of the committee. But geveral de- 
bate has been closed, and it would require unanimous consent to 
reopen it now. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. 
be no difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several members have been insisting 
upon the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Therewill bethe utmost fairness in the mat- 
ter of debate. There is no disposition to cut anybody off. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. Do I understand that you submita 
ee that these two matters be passed over until the bill 

entirely finished and then return to them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was my first suggestion; butI find that 
there is objection to it. I ask that the reading go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of fifty-six agents of Indian affairs—— 


Mr. REED. Does the gentleman from Indiana think we ought 
to go on to-night, under the circumstances? I do not think it is 
ri Tht to do so, for whatever is d now will be without the 
full knowledge of the House. There was no expectation of such 
oon as this. There is no quorum present at this time, evi- 
dently. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair submitted the question of clos- 
ing the general debate to the House. 

fer. REED. Oh, I did notin the least question the action of 
the Chair. I was simply stating what the result would be, that 
is all; not that the Chair had anything to repent of. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman intimates that the House 
should not proceed without a quorum? ‘ 


It can not be done. The general debate 


If no objection is made there can 
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Mr. REED. It is a quarter to5 now. If it was notsonear the 
time for taking the recess I should not even mention that. I 
suggest that the matter ought to go over until to-morrow. If 
it involved any very great loss of time I should not interpose. 

Several MEMBERS. ‘ Regular order.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from [Illinois | Mr. 
CANNON] withdraws his pro forma amendment, the question is 
on the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. REED. Then we will havea vote on the pro forma amend- 
ment, if the gentlemen desires to go on under these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. PICKLER. I think there will be no difficulty about this 
if we can agree upon some time. I should like toask how many 
gentlemen think they want more time than they will get under 
the five-minute rule? I presume the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MAHON] wants some time. 

Mr. MAHON. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the gentleman from 
West Virginia want, otherwise than he would get under the five- 
minute rule? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. In the first place, I had 
an understanding with the Chair that [ was to be recognized, 
and have been waiting here all the time, and when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania closed his remarks the Chair announced 
that general debate was closed. I did not hear the agreement 
that was made, if there was any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated the matter distinctly 
and gave the gentleman ample time. 

Mr. PICKLER,. The Chair said if there was no more general 
debate we should proceed with the reading of the bill. I heard 
that. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
I was waiting to be recognized. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I wanted the whole hour 
that I was entitled to. 

Mr. PICKLER. That would only make an hour and fifty min- 
utes. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. 
entire time. 

Mr. PICKLER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] want? Does he want an hour? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is the vote on the pro forma amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr; CANNON]. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the gentleman from Indiana that 
the committee rise, and that whatever arrangement is made be 
made in the presence of the full House. That would be more 
equitable. Otherwise I shall have to call for a vote on the pro 
forma amendment, and that would end the proceeding. I do 
not want to do that unless it is necessary. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois that 
he withdraw his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, yes; I withdraw it. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the In- 
dian appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


i did not hear it at all. 


I might not occupy the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. COCKRELL, for this evening's session, on account of 
sickness. ‘ 

To Mr. Coss of Alabama, for this evening's session. 

To Mr. Coos, for this evening’s session, on account of ill 
health. 

To Mr. LYNCH, for this evening’s session, on account of im- 
portant business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 
8 o’clock. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana[Mr. Brooxk- 
SHIRE] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening ses- 
sion. If there be no objection, the Chair will now declare the 
House in recess instead of waiting until 5 o’clock. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


Task that the House now take a recess until 





EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o’clock p. m. by Mr. BROOKSHIRE as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session in pur- 
suance of clause 3, Rule X XVI. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for consid- 
eration of bills on the Private Calendar under the rule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. TARSNEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Chairman, [ ask that the order 
of proceedings be changed to-night, and that the bills on the 
Calendar be called in their order, that the Clerk announce the 
number of the bill and the name of the member who intro luced 
it, together with the Calendar number, and the name of the 
member who made the report; and in the absence of those mem- 
bers that the bill be laid aside without prejudice; and that we 
proceed down the Calendar in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has heard the request of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I hope the gentleman will not ob- 
ject. Let us get to those bills that ought to be passed. 

Mr. JONES. I think those gentlemen ought to come here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I suppose that settles it; but there 
are lots of bills that ought to be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HARRIET WOODBURY. 

A bill (H. R. 811) to pension Harriet Woodbury, of Windsor, Vt 

The bill was read at length. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was read as 
follows: 

In line 5 strike out the word “regulation” and insert the word 
tion.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman,I think the amend- 
ment was adopted on last Friday night, and the question was 
pending on laying aside the bill with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the 
amendment was not agreed to. The question is on the amend- 
ment read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying aside the biil 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 5. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. MARTIN, and the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. JONES, will please act as tellers. 

Tellers took their places, and pending the count, 

Mr. DINGLEY said: Mr. Chairman, one moment. I 
like to make a suggestion. It is obvious at present there is no 
quorum here. Would it not be well, by unanimous consent, to 
pass this bill over at present without prejudice? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This bill is one of a very large 
clas; pensioning women. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is not open to debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know it is not debatable. 
the bill will be withdrawn. 

Mr. TATE. Iask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

CORNELIA DE PEYSTER BLACK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3156) granting a pension to Corneliade Peyster Black, widow of 
Henry M. Black, late colonel of the United States Army, de- 
ceased. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. JONES. [ ask for the reading of the report in that case. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. It has been reached 
several nights, and I was requested by the author of the bill to 
ask that it should not be considered inhis absence. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it again be passed over. 

Mr. PICKLER. Whose bill is this? 


limita 


would 


I think 
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Mr. MOSES. It isa bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE]. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
MARY E, TRICKEY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1196) to restore Mary E. Trickey and children of Hartwell M. 
Trickey to the pension rolls. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the objection that has 
been urged heretofore against the consideration of this bill, and 
in the absence of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE}, 
who is very auch interested inits favorable consideration, I ask 


that it be laid aside without prejudice. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARTHA E. MILLER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2908) restoring the pension of Martha E. Miller. 

The bill was read. ; 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the report be read in this case. 

The report was read. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill also be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection and it was so ordered. 


MADISON A. THOMAS. 


Tha next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 1112) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas. 
The bill was‘read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Madison A. Thomas, late a private in Company G, 
Thirty-fourth Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, be, and heis hereby, relieved 
of all penalties, deprivations, and other disabilities imposed upon him or 
suffered by him by reason of the charge of desertion a: in his mili- 
tary record about and after the close of the war of the liion, and the dif- 
ferent officers of the United States are hereby authorized and required to 
settle with and pay him for all bounty and back pay that he would be en- 
titled to if no such charge existed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment rec- 
ommended by the committee. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 


Line 8, after the word “rebellion,” strike ont the words, ‘‘ and the differ- 
ent officers of the United States are hereby authorized and required to 
settle with and pay him for all bountyand back pay that he would be enti- 
tled to if no such charge existed,’ and insert, Provided, That no pay or 
emoluments shall accrue by virture of the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I 
in that case read. 

The report (by Mr. BRETZ) was read as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 
1684) to correct the military record of Madison A. Thomas, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

The record of this soldier, Madison A. Thomas, as obtained from the War 
Department, shows that he enlisted and was mustered into Company G, 
Thirty-fourth Indiana Volunteers, on September 23, 1861, to serve three 
years; that he reénlisted and was again mustered into the same company as 
a@ veteran on December 14, 1868, and that his record as a.soldier was good 
until February 5, 1865, when at Brazos Santiago, Tex., where his command 
was then stationed. he is reported to have deserted. On April 2, 1865, he vol- 
untarily returned to his command, being after the proclamation e March 
11, 1865, by the President; that he then continued with his command until 
on or about December |, 1865, when at Camp Steele, Tex., he is reported to 
have again deserted from his command, Which was retained inservice until 
February 3, 1866, and to which he never returned. 

Thersoldier made application to the United States War Eeparwnans for 
the correction of his military record .for an honorable d Tee, but 
this was refused on the technical ground that, under the law, applied to the 
foreg facts, the Department had and has no legal authority to give the 
relief asked, for the reason that, although his first absence was cured by his 
return under the President's lamation aforesaid, yet that cure or pardon 
was conditional on his rem in the service until the close thereof, no 
matter how otherwise faithful or continued his.service may have been. 


would like to have the report 


The soldier himself, who is duly vouched for as a re ble and honorable 
citizen of Huntington County, Ind., testifies that on 7, 1865, while 
his company was stationed at Bocachica Bay, Tex., he, with others of his 


, , 
company, wentasan escort guard in of teams hauling water from the 
Rio Grande River for the use of the troops. While there he and some of his 
comrades were permitted by the commissioned officer ae charge of the 
escort to cross the river into Mexico, and having done.so attempting to 
return found that the escort had gone. 

Inasmuch as the place where the escort had been for water was 4 miles 
from camp. he feared capture by the and he concluded to re- 
main in Mexico until the escort would return; that the weather became so 
bad that no escort could return for some ~~ he learned he was re- 

ported as a deserter and from the of his . ‘On learn- 
of the President's at to command at 
the first safe unity. any time to desert his 
command. On hisreturn to his ae he was reinstated in his command 
and continued to serve faithfully until long after the war had, in fact, closed, 
Vitve nelbiar, Knowing ‘ehind ‘ties beh in which he had ‘served 
e er, knowing tha’ e r was over : for 
more than four years, and that resistance to the ‘States had 
c@ased, without intending to desert his country, being at that time near the 
Mexican border, beyond which the war between oe Maximilian’s 
raging, left his command and engaged in said war, remaining 
of Deeember, 1865, when again that he was re- 


army was 
there until the 
on the rolis of his company as a deserter, he. at Bagdad ona 
C..B. Porter, who 


ported 
schooner, which service he finally left and 
tighteen months after the d of his 4 
wo comrades of the soldier, Amos and 
served with him, residing near to him, also testify substantially the same 
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facts, and also say that he was a first-class soldier and always performed his 
duty as such except the two absences referred to. 

In view of the long and faithful service ofthe soldier, his explanation of 
his first absence , his on by the President’s proclamation, and the ex- 

lanation of his last absence, your committee do not believe he had acriminal 
ntent to desert and therefore recommend the passage of the-bill, with an 
amendment by striking out allafter the word ‘ rebellion”’ in line 8and insert 
the following: ded, That no pay or emoluments shall accrue by virtue 
of the passage of this act.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on Jaying this bill aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was last before 
the committee for investigation there were some defects in the 
testimony which the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, as I remember, said he would try to supply by the 
next meeting. I should be very glad to hear from the gentle- 
man:on that subject and to learn whether he has obtained that 
testimony or not. I think he asked himself to have the bill 
laid aside for the purpose of securing further evidence. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I forget the particular point that 
was raised. 

Mr.JONES. The defect in the testimony was this: The com- 
mittee from their report seemed to believe that these two de- 
sertions which they describe as ‘‘ absences” were accounted for. 
The point was made a week ago that that accounting was done 
by the deserter himself and that the only proof as to his inten- 
tions when he left,:and as to the reasons why he was unable to 
rejoin his command, was furnished by his own testimony, and I 
understood the gentleman from Indiana to say that he knew the 
two witnesses who were said to have testified in the case, but 
who did not accompany this man,as I understand, across the Rio 
Grande, and therefore could not have known what obstacles 
were in the way of his return to his command—and that he would 
undertake to furnish this committee with their testimony on this 
point. The gentlemanasked thatthis case be laid aside in order 
that he might reéxamine the evidence and put himself in a po- 
sition to satisfy this committee that the soldier was not in re- 
any: a deserter. 

r. MARTIN of Indiana. Iam sorry to confess, Mr. Chair- 
man, that. at this moment I forget the exact point made, though 
it seems to me that the question was put to me on last Friday 
night by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STALLINGS] as to 
the exact time of the return of this man after his first going 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think I asked the gentle- 
man this question. In your report your committee claim that 
the absence of this man across the Rio Grande for two months 
was an unavoidable absence; that, having gone over on a sort of 
foray, he could not get back. I asked whether thai alleged fact 
rested simply on his own testimony, or whether he was corrob- 
orated as to that particular statement by other witnesses. That 
was the point I made and that I asked to be enlightened upon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. By reference to the report it will 
be seen that this man returned on the 2d of April. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation was issued on the 10th day of March, 1865, 
giving, I think, until the 10th day of May to return, and as soon 
as this man heard of the proclamation he did return. I have 
examined the testimony, and [I find that the two witnesses, C. 
B. Porter, who lives at Landis, in Grant County, Ind., and 
Amos Manning, who lives, I think, in Warren County, Ind.— 
both towns being withina radius of 20 miles from my own home— 
have testified pointedly to the same facts, though not quite so 
fully as the beneficiary himself. 

The testimony does not state whether they were with Thomas 
at his crossing the river or not, but it does state positively that 
he did go with a detail to the river for the purpose of guarding 
some wagons that had gone to get water, and that in company, 
I think, with a couple of others of the same command, with the 
permission of the officer in charge of the detail, they crossed 
the river into Mexico for some , I believe for the pur- 

of get some liquor; I think theaffidavitsstate that Oe 

Mr. CABANISS. I think this committee ought to have some 
information about the second time that this soldier absented 
himself. The first. case seems to have been cured by his return 
before the expiration of the time fixed in the President’s proc- 
lamation. The proclamation gave,I believe, until the 10th of 
May,and he returnedon the 2dof April. But the difficulty in 
mind is.as to the second desertion. This man left hiscomman 
some time in December, 1865, months after the termination of 
hostilities ‘in the civil war, but some time anterior to the mus- 
tering out of his ne Now, I desire to know when his 
was muste out. 

Mr. MARTIN. of Indiana. I will give you that information. 
To resume where I left off, and pursuing the story for only a 

‘momep’ longer, these men on returning from the Rio Grande 
found that the detailin i of the water wagons had returned 
to camp, and they were afraid to venture back to the command, 
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: 
a distance of some 4 miles, for fearof being captured. The three | 


witnesses speak pointedly in regard te that matter, and state 
that this man did return to his command on the 2d day of April, 
and he remained with the command until about the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

Now, let me remind gentlemen that this soldier enlisted in 
September, 1861. He served in the Thirty-fourth Indiana, one 


informed as to the intention with which this man left his com- 


| mand, and that when he left he honestly intended to return. 
| The gentieman from Indiana on that occasion said that he was 


of the best regiments in the war from that State, until in 1863— | 


I think it was in the fall of that year—he retnlisted—‘‘ veter- 
anized ” for a period of ‘‘ three years or during the war.” He 
served until this leaving of hiscommand of whichI havespoken. 
Then he served on tntil the Ist day of December, 1865, when he 
crossed the Rio Grande River and engaged in the Mexican war. 

The question was asked me the other night on which side he 
engaged. One statement in his own affidavit would seem to 
leave that matter in doubt; but the second statement makes it 
appear that he served on behalf of the Liberals. 


Maximilian. 
of Maximilian. As a matter of course, this information must 
have been derived from some other source. 
believe from all the testimony (not knowing anything about the 
matter personally) that he served in that war on behalf of the 
Liberals and against Maximilian. 

The evidence then goes on to show that about the last day of 
December he undertook to return to his command, and then 
found that he had been marked as a deserter and was likely to 
be prosecuted. With this information, fearing to venture back 
into camp, he shipped upon some schooner and never returned 
to his command; and that command was mustered out on the 
5th of February, 1866. From the time that he left his command 
the second time until his company and regiment were mustered 
out was a period of about sixty days. Now, those gentlemen 
who served in the war will recollect well how often the question 
was discussed what was the meaning of that term “ three years 
or during the war.” 

In view of this soldier’s long service and of the fact (as to 
which many gentlemen present here on the floor to-night will 
bear me out) that many of the soldiers really felt that their 
time of service was up when the war was over, as it undoubtedly 
was up on the Ist of December, 1865—in view, I say, of the 
long service of this soldier and the further fact that these two 
comrades testify so pointedly about his absence and his return, 
and in view of the fact that eighteen other members of his com- 

ny, quite a number of whom have petitioned Congress to re- 
ieve him from the charge of desertion, state that they do not 

believe he intended to desert on the occasion of either of these 
absences, I think I am entirely justified in accepting the state- 
ment of his comrades as a basis for my vote, backed as it is by 
his own testimony and the testimony of two men whom I know 
to be reputable. Thus supported, I feel warranted in voting for 
this bill. 

I have thus laid all the facts, so far as J know them, before the 
committee. I do not make a special point on this measure or 
insist out of reascn that it should be adopted. Yet I feel 
clear in my own mind that I shall be entirely justified in voting 
that this soldier, in view of his long service and in view of the 
testimony of his comrades, did not commit the crime of desertion 
at least so far as intent was concerned. The question of intent 
determines whether a crime was committed or not; and I do not 
believe that this soldier intended to desert his command or in- 
tended to defraud the Government of the United States out of 
the service which undoubtedly under the law and under his oath 
he owed to it. [Cries of “* Vote!” *‘ Vote!”] 

Mr. STALLINGS. [ would like toask the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] a question before he sits down. What 
time was this regiment mustered out? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. February 5, 1866. 

Mr. STALLINGS. It was a volunteer regiment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STALLINGS. So that he had not reénlisted as a sol- 
dier in the regular Army at the time of the second desertion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. No, sir; he was not a “bounty 
jumper” in any sense of the word. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. MARTIN] says he feels justified upon this testimony in vot- 
ng for the passage of this bill. At the last night session of the 

House this bill was under discussion and was considered for 
some considerable length of time. The objection, as I have 
already stated, which I then urged to the bill was the fact that 
there was no testimony in this record sho that this soldier 
left his command with the intentof returning to it. 

D that discussion [ asked the gentleman from Indiana 
whether he could say from his own knowledge, this man being 
ee his and known to him personally, as were also 

e witnesses who testified for him, that these witnesses were 


| moment? 
One of his com- | 
rades testifies also that he served with the Liberals in resisting | 


The other one testifies that he served on the side | 


I am inclined to | 





not prepared to answer that question. Let me read from the 
RECORD what his statement was, in order that I may not do the 
gentleman the slightest injustice: 


Mr. MARTIS of Indiana. I do not want to make any statement here that I 
am notabsolutely certain of. I want the committee to have full knowledge 
of all the facts before they take action, and therefore I ask unanimous con 
sent that the further consideration of this bill be postponed; in other words, 
that it be withdrawn without losing its place on the Calendar, and in 
meantime I will examine this evidence. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the gentleman 
from Indiana has any further information on this subject than 
that which is embodied in the report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman allo a 


The question was asked about what th: 
rades of this soldier testified. 

Mr. JONES. 
elf. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
mony, and I have done so. 

Mr. JONES. Iam, of course, always ready toaccept any stat 
ment the gentleman makes, and his understanding and mine 
may not have been exactly the same. I understand now from 
the gentleman’s statement just made that these witnesses donot 
know anything about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I did not say that. 

Mr. JONES. I infer from your statement that sueh is the 
case, because one witness, as you admit, testifies that the de 
serter served wpon the side of the Liberals in the Mexican war, 
and the other that he served upon the side of Maximilian. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Now, these two witnesses, brought here to es 
tablish the circumstances under which the deserter left his 
command, and also to establish the reason why he did not re- 
turn to that command, swear to opposing state of facts, one that 
he served with Maximilian, and the other that he served with 
the Liberals; consequently they could not have known anything 
about the subject, except possibly from hearsay, and on that tes 
timony the committee is asked to come to the conclusion that 
this man could not posstbly return to his command, having left 
it, as I contend, without any intention of returning. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit to the committee that the only 
testimony before it as to the intention of the man, as to the pur- 
pose with which the man twice deserted, and as to the reason 
why he did not return, is his own unsupported, unaided testi- 
mony; and for one I am not willing to vote to correct the mili- 
tary record of any man who having once deserted and been par- 
doned and permitted to return to his command, then deserted 
the second time, and who can furnish no evidence but his own 
unsupported testimony to prove his statements. I will never 
agree to correct the military record of a deserter and give him 
a pension on his own unsupported testimony as to the reasons 
which induced him to absent himself from his command and 
those which prevented his return thereto after the lapse of a 
reasonable period. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that the testimony, so faras the 
report goes, of the two witnesses, simply shows that he was a 
good soldier and served fora timeinthe Army. They do not 
undertake to show the motives which actuated him when he left 
the Army, or the reasons which prevented his return, and the 
testimony after all shows simply that he deserted, that he was 
not in the Army when he should have been there; that he served 
in the Army for a certain time after enlisting; that hedeserted, 
returned to the command after the President’s proclamation 
permitting him to do so; that he again deserted and went into 
Mexico, and connected himself with one of the armies fighting 
in that country. 

These comrades did not desert with him; they were honorable 
soldiers; they did not go to Mexico, and knew nothing of his ac- 
tions when absent save what they may have learned from him. 
These are the men who are brought forward to show the intent 
of this soldier at the time of his desertion. 

I am not willing to pension a man on such slipshod testimony 
as that. Iam not willing to take the testimony of a man who 
has been shown to have deliberately deserted twice. The testi- 
mony of the two witnesses who are supposed to support the de- 
serter’s statement is of no value. They knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances under which he deserted, and besides they flatly con- 
tradict each other upon a material point. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a word only in an- 
swer to the gentleman. The suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Virginia is, I think, a little too broad. I only made the 
suggestion that one of them supposed that he served on the Lib- 
eral side, from infermation that he had. 

Now, the gentleman knows, as well as can be known by any- 


other « 
I said I could not recollect 
But that you would examine and inform 
That 


I would examine the testi 
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body, that as to these men they can hardly have had personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. JONES. Then, could they have had personal knowledge 
as to the obstacles which are alleged to have prevented his re- 
turn to his command? 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana, I think so. 

Mr. JONES. How could they possibly have had any such per- 
sonal knowledge? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying the bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. JONES. I moveasa substitute for the motion that the 
bill be reported to the House with the recommendation that it 
lie on the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
9, nays 5]. 

Mr. JONES. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to ask who makes the 
point of no quorum? 

TheCH AIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia[Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Does the gentleman feel like insist- 
ing upon it? 

r. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
ment! 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana ii MAR- 
TIN] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES] will take 
their places as tellers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the 
rights of other gentlemen here, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be withdrawn from further consideration—that it 
be passed without prejudice. 

r. HEARD. I want to say Cetoctie, Mr. Chairman, that I 
shall oppose passing over any of these bills without prejudice, 
when they have been once or twice or thrice discussed here, con- 
suming a large portion of the time for several evenings. If the 
gentleman makes the motion that this bill be over with- 
out prejudice, I move, as an amendment, that this bill be placed 
at the foot of the Calendar. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. HEARD, I object, unless he couples with it the propo- 
sition that it go to the foot of the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, and the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from Virginia will take their 
places as tellers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I ask leave that the bill be passed 
over, not asking that it be passed without prejudice—simply ask- 
ing that it is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the next bill. 


LOUISA B. HULL. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3693) 
granting a pension to Lucinda B. Hull, widow of James E. Dar- 





After using all this time in argu- 


row. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
place upon the invalid pension roll of the United States, subject to the limi- 
tations of the general law, the name of Lucinda B. Hull, widow of James E. 
Darrow, late of Company D, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry Volunteers, at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


The Committee ou Invalid Pensions recommended the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike out the word “ Lucinda" in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof the 
word * Louisa.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I ask for the reading of the report. 

Mr. JONES. There are two reports on this bill. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Lask for the reading of both of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reports will be read. 

The report by Mr. LACEY was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Fenstenh Se whom was referred the bill (H.R 
ing a pension to Louisa B. Hull, submit the following report: 

This is a bill to grant a pension to Lucinda B. Hull. There is an error in 
~ the oe of Mrs. Hull being Louisa. The bill should be corrected 

that res " 

Mrs. Hull was the widow of James E. Darrow, of Company D. Thirty- 
third lowa Infantry. and as such widow was ted a pension under cer- 
tificate 70080. Her husband died in the United States service. Subse- 


uentiy she remarried to jamin Hull, from whom she was afterwards 

Drorced on her own application on unds of desertion. Her decree of 

divorce is filed with the committee. She is ah very poor and ad in 
on 


rs, and her restoration to the 
s remarried S 


he September 9, 1 Hull, whom she married as 
her second husband, was also a soldier. Since the said divorce said Hull 
remarried and died, leaving a widow survi him. Her first husband died 
April 28, 1864. Herdivorce was granted Se ber 13, 1880, by the district 
court of Lyon County, Kans. 
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Your committee recommend that the bill do pass after being amended by 
inserting ‘‘ Louisa” in place of ‘*‘ Lucinda” in line 5. Also, amend title to 
read ‘‘ Granting a pension to Louisa B. Hull.” 

The views of the minority (by Mr. MCDANNOLD) were read, 
as follows: 

The minority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions submit the following 
statement of their views in regard to the bill (H. R. 3692) restoring thepen- 
sion of Louisa B. Hull: 

The minority have expressed their views in this class of cases in report 601 
on the bill , to pension Martha E. Miller. That statement is equally ap- 
plicable to this case, and is as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to restore her to the pension roll the same as if 
she were still the widow of the soldier whose name she voluntarily surren- 
dered years ago. 

To pass this bill is to nullify for the benefit of this one individual the sub- 
stantial limitation of the general laws that the pension of soldiers’ wid- 
ows who have remarried shall cease. 

The objections to be urged against such billsas thisarenumerous. In the 
first place, it makes an exception of a case which is in nowise exceptional. 
There may be degrees of destitution in different cases, but it may 
be fairly stated that all cases of widows who have remarried and again be- 


come husbandless, by reason of death or divorce, present the same substan- 
tial conditions. 

If any widow so situated should be restored to pension all widows so 
situated should be restored, and this 7 general enactment and not by in- 
dividual private bills, whereby those who — happen to have a friend to 
espouse their cause secure a benefit which the modest and the unknown 
never think of seeking. Special pension acts are justifiable only in cases 
which are essentially exceptional, and should not be used to grant to one 
that which is denied to the many, whose situation is precisely the same. 
But aside from this consideration, however, the soldier's widow who re- 
marries voluntarily relinquishes her pension, because she prefers to do so. 

The Government can not become an insurer againstan unfortunate termi- 
nation of this second matrimonial venture either by divorce or death. To 
restore pension in case of divorce is to encourage remarried widows to seek 
divorces, and, in any event, it is to give them an ostensible claim upon the 
—— 8 death and memory, which they have long since renounced by pref- 

ce. 

Furthermore, it is not to be assumed that legislation of this character is 
in the line of justice or of honor to the soldiers themselves, or that it is 
necessarily des. or favored by the soldier classes. A contribution from 
the pyblic Treasury to the support of the widow of the soldier, so long as 
she remains his widow, every soldier, perhaps, desires, and the common 
consent of the nation for thirty years has sanctioned this; but that each sol- 
dier looks forward to and desires that his services and his memory shall be 
the basis of a pension to his wife at some remote day, beyond an interven- 
ing period of matrimonial alliance with some other husband, is by no means 
self-evident or fairly to be presumed. 
M. R. BALDWIN, 


C. J. ERDMAN, 
JOHN J. MCDANNOLD. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this bill belongs toa large class 
of bills on the Calendar, and now awaiting consideration by this 
committee. I do not propose at this time to say anything upon 
the subject of the genera peley of pensioning widows who have 
remarried and thereby lost their pensions, but I do want to call 
the attention of the committee to the report in this particular 
ease; not the minority report, but the report of the majority of 
the committee. The ey report is very full and quite ex- 
haustive, and I think places this case in its true light before the 
committee. The minority report deals with the general sub- 
ject; but I want to call the committee's attention to the report 
itself. It is a very short report, a very meager report, a very 
unsatisfactory report. 

In the first place it does not say how long this soldier, upon 
account of whose services this pension is asked, served his coun- 
try. The report merely says that this woman's husband died in 
the service of the United States and that subsequently she mar- 
ried Benjamin Hull, from whom she was afterward divorced or 
her own application on the ground of desertion. 

As I have said, the report does not state when her husband 
entered the service, how long he served, whether he died from 
wounds or disabilities incurred in the service, or what was the 
cause of his death; but simply states that he died in the service. 
It shows, however, short as itis, that she was married Septem- 
ber 9, 1865, very shortly after the close of the war. Her first 
husband died April 28, 1864. She remarried very shortly after 
his death. A divorce was granted from her second husband 
September 13, 1880, by the district court of Lyon County, Kans. 
That is everything to be found in the report, except the state- 
ment that she is poor and advanced in years. That is all that 
is said about her condition. ‘ 

Now, I submit that there is nothing in the world exceptional 
set forth in this report. AsI have had occasion to say before, 
there are hundreds and thousands of widows who stand exactly 
in the same position that this one does, very poor and advanced 
in years. This is not a case, it must be remembered. where 
the second husband died. The woman who wishes to be repen- 
sioned merely got a divorce from her second husband. He re- 
married, and lived until his death with his second wife. 

I take it, from this state of facts, that this woman was as much 
in faultas the husbandfrom whom she secured adivorce. [Cries 
of “Oh!” on the Republican side.} He managed to live in 

ace with his second wife, itseeems. She merely concluded, I 
~ ine, that she needed a pension more than she did a hus- 
Soak The short period intervening between the death of her 
first husband and ee second marriage eloquently attests how 
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she revered the memory of the dead soldier, for whose services 
she now thinks she should be pensioned. 

There is not a word to show when she married him, and there 
is not a word to show how long he served his country. The re- 
port simply Says that she married him, and that he died; and 
also that she lived with her second husband fifteen years. Now, 
after having secured a divorce from this second husband, she 
comes and asks to be put back on the pension roll. It seems to 
me, gentlemen, if you are going to put this widow on the pen- 
sion roll, there is not one in the whole country who stands in 
similar circumstances that ought not to be treated in the same 
wa 
enchiabhies of such records as I had access to, that there are a 
great many more of these widows than the gentleman from In- 
diana thinks. Of course I understand that his statement then 
made was merely conjecture. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not my friend think that all 
cases similar to this should be put on the list? 

Mr. JONES. Where a woman remarries and was afterwards 
divorced? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. JONES. All cases such as this one now under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
are indigent. 

Mr. JONES. Most decidedly I do not. 
marries and thereby loses her pension, and then for some fault 
of her own it may be is able to secure a divorce from her sec- 
ond husband, I do not think that she ought to be put back on 


All cases of this kind: where they 


the pension roll on account of the services of her first husband. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. But that is not this case. 

Mr. JONES. That is this case. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman draws somewhat on 
hisimagination. It is not so stated in the report. 

Mr. JONES. It shows the grounds on which she got a di- 
vorce—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Was it her fault? 

Mr. JONES (continuing). Oh, it was on the ground of deser- 


tion. 
: Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Who deserted? 
Mr. JONES. I do not know who deserted. 


I have drawn my own inference from all the facts. 

Mr. CANNON ofILlinois. Then, you understand she obtained 
a divorce from her husband on the ground of her desertion? 

Mr. JONES. I know this, that this woman remarried, and 
subsequently was divorced from her second husband. I know, 
further, that the second husband remarried, and had no difficulty 
in living with his second wife. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman objects on another 
ground also. As I understand him, that report does not show 
that her first husband died but once. How many times does the 
gentleman want him to die? 

Mr. JONES. 
absurd thing, I am sure his understanding is very different from 
that ofother gentlemen on this floor. [ am notresponsible, how- 
ever, for how the gentleman understoodme. Idid not make any 
such assertion as that. I oppose this claim, Mr. Chairman, on 
the ground that there is nothing exceptional in this woman's 
case, nothing that gives her aclaim over that of thousands of 
other women equally needy. It makes no real difference who 
procured the divorce in this case. It was procured, and this 
woman would now like to profit by that fact. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy the attention of 
the committee but a moment; in view of the fact that there are 
several bills of this kind and that there has been a majority and 


also minority report in this case, if it is the opinion of the House | 


that the Committee on Invalid Pensions should not report any 
more bills of this kind, we ought to know it. 

Now, as to the criticism of the report. I can hardly call ita 
criticism. It is simply an ignoring of the clear statement of the 
report itself. 

he report says that this woman is old, that she is poor, and 
that she was the wife of a soldier during the war; that her hus- 
band died in the service; that she got a pension, and that after 
the war closed she remarried another man, who subsequently 
deserted her, leaving her in destitution. She has taken care 
of herself all these years. 

Mr. HUDSON. She was not divorced from her first husband 
the soldier, was she? 

Mr. LACEY. No, sir; she was divorced from her second hus- 
band. The report, however, does not show one thing to which 
the gentleman from Virginia calls attention. the fact that she 
married her first husband before the war; but the evidence be- 
fore the committee does show that fact, and that she was his 
wife during his service. He enlisted in 1862 and died in 1864. 


XXVI——377 


? 


I have discovered since last Friday night, after an ex- | 


When a woman re- | 


; {Laughter on the | 
Republican side.] The report, asI have said, is not explicit, and | 


if the gentleman understood me to say any such | 
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| We have soveratl bills of this character before the committee. 
| It has been the policy heretofore, both in Republican and in 
| Democratic Congresses, to recommend this class of cases, where 
| the woman is in destitute circumstances, as fit subjects for the 
| bounty of the nation, and I do not believe that this body will 
| change that policy now, notwithstanding the perfect satisfac- 
| tion with which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES] takes 
an opposite view, and notwithstanding the fact that one or two 
members of the Committee on Invalid Pensions have filed a mi- 
nority report. 

I hope that we shall have a vote, and that the committee will 
be instructed to bring in the remainder of this class of bills 
which are now pending before them and have them disposed of 

| by the House. 

Mr. HUDSON. In other words, you wish this body to deter- 
mine whether or not a woman, the widow of a deceased soldier, 
should be debarred from any consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress because she has had the audacity to marry somebody else 
at some period after her husband’s death, although she was a 
| soldier's wife during the war. 

Mr. LACEY. My idea is that matrimony ought to be encour- 
aged; that if a widow, a comparatively young woman, is left 
alone and she takes a second matrimonial venture and it proves 
unfortunate, instead of saying that we will impose upon her a 

penalty of permanent exclusion from the pension roll we ought 
to say just the contrary. 

For fifteen years the Government has been freed from the 
burden of paying a pension to this lady, and now she needs it 
| worse than she ever did. 

Mr. HUDSON. And you do not think she ought to be ex- 
cluded because she happened to contract an unfortunate second 
| marriage? 

Mr. LACEY. I donot. j 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Can the gentleman stute 
| whether the widow of the second husband is drawing a pension? 
| Mr. LACEY. She married a comrade of her first husband, a 
| member of the same regiment and company. She was after- 
| wards divorced from him,and he married again and died, and 
| his wife is now drawingapension. But thatis another matter 
altogether. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina, 
not alter this case. 
|. Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, whether it 
| be wise and whether it be right or not that a woman who has re 
married should receive a pension because of the services of her 
first husband, that is not now the law of this country in regard. 
to pensions. The law is that such a woman can not receive a 
pension, and the question is not whether anybody has “had the 
audacity” to marry a second time or not. If it be right that the 
bar of the statute which exists against soldiers’ widows who 
have remarried should be removed, then itought to be removed 
as to everybody so situated; and when a committee come before 
the House urging that that bar be removed as to some particu- 
lar person, they ought at least to bring with them a statement 
of exceptional circumstances which would make a case a fit sub- 
ject for excertional legislation. 

As T heard the report in this case, there is but one fact stated 
in it tai {s even intended to make the case exceptional, and that 
is that the woman is needy. Now, with all due deference tothe 
good sense of this Fouse, tuat is rank Coxeyism. If you are to 
vote money out of the 'z:easury, whether under the pretext of 
pensions or what not, because the intended recipient needs the 
money, you have opened up a field of legislation before you that 
is simply immense. If it be right—and I am not now prepared 
to enter into the question whether it is right or not—if it be 
right that these persons should not be barred because they have 
done a perfectly lawful thing, namely, remarried, then pass a 
| general law to that effect, and let all the womenof this class who 
| are in needy circumstances come and receive pensions. 

Do not confine it, as you practically do, simply to those who 





Yes: of course that does 


SS 


Ce 


have ‘‘afriend in court” ready and willing to present their 
cases for the consideration of the court. 
when * age attempt to make an exception from a general law, 
upon the broad general ground that the proposed recipient of 
your bounty needs your bounty and needs it badly, you open a 
door to pension legislation upon a principle and an idea to the 
application of which there is no end. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this 
is a test case, I think it is well enough, without consuming time 
unnecessarily, that we should understand exactly what we are 
doing. Now, it ought to be distinctly understood by this com- 
mittee in the ffrst place that this woman was married to her 
first husband before the war; that she suffered the loss of his 
society while he was absentin the army. This is not the case 
of a woman who married the soldier after the war was over and 
then sought to obtain a pension by reason of his service. 


It seems to me that 
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The 


ntleman from Virginia([Mr. JONES] sees fit to oppose 
this bill upon the ground that it is not shown in the report that 
the soldier who was this woman's first husband served for any 


very great length of time in the Union Army. I take it that 
this is not the real ground of the gentleman’s objection to this 
bill. I think he will be frank enough to admit that if this sol- 
dier had fought from the commencement of the war up to its 
very close with distinguished and unusual honor, still he [Mr. 
JONES] would not be in favor of pensioning this woman: 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman will allow me to suggest that 
this soldier served about two years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The point Il am seeking to make 
is this: That while the gentlemen who oppose this bill have a 
right to do so, they ought to be candid enough with this com- 
mittee to put their opposition on its true ground, which is, that 
they are opposed to this class of legislation in toto, and they are 
not resting their opposition in fact upon the point that this sol- 
dier is not shown by the report of the committee in this case to 
have served clean through the war or to have rendered mer- 
itorious service. 

The gentleman from Virginia has seen fit also to suggest as a 
reason why this bill should not pass that the ground of divorce 
is not shown to have been for the fault of the second husband. 
That is a clear error of fact; and it is notnecessary tospend any 
time in showing that the gentleman from Virginia is mistaken 
on that point. Again, I repeat, that is not the ground of his 
—— to this case. He is opposed to all pension legislation 
of thisgeneralcharacter. Thisis with him theanimating spirit. 

The gentieman from Virginia has su ted still another rea- 
son why he is opposed tothe eof bill—that the woman 
was divorcedfrom her second husband; he urges that this is not 
one of those cases where the second husband has died. The 
gentleman from Virginia in this connection will also be candid 
enough to state to the House that that is a mere quibble upon 
his part. He will notstand up here and say that if this woman’s 
second husband had died instead of her having been divorced 
from him, he would favor either this bill or this class of legisla- 
tion. He knows very well that he would not. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] has 
assumed that this pension bill was being urged upon theground 
that this woman is needy, and he insists that thisis not suffi- 
cient reason for the pee of the bill. But thatis not the 
ground upon which this bill is be pressed. That is simply 
an incident to the pressing of the bill. The bill has been favor- 
ably reported here, and is being ur before this committee 
for faverable action upon the ground that this woman was the 
widow of a man who in the time of hiscountry’s peril shouldered 
his musket and went to the front to fight for the supremacy of 
the Union; and the fact of the woman’s poverty is simply urged 
as an additional circumstance why she ought to receive the 
bounty of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Certainly; I shall be delighted. 

Mr. WILLLAMS of Mississippi. I said that the only reason 
stated by the committee why exceptional legislation should be 
had in this particular case—why we should make an exception 
of this woman and take her out from under the bar of the gen- 
eral statute which forbids a woman who has been remarried 
from drawing a pension—was that she was needy. Now, if the 
committee has stated, or if there be in fact any reason for tak- 
ing her out of the bar of the general statuteexcept that, I would 
like to have the gentleman state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But therein the gentleman is 
mistaken, This is in the nature of original legislation; and it is 
sought to take this woman out of the bar of the statute, not be- 
cause she is needy, but because this is an instance in which the 
gratitude of the Government ought to manifest itself in the 
shape of original legislation by reason of the service of the sol- 
dier husbund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me one moment, I will not disturb him further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman is not disturbing 
me at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the statement of the gen- 
tleman be correct, then why would not that same reason ap- 
ply to every other woman in the United States who has remar- 
ried and whose first husband gave good service to the country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, to my mind, as a 
legislator, every woman who was the wife of a soldier at the time 
he went into the Army and who was true to him during his ab- 
sence—if he came out of the Army and died and she received a 
pension and then remarried, and the second husband died or she 


was —— eo a <F power t tobe pensioned by a 
genera . [Applause. a reproach upon Congress 
thatsuch a bill has not been passed long ago. 


y But, sir, is it any reason why justice should not be done in an 
individual case that it has not been done in all proper cases? 
And are the less fortunate sisters of this woman insisting that 
she shall not have the nation’s bounty, because it is not also 
granted to them? Whoconstitutes any gentleman on this floor 
the champion of the women in whose interest these private bills 
have not been offered for relief? 

I will not believe that they would be selfish enough to stand 
here and deny to their more fortunate sisters, in whose inter- 
est these bills are offered, the support of the Government when 
it can be obtained for thei in time of need. I am not willing 
to believe that because they do not need assistance themselves, 
or are not now asking it, that they are willing to stand up on 
this floor and refuse it to their less fortunate sisters who do need 
it and who are now asking it from the Government in the shape 
of these private pension bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, briefly to recapitulate the facts of this 

articular instance, what is the legislation asked in this case? 

ere is a woman whose soldier husband ieft her side, and prob- 
ably his little children, and went out at the call of his country 
with the Army, where he imperilled his life, risking it on the 
battlefield for the integrity of the Union. His wife bade him 
good-bye in sorrow and anguish. She watched the daily papers 
after his departure for the reports of the battles which had been 
fought, to see if perhaps his name was mentioned amongst the 
list of the killed or wounded. 

She had all of the agony and suspense which a wife would 
naturally feel when she contemplated the hardships and dan- 
= towhich her husband wasexposed. She missed his society, 
ost his companionship, suffered apprehension for the dangers 
that awaited him, and then after the war was over welcomed 
him with joyous arms back to her again. 

Mr. MAHON. No; he died inthe war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, that is a still stronger case. 
He died in the Army, as the report shows, in the line of duty. 
He died, Mr. Chairman, maintaining the honor and integrity of 
the country and the supremacy of the Federal Union. Hiswife 
offered him. up asa sacrifice on the altar of country and patriot- 
ism, and in order that your children and my children in the 
years to come might enjoy the biecssings of a free government. 
She probably received a pension under the general legislation 
authorized by act of Congress after his death. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Idonotthink she had time to draw a pen- 
sion before remarrying. 

Mr. JOHNSON of jana. Oh, yes; she enjoyed a pension 
in her right as the widow of the dead soldier; and after the lapse 
of a reasonable length of time she saw fit to remarry, as she had 
a perfect right todo. The facts are that eighteen months in- 
tervened between the first husband’s death and hersecond mar- 
riage. Now, the Government had maintained her for a while 
on aceount of the service of her husband. The pension ceased 
at the date of her second marriage. The question is,should the 
Government, on the ground of public policy, discourage such 
second marriages? 

Is it not in the interest of public policy, Mr. Chairman, that 
the married state—a lawful state—should be encouraged and 
promoted here? Will any man dispute the fact that it is a law- 
ful thing for a widow te remarry? Is it not in the interest of 
the Government that thesesecond marriages shall be promoted, 
inasmuch as they relieve the Government from the payment of 
pensions to the widows during the existence of the second mar- 
riage? Does it not lighten the pecuniary burden of the taxation 


upon the people thatsoldiers’ widows remarry? And is there any- 
thin onorable or disgraceful in it? If the soldier himseif 
had n able to speak upon this topic before his death, would 


he have been disposed to interpose an objection to the remar- 
riage of his wife, or to bind her to a life of celibacy, when that 
see? would bring her support for herself and her chil- 
dren? I imagine not. I do not believe that such a thing would 
be possible. She married a second husband to live with him, 
to be maintained by him; married him in good faith, intending 
to discharge fully all of her marital duties by him; and, as the 
evidence shows in this case, the separation between herself and 
her husband was entirely brought about by the fault of the hus- 
band, not »y her. 

The court, as shown by its adjudication, with all the facts of 
the case before it, divorced her from him because he abandoned 
her and left her helpless and without support. Now she is old 
and in feeble health; she is poverty stricken and almost in need 
of public charity to keep her from the poorhouse in her hour 
ef adversity. She is in distress and want, and not by — 
fault of her own, but bythe abandonment of the second husband, 
whom she trusted. Is there a man who followed the Confeder- 
ate flag himself in the tate war who will rise in his place here 
and say that the widow of the old Union soldier, his adversary 
who fought him bravely on the field of battle, shall have nocon- 
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sideration by this Congress, and that his widow in her poverty 
and old age shall be sent to the poor house? 

Is there a patriotic man oneither side of the House who would 
be willing to commit himself to such a proposition«s that? We 
insist in this.country that those men who marched under the 
shadow of the American flag, who braved the dangers of battle 


for their country, that those who sacrificed so much for the | 


common good shall not have their widows neglected in their old 
age, simply because after a sufficient time from the death of 
their first husbands they married again, if they have been de- 
serted by the second husband without any provocation or just 
cause. 

[ say that this woman is as much entitled to the tender con- 
sideration, to the bounty, to the benevolence of the American 
people, speaking through their Representatives in Congress, as 


though she had never remarried, and as though she had not | 


temporarily and conditionally surrendered her claim to a place 
on the pension rolls. Itis to our interest to encourage remar- 
riages. 

It is to the interest of this nation to maintain the widows and 
orphans of those who fell in support of their country’s flag, and 
I am loath to believe now that this committee will refuse to do 
this act of simple justice, and that it will say to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, ‘‘ You need not report any bills similar in 
character to this, for if you do we will refuse to pass them or 
recommend them favorably to the House.” I hope and trust 
that no such decision will be made by this committee. 

I stand ready here and now to do justice in individual cases, 
regardless of the fact that there may be less fortunate applicants 
who have nobody to represent them; and I hope that the time 
will soon come when a general bill sioning all such women 
as this will be introduced into this House, and when that spirit 
of lofty patriotism which supported the Government in time of 
war and which has maintained and provided for itssoldiers, their 
widows and orphans, since the close of the war, will so animate 
the members of this House, that they will be willing to come up 
here and do themselves the high honor to pass such a bill, and 
thereby place all such widows as this upon the pension rolls, to 
the end that in their old age they may be tenderly and comforta- 
bly provided for. 

Mr.MOSES. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the committee but 
afew minutes. I have not taken much of the time of the com- 
mittee in the discussion of these questions. 

The committee of which I have the honor to be a member 
has refused to report bills granting pensions to widows who 
have remarried. If itis the policy of the Government to grant 
such pensionsit should be done inageneral bill. I believe that, 
as the gentleman from Towa [Mr. LACEY] says, this is a bill ofa 
general character. We are here to-night to consider bills 
known and regarded as private bills, which have equities under 
the general law, but which, on account of some technicality, 
can not be allowed under the law. 

You have the power, you know you have the votes, to pass a 
bill of thischaracter. Why not do what you say you propose to 
do? Can it be that you multiply these bills in order to multiply 
your political speeches on Fridaynights? Whydoyounot bring 
in a general bill to pension your divoreed widows, and such as 
have remarried? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
question? 

Mr. MOSES. I donot wish to consume so much time. Let 
me first get through with my statement. This is a bill repre- 
senting a general class, a large class. It does not stand upon 
its individual merits, and is not a private bill. You appeal to 
Confederate manhood, as the gentleman from Indiana puts it, not 
to oppose such bills. We have responded, and the South now 

ys more than Garfield said the whole country would ever 
Gare to pay for pensions. If it is your purpose still to increase 
the burden, say so and bring in your bill embodying what you 
say ought to be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Now will the gentleman permit 
me? Will the gentleman vote for a general bill of that kind? 

Mr. MOSES. I will not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
of an argument? 

Mr. MOSES. And I[ will say I do not believe that the gentle- 
man from Indiana at heart favors such a bill, and that if it were 
not for the political aspect of the question he would not go 
to the extent towhich he proposes to goon the pension question. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman regard as 
a — question the granting of pensions to widows and or- 

ans? 

Mr. MOSES. If this has not been made a political meeting 
every Friday night, in the interest of the Republican party, I 
do not know what partisanship is. 


Will the gentleman permit me a 


Then why do you make that kind 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Which side is the Democratic 
| party on, if it is a political question? 

| Mr. MOSES. Iwill sayfrankly that the Republican and Dem- 
| ocratic members from the North are, as a rule, afraid to vote 
| against any pension legislation. The masses who pay the pen- 
sions believe the rolls should be fair and honest. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Wait till a Black Hawk case 
comes up, or until we get to the Mohawk war! 

Mr. MOSES. You know you dare not vote against any pen- 
sion bills. Now, I appeal to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. La- 
CEY], who is generaliy fair, to say if he thinks that bills of a 
general character, as he admits this one to be, ought to be 
| brought in here on private-bill night, to the exclusion of pri- 

vate bills. 


| Mr. LACEY. I will suggest this to my friend from Georgia: 
that while there are a number of bills in which, in a general 
way, the general question is involved, yet the situations of differ- 
ent widows are verydiverse. Someof them have received large 
amounts from second marriages, and those the committee think 
ought not to be pensioned again. Others are unfortunate, and 


are now in destitution: and while the class of cases coming be- 
fore our committee may be said to be more numerous, perhaps, 
than the class coming before the committee of which the gentle- 
man is chairman, yet the circumstances are so various that the 
committee find itdifficult to formulate a general bill. We have 
been at work now for three or four weeks in succession, trying 
to formulate a general bill, and it seems almost impossible to 
draw one which will cover fairly ali these cases without includ- 
ing some that ought not to bs included or excluding others that 
ought to be included. We,therefore, have reported these cases 
specially, from time to time, but are still working upon a gen- 
eral bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Ii am using the gentleman's own words when 
he said this bill represents a large class which can be covered 
by a general bill. We are not here to consider general bills. 
You know these gentlemen will vote against every bill of this 
character. Why keep discussing the matter and ‘making the 
same speeches over and over and upon ten thousand cases? Why 
not pass your general bill and be done with it? You have the 
power to do as you please. 

Now, as to encouraging matrimony. It does seem to me that 
if you let it be understood that if any widow who has remarried 
will only get a divorce from her second husband she can then 
obtain a pension on account of the death of her first husband, 
you are not thereby encouraging matrimony. It will encourage 
obtaining divorces in order to get pensions on account of the 
death of the former husband. That is not encouraging matri- 
mony. 

Now, I say to gentlemen on both sides I am making no fac 
tious opposition to pensions. I am willing for you to vote for 
xonsions for your soldiers, but i ask you to deal fairly with us. 

“ou need not worry about ‘‘ Southern manhood.” Reliance upon 
it will never fail you. The South will never beg you to pension 
Confederate soldiers and widows. The State of Georgia gives 
two-thirds of her cotton crop to your pensioners, your tariff 
lords, your money-changers, and then has the ‘‘ manhood” to 
give $600,000 a year to pension our Confederate soldiers and 
widows. We are willing to help to pension your true soldiers, 
but I am tired of these eternally long speeches, made night after 
night, over the same case, not for love of the soldier, but to 
swindle him out of his vote. 

Mr. MAHON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the committee for its attention. 

Mr. MAHON. Isimply want to state one proposition. I ad- 
mire the gentleman for the frankness he displays in his opposi- 
tion to this sort of bill. The position of the Republican party is 
this—and we have forever decreed it since the war has ended 
and will decree itso long as the organization is in existence— 
that no veteran or his widow shall travel the stony and rough 
path that leads to the almshouse. 

Mr. MOSES. We are willing to pension deserving widows, 
but this is not the widow of asoldier. She is the divorced wife 
of a man who still lives. 

Mr. MAHON. She is the widow of a soldier who is dead. 
[Cries of ‘* Vote !”] 

.-Mr. JONES. Mr.Chairman, complaint has been made against 
me, that I based my objection to this bill upon the ground that 
this particular case was not exceptional and has no peculiar 
merit, and that I did not state frankly that I was opposed to all 
bills of this character. I want to say tothe gentleman who made 
that comment that in my opening remarks [ said explicitly and 
most emphatically to this committee that I based my objection 
to this particular case on the reportof the majority—that it did 
not show that this was an exceptional case. 

I stated also that the report.of the minority had sufficiently 
discussed the general features of the case; and [ further stated 
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frankly and unequivocally that 1 was opposed to all legislation 
of this proposed character; but that I was especially opposed to 

“this particular case and would point out my objections to it. 
Now, I call the attention of this committee, and the attention 
especially of my friend from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN], to some- 
thing that occurred in this House a few nights ago, when the 
case of Martha A. Holt was under consideration. The objection 
that I make to this case is that it is not an exceptional case; 
that there are hundredsand thousands of other widows standing 
in exactly the same circumstances as this one, and many of them 
more deserving and more needy than she, and that there ought 
to be general legislation, if any. 

I want now to call my friend's attention to the fact that only a 
few nights ago, in a different character of case, he made the 
same objection I am now making, and that he then thought ita 
good and valida objection. Onthe llth day of last May this took 

ylace. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the 12th of 

ay: 

Mr. MARTINof Indiana. I desire tocall the attention of the gentlemanfrom 
Georgia to this faet: If I recollect correctly, the service of pension granted 
to Mexican soidiers required a service of sixty days. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Now, why should private bills be granted giving 
pensions to soldiers who only served forty-four days? I hardly think that 
would be just to the other soldiers. Ifitis right for this soldier to receive 
it, it would be right for all to receive it, and a general law should be passed 
for that purpose. 

Now, there is a law oe our statute books which says that 
these Mexican soldiers shall serve sixty days before they shall 
be entitled toa pension. A bill was introduced in this House to 

nsion a Mexican soldier who had served only forty-four — 
The gentleman from Indiana, chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, vigorously objected to the passage of that bill on 
the ground that there were other soldiers of that war who had 
served the same length of time, and that the case under discus- 
sion was not an exceptional one, and that this committee ought 
not to pass special bills of that character, but thatif one soldier 
was entitled*to it, others were, and that a general bill should be 
passed pensioning them all if there was to be any legislation on 
the subject. 

Now, I ask him if all the widows who have remarried and who 
are poor and needy, and are not placed upon the pension list, 
why is it that he advocates this proposed special legislation. 
The reasoning which he employed in the case of the Mexican 
soldier applies with equal force in the case now under consider- 
ation. How does the gentleman explain his inconsistency in 
ae this bill? It is special legislation with a vengeance. 

he point out to me in what particular case this proposed 
legislation is different from that proposed for the benefit of the 
Mexican soldier which he opposed? The same principle, obvi- 
ously, should govern in both cases. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
uestion. If a general bill were introduced to _ pensions in 

the cases of Mexican soldiers who had served forty-four days, 
would he vote for it? 

Mr. JONES. I answer the gentleman by saying that I have 
never considered that question for one moment, and that I am 
not now prepared to say whether I would or would: not. The 
probability is that I would not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. If there should be a general bill 
introduced to pension all cases of this class, would the gentle- 
man vote for it? 

Mr. JONES. I have already said in my opening remarks this 
evening, and over and over again when interrogated on the sub- 
ject, that I would be opposed to a bill of that sort, and I would 

opposed to it for the reasons set forth in this minority report. 

I want to say further to my friend from Indiana, who was him- 
self a gallant Union soldier, and I do so because of what has been 
said here this evening, and what is constantly being said here 
about Confederate soldiers a these special pension bills, 
that the gentleman whosigns his name first to this minority re- 

rt, and who, I take for granted, wrote the report, which so 

orcibly expresses 0 ition tothis character of legislation, was 

himself a Union soldier, and was wounded twice in battle, and 
further, that not a single man whose name is attached to this 
minority report is a Southern man. 

Everyone of them is from the North, and one of them, at least, 
I repeat, was a gallant Union soldier who was shot twice in the 
service and who for many long and weary months suffered the 
privations of prison life. 


Mr. PENCE. Who signs the minority report? 
Mr. JONES. M.R. Batpwiy, C. J. ERDMAN, and JOHN J. 
MCDANNOLD, Mr. BALDWIN was a soldierin the Union Army 


and was twice wounded. He alsolay for months in a Confeder- 
ate prison. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!”] 

r. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, there is no necessity for 
hurry to-night. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] to- 


day got unanimous consent to continue this night session in- 
definitely, and as we are not doing a great deal of work I de not 
see why we can not stay here to-night and consider all the bills 
on the Calendar. [Laughter.] Now, sir, 1 am opposed to the 


passage of this bill. I have given some reasons for my opposi- 
tion heretofore, which appear in the RECORD. I agree with the 
gentleman from Mississippi*[Mr. WILLIAMS], and think the 
reasons he has assigned why we should not have any special leg- 
islation of this kind unanswerable. 

If we are going to abide by the statutes now on the statute 
book, then I do not see any reason for passing a bill of this sort, 
except, possibly, that she needs it, as hundreds and thousands of 
women all over this land need the bounty of the Government. I 
asked the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions the 
other evening if he would please give me the figures showing 
the number of soldiers’ widows who had remarried, whose hus- 
bands had since died, and who would therefore be likely to ap- 
ply for pensions under a general law of the character suggested. 

he gentleman stated at that time that he did not think there 
would be many. I asked him if he thought there would be as 
many as 10,000. He said, ‘‘Oh, no; nothing like that number.” 
At my suggestion a letter was addressed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions to the papercenenn making inquiry on 
this subject, and the following reply was received: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1894. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo, herewith returned, you are 
informed that the records of this office do not show in any convenient shape 
the number of widows who have been dropped from the pension rolls on ac- 
count of remarriage since the civil war. Such record, however, is entered 
oO ‘ite the name of each such widow on the pension rolls. 

inclose a statement furnished by the Commissioner of Pensions coverin; 

the period from J ad 1, 1877, the date when the number of ncies was ré- 

hteen, and since which time such a record has 
been kept in the Pension Office. For the fifteen years previous thereto, dur- 
t bulk of such mar 8 took place, in order to ascertain 
the exact num it would be necessary in this office to proceed by actual 
count, necessita’ the examination of 178,000 cases, embracing 86 large 
volumes of 300 to pages each, and would require the services of at least 
four clerks one week. 

As the force of this office is limited and the service of every clerk isre- _ 
qa in the current work, I do not feel at liberty to take them from their 
pis amy duties unless your committee absolutely requires such exact infor- 
ma 5 

From a rough estimate, however, it appears that during the period from 
the civil war to July 1, 1877, the number of widows dropped from the rolls, 
by reason of re é, was in the neighborhood of 40,000. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SAM’L BLACKWELL, Auditor. 

Hon. C. L. MosEs, 

Chairman Commiltee on Pensions, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

That covers the period up to July 1, 1877. They give also a 
tabular statement, which I read, showing number of widows 
dropped from pension rolls on account of remarriage between 
July 1, 1877, and June 30, 1893: 


ing which the 





Fiscal year— Fiscal year— 

is. peecilinemandi aweiiee tekth 526 hh icbiatienn Wait cates 7 
Nile Lani aad ations aape ote slain 499 iden Ctr ibans wletodenndeakee 747 
IL \einsestiliosnsiicdin Wiisibube 3iatire: aleldbervens 727 Sha sccbalide sdicnboatelibinds 945 
Pitithscatvchsetintsens ohmate 579 Un idiataishainitein winnie cortmatie 1, 504 
Si i cmap nei dibicieteacnainn’.4 adit 565 EERE rid Pa ahaa SE 1,442 
Pts avdulasakibidulcsemensaensinke 592 hints wkekt vdalmsaninuese » 258 
ih it Sicha i neyinctaeinatoinee tiie 640 SUP ai seutehewscdbeccibuen cece 1, 598 
te ails inina tinct chpatedonelatn tts 621 

Py ialittindinennmiscpeimucaseden 827 Es x bictitadsBrarenn code eee 


Add this total to the estimated ‘number from the close of the 
war up to July 1, 1877, 40,000, and you have nearly 54,000 cases. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Before you can arrive at the information 
you are seeking, you have got to find how many of those are now 
widows. It is not enough to ascertain how many widows have 
remarried; what you want to know is how many having been re- 
married are now widows and are needy. You must ascertain 
that before you can contradict the estimate of the gentleman 
from Indiana. I do not believe the number would be 10,000. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I have read these figures for the purpose 
of showing how many had been dropped from the pension rolls 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years. As a matter of 
course we can not ascertain exactly how many of these are wid- 
ows now or how many would be applicants if a general law were 
passed allowing pensions in such cases, but it is, in the light of 
past experience, safe to say that very few would fail to make 
application. 

Mr.MAHON. Why did not the gentleman ask how many 
widows there were who had remarried and whose husbands had 
died or been divorced, the widows being restored to the pension” 
roll by private bills? That is the information you want. 

Mr. STALLINGS. We have got that information here, as [ 
understand it. 

Mr. MAHON. . The number averages about ten to each Con- 


ress. 
e Mr. STALLINGS. The gentleman asks me why I did not try 
to ascertain how many widows who had been dropped from tha 
pension rolls had been restored by this Congress. 
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Mr. MAHON. No; by all Congresses. 

Mr. STALLINGS. As I understand, the case that wasup here 
the other night and was laid aside without a favorable report 
was the first of thatclass of cases brought before the Fifty-third 
Congress for action. Inoticed the other evening that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions said that there had 
been only a few, possibly thirty or forty. That is my recollec- 
tion of his statement, but I do not pretend to be accurate about 
it. 

Now how many of these private bills have been passed in all 
these years there is no way of ascertaining, so far as I know, 
unless you take the RECORDand go over it Congress by Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. I think they average ten every Congress. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not the fact that the precedent for 
passing bills of this kind has been established in four or five 
previous Congresses? 

Mr. HEARD. Three. 

Mr. STALLINGS. It is my understanding, from the state- 
ment made the other night by the gentleman from Indiana[Mr. 
MARTIN], that there were precedents for bills of this kind in at 
least two or three Congresses, but not farther back than that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I did not make any statement ex- 
tending back of that, but I think there were such precedents pre- 
viously. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not the fact also that notwithstanding 
Congress has been passing these bills year after year for a great 
many years, there have been but comparatively few bills pre- 
sented to Congress for pensions of this kind? 

Mr. STALLINGS. can not answer the gentleman on that 
point with any degree of certainty, because I have not been in 
Congress long. It is my information, however, and I regard 
the information as reliable, that there have been very few bills 
of this kind passed through Congress, though I have no way of 


Mr. STALLINGS. I donot recollect. The bill we have pre- 
pared says nothing about that. It proposes to reénact the law 
which was passed some year's ego granting pensions to this class 
of soldiers. I will say, however, that a fair construction of the 
bill as drafted by me would only give a pension or increase the 
pension of a soldier’s widow, not the widow of some other man. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked here to-night by 
several gentlemen why a general bill is not broughtin granting 
pensions to soldiers’ widows who have remarried and whose sec- 
ond husbands have since died. Now, I want to say for the in- 
formation of the committee (because it seems the fact is not gen- 
erally known) that there are at least two bills of that character 
on the Calendar to-day. One of them, which I holdin my hand, 
was introduced by the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. GORMAN] 
on the 28th of May, 1894. i will read some of the provisions of 
that bill in order that the House may see whatisintended. This 
fight is only for a precedent; then this bill will be pressed in 
case a precedent should be set in the Fifty-third Congress for 
the pensioning of cases of this kind. The bill provides— 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized and directed 
to restore to the pension roll, upon proper application and proof, the name 
of any woman who, not later than July 4, 1865, became the lawful wife of 
any person then serving or who had served as a soldier, sailor, or marine in 
the military or naval service of the United Statesin the war of the rebellion, 
and who, because of her said husband's death as the result of wounds re 
ceived or disease or injury incurred in the line of duty in such military or 
naval service, was placed upon the pension rollof the United States as such 
widow, and who subsequently was or shall be dropped from said pension 
roll by reason of her remarriage to another person, who has since died or 
who shall hereafter die: Provided, however, That to entitle such widow to 
restoration hereunder it must be proved that, at the time of application 
therefor. she is dependent on her daily labor for her support: And provided 
Jurtrer, That such restoration shall commence with the date of the filing of 
such application in the Pension Office: And provided further, That where 
such widow is already in receipt of a pension from the United States she 
shall not be entitled to restoration hereunder: And provided further alao, 
| That such widow shall not be entitled hereunder to restoration where she 


knowing how many have been introduced and have been killed | was or shall hereafter be dropped from the pension roll on account of her 


in the committee room. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
few of these widows whose husbands have died are entitled to 

nsions? 

Mr. STALLINGS. It seems to me that upon the facts set 
out in this report (and I presume the facts are stated correctly), 
there is no widow of a Union soldier who has been remarried, 
and whose second husband has died, or she has been divorced, 
who would not be entitled to pension, if this woman is entitled 
to the bounty of the Government. There is no special fact set 
out constituting any valid reason why this woman should have 
a pension in preference to others. | 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. I believe the gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Pensions? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. 
that committee has agreed to pension the widows of soldiers of 
the Mexican and Indian wars, all of them, at $12 a month? 

Mr. STALLINGS. 
will say that the Committee on Pensions appointed a subcom- 
mittee to get up a bill with that view. A bill of that kind was 
prepared—I prepared it and submitted the draft to the sub- 
committee, I presume the committee will report such a bill, 
because it is in exact accordance with what they directed to be 
done. I wish to say further, that that bill provides for pension- 
ing all the soldiers of the Indian wars, and all soldiers and 
marines of the Mexican war and their widows, and also one bat- 
talion of Missouri troops (I forget the name of the battalion) 
and their widows at the sum of $12 a month, provided they have 
arrived at the age of 62 years, but not otherwise. 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, doesnot the gentleman think tnat the 
widows of Union soldiers ought to be treated as well as the widows 
of those soldiers? 

Mr. STALLINGS. Icertainlydo. I donot think there ought 
to be any difference made by this Government when it comes to 
the treatment of those who have fought for the preservation of 
the flag of the Union. I have never thought so; and [ hope my 
friend does not think [ have any idea of that kind and thereby 
do me great injustice. I presume that largely more of this 
money increase of $14 per month would go to the West and 
North and East if that bill should become a law than would go 
to the section from which I come—the South. 

Mr. PICKLER. A large amount of pension money .goes to 
the South. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the bill to which the gentleman from Al- 
abama [Mr. STALLINGS] refers, proposing to pension widows of 
soldiers of other wars, except from its benefits those who have 
married after the death of the soldier husband and have again 
become widows? 


Is not that evidence of the fact that very | 


own misconduct. 
It will thus be seen that the question asked here to-night by 


several gentlemen is answered by the fact that bills for that very 


Is it not true, as the newspapers report, that | 
| done its duty by its soldiers and their widows. 


purpose are now pending on the Calendar. 

Now, how many applications for pensions under this bill would 
likely be presented for consideration to the Pension Bureau in 
case this bill or a bill of this sortshould be passed by this Con- 
gress? 

We find here from the records that come to us from the De- 
partment that nearly 54,000 widows have been dropped from the 
rolls during the past twenty-eight years who have remarried. 
Now, I think it is safe to say that at least one-half of this num- 
ber, or from twenty-six to twenty-seven thousand, would be put 
on the roll by a general bill of this sort, thereby increasing the 
necessary appropriation for pensions more than $4,000,000 per 
annum, and this on the hypothesis that not more than half of 
them filed their applications. 

In reply, Mr. Chairman, to the remarks of some gentlemen 
here to-night, [ wish to say that [ think the Government has 
The widows of 


| the soldiers were pensioned under the general law, each one of 


In reply to the gentleman’s question, | | 


| 


| 


them receiving the gratuity of the Government until they saw 
proper to throw it aside and get married again; and they have 
no claim whatever upon the Government now. Then, there is 


| another proposition the committee ought to take into consider- 


ation in voting away the money of the people under such circum- 
stances: that the childrenof these soldiers under 16 years of age 
have all been pensioned, and besides, when the widow remarried, 
drew the amount of the pension that the widow was entitled to 
during her widowhood. 

The Government has undoubtedly been just to her soldiers 
and their widows and orphans, and I do not think it can be 
truthfully and honestly said by gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber that the Democrats in this House, when in power, 
have not done that which is fair and just to the Union soldiers. 


| Ido not think it can be said that the Government has been nig- 


gardly with those who defended the honor of the country and 
the flag in its time of need, in the light of thereal facts. Ifyou 
willexamine the appropriations made by Congress this year 
you will find that we have appropriated $151,000,000 to pay pen- 
.sions; most of it, or the great bulk of it, goes to the soldiers of 
the late war. Well, nobody complains of that. 

But we ought to go further and look into the facts, and it will 
| be ascertained that this $151,000,000 is not by any means the 
whole amount that is required to pay pensions and the incidents 
| thereof, although it includes most of the appropriation neces- 
| sary to pay our pension claims, and other expenses necessary 
incident thereto. It does not take into consideration or include 





the millions of dollars, in addition to the appropriations, which 
are required to pay out or disburse the money itself. We find 
here that this appropriation is only for the purpose of paying 
pensions, paying the fees of examiners, the salaries of agents 
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and their clerk hire at agencies, for light and fuel, stationery, 
and necessary expenses and rent. Now, it does not provide a 
single dollar for the payment of the vast army of clerks here in 
the Pension Office, and the hundreds and thousands of other 
claims of the same kind, which in the aggregate will run up to 
at least eight or ten millions of dollars more, as you will see. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the speeches are being made on the Democratic 
side of the House, not the Republican. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not see why 
the Democrats, who huve been sent here by the people of this 
country as their Representatives, have not as much right to be 
heard as Republicans. I do not see that they have not as much 
right to speak as gentlemen occupying the other side. They 
certainly have that privilege at least. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. But there have been veryshortspeeches 
made on the other side. 

Mr.STALLINGS. Well,I am speaking for a number on this 
side. . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will permit me, 
he is calling atvention to the large expenditure of money for pen- 
sions. I would like the gentleman to remember that this ex- 
penditure became necessary because of the vast army which this 
Government was required to maintain to suppressthe rebellion. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Oh, yes.I remember all that; and I know 
also that after the “little unpleasantness " we have been paying 
our full share of it willingly down there. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. In response to the gentleman 
who mentioned the fact that the was mainly from this 
aide to-night, I call attention that several licans came over 
and talked on this side, and I suppose that led the gentleman to 
believe that the Democrats were doing.all thetalking. [Laugh- 
ter.] [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” “Vote!’] 

Mr. STALLINGS. Gh; it is not time to vote yet; we have 
the whole night before us. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indian: Willthe gentleman permitme—— 

Mr. STALLINGS. L.had.rather proceed now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Lonly wanted to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I was to reach the Demecratic 
conscience, if possible. It seems it-can not be reached except 
by going on the Democratic side of the Chamber, and therefore 
I spoke over there for that purpose. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment 
ago, one objection I have to the placing of forty or ‘fifty thou- 
sand more names on the pension roll is that “on examine the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury for March, April, and 
May of this year you will find that the expenditures have over- 
balanced the amount of revenues recei by the Government 
to the amount of $25,000,000, 

Is it not time then, I ask tlemen who are here legislating 
for the good of seventy millions of rs, that we begin to 
call a halt in this reck expenditure of the people’s money? 
Let them remember that it will take 600,000 men, strong, able- 
bodied laborers, at $30 a month, each, without deducting a cent 
for their own or their families, living expenses to pay pen- 
sions of the pensioners now on the rolls; that the amount that 
this Government is paying for pensions exceeds that whieh was 
ever paid by any civilized governmenton the face of the earth, 
amounting to the interest on $6,000,000,000 at 3 per cent. 

Now, in view of these fects, Mr. Chairman, when Democrats 
on this side of the Chamber have voted this money to pension 
Federal soldiers. I do not think anyone on the other side ht 
to say that the Southern members on this floor are aot wi 
to act with fairness and justice to Federal soldiers. 

It was urged here the other night by a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky on this floor that one reason why it did not make any dif- 
ference about pensioning the widows of naval officers and sail- 
ors was that those pensions did not come eut of the eee 
sion fund, but out of a special fund known as ‘the yr 5a 
suggested to him then that that was not the law and never had 
been the law. ’ 

I have examined ‘the statute, and I find that the prize fund 
which the gentleman speaks of, $14,000,000, is loaned out at 3 — 
vent by the Secretary of the Navy, under a section of thé 
vised Statutes, and the proceeds of that investment go as far as 
they will, under the control of the Commissioner of Pensions, 
to pay the pensions of these naval officers, and of the marines 
and sailors. Now, there is only about the sum of $400,000.in in- 
terest derived from that fund, when the sum of $2,221,000 is re- 
banat | nsions to this class of 

Mr. 


N of West Virginia I rise a. of 
order. We have under conside a vate bill, 
and I do not think the gentleman iss to. that bill at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. gentleman from Alabama will, .of 


course, in order. 
Mr. STALLINGS. I will keep pretty close to thetext. Iwill 
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finish thatsentence, Mr.Chairman. Thesum required is $2,221,- 
917, and therefore the amount derived from this fund is abso- 
lutely inadequate to pay the amount of these pensions, and must 
be provided out of the general appropriaiion for pensions. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, there are many of 
us On this side of the Chamber who are opposed to this kind of 
special legislation, when there can be no reason given why this 
woman should be pensioned or why this class of women should 
be pensioned any more than others in this country, except that 
they are poor. I do hope that this Congress will not undertake 
to pay pensions to all of the poor people that we have now in the 
United States, including the armies of the unemployed and their 
wives and children who are out of food, and who are marching 
on this capital. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some gen.)emen say that we have no in- 
terest in this kind of legislation. I contend that Ihave as much 
interest in the payment of these pensions as any man on this 
floor, for the reason that the people I represent here have to 
help pay the taxes, and their taxes go to pay these pension 
claims. So that, Mr. Chairman, I shall exercise my right on 
this floor of voting against any bill which, in my judgment, is 
not just and right. 

I ask the gentleman who has charge of this bill if it would not 
be a great deal better, knowing the opposition that a billof this 
kind will provoke, to lay it. aside, as: he did the other bill, and 
let us go to the consideration of other and meritorious bills on 
the Calendar. There are plenty of them that I would be glad 
to vote for, but this bill will only consume time, and I do not 
believe it will become a law to-night. 

Mr. LACEY. “ Will the gentleman suggest what kind of a bill 
would suit him? 

Mr. STALLINGS. [am not in the suggesting business. I 
have not.intreduced any such.a bill. But when any bill is pre- 
sented, if it suits me I will vote for it; and if not, I will .not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 
57, noes 7. 

Accordingly the amendment recommended by the committee 

to 


was . 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on laying aside 
the bill with a favorable report. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. JONES demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes-62, noes 27. 

Mr. STALLINGS. No quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. 
the roll. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that that can 
not be done until after the lack of a quorum is disclosed upon a 
vote by tellers. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for a call of 


Mr. nee Indiana. af = unanimous eonsent that the 
vote by: rs ispensed with. 
Mr. STALLINGS. I object. 


The Chair appointed Mr. STALLINGS and Mr. MARTIN of In- 
diana as tellers. ; 

The committee again divided: and the tellers reported—yeas 
59, nees 29. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair directs the Clerk to call the 


roll. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll; when the following 
members failed to:answer to their names: 


Abbott, Dave;, Graham, 
Adams, Ky. Bundy, De Forest, Gresham, 
Adams, unn, Denson, Griffin, 
Aitken, , Dingley Grosvenor. 
Alderson, Burrows, Dinsmore, Grow, 
drich. Bynum, ° Haines, 
Alexander Cadmus, Dolliver, Hall, Mo. 
Allen, Caminetti per, Hammond, 
Apsley, Campbell Dunn, > “1 
Avery , , unphy ’ ar te , 
win, «= Gaicige, © lin” latch 
Bald ste! . . KY. ’ 
Bankhead, i A lish, N. J H 
Barth Clan Field Hend Seon. Ill 
: elder, ende: . . 
S Clarke, Ala. hian, Henderson, IoWq 
Belden. ‘Cobb, Ala. Fletcher, Henderson, N. 
r. Cobb, Mo. Forman, Hendrix, 
Ceckran, Funk, Hicks, 
Biack, Til Cockrell, ‘ines, 
Blair, Coffeen. Fyan, Hitt, 
B Coombs, lman, 
Boatner Cooper, Fla. Gear, Hooker, Miss. 
Boen, Cooper, Ind. Geary, Hopkins, Til. 
Boutelle, Cooper, Wis in 
Bower, N.C. Cornish. Gillet, N.Y. Hulick, 
Branch, Culherson. een oa _—. 
Breckinridge, ; 
Breckinridge, Ky. Curtis, N.Y. Ikirt, 
. Dalzell, Izlar. 
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Johnson, Ind. Meyer, Robertson, La. Terry, 
Johnson, Ohio Milliken, Robinson, Pa. Thomas, 
Kilgore, Money, Rusk, Tracey, 
Kribbs, Moon, Russell, Conn Tucker, 
Lapham, Morgan, Russell, Ga. Turner, Va. 
Latimer, Morse, Schermerhorn, Turpin, 
Lawson, Murray, Scranton, Tyler, 
Lefever, Mutchler, Settle, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Lester Newlands, Shaw, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Lisle, Oates, Shell, Wadsworth, 
Lockwood, Ogden. Sibley, Walker, 

Loud, O'Neill, Mo. Sickles, Warner, 
Lynch, Outhwaite, Simpson Washington, 
Magner, Page, Sipe, Wells, 
Maguire, Paschal, Snodgrass, Wever, 
Marshall. Patterson, Somers, Wheeler, Il. 
Marvin, N. Y. Phillips, Sorg, White, 
McAleer, Post, Stephenson, Whiting, 
MeCall. Powers, Stevens, Williams, Il. 
McCleary, Minn. Price, Stockdale, Wilson, Ohio 
McCreary, Ky. Quigg. Stone, W. A. Wilson, W. Va. 
McDowell. Randall, Stone, Ky. Wise, 
McGann, Ray, Storer, Wolverton, 
McLaurin, Rayner, Strait, Woodard, 
McMillin, Reyburn, Straus, Woomer, 
McNagny, Richardson, Tenn.Strong, Wright, Mass. 
Mercer, Ritchie, Talbott, Md. Wright, Pa. 
Meredith, Robbins, Taylor, Tenn. 


The CHATRMAN. The committee will rise. 

The committee rose, and Mr. BROOKSHIRE resumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
finding itself without a quorum, I directed the roll to be called, 
and herewith report the names of the absentees. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Missouri, | 


the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole,reports that that 
committee finding itself without:a quorum, he caused the roll to 
be called, and reports the names of the absentees ‘to the House. 
The names of the absentees will be entered on the Journal. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague, 
Mr. LAWSON, be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have my 
colleague, Mr. HOLMAN, éxcused on account of sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. He has alreatly been excused to- 
day. 
Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask ‘that my colleague, Mr. 
BLAND, be excused. He received a telegram to-night announc- 
ing the dangerous illness of his son in St. Louis, and he is ex- 
pecting to be summoned to leave for that place. 

There was-no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HEARD. I also ask, Mr. Speaker, that my colleague, 
Mr. FYAN, be excused onaccountof infirmity. Heis very badly 
crippled, and can not be out at night. 

‘here was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my 
colleague, Mr.:OATES, be excused. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On what ground? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. He has not been well for sev- 
eral days. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
my colleague [Mr. LATIMER] be excused.on account of sickness. 
He went home this afternoon sick, and asked me to have him 
excused if the roli was called. 

There was no ob‘ection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desireto ask that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. DINSMORE] be excused on account of 
sickness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BoeN] be excused, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair would’ state that in 
the absence of a quorum the gentleman can not be excused in- 
definitely. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I ask that he be excused for thisevening. 
He has been sick for some time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker,I ask that 
my colleague, Mr. BLAIR, be excused. He has been here this 
we but was compelled to leave on account of not feeling 
weil. 

There was no objection, and it-was so ordered. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
bers be excused, on account. of foulair in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Laughter.] . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hardly thinks that 
that request can be entertained. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that the gen- 


tleman from Alabama, Mr. ROBBINS, be excused, on account of 
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sickness. I saw him, and he told me he would be unable to be 
here to-night. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. I make the point of order that 
until a call of the House is ordered excuses can not be asked for 
nor granted. 

TheSPEAKER prot mpore. 
regularly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, 


The gentleman will state his 


The Chair thinks they are offered 


The point of order comes too late. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Theexcuses have been granted 
by unanimous consent. 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. GRAHAM] has telephoned up and asked to 
be excused. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On what ground? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Onaecountof sickness. 
that he would be present if possible. 
| Mr. SWANSON. I move that the House adjourn. 
| The motion was agreed to. 
| And acordingly (at 10 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the House 

adjourned. 


Il know 





REPORTS ‘OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
| referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COX, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H.R 
3315) for the relief of James Hooper. (Report No. 1041.) 

By Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
| R. 6417) to pension Mary E. Hamilton, widow of David Hamilton, 
soldier in Indian war of 1818. (Report No. 1042.) 

__By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (5. 
575) for the relief of Sarah K. McLean, widow of the late Lieut. 
Col. Nathaniel H. McLean. (Report No. 1043.) 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (HB. R..5322) granti an ‘inerease of pension to Mrs. 
Margaret Smith. (Report No. 1044.) 

By Mr. McETTRICK, from the same committee: A bill (H. 
ee a pension to Richard R. Knight. (Report No. 

~. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: 
| A bill (H.R. 3851) to authorize the Third Auditor of the Treas- 
| ury to audit certain quartermaster’s vouchers belonging to John 

Finn, of St. Louis, Mo. (Report No. 1046.) 
| By Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
ee ne a.pension to Mary Ann Lafferty. (Report No. 
te 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 6565) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
| Lynn, the daughter of John R. Lynn, who served as a private 
ag ga Pennsylvania in the war of the rebellion. (Report 
| No. 1055.) 
| By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 4259) for the relief of Samuel Swope. (Re- 
port No, 1056.) 


| 








PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


| Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 
By Mr. STALLINGS: A bill (H.R.7380) providing for the 
| erection of a public building at Troy, in Pike County, Ala.—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
| By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (&.R.7281) conferring on 
courts exercising Federal jurisdiction in the Territories of the 
United States jurisdiction to try Indians charged with the com- 
| mission of certain crimes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 7382) to provide for the set- 
tlement of controversies between certain railway companies and 
| theiremployés, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
| Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: A bill (H. 8.7383) relating to lights on 
fishing vessels—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R.7384) to provide for the 
appointment of United States commissioners and to define their 
| jurisdiction, powers, and duties—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ENGLISH of California: A bill (H.R. 7385) for the 
—_ of the State of California—to the Committee on War 
| Claims. 
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By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 7386) for the relief of set- 
tlers on second indemnity lands of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way — to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: A bill (H. R. 7388) providing for the 
sale of a certain water lot in the village of Sacketts Harbor, N. 
Y.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 





By Mr. PATTERSON: A jointresoiution (H. Res.190) to pro- | 


vide for the printing of the digest of laws and decisions relating 
to the appointment, salary, and compensation of officials of the 
United States courts—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: A resolution assigning certain days for 
the consideration of bills reported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A resolution for the relief of 
Sarah E. Evans—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COFFEEN: A bill (H. R. 7389) for the relief of Mrs. 
Hattie Phillips, deceased, of Uva, Laramie County, Wyo.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUK: A bill (H. R. 7390) providing for the improve- 
ment of Pigeon River in Tennessee —to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7391) providing for the improvementof the 
Holston River, Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7392) providing for the improvement of the 
French Broad River, Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7393) providing for the improvement of the 
Little River in Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7394) providing for the improvement of the 
Clinch River in Tennessee—tc the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7395) providing for the improvement of the 
Tennessee River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7396) providing for the improvement of the 
Emory River in Tennessee—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 7397) for the relief of William 
H. Feaster—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: ‘A vill (H. R. 7398) for the 
relief of David T. Hayton—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7399) for the relief of Isaac 
McInturf—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A bill (H. R. 7400) for the relief of Capt. 
William E. Cummin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7401) for the relief of Prentiss B. 
Reed, Louisa Reed Carson, Diana Reed Hepworth, and Lucretia 
H. Reed Regnier—to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Underclause Lof Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were Jaid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of citizens of Shippens- 
burg, Pa., in favor of exempting fraternal beneficiary societies 
from taxation under the income-tax act—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pa.. in favor of restricting immigration—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Board of Trade of the city of 
Detroit, protesting against the Hatch antioption bill—to the 
Commiitee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of the city of Detroit, urging 
certain amendments to the interstate-commerce law—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of members of fraternal organiza- 
tions and of the Franklin Council, No. 253, Royal Arcanum, both 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the income tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. f 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens Pittsburg, 
Wilkinsburg, and Braddock, all of Pennsylvania, against the in- 
come tax as affecting beneficiary societies—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of Isaiah Leist, jr., and 8 other 
citizens of Napoleon, Ohio, requesting the adoption of an amend- 
ment providing for certain o_o from th2 provision of the 
income-tax feature of the tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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| By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of numerous citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., Bangor, Me., Chicago, [11., Oakland, Cal., Elmira, N. y 
Brookfield, Mo., Delano, Pa., and Albert Lea, Minn., for the 
passage of House bill 5804, an act to promote the safety of rail- 
| road employés—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
|; Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Eight petitions of settlers in Cherokee 
Strip, Okla., asking for appointment of Congressional com- 
mittee to investigate entries of land made by parties who en- 
tered from the Chilloche Indian Reservation—to ihe Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of H. A. Hoffman, Waiter M. Filler, 
and 18 other members of the Royal Arcanum, of Altoona, Pa., 
against the income tax, and favorable to anamendment exempt- 
ing peer ae fraternal societies from the operation of 
same—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Scammon, Chero- 
kee County, Kans., together with resolution of the Order of 
United Workmen of McCune, Kans., favoring admission of fra- 
ternal society and college journals to the mails as second-class 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cowley County, Kans., favoring 
Government ownership of telegraph lines—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCDEARMON (by request): Petition of D. B. John- 
son, attorney, and 14 other citizens of Dyersburg, Tenn., protest- 
ing against fraternal beneficiary orders in any form—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGANN: Petition of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches, St. Mark and Gethsemane, of Chicago, and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran school committee of Illinois, protesting against 
the poamee of House joint resolution 120—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the St. Matthew, Zion, and Trinity Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Churches, of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the 

roposed change in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
nited States —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Trade and Labor Amembiy of Chicago, 
recommending the passage of House bill 5107—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Douglas Park Council, No. 17, Royal League 
of Chicago, relating to the income tax—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Petition of H. F. Ballard, of 

St. Louis, of the Ballard Snow Liniment Company, and of the 
S. Pfeiffer Manufacturing Company, in relation to internal- 
revenue taxes as proposed in House bill 4864—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. POST: Petition of W. H. Seward and 8 other legal voters 
of Truro Township, Knox County, Ill., against any change in 
the rate of postage on newspapers, serials, and periodicals—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SIPE: Petition of 60 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for governmental control of telegraphic system—to the 
Committee on use Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: Petition of Edward Dedick and 43 other 
citizens of Dolgeville, N. Y., protesting against the income tax— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of the heirs of Mar- 
tha Byrd, deceased, Lawrence County, Ala., for relief—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT of Pennsylvania: Petition of L. B. Avery 
and other citizens of Wyoming County, Pa., a increasing 
panes on newmueeets and periodicals—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 





SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 9, 1894. 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MiLBuRN, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous consent, tha 


—s of the Journul of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
| with. as 
i 


ee A 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending that an 
additional clause be added in the sundry civil appropriation bill 

| to the item making appropriation for the enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion act; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
e laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recommending that an additional clause 
be added in the sundry civil appropriation bill for the protee- 
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tion of the salmon fisheries of Alaska; which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CALL presented a petition of the Auditors and Deputy 
Auditors of the United States Treasury Department, praying 
that House bill No. 7097 be so amended as to increase their sal- 
aries to $2,590 per annum; which was referred tothe Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. PATTON presented the petition of H. C. Rowe and 59 
other citizens of Benton Harbor, Mich., and a tition of Po- 
mona Council, No. 761, Royal Arcanum, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of Garfield Council, 
No. 25, American Protective Association, of North Platte, Nebr., 
remonstrating against appropriations of money by Congress for 
sectarian purposes and favoring the entire separation of church 
and state; which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of Albert M. Hardy 
and sundry other citizens of West Swanzey, N. H., praying that 
fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associations, operating 
upon the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, and other benefits to the members and depend- 
ents of such members, shall be exempt from all the provisions 
of the bill requiring taxation in any form; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of Walter V. Arbuckle 
and sundry other citizens of Edgar County, Ill., and the petition 
of John D. McClure and sundry other citizens of Knox County, 
Ill., praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 
vision of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered tolie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of Douglas Park Council, No. 17, 
Royal League, of Chicago, Ill., praying that the pending tariff 
bill be so amended that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, 
or associations, operating upon the lodge system and providing 
for the payment of life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the 
members and dependents of such members, shall be exempt 
from all the provisionsof the bill requiring taxation in any form; 
which was ordered tolie on the table. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitionsof H. L. P. Hillyer and sun- 
dry other citizens of Grundy Center; of S.H. Merrilland sundry 
oth 


zens of Woodbury County; of [. S. Struble and sundry other 
citizens of Lo Mars; of ward L. Camp and sundry other citi- 


zens of Linn County, and of I. W. Traer and sundry other citi- | 


zens of West Liberty, all in the State of Iowa, praying that in 
the passage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes, the 
funds of mutual life insurance companies and associations be ex- 
<a from taxation; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry life insurance 
policy holders of Clark County, Mo., anda petition of sundry life 
insurance policy holders of St. Louis, Mo., praying that in the 
passage of any law providing for the taxation of incomes the funds 
of mutual life insurance companies and associations be exempted 
from taxation: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Henry, 
Tenn., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or 
associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provi- 
a of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the 
ta e. 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of Rev. R. P. Hammons 
and 8 other members of the Pastors’ Union, of Fort Scott, Kans., 
remonstrating against the assumption that the suppression of 
the lottery traffic as applied to church fairs, etc., would injuri- 
ously affect the charitable work of the churches; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of L. T. Buchanan and 43 other 
citizens of Wautucket and Barnstable, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying that the funds of mutual life insurance companies 
and associations be exempted from the proposed income-tax pro- 


vision of the pending tariff bill; which was ordered to lie on the | 


table. 

Mr. WHITE presented sundry petitions of citizens of San Jose, 
Cal., and a petition of sundry citizens of Fowler, Cal., praying 
that the preamble to the Constitution of the United States be so 
amended as to recognize the Deity; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fullerton, 
Cal,, and a petition of sundry citizens of California, praying that 
fraternal society and college journals be admitted to the mails 
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as second-class matter; which were referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the passage of House 
bill No. 6338, relating to the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of A. M. Elston and sundry 
other citizens of Elston, Cal., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to suppress the lottery traffic: which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WALSH presented sundry petitions of citizens of Au- 
gusta, Ga., and a petition of sundry citizens of Thomaston, Ga., 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill: which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Southern Immigration 
Congress, of Augusta, Ga., praying for the establishment of a 
permanent exposition at Washington, D. C.; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 33 citizens of Wilton, Me., 
praying that fraternal :beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tions be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill: which was o:ered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Michigan City, Ind., and a petition of Potomac Commandery, 
No. 494, United Order of the Golden Cross, of Washington, D. 
C., praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, and asso- 
ciations be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision 
of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WALSH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sparta, 
Ga., and a petition of sundry citizens of the State of Georgia, 
praying that fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associa- 
tious be exempted from the proposed income-tax provision of 
the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLANCHARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Orleans County, La., praying that in the passage of any law pro- 
viding for the taxation of incomes, the funds of mutual life in- 
surance companies and associations be exempted from taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, towhom was referred the bill (S. 1841) to provide that 
all persons employing female help in stores, shops, offices, or 
manufactories shall provide seats for the same when not actively 


iti ..» | employed, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
er citizens of Ottumwa; of D. I. Gilman and sundry other citi- | poy P ’ 


port thereon. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2097) to release to the estate 
of the late Leland Stanford, of California, the claim, if any, of 
the United States against said estate, so far as it has been, or 
may be, given to the Leland Stanford, jr., University; which 
was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is authorized to 
release to the estate of the late Leland Stanford, of California, or any de- 
visee or beneficiary thereof, the claim, if an7, of the United States against 
said estate, so far as the same was given in his lifetime, or has been devised 
or bequeathed by him, or may have been or shall be conveyed by his legal 
eee since his death tothe Leland Stanford, jr., University, so 
ca 


led. Said release to be so framed as not todischarge any other personor 
corporation who may be liable for such debt. 


Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth B. Russell, of Washington, D. C.; which was read tw ice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2099) granting a pension to 
Esther C. Hardee; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2100) to add certain condi- 
tions and limitations to grants of public lands heretofore made 


| by the Governmentof the United States to certain corporations, 
| companies, and individuals, for the purpose of aiding in the con- 


struction of railroad and telegraph lines; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 
“Mr. WALSH introduced a bili (S. 2101) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Albert Blaidsell, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 2102) to provide for a permanent 


' exposition at Washington; which was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PE*FER introduced a bill (S. 2103) to increase the pen- 
sion of Albert Wells from $30 to $72 per month; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


ere 
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Mr. GORDON (by request) introduced a ‘bill (6.2104) to in- 
corporate the Washington City Railway Company; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced ao bill (S. 2105) for the relief of the 
trustees of free and Accepted Order of Masons, in the town of 
Keysville, county of Charlotie, State of Virginia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2106) to authorize the purchase of 
certain manuscript papers and correspondence of Thomas Jefier- 
son; which was meal twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. WHIT Esubmitted an amendment intended to be Gangoend 
by him tothe bill (8. 1057) for the relief of William H. Wheaton 
and Charles L. Chamberlain, of California; which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. MANDERSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on erce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HUNTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by bim to the naval appropriation bill; which was referved 
to the Committee on Appropriations,and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DUBOIS submittedanamendment intended tobe pro ad 
by him tothe legislative, executive, and eee tion 
pi: which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
ordered ‘to be printed. 

Mr. CALL submitted an ameniiment intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which wes 
nee to the Committee en Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MORRILL submitted an amendment intended ‘to be pro- 
posed by him to thenaval tion bill; whieh was referred 
to the Committee on N Afinirs,:and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLANOS ARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed ‘by him to ‘the river and harbor appropriation bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, andordered 
to be printed. 

Mv. DANIEL submitted an amendment inteniled to -be pro- 
osed by him to the naval eppropriatien biil; which was re- 
erved to the Committee.on val Affairs, and ordered to be 

printed. 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], coming 
over from a previous day. 

The SecRETARY. A resohutiomrelative to the arrest of Elisha 
J. Rdwards for contampt. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Oregon.does not seem to 
be present.at this moment. I ask that the resolution may lie 
over. 

Mr. HOAR. Without prejudice. 

Mr. ALLISON. Without judice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘ithout objection, it is soordered. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the resolution of the Senator 
from Florida |Mr.. Cau), coming over from.a previous day. 

The Sturerary. A resolution relative to the appointment 
of a special committee to im the 
corporations to control elections of members of State Legislatures 
and members of Congress. 

Mr. CALL. Task ‘that the resolution be allowed to go over 
without losing its place. _ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hearsnone,and it issoordered. The morning business isclosed. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY LANDS. 

Mr. McLAURIN. lLask unanimous consent for the present 
eonsideration:of the bill (H.R. 5778) to supply a deficiency in the 

as “steer lands to the State of Mississippi for the use ofthe 
State n ty. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, a to consider the bill. 

Tho bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, before the word “lands,” in line 5, toinsert 
‘‘unoecupied and uninhabited:” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the governor of the State of be, and 
he ds hereby, authorized to out of the ted 
lands of the United within the said. 


States 8 
a total Mtvalons.t) mine towashdp, ant Gall eareey 
of shall : said 
That the, at ania ken seem adn be and forever 
remain a i for the use of the University of 


Mr. PLATT. I think there should besomeexplanation of the 
reason why we should give the land to theState. I doe notknow 
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that there is any objection to the bill, but ! think there should 
be an explanation of it. 

_ Mr. MCLAURIN. The Committeeon Public Lands has unan- 
imously recommended the passage of the bill with the amend- 
ment that is reported. Every State in the Union except the 
State of Mississippi had donated to it two townships of land by 
Congress after it had been admitted into the Union. The State 
of Mississippi has received only one township, and that is the 
reason why this bill is presented. Four of the States have re- 
ceived as many as three townships. The State of Mississippi 
has received only one township of land, and this bill is intended 
to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. PLATT. May I inquire how man; acres of land the Gov- 
ernment now has in the State of Mississippi from which it may 
select this land? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Ido not know the number of acres of land, 
but all the bast land of the State of Mississippi has been taken 
> The land of the first township that was.donated was worth 
about $5.an acre. The land from which this selection will have 
to be made, if Congress passes the bill, will not be worth over 
$1.or.$1.25 an acre. 

Mr. HOAR. How does it happen that the State of Mississippi 
is behind the other States.in the amountof land it has seasived? 
I should like to know, as a matter of history, how it happens 
that that State has had a less paapentee than other States’ 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Ido not.know why it was,except that Con- 
gress has given but one township to the State, and that was 
owing to the fact:that when the State was a Territory, before it 
was admitted into the Union, there was granted to Jefferson 
College, in the State of Mississippi, I think as much as a town- 
ship of land. Then Mississippi and Alabama constituted the 
same Territory.,and the land was given in what is now the State 
of Alabama. That land was dis dof by Jefferson College. 
The ae Mississippi did not get the benefit.of it; the 
State of Mississippi did not get the benefit of it. 

A case almostsimilar ocourred in theState of Indiana, where, 
while it was a Territory, there was donated to the Territory a 
township of land that was given by the Territorial Legislature 
to Vincennes College or sem y. Afterwards, when the State 
of Indiana wasadmitted into the Union,the State undertook to ex- 
erciae control over that land and gave ittoan institution of learn- 
ing at Bloomington, Ind. The institution at Vincennes carried 
the case to the.courts.and.carried it through all the courts to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and held that the 
State had no right toit. Afterwards Congress donated to the 
State of Indiana to supply the deficiency. 

This land was given to Jefferson ‘Col while the State of 
Mississippi was.a Territory. Neither the Territory of Missis- 

i-nor the State of ippi ever had any control-over the 
that was:donated to thecollege. The land was in what is 

now the State of Alabama. Itwould have been an anomulous 
condition of affairs.if the Stateof Mississippi had undertaken to 
control land that was in the State of Alabama after it was ad- 
mitted into the Union. So infact the State.of Mississippi never 
received more than one township of land. All the other States 
in the Union have received two townships. Florida,Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota have received as many as three town- 
ships. Minnesota and Ohio, I believe, received as inany as four 
townships. I suppofe the reason why Mississippi received only 
one township of land was that Jefferson College had been given 


one township. 

Mr. HO Does the Senator from Mississippi understand 
that Massachusetts has.ever received any land? He says all the 
States received townships of land. Or does the Senator mean 
the States that contained public lands in their borders? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I suppose it is the States that contain pub- 
lic lands. Ihave here 6 list.of the States.that have received two 
townships. of land. All the States which were admitted into the 
Union up to 1848 were givenevery sixteenth section of land. All 
the States after that time were given the sixteenth section and 
the thirty-sixth section of land. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator used the phrase “all the States.” 
applving he did not mean to have that taken literally, but as 


to land States. 
F LAURIN, Only to the States that were admitted into 
the Union and had publie land. Of course no lands were given 


in States that did not contain any public land. 

Mr. HOAR. I oo eae and entirely with 
the desire of the from ppi that his State uni- 
versity shall receive this endowment from the public propezc 


as other States have received -and should receive their f 
and ones share. I when the question comes up of deal- 
Ww 


in th the grea t nia university, and of on a 
4 claim, that ‘has not:a lines of justice 


mere doubtful technical 
or merit in it, from over that great institution for ten 


or fifteen years, the Senator will be.as prompt, if he shall find 
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the facts to be as I understand them, to unite in putting that | 


university on its feet. I make no objection to the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Public Lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BERRY. Imovethatthe bill (S. 1626) to supply a detici- 
2ucy in the grant of public lands in the State of Mississippi for 
the use of the State university be indefinitely postponed, as it 
relates to the same subject as the bill which has just been called 
up by the Senator from Mississippi, and passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 

Mr. McMILLAN. [ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 544) to reclassify and prescribe the salaries of railway postal 
clerks. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to divide the 
persons in the Railway Mail Service, known as railway postal 
clerks, into seven classes, whose salaries shall notexceed the fol- 
lowing rates per annum: First class, not exceeding $800; second 
class, not exceeding $1,000; third class, not exceeding $1,200; 
fourth class, not exceeding $1,300; fifth class, not exceeding $1,500; 
sixth class, not exceeding $1,600; seventh class, not éxceeding 
$1,800. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BRIDGE AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Mr. ALLISON. lIask unanimous consent for the present con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 6126) to amend an act to authorize | 


the construction of a bridge at Burlington, lowa, approved Au- 
gust 6, 1888, and amended by act approved February 21, 1890. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HIRAM SOMERVILLE. 


Mr. ALLEN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sidcration of the bill (5.1301) for the relief of the legal repro- 
sentatives of Hiram Somerville. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims, with an 


amendment in line 3, after the words “sum of,” to strike out | 


‘‘seven hundred and fifty-five,” and insert ‘‘five hundred and 
five: so as to make the bill read: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $505 be, and the same is hereby, appro- | 


priated to the legal representatives of Hiram Somerville, deceased, late of 
Marion County, I11., for supplies furnished by him to the United States 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HEIRS OF EDWARD AND NELLIE MORRISON. 

Mr. SHOUP. 
sideration of the bill (H. R.2710) for the relief of the heirs of 
Edward Morrison and Nellie Morrison, now deceased. 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to issue a 
patent in fee simple to the heirs af Edward 
Morrison, late of Oklahoma Territory, now deceased, for the 
northwest quarter of the southwest quarter and lot 7, section 8, 
township 12 north, range 7 west, Indian meridian; the south 
half of the southeast quarter, section 29, township 13 north, 
range 7 west, Indian meridian; the southeast quarter of the 


southwest quarter and lot 8, section 8, township 12 north, range | 


7 west, Indian meridian; and the north half of the southeast 
quarter, section 29, township 13 north, range 7 west, Indian 
meridian, Oklahoma Territory, in lieu of patents issued on March 
6, 1892, to ‘*‘ Ben-nank” (or Edward Morrison) and to “ Wo-ca- 
ga now-ka” (or Nellie Morrison), now deceased, and allottees 
under section 13 of the act entitied ‘‘An act making ropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 


partment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- | 


dian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1892, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1891. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


I ask unanimous consent for the present con- | 
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WETMORE ST. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 210) for the relief of Wetmore and 
Brother, of St. Louis, Mo., which has passed the Senate three 
times heretofore. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Wetmore and Brother, of St. Louis, 
Mo., $220, being the amount in part of fees due to them as attor 
neys in colored bounty cases, retained and covered into the 
Treasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AND BROTHER, OF LOUIS, 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Hous: 
on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1950) to 
authorize the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Railroad Companies. or either 
of them, to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River be 
tween the States of New Jersey and Pennsyivania, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 

| House ef Representatives numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same 
That the House of Representatives recede from its amendment num 


bered 5. 
M. W. RANSOM, 
WILLIAM P. FRYE 
G. G. VEST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 
GEO. D. WISE, 
ALLAN C. DURBOROW, Ji 
THAD. M. MAHON, 
Managers on the part of the 


owe 


Mr. HIGGINS. I should like some explanation as to what is 

covered by the conference report. In the way these reports are 

| made by numbers, no information is given to us of what is yielded 
| or agreed to by one body or the other. 

Mr. FRYE. The amendments are of very slight consequence. 
The first amendment struck out the word “less” and put in “ not 
to exceed,” that is, 300 feet span; the second amendment struck 
out the words ‘‘ twoyears” and inserted ‘‘ one year,” as the time 
in which the plans should be furnished to the Secretary of War: 
the thirdamendment struck out ‘‘ ten years ” as the time in which 
to complete the bridge and inserted ‘‘ seven years;” the fourth 
amendment struck out ‘‘ two years” as the time in which its con 
struction should be commenced and inserted ‘‘one year;’ and 
the fifth amendment provided for giving the United States free 
use of the bridge in consideration of the granting of the charter, 

_and the House recedes from that. 
| Mr. HIGGINS. That is very satisfactory. 

The report was concurred in. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
Tow Les, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the bark 
Skudesnaes: in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1950) to authorize the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey Railroad Companies, or either of them, 
to construct and maintain a bridge over the Delaware River 
between the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and it was 
| thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr 


orrison and Nellie | 


mittee on Commerce. 


L. announced that the 
President had, on the 8th instant, approved and signed the act 
(S. 1424) to amend section 8 of ‘‘An aet toauthorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Calumet River,” approved March ], 
1893. 


oO. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, 


HOUSE BILL 


The bill (H. R. 6888) for the registry or enrollment of the bark 
Skudesnaes,was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 


REFERRED. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be re 
sumed. 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. Before that is done, I move to amend by 
inserting as a new paragraph to come in after paragraph 198, 
the foliowing: 

Broom corn, % per ton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed to insert as a new paragraph: 

1984. Broom corn, % per ton. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I do not care at this time to discuss the 
subject. I believe if no duty is imposed on broom corn it will 
be imported in large quantities. The American farmer is enti- 
tled to the markets of the United States, and therefore a duty 
ought to be placed on this product. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. I make 
this announcement for the day. If he were present I should 
vote *‘ yea.” ; 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MurpHy]. If he 
were present I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. GORMAN’S name was called). The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] is detained from the 
Chamber-:by illness, and is paired with the Senator from Nevada 
|Mr.JoNngs]. I shall notrepeat the announcement again to-day. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana |Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
announce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gipson]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr.CAMDEN]. If 
he were here I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I vote “‘ yea;”’ and 
I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] has been called 
home by the death ofa relative. For the day he is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER]. 

Mr. VILAS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who was detained by 
business from the Chamber yesterday and will be to-day. I de- 
sire to make the announcement now for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire te state that my colleague [Mr. Bats] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont |Mr.PRocTor]. Both 
Senators are absent from the city under the order of the Senate. 
I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBy] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, VILAS. At the suggestion of his colleague, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], [ transfer the pair which I 
announced for this voteto hiscolleague [Mr. LINDSAY], who is 
detained from the Chamber to-day by sickness in his family, and 
1 vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. McCLAURIN. My a [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLP#H]. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to announce my pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Hiiy]. If he were present I should vote 


**vea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—18. 
Allison, Gallinger, Peffer, Shoup, 
Cullom, Hale, Perkins, Teller, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, Washburn. 
Dubois, Manderson, wer. 
Frye, Morrill, herman, 
NAYS—2. 
Allen, Gray, Martin, Smith, 
Berry, Harris, Mills, Vest, 
Blackburn, Hunton, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Call, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, yle, Pasco, Walsh, 
Coke, McLaurin, Pugh, White. 
NOT VOTING—4. 
Aldrich, Caffery, Gibson, 
Bate, Camden, Davis, Gordon 
Blanchar 4, Cameron, poten. 
Brice, Carey, Faulkner, Hansbrough, 
Butler, Chandler, George, cE 
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Higgins, Lodge, Patton, Squire, 
Hill, MeMillan, Pettigrew, ' §tewart, 
Irby, McPherson, Power, Turpie, 
Jarvis, Mitchell, Oregon Proctor, Wilson, 
Jones, Nev. Murphy, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Lindsay, Palmer, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum having voted, the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Frye, Martin, Sherman, 
Allison, Gallinger, ilis, Shoup, 
Berry, Gray, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Blackburn, Hale, Morgan, Teller, 
Call, Harris, Morrill, Vest, 
Cameron, Hoar, Pasco, Vilas, 
Chandler, Hunton, Patton, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Walsh, 
Coke, Kyle, Perkins, Washburn, 
Cullom, Lodge, Platt, White. 
Davis, McLaurin, Pugh, 

Dixon, McMillin, Quay. 

Dubois, Manderson, Roach, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will call 
the roll be te agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], but | have 
an arrangement by which I may vote to make a quorum,and I 
shall vote. I vote ‘*‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
As I have transferred my pair with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CAREY] to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], I 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name wascalled). I am paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). 1 am paired ordi- 
narily with the Senator from North Dakota[Mr. HANSBROUGH], 
but I will transfer my pair to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. JARVIS], and vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my — with the junior Senator from Maryland |Mr. Gipson]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
—— with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], 

ut with the right to vote to make a quorum when my vote will 
not change the result. I will therefore let my vote stand for 
the present. I did not observe, when I voted, that the Senator 
is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULK- 
NER] is necessarily absent from the Chamber, and is paired for 
the day with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 25: as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Allison, Frye, Manderson, Quay, 
Cullom, Gallinger, Peffer, Sherman, 
Dixon, Hale, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dubois, MeMillan, Platt, 

NAYS—25. 
Allen, Hunton, Morgan, Vilas, 
er Jones, Ark. Palmer, Voorhees, 
Blackburn, Kyle, Pasco, Walsh, 
Cockrell, McLaurin, Pugk, White. 
Coke, Martin, Roach, 
Gray, ‘ Mills, Smith 
Harris, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 

NOT VOTING—4I. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Irby, Proctor, 
Bate, Davis, Jarvis, Ransom, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Squire, 
ice, George, Lindsay, Stewart, 
Butler, Gibson, Lodge, Teller, 
Caffery, Gordon, McPherson, Turpie, 
Call, Gorman, Mitcheli,Oregon Wilson, 
Camden, Hansbrough Morrill, W olcott. 
Cameron, Hawley, Murphy, 
rey, Bigetns, Patton, 

Chandler, Hill, Power, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

199. Hay, $2 per ton. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, in line 6, 
to strike out ‘‘$2 per ton” and insert ‘‘20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Townes. The pro amendment is with- 
drawn, leaving the paragraph stand as it came from the other 


ouse, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the word “dollars” I move to 
strike out “two” and insert ‘‘three,” so as to make the rate $3 
per ton. 











1894. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 199, line 6, strike out ‘‘two” 
and insert ‘‘ three:” so as to read: 

Hay, #3 per ton. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my first intention was to 
move an amendment to make the duty on hay $4 a ton, which is 
the rate under the existing law, but upon second thought it 
seemed to me there was so much justice in asking the other side 
of the Chamber to give a duty of 43 per ton, which is a reduction 
of 25 per cent, precisely the same ratio of reduction which has 
been made on rice, that I concluded to offer the amendment in 
this form. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
certain important facts connected with the hay crop which per- 
haps are known to almost every Senator, and yet possibly some 
Senators have overlooked them. The total production of hay 
in the United States for the year 1893 reached the enormous 
amount of 65,766,158 tons, and it had a home value of $570,882,872. 
It was the largest crop of hay ever raised in the United States, 
exceeding any former crop by 17,295,698 tons, and exceeding in 
value any former crop by $155,751,506. 

For the information of Senators and the country I will here 
insert a table showing the hay crop in the several States for the 
rear 1893, which I find in the Statistical Abstract for that year. 

he table is as follows: 








| Production. Home value, 
| 














Tons. 
I iiidin s Hebtin sp cttenc tek dace induse ichaiseminces 114, 084 $1, 282, 204 
I oun ae de thdas cdeteuntainns och Vee 2, 842, 446 22) 370, 050 
CEES catncapevcunesabsbedets Ca0bhh $a<inesscedi 512, 522 8, 969, 135 
SERN 52 Supe Vewns Gubbe vd diced es eobdbousaddbennpaaicdte 3, 273, 874 29, 006, 524 
2, 875, 572 26, 340, 240 
8, 662, 589 53, 115, 148 
4, 374, 459 20, 516, 213 
1, 129, 486 13, 700, 665 
724, 555 12, 556, 538 
Michigan. .... Dead Sr ae ad ca Riots nn ciation 1, 869, 245 17, 122, 284 
RIE. Dann on ta viccnesddceene wae wibnmuecads | 2,791,702 12, 758, 078 
LI Soe senigadekedaediecnbeeeee i emcichie | 8, 651, 246 25, 704, 72 
RID io Chiko ch beds od c¥ sude kaze bascecntwancsansell 135, 486 1, 302, 020 
enue nstdknasnen del dendkeckndhdtenagdalel 2, 589, 663 12, 611, 659 
New Hampshire ......... 672, 556 10, 491, 874 
New Jersey .............. 526, 840 9, 182, 821 
STE WOR ccnccecawsdass 7, 298, 208 82, 688, 697 
BD Rniihs tennabhbnss deakainuibnadhivawtee dediabiptil 3, 305, 772 33, 233, 059 
its caenddancntphabnetue snacks cogeerena 8, 178, 426 45, 769, 334 
Ne a os al etl on wtbddniedheaeinnle 470, 794 4,519, 622 
ini. i eantamdnletedbntnathaini gts cabal 1, 028, 591 10, 933, 922 
ET Se nn ones cian Gini censhinaaiewons 2, 308, 850 16, 623, 785 
Wie tl a Po aek TEL nc «come aghe caine 11, 468,183 | 100, 084, 128 


During the reading of the table, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from New ane that his time has expired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iask that I may be allowed five minutes 





more. 

Mr. PLATT. This is a pretty important item, and I trust 
five minutes more will be accorded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New Hampshire will proceed. 

The coer the table having been concluded, 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I before said, and it will bear repeat- 
ng, the total production of this crop last year was 65,766,158 
tons, and the home value was $570,882,872. 

Mr. President, it was charged yesterday that we on this side 
of the Chamber are talking sectionalism. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator from New Hampshire the value 
of the cotton crop for the corresponding year? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not‘give the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts exact figures as to cotton. The last statistics I find are 
for the year 1888, which give the production of cotton for that 
year at 3,438,188,060 pounds, of a value of $292,139,209. The 
junior Senator from Texas[Mr. MIL.s] tells me that the produc- 
tion for the year 1893 will not be much over 3,000,000,000 pounds, of 
a value of about $260,000.000, or less than one-half that of the 
hay crop. 

For one, I do not like to talk sectionalism. I have as little 
sectionalism in my heart perhaps as any Senator on either 
side of the Chamber. YetI can not refrain, in this connection, 


from calling attention to the remarkable fact that out of | 


65,766,158 tons of hay produced in the United States, not includ- 
ing the Northern States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, RhodeIsland, South Dakota, Washing- 


ton, and Wyoming, the Northern States produced 49,826,365 | 


tons, or about 77 per cent of the whole. The production of the 
States named is included under the head of ‘all other States,” 


— 


and hence can not be accurately determined. Including these 
States, the total production of the North is doubtless very near, 
if not quite, 85 per cent of the whole. I find that the value of 
the hay crop of the little State of New Hampshire is more than 
double that of the three great Southern States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Texas. 

In 1893 weizaported from foreign countries 104,481 tons of hay, 
of the value of $962,221, on which we collected a duty of $416,- 
721.86. That was on a duty of $4a ton. 

Now, it is proposed to reduce the duty to%2a ton (a reduction 
of 50 per cent), and to open our American market to the hay 
from the Canadian Dominion, which, I submit, will strike a 
blow that will be well-nigh ruinous to the hay industry in all 
the States bordering upon Canada. It does seem to me, in view 
of these facts, which we find in official documents, that there 
are Senators on the other side, living in States which will be 
disastrously affected by the proposed reduction, who will join 
Republicans in placing a duty of $3 a ton on hay, which, as | be- 
fore said, is exactly the relative duty that is given to Southern 
rice. Lappeal with a great deal of confidence to the other side 
of the Chamber on this question, as the equities are so strong 
as to be absolutely unanswerable. 

Mr. PLATT. r. President, I hesitate to say anything on 
this subject for the reason that it may be supposed I am speak- 
ing especially for my own State, and if I know my own senti- 
ments in relation to the matter, it is not for my State that I speak 
when I ask for protection, but for the whole country. 

Now, with regard to Connecticut, it is true, as reported, that 
the value of the hay crop of the State of Connecticut, is about 
$9,000,000 annually. Therefore there is a good deal of interest 
in the State among our farmers in relation to this duty. Whether 
the people of the whole State, if every man were to consider his 
own private and selfish interest, would desire the duty to be re- 
tained may well be a question; for, while to the farmers them- 
selves this is the principal crop in Connecticut, it is probable 
that we in Connecticut buy more hay than we raise. 

All the livery stables, persons engaged in cartage, the rich 

ople who have nice equipages and square-tailed horses, the 

orse-railroad companies, and all people who are not farmers 
and use hay might wish, perhaps, if they were entirely selfish, 
to have the duty reduced; that is, if they thought that a reduction 
of the duty would cause a decrease in the price of thehay. Yet 
I think there would be a universal sentiment among the people 
of Connecticut that the present duty ought to be retained, and 
it is for the interest of the other States just as much as it is for 
the interest of Connecticut that it should be retained. We buy 
some of our hay from the far West. We purchase somefrom Min- 
nesota, from Illinois, and from the great hay-producing States 
west of us. We even purchase prairie hay, which people go 
out upon unoccupied land and mow and have baled. 

Mr. President, it does seem, as suggested by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, that this great crop might receive the same 


proportional treatment which the rice crop has received. The 
duty on hay is by no means as high as the duty on rice. The 


duty on rice under the McKinley act averaged 111 per cent. It 
has been reduced 25 per cent, so that it would average 83 or 84 
per cent under the present bill, but the duty on hay only aver- 
aged 43 per cent, and the duty under the pending bill would 
average about 21 per cent. 

So while the duty on rice was reduced 25 per cent it is pro- 
posed to reduce the duty on hay ¢ver 50 per cent. The senseof 
the American people calls for fair play, and Icertainly think we 
are asking no more than fair play when we ask that the same 
proportional reduction shall be mage in hay that was made in 
rice. 

But, Mr. President, it was my intention when I rose to speak 
a little for the State of New York. The State of New York does 
not seem to have any Senators here this morning to speak for 
it. I think New York is perhaps more interested in retaining 
the present duty on hay ‘han even the State of Connecticut, by 
reason of its proximity to the Canadian border, from whence 


hay can be easily imported and will be imported in great quan- 
tithes in competition with our farmers and the farmers of New 
York if the duty should be reduced. 


A gentleman who is surpassed by none in the matter of sta- 
tistics, formerly in charge of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. 
Nimmo. sent me a communication with regard to the interest 
of New York farmers in having the present duties retained, 
| and I ask leave to putthe portion of it which [ have marked in 
the RECORD. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
| The matter referred to is as follows: 


| THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF THE STATE OF NEW 


TARIFF QUESTION. 


The full force of Canadian agricultural competition is thrown against the 
agriculture of the State of New York from the fact that thefertile previnces 


YORK AND THE 
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of Ontarto and Quebec border that State on the north and west. From a 
careful investigation i have ascertained the following facts: 

1. The average value of farming lands in the State of New York is 36 per 
cent higher than the average value of farming lands in a. 

2. The averago rate of wages paid to farm handsin New York is32 per cent 
higher than the average rate of wages paid to farm hands in Canada. 

3. The costof agricultural production In the State of New York is 44 per 
cent higher than in Canada, 

Western State and Canadian agricultural competition for many years 
greatly Coppeene the agriculture of New York, but after the abrogation of 
the Canadian reciprocity treaty of 1854, which occurred in the year 1856, the 





farmers of New York turned their attention especially to the production of 
hay, potatoes, beans, tobacco, hops, vegetables, poultry, eggs, and other 
products which command ready sale in their own markets. Besides, the 
protection directly afforded to agriculture under our tariff laws, was sup- 


nalemented by the = extended to manufacturers, New York havin 

»come by far the largest manufacturing State in the Union. The value o 
the products of manufacture in the State of New York under protection, in- 
creased from $378,000,000 In 1860, to $1,711,000,000 in 1890. r 

‘The farm value of the geotane of agriculture in the State df New York 
during the census year 1890 amounted Lo$161,593,009, while the of labor 
employed in the manufactures of the State amounted to $460,846, having 
increased from 865,446,759 in 1860, thus indicating an abundant and rapidly 
growing home market. Making due allowance for the larger scope of the 
census of 1890, the gain Was over nes olen 

How much more important is the home market than the fore market 

to New York farmers is illustrated by the following 
census year the wages paid in the manufactu stab: 
York City and Brooklyn amounted to 8295, , While the total amount 
paid during the same year for salaries and wages on account of foreign im- 
ports at the port of New York, et expenses of collecting the reve- 
nue from customs, amounted to 82,700,000. 

In a word, while the value of imports at New York was nearly the same 
os the value of the products of labor in the manufactures of New York and 
Brooklyn, the mantfacturing industries of these cities afforded one hundred 
and nine times as much ¢ ent to labor as did the enormous im 
at the port of New York. abor employed in home manufactures, there- 
fore, supplies soe and indirectly almost theentive market for New York 
agriculture. There is no possibility of — a foreign market for more 
than 2 per cent of the agricultural ucts York. 
most the sole retilanceof the New York farmer is 
and mainly im thoze of his own State. . 

And now 1 beg leave to imvite attention to a gross sectional discrimina- 
tion, The duty which the Democratic in the Sena 
for sugar is 40 per cent, and for rice about 80 percent. The average rate of 
duty imposed on products ef New Sen men in the a 
ley ‘act is only about 30 per cent, and the ental nen Ry te re- 
duces this to about 20per cent. The on of this discrim- 
mat —' ——— more clearly apparent in light of the following compar- 
isons 0 UES, 

The total value of the cane sugar product of the United States at an ont- 
side estimate is about#19,060,000. 

——_ ly liberal estimate of the value of the rice crop of the 
coun . 

oot toe average annual value of the hay —< the State of New York is 
about $66,000,000, being slightly in excess of value of the cotton crop of 
‘Texas, the largest cotton- ucing State of the Union. 
arene annual value of the potato crop of New York is about $!2,- 


What.sense or justice is there in imposing sa duty of 40 cent on 
and of 80 per cent on rice, while the duty on hay is put at 

duty on potatoes at 8° per cent, these ad valorems being 

ort Valuation of $9.21 a ton for hay and 57 cents a bushel for-potatoes. 

e agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 


York have d under a tariff policy table toward both, 
and framed to meet the double of revenue and Under 
hie Reid the total wealth of t tate increased from $1,843,000,000 = = 
to © 


,000 in 1890. The ee to labor in the 
State also increased from $65,4 in 1850 to.$466,846,642 in 1890, and rapidly 
increased during the years 1890, 1891, and 1692. 


The nation then committed itself to the ——— of the policy of lowering 
wages by placing them in open competition with the wages pela to laber in 
foreign countries in so far as relates to all enter to such com- 
petition. This at once disturbed the existing ion of values t — 

uced. 


the whole country. The cause =e adequate to the effect 
The equipaise of the relations sus to each other by the ous com- 
mercial and industrial interests of a great nation highly advanced in civili- 
oy = mieelty ot 108 erill not return until the people of this country shall 
emphatical y declare that the condittons which edevane the American laborer 
above the laborers-of all other countries must and > 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I had occasion, in some remarks 
I submitted te the Senate when the bill first came in from the 
committee, tocontrast the treatment accorded by the committee 
to the two different industries, rice, which is a Southern indus- 
try, and hay, which is aw. a Northern industry, and I then 
expressed the hope that the committee, in looking this matter 
over and more fully considering it, would conclude to make a 
ebange in the duty, which was fixed at 20 per cent ad valorem 
as reported from the committee. The committee has improved 
the bill, fixing the duty at $2 per ton instead of 20 per cent ad 
valorem, and to that extent it is better for the hay producer 
than as first reported. 

But the duty is not meng to protect the farmer upon the 
border of Canada against the hay that comes in from the Do- 
minion. The transportatidn cuts no figure whatever. With 
the cheap vessels of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, cheap! 
manned, cheaply ran, hay can be landed in Bosten, Portland, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for much less than we 
ean send it to those points. The-<difference between Maine, my 
own Stato, and New Brunswick is so great in labor, in the value 
of land, and everything that goes to make up this question that 
a markets will be tilled with the hay of thea New Brunswick 
armer, 

The product of Maine alone last year was — im value. 
Tt is one of the greatest of all the products. figures for the 
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country have been given by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. 

It seems to me that no. onecan give a good reason why the duty 
should not be put at least at $3, then by no means giving such a 
rate as Southern rice has. We ought to go back to the McKin- 
ley rate of $4. The Senatorfrom New Hampshire has moved an 
amendment making it $3, and I do not believe any Senator can 
give a good reason why hay should not be accorded the same 
relative treatment that has been given to rice. 

Mr.DOLPH. The Senator from New Hampshire said that he 
appealed with confidence to the majority of the Senate for an 
increase of the pro duty upon hay. [am amazed at the 
hopefulness of the Senator from New Hampshire. My opinion 
is that the Democratic majority are among those who “ having 
eyes see not” and ‘‘ having ears hear not,” and who will not be 
convinced. It does not appear to me to be an agreement of the 
Democratic caucus, because when amendments have been drawn 
in a Democratic caucus, as we understand, although I grant we 
have no official reports of the proceedings of those secret meet- 
ings, they ssem to be abandoned or adopted, not according to 
the Democratic agreement, but according to the will or pleasure 
of one or two Senators. As I said yesterday, the Senator from 
Arkansas has only to indicate what he desires,and the whole 
Democratic column votes either ‘‘ yea” or ‘‘nay.” 

Now, Mr. President, as “as been often said here, the great 
complaint is that the duties derived under the depressed condi- 
tion of our industries are not sufficient to carry on the Govern- 
ment. The Treasury is depleted. It has become necessary for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to assume at last doubtful powers, 
and to sell $50,000,000 of bonds of the Goverment, drawing 4 per 
cent or 44 per cent interest. Still it is proposed to deprive the 

of revenue by reducing the duty upon hay. 

I find by referring to the official reports that the greatest 
amount of revenue derived from duties upon hay ever received 
in the last twenty yearsat any time in our history was received 
in 1893 under the McKinley law. There were collected from 
duties on hay $416,724.86. 

The largest revenue received before was in 1881, when there 
wasa large tion, an importation of 165,350.61 tons. Then 
therevenu ted from the duties on hay was only $393,126.40. 
Now, the effect of the McKinley law has been not only to in- 
crease the revenue derived from duties on hay—a tax, everyone 
mustad mit, — the Canadian producers of hay— but todecrease 

impor Last year a revenue of $416,724.86 was de- 
rived from the importation of 104,181.21 tons. The importations 
in 1890, before the passage of the McKinley law,.amounted to 
$124,036.67. The imports fell off in 1891 to 29,242.18 tons under 
the old duty of $2.a ton fora portion of the year, and 28,988.59 
tons under the McKinley law under a duty of $4.a ton. In 1892 
the Teo had decreased from over 124,000 tons in 1890 to 
79,771.87 tons. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr.President,I will conclude the few remarks 
Idesire to make on the next amendment. It will take me but a 
minute to do it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only desire very briefly to ut- 
ter a word of warning to my colleagues on this side of the Cham- 
ber, for it seems to me that they have overlooked the economic 

ciple which was developed here last night. On the 7th of 

ay, for example, as we know, it was sound policy to put a duty 

on eggs. On 8th of June that duty disappeared, and inquiry 

deve the fact that the new economic pri which had 

come in and overruled the former one was the fact that the Sena- 

tor from Maine had displayed ingratitude in speaking to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Now, Mr. President, here is a specific proposition giving a 
er duty of $2 per ton on hay, but if the Senators on this 
side of the Hall continue to make es such as have beeu 
made here this , that tion will be abandoned, 
We shall return to the ad valorem duty if they continue in this 
same line of argument. The first thing they know they w 
find under this new principle of tical economy that hay 
landed on the free list. —— and state that five-sixths 
of the hay crop is raised in orthern States is an argument 
most disastrous to any proper protection on that article. Toap 

1 for a duty on hay because it is desirable to protect our mar- 
Kets against adian invasion, in the interest of our farmers, 
is a consumption of time. Those are economic arguments w 


have been byand abandoned. The greatand contro 
argument is that this side, if it is to have anything for the in- 
dustries which it nts, is to silent. ticence, 


lence, gratitude for the little that is given, are what are ex- 
from this side. 
senasaiiion they ealled “ap hove and point gut ta 
as are , to getup 
it fo a great Northern industry of Northern farmers. That 
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not what is asked of us. We are expected to ‘ bend low, and in 
a bondsman’skey, with bated breathand whispering humbleness,” 
to express our gratitude because the industries and the products 
of our States are not wholly destroyed. I desire to point out to 
my colleagues on this side who have been making these argu- 
ments this morning that instead of appealing with confidence to 
the ground of reason and good sense and the interests of the 
Northern farmer, the way to preserve anything in the bill that 
is offered in the way of an improvement is to keep as silent as 
possible. In that way we may possibly save a few remains of 
what we consider proper protection to our interests, but not by 
making a reasonable argument, and certainly not by showing 
that five-sixths of the product comes from the Northern States. 
At the same time, Mr. President, we shall continue to oppose 
this bill as before. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, the State which I in part 
represent is affected very seriously by these amendments and re- 
ductions. Michigan is a great agricultural State, and so near 
the border of Canada that probably it is affected as much asany 
other. The trouble is that the proposed policy is butone-sided. 
The Canadian is getting all the advantage. They admit free 
of duties only those commodities in the production of which they 
have so much the advantage of us as to prevent us from reach- 
ing their markets. They secure from us unlimited markets for 
their surplus products. For these favors they give no conces- 
sions in their tariff on manufactured articles. 

For the past fifteen years the policy of Canada has been to 
shut out all our American products. In 1878 American products 
to the amount of $16,000,000 were sold in Canada. In 1893 we 
sold only $3,000,000 worth. In 1877 Canada imported from this 
country $13,855,079 worth of flour and grain, including peas. In 
1893 the imports were eut down to $1,339,429, showing the ad- 
vantage entirely on their side and that they are working di- 
rectly against the interests of the American. 

The Canadian farmer has a double advantage over us, be- 
cause his land is worth much less than our land; and, secondly, 
he pays his labor at least 35 per cent lesa than the American labor 
receives. So, in reducing these duties as we seem to be doing, 
we ure working directly against our own interests and in the in- 
terests of the Canadian farmer, who lives near the State of 
Michigan and other States adjoining Canada. I would say some- 
thing about the other reductions of duty proposed on agricultu- 
ral products, but evidently it is not possible to obtain from the 
other side of this Chamber that protection for farm products 
which wil! retain to our farmers the markets of their own | 
State. 

Mr. VEST. The Treasury reportsshow that the people of the 
United States received from abroad in 1893, $962,221 worth of hay, | 
and we exported for the same year $19,640 worth, half of which | 
went to Great Britain. This was timothy hay, not clover hay. 

So far as the sectional argument isconcerned, the State of Mis- 
souri is oye of the largest hay-producing States in the Union; | 
and, as my friend from Virginia {|Mr. HUNTON] reminds me, 
Virginia is a large hay-producing State, and Texas isa very | 
large hay-producing State. So the sectional question can not 
rise except in some partisan imagination. One-half of the hay 
that is exported competes with Canadian hay in Great Britain. 
Of course, a large portion of the market for the Western and 
Southern hay is found in the Northeastern States. Our States | 
are as much interested in this question as New England can pos- 
sibly be. Yet the same stale, old, exploded, partisan attack is | 
made here that every item of the bill has been constructed upon 
sectional lines. 


—— —— —— eee 


Mr. President, those of us who assisted in framing the bill | 
and are expected to defend it, labor under great disadvantage | 
in this debate, if it can be called a debate, which I very much 
doubt. We have no cloture rule in theSenate. Weare unable | 
to avail ourselves of the majority which we have here. Demo- 
cratic Senators upon whom rests the responsibility ‘refuse to re- 
main here after 6 o’clock and they put usin the hands of the 
Repubicans u the otherside of the Chamber; and the country 
should know it. I know and we all know where the responsi- 
bility rests. If our people would stay here and furnish a quo- 
rum, for one I would insistupon ey in thisChamber until 
at least 10 or 11 o’clock every evening forcing the consider- 
ation of this measure. The country to-dayis laboring under de- 

ression, anxiety, and solicitude beyond anything ever known 
in our history: and Senators upon the other side pretend that 
they are not filibustering against the bill when every act and 
every word they utter shows thatit is their intent to beat it 
=~ keep the McKinley law in operationand upon thestatute 


The first agreement we had was that general debate should 
close in two weeks. It lasted five weeks. We then upon yes- 
terday made an agreement under the five-minute rule, and every 
Senator who was present understood the meaning of it. After- 
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wards Senators upon the other side nullified it by availing them- 
selves of a technicality, a fraud, a pretense, a humbug in parlia- 
mentary law, by which they could move to strike out the last 
word and repeat their speeches, five minutes at a time, ad in/i- 
nitum, So from day to day and hour to hour the intention of the 
other side has been made manifest—I mean a large number of 
the Senators on the other side, those who have been most prom- 
inent in what thev call this discussion. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course we mean to defeat it if we can. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Connecticut avows it openly. 
Then beat it like menand do not assassinate it by parliamentary 
tactics and technicalities for delay. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], we are told by the public press, has 
kept at the head of the paper he owns and controls in New Hamp- 
shire, the epigrammatiec enunciation that ‘itis better to kill 
time than to kill industries.” Everything indicates what is the 
purpose here. We exhausted more than two hours and a half 
here uponeggs. We have now started in to take half a day upon 
hay. Atthe same rate it will take six months before the Senate 
comes toa vote upon this measure; and in the meantime business 
isstricken down like an ox in the shambles, and men are holding 
up their trembling and hopeless handsfrom every portion of the 
country asking that this anxiety be terminated. 

If we on this side refuse to speak in order to save time the 
senior Senator from Muine comesin in the afternoon and taunts 
us and says we are hunted by the Republicans, and we are said 
to be terror-stricken by his martial appearance and that of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. If you want to beat this bill 
stand up and beat it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. VEST. Let me add one sentence and I am through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. No objections. 

Mr. VEST. I protest, in the language of a distinguished 
chairman of the and Ways Means Committee of the House years 
ago under similarcircumstances: ‘‘ Ifyou desire to beat this bill 
strike it down in fair and open debate. Do not let it be nibbled 
to pieces by pismires and kicked to death by grasshoppers.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I must confess my surprise 
at this lecture coming from the Senator from Missouri. I have 

ome recollection of the past, which it seems to me ought to have 
kept him silent at present. In regard to the McKinley bill and 
every such bill which has been brought before the Senate since 
he has been a member, he has resorted to the same tactics. The 
minority have a right to do it, and they ought to do it if they 
think the measure justifies it. 

The McKinley tariff bill was debated here time and time again, 
and if there was any five-minute limit to the debate it must have 
been very rarely; indeed, I do not know of any case in which it 
was agreed to have that rule adopted in regard to the debate on 
that bill. We, however, have done it here now, and it has been 
by the courtesy of this side of the Chamber that this debate is 
now limited to five minutes, by means of which our arguments 
are broken into fragments. 

The opposition of the Democrats to bills of a similar character 
and to other political measures has gone far beyond any opposi- 
tion which has been shown to this bill. I recall one bill which 
the majority of the Senate desired to pass, but which was de- 
feated by the minority by prolonged debate. 

In all the tariff bills which have been considered here the 
other side have resorted to the same expedients which are now 


| resorted to by this side to secure fair debate; and agreements 


were denied over and over again to limit debate on tariff bills, 
because the other side wanted to consume time, and we were 
compelled to have long sessions in order to pass the bills at all. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it does not become the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to lecture this side of the Senate for what I 
regard as very liberal treatment by this side. If we chose todo 
it we could probably defeat this bill by actual resistance and by 
availing ourselves of the rules of the Senate. There is not a 
member on this side of the Senate who does not regard this 
measure as @ measure injurious to the people of the United 
States, both North and South, and as destructive to our indus- 
tries. 

#t is not our delay which is causing the trouble in the coun- 
try, but it is the fear.of your action which paralyzes industry 
in every part of the United States. We would be justiffed in 
resisting—and sometimes I think we will not be excused for not 
resisting—this measure to the sameextent that measures intro- 
duced by us were resisted by the other-side of the Chamber. 
As I have said, they have defeated one important measure, and 
thus set a bad example for the future, of a minority defeating 
the will of the majority. 

Iam one of those old-fashioned Senators who believe that we 
have the right to free and fair debate; that we ought to be re- 
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strained only by such limits as our own reason should dictate, 
and not such as should be settled by the other side. Any at- 
tempt by the other side to prevent usfrom exercising our power 
and to restrain debate comes with ill grace from them. 

We must determine the matter for ourselves, as we have de- 
termined it, as | determine it for myself. Others’ around me 
have expressed the opinion I entertain, that we shall give to this 
measure only that opposition which is demanded by the inter- 
ests of our people—not to defeat the will of the majority, but so 
that the will of the majority as exercised here shall not be 
wrongful, unjust, and destructive to all American industries. 
That is the way we fee] about it. 

I, for one, do not intend to utter asingle word or spend a single 
minute to ee the action of the majority on this bill; because 
I believe it is the constitutional right of a majority to pass such 
legislation as they think proper; but we must determine for our- 
selves the extent of our opposition, and how far it shall be car- 
ried. 

The plan of moving to strike out the first or the last word in 
a clause in order to gain an additional five minutes for debate 
has been resorted to over and over again, as Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber know, and it has never been objected 
to. Our power to extend debate is almost unlimited. It is our 
courtesy which has enabled the other side to have the debate 
carried on under the five-minute rule, and I hope the usual cour- 
tesy will be extended to our side. If this concession is not 
granted to us, it will only create resistance. The motion to 
strike out the last word of a clause, or the first word, or to insert 
a word, hasalways been adopted as a means of getting an addi- 
tional five minutes. It is done in the other House, and hasbeen 
done here. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iask the Senator if it has not been done dur- 
ing the whole period of his service in the Senate? 

Mr.SHERMAN. It has always been done. I do not recall— 
perhaps Iam mistaken in that—any case in which the Demo- 
cratic eS to the five-minute rule of debate ona 
tariff bill. If Senatorssay they do remember such a case as that, 
I donot. Their custom has been always to resist to the fullest 
extent to satisfy their own sense of duty and their duty to their 
constituents. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri this morning undertook to lecture both sides 
of the Chamber and to assume that, because we desire limited 
debate upon these schedules, we are intending to defeat this bill 
by filibustering methods; and I am especially surprised that he 
or make statements respecting the conduct of this bill here- 
tofore. 

The Senator says that we had two weeks allowed for general 
debate, and that instead we have occupied five weeks. No Sen- 
ator knows better than the Senator from Missouri that we never 
had any time for general debate, two weeks or otherwise. I dis- 
tinctly stated when a suggestion of that kind was made that it 
was a new project in the Senate; that we never had, as the 
have in the House of Representatives, what is known as gene 
debate, and then limiting the debate to five minutes. hen I 
said that, the venerable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
admitted its truth and said we could debate this bill to eternity 
if we so chose. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri comes in and undertakes to 
say that because there was a suggestion of a debate for two 
weeks before the schedules should be read we were cut off from 
debate. No such idea ever prevailed on this side of the Cham- 
ber or on that. The Senator from Missouri, as every other Sen- 
ator on that side of the Chamber, knew there was no limitation 
of debate in this Chamber, no such thing as general debate, and 
yet he talks about two weeks’ general debate. 

The Senator says that Senators on this side intend to defeat 
the bill by filibustering, and he illustrates by our spending two 
hours yesterday on eggs. Is it not important that we should 
spend a couple of hours upon a question like that, especially 
when, as I am ready to believe, it was by his dictation that these 
very amendments were wired in and wired out. 

The Committee on Finance gave us notice on the 7th day of 
May that they would pro a duty on eggs; they led us to 
slumber here as to hostility to that amendment, but the very 
moment when it was reached, and after, as I stated on the floor 
yesterday, I had committed myself by letter and by s h to 
those who were greatly interested in this industry, sta that 
the Democratic committee had conceded a duty upon this arti- 
cle, we were told that the committee withdrew this amendment, 
and then the Senator from Missouri talks about two hours in 

ebate. 

Mr. President, more than half the time occupied in this de- 
bate has been occupied by that side of the Chamber in the most 
trifling resistance amendments which would not have been 
material to the bill. They stand here and force us to discuss 
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briefly these amendments, because of their tactics in the man- 
agement of the bili. Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I re- 
ee the suggestion made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask a question before the Senator sits 
down. What is his recollection, as one of the oldest members 
of the Senate, of the construction of the five-minute rule in re- 
gard to the right to offer formal amendments? What has been 
the practice of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. Under our five-minute rule there is no need 
of offering formal amendments. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts may, if he chooses, offer amendments without limit, as I 
may offer amendments, on this paragraph regarding hay, from 
now until Sunday morning comes in. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator did not-—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I can not allow myself to be disturbed, as I 
have only five minutes. 

I have known these formal amendments to be made in this 
Chamber, although it is not usual, for the reason that there is no 
necessity for doing it. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri to the fact that, although the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has oe the universal custom was to offer formal 
amendments, it was within his power to offer amendments with- 
out limit to the paragraph under consideration. Therefore, it 
is sticking in the bark for the Senator from Missouri to talk 
about this side engaging in offering amendments merely for the 
prolongation of time. I[t is absurd. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New ates 

Mr. GALLINGER. On which I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by Mr. GAL- 
LINGER. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr.CAFFERY (when his name wascalled), I am paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. PowER]. I transfer that pair 
to the | Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], and vote 

nay. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. MurpPHy]. I 
shall not make this announcement again to-day. [f the Sena- 
tor from New York were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were here [I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]..« The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] is paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. POWER]. We have transferred those oe 
so that the Senator from Kentucky will stand paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY], but I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from South Carolina {| Mr. IRBy] 
and vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBson]. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 3 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. If 
he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAREY. [I inquire whether the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CAREY. I was temporarily absent. I am informed that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL], with whom I am 

, has transferred his pair with me to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. IRBy]. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] so that I can vote. I vote 


“ee ea.” 

Xr. CULLOM (after having voted in theaflirmative). I voted 
without observing the absence from the Chamber of the senior 
Senator from Delaware . GRay]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am just informed that the Senator from 
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air with the 


Georgia. end WALSH] is absent. I transfer my 
enator from 


Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] to the 
Georgia and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CAREY. I was informed that the Senator from Wash- 
ington was not paired on this vote, and I transferred my pair to 
him. I inquire if the Senator from Virginia has a regular pair 
with the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. DANIEL. I have. 

Mr. CAREY. I was not aware of that. I do not wish to em- 
barrass the Senator from 7 o in his position at all, and so 
I shall withdraw my vote. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MITCHELL] transferred his pair to the Senator from South Car- 
olina aaa IRBY], and being informed that the Senator from 
Washington was not paired on this vote, I transferred my pair 
to that Senator, leaving him paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have a standing pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], which I havealways observed, unless 
in cases in which we well understood each other. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. As the matter stands, it is all right. 
withdraw my vote for the present. 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator need not withdraw his vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I have transferred my pair 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY] to the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy], and that enables the Senator 
from Wyoming and me to vote. 


I can 
I do not wish to embarrass 


Mr. CAREY. Very well. Then I shall let my vote stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—-20, 
Aldrich, Dubois, Manderson, Quay, 
ison, nares Peffer, Sherman, 
Carey, Gallinger, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dixon, e Hale, Platt, Teller, 
Dolph, Hoar, Power, Washburn. 
NAYS—24. 
Berry, Harris, Martin Pugh, 
Caffery, Hunton, Mills, Roach, 
Cockrell, Jarvis, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Turpie, 
Daniel, yle, Palmer, Vest, 
George, McLaurin, Pasco, Voorhees. 
NOT VOTING-—4I1. 
Alien, Davis, Jones, Nev. Ransom, 
Bate, Faulkner, Lindsay, Squire, 
Blackburn, Gibson, soni Stewart, 
Blanchard, Gordon, MeMillan, Vilas, 
Brice, Gorman, McPherson, Walsh, 
Butler, Gray, Mitchell,Oregon White, 
Call, Hansbrough, Morrill, Wilson, 
Camden, Hawley, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Higgins, Patton, 
Chandler, Hill, Pettigrew, 
Cullom, Irby, Proctor, 


So the amendment was rejected 

Mr.DOLPH. I move to amend paragraph 199, after the word 
** dollars,” by inserting ‘‘and fifty cents.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “dollars,” in line 6, it is 
proposed to insert ‘‘ and fifty cents;” so as to read: 

Hay £2.50 per ton. 

Mr. DOLPH. I make no apology for occupying the time of 
the Senate. I am willing thatthe Senate should know and that 
the country should know that if I could prevail upon the minor- 
ity in the Senate to agree that we should enter upon a contest 
of physical endurance with the majority in the Senate and en- 
deavor to prevent the final vote from ever being taken upon this 
bill, I should be very glad to do so, but I shall act with the ma- 
jority of my own party in the Senate, and whatever policy they 
agree upon I shall submit to. 

I wish to say that the agreement under which we are proceed- 
ing was entered into yesterday in my absence, butI shall en- 
deavor to keep it inletterand spirit. [ know,and so does every 
Senator on either side of the Chamber know, that ever since T 
have been in the Senate it has been customary for Senators on 
both sides, who were not satisfied with having spoken for five 
minutes on any amendment, to move another merely formal 
amendment, for the purpose of extending their remarks five 
minutes more. That has come to be the practice in regard to 
this rule, and Senators who complain about it know that is so 
as wellasI do. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] have stated this morning 
that during their long service in the Senate that had been the 
universal custom. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator al!s\7 me one word? 

Mr. DOLPH. Not in my time. 
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Mr. VEST. I will not take it out of the Senator's time. it 
can be taken out of my own time. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want tosay. injustice to myself, that in 
the sixteen years I have been here—and since the Senator from 
Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN] has spoken I have endeavored to remem- 
ber—I do not recollect that this practice has ever obtained in 
the Senate. In order to make myself accurate about it I re- 
ferred to the highest parliamentary authority we have, one of 
our clerks, who came here a number of years ago, and who is 
skilled in the business of parliamentary law, about which I do 
not pretend to be an expert. He says such a custom has never 
obtained in this body; and I have no recollection of ever having 
heard of such a custom obtaining before. 

I know it obtains in the State Legislatures and in the House 
of Representatives; but we have never done itin the Senate, 
My understanding of the agreement made the other duy—I make 
no accusation against anybody, but. I state my own understand- 
ing (of course, if it is without mutuality itamounts to nothing) 
was that the five-minute rule in spirit should be applied; and 
after a Senator had spoken five minutes upon an amendment, 
that was the end of it. 

Mr. DOLPH. [ myself remember a hundred instances—I can 
not point them out at this moment—but I have seen it done a 
hundred times in the Senate in the eleven years I have besn 
here, and I have no doubt I could find in the RECORD many hun- 
dred instances where it has been done, if I set myself to look the 
question up, the statement of the highest authority on parlia- 
mentary usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Something has been sajd in regard to the agreement thut we 
should have general debate on the bill for two weeks. There 
was a colloquy in regard to that question, and it was understood 
by everybody, and it was so stated by the Senator from Tennes- 
see[Mr. HARRIS], that that would not prevent any Senator from 
making a lengthy speech on this bill on any item after we com- 
menced the consideration of the items. 

I have already referred to the present agreement, an agree- 
ment secured by the consent of this side. on willing to abide 
by it; but if we are to be constantly scolded and constantly ac- 
cused of breaking our agreement, | shall join with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], and we shall have no more 
agreements in regard to the five-minute rule during the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Willthe Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. My time is limited. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will only take a moment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Very well. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The understanding, when the five-minute 
rule was adopted, was that if any Senator desired to speak ten 
minutes upon any subject in which he felt a particular interest 
he should have the right to ask that privilege, with the under- 
standing that it would be granted. 

Mr. VEST. He was not supposed to move to strike out the 
Jast word in a clause for the purpose of taking more time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He was tohave ten minutes without moving 
any amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Missouri calls the attention 
of the country as to who is responsible for the delay in the pas- 
sage of this bill. The majority here have been committed, by 
their opposition to Reeubilenn measures in this Senate, against 
the cloture rule; they know they could get a vote for such arule 
now, but they will not adopt a cloture rule in the Senate. The 
Senator from Missouri calls attention to the delinquency of his 
own side of the Chamber. He ssys the Democratic Senators 
will not stay here after 6 o'clock. 

In regard to the pending question of hay, it is no answer to 
the charge that the provision in regard to hay is sectional to 
say that hay is produced in the Southern States. Everyone 
knows that hay is a bulky article, and that the cost of transpor- 
tation is very large in proportion to its price; and the question 
of free hay does not affect the production of hay in any of the 
Southern States of the Union. 

If it affects the price at all, it is only in the States along our 
northern border. I donot think it does affect the price of hay, 
but it crowds out the American product, and requires our farmers 
to grow something else in the place of hay, which comes in com- 

tition with the other States of the Union, and the effect of it 

s to give the money to relieve the Canadian producers, as I have 
said, from the payment of duties into our Treasury. It is a sec- 
tional provision which does not affect injuriously the farmers in 
any other States, except the States along our northern border. 
If it did, if it affected the price of hay in the State of Missouri 
or the State of Virginia, the duty would be very speedily changed 
and put back to the McKinley rate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I rise to speak with the great- 
est timidity, but here is acrop which is in value annually $570,- 
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(000,000, and it does seem as though I might be permitted to 
have at least ten minutes upon a matter of this magnitude. At 
this particular time, however, I have a grievance inst- the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER]. He said yesterday, as fol- 
lows: 

I confess when I hear Senators from New England defending the agricul- 
ture of their States and speaking of the agriculture of their States I am 
very much inclined to think—ana [ trust I shall not be regarded a3 being un- 
kind when I state 

Nobody ever regards the Senator as unkind-— 


that New Engiand agriculture is abundantly protected. Think of it! Think 
of the blessings that Boston must enjoy from the following provisions in 
the penting bill: 

“Beans, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

‘Beans, peas, mushroons, and other vegetables, prepared or preserved, in 
tins, jars, bottles, or otherwise, and pickles and sauces of al! kinds, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

“Cabbages, 2 cents each, 

** Cider, 3 cents per gallon. 

“Eggs, 3 cents per dozen. 

“ Eggs, yolk of, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

** Honey, 10 cents per gallon.” 

It does seem to me that covers about all there is of the agriculture of New 


Engiand. [Laughter.] 

Task that Senator if he has not some little compunction of 
conscience when, after having told us that those articles em- 
braced about all the agriculture there is in New England, he 
voted against giving a duty upon four of them and for putting 
them on the free list. If we had so little, why could he not 
have allowed that to remain? Did he go upon the literal scrip- 
tural idea that ‘‘whosoever hath, to him shall be given; and 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken,even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 

Then the Senator went on to say: 

in New England, agriculture, to speak seriously, is but a mere incident. 

This little *‘ incident” amounts to $56,000,000 annually to New 
England; and it does seem to me, when the present amendment 
proposes only an addition of 50 cents per ton to the rate pro- 
posed by the committee, that that ought to be conceded to us. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I avail myself of the privi- 
lege of the five-minute rule to call attention to the action of the 
Senate heretofore in regard to debate under that rule. As this 
is « matter of honor between Senators, it is of the highest im- 
portance that it be thoroughly understood, so that we shall not 
go one step beyond what is right. I find here in the Journal of 
february 28, 1879, when I was not a member of the Senate, that 
during the pendency of an appropriation bill, on motion of Mr. 
Windom, it was 

Ordered, That debate on amendments to the bill be confined to five min- 
utes by any Senator on the pending motion. 

Before that time it could have been done without any order. 
Then commenced the custom of having this order repeated on 
appropriation bills. 

i have inquired also of the experienced officer of the Senate 
who keeps the Journal of the Senate, and he say that the rule 
has never been applied toa tariif bill. It was proposed during 
the pendency of the McKinley bill to adopt this rule in regard 
to some of the schedules, but the proposition was declined by 
the Democrats. So we really on this side concede to the Demo- 
cratic majority now what was denied by them and what has 
never been granted in the consideration of any tariff bill. 

Mr. VEST. if the Senatorfrom Ohio will permit me, I wish to 
say to him frankly that under the construction he puts upon this 
rule, I do not regard it as amounting to anything. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I would not regard this agreement as 
amounting to anything at all in the way of hastening the time 
in which a vote is to be reached. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt that under the agree- 
ment, made unanimously by the Senate, an amendment being 
pending, any amendment, however incongruous, however foolish, 
would be in order, though I do not like the idea of moving to 
strike out the last word or the first word inaclause. I think 
there ought be some substantial amendment; yet, under the 
rule any amendment which is parliamentarily in order can be 
moved, 

Mr. BERRY. I did net hear the Senator distinctly, but I 
want to ask him a question. [f I understood the Senator cor- 
rectly, he said that his informant stated that these pro forma 
amendments never had been made where there was an agree- 
ment by unanimous consent, but only when the Senate was act- 
ing under the five-minute rule. Is t a correct statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I donotknow anything about that. I have 
not looked at the record, but my impression is that it would be 
entirely in order under this agreement to propose a mere formal 
amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator will not state that it ever has 
been done where an ment was entered into by unanimous 
eonsent? That is the t I wished to ask him about. 

Mr. SHERMAN. fair construction of the words should be 
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given to them. If, under the rules of the Senate, an amend- 
ment to an amendment is in order, this agreement, which con- 
fines debate on an amendment which is in order to five minutes, 
certainly will not interfere with any amendment, evenifitshould 
be a formal or an inconsequential one. I should say, therefore, 
that, under such wording as this, it would not be out of order 
for a Senator to offer any amendment, even a formal one. I do 
not, however, myself believe much in the idea of doing it, 
though I think any Senator has a right to do it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, it does not seem to make any 
difference, so far as the using up of time is concerned, whether, 
when an amendment is pending, a Senator moves to strike out 
the last word in the clause or moves to strike out $1 and insert 
$2, or moves to strike out six years and insert five. There is 
nothing in the point which is made that there is any breach, of 
good faith in Senators doing this. It has been done repeatedly 
in the Senate. I have seen it done on appropriation bills when 
I was managing appropriation bills myself. hen a Senator in 
charge of an appropriation bill gets the five-minute rule applied, 
a Senator who desires to speak at greater length than that rule 
allows will move to strike out the last word. I have done it 
myself. It is not an abuse, it is nota device, it is not a dodge; it 
is simply taking that course inorder toget the right tospeak five 
minutes more, 

The Senator from Missouri says that under this interpreta- 
tion—and I think nobody disputes that that is the legitimate in- 
terpretation—this rule is of no advantage in hastening results. 
The Senator is wrong about that. The great gain is attained 
that each Senator in speaking is confined to five minutes, and it 
will only be in rare cases where anybody will resort to the other 
motion in order to gain ten minutes. The general effect of ap- 
plying the five-minute rule is, as everybody of experience knows, 
to cut off long speeches. 

As I have said,I have seen it tried time and time again in 
running appropriation bills. There is never but one result, that 
after debate has run along for some time on an amendment or 
on a particular clause of the measure, the five-minute rule is ap- 
plied. Everybody. understands there will be here and there 
someone who will wish to talk ten minutes; but as a general 
thing, Senators confine themselves to five minutes. 

The present agreement in fact was made onasuggestion which 
came from this side of the Chamber; it was agreed to by every- 
body, and it is intended to carry it out ingoodfaith. There was 
a modification, which was a tribute to the good sense of the Sen- 
ate, that if any Senator, when the rule was applied, took a par- 
ticular interest in a certain item he should have ten minutes. 
A Senator might move to strike out the last word, proceed to 
address the Senate, and stop at the end of five minutes and ask 
consent to continue, and it would be givento him. Nobody yes- 
terday in the discussion of the items in this schedule went be- 
yond ten minutes, and very few took up ten minutes. 

If the Senator from Missouri thinks he has gained nothing in 
expediting the bill by the application of this rule, he is very 
much mistaken. It is my idea that when you get toitems which, 
while they are important to localities, have not the general 
scope of larger items, the five-minute rule gives the best debate, 
for then men’s thoughts are compressed into short space, and the 
subject is presented ina better and clearer way than by long 
speeches. In my service in the House of Representatives I al- 
ways considered that the best debate was that under the five- 
minute rule. Anyone there could move to strike out the last 
word, but it was only a thing resorted to ig mee § 

The PRESIDING OFFICER(Mr. Pascointhechair). As the 
purpose of the present debate seems to be to determine the mean- 
ing of a general-consent agreement made yesterday; and as the 
present occupant of the chair was in the chair at that time, he 
suggests that the consent agreement be read. The Chair will 
further state that the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALs] at the 
time proposed a method of procedure when a Senator desired 
more than five minutes. The paragraph will be read. 

Mr. HOAR rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The —— will be read, 
and then the Chair wiil recognize the Senator from Massachu- 


setts. 
Mr. HOAR, I rose ee for the sake of asking to have 
the raph to which the Presiding Officer refers read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 

Mr. Hate. Let there be a general understanding, which everyone will as- 
sent to, that in case there is some article in which a Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Secretary did not begin reading at the 

r i. Mr. President. 

Pathe RESIDING OFFICER. What the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts desires to have read will be read subsequently. 

Mr. HOAR. The reading should have begun with the state- 
mentof the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will direct that to 


be read also. 
paragraph. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. HALE. Let there be a general understanding, which everyone will as- 
seut to, thatin case there is some article in which a Senator is interested 
specially for his constituents he may speak ten minutes by leave of the Sen- 
ate. Itisathing that will not be abused by anybody. We shall have the 
general proposition under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 
sche lule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the Secretary will read, 
commencing at the point suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will read it myself, if the Chair please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and other Senatorsupon the othersideof the 
Chamber, because however earnest or angry our political de- 
bates may become, I should be very sorry indeed to have any 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber or on this side suspect 
any other Senator of having been willfully, knowingly, or care- 
lessly guilty of a breach of faith; and Ido not think we gain 
much ip our conduct of the public business by exchanging such 
suggestions. 

Day before yesterday the Senator from Tennessee asked unan- 
imous consent that debate should be limited to five minutes. I 
think it was day before yesterday. I rose in my place and said 
to the Senator that I never would consent to such an arrange- 
ment on a tariff bill, and that although I did not object to 
arrangements being made by the two sides of the Chamber, I de- 
sired him to understand that in proposing any arrangement he 
would find that objected to always; that I did not think it was 
reasonable to cut off Senators with five minutes on important 
amendments which might come up. I was out of my seat yes- 
terday when this arrangement was made, but of course I should 
expect to have governed myself by it as if I had been present and 
taken part in it. I make no point on that. Butisis agreed, asI 
understand, that where the Senate is acting under five-minute 
rule that rule has the interpretation which the Senator from 
iowaand the Senator from Maine and other Senators have stated, 
and which it has in the House of Representatives. Where you 
are acting under the five-minute rule you take that rule with 
the interpretation which has always been put upon it. 

But it is said that this is a unanimous-consent agreement, 
which is a different thing. Mr. President, see how carefully the 
Senate and the Senators on this side of the Chamber kept that 
in mind. The Senatortrom Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] said 
yesterday morning: 

Mr. President, it seems to me there has been about time enough expended 
on this schedule in making speeches on general principles, and for one I 
should like to see it brought to a reasonable termination. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that further debate on the schedule be limited to five 
minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HALE. That the five-minute rule be applied to the rest of the sched- 
ule? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Yes; I make that request. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that he modify the 
proposition in the form suggested by me yesterday, that wherever any Sena- 
tor desires to speak on a particular paragraph not exceeding ten minutes he 
may have leave to do so: 

Mr. HALE. Let there be a genoral understanding, which everyone will as- 
sent to, that in case there is some article in which a Senator is interested 
specially for his constituents he may speak ten minutes by leave of the Sen- 
ate. Itisa thing that will not be abused by anybody. We shall have the 
general proposition under the five-minute rule applied to the rest of the 
schedule. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Very well. I think there will be no objection. 

Mr. Vest. I should be very giad if our friends on the other side would ex- 
tend it tothe three succeeding schedules. 

Mr. HALE. That will come later. 

Mr. Vest. Of course, under the rules of the Senate, we are bound to take 
What we can get. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the suggestion. 

Mr. HALE, It is to apply the five-minute rule to the rest of the schedule. 


So, weare under the five-minute rule insisted upon by the Sena- 
tor from Maine, in contradistinction to a proposition for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that there should be only five-minute 
speeches. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri says, ‘‘ What dothe majority 
who wish to hasten business get if a Senator can move a pro 
forma amendment and then speak to it?” They get what the 
whole history of this debate and other debates like it shows is 
a very great advantage, indeed; that is, that the particular 
speech of the Senator has to stop in five minutes except by 
un;inimous consent, and he has to sit down and have somebody 
else recognized. [ have but one sentence more. If a Senator 
rises he has to speak at that time not longer than five minutes 
and stop. 

If he wants to speak longer he has either to get unanimous 
consent or wait until such other Senators as are recognized by 


The Secretary will continue the reading of the 
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| the Chair on the pending amendment have spoken, and then he 
has to move a new amendment and begin over again. Vracti- 
| cally that has operated both in this and the other House, not 
only as a large but as an ample and sufficient method of confin- 
ing debate within reasonable and proper limits. 

Now, I hope my honorable friend from Missouri will think 
over the suggestion that this is a breach of faith and a fraud, 
| and willsee that other Senators may possibly have views of par- 
| liamentary law and of propriety of proceeding on which they 
have aright to act and which are entitled to as much respect 

in their minds as his views are in his mind. 
| Mr. WASHBURN. Before the Senator from M tts 
takes his seat I should li himif that which ho states 


ke to ask 
has always been the understanding? It seems to me this whole 
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| question hinges very much on what has been the practice of the 
| Senate under the five-minute rule. 
Mr. HOAR. That has been conceded on both side 


Mr. WASHBURN. It has been stated that in the « 
tion of tariff bills it never has been applied. 

Mr. HOAR. We never had a five-minute rule on a tariif bill 

Mr.WASHBURN. But if it was tobe applied on the pending 
bill, I should like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts why 
the Senator from Rhode Island made this suggestion: 

That whenever any Senator desires to speak on a particular parag: 
not exceeding ten minutes, he may have leave to do so 

Mr. HOAR. Because that is to extend the same speech right 
on at once. 

Mr. WASHBURN. It would be the same speech under 
tion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOAR. Qh, no; the Senator whose time has expired has 
to sit down and abandon the floor and wait until the pending 
amendment is disposed of. Allow me to add one word 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [If there be no objection, the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HOAR. Every Senator who has spoken on this side, the 
Senator from Iowa, the Senator from Maine, the Senator from 
Ohio, has asserted that so far as he is concerned that has been 
the practice of the Senate in interpreting the five-minute rule. 
Now, when this agreement was asked, the Senator from Maine 
got up and insisted that it should not be a unanimous consent 
agreement to stop in five minutes, but that it should be the five- 
minute rule applied in this and the other House, and that came 
after I had given notice to the Senator from Tennessee that I 
never would consent to a unanimous consent understanding to 
cut off debate at the end of five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


iph 
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the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
DOLPH]. 
Mr. HOAR. And that is the ground on which these charges 


of breach of faith against us have been made. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I wish to say just a few words on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BERRY. Weon this side were unable to hear 
remark made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will repeat the remark. I said that is 
ground on which Senators upon the other side throw the 
charges of breach of faith at this side. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that a reduc- 
tion of duty on hay has a certain element of wantonness about 
it. I do not know of any Northern sentiment which calls for it. 
I do not know that it concerns even remotely the importers in 
New York,or Boston, or Philadelphia. I do not know thateven 
the Mugwumps or the doctrinaires would be vexed if the pres- 
ent duty should be retained’on hay, and if we exciude them I 
know of no Northern sentiment that demands it. The manu- 
facturers of the North are not asking for it, for they are willing 
to have a high tariff for the farmer as well as one for them- 
selves. The farmers of the North surely do not wantit. Who 
in the North therefore does want it? I do not believe it will be 
contended that anyone does. Then why on earth should the 
South insist upon this blow? It is no concern to them. 

The characteristic of hay as a product is that it seeks a near 
market, and when it is brought to a distant market itis not 
brought from the North to the South, although it possibly may 
be brought from the South to the North, and to that extent be 
‘a benefit tothe Southern farmer. I know last year when in the 
Northwestern section of the country the hay crop was short and 
there was a still shorter crop in Europe and in England, where 
it went to nearly $50 a ton, and hay from this section of the 
country was shipped abroad largely, that hay was brought from 
the West to the Kast, but it did not come from the South to the 
North even under the extraordinary circumstances of the high 
price that obtained last year under peculiar circumstances. 

The ground upon which the South goes in its attack upon 
Northern industries is that high duties mean high taxes and 
high prices for things that the South wants to buy cheap; but 
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that does not include hay. It is absolutely no good to them to 
have Northern hay low. Itis no harm to have Northern hay 
high. There is no inducement of selfishness on their part that 
is concerned in it. There is but one person who can be helped, 
and that is the Canadianfarmer. There is but one interest that 
can be served, and that is the foreigner. There is but one in- 
terest that can be destroyed, and that is the American interest. 
There is nothing about this but its unpatriotism, and there 
seems to be no reasonexcept that all on the Democratic side are 
ee as with the devil. They are taken possession of by a 
theory. 

Mr. SHERMAN (in his seat). To say ‘evil spirit” would be 


better. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Tosay the “evilspirit,” it issuggested, would 
be better. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] used the 
word ‘‘ devil.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. They are taken possession of by a theory, and 
they go forward with a sort of mechanical precision to apply it 
as relentlessly as the car of Juggernaut was ever dragged over 
ite victims. 

This is their day. It was their day this morning when they 
invaded every farmhouse in this land, North and South, and 
struck at the thrifty economy of the housewife. To-day they 
let in Canadian hay at a low duty, and one thatwill not exclude 
it, to the injury of the Northern farmer. From both, Mr. Pres- 
idnet, will come an answer as swift and as strong as the right 
arm of men can deliver it, and as swift and as strong as women 
can get men to deliver it. I want no better votes than votes to 
take the duty off of eggs and to reduce the duty on hay with 
which to go before my people or any of the people of the North. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DoLPH]). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


200, Honey, 10 cents per gallon. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment, to strike 
out ‘10 cents per gallon” and insert ‘‘20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The reading of the bill will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


201. Hops, 8 cents per pound. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 201, to strike out ‘' 8 cents per pound ” and insert ‘‘ 2) per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. VEST. Theamendmentis withdrawn. The rate remains 
at 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] is 
very much ree in oa ceeeien “ the duty on hops; and 
I suggest that the paragra passed over temporar and 
that we go on with ihe bill until he returns to the Shomer. 

Mr, VEST. Ofcourse, with the understanding that we shall 
go back to it when he comes in, 

The PRESIDING OrriCen. ii there is no objection, para- 
graph 201 will be passed over. 

Mr. HALE. How is the paragraph left? Does the original 
proposition, 8 cents per pound, remain? 

r. VEST. It is left at 8 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 201 is passed over 
for the present at the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
island. The reading will be proceeded with. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 


202. Onions, 20 cents per bushel. 


The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 202, line 12, to strike out ‘20 cents per bushel” and insert 
**20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows; 

£03. Peas, dried, 20 cents per bushel; split peas, 50 cents per bushel of 
sixty pounds; peas in cartons, papers, or other small l cent per 
poun 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 203, line 14, after the word ‘‘ dried,” to strike out ‘20 
cents per bushel;” in line 15, after the word “ peas,” to strike 
out ‘50 cents per bushel of 60 pounds;” in line 17, before the 
word te insert the word “‘and;” and in lineols, after 
the word *' packages,” to strike out ‘'1 cent per pound,” and in- 
sert ‘'20 per cent ad valorem:” so as to make the paragraph 





Peas, dried, split peas, and peas in cartons, papers, or other small 
packages, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

















Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn. The duties are 


to remain as they are in the bill as it came from the other 
House. 


Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make an inquiry in regard to par- 


agraph 201. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed over in the ab- 


sence of the Senator from Oregon. 


Mr. VEST. That paragraph was passed over. 
Mr. DOLPH. Iam willing, so far as I am concerned, that it 


shall now be taken up. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The é@uty is fixed at 8 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 201, then, is before 
the Senate, and will again be read. 

The Secretary read the paragraph, as follows: 


201. Hops, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, the committee amendment hav- 
ing been withdrawn, I move to strike out ‘' 8 cents,” in the sec- 
ond line, and insert ‘‘ 15 cents,” which is the McKinley rate of 
duty. I shall not take up much of the time of the Senate. From 
past experience, I despair of being able to secure the adoption 
of any amendment which will increase the duty upon any of 
these articles. I am not as hopeful in regard to any of them as 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. At the 
same time, if I were to sit idle in the Senate and permit this par- 
agraph to pass without saying anything my constituents would 
think I was not alert to protect their interest. 

Mr. President, the hop-growing industry isa great industry in 
New York, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, and perhaps in 
other States. 

As is known, the tariff under the act of 1883 was 8 cents a 
pound and under the McKinley law 15 cents a pound. Under 
the Wilson bill as it came to the Senate it is proposed that the 
duty shall be reduced to 8 cents a pound, and I understand the 
committee, although they proposed an ad valorem rate, now 
propose that the duty of 8 cents shall stand. 

In 1889, before the McKinley law was passed, we exported 32,- 
758 bales. In 1892 our exports had nearly doubled, and we ex- 
ported 64,276 bales. In 1889 we imported 17,396 bales. In 1890, 
the McKinley law being in operation a part of the year, our im- 
ports were reduced to 9,437 bales, and in 1892, under the opera- 
tion of the McKinley law, our imports decreased to 6,538 bales. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], while my colleague 
a. MITCHELL] was addressing the Senate upon the subject of 

ops, since the bill has been under consideration, asked what 
has been the price of nope per pound. I am informed that for 
some time prior to the McKinley law the price of hops in this 
country averaged 20 cents a pound, and since that time it has 
averaged 26 cents a pound. So it will be seen that our impor- 
tations have decreased from over 17,000 bales to 6,538 bales, 
while the average price of hops in the United States has been 
increased 6 cents a pound. 

To reduce the duty on hops to 8 cents a pound will increase 
our importations and decrease our home production, and who 
will be benefited? It will benefit foreigners and the brewers. 
It will not benefit the retail dealers in beer. It will not benefit 
the consumers of beer. The price of beer, wholesale and retail, 
will be the same as it is now, and will not be reduced, but tne 
brewers will get all the advantage. 

Now, here is a proposition to reduce a duty, which will inura 
to the benefit of the brewers of this country, a class limited in 
number, to the detriment of the producers, the agriculturists of 
Oregon, Washington, New York,and Wisconsin. This industry 
is getting to be a great industry in my State. 

he mette Valley, which is two-thirds or three-fourths as 
eo in its arable land as the territory of Belgium, a country 
which supports 6,000,000 people, is adapted to the raising of hops. 
We have now in cultivation over 5,000 acres, and if the duty is 
not decreased, if the industry is not destroyed or injured it will 
rapidly increase, and it will not be ten years until we shall have 
twenty-five or ge 2 fifty thousand acres of land in the Wil- 
lamette Valley in the cultivation of hops if the demand re- 
quires it. 

The bill, as it is proposed by the majority to pass it, willdestroy 
our wool industry; it will destroy our ‘umber industry; it will 
do great harm to our State. I ask the majority why the duty on 
hops should be reduced and a blow be given to that industry to 
benefit the brewers of this country and no one else? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I do not believe that the decrease 
of this duty will injure the ere. of Washington and 
Oregon, and I sincerely hope it will not. We are informed by 
brewers who claim to be fully acquainted with this subject, that 
there are certain qualities of hops which they must have, and 
which can not be produced in this country. 

The Treasury reports show that the imported hops are much 
more valuable, bringing more in the market than the ordinary 
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hops grown in the United States. Under the present duty the 
hop industry has done very well, and [think it will continue to 
do well. We imported in 1893 $1,100,878. We exported $2,695,- 
867. ° We imported in pounds, 2,657,365, and exported 11,367,035 
 remn We puta large duty upon beer, and if we give the 

rewers their raw materials at a fair valuation, it is nothing but 
right. 

I donot care about going into the temperance aspect of the 
question. I have my own personal opinion in regard to that. 
Leaving that out of the case, I recognize the brewing industry 
as a very large one. 
exact.y as we treat all other manufactures. 
to lower all the import duties. 


We are attempting 


We tax it, and we ought to treat it just | 
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This diminution of duty is a | 


small one; in fact it would not amount to a great deal as to the | 


growers of hops, an article which is largely speculative, fluctu- 


ating in value from yearto year. Taken altogether, in my judg- | 


ment no injustice has been done. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
Senator from Missouri a question. California is especially in- 
terested in the cultivation and raising of hops. Like Oregon 
and Washington, hops have thriven there remarkably well. 
The quality produced is equal to that produced in any other 
country in the world. I notice that the reduction of the duty 
on hops amounts to over 40 per cent, while the average reduc- 
tion of the bill is about 30 per cent. Why should the reduction 
be made so much larger proportionately upon hops than upon 
other articles? 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from California must, be mistiken 
when he says the reduction is 40 per cent, 

Mr. PERKINS. It is reduced from 15 cents to 8 cents. 

Mr. VEST. Under the McKinley act the rate is 15 cents a 
pound, or 36 per cent ad valorem equivalent. The duty we 
propose is 20 per cent, and that is the equivalent of 8 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
cents a pound, 

Mr. VEST. The equivalent of 15 cents a pound is 36 per cent 
ad valorem. We propose 20 per cent. Eight cents a pound is 
over one-half of 15 cents, which would be 19.28 per cent. The 
Senator is mistaken in his estimate. The reduction is not so 

reat. 

. Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri, 
if the Senator from California will permit me, whether the re- 
duction of the duty on hops to the brewers will cheapen at all 
the price of beer to the consumer? 

Mr. VEST. Ican not undertake to say in regard to that. 
do not believe it will. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will permit me, the question 
of the mercantile value of hops is not under consideration at this 
time. Under the present law there is a specific duty of 15 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. VEST. Thatis the equivalent, if the Senator will permit 


It is proposed to reduce it from 15 cents to 8 


I 


mo. 

Mr. PERKINS. The Senator proposes to reduce the duty to 
8 cents a pound. 

Mr. VEST. Eight cents is more than one-half of 15 cents. 

Mr. PERKINS. If hops were but.10 cents a pound, what per- 
centage of reduction would that be? At all events, without go- 
ing into any mathematical calculation, hops vary in price. I 
have known the mercantile value of hops in the market of Cali- 
fornia to range in one year from 15 cents to 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. VEST. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. PERKINS. But the duty is now proposed to be reduced 
from a specific duty of 15 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound, 
nearly one-half. 

Mr. PEKKINS. Of course, I am very grateful that the Sena- 
tor has changed the rate from an ad valorem to a specific, and I 
very gladly agree to the provision in that respect, if we can 
notconvince him that he should permit the present law to stand, 
as I much prefer a specific rate of 8 cents a pound rather than 
20 per cent ad valorem. I wish to show my appreciation by 
ar ay the Senator for placing a specific duty upon it. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand the bill as itcame from the other 
House contained a specifi. rate; the Senate committee amend- 
ment proposed an ad valorem rate, and that amendment is with- 
drawn, leaving the duty specific. Is that correct? 

Mr. VEST. The amendment is withdrawn, and we go back to 
the provision as it stands in the bill as it came from the other 
House. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the vote be taken. 
long the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOoLPH]. 

Mr. PEFFER. Let the amendnient be stated. 


I do not want to pro- 


Mr. President, I merely desire to ask the | 
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The SECRETARY. In paragraph 201, line 10, strike out ‘‘ eight” 
and insert ‘‘ fifteen;” so as to read: 





Hops, 15 cents per pound. 


Mr. PEFFER. 
present law? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is the same rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the same. 

Mr. DOLPH. Lask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). [am paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr.Gray]. If he were pres 


How does that compare with the rate in the 


| ent I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 
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Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. McPHERSON}. If he 
were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). [am paired with 


the senior Senator from Florida{Mr. CALL}, and there ‘ore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name wascalled). I[ transfer my pair 
with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH| to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], and vote ‘nay.’ 

Mr. PATTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBson}, who is not 
present. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Is the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] recorded as voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not. 

Mr. QUAY. lam paired with the Senator from Alabama! Mr. 
MORGAN], and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH. My colleague |[Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon] is 
unavoidably absent from the Senate. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. If my colleague 
were here he would vote ‘‘ yea” onthe amendment. [ announce 
his pair and will not repeat it during the day. My colleague 
will not be here to day, and will stand paired on all votes with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Mr. TURPIE. I have a right to vote in the absence ol a 
quorum. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CAREY. Linquire if the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MITCHELL] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Lampaired with the Senator from Ken 
tucky [Mr. BLACK N]. I will vote, however,if my vote is 


needed to make a quorum, and if it will not change the result. 
I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. MORRILL. If it is necessary to make a quorum, I will 
vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Mr. DANIEL. I am informed that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MURPHY ]is paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. I beg leave to transfer my pair with 
the Senator from Washington | Mr. SQUIRE| to the Senxtor from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY], so that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] and I may vote. With that understand- 
ing I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I vote “‘ yea.” 


The result was announced—yers 20, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Dubois, McMillan Platt, 
Allison, Frye, Manderson, Power 
Chandler, Gallinger, Morrill Sherman, 
Dixon, Hale, Perkins, Shoup, 
Dolph, Hoar, Pettigrew, Teller. 

NAYS—27. 
Berry, George, Millis, Smith, 
Blanchard, Harris, Palmer, Turpie, 
Caffery, Hunton, Pasco, Vest 
Camden, Jarvis, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walsh 
Coke, McLaurin, Ransom, White. 
Daniel, Martin, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—38. za 

Allen, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Bate, Gibson, Kyle, Quay, 
Blackburn, Gordon, Lindsay, Squire, 
Brice, Gorman, Lodge, Stewart, 
Butler, Gray, McPherson, Vilas, 
Call, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Oregon Washburn, 
Cameron, Hawley, Mitchell, Wis Wilson, 
Carey, Higgins, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Hill, Murphy, 
Davis, Irby, Patton, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
201. Potatoes, 10 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the fact that the Senate has 
passed paragraph 203%. Is it desired to offer the amendment in- 
dicated in the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The reading of the bill will proceed. 

Mr. HALE. There is so much noise I could not hear what the 
Senator from Arkansas said. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I said we donot propose tooffer the 
amendment of which we gave notice, reading— 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of all kinds, etc. 


Mr. HALE. The Senator refers to the proposed paragraph 
between paragraph 203 and 204. That is not to be offered? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is nottobeoffered. The articles 
embraced in it will remain on the free list. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

204. Potatoes, 10 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 204, line 24, to strike out ‘10 cents per bushel of 60 
pounds ” and insert ‘‘ 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the committee amend- 
ment, and move to strike out ‘‘ten” and insert “fifteen,” so as 
to read: 

Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Seeds: 

2. Castor beans or seeds, 25 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. 

206. laxseed or linseed, poppy seed, and other ofl seeds, not specially 
vided for in this act, 20 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, but no Grawback shall 
be allowed on oil cake made from imported seed. 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. Atthe end of paragraph 206 I move 
to strike out: 

But no drawback shall be allowed on oil cake made from imported seed. 


The amendment was to. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Lmove toinsertas anew paragraph: 


206}. Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds not specialty pro- 
. vided for in this act, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr.PLATT. I move tostrike out“ ten” and insert “ twenty.” 
Ido not wish to take up the time of the Senate, but I desire to 
introduce into the RecoRD a memorial which was sent to the 


Senate and House of Representatives, — representative 
seed growers and seed merchants in the sitll States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere objection tothe request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none. 
The memorial is as follows: 


To the members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


Sims: We, representative seed growers and seed merchants of the United 
States, ia convention assembled at Philadelphia this 13th day of February, 
1804, beg leave to enter our protest against the reduction of the duty upon 
garden seeds as destructive to the most advanced branch of ¥ 

The late United States census shows that there are in the United 
States 596 seed farms (evidently an inco; return), with a total of 169,- 
951 acres, 96,500 acres of which are devoted e to the growing of 
vegetable and flower seeds, while quite 1,000,000 of selected 
of corn, Wheat, and oats for seed are grown on other farms not included in 
this enumeration. 

The report shows that of the 596 seed farms 258 are in the North Atlantic 
division; 157 are in the North central division; 89 are in the South Atlantic 
Saves 57are in the South central division; 35 are in the Western division; 
total, § 

The value of the implements used in the culture of the seed of these 
farms is $221,736; the value of the farms, buildings, and im; lements is stated 
to be $18,325,000; the number of farm meee are oe as 13,500 men, 
1,540 women; while the number of horses emplo is 4,419. Quite 
of these farms have come into existence since 1 but the seed farmers now 
are much depressed by an aimost ng competition from England, 
France, Germany, and other countries. 

It will be unfortunate if any legislation should be enacted waich would 
further depress the agricultural interest, at once the most scientific, the 
most technical, the most exhaustive of all farm o) ; 

The market gardeners or truckers of the Uni States, men who plant a 
portion of the seed produced by the American seed farmers, cultivate 534,000 
acres, prod a@ Value of ‘truck’ amounting to $76,500,000. Oa — 

while 241, 








It is not intended to offer the amend- 


100,000,000 are invested in mark e establishmen 
hands are employed, aided by 76,000 and mules and 810,000,000 worth 
of implements. 


The successful prosecution of trucking first of all depends upon the vitality 
and purity of the eond produced by the seed farmer, ey any reduc- 
— of by 2 mena yon pose es oe a = — foam vital 
wan hy Cae uct, works a serious injury marke ener 
or trucker who has lant the seed. 

In view of the importance of our business to ourseives and our employés, 
and to the 241,000 — employed upon truck f we place u recora 
our protest against the placing.of garden seeds the free list, as pro- 
vided for under the Wilson bill. Especially, asno sectional interests are in- 
volved and a8 mo persons are objecting to the duty upon seeds, Congress 
is not in wey called upon to remove the dnty upon seeds, the pres- 
ent duty of 20 per cent being uae a revenue daty. 

American seeds of similar kinds to those sent over from Europe are of a 
better n of vitality, because of being ripened under better climatic 
conditions, and because of not having Ee to the damp and there- 
fore injurious infiuences of an ocean voyage; but once the seeds 
are here they are not sold as of foreign growth, but the less arti- 
cies. grown by far cheaper labor, are at once priced up jusi below the price 
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of American productionsand placed actively in competition, the result being 
a@ breaking down of paying * ome for American seeds, and consequently a 
reduction of farm wages and farm profit. 

Such a condition is most decidedly marked in the case of turnip seeds, the 
growing of which by Americgns, once an interest of large extent, has almost 
entirely ceased—the foreign article, with the 20 per cent duty, and ocean 
freight paid, being landed ordinarily at a price of 8 cents per pound, while 
an rican can not grow it at less than 12 cents. And so with seeds of 
radish, spinach, cabbage, and many other seeds. The Wilson bill now pro- 
poses to remove the 20 per cent duty and make the difference still more to 
the disadvantage of the American seed grower. 

Under free entry of garden seed many more varieties will cease to be 
grown and many seed farmers, the most progressive men in their districts, 
will be forced to labor in other directions. 

While in the ordinary pursuit of agriculture the grower of hay will, under 
the Wilson bill, have a protection of 33 per cent against Canadian hay; 20 
per cent against oats, barley, and rye; 25 per cent against potatoes, and 50 
per cent against rice, the operator in the higher development of agricul- 
ture—seed-growing, the art of agricuiture—will have no protection what- 
ever. 

Ganmaqesntay we, for ourseives, as seed growers, merchants, and business 
men, and for our employés, petition that garden seeds be retained upon the 
20 per cent list, as at present. 

C. L, Allen, Floral Park, N. Y.; Albertus N. Clark, Milford, Conn.; 
- Henry F.. Michell, Philadelphia; H. G. Faust & Co., Philadel- 
hia; W. H. Maule, Philadelphia; W. Atlee Bu & Co., 
hiladelphia; Weeber & Don, New York City; J. M. Lupton, 
Mattituck, N. Y.; Comstock, Ferre & Co., Wethersfield, Conn. ; 
J. Bo: & Son., Baltimore, Md.; Johnson & Stokes, Phil- 
adelphia; William Meggat, Wethersfield, Conn.; eS. 
Dreer, eee D. Landreth & Sons., Philadelphia; b- 
ert Buist, jr., Philadelphia; Johnson, Robbins & Co., Weth- 
ersfield, Conn.; Z. De Forest Ely & Co., Philadelphia. 


Mr. PLATT. Lalso have here a letter addressed by the seed- 
growing firm of Johnson, Robbins & Co., of Wethersfield, in 
my State, to Mr. Sperry, of the House of Representatives, 
which I think sets forth very clearly the necessity of a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem. I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to read the letter, but ask that it may be put in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Isthereobjection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

WETHERSFIELD, CONN., December 15, 1893. 

DEAR Sir: Our attention is called to the fact that in the bill reported by 
oes sunqeatiyes the Committee on Ways and Means, garden seeds are on the 


‘The facts are briefly as follows: We can contract in France to grow tur- 
seed at 8 cents per and have had it offered aslowas 5cents. Here 
t would cost at least Sse We buy beet seed in France at 5 to 
per pound. Here it would cost to grow it 12 to licents. Wecan buy 
e seed abroad at 18 cents per = . Here it costs 50 cents to growit. 
is well Known, is dearer in Europe than here. The difference is in 
cost of labor alone. 
The seed grown in Amorica is much better for American use than fore 
seed, but no inspection by the buyer will reveal the difference. Dealers will 
not buy the American seed on account of the great difference in price. The 
paren his foreign seed somewhat cheaper, but by no means gets the 
benefit of the difference in cost, and he loses a great deal of money 
through the inferiority of the oe seed without knowing the cause of his 
aie The p? td cas Skiniooe 
@ present duty i sis sim- 
@ revenue duty. It incidentally accomplishes the of aiding 
hose of us who growseeds for the intelligent eners Who w they can 
not afford to buy the seed in oc unless they are sure of their quality. 
A specific duty which would Pp out the poorer grades of European seeds 
would be even better for the real interests of all agriculturists. you can 


do anything to change the tariff bill in this particular you will help a large 
interest in your district, and 


’ oo will greatly ; 
ours, respect 

" JOHNSON, ROBBINS & OO. 
Hu». Lewts SPERRY, 


House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 

Mr. PLATT. I shall not ask for a division, as the Senate is 
thin, but I will ask for a vote on the amendment to the amend- 
ment. ; 9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut ag 
PLATT] to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. e 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the proposed paragraph, 2064, strike out 
“ten” and insert “ twenty,” so as to read: 

Garden seeds, agricultural seeds, and other seeds not specially provided 
for in this act, 20per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

in their natural state, not specially provided for in this act, 


207. Vegetables 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to strike out ‘‘ 10” and insert ‘‘25,” 
so as to read, ‘'25 per centad valorem.” That is the existing 
rate. Ten per cent on vegetables in the natural state certainly 
is too low a rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on eaing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Islan 


[Mr. ALDRICH]. 
The t+ was rejected 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I 


graph: 
207}. Straw, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


a3 


epee 


move to insert as a new para- 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
graph. 

207}. Teazles, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

Fish: 

—, sardines, and other fish packed in oil, in tin: boxe 
any other form, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 208, line 17, before the words “‘ per cent,” to strike out the 
word ‘‘ thirty” and insert ‘‘ twenty-five.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee ameudment is with- 
drawn. I move to strike out paragraph 208 and insert: 

208. Anchovies and sardines, packed, in oil or otherwise, in tin boxes 
measuring not more than 5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 3} inches deep, 10 
cents per whole box; in half boxes, measuring not more than 5 inches long, 
4inches wide, and 1$ inches a 5cents each; in quarter boxes, measuring 
not more than 4} inches long, 3} inches wide, and 1} inches deep 2} cents 
each; when imported in any other form, 40 percent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

209. Fish, smoked, dried, salted, pickled. or otherwise prepared for pre- 
servation, three-fourths of lcent per pound. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 209, line 7, to strike out ‘three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound ” and insert “ fifteen per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment is withdrawn. 
The paragraph will remain as the bill came from the other 
House. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

210. Herrings, pickled, frozen, or salted, and salt-water fish frozen, or 
packed in ice, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 210, line 11, to strike out one-half of one cent per pound” 
and insert ‘‘15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONESof Arkansas. The committee amendmentis with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
withdrawn. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

211. Fish in cans or packages made of tin or other material, except an- 
chovies and sardines and fish packed in any other mammer, not especially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In paragraph 211, line 17, before 
the words “‘ per cent,” I move to strike out “twenty-five” and 
insert “‘ twenty;” so as to make the rate 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask unanimous consent that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] may, when he comes in, be at 
liberty to offer an amendment touching certain sea mosses at 
this point. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthereobjection? The Chair 
hears none. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 212 in the following words: 


212. Cans or packages, made of tin or other metal, containing shellfish ad- 
mitted free of duty, not exceeding 1 quart in contents, shall be subject to 
a duty of 8 cents per dozen cans or packages; and when exceeding 1 quart, 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 4 ceu.ts per dozen for each addi- 
tional half quart or fractional part thereof. 


I move to insert as a new para- 


in 


, or 


The committee amendment is 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

¥ruits and nuts: 

Fruits— 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to insert 
as a new paragraph: 

213. Apples, green or ripe, dried, desiccated, evaporated, or prepared in any 
manner, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed +o. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

213a. Currants, Zante or other, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 213a after the word “‘ currants,” to strike out ‘‘ Zante or 
other, ten,” an] insert ‘‘ twenty,” soas to make the paragraph 
read: 

Currants, 2 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have some remarks to make upon Zante 
currants, but I am quite willing to defer them until we reach 
paragraph 217, when I shall have some suggestions to make upon 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be 
proceeded with. 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment to insert 
as u new paragraph: 

213d. Dates, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


After the word ‘‘ dates " I move to 
| insert ‘‘and pineapples;” so as to read: 

sates and pineapples, 20 per cent ad valorem 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

rhe amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from Arkansas will permit 
me, &S paragraphs 213 and 2U7 bear directly upon the same sub- 
ject-matter, it seems to me it would simplify the proceeding to 
strike out paragraph 213 and consider the Zante currants where 
they again appear in section 217. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Zante currants are included in par- 
agraph 217, and are stricken out of paragraph 213«. 

Mr. PERKINS. I understood that paragraph 213a@ was 
adopted. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph was adopted with 
the words ‘‘ Zante or other, ten” stricken out of the par 


irrapo, 
and ‘* twenty ” inserted; so that it reads: 

Currants, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

But Zante currants are specifically provided for in p 


| 217 


Mr. VEST. And they are not included in paragraph 213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
land suggested that he should wish to have the matt 
sidered when paragraph 217 was reached. 
Mr. DOLPH. If paragraph 217 is adopted it will apply to 
dried Zante currants alone, and if included in 213a it would 
ply to green or prepared currants. 

Mr. HALE. [ have an amendment to paragraph 216, 
we reach 217. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
reached. 


Mr. QUAY. 


Ls- 
r con- 
an 
before 
That paragraph has not been 


Has the committee amendment as to pinenpp| 


| been adopted? 
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fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
was adopted. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

214. Grapes, plums, and prunes, 20 per cent ad valorem 

The Committee on Finance reported an amendment in para- 
graph 214, line 11, to strike out *‘ plums, and prunes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was 
strike out paragraph 215, in the following words: 

Figs, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance 
sert as a new paragraph the following: 

215). Olives, green or prepared, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The committee amendment 


to 


was to in- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

216. Oranges, lemons, and limes, in packages, at the rate of 8 cents per 
cubic footot capacity; in bulk, $1.50 per 1,000; and in addition thereto aduty 
of 30 percent ad valorem upon the boxes or barrels containing such oranges 
lemons, or limes. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the amendment which I send to the de 
I ask the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, Than the thin wood, so-called, comprising the sides, tops, and 
bottoms of orange and lemon boxes, of the growth and manufacture of the 
United States, exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reimported 
in complete form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment of duty at 
one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign growth and 
manufacture. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator will object to the 
amendment when I state the circumstances. Itis a matter which 
was left with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], who, as 
the Senator knows, is ill, and copies of the paper have been sent 
to me asking me to present the amendment, as he is not here. 
It comes from the fact which I shall state. The Senator knows 
that whole boxes that are sent abroad and filled abroad, are, un- 
der a provision on page 92, broughtfree ofduty. Of late yearsthe 
practice has grown and increased of sending over the thin wood 
sides, tops, and bottoms of these boxes. The foreign importer 
‘fills up the boxes with the other parts, and then they are sent 
here. Just about half of the value is in the wood that goes from 
here and just about halfiscovered by what comes in from abroad. 
The amendment provides that one-half of the duty of this, what 
is called thin wood, shall be applied. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection to the propo- 
sition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


At the end of paragraph 216 insert the fol- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will 
proceed. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

217. Raisins and other dried grapes, 1} cents per pound. 

The Committee on Finance report to amend the paragraph on 
page 48, line 22, before the word ‘‘and,” to strike out “Raisins,” 
and insert ‘‘ Plums, prunes, figs, raisins;” and in line 23, after 
the word “‘ grapes,” to insert ‘including Zante currants ;” and 
in the same line tostrike out the words *' one and one-half cents 
e# pound” and insert ‘‘ 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendment of the committee 
inserting ‘'30 per cent ad valorem” is withdrawn, leaving the 
words ‘‘one and one-half cents per pound” stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be read as 
it stands. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

217. Plums, prunes, figs, raisins, and other dried grapes, including Zante 
currants, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no paragraph of the bill that bet- 
ter illustrates its miscellaneous character and the methods which 
have been used in its construction than the paragraph now un- 
der consideration. I will take first the item of the paragraph 
which fixes the duty upon Zante currants at 14 cents a pound. 





’ By the tariff act of 1872 a duty was placed upon Zante and other 


currants of l centa pound. That rate remained up to 1890. In 
1890, on account of representations made to the Government of 
the United States by the Greek Government, that Zante cur- 
rants could be produced nowhere else in the world, and it was 
important toencourage trade relations with the people of Greece, 
Zante currants were placed upon the free list by the unanimous 
vote of Republicans and Democrats. 

Zante currants are an article used in every household in the 
United States. So far as any article of fruit can be said to be a 
necessary of life Zante currants are a necessary of life. They 
are a cheap, inexpensive fruit, and a lb gy voor them upon the 
free list two great interests were served, first, giving the com- 
mon — common, cheap fruit; second, by extending our 
trade with a oomnery with which the people of the United States 
have ever held the friendliest relations. Now, this is a propo- 
sition to take those currants from the free list and impose upon 
them a duty of 300 per cent on their foreign value. 

We hear very often in the Chamber from Senators upon the 
other side about the enormous ad valorem rates that were im- 

d by the McKinley act upon necessaries of life. I challenge 
nators upon the other side to find a parallel to this in any tariff 
legislation in recent years proposed by a Republican or a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. Here is an article, that is a necessary of life 
taken from the free list and a duty of 300 per cent ad valorem 
placed upon it. For what? There can be but one answer to that 
question, I think. It was necessary tosecure the vote for this bill 
of the junior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], who is now 
giving me hisattention. [imagine that this is one of the induce- 
mentsinthat direction. There certainly can be no public reason 
for this action that I can conceive. 

i will put in the ReEcORD a statement of the importations of 
currants from Greece to the United States from 1882 to 1893, 
showing that after they were put upon the free list the quantity 
of importations had not increased largely, and showing that the 
fruit-growers of California are not in any danger of being de- 
stroyed on account of the great importations of Zante currants. 
The importation, in fact, in 1882, with a duty of a cent a pound, 
was within 1,000,000 pounds of what it was in 1893, when it had 
been upon the free list three years, being in one case 32,000,000 
pounds and in the other case 33,000,000 pounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement will be inserted 
in the RECORD, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 


Importation of currants from Greece into the United States and duties levied on 
same by the United States. 





Duty at 

Year. Pounds. | lcent per 

pound. 
1883 _ . avn 31, 171, 171 811, 711 
1884... 38, 743, 712 327, 437 
1885... dans iene 25, 534, 507 255, 345 
1886 . boon 22, 623, 171 226, 231 
2887 . . 29, 196, 393 291, 963 
i iiiiiaticie ans. so ccc csiegeccgunditin evebbebaasialil:. Tae 268, 955 








—— 


Mr. ALDRICH. Lalso desire to put in the RECORD a letter 
from J. D. Nordlinger, of 182 Franklin street, New York, alarge 
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importer of currants. This letter shows that upon the v:lue in 
Greece the duty of 1} cents a pound is very nearly 300 per cout 
ad valorem, the dutiable value in Greece being five thousand two 
hundred and forty-one ten-thousandths of a cent a pound, ora 
trifle over halfacenta pound. I will state that I know Mr. 
Nordlinger personally and have known him for many years, and 
I ean vouch for his character and the accuracy of the statements 
which he makes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be inserted in 
the RECORD, in the absence of objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

NEw YORK, May 25, 1894. 

DEAR Sir: I have the pleasure of submitting you herewith original com- 

mercial invoice of Mr. A. D. Cremidi, of Patras, dated November 14, 183, for 
B y}>—100 barrels currants per steamship Dora to New York, showing 

the free-on-board value of £72 68. 4d. for cwts. 294.0.18, equal to 4s. 11d. cwt.. 
112 pounds, free on board Greece. Deduct from this: Packing and shipping 
charges, 6d. cwt.; Government and municipal dues, Is. 8¢. cwt.; commis- 
sions and brokerage, 4d. cwt.—2s. 6d. cwt. in Greece, and you have the du- 
tiable first-cost value of 2s. 5d. cwt., 112 pounds, at exchange of $4.8665—58.70 
cents per 112 pounds; or s¥vs5 cont per pound (a fraction over one-half cent 
per pound), and if this Government should ask a duty on currantsof 1} cents 
per pound, such duty would be nearly 300 per cent ad valorem. 


Yours, very truly, 
be J. D. NORDLINGER. 
WILLIAM H. WILEY, Esq., City. 


Invoice of one hundred barrels of currants —y gw per steamship Dora to New 
York direct, for order and account of whom tt may concern, and consigned to 








order. 
Pounds. 
PRB xho Kos. SNE Wig skin pascasnnh Mineivinelinadn mA ee bnadibeiwaus inkdn eae 34, 257 
iT Ws Ganibe dashed dnciahatndserabsdglieadtigeeiiee esanpensantend sees chee 2, 958 
31, 299 
£84. 
Ie aa 91 18 6 
Freight payable at New York, T. 16.1.3.5, at 25s. per ton full_......... 20 
“71 164 
Consul's fees........ ian Ratti snaadinens natn dbabies beta ahes eseiaeuebed 10 0 
rN ROD Eel lid oo edi asnndns eid tebobwsunsavnanbepdatin mess 72 64 
E. O. and O. E. 


A. D. CREMIDI, Shipper. 
PATRAS, JVovember 14, 1893. 


Mr. ALDRICH. This proposition has another phase to which 
I think the attention of the Senate ought to be called. The 
proposition as I have suggested is to impose a duty upon Zante 
currants of from 150 to 300 per cent ad valorem. This phase of 
the question has been called to the attention of the Government 
of the United States by a representative of the Greek Govern- 
ment in the city of New York, and I ask leave to insert in my 
remarks his letter to the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of State’s response. I shall not stop to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letters will be inserted, in 
the absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 


[No. 1947.] CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 
New York, May 19, 1894. 

Str: I have the honor to call, most respectfully, the attention of your ex- 
cellency to the enormous import duty which, in the amendments tothe bill 
(H.R. ) submitted to the Senate on the 7th instant by Senator JonBs, is 
puton Greek currants, commonly called ‘‘ Zante currants.” 

In the tariff bill, which passed the House of Representatives February 1 
i in general, including Zante currants, are taxed 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

In the Senate bill (H. R. 4864), currants in general are taxed 20 per cent ad 
valorem, as follows: 

“Art. 213a. Currants, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

But in article 217 (H. R. ), a discriminating duty is put on “ Zante cur- 
rants,” which are taxed 20 per cent. Said article reads as follows; “ Art. 
217. Plums, prunes, om. r and other dried grapes, including Zante 
urran valorem.” 


It will thus be seen that adiscrimination, amounting to 10 per cent, is dis» 
tinctly made against this product of Greece. 

But this is notall. In amendments proposed by Senator Jongs and 
made public on the 7th instant, ‘Zante currants” are taxed 1i cents per 
pound. This ae the present prices of currants in Greece (1 cent per 

und) amounts to 150 per cent ad valorem, and on this basis a discriminat- 
tng duty of 130 per cent is put on this product of Greece. « 

contrary both to the spirit as well as to the letter of the treaty of 

commerce and na’ tion between the United States and Greece, s in 

agraph 3 of sald tr 0-22, 1837, —_ which is still in force. Article VIII, par- 
reads as 


‘ollows: 
. there shall not be established in the United 


States of on the products of the soil or industry of the Kingdom 
of Greece, — prohibition or restriction of importation or exportation, nor 
any duties of any kind or denomination whatsoever, unless such prohibi- 


tions, restrictions, and duties be likewise established upon articles of like 
nature, the growth of any other a 
As by the aforesaid amendments to the tariff bill a discriminating duty of 
130 per om 5 poee 2 be levied on a product of Greece, I trust that yo 
excellency the attention of Congress to this important point, so tha’ 
any action as to theduty on “Zante currants "’ may be in conformity with 
eoey tions, as well as with equity and justice towards a nation with 
the Government and the people of this country are on the most 
‘e do not object to the duty of 10 cent ad valorem, as per House bill, 
or even to 20 per cent, as it was originally put in the Senate bill. But the 
duty of 1} cents per po amounting to 150 per cent ad valorem, 
a viola of treaty stipulations by disc ting against a 
product of Greece, and I hope that United States Government will bring 


i 








1894. 





the proper redress by pointing these facts to the gentlemen who have in 
charge the tariff bill now under discussion in the Senate. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
D. N. BOTASSI, 
Consul- General of Greece. 
Hon, WALTER Q. GRES\IAM, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, D. C., May 25, 1894. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 
the 19th instant, relative to the alleged epee discrimination against 
Greek currants in the tariff bill now pending in Congress, and to inform 
Fee that copiesof your letter have been sent tothe chairman of the Finance 
ommittee of the Senate, and to the Hon. JAMES K, JoNEs, who proposed 
the amendments to which you refer. 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
EDWIN PF. UHL, Acting Secretary. 
D. N. Borasst, 


Consul-General of Greece, New York. 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is safe to add—— 

Ths PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Rhode Island has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like the Senator to have further time, 
as I shall also desire an extension of time when I reply to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have noobjection to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia going on now. 

Mr. WHITE. I would prefer the Senator to say what he has 
to say, and then I will reply. 

The PRES[DING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land will proceed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The consul-general of Greece calls the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States to the treaty between 
the United States and Greece, signed at London the 10th of De- 
cember, 1837, the eighth article of which reads as follows: 


And reciprocally, there shall not be established in the United States of 
America, on the products of the soil or industry of the Kingdom of Greece, 
any prohibition or restriction of importation or exportation, nor any duties 
of = kind or denominations whatsoever, unless such prohibitions, re- 
strictions, and duties be likewise established upon articles of like nature, 
the growth of any other country. 


This bill in terms fixes a rate upon currants other than Zante 
eurrants of 20 per cent ad valorem, but upon Zante currants 14 
cents per — or, as I have already stated, from 150 to 300 per 
cent ad valorem. Now, what occasion is there for such treat- 
ment of the products of a friendly country? The importation 
of currants frgm Greece form a considerable portion of our im- 
ports from that country. We send to Greece petroleum and 
ether valuable products of the United States. 

The Senator from Texas and other Senators upon the opposite 
side of the Chamber have repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that there is a necessity for encouraging trade between our own 
country and the variouscountriesof the world. Here is a prop- 
osition to put a prohibitory duty upon the principal article of 
commerce of one of the countries of Europe, and a proposition 
made, so far as I can see, without the slightest reason in any 
economic theory. It is a proposition to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of an article not exactly the same in 
nature, but because it comes, or some people in California fancy 
it comes, in competition with one of their products. A more 
flagrant example of the discriminations of this bill or of legisla- 
tion for a particular class of people in a particular locality and 
against the interests of all the rest of the people of the country 
can not be imagined. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. ALDRICH] is always very ready at discussion, but in the 
present instance he has stated a great many things that are not 
true, arising probably from a lack of knowledge of the entire 
truth regarding this particular matter. 

Personally, let me say to that Senator, that when he states | 
that this amendment regarding currant raisins was made for the 
es of obtaining my vote, he states that which is false. So 

ar as I am concerned, | shall supportany bill which the Demo- 
eratic majority oo to here, any bill will tend to reduce and 
will reduce the charges made in the McKinley enormity. The 
Senator should not be so flippant in his assertion and so unjust 
to an associate as to make a statement of the character that he 
has made here. 

M:. ALDRICH. I amsure the Senator from California does 
notdesire todo me aninjustice. Isaid,asthe RecorD willshow, 
I could conceive of no other reason than this. I did not say this 
was the reason, but I can conceive of no other reason why this 
change should be made. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator's conceptions beget nothing unless 
they are intended to reflect upon the party to whom he addresses 
them. I shall have occasion to say hereafter (I have said but 
little heretofore, because I did not wish to add to this debate or 
ea it) that so far as I am concerned there can not be 

large a free list tosuit me. But I desire this bill to be har- 
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monious, as far ascircumSstances wiil permit. I do not suppose 


| anyone can make an absolutely harmonious tariff bill. 


Now, the so-called Zante currant is nothing more nor less or 
other then a grape. 

As I do not wish to take the time of the Senate in reading evi- 
dence, I will present definitions from standard authorities,which 
I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. The statement will bo inserted 
in the RECORD, in the absence of objection. The Chair hears 
none. 

The statement is as follows: 

Currans, from Corinth, inGreece. A common name ofa kind of small raisin 


(uva passula minor), the dried berry of a seedless variety of grape, which is 
cultivated in the Levant. 


Currant, socalled from its resemblance to the above fruit; the popular 
name of the berries of certain species of ribes.—Johnson's Univer al Cy- 
clopedia. 

Currants: The dried seedless fruit of a variety of the grapevine, ete 

The currants of British kitchen gardens are the produce of ribes * * * 
deciduous shrubs, etc.—EZncyclopedia Britannica. 

Currants: A small kind of raisin are the dried red or blue berries of a 
small fruited seedless variety of the common vine, which is cultivated in the 


East, and especially in Greece. 

Currant: A name originally belonging to a small kind of grape, and trans- 
ferred in consequence of the similar size of the fruit to many berries of the 
genus ribes.— Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 

A very small kind of raisin or dried grape imported from the Levant 
Century Dictionary. 


Mr. WHITE. The Zante currant grows in bunches similar to 
the Zinfadel grape. The Zante grape, however, is white and 
not as large as the Zinfadel, but the bunch is formed as is the Zin- 
fadel. The ordinary currant, which is known generally as the 
English currant, is a wholly different product. It bears no re- 
lation whatever to the Zante currant, and is like it in no respect. 

Now, in California, which is the only State in the Union grow- 
ing raisins or currants, though other localities are adapted to 
the production, there were produced during the last year a sup- 
ply almost sufficient for the United States. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island that the statement that California is 
not brought into competition with Zante currants is untrue. In 
the first place, we raise the true Zante currant. I have in the 
cloakroom here, open to the Senator's inspection, the Zante 
currant proper, raised in California. The seedless Sultana, which 
is utilized for exactly the same purpose, is even better for the 
purpose. The Thompson seedless, which is another variety of 
the same kind of grape, and the Museatel seedless, which is also 
a third variety of grape, which may truly and properly be called 
a currant. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where are they sold? 

Mr. WHITE. They are sold in New York. I havea number 
of them here. They are present in the cloakroom. 

Mr. ALLISON. At what price? 

Mr. WHITE. The wholesale price I can not state, but I will 
ae to the Senator that the grapes in question of the last season 
sold in New York, sweet California grapes of the choicest vari- 
éties, from 8 to 10 cents down to 3 cents a pound. 

Furthermore, in the McKinley act a duty of 24 cents a pound 
was imposed upon raisins, and it was announced to our people in 
California that that imposition was made for the benefit of local 
horticulture. When I, accompanied by one of the most distin- 
guished Republican orators in the State, canvassed that State, 
my eloguent opponent was loud in his asseverations that if the 
people desired to preserve the raisin industry they must look to 
the Republican party for it. It will be with pride and satisfac- 
tion I know that that same eloquent gentleman will read during 
the coming campaign to the same audience he then addressed 
the statement just made of the Senator from Rhode Island—the 
leading protectionist of this body. 

I have not opposed a reduction of the raisin duty to 14 centsa 
pound, because I believe that that is a revenue duty and will 
yield most largely to the Treasury. I have, at the same time, 
asked the committee, giving them data which they did not pos- 
sess before and which I do not think the Senator had examined, 
conclusive of the justice and consistency of my claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope his time will be extended. 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks that the time of the Senator from Culifornia be extended. 
Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from California will proceed. 

Mr. WHITE, I asked the committee to place a duty upon 
currants and upon all dried grapes equal in amount to raisins, 
not because the currant was to be excluded, but for the expressed 
and well-grounded reason that currants and raisins are identical 
in nature. I know of no instance where a di‘Terence has been 
made in the grades of other fruits. Why should different spe- 
cific duties be imposed upon various grades of raisins, thus dis- 
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criminating in favor of other products. I ask that all raisins 
have a uniform rate, and that it be 14 cents a —-. per 
cent less than the raisin duty of the McKinley bill. 

Will Senators strike out the duty upon raisins in general, and 
make them absolutely free? This is not a Southern sectional 
interest, and should not therefore fill Republican breasts with 
horror; it is a California interest. This is a sectional interest, 
i suppose, because raisins do not grow where the Senator from 
Rhode Island grows and has grown. But itis not intelligently 
controverted that the Zante currant is a true raisin, and that 
imported Zante currants are brought here in large volume and 
constitute a proper article for revenue, and should be subjected 
with other grapes to a reasonable rate of duty. It is begging 
the question to compare our seedless grapes to Zante currants. 
All are grapes. Give us a uniform rate. 

Mr. President, all the fruits, everything upon the schedule 
we are considering, are grown in California. The duty has been 
reduced all along the line. I asked the committee to fix this 
duty, and gave them the facts,and they a so, upon 
the evidence, not in response to any demand or threat of mine, 
for nothing of the sort occurred. [would not have made any 
threat even had it been necessary to obtain a concession in the 
bill. The committee learned the facts and ruled accordingly. 

Tho Grecian Government is solicitous in this case. Thecon- 
sul-general of Greece, a very excellent gentleman, hasinterested 
himself about this matter; even in these environments I do not 
complain particularly now of that. 1 have no doubt he has in- 
terviewed the Senator from Rhode Isiand. 


But the Grecian consul will not deny to me or toanyone cogni- 
zantof the facts that the Zante currant is an ute raisin. 
He knows better,sodolI. I think that paragraph 2134 should 
be stricken out. It involves the interpretation of the other sec- 


tion. I think it has been left by mistake. With the exception 
of the Zante no currants are brought here of the character of 
those ng which I am . 

Mr. RICH. No, they are not brought here. 

Mr. WHITE. Not the common English currant; but there 
ave currants imported from other countries. 

Mr. ALDRICH. TheZantecurrantisthe general name of the 


Mr. WHITE. Itapplies to all fruit of that kind, of course. 
Perhaps the word Zante currant, er other dry currants, would 
more fully cover the subject, but so far as Eng. currants are 
concerned, there is no desire to im any duty them. I 
do not think they are worth imposing a duty upon. But when 
the Senator from Rhode Island asserts that t is any ine- 
quality in this duty he makes a mistake. A duty upon te 
currants was omitted from the McKinley act—not, I suppose, for 
the purpose of deluding voters or deceiv » but be- 
cause the committee were misled. Others made the same 
mistake before. Those of us who are familiar with the subject 
know that the duty upon raisins should be so framed as to cover 
all classes of raisins,and that currants constitute one of those 
classes directly competitive with our ind in California. 

Moreover, & duty upon Zante currants will result in heavy 
revenue. When the duty was as high as 2} centsa pound there 
wasa revenue realized during one year amounting to $286,000; and 
when it was 1 cent a pound there was arevenue all the 
way from $193,000 to $260,000 per year. When even 5 cents per 
pound was levied the customs returns were large. The pretense, 
then, that the duty here suggested is bitive is wholly with- 
out foundation. The duty p a revenue duty. More- 
over, there are few nations w: do not exact a duty upon cur- 
rants. Canada levies 1 cent per pound upon currants. Greece 
levies upon all kinds of dried fruit between 13 and 4} cents a 

und. France levies a high duty. New South Wales ievies as 
high as 4 cents a pound. ussia exacts about 3 cents per pound; 
Norway a larger sum; France about 14 cents per pound; Aus- 
tria, 24 cents; Belgium, 2 cents; Germany about 2} cents per 
pound. The amendments of the committee should, with the 
exceptions which I have indicated, beadopted. This should be 
done on a revenue basis, regardless of the wishes of Grecian rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to 
ask the Senator from California a question? I ask him upon 
what principle he advocates the imposition of a duty of 300 per 
as HITE Thi posed to im duty of 300 

Mr. . Itis not pro to impose a du per 
cent upon currants. I treat currants, I will to the distin- 
guished and always sincere Senator from New 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam sincere now. 

Mr. WHITE. [ am glad of it. As in accordance 
with the fact. There is no such duty u 

Mr. CHANDLER. What is the principle upon which the 
Senater votes to give them this high d 
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Mr. WHITE. Itis a very low duty, possibly below the reve- 
nue point. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am willing to vote to give 
full pee to all the articles produced in California. I 
should bewilling to join the Senator from California in imposing 
a higher duty than is found in the bill upon plums, figs, ete. It 
is a reduction in that sense from the McKinley act. But I do 
not believe that it is wise for us to impose a or such as is pro- 
posed here upon Zante currants. They are sold in New York 
City, as stated, by the wholesale dealers there at from 1 cent to 
14 cents per pound. So that the duty must be, upon the foreign 
valne, nearly as stated by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tica? What effect does he think the importation of the quality 
of goods that can be sold in the New York market at that rate 
will have upon the raisin business to which the Zante currant 
belongs? 

Mr. ALLISON. This is an article that is largely consumed 
in ourcountry. Ishould be willing to impose a eke as the 
committee originally proposed, of 30 per cent ad valorem; or if 
it would satisfy the Senator I should bo willing to impose a duty 
of 50 per centad valorem upon this article in order that it might 
afford, what the Senator says he desires, full and ample protec- 
tion to the production of similar articles in California; but to 
take an article from the free list and impose a duty certainly 
of 100 per cent upon the domestic price in New York is a thing 
which I do not think the Senator from California can defend 
himself upon. 

it is a duty of from 150 to 200 per cent upon the value of an 
article abroad, as the values of all these articles are estimated 
upon the market value of another country. 

Zante currants are just as well known as an apple is known as 
distinguished from a gooseberry. Therefore there is no difii- 
culty in taking Zante currants out of the general provision here 
and making a special regulation for them. I am willing to give 
the Senator from California ample protection, and I hope he 
will consent to an amendment which will make Zante currants 
special and _— for a duty (if he thinks he can not get along 
with less) of, say, 50 per cent ad valorem. I do not know but 
that I should be willing to go even higher than that. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the present duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. They areon the free list. Here is the trans- 
fer of an article of commerce that is just as well known, I re- 
peat, as the or lemon or orange is known. | 

Mr. W . Does not the Senator make a difference in 
the grades of apples and lemons? The Zante currant is nothing 
but a grade of " 

Mr. "ALLISON . Itis well known in commerce. I am speak- 
ing of commerce. It is a distinct thing from anything produced 
anywhere else. 

-CHANDLER. Whereare they produced—in this country? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not produced here. There is, as 
the Senator from California very justly says, a seedless grape—— 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is mistaken. The Zante currant 
is itself produced here. I have some Zante currants in my pos- 
session grown in this country that will porhaps convince the 
Senator of that fact. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have never heard of them. If they are 
produced here, then we should make a duty upon them which 
will am rotect them. . 

Mr. CHANDLER. [For protection? 

Mr. ALLISON. For protection to the American producer in 
California. I should think 50 per cent would be an ample duty, 
and I trust the Senator from ornia will allow that to be done. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I shall ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for a few minutes longer than the time allotted 
me, for the reason that it is a question in which California is 

cially interested. I venture to ask this time, which I trust 

will be granted without hesitation, for the reason that I have 
not unnecessarily trespassed upon the time of the Senate, nor 
my vote de , or by my action retarded, the consideration 


the pendi . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from California? 
The Chair 1 hears none, and the Senator from California will pro- 


ceed. 
Mr. PERKINS. California, as I have stated, is — inter- 
ested in the section of oa now a . The 
raisin grape, to which my colleague referred, is very exten- 
sively cultivated in California. : 

The Zante currant, the botanical name vitis vinifera, isa dried, 
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pelago. Itis also largely made into wine of an inferior char- | 


acter. 

The currants exported from Greece and Turkey are chiefly 
shipped to England and the United States. They are largely 
used in the various countries of Europe, and are classed with 
raisins, paying the same rates of duties under the tariff laws of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Austria, Canada, | 
England, France, and Spain. In every case the duty is specific. | 

Under the several tariff laws from 1861 to December, 1870, 
raisins and currants were specifically mentioned, paying the 
same rate of duty. The act of 1872 was the first instance of dis- 
crimination, raisins being placed at 24 cents a pound and cur- 
rants at 1 cent a pound. Under the act of 1890 currants were 
placed on the free list, the duty of 24 cents a pound on raisins 
being retnacted. 

The following figures, viz, rates of duties and importations, are 
taken from statistics compiled by the Treasury Department, and | 
are found in Senate documents; Report No. 259, part 1; Imports, 
1867-1893, Treasury Department, existing tariff: 

Zante currants. 
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Imports. 

Law. ff SS ie : 
pound. Year. Pounds. 

Cents. } 

MI SS oS eid nielnie daieailod 5 1869 6, 685, 109 | 
Pat i ieiciec State cwdinnacncpaaiiel 2} 1872 11, 479, 578 
QI ge gia ti nthiatyeseciersincemioenmtnen 1 1990 | 26, 805, 580 
pane MAR ES ci RRS ee REE Free...... 1893 33, 166, 364 





Other statistics place the figures at 39,295,179 pounds. 









[ ap- 
pend the figures in detail, as follows: 
j | } 7, 
| Addi- | Aver- | oo | 
Fiscal | age | see | 
rding| Quantity. | Val Rateot | Ofauty. | fre. 
endin mantity. ue. uty per 
ay duty. received. - unit of aa 
20— nating! quan- va 
.| tity lorem 
—— eee ot 5. ee std 
| Pounds | Per ct 
1867_..., 6,685, 109 $295, 606. 52) 5 cts. p. 1b _/8334, 255. -O14 118. 06 
1868. _..| 6, 736, 229 253, 302. 43) ....d 336, 811. .087| 132.95 
1869____| 7,920,376 | 257. 298.001.__- 03 153. 94 
1870.___| 7,662, 942. 50} 295 780. 20).._do_. \ ‘ 129. 87 
is71__)| # 105.725 | 212,785. 205, 286, 25) 91.77 
: t | 5,118, 611 224, 359. . 043 56. 99 
1872____!11, 479, 578 467, 219. c 61. 42 
1s73..5|,, 8282 4, 108. . 51. 04 
‘3-5 114, 057, 925 562, 278. , 25 
1874_._.'19, 319, 191 752, 694, ; 23. 68 
1875___. |10, 334, 458 771, 384. . 25. 06 
1876__../20, 911, 061 856, 425. O41; 24.42 
1877 _...|17, 152, 749, 488. ‘ 22. 88 
1878 __..|17, 941, 352 776, 827. . 0 23. 09 
1879 ___.|17, 405, 347 520, 831. ‘ 33. 42 
1880 ___ (18, 007, 492 600, 603. .033} 29. 98 
1881 ____/21, 681,512 845, 773. . 25. 58 
1882____'32, 582, 231 1, 388, 886. | 2a 
1683_._.| 1,171,171 1, 247, 504. e 24. 99 
1884___./82,743,712 1, 220,575. 037} 26.83 
1885 __. . 35, 324, 507 723, 415. -O28| 35.30 
1885... ./22, 623, 171i 744, 784, 033 30. 38 
1887 __..'29, 196,393 (1,062, 326. ‘ 27. 48 
1888 ____ (20,626,424 (1,176. 522. 088, 26.04 
1889 ____|38, 866, 085 935, 529. ‘ 30. 86 
1890 __ . .|26, 895, 589 875, 427. . 033 30. 72 
1991 230, 318 212, 147. ; 034) 29. 37 
: S36: 619; 496 1, 365, 705. 00) .037) Free 
1892... .|36,6€5,728 _|1, 209, 095. 75 ....do . 083} Do. 
1893 _ __.|33, 166. 364 fem nD a oan. a ie Ec .86 Do. 
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The actof 1870 reduced the rate of duty50per cent. Importa- 
tions increased 70 percent. The act of 1872 reduced the duty 
still further—60 per cent. Importations increased 150 per cent. 
The act of 1890 made currants duty free. Importations in 1893 
increased 25 per cent. The quantity imported in 1893, duty 
free, was fivefold greater than in 1869, when the duty was 5 
cents a pound. 

The creation of a discriminative duty on raisins as against 
currants in 1872, gave an impetus to the extension of the plant- 
ing ofseedless grapes and currants in Greece and Turkey. and 
planting was still further encouraged bv the act of 1890, which 
removed the dutyof 1 centa pound. Under the discriminative 


duty against raisins, pee of the raisin grape was not only 
abandoned, but the old raisin vines were, very likely, grafted to 


the currant and seedless varieties on raisin stock as affording 
more profit than the dutiable raisin, and a sure and free market 
in the United States. 

Currant vineyards in Greece, under our laws imposing and 
maintaining a duty on raisins, while admitting currants free, 
grew and grew uatil the product far exceeded the market de- 
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mand. Prices fell toa ruinous figure; growers were unable to 
realize cost, and sales in New York were freely made in 1893 as low 
as 1; cents a pound. It is safe to say that the producers in 
Greece and Turkey at such price did not net more than a third 
of a cent per pound. 


Messrs. Barif & Co., of Patras, Greece, recently speaking of 
the disastrous effect of overproduction, are reported to have 
said. 

Fully two-thirds of the vineyards in districts of Campos, Pyegos, and 
Olympia, and one-third of those of Filiatra, Gargaliano,and Pyles will re 
main uncultivated. These districts usually turn out 90,000 to 95,000 tons 


ured fruit. 

Under the policy of developing and fostering our home re 
sources and industries Congress offered to the vineyardist of 
California the inducement of a protective duty of 5 cents a pound 
on raisins and currants. This duty was reduced by subsequent 
acts to 24 cents on raisins, finally making currants duty free. 

The years 1886-90 in California were marked by extensiv: 


| planting of raisin and currant grape vines in the great San Joa- 


Water was brought from the distant mountain 


made to bloom likeagarden. This was accomplished by a great 
outlay of money and years of labor. Stories of profit made on 
vineyards were freely told, and truly so, for were not the duties 
of 5 cents and 24 cents sufficient, ample, to insure profit? 

Thousands of acres were planted to vineyards; the years of 
bearing came on; the returns looked forward to were thought to 
be at hand. As usual with the farmer, the unforeseen happened. 
Congress in its wisdom removed the duty by theactof 189—Hon. 
Loudon Snowden, our minister to Greece, having mistakenly 
represented in a report that currants did not enter into competi- 
tion with any produet of the United States, thus sweeping awa) 
the slender protection between the California product and that 
of Greece. 

Our raisins and currants, which cost for freight and other 
charges laid down in New York 14 cents a pound, were brought 
into direct competition with the Zante currant, which cost to 
land in that city not more than 5 mills for freight. Being duty 
free the foreign product was, and is now, being placed in the mar- 
kets of the United States at more than 1 cent per pound less 
than the native product. In other words, the products of Greece 
Turkey, and Spain save 1 cent per pound on charges as against 
the California goods placed in the large cities of the ast and 
West. The result is, that while California goods in past years 
yielded fair profit to the farmer, they have of late years—1i4\/, 
1892, and 1893—entailed less often upon the packer and commis- 
sion man as wellasupon theproducer. The tariff of 1847 imposed 
aduty of 40 per ceptad valorem on raisins and currants, and con 
sidering the prices ruling forty and fifty years ago that duty 
was much greater than the 14 cent a pound now proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

The act of 1890, while maintaining the duty on raisins, ad- 
mitted currants free into the United States. Itis truly illogical 
and anomalous that such discrimination should be allowed to 
exist, for the currant is as much of a raisin as the product of the 
muscatel grapevine. 

The present unprecendently low price of Zante currants is due 
to the overproduction spoken of by Messrs. Barff & Co. The 
crop of 160,000 tons in 1893 will scarcely ever again be equaled, 
for the vineyardists of Greece have grownso poor as to be unable 
if not unwilling to properly care for their currant vineyards. 
The ruling prices last year do not fairly constitute a standard of 
value on which to calculate ad valorem duties on currants or 
raisins. A repetition next season of the prices of raisins and 
currants last year will inevitably force California to give up the 
cultivation of her raisin and currant vineyards. 

In California the cultivation of the raisin commenced in 1873. 
We produced that year only 120,000 pounds. Ithad increased in 
1890 to 54,870,330 pounds, and with the number of vines that we 
have under cultivation before the year 1895 we shall produce 
120,000,000 pounds. 

The climate of California is peculiarly adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of the raisin. We have 150,000 acres to-day under cultiva- 
tion for the growth of the wine grape alone; we have 82,000 acres 
under cultivation for the growth of the raisin grape; we have 
50;000 acres of fruits, and 60,000 acres of oranges, lemons, almonds, 
figs, apricots, apples, olives, English walnuts, and other fruits 
growing in abundance. Our climatic conditions, our soil, and 
our valleys are peculiarly adapted and suited to the cultivation 
of the grape and other fruits of this kind. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from California permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. i wish to inquire if the Senator is able to de- 


scribe to us the difference between the raisin grape and the wine 
grape. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I will endeavor todoso. While upon this 
ae I will, however, say that we shipped last year 2,500 car 
oads of raisins of 12 tons each, and this year we shall probably 
have 3,700 car loads of 12 tons each of raisins for shipment to 
Eastern States, being an increase of 1,200 car loadsa of 12 tons 
each over last year. 

Our vineyards are mostly divided up into small farms such as 
my friend from Kansas believes in, of 10, 20, 30, and 40 acre 
tracts of land, and cultivated by men of intelligence. Many of 
them have been merchants, manufacturers, professors of col- 
leges, and doctors, who are now following this business, conge- 
nial to their taste and profitable to their finances. It is giving 
employment to a class of people in California who are making 
the business of horticulture one of the highest and most re- 
spectable in the land. There is no other State in the Union 
that has the natural climatic advantages and the soil that will 
produce all these varieties of currants and table grapes. 

Answering the Senator from Kansas, the varieties of grapes 
we have which come in competition with the currant grape, 
and which is a currant grape, are the Sultana, the Muscatel, the 
Zinfadel, and the Thompson seedless grape. These small cur- 
rant grapes yield very bountifully, producing a hundred pounds 
of grapes in many instances to the single vine, and the seedless 
raisins, the Sultana, the Zinfadel, and the Muscatel, are veally 
but a better quality of the Zante currant of commerce. fhey 
grew upon vines the same as they grow in Greece, in Italy, Tur- 

ey, and Spain, and while they call them Zante currauts in 
Greece, in California we call them a seedless raisir. But to all 
intents and purposes they are the same article of commerce, 
used for the same purposes in cookery—for pies, for cakes, and 
fer table purposes. 

I will state the reason why there should be this duty upon 
them. California is the only State of our Union that can suc- 
cessfully grow them, and therefore comes in direct competition 
with Greece, Italy, and Spain. The labor with us in the vine- 
yards is worth $1.25 to $1.50 a day, while in Greece it is but 15 
cents to 69 cents a day. Why should we not be protected in this 
industry when it so greatly benefits our people? I honor Greece 
for her glorious history of the past, for what she has given to 
art and science and literature, but we are legislating here for 
our people, for the American people. We have no commerce 
with Greece except that the Standard Oil Company sold them 
last year $120,000 worth of coal oil and about $5,000 worth of ash 
staves, while we imported from them over a million dollars, 
mostly of currants. here is the reciprocity? I think it our 
duty to pay this money to our own people. 

The Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator from Iowa 
urge that we shall make an ad valorem instead of a specific duty. 
I believe in a principle, and the Senator from Iowa and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island have always advocated a specific duty 
instead of an ad valorem. Why do they desire todiverge from 
that principle upon this article of necessity, which we produce 
in the desired quantity in California? I find, even if we accept 
the proposition of the Senator from Iowa and make the rate 50 
per cent ad valorem, it would not amount to any less than the 
committee propose to give us. I find in a summary statement 
of imports and exports of the United States, brought down to 
March, 1894, a table which shows that since 1877 the crop yield 
of Greece has been more than double the imports into the United 
Kingdom. 

The imports into France grew from 390 tons in 1887 to 29,186 
in 1892. Prices fell from 4.3 cents per pound in 1877 to 3.3 cents 
a pound in 1893. The prices the Senator has quoted at the pres- 
ent time are for an inferior article of currants. He will see b 
looking at this table, which I will ask leave to have inserted, 
what the average price has been since that time. It has been 
over 3 cents a pound, and to day, while they are quoted in the 
market of New York at a cent and a quarter a pound, it is only 
for a very iaferior quality, fully 5 to 10 per cent of dirt being 
mingled among the currants as they are gathered from the 
ground where they are dried. 

PRICES OF CURRANTS AND IMPORTATIONS FROM GREECE. 

A most interesting and instructive table on the Zante currant 
is published inthe March summary, Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department. This table shows the crop in tons from 1877 
to 1893; the imports into the United States, United Kingdom, 
and France; the rate of duty, and the ruling price per pound. 

Since 1877 the crop yield more than doubled, the imports 
into the United States almost doubled, the imports into the 
United Kingdom decreased 10,000 tons, the im into France 
grew from 380 tons in 1877 to 29,186 tons in 1 

Price fell from 4.3 cents per pound in 1877 to 3.3 cents per 

und in 1898. The prices quoted represent an average price 
all grades, inferior and superior. The price, 1} cents a 

und, at which currants were sold in New York last year, were 
Scr the most inferior quality. 
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_ To show one reason why our friends representing the Grecian 
interests are so desirous of retaining currants upon the free list, 
which I believe, as I have before stated, were placed there under 
a misapprehension of the facts, I will read one extract from 
Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Coun- 
tries. In this report the American consul says: 


The shipments to France from the last crop are only 11,226 tons, against 
38.416 tons of the previous crop up to same date. The serious falling off in 
shipments to France is in consequence of the protective duty imposed in 
that country— 


That is, France— 

Last year on currants, which are used for the manufacture of wine, it hav- 
ing been raised from 6 to 15 francs per 100 kilograms. 

Which is 1.36 duty upon Zante currants into France. Canada 
imposes a specific duty of a cent a pound upon currants. We 
therefore have our own home market, which is the only free 
one, to look to for the consumption of this product of American 
labor. It seems, therefore, that there is no reason why Zante 
currants should ever have been placed upon the free list. It 
was done, as I have stated, because it was beliared at that time 
this country did not produce this variety of raisins. 

In verification of that which has already been said, that our 
seedless Sultana, Zinfadel, Muscatel, and Thompson seedless 
grape are the same as the currant, 1 desire to quote from the 
new Cabinet Encyclopedia, recently issued, bearing several 
illustrious names as its compilers, amongst them being the name 
of the Congressional Librarian, Mr. Spofford. In referring to 
the agricultural products of Italy and Greece, he says, after 
et of the production of figs, dates, and oranges, and other 

ruit: 

But a much more important product of Greece, especially on the coast of 
the Pelleponesus and in the island of Cephalonia, Zante currant is- the Co- 
rinthian grape or currant. 

The Century Dictionary says: 


The currant is a very small kind of raisin, or dried grape, imported from 
the Ribes, chiefly from Zante and Cephalonia; and is used in cookery. 


The great Standard Dictionary, recently issued by Funk, Wag- 
nall & Co., and upon whivh, under direction of Prof. Funk, over 
two hundred eminent scholars and specialists have been em- 
ployed in its compilation, says that— 
The currant is asmall seedless raisin imported from the Levant, called 
usually “dried currant” and *‘ Zante currant,” deriving its name from Co- 
rinth, from whence it was first brought. 
It is therefore self-evident that the Zante currant as named 
in this bill is precisely the same article as that which grows in 
California,and is called our seedless raisin. I feel a deep inter- 
est in this industry, as it affects California especially. We have 
a great State in California. Our friends here upon the Eastern 
slope do not realize what an empire we have and what we are 
capable of producing. We have 158,360 square miles, making 
101,450,400 acres of land, one-third of which, or say 35,000,000 
acres, is splendid arable land. The great San Joaquin Valley, 
which is miles long and 40 miles wide, embraces 7,000,000 
acres, and the Sacramento Valley 4,000,000 acres. The great 
| Santa Clara Valley, the Napa, Sonoma, Santa Maria Vaca, the 
| great plains of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San Diego, and 
| the immense foothills of the Sierra Nevada, embracing many 
| more millions of acres, are all capable of producing the different 

fruits, raisins, grapes, and currants that are enumerated in this 
| schedule. 3 

Viticulture has been associated with the earliest history of 
California, it having been introduced by the Franciscan fathers 
nearly one hundred years before California came into the pos- 

' session of the United States. It ae of interest to Senators 
to learn that to-day California has the largest vineyard in the 
world; it contains about 5,000 acres, and belongs to the estate 
of the late Senator Stanford. 

While we have thousands of vineyards of moderate size; we 
/also have the smallest vineyard, as well as the largest in the 
| world. The latter consists of a single vine, planted by a Mexi- 
/ can woman, in Santa Barbara County, about seventy-four years 
| ago. 

Te is 13 inches in diameter 1 foot from the ground, and its 

| branches spread over an area of 12,000 square feet and produce 
| from ten to twelve thousand pounds per annum, Mission variety 
of grapes, many of the bunches weighing from six to seven 
| pounds. 
Pt would be unjust, it would becontrary tothe course that haa 
heretofore governed the Senator from Iowa and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who have always stood up for the protection 
of American products, ta strike down this industry by propos- 
to reduce therate below that which we have prevailed upon 
the committee to embrace within its provisions. 

The Sees California is remarkable, if not almost phe- 
nomenal. e great range of the Sierra Nevada, stretching 806 
miles, the length of the State, embraces forty-three mountains 
from five to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, while 
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Mount Shasta towers 14,511 feet, Mount Whitney 15,860 feet above 
the level of the sea; while 100 miles farther south, in the great 
plainsof San Bernadino and San Diego Counties, there is alimited 
area with adepression of 250 feet below the level of thesea. The 
eountry in this locality, extending for hundreds of miles into 
Arizona, when brought under irrigation, is peculiarly adapted 
to the cultivation of the raisin and currant, on account of the 
soil and dry atmosphere. We want this duty because it is just 
and right and in the interest of the California farmer, who will 
agree, if you desire, to call it a duty for revenue. 

Mr. MORGAN. I submit an amendment to the pending bill, 
to be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). The 
proposed amendment will be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Idaho grant me a sec- 
ond? 

Mr. SHOUP. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that while the five-minute 
consent agreement exists, as it will through this schedule, I do 
not want any Senator to think that I am guilty of discourtesy to 
him when I say I shall object to extending the time of any 
Senator hereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Tennessee will recollect 
that the other day I called attention to the fact that the Senator 
from Idaho desired to speak ten minutes upon this particular 
paragraph of the pending schedule, and I hope he will not ob- 
ect , 


ct. 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of that suggestion, the Senatorfrom 
Idaho will have his ten minutes, but my notice takes effect at 
the end of the ten minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho will 


proceed. 

Mr.SHOUP. Mr. President, in some remarks in February 
last I gave notice of an amendment which I would offer to this 

ragraph, and I call it up now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, in the committee’s amend- 
ment, after the word ‘*‘ plums” insert ‘‘and ” and after the word 
‘*prunes” in the same line insert ‘‘ 2 cents a pound;” so as to 
read: 

Plums and prunes, 2 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr.SHOUP. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on the 
proposed amendment I desire to make a few observations as to 
the extent and importance of the fruit industry to the Pacific 
coast States, but more especially to Idaho. 

Iam convinced that the value of this industry and its import- 
ance to Idaho will be better understood by the presentation of a 
brief historical sketch. 

Mr. President, the first white man who set foot upon Idaho 
soil was Capt. Lewis, who with a detachment of men belonging 
to the Lewis and Clark exploring expedition, ascended the Rocky 
Mountains from the East on the [2th day of August, 1805, and 
from the summit of the continental divide, was the first civilized 
man to view the valleys, mountains, and forests of Idaho. At 
his feet, and not aes miles distant, lay the beautiful and fer- 
tile valley of the Lemhi; and but a few miles beyond lay the val- 
ley of the Salmon River. 

To the west, and in plain view, towered the lofty peaks of the 
mountains of the middle fork of the Salmon River, and to the 
south the craggy peaks of the Sawtooth range, which were also 
visible. Before him were vast forests which had never been 
penetrated by human beings, except by savage Indians who had 
never gazed on theface ofawhiteman. Thatnight,only eighty- 
nine years agoon the 12th day of August next, the first white 
man slept on Idaho soil. 

Five years later the Missouri Fur Company established a trad- 
ing post on Snake River, but soon after abandoned it. In 1811 
Wilson P. Hunt, with sixty men of the Pacific Fur Company, 

d through Idaho to the Pacific coast, 

In 1834 Capt. Bonneville, with his company of nearly one hun- 
dred men, spent the greater partof the season in Eastern Idaho, 
exploring the region adjacent to and including the head waters 
of the Snake and Salmon Rivers. In the same year Nathaniel 
I. Wythe established Fort Hall as a trading post near Snake 
River. In 1860, gold in paying quantities was discovered in 
Idaho by a party of prospectors commanded by Capt. James 
Pierce, on Oro FinoCreek,a tributary of the Clear Water. The 
first permanent settlement was made at Mount Idaho in May, 
1861. It is therefore but thirty-three years since the first set- 
tlament was made in the State. 
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Idaho contains 86,294 square miles, or 55,228,160 acres, of which 
16,000,000 acres are agricultural lands, 10,000,000 acres are forest 
lands, 20,000,000 acres are grazing and mineral lands, and 9,228, - 
160 acres are lakes and rivers and rough and mountainous lands, 
unfit for cultivation and not known to contain minerals. 

The deep soil in the valleys and on the plateaus in the central, 
southern, and eastern counties is composed of decayed vegetable 
matter, mixed with sufficient mineral and decayed rock to give 
warmth and great productiveness. The greater portion of the 
lands in the divisions just named require irrigation. In the 
northern counties a dark, deep loom of great depth prevails. This 
section does not require irrigation, and is in itself a great em- 
pire. 

The first gold discovered was in gravel deposits on bars and 
in creeks and gulches, generally classified as placer mines. The 
discovery of gold quartz mines, silver, lead and copper mines fol- 
lowed, which have produced over $200,000,000; and for many years 
it was believed that the great wealth of Idaho lay beneath the 
surface of the ground. However, before the lapse of many years 
the discovery was made that no part of the United States pro- 
duced better cereals than the valleys and plateaus of Idaho, and 
that the vegetables grown in her soil were superior in quality, 
and the yield per acre was far above the average of the Eastern 
States. 

For many years the production of the soil was limited to home 
consumption. The farmers in the northern part of the State 
were the first to find an outside marketfor theirsurplus. Wheat 
and flaxseed were shipped by steamboats from Lewiston, on the 
Snake River, to Portland and other markets. The prolific 
yield and superior quality of the wheat grown in that section 
attracted the attention of railway companies, which resulted in 
the building of branch railroads into that fertile region. The 
Northern Pacific penetrated it first, which was followed by the 
Union Pacific system. With the construction of these roads 
and the Utah and Northern and the Oregon Short Line Railways, 
the agricultural lands of the State were eagerly sought after, 
and farming communities sprang up in all sections of the State 
where water could be obtained for irrigating and domestic pur- 
poses with least expense. In addition to raising cereals and 
vegetables our farmers imported fruit trees, and the experiment 
of fruit culture was commenced. Previous to this, however, ex- 
periments at Boise City and Lewiston had proved successful. 

Mr. President, Idaho lies on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, and therefore has the benefit of the soft winds w hich 
penetrate the interior for several hundred miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, where they come in contact with the pure currents of 
the Rocky Mountains, thereby creating a climate not surpassed 
in any country for fruit culture. Her fruits consist mainly of 
a prunes, plums, pears, peaches, and cherries. 

The small fruits and berries most successfully cultivated are 
currants, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, and grapes. 
The prune, however, is the most prolific and most profitable 
fruit raised in the State. Its flavor is equal if not superior to 
the best grown in any country. 

I remember quite well when the Senator from Arkansas, now 
in charge of the pending bill, with other Senators visited our 
State five years ago, that we presented him with ample evidence 
of the superior fruit our orchards produced. 

It was not known, until five or six years ago, that we hada 
large area of country peculiarly adapted to the culture of this 
fruit. After the discovery had been made it was not then be- 
lieved that we could compete in the markets with foreign prunes, 
ees by cheap labor; however, under the protection given 

y the McKinley bill, hundreds of our farmers, feeling encour- 
aged, turned their attention to planting prune orchards. It is 
now a leading industry with them; and I know of no other in- 
dustry more justly entitled to protection. A largeexpenditure of 
money and many years of toil and patient waiting must neces- 
sarily pass from the time the fruit grower commences to im- 

rove his land for a prune orchard before one dollar can be real- 
ized from the sale of the fruit. 

The most extensive area in Central Idaho known to be espec- 
ially adapted to prune culture are the valleys and plateaus of 
the Boise, Payette, Weiser, and Snake rivers. In these dis- 
tricts the lands require irrigation, and are generally covered 
with a heavy growth of sagebrush, requiring one year, and 
often two years to prepare and inclose the ground for an or- 
chard, and to conduct water to it for the purpose of irrigation. 
In four years from the time the trees are set out the orchard 
commences to bear fruit. It is therefore from five to six years 
from the time the work of improvement is begun before there is 
one dollar realized on the investment. During all these years 
the lands must be irrigated and cultivated, and the trees that 
are destroyed, as many will be from various causes, replaced. 

Many of theowners of these orchards have invested their last 
dollar and are compelled to borrow money; encouraged to do so 
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under the protection given by the tariff law of 1890. ~ All they 
ask now is that the present duty of 2cents per pound be retained, 
whieh will just about pay the freight from our State to Eastern 
markets, leaving but a small, if any, margin to cover the differ- 
ence between labor in this and foreiga countries. 

Lam ‘indebted to Col. John Hunter, of Boise City, who has 
visited and had personal interviews with many of the prune- 
growers im the districts to which I have just referred, for the 
following valuable information: He places the value of acreage 
at $4,000,000 and the quantity of prunes exported last year at 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds. He estimates, taking into considera- 
tion the orchards that will bear this year for the first time, that 
the quantity marketed this year will be three times greater than 
that of 1893, And as the number of trees planted each year has 
been from iwo to three times greater than that of the preceding 
year, the quantity of fruit must therefore inerease in like pro- 
portion and our exports to other States will grow very rapidly, 
and will, before many years, if not crippled by adverse legisla- 
tion, become one of the principal products of the State. 

I will again quote from Col. Hunter's able report. He says: 

Protection has been # benefit, not only to the eee of our own State, 
but to the country at large. The passage of the Wilson bill as proposed will 
certainly ruin the prune industry of {[daho without affording any adequate 
advantage to compensate therefor. 

Under the protection given by the McKinley tariff, hundreds of farmers 
have put eut prune orchards of from 5 to20 acres, and Il know of several 
who have every dollar they have on earth invested, and if the tariff is now 
taken off they must be ruin 

I think the prune indus is entitled to protection, for many rea- 
sous. Raising prunes is and must bea matter of education and inte nee. 
It requires constant care; it takes long years of expenditure and patient 
ween any results. Inthe packing and curing, expensive machinery 

8 required. 

Mo is exercised and a better 8 uced in America than 
we get from atrosd; and if we are ailowed b little time and Seema. the 
same results will follow the prune industry that we see in so many of our 
manufaetured articles. —a the article will be improved and 


the price changenss. This ro a better knowledge as to 
how the tree should be planted and largely the percentage 
of trees that are now lost from various causes. In the pi , curing, and 
packing, many improvements are being made each year, and for the de- 


struction of the lasects to which aresubject. Let us feed our American 
people on this wholsome fruit ra’ on American farms. 


In North Idaho, but more especially in the counties of Latah, 
Nez Perce, and Idaho, raising has become an im t 
industry. Mr. F, E. Mix, a member of the White-Mix Nursery 
Company at Moscow in that district, informs me that his nur- 
sery hassold within the past two rs over 200,000 prune trees, 
and, as there are other nurseries in that district, he believes it 
a safe estimate to say that over 400,000 prune trees have been 
planted in that seetion within that time. 

I will read Mr. Mix’s letter: 

{Office of White-Mix Nursery Company, P. L. White, manager.) 
, Moscow, [paHo, Janwary 14, 1804. 

Sie: Yours of the 5th instant to hand and contents carefully noted. I will 
say in reply that in my o Idaho is 
ture one of the greatest prune- 
f went ian aeeiann our usually dry, cool wania for Se ae 
which reneaee ame were a one fine flavored, | ane ) 

ot st so muc. as localities. 
. Although yrune-qvew!in im this olen teats in its ii infancy, ft is rapidly 
assuming cationa, and e@ in us 


gigantie prop: ction that of 
any other fruitraisedhere. The orchards thro portion of the State 
consist of about five prune trees to one of any o variety of fruit, and the 


tendency toward prune-planting seems to be muechon the inerease, and 
—— now only, limited by the means of cut tarmaee buy, plant, and 
cultivate. 

Prune trees in this section, if pregesty planted and cultivated, will yield 
thetr first crep in the fourth year , and will average about 100 
pounds per tree; and from this time they become self-su The 
greater number of orchards about here are ted at the rate of 160 trees 
per acre. The yield will increase from year to year as the tree increases in 
= will average about 200 per tree up to thetwelfth year, when the yield 
Ww nerease. 

Now, if the duty is taken off of prunes, and this young and growing indus- 
try is taken from us, it will De the Worst stroke thes can ba tienda at os here, 

confidently on making this the first and greatest 


step toward 

Is is OW Come to be the general opinion farmers that they will sell 
off a portion of their land anf. farm more econ: , and cultivate a por- 
tion of their land to fruit. in this way we increase 


Tdéab thin the two past we (the Company) have sold in 
themorthern portion of this Statpabous (000 wet alee estan 
that our sales are about one-half the in ** 
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and as the beets grown on our soil contain a very high tage of 
charine (about 22 per cent) we have cause to Selene that 8 oula the Soumty 
be retained on sugar and the duty kept on prunes it will result in the build- 
up amongst us of these im) t industries. 
prune orchards necessitate large evaporators, and with evaporators 
come canneries, and canneries promote and encourage the production of 
aa in all their variety; also apples, pears, plums, peaches, apri- 
Thefact is that we can not properly estimate the great and lasting benefits 
to be derived from the encouragement of this single industry. 
Yours, respectfully, 
F. B. MIX. 
Hon. Gro. L. Shoup, 
United States Senaie, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, North Idaho embraces one of the finest and 
most productive wheat belts to be found on the continent. But 
on account of the present. low price of that cereal and the long 
and expensive haul to market, it is impossible to raise and ex- 
port it at a profit, and millions of bushels are now musting in 
the granaries. Mr. President, our farmers are very much dis- 
couraged and are endeavoring to utilize their lands by raising 
something that will bear the cost of producing and transporta- 
tion tomarket. Many of them have, therefore, engaged in fruit 

wing, and any reduction of the present duty will be a severe 

ow to them. This district, and the Boise, Payette, Weiser, 

and Snake River Valleys, in addition to prunes, produce in large 

quantities as fine apples, peaches, pears, plums, and other varie- 

ties ‘of fruit as is grown in any couvtry or clime. The Idaho 

pear is especially fine, and has attracted wide attention through- 
out the United States. 

Those who examined the Idaho horticultural exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition last year must have been con- 
vineed of the excellence of our fruit. 

Hon. John Boyd Thatcher, chairman executive committee on 
awards, World’s Columbian Exposition, has kindly furnished 
me with a report of the following awards: 


UNITED STATES. 
DEPARTMENT B.—HORTICULTURS. 
Exhibitor, State of Idaho. 
Exhibit, Pomaceous and stone fruits. Group 21. Class 183. 
AWARD. 
Apples (crop of 1892).—A large exhibit representing twenty-three varieties, 
The fruit is meritorious for dessert and cooking s, 
but ehiefiy in color, uniform size, and,freedom from insect sinnes. 
which render these varieties especially valuable for market purposes. The 
condition of the fruit indicates great eare in ae 
Apples (crop of 1893).—Consists of forty-three varieties. The special points 
of merit are h color, uniform size, freedom from insect and other blem- 
ishes, and general excellence. 
Pears. of fifteen varieties, possessing general excellence in color, 
size, and freedom from insect and other blemishes. 
E. F. BABCOCK. 


Prunes.—Consists of German and H arian varieties. A few specimen 
branches shown demonstrate the wond productivenessof these prunes 
in this State. The fruit has a rich flavor, and is unusually large and perfect 


appearance. 
Peaches.—This fruit is meritorious for its excellent quality and freedom 


from blemishes. 
Apricots.—These apricots have an excellent flavor, and are perfect in ap- 
G. L. MOTZ, Individual Judge. 
Approved. 
B. STARRATT, 
President Departmental Committee. 
Approved. 


JOHN BOYD THATCHER, 
Chairman Hxecutive Committee on Awards. 


Buhibdit, Dried fruits. Group 21. Class 139. 
AWARD. 


Prunes.—An exhibit of evaporated prunes. Their exvellence consists in 
their color, flavor, and general appearauce, the result of skillful evapora- 


tion. 
The fruit is in condition and nea ed for exhibition. 
a oe ms Pe ROMA, Individual Judge. 
- ; B. STARRATT, 
President Departmental Committee. 
Approved. 


JOHN BOYD THATCHER, 
Chairman Executive Committee on Awards. 


Mr. President, I once more ap to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and to the Senator from who have this bill in 
charge, to accept the amendment which I have offered. The 
amendment retains the present duty, which will be of immeas- 
ape eee See waeen ane Drei gepmase Sf Stake end 
the Pacific coast, and enable them to continue the eultiva- 
ee neon edeies sealvoarter 
dustry to suceessiully compete with producer 
Spiccintapaipnnatialinns oak tosh bas sieanhy mitiie deme 

ver e - 

ruined thousands of our people whe 

were once prosperous and contented. A reduction of the — 
iL 


will be another calamity our already 
who are struggling to overcome and outlive adverse 
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Mr. PLATT, There was so much noise in the Chamber that 
I could not hear all the Senator from Idaho said. The inquiry 
I wish to make of him is, whether the prune and plum industry 
is one of recent establishment in his State? 

Mr.SHOUP. It isoneof cemparatively recent establishment 
in this country. It was commenced in Idaho some seven or 
eight years ago; but until six years ago we were not aware that 
the climate and soil of our State were so well adapted to the cul- 
ture of plums and prunes. 

Mr.PLATT. Has the price of prunes and: plums increased or 
lessened? 

Mr. WHITE. Lessened. 

Mr.SHOUP. The price has been very much lessened. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I understand that the com- 
mittee propose not to offer the amendments o/ which notice was 
given, but intend to allow the duty on plums und prunes to stand 
as fixed in the bill as it came from the House, at 14 cents per 

ound. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me correct the Senator. The House pro- 
vision fixed the duty on plums and prunes at 20 per cent ad 
valorem; the Senate committee proposed a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem; and the amendment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas proposes 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I will restate the matter. The subcom- 
mittee proposes a duty of licents per pound. The matter might 
stand in very much worse shape. This is a reduction of 25 per 
cent from the duty in the McKinley law. I know of no good 
reason why that duty should be reduced. 

The McKinley law has given a great impetus to this industry 
on the Pacific coast. As has just been stated by the Senator 
from California and the Senator from Idaho, this is an industry 
of comparatively recent growth. It may be said to be hardly 
yet established, because it takes some years to grow a prune 
orchard which will make a return for the investment. In the 
first place, the ground has to be purchased and carefully pre- 
pared for the trees: then the trees must be purchased and planted, 
and then the prune orchard requires the most careful cultiva- 
tion until the trees are ready to bear and also whilst bearing. 
The ground of a prune orchard must be kept as clean as the 
ground of a flower garden in order that the trees may do well. 

This industry is bound to become a great industry on the Pa- 
cific coast. In my own State, in all the valleys of Western Ore- 
gon, the Willamette Valley, and in every portion of Eastern 
Oregon, where the land is not desert land, or where water can 
be got upon desert land, prunes, and, in fact, all fruits grow in 
the greatest perfection and abundance. i do not suppose there 
is a spot on the face of the earth where the small fruits, and I 
may likewise say the larger fruits, apples, pears, plums, prunes, 
cherries, and berries of all kinds, are produced in greater per- 
fection and in greater abundance than they are in the Willamette 
Valley. But we are at this disadvantage, the markets for the 


> fruits raised on the Pacific coast are in the East, and we have to 


pay for transportation from two to three thousand miles upon 
our fruits to get them to market. 

The result of the McKinley law, as has been said by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, on the growth of the industry on the Pacific 
coast has been to decrease the price and at the same time to in- 
crease the product. 

The duty under the act of 1553 on dried fruits was 1 centa 
pound, and under the McKinley actitis2cents a pound. Weim- 
ported in 1858, 82,914,579 pounds of dried fruits. Under the 
McKinley law, which increased the duty to 2 cents a pound, the 
fruit culture was greatly encouraged, and our importation was 
decreased in 1893 to 23, 225,821, or more than one-third less than 
what it was in 1888, and the price, | am told, as has just been said 
by the Senator from Idaho and by the Senator from California, 
has in the meantime decreased. 

I was surprised a couple of years.ago in traveling through the 
Willamette Valley to see here and there orchards, 5acres in one 

lace, 40 acres, a hundred acres, or two or three hundred acres 
in other places, of prune trees in one orchard, and growing free 
from grass. The orchards were kept as clean as they could be, 
and the trees were in a flourishing condition; but those trees 
had not arrived at the bearing condition, that is to say they had 
not begun to produce yet.. When they do begin to produce, if 
we can have the market of the United States, Oregon alone will 
supply the market of the United States, and give better prunes 
than can be imported from Italy or any other country. I bought 
the other day some Oregon prunes in this market, thirteen of 
them dried making a pound, the finest ever brought to this 
market. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator’stime has expired. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwill move to strike out the words ‘* includ- 
ing. Zante currants ’ in the paragraph—— 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
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is an amendment pending, offered by the Senator from Idaho[Mr. 
SHOUP} to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I will speak to thatamendment. My 
purpose was to move to strike out the words “including Zante 
currants’ to the end of the paragraph. 

I did not intend bythe remarks which I made to detract from 
the glories of the mountains and vaileys of California, or to dis- 
parage the natural resources of that important part of our na- 
tional domain. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
very different treatment accorded in this bill to certain sections 
and certain industries from that which is accorded to other sec- 
tions and other industries. 

The Senator from Californis, who sits in front of me [Mr. 
WHITE] seems to think I did not understand this question at all; 
that the Senator from lowa|Mr. ALUtIson|and I had put this 
proposition in the act of 1890 without knowing what it was, and 
that we did not know the difference between a raisin and a 
currant, or did not know what acurrant was. 1| will say to the 
Senator that, fortunately or unfortunately, many years of my 
life I spent as a merchant in selling currants,and I presume the 
character of them has not changed in the last generation. I pre- 
sume the Zante currants are the same fruit now that they were 
when 24 cents a pound duty was imposed on them in 1872, and 
again in 1883, whenaduty of lcenta pound was imposedon them, 
and when they were put upon the free listin 1890. I take it for 
granted that fruit has not substantially changed its character 
from that time]to this, and that it is used for the same purposes 
now that it was during all those years, so that the definition in 
a cyclopzedia, or in a hundred cyclopzedias, does not affect this 
question at all in any way, shape, or manner. 

Zante currants are a fruit used by the common people of the 
country. They come in competition unquestionably with cer- 
tain fruits of California. They are taken from the {ree list and 
a duty is to be given them of 30 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ator was unnecessarily sensitive as to what I said about his vot- 
ing for the provisions of this bill. I have no doubt he would 
have voted for this bill if there had been no duty on Zante cur- 
rants or anything eise raised in California. He is a Democrat 
first, and will vote for a Democratic tariff measure, because he 
thinks the interests of the country will be subserved by the 
adoption of such a measure; but I will say to the Senator from 
California that no Senator upon this side, or no twelve Senators 
on this side, could have had the powers of persuasion to have 
induced this committee to have made this change. 

That is all I meant to say about it. I said if the votes of Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber are necessury, or if their 
influence is necessary, then changes are made in this bill; but 
if, on this side of the Chamber, suggestions are made of 20, 30, 
40, or 50 per cent duty upon articies, the product of our own 
States, no attention whatever is paid tothem. When, however, 
the Senator from California requests—to use his mild phrase— 
the committee to take an article which is in common use from 
the free list and put 300 per cent ad valorem upon it, it is done. 

It was simply because | desired to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to this character of legislation for cer- 
tain interests and for certain sections of the country, as com- 
pared with the treatment of other sections and other interests 
of the country, that I made the remarks that I did. 

Mr. GRAY. It might be called maple-sugar treatment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware never gets over 
maplesugar. One would think from what he says that the whole 
universe was turning around upon the question of the bounty 
on maple sugar. 

Mr. WHITE. Myr. President, the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, that he knows all about this matter, re- 
moves any possible excuse for his original remark. With that 
statement, I will dismiss that part of his argument. 

When the Senator speaks of a duty of so many hundred per 
cent, he exaggerates the situation. If it were true as regards 
the currant, so called, I say the argument is a sophistical one, 
for the reason that the currant, so called, is nothing else scien- 
tifically, commercially, and horticulturally than a grape, and I 
have proved that. Anyone who knows anything about the sub- 
ject knows it, and if the Senator is conversant with the facts 
he is aware of it. 

So far as the treatment of my State is concerned, let me say 
to the Senator from Rhode Island that the protected industries 
within his State furnish stronger testimony in refutation of his 
statement here «han any argument I could make. 

The State Zrom which 1 come, Mr. President, is interested in 
having many articles on the free list upon which a protective 
duty has been granted by the committee, | may say, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the part of the country from which the 
Senator from Rhode Island hails. But he comes here utterly 
unrefiective, so far as the granting of favors or concessions, or 
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— if he would call it that, to the industries of his section 
concerned, and boldly attacks the committee because they 
have recognized, — the interests of some other part of 
the United States than his own. 

Less, Mr. President, than any other part of this Union is my 
State interested in high duties of the nature prescribed by any 
legislation which has ever been had in this country. For my- 
alt, I should be perfectly willing to waive all protective duties 
so far as California is concerned, if the bill treated the rest of 
the country in the same way. I should be perfectly willing to 
let my State go into the markets of the world and compete 
therein; but I do not intend, if I can enforce my views by legiti- 
mate argument, to permit the States in the region from whence 
the Senator comes to share a certain advantage over other parts 
of the Union and not make him also stand the same sort of 
treatment himself. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I inquire if there is an amend- 
ment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pascoin thechair). There 
is an amendment pending. 

Mr. LODGE. desire to ask unanimous consent, which I un- 
derstood to have been given at the request of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE] in my behalf, to offer an amendment at the 
end of the fish schedule. I wish to offer it now, if this be the 

roper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands such 
an agreement to have been made; but the Chair suggests to the 
Senator that he delay offering the amendment until paragraph 
217, which is now under consideration, be disposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] to the amend- 
ee by the committee. 

r. TELLER. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

- The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
SHOUP. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, in reference to this amend- 
ment [am very much in the condition of the multi-millionaire 
who had sent his son abroad, and who was informed by his 
banker that his son had drawn on him for ‘‘a hundred thousand,” 
and he was asked whether he wished the draft honored. Said 
he: ‘‘If it is dollars, I shall not honor it; but if it is those little 
francs, let him have them.” 

As I understand this Zante currant business, the Senator from 
California on the other side of the Chamber [Mr. WHITE]—in- 
deed both the Senators from California, whom I now see con- 
ferring on this subject, and who, notwithstanding their politics, 
agree in applying this high duty to Zante currants, one perha 
on one principle and the other on another principle—w hed 
class Zante currants as raisins, and to have them made dutiable 
as such, and not dutiable as currants. 

As I understand, the raisin proper is made from a grape, and 
usually from a large grape, but Zante currants are little bits of 
fruit, hardly entitled to be called grapes. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. HOAR. They are dried grapes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well; I stand corrected. I always 
a when I get both Democratic and Republican testimony; 

ut Zante currants are not much bigger than flies, and when a 
poor man sees them in his pudding, instead of seeing great big, 
generous raisins, he does not know but that flies have acciden- 
tally gotintoit. [Laughter.] They are little bitsofthings; and 
I feel about them very much as the multi-millionaire felt about 
the franes. If, however, the two Senators from California want 
aduty on them, let them have it, whether it is 100, or 200, or 
300 percent. The fact aboutit is that this isan infant industry. 

Zante” is a Greek name, and the Zante currantsfrom Greece 
have had the control of the market; but they have discovered 
out in California that they can raise a little bit of a grape that 
will make these little currants, and supersede the imported cur- 
rants, so they want this infant industry protected; and the Sen- 


ator from California on this side of the Chamber has his heart | Cockre 


overflowing with gratitude for something that has been given 
this morning by Senators on the other side of the Chamber for 
the industries of California, and the Senator from California on 
the other side of the Chamber, whom we have not been able to 
get a word out of in all of this discussion, has taken the floor 
and has made a learned and elaborate ———« in favor of pro- 
nung these little currants and giving ornia the monopoly 
of them. :; 

They are to be taken off the free list, and the poor man’s pud- 
—_ that never had any raisins in it, or never had anything 
but little raisins in it, is to be taxed in order that this infant in- 
dustry of California shall be protected, that the Senator from 
California on the other side of the Chamber, who made free- 


trade speeches all over his State in the campaign before he was 
elected, may have Zante currants developed in California. 

I say if California can raise all the Zante currants that we 
need in this country and exclude the Greek product, and let 
those poor producers over in Greece who are working for low 
wages, and perhaps starving for want of food, go on and starve 
because they can not raise Zante currants for the American mar- 
ket, both the Senators from California will be duly grateful to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. JONES] for granting thisoverwhelming monopoly 
to the fruits of California. Let them have the aay they want, 
and = will give me great pleasure to vote for exactly what they 
want. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say to my friend from New Hampshire 
that California furnishes a better quality of currants for the 
pudding of every citizen of New Hampshire, as well as of every 
other State, of American currants, raised by American citizens 
upon American soil, than are furnished by foreign countries. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator does not criticise any- 
thing I said. [am on the Senator's side. I did want a cheap 
breakfast table, but if we are to be taxed on sugar let us tax cur- 
rants, certainly. Why not? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ' 

_Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion Iam paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
MURPHY]. If he were present I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH] 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], and vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. H1Lu]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GRAY (after os voted in the negative’. I inquire 
whether the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr.GRAY. ThenI withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest tothe Senator from Delaware that 
we transfer our pairs. If agreeable to him, I will transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. HILu] to the Sena- 
tor Jay Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], which will enable us both to 
vote. 

Mr.GRAY. Very well, then; my vote may stand. 

Mr. LODGE. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. CALL. I announce my pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (after having voted in the negative). 1 
am informed that the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. M AN- 
DERSON], with whom I am paired, has not voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will then transfer my pair to the Sen 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. IRBy],so that he will stand paireé 
with the Senator from Nebraska, and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31. 


YEAS—23. 
Aldrich, Dolph, McMillan, Power, 
Allison, Dubois, Patton, uay, 
Carey, nto Peffer, houp, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Perkins, Teller, 
Davis, Hale, Pettigrew, Washburn. 
Dixon, Lodge, Platt, 
NAYS—31. 
Berry, George, McLaurin, Roach, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Martin, Smith, 
Blanchard, Gray. Mills, Turpie, 
Caffery, Mitchell, Wis. Vest, 
Camden, Hunton, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Jarvis, Palmer, Walsh, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
Daniel, Kyle, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—3I. 
Allen, Gordon, Jones, Ney. Pugh, 
Bate, Gorman, Lindsay, Sherman, 
ugh, McPherson, uire, 
Butler, “awloy, Manderson, Stewart, 
Call, ns, Mitchell, Oregon Vilas, 
» Morrill, Wilson, 
Culiom, » Murphy, Woleott. 
Faulkner, Irby, Proctor, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon tha 
amendment by the committee. 

The ment was agreed to. 











